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"  You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
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Abulia  riipestrii^  424;  uniflora,  435 

Abeliai,  the.  424 

Abies  D)u?lasi,  550;  D>ugUsi  taxtfoUa, 

403;  Douglasi,  wood  of,  4:U  ;  graadig, 

551 ;  exceha  aurea.  601. 
Abutiloa,  d>uble,  78;  Firefly,  306;  me- 

(fapotamicum,  189  ;  Thompjoni  fl,-pl., 

22 ;  vitifolium,  580 ;  vitifoUum  album, 

538 
Acacia  alinia,   278  ;    cyanophylla,  205 ; 

dealbata  out-of-doors,  333 ;  lineata,  278; 

Riceaoa.  369;  lyrticillara,  177 
A^acias  at  Kew,  36 
Acanthophippiura  bicobr,  456 
Acer    colchicum,  233 ;    luacrophyllum, 

247 ;  pannsylvaaicum,  492 ;  rubrum,  324 
Achimenes  for  baskets,  189 
Achorutes  specie^,  523 
Acineta  chrvsantha,  139 
Actiivdta  Kolomikta,  594 
Adenocarpus  decorticans,  4'>3,  551 
Adiintum   Edijeworthi,  448;  f-trleyense 

for  baskets,  189;  f.dat'im,  528 
Adiantums,  pro'iferous,  4*8 
Adonis  pyreoaica,  488 
^'Echmp.as  at  home,  54 
-Jljhmeas,  species  of,  53 
Aerantbes  leonis,  606 
Aerides  Ballantinianura,  653  ;   Wilgon'.- 

anum,  505 
^Eiculusrubicunda,  551 
^thionemas,  note  on,  80 
Agapanthus  umbcllattis,   171,   191,208; 

umbellatm  variegatus,  5i0 
A^apetisbiixifolia,  2^6 
Agzv.  amerhana.  233 
AKebia  (juinata,  3SS 
Alabama  Snow  Wreath.  599 
Alders  for  wet  places,  356 
Alexandra  Palace  Exhibition,  333 
Alexanirlaii  Laurel,  the,  43,  8! 
Algiers  eardena  in.  489 
Allium  Holtz  ri,  140  ;  korataviease,  505, 

533 ;  stipitatum,  536 
Almond  leaves,  disea  e1,  591 
Alocasia  guttata,  6;  Hender^oni,  579 
Alonsoa  incisa,  284 
Aloine  plants  by  post,  298,  336:  flowers, 

Correvon  on,  5  ;  protectors,  341 
Alpines  and  perennial?,  441 
Alpinia  albo-Uneita,  242 
Alstrcemerias,  587  ;  and  Narcissi.  43 ;  from 

seed,  137  ;  raising  seedling,  73 
Altemantheras,  propigating,  102 
Alyssum  montinum,  540  ;  saxatile,  416  ; 

Tom  Thumb,  63 
Amaryllis  bulbs,  drying.  576  ;  Comte  de 

Germiny,  65  ;  Lady  Howard  de   Wal- 

den,  353;  Niobe,  271;    Paragon,  271  ; 

The  Queen,  271 
Amaryllises    atter  flowering,  470  ;    cul- 
ture   of,   17  ;    from    seed,   4'M  ;    new, 

305,  397  ;  new  sorts  of,  at  Chelsea,  230  ; 

raising,  577  ;    Eeedling,  treatment  of, 

624 


Amisonia  punicea,  130 

Amelanchier  canadensis,  403 

Amer  House,  t'loomel,  Cattleyasat,  527 

America,  Chrysanthemums  in,  187  ;  Eng- 
lish R^sei  for,  140;  forestry  in,  358  ; 
Primulas  in,  128 

American  cemetery,  an,  79 

American  exhibition  in  London,  the,  412 

American  fljristi'  society,  120 

American  Larch,  the,  350 

American  notes,  2?S,  379,  472 

American  Oak,  introlucing,  327 

American  wild  flowers,  209 

Ammonia,  absorption  of,  by  pUnts,  575 

Amorphophallus  Rivieri,  334 

Amphicorae  Emodi,  447 

Aniroiace  Laggeri.  32;  sirm^ntosa,  416 

Anirosacea,  notes  on,  442 

Anemone  apennina,  441  ;  blanda,  210, 
303 ;  coDonaria  splendens,  463  ;  cul- 
ture, 332;  fulgens,  122,  151,  204; 
fulgens.  Greek  forn  of,  235;  palmata 
alba,  536 ;  Ponceau,  457  ;  Pulsatil'a, 
303 ;  sylvestris,  4SS 

Anemones,  211 ;  ai  annuals,  515  ;  double 
French,  230  ;  Gaerusey,  332  ;  Irish, 
463 

Anemones  from  seed,  586 

Angulosa  Ruckeri,  604 

Annuals  and  their  culture,  300,  463  ; 
Anemones  as,  515  ;  autumn  sown,  442 

Anthurium  ferrieiiense,  finely  grown, 
122 

Anthyllis  montana.  362 

Ants,  trapping,  325 

Antwerp,  internationalcongress  at,  464 

Aphelandra  anraiitiaoa,  177 

Aphides  and  stron^My  scented  plants,  54S 

Apono^eton  distachyon,  211  ;  decay  of 
leaves  of,  162 

Apple,  American  Mother,  15  ;  blossom, 
469;  Bo^dinoff,  514;  buds  and  birds, 
408;  Calville.  03;  congress,  the,  233; 
crop,  the,  28  ;  culture  in  Hereford- 
shire, 124;  niarketinz,  223;  Reinette 
Hermans,  419  ;  trees  and  Cherries,  560 
trees,  chisel-pruning,  222,  268 

Apple  bud-eating  insects,  591 

Apples.  American,  427  ;  pnd  Apple  fairs, 
44;  British,  104;  for  Britain,  310;  and 
geology,  5  ;  late  keepirg,  55  ;  the  beat, 
107  ;  west  country,  513 

Apricots,  cultural  notes  on,  115 

April  flowering  ihrnbs,  333 

Aquatics  for  pools,  575 

Aquatic  plants,  575 

Aquilegia  californica,  513 ;  canadensis, 
513;  chrysantha,  513,  542;  co^ralea, 
513;  plandulosa,  418;  sihirica,  517; 
glandulosa,  treatment  of,  599 

Arabis  blepharophylla,  333 

Aralia  Sieboldi  from  s  sed,  284 

Araucarias  coning,  551 

Arbutus  Andrachne,  653 

Arbutuses,  590 


Arisfemas,  notes  on,  208 

Arlstea  major,  675 

Arlington  Yew,  the,  677 

Armeria  Laucheana,  54) 

Arnebia  echioides,  264,  412j 

Arrowheads,  the,  8 

Arrangement  of  spring 'flowers,  411 

Artists,  horticultural,  35 

Arum  italicum,  i8-2 

Aram  Lilies,  61;  culture  of,  315  ;  plant- 
ing out,  413 

Arnndo  Donix  on,  lawnf,  397 

Asafuctida  v.  rabbits,  409 

Asarumi,  American,  392 

Ash  seeds,  sowing,  328 

Ash,  timber,  uses  of,  553 

Ash.  white,  ths,  410,  550  ;  wood  of  the, 
461 

Asparagus  at  Killerton,  216  ;  culture  in 
Franca,  240  ;  extraordinary,  267  ;  forc- 
ing at  Walcot,  20;  plant  ng,  520  ;  the 
be^t,  89 

Asphalte  walks  65,  97,  120,  191.  225 

Asphalte  v.  gas  lime,  252 

Asphodelus  albus,  536 

Aster  Amellus.  202 

Asters,  a  few  dwarf,  202 

Atragene  alpina,  513 

Aubrietia  deltoides  Leichtlini,  277  ;  tau- 
ricola,  277  ;  violacea.  34  L 

Aubrietia't  for  edgings,  416 

Auricula  Miss  Mollie,  457  ;  Mrs  Moore, 
353 

Auricula  show,  377 

Auricula  Society,  the,  334 

Auriculas.  569  ;  alpine,  3SS ;  in  the  north, 
394  ;  new,  377 ;  raising  seedling,  391  ; 
sixty  years  ago,  614 

Australian  plants,  pictures  of,  206 ;  trees 
in  Arran,  85 

Austrian  Fir,  the.  273  ;  Pine,  the,  459 

AiLstrian  mountain  stream,  an,  428 

Autumn-sown  annuals,  442 

Avenue  trees,  550 

Avenues  and  paths,  542 

Avenues,  trees  for,  603 

Azalea  anKcna,  85  ;  Illuminator.  271 ;  in- 
dica  alba,  303 ;  indica  alba  out-of- 
doors,  350  ;  narclssiHora,  64  ;  rhoni- 
boidea,  47S  ;  culture,  18 

Azaleas  out-of-door.4.  324  ;  Prince  Bau- 
doin  and  Princess  Victoria,  457 


Bablocif,  Poplars  at,  123 
Baden-Baden,  notes  from,  277,  306 
Balsam  Poplar,  the.  350 
Balsams,  note  on,  260 
Bananas  in  America,  16 
Bark,   load  of,   533,  558  ;  price  of.  558 ; 
selling.  532  ;  stripping,  570  ;  Larch,  603 
Bark  and  timber,  prices  of,  681 
Barberries,  early,  notes  on,  433 


Barberry,  purple-leaved,  563 

Barkeria  elegans,  65;  Lindleyana  Cen- 

tera?.  396 
Barkerias,  the,  396 
Bisket  plants,  1S9 
Baskets  and  rafts  for  Orchids,  411 
Bisswood,  the,  410 
Battersea,  new  garden  at,  53) 
Bean.  Soisf.on-s  Ixr'je  runner,  539;  White 

Dutch,  Scimitar,  or  Case-knife,  590 
Bean  Scarlet  Runner,  4U2 
Beans,     Butter,    forced,    480 ;    French, 

forcing,  215  ;  runner,  large  and  small, 

520;  runner,  mixed,  430;  runner,    in 

trenches,  6 ;  runner,  tall  stakes    for, 

449  ;  white  runner,  520 
Beauty,  useful,  185 
Bedding  plants  from  seed,  2:5 
Beech  blight,  580 
Bsech  Plum,  the,  525 
Beech,  white,  410 
Beech  wood,  uses  of,  510 
Beeches,  purple,  40  ;  weeping,  526 
Beef  woods  in  Arran.  8> 
Baes  and  blossoms,  210 
Bees  in  Peach  houses,  395 
Bees  V.  Peaches,  443 
Beet,  Egyptian,  or  Turnip-rooted,  133 
Beets,  bsst,  the,  a9 
Begonia    globosa,      553  ;      Lillie,     553  ; 

Louis   B^ucharlet,    5:0;    Marquis    of 

Stafford,  553  ;  Mrs.  Brissenden,   580  ; 

PriQC383     Victoria,     553 ;     salmonea, 

5S0;  scandens,  333 
Begonia  Lifnchi%na,  417 
Begonias  for  baskets,  1S9;  for  summer 

and    autumn,    178 ;    tuberous-rooted, 

285 
Belladonna  Lilies,  171 
Bellflowers,  Chineje,  216 
Belvoir,  alpine  plants  a%  309 
Bjrberis  empetrifolia,  438  ;    rotundifolla 

Herveyi,   403;  stenophylla,  433,   478; 

Wallichiana,  551 
Berwickshire,  notes  f  .om,  635 
Be  sen  elegans,  47  » 
Betula  alba  fastigiata,  550  ;  nigra,  612 
Betula  alba  pendula,  437 
Bhitan  cifpress.  the,  39 
Bhotin  Pine,  the,  331 
Billbergia  nobilis,  553 
Biota  orientalis  Zuccariniana,  223  ;  pen- 

dula,  293;  orientalis  aurea.  604 
B  rck,  Cu'leaved  Weeping,  437 
Birch,  Paper,  the,  550 ;  pyramidal,  the, 

5i0  ;   red  or  river,  248 ;  wood  of  the, 

461  ;  black,  612 
Birchwood  for  doors,  300,  303 
Birds  and  fruit-buds,  21.257,  378,  406; 

killed  by  telegraph  wires,  330 
Bird's-ne4/ungus,  419 
Black  Currant  pests,  591 
Black  vvalnut,  410  ;  culture,  48 
Black  Walnut,  the,  269 
Bl  ick  Walnuts,  soil  for,  382 
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Kiduey  Beans  and  French  Beans.  589 
Kirkley  Hall,  Phalienopsis  at,  297 
Klugia  Xotoniana,  4S8 
Knautia  maeniflca,  81 
Kyrle  Society,  the,  421 

L. 

Label  damper.  McBride's,  102 

Labels,  garden,  the  best  495  ;  Ink  for, 
554 

Labourers,  599 

Laburnum,  wood  of  the,  401 

Laburnums,  good  and  bad,  503 

Lachenalia  Aldborough  Beauty,  227 ; 
Nelsoni,  186 ;  pendula,  7S,  100,  189 

Lachenalias,  230  ;  from  Guernsey,  27S  ; 
in  sand,  306,  36S ;  note  on,  2tiS;  note 
on  rare,  306  ;  out-of-doors,  340  ;  treat- 
ment of,  471 

Lactarius  deliciosui,  295 

Ladys  Slippers,  hybrid,  451,  520 

Ljelia,  a  high-priced.  78 

Ljclia  anceps,  76,  78  ;  anceps  Hilli,  139 ; 
anceps  Sanderiana,  119  ;  anceps,  varie- 
ties of,  51,  84;  anceps,  white,  143; 
bella,  353,  456  ;  Oanhami,  553 :  elegans 
elegantissima,  456;  elegans,  flae  var. 
of,  297;  purpurata,  finely  flowered, 
554  ;  Wolstenholmiie,  450 

Lake  House,  Cheltenham,  Orchids  at,  143 

Land,  uooccupied,  460 

Lapageria,  double-flowered,  13;  leav  s 
dying,  64 

Lapigeria,  house  in  Chad  Vallsn  NurseTv, 
101  ... 

Lapagerias  and  their  culture,  101 ;  notes 

on,  220 
Larck,  American,  the,  349 
Larch  bug,  the,  353 
Larch,   cause  of  rot  in,   276;  for  wind 

breaks,  300  ;  in  America,  557  ;  in  bog^ 

407  ;  cones  drying  and  collecting,  46U  ; 

in  Scotland  407  ;  plantations,  the  first, 

582  ;  reproductiveness  of,  250  :  soil  for, 

431,  55S ;  substitute  for,  355,  360,  433  ; 

thinning,  327;   variegated,  492;  bark. 

6J3 
Larches  in  Galloway,  55S 
Larix  K.^mpferi,  604 
Larix  microcarpa,  349 
LathyruB   Drummondi,   567 ;    Sibthorpi, 

536  ;  splendens.  si 
LaurustiQus  for  walls,  29;i;  fruiting,  4S4 

554;  under  gla^s,  the,  13 
Lavender  Speedwell,  593 
Lawns  of  Ivy,  326 
Lawns,  improving  mossy,  277  ;  tree  roots 

on,  212  ;  walks  and  rjads,  542  ;  mossy 

48.  72,  S2,  113,  152 
Layia  glandulosa,  SI 
Laying  turf,  116 
Leaf  tints,  early,  512 
Lebanoa  Cedars  in  England,  179 
Ledum  buxifolium,  562 
Lenten  Roses,  144 
Leonitis  Leonurua.  368 
Leontice  altaica,  210 
Leptospermum  grandiflorum.  512-  lani- 

gerum,  1G3 
LeptoifCDiuan  lanifjerum  in  Wales  145 
Leptospermums  in  Devonshire,  184 
Leschenaultias,  495 
Lettuce,  Eirly  Paris  Market,133 ;  Veitch'a 

Perfect  Gem.  46 
Lettuces,   Cabbage,   430;    hardy,   5:    in 

frames,  215;  the  best,  90 
Leucojum    carpathicum,    136,   185,   210 

586;  vernum,  263,  267 
Leucopogon  Cunnioghami,  143,  163 
Libocedrus  deeurre  s  and  Thuja  gigan- 

tea,  431 ;  decurrens,  grafting,  433 
Lichen  on  trees,  3S4 
Light  a-^id  airin  wooiis,  274,  300 
Ligastrtim  sinense,  550 
Lilac  alia  virginalis.  278;    Hungarian, 

the,     564  ;      Marie    le    Grange,    505 ; 

varieties  of,  483 
Lilacs,  double,  for  forcing,  253 
Lilies,  after  flowering.  471 ;  early  potted, 

50;  pot-bound,    49;  pottine,   13.   24; 

repotting,    95 ;   species    and   varieties 

of,  152;  tube-flowered,  312 
Lilies  of  the  Valley,  home  grown,  260 
Lilium  candidum,  344;  Eulrion  section 

of,  312;  Krameri,  344;  list  of  specits 

and  varieties  of ,  152  ;  tigiinum  splen- 
dens, 152  ;   Washinfitoniannm.  3i4 
Lilium  Broicni,  343 ;  hmyi/lorum  fortnosa- 

num,  342;    nepa'ense,    844;   2>hitipyi- 

nense.  344;   Wallichianxm,  343 
Lily  list,  the,  163.  226 
Lily  of   thi  Valley,  102;  culture,   Ih-S; 

failures.  219 
Limehouse.  spring  flowers  at,  144 
Lime,  weeping  white,  478  ;  wood  of  tli». 

401 
Linaria  anticaria,  81 ;  aureo-reticuUta, 

441;  bipartita,  575 
Linnaeus,  statue  of,  3S6 
Linum  arboreum,   137 ;    trigynum,    13 ; 

trigynum  planted  out,  189 
Linums,  491 

Lion's-tail  plant,  the,  368 
Liparis  longipes,  lis 


Lipura  anibidans,  523 

Llthospernaum  prostratom,  3 

Lloydia  serotina,  378 

Lobelia  auperoa,  605 

Locust  tree,  pyramidal,  563  common 
white,  593 

Lomaria  gibba,  319 

London,  open  spaces  in,  76,  142 

London  parks,  530 

Lfindon  parks  and  gardens,  areas  of,  35 

London,  tree  planting  in,  95  ;  trees  that 
thrive  in,  36 

Lonicera  and  Chamfficerasus,  181 

Lonicera  sempervirens,  284,  595 ;  tata- 
rica,  551 

Lophyrus  pini,  555 

Lopping  deciduous  trees.  431 

Loropetalon  chinense,  501 

Luculia  gratissimi,  50  ;  gratissima,  pro- 
pagating, 64 

Luddemaunia  (Oycnoches)  Pescatorei, 
46S  ;  Pescatorei,  456 

Luisia  zeylanica,  118 

Luuaria  biennis,  or  Honesty,  232 

Lupine,  a  large,  500 

Lychnis  pyrenaica  alba,  488 

Lythe  flUl,  Orchids  at.  51 

M. 

Machinery  for  forests,  251 

Mackaya  bella,  334 

Madeira,  in,  166 

Magnolia  Campbelli,  22 ;  conspicua,  pro- 
pagating, 401 

Magnolias,  early  flowering,  426,  599 

Magueij  plant,  the,  283 

Maiden  Oak  wood,  508 

Miiden's  Wreath  (Francoa),  516 

Mamhilad  Yew.  578 

Manchester  Botanic  Gardens,  119 

Mangifera  indir^a  at  Kew,  278 

Mango,  tlie,  300;  fruiting  of  the,  3?0; 
flowering  of  the,  278 

Manure  from  sawdust.  295 

Manure  liquid  for  plants,  228 

Maple,  field,  for  hedges,  551  ;  wood  of 
the,  610 

Margam,  Stone  Pines  at,  3M 

Marguerite  Etoile  d'Or,  64 

Marguerites,  insects  attacking,  36 

Market  garden  notes,  196,  285 

Marketing  Apples,  228 

Marrow  culture,  267 

Martyuia  fngrans,  284 

Mascalls,  Paid^ck  Wood.  Kent.  £38 

Masdevallia  (rairiana,  456,  579,  601  ;  Har- 
ryana  latsritii,  456:  racemosa  Crossi, 
456 

Maxillaria  Sanderiana,  455 

May  flowers,  337  ;  early,  442 

May  frosts  and  fruit  crop?,  463 

Jlsadoff  Kues,  dwarf,  2Sl 

Measuring  home-grown  timber,  463,  609 

Meat  and  eggs  ;■.  feathers,  236 

Mechameck  of  the  Indians,  373 

Meconopsis  nepalensis,  172,  563 ;  Wal- 
lichi,  516 

Melon  B  nham  Beauty,  506  ;  culture,  28  ; 
La  Favorite,  554  ;  large,  a,  170 ;  cul- 
ture, extension  system  applied  to,  3  6, 
400  ;  culture,  notes  on,  237 

Melons,  Blenheim  Orange  and  Hero 
of  Lockioge,  45 ;  early,  97  ;  from 
Khiva,  166;  two  good,  45;  sanmer 
treatment  o^,  600 

Merendera  ciucasi:a  alba,  232 

Mertersia  virginica,  393,  413 

Merulius  lacrymans,  16 

Mesembryanthe  num»,  487 

Mespilus  Smithi,  564 

Midlands,  early  summer  in  the,  535  ; 
June  flowers  in  the,  540 

Mignonette,  Vilmorins,  387 

Mildew  on  Strawberries,  413;  remedies 
for,  324  ;  v.  sulphide  of  potassium, 
379,  453 

Milla  bifloraand  Bessera  elegans,  470 

Mlmuluse',  341  ;  spotted,  95 

^Minaret  Flower,  the,  3G-i 

Mites,  bulb,  523  ;  in  Oulbs,  257 

Mitraria  coccinea,  50  D 

Money  io  both  Pockets,  232 

Montbret-a  Pottsi,  171.  363 

ATontreuil,  Peach  culture  at.  65 

Moose  Wood,  striped,  the,  49i 

Moifea  pusilla,  4»7 

Morus  fakiva,  472 

Moisy  lawns,  48,  72  32,  113,  152  ;  lawns, 
improving,  277 

Mountain  Laurel,  549 

^fountain  stream  in  Austria,  429 

Muhlenbeckia  complexa,  238 

Mulleins,  the,  205 ;  v.  Verbascums,  172 

Mummy  Peas,  77 

iJurthly  Conifers,  the,  115,  223,  350; 
Conifers  at,  3C4 

Mushroom  culture  out  of  doors,  105; 
failures.  105  ;  spawn,  prolific,  184,  241 

^fu.<hroom  beds,  (pen-air,  105 

Mushrooms  at  Lythe  Hill,  213  ;  from 
s^lt  and  guano,  293  ;  good  v.  bad,  213, 
211 ;  darkness  not  needed  for,  174  ;  in 
siwdust,  216,  372  ;  large,  228 

Mu-a  coccinea,  49 


Muscari  compactum,  403 
Muscacis,  note  on,  y09  ;  rare,  282 
Muscat  Grapes,  311 
Myosotis  diasitifiora  alba,  112 
Mjraiphyllum  asparagoidea.  144 

N. 

Kails  in  trees.  463.  531 

I^ames  of  Daffodils,  98,  331,  387 

Narcissi,  414;  d>nbling  In  flowers  of, 
207 ;  from  the  tcilly  Isles,  232  ;  names, 
337,  415  ;  planting,  4  ;  Polyanthus, 
391  ;  select,  392  ;  sections  and  popular 
names,  93 

Narcissus  apodanthus,  416  ;  bicolor 
Horsefieldi,  392;  biflirus  spreading, 
492,  519  ;  bulbs  diseaied,  ;i54  ;  cernuus. 
491  ;  Clusii,  164  ;  double  Poet's,  536, 
536  ;  incomparabitis  albus  plenus  sul- 
phereus,  392  ;  incomparabilis  Leedsi, 
392 ;  juncifoliiis,  416,  491  ;  Mary  Ander- 
son, 460,  563  ;  monophyllus,  30,  143, 
210;  nanus,  254,  232  ;  nanus  fl. -pi.,  172  i 
Nelsoni,  392  ;  pillidus  pnecox.  164  ; 
princeps,  235 ;  Rip  Van  Winkle,  201  ; 
Sir  Watkin,  491  ;  spurius  coronatus 
and  General  Gordon,  364  ;  spurius 
coronatus,  Krelage's,  394  ;  Tazatta 
Grand  Monarque,  392  ;  Telamonius 
plenus,  340  ;  verbaneosis,  337 

Nec'arlne  Victoria,  15 

NelUia  opulifolia  aurea,  492 

Neja  gracilis  and  falcat*.  50 

Nelumbium  luteum,  386 

Nepenthes,  basket  culture  of,  285  ; 
cincta,  139  ;  co/npactx,  497  ;  hybrid, 
496  ;  propagation  of,  576 

Nepsera  aquatica,  487 

Nerine  Fothergilli,  171;  and  Guernsey 
Lily,  471 

Nertera  depressa,  112 

Neviusiaalabamensi^,  447 

New  England,  Orchids  of,  14S ;  notes 
from,  599 

New  Forest  scenery,  375 

yeic  Furdst,  inth".,  370 

New  Zealand  Flxx  at  Taidyforde,  339 

NewZealand,  plant  collecting  in,  421 

New  Zealand  Water  Lily,  the,  235 

Niagara  ouoty.  cinning  fruit  in,  395 

Niagara  Fills,  500 

North  American  Ferns,  527 

North  American  Pines,  411 

North  America.  Pines  of,  409 

Notch  i\  slit  planting,  329 

Notes,  American,  223;  fum  France,  65  ; 
on  Easter  flowers,  303  ;  on  hardy  plants, 
80;  on  recent  numbers,  141,  263,  303, 
33-i,  360,433 

Novelties  for  1335,  SO 

Nurseries  on  estates,  357 

Nurserymen's  prices,  73.  117,  146 

Nurses  in  young  plantations,  532,  Oil 

NuttaUia  cerasiformis,  27J 

Nymphpea  fiava,  439.  .")99 

Nymphjeas,  notes  on,  4  33 

O. 

Oak,  American,  introducing,  327 

Oak,  Japanese,  new,  351 

Oak  bark,  prices  of.  603 

Oak,  leafing  of  the,  508 

Oak,  pipe-stave,  656 

Oak,  time  for  felling,  274 ;  white,  the, 
247,  349 ;  whit3  American,  331 ;  wood 
of,  408 

Oak  woods,  forming,  555 

Oik  gills,  5.=.6 

Oak.  Fuiham,  oriqinal  tree  at  Fulham, 
480 

Oak  timber,  selecting,  531,  555.  581 

Oiks,  grafting,  425  ;  nursmg,  5  2  ;  plant- 
ing for  proflt,  462  ;  Turkey,  the,  470 

Oberonia  longibracteata,  113 

Obituary— 
Baker,  George,  506 
Cooling,  Edwin,  482 
Dou  James.  50i 
Downing,  Charles,  HO 
Drewitt.  James,  505 
Epp",  W.  J.,  5^6 
Gibson,  William,  293 
Phippen,  George,  430 
Sinclair,  Andrew,  293 
Sterling,  George,  76 
Turner.  Charles.  458 
Veitch,  E.  T.,  76 
Welsh.  James,  606 

Ochna  Kirki,  3U6 

Ocotea  buUata,  383 

Odontoglossu m  cordatum,  46 

Odontojlossum  crispum  Ballautinel.  455 ; 
crispum  Cooksoni,  455  ;  crispum  Dick- 
soni,  333  ;  crispum,  finely  flowered,  10 ; 
crispum  Johnsoni,  530,  604  ;  cr?spum 
Phahcnopsis,  530 ;  crispum  rostum  li'a- 
cinum,  505 ;  crispum  rosenra  puncta- 
turo,  530 ;  crispum  roseum  punctatis- 
simum,  505 ;  crispum  Sanderianum, 
455  ;  crispum  Veitchianum,  455  ;  Alex- 
anirie,  flaely  flowered,  17  ;  Andc-soni- 
anum  pictura,  353;  ex:ellen3,  456 


<^)dontoglossum  nievium  majus,  450 ; 
hyatrix  magniflcum,  139  ;  nEevium  ma- 
jus, 304  ;  Pescatorei  Thomaonianum 
456;  Rossi  majus.  119;  Ruckerianum 
punctatissimum,  456 ;  Schroederianum, 
55;  Shnttleworth:e,  297  ;  Wilckeanum, 
227  ;  Wilckeanum  albens,  271 ;  Wilcke- 
au'im  Godefroyie,  2  7  ;  crispum,  .'i94  ; 
vellum,  t04;  mulus  Germinyanum, 
0  4  ;  elegans  Alicia;,  604  ;  crispum  Bry- 
mer'anum,  604 

<Kuothera  Drumraond!,  16 

oiearia  Gunni,  505  ;  Haasti,  503  ;  macro- 
donta,  004 

Omphalodes  LvciUfe,  191 

Onciduun  Brunleesianum.  227;  Jonesl- 
anum,  409  ;  Weltoni  and  fuscatum, 
301 

Onions,  the  best,  90  ;  autumn-sown,  599 

Ononis  rotundifoUa,  8i 

Ouosma  stellulatum,  569  ;  tauricum,  414 

Open  spaces  in  Parliament,  183 

Orange  Sustain,  140 

Orchard  houses,  warm,  management  of, 
169 

Orchards,  care  of,  395 ;  tree  shelter  for, 
336 

Orchid  conference,  140 ;  proposed,  98; 
the,  130,  296,  368,  386,  435  ;  the  late, 
463 

Orchid  culture,  modern,  526 

Orchid  exhibition  and  conference,  455 
the,  463 

Orchid  mania,  the,  145 

Orchid  seed,  205 

Orchid  bhow,  the  coming,  253 

Orchids  at  Chelsea,  470;  at  Cheltenham, 
405  ;  at  Clapham,  164  ;  at  Lake  House, 
Cheltenham,  143  ;  at  Lythe  Hill,  51  ;  at 
Oldfleld,  Biekley,  184  ;  at  Rochester, 
N.V.,  297;  at  St.  Albans,  Vll;  at 
Upper  Holloway,  301;  at  Vork  Nur- 
series, 17  ;  cool,  difficult  to  raise, 
452 ;  cultivation  of,  paper  on,  453 ; 
double,  228 ;  Dr.  Patersons,  205  ;  epi- 
phytal, 84  ;  exhibition,  Mr.  Bulls,  427  ; 
Fallowfleld,  sale  of,  3i ;  hardy,  410, 
493 ;  high  priced,  530  ;  hybridisation 
of,  paper  on,  450;  in  America,  304  ;  in 
flower,  110 ;  ia  flower  at  Chelsea,  2J4  ; 
in  flower  at  Kenwood,  58  ;  manure  for, 
46ii ;  new,  in  1331,60  ;  of  New  England, 
143;  potting,  451;  proliferous  roots 
on,  468 ;  pruned,  359 ;  pruning,  330, 
400;  rafts  and  baskets  for,  411 ;  rare, 
113  ;  seeding  of,  304,  332  ;  shading  and 
heating,  454 ;  Sphagnum  for,  58  ; 
thinning  and  pruning,  332 ;  three- 
lipped,  468;  vegetative,  multiplication 
of,  56  ;  watering,  454  ;  winter-flowering, 
17,  53;  North  American,  599 

Orchis  purpurea,  492 

Oreodaphne  buliata,  383 

Ornamental  planting,  350 

Orobus  vemus,  415 

Orontixnii  aquaticum,  213 

Orpine,  the,  310 

Osier  planting  and  basket  making,  533 

Osmanthus  ilicifolius,  293 ;  myrtifolios, 
270 

Osmundas,  North  American,  628 

Osoberry  tree,  the,  270 

Oiteocarpus  rostratus,  6 

Owens  spray  difFuser,  325 

Oxalis  lobata.  sO 

Oxalises,  rare  species  of,  487 

Oxlip,  Bardfleld,  the,  493 


Pffionia  corallina,  414;  (Moutan)  Snow- 
bill,  553 
PffiDuies  from  Haarlem,  561  ;  note  on, 

415  ;  tree,  50,  594  ;  tree,  select,  76  ;  tree, 

varieties  of,  33 
Paintings.  Mr.  Miles',  4S8 
Pall  Mall,  botany  of  the,  102 
Palms  at  Bordighera,  165 
Palms,    Bordigliera,    205  ;    Caboag ',   in 

Arran, 35 
Pancratium  illyricum,  560.  536 
Pandamises  on  Zambesi,  187 
PdUsies,  488  ;    and  their  culture,   262 ; 

fancy,  511;  hawkers',  515;   origin  of 

our,  513  ;  German,  593 
Panaies,  vrinter,  a  bujich  of,  262 
Papaver  croceum  fl.-pl.,  81  ;  nudicaule, 

dou  Die  white,  536;  Hookeri,  81;  um- 

brosum,  466 
Paris  Daisy  Etoile  d'Or,  64 
Parks,   hardy  plants  in  the,   529  ;   tus- 

Eocky,  512   606 
Parks  and  gardens  in  London,  areas  of, 

35 
Parliament,  open  spaces  in,  183 
Parsley  failures,  132 
Parsley,  transplanting,  196,  570 
Parsnip?,  hard,  2u7  ;  the  best,  90 
Parson's  garden,  the,  166 
Passiflora    cinnabarina,    487  ;    c*  erulea 

238  ;  Constance  ElUott,  332,  337 
Patchouli  plant,  the,  447 
Paulowuia  imperialis,  flowering,  543,  551 
Paving,  tar,  2S6 
Pea  failures,  402,  433,  520 
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Pea  fuQ^^iis  and  the  weather,  570 
Pea.  Jeye's  Conqueror,  372  ;  Ne  Plus 
lltra,  2  5,  241 ;  Ne  Plug  Ultra,  origla 
of,  267  ;  Ne  Plus  I'ltra  and  Conqueror. 
372;  Omega,  91  ;  Stratagem,  value  of, 
834 ;  the  beit,  110 ;  statistics,  267 ; 
trials,  three  years',  619 

Peicli.  cu'ture  of  the,  114;  bloasoms, 
280 ;  and  Xectaiine  cullure,  193;  blight, 
580  ;  crop3,  296;  culture  at  Montreuil, 
Gj ;  culture  in  Scotland,  30;  leaves. 
diseased,  524 ;  leaves  perforated,  524  ; 
Noire  de  Montreuil,  108 ;  red-leaved, 
247  ;  Wallmrton  Admirable,  15 

Pcjaches,  culture  of  eurly,  132  ;  and  bees, 
395  ;  double-rtowered,  47S  ;  French, 
170;  on  open  walls,  192;  pruuing  young, 
16;  I),  bees,  443  ;  when  to  gather,  543 ; 
double  IloweriQg,  552 

Peaco.'ka  and  bulbs,  66,  82 

Pear  Diichease  de  Bordeaux,  140;  Easter 
Baarre,  192  ;  Little  Gem,  472  ;  Po.re  da 
Lacroix,  i70 

Pearl  Bush,  the,  536 

I'ears,  a  few  good,  95  ;  and  Apples  in 
Scotland,  30  ;  for  late  districts,  14  ; 
spring  protection  for,  192 

Peas  all  the  year  round,  216  ;  ani  phea- 
sants,  379  ;  best,  the,  91, 141, 174  ;  early, 
449,  570 ;  early,  in  hot  places.  73  ;  mum- 
my, 77,  118 ;  the  most  protitable,  7,  47, 
68,  91,  106,  133 

Pelargonium.  Albert  Delaux,  563  ;  cul- 
ture, 18;  F.  V.  Raspail,  430;  Madarai 
Salleroi,  379;  Mrs.  Liugtry,  dSO  ;  Pluto, 
580;  Portia,  58 J;  Vanity,  553;  Vespar 
Bell,  580 ;  Volonte  National  alba,  457  ; 
Thisby,  604 

Pelargontunis,  neiv  show,  319;  Rising 
SuD  and  Th3  Czir,  494 ;  seedling  show, 
494 ;  white-Howered,  220 ;  winter 
fljwering,  25,  417 

Penllergare,  notes  from,  594 

Penrhyn  Castle,  Pines  at,  4.-'9 

PeiifKtetiiongla^er,  42 

Pentitemon  Itjttani,  81;  Menziesi,  593 

Pentstemons,  hardiness  of,  139 

Perennials  and  alpines,  notes  on,  441 

Periploca  gra-ca,  117, 137 

Periwinkles,  lesser,  the,  353 

Penimmon,  Japanese,  the,  169 

Pescatorei  Lehmanui,  456 

Petroleum  for  cleaning  plants,  518 

Petunias  from  seed,  233 

Phacelia  carapanularia,  80,  493,  5  ".7  ; 
Parryi,  512 

Phaius  tuberculosus,  223 

Phalainopsis  at  Amer  ifouse,  Clonmpl, 
164  ;  at  Clapton,  119  ;  at  Kirkley  H  dl, 
297 

Ph^lEcnops's,  58 ;  leu  -.orrhoda,  119  ;  Lud- 
demauniaua,  472;  Mariee,  376  ;  Pdr.shi, 
456 ;  Schilleriana,  33 

Pheasants  o.  Peas,  379 

PhUbodium  aureum,  149 

Phlebodium,  the  genus,  149 

Phlox  bifida,  535 ;  JJrommondi,  212 ; 
subulata,  112 

Phloxes,  309 

f  uyllanchus  Chantrieri,  505,  579 

Phylloxera  and  tank  borJers,  44 

PhuUoxerji,  English  Oiik,176;  punctata, 
176 

Phytoptus  vitis,  565 

Picea  Breweriana,  438 ;  concolor,  40 ; 
Eagelminni,  550  ;  ni^ra,  550  ;  pungens, 
550 

Picjtees,  Pinks,  and  Caraations,  364 

Pictures,  Alfred  Parson's,  206 

Pilocereus  senilis,  77 

Pine-appU,  diseased,  30  ;  suckers,  221 

Pine  Birren  Beauty,  209 

Pine,  Austrian,  403  ;  beetle,  destroying 
the,  275,3)2;  Bhotan,  the,3Sl;  Cluster, 
the,  350  ;  Coraicin.  the,  5Sl  ;  saw  fly, 
remedy  against,  555 ;  Stone,  at  Margam, 
324  ;  weeviU,  looking  out  for,  302  ; 
Auatrlaa,  for  shelter,  606 

Pirn,  Corsican,  the,  321  ;  Stone,  the,  215 

Pines,  culture  of,  97  ;  at  Penrhyn  Castle, 
459;  of  North  America,  409.411;  rdd 
rot  in,  5S4  ;  Weymouth,  blight  on,  409 ; 
relative  value  of,  612 

Pinetum,  a  scattered,  434 

j'inguioula  hirtillora,  470 ;  vallisnerie- 
folla,  416 

Piuks,  alpine,  539 ;  and  their  culture, 
28  J  ;  Picotees,  and  Carnations,  364; 
planting,  32  ;  Mis?  Paterson  and  Napo- 
leon, 540 

Pinus  aracanensis,  217;  austriaca,  403, 
459  ;  Bolanderi,  40  ;  calabrica,  323  ; 
Ccmbra,  222 ;  chinensis,  247  ;  domss- 
tlca,  247;  excelsa,  3Sl,  385;  Fenzli, 
323  ;  Heldreichi,  323  ;  insignis,  381  ; 
Lambartiana,  409  ;  Liricio.  459  ;  Palla- 
Biana,  3i3  ;  parviflora,  424;  Pinaster 
356,  460;  Pinea  at  Castet  Gondolfo, 
216 ;  ponderosa,  409 ;  resinosa,  409  ; 
rigidi,  3S2  ;  sativa,  247  ;  Strobus,  299  ; 
sylvestris  aurea,  45,  612 ;  sylvestrts, 
varieties  of  the,  60s 

Plnui  Laricio,  321 ;  Pinea,  245 

Pitch  Pine,  the,  332 

Pitcher  plants,  hybrid,  496 


Pit  wood  in  South  Wales,  334 

Plagiolirion  Horsmanni,  141 

Plintain  Lilies,  320 

Plantation  trees,  thinning,  357 

PUutatlon  wood,  selling,  249,  273 

PUntttions,  new,  treatment  of,  351; 
nursei  in  young,  553,  558,  611 ;  profit- 
able, forming,  508 ;  thinning,  301,  483, 
50S  ;  of  Scotch  Fir,  25) 

I'lauters  on  a  small  scale,  hints  for,  3)1 

Plint  collecting  in  New  Zjalaul,  4il 

Plant  exhibiting,  418 

Plant  houses,  imperishable,  352,  418 

Plant  mildew  and  other  disiases,  321 

Plant  pests  and  insecticides,  143 

J'Unt  portraits,  6,  23 

Plant  pr  jtacto  -s  for  alpines,  414 

Pl'znt  covered  walls,  535 

PLant  protectors,  alpine,  341 

Planting,  notch  o.  slit  planting,  329  ; 
by  spide,  trowel,  and  dibber,  442  ; 
ornamental,  350;  spring  n.  autumn, 
351,  607  ;  to  resist  giles,  358 ;  tree,  in- 
ducementi  for,  410  ;  waste  land,  410 

Plants,  alpine,  by  poit,  298,  336;  a  few 
good,  127  ;  absorbing  ammonia,  575  ; 
bedding,  notes  on,  439 ;  boxes  for 
young,  379  ;  Central  Asian,  483 ;  csr- 
liticatmg,  253,  5J5  ;  dying  out,  335; 
for  February,  142 ;  for  rooms,  500 ; 
fromcutlinjs.  do  they  v.iry?  325;  hang- 
ing basKet,  20;  hard/  for  pots,  319 ; 
lurdy  in  the  p  irks,  529;  hardy,  n  »t3S 
on,  32,  151,  201,  niQ\  improving.  305; 
indoor,  insects  on,  426  ;  names  of,  141 ; 
new,  of  1834,  60  ;  notes  on  hardy,  80  ; 
rare,  185;  root-bound,  feeding,  128; 
rooting  through  pots,  25 ;  sold  untrue 
to  name  501,  512,  544  591;  stiking, 
293;  suitable  for  baskets,  189;  alpine, 
notes  on,  594  ;  greenhouse,  hard- 
wooded,  596 

Pl%nts,  water,  675 

Platycodon  chinense,  217  ;  grandiflorum, 
26i ;  grandiflorum  Maridi,  216 

Piatt/codoii  griiii.ii.  toram,  216 

Platyoodons,  note  oa,  491 

Ploughs  in  garden?,  285 

Plum,  Chinese  new,  29;  Cje's  Golden 
Drop,  76,  96  .  cuUure  in  ScotUnd,  30 

Pl'jmsm  orcliiri  houses,  193 

Podophyllum  Emodi,  4l5,  699 

Poduridie,  the,  523 

Pogostemon  Patcnouli,  447 

Poinsettias  in  the  open  air,  6 

Poison  Ivy  or  Poison  Oak,  494 

Poison  V.ne,  the.  117 

Polemjnium  cjufertum,  337 

Polyanthus  changing  col'iur,  354 

PoIygalaCham:o  Jiixus,  31 ;  Chamajbuxua 
purpurea,  264 

Pools,  plants  f  -r,  575 

Poplar,  Balsam,  the.  350;  Black,  the, 
133  ;  Italian,  wood  of,  582 ;  wood  of 
the,  461 

Poplars,  Blaik,  al;  Bablock,  123;  for 
timber,  583 

Poppies,  giant,  567,  537  ;  Muusteal,  483 

Poppy,  Hnnalayau,  the,  172  ;  tree,  82 

Populus  alba  B olle  ina,  438 ;  balsamifera, 
350 ;  nigra,  123 ;  tremula,  for  wet 
places,  356 

Portraits,  plant,  6,  22 

Posjq'ieria  fonnosa,  147 

Posts,  how  to  preserve,  612 

Potassium,  sulphide  of,  405 

Potato  crops,  heavy,  69 ;  disease,  cure 
for,  313,  334  ;  Wornileightoa  Seedling, 
70;  Badfont  R)ae,  591 

Potatoes,  b.-Bt,  the,  9J,   133;   and  Miy 
fro3ts,  479  ;    do  they  generate  ?    372 
eariy    planted,    479 ;    exhinition,    5 
new  kinds  of,  lOC. ;  new  sorti  of,   47. 
planting,  season  of,  334  ;  wide  pUntiog 
in  frames,  547 

Potting  pUnts,  frequency  of,  293 

Powderham  Castle,    Calaithei    at, 
fruits  at,  167 

Preserving  cut  flowers,  37 

Prices,  nurserymen's,  117 

Primrose  seed,  sowing,  489,  510,  563 

Pfimr  jse  conferenca,  the,  4'3J 

Primrose  season,  the,  367 

Primrose,    Chinese,     st  ^rllity    in 
Harbinger,  340;  Bho'.an,  597 

Primroses,  coloured,  392;  double,  516; 
from  seed,  440 ;  hirdy,  notes  on,  363; 
treatment  of,  312  ;  trans  olanting,  301, 
231,  337 

Primula,  blue,  73;  Annie  Hillyer,  181; 
Clusiana,  333;  c  inference,  the,  359, 
405,  417,  502 ;  double,  from  Burghley, 
126  ;  rtoribunda,  81,  Idi,  203  ;  helvetica, 
3)9  ;  integrifoUa,  414  ;  involucrata, 
466  ;  King  of  Primroses,  139  ;  margin- 
ati,  220  ;  mollis,  466,  597 ;  Mrs.  Walton, 
100;  obcoaica,  179,415,463,471;  o3- 
tusifolia,  254,  278,  309,  363;  rosea 
grandifljra,  463;  Rosy  Queen,  27; 
s;o!ilca,  414;  seed  garminaiing,  141; 
Si.eboldi,  60,  38),  46i,  554;  spsctibilii 
Kud  Wulfeoiana,  414  ;  Wnita  Perfec- 
tion, 139  ;  Wutfeniana,  271 
Privet,  variegated,  the,  270 
Privets,  Tree,  403 
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Piimulas,  alpine,  list  of,  416;  atSwanley, 

18  J  ;    Chinese,   100,    148  ;    Chinese,  in 

America,   123 ;    Chinese    scentel,    50 ; 

doable,  propagating,  177 ;  double  white, 

104  ;  li3t  of,  602  ;  notes  on  hardy,  415  ; 

two  distmct,  220;  for  bog  and  rock 

garden,  585 
Profitable  gardening,  lecture  on,  .543 
Protector  for  Strawberries  310 
Prunad  Orehias,  430 
Pruning,  the  art  of.  190;  argument,  a, 

410 ;   in   close  and  open  woods.  276  ; 

orchids,  359,   40 J  ;  Rose?,   41  ;  timber 

trees.   532;    tree,   thcjry  of,   507;    o. 

thinning,  460 
Pruning  saw,  a  nno  433 
Prunus  divtricati,   3J6,  403;  niaritima, 

525  ;    MyroI)alana,  270  ;    triloba,   393  ; 

tomsntosa,  564;    Pissardi,   650;    serj- 

tina,  352,  462  ;  Simoni,  29 
Pulmonariaarvernensis,  412;  saccharata 

grindiflora,  212 
Pulm>narias,  415 
Puschkinia  scdloide',    363 ;    libinotica, 

361 
Pa>ih  saivinj  bench,  the,  275 
Puzz  e  Monkeys  in  Chiii,  z32 
Pyrethrum  MeUon,  553  ;  uligin>3um,  80 
Pyrcthrums  as  annuals,  43 
Pi/rui  Aria,  493 
Pyrus    rtoribunda   atrosangnicea.    247 ; 

japonica,  43r ;  japonii:;a,  training,  525  ; 

Mains  floribunda,   243  ;  Maulei,    383; 

salioifolii,  324 
Pyxldauthera  barbulata,  22 
Pyxidanihera  barbulxta,  209 

Q 

Q  Hrcu^alba,  217.  319  ;  alba,  introducing, 
327  ;  cistauKfolia,  3il;  Cerris,  476; 
Cerris  vulgaris,  wooi  of,  556;  Libani, 
351  ;  Berrata,  351 

Quercui  Cerris  austriaca,  477  ;  Cerris 
carta  m-.ijor,  476;  Cerris  fulKume mis, 
477  ;  drris  Lucombeana  crispa,  47d 

R. 

Rabbit  netting,  fixing.  384 

Ribbits,  remedies  against,  403,  411 ;  and 
forest  tree 3,  382 

Rack  bench,  251 

Radishes,  forced,  215 

Rafts  and  baskets  for  Orchids,  411 

Ragley,  Cedars  at,  22  t 

Ralway  embankments,  planting,  274, 
300.330,  3i4,  351,400,  435,515 

Rulway  rates  and  timbar  carriige,  273 

Rainfall  and  temperature,  176 

Rainfall  in  1834,  98,  12) 

RamonJia  pyrenaica,  194,  416,  491 

Ramondia,  the  white,  ld7 

Ramondias  Kuropeaaspeciei  of,  253 

Ai/is'O/nc'ft-  tree  feller,  329 

Ranunculus  acoaitiioliuj  fl.-pl.,  32  ;  am- 
piexicaulis,  201  ;  anemonoides,  363 ; 
Lyalli,  212;  rutffifohus,  411;  white 
Hercules,  536 

Ranunculus  LyaW,  335 

Ranunculaies,  569;  cilture  of,  73;  Per- 
sia a,  503 

RaoUa  mammillaris,  421 

Raspberries,  summer  audauturaa,  125 

Rational  culture  of  timber  treei,  276 

Radh  U  Com  non,  planting,  330 

Radwooi,  management  of,  381;  Califor- 
nian,  611 

Redwood  tree,  tha,  437 

Ram  idles  against  rabbits,  409,  411 

Kenintheri  cocjinea,  555 

Renealmii  nutans,  66 

Rist  Harrow,  round-leaved,  the,  33 

Retinospora  obtusa  aurea,  604 

Rheum  palmatum  taoghuticum,  516 

Rhipsalis  Houlcti,  60 

RhizoglyphuiS  echinopus,  257 

Rhododendron  cardinale,  227  ;  Danni- 
soai  ani  WiUiamsi,  278 ;  exoaiense, 
39J ;  flowers,  cuttiag,  373;  glauco- 
h/bridum,  3S8.  436;  Mangiest,  553; 
miiitare,  139  ;  Mrs.  James  Shawe,  278  ; 
Nobleanum,  100, 122  ;  Teysmauni.  271 ; 
Thoms  jut,  a  large,  337  ;  virgatum,  338 ; 
shows,  603 

Rhododeadrong,  sweet-scented,  220;  in 
pots,  128 ;  in  wet  soil,  500  ;  at  Fair- 
lawn,  Lytham,  306  ;  variability  in.  376 

Rhubarb,  forcing,  7  ;  varieties  of,  479 

Ribis  sanguineum,  403;  Singuineum 
atrorubrum,  333  ;  spaciosum,  551 

Ridge  Cjcumbers,  430 

Rmds,  walks,  and  lawns,  542 

Robinii,  the,  324;  golden,  the,  493; 
Pseudacacia  amorphxfolia,  479 

Rockeries,  making,  8  ;  top-dressing.  43 

Rockecs,  double,  151 

Rock  plants  in  flower,  1S4 

R}c/cw)od  LUij  of  Neto  Zealand,  234 

Rocky  Mountain  Conifers,  551 

Rocky  Mountain  forests,  328 

Rj»kery,  how  1  /ormel  a,  236;  how  to 
eitablish  a,  145  ;  ho.v  to  form,  191,  163 
Rook  J  colonising,  330 
Root  cutting,  propagating  by,  425 


Root  pruning  and  shelter,  420 

Roots  and  soil  texture,  193 

Rosx  alpina,  545 

Ro3a  Brunoniana,  479;  Lusiadas,  464; 
pyrenaica,  545,  560,  587  ;  rugosa,  547  ; 
rjgosa  ai  a  stock,  539;  rus;osa,  hedges 
of,  312;  laivigata,  538;  polyantha,  593 

Rose  American  Beauty,  496 ;  Deveniiensis, 
547,  559;  General  Gordon,  271;  For- 
tune's Yellow,  3Lii;,  559  ;  Grace  Dar- 
ling, 547  ;  Marechal  Niel,  a  good,  256, 
380.538;  Mart^'chal  Niel,  under  glass, 
33  I ;  Mignooe  te.  258;  Niphetos  in  a 
cool  house,  495,  589  ;  Perle  des  Jardias, 
100;  Primrose  Dame,  271 ;  Reine  Hen- 
rietta, 5i9,  591;  Souvenir  de  la  Mai- 
maison,  559,  583 ;  W.  A.  Richardson, 
518;  Etoile  de  Lyon  and  Alphonse 
Soupert,  457;  Pyrenean,  645;  bushes, 
Urge,  559,  538;  Dog.  a  large,  143; 
gDwing,  profitable,  312,  380;  hedges, 
Japa  lese,  312  ;  houses  in  Anienca, 
379  ;  prospects,  331,  589  ;  pruning,  40  ; 
stocks,  517;  synonyms,  496;  PrincerS 
Beatrice,  60 fc 

Rosemary  wrejth,  the,  594 

Roses,  American.  251;  all  th?  year 
r  mud,  3l2 ;  and  cold  nights,  493 ;  at 
Waltham  Cross,  312  ;  blight  in.  and 
remedy  for,  495 ;  covering  Toorns,  163  ; 
early,  230;  from  Jersey,  383  ;  in  Feb- 
ruary, 122;  in  hedgerows,  21;  m'xed 
masses  of.  312  ;  on  wall^,  559  ;  plant- 
ing, 41 ;  planting  in  spring,  2.6;  pro- 
tec:ing,  4i ;  pruning.  400,  479  ;  raising 
seedling,  547  ;  soil  lor,  40  ;  standard, 
dying,  221;  Tea,  best.  517;  Tea,  in 
pots,  495  ;  Tea,  under  glass  256  ;  work 
among,  in  early  June,  519 ;  yellow, 
42 ;  hedges  of  Tea,  593  ;  button-hole,  594 

Rot-proof  scrim,  268,  405 

Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  99,  191 

Rubus  australis  in  Arran,  85  ;  deliciosus, 
247 ;  rosEcfolius  coronarius,  13  ;  spec- 
tabilis,  425,  599 

Rudbeckias,  491 

Rue  Anemones  at  home,  599 

Ruscus  racennsKS,  43 

Rash  Lily,  the.  167 


S. 


S  iciolablum  bellinum,  139 

Sagiiticia  montevidensis,  6 

Sa^ittarias,  the,  3 

S  iUd3,  winter,  91 

Salix  ciprea  for  wet  places,  355 

Salvii    boliviana  var.    verticillata.    26; 

boliviensis,  185  ;  Greggi,82;  nigressens, 

495 
Salvia  Candelabrum,  113 
Sambucusracem^sa,  403,433;  pubens,  599 
Sand  Plum,  ihe,  525 
Sand,  s'.a?,  491 
Sa-ricenia  purpurea,  392,  492  ;  hardiness 

of,  309 
Savin,   the.  and  its  varieties,  270 ;    on 

lawns,  223 
Savoys,  culture  of,  430  ;  dwarf  v.  tender, 

215 
Saw,  new  pruning,  462  ;  in  tree  pruning, 

410;  cross-cut,  the,  609 
Sxw,  pruning,  a  new.  433 
SiwJuso  as  manure,  295  ;  gas,  3)2 
S3,wniill,  arrungeni'int  o/th".,  509 
Sawmills  in  New  Sjuth  Wales,  358 
Saws,  manufacture  of,  451 ;  note  on,  436 ; 

circular,  612 
Saiifraga    Bjydi,    333;    Bnrseriana,   80, 

143,  211 ;  coriophylla.  261;  Untoscana 

superba,  553  ;  ligulata,  202.  208  ;   Mac- 

nabiana,  605;  peltata,  338;  longifolia 

and  lantoscaua,  587 
Saxifraja  lonjifoUa.  566 
Sixi/rages,  broad  leaved,  on  banks,  541 
Sixifrages,  heart-leaved,  511 
Sctrborough  Lilies  in  March,  203 
Schizanthnses  in  potj,  576 
Schtzophragma  hydrangeoides,  505 
School  of  forestry,  the  proposed,  509 
Scientific  committee,  ths,  116 
Scitia  amcena,  237  ;   campanulata,  237  ; 

imritimx,  233  ;    patu'.a,    287  ;  peru- 

vianx,  233  ;  sibirioa,  238 
Scilla  bifolia  varieties,  286;  Hughi,  392  ; 

peruviana,  551 ;  s'biric  ;  v.  Chionodoxa, 

400  ;  taurica,  173.  230 
Scillas,  hardy  iiinds  of,  286  ;  at  Christmas, 

16 
Scilly  Island  Diftolils.  210,  232 
Sjoliopus  Bigelowi,  378 
Sc  >tch    Fir,    artificial    plantations    of, 

250 ;    as   a   joinery   wood,    357 ;    for 

timbsr,  355 ;  golden,  57  ;    influence  of 

soil  on,  407  ;  plantations,  403  ;  timber, 

558,  603;  value  of,   332;    varieties  of 

the,  532,  603 
Scotch  Firs  and  black  game,  409 
Scotch  Firs,  grouj  of,  652 
Scotch  Ping,  the',  46J  ;  deterioration  of, 

610 
Sotland,  destructive  fires  in,  534  ;  fruit 

culture  in,  essay  on,  30 
Scrim,  rot-proof,  226,  203,  405 
Scuticarii  SCeeli,  7S 
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Seaforthia  elegans,  266 

Sea  Hollies,  the  238 

Seakale,  402;    forcing,  8,   216;  growing; 

and  forciog,  20  ;  late  crop  of,  430 
Seasoning  timber  for  estate  work,  300 
Seiuiii  acre,  .ilG  ;  alhuui.  315  ;  Cfvrulexnn, 

ka}ntscha.ticam,Zll ;  Maxiiiiowiczi,Zl6; 

maxitnum,    31G  ;  poptiU^o'ium,    316 ; 

pulchellum,  315  ;  spectabUe,  315  ;  Tele- 

jihiiDii,  316 
Seilum  coraicum,    314;    spectabile,  33; 

trifldum,  31" 
Seduma,  cultivated,  314 
Seed  raiain,',  530  ;  raiaing  in  box ^s,  418 
Seed  of  (Orchids,  205 
Seeds,  keepiog,  46 ;  new  v.  old,  92 ;  old, 

treatment  of,  344  ;  soikiaG;,  548 ;  sow- 
ing and  covering.  190 
Sempervivum  triste,  362 
Senecio  Ghiesbreghti,  179  ;  macroglosaus, 

332  ;  pulcher,  451 
Se^uoii  sempervireas,  383,437,  611 
Shafting,  hollow  v.  solid,  275 
Shakespeare's  country,  166 
Shallots,  culture  of,  213 
Sheep  in  Hyde  Park,  560 
Shelter,  effects  of,  on  trees,  356  ;   and 

rjot  pruning,  419  ;  for  trees,  434 
Shows,  flower,  music  at,  331 
Shrub,  a  worthless,  417 
Shrubs,  spring  flowering  hardy,  412;  for 

London,  36 ;  for  undercover,  534  ;  in 

pots,  220 ;    under  trees,  117 ;    winter 

flowering,  109 
Sidalcea  Candida,  2D1 
Silene  pendula,  541 ;  Pumilio.  441 
SiajTinchium     fllifolium,    367 ;    graadi- 

floruni.  167 
Sisyrinchiuma,  362 
Slag  sand,  49L 
Slugs,  destroying,  121,  325;  how  to  catch 

them,  257  ;  note  on.  121,  385 
Snapdragons,  white-throated,  593 
Snowberry,  viriegated,  181 
Snowdrop  Tree,  the,  35) 
Snowdrops,  129  ;  at  Chiswick,  202  ;  f  jrc- 
Snapdragons,  white-throated,  593 
idg,  63  ;  lateness  of,  340  ;  variable,  166  ; 
varieties  of,  567 
Snowflake,  Carpathian,  210 

SuCIKTIES  — 

Crystal  Palace  spring  show,  297  ;  sum- 
mer show,  502 
Daffodil  show,  the,  254 
Ghent  Horticultural  Society,  226,  464, 

530 
Haarlem  bulb  show,  226,  272 
Hull  Chr>8anthemum  Society,  206 
Isational  Carnation  andPicotee,  36,  .'>6, 

140,  377 
National  Chrysanthemum,  36,  55,  98 
New  Orleans  Exhibition,  33 
Pansies  show,  2 

Paris  flower  show,  the,  334,  436.  4S1 
Regent's  Park  spring  show,  253 
Royal    HorticaUur^U  of   Ireland,  406, 
504 

Royal  Botanic,  272,  378,  481,  579 
Royal  Horticultural,   16,  55,  76,  139, 

227,  271,  353,  376,  457,  504,  553,  6,5 
RDyal  National  Tulip,  530 
Scottiah  Pansy,  536,  606 
Soil,  origin  of  good,  582;  texture  and 

roots,  19  i 
Soils,  tough,  436,  429,  471 
Solauum  Lycopersicum  R3  Umbert),  6 
Solanums,  berry- bearing,  242 
Soldanellt  montana,  441 
SomeThill,  Kent,  59 
Somerset,  season  in,  206 
Sonerila  margaritacea  argentea,  423 
Sonerilas,  the,  420 
Soot  and  its  uses,  286 
Soot  waer,  value  of,  314 
Southwark  Park,  duci  pond  in,  530 
Sowing  V  transplanting,  510 
Spanink  Bayonet,  the,  in  fruit,  267 
Spanish  CheHnut,  the,  291 
Spanish  Furze,  533 

Spade,  trowel,  and  dibbar  plantinz.  442 
Spanninnia  africana,  580  ;  africana  flore- 

pleno,  278 
Sparaxis,  512 

Sparrows  and  Crocuses,  364 
Sphagnum,  living,  205  ;  for  Orchids,  58 
Spinach,  the  best,  90 
Spindle  tree,  the,  57,  324 
Sptrcea  Aruncua.  113;    astilboides,  560 ; 
Lindleyana,   293;    palmata,    14.    511; 
palmata  alba,  579  ;  Thuubergi,  323 
Spiriva^  at  Easter  Duddin(}>iti>n,  525 
Spray  dirtuser,  Owen's,  325 
Spring  flowers.  110  ;  arrangement  of.  411; 

notea  on,  229,  304 
Spring  in  winter,  141 
Sprinjtale  injects,  523 
Spruce,  black,  the,  550  ;  Fir  timb-r,  532, 

610 
Squills,  spring  flowers,  233  ;  the  hardy, 

2S6 
Squirrel  Corn,  the,  413 
St.  Nicholas  House,  Siarborough,  311 
Stachyurua  pr.Tcox,  403 
S:ate  forestry  ia  tha  cjlonlea,  302 
Statice  floribunda,  580 


Statuary  and  vases  in  gardens,  512 

Steam  heating,  379 

Stephauutis  in  aunshine,  538 

Stinkwood,  African,  383 

Stocks,  double  and  single^  56S  ;  garden, 
17U  ;  note  on,  593 

Stoking  stove  boilers,  298 

St  jnecrops,  cultivated,  314 

Stone  Pine  at  Cartel  Gundol/o,  246 

Stone  Pine,  the,  324 

Stove  boilers,  stoking,  29S 

Strawberries,  best  early,  ;_;:t5  ;  by  post, 
395  ;  digging  amongst,  o3S  ;  earlhin^ 
up,  77,  12(i ;  f  )rced,  394  ;  forcing,  443  ; 
in  autumn,  29,  367  ;  mildew  on,  443  ; 
old,  in  pots,  222  ;  setting  of,  l9u 

Strawberry  La  Grosse  Sucree,  45b  ;  Lax- 
ton's  King  of  the  Earlies,  505  ;  forcing, 
2C1 ;  plants,  old,  in  pots,  170 ;  protector, 
310;  tiles,  468;  Pauline,  605 

Streamlet  at  Endsleigh,  465 

Strelitzia  Kegina-,  38,  95 

Stud  Flower,  the,  212 

Stylewor^s,  the,  136 

Sfylidium  mucronatum,  134;  saxi/ra- 
goides,  13,'> 

Stylidiuma,  the,  135 

Styphelia  parvitlora,  163 

Styrax  serrulatum,  564  ;   japonicum,  604 

Sugar  Mapl^  the,  410 

Sulphide  of  potassium,  495;  for  plant 
pesta,   3'24 

Sulphide  of  potassium  v.  mildew.  379, 
458 

Sulphur  and  rabbits,  409 

Summer  in  the  midlands,  535 

Su  'idews,  long  and  thread-leaved,  221 

Sunflowers,  tbe  cultivated,  tC 

Swamp  Pink,  82 

Swanley,  notes  from,  ISO 

Sweet  Pea,  Scarlet  Invincible,  561 

Sweet  ^eas  and  their  culture,  265 

Swiss  Stone  Hne,  the,  222 

Switzerlaud,  forest  law  in,  510 

Sycamore,  wood  of  the,  461 

sylviculture  or  forestry,  460 

Synonyms  of  Chrysanthemums,  18 

Syringa  Josikica,  564 


Tacsonia  as  a  room  plant,  52 
Tacsonia  Van  Volxemi,  268 
Tacionias,  culture  of,  219 

Taddy/orde,  335 

Tagasaste,  the,  144 

Tamarisk  in  flower,  534 

Tamzrifik,  the,  in  the  desert,  ISO 

Tank  borders  and  Phylloxera,  4  i 

Tank?  for  rain-water,  314 

Tar  and  rabbits,  409 

Tar  paved  walkd,  165 

Tar  paving,  286 

Taxing  income  on  won  js,  330 

Taxoaium  siuense,  117 

Taxus  baccata  aurea,  634 

Teak  wood,  compressed,  358 

Tecoma  auitratii-,  94  ;  capensis,  94 ; 
grandi/iora,  94;  raaicans,  94;  stans, 
94 

Tecomas  and  thei.-  culture,  93 

Tecophylrea  cyanocrojua,  340 

Telegraph  polea,  330  ;  living,  434,  462 

Temperature  aud  laiufall,  176 

Tenms  lawns,  393 

'J  halictrum  anemouoides  fl.-pl ,  412 

Thalictruma,  2i;l 

Thames  side  icenery,  254 

The  Mote,  Ightham.  19 

Things  we  have  unUamed,  500 

Tninntug,  timely,  507  ;  plantations,  510; 
c.  pruning,  460 

Thorns,  tranaplanting.  564 

Thriuax  granunifolia,  6 

Thuja  gigantei.  433;  gigautea  and  Libo- 
cedrus  decurrens,  431 ;  gigantea,  merits 
of,  355 ;  gigantea.  wood  of,  584  ;  occi- 
dentalia  pendula,  223;  Phippeniaui, 
403,  43S  -.  occidentalis  airea,  604 

Thujopsla  borealis  pendula,  324 

Thunbergia  Harrisi,  333 

Thuoia  Veitchi,  57a,  604 

Thymus  carnosus,  32 

Tile  edgings,  26S 

Tilia  pftiolaris,  473 

Tdhindsia  usneoides,  576 

Timber,  best  time  to  cut,  329;  and  rail- 
way rates,  273  ;  carriages,  383  ;  drying, 
610  ;  Eogliah,  value  of,  384  ;  felliug, 
time  for,  410  ;  for  felling,  aelection  of, 
328,  462;  growing  and  selling,  555.  611; 
harvesting,  433 ;  home,  disposal  of 
328.  6s2;  loading,  43 1.  462;  measuring 
home-grown.  460,  609  ;  of  Scotch  Elm. 
356 ;  preservation  of,  558  ;  pruning  v. 
thinning,  434,  460;  saleable  and  un- 
salaable,  507;  seasoning,  329;  season- 
ing for  estate  woik,  300  ;  selecting  for 
felling,  432  ;  selling  home  grown,  273  ; 
tree  culture,  rational,  276,  299  ;  trees 
intermixing,  432;  trees,  pruning,  507  ; 
uses  of  native,  355 ;  valuing  standing, 
229,  327,  332,  356,  382  ;  what  to  do  with 
our,  249,  273,  300  ;  fast-grown,  607 


Timber,  marketing  home  grown,     602  ; 

Scotch  Eir,608  ;  trees,  proving,  607  ;  of 
Spruce,  610 

Tistiury  Yew,  the,  577 

Titanic  flower,  a,  232 

Toadstool,  Orange  Milk,  295 

Tobacco  juice,  vaporised,  22 

Tomatoes,  early  and  late,  214 ;  root- 
restricted,  314  ;  the  best,  90  ;  without 
manure,  134,  216,  448,  570 

Tooting,  spring'  flowera  at,  144 

Topics,  gardening,  77,  104 

Torenia  coucolor,  22  ;  Fordi,  22 

Tower  of  London  garden,  228 

Transplanting,  evils  of,  431,  462;  v. 
sowing,  510  ;  v.  tree  diseases,  555 

Trapping  ants,  325 

Tree    diseases  and    transplanting,   555 
felling  by  saws,  433 

Tree  felling  by  steam,  329 

Tree  Ferns  in  Arran,  85 ;  growth,  obser- 
vations on,  584 ;  nurseries  on  estate, 
357;  Pc-eonies,  vaiieties,  533  ;  planting, 
indirect  advantages  of,  509 ;  planting 
in  London,  95 ;  planting,  preparing 
ground  for,  431  ;  Poppy,  the,  S2 ; 
praner,  3.5;  roots  on  lawns,  212; 
roots  in  flower  beds,  138  ;  shelter  in 
orchards,  336 

Trees,  branch-shedding,  551 ;  British, 
Wood  of,  401,  403  ;  coniferous,  renovat- 
ing, 57 ;  driving  nails  into,  631 ;  dying 
out,  4'.;4 ;  effects  of  climate  on,  531 ; 
t fleets  of  wind  on,  433  ;  effects  of  shel- 
ter on,  356 ;  for  avenues,  550 ;  for 
smoky  localities,  351;  for  villa  gar- 
dens, 144  ;  for  wet  and  dry  aituations, 
355,  361 ;  from  root  cuttings,  425 ; 
giants  and  dwarfs,  among,  581;  gird- 
ling, 329  :  golden-leaved,  323  ;  group- 
ing ornamental,  552;  habits  of,  358; 
in  cemeteries,  3 ;  late  leafing,  493 ; 
lopping  deciduous  431 ;  nailing  fence 
rails  1 1.  462 ;  native,  uses  of.  355  ;  of 
West  Virginia,  410;  old,  difference  of 
bulk  in,  581 ;  old-fashioned.  117 ;  on 
chalk  soils,  248;  planting  for  profit, 
essay  on.  583;  protection  of,  from  in- 
sects, 3S4 ;  shade  and  shelter,  essay  on, 
5;l;  shrub  growth  under,  117;  that 
rabbits  like,  334  ;  that  thrive  iu  Lon- 
don, 33 ;  the  growth  of,  299  ;  timber, 
intermixing,  432 ;  timber,  thinning, 
582  ;  preserving  old,  352 ;  useful,  39 

Trieyrtis  hirta,  263 

Triteleia  uniflora  in  massej,  417 

Tritoma  puniila,  415 

Troprcolum  Jarratti,  470 ;  rhomboidenni, 
30  j 

Troy  Cemetery,  79 

Trumpet  Flower,  94 

Tuberoses,  culture  of,  16;  after  flower- 
ing, 488 

TuUpa  Borszczowi,  6,  416  ;  Greigi,  412; 
maleolens,  413;  oculus-solis  merven- 
sis,  376 ;  Ostrowskiana,  164 

Tulips,  Lancajh  re,  536 ;  new,  certifi- 
cated, 553 

Turf  laying,  118 

Turkey  Oaks,  the,  476 

Turkey  Oaks,  wood  of,  510,  553 

Turxe>/'.s-beard  Plant,  224 

Turnip  Chirk  Castle,  133  ;  Milan,  .".TO 

Turnips,  the  best,  91 

TussUagj  fragrans,  172 

Tussocky  parks,  542 


Undercover,  shrubs  for,  534 
Underwood,  trees  for,  357 

V. 

Valerian,  Golden,  the,  311 

Valleys,  frosty,  4.;7 

Vallota  purpurea,  a  white,  £0 

Vallutas  in  flower  in  spring,  265 

Valuing  standing  timber,  299 

Valuing  timber,  327 

Vanda  Cathcarti,  78 ;    Lowi,  56 ;  parvi- 

flora,  lis  ;   peduncularia.  58  ;  spathu- 

lata,  lis 
Vanda  peduncularis,  51 
Vaporised  t()bacco  juice,  22 
Vegetable  Marrows,  267  ;  the  beat,  91 
Vegetable  iheep,  421 
Vegetable  supp  y,  our,  98 
Vegetables  and  fruits,  forced,  45 
Vegetables,  best  sorts  of,  39,  133 ;  new 

and  good,  175  ;  young  spring.  372 
Vegetation  on  the  Ziinbesi,  255 
Veilch  Memorial  prize  fund,  the,  162 
Verba^cum   Chaixi,   172;    ntgrutn,   173; 

phoeniitum,  173 
Verbascums,  or  Mulleins,  172 
Verbtiua  Distinction,  553  ;  Dr.  Feyerlin, 

539  ;  Fairy  Queen,  553  ;  Purity,  580 
Verbeaina  Mameana,  66 
Veronica  Anderaoni,  172  ;  derivation  of 

name.  167  ;  Hulkeana,  495,  512 
Viburnum  pUcatum  iu  pots,  564 
Villa  gardens,  trees  and  shrubs  for,  144 
Vinci  acutiloba,  109,  130,  137,  141 
Vine  leaf  mite,  the,  565 
Vine  wood,  growth  of,  78 


Vines,  do  able -rooted,  5 ;  extension- 
grown.  524,  565  ;  fertility  of  young, 
15  ;  horizontally  trained,  5  ;  in  sum- 
mer, watering,  565 ;  newly  planted, 
419;  on  the  extension  system,  310, 
354,  367;  pruning  and  dressing,  29; 
pruning  out  door,  14  ;  steaming,  500  ; 
supernumerary.  28 

A'ioli  bifiora,  491;  Mrs.  Gray,  361; 
pedata,  201 

Viola  Mrs.  Gray,  361 

Violas  for  summer  bedding  567 

Violet,  Comte  Brazza's  White.  113,  416 

Violet  Cress,  the,  368 

Violets,  144;  culture  of,  13,  24,  339; 
double,  14,  100;  double  white,  3S9; 
early,  122 ;  from  teed,  233,  232;  in 
autumn  aud  winter,  49  ;  wild,  416 

Viigioiau  forests,  trees  of  the,  410 

Vriesia  brachyatachya,  26 ;  janeiriensis 
variegati,  139 

W. 

Walcot,  Asparagus  forcing  at,  20 
Walkd,  aaphalte,  23,  to,  120,   225 ;  con- 
crete, 23  ;  edgings  for,  411 ;  garden. 
23 ;  gravel,  23 ;  road  aud  lawns,  542  ; 

shady,  311;  tar-pived,  165 
Wallflowers,  double  yellow,  112 
Walla  of  hothouses,  109 
Wail^,  plant- covered,  536 
Walnut,  black,  ths,  269 
Walnut,  the,  348;  culture,  27 
Waratah,  the,  267 
Warwickshire  gardens,  167 
Washington  Thorn,  the,  528 
Water  Lilies,  64 

Water  plants  for  small  pools,  575 
Water  saucers  and  flower  pois,  16 
Water  tanks,  rain.  314 
Watering  pots,  too  lai^e,  314 
Wattles  iu  Arran,  85 
Wax  for  tree  wounds.  409 
Weather,  prophesying  the,  77 
W^eeping  Conifers,  some,  351 
Weevils,  Pine,  looking  out  for,  302 
Weigelaa  under  giaaa,  369 
Welcombe  Woods,  145 
Wellingtonia,  Deodar  and  Araucaria,  39 
Welsh  spring  flowers,  144 
Westminster,  public  garden  at,  483 
W^estonbirt,  note  from,  464 
Weymouth  Pine,  the.  299 
White  Beam  tree,  the,  492 
White  Oak  and  Ches.nut,  wood  of,  407 
What  to  do  with  our  timber,  249 
Willow  as  a  timber  trej,  5S3  ;  catkins, 

303 ;   Goat,  for  hedges,  350  ;  wood  of 

the,  461 
Willows  for  profit,  583 
W'indflowers,  470 
Window  gardening,  374 
Wind.^or  Forest,  459 
Winter  gardens,  121 ;  Orchids.  17  ;  work 

f  <jr  florists,  13 
Wireworm,  lalse,  379 
Wislev,  flowers  at,  383 ;  Wood,  469 
Wistaria,  the  white,  563  ;  sinensis,  492 
Wonga  Wonga  Vine,  9J 
Wood,    good,    how    to    recognise,    508 ; 

durability  of,  as  posts,  329 ;   carvers, 

Indian,  330  ;   charred  by  steam,  329 ; 

growing  and  selling,  555;   for  fenfes, 

preparing,  557 ;   for  gunpowder,  434  ; 

of    British  trees,   408,   461  ;    of    Wild 

Cherry,  558 ;  ripened  fruit  tree,  221 ; 

selling  home-grown,  249 
Wooden  bolts  in  buildings,  532 
Woodlands,  hay  from,  558 ;  suggestions 

for  extending,  509 
Woodlice,  destroying,  222  ;  and  Potatoes, 

334 ;  trapping,  86 
Wood*,  endurance  of,  534;  an  1  forests, 

263 ;  light  and  air  in,  274,  300 ;  taxing 

income  on,  330 
Work  done  during  week,  12,  34,  48,  73, 

96.  114,  131,  142,  182,  1S7,  217,  K43,  2feO, 

289,  316,    346,    370,   398,  422,  445,  474, 

498.  5-20,  515,  572 
Wulfenia  Amber .tiana,  137 


Xanthocephaluni  gymnospermoides,  82 
Xe'vphyllam  seli/oiiuni,  224 
Xiphion  janceum,  551 


Yam?.  Chinese,  313 

Vellaw  Roses,  42 

Yew-tree  Va!e_ patriarchs  of,  598 

Vew-tree  Vale,  Surrey  578 

Yew3.  golden,  40  ;  some  celebrated,  599 

Yucca  acumiTiata,  266 

Yucca  fllamentosa  variegati,  309 

Yuccas,  garden,  266  ;  note  on,  26*,  303 

Z. 

Zambesi,  vegetation  on  the,  186,  256 
Zinc  pots,  13 

Zinnias  in  lirge  masses,  307,  363 
Zephyr  Lily  the,  284 
Zephyranthes,      142  ;     Candida,      279 
Treatia?,  284 
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Abelia  rupestrU          ..        —        ..  424 

Abelia  uniflora ..        „        ,.        ..  425 

Aca:ia  verticillata      ^         ..         ..  177 

Actinidia  Kolomikta,  fruit  of        . .  594 

^Echmeas  at  home 54 

Adiautum  Edgeworthi         ..        ..  449 

Adisntum  pedatum    ..        ..        ..  528 

Agapanthua  umbellatus  out-of-doors  191 

Agave  americana        283 

Alexandrian  Laurel 43 

Algiers,  a  garden  entrance  and  court 

in          ..         ..  489 

Alpine  plants  protector        . .  341 

American  Aloe,  or  Maguey  . .         . .  283 

Ameiican  Larch,  the 350 

Aquilegia  californica 513 

Afiuilegia  aibirica       517 

Arizona,  Cacti  in        468 

Arundo  Donax  on  a  lawn     ..        ..  307 

Aster  Amellus 202 

Austrian  mountain  stream  . .        . .  428 


Bablock,  black  Poplars  at    . .        . .  123 

Bean,  Soissons  large  runner  . .  589 
Bean,  white  Dutch  Scimitar  or  Case 

Knife 590 

Begonia  Lynchiana 417 

Bhotan  Cypress           39 

Birch,  cut-leaved  Weeping  . .        . .  437 

Black  Walnut,  the,  in  United  States  270 

Bordighera,  Palma  at 1G5 

Cacti  in  Arizona  and  Utah  . .        46S,  460 

Calantbe  vestita          83 

Calopogon  pulchellus            ..         ..  440 

Castanea  vesca 192 

Cemetery  at  Tr-'y        79 

Cerasua  ilicifolia         116 

Cereus  gicanteus         468 

Cherry,  Holly  leaved 116 

Chestnut,  sweet,  in  an  Italian  village  -294 

Chirk  Castle 231 

Christmas  Rose,  tlower  buda  of  ..  301 
Christmas     Roses    with    Saxifrage 

and  Aralia  leaves 500 

Chrysanthemum  Lady  Margaret   . .  001 

Cistus  laurifolius  niaculatus           . .  571 

Ciatus  villoaus  creticua  ..  ..  571 
Ci&tuses  on  sandbanks  in  a  Surrey 

garden 5ii3 

Climber-covered  house  in  Hampshire  595 

Columbine,  Red  Californian            . .  51? 

Convolvulus  major 473 

Coraican  Pine  at  Kew,  the   . .         . .  322 

Crocus  Balansie           279 

Crocus  bitlorus  puaillus                   ..  279 

Crocus  etruscus 279 

Crocus  leucoryhnchus           . .         . .  279 

Crocus  reticulatus 279 

Cuban  Lily,  the           288 

Cupressus  torulosa 39 

Cyathus  vernicoaus 419 

Cyclamen  europaeum 545 

Cyclamen  neapolitanum  .,545 

Daphne  indica  alba 259 

Davallia  tenuifolia  Veitchiana      ..  504 

Dicentra  Cucullai'ia 4i3 

Dicentra  thalictrifolia           . .         . .  138 

Diospyros  Kaki,  fruit  of        ..         . .  i68 

Drosera  filiformis  and  longifolla    . .  221 


Dunkeld  House  389 

DuQkeld,  cathedral  at  ..        ..  397 

Dunkeld,  ruios  in  garden  at  ..  404 

Dunkeld,  the  Tay  above       ..         ..  401 

Dutchman's  Breeches  ..        ..  413 


Echinocactu3  Visnago  .,  469 

Endsleigh,  streamlet  at        ..        ..  465 

Eryngium  alpinum 238 

Eryngium  amethystinum     ..         ..  238 

Eryngium  bromeliJcEolium  ..         ..  239 

Eryngium  eburneum 239 

Eryngium  Lasseauxi 240 

Eryngium  pandanifolium     . .        . .  239 

EuL'haris  mite,  the      ..         .,         ..  257 


Forest  machinery,  the  push  bench    275 
Forest  machinery,  the  rack  bench    251 


Calanthus  Elwesi       567 

Gentiana  attiais           91 

Gentiana  algida           89 

Gentiana  asclepiadea 87 

Gentiana  cruciata       ..        «        ..  88 

Gentiana  lutea 88 

Gentiana  Pueumonanthe      ..        ..  88 

Gentiana  septeraflda 88 

Gentiana  verna            89 

GoldeaCIub       213 

Great  Reed  in  garden  landscape    ..  307 

Habenaria  psychodes 441 

Harpalium  rigidum 68 

Helianthus  annuus  globulus  tistulo- 

EU3        68 

Helianthus  argophyllus        . .        . .  67 

Helianthus  multiflorua         . .         . .  74 

Helianthus  muUirtorus  fl.-pL         ..  7L 

Helianthus  orgyalis              . .         . .  67 

Helianthus  rigidus 68 

Helianthus  tuberosua            ..         .,  68 

Helleborus  niger         1 

Helleborus  niger,  flower  buds  of,  . .  365 

Heloniag  buUata          212 

Hibiscus  speciosus               . .        . .  10!> 

Hoya  Cumlngiana        103 

Hydrangea  quercifoUa         ..        ..  199 

Tmpatlens  Jerdoniaj   .        . .        . .  242 

Ipomaea  bona-nox       473 

Ipom^ea  hederacea      . .        . .        . .  473 

Ipomaea  pandurata 373 

Ipomfea  purpurea       473 

Irises,   Cyperua,  and   other    water 

plants..         575 

Jerusalem  Artichoke 68 

Juglans  nigra     .          ..          ..         ..  267 

Kalmia  latifolia          549 

Lapageria    house   in    Chad   Valley 

nursery           . .  101 

Larch,  American,  the 350 

Larix  microcarpi        349 

Lpptosperraum  lanigeriim  in  Wales  145 

Lillum  Browni 343 

Lilium  candidum        344 


Lilium  Krameri          344 

Lilium  longiflorum  formosinum    . .  342 

Lilium  nepalense        344 

Lilium  philippineuse 343 

Lilium  VVallichianum           ..        ..  343 

Lilium  Washingtouianum    ..         ,,  344 

Lipura  ambulans        523 

Lomaria  gibba  in  earthenware  jar..  319 


Maguey,  or  American  Aloe..        ..  283 

Maiden-hair  Fern,  North  American  528 

Mountain  Laurel,  the            ..         ..  549 

Mushroom  lied  out-of-doors            . .  105 

Narcissus  Rip  Van  Winkle  . .        . .  143 

Nepenthes  compac^a 497 

New  Forest,  in  the      ..         ..         _  376 

New  Zealand  Flax  at  Taddyfoide  . .  339 
Nymphnea    flava,    flower-root    and 

leaf  of ^        ..439 

Oak,  Fulham,  the  original  ..        ..  480 

Oak,  Lucombe  ..         ,.         .,         ..  476 

Oaku'ood  Cemetery,  Troy    ..        ..  79 

Odontoglosaum  crrdatum     «.         . .  46 

Omphalodes  Lucili,x 194 

Opuntia  arborescens 468 

Orontium  aquaticum. 213 

Palms  at  Bordighera 165 

Pandanuses  on  the  Zambesi  Riper..  187 

Patchouli  plant,  the 447 

Peotstemon  ;:;laber      . .                    , .  42 

Persimmon,  Japanese,  fruit  of       . .  Ifi9 

Phlebodium  aureum 149 

Phylloxera  punctata 176 

Pine  Barren  Beauty 209 

Pine,  Corsican,  the 321 

Pine,  Stone,  the           246 

Pinus  Laricio 322 

Pinus  Pinea       246 

Plant-covered  wall  in  greenhouse  . .  537 

Platycodon  grandiflorum      . .        . .  216 
Poplars,  Black,  at  Bablock  ..        ..123 

Posoqueria  formosa 147 

Primula,    double,     Chinese,    from 

Burghley        127 

Primula  mollis 597 

Pyxidanthera  barbatula       . .        . .  209 

Quercus  austriaca       ..        _        ..  477 

Quercus  Cerris  and  varieties          ..  476 

Quercus  fulhamensis  ..        «.        ..  477 

Quercus  Lucombeana 476 

Quercus  serrata,  leaf  of        ..        ..351 

Ramondia  in  0.  Forster's  rock  gar- 
den                 .  ..195 

Ramondia  in  pot        196 

Ramondia  pyrenaica  alba    . .        . .  197 

Ransome's  patent  tree  fellar         ..  329 
Ranunculus  Lyalli     ..        «        ..235 

Rhipsalis  HouUeti 63 

Rhizoglyphus  echinopus      ..        .,  257 

Rosa  alpina       545 

Ruscus  racemosua      „        ..        ..  43 


Saxifrages,  broad-leaved,  on  a  bank  641 

Saxifraga  longifolia  on  rocks         ..  566 

Scilla  amtoua               . .         . .         „  287 

Scilla  campanulata i82 

Scilla  maritima           288 

Scilla  patula 287 

Scilla  peruviana          -        . .        . .  288 

Scilla  sibirica 288 

Scotch  Firs,  a  group  of        . .         .  552 

Screw  Pines  on  the  Zambesi          . .  187 

Sedum  acre       316 

Sedum  album 315 

Scdum  ca-ruleum                   . .  315 

Sedum  kamtschaticum  317 

Sedum  Maximowiczi 316 

Sedum  maximum        316 

Sedum  populifolium 316 

Sedum  puU'liellum 315 

Sfcdum  spectabile        315 

Sedum  spurium            315 

Sedum  Telephium 316 

Sedum  trifldum          317 

Somerhill,  Kent         69 

Spanish  Bayonet  Plant,  the           ..  267 

Spiraeas  from  Easter  Duddingston . .  525 

Springtail  insects        523 

St.    Nicholas  House,    Scarborough, 

shady  walk  in           311 

Stone  Pine,  the           246 

Strawberry  tile,  a  new                    . .  310 

Stream  in  mountains  of  Austria    . .  428 

Stud  flower,  the          212 

Stylidium  mucronifolium     . .  134 

Stylidium  saxifragoides  135 

Sweet  Chestnut,  the 291 


Taddyforde,  climbers  on  house  at , .  347 

Tdddyforde,  floe-leaved  planti  at  . .  -i^S 

Tamarisk  in  the  desert         ..        ..  180 

Tecoma  australis        94 

Tecoma  capensis          94 

Tecoma  grandiflora 9t 

Tecoma  radicans         .,         . .  94 

Thames-side  scenery 255 

The  Mote,  Ightham,  19,  22,  23,  27,  30,  31, 
34 

Tiger  Lilies,  bed  of 15? 

Trees  on  bold  rocky  ground           . .  602 

Troy  Cemetery 79 

Turkey's-beard  plant 225 

Utah,  Cacti  in 469 


Vanda  peduncularis  — 
Verb  as  cum  Chaixi 
Verbascum  phteniceum 
Verbascum  nigrum     . . 
Viola  Mrs.  Gray 


51 
172 
173 
173 
361 


Walnut,  black,  the 269 

Wall  covered  with  plants  in  green- 
house   - .         . .         . .         . .         . .  537 

Windsor  Forest,  view  in      . .        . .  452 


Xerophyllum  setifolium 


Salvia  Candelabrum   . . 
Sagittaria  montevidensis 


113        Yew-tree  Vale,  patriarchs  of 
8        Yucca  acuminata 


578 
::66 


AMASONIA  PUNICEA 130 

BARKERIA  LINDLEYANA  CENTER.E        ..         ..  396 

CARNATION  BELLE  HALLTDAY 26 

CI3TUS  FLORENTINUS 570 

CYCLAMEN  REPANDUM  544 

CYPRIPEDIUMCARDINALE 520  I 

CYPRIPEDUM  GODEFROY.E  ..  _         . .  444  ' 

ERYNGIUM  OLIVERIANUM 238  I 

GENTIANA  ANDREW8I  "sQ  \ 

HELIANTHUS  MULTIFLORUS  MAJOR      ..         ..  66 


COLOURED    PLATES. 

HIBISCT'S  GRANDIFLORUS 108 

IPOM.EA  RUBRO  C(ERULEA 472 

LEOXOTIS  LE0NURU3 368 

LILIUM  NEILGHERRENSE 342 

LILIUM  TIGRINUMSPLENDENS 152 

NEPENTHE?  DORMANNIANA,  WILLIAM8I  AND 

HENRYANA «  ..496 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  CORDATUM  VARS.       ..         «  46 

OMPHALODES  LUCILLE 194 

PANSIES,  GROUP  OF        -  262 


PLATYCODON  GRANDIFLORUM  MARIESI         ..  216 

RAMONDIA  PYRENAICA          194 
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JOHN      E.      LANE 


For  upwards  of  half  a  century  the  name  of  John  Lane,  of  Berkhanistea-^,  the  present  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known 
nursery  firms  in  this  country,  has  been  familiar  to  horticulturists.  Born  at  Great  Berkhamstead  seventy-seven  years  ago,  his  life 
from  (juite  a  youth  has  been  spent  in  building  up  a  business  "which  now,  thanks  to  his  energetic  efforts,  enjoys  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion. Living  as  he  has  all  his  days  in  what  may  be  tfermed  the  centre  of  English  horticulture,  no  man  is  better  acquainted  than 
Mr.  Lane  with  its  history  during  the  past  fifty  years.  He  has  witnessed  the  commencement  of  many  fashions  in  gardening  and 
seen  the  end  of  not  a  few.  He  has  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  the  greatest  horticulturists  of  the  present  century,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Loudon,  Lindley,  Paxton,  Fortune,  Elvers,  Robert  Thompson,  and  others.  These  men,  his  contemporaries, 
are  gone  ;  while  he  remains,  hale  and  hearty,  as  capable  of  managing  his  business  as  ever  he  was. 

As  an  exhibitor  Mr.  Lane's  experience  dates  back  as  long  ago  as  1828,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  he  has 
been  a  familiar  figure  at  all  the  great  shows,  especially  at  those  held  in  London.  In  the  days  when  the  exhibitions  at 
Chiswick  were  the  greatest  in  the  country,  !Mr.  Lane  was  a  constant  and  most  successful  exhibitor.  But  e^-en  before  that 
period  he  contributed  to  the  society's  shows.  In  1831  he  showed  the  first  pot  Roses  that  had  ever  been  seen,  and  he 
speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  sensation  they  created,  the  popular  idea  being  that  Rose  culture  in  pots  could  not  be 
successfully  carried  out.  These  first  show  pot  Roses  were  but  small  specimens — a  striking  contrast  to  the  monste  rplants 
some  6  feet  through  which  have  been  shown  during  recent  years,  and  from  the  same  nursery,  too.  Roses  were  always 
a  speciality  at  Berkhamstead ;  over  forty  years  ago  Loudon  said  he  found  more  kinds  of  Roses  in  Messrs.  Lane's 
nursery  than  in  any  other.  .Since  then  hardy  fruits,  trees,  and  .shrubs  have  received  most  attention  from  Mr.  Lane, 
and  his  nursery  at  the  present  time  shows  how  extensive  his  trade  in  them  is.  Although  the  nurseries  are  not  located 
on  or  even  near  a  heathy  or  peaty  soil,  Berkhamstead  has  become  famous  for  its  American  plants,  such  as  Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias,  Azaleas,  and  the  like ;  these,  though  generally  thouglit  to  re(juire  peat,  grow  luxuriantly  without  it — in  fact, 
in  yellow  loam.  The  Japanese  Azalea  mollis  introduced  by  Fortune  has  been  for  years  one  of  the  Messrs.  Lane's  special  objects 
of  culture,  and  its  present  popularity  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  their  never  lia\dng  lost  an  opportunity  to  exliibit  it 
in   its  finest  condition. 

INIr.  Lane's  long  experience  among  hardy  fruits  has  made  him  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject,  a  fact  recognised 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  by  whom  he  has  been  made  vice-president  of  their  fruit  committee.  The  large  permanent 
orchards  at  Berkhamstead  in  connection  with  the  nurseries  afford  abundant  material  for  ttudy,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Apples, 
which  has  been  JNIr.  Lane's  hobby,  and  of  which  he  has  acquii'ed  a  profound  knowledge.  Among  new  sorts  originated  by  him  is 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  one  of  the  finest  of  its  class  and  now  becoming  widely  popular,  although  many  years  have  elapsed  since  it 
was  first  put  into  commerce.  Grape  culture,  too,  has  engaged  Mr.  Lane's  attention  for  years,  and  most  successful  has  he  been, 
especially  with  Vines  in  pots,  which  have  won  for  him  a  wide  reputation  as  a  Grape  grower  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
also  abroad,    wherever  his  Grapes  have  been  exhibited. 

Mr.  Lane  and  Mr.  John  Lee  (the  subject  of  our  last  memoir)  are  now  among  tlic  oldest  representatives  of  the  nur.sery 
trade  in  this  country — men  widely  known  and  held  in  the  highest  respect. 


.-^  ^- 
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CHURCH  DECORATION. 
It  will  be  generally  admitted,  I  think, 
that  the  floral  decoration  of  churches  has 
greatly  improved  of  late,  not  only  as  re- 
gards the  quantity  of  material  used,  but 
also  in  quality  ;  the  arrangements  are 
lighter  and  more  graceful  than  hitherto. 
The  old  heavy  masses  of  commonplace 
Evergreen  have  given  place  to  light 
festoons  or  delicate  tracery.  Well-btrried 
Holly  of  course  we  must  have,  and  Ivy, 
with  its  jet-black  clusters  of  berries  and 
long  graceful  sprays  ;  other  Evergreens 
that  in  winter  give  our  gardens  such  a 
snug  look  we  must  also  have,  and 
especially  those  that  bear  berries. 
Amongst  flowers,  white  ones  predomi- 
nate, with  just  a  sprinkling  of  brilliant 
colour  to  give  life  to  the  whole.  On 
entering,  the  first  thing  that  attracts 
attention  in  most  churches  is  the  font  ; 
this  is  mostly  decorated  at  the  base  with 
Ferns,  Lycopods,  and  dwarf  foliage 
plants  plunged  in  fresh  green  Moss,  the 
other  ornamentations  being  some  bril- 
liant berried  Solanums,  white  and  red 
Primulas,  white  and  red  Tulips,  and 
that  most  appropriate  and  fragrant  of 
bulbs,  the  early  Roman  Hyacinth.  The 
."fill' 
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flowers.     The    columns   or    arches    are    lightly 
wreathed  with  long  sprays  of  Ivy,  as  are  also  the 
candelabra,  and  various    devices    in  variegated 
Holly  and  other  handsome  foliage  surround  the 
texts  that  are  placed  on  the  walls.     The  pulpit 
and  reading-desk  are  generally  prettily  decorated 
with  wreaths  made  of  the  very  finest-leaved  Co- 
nifers, Box,  or  Ivy,  associated  with  dried  Cape 
flowers  or  Everlastings  and  designs  in  brilliant 
Holly  berries.     At  the  base  plants  of  dwarf  habit 
are  used  with  good  efl:'ect,   notably   Ferns  and 
other  fine-foliaged  plants  intermixed  with  white 
and  red  flowering  plants.     But  it  is  on  the  altar 
and  reredos  that  we  find  the  most  lavish  display 
of  flower,  and  although  some  still  adhere  to  formal 
gilt  stands  and  flower  holders  with  water  tubes 
for  the  stalks,  many  have  adopted  more  natural 
styles  of  arrangement,  consisting  of  zinc  or  tin 
troughs  for  holding  water,  in  which  flowers  and 
foliage  and  good-sized  branches  of  hardy  shrubs 
01  Fern  fronds  are  inserted,  the  tins  being  hidden 
by  flakes  of  fresh  green  Moss.     Bold  and  striking 
arrangements  consist  of  Arum  Lilies  associated 
with  their  own  foliage,  late-flowering  Japanese 
I  Chrysanthemums,   Poinsettias,  and    Amaryllisef. 
j  In  large  decorations  in  which  plants  are  employed 
I  very  effectively  Palms  are  most  useful,  especially 
tall  graceful  kinds,   such  as   Seaforthia  elegana 
and  Cocos  Weddelliana.     Amongst  hardy  flowers 
-vhite  Christmas  Roses  might  be  employed  with 
.dvantage.      In  mild   seasons  and  in  sheltered 
ooalities  they  are  sometimes  produced  in  profu- 
ion,  and  if  protected  with  a  handglass,  their.blooms 
may  be  had  untar- 
nished by  the  wea- 
ther.   If    there    ia 
one    flower   better 
suited  than  another 
for  church  decora- 
tion, it  is  certainly 
the  Christmas  Rose 
(the  Helleborus  ni- 
ger)  and  especially 
that  form  of  it  well 
named      maximas, 
and    sometimes 
called    the   Scotch 
variety,    and    alti- 
folius.   The  flowers 
are    produced     in 
twos  and  threes  on 
stout,   erect  stems 
fully  8  inches  long  ; 
they  measure  4  in. 
across  at  least  when 
fully  expanded  and, 
rising    well   above 
the  soil,  in  addition 
to  the  natural  pro- 
tection afforded  by 
theautumnal  leaves 
lying  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  the 
broad  dainty  cups 
of  lovely  whiteness 
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remain  unsullied  by  even  a  speck  of  the  closely 
adjacent  soil,  though  quite  unprotected  with  cloche 
or  handlight.  I  ought  to  mention  that  the  flowers 
do  not  all  expand  at  one  time,  but  follow  each 
other  in  rotation.  J.  G. 


Flower   Garden. 


SHOW  PANSIES. 

In  a  volume  of  the  Morists'  Magazine,  published 
in  1835-6, 1  have  come  upon  a  plate  of  Pansies, 
representing  three  very  fine  varieties  in  their  day, 
raised  by  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Iver.  It  was  said  of 
them— the  names  were  Fomona  Superba,  Comte 
de  Sails,  and  Desdemona — that  they  were  the 
finest  the  season  had  produced,  and  doubtless 
they  were.  The  flowers  in  that  year  had  become 
more  rounded,  stouter  in  texture,  and  the  colours 
more  pronounced  than  the  blossoms  figured  in  the 
earlier  numbers  of  the  Flnricultural  Cabinet ;  and 
it  is  quite  correct  to  say  that  Thomson,  Mountjoy, 
and  others  did  wonders  with  the  Pansy  in  those 
days.  The  yearly  improvement  was  striking  and 
rapid,  and  by  the  time  1850  was  reached.  Hale, 
Turner,  Dickson,  and  others  had  produced  flowers 
that  were  regarded  by  the  florists  in  those  days  as 
little  less  than  perfect. 

It  is  said  that  the  Pansy  was  never  cultivated 
as  a  florist's  flower  until  it  was  taken  in  hand  by 
Mr.  Thomson.  He  was  gardener  to  Lord  Gambler, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  in  1813  or  1814  his  lord- 
ship carried  to  him  a  few  plants  of  Heartease 
gathered  in  the  fields  near  his  mansion  at  Iver. 
They  were  the  yellow  and  white,  and  his  lordship 
requested  him  to  cultivate  them.  Having  done 
so,  Mr.  Thomson  soon  discovered  that  a  great  im- 
provement was  effected  in  the  flowers,  and  this  led 
to  as  many  other  sorts  being  collected  as  could  be 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood :  and  he  states, 
"  About  five  years  after  this  commencement  I  had 
raised  many  seedlings  from  the  originals  ;  and  one 
which  took  Lord  Gambler's  fancy  was  named  Lady 
Gambler,  and  another  George  IV.;  a  third  was 
named  Ajax.  The  first  good  shaped  flower  was 
named  Thomson's  King."  At  that  time  the  only 
mark  in  the  eye  of  the  Pansy  (now  occupied  in  the 
case  of  the  fine  varieties  of  the  present  day  by  a 
huge  dense  dark  blotch)  was  a  few  dark  lines,  and 
the  dark  eye,  which  is  now  one  of  the  chief  re- 
quisites of  a  first-rate  flower,  had  never  been  seen 
or  even  contemplated.  Now,  the  show  Pansy  has 
almost  ceased  to  be  a  florist's  flower  of  any  great 
repute  in  the  south  in  so  far  as  raising  new  varieties 
is  concerned.  The  late  Mr.  Henry  Hooper,  of  Bath, 
almost,  if  not  quite,  up  to  the  time  of  bis  death 
raised  many  flowers,  but  he  seemed  to  have  crossed 
the  show  and  fancy  varieties,  as  not  a  few  of 
the  flowers  displayed  a  dual  character.  Years 
ago  Mr.  Turner  had  to  give  up  their  culture 
at  Slough,  though  for  several  years  the  Royal 
Nursery  there  was  the  leading  southern  home 
of  the  Pansy ;  but  in  the  north  the  Scotch 
florists  are  active  in  the  culture  and  production  of 
new  varieties,  and  at  the  great  exhibition  at 
Dundee  in  September  last  not  only  were  show  and 
fancy  Pansies  largely  produced,  but  they  were 
surprisingly  fine,  the  show  varieties  being  'parti- 
cularly attractive.  The  cool,  moist  districts  of 
the  north  are  favourable  to  the  culture  of  the  more 
delicate-constitutioned  show  Pansy,  and  the  plants 
do  well  there,  while  they  wither  away  in  the 
drier  districts  of  the  south  ;  but  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  if  southern  florists  would  take  up 
the  culture  of  the  show  Pansy  in  earnest,  a  greater 
measure  of  success  would  reward  their  endeavours. 

The  show  Pansies  are  divided  into  three  main 
sections,  viz. :  selfs,  white  grounds,  and  yellow 
grounds.  The  section  of  self-coloured  fiowers  is 
divided  into  three  divisions,  viz. :  dark  selfs 
yellow  selfs,  and  white  selfs,  the  former  being  the 
most  numerous.  A  selection  of  the  best  dark 
selfs  gives  the  following:  Andrew  li'ox,  a  fine 
dark  glossy  flower,  stout,  smooth,  and  of  good 
form  ;  Arthur  Ormiston,  a  rich  black  self  of  extra 
fine  form  and  substance;  Beacon,  dark  maroon, 
extra  fine;  Garry,  rich,  dark,  very  smooth,  and 


extra  fine  ;  John  Ormiston,  dark,  extra  fine  ; 
Ormsa,  a  dark  glossy  flower  of  excellent  quality ; 
and  Sunny  Park  Rival,  a  rich  dark  blue  self, 
the  very  finest  of  its  class.  Of  yellow  selfs,  the 
following  deserve  a  place  in  any  collection : 
George  McMillan,  deep  yellow,  with  fine  dark 
blotch  ;  George  Murray,  a  pure  yellow  self  of  the 
finest  quality ;  Gomer,  deep  yellow,  extra  fine  form 
and  quality  ;  \V.  Crockett,  clear  golden  yellow, 
very  fine ;  and  William  Johnson,  a  fine  new  golden 
self  of  excellent  properties.  There  are  but  a 
select  number  of  white  selfs ;  they  are— Janet 
Anderson,  pare  white,  with  fine  dark  blotch  ;  Mrs. 
Dobbie,  clear  white,  very  smooth  and  fine ;  Mrs. 
Goodall,  clear  and  stout,  a  good  show  flower  ;  and 
Snowflake,  one  of  the  very  bes^.  The  white 
ground  flowers  supply  a  much  larger  number  to 
select  from  ;  here  are  a  dozen  of  the  best :  Annie 
Stewart,  dark  purple  belting,  very  fine  ;  Bella, 
white,  purple  belting ;  Janet  Lees,  dark  plum 
belting,  extra  fine ;  Juno,  pure  white,  with  rich  dark 
purple  belting  ;  Miss  Barr,  white,  deep  purple 
margin,  finest  form ;  Miss  Ross,  maroon-purple 
belting,  very  fine ;  Mr.  Cowan,  pure  ground,  rich 
purple  belting,  extra  fine;  Mrs.  Henderson,  light 
purple  margin,  very  pleasing;  Mrs.  Proudfoot,  white 
and  light  purple  ;  Mrs.  Ritchie,  white,  light  purple 
belting ;  Princess  of  Wales,  pure  white  and  rich 
maroon,  one  of  the  best ;  and  Undine,  with  very 
light  purple  belting,  novel  and  attractive.  YuUow 
grounds  also  are  always  a  numerous  class,  and  a 
large,  finely-formed,  well-marked  flower  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  of  spring  blossoms.  A  selection 
of  fifteen  varieties  of  these  is  made  as  follows  : 
Ardeos,  deep  yellow  and  purple  belting  ;  Captain 
Cowan,  deep  golden  yellow  and  bronzy  purple  ; 
Corsair,  bright  golden  yellow  and  violet-bronze ; 
Ebor,  gold  and  dark  bronze  ;  Ella  Murray,  yellow 
and  dark  maroon ;  George  S.  Veitch,  rich  golden 
and  deep  purple  ;  James  Black,  deep  yellow  and 
shaded  purple;  John  Henderson,  yellow  and  deep 
purplish  chocolate,  novel  and  fine  ;  John  Stewart, 
yellow  and  bronzy  purple ;  Master  Ord,  yellow  and 
dark  bronze ;  Mrs.  Harvey,  yellow  and  bronzy 
purple ;  Mrs.  Scobie,  gold  and  dark  purple ;  Per- 
fection, golden  yellow  and  dark  purple ;  Pilrig 
King,  gold  and  mulberry  blotch ;  and  William 
Dickson,  pale  yellow  with  light  plum  belting, 
extra  fine. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  show  Pansies  are 
planted  out  in  well-prepared  beds  or  in  a  bed  pre- 
pared in  a  cold  frame,  or  they  are  wintered  in 
pots.  If  in  an  open  bed,  the  soil  should  be  stirred 
when  the  surface  is  dry  enough,  and  a  top-dressing 
from  the  potting  bench  placed  about  each  plant 
will  be  very  useful.  Any  long  shoots  should  be 
pegged  to  the  soil  securely,  as  the  winds  are  apt 
to  blow  them  about  and  break  them  off.  In  the 
case  of  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame,  they  cannot 
have  too  much  air,  except  when  the  weather  is 
very  cold  and  frosty,  and  the  plants  should  be 
gone  over  occasionally  so  that  any  mildewed  leaves 
may  be  removed.  Shanking  is  a  kind  of  disease 
the  Pansy  is  subject  to — that  is,  plants  that  appear 
to  be  full  of  health  and  vigour  in  the  morning  will 
be  down  before  mid-day  almost,  as  if  the  roots  had 
been  severed  with  a  knife.  The  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  remove  the  plants  before  they  become  much 
withered,  place  them  in  cold  water  for  several 
hours,  and  make  cuttings  of  what  portions  can  be 
used  for  the  purpose.  In  shanking  the  plant 
appears  to  die  off  close  to  the  soil,  and  it  appears 
to  be  caused  by  a  disease  inherent  in  the  Pansy. 

E.  D. 


DOUBLE  DAFFODILS. 
In  The  Garden  (p.  526)  my  friend  Mr.  Brock- 
bank  speaks  of  my  theory  about  the  doubling  of 
Daffodils.  He  refers,  no  doubt,  to  my  belief,  that 
the  wild  single  Daffodil  under  certain  conditions 
becomes  double  in  cultivation,  and,  perhaps,  re- 
peating statements  of  facts,  and  saying  that  the 
evidence  seems  trustworthy,  may  be  called  a 
theory ;  at  the  same  time  I  strongly  deprecate 
discussions  on  the  probability  of  these  facts  as 
useless  waste  of  room,  and  leading  to  no  result. 
What  I  ask  is  that  the  facts  may  be  corroborated 
by  careful  and  patient  observation.    To  repeat 


the  facts  very  briefly,  more  than  a  dozen  persons 
have  told  me  that  single  wild  Daffodils  planted  in 
their  garden  have  in  two  or  more  years  become 
double.  The  conditions  of  soil  or  climate  required 
for  this  transformation  seem  to  be  by  no  means 
general.  They  do  not  seem  to  exist  near  London.  In 
my  garden,  in  Cheshire,  I  have  tried  for  ten 
years  to  make  a  double  Daffodil  out  of  a  single 
by  varieties  of  soil  and  manure,  but  in  vain. 
However,  from  several  parts  of  Hampshire,  from 
Warwickshire,  Northamptonshire,  Lancashire, 
Northumberland,  and  Denbighshire  I  am  assured 
that  the  change  has  repeatedly  been  observed,  and 
in  all  these  counties  observations  are  now  in  pro- 
gress, the  subjects  of  them  being  wild  bulbs  which 
I  have  supplied,  and  I  am  willing  to  continue  to 
supply  them  to  any  who  will  conduct  the  observa- 
tions carefully.  The  most  paradoxical  circum- 
stance about  the  case  is  this  :  I  received  last  spring 
from  several  gardens  Daffodil  flowers  said  to  be 
the  development  of  wild  single-flowered  bulbs. 
These  fiowers  were  not  only  quite  double,  but 
varied  severally  according  to  the  gardens  from 
which  they  came.  Some  were  the  acknowledged 
and  genuine  doable  form  of  the  wild  Daffodil ; 
others  were  what  is  generally  sold  as  the  double 
"  lobularis,"  intermediate  between  the  last  and 
the  large  garden  Daffodil ;  others  I  could  not 
distinguish  from  the  common  large  double  Daffo- 
dil of  gardens.  I  ask  no  one  to  be  satisfied  with 
this  second-hand,  evidence,  but  if  all  who  are  in- 
credulous would  try  the  experiment  in  their  own 
garden  and  ask  their  friends  to  do  the  same, 
perhaps  in  two  or  three  years  some  oi  them  may 
have  surprising  results  to  record. 

Llandudno.  C.  WOLLEY  DoD. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 
That  Chrysanthemums  should  be  grown  mu 
more  extensively  than  they  are  there  cannot  be 
doubt,  but  the  offering  of  prizes  for  outdoor 
blooms,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Murphy,  for 
further  encouragement  of  their  cultivation  would 
be  a  mistake,  as  who  could  distinguish  the  indoor 
or  artificially  treated  flowers  from  those  gathered 
off  plants  in  the  open  .'  Though  some  exhibitors 
might  and  would  be  honest  enough  to  keep  to  the 
wording  of  the  schedule,  it  U  to  be  feared  that  all 
would  not  do  so,  and  the  least  scrupulous  would 
stand  the  best  chance  of  winning  the  prize. 
Whether  Chrysanthemums  can  be  successfully 
flowered  outdoors  or  not  depends  on  the  autumn 
and  how  long  sharp  frosts  keep  off.  The  latter 
often  come  so  early  as  to  blacken  the  buds,  and  it 
is  only  by  getting  the  plants  housed  or  protected 
before  this  happens  that  they  can  be  made  to 
expand.  This  year  they  have  been  grand  every- 
where, but  then  we  had  such  weather  just  at  the 
time  of  their  blooming  .as  to  be  almost  like  sum- 
mer, which  brought  them  on  and  induced  them  to 
open  in  a  way  seldom  seen.  Although  there  is 
this  uncertainty  about  them,  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  them  in  quantity  in  every  garden,  and  though 
room  cannot  be  spared  for  them  all  in  summer, 
that  need  not  shut  them  out,  as  they  may  be 
grown  by  being  planted  out  or  plunged  in  pots, 
and  then  lifted  when  the  buds  are  well  formed 
and  placed  where  they  are  wanted  to  open.  By 
managing  in  this  way,  borders  or  beds  under 
sunny  walls  may  be  furnisheil  and  fine  groups 
formed,  which,  when  the  plants  are  coming  into 
bloom  and  after,  may  be  protected  at  night  with 
old  lights  or  have  canvas  or  mats  run  down  over 
them  whenever  the  weather  is  bad.  If  the  plants 
are  lifted,  they  should  be  cut  round  some  time 
before,  and  when  they  are  ready  for  removal  it  is 
necessary  to  pick  on  damp,  dull  weather,  and  if 
then  taken  up  with  good  balls  and  kept  well 
watered  at  the  roots  and  syringed  overhead,  they 
will  soon  get  fresh  hold  of  the  soil  and  start  on 
again  without  feeling  much  check.  Years  ago  I 
used  to  grow  all  mine  for  the  houses  in  the  open 
ground,  where  they  were  planted  out  in  May, 
and  I  never  had  better  or  healthier  specimens,  as 
they  always  kept  their  foliage  right  down  to  the 
pots.  The  way  we  treated  them  was  to  plant  in 
hard  land,  where  we  dug  out  a  small  hole,  and 
when  turning  them  out  of   the  pots  put  just  a. 
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little  rotten  mannre  around  them  mixed  up  with 
the  soil,  and  in  the  autumn  we  found  that  their 
roots  did  not  run  far  about.  S.  D. 


Gladiolus  VlUe  de  Versailles.— This  is 
one  of  the  most  lovely  and  easily  grown  of  winter 
flowering  plants,  and  when  better  known  will 
probably  be  as  generally  grown  as  the  Bouyardias. 
It  was  first  brought  under  my  notice  by  Mr.  Hart- 
land.  Two  years  ago  flowers  of  it  were  pronounced 
by  a  competent  authority  to  be  "  exquisite  in  form 
and  delicate  in  colour."  I  would  advise  all  who 
have  not  yet  tried  this  Gladiolus  to  do  so,  especi- 
ally those  who  require  choice  flowers  for  bouquets 
and  for  other  decorative  purposes. — W.  Ckanb, 
BaUijrvalter  Park,  Bon-n. 

Lost  species  of  Gladiolus.— I  note  a 
lament  as  to  the  disappearance  of  the  many 
Gladiolus  species  that  have  been  sent  home  from 
the  Cape  and  elsewhere  during  so  many  years.  I 
may  mention  that  I  find  between  thirty  and  forty 
species  in  Jlessrs.  Roozen's  list,  which  can  be  had 
from  their  agents,  Messrs.  Mertens  and  Co.,  3, 
Cross  Lane,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London.  Many  of 
them  are  of  the  utmost  value  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, hardy  borders,  &c.,  and  now  that  the  bed- 
ding craze  has  been  succeeded  by  a  more  sensible 
and  catholic  spirit  in  all  floral  matters,  they  will 
be  found  occupying  a  high  place.  In  notes  on 
Alstroemerias  in  a  late  number  it  is  said  that  A. 
violacea  is  not  in  cultivation.  This  is  incorrect, 
as  I  observe  that  variety  also  in  Messrs.  Roozen's 
list. — Ruby. 

Coreopsis  lanceolata.  — I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  this  Coreopsis  had  failed  with  Mr. 
Greenfield  (p.  527).  since  it  is  generally  speaking 
one  of  those  things  which  do  well  in  most  soils, 
.ose  that  are  cold  and  clayey  excepted.  Seeing 
jat  Mr.  Greenfield  has  had  it  in  rich  light  loam, 
?t  is  somewhat  puzzling  to  discover  the  cause  ot 
failure.  Still  it  is  an  indispensable  plant,  and 
worth  a  great  deal  of  painstaking  to  discover 
what  it  requires.  May  I  suggest  that  3Ir.  Green- 
field and  others  who  have  failed  with  it  hitherto 
try  seeds  as  well  as  plants,  planting  the  young 
plants  in  various  places  and  positions  1  It  would 
be  best  to  have  the  seedlings  established  singly  in 
pots,  so  that  they  mightreceive  no  check  when  per- 
manently planted.  It  is  without  doubt  one  of 
the  loveliest  and  most  floriferous  of  all  perennials 
— E.  Jenkins. 

Lithospermum  prostratum..- Some  com- 
plain that  this  plant  does  not  succeed  with  them, 
but  it  thrives  very  well  on  a  rockery,  if  not  too 
high,  where  all  the  moisture  runs  away  from  the 
roots.  A  dry  and  well-drained  position  is  what  it 
likes.  It  is  a  delicate  rooter,  as  I  know  to  my 
cost,  for  I  lost  many  plants  of  it  until  I  confined  it 
almost  to  a  peaty  soil,  in  which  there  was  a  fair 
proportion  of  sand.  In  this  it  succeeds  admirably, 
but  I  had  to  make  a  position  for  it,  as  we  have  no 
rockery.  So  I  provided  one  for  it,  like  that  in 
which  we  grow  our  Gentians,  viz.,  in  lines,  1  foot 
wide,  by  the  sides  of  the  walks.  I  took  out  the 
natural  soil  about  8  inches  deep,  in  the  form  of  a 
trench.  About  half  of  the  trench  was  then  filled 
up  with  some  rough  peat  and  broken  potsherds. 
We  then  selected  pieces  of  red  sandstone  about 
2  inches  thick  and  about  the  size  of  a  man's  hand. 
These  were  packed  in  the  trench,  so  as  to  come 
rather  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  surface, 
leaving  a  space  of  about  3  inches  between  the 
stones.  These  spaces  were  then  filled  up  with  the 
peaty  soil,  and  young  thriving  plants  were  planted 
in  it  about  8  inches  apart.  Treated  in  this  way, 
they  grew  and  flowered  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner.  After  they  had  stood  one  year,  they  had 
covered  the  surface  with  good  growth,  and  formed 
a  lovely  carpet  of  blue  nearly  all  the  summer. 
Damp  is  without  doubt  a  greater  enemy  to  this 
plant  than  cold  ;  therefore  anything  which  will 
promote  a  dry  medium,  either  above  or  below  the 
ground,  will  prove  beneficial.  Next  to  growing  it 
between  the  stones,  it  did  best  with  the  surface 
covered  with  small  pebbles  for  the  growth  to  rest 
on.  Time  and  space  could  not  be  expended  on 
a  more  lovely  plant  than  this  is.     When  once 


planted  it  will  take  care  of  itself  for  several 
years.  Our  plants  of  it  had  been  planted  five 
years  before  some  alterations  necessitated  their 
removal,  and  we  found  them  more  vigorous  than 
they  had  been  previously. — J.  C.  C. 


CEMETERY  EMBELLISHMENT. 

A  SUBSTANTIAL  and  neat  fence  should  surround 
the  whole  enclosure,  and  it  should  be  kept  in  good 
repair.  The  gates  should  be  strong,  ample,  and 
conveniently  situated.  Well  made  roads,  wide,  of 
easy  grade,  and  graceful  curves  should  lead  as 
directly  as  possible  to  the  several  sections  of 
the  cemetery.  Long,  straight  roads,  serpentine 
wriggles,  meaningless  curves,  steep  grades,  and 
roi>nd-about  ways  should  be  avoided,  and  no  more 
roads  than  are  necessary  should  be  made.  Gravel 
roads  run  wild  with  weeds  are  a  wretched  sight ; 
if  the  roads  cannot  be  kept  in  good  repair  and 
clean,  better  far  allow  the  land  to  stay  in  Grass. 
Gravel  pathways  may  lead  here  and  there  where 
avenues  would  be  impracticable  or  unseemly,  but 
have  no  more  of  them  than  can  be  taken  good 
care  of. 

Shelter  is  as  absolutely  necessary  in  a  ceme- 
tery as  in  a  garden  if  we  would  have  happy  trees 
or  shrubs,  pretty  flowers,  and  pleasing  effects.  The 
fence  alone  cannot  afford  the  needed  shelter  which, 
if  not  given  by  contiguous  higher  grounds  and 
trees,  must  be  supplied  from  wiihin.  Places  un- 
fitted for  burial  lots  and  alongside  the  avenues 
and  fences  should  be  planted  with  trees  for  shade 
and  shelter. 

Grass. — No  matter  how  undulating  the  land 
may  be,  its  surface  should  be  smooth  and  even. 
A  smooth  surface  is  easily  cared  for ;  an  uneven 
one  is  managed  with  difficulty.  Always  accus- 
tomed to  the  little  mounds  that  designate  where 
burials  have  been  made,  it  may  appear  sacrilegious 
to  remove  or  level  them,  but  that  is  what  cemetery 
officials  recommend,  what  many  lot-owners  do, 
and  without  doing  so  it  is  barely  possible  to  keep 
the  Grass  in  good  order.  During  hot  summers 
the  Grass  upon  the  mounds  burns,  and  the  plants 
set  out  on  them  suffer  severely ;  whereas  when  the 
surface  of  the  plot  is  smooth  and  level,  a  good 
Grass  lawn  may  be  maintained  as  easily  as  in  our 
gardens.  Without  good  soil  we  cannot  reasonably 
expect  good  Grass.  If  the  ground  is  poor,  it  is 
only  a  small  matter  to  the  several  lot-owners  to 
remove  some  of  the  poor  soil  and  replace  it  with 
6  inches  or  more  deep  of  good  loam.  Artificial 
manures  are  excellent  in  their  way,  starting  the 
Grass  in  spring  or  re-invigorating  it  in  summer, 
but  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  top-dressings 
of  farmyard  manure,  or,  better  still,  from  farm 
manure  and  good  loam  in  equal  parts,  and  which 
had  been  composted  for  several  months  before 
being  used. 

Teees. — Preserve  what  natural  trees  there  may 
be  upon  the  grounds,  and  which  do  not  interfere 
with  burial  lots.  Eocky  places,  steep  declivities, 
ravines,  and  such  other  parts  as  are  unfitted  for 
burial  lots  should  be  devoted  to  trees.  Such  de- 
ciduous trees  as  are  known  to  thrive  wfell  in  the 
vicinity,  as  Oaks,  Maple,  Tulip  tree.  Beeches  and 
the  like  should  be  used  in  the  wooded  places. 
Elms,  Lindens,  and  others  often  subject  to  insect 
ravages  should  be  well  considered  before  planted. 
Hickory,  Walnut,  and  Chestnut  offer  inducements 
to  trespass.  Handsome  flowering  trees,  as  the 
Almond,  Catalpa,  Hawthorn,  flowering  Dogwood, 
Silver  Bell,  Magnolia,  and  Kcelreuteria,  and  those 
of  graceful  form  like  the  Birch,  can  be  introduced 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  lots.  Deciduous  trees  are 
better  adapted  than  Evergreensf  or  exposed  places. 
But  where  practicable.  Evergreens  should  be 
used  freely.  Norway,  white  and  black  Spruces, 
Scotch,  Austrian,  red  and  white  Pines  are 
among  the  best  of  their  kind.  And  red  Cedar 
planted  closely  has  a  telling  effect.  Do  not 
mix  up  the  trees  in  planting,  but  group  them — 
Beeches  here.  Oaks  there,  and  so  on.  The  most 
favourable  places  as  regards  shelter  and  soil 
should  be  assigned  to  new,  rare,  and  choice  trees. 
Pendulous  trees,  as  Birch,  Beech,  and  Oaks,  are 
graceful  and  beautiful,  but  a  multiplicity  of  such 


formal  types  as  the  Weeping  Kilmarnock  Willow, 
Sophora,  Elm,  Mountain  Ash,  Japanese  Cherry, 
Ash,  and  the  trailing  dwarf  Cherry  "  worked  "  on 
tall  naked  stems,  should  be  avoided.  Columnar 
or  fastigiate  forms,  aa  the  Irish  Juniper,  Irish 
Yew,  fastigiate  Oak,  should  also  be  used  only  in 
limited  numbers.  The  weeping  forms  of  the  Silver 
Fir  and  Norway  Spruce,  among  Evergreens,  when 
"  worked"  low  and  trimmed  to  grow  upward,  and 
lap  after  lap  of  branches  droop  over  each  other, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Weeping  Beech,  are  graceful 
and  beautiful. 

Shrubs  of  all  beautiful  kinds  may  be  used,  but 
rank-growing  sorts  like  Mock  Oranges  and  Lilacs 
should  not  be  planted  in  small  lots.  In  large 
cemeteries  masses  of  shrubs  are  planted  here  and 
there  in  clumps  and  belts  for  gardenesque  effect, 
used  as  a  support  to  shelter-belts,  or  as  a  fringe  to 
groves  and  wooded  knolls.  In  rural  churchyards, 
however,  shrubs  are  used  mostly  by  the  individual 
lot-owners  in  their  lots.  If  they  are  prepared  to 
give  strict  attention  to  their  plants,  they  may  use 
almost  anything  that  is  hardy  ;  if  not,  they  had 
better  confine  themselves  to  what  will  get  along 
fairly  well  with  but  little  attention.  In  the  event 
of  a  sheltered  lot  and  good  soil,  I  should  advise 
Evergreens  ;  in  the  case  of  an  exposed  situation, 
deciduous  shrubs  only.  Among  Evergreens  the 
best  are  Retinospora  obtusa.  Weeping  Norway 
Spruce,  Weeping  Silver  Fir,  Golden  Yew,  Japanese 
Juniper,  Taxus  cuspidata,  the  finer  Arbor-vities,  aa 
Golden,  Siberian,  Vervaene's,  broad-leaved  Hem- 
lock Spruce  kept  in  bush  form,  Japanese  Hemlock, 
Lawson  Cypress,  the  glaucous  variety  of  red  Cedar 
(kept  low  by  trimming),  dwarf  Pines,  as  the  Corsi- 
can,  Mugho,  Masson's,  dwarf  Scotch,  Swiss  Stone, 
and  Dawson's  dwarf  white.  Rhododendron  Ever- 
estianum,  Japanese  Euonymus,  and  Yucca  fllamen- 
tosa.  Many  lovely  Evergreens,  as  Nordmann's,  Pin- 
sapo,  and  C'ephalon  ian  Silver  Firs,  may  with  care  be 
kept  in  handsome  form,  and  no  larger  than  a  bush, 
for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  Among  deciduous 
shrubs  for  lots  avoid  all  having  variegated  leaves, 
as  the  Kerria.  Japanese  Diervillaand  Althsea,  those 
with  insignificant  or  inconspicuous  flowers,  as  the 
Barberry,  Amorpha,  and  Sea  Buckthorn  ;  berried 
bushes  like  the  Indian  Currant,  Tartarian  Honey- 
suckle, and  Snowberry,  or  coarse  growing  shrubs 
like  the  Elder  or  Buckthorn.  Use  the  most 
beautiful  among  Spirseas,  Diervillas,  and  Snow- 
balls, Dentzias,  double-flowering  Almonds,  Xan- 
thoceras  sorbifolia,  Chinese  Tamarix,  Golden  Bell, 
Daphne,  and  the  like.  Use  Periwinkle  to  form 
belts  or  mats ;  Irish  Ivy  in  somewhat  shady  places 
to  cling  to  stone  or  wood ;  Euonymus  radicans 
(evergreen),  3  feet  to  6  feet  high,  to  grow  against 
stones  or  trees ;  the  climbing  Hydrangea  to  at- 
tach itself  to  rough  surfaces,  as  the  trunks  of 
trees  ;  the  Japanese  Ivy  (Ampelopsis  tricuspidata) 
to  clothe  stone  walls  or  other  surfaces  with  the 
densest  leafy  covering  of  green  in  summer  and 
crimson  in  fall,  Clematises,  Virginian  Creeper, 
Wistaria,  and  the  like  festooning  trees  or  draping 
walls,  are  known  to  all  of  us. 

Hardy  flowers. — Plant  Crocuses,  Snowdrops, 
Siberian  Squills,  and  Daffodils  among  the  Grass ; 
get  a  clump  of  the  single-flowering,  fragrant 
Violet  .and  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  let  them  both 
run  wild  together.  Clumps  of  Florentine  Iris, 
white  Lilies,  and  white  Plantain  Lilies  are  appro- 
priate and  pretty.  In  the  open  sunny  places  have 
Stonecrop,  perennial  Pinks  (Dianthus  plumarius, 
caesius,  and  the  like).  Moss  Pink  (Phlox  subulata). 
Rock  Cress  (Arabis  albida),  and  others  of  ever- 
green mat-forming  character.  These  will  take 
care  of  themselves.  From  among  our  garden 
plants  many  may  be  chosen,  but  I  should  dislike 
to  see  tall  Phloxes,  Larkspurs,  and  Hollyhocks, 
gaudy  Oriental  Poppies,  or  other  coarse  growing 
subjects.  Select  plants  that  are  neat,  pretty, 
hardy,  and  that  last  a  good  while  in  freshness  and 
beauty. 

Tender  plants. — We  usually  crowd  into 
our  grave  lots  most  everything  in  the  way  of 
a  greenhouse  or  window  plant  we  possess. 
Pelargoniums  love  the  light  ;  Fuchsias  and 
Begonias  prefer  a  little  shade,  and  so  on  ;  it  is 
more  a  question  of  situation  than  variety.    While 
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with  Drammond  Phlox,  Mignonette,  Sweet  Alys- 
Bum,  and  Petunias  we  may  Eoake  a  showy  mass, 
we  shoald  guard  against  confusion  and  coarse- 
ness. Zinnias,  French  Marigolds,  annual  Chry- 
santhemums, and  the  like,  eTen  Petunias,  though 
showy,  are  very  rank  and  coarse.  In  some  ceme- 
teries a  special  effort  is  made  in  flower-garden 
display.  Some  plat?  are  specially  reserved  for 
flower  gardening  alone,  and  the  beds  and  borders 
are  planted  in  the  most  elaborate  style.  Some 
people  object  to  these  gay  gardens  in  cemeteries, 
but  I  do  not.  The  public  demands  them,  and  the 
public  shall  have  them.  Spring  Grove  Cemetery 
may  be  possible  in  every  city,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
probable  ;  were  it  so,  I  should  favour  it.  It  was 
my  dear  lamented  friend,  the  late  Adolphe 
Strausch,  who  made  and  kept  Spring  Grove  what 
it  is ;  but  there  is  not  a  Strausch  in  every  city. 
But  considering  the  spacious  dimensions,  the 
hill  and  dale,  the  wood  and  water,  and  the  re- 
sources in  the  way  of  plants,  help  and  the  like,  of 
our  large  cemeteries,  I  should  certainly  advise  a 
modification  of  the  present  system  of  garniture. 
We  want  charming  landscape  effects,  intelligent 
grouping  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  lesser  plants,  the 
colonisation  of  our  showiest  hardy  plants  where 
they  shall  seem  happy  and  at  home,  and  appear  to 
the  best  advantage.  We  want  variety,  and  at  the 
Bame  time  harmony — something  fresh  at  every 
step  and  without  recurrence — a  pleasant  bit  of 
colour  here  and  there,  without  that  perpetual  dot- 
ting on  every  hand,  so  objectionable  to  good  taste. 
We  want  to  make  the  wildest  places  the  most  en- 
chanting, and  yet  not  rob  them  of  their  wildness. 
We  want  the  mill  hand  and  the  foundry  worker  to 
pause  in  admiration  before  a  Cedar  draped  with 
blue  Wistaria,  and  carpeted  about  with  Star- 
flowers,  Trilliums,  Spring  Beauty,  and  Poet's 
Narcissus,  or  other  of  a  hundred  combinations 
equally  beautiful  and  practical.  We  have  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  lovely  plants,  native  and  exotic, 
that  will  contribute  nobly,  sweetly,  appropriately 
to  the  embellishment  of  our  cemeteries,  if  the 
Pelargonium  gardener  will  deign  to  recognise 
them. — W.  Falconer,  in  Country  Gentlemai. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AND  CATALOGUES. 

Before  the  last  of  the  Chrysanthemums  are  cut 
down  it  is  interesting  to  look  over  the  numerous 
catalogues  now  issued  by  enterprising  firms  or 
energetic  societies  in  order  to  compare  their  notes 
with  our  own,  correct  mistakes  where  possible, 
and  glean  some  knowledge  for  the  coming  year. 
When  comparison  between  the  catalogues  of  some 
years  past  and  those  of  the  present  season  is 
made,  it  will  soon  be  seen  that  there  is  much  im- 
prevent  generally  in  the  arrangement  of  the  dif- 
fering races  of  Chrysanthemums.  One  innovation 
introduced  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety is  specially  worthy  of  mark,  inasmuch  as 
the  magic  letters  ABC  are  prefixed  to  different 
varieties  as  indications  of  their  various  excellences 
— A,  meaning  a  good  decorative  variety  ;  B,  a 
suitable  subject  for  training;  and  C,  good  as  a 
cut  flower. 

This  is  just  what  the  amateur  needs  to  guide 
him  when  in  difficulties  as  to  his  choice,  for  cer- 
tainly his  preferences  will  incline  to  one  at  least 
of  the  three  cUsses;  it  is,  however,  rather  sad  to 
see  how  quickly  in  this  way  the  A  B  C  of  Chrysan- 
themum culture  is  attained,  so  few  varieties  being 
able  to  hold  their  own  at  all  points.  On  looking 
through  the  list  one  observes  so  many  varieties  are 
left  unmarked,  that  the  thought  occurs,  "perhaps 
the  idea  suggested  by  this  system  of  lettering  has 
not  been  fully  carried  out,"  because  if  a  variety 
is  considered  good  enough  to  earn  a  place  in 
such  a  standard  catalogue,  surely  it  must  have  one 
really  good  point.  To  the  amateur  whose  lot  is 
cast  far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men  and  the 
glamour  of  the  exhibition  table  it  is  specially  in- 
teresting to  know  the  most  decorative  and  free- 
blooming  varieties ;  few,  indeed,  must  they  be  it 
judged  by  this  catalogue,  save  in  the  old-fashioned 
incurved  and  pompon  varieties ;  and  yet  surely, 
as  a  class,  the  Japanese  varieties  are  of  all  the 
most  decorative  and  should  be  foremost  in  Class 


A  1  With  regard  to  Class  B,  not  much  need  be 
said,  as  many  will  agree  that  a  tightly-bonnd- 
down  globe  of  green,  dotted  over  evenly  with  still 
ftiSer  globes  of  flower,  is  a  sight  for  pity  rather 
than  praise. 

True  it  is  that  many  varieties  are  unable  to  hold 
up  their  flowers  as  we  should  wish  them  to  do  and 
are  lanky  in  habit,  but  is  it  not  just  as  true  that 
the  result  is  so  ugly,  that  if  judges  would  give  the 
preference  to  those  varieties  that  make  good  spe- 
cimens, full  of  flower  and  free  from  stakes,  would 
not  a  happier  effect  be  the  result ;  Such  heavy- 
headed  or  lanky  varieties  might  still  show  their 
true  beauty  either  among  the  cut  flowers  or  as 
component  parts  of  a  decorative  group,  where  tall 
and  dwarf  sorts  might  each  find  a  place. 

Class  C  must  be  an  attraction  to  all,  for  who  is 
there  that  does  not  like  a  fine  solid  bloom  that 
will  last  for  weeks,  either  cut  or  on  the  plant, 
and  that  will,  if  cut,  serve  as  a  centre  and  jwint 
d'ajipiii  to  those  of  a  light  and  feathery  growth  .' 

When  we  collect  the  few  that  combine  in  them- 
selves this  A  B  C  of  Chrysanthemum  culture,  it  is 
evidentataglance  that  the  sympathies  of  exhibitors 
are  so  conservative  as  to  give  the  preponderance 
to  the  incurved  varieties  as  against  the  Japanese, 
recurved,  or  pompons.  It  is  cheering,  however,  to 
observe  that  the  charming  and  neat-habited  Japa- 
nese variety  La  Nymphe  is  admitted  into  the 
select  circle  ;  but  perplexing  to  an  outsider  that  old 
favourites,  like  Julie  L^gravt^re  or  Felicity,  should 
have  been  refused  all  entrance. 

Since  the  society  that  has  now  assumed  the 
grand  title  of  National  should  by  all  means 
strengthen  its  title  to  such  a  name,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  it  should  submit  its  spelling  of  French 
names  to  some  competent  authority,  such  as  is  in 
London  easily  attainable.  Thus  it  will  become  an 
authority  to  which  many  a  perplexed  gardener  will 
gladly  refer,  and  being  in  print  he  will  the  more 
readily  yield  to  the  authority.  I  speak  the  more 
feelingly,  for  being  myself  sensitive  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  remonstrating  over  some  mis-spell  that 
jarred  like  a  wrong  note  in  music,  how  often  have 
I  been  told,  "  Well,  sir,  it's  in  print,  and  so  it  must 
be  right,"  a  conclusion  to  which  I  could  not  agree. 

It  is  always  an  invidious  thing  to  single  out 
errors  in  any  list,  but  there  is  such  unanimity  in 
some  mistakes,  it  can  but  do  someone  good  to 
rectify  a  few  or  enquire  how  they  have  arisen. 
Who,  I  wonder,  first  dubbed  that  handsome  new 
Japanese  variety  Fabiaz  de  Maderanaz,  when  the 
original  Fabicn  (Anglice,  Fabian)  is  so  much 
prettier  as  well  as  easier  ?  or  what  prompts  the 
constant  perversion  of  vowels  in  such  names  as 
Hermoine,  Melaine,  or  Niege,  that  in  their  native 
spelling  of  Hermione,  Miilanie,  and  Neige  become 
at  once  intelligible  and  pretty  ?  Joan  of  Arc  is 
too  often  rendered  masculine  as  "  Jean  "  instead 
of  Jeanne  (why  not  adopt  the  English  in  this  in- 
stance), and  La  Frisure  is  generally  given  a  second 
and  superfluous  "s"  to  enhance  its  frizzlewig,  I 
can  only  suppose.  Charles  Huber,  well  known 
in  the  south  of  France  for  the  many  good  flowers 
he  has  raised,  is  hardly  to  be  recognised  as  Charles 
Hubert,  so  much  difference  can  one  letter  make  ! 
One  new  variety  appears  as  "  Poison  "  d'Or,  when  it 
is  evident  Toison  d'Or  (Golden  Fleece)  is  meant. 
Last  and  most  curious  of  all,  where,  in  the  name 
of  foitune,  was  the  fair  Thais  of  classic  ill-fame 
canonised  .'  for  she  now  appears  in  many  a  cata- 
logue as  St.  Thais  ! 

But  let  us  return  to  our  flowers,  alwaysso  much 
more  charming  than  mere  names,  and  see  what 
new  faces  greet  us,  for  there  is  much  to  delight 
the  Chrysanthemum  grower.  Hitherto  the  great 
want  ill  the  gardens  of  the  northern  half  of  the 
kingdom  has  been  caused  by  the  dearth  of 
flowers  in  October  before  the  Chrysanthemums  are 
open.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  under 
glass  at  least,  it  is  the  dullest  and  most  flowerless 
time  of  the  year,  when  it  is  most  difficult  to  keep  a 
conservatory  really  gay,  and  in  case  of  a  sudden 
storm  or  first  autumn  frost,  how  difficult  to  get  a 
good  supply  of  cut  flowers.  Here  is  a  blank  that 
has  been  well  filled  by  the  white  Mdme.  C.  Des- 
grange,  already  a  favourite  everywhere,  and,  in 
addition,  now  come   Pynaert  Yaa  Geert  and  L'Or 


du  Rhin,  both  brave  in  gold  and  orange;  the 
latter  of  the  finest  and  most  decorative  habit,  use- 
ful both  out  of  doors  and  for  pot  culture.  Another 
novelty  with  still  larger  flowers  and  most  free- 
blooming  habit  is  Margot,  which  deservedly  won 
a  first-class  certificate  this  year  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. Its  bright  pink  petals  with  lemon  reverse  are 
most  taking,  and  being  very  early  as  well  as  extra 
large  and  an  abundant  bloomer,  it  will  soon  be 
found  in  every  garden.  Gardeners  must  often 
notice  how  much  longer  some  sorts  last  than 
others,  and  Margot  lasts  almost  to  the  end  of  the 
season,  while  Pynaert  Van  Geert  fades  as  quickly. 
Lady  Selborne  comes  next  in  order  of  earliness, 
and  its  pure  white  petals  curling  tightly  over  each 
other  are  earlier  and  prettier  than  those  of  James 
Salter,  from  which  it  sported.  These  are  all 
great  gains,  coming  in,  as  they  do,  before 
any  of  the  older  large-flowered  varieties,  and  even 
before  the  yellow  Aigle  d'Or  that  used  to  be  the 
harbinger  of  the  Chrysanthemum  season.  Simon 
D^lanx  is  highly  spoken  of  as  a  good  and  early 
red-brown,  a  colour  much  needed,  but  if  the  speci- 
mens I  have  seen  are  true  to  name,  it  will  not 
compare  with  Mens.  Moustillac,  a  red  and  gold 
variety  of  great  beauty  and  earliness.  Of  small- 
flowered  varieties,  surely  Sceur  M^lanie  and  the 
dwarf  little  Petite  Marie  are  the  two  most  desir- 
able, and,  if  report  be  true,  in  Lyon  we  gain  a  good 
purple,  thus  completing  our  chord  of  colour. 

There  are  already  so  many  good  mid-season 
Chrysanthemums  of  all  types,  that  it  would  be 
superfiuous  to  mention  any  additions,  rather  sug- 
gest that  in  this  instance  it  is  well  to  wait  until 
we  see  something  that  takes  the  fancy,  but  for  one 
old  favourite  I  would  plead,  as  in  catalogues  at 
least  it  hardly  receives  justice,  and  that  is  Virgin 
Queen,  the  purest  of  all  incurved  whites,  and  one 
that  an  amateur  can  grow  as  easily  as  Mrs.  Bundle, 
of  less  clear  complexion.  Where  there  is  a  light 
and  airy  house  that  can  be  spared  for  late  Chry- 
santhemums, there  are  now  a  good  many  new  or 
modern  kinds  that  should  be  grown  to  carry  on 
the  season  of  this  flower  till  well  on  into  the  new 
year,  but  then  of  course,  late  kinds  require  more 
attention  than  the  earlier  ones  that  open  when 
there  is  more  sunshine.  Marguerite  Marrouch  is 
an  exceedingly  fine  red  and  gold  late  Japanese 
variety,  large  in  flower  and  brilliant  in  colour; 
indeed,  a  very  striking  flower;  but  the  habit  of 
growth  is  weak,  and  it  requires  good  feeding.  A 
late  white  variety  named  Mdme.  Page  (but  which  1 
see  in  none  of  the  big  catalogues)  is  a  good  late 
white  Japanese  and  quite  distinct,  not  like  Ethel, 
inclined  to  show  a  black  eye  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. Meg  Merrilies  is  well  known  as  a  useful 
late  kind,  and  Piiocess  of  Teck  or  Christmas 
Number  is  the  most  useful  of  incurved  late  sorts, 
dwarf  in  habit  and  free  in  flower.  To  those  who 
have  never  grown  Fulton,  a  pure  gold-coloured 
Japanese  variety  that  lasts  occasionally  into 
February,  I  would  suggest  their  doing  so,  for  no 
forced  bulb  can  give  so  rich  a  colour  at  Christmas, 
and  if  it  has  light  enough,  its  flowers  will  open  in 
the  coldest  house  far  better  than  more  tender 
sorts.  Nuit  d'Automne  is  a  good  purple  for  late 
work  and  Mons.  Baeo  is  the  best  dwarf  red  variety 
that  will  stand  a  very  low  temperature  to  keep  it 
back  as  late  as  possible.  Evidently  descended 
from  Tokio,  which  for  long  graced  the  front  row 
on  the  stage,  Mons.  Baeo  has  the  happy  gift  of 
flowering  to  the  very  pot's  edge  where  light  and 
space  allow.  Out  of  the  many  new  French  varie- 
ties up  to  this  time  in  nurserymen's  hands,  let  us 
hope  there  may  be  some  additions  to  this  section, 
for  many  fine  kinds  if  kept  out  late,  and  then 
placed  in  a  cold  north  house  to  retard  them  as 
much  as  possible,  do  not  flower  at  all,  or  only 
prove  the  ghost  of  what  they  might  be.  To  have 
plenty  of  Chrysanthemums  at  Christmas  would  be 
a  boon  to  all.  Edwakd  H.  Woodall. 


"Vitality  of  seeds  not   buried  —I  was 

much  interested  in  reading  Mr.  Moore's  account  of 
the  vitality  of  buried  seeds  (Vol.  XXVI,,  p.  5-'0), 
but  I  have  by  me  four  garden  Peas,  the  produce 
of  a  Pea  found  in  an  Egyptian  vase  2850  years 
old.    These  four  Peas  were  given  me  about  the 
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year  1830.  when  I  was  artist  for  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  Kew.  I  left  Kew  in  1S39,  and  became 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Powi?,  at  VValcot,  and  the 
small  envelope  containing  the  four  Peas  was  lost 
sight  of  until  my  removal  from  VValcot  last 
August.  The  Peas  appear  to  be  quite  sound,  and 
I  hope  to  sow  them  in  the  spring,  after  having 
had  them  in  my  possession  fifty-four  years.  If 
they  Vfgetate  I  will  report  the  fact. — George 
Bond,  Lydbxiry,  North  Shropshire. 


COMMEXTS  OX  GARDEX  TOPICS. 

Planting  Narcissi — " J.  C.  B's "  note  on 
this  subject  suggests  the  reflection  that  circum- 
Btances  alter  cases.  According  to  the  authorities 
who  take  care  of  the  Daffodil  question  in  the  gar- 
dening papers,  the  ripe  bulbs  may  lie  a  long  while 
out  of  the  ground  and  be  nothing  the  worse,  but 
the  better  of  it,  and  it  follows  that  planting  bulbs 
that  have  been  lifted  and  stored  for  a  time  and 
others  fresh  from  one  plot  of  ground  to  another 
are  two  different  things.  In  the  latter  case  the 
best  plan  is  no  doubt  to  plant  before  fresh  roots 
begin  to  form,  because  if  planting  is  delayed 
beyond  that  time  the  roots  formed  may  be  injured 
or  destroyed  in  removal.  With  bulbs  taken  up, 
however,  when  ripe,  and  before  they  have  begun 
to  root,  and  kept  dry  and  cool  in  the  store-room, 
it  is  different,  because  in  these  root  action  is 
arrested,  and  there  can  be  no  injury  to  the  roots 
by  late  planting  in  the  way  indicated,  so  that  nn- 
les?  some  other  reason  be  given,  it  is  not  urgent 
that  properly  ripened  and  dried-oli  bulb",  such  as 
we  buy  at  the  shop,  be  planted  so  early  as  August 
or  September,  and  that  there  exists  no  other  rea- 
son I  think  may  be  proved  from  experience.  For 
example,  I,  like  many  other  gardeners,  get  my 
Datch  bulbs  for  pot  culture  as  early  in  the  autumn 
as  possible,  which  is  about  the  beginning  of 
September,  and  one-half  of  them  are  potted  at 
once  for  early  work,  and  the  other  half  are  not 
potted  till  December,  to  which  date  they  can  be 
kept  sound  and  plump  without  rooting  in  the  bags 
among  the  chaff  in  which  they  come.  Now  the 
only  difference  in  the  flowers  of  the  two  batches  is 
that  those  of  ths  late  potted  batch  are  always  the 
best  by  a  good  bit,  but  that  I  attribute  to  the  more 
advanced  season  of  the  year  being  in  their  favour 
as  much  as  anything  else.  The  stock  consists 
of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils,  &c.  Whether 
such  subjects  as  Daffodils  would  do  better 
if  they  were  never  out  of  the  ground  seems 
to  be  still  an  open  question  ;  but  the  theory 
of  injury  to  the  roots  by  late  planting  cannot  ap- 
ply in  cases  where  no  roots  exist  to  suffer,  nor  do 
I  533  how  the  bulb  can  deteriorate  much,  if  any, 
by  the  compulsory  rest  of  a  few  weeks. 

Horizontally  trained  Vines.— An  article 
appeared  in  The  Garden  lately  condemning  the 
horizontal  training  of  Vines  "because  there  is 
considerable  danger  of  breaking  off  the  young 
lateral  growths  when  getting  them  down  into 
their  places,''  the  writer  of  this  passage  being  iu 
the  practice,  it  appears,  of  training  the  shoots 
downwards  under  the  rods  as  well  as  above  them, 
a  thing  rarely  done  and  never  at  any  time  neces- 
sary, and  hence  a  frivolous  objection  to  a  system 
of  training  that  has  many  advantages.  I  have 
always  advocated  horizontal  training  as  being  as 
applicable  to  Vines  as  to  other  fruit  trees,  and  of 
the  benefits  of  the  plan  in  the  case  of  Pears  and 
Apples  there  is  no  question.  In  our  vineries 
as  at  present  constructed  horizontal  training  is 
not,  however,  convenient.  The  readiest  plan  is  to 
run  the  rods  straight  up  under  the  roof,  but  rods 
that  are  trained  thecontrary  way — that  is,  across  the 
rafters  horizontally — always  break  most  regularly 
whether  young  or  old,  and  are  always  more  equally 
vigorous  along  their  whole  lengths.  In  a  house 
here  where  the  tops  of  the  Vines  have  been  many 
years  horizontally  trained,  both  wood  and  fruit 
are  always  best  ripened  compared  with  that  on  the 
same  Vines  where  the  rods  are  perpendicular,  and 
the  difference  is  so  strikin  g,  that  everyone  notices  i  t. 
If  I  remember  correctly,  the  old  Vine  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  is  trained  in  its  main  limbs  horizontally, 
the  bparing  shoots  being  l^d  off  at  right  angles 


to  these,  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  Vine  of 
remarkably  even  vigour.  There  is  no  reason  at  all 
to  train  laterals  downwards  from  horizontal  limbs; 
all  should  be  trained  candelabra  fashion,  and  it 
the  main  limbs  are  laid  in  at  proper  distances, 
not  an  inch  of  space  need  be  lost.  By  the  hori- 
zontal method  the  Vine  growers  about  Thomery 
cover  the  fronts  of  all  their  cottages  and  build- 
ings ;  it  is  the  only  plan  by  which  they  could  do 
so,  as  it  enables  them  to  fill  up  spaces  above  doors 
and  between  and  over  windows  and  the  like  in 
the  most  methodical  manner.  In  vineries,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  even  degree  of  vigour  and  fertility 
which  the  method  insures  that  are  its  main  advan- 
tages. 

Double-rooted  Vines.--"  J.  C.  C."  con- 
demns these  as  being  no  better  than  single-rooted 
Vines,  and  I  quite  agree  with  him  ;  but  in  justice 
to  those  who  first  made  the  experiment,  I  think 
they  have  never  said  they  were  or  advocated 
double  roots  on  that  plea.  The  double  rooting 
experiment  is  interesting  physiologically,  and  is 
useful  as  showing  ns  what  an  accommodating 
subject  the  Vine  is  and  as  proving  what  physio- 
logists have  long  since  told  us  that  it  matters  little 
which  end  of  a  cutting  you  put  into  the  soil,  or 
end  of  a  tree  either  for  that  part  of  it,  provided 
you  get  roots  to  it  before  parting  with  those  it 
already  possesses. 

Garden  plans. — One  of  your  contemporaries 
appears  to  be  an  industrious  collector  of  examples 
of  the  topiary  art  in  garden  design,  judging  by  its 
illustrations,  with  what  object  is  a  puzzle  to  many 
of  its  readers,  who  fail  to  make  out  whether  the 
said  illustrations  are  intended  as  examples  of 
what  to  avoid  or  imitate.  8ome  late  examples 
furnished  we  do  not  suppose  any  landscape  gar- 
dener could  now  be  found  who  would  dare  to  sug- 
gest thsm,  but  they  are  reproduced  with  great 
fidelity  and  at  no  little  expense  by  your  con- 
temporary. If  the  object  was  to  bring  such  de- 
signs into  ridicule,  one  could  understand  it,  but  if 
that  be  the  object,  the  satire  is  too  deep  and  subtle 
for  ordinary  comprehension,  and  readers  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion means  going  in  for  the  "  revival  business  "  in 
that  line  in  the  future. 

Horticultural    teaching.— One    of    the 

youngest  penny  gardening  papers,  rather  addicted 
to  the  serious  vein,  furnished  its  readers  lataly 
with  some  remarkable  information  regarding  the 
earth  and  its  productions  and  conditions.  Among 
other  things,  the  earth  at  the  present  time  is 
described  as  suffering  from  a  "  vacuum  of  mois- 
ture," which,  it  should  be  noted,  is  the  first  va- 
cuum of  that  nature  ever  recorded,  and  will  pro- 
bably be  noted  by  the  British  Association  at  its 
next  meeting.  When  one  reads  in  the  same 
leaderette  that  "a  hard  Christmas  time,  a  low 
temperature,  intense  frost,  and  bitter  cold  would 
create  ice,"  the  suspicion  is  irresistible  that  there 
may,  however,  be  vacuum  somewhere.  We  have 
good  hope  of  some  of  the  penny  weeklies  which 
are  crammed  with  useful  matter,  but  we  have 
rarely  read  anything  io  "  thin  '  as  the  editorial 
pages  of  one  of  them  lately. 

Hardy  Lettuces. — The  name  of  our  garden 
Lettuces  is  legion,  and  new  ones  are  being  con- 
stantly added  to  the  list,  but  no  raiser  gives  us  a 
Lettuce  as  hardy  as  the  old  Green  Hammersmith 
with  a  better  heart,  and  that  is  what  we  want. 
The  Hammersmith  is  one  of  the  oldest  varieties 
in  cultivation,  and  it  may  be  described  as  perfectly 
hardy,  because  in  the  young  state  it  stands  our 
severest  winters  if  sown  at  the  right  time.  When 
fully  hearted  it  does  not  endure  alternate  frosts 
and  thaws  so  well,  which  cause  the  heart  to  rot, 
but  there  is  no  other  sort  which  can  approach  it 
for  hardiness  at  any  stage  except  the  Brown  Cos, 
and  it  is  only  half  hardy.  The  fault  of  the  Ham- 
mersmith is  that  it  is  small  and  soon  runs  to  seed, 
but  it  might  be  improved  in  that  respect,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  raisers  make  so  little  use  of  it  in 
the  production  of  new  sorts.  Tennis  Ball  is  a  nice 
little  compact-hearted  Lettuce,  superior  in  that  re- 
spect to  the  Hammersmith,  which  it  resembles  very 
much,  but  it  goes  to  pulp  with  the  first  frosts. 


There  are  plenty  of  good  Lettuces,  far  more  than 
any  gardener  wants  or  grows,  but  a  good  hardy 
sort  would  be  a  boon. 

Exhibition  Potatoes.— It  is  perfectly  true 
that  those  who  give  and  receive  prizes  for  Pota- 
toes, and  who  institute  "  Potato  tournaments  "  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  have  hardly  any  practical 
connection  with  Potato  culture  or  the  Potato  trade. 
Ostensibly  their  object  is  to  improve  the  Potato; 
practically  they  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  exist 
for  their  own  selfish  ends  and  hobbies.  Potato 
"  fanciers "  have  no  more  connection  with  the 
great  body  of  Potato  growers  than  the  old  florist 
of  the  rigid  type  had  with  the  grower  of  garden 
flowers  generally,  who  did  not  know  anything 
about  "  points  "  and  other  foibles.  The  Potato 
shows  are  amongst  the  biggest  farces  in  existence. 
Lately  a  few  of  the  useful  varieties  have  been 
introduced  intoexhibitioncoUectionsforthesakec  f 
appearance.but  thatisall.  They  cannot  be  depends  d 
on  to  pass  muster  before  a  "  competent  Potato 
judge  "  unless  backed  up  strongly  by  "  exhibition 
sorts,"  a  term  in  itself  which  denotes  the  purpo!  e 
of  their  culture.  Potato  exhibitors  buy  and  sell 
among  themselves  just  like  the  Auricula  and 
other  exhibitors.  They  do  not  even  eat  their 
own  prize  varieties,  but  feed  their  pigs  with  their, 
it  is  asserted,  and  we  believe  with  truth.  Nor  c^o 
they  grow  them  to  sell  for  general  consumptit  u 
for  tile  good  of  the  people,  because  many  of  tl  e 
most  beautiful  exhibition  soits  are  unfit  to  put  en 
the  dinner  table.  They  have  an  abstract  value 
only,  and  if  they  were  destroyed  to-morrow,  dealers 
and  cooks  would  never  miss  them.  Nor  will  it  co 
to  argue  that  growers  do  not  appreciate  the  best 
sorts ;  they  do ;  and  a  real  good  new  Potato  is  hardly 
out  before  they  possess  themselves  of  it,  but  the 
market  lists  in  any  week  show  that  there  the  ex- 
hibition Potato  is_unknown.  What  good,  therefore , 
Potato  exhibitions  are  doing  or  have  done  to  in  - 
prove  our  stock  of  Potatoes  for  the  table  has  gc  t 
to  be  shown.  To  grow  year  after  year  simply  to 
exhibit  varieties  of  Potatoes  that  serve  no  other 
end  is  the  very  prostitution  of  garden  practice  in 
its  worst  form. 

Apples  and  geology.— I  see  the  Apple 
report  has  tempted  some  of  our  f  dends  to  exhaust 
their  store  of  "  text-book "  geology  on  the  pre- 
tence of  somehow  connecting  the  science  of 
geology  with  "  British  Apples,"  but  apparently 
without  much  result.  That  Apple  trees  have  a 
connection  with  geology,  in  so  far  as  they  grow  in 
the  ground,  goes  without  saying,  but  if  the  Apple 
Congress  and  shows  at  London  and  Manchester 
made  one  fact  clearer  than  another,  it  was  that, 
provided  the  trees  were  properly  cultivated  and 
had  a  fair  climate,  the  underlying  "  local  beds  and 
formations  '  were  not  of  the  least  consequence  one 
way  or  the  other ;  hence  the  uselessness  of 
attempting  to  make  so  much  of  that  aspect  of  the 
subject  and  complicating  it  more  than  need  be. 
Our  learned  geologist  appears  to  have  looked  quite 
over  those  facts  that  lie  nearest  to  his  observa- 
tion. It  has  been  ascertained,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  Apple  will  thrive  on  almost  every  "  for- 
mation "in  England,  provided  the  surface  soil  is 
made  suitable,  the  culture  right,  and  the  kinds 
well  chosen.  Anyone  doubting  this  has  but  to 
keep  his  eyes  open  as  he  goes  about,  but  he  will 
find  the  proof  of  it  in  the  Apple  Keport  itself  if  he 
will  compare  the  descriptions  of  quality,  &c.,  there 
given  from  many  different  soils  and  formations. 
Good,  bad,  and  indifferent  samples  appear  to  have 
come  from  all  sorts  of  soils  and  formations  with 
little  to  choose  between  any  of  them,  except  be- 
tween such  as  were  poor  and  rich,  or  dry  and  wet, 
conditions  depending  entirely  on  culture  and  other 
circumstances  within  man's  control.        J.  S.  W. 


M.  Correvon's  book  on  alpine  flowers. 

— Thanks  for  the  notice  of  my  book  on  alpine 
flowers,  and  permit  me  to  reply  in  a  few  words  to 
some  of  the  questions  raised  in  regard  to  it.  Do 
not  forget  that  the  book  has  been  written  for 
Switzerland,  where  we  live  in  climatic  conditions 
very  different  from  yours,  where  the  air  is  very 
dry  that  for  us  the  Alpes  Maritimes  are  often  Alpes 
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Oocidentalea  (this  is  with  respect  to  Saxifraga 
lantosoana),  Sec.  As  for  the  localities  o£  the 
Eastern  Alps,  which  you  correct,  allow  me  to  say- 
that  I  have  never  travelled  over  them,  and  referred, 
as  I  have  related  at  the  commencement  of  the 
chapter,  to  the  "  Atlas  of  Alpine  Flora,"  which  is 
published  in  those  countries.  It  is  from  the  book 
of  Dalla  Torre  that  I  have  gathered  my  informa- 
tion. I  think  that  Saxifraga  Hosti  (Tausch.)  and 
S.  rhictica  (Kern.)  are  the  same  thing,  but  1  can- 
not admit  that  S.  elatior  is  not  different.  In  cul- 
ture it  is  different.  S.  Hosti  (rhfetica)  occurs  in 
Eastern  Switzerland  (canton  Grisons).  It  is  pos- 
sible that  in  England  your  climatic  conditions 
permit  you  to  change  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  enable  you  to  use  other  kinds  of  soils,  but 
that  is  here  more  difficult  (this  refers  to  Andro- 
Faoes).  This  I  know  from  experience.  Polygala 
ChamiBbuxus  succeeds  very  rarely  with  us.  How 
is  it,  then,  that  you  mention  it  as  a  species  whose 
culture  is  easy  1  That  is  absolutely  not  the  case 
in  Switzerland. — H.  Coekbvon. 


RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 
Ceeeus  Engelmanni  and  Solanum  lyco- 
PERSICUM  VAR.  Re  Umberto  (Regel's  "  Garten- 
flora,"  plate  117i).— The  first  named  of  the  above 
is  an  extremely  handsome  and  most  fiercely  thorny 
Cactus,  with  large  and  very  showy  flowers  of  a 
deep  vinous  red,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  a 
semi-double  Dahlia,  as  it  has  several  rows  of 
petals,  which  is  unusual  in  flowers  of  this  family. 
Of  the  second  named  plant,  only  the  handsome 
fruit  is  given,  which  most  resembles  a  deep  orange- 
coloured  hen-egg  of  the  largest  size. 

OsTEOCAKPU.S    n'ASTEATUS    AND   TULIPA    BOE- 

szczowi  (  Kegel's  "  Gartenflora,"  plate  1175)  —The 
first  named  of  the  above  is  a  small  and  slender- 
habited  member  of  the  family  of  Solanacea3,  which 
is  a  native  of  Chili,  and  produces  ;bright  blue 
Convolvulus-like  flowers  with  apparent  freedom 
all  up  its  stem.  The  second  named  is  a  small 
Tulip  introduced  by  Dr.  Regel,  and  producing 
medium-sized  flowers,  which  are  of  a  deep  orange- 
red  colour,  with  a  most  distinctly  marked,  oviform 
black  spot  on  the  inside  of  the  base  of  each  petal. 

AlOCASIA  GUTTATA  VAE.  IMPEKIALIS  (Illus- 
tration Horticolc,  plate  541).  —A  fine  double  plate 
of  this  handsome  foliaged  plant,  which  is  a 
native  of  Borneo,  whence  it  was  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Linden,  of  Ghent.  Its  leaves  are  of  the 
deepest  shade  of  olive-green  above  and  of  a  rich 
vinous  shade  of  red  underneath. 

Theinax  geaminifolia  {Illustration  Horti- 
colc, plate  542). — An  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
most  graceful  Palm  of  slender  habit  of  growth, 
requiring  the  temperature  of  a  moist  stove  for  its 
successful  cultivation  in  this  country. 

SAGITTAEIA  MONTEVIDENSI,S(/;?K.?^r«/iOM  ITor- 
iiiiole,  plate  513).— A  beautiful  portrait  of  this 
most  lovely  stove  aquatic,  which  was  fully 
described  in  The  Garden  when  figured  in  the 
Jlotanical  Muijaziiie,  and  which  has  since  been 
almost  continuously  in  flower  planted  out  in  the 
old  Victoria  Regia  house  at  Kew.  W.  E.  G. 


Poinsettlas   in   the   open  air. —  I  am 

glad  to  see  attention  directed  to  this  way  of 
growing  Poinsettias,  as  I  have  seen  it  practised 
with  the  best  results,  the  plants  being  in  every 
wav  superior  to  those  kept  under  glass,  where, 
unless  well  managed,  we  generally  see  them  drawn 
and  leggy,  and  often  leafless  below  ;  but  in  the 
open  they  are  always  the  reverse  of  this,  as  they 
remain  firm  in  the  stem  and  are  dwarfer  and 
stocky,  with  foliage  down  to  the  pots.  Some 
years  ago  I  was  shown  hundreds  of  them  in 
4.|-inch  pots  at  Bushey  Grove,  in  Herts,  where 
they  were  standing  on  a  hard  bottom  in  front  of 
some  pits,  and  none  of  them  I  should  think  were 
more  than  1 2  inches  high,  but  their  strength  showed 
what  the  heads  might  be  expected  to  be.  Culti- 
vators for  market  produce  them  in  the  same  dwarf 
style,  and  no  doubt  their  system  of  management 
is  similar ;  anyhow  they  are  always  well  grown. 
Planting  them  out  may  be  all  very  well  to  save 
labour  in  watering,  but  the  lifting  of  them  in  the 


autumn  must  cause  a  check,  and  it  is  a  question  if 
they  are  as  satisfactory  as  those  established, 
which,  from  not  being  disturbed,  ought  to  produce 
finer  bracts.  Instead  of  planting  out,  would  it  not 
be  better  to  plunge  the  pots  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre, 
half  rotten  leaves,  or  other  non-conductive  mate- 
rial to  shelter  them  from  the  sun  ?  as  then  they 
would  have  all  the  advantages  without  being  sub- 
jected to  risk  at  the  lifting,  which  Mr.  Carlton 
says  must  be  done  with  care,  and  shading  has  to 
be  attended  to,  or  the  plants  lose  their  leaves. — 
S.  D.  

Kitchen    Garden. 

RUNNER  BEANS  IN  TRENCHES. 
The  merits  of  these  are  so  well  known,  that  I 
have  no  need  to  insist  upon  them  ;  they  are  held 
in  universal  esteem,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
they  often  fail  to  get  all  the  cultural  care  they  need. 
There  are  several  points  connected  with  their  cul- 
ture which,  if  attended  to,  will  largely  increase 
their  productiveness.  In  the  first  place,  I  would 
direct  the  attention  of  those  of  your  readers  who 
have  light,  porous  soils  to  deal  with  to  the  advan- 
tages derivable  from  growing  runners  in  trenches. 
Alter  they  have  escaped  the  perils  of  frost  in  late 
spring  runners  have  but  one  great  enemy  to  con- 
tend with,  viz.,  drought,  and  in  light  soils,  unless 
some  moans  are  taken  to  ensure  moisture  at  the 
roots  when  they  come  into  bearing,  the  crop  in 
dry  seasons  is  likely  to  be  a  light  one.  Thoroughly 
breaking  the  ground  and  mulching  constitute  one 
way  of  avoiding  the  evil  consequences  of  a  parch- 
ing summer  ;  but  there  is  no  way  so  good  as  taking 
out  trenches  15  inches  deep  and  putting  inagood 
layer  of  manure  at  the  bottom  and  filling  up  with 
the  soil  to  within  a  couple  of  inches  or  so  of  the 
surface.  Everyone  who  has  had  anj  thing  to  do 
with  light  soils  knows  how  diflScult  it  is  to  make 
them  thoroughly  moist  when  once  they  have  be- 
come quite  dry  to  the  depth  of  some  inches  ;  the 
watering  of  soils  which  approach  sand  in  character 
when  in  such  a  condition  is  like  pouring  water  on 
a  duck's  back — scarcely  any  goes  where  it  ought 
to  ;  but  pouring  it  into  a  shallow  trench,  to  which 
by  reason  of  the  presence  of  an  enticing  amount  of 
nourishment  the  roots  almost  entirely  confine 
themselves,  is  quite  another  affair.  Enough  being 
given  to  moisten  the  amount  of  soil  therein,  that 
soil  is  perforce  wetted  through,  the  roots  get  it  all, 
time,  labour,  and  material  are  economised,  and  the 
plants  pass  triumphantly  through  trying  ordeals 
which  must  otherwise  seriously  impair  their  fer- 
tility. Manure  is,  of  course,  the  best  thing  to  use, 
but  when  scarce  any  organic  partially  decomposed 
matter  will  do.  Straw,  lawn  sweepings,  weeds, 
and  such  miscellaneous  matter  as  forms  the  rub- 
bish heap  in  gardens  will  answer  well,  and  if  as 
much  can  be  used  as  will  leave  only  some  4  inches 
of  soil  for  sowing  in  so  much  the  better.  In  this 
way  the  welfare  of  the  crop  will  be  better  assured 
and  the  soil  will  be  permanently  enriched  and 
broken.  The  time  of  sowing  is  naturally  in  a  mea- 
sure regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  in 
any  case  I  see  but  little  good  in  putting  the  seeds 
in  before  the  middle  of  May,  for  if  the  plants 
appear  before  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  June 
they  are  very  liable  to  get  frosted,  and  then  you 
are  later  than  if  sowing  had  been  deferred  until 
this  danger  was  no  longer  to  be  feared. 

Protection. — This  of  course  may  be  resorted 
to  for  an  early  sowing,  but  gardeners  in  a  general 
way  have  enough  to  do  at  that  time  of  year  without 
protecting  Runner  Beans  from  frost.  All  know 
how  important  is  the  successional  sowing  of 
Peas,  and  it  therefore  seems  strange  that  so  many 
should  consider  one  sowing  of  Runner  Beans 
enough,  but  as  a  fact  there  are  more  gardens 
where  only  one  lot  of  seed  is  set  than  where  a 
second  sowing  is  made.  The  advantage  of  sow- 
ing again  the  latter  end  of  June  is  that  the 
secondary  crop  just  escapes  the  most  trying 
weather  before  coming  into  full  bearing,  and 
therefore  experiences  the  greatest  strain  when 
the  plants  get  the  help  of  cooler  nights  and  oc- 
casional refreshing  rains.  Sometimes  the  first 
crop  is  a  partial  or  may  be  an  almost  complete 


failure  ;  thenhow  gladly  does  the  grower  see  an- 
other lot  bursting  into  bloom.  Moreover,  how 
tender  and  juicy  are  these  autumnal  Beans,  in 
a  general  way  another  vegetable  than  those  per- 
fected under  the  cloudless  sky  and  moistureless 
nights  of  July  and  August.  In  a  kind  autnmu 
and  mild  early  winter  we  get  plenty  of  good 
Beans  from  these  late  sowings  until  the  days 
are  approaching  their  shortest,  and  I  have 
even  known  the  time  when  in  Surrey  Runner 
Beans  freshly  gathered  formed  one  of  the  vege- 
tables on  Christmas  Day.  But  such  winters  are 
like  the  rosarian's  perfect  spring — only  one  or  two 
of  them  are  seen  in  a  lifetime ;  and  if  we  get 
Runners  from  August  to  the  latter  end  of 
October,  we  may  be  thankful,  and  rest  under 
the  pleasing  consciousness  of  having  made 
the  most  of  a  wholesome  and  delicious  vegetable. 
Because  Runners  naturally  make  many  feet  of 
bine  in  one  season  it  has  been  the  general  practice 
to  allow  them  to  develop  as  much  as  practicable, 
thus  seemingly,  by  following  Nature,  encouraging 
a  maximum  productiveness.  Piean  sticks  10  feet 
high  with  the  Beans  at  the  top  and  none  at  the 
bottom  is  the  rule  with  many.  But  why  climb  up 
a  ladder  to  gather  Beans  when  we  can  do  so  with 
our  feet  on  solid  ground  ?  and  if  we  top  the  plants 
5  feet  from  the  soil  we  make  Bean  gathering  easy 
work.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  you  do  not  get  a 
profitable  crop  this  way ;  but  how  about  the 
market  growers,  about  whose  cultural  method  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  further  on,  and  who  con- 
vert Runners  into  bush  Beans  by  reason  of  per- 
sistently refusing  to  allow  them  to  run  from  the 
time  they  first  show  the  will  so  to  do  1 

Staking. — Runners  require  firm  snppoit,  and 
a  good  way  to  give  them  this  is  to  put  in  the 
sticks  when  the  seeds  are  sown.  Rake  the  ground 
level,  stretch  the  line,  mark  it  down  on  the  soil, 
and  then  cut  on  it  with  the  spade,  taking  out  a 
spit  at  a  time  and  inserting  the  stakes  as  yon  go 
on,  pressing  them  against  the  firm  side  of  the 
trench.  This  way  of  staking  materially  increases 
the  stability  of  the  Beans,  as  there  is  no  need  to 
point  the  sticks,  and  they  consequently  are  more 
firmly  fixed  in  the  soil.  Then  sow  the  seeds  and 
the  job  is  complete,  and  the  Beans  when  they  come 
up  find  the  supports  in  readiness  for  them,  and, 
what  is  perhaps  of  some  little  importance,  they  get 
a  slight  shelter  from  the  time  they  come  through 
the  soil ;  indeed,  if  sown  earlier  than  here  advised 
some  branches  of  Evergreens  stuck  in  on  the  north 
or  east  side  would  do  much  to  keep  them  from 
harm,  and  would  certainly  favour  their  develop- 
ment. 

Anothee  detail  connected  with  the  desire  to 
secure  an  average  yield  is  the  sowing  of  the  red, 
white,  and  Painted  Lady  varieties  indiscriminately 
and  in  about  equal  proportions,  as  it  is  found  that 
seasons  more  or  less  favour  or  otherwise  the 
development  of  the  three  kinds  in  a  dispropor- 
tionate manner,  and  to  the  extent  at  times  that 
one  of  them  scarcely  grows,  whilst  the  others 
thrive  fairly  well.  Very  attractive  indeed  v^ith 
a  kind  of  cheerful  picturesque  beauty  are  these 
liean  fields  when  in  full  bloom,  the  pure  white 
and  scarlet  flowers  thrown  out  into  bold  relief  by 
the  rich  green  of  the  foliage.  A  large  Bean  field 
showing  perfection  of  development,  when  the 
first  gatherings,  as  is  often  the  case,  realise 
Ifis.  per  bushel,  is  a  sight  to  gladden  the  heart 
of  the  grower  for  market.  A  moist  summer, 
by  increasing  the  amount  of  all  kinds  of  green 
crops,  reduces  the  value  of  Runners,  and  a  parch- 
ing July  sends  up  the  prices  to  a  height  which 
renders  them  a  prohibited  luxury  to  the  poor  in 
towns.  A  large  grower  here  gathered  in  one  week 
last  August  over  160  bushels,  and  not  one  was 
sold  for  less  than  10s.  This  was  a  good  hit,  and 
would  bring  up  the  average  to  a  good  figure.  By 
September,  when  Runner  Beans  are  no  longer 
favoured  by  the  rich,  they  drop  to  3s.  per  bushel, 
a  price  which  puts  them  within  reach  of  all.  The 
market  growers  here  sow  about  3  feet  apart,  which 
allows  of  running  the  horse-hoe  between  them. 
As  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  they  are  frequently 
gone  over  and  topped,  so  that  they  never  become 
more  than  2  feet  high.  J.  C. 
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THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  PEAS. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  how  soon  the  rage  for 
large-podded  Peas  has  subsided.  For  exhibition 
purposes  a  few  such  sorts  are  still  in  the  ascen- 
dant, but  even  exhibitors  are  beginning  to  find 
that  Judges  do  not  now  inyariably  decide  in  favour 
of  large-podded  sorts,  and  for  my  part  I  wish  they 
would  still  further  discourage  the  production  of 
coarse  vegetables.  Not  that  the  large-podded 
sorts  do  not,  as  a  rale,  fill  well ;  on  the  contrary, 
such  popular  varieties  as  Telegraph,  Telephone, 
Stratagem,  and  Culverwell's  Giant  Marrow  rarely 
fail  in  this  respect ;  but  I  hold  they  are  less  pro- 
fitable than  other  sorts  I  shall  name.  When 
Stratagem  and  Pride  of  the  Market  were  first  sent 
out,  I,  in  common  with  a  fewother  writers,  hastily 
expressed  an  opinion  that  they  would  inevitably 
become  most  popular  with  market  growers,  but  a 
friend,  who  is  both  a  grower  and  a  market  sales- 
man, soon  convinced  me  that  t  was  wrong.  He 
said  buyers  in  the  markets  "  wanted  Peas,  not 
pods,"  and  the  pods  of  all  the  above-mentioned 
sorts  were  much  too  thick  to  please  him.  Neither 
do  these  thick-podded  sorts  please  the  cooks  at 
the  town  house.  The  thinner  the  pod^  and  the 
closer  they  are  filled  the  greater  will  be  the  quan- 
tity of  Peas  produced  by  a  given  number  of  pods. 
Thick-podded  sorts,  then,  are  neither  good  for  the 
market  nor  for  hamper  carriage.  I  admit  that 
Telegraph,  Telephone,  Stratagem,  and  Pride  of  the 
Market  are  all  good  second  early  sorts,  but  to  grow 
them,  except,  as  I  have  said,  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses, would  be  a  mistake.  Those  who  prefer  tall 
and  sweet  Peas  should  grow  Telephone,  Telegraph 
differing  only  in  being  greener  and  less  sweet. 
Stratagem  is  a  sturdy  branching  form  of  Tele- 
phone, and  Pride  oE  the  Market  is  a  dwarf  Tele- 
graph. Of  these,  again,  only  one  is  wanted  by 
those  who  either  prefer  dwarf  sorts  or  are  unable 
to  procure  tall  stakes.  All  are  good  for  the  second 
early  sowings  only;  at  any  rate  they  cannot  be 
depended  upon  in  hot  weather.  Culverwell's 
Giant  Marrow  is  a  tall  growing  mid-season 
variety,  branches  well,  is  a  good  cropper,  and  the 
extra  fine  pods  seldom  fail  to  fill  well.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  thick  podded,  is  much  liable  to  mildew, 
and  on  the  whole  not  so  valuable  as  we  were  at 
one  time  inclined  to  think  it ;  at  any  rate  I  have 
done  with  it.  Th?  Baron  was  to  have  caused  a 
sensation,  but  unfortunately  the  pods  refused  to 
fill,  being  veritable  "  wind  bags,"  and  the  variety 
will  soon  be  forgotten.  Evolution,  by  the  same 
raiser,  is  of  a  very  different  stamp  and  is  a  very 
promising  sort,  especially  for  exhibition  purposes. 
It  is  a  main  crop  variety,  of  medium  height,  very 
branching,  and  prolific,  and  tie  long  handsome 
pods  are  generally  well  filled  with  Green  Peas, 
though  these  are  not  so  sweet  as  I  should  like 
them.  I  can  also  speak  favourably  of  the  large- 
podded  Reading  Giant.  With  us  it  attains"  a 
height  of  from  5  feet  to  6  feet,  is  branching  and 
sturdy,  and  produces  a  fairly  heavy  crop  of  broad, 
green,  well-filled  pods.  It  evidently  owes  some 
part  of  its  parentage  to  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and,  like 
that  good  old  favourite,  is  good  for  main  and  late 
crops  and  does  not  mildew  badly.  There  are 
several 

Long  narrow  -  podded  sorts  that  I  am 
incUned  to  strongly  recommend,  and  none  more 
so  than  Wordsley  Wonder.  This  was  grown  here 
for  the  first  time  during  the  past  season,  and 
proved  one  of  the  best  novelties  of  the  year.  It 
is  second  early,  grows  to  about  30  inches  in  height, 
and  yields  a  remarkably  heavy  crop  of  long,  nar- 
row pods,  closely  packed  with  very  sweet  white 
Marrow  Peas.  Owners  of  smiU  gardens  especially 
should  endeavour  to  procure  this  useful  variety. 
Gladiator,  another  comparatively  new  sort,  is  good 
for  main  crops.  AVith  us  it  grew  from  3  feet 
to  i  feet  in  height,  branched  moderately  well,  and 
produced  a  very  heavy  crop  of  long,  carved,  and 
well-filled  pods,  but  the  Peas  are  scarcely  sweet 
enough  to  please  me.  Magnet  apparently  pos- 
sesses a  weakly  constitution  and  refuses  to  do  well 
here.  Sturdy,  again,  proved  most  profitable,  and 
is  one  of  the  few  sorts  that  really  answers  to  the 
deicription  given  of  them  by  the  vendors.  It  is 
rightly  named  Sturdy,  and  is  one  of  the  bast  main 


and  late  crop  sorts  in  cultivation.  It  attains  a 
height  of  3  feet,  is  very  branching  and  prolific,  and 
the  moderate-sized  pods  are  closely  packed  with 
large  green  and  sweet  Peas.  This,  again,  is  another 
good  sort  for  small  gardens.  Marvel  is  now 
well  known,  and  where  it  does  well  is  a  great 
favourite,  but  on  our  heavy  soil  it  fails,  and  Dr. 
JIcLean  also  only  does  indifferently  well.  Both 
are  suitable  for  light  and  medium  soils,  the  pre- 
ference being  given  to  Marvel,  the  long,  narrow 
pods  of  which  yield  surprisingly  well,  and  the  Peas 
are  very  sweet.  Dr.  McLean  is  one  of  the  best  sorts 
for  field  culture,  and  rarely  fails  to  sell  readily. 
John  Bull  is  a  complete  failure,  no  variety  that  I 
am  acquainted  with  possessing  such  a  weakly 
constitution.  Latest  of  All  is  undoubtedly  a  use- 
ful addition  to  our  list  of  varieties,  and  is  strongly 
recommended  by  me  for  main  and  late  crops. 
With  us  it  attains  a  height  of  about  4  feet,  is 
fairly  branching,  very  prolific,  and  the  pods  are 
well  filled  with  green,  sweet  Peas.  It  proves  fairly 
mildew-resisting.  To  make  these  remarks  complete 
I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  briefly  sum  up  the 
merits  of  a  few 

Other  sorts  of  Peas.  For  sowing  in  frames 
under  walls  and  on  warm  borders  the  dwarf 
American  Wonder  is  invaluable.  Unfortunately, 
it  spoils  the  palate  for  the  round-seeded  sorts, 
which  have  still  to  be  grown  for  the  principal 
early  crops.  Of  these  Veitch's  Extra  Early  is  one 
of  the  best,  though  Earliest  of  All  is  quite  as 
early,  only  not  so  robust.  William  I.  follows  them 
closely,  and  will  not  easily  be  supplanted  by  any 
novelty.  The  earliest  wrinkled  Marrow  oE  real 
service  is  Day's  Sunrise,  and  this  maintains  the 
supply  till  one  of  the  Telegraph  family  is  fit  for 
use.  Both  Huntingdonian  and  Criterion  form  ad- 
mirable successions  to  the  last  mentioned,  and 
both  are  worthy  of  culture  where  tall  sorts  are 
favourer!.  The  former  is  an  early  form  of  the  old 
Champion  of  England,  while  Criterion,  which  sel- 
dom attains  a  height  of  6  feet,  may  be  correctly 
described  as  an  early  form  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and 
no  stronger  recommendation  is  needed.  G.  F. 
Wilson  is  in  the  way  of  Veitch's  Perfection,  but  is 
earlier  and  the  Peas  are  larger,  the  quality  being 
very  good.  Walker's  Perpetual  Bearer  also  re- 
sembles Veitch's  Perfection,  but  is  more  branch- 
ing, and  is  in  every  respect  a  most  desirable  late 
sort.  Ne  Plus  Dltra  is  an  invaluable  tall  late  sort, 
and  the  good  old  British  Queen,  also  very  tall 
growing,  is  still  worthy  of  a  place  where  tall 
stakes  are  procurable.  Emperor  of  the  Marrows 
was  to  supersede  the  latter,  but  I  fail  to  see  where 
it  proves  superior  to  it.  Vf.  I.  M. 


FORCING    RHUBARB. 

Rhubarb  is  easily  forced  ;  it  only  needs  a  tem- 
perature ranging  from  55°  to  60°,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  acceptable  for  making  tarts  and  for 
similar  purposes.  The  stools  when  dug  up  may  be 
placed  underneath  the  stage  of  a  stove  or  that  of 
a  warm  greenhouse,  and  covered  with  ordinary 
garden  soil,  keeping  them  well  watered  to  make 
the  young  leaves  crisp  and  tender.  If  found  to 
be  more  convenient,  the  stools  may  be  placed  in 
pots  or  boxes,  when  they  can  be  moved  from  one 
place  to  another  as  may  be  desirable.  When  filled 
the  pots  or  boxes  may  be  set  in  a  vinery  or  Peach 
house,  and  when  forcing  commences  the  Rhubarb 
plants  will  soon  show  signs  of  growth ;  they  will 
then  need  frequent  watering  in  order  to  keep  the 
soil  moist,  for  if  watering  is  neglected  the  stalks 
will  be  tough  and  stringy  instead  of  solid  and 
crisp.  If  space  can  be  spared  in  a  Mushroom 
house  for  Rhubarb,  that  will  be  found  to  be 
one  of  the  best  structures  in  which  to  grow  it. 
If  it  should  be  desirable  to  get  the  crop  quickly 
after  being  placed  in  the  house,  put  a  few  barrow- 
loads  of  hot  stable  manure  and  leaves  under  the 
roots,  so  as  to  form  a  hotbed  about  2  feet  in  depth. 
On  this  place  a  layer  of  soil  6  inches  in  thickness, 
and  pack  the  roots  of  Rhubarb  closely  together 
upon  that,  covering  them  with  fine  soil  and  finish- 
ing off  nearly  level  with  the  crowns  of  the  plants. 
For  succession  crops  the  roots  may  be  laid  upon 
the  floor  of  the  house,  covering  them  over  in  the 


usual  way.  In  order  to  keep  up  a  constant  supply 
from  December'till  the  out-door  crops  come  in  a  few 
stools  should  be  put  in  the  house  to  force  about 
every  third  or  fourth  week,  (.c,  if  a  large  supply 
is  requisite.  Those  who  have  not  the  advantage 
of  a  Mushroom  house  or  hothouses  may  be  able  to 
get  a  few  dishes  earlier  than  they  would  be  able 
to  do  out-of-doors  by  placing  a  few  stools  in  a  dark 
cellar,  watering  them  with  tepid  water  as  often 
as  may  be  required.  Even  if  a  few  stools  in  pots 
or  boxes  are  placed  in  an  empty  stall  in  a  stable 
the  crop  will  be  ready  for  use  a  long  time  before 
it  comes  in  out-of-doors,  especially  if  there  are 
numbers  of  horses  standing  in  the  stable.  Rhu- 
barb may  also  be  forced  in  the  open  ground  by 
covering  it  with  earthenware  pots,  which  are  sold 
for  the  purpose,  or  wooden  boxes  furnished  with 
lids  will  answer  the  same  purpose  ;  sometimes, 
too,  the  stools  are  covered  with  old  baskets  and 
old  barrels  sawn  asunder  in  the  middle,  employing 
pieces  of  board  to  cover  the  top  with.  When 
covered  embed  them  in  hot  stable  manure  and 
leaves,  more  of  which  will  be  required  early  in  the 
season  than  later,  when  less  warmth  in  this  way  will 
be  required.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  heat  does  not  get  too  fierce,  or  the  crowns 
of  the  plants  and  the  young  leaves  will  become 
scorched.  Old  stools  which  have  been  lifted  and 
forced  are  not  as  a  rule  retained  for  planting  again  ; 
on  the  contrary  a  new  plantation  should  be  made 
annually.  Wm.  Christison. 


Midsummer- so'wn  Oarrots.— The  main 

crop  of  Carrots  in  this  locality  was  a  failure  this 
season,  owins'  to  the  intense  drought;  consequently 
many  sowed  extra  breadths  in  July  to  meet  the 
demand,  and  they  are  now  sending  to  market 
beautiful  clean  roots  tied  in  bunches  that  sell 
readily.  The  sorts  that  appear  to  find  most  favour 
are  James's  Scarlet,  or  Scarlet  Intermediate,  kinds 
that  have  well  nigh  superseded  Long  Surrey  and 
Altringham,  being  of  better  quality  and  altogether 
more  desirable  for  table  use.  They  are  excellent 
in  colour,  more  tender,  and  better  flavoured  than 
the  larger  kinds,  and  in  the  light  sandy  soil  of  this 
locality  late  sown  crops  are  perfectly  safe  left  in 
the  ground  and  pulled  as  required  for  use.  Their 
green  tops,  too,  insure  for  them  a  readier  sale  than 
if  denuded  of  top  growth  in  the  ordinary  way. 
This  plan  of  sowing  in  July  will  be  found  to  pro- 
duce young  Carrots  superior  to  fully  grown  roots. 
The  routine  of  culture  is  simple  ;  a  well  pulverised 
soil  or  seed  bed  is  the  main  point.  Draw  drills  a 
foot  apart,  and  sow  moderately  thick  in  the  row, 
as  they  can  be  drawn  out  for  use  as  soon  as  large 
enough,  and  by  a  little  attention  to  successional 
sowing,  young  tender  Carrots  may  be  had  in  abun- 
dance during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.— James 
Groom,  Gosport. 


SHORT  NOTES.— KITCHEN. 


Celery  caterpl]lara(.tnon.).— Your  Celery  is  at'acked 
by  the  caterpillar  of  a  moth,  but  the  latter  was  too  fir  de- 
composed to  name.  lean  suggest  no  other  remedy  than 
digging  up  any  roots  which  appear  to  flag  and  destroying 
the  caterpillars.  This  may  prevent  a  similar  attack  next 
year,-G.  f.  S. 

Animal  manures  In  gardens.— In  reply  to  your 
correspondents  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  I  may  say 
thit  it  is  the  principle  I  contend  for  that  deep  trenching 
and  manuring  with  leaves,  soot,  burnt  ash,  and  lime  pro- 
duce sweeter,  more  healthy,  and  better  vegetables  than 
when  foul  animal  manures  are  used.— X.  Y. 

Celery  fly. — Allow  me  to  inform  "J.  C.  C  "  that  Celery 
fly  may  be  caught  by  smearing  twine  with  bird-lime  and 
stretching  it  over  the  Celery  plants.  Blisters  on  the  leaves 
should  be  crushed,  as  they  contain  larvic.  When  full 
grown  the  small  green  grubs  descend  into  the  earth,  where 
they  remain  in  the  chrysalis  state  until  the  following 
spring.  —  CHAKLE3  E.  ilAGiLL,  Datguise,  Monkstown, 
Dublin. 

The  failure  of  Carrots  appears  to  be  quite  general 
this  season.  Oui-  main  crop  was  a  total  failure,  but  h  *ving 
some  seed  left  and  a  vacant  piece  of  ground  at  command, 
we  sowed  again  on  July  1  Short  Horn.  Altringham,  and 
Long  Surrey,  and  a  good  crop  is  the  result.  We  are  still 
pulling  some  really  fine  Carrots.  The  drills  we-e  well 
soakei  with  water  previous  to  sowing.  It  appears  to  me 
that  we  sow  our  main  crop  of  Carrots  much  too  early.^ 
!  GEORGi!  Carpenter,  Rydms,  Walton-on-Thmnes. 
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SEAKALE. 
The  time  for  Seatale  forcing  having  arrived,  a 
few  words  on  the  different  methods  of  forcing  and 
also  growing  it  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
method  of  forcing  it  year  after  year  on  the  ground 
where  it  is  grown  in  the  old  way,  by  covering  with 
pots  under  a  bed  of  leaves  or  other  fermenting 
matter,  like  some  other  antiquated  practices,  is 
still  followed  by  more  people  than  might  have 
been  supposed  would  have  clung  to  a  way  that 
has  so  many  disadvantages  as  compared  with  that 
of  growing  a  fresh  lot  of  crowns  each  year  and 
taking  up  and  forcing  them,  as  can  be  done  with 
a  fractional  amount  of  labour  compared  with  the 
old  roundabout  manner  of  doing  the  work,  with 
its  indifferent  results;  the  disadvantage  of  the 
covering-up  method  not  only  means  so  much  addi- 
tional labour,  but  the  produce  of  old  plants  is 
much  inferior  to  that  of  good  one-year-old  crowns 
that  have  been  well  managed.  Good  land,  well 
prepared  with  plenty  of  manureand  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  will  grow  Seakale  from  seed  in  one  season, 
so  as  to  produce  a  considerable  number  of  good- 
sized  crowns,  but  under  the  best  conditions  of 
soil  and  management  there  will  always  be  a  large 
percentage  of  small  ones  too  weak  for  forcing  ; 
whereas,  when  the  plants  are  grown  from  selected 
pieces  of  the  roots,  with  ordinary  attention  a  crop 
of  single-crowned  plants  may  be  depended  on,  few 
of  which  will  be  deficient  in  size.  That  this  is 
correct  is  so  well  known,  that  it  seems  strange  any 
one  should  stick  to  the  old  practice  of  forcing 
Seakale  in  the  ground  where  it  is  grown  often 
year  after  year,  especially  when  it  is  taken  into 
account  the  quantity  of  small  inferior  stuff  pro- 
duced by  this  method  and  the  drawn  condition 
that  much  of  even  the  best  is  reduced  to.  At  this 
season,  when  the  crop  of  roots  is  dug  up,  the 
work  should  be  carried  out  in  a  systematic  way, 
similarly  to  that  followed  by  the  large  growers  for 
sale,  who,  as  the  taking  up  proceeds,  have  the  bits 
of  thong-like  roots  collected  and  heeled  in  for 
planting  in  spring.  Few  people  who  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  growing  this  vegetable  can 
fail  to  have  noticed  that  there  are  distinct 
forms  of  the  plant — some  that  are  of  a  more  or 
less  purple  colour  in  the  leaf-stalks  as  well  as  in 
the  crowns,  others  that  are  devoid  of  this  colour, 
being  quite  green  in  both  the  leaf-stalks  and  the 
crowns.  Most  people  prefer  the  last-named  va- 
riety, as  in  addition  to  the  light  coloured  crowns 
forcing  quicker,  the  produce  is  somewhat  milder 
in  flavour.  A  packet  of  seed  as  usually  obtainable 
will  yield  both  the  purple-shaded  and  the  white 
forms,  but  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  keep  the  two 
separate  when  the  plants  are  grown  from  root 
cuttingsby  simply  taking  the  trouble  to  mai'c  them 
before  taking  up ;  this  is  best  done  previous  to  the 
leaves  coming  off.  T.  B. 


Veitoh's  Autumn-protecting  Broccoli. 

— I  have  grown  this  variety  from  the  time  it  was 
first  sent  out,  but  never  has  it  been  so  good  as 
during  this  season.  It  forms  an  admirable  succes- 
sion to  the  lat«  planted  Antumn  Giant  Cauliflower, 
and  keeps  up  the  supply  till  Snow's  Winter  White 
is  plentiful,  that  is,  if  not  cut  down  by  frost.  It 
more  nearly  approaches  a  Cauliflower  with  regard 
to  quality,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  in  tenderness, 
than  any  other  Broccoli  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, a?  only  a  moderately  severe  frost  de- 
stroys it.  We  plant  on  firm  undug  ground  as 
much  as  possible,  and  generally  in  the  highest 
part  of  the  garden,  and  this  in  a  measure  prevents 
grossness,  and  is  therefore  to  some  extent  a  safe- 
guard against  frosts. — I. 


Rockerlea. — How  often  do  we  see  plants  re- 
commended for  these  that  will  grow  well  and  hide 
the  stones ;  but  what  can  be  the  use  of  a  rockery 
if  the  stones  forming  it  are  to  be  hidden  ?  The 
value  of  a  rockery  lies  in  its  boldness  and  dis- 
tinctness, but  allow  it  to  become  overgrown,  and 
its  effect  is  lost.  Instead  of  a  wilderness  of 
foliage,  trailing  plants  like  the  Cotoneaster  should 
be  chosen,  and  for  certain  positions  the  Pampas 
Grass  and  others  of  similar  character  that  stand 
out  have  a  striking    appearance,  and  all   such 


plants  should  be  brought  to  the  front  or  project- 
ing parts,  so  that  the  eye  may  catch  them  at  once. 
Bamboos  are  suitable  for  such  purposes,  and 
Chamsrops  Fortunei  in  a  sheltered  spot  has  a 
noble  look,  as  have  also  Castor-oils,  Solanums,  and 
others  of  kindred  type  that  may  be  planted  and 
grown  on  out-of-doors  during  the  summer. — S.  D. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE  i7S. 
THE  SAGITTARIAS. 

(WITH  AC0I,OUEEDPLATE0FS..\(ONTEVIDEKSIS.*) 

The  Sagittarias  (Arrowheads)  are  marsh  or  aquatic 
herbs  with  perennial  rootstocks  and  leaves  of  only 


might  have  been  written  before  the  introduction 
of  the  Montevidian  Arrowhead  represented  in  the 
accompanying  plate.  The  conditions  under  which 
Sagittarias  are  found  growing  wild  and  their  wide 
distribution  are  such  as  would  not  fail  to  cause 
much  variation  in  the  size  and  habit  of  the  several 
species.  That  such  is  the  case  has  been  well 
shown  by  the  plants  of  S.  montevidensis  which 
have  been  grown  both  last  year  and  this  at  Kew, 
In  1883  seeds  of  this  plant  were  forwarded  to  Kew 
by  Mr.  J.  Bill,  F.R.S.,  who  collected  them  in 
Buenos  Ayres  when  on  a  botanising  tour  through 
Brazil.  In  June  of  the  same  year  the  p'aats  thus 
obtained  flowered  at  Kew,  and  from  one  of  these 


Saglttaria  monteyideosis,  showing  habit  of  growth, 
in  November. 


Sketched  at  Kew 


annual  duration.  The  species,  of  which  about  a 
dozen  are  described,  are  widely  di^tributed  over 
the  tropical  and  temperate  regions,  more  especially 
in  the  latter.  They  are  closely  related  to  the 
Water  Plantains,  with  which  and  about  half-a- 
dozen  other  genera  they  form  the  order  Alismace^. 
If  we  except  our  own  common  Arrowhead,  which 
is  a  frequent  ornament  to  the  margins  of  rivers, 
pools,  and  ditches  throughout  England  and  Ireland, 
and  is  sometimes  admitted  into  gardens,  none  of  i 
the  plants  belonging  to  this  order  are  possessed  of 
any  ornamental  characters  such  as  would  render 
them  desirable  as  garden  plants — at  least,  so  much  I 

•  Drawn  at  Kew  in  July.  ' 


our  plate,  as  well  as  that  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, vieTe  frefaxeA.  This  plant  was  supposed  to 
be  unusually  large  as  compared  with  descriptions 
and  specimens  of  it  in  the  herbarium.  This 
year,  however,  plants  of  much  larger  dimensions 
have  been  grown  at  Kew — so  large,  indeed, 
as  to  cause  some  botanists  to  doubt  their 
identity  with  the  plants  of  the  year  previous. 
Three  extreme  forms  were  thus  represented 
at  Kew,  the  first  with  small  lance-shaped 
leaves  and  slender  flower-stalks,  and  measuring 
less  than  a  foot  high  ;  the  second  form,  with  leaves 
and  fi.'wer-stalks  2  feet  high,  and  with  a  hastate 
leaf-blade  :  the  third  had  the  leaf-stalks  6  feet 
high,  as  thick  as  a  msn's  arm  at  the  base,  and  a 
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blade  which  measured  2  feet  in  length,  each  basal 
lobe  being  quite  a  foot  long.  The  flower-stalk 
-  was  5  feet  high,  very  stout,  branching,  and  bore 
numerous  whorls  of  flowers  almost  as  large  again 
as  those  represented  in  our  plate.  These  wide 
differences  in  size  were  owing  to  cultural  differ- 
ences, but  there  was  nothing  in  the  health  or 
appearance  of  either  specimen  that  suggested  im- 
proper treatment ;  it  was  only  by  a  comparison  of 
the  one  with  the  other  that  this  could  be  seen. 
Judged  by  the  first  or  small  form,  S.  monteviden- 
eis  would  be  voted  as  little  better  than  our  native 
Arrowhead  ;  by  the  second  form  it  would  have 
found  a  welcome  ;  but  when  seen  in  the  third  and 
largest  condition  it  was  universally  admired  as  a 
grand  plant.  The  moral  of  this  is  easily  seen. 
New  introductions  should  be  well  tested  before 
being  condemned.  It  would  be  easy  to  mention 
several  instances  of  serious  mistakes  resulting 
from  too  hasty  conclusions  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
The  following  is  worth  recording :  Whilst  looking 
through  a  well-known  botanical  garden  the  writer's 
attention  was  drawn  by  the  curator  to  a  poor 
weakly  specimen  of  S.  montevidensis  flowering 
freely,  but  weedy-looking  enough.  "  There  is  the 
much-lauded  new  tropical  Arrowhead,  a  worthless 
weed ;  I  have  ordered  my  foreman  to  throw  it 
away."  The  reply  was  such  as  anyone,  to  whom 
the  Kew  specimen  was  known,  would  have  made. 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  writing  of  S.  montevidensis> 
says :  "  One  of  the  most  beautiful  water  plants 
other  than  Water  Lilies  that  have  been  introduced 
into  the  tropical  aquarium  at  Kew  since  its  esta- 
blishment, and  a  very  free  grower  and  flowerer. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  succession,  relieved 
as  they  are,  by  the  rich  maroon  blotches,  bordered 
with  pale  gold  at  the  base  of  each  petal."  In  general 
appearance  S.  montevidensis  is  like  S.  sagittfefolia, 
surpassing  it  in  size  and  strength  when  favour- 
ably situated.  The  rootstock  is  stout  and  tuberous, 
and  from  its  lower  portion  develops  stoloniferous 
tubers,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Potatoes  are  de- 
veloped. The  leaves  are  very  herbaceous,  and  are 
produced  in  quick  succession ;  from  their  axils 
spring  the  flower-stalks,  which  are  stout  and  grow 
rapidly.  The  upper  half  of  each  stalk  is  clothed 
with  whorls  of  flowers,  the  lower  whorls  being 
female,  the  upper  ones  male.  They  begin  to  ex- 
pand before  the  flower-stalk  has  reached  its  full 
height,  continuing  to  open  several  whorls  together 
till  the  summit  of  the  stalk  is  reached,  by  which 
time  the  female  flowers  will  have  become  fertilised 
and  full  of  ripe  seeds.  These  seeds  germinate  freely 
if  sown  in  pots  of  mud  and  kept  warm.  The 
seedling  leaves  are  long  and  strap-shaped,  and 
unless  the  plants  are  grown  on  and  treated  liber- 
ally the  foliage  never  assumes  a  hastate  character, 
but  remains  either  strap-shaped  or  lanceolate. 
When  well  managed  a  large-flowering  plant  is  ob- 
tainable in  about  three  months  from  the  time  of 
sowing.  A  strong  loamy  soil  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  cow  manure  added  is  a  suitable  mixture  for 
this  plant.  All  the  sunlight  possible  is  preferred  by 
it.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  February.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  be  handled  'hey 
should  be  potted  singly  in  small  pots,  which  may 
be  stood  in  pans  of  water,  or,  if  available,  in  a 
warm-water  tank,  the  pots  to  be  about  half  sub- 
merged. Where  a  collection  of  Nymphfeas  is 
grown  a  suitable  position  for  this  Sagittaria  may 
be  provided  by  building  up  in  the  tank  a  rouf  h 
mound  by  means  of  stones  and  soil,  so  that  the 
top  of  the  mound  is  above  the  water.    In  this  the 


Sagittaria  may  be  planted.  Where  pots  must  be 
used  they  should  be  large,  half  filled  with  drain- 
age, and  the  soil  placed  in  loosely,  not  pressed 
down  firmly.  The  most  satisfactory  results  are 
obtained  with  this  plant  only  when  it  is  treated  as 
a  distinctly  tropical  plant.  The  large  plant  at 
Kew,  described  above,  was  grown  in  a  mud  bed, 
similar  to  what  is  used  for  the  Nelumbium.?. 

As  is  stated  above,  none  of  the  Sagittarias, 
other  than  S.  montevidensis  and  our  native 
species,  are  of  known  horticultural  merit.  For 
S.  sagittajfolia  we  may  have  a  word  of  com- 
mendation, because  of  its  usefulness  as  a  plant 
for  the  margins  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  the  ornamen- 
tal water  in  our  gardens  out-of-doors.  It  is  one  of 
the  best-natured  of  our  native  aquatics,  but,  owing 
to  its  frequent  occurrence  in  a  wild  state,  it  is  not 
considered  select  enough  to  have  a  place  in  many 
gardens;  and  yet  there  are  many  stiff,  ugly  banks 
and  water  edges  which  would  be  immensely  im- 
proved by  a  few  clumps  of  this  noble  Arrowhead 
and  its  relative,  the  Water  Plantain.  A  double- 
flowered  variety  of  S.  sagittsetolia  is  known  under 
the  name  of  flore-plena.  W.  W. 


SEASONABLE   WORK. 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

About  this    season    a    somewhat    heavy  strain 
will  be  put  upon  the  cut-flower  supply,  especially 
in  gardens  where  the  conveniences  for  bringing 
plants  into  flower  are  not  nearly  equal  to  the  de- 
mand.   It  is,  therefore,  essential  to  economise  to 
the  utmost  in  such  cases,  and  those  who  have  the 
arrangement  of  the  decorations  can  greatly  aid  in 
this  direction  in  more  ways  than  one.    In  the  first 
place,  a  judicious  use  must  be  made  of  the  ma- 
terial  at  command  (both  flowers   and   foliage), 
bearing  in  mind  that  an  artistic  effect  is  not  pro- 
duced by  excessive  crowding,  nor  by  indiscrimi- 
nate mixing  of  various  varieties   of   flowers  or 
colours.      We    have   seen    arrangements    which 
would  have  looked  much  better  when  finished  if 
half,  and  in  some  cases  two-thirds,  of  the  flowers 
had  been  removed  and  a  trifle  more  foliage  used 
instead.    In  the  second  place,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  large  parties  are  held  in  quick  succes- 
sion, and  where  only  a  day  or   two   intervenes, 
some  at  least  of   the  flowers  used  can   be  kept 
over  from  one  to  the  other  by  removing  them  to 
a  cooler  place,  and  where  possible  immersing  the 
stems  deeper  in  water.     This  should  be  seen  to  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  the  festivities  are  brought 
to  a  close,  for  if  left  for  a  few  hours  longer  than 
is  necessary  in  a  heated  room  some  will  be  past 
recovery,  especially  if  they  have  been  arranged 
without  either  water,  wet  Moss,  or  sand.     The 
fashion  prevailing  in  some  places  of  laying  or 
grouping  them  on  the    table-cloths   for  dinner 
parties  is,  to  say  the  least,  most  wasteful  and  un- 
natural.    Foliage  of  fair  persistency  may  be  kept 
in  a  good  condition  for  future  use,  and  where  a 
large   quantity  is  in   request  we   would    recom- 
mend the  dwarf  and  compact-growing  Davallias 
to  be  cultivated  in  quantity  as  one   would  the 
Maiden-hair  Fern.     In  the  third  place,  if  any  con- 
siderable space  intervenes  between  the  time  when 
the  flowers  are  cut   and  when  arranged,  caused 
either  by  having  to  be  packed  for  transit  or  other 
unforeseen  occurrences,  they  should  all  have  the 
ends  of  the  stems  cut  afresh.    This  is  frequently 
overlooked,  but  is  of  more  importance  than  many 
imagine.     Lastly,  but  certainly  not  least,  is  the 
fact  that  those  who  have  charge  of  decorations 
should  also  have  a  knowledge  of    the    natural 
growth  of  the  flowers  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  arrange.    Work  of  this  kind  is  often  performed 
by  persons  who  have  no  knowledge  of  or  taste  for 
arrangement.     Gardeners    have  to    produce    the 
material,  but  we  know  that  when  this  has  been 
done  in  many  cases  to  the  utmost  possible  extent, 
an  utter  disregard  has  been  paid  to  the  quantity 


used  and  the  decorations  have  been  carried  out 
without  taste  or  skill.  The  producer,  in  short, 
often  gets  blamed  when  he  least  deserves  to  be. 
Where  gardeners  are  allowed  to  perform  such 
work  themselves,  they  are  able  to  do  it  with  much 
less  waste  of  material  than  when  it  is  entrusted  to 
others. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 
This   being  a  slack  time  of  year  in  the  flower 
garden,  a  good  opportunity  is  afforded  for  looking 
thoroughly  through   shrubberies  to  see  what  re- 
quires thinning,  for  although  Evergreens  should 
not  be  moved  now,  it  generally  happens  that  the 
commoner  kinds  encroach  on  others,  and  if  not 
looked  to  and  cut  away,  soon  damage  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  permanently  injure  them  and  quite 
spoil  their  beauty.    To  show  off  as  they  ought, 
each  plant  should  stand  clear  of  the  other,  and  if 
there  is  any  bare  ground  between,  the  space  may 
easily  be  furnished  and  beautified  by  planting  any 
of  the  hardy  kinds  of  bulbs,  such  as  Snowdrops, 
Daffodils,  &o.,  and  the  more  open  parts  near  walks 
with  Crocuses,  Hyacinths,  Primroses,  Aubrietias, 
Wallflowers,  or  anything  of  that  kind  that  will 
stand  and  take  care  of  themselves.     The  mistake 
that  is  generally  made  in  the  formation  of  shrub- 
beries is  in  following  the  higgledy-piggledy  sys- 
tem of  planting  instead  of  making  a  proper  selec- 
tion of   suitable  subjects,   and  arranging  them 
according  to  their  habit  and  character,  giving  them 
plenty  of  room  to  grow  to  their  natural  size  with- 
out encroaching  on  each  other,  a  plan  that  should 
always  be  adopted,  as  then  the  filling  in  between 
may  be  done  with  any  common  material,  such  as 
Laurels,  which  can  be  gradually  cut  away  as  the 
others  extend.     By  pursuing  this   course,  much 
after  trouble  in  regulating  and  re-arranging  is 
saved,  as  the  plants  being  put  in  suitable  posi- 
tions at  first  there  is  no  occasion  to  interfere  with 
or  molest  them  again.     The  pruning  requisite  for 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  consists  mainly    in 
thinning    out  of  the  branches    where  they  are 
crowded  by  crossing  and  intersecting  each  other, 
and  beyond  this  and  the  removal  of  dead  and  de- 
caying wood,  the  less  of  the  knife  the  better. 
Whatever  cuts  are  made  should  always  be  close  to 
a  bud  or  shoot,  as  then  there  is  no  dying  back 
and  the  wound  quickly  heals  over.    Although  it  is 
not    desirable    to    prune    established    plants,    a 
shortening  in  the  reduction  of  the  head  is  often 
a  great  help  to  large  trees  freshly  transplanted, 
especially  if  they  are  not  well  rooted,  as  it  strikes 
a  more  equal  balance  as  it  were  between  the  two, 
and  gives  the  tops  a  chance  of  receiving  what  sap 
they  require  to  keep  the  bark  fresh  and  plump. 
What  interferes    with    newly-moved    trees    and 
shrubs  more  than  anything  else    and    prevents 
their  taking  fresh  hold  is  the  want  of  proper  sup- 
port, without  which  they  are  ever  on  the  move  and 
the  sport  of  every  wind  that  blows,  which  sways 
them  to  and  fro,  and  chafes  off  the  tender  fibres 
as  they  form  by  the  straining  and  friction  of  the 
roots  as  they  are  pulled  and  pushed  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  ground.   This  being  so,  it  will 
be  seen  how  important  it  is  that  they  be  securely 
staked  and  tied  to  hold  them  fast  in  their  places, 
which,  if  the  plants  are  large,  can  easiest  be  done 
by  using  three  poles  tripod  fashion  and  bringing 
the  upper  ends  so  as  to  catch  the  stem  of  the  tree 
at  about  two-thirds  its  height.     To  prevent  any 
chafing  of  the  bark  the  stem  should  be  well  pro- 
tected by  a  good  packing  of  hay  under  the  supports, 
or  by  the  use  of  old  pieces  of  carpet,  which  are 
perhaps  the  better  of  the  two.    For  trees  on  lawns 
where  neatness  is  a  consideration,  stout  galvanised 
wire  may  be  used  instead  of  stakes,  and  if  the 
lower  ends  are  made  fast  to  stubbs  driven  into  the 
earth,  such  supports  answer  the  purpose  well,  and, 
besides  being  neat,  they  have  another  advantage, 
inasmuch  as  they  last  a  long  time  and  never  re- 
quire renewal. 

INDOOR  PLANTS. 

Ipom.eas.  —  The    distinct-flowered    I.    Hors- 

falliaj  is  a  plant  that  deserves  a  place  in  every 

warm  stove.   The  limited  amount  of  growth  whioh 

it  makes  in  many  cases  renders  it  preferable  to 
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many  stronger  growing  climbers.  It  is  seen  to 
the  best  advantage  where  allowed  to  twine  round 
strings  or  wires  placed  longitudinally  over  a  path. 
Its  season  of  blooming  varies  considerably  with 
the  amount  of  heat  kept  up.  Where  a  high  tempe- 
rature is  maintained  and  the  flowering  is  now  over 
a  portion  of  the  strongest  shoots  should  be  well 
cut  back  towards  the  collar  of  the  plant.  If  the 
strongest  are  not  treated  in  thi.s  way  annually  the 
plant  is  liable  to  get  naked  at  the  bottom  and  it 
is  much  better  to  effect  this  shortening  in  as  soon 
as  the  flowering  is  over  than  to  defer  it  until  some 
growth  is  made.  I.  Leari  is  suitable  for  a  large 
house  where  there  is  much  roof  to  furnish.  Under 
a  high  temperature  this  kind  begins  to  grow  early, 
and  to  keep  it  in  bounds  it  should  be  well  cut  in 
or  headed  back  completely  each  winter.  Where 
there  is  enough  heat  to  start  it  early  into  growth 
and  it  is  thus  headed  in  at  once,  it  will  bloom  con- 
siderably sooner  in  the  season  than  if  the  shorten- 
ing back  was  deferred  until  later. 

Passifloras  and  Tacsonias.  —  The  strong 
growing  kinds  of  these,  such  as  P.  quadran- 
gularis  and  others  of  the  like  warm  tection, 
should  have  their  heads  well  reduced  each  season, 
otherwise  there  is  no  proportion  between  the 
amount  of  shoot  growth  they  make  and  the  quan- 
tity of  flowers  produced.  With  a  view  to  keep  the 
old  plants  from  their  base  upwards  continually 
furnished  with  healthy  leaves,  it  is  well  to  sever 
the  shoots  at  different  points ;  the  strongest  may  be 
reduced  to  as  near  the  base  of  the  plant  as  it  will 
permit,  cutting  in  the  others  at  various  lengths, 
which  is  far  better  than  shortening  all  back  to  one 
point,  as  it  keeps  the  entire  plant  annually  re- 
newed. As  a  matter  of  course  the  shoot  reduc- 
tion now  necessary  with  almost  all  the  family  de- 
pends upon  their  season  of  blooming,  still  further 
regulated  by  the  heat  they  are  subjected  to,  as  on 
this  their  late  or  early  flowering  much  depends. 
All  the  late  summer  or  autumn  blooming  kinds 
should  at  once  receive  all  the  cutting  in  they  re- 
quire, as  if  allowed  to  make  growths  before  their 
heads  are  so  reduced  it  is  manifestly  a  double  loss 
both  in  wasting  time  and  the  energies  of  the  plants 
In  houses  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  T.  mani- 
cata,  T.  mollissima,  T.  pubesoens,  and  T.  san- 
guinea  are  all  worthy  of  a  place. 

Hexacentris. — Although  H.  mysorensis  and 
II.  lutea  (the  former  the  handsomer)  are  some- 
times grown  in  a  hot  stove,  still,  like  a  good  many 
other  climbers  that  come  under  the  head  of  warm 
stove  plants,  they  do  better  in  an  intermediate 
temperature,  as  when  so  treated  the  flowers  they 
produce  are  greater  in  proportion  to  the  shoot 
growth.  The  time  of  these  plants  blooming  is  in 
a  great  measure  regulated  by  the  treatment  they 
receive ;  when  not  kept  very  warm  they  flower 
much  later  and  freer.  At  this  season  they  should 
be  kept  much  drier  at  the  roots  than  many  things  ; 
no  more  water  should  be  given  than  will  just  keep 
the  foliage  from  drooping. 

Thunbergias. — Autumn  bloomers,  such  as 
T.  Harrisi  and  T.  laurifolia,  which  are  strong, 
vigorous  growers,  should  have  a  great  portion  of 
their  tops  removed  as  soon  as  the  flowering  is 
over.  If  these  are  not  cut  in  closer  than  plants 
that  make  less  annual  growth,  they  get  into  a 
wild,  straggling,  bare-stemmed  condition,  un- 
sightly in  appearance,  with  a  disposition  to  en- 
croach upon  and  overgrow  other  things,  and  do 
not  m  themselves  give  a  corresponding  return  of 
flowers  for  the  head-room  they  occupy. 

LACHENALiAa. — Where  a  good  stock  of  these 
exists  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  If  some  of  the  strongest  are  pat 
in  an  intermediate  temperature,  their  flowering 
will  be  accelerated,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to 
subject  them  to  heat  until  their  foliage  is  all  but 
fully  grown  and  there  are  signs  of  the  flower- 
stems  making  their  appearance.  If  hurried  too 
early,  the  amount  of  bloom  forthcoming  will  be 
reduced.  These  along  with  some  other  species  of 
plants  are  influenced  considerably  in  their  time  of 
flowering  by  the  way  in  which  they  have  been 
treated  in  previous  years.  Those  that  have  been 
forced  before  will  naturally  come  on  with  less  heat 


than  examples  that  have  bloomed  with  only  the 
aid  of  a  greenhouse  or  cold  pit. 

HyAciNTHs,  Narcissi,  Tulips. — It  is  not 
good  practice  to  begin  forcing  the  lirge  varieties 
of  Hyacinths  too  soon,  for  though  when  well 
furnished  with  roots  they  will  bear  a  fair  amount 
of  heat,  yet  when  started  and  pushed  on  so  as 
at  all  to  hurry  them,  they  usually  bloom  in- 
differently. Along  with  the  last  batch  of  Roman 
varieties  some  of  the  large-flowered  kinds  should 
be  put  in  heat,  as  they  take  considerably  longer  to 
bring  into  flower  than  the  Roman,  and  if  a  sup- 
ply is  to  be  kept  up,  no  time  must  be  lost.  Later 
sorts  of  Tulips  should  be  put  in  heat  to  succeed 
the  varieties  of  Van  Thol,and  the  Paper- white  Nar- 
cissus must  be  regularly  started.  It  is  much  better 
to  put  in  heat  only  as  many  of  the  different  kinds 
of  these  bulbs  as  will  meet  the  detraud  than  to 
bring  them  on  in  larger  numbers,  which  generally 
results  in  more  flowers  than  are  wanted  at  a  time, 
with  a  corresponding  deficiency  at  other  times. 
Simple  as  the  treatment  of  these  plants  is  to 
induce  them  to  flower  satisfactorily  with  stout, 
short  bloom-stems  and  healthy  foliage,  yet  if  at 
all  hurried  or  stood  too  far  from  the  glass  the 
flowers  will  be  so  deficient  in  substance  as  not  to 
last  their  full  length  of  time. 

Cyclamens. — Plants  of  these  raised  from  seed 
sown  late  in  summer,  if  not  .already  pricked  off 
into  pots  or  pans,  must  be  so  treated  before  they 
get  matted  together,  or  they  will  receive  a  check. 
Keep  them  in  a  temperature  of  about  50°  in  the 
night,  examining  them  from  time  to  time  to  see 
that  they  are  free  from  aphides,  insects  which  are 
much  more  injurious  to  Cyclamens  than  to  most 
other  plants;  concealing  themselves  on  the  under- 
side of  the  leaves,  they  often  do  much  harm  before 
discovered.  liarger  plants  that  are  in  a  condition 
to  flower  should  have  a  few  degrees  more  warmth 
than  is  required  for  ordinary  greenhouse  plants, 
but  on  no  account  must  they  be  kept  warm  in  an 
insuSioiently  light  house  or  pit,  or  their  flower- 
stems  become  drawn  and  weak,  which  spoils  the 
effects  of  the  plants,  and  makes  the  flowers  of  little 
use  for  catting. 

Acacias  and  Callas — Most  of  the  Acacias 
bear  a  moderate  amount  of  forcing,  such  as  the 
temperature  of  an  intermediate  house ;  A.  armata 
and  A.  Drummondi,  naturally  coming  into  bloom 
early,  are  amongst  the  best  for  forcing.  There  is 
the  additional  advantage  attached  to  free-growing 
plants  of  this  description,  that  if  required,  they 
will  bear  the  whole  crop  of  flowers  being  cut,  the 
shortening  back  of  the  shoots  being  beneficial  to 
the  plants  rather  than  otherwise.  More  Callas 
should  be  placed  in  heat,  still  selecting  strong, 
well-established  examples.  These  Callas  or 
Richardias  are  all  but  water  plants,  and  should 
have  the  soil  kept  wetter  than  most  things ;  with 
them  also  it  is  an  advantage  if  they  can  be  placed 
with  their  leaves  almost  touching  the  glass,  by 
which  means  they  will  be  kept  as  dwarf  as  they 
are  generally  seen  when  flowering  in  summer. 

Brugmansias. — Where  these  are  planted  out 
in  conservatories  that  are  kept  somewhat  warm, 
they  are  liable  to  get  thin  of  branches  and  un- 
sightly unless  the  plants  are  yearly  subjected  to  a 
free  use  of  the  knife ;  it  required  they  will  bear 
the  shoots  shortening  moderately  close  in.  If  in 
houses  where  some  lieat  is  kept  up  through  the 
winter,  they  should  at  once  be  pruned.  Where  a 
considerable  space  has  to  be  covered  with  their 
branches,  such  as  a  back  wall  in  a  large  house,  the 
roots  ought  to  have  plenty  of  room.  They  do  best 
where  access  is  to  be  had  to  an  outside  border, 
similar  to  Vines  ;  so  situated,  they  will  occupy  a 
greater  space  than  most  things,  and  will  flower  to 
an  extent  not  possible  where  the  roots  are 
cramped. 

ORCHIDS. 
East  India  house. — Those  who  have  to  grow 
collections  of  Orchids  must  understand  something 
of  the  old  saying,  "  Taking  time  by  the  forelock." 
There  are,  of  course,  some  gardens  where  collec- 
tions of  Orchids  are  grown  the  owners  of  which 
know  it  to  be  their  interest  to  provide  a  liberal 


staff  of  men  to  do  the  work  ;  plants  are  cleaned, 
attended  to,  and  potted  when  they  require  it  in 
season  or  out  of  season.  In  most  gardens  this 
is  not  so,  and  those  in  charge  have  to  do  their 
best  to  make  one  class  of  work  dovetail  into 
another.  This  month's  work  is  not  usually  so  press- 
ing as  it  is  next,  and  if  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  begin 
to  report  or  surface-dress  Orchids,  it  is  not  too 
early  to  prepare  for  it.  Besides  getting  the  pot- 
ting material  ready,  viz.,  clean  potsherds,  charcoal, 
Sphagnum,  peat,  clean  pots  and  pans  with  teak 
baskets,  the  plants  may  also  be  looked  over. 
It  any  of  them  require  to  be  dipped  to  free 
them  from  insect  pests,  that  must  be  effectually 
done  before  repotting  them,  because  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  dip  any  of  the  plants  after  they  have  been 
repotted— not  until  the  fresh  potting  material 
has  become  firmer  on  the  surface.  The  nodules 
of  charcoal  and  crocks  fall  off  into  the  water 
when  the  pot  or  pan  is  inverted,  but  in  every 
case  it  is  best  to  have  the  plants  clean  before 
starting  to  pot  them,  and  every  opportunity  should 
be  seized  between  now  and  February  to  get  the 
plants  and  the  house  thoroughly  cleaned.  The 
small  white  thrips  are  most  insidious  in  their 
attacks,  and  the  mischief  done  by  them  is  often 
discernible  before  they  are.  In  writing  last  week 
of  the  great  value  of  the  deciduous  winter  flower- 
ing Calanthes  at  this  season,  we  said  nothing  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  plants.  As  they  lose  their 
leaves  before  the  flowers  open,  it  is  necessary  to 
place  the  plants  amongst  small-  Ferns  or  foliage 
plants.  Mr.  Swan,  of  Fallowfield,  stated  some 
time  ago  that  by  far  the  best  plant  for  this  purpose 
is  Gesnera  zebrina  exoniensis.  The  spikes  of  the 
Calanthes  have  a  fine  effect  rising  above  the 
leafage  of  these  foliage  plants ;  just  in  such  a 
way  would  the  spikes  hang  droopingly  over  the 
wild  herbage  of  their  native  wilds.  It  is  best  to 
let  the  spikes  grow  and  drop  over  the  plants 
without  any  support ;  tying  them  closely  up  to 
sticks  is  not  gardening. 

Cattleta  house.— The  same  remarks  as  to 
making  preparations  for  potting  apply  here  as 
also  for  the  cool  house.  Mr.  Ward,  when  head 
gardener  to  the  late  Mr.  F.  G.  Wilkins,  of  Leyton, 
a  well-known  and  able  cultivator,  told  ns  that  he 
usually  began  to  pot  his  East  India  Orchids  soon 
after  the  new  year ;  when  that  house  was  done,  he 
went  on  with  those  in  the  Cattleya  or  Mexican 
house,  finishing  off  with  the  cool  house  section. 
Of  course,  not  anything  like  the  whole  are  potted, 
but  all  are  potted  or  surface-dressed.  Besides  the 
Orchids  mentioned  some  time  ago  as  being  in 
flower  in  this  house,  there  are  numerous  others 
easily  grown  and  to  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate, 
and  not  the  least  valuable  are  the  Dendrobiums. 
If,  as  is  sometimes  desirable,  they  have  been 
pushed  forward  in  a  warmer  house,  they  had 
better  be  placed  here  just  as  the  flowers  begin  to 
open.  D.  nobile  should  be  in  flower  if  it  had  been 
sufiiciently  rested.  Do  not  omit  to  keep  up  a 
succession  of  flowers  of  this  species  by  placing 
plants  in  heat  at  intervals.  Those  at  rest  may  be 
kept  in  the  greenhouse  quite  dry  up  to  the  shrivel- 
ling point.  D.  Ainsworthi  is  even  yet  too  expen- 
sive to  be  much  grown,  except  by  those  who  may 
be  termed  Orchid  fanciers  and  have  plenty  of 
money ;  but  as  it  grows  freely  it  may  yet  become 
common.  It  can  also  be  raised  from  seeds  by 
crossing  D.  nobile  and  E.  heterocarpum.  This 
last  named  species  is  also  in  flower  at  this  season  ; 
it  is  a  very  desirable  plant  to  grow,  not  so  much 
for  its  beauty  as  for  its  sweet  perfume.  D.  moni- 
liforme  may  also  be  found  in  flower  at  the  present 
time.  Vet  another  Dendrobe,  and  a  charming 
hybrid  it  is,  should  be  in  every  collection  for 
flowering  now— D.  endocharis  :  it  has  been  raised 
by  Mr.  Seden  in  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  by 
crossing  D.  japonicum  with  D.  heterocarpum. 
It  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  seed 
parent  with  the  perfume  of  D.  heterocarpum. 
The  evergreen  Dendrobes,  such  as  D.  Farmeri,  D  . 
thyrsiflorum,  D.  Dalhousianum,  D.  densiflorum , 
and  others  of  this  type  have  been  with  us  very 
late  in  completing  their  growth ;  indeed,  it  was 
quite  the  middle  of  November  before  they  had 
done  so.    Now  they  should  be  kept  in  a  much  lower 
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temperature,  and  be  comparatively  dry  at  the  roots" 
and  there  need  not  be  much  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. Some  of  the  small-growing  Cattleyas  of 
the  marginata  type  form  pretty  objects  at  this 
sea3on  grown  in  small  pans  suspended  near  the 
glass.  The  treatment,  as  we  are  now  approaching 
the  depth  of  winter,  must  be  kept  at  the  lowest 
minimum  point.  We  do  not  care  to  have  the  tempe- 
rature above  55°  at  night,  and  if  it  falls  to  50°  on 
very  cold  nights,  that  would  be  a  very  good  mini- 
mum. Higher  than  that  unduly  excites  the  plants. 
If  the  pipes  require  lo  be  only  slightly  heated  to 
keep  up  the  temperature,  then  the  plants  are  not 
likely  to  be  injured  by  an  arid  atmosphere,  but 
either  way  it  is  better  not  to  have  any  water  in 
the  trough ;  rather  trust  to  sprinkling  the  paths 
and  stage?. 

Cool  house. — We  have  noticed  in  many  even 
well  managed  houses  that  green  or  yellow  aphis 
is  by  far  too  common,  especially  on  Masdevallias. 
It  is  very  desirable  indeed  to  free  the  plants  from 
it,  and  as  it  is  dangerous  to  fumigate,  washing  or 
dipping  must  be  resorted  to.  This  pest  increases 
fast  during  severe  weather,  when  much  artificial 
heat  ba5  to  be  employed.  A  good  plan  where 
the  collection  is  comparatively  clean  is  to  have 
a  vessel  at  hand  containing  Tobacco  or  soapy 
water  with  a  brush,  and  as  soon  as  any  fly  is  seen, 
remove  it  with  the  brush  dipped  in  the  mixture. 
A  week  or  two  ago  we  potted  some  cool  house 
Orchids  that  had  been  received  from  a  nursery 
and  they  are  rooting  away  most  vigorously  in  the 
fresh  compost.  In  a  week  or  two  we  will  com- 
mence repotting  all  the  plants  that  require  it.  We 
would  again  urge  the  importance  of  getting  the 
compost  ready,  and  the  pots  washed  quite  clean 
with  warm  water.  The  principal  requisites  for 
cool  house  Orchid  culture  are  clean  pots  and 
potsherds,  charcoal,  good  fibrous  peat,  dried  and 
fresh  Sphagnum.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained 
in  all  cases,  because  the  larger  proportion  of  cool 
Orchids  require  so  much  water,  and  if  there  is  a 
large  body  of  potting  material,  the  organic  matter 
decays  and  becomes  sour,  with  the  result  that  the 
roots  of  Orchids  will  either  not  grow  into  it,  or 
will  die  if  they  did.  Those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  repot  Orchids  will  have  noticed  that 
they  never  do  really  well  unless  the  roots 
have  taken  firm  hold  of  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
and  that  all  the  most  active  and  useful  rootlets 
are  there.  How  very  necessary  it  is,  then,  to  have 
the  pots  washed  perfectly  clean,  or  if  they  are  new 
pofiS  they  should  be  well  soaked  in  clean  water  for 
a  few  hours  before  using  them.  When  the  plants 
have  to  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  in  which  they 
have  been  growing,  it  is  often  better  to  take  a  ham- 
mer and  carefully  break  the  pots  in  pieces  rather 
than  risk  the  injury  to  the  plants  by  tearing  off 
the  roots  when  they  have  been  turned  out  in  the 
usual  way.  In  all  collections,  even  the  best  man 
aged,  there  are  some  plants  which  have  not  grown 
well,  owing  to  the  roots  and  compost  decaying. 
In  that  case,  have  some  rain  water  rather  warm  in 
which  to  wash  every  particle  of  compost  from  the 
roots  before  re-potting  in  smaller  pots  and  good 
sweet  fibrous  material. 


PROPAGATING. 


Gardenias  — These  plants  are  readily  increased 
by  means  of  cuttings  taken  when  the  young  growth 
is  in  a  half-ripened  state.  No  more  leaves  should 
be  removed  than  is  actually  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  insertion,  and  after  putting  them  in, 
place  them  in  a  close  case  with  bottom-heat,  at 
first  setting  them  on  the  surface,  and  in  about  a 
fortnight,  when  slightly  callnsed,  plunging  them. 
The  extra  heat  thus  given  will  hasten  the  forma- 
tion of  roots.  When  rooted,  they  must  be  inured 
to  the  air  by  degrees. 

IlABKOTHAMNUSES. — There  is  no  difficulty  in 
ftriking  these  at  any  time,  but  it  put  in  early  in 
the  year,  they  will  make  good  plants  by  winter, 
and  many  of  them  will  flower  the  first  season. 
Cuttings  mav  be  taken  and  treated  the  same  as 
one  would  Fuchsias  and  similar  subjects,  i.e., 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  close  case  in  a  warm 
house  ;  but  as  Habrothamnuses  are  when  in  he=)t 


very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  thrips  and  red  spider, 
they  must  when  rooted  be  soon  removed  to  cooler 
quarters.  Their  near  ally,  the  beautiful  Cestrnm 
aurantiacum,  is  also  increased  in  the  same  way. 

Hydrangeas.— Those  little  plants  with  enor- 
mous heads  of  flower  so  freely  sent  into  Covent 
Garden  Market  during  the  season  are  all  raised 
from  cuttings,  many  of  which  consist  of  young 
shoots  taken  from  the  flowering  specimens  before 
sending  them  away.  They  are  put  singly  into 
small  pots,  kept  close  till  rooted,  and  when  that 
takes  place,  exposed  as  much  as  possible,  the  object 
being  to  ensure  plump,  sturdy  growth.  Another 
method  is  to  grow  large  plants  in  an  open  spot 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  cuttings,  which 
should  be  taken  about  the  early  part  of  August, 
at  which  time  the  embryo  flowers  will  be  already 
formed. 

LucULiA  GBATissiMA.— Many  complaints  are 
made  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  striking 
cuttings  of  this  fine  sweet-scented  shrub,  but  for 
our  own  part  we  have  always  found  it  to  root 
freely.  Our  method  is  to  take  the  cuttings  in  the 
spring,  consisting  of  the  tops  of  the  young  growth, 
and  insert  them  singly  in  small,  well-drained  pots 
in  a  soil  composed  of  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and 
sand  in  equal  parts.  They  should  be  put  in  as 
soon  as  possible  after  being  severed  from  the 
parent  plant,  as  if  allowed  in  any  way  to  flag,  it 
will  seriously  militate  against  their  chances  of 
success.  The  after  treatment  consists  simply  in 
watering  if  necessary,  in  drying  the  lights  every 
morning,  and  in  removing  decaying  leaves. 

Labiandkas. — These  are  propagated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  When  they  have  finished  flower- 
ing cut  them  back  a  little  ;  then  start  them  in  heat, 
when  they  will  break  freely.  For  cuttings  select 
the  young  growths  as  soon  as  they  commence  to 
harden,  and  take  them  off  at  a  length  of  about 
4  inches.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained ;  half 
fill  them  with  broken  crocks,  and  over  these  place 
some  fibrous  peat;  then  fill  up  with  soil  consisting 
of  two-thirds  peat  and  one  of  loam,  with  a  liberal 
admixture  of  sand,  and  after  pressing  it  down 
moderately  firm,  place  a  layer  of  sand  on  the  top. 
The  cuttings  may  then  be  inserted  not  too  thickly, 
and  when  watered  thoroughly  placed  in  a  close 
case  kept  at  a  stove  temperature.  The  lights 
should  be  kept  off  for  a  little  time  to  dry  the 
foliage,  otherwise  moisture  collects  on  the  hairs 
thereon  and  speedily  induces  decay.  When  neces- 
sary to  water  them  at  any  time,  the  same  rule 
must  be  observed  of  allowing  ths  foliage  to  dry 
somewhat  before  closing  the  case  entirely. 


FKUIT. 
Pines. — Directions  contained  in  the  last  paper 
will  still  apply  to  plants  in  this  department,  but 
if  any  alteration  is  found  necessary  it  will  be  on 
the  side  of  lower  temperatures  in  the  succession 
pits  when  the  weather  is  dark  or  unusually  severe. 
Late  starters  now  swelling  off  fruit,  which  will  be 
found  invaluable  in  the  spring,  will  require  a 
steady  bottom  heat  of  85°  to  90°,  and  a  top-heat 
ranging  from  68°  at  night  to  78°  by  day,  with  a 
rise  of  a  few  degrees  from  sun-heat  when  bright, 
clear  days  succeed  frosty  nights.  If  the  plants  are 
plunged  in  near  proximity  to  the  hot-water  pipes, 
see  that  the  moisture  is  not  abstracted  from  the 
roots  by  the  material  becoming  too  dry,  but  in- 
stead of  giving  copious  supplies  of  water  to  the 
soil  partially  draw  the  tan  away  from  the  pots  and 
give  the  bed  an  occasional  watering  with  diluted 
liquid  at  a  temperature  of  9C°.  Keep  the  atmo- 
sphere in  a  moist,  growing  state  by  damping  all 
available  surf  aces  when  the  day  temperature  begins 
to  rise,  and  again  when  the  chink  of  air  which  it  is 
possible  to  give  is  taken  off  about  1  p.m. ;  also 
keep  the  stem  roots  moistened  with  the  syringe  as 
often  as  they  show  signs  of  becoming  dry.  If  not 
already  done,  get  the  pit  intended  for  spring 
fruiters  cleared  out,  scalded,  and  cleansed  ready 
for  use.  Meantime  prepare  the  tan  or  leaves  by  fer- 
mentation and  frequent  turning  to  prevent  burn- 
ing ;  then  place  it  in  the  pit,  and  allow  the  heat 
to  decline  to  90°  before  the  plants  are  introduced. 
Look  we'  to  succession  plants  and  autumn-potted 


suckers,  and  give  enough  water  to  the  roots  and 
plunging  material,  if  over  hot-water  pipes,  to  pre- 
vent a  check  from  drought  followed  by  premature 
starting  in  the  spring.  Give  strong  successions 
which  were  shifted  late  the  benefit  of  a  light  span- 
roofed  pit  if  at  command.  Plunge  them  with 
their  heads  well  up  to  the  glass,  let  the  minimum 
temperature  range  about  60°,  and  give  sufficient 
atmospheric  moisture  to  keep  them  steadily  pro- 
gressing thioughout  the  winter. 

Peaches. — Early  house.  —  When  the  buds 
begin  to  show  colour  a  slight  rise  by  day  may  be 
indulged  in  on  bright,  fine  days ;  but  a  gradual 
fall  back  to  45°  or  thereabouts  at  night  will  be 
advisable  until  the  flowers  are  perfected  and  begin 
to  unfold,  when  more  air  and  gentle  fire  heat  will 
be  necessary.  Look  well  to  the  fermenting  leaves 
on  the  internal  border,  as  the  humid  warmth  from 
these  is  so  much  better  than  that  obtained  from 
the  hot-water  pipes,  and,  further,  the  necessity  for 
constant  syringing  is  greatly  reduced,  no  small 
advantage  in  the  dark,  dull  month  of  December, 
when  complete  saturation  of  the  buds  is  not  al- 
ways desirable.  If  the  roots  have  the  run  of  an 
external  border,  this  must  be  well  covered  with 
Fern  or  litter  to  keep  out  the  frost,  and  tarpaulin 
may  be  used  for  throwing  off  snow  and  rain  ;  but 
in  these  high  feeding  days  an  outside  border  at- 
tached to  an  early  house  is  looked  upon  as  a  super- 
fluity, the  main  points  in  the  management  of  the 
roots  of  Peaches  being  good  drainage,  sound  cal- 
careous loam,  frequently  changed,  and  plenty  of 
water  at  all  times.  If  Strawberry  plants,  the 
forerunners  of  confusion  in  forcing  houses,  must 
be  introduced,  let  them  be  well  dipped  in  sulphur 
water  to  cleanse  them  from  spider  before  they  are 
taken  in,  then  clear  off  the  surface  soil,  ram  well, 
and  top-dress  with  stiff  loam  and  old  cow  manure. 
When  the  most  forward  trees  approach  the  flower- 
ing stage,  fumigate  the  house  once  or  twice  with 
Tobacco  paper.  At  this  stage  it  is  just  possible 
that  no  enemy  may  have  appeared  in  sight ;  but  so 
destructive  is  green  fly  when  smoking  is  omitted, 
that  an  operation  so  simple  and  inexpensive  should 
never  be  neglected. 

Succession  house. —  Prune,  cleanse,  and  tie 
in  the  trees  as  opportunity  offers,  and  keep  the 
house  well  ventilated  until  the  time  arrives  for 
starting.  The  first  week  in  January  is  a  good 
time  to  close  the  second  house,  as  the  earliest 
varieties  form  a  close  succession  to  the  latest  in 
the  early  house,  and  as  Peaches  cannot  be  kept 
for  any  length  of  time  after  they  are  ripe,  a  careful 
selection  of  kinds  that  will  follow  each  other  in 
their  order  of  ripening  should  be  made  for  every 
house.  Assuming  that  the  second  house  has  been 
stripped  and  the  lights  properly  repaired  and 
painted,  there  will  be  no  fear  of  the  buds  drop- 
ping for  want  of  water ;  but  where  the  roof  is  a 
fixture,  copious  waterings  will  be  necessary,  and 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  will  be  the 
best  time  for  internal  painting.  Keep  the  latest 
houses  as  cool  and  airy  as  possible  to  prevent  the 
buds  from  getting  forward  in  mild  weather,  and 
avoid  using  them  for  tender  plants  which  cannot 
stand  a  few  degrees  of  frost.  When  all  planting 
is  finished,  re-arrange  the  reserve  wall,  without 
which  a  set  of  forcing  houses  cannot  be  kept 
going,  and  fill  up  all  available  spaces  with  young 
trees  from  the  nursery. 

Vines. — Examine  inside  borders  in  the  early 
house  as  soon  as  the  buds  are  fairly  on  the  move, 
and,  if  necessary,  give  old  Vines  which  cannot 
be  over-stimulated  a  good  soaking  with  warm 
diluted  liquid ;  also  mulch  the  roots  with  rotten 
manure,  renovate  the  fermenting  material,  and 
let  the  temperature  range  from  50°  to  56°  at 
night,  and  65°  to  70°  by  day.  As  old  Vines 
generally  break  well,  direct  syringing  may  be 
moderated  on  dull  days,  but  young  ones  which 
have  not  been  forced  early  will  require  more 
careful  management,  as  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  the  most  prominent  buds  take  the  lead, 
and  unless  timely  attention  is  devoted  to  bending 
down  and  sometimes  rubbing  out  the  terminal 
buds,  unsightly  blanks  wUl  be  sure  to  mar  the 
appearance  of  the  house.  When  this  stage  of 
growth  has  been  reached,  strip  the  outside  borders 
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of  Fern  aid  shutters,  and  cover  to  the  depth  of 
18  inches  with  fermenting  Oii'i  leaves.  Make 
them  very  firm  to  keep  in  the  heat,  and  replace 
the  shutters  above,  but  at  the  same  time  clear  of 
the  leaves. 

Late  houses.— Look  over  hanging  Grapes  two 
or  three  times  a,  week,  as  this  intensely  damp 
weather  is  very  bad  for  Alioantes,  Gros  Colmar, 
and  Muscats,  and  one  neglected  berry  soon  mars 
the  beauty  of  a  bunch.  Get  rid  of  the  foliage 
little  by  little,  as  it  parts  freely  from  the  Vine, 
but  do  not  take  off  any  more  laterals,  at  least 
where  the  Grapes  are  to  be  bottled,  otherwise  the 
wounds  will  give  off  moisture  and  colour  when 
the  bunches  are  taken  to  the  dry  atmosphere  of 
the  Grape  room.  Ventilate  freely  with  gentle 
warmth  on  fine  mornings.  Keep  the  house  quite 
close  in  foggy  weather,  and  let  the  temperature 
range  from  .".5°  by  day  to  4  5°  at  night.  Make  a 
good  selection  of  eyes  from  early  prunings,  and  if 
young  pUnting  canes  are  wanted  early  in  sping, 
insert  them  in  sods  or  small  3-inch  pots  before 
February.  Keep  them  in  a  cold  frame  for  three 
weeks ;  then  place  them  in  or  over  bottom-heat. 
Cat  back  to  the  required  length  or  quite  down  to 
the  pots  yearling  Vines  inteudel  for  planting. 
Dress  the  cuts  with  styptic  and  keep  them  in  a 
cold  house  until  the  time  arrives  for  encouraging 
growth.  If  any  lifting  or  border  making  in  late 
houses  is  baing  put  off  until  the  Grapes  are  cut, 
take  advantage  of  fine  days  for  firing  the  Grape 
room  and  cut  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  from  the 
Vines  ;  meantime  get  the  compost  properly  mixed, 
ready  for  use,  and  protect  from  the  weather. 
Prune  mid-season  houses,  cleanse,  paint,  and  put 
everything  in  working  order  ;  then  throw  open  the 
ventilators  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is  not 
unusually  severe. 

Str.^wberries  in  P0T3.— Where  a  proper 
Strawberry  house  does  not  e.xist,  and  the  forcing 
of  this  fruit  is  obliged  to  be  carried  on  in  early 
Peach  houses  and  vinerie?,  January  is  a  good 
time  to  get  in  the  first  batcli  of  plants.  Those, 
of  course,  will  be  selected  from  the  most  forward 
plants  in  the  smallest  pots,  as  the  crowns  are  sure 
to  be  ripe,  and  the  pots  being  quite  full  of  roots, 
their  throwing  up  tiower-scapes  will  be  reduced 
to  a  certainty.  When  the  plants  have  been  dipped 
and  top-dressed,  place  them  on  shelves  close  to 
the  glass,  syringe  regularly,  and  give  them  suffi- 
cient water  to  keep  the  roots  cons^tantly  moist, 
as  anything  approaching  drought,  independently 
of  its  fostering  spider,  will  produce  a  check  which 
may  prove  fatal  to  the  crop.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  fill  the  shelves  in  these  houses  when 
they  are  closed  for  forcing,  and  although  the  tem- 
perature of  the  vinery  may  be  somewhat  high, 
that  of  the  I'eaoh  house  suits  them  admirably. 
To  keep  up  a  succession  it  is  a  good  plan  to  fit 
up  an  ordinary  Cucumber  or  Melon  pit  with 
shelves  some  12  inches  or  1.5  inches  from  the 
glass  for  the  reception  of  the  remainder  of  the 
early  batch,  and  to  place  some  fermenting  mate- 
rial beneath,  but  not  touching  them.  In  mild 
weather  the  humid  heat  will  be  found  quite  suffi- 
cient, bat  when  very  cold,  gentle  fire-heat  may  be 
needed  to  prevent  the  temperature  from  falling 
below  10-  at  night,  and  air  must  be  given  when 
it  is  likely  to  rise  above  .")0°  by  day.  Where  the 
general  stock  is  wintered  in  cold  pits,  throw  the 
lights  off  by  night,  and  by  day  when  the  weather 
is  fine  and  settled.  Close  and  tilt  them  to  protect 
from  heavy  rain  or  snow  If  well  plunged  over 
the  rims,  sharp,  dry  frost  will  do  them  no  harm. 
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We  have  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  force  Aspara- 
gus—an  old  Pine  stove,  so  that  by  not  covering 
the  roots  above  an  inch  deep  in  soil  the  light 
greens;  the  tops  with  little  trouble.  We  lift  the 
roots  from  old  beds,  and  plant  young  beds  yearly 
containing  about  the  quantity  we  lift  for  forcing  ; 
therefore,  we  have  always  a  stock  for  that  purpose! 
As  to  E,hubarb,  we  force  Hawk's  Champagne— the 
best  variety  to  oar  knowledge— in  the  same  pit ; 
but  we  cover  the  crowns  a  foot  deep  with  dry  Oak 
eaves,  and  the  Rhubarb  comes  up  a  fine  crimson 


colour.  Where  Apples  are  short,  Rhubarb  will 
be  wanted  in  large  quantities.  Seakale  we  force 
in  the  beds  in  which  it  grows  in  the  old-fashioned 
way,  covering  the  crowns  with  boxes  with  lids  to 
them.  We  use  leaves  only  for  this  crop,  with  the 
exception  of  a  bit  of  long  manure  over  the  leaves 
to  keep  them  in  their  places.  Sharp  frost  here 
last  night  rather  caught  us  napping.  To-day  we 
are  busily  engaged  protecting  Lettuces  and 
Broccoli  of  the  earlier  varieties.  We  have  a  large 
qiarter  of  Broccoli  laid  on  their  sides  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  small  heads  are  better  than  none ; 
still,. we  like  covering  np  with  Bracken  better,  as 
in  that  way  the  size  is  not  diminished,  and  unless 
the  thermometer  falls  below  zero  we  are  generally 
safe.  We  also  cover  our  Spinach  with  Bracken. 
It  keeps  the  leaves  green.  Sharp  frosts  and  sharp 
Eor'-easters  brown  all  before  them.  Outside  Jlush- 
room  beds  are  doing  well  Keep  the  beds  well 
covered,  and  if  a  mat  be  placed  over  all  it  will  be 
found  to  be  a  great  assistance.  During  cold 
weather  we  only  open  them  once  a  fortnight,  and 
gather  all  non-broilers — cups  and  buttons.  Having 
a  large  Mushroom  house,  the  daily  supply  is  well 
maintained;  but  these  indoor-grown  Mushrooms, 
parasols  in  miniature,  are  in  no  way  equal  to  those 
grown  outside.  Keep  a  good  supply  of  all  small 
salads  for  use  during  the  winter. 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  DEC.  30, 1881. 

December  24. 
Finished  staking  newly-planled  shrubs,  also 
standard  Roses.  RsTOmmenced  trenching  Pear 
ani  Rose  borders,  the  Roses  bting  lifted  and 
heeled  in  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  the  roots  of 
Pears  shortened  back,  and  such  as  have  a  tendency 
to  go  deep  are  raised  as  near  the  surface  as  may 
be  without  injuring  the  prospects  of  next  season's 
fruit  crop  by  shaking  the  soil  too  freely  from  the 
roots.  The  manure  given  to  Roses  is  well  decayed 
stable  manure,  and  to  Pears  the  refuse  soil  of 
Vine  and  P  '^rh  borders,  wood  ashes,  and  a  small 
percentage  of  ciushcd  bones.  Swept  all  walks  and 
roads.  Indoor  work  has  been  church  decoration 
and  a  little  extra  brush  up  for  Christmas.  Plants 
being  trimmed  up  andrearranged  to  look  their  best. 
In  previous  years  we  have  not  had  the  convenience 
for  flowering  plants  that  we  now  possess,  and 
though  it  is  still  somewhat  limited,  it  is  ample  to 
show  the  great  variety  and  gaiety  in  the  way  of 
flowers  and  foliage  that  is  possible  at  Christmas 
time.  Our  Strawberry  house  is  filled  with  zonal 
Pelalgoniums  (double  and  single)  in  grand  flower. 
Primulas,  Begonia  Knowsleyana,  and  Bouvardias; 
but  unfortunately  this  arrangement  cannot  long 
continue,  as  Strawberries  are  more  highly  prized 
than  flowering  plants,  and  the  house  must  be 
wholly  devoted  to  their  culture  a  fortnight  hence. 
Meanwhile  Strawberry  plants  are  started  in 
frames  and  on  shelves  in  vineries  and  Melon 
houses.  In  a  new  plant  stove  we  have  arranged 
Poinsettias  in  small  groups  of  three  each, 
and  dotted  here  and  there  Calanthe  Veitchi 
and  vestita,  Plumbago  rosea,  Eucharis  amazonica, 
andEuphorbiajacquiniiefiora,  the  whole,  as  it  were, 
resting  on  a  groundwork  of  Ferns  in  pots.  Other 
Christmas  flowers  in  vineries  at  rest  are  Camellias, 
Tree  Carnations,  hardy  Primroses,  Christmas  Roses, 
and  Chrysanthemum  Meg  Merrilies  and  grandi- 
florum. 

December  2(). 
Today  has  been  about  as  dull  and  cold  as  any 
day  could  possibly  be,  apart  from  fog  or  keen 
frost,  hence  the  work  was  suited  to  the  weather- 
straightforward  trenching  in  kitchen  garden  and 
excavating  and  wheeling,  necessitated  by  the 
making  of  a  new  walk  ;  and  here  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  in  all  walk  making  or  repairing 
we  economise  the  use  of  gravel  very  much  by 
making  the  foundation  of  ashes  and  chnkers, 
than  which,  all  things  considered,  no  tetter 
foundation  is  possible,  for,  not  to  mention  the 
convenience  of  getting  rid  of  the  ash  heap,  the 
walks  more  quickly  dry  up  than  when  all  gravel 
is  used,  and  it  is  very  rare  indeed  (only  under  the 
shade  of  trees)  that  they  ever  get  green  or  Moss- 
grown.     The  roots  grubbed  out  of  the   line  of 


walk  and  wood  that  was  useless  as  fuel  are  beirg 
burnt  for  the  manufacture  of  potash,  an  ingredient 
that  in  our  light  sandy  and  gravelly  soil  is  a  most 
excellent  manure  for  either  hardy  fruits  or  vege- 
tables. Looked  over  roots  and  tubers  that  were 
lifted  and  packed  closely  together  in  a  cool 
shed,  Cannas  had  their  decayed  leaves  cnt  tff 
to  prevent  decay  descending  to  the  crowns. 
Marvel  of  Peru,  Salvia  patens,  and  Dahlias  had  a 
sprinkle  of  water,  as  the  leaf-soil  and  Cocoa  fibre  in 
which  they  are  packed  had  got  too  dry.  Tuberou.s 
Begonias  being  extra  closely  packed  in  boxes  were 
in  good  orJer.  Fuchsias  are  starting  to  grow  and 
need  a  check,  which  they  will  get  when  potted,  as 
they  will  be  shortly,  and  afterwards  be  stood  in 
the  coldest  place  we  can  find  clear  of  frost. 
Potted  a  few  tuberous  Begonias  for  eaily  flowering 
in  pots  and  placed  them  in  the  Peach  house.  A 
few  more  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  have  been  taken 
from  the  plunging  pit  and  placed  for  flowering  on 
early  vinery  shelves,  and  another  batch  of  Roses, 
Spirieis,  and  Rhododendrons  has  been  placed 
for  forcing  on  the  floor  of  the  same  house.  The 
syringing  once  a  day  which  the  Vines  still  have  is 
of  great  benefit  to  forcing  plants  generally,  as  too 
is  the  moisture  arising  from  the  bed  of  leaves  and 
litter  on  the  floor  of  the  house. 

December  27. 
Being  warmer  and  very  dry,  extra  ar.d  heavy 
work  was  deferred  in  favour  of  proceeding  with 
trenching  up  Rose  and  fruit  tree  borders,  though 
little  of  this  has  been  done,  for  clearing  up  always 
takes  up  the  greater  portion  of  Saturday,  and  to- 
day has  not  been  an  exception.  As  it  was  so  dry, 
and  therefore  easy  to  sweep,  a  great  part  of  the 
lawn  was  done,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  walk) 
too,  the  looser  parts  of  gravel  being  rolled.  When 
time  can  be  spared  kitchen  garden  and  frame 
ground  also  share  in  the  weekly  round  of  tidying 
up,  and  to-day  both  had  their  turn.  Decayed 
vegetable  refuse,  the  trimmings  of  Celery,  Turnip?, 
Leeks,  prunings  from  Currant  and  Gooseberry 
bushes,  and  the  like  all  were  taken  to  the  rubbish 
heap,  and  the  walks  swept  and  rolled.  Woik 
in  the  houses,  besides  the  usual  Saturday 
cleaning,  has  been  the  looking  over  Grapes 
to  cut  out  bad  berries — those  still  hanging  on 
the  Vines  as  well  as  those  in  Grape  room. 
Watered  Pines;  a  few  that  have  been  kept  extra 
dry  are  now  showing  fruit,  and  these  had  sufii- 
cient  to  moisten  the  soil  throughout.  E  arly  Peach 
border  (inside)  was  also  given  a  surface  watering  ; 
not  more  was  needed,  as  only  the  top  dressing  of 
fresh  soil— which  as  yet  has  not  got  well  consoli- 
dated— was  dry.  The  trees  are  syringed  at  2  p.m., 
but  this  will  be  discontinued  a  week  hence,  as  by 
then  the  buds  will  be  bursting,  and  my  experience 
is  not  favourable  to  a  continuance  of  syringing 
when  in  flower. 

December  29. 

Another  fine  day;  made  good  progress  with 
trenching  Rose  and  fruit  tree  borders  and 
the  pruning  of  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and 
Apples.  Cut  turf  for  forming  the  verges  of 
new  walk  and  carted  ashes  and  gravel  for  the 
same.  Being  mild  and  very  dry,  the  lights  of 
cold  pits  containing  bedding  plants,  A'lolets, 
and  Cauliflowers  were  drawn  entirely  oflP,  ani 
the  opportunity  taken  to  weed,  clear  the  surface 
soil  of  Moss,  and  pick  off  decaying  foliage,  and 
water  such  as  needed  it.  Strawberry  plants  on 
beds  of  leaves  in  pits  were  gone  over,  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pots  rubbed  with  the  hand  to  remove 
any  roots  that  might  be  protruding  to  prevent 
them  rooting  into  the  leaves,  which,  if  allowed, 
the  check  from  removal  of  the  plants  to  the  Straw- 
berry house  shelves  would  be  considerable,  and 
probably  end  in  a  bad  "set  "of  fruit.  A  few  of 
the  forwardest  were— till  the  Strawberry  house  is 
available — put  on  the  shelves  in  the  Pine  stove  and 
their  places  filled  with  others  from  outside.  The 
plants  in  flower  are  gone  over  daily  with  a  camel's- 
hair  pencil  to  distribute  the  pollen.  As  the  sun  gets 
more  power  and  the  atmosphere  drier,  artificial 
fertilisation  is  best  let  alone  ;  at  present  it  is  a 
necessary  part  of  cultivation.  Made  a  second 
sowing  of  Melons.     To  prevent  a  lanky  growth 
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the  plants  from  the  6rst  sowing  are  k'ept  as  near 
to  the  glass  as  is  practicable  with  aflEording  them 
bottom  beat  at  the  same  time.  Also  made  a 
sowing  of  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers ;  the  winter 
plants  of  the  latter  are  about  done  for,  and 
therefore  this  new  sowing  must  be  pushed  on 
rapidly. 

December  30. 
Pruning  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  a  few  of 
the  cleanest  shoots  being  saved  for  cuttings,  and 
for  the  present  they  have  been  heeled  in  at  the 
foot  of  a  north  wall.  Trenching  in  kitchen 
garden,  lajing  turf  verges  for  new  walk  in  plea- 
sure grounds,  carting  ashes  and  gravel  for  the 
same,  dug  up  and  potted  more  Seakale  and  put 
others  in  heat  to  force.  Was-hed  lights  of  fruiting 
Pine  pit ;  being  movable,  a  mat  can  be  tacked  over 
as  each  light  is  taken  off ;  they  can  thus  have  a 
more  thorough  washing  than  it  done  on  the  house. 
The  syringe  being  plied  with  full  force  whilst 
the  light  rests  sideways,  every  particle  of  dirt 
can  be  got  out  of  the  laps.  Washing  plants. 
Gardenias  and  Stephanotis,  has  been  our  principal 
indoor  work  to-day.  Hants. 


Indoor   Garden. 


WINTER  WORK  FOR  FLORISTS. 
Those  who  have  glasshouses  will  be  sure  to  find 
plenty  to  do  in  winter,  but  there  are  others  who 
have  only  glass  frames  in  which  they  shelter  the 
more  tender  of  their  flowers.  Auriculas  are  suffi- 
ciently hardy  to  re>ist  frosts,  but  the  changeable- 
ness  of  our  climate  does  them  harm.  Sleet,  snow, 
rain,  and  frost  often  succeed  each  other  in  the 
course  of  a  week,  and  the  delicate  organisms  of  the 
plants  are  thereby  sorely  tried.  What  we  require 
to  ensure  the  health  of  the  plants  in  winter  and 
the  perfect  development  of  their  tissues  in  spring 
is  light  and  dryness.  There  are  amply  provided 
for  in  a  cold  fiame.  Auriculas  should  now  be 
arranged  on  a  stage  near  the  glass,  and  the 
plants  should  be  peifectly  free  from  insect  pests. 
Green  fly  must  be  removed  by  fumigating.  The 
woolly  aphis,  which  is  to  be  found  attached 
to  the  roots,  can  only  be  destroyed  by  turn- 
ing the  plants  out  of  their  pots,  and  washing 
it  off  the  roots  with  soft  soapy  water.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  do  this  in  winter,  but  I  fancy  if  the 
plants  are  left  out  in  the  frames  to  be  frozen 
through  and  through,  it  is  possible  that  the  aphis 
will  not  be  able  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  frost. 
Surely  such  insects  cannot  live  after  being  frozen. 
They  evidently  do  not  like  frost,  as  they  retire 
under  ground  on  its  first  appearance.  Carnations 
and  Picotees  are  alo  wintered  in  cold  frames ; 
they  do  not  sustain  injury  from  the  most  intense 
frosts,  but  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  plants  well 
established  and  in  a  healthy  condition.  They 
were  potted,  say,  in  the  first  week  of  October. 
Placed  in  cold  frames  at  that  time,  they  soon  be- 
came established  under  close  treatment.  Except 
to  attend  to  watering  them  as  they  require  it,  no 
other  attention  will  be  needed  until  December ; 
then  look  over  the  plants,  remove  dead  and  decay- 
ing leaves,  stir  up  the  soil,  and  if  they  receive 
the  ordinary  attention  of  removing  the  lights  in 
fine  weather  and  watering  only  when  water  is 
required,  they  may  remain  quiet  unlil  potting 
time,  which  is  about  the  end  of  February  or  the 
beginning  of  March.  In  bad  weather  the  plants 
can  be  carried  into  the  potting  shed  or  any  spare 
room  where  the  work  may  be  performed  leisurely. 
It  does  not  answer  to  be  in  a  hurry,  as  valuable 
specimens  may  snap  over  with  rough  handling. 

The  frames  containing  Auriculas  and  Carna- 
tions may  also  include  the  stock  of  laced  Polyan- 
thuses. The«e  old-fashioned  favourites  seem  to 
batfle  the  skill  of  the  most  careful  cultivators. 
Except  at  Manchester,  I  have  never  seen  them  so 
well  grown  anywhere  as  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Mr.  Henry  Saunderson,  of  Whalton,  used  to  be 
passionately  fond  of  them,  and  I  have  never  seen 
such  wonderful  examples  of  culture  as  he  exhibited 
at  one  of  the  Newcastle  exhibitions ;  George  IV. 
(Back)  was  of  surpassing  excellence.  His  p'an 
was  tc  grow  two  sets  of  plants,  one  in  pots  and 


another  in  the  open  ground  ;  he  considered  that 
pot  culture,  even  for  part  of  the  year,  was  injurious. 
The  late  Mr.  Tom  Mellor,  a  Manchester  grower, 
used  to  grow  them  well  planted  out  in  a  frame 
The  lights  could  be  removed  night  and  day  if  ne- 
cessary, but  they  could  also  be  placed  over  the 
plants  at  a  moment's  notice.  This  system  of  culture 
is  also  practised  by  Mr.  Brockbank  at  Didsbury, 
and  he  seems  to  have  improved  on  Mellor's  culture. 
The  plants  are  grown  in  ordinary  frames,  planted 
out  in  rich  soil,  and  are  possessed  of  extraordinary 
vigour.  If  it  is  intended  to  exhibit  any  of  the 
plants,  they  are  taken  up  and  carefully  potted 
when  in  bloom.  Seedlings  grow  with  greater 
vigour  than  named  varieties,  and  it  is  always 
interesting  to  have  a  small  quantity  of  them .  They 
will  flower  out-of-doors,  and  can  be  selected  from 
the  beds  on  which  they  were  planted  the  previous 
summer. 

Chrysanthemums  may  also  be  included  in  the 
class  of  hardy  florists'  flowers.  I  do  not  intend  to 
say  much  about  their  culture  out-of-doors,  but  it 
is  certain  that,  with  good  cultivation  and  careful 
training  and  disbudding  at  the  right  time,  the 
results  will  be  very  satisfactory.  This  year  I 
noticed  in  the  middle  of  November  a  good  show 
of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  out-of-doors,  and  the 
sight  was  all  the  more  remarkable  because  a  small 
collection  of  Dahlias  was  flowering  in  conjunction 
with  them.  They  are  too  easily  grown;  therefore 
they  are  allowed  to  take  their  chanpe  in  borders, 
remaining  in  the  same  position  year  after  year; 
under  such  conditions  the  flowers  are  very  poor 
indeed,  The  plants  exhaust  the  ground  the 
firot  season,  owing  to  the  large  masses  of 
roots  which  are  formed  by  them,  and  require 
renewal  by  means  of  cuttings  annually,  and  here 
we  arrive  at  winter  work  in  frames.  The  cuttings 
should  be  put  in  some  time  during  December, 
root  suckers  being  the  best.  Each  cutting  should 
be  inserted  in  a  small  pot,  and  they  ought  all  to 
be  plunged  in  a  frame  until  the  end  of  .lanuary ; 
any  of  them  not  rooted  by  that  time  should  be 
plunged  in  a  hotbed,  where  they  will  soon  form 
roots.  It  is  often  diiEcult  to  obtain  cuttings  of 
some  varieties  owing  to  their  shyness  in  forming 
root  suckers.  Those  that  do  not  start  into  growth 
should  be  placed  in  a  hotbed,  which  will  accele- 
rate the  production  of  cuttings.  It  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  frames  rather  close  where  the  cutting 
pots  are  placed,  and  this  favours  the  production 
of  mould  and  decay  of  portions  of  the  leaves; 
these  decaying  spots  should  be  removed  before 
they  quite  destroy  the  young  plant  or  cutting. 

J.  Douglas. 


SHORT  NOTES.— INDOOR. 


IJnum  trltrynum,  grown  in  a  cold  pit  all  the  SBminer 
and  brought  ou  in  an  intermeniate  temperature  during 
November,  is  now  flowering  freely.  Its  goUltn  flowers  are 
very  acccDtable  at  this  time  of  year.  Its  greatest  fault  is 
that  the  flowers  do  not  hang  long  on  the  plants.— J.  C.  C. 

Double  flower  on  Lapegerla.— Planted  outin  the 
corridor  here  is  a  large  plant  «  f  Lapageria  ro^ea  which  has 
been  flowering  in  abunilance,  throwing  out  several  triplet 
blooms,  also  one  large  double  flower.  Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  if  the  latter  is  an  uncommon  occurrence,  or  if  the 
plant  is  likely  to  do  the  same  next  year?-S.  ,S  ,  Waitham 
dali,  Griffisby. 

F  ippeastrumf  Ama'-ylUs)  auUcum.— Mr,  Douglas 
(p,  472)  says  this  is  the  wrong  lime  of  the  year  for  Amaryl- 
lises to  flower.  Surely  he  does  not  include  H.  aulicum, 
which  with  us  only  flowers  at  this  season.  We  have  three 
bulbs  in  a  6-)uch  pot  that  have  three  spikes  in  flower. 
I'os  ibly  "Enquirer's"  Ama'ylli^es  have  never  betn  pro- 
perly ripened,  hence  their  imperfection.  —  Constant 
Reader. 

6293  Zlcc  potp,— In  leply  to  "  Inquirer  "  (p.  612),  I 
should  wash  out  the  zinc  pots  with  strong  hot  soda  water, 
as  zinc  when  new  often  ha-s  a  greasy  surface.  We  have 
here  a  Cissus  discolcr  growing  in  a  zinc  pot  a  little  plant 
potted  ahout  eiahleon  months  since  and  now  it  runs  up  a 
pillar  15  feet  high  and  extends  15  feet  more  each  way.  It 
would  have  gone  much  further  but  for  the  ends  of  ttie 
house.  It  was  very  iretly  all  last  summer.  -  Robert 
Feisbt,  Warden  Hall,  Preston. 

Potting  Lilies.— Like  others,  I  have  fount  that  food 
for  the  stem  ri  ots  might  as  well  be  given  at  first  as  sub- 
sequently, but  then  I  pot  Lilies  twice,  so  to  tpeak.  When 
the  stems  are  about  3  inches  high,  I  drop  the  pots  into 
oihTs  two  or  three  sizes  larger.  I  fill  in  between  the  pots 
with  a  compost  of  loam,  peat,  and  bones,  let'ing  it  get  well 
up  the  stems.  This  new  comp^  st  becomes  filled  with  toots 
which  give  increased  vigour  to  the  plants.— CHARLE3  E, 
Magill,  DaUjuise,  Monkstown,  Dublin. 


Gesnera  macrantha. — This  is  now  con- 
spicuous even  among  the  showy  class  to  which  it 
belongs,  owing  to  the  brightness  of  its  blossoms. 
It  forms  a  large  fleshy  tuber,  which,  if  rested 
after  flowering,  starts  into  growth  about  Novem- 
ber and  pushes  up  stout  succulent  stems,  the 
latter  furnished  with  pale  green  foliage  and  ter- 
minated by  a  cluster  of  bright  velvety,  vermilion- 
coloured  flowers.  The  whole  plant  ii  densely 
covered  with  hairs.  It  is  easily  grown,  and  from 
the  fact  of  its  flowering  at  this  time  of  the  year  is 
especially  valuable. — T, 

5295.— Vlolets.-In  reply  to  •' V.  M."  (Vol. 
XXVI,,  p.  512),  allow  me  to  say  that  I  admit  air 
freely  whenever  possible  during  the  day,  but  keep 
the  frames  closed  at  night.  T  have  both  Marie 
Louise  and  Neapolitan  flowering  profusely  at  the 
present  time,  and  my  plants  are  very  healthy  and 
free  from  mildew.  I  keep  these  plants  quite  close 
to  the  glass,  and  feel  convinced  they  do  better 
thus  than  at  a  distance  from  it.  The  great  diffi- 
culty which  I  experience  in  growing  Violets  is 
caused  by  slugs  eating  the  blossoms,  and  if  any 
reader  of  The  Garden  would  kindly  give  me  any 
information  as  to  the  best  way  to  prevent  this,  I 
should  feel  greatly  obliged. — Waltir  P. 

In  answer  to  "V.  M.'s  "  inquiry,  permit  me 

to  say  that  Marie  Louise  Violets  should  have  all 
the  air  possible  by  drawing  off  the  lights  whenever 
the  outdoor  thermometer  indicates  40°  or  upwards, 
except  during  heavy  rains,  when  the  lights  should 
be  tilted  at  the  back.  They  should  always  be 
arranged  close  to  the  glass,  and  in  severe  weather 
they  must  be  securely  protected  from  frost.  If  in 
a  sunny  position  mildew  will  not  affect  them,  and 
they  will  continue  to  bloom  freely  from  autumn  to 
spring.— W.  C.  T. 

Centropogon  Lucyanus. — As  a  persistent 
winter-flowering  stove  plant  but  few  equal  this; 
some  specimens  here  that  commenced  to  open 
their  showy  carmine-coloured  blossoms  in  October 
have  flowered  continuously  ever  since  and  appear 
likely  to  last  good  for  another  couple  of  months. 
Besides  its  value  as  a  flowering  specimen,  it  is 
also  useful  for  cutting  from,  as  its  clusters  of 
blossoms  can  be  readily  secured  with  a  good 
length  of  stem,  which  for  the  decoration  of  vases 
and  such  purposes  is  greatly  in  its  favour.  As 
this  Centropogon  is  of  easy  culture,  it  should 
certainly  be  grown  wherever  winter  flowers  are  in 
demand.— H.  P. 

"White  Lauruetinus  under  glass.— This 

is  a  variety  of  liaurustinus  in  which  the  flowers, 
when  grown  under  glass,  are  entirely  devoid  of 
that  reddish  tinge  which  is  common  in  the  ordi- 
nary form.  It  is  a  very  desirable  plant  for  green- 
house decoration  in  winter;  the  only  thing  needed 
is  protection  from  frost  to  have  it  in  bloom  for 
several  months,  and  when  no  longer  required  it 
can  be  placed  outside,  care  being  taken  during  the 
summer  to  keep  it  supplied  with  water.  Though 
but  little  seen  in  this  country,  this  white  varitty 
of  Laurustinus  is  grown  on  the  Continent  for 
flowering  under  glass,  and  imported  from  there  to 
a  limited  extent  generally  in  the  shape  of  small 
standards,  which,  though  pretty  when  in  full 
flower,  have  a  somewhat  formal  appearance.  They, 
however,  look  well  when  judiciously  intermixed 
with  other  plants. — Alpha. 

Rubus  roesefoUus  ooronarlue.— Though 
several  times  mentioned  in  The  Garden  as  a 
desirable  winter- flowering  plant,  this  Bramble 
nevertheless  seems  to  be  grown  in  but  limited 
numbers.  Its  cultivation  would,  however,  be 
greatly  extended  were  it  better  known,  as  in  the 
shape  of  small  bushes  studded  with  miniature 
double  Rose-like  pure  white  blossoms,  it  is  at  once 
singled  out  as  a  plant  of  especial  merit.  This 
Bramble  differs  from  the  generality  of  Brambles, 
inasmuch  as  it  forms  a  small  upright  bush  or 
rather  clump,  owing  to  the  profusion  in  which 
suckers  are  produced.  The  stems  are  thickly 
studded  with  spines,  and  clothed  with  pale  green 
Rose-like  foliage,  while  the  flowers  are  borne  in 
great  profusion.  It  is  nearly  if  not  quite  hardy 
in  this  country,  but  as  it  blooms  at  this  season,  it 
is,  of  course,  seen  to  greatest  advantage  when 
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grown  under  glass  ;  indeed,  a  temperature  above 
that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse  is  most  conducive 
to  its  full  development.  During  summer  it  can 
be  grown  out-of-doors  (either  planted  out  or  con- 
fined to  pots),  the  principal  thing  to  guard  against 
then  being  red  spider,  to  which  it  is  liable.  It  is 
readily  increased  either  by  means  of  rooted 
suckers,  or,  where  required  in  quantity,  by  cuttings 
made  of  the  roots.— T. 

Justiclaspeoiosa.— "  II  P."  (p.  471)  praises 
this  Justicia  for  its  decorative  value,  and  no  doubt 
it  is  a  useful  plant,  but  in  no  way  equal  to  Cyr- 
tanthera  magnifioa,  which  is  very  like  it,  but  of  a 
better  habit  and  foliage,  besides  which  it  may  be 
had  in  bloom  at  any  time  of  the  year.  The  treat- 
ment necessary  to  flower  it  during  the  winter  is  to 
strike  cuttings  late  in  summer  or  autumn,  and 
grow  them  on  in  heat,  and  if  bigger  plants  are 
required,  the  old  cut-back  ones  should  be  saved, 
and,  after  having  a  short  rest,  shaken  out  and  re- 
potted again.  If  "H.  P."  has  not  made  the 
acquaintance  of  this  Cyrtanthera,  I  would  advise 
him  to  get  it,  and  I  think,  if  he  does,  he  will  be 
quite  willing  to  discard  the  Justicia. — S.  D. 

Spiraea    palmata    for  forcing.—"  W," 

(p.  409)  associates  this  with  S.  japonica,  and 
states  that  they  are  two  of  the  most  useful  plants 
for  forcing,  but  that,  though  the  one  is  well 
adapted  for  bringing  on  early,  to  attempt  to  force 
S.  palmata  much  would  spoil  it,  as  it  is  very  im- 
patient of  heat.  This  "  W.'  seems  aware  of,  for 
after  making  the  above  assertion  he  goes  on  to 
remark  that  if  S.  japonica  is  placed  in  a  warm 
house,  leaves  and  flowers  are  soon  produced  in 
abundance,  but  if  S.  palmata  be  subjected  to  the 
same  treatment,  it  is  almost  certain  to  prove  un- 
satisfactory. The  only  way  I  have  ever  found  this 
lovely  plant  to  do  really  well  is  by  taking  it  up 
early  and  potting  without  disturbing  the  ball  or 
roots  any  more  than  could  be  helped,  and  after 
that,  stan&ing  it  in  a  cold  frame  with  a  covering 
of  half-rotten  leaves  over  the  crowns.  Under  this 
treatment  they  come  on  slowly  and  almost 
naturally,  as  all  the  warmth  they  get  is  that  from 
keeping  the  lights  close  till  the  young  leaves  begin 
to  show  through,  after  which  the  plants  will 
gradually  bear  a  little  more  heat  till  they  come 
into  bloom. — S. 

Double  Violets  — Everyone  possessing  a 
garden  of  any  ordinary  size  should  certainly  make 
a  point  of  growing  one  or  more  of  the  following 
kinds,  viz, :  King  of  Violets,  Queen  of  Violets 
(double  white),  Venice,  Marie  Louise,  and  Nea- 
politan. Their  culture  is  simple  and  ine.xpensive, 
and  nothing  suspasses  them  for  a  button-hole 
bouquet  resting  on  a  leaf  of  the  scented  Crow's- 
foot  Geranium.  Good  strong  plants  can  be  ob- 
tained in  5-inch  pots  at  any  large  nursery.  All 
last  year's  plants  should  be  replanted  and  divided 
in  May  in  deeply  dug  manured  soil,  choosing  a 
north  border,  or,  failing  that,  any  damp  shady 
position  will  do.  Never  allow  them  to  want  for 
water,  or  they  will  soon  be  infested  with  red 
spider,  their  worst  enemy.  Plant  them  about  a 
foot  apart  each  way,  and  allow  them  to 
remain  undisturbed  till  October.  By  that  time 
Cucumber  and  Melon  frames  and  pits  will  be  at 
liberty,  and  from  these  remove  the  old  soil  and 
substitute  a  fibrous  yellow  loam,  laying  the  rough 
pieces  or  turves  in  first  as  drainage.  The  plants 
should  then  be  lifted  from  the  border  with  as  much 
soil  adhering  to  them  as  possible,  and  planted  9 
inches  or  a  foot  apart  in  these  pits  or  frames, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  nearer  the  glass  they  are 
planted  the  better.  Therefore  the  frames  must 
be  filled  with  soil  to  within  4  inches  from  the  top. 
If  the  weather  is  bright  they  must  be  kept  close 
and  shaded  till  they  get  established,  which  they  will 
be  in  two  or  three  days  provided  they  are  well 
watered  when  planted  and  syringed  early  each 
morning.  When  once  established  the  lights  had 
better  remain  off  during  mild  weather  in  the  day- 
time, as  they  require  all  the  air  they  can  get,  but 
on  no  acct'unt  must  they  be  allowed  to  suiier  from 
frost,  and  the  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  keep  the 
sides  of  the  frames  lined  with  manure,  leaves,  or 
other  litter.     The  glass  must  be  kept  covered  with 


mats,  and  on  these  should  be  put  a  coat  of  litter. 
As  soon  as  a  thaw  sets  in  these  mats  mast  be 
removed  and  a  little  air  given  to  the  plants. 
Runners  may  be  allowed  to  remain,  as  they  flower 
a  little  later  on,  as  well  as  the  parent  plants. 
Watering  must  be  attended  to  carefully  to  keep 
them  in  a  growing  condition,  and  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  become  dust  dry.— E.  Lincoln. 


Fruit  Garden. 


PRUNING  OUr-DOOR  VINES. 

OuT-DOOK  Vines,  as  a  rule,  are  sadly  neglected, 
especially  in  regard  to  pruning;  well  managed 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of 
ripening  good  crops  of  tlie  hardiest  kinds  of 
Grapes  on  south  walls  every  year,  and  duringsuch 
summers  as  the  last  they  are  ripened  in  perfec- 
tion, but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  out- 
door Vines  to  produce  anything  more  than  leaves 
and  unripened  fruit  if  sun  heat  never  gets 
to  the  wall  on  account  of  a  crowd  of  useless 
foliage.  Winter  pruning,  instead  of  being  simply 
removing  the  summer  growth,  ought  to  te  a  tho- 
rough pruning  out  of  all  exhausted  wood  and  the 
retention  of  the  best  ripened  canes  of  the  current 
year  for  replacing  those  cut  out.  This  is  a  good 
time  to  get  such  work  done.  If  mild  weather  pre- 
vails with  the  lengthening  days,  the  sap  gets  ex- 
cited and  bleeding  follows,  thus  weakening  the 
Vines  considerably.  The  best  course  to  afic  pt  is 
to  always  prune  as  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
as  possible.  The  best  mode  of  training  out-door 
Vines  is  to  lead  a  main  shoot  right  and  left  about 
1  foot  from  the  ground,  and  from  this  to  train  up 
young  shoots  about  2  feet  apart  for  bearing;  this 
will  allow  space  for  the  fruiting  shoots  to  lie  close 
to  the  wall,  which  will,  moreover,  not  be  so  densely 
covered  with  foliage  as  to  exclude  the  sun's  rays 
from  warming  the  bricks.  On  this  depends  much 
of  the  success  attendirg  the  undertaking, 
as  it  is  the  latent  heat  absorbed  by  the 
bricks  during  sunshine  and  given  off  again 
at  night  tbat  helps  the  crop  to  ripen.  Dis- 
budding should  also  receive  attention.  This 
should  be  done  directly  the  buds  swell  sufficiently 
to  see  which  are  the  most  promising  ;  it  is  sheer 
waste  of  force  to  allow  more  shoots  to  grow,  even 
for  a  short  time,  than  are  really  needed  ;  one  shoot 
to  a  spur  is  plenty,  and  one  bunch  to  a  shoot  ought 
to  be  the  rule.  Remove  the  others  directly  they 
are  visible,  then  stop  the  growing  point  of  all  the 
bearing  shoots  at  one  joint  beyond  the  bunch,  ex- 
cept the  leading  shoots  that  may  be  allowed  to 
extend  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  Fasten  the  shoots 
by  tying  if  the  wall  is  wired,  or  by  nails  and  shreds 
if  not.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set  and  swelling 
thin  out  the  berries  according  to  the  variety. 
Small-berried  Sweetwaters  do  not  need  so  much 
thinning  as  Black  Hamburghs  and  similar  kinds, 
but  it  iswrcng  to  leave  them  so  thick  as  they 
usually  are.  Keep  all  lateral  shoots  pinched  in 
close  ;  it  is  the  large  leaves  on  the  fruit-bearing 
shoots  that  are  the  ones  to  take  care  of.  Keep 
them  clean  by  washing  them  well  with  the  garden 
engine  or  syringe  after  hot  days,  and  give  the 
roots  plenty  of  liquid  manure  when  the  berries  are 
swelling.  It  these  simple  rules  are  adhered  to, 
fine  bunches  of  at  least  1  lb.  each  may  be 
thoroughly  ripened  in  our  average  summers  of  the 
following  sorts — viz  ,  White  Sweetwater,  Royal 
Muscadine,  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster's  Seedling, 
.Miller's  Burgundy,  Black  Cluster,  and  Esperione. 
I  have  seen  good  crops  of  out-door  Grapes  year 
after  year  in  old-fashioned  gardens.  Success  is 
simply  a  question  of  attention  to  trifling  details 
in  the  way  of  culture.  J.  G. 

Hants. 

Good   Pears   for   late    districts.    We 

have  a  very  unfavourable  locality  for  Pears  and 
Apples  here  in  Yorkshire,  very  few  of  the  later 
kinds  of  Pears  ripening  annually  on  bush  or 
standard  trees  ;  but  when  we  have  a  crop,  the  va- 
riety named  Beurre  d'Amanlis  is  the  best.  This 
season  it  has  been  grand  on  low  bushes,  the  fruit 
being  much  finer  than  any  other  sDrt  and  well 


ripened.  It  is  in  season  here  in  October,  and  is 
then  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  delicious  Pears 
one  can  eat.  I  can  strongly  recommend  it  for  cul- 
ture in  late  districts  as  being  a  dependable  sort. 
Our  examples  are  above  the  average  size,  being 
quite  as  large  as  some  of  the  finest  examples  of 
Jersey  Pears,  notwithstanding  that  the  tree  was 
root-pruned  in  February  last.  Beurre  d'Amanli.", 
Napoleon,  Louise  Bonne,  Marie  Louise,  and  Beurie 
Diel  are  the  only  kinds  that  have  borne  well  here 
this  season.  The  Marie  Louise  is,  indeed,  almost 
afail-me-never  kind  on  old  trees  on  walls  facing  the 
south.  The  number  of  useless  varieties  of  Pears 
as  well  as  Apples  that  are  planted  in  mostly  all 
gardens,  and  which  rarely  or  never  produce  fruits 
which  are  fit  to  eat,  is  great.  Many  of  the  so-called 
hardy  varieties  are  not  hardy,  and  are  useless  for 
planting.  Hence,  no  one  should  plant  without 
first  looking  round  the  best  fruit  gardens  near 
where  they  live,  and  making  a  note  of  those  kinds 
which  can  be  depended  upon.  A  Pear  congress 
should  be  our  next  consideration. — W. 


APPLE  NOTES  FROM  ELVASTOX. 
One  of  the  richest  soils  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  fruit  trees  is  that  of  the  shallow  vale  of  the 
Derwent,  and  the  best  known  name  in  the  district 
as  a  fruit  grower  is  that  of  Mr.  Goodacre,  of 
The  Gardens,  Elvaston  Castle.  His  Grapes, 
which  are  always  hard  to  beat,  are  grown 
with  little  or  no  manure  compared  with  the 
copious  feeding  of  other  successful  growers.  But 
the  greatest  proof  of  the  nutritious  power  of  the 
soil  that  I  saw  was  a  Marie  Louise  Pear  tree 
planted  against  a  lofty  wall,  one  of  the  four 
supporting  a  tank  or  reservoir  of  water.  The 
height  of  this  tree  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
breadth,  being  fully  50  feet  high.  Since  it  has  only 
been  planted  five  years,  and  was  at  the  time  of 
planting  5  feet  high,  the  annual  growth  has 
averaged  9  feet  per  annum.  The  side  branches 
are  horizontally  trained  at  a  distance  of  a  foot 
apart.  And  this  year,  although  at  its  present  alti- 
tude it  ha<  to  bear  all  the  cutting  power  and 
bitterness  of  the  winds,  six  shoots  on  either  side 
suitable  for  nailing  have  been  produced.  Mr. 
Goodacre  was  not  an  exhibitor  at  the  Chiswick 
Apple  Conference,  albeit  he  has  under  his  charge 
a  collection  of  200  varieties,  and  the  majority  of 
his  trees  are  well  established  and  at  their  best. 
The  pyramidal  growth  of  the  standard  Pear 
trees  is  symmetrical  in  the  extreme ;  however, 
there  is  no  lack  of  young  and  vigorous  wood, 
which  shows  that  there  is  no  need  of  a  constant 
hacking  into  shape.  Indeed,  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  to  notice  how  the  young  shoots  in 
many  cases  take  their  places  voluntarily  as  if 
they  knew  what  was  expected  of  them.  This  cur- 
sory mention  of  pruning  recalls  to  my  memory 
the  method  adopted  with  the  Apricots.  Some  of 
the  trees  at  Elvaston  are  cankered  and  others  are  as 
healthy  as  possible.  The  healthy  trees  are  never 
winter  pruned,  but  only  have  the  growth  checked 
by  summer  pinching.  From  this  experiment  it 
seems  conclusive  that  in  a  rich  soil  with  a  cold 
climate  Apricots  should  never  be  touched  with  a 
knife  in  the  winter.  If  a  dying  shoot  be  bisected, 
the  heart  is  always  the  most  decayed  and  looks  as 
if  an  icy  chill  had  penetrated  like  a  stab.  That 
the  climate  is  cold  is  proved  by  the  tardy  ripening 
of  the  Apples.  Newtown  Pippins  on  a  south  wall 
bear  well,  but  the  colour  of  the  fruit  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  American  grown  specimens. 
Good  late  dessert  fruits  are  Baron  Ward,  Wheeler's 
Kusset,  Irish  Crofton,  and  Cornish  Aromatic.  The 
last  mentioned  variety  was  better  in  quality  from 
this  soil  than  I  have  ever  tasted  it,  and  was  one 
of  the  best  flavoured  Apples  grown.  Mr.  Goodacre 
stated  that  it  was  a  heavy  and  sure  bearer,  and 
kept  well  until  the  month  of  June.  For  this  dis- 
trict it  ought  to  be  largely  planted,  as  it  is  also  a 
handsome  and  saleable  Apple.  Blenheims,  on 
the  other  hand,  although  large  and  well  coloured, 
are  not  so  good  in  quality  as  in  other  districts. 
The  Irish  Crofton,  although  small,  is  another  most 
desirable  and  very  late  dessert  kind.  Other  sorts 
that  are  sure  bearers  in  this  district,  and  there- 
fore, perhaps,  hardy  varieties  suitable  for  orchard 
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culture,  are  Queen  Caroline  (Spencer's  Favourite)' 
Caudwell,  and  Winter  Pearmain.  Lord  Lennox 
is  another  fertile  and  late  keeping  dessert  Apple 
of  a  very  taking  appearance.  Although  fair  in 
quality,  it  is  inferior  to  the  Cornish  Aromatic. 

C.  A.  JI.  C. 


American  Mother  Apple.  —  Several 
growers  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  speak  highly 
of  this  remarkably  handsome  dessert  Apple.  Some 
of  the  best  examples  of  it  I  have  seen  were  grown 
by  Mr.  J.  Davey,  gardener  to  Mr.  Carver,  Bridge- 
water,  and  it  has  figured  conspicuously  in  several 
prize-winning  collections  of  Apples  this  season. 
The  fruits  are  of  good  medium  size,  conical  in 
shape,  very  highly  coloured,  this  season  especially, 
and  possess  a  peculiarly  distinct  and  plea&iug 
flavour.  Altogether  it  may  be  said  to  be  one  of 
the  best  flavoured  and  handsomest  Apples  in  sea- 
son during  October  and  November.  I  have  seen 
it  particularly  good  on  pyramid  trees,  and  it  suc- 
ceeds well  on  a  heavy  soil — W.  I.  M. 

Walburton  Admirable  Peach,— A  good 
late  Peach  is  as  much  a  desideratum  with  lovers 
of  Peaches  as  a  good  early  one.  The  fault  of 
most  late  I'eaches  is  that  they  are  dry,  mealy, 
and  flavourless.  The  old  Walburton  Admirable 
has  none  of  these  faults,  and  under  glass  it  ripens 
with  us  at  the  end  of  September,  and  is  in  use  in 
October ;  outdoors  it  is  of  course  considerably 
later.  The  fruit  is  large,  pale  coloured,  juicy 
and  rich.  It  is  in  fi.ct  one  of  the  best  Peaches 
to  eat  that  I  know  of.  The  tree  is  also  a  good 
grower  and  a  wonderfully  free  bearer,  considering 
the  large  size  of  the  fruit.  All  late  Peaches  should 
be  well  exposed  to  the  sun  to  promote  colour  and 
flavour,  as  late  in  the  year  the  sun's  power  is  on 
the  wane,  and  unless  the  leaves  are  pushed  back 
from  the  fruit,  the  flavour  will  not  be  goad. — S. 

Victoria  Nectarine,— This  Nectarine  has 
been  referred  to  more  thau  once  in  these  pages  for 
its  general  excellence.  Its  best  point  is  that, 
whether  forced  early  or  grown  in  the  late  house, 
it  is  probably  the  most  prolific  of  all  Nectarines. 
A  comparatively  young  tree  here,  about  seven 
years  from  the  graft,  and  not  allowed  to  extend 
as  much  as  it  would  have  done  had  it  had  room, 
bore  close  upon  twenty  dozen  fruit  this  autumn. 
An  older  tree  of  the  same  variety  in  the  early 
house  has  borne  during  the  past  three  years,  in 
May  and  June,  just  about  one  hundred  dozen, 
and  good  crops  previous  to  that  every  season. 
The  fruit  is  large  and  of  first-rate  quality.  It  is 
not  a  variety  I  recommend  for  very  late  cropping, 
as  the  fruit  does  not  then  ripen  so  well.  For  a 
crop  any  time  between  May  and  September,  it  is, 
howjver,  to  be  depended  on.— J.  S. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRVJT. 


Fig  Dauphlne  d'Arg=>nteutl.— I  was  so  much  struck 
by  the  size  and  excellence  of  Lliis  Fip:,  as  I  saw  it  sliowii  and 
grown  at  Paris,  that  I  secured  plants  uf  it,  which  I  have 
now  grown  for  sevenal  years,  and  my  opinion  is  that  it  is 
ona  of  the  best  vai'ieties  for  either  early  or  late  work.  It 
is  of  large  size,  a  most  prolific  bearer,  and  of  exeellent 
fiavonr.— J.  S. 

WronKly-named  fruit,  tress. -It  is  a  fact  that 
nurserymen  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  keeping 
their  trees  correctly  named.  I  have  had  Bleidieim  Orange 
from  two  different  nurseries,  but  neither  is  the  right  sort. 
I  o  dered  three  trees  of  the  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  they 
have  a  1  turned  out  to  be  wrong.  Four  years  ago  I  ordered 
a  tree  of  Doyenn^  d'Etd  Pear;  this  season  it  fruited  and 
proved  to  be  Doyenn6  du  Cornice.  Under  su<.h  cii-cum- 
stances  what  are  we  to  do  ?— J.  C.  C. 

Gros  Colman  Grape.— When  referred  to  lately  in 
The  Garden,  this  is  called  Gros  Colmar.  In  the  "I'ruit 
Manual  "  and  in  cafalng.ies  it  is  Colmtn.  On  what  autho- 
rity is  the  change  made  ?— R.  P.  Williams,  Clon'arf,  Dublin. 

*»*  According  tj  Barron's  "Vines  and  Vine  Culture," 
Gros  Colman  is  the  correct  spelling  of  the  name  of  this 
variety,  Gros  Colmar  and  Gros  Golman  being  synonyms, 
Gros  Golmao  Is  the  name  given  in  Leroy's  catalogue  in 
1860  ;  Gros  Colmar  in  that  of  Jacquerinet-Bonuefont,  of 
Annonay,  in  1853;  while  in  tint  of  De  Bavay  for  1S52  it  is 
called  Gros  Colman.  In  Germany  it  has  been  known  for 
many  years  as  Gros  Kblner,  and  it  is  of  this  name  that  the 
French  Gros  Colman  or  Golman  and  Gros  Colmar  are  cor- 
ruptions.— ED. 


Fertility  of  young  Vines,  —Amateurs  and 
others  now  know  that  Vines  one  year  old  will  pro- 
duce a  good  crop  of  fruit,  but  the  idea  still  com- 
monly prevails  that  in  the  case  of  permanent 
Vines,  several  years,  perhaps  from  four  to  six, 
must  elapse  before  they  can  be  brought  into  a  full 
bearing  state.  This  is  a  delusion.  It  is  not  un- 
common now  to  meet  with  vineries  that  have 
been  filled  with  Vine  rods  the  first  year,  cropped 
the  next,  and  constantly  in  succe3ding  years.  This 
is  accomplished  by  growing  good  canes  the  first 
season,  ripening  them  well,  leaving  them  the  full 
length  of  the  rafter  at  pruning  time,  and  cropping 
them  jadiciously  their  whole  length  from  the  first, 
never  cutting  them  back.  We  have  a  number  of 
Vines  that  have  been  bearing  for  years  in  this  way, 
one  in  particular  having  a  bearing  length  of  cane  of 
about  45  feet,  the  produce  of  two  years,  and  now 
bearing  equally  as  fine  a  crop  as  it  did  the  first 
year.  The  Vine  is  six  years  old,  and  has  pro- 
duced five  full  crops  of  fruit.  Another  Vine  we 
have  produced  a  cane  of  the  length  of  13  feet 
last  year,  and  has  this  season  torne  close 
upon  20  lbs.  of  finely  finished  Grapes.  Had  the 
whole  vinery,  50  feet  long,  been  filled  in  the  same 
way,  a  crop  of  some  400  lbs,  would  have  been  the 
result  from  Vines  that  were  not  in  existence  at 
the  beginning  of  188.S.  Of  late  a  good  many 
examples  of  this  kind  have  been  brought  forward. 
They  serve  to  show  those  desirous  of  growing 
Grapes  that,  provided  they  start  fair  and  in  time 
the  first  year,  they  need  not  wait  long  for  good 
crops  of  fruit. — S.  J. 

OM  Vines  and  young  -wood  —The  ques- 
tion of  how  long  a  Vine  will  continue  to  yield  good 
crops,  or  rather  when  it  may  be  termed  worn  out, 
is  not  very  easily  settled  ;  we  find  many  Vines 
healthy  and  prolific  at  fifty  years  of  age,  while 
others  are  grubbed  up  as  useless  at  a  much  earlier 
date.  The  Vine,  if  it  only  gets  rational  treatment, 
is  unquestionably  long  lived,  and  I  feel  sure  that  if 
two  Vines  were  planted  for  experiment — one  in 
an  artificially  prepared  border  and  under  glass, 
the  other  in  the  poorest  soil  out  of  doors — the  one 
under  glass  kept  closely  pruned  on  the  orthodox 
spur  system  and  the  outdoor  one  allowed  to 
extend,  that  the  latter  would  be  hale  and  vigorous 
long  after  the  other  had  been  grubbed  up  as  use- 
less ;  yet  the  one  under  glass  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  more  thoroughly  perfected  wood,  but 
the  close  pruning  without  extension  acts  in- 
jariously  on  the  roots,  and  new  wood  promotes 
root  action  to  such  an  extent  that  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  many  a  set  of  Vines  cut 
out  as  useless  would  fill  the  house  in  half  the  time 
that  young  ones  would  do  if  care  were  taken  to 
replace  the  old  rods  with  young  ones.  I  have 
lately  been  trying  the  plan  of  getting  an  entirely 
new  set  of  roi3s  on  old  Vines  without  any  loss  of 
crop.  I  simply  cut  oif  all  spurs  at  the  lowest 
part  of  the  old  rods  to  make  way  for  the  young 
rod?,  so  that  while  the  old  rods  furnish  the  top  of 
the  house  and  bear  fruit  the  young  rods  occupy 
the  base,  and  in  about  three  seasons  the  old  rods 
may  be  entirely  removed.  My  own  impression  is 
that  the  best  system  of  pruning  is  to  remove  a 
certain  number  of  rods  every  year  and  start  an 
equal  number  of  young  ones  to  replace  them. — 
J.  G.  H. 


Pruning  Peaches. — The  Peach  being  accom- 
modating in  habit  has  led  to  its  being  trained  and 
pruned  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  tree  bears  on 
the  wood  of  the  previous  year,  and  mainly  along 
the  sides  of  the  young  shoots,  which  run  from  2 
feet  to  4  feet  in  length  on  healthy  trees.  Spurs  are 
produced  on  the  older  wood,  which  are  also  fruit- 
tul,  but  the  last  year's  shoots  produce  the  main 
crop.  The  fertility  of  the  Peach  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  a  young  tree,  two  or  three  years 
old,  if  it  has  been  allowed  to  grow,  will  produce  as 
many  as  ten  or  twenty  thousand  fruit  buds,  and 
leaf  buds  besides.  It  can  easily  be  seen  in  the 
autumn  previous  whether  fruit  buds  are  present  or 
not,  and  the  prospects  of  a  crop  may  be  certainly 
ascertained  then,  provided  the  conditions  are 
favourable  when  the  flowers  expand.  In  fairly 
vigorous  trees,  which  are  not  gross  nor  yet  weak, 
the  fruit  buds  are  produced  in  pairs,  one  on  each 


side  of  every  fruit  bud,  and  sometimes  in  over- 
fertile  trees  the  leaf  buds  are  also  converted  into 
fruit  buds.  Some  varieties  are  more  addicted  to 
the  production  of  fruit  buds  than  others,  often  not 
showing  any  leaf  buds  except  at  the  bases  and 
points  of  the  shoots.  Such  shoots  will  not  bear 
cutting  back,  because,  unless  the  shoot  is  cut  at  a 
leaf  bud,  it  will  die  back  to  where  there  is  one. 
The  same  thing  happens  also  when  leaf  buds  have 
dropped  prematurely  from  any  cause,  which  often 
happens.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  shoots  of  the 
current  year  are  the  shoots  that  bear  the  crop  the 
year  following,  the  cultivator  should  take  care 
always  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  these  all  over  the  tree, 
but  no  more  than  can  be  well  matured  by  full 
exposure  to  light  and  air,  and  in  pruning  in  winter 
the  best  of  them  should  be  left.  In  fact,  the  Peach 
and  Nectarine  are  like  the  Morello  Cherry  in  habit, 
and,  when  grown  as  a  standard,  need  the  same 
treatment,  except  that  the  shoots  should  be 
thinned  out  by  disbudding  at  an  early  stage.— W. 
Grapes  colouring  best  in  shade.— The 

interesting  account  of  Grape  culture  given  by 
Mr.  Allan  (p.  491)  would  appear  conclusive  as  to 
the  best  coloured  Grapes  being  those  grown  in  the 
deepest  shade,  for  in  the  system  of  training 
adopted  by  Mr.  Church  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  direct  sunlight  to  reach  the  lower  portion  of 
the  Vines,  on  which  the  blackest  Grapes  were  pro- 
duced ;  the  most  imperfectly  coloured  bunches  in 
the  house  were,  Mr.  Allan  says,  those  on  the  tie 
rods  that  received  most  sunlight.  The  practice, 
therefore,  of  thinning  out  the  foliage  to  admit 
light  and  air  to  assist  colouring  must  be  a  doubt- 
ful experiment.  It  may  do  for  Muscats  and  other 
yellow  Grapes,  but  for  black  fruit  I  think  it  will 
be  generally  admitted  that  a  good  covering  of 
foliage  is  the  best  to  ensure  high  colour.  Last 
season  I  took  a  long  rod  of  a  Black  Hamburgh 
through  a  partition  into  a  house  with  a  north 
aspect.  This  was  glazed  with  Hartley's  rolled 
plate  glass,  and  therefore  the  sun's  rays  were 
much  broken  before  they  reached  the  foliage,  yet 
the  Grapes  coloured  so  well,  that  I  should  have 
no  hesitation  in  planting  Vines  in  north-aspect 
houses,  except  for  the  loss  of  the  heating  power 
of  the  sun.  The  instance  given  by  Mr.  Allan  of 
the  possibility  of  growing  heavy  crops  of  Grapes 
on  what  may  be  termed  the  vineyard  system  may, 
I  should  think,  be  turned  to  good  account  by 
growers  for  market.— J.  G,,  Hants. 

Crittenden  Cluster  Damson— Although 
this  useful  fruit  is  largely  grown  in  Kentish  or- 
chards, it  is  by  no  means  so  well  known  as  its 
merits  would  lead  one  to  expect,  and  as  the  plant- 
ing season  has  now  arrived,  this  kind  should  be 
planted  largely.    It  is  not  only  one  of  the  best  of 
market  kinds,  but  also  invaluable  for  private  gar- 
dens, as  Damsons  come  into  use  at  a  time  when 
the  majority   of  fruits  are  over,  and  it  is   not 
of  such  a  perishable  character  as  the  larger  kinds 
of   Plums.     By  careful  management  it  may  be 
made  to  extend  the  season  for  fresh  fruits  very 
considerably,  for  if  the  Damsons  are  gathered  when 
they  will  no  longer  hang  on  the  trees  and  spread 
out  thinly  in  a  dry,  cool  shed,  they  will   keep 
plump  and  fresh  for  at  least  three  weeks  or  a 
month.  There  is  little  trouble  involved  in  growing 
this  excellent  fruit,  for  the  trees  will  thrive  in  any 
fairly    good   soil,  but   they   should   be   carefully 
pruned.     In  Kent,  where  heavy  crops  of  this  kind 
are  grown,  the  young  trees  are  gone  over  every 
winter;   the  long   shoots  of   the  current  year's 
growth  are  shortened  to  at  least  half  their  length, 
and  this  induces  the  formation  of  dense  clusters 
of  fruitful  spurs,  that  in  due  time  produce  such 
clusters  of  fruit  that  the  branches  look  like  solid 
lumps  of   Damsons,  so  tightly  are  they  pressed 
together.     Although  I  am  no  advocate  for  unne- 
cessary pruning,  I  must  say  that  pruned  Damsons 
are  far  more  fruitful,  take  one  year  with  another, 
than  those  allowed  to  grow  unrestricted.    I  there- 
fore feel  confident  that  anyone  growing  this  kind 
and  shortening  the  young  growths  as  described 
will  not  have  to  wait  long  before  they  are  con- 
vinced that  Crittenden  Damsons  on  the  restrictive 
system  are  a  decided    acquisition. — J.  Geoom 
Gos])ort,  * 
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NOTES  OF  THE    WEEK. 

Hose  thow  fixtures  for  1885. -Canterbury,  Jul;- 
£7  ■  irystal  Palace,  .July  4;  National  Rose  society's  show 
at 'south  Kensington,  July  7;  Sutton,  July  8;  National 
Rose  .Society,' Manchesttr,  Ju'y  11. 

Rosewood  trees  are  found  in  South  Ame- 
rica and  in  the  East  Indies  and  neighbouring 
islands.  There  are,  saya  the  Augh-American 
Times  half  a-dozen  kinds.  The  name  is  not  taljen 
from  the  colour  of  the  wood,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, but  by  reason  of  a  Rose-like  fragrance  which 
it  possesses  when  first  cut.  Some  of  the  trees 
grow  so  large,  that  planks  4  feet  broad  and  10  feet 
in  length  can  be  cut  from  them.  The  broad 
planks  are  principally  used  to  make  tops  for 
pianofortes.  The  Rose-wood  tree  is  remarkable 
for  its  beauty.  Such  is  its  value  in  manufactures 
as  an  ornamental  wood,  that  some  of  the  forests 
where  it  once  grew  abundantly  have  now  scarcely 
a  single  specimen  New  plantations  have  been 
set  out,  so  that  the  supply  will  not  become  ex- 
hausted. 

The  exhibitions  of  the  National  Auricula 
Society  and  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  So- 
ciety (southern  section)  will  be  held  by  arrange- 
meiit  with  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Society  at  S.  Kensing- 
ton—the Auricula  on  April  2 1 ,  and  the  Carnation  and 
Picotee  on  July  28  April  21  is  not  a  committee 
day  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  an 
effort  was  made  to  fix  the  exhibition  for  April  28, 
but  failed  owirg  to  that  date  having  been  pre- 
viously appropriated  by  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  of  Manchester.  A  meeting  of 
the  committee  of  both  societies  will  be  held  by 
permission  in  the  Conservatory,  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, on  Tuesday,  January  13.  Immediately  after 
the  various  committees  have  completed  their  work 
the  principal  business  will  be  to  pass  the  rules  for 
exhibitors,  and  to  arrange  and  sanction  the  printing 
of  Echedules  for  1885. 

Bananas.— Much  money,  says  the  Anyh- 
Amcrican  'i'iiiiis.ie  being  invested  by  Americans 
in  fruit  culture  outside  the  United  States.  One 
New  York  firm  planted  a  large  area  in  Jamaica 
with  Bananas ;  another,  an  estate  in  Boca  del 
Toro;  a  third,  the  Honduras  Tropic  Fruit  Plant- 
ing Co.,  at  Tela,  at  a  cost  of  iH.OuO  Three 
hundred  acres  of  Bananas  are  under  cultivation, 
and  this  year  there  will  be  700  acres  more,  which 
will  yield  15,000  bunches  a  month,  enough  to  keep 
a  fair-sized  steamer  employed  in  transporting  the 
fruit.  Three  other  companies  are  planting  by  the 
Bluefielils  River,  inNicaiagua,  and  two  companies 
have  been  formed  in  New  Orleans  to  begin  next 
February.  All  the  land  along  the  Bluefields  is 
taken  up,  for  Banana  culture  has  been  found  very 
profitable. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— Below 
are  the  dates  of  the  promenade,  pUnt,  and  flower 
thows  to  be  held  in  the  conservatory  during  the 
present  year;  Tuesday,  March  10,  24,  and  April 
14,  promenade  show;  April  21,  National  Auricula 
Society's  show  ;  April  28  and  May  12,  promenacJe 
show ;  May  2G,  show  of  pot  Roses,  Azaleas,  &(,'. ; 
Jane  9,  show  of  Orchids,  &c.;  June  23,  show  of 
Pelargoniums,  &c. ;  Jnly  7,  National  Rose  Society'* 
show— Roses;  July  14,  show  of  plants  and 
flowers;  Jnly  28,  National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society's  show  and  show  of  Begonias,  &c.  ;  August 
11  and  Wednesday,  August  12,  show  of  planti 
and  flowers;  Tuesday,  September  8,  and  Wednes- 
day, September  9,  show  of  Dahlias,  Grapes,  &c. ; 
Tuesday,  October  13.  Wednesday,  October  14,  and 
Thursday,  October  15,  show  of  fruitand  vegetables. 
Fruit  and  floral  meetings  will  be  held  on  Tues- 
days.at  11  a  m.— January  13,  February  10,  March 
10  and  24,  April  14  and  28,  May  12  and  28.  June 
9  and  23,  July  14  and  28,  Anpust  11  and  25; 
September  8,  October  13  and  27,  November  10, 
December  8. 


As  a  complete  protection  from  slugs  it  is 
thoroughly  effective.  The  saucers  were  made  for 
me  in  the  spring  by  Mr.  W.  Allen,  of  the  lienthall 
Potteries,  near  here,  from  a  design  made  by  my 
eldest  son,  and  are  identical  with  the  design 
patented  by  Mr.  Knight.  I  have  also  had  in  use 
for  some  years  a  double  flowerpot.  The  space 
between  the  inner  and  outer  pot  being  filled  with 
water  keeps  the  contents  of  the  inner  pot  uni- 
formly moist,  whilst  drainage  from  the  bottom  is 
secured  in  the  usual  way.  I  believe  that  Mes.srs. 
Backhouse  and  Son,  of  York,  were  the  first  to  use 
this  form  of  flower-pot.  For  the  culture  of  deli- 
cate alpines,  which  are  liable  to  injury  by  hot 
sun  and  drought,  I  find  the  double  water-cased  pot 
very  fuccessful. —  Geobge  Maw,  Bentliall  Ball, 
near  BroseUy. 

PLANTS    IN    FLOWER; 


have  been  subjected,  would  greatly  iojure  them 
This  practice  is  carii^d  out  in  the  case  of  all 
forced  bulbs,  which  come  in  useful  for  permanent 
planting  in  borders,  on  the  Grass,  or  in  the  many 
suitable  spots  that  can  be  found  for  them. — H.  P. 


Cattleya  doloaa— A  twin-flowered  spike  of 
this  beautiful  and  rare  Cattleya  has  been  sent  to 
us  by  Sir  Alexander  Ramsey,  of  Cheltenham.  The 
flowers  much  resemble  those  of  the  better  known 
and  common  C.  bulbosa,  or  Walkeriana  as  it  is 
a' so  called,  but  they  arc  larger,  more  sweetly 
scented,  and  the  colour,  a  rose-purple,  is  deeper 
and  richer.  Sir  Alexander  has  had  his  plant  three 
years,  and  consists  of  twenty-ot:e  bulbs.  It  is 
indeed  a  most  beautiful  Orchid,  and  particularly 
desirable,  inasmuch  as  it  habitually  flowers  in 
winter  and  is  dwarf  and  neat  in  growth. 

Lsella  alblda  bella.— Of  this  lovely  Orchid 
a  glorious  spike,  the  finest  we  have  seen,  has  been 
sent  to  us  by  Captain  Hopegood  from  Ferniebank, 
Bridge  of  Allan.  The  plant  from  which  the  spike 
was  cut  bore  three  others,  the  whole  carrying  no 
fewer  than  39  blossoms,  which  on  the  plant  must 
have  been  a  beautiful  sight.  This  fine  specimen 
is  similar  to  those  which  we  frequently  receive 
from  Captain  Hopegood's  neighbour.  Dr.  Paterson, 
who  sent  just  before  Christmas  a  beautiful  gather- 
ing of  choice  Orchids,  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing :  Maxillaria  lepidota,  Cattleya  maxima.  Back- 
house's variety  ;  Vanda  ccerulea.  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence's variety ;  Masdevallia  tovarensis,  Masdevallia 
ignea  (Dr.  Paterson's  variety).  Masdevallia  ama- 
bilis,  La!lia  anceps  Barkeri,  Lailia  ancepi  Hillia- 
na,  Coelogyne  baibata,  Odontoglossum  Uro- 
Skinneri,  a  very  fine  dark  variety  ;  a  Zjgopetalum 
Mackayi,  Dr.  Patersons  variety,  with  large  highly- 
coloured  flowers  ;  Oncidium  pra^textnm. 

SclUas  at  Christmas. — It  does  not  jeem 
to  be  generally  known  that  the  beautiful  little 
Scilla  sibirica  can  be  had  in  full  bloom  by  Christ- 
mas as  readily  as  the  Due  Van  Thol  Tulip,  and 
under  much  the  same  treatment.  Here  it  is  greatly 
valued  for  early  forcing,  as  it  supplies  a  colour  but 
little  represented,  the  brilliant  blue  of  its  blossoms 
associating  well  with  the  scarlet  flowers  of  the 
Tulip  and  the  pure  white  bells  of  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  If  removed  from  the  forcing  house  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  open  and  placed  in  a  green- 
bouse  temperature,  this  Squill  will  remain  a  long 
time  in  flower,  provided  the  atmosphere  is  not  too 
moist.  In  button-hole  bouquets  its  spikes  of  blue 
bells  are  much  appreciated  Bulbs  of  this  Scilla 
are  received  from  Holland  along  with  our  annual 
consignments  of  Dutch  bulbs.  I  hey  are  potted 
pretty  thickly  together  in  C-inch  pots,  the  soil 
used  being  of  a  rich  loamy  character.  After  pot- 
ting they  are  set  on  a  sheltered  spot,  given  a  tho- 
rough watering,  and  then  covered  with  coal  ashes, 
in  which  condition  they  remain  till  the  roots  get 
into  active  operation.  About  the  middle  of  No- 
vember the  first  batch  is  removed  into  tlie  forcing 
house,  in  which  flowers  are  quickly  developed.  In 
common  with  most  bulbs  forced  early  into  bloom, 
this  Scilla  often  fails  to  push  up  its  flower-spikes 
sufficiently  for  the  lower  blossoms  to  show  them- 
selves. Should  such  a  thing  appear  likely  to 
happen,  invert  a  pot  over  them  for  a  few  days, 
thus  keeping  them  in  darkness,  or  nearly  so,  and 
under  this  treatment  the  flower-stems  will  become 
sufiiciently  elongated.     When  done  blooming  we 


5291.— Double  Tuberoses.— In  rep'y  to 
"  W.  C,"  we  would  say  that  Tuberoses  may  be  had 
in  succession  by  potting  the  tubers  in  February, 
March,  and  April,  and  plunging  them  in  a  cold 
frame,  covering  them  4  inches  deep  with  Cocoa- 
nut  fibre  refuse,  but  they  start  a  little  more 
quickly  and  with  greater  certainty  in  a  gentle 
bottom-heat.  Loam  and  well-decayed  manure  in 
about  equal  parts,  with  a  little  coarse  river  sand, 
is  the  most  suitable  compost  in  which  to  grow 
them.  The  pots  may  be  taken  out  of  the  framo 
as  soon  as  the  flower-stems  appear  above  the 
leaves,  removed  to  a  greenhouse,  and  taken  into 
the  forcing  pit  as  required,  to  be  in  perfection  in 
October  and  November.—  Carter,  Bigli  Bolbom. 


LATE  NOTES. 


CEnoiheraDrummondi. — In  ailisus'd  hol'owon  the 
lElaud  of  Trt-sco  this  (E' otliera  has  spre-^d  (f  itsoan  ac- 
cord and  laused  an  unattractive  spot  to  pi  tw  with  colour. 
By  means  of  a  screen  *  f  trees  such  fiips  in  the  ground  can 
be  adequately  sh;lte:ed  — C.  A.  M.  C. 

Odontoa'losBuin  cri^pum.- 1  have  a  plant  of  thi 
benring  a  spike  nearly  3  ft  et  long,  having  niue  br.inches 
and  nof:wer  than  seventy  blossom'.  1  hive  also  several 
others  hearing  branching  spiltes  having  from  twenty  to 
thirty  blooms.  Has  anyone  had  a  greater  number  than 
seventy  bkoma  on  a  spike? — EY.  AIcCrowe,  Bell  vu  , 
Coik. 

Chou  da  Burghley  Cabbage.-If  Gilbe-t's  Inl- 
versal  Savoy  is  anyihing  like  his  Chou  de  Burghley  Cab- 
bage, the  sooner  he  seinls  it  out  the  better.  We  think  the 
Chou  de  Burghley  the  best  Cabbage  grown,  and  nothing 
else  is  Usei  here  as  long  as  it  lasts.  We  shall  make  several 
si>wini!8  of  it  next  season,  fo  as  to  prolong  the  season  durirg 
which  it  can  be  used. — X.  H.  T. 

Conifer  insects  (/•'.  K ).— Your  C'onif-i-s  are  not 
attacked  by  a  fungu«,  but  by  one  of  the  Aphididte,  or  pla'.t 
lice,  probably  rh  vines  pini,  but  the  insects  are  dead  ani 
so  driet  up,  that  I  cannot  name  them  with  certaiuty  If 
your  trees  are  not  too  l-lge.  syrin.e  the  affected  sh-  ots 
with  soft  soap  and  tobacco  water,  or  soft  soap  two  wine- 
glassfuls  and  pa'affln  oil  one  wineglassful  to  one  gallon  tf 
water  — G.  S.  S. 

Fungus  (./.  P.,  Ltyi^olentX—The  fur.gus  is  dry  rot 
(Merulius  lacrymans).  It  only  grows  in  damp,  unventilated 
places.  Dryni  ss  is  death  to  it ;  if  you  can  keep  out  thj 
d  >lnp,  you  will  not  have  the  fungus.  Dilate  c  tibolic  acid, 
creo  ote,  end  corrosive  sublimate  have  been  recommended 
as  washes,  but  they  are  expensive,  dilti:;ult  of  application, 
and  dangerous.  Th^  lietter  plan  is  to  keep  the  pUc  t  dry 
if  possible  ;  fuogi  cannot  spread  in  a  dry  h  use  — W.  G.  S 

On  going  out  early  this  morning  (Decembrr  21)  I 
found  part  of  the  lawn  covered  with  lumps  of  a  white 
gelatinous  substance,  of  wliich  I  have  sent  you  specimens 
Can  you  or  any  of  y.  nr  corretpandeiUs  give  me  any 
information  reap  cting  its  nsture  an  1  origin  ?-— J.  ASUBURN- 
HAM,  Shtrnfold  Fark,  Frant,  S«as  x. 

*„*  The  white  gelatinous  lumps,  resembling  masses  of 
co'ourless  jelly  or  blainvmang.^,  belong  to  one  of  the  gela- 
ti'ious  Alg.T  named  Dasygkra  amorpha  It  is  one  of  the 
t»sci  latoriaceie  (confervoid  Algje).  and  your  plant  is,  we 
believe,  the  only  species  of  the  genus-  Judging  fmm  our 
experience,  the  plant  is.  we  think,  as  rare  as  it  is  curious. 
Kxamples  miglit  possibly  be  preserved  in  spirit.  The 
authorities  of^the  department  01  botany,  B  it-sh  Museum, 
South  Keusington,  would  possibly  like  to  have  it.— W.  G.  S. 

Heat'nar  ( '.  iT.).- Fox's  "Comoactum"  hot-water 
apparatus  would  probably  suit  yon.  It  is  cheap,  ueeds  no 
br.ckwork,  and  is  said  to  do  its  work  well. 


Water   saucers  and  double   flower- 
pots   I  can  strongly  recommend  the  water  saucer 

recently  pate   led  by  Mr.  Knight  and  figured  and    place  them  i 

described  in  Thk  Gabden  (Vol.  XXVI ,  p.  548).    frost,  which,  owing  to  the  forcing  to  which  they 


Naming  plant3.— Four  kinU  of  pIiBf''  Sr/Ioic^rs 
oiily  can  be  navted  at  one  time,  and  thip^ttniAM^^^  yo-''^ 
n^ecimens  are  sent. 

Names  of  plants.— B  P.— l,  Oocidi-  m  tOrljesi  ;  2, 
O.  crispum;  3,  U.  pi-fetextum. —  yorth  VtV'.n.—},  Dendro- 
biuni  aduucum  ;  ■/,  D.  chrysanthura  ;  3,  Calanthe  veralri- 

folia. Amateur.— Coninwa  Helleborus  niger,   no;  the 

aliifolius  variety. 

Naming  fruit. — Readers  ivho  desire  our  help  m  naviii  j 
fruit  will  kiiidli/  bear  in  mind  that  several  specimens  •/ 
different  sta'jes  ot  colour  and  size  of  the  same  kind  grea'ly 
assist  in  its  determination.  Local  varieties  should  be 
named  by  local  gravers,  and  are  often  only  known  to  them. 
We  can  only  undertake  to  name  Jour  varieties  at  a  time, 
and  these  only  when  the  above  condition  iw  observed.  Un- 
paid parcels  not  received. 

fJavce^  of  fi-ul\j —Subs:riber.—i,  B'enhelm  Oraiga  ; 

2,  Cox's  Urange  Pippin C.  M.—l,  Wellington  ;  2,  Court 

of  Wick;  3,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. Others  next  week. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nafnre  ;  chanpre  it  rather :  hut 
The  aet  itself  is  Nature."— SSaiespeare. 


WINTER  ORCHIDS. 
A  morning  among  the  n-'inter  Orchids  at  Messrs. 

Baclfhovse's  Kursery,  York. 
Maky  of  the  La3lias  are  in  lovely  bloom  in  the 
winter  months.  They  have  their  name  from 
Koman  mythology.  Lselia  was  a  vestal  virgin, 
whose  office  it  was  to  keep  alive  the  sacred  fire 
iiTthe  temple  of  Vesta.  They  are  singularly  ele- 
gant flowers,  and  as  they  sport  freely  we  find 
among  them  exquisite  and  delicate  forms  of 
flower-life.  Laslia  anceps  is  a  noble  plant,  and 
cultivation  has  done  much  for  it.  It  is  doubtful 
why  it  is  called  anceps.  Some  think  the  name 
given  because  the  flowers  appeared  originally  in 
pairs;  others  look  to  the  bulb,  so-called,  that 
differs  so  essentially  from  that  of  L.  autumnalis; 
others  again  look  for  explanation  of  the  name  an- 
ceps to  the  two-edged  spathe  that  enwraps  the 
flower.  But,  whatever  be  the  true  explanation,  it 
is  a  noble  flower,  and  placed  side  by  side  with  its 
near  ally,  L.  autumnalis,  especially  the  matchless 
variety  vennsta,  what  two  plants  can  look  more 
conspicuous  for  winter  display  1  Both,  I  believe, 
are  natives  of  Mexico,  and  of  comparatively  recent 
introduction.  Many  of  the  forms  obtained  from 
Lajlia  albida — more  especially  rosea — are  exceed- 
ingly graceful  and  elegant  in  contour  and  colour, 
and  they  are  fragrant  too.  The  Gypripediums,  as 
a  group,  are  wonderfully  attractive.  No  fewer 
than  seven  species  were  in  flower.  C.  Spiceria- 
num,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  is,  to  my  fancy, 
the  most  attractive  of  the  group.  It  is  a  native 
of  the    East    Indies,  as  I  said,  and    its    blooms 

white,   green,  red — contrast  most    effectively. 

Then  we  have  Mr.  Seden's  hybrid,  first  introduced 
by  Mr.  Yeitch,  formerly  of  Exeter— rosy  in  colour; 
the  parentage,  we  are  told,  is  not  difficult  to  trace. 
The  Coraparettias,  as  a  genus,  are  decidedly  diflii- 
cult  of-  cultivation.  They  grow  on  the  twigs  of 
trees,  which  are  thus  clothed  with  a  beauty  not 
their  own.  Hence  arises,  doubtless,  the  difljiculty 
of  adapting  our  cultivation  to  their  requirements. 
They  lack  the  rocking  of  the  tropical  breeze.  C 
rosea  and  C.  macroplectron  were  flowering,  though 
shyly,  the  colours  respectively  rosy  and  white. 
They  are  mostly  natives  of  Colombia.  The  deli- 
ciously  fragrant  Oncidium  ornithorhynchum,  from 
Mexico,  was  in  full  drooping  lilac  flower.  The 
specific  name  implies  similitude  to  a  bird's  bill,  if 
you  call  imagination  to  your  help.  It  is  a  very 
conspicuous  spike  of  bloom.  The  Odontoglossums 
are  always  favourites.  0.  crispum  and  0.  gloriosum 
were  in  ex  'site  flower.  The  tooth-like  processes 
on  the  la^  a  of  the  flower  characterise,  more 
or  less,  t,...  r-bole  genus.  I  would  especially 
mention  _.  IJescatorei,  an  Orchid  from  New 
Grenada,  with  its  white  and  pink  blooms.  The 
forms  vary  from  white  flowers  to  those  exquisitely 
spotted.  Other  Odontoglossums  in  flower  were 
0.  membranaceum  and  0.  nebulosum.  The  Masde- 
vallias  are  most  attractive  in  form.  They  are 
chiefly  from  South  America.  A  pure  white  species, 
white  as  the  whitest  porcelain,  occurs  in  Colombia. 
I  refer  to  M.  tovarensis,  introduced  in  1865,  and 
first  named,  if  I  mistake  not,  Candida.  Trichopilia 
tortilis  is  a  lovely  Orchid.  The  petals  and  sepals  are 


twisted,  as  the  name  implies.  It  is  from  Mexico- 
I  must  not  omit  Cypripedium  Schlimi,  white  and 
crimson-spotted,  that  was  introduced  from  New 
Grenada  in  1867.  The  flowers  are  more  compact 
than  usual  in  the  Slipper-worts.  The  Ccelogynes, 
as  the  generic  name  suggests,  are  characterised  by 
their  inflated  pistils.  C.  cristata  was  in  full  flower. 
The  bloom  is  white  and  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of 
Nepaul.  A  rare  Orchid  from  Colombia,  Restrepia 
antennifera,  was  in  flower  and  bud.  The  appropri- 
ateness of  the  specific  name  is  readily  noticed.  The 
lip  of  the  flower  is  yellow,  closely  spotted  and 
freckled  with  purple.  Nature's  mimicry  is,  pro- 
bably, nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  this 
genus.  The  Angrfeoums  are  chiefly  natives  of 
South  Africa.  The  giant  of  the  group  comes  from 
Madagascar.  It  has  white  flowers  and  a  spur  a 
foot  and  a  half  long;  indeed,  A.  sesquipedale 
should  have  a  place  in  a  collection,  if  only  in  a 
contrastive  point  of  view.  Manilla,  in  the  Spice 
Islands,  gives  us  an  assimilative  flower  in  the 
lovely  PhaliEUopsis  amabilis,  which  looks  like  a 
white  moth  at  rest  on  a  flower.  Though  intro- 
duced in  1836,  it  never  fails  to  attract  the  eye 
and  win  our  hearty  admiration.  Saccolabium 
giganteum,  a  Burmese  Orchid,  the  bud  of  which 
tells  you  of  its  name,  had  opened  a  spike  of  purple- 
white  flowers,  the  bagged  labellum  being  nearly 
as  conspicuous  as  the  bud  itself.  Odontoglos- 
sum  Eossi  majus  had  developed  largely-swollen 
buds,  ready  to  open  with  the  first  gleam  of  sun- 
shine in  the  new  year.  It  is  a  charming  dwarf- 
growing  species.  Three  more  Orchids  I  should 
wish  to  add,  and  I  have  done.  Lselia  ele- 
gans  should  surely  occupy  a  foremost  place.  It 
was  introduced  in  1865,  and  its  lovely  blooms 
— amethyst-purple — cannot  fail  to  attract  even 
a  careless  eye.  Lycaste  Skinneri,  with  its  many 
charming  varieties,  is  a  noble  flower.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Central  America,  introduced  long  ago,  I 
believe  in  18-42,  but  it  continues  to  hold  its  own, 
though  one  of  an  extensive  genus.  The  last  to 
which  I  would  draw  attention  is  an  old  favourite, 
introduced  from  Ecuador  in  1814.  I  allude  to 
Cattleya  maxima ;  it  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
group  when  well  grown  and  very  showy. 

Peter  Inchbald,  F.L.S. 
The  Moniit,  York,  Dec.,  188i. 


Oalanthes  are  wonderfully  well  grown  at 
Powderham  Castle,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are 
rested  may  be  worth  recording.  As  soon  as  they  go 
out  of  flower  they  are  removed  from  the  soil  and 
laid  in  a  box ;  the  box  is  then  taken  to  a  shed 
from  which  frost  is  excluded,  and  this  is  their 
winter  quarters.  At  the  proper  time  they  are 
brought  out  and  potted  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
large  bulbs  and  ample  foliage  which  the  plants 
weie  making  when  I  saw  them  early  in  autumn 
left  nothing  more  to  be  desired.  Plants  in  such 
robust  health  could  not  fail  to  produce  good 
flower-spikes.  It  is  evident  that  cool  treatment 
while  at  rest  suits  them,  although  directly  opposite 
to  the  baking  process  to  which  they  are  often  sub- 
jected. Now  is  the  time  to  act  on  this  suggestion 
by  such  as  care  to  do  so. — J.  C.  C. 

Gdontoglossum      Alexandrae.  —  The 

flower-spike  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandria  with 
nine  ramifications  and  70  blooms,  referred  to  in 
last  week's  queries  (p.  16),  is  certainly  remarkable 
and  well  worth  special  notice.  I  may  state,  how- 
ever, that  plants  with  both  more  flowers  on  one 
spike  and  with  spikes  longer  than  that  which  he  men- 
tions are  not  so  rare  as  he  imagines.  A  spike  only 
twice  branched  measuring  54  inches  has  borne  83 
flowers.  It  occurs  in  M.  le  Comte  de  Germiny's 
collection  at  Gouville,  near  Dieppe,  where  it  is 
admitted  on  all  sides,  and  as  your  readers  will  be 


able  to  judge  by  the  following  figures,  Orchids  are 
grown  in  perfection  by  the  gardener,  M.  Rondeau. 
The  above  is  no  sohtary  instance,  for  there  are 
several  others  which  measure  from  3  feet  to  3  feet 
10  inches  in  length,  though  not  yet  quite  fully 
developed,  and  which  all  bear  between  54  and  62 
flower-buds ;  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too, 
that  these  are  single  spikes  without  any  ramifica- 
tions ;  the  flowers  are  also  of  good  substance  and 
large  size.  I  may  add  that  at  Gouville  there  are 
over  800  spikes  of  Odontoglossums  now  in  course 
of  development. — S. 


IRIS  PUMILA  AND  ITS  ALLIES. 
A  GEEAT  many  persons  give  the  name  I.  pumila 
to  any  low-growing  dwarf-bearded  Iris  with  a  very 
short  stalk  bearing  one  or  at  most  two  flowers  of 
somewhat  small  size.  But  anyone  can  see  that  the 
various  forms  thus  indiscriminately  called  I.  pu- 
mila differ  a  good  deal  from  each  other  ;  and  in- 
deed this  is  recognised  by  the  numerous  names 
used  in  gardens  to  denote  many  so-called  varieties 
of  I.  pumila  ;  and  when  we  come  to  consult  the 
botanists  we  find  that  many  of  these  forms  are 
considered  by  them  as  distinct  species  clearly 
separable  from  pumila.  Of  all  these  dwarf  Irises 
perhaps  the  least  common  in  our  gardens  is  the 
real  typical  pumila,  most  of  the  plants  called 
pumila  belonging  properly  to  one  or  other  of  the 
other  species.  The  tendency  of  botanical  study 
has  been,  in  fact,  to  restrict  more  and  more  the 
application  of  the  term  pumila.  Thus,  while 
according  to  some  of  the  older  writers,  I.  pumila 
occurs  abundantly  over  a  very  wide  area,  stretch- 
ing from  the  south  of  France,  through  Southern 
Europe,  along  the  Caucasus,  to  North-central 
Asia,  and  even  reaching  to  Siberia,  successive 
authors  have  limited  its  range.  In  the  south  of 
France,  for  instance,  what  was  once  called 
pumila  is  now  recognised  as  either  I.  Champeiris  or 
[.  olbiensis.  In  Italy  it  has  been  supplemented  by 
I.  italica,  I.  pseudo-pumila,  and  I.  panomitana, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  many  of  the 
plants  in  Central  and  Eastern  Asia  which  have 
been  called  pumila  are  in  reality  specifically  dif- 
ferent. 

It  would  be  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  here 
the  characters  distinguishing  them  and  other 
forms  from  pumila.  But  I  may  mention  that  the 
plant  most  commonly  confounded  in  this  country 
with  I.  pumila  is  I.  Chamaiiris,  and  that  among 
the  points  of  difference  between  the  two  insisted 
upon  by  Spach  perhaps  the  most  striking  is  that 
whereas  in  I.  pumila  there  is  no  stalk  at  all,  or  one 
so  short  and  covered  by  leaves  as  not  to  be  visible 
naturally,  ChamiBiris  has  a  distinct  stalk  carried 
above  the  sheathing  leaves,  and  hence  naked  and 
visible.  A  curious  physiological  difference  exists 
also  between  the  two ;  I.  Chamajiris  seeds  freely, 
but  I.  pumila  very  rarely  goes  to  seed ;  and  hence 
by  seeding,  the  former  has,  on  the  one  hand,  be- 
come more  common  as  a  cultivated  plant,  and  on 
the  other  has  broken  out  into  several  varieties. 

The  relations  of  I.  pumila  are  not  uninteresting. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  passes  almost  insensibly 
through  I.  Chamcciris,  I.  olbiensis,  &c.,  into  the 
bifiora  group,  and  then  to  the  ordinary  tall 
bearded  Irises.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
traced  through  such  forms  as  the  I.  melitta  of  the 
Balkans  and  the  closely  allied  I.  rubro-marginata 
of  Asia  Minor  into  the  fugacious  arenaria  group, 
several  members  of  which  show  curious  afl3nities 
with  some  of  the  dwarf  forms  of  beardless  Irises. 

As  a  garden  plant  I.  pumila  in  its  several  varie- 
ties is  of  value  on  account  of  its  early  and  profuse 
blooming.  A  good  large  clump,  or,  better  stUl,  a 
whole  bed  of  it,  in  full  flower  on  some  bright, 
warm  April  morning,  the  fresh,  bright  green,  short 
foliage  almost  covered  with  blue  or  purple  flowers, 
affords  a  very  pleasing  sight.  Unfortunately,  each 
bloom  is  soon  gone,  and  though  this  is  partly 
made  up  for  by  the  number  of  successive  flowers, 
the  whole  period  of  beauty  lasts  a  comparatively 
short  time.  But  there  is  this  to  be  said  that  when 
out  of  flower  the  plant  is  not  ugly ;  the  short 
swords  of  the  foliage  have  a  beauty  ,vf  their  own, 
lasting  well  nigh  throughout  the  year. 
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As  regards  their  culture,  little  need  be  said  save 
that  they  must  have,  if  they  are  to  flower  well, 
some  warm,  dry,  sunny  spot.  Coming  from  the 
sunny  south,  they  need  all  the  sun  they  can  get  in 
our  dull  clime.  While  growing  fast  in  spring 
water  is  very  acceptable  to  them,  but  it  is  death 
to  them  to  be  waterlogged  in  winter ;  and  their 
fleshy  rhizomes  tell  us  that  a  good  baking  in  sum- 
mer will  turn  the  energy,  which  might  otherwise 
be  wasted  in  leaf,  into  bloom  buds  for  the  coming 
year.  A  place  on  the  rockery  or  some  clear  spot 
in  the  border,  where  the  sun  can  always  reach 
and  whence  surplus  water  can  readily  flow  away, 
is  their  proper  home.  As  to  soil,  they  do  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  very  fastidious,  though  they  appear  to 
do  best  in  a  sandy  loam,  enriched  by  leaf-mould, 
rotten  manure,  or  peat,  so  as  to  increase  the 
humus  constituents  of  the  ground.  But  their  food 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  sunlight  which  they 
catch.  In  a  dull  damp  spot,  rich  food  will  only 
furnish  leaf  and  rapidly  lead  growth  on  to  decay. 
In  a  bright  warm  corner  in  some  happy  place,  and 
where  the  sun  shines  and  burns  in  summer,  their 
extra  food  will  be  turned  into  fuller  bloom.  One 
word  more  ;  if  a  plant  has  found  its  right  place, 
never  move  it.  Like  other  Irises,  I.  pumila  dislikes 
being  divided  and  transplanted  ;  constant  med- 
dling with  it  is  the  best  way  to  ensure  its  never 
blooming.  M.  F. 

GREENHOUSE  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Amaryllises. — The  resting  period  of  these 
handsome  flowering  plants  is  during  the  months  of 
November,  December,  and  part  of  January.  About 
the  second  or  third  week  in  January  the  bulbs 
should  be  shaken  out  from  the  pots  in  which  they 
had  grown  the  previous  year  and  repotted  in  good 
soil.  I  do  not  think  the  Amaryllis  is  very  parti- 
cular as  to  the  character  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is 
potted.  We  grew  our  plants  one  season  in  good 
substantial  loam  with  a  little  decayed  manure  and 
sand,  and  in  this  they  succeeded  very  well.  During 
the  last  few  years  we  have  used  a  lighter  compost 
formed  of  a  third  part  of  peat  with  suBicient  sand 
to  keep  the  compost  open.  Various  sized  pots  are 
required.  The  largest  bulbs  are  potted  in  S-inch 
pots,  and  the  smaller  ones  in  7-inch,  Ginch,  5-inch, 
and  4 -inch  ones.  In  repotting  do  not  plant  the 
bulbs  too  deep,  and  press  the  soil  firmly  round  them. 
After  they  are  potted,  pi  urge  them  in  a  gentle 
bottom  heat,  but  do  not  give  any  water  to  the 
roots  until  they  have  made  some  start  in  growth. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  have  too  great  heat  in  the 
house  at  first;  1.5^  is  quite  enough,  and  this  should 
not  be  increased  until  the  plants  have  shown  some 
signs  of  growth.  Everyone  does  not  possess  the 
convenience  of  a  house  entirely  devoted  to  these 
plants.  In  that  case,  if  tlie  use  of  an  early  vinery 
that  has  been  started  about  the  middle  of  January 
can  be  obtained,  that  would  be  the  next  best 
arrangement  for  them.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  form 
a  hotbed  inside  the  earliest  vineries.  In  country 
places,  where  plenty  of  tree  leaves  can  be  raked 
up,  a  heap  of  these  can  be  formed  and  mixed  up 
with  some  manure  from  the  stable  yard ;  the  heat 
from  this  mixture  is  very  lasting,  and  a  bed  of  this 
kind  does  well  to  start  the  Amaryllis  bulbs  upon. 

The  Cyclamen  is  one  of  our  finest  winter- 
flowering  greenhouse  plants,  and,  judging  by  what 
one  reads  about  it,  its  culture  is  not  at  all 
sufficiently  understood.  Some  of  the  growers  for 
Covent  Garden  Market  turn  out  magnificent  exam- 
ples. They  sow  the  seeds  about  the  first  week  in 
July,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  leaf  or  two  is  formed 
the  small  phmts  are  pricked  out  i-ingly  into  small 
pots  ;  they  will  do  well  in  cold  frames  until  the 
end  of  September,  when  they  should  be  placed  on 
shelves  near  the  glass  in  a  L^reenhouse  for  the 
winter.  It  ought  to  be  a  warmer  place  than  an 
ordinary  greenhouse ;  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50° 
will  answer  best  it  a  choice  can  be  had.  The 
small  plants  should  be  kept  growing  during  the 
winter.  The  large  plants  are  now  flowering  freely 
in  a  temperature  of  about  50%  with  a  rather  dry 
atmosphere.  The  Dowers  are  useful  to  gather  for 
bouquets  or  house  decoration.  The  stems  ought 
not  to  be  cut ;  it  is  better  to  pull  the  flowers  out  from 
the  crown  of  the  corms.    If  the  stems  are  cut,  the 


portions  left  on  the  plants  will  decay,  doing  con- 
siderable damage. 

Azaleas  — By  December  all  the  older  leaves 
will  have  dropped  off,  the  early  flowering  va- 
rieties having  arrived  at  the  same  stage  a 
month  or  more  previously.  These  early  varieties 
are  now  ready  for  forcing,  and  may  be  placed 
in  a  house  where  they  have  a  gentle  heat, 
Thrips  and  red  spider  both  do  much  mischief  to 
the  plants.  The  best  way  is  to  destroy  them  to- 
gether by  dipping  the  plants  in  soft,  soapy  water 
in  which  some  Tobacco  liquor  has  been  mixed. 
The  soapy  water  will  of  itself  destroy  green  fly, 
but  not  thrips  or  red  spider.  Some  persons  make 
a  grave  mistake  by  keeping  their  plants  too  dry  at 
the  roots  during  the  winter  season;  they  certainly 
do  not  require  a  great  deal  of  water,  but  what  they 
do  need  should  be  given  in  a  way  that  the  whole 
mass  of  roots  may  be  thoroughly  wetted.  If  such 
plants  become  thoroughly  dry  at  the  root,  it  is 
not  easy  to  wet  the  entire  ball  of  roots.  Some 
cultivators  are  constantly  rapping  the  pots  with 
their  knuckles  to  ascertain  their  state  of  drj'ness, 
but  in  many  cases  this  is  deceiving,  and  when 
plants  are  so  dry  that  the  pots  give  forth  a  ringing 
sound  when  rapped,  they  are  likely  to  sutler.  The 
reason  they  do  ring  is  because  the  compost 
and  the  roots  shrink  by  reason  of  dryness ; 
they  separate  from  the  sides  of  the  pot, 
leaving  a  small  space ;  it  may  be  but  a  hair's 
breadth,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  water  to 
pass  down  between  the  ball  and  sides  of  the  pot 
instead  of  wetting  the  roots  in  the  centre,  as  it 
ought  to  do. 

The  Pelargonium  requires  considerable 
thought  in  winter.  The  admission  of  air  is  of 
considerable  importance,  and  the  plants  should  be 
placed  where  they  are  fully  exposed  to  the  light, 
that  is  as  near  as  possible  to  the  glass.  The  rea- 
son of  this  care  is  because  the  plants  are  in  growth 
all  through  the  darkest  days  of  winter,  and  light 
as  well  as  air  is  necessary  to  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  growths.  Much  water  will  not  be 
required,  but  the  plants  must  not  become  dust 
dry.  Let  the  soil  become  fairly  dry  before  water- 
ing, and  then  give  plenty.  If  the  plants  were  not 
all  in  their  flowering  pots  during  October  and 
November,  they  should  be  potted  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  It  is  best  to  fumigate  the  house 
during  the  winter  about  once  a  month.  This  will 
keep  the  plants  clean,  which  is  far  better  than 
killing  the  insects  after  they  are  present.  The 
zonal  I'elargoniums  have  become  the  most  useful 
of  winterfloweringplants;  the  house  where  they  are 
growing  should  be  heated  to  50°  at  night,  but  to  do 
them  well  there  should  be  a  constant  circulation 
of  air  through  the  house.  It  will  not  do  to  let  a 
current  of  ice-cold  air  blow  directly  upon  them  ; 
a  very  small  opening  at  the  highest  part  of  the 
roof  has  the  desired  effect.  Roof  heating,  as 
practised  in  Messrs.  Cannell's  nursery  at  Swanley 
and  in  our  own  garden  here,  is  the  best  arrange- 
ment. The  roof  glass  is  kept  comparatively  dry, 
the  air  also  being  dry  and  in  motion  over  the 
flowers.  At  this  season  the  plants  have  a  ten- 
dency to  run  up  into  growth,  carrying  off  the 
vigour  that  ought  to  be  thrown  into  the  flower 
trusses.  This  is  avoided  by  pinching  out  the 
points  where  a  flower-truss  is  forming. 

The  Fuchsia  is  a  deciduous  plant,  and  does 
not  require  much  attention  in  winter.  After  the 
leaves  drop  the  plants  may  be  removed  anywhere 
provided  ihey  are  secure  against  frosts.  Verbenas 
and  Petunias  pass  the  winter  on  a  shelf  near  the 
glass  in  a  vinery  or  Peach  house.  The  first  named 
are  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  green  fly  and  mil- 
dew, but  they  are  easily  destroyed,  or  if  early  pre- 
cautions are  taken  they  would  not  be  attacked. 

Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias  require  very 
similar  treatment.  The  last  named  are  rather  more 
impatient  of  a  warm,  dry  atmosphere,  and  are  not 
liable  to  be  injured,  even  if  the  temperature  of  the 
house  falls  to  the  freezing  point.  See  that  the 
plants  are  kept  quite  clean  ;  no  other  plants  suffer 
so  much  from  the  attacks  of  green  fly.  If  good 
specimen  plants  of  either  are  required,  they  ought 
to  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  the  growths  of 
the  Cinerarias  should  be  tied  down  to  the  rim  of 


the  pots.  Scarcely  any  other  plants  suffer  so 
much  from  over-dryness  at  the  roots,  and  the  Cal- 
ceolarias are  also  most  liable  to  be  injured  from 
this  cause.  J.  Douglas. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  NAMES. 
In  a  catalogue  of  Chrysanthemams  recently 
issued  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  Camberwell,  a  list  is  given 
of  kinds  that  are  known  by  two  or  more  names ; 
purchasers  need  not,  therefore,  be  disappointed 
through  receiving  the  same  variety  under  different 
names,  as  often  happens;  for  instance,  I  have 
been  supplied  with  Mr.  R.  Ballantine,  said  to  be 
a  new  variety,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  the  same 
as  Source  Japonnaise,  obtained  from  the  raiser, 
M.  Dclaux.  Again,  for  L'Enfant  d'Espagne  I  re- 
ceived Soleil  Levant  ;  for  Miquillon,  Delphine 
Caboche;  for  F.  A.  Davis,  Jeanne  Dclaux  ;  for 
Christmas  Number,  Princess  Teck,  and  others  in 
like  manner.  The  practice  of  changing  recognised 
names  and  sending  out  old  kinds  as  new  varieties 
is  strongly  to  be  condemned,  and  that  such  is  done 
to  a  considerable  extent  is  shown  by  Mr.  Davis's 
list,  in  which  the  following  names  and  their  syno- 
nyms are  given : — 

Proper  Names.  Sijnmyms. 

All)ert  lie  Nurios  Albert 

.Angelina  President  Sanderson 

lioule  d'.4rgent  Silver  Ball 

Christine  (wliite)  Mrs.  Forsjth 

Conite  de  Morny  Purple  Pimpone 

Delitliine  Caboche  Miquillon 

tlaine  Mrs.  Marsham 

Elise  Eliza 

Empress  of  India  .Snowball,  Mr.".  Cnnningham 

Knipress  of  India  White    Queen  of    England, 

Lady  St.  Clair 
Emperor  of  China  Webb's  Queen 

Flarnme  de  I  uneli  Punch 

Guillen  Empress  of  India  Bruce  Findlay 

Gtililen  George  Gleniiy  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  Glover 

Golden  Mile.  .Mar  h6  Miss  Oubridge 

Golden  Queen  of  Eug'and         EmilyDale 


Jeanne  lielau.\ 

John  Salter 

La  Frisure 

L'Africaine 

Le  Chinois 

L'Or  du  llhin 

La  Bienvenuc 

Little  Bob 

Jlabel  Ward 

.Mile.  Augustine  Gauthert 

Mnie.  Bertier  hendatler 

Mnie.  C.  Desgrange 

M.  Deveille 

Mi's.  Hufliugtou 

Mrs  .Shaip 

jNliss  Marcheaux 

Miss  Mary  filorgMn 

Jlargnerite  de  Coi 

Nanura 

Princess  Imperiul 

Princess  Teck 

Princess  of  Wales 

President 

Queen  of  England 

St  Mary 

Source  Japonnaise 

Soleil  Levant 

Striatum 

St.  Crouts 

Tricolor 


F.  A.  Davis 

Mr.  Howe 

Early  Rose  Queen 

George  Gordon 

('hinanian 

Golden  Rhine 

J.  Hillier 

Scarlet  Gem,  Dr.  Dubois 

licndigo 

Augustine 

Curiosity 

Maize 

E.  C.  Jukes 

Alderley 

Incognito 

Miss  Thurza 

P.nk  Perfection 

Defiance 

Sistou 

Lord  .\lce5ter 

Christmas  Number 

Beauty  of  St.  .tohn's  Wood 

Mr.  Mm  ray 

Blush  and  Striped  Queen  of 

England 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami 
Mr.  R.  Ballantine 
L'Enfant  d'Espagne 
Album  Striatum 
Baddington,  Pollion 
Mr.  J.  Starlirg 

H.  P. 


QUESTIONS. 

.'■)304  —Mossy  la'wns  —What  is  the  best  way  of  bring- 
insT  a  lawn  round  that  has  got  mossy,  short  of  re-sowing 
it?  Plantain  can  be  killed  liy  a  drop  of  carbolic  acid,  I 
believe,  but  will  some  of  your  readers  tell  me  how  to  get 
rid  of  Mofs?— K  Fkeii.  Waiui. 

■MO.-.  — Balslng  seedling  Alstroemerias.  —  Will 
someone  be  good  enough  to  inform  me  how  to  raise  Alstnc- 
merias  from'  seed  ?  I  have  seed,  which  seems  to  be  per- 
fectly sound,  sent  me  frjm  Ireland.  I  have  tried  every 
way  i  can  think  of  to  make  it  germinate,  but  it  will  not 
do  so.    is  Alstra-meria  seed  slow  in  germinating  ?— G.  C. 

6;iiXi. -■Woodlice.— Will  some  reader  of  Tub  G.\r.i>EN 
be  kind  enough  to  supply  some  information  with  regard  to 
the  destrnctiiui  of  wooillice  1  Two  vineries  and  a  .Melon 
house  are  badly  infested  by  them.  Sever.al  things  have 
been  tried  to  eradicate  them,  but  all  have  failed.  Boiling 
water  has  been  recommended,  but  feai-s  are  entertained 
tliat  it  might  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  roots  of  the  Vines.— W. 

.1307.— Ice  and  Icehouses  —Could  any  of  the  readere 
of  THE  G.^KiiEN  inform  me  if  ice  is  better  preserved  when 
stored  in  a  perfectly  dry  condition,  resulting  from  a  clear, 
hard  frost,  or  whether  it  is  liest  to  wait  until  a  slight  thaw 
reduces  it  to  a  softer  condition?  and  if  a  lining  of  Reeds, 
straw,  or  other  material  is  necessary  for  its  longer  preser- 
vation ?  also  if  from  e.vperience  they  can  suggest  an  ice- 
house which  might  bo  considered  perfect  ?— K.  D. 
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IGHTHAM. 

Thebe  are  few  places  in  EnglaucI  which  bring  us 
back  five  hundred  years  in  such  a  vivid  way  as 
this.  The  beautiful  old  house,  simple  in  its  lines, 
surrounded  by  water — in  fact,  built  in  water — 
brings  the  requirements  of  old  times  before  us 
more  clearly  than  do  many  large  castles  with  like 
defensive  surroundings.  Flowers  cluster  over  the 
old  walls,  and  Ferns,  even  in  moist  places  high 
up,  creep  about.  The  little  Fumitory  is  luxuriant 
on  some  of  the  walls  of  the  fosse,  and  creeps 
about  here  and  there  with  its  Fern-like  grace  and 
many  flowers.  Much,  liowever,  as  one  may  be 
pleased  by  the  external  aspect  and  ancient  air  of 
the  place,  it  is  only  when  we  step  across  the  little 
bridge  and  enter  the  courtyard  that  we  are  charmed 
with  the  beautiful  aspect  of  the  old  house,  for 
someone,  acquainted  with  all  the  graceful  climbing 
and  garlanding  plants  that  we  have,  has  grown 
them  and  trained  them  in  a  most  careful  way  all 
over  the  interior  of  the  courtyard,  without,  how- 


trained  to  walls  were  allowed  to  grow  freely  above 
them  on  a  series  of  light  bent  arches  made  of  long 
slender  stakes.  In  one  narrow  wall  border  an 
occasional  plant  of  the  Japanese  Bamboo  (B. 
Metake)  broke  up  tlie  continuity  of  surface  and 
gracefully  varied  the  border.  On  the  top  of  a 
rising  grassy  slope  a  long  fringe  of  Yuccas  and 
fine  hardy  plants  has  a  very  good  effect  and  pret- 
tily conceals  a  walk.  There  are  very  fine  hardy 
Firs  and  other  trees. 

Less  interesting  to  us  than  the  flowers  and  trees 
of  the  present  is,  perhaps,  the  history  of  the  old 
place,  but  that  we  cannot  wholly  ignore  even  in 
The  Garden,  and  so  far  as  it  is  known  it  is  as 
follows  :  — 

The  family  of  De  Haute,  or  Haut,  came  over  with 
William  the  Conqueror.  Ivo  de  Haute  lived  here 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.,  and  his  descendants 
appear  to  have  had  the  property  in  possession 
(except  during  a  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury) till  the  year  1520,  when  it  was  sold  to  Sir 


Mote  to  his  adherent's  family.  The  date  of 
the  hall  and  crypt  is  supposed  to  be  about  1310 — 
whether  built  by  a  Cawne  or  a  De  Haute  is  not 
known  ;  other  portions  of  the  building  are  pro- 
bably older.  The  chapel  (from  seeing  Sir  Kichard 
Clement's  arms  on  a  "  Poppy-head  "  on  the  right 
immediately  beyond  the  screen  in  the  chancel 
seats,  and  his  arms  empaled  with  those  of  his 
first  wife,  who  died  in  1528,  on  another  Poppy- 
head  opposite)  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  him  about  1521.  The  devices  on  the 
painted  ceiling  are  the  different  badges  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Tudor  family  and  Henry  VIII.'s 
queens,  viz.,  tlie  Red  Rose  for  Lancaster,  the 
White  Rose  for  York,  the  Portcullis  the  'Tudor 
family,  in  allusion  to  their  descent  from  the 
family  of  Beauforte  ;  the  Fleurde-lis  for  France, 
the  Pomegranate  for  Arragon,  also  a  sheaf  of 
arrows.  The  instrument  at  the  east  end  of  the 
chapel  is  the  date  1579.  The  coat  of  arms  with 
sixteen  quarterings  is  Carey,  made  Lord  Hunsdon 


The  Mote,  Ightham,  Kent. 


ever,  hiding  the  lines  of  the  building  or  in  any 
way  interfering  with  its  beauty.  On  the  contrary, 
that  is  very  much  heightened  by  the  exquisite 
wreaths  of  the  Nasturtium,  Jasmine,  Vine,  Vir- 
ginian Creeper,  and  many  other  similar  plants 
which  throw  their  graceful  leaves  and  flowers  over 
the  old  timbers  of  the  walls.  Without,  there  is  an 
air  of  severity  in  the  look  of  things,  ancient  and 
beautiful  as  they  are,  but  the  moment  one  enters 
the  courtyard  the  highest  grace  and  charm  of 
which  gardening  is  capable  is  felt  at  once. 
We  never  remember  to  have  experienced  greater 
pleasure  in  a  garden  than  in  entering  this  one  day 
in  last  September.  Among  the  ordinary  sweet 
and  graceful  creepers  well  known  to  all  we  ob- 
served a  brilliant  wreath  of  the  common  black 
Bryony,  shooting  many  feet  high  up  one  corner ; 
near  it  were  large  trusses  of  the  always  tender  and 
elegant  Jasmine-like  Solanum. 

In  the  gardens  without  there  are  many  pretty 
hardy  flowers  prettily  arranged,  and  though  it  was 
late  in  the  year,  they  had  a  very  graceful  effect  in 
some  cases,  owing  to  the  freedom  of  habit  things 
were  allowed  to  assume.  For  instance,  Clematises 


Richard  Clement,  who  came  from  Milton,  in  North- 
amptonshire ;  he  dying  without  heirs  male,  it 
went  to  his  sisters.  It  then  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Sir  Christopher  Alley ne,  or  Allen,  who  was  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  his  son  sold  the  property 
about  1590  to  Sir  William  Selby,  of  Branston,  in 
Northumberland,  warden  of  the  Marches  and 
governor  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  The  property 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Selby 
ever  since,  the  present  possessor  being  Mrs.  Luard 
Selby.  daughter  of  Prideaux  John  Selby,  of  Twi- 
zell  House,  in  Northumberland.  Sir  Thomas 
Cawne,  whose  mailed  effigy  lies  in  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel  of  Ightham  Church,  appears  to  have 
been  in  possession  about  the  year  of  his  death 
— 1374,  but  there  is  no  record  to  show  how  it 
came  into  his  hands  or  when  it  returned  to 
the  family  of  De  Haute.  The  De  Hautes, 
who  had  large  properties  also  in  Kent,  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  Red  Rose,  and  were 
attainted  by  Richard  III.,  who  gave  the  property 
to  Sir  Richard  Brankesbury.  He  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  and  one  of 
Henry     VII.'s    first    acts    was    to    restore    The 


by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  also  the  Carey  crest.  The 
principal  part  of  the  entrance  tower  across  the 
mote  (or  moat)  is  of  the  date  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
reign.  The  Selby  arms  are  seen  in  the  hall  and 
on  the  tower — barring  of  8,  or  and  sable ;  crest, 
a  Saracen's  head ;  motto.  Fort  et  loyal.  The  moat 
washes  the  walls  of  the  house  all  round  and  has 
three  bridges  over  it. 


Hardiness  of  Camellias.— Against  a  west 
wall  at  Kew  the  old  C,  japonica  has  stood  unpro- 
tected for  at  least  a  dozen  years,  and  has  now 
reached  a  height  of  from  12  feet  to  14  feet.  It 
flowers  abundantly  every  year  from  December 
until  February,  but  its  flowers  are  not  of  much 
value,  though  welcome  at  that  season.  In  the 
wood  garden  at  Wislej'  some  of  the  better  sorts 
are  also  growing  successfully  without  protection, 
and  their  vigour  and  the  thick  leathery  feel  of 
their  large  leaves  show  clearly  that  they  are  quite 
at  home.  At  Kew  the  situation  is  open  and 
exposed,  but  in  very  severe  weather  a  slight 
covering  at  top  keeps  the  frost  from  falling 
directly  on  the  plants.    At  Chiswick  large  bnshe 
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have  grown  against  a  north  wall  for  years  and 
they  bloom  well,  bat  the  flowers  get  injured  by 
early  frosts. — K. 


GAEDEN  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


EXCESSIVE  CHURCH  DECORATIONS. 
EvEKT  year  these  increase  in  profusion  and  ex- 
tent, so  that  one  dare  hardly  speculate  where  they 
will  end.  I  heard  one  of  the  best  and  most  en- 
lightened of  vicars  say,  not  long  since,  that  when 
a  curate  his  pulpit  was  so  shrouded  in  wreaths  and 
Evergreens  at  this  season,  that  he  "  used  to  feel 
like  an  owl  looking  out  of  an  Ivy  bash."  He 
condemned  in  strong  terms  the  burying  of  most 
of  the  architectural  beauties  of  many  churches 
under  senselessly  disposed  "decorations,"  as  is  often 
done.  To  prevent  this  without  offending  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  those  parishioners  who  liked  to 
contribute  in  that  way  about  this  season,  he  pro- 
hibited the  driving  in  of  nails  or  supports  of  that . „     .  1       i:       a:   •     n     t 

kind  anywhere  on  the  walls  or  woodwork,  small    though  not  profusely  bloomed,  yet  sufficiently  to 


of  the  work  that  is  considered  so  much  as  the 
quantity,  and  as  a  rule  not  one  in  ten  has  know- 
ledge or  good  taste  in  such  matters.  I  am  not  a 
high  churchman,  nor  a  low  churchman,  nor  yet  a 
dissenter,  but  I  must  give  our  high  church  friends 
the  credit  of  showing  most  taste  in  decorative  art. 
In  the  houses  of  worship  of  some  denominations  the 
burden  of  the  decorations  can  hardly  be  borne  at 
times.  The  demand  has  given  rise  to  the  vocation 
of  Holly  stealers,  who  go  about  previous  to  Christ- 
mas catting  branches,  which  they  sell  in  the 
towns.  We  have  to  employ  a  number  of  men 
doing  nothing  else  but  watching  such  miscreants 
during  December.  Noethebnee. 

Hanging  basket  plants  —In  a  cottager's 
window  I  noticed  the  other  day  three  Cocoa-nut 
shells  suspended  from  the  ceiling  ;  the  centre  one 
contained  a  golden  Creeping  Jenny  (Lysimachia 
Nummularia  aurea)  and  was  a  little  higher  than 
the  two  side  ones,  each  of  which  contained  a  beau  ■ 
tiful  trailing  specimen  of  Viola  gracilis,  and  al- 


pins  only  being  allowed,  and  in  that  way  he  pre 
vented  the  pillars  with  their  carved  capitals  and 
the  pulpit,  desk,  windows,  and  altar,  &o.,  from 
being  smothered  with  Evergreens.    I  would  com- 
mend this  idea  to  others,  for  I  have  an  impression 
that  not  a  few  good-natured  parsons  are  a  good  deal 
worried  about  Christmas  and  Eastertide  by  would- 
be  church  decorators  who,  if  allowed  their  own 
way,  would  soon  make  the  interior  of  the  house 
of  worship  look  hideous.     I   am   told    that    the 
extent  to  which  neighbouring  woods  and  gardens 
are  now  run  upon  for  Holly  and  Laurel  for  the 
decoration  of  churches  and  schools  is  so  great, 
and  the  injury  to  trees  so  serious,  that  in  many 
places  proprietors  have  been  compelled  to  discon- 
tinue the  practice  of  giving  Evergreens  for  such 
purposes.      Some  of  the  descriptions  of  church 
decoration     suggest     the    suspicion     that    the 
arrangements    have    been    copied    from  a  ball- 
room.    Here   is  an  example :  "  The  first  thing 
which   attracts  attention    is    the  font.  •  This    is 
mostly  decorated  at  the  base  with  Ferns,  Lyco- 
pods,  and  dwarf  foliage  plants  plunged  in  green 
Moss,  the  other  ornamentations   being  some  bril- 
liant-berried Solanums,  white  and  red  Tulips,  and 
the  early   Roman   Hyacinth.    The    windows  are 
generally  festooned  with  Ivy,  and  on  the  window- 
sills  a  bed  of  fresh  green  Moss  makes  a  capital 
groundwork  for  cut  flowers,  &c.     The  columns  or 
arches  are  lightly  wreathed  with  long  sprays  of 
Ivy,    as  are    also  the    candelabra    and    various 
devices  in  variegated  Holly,  and  other  handsome 
foliage  surround  the  texts  that  are  placed  on  the 
walls.    The  pulpit  and  desk  are  prettily  decorated 
with  wreaths  made  of  the  very  finest  Conifers, 
Box,  or  Ivy,  associated  with  dried  Cape  flowers 
or  Everlastings,  and  designs  in   brilliant  Holly 
berries.     At  the  base,  plants  of  dwarf  habit  are 
used  with  good  effect,  notably  Ferns  and  other  fine- 
foliaged  plants,  intermixed  with  red  and  white 
flowering  plants,  &c.     One  would  have  thought  a 
smother  like  this  would  have  been  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  prodigal,  but   the    writer  continues  to 
describe   how   the  best  efliorts  were  concentrated 
upon  the  altar  and  reredos,  where  '  the  most  lavish 
display  of  flowers  was  found.'   Here  the  decora- 
tions consisted  of   Moss,  Lilies,  Ferns,  Chrysan- 
themums, Poinsettias,  Amaryllises,  Palms,  Christ- 
mas Roses,  &c."   Now,  what  is  any  rational  person 
to  think  of  a  d  isplay  of  this  description?  Clearly  some 
good-natared  persons  must   have  nearly  emptied 
their  conservatories  for  the  purpose,  and  that  at 
the  most  inclement  season  of  the  year,  when  flowers 
are  scarcest,  and  one  can  imagine  the  maledictions, 
not  loud,  but  deep,  of  the  gardener  at  "  such  pro- 
digal waste  "  of  his  stock.     There  is  not  the  least 
necessity  for  such  profusion  ;  it  is  vulgar  and  in 
bad  taste  and  indefensible  from  any  pointer  view. 
The  decoration  mania   spreads  by  example,  and 
one  church  outvies  another.     As  a  rule,  when  the 
vicar  or  his   curate    controls    the    arrangements 
there  is  not  much  to  complain  of,  but  it  is  a  deli- 
cate business  when  several  lady  parishioners  in- 
sist  on    contributing,  and  each  on    doing    their 
own  part  of  ths  work.    It  is  then  not  the  quality 


make  a  lively  and  pleasant  picture.  Thus  treated 
these  plants  flower  more  or  less  all  the  year  round. 
In  summer  they  are  taken  down  and  thoroughly 
watered  every  day ;  in  winter  they  only  receive 
occasional  sprinklings.  Campanula  garganica  and 
its  variety  hirsuta  are  both  pretty  plants  for  win- 
dow decoration.  Substituting  pots  for  Cocoa-nut 
and  introducing  saucers  would  doubtless  be  an 
improvement,  and  also  lessen  the  attention  needed, 
and  all  of  them  being  qiiick  growers,  the  saucers 
would  soon  be  hidden. — K. 


than  otherwise  by  the  change.  The  tops  left  last 
May  to  grow  up  reached  as  high  as  8  feet.  I 
never  injure  the  beds  by  too  long  cutting.  If  re- 
quired earlier  than  these  pits  are  started,  a  hot- 
water  pipe  as  a  flow  from  an  adjacent  boiler  could 
be  carried  along  under  the  span-root  of  the  frame, 
and  a  return  pipe  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  of 
leaves  would  meet  any  difiiculty  as  regards  severe 
weather,  and  where  expense  is  no  object,  this 
would  be  found  by  far  the  cheapest  arrangement 
in  the  end,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fine  quality  of 
the  Asparagus.  G-  BOKD. 

lAjdhv/ry  North,  SliropsJiire. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

ASPARAGUS  FORCING  AT  WALCOT. 
This  can  be  done  as  follows  without  destroying 
the  beds  or  incurring  the  labour  of  making  fresh 
plantations.     When  at  Walcot  I  forced  the  same 
roots  for  forty-six  years,  and  had,   if  anything, 
finer  heads  every  year.     The  plan  is  not  my  own, 
but  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Geo.  Mills,  of  Gunnersbury, 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  over  sixty 
years  back.     He  published  a  useful  treatise  on  the 
forcing  of  Asparagus  In  brick  pits  .3  feet  wide, 
with  trenches  between  them  2  feet  wide  for  the 
heating  material.     The  depth  was  3  feet  and  all 
were  pigeon-holed.     The  beds  were  filled  with 
suitable  compost  and  planted,  two  rows  being  in 
each  bed,  10  inches  apart  from  plant  to  plant. 
The  trenches  were  filled  with  leaves  and  a  little 
stable-yard  manure,  and    during    the    first  two 
years  they  were  kept  filled  up  as  the  material 
sank,  and  likewise  the  soil  in  the  beds.  The  second 
and  third  season  after  planting  they  were  liberally 
supplied  with  liquid  manure,  and  the  third  season 
after    planting    the     Asparagus    was    excellent. 
Where  the  first  expense  is  no  object  this  is  the  best 
way  in  which  to  get  good  Asparagus,  and  it  soon 
pays  for  the  first  outlay.    Where  two  beds  and 
trenches  are  made  together  they  are  much  more 
handy  in  the  way  of  working  and  covering  up 
than   any   other  arrangement.     There  is   a  kerb 
round  the  beds,  with  a  framework  to  carry  glass 
on  the  front  or  south  side,  and  wooden  shutters  on 
the  back.     These  in  very  severe  weather  are  pro- 
tected with  asphalte  and  covered  with  litter.     I 
am  aware  that  early  forced  Asparagus  is  required 
in  many  places,  but  during  all  the  years  I  have 
been  a  grower  of  it  I  could  never  find  it  worth 
sending  to  table,  compared  with  that  which  I  used 
to  cut  from  these  pits  from  February  till  outdoor 
Asparagus    was   ready  for  use.     Our    Asparagus 
beds    require    making    3    feet    deep,   with   good 
material,  as  the  soil  about  here  is  not  like  the  fine 
sandy  soil  about  Mortlake.     Therefore  destroying 
Asparagus  beds  for  a  little  early  forced  Asparagus 
was   a   serious   consideration   where   labour    was 
short,  to  say  nothing  of  the  superiority  of  the  pro- 
duce, which  I  have   been  told   by  those  who  par- 
took of  it  was  equal  to  the  best  French  Asparagus. 
The  fine  roots  that  work  through  the  pigeon-holes 
into  the  manure  in  the  trenches  it  is  surprising  to 
see,  and  when  replanted  with  fresh  material,  the 
crowns,  being  already  formed,  are  rather  benefited 


GROWING  AND  FORCING  SEAKALE. 
Forced  Seakale  fit  for  use  can  be  had  early  in 
December,  and  by  growing  a  suflicient  number  of 
plants  a  constant  supply  may  be  maintained  till 
late  in  the  spring.  The  crop  of  roots  may  either 
be  grown  from  seed  sown  in  the  spring,  or  by 
selecting  roots  from  plants  lifted  in  the  autumn 
to  be  prepared  for  forcing,  which  may  be  easily 
accomplished  in  any  warm  structure  kept  dark 
for  blanching  purposes.  Seeds  of  Seakale  may  be 
sown  in  March  or  early  in  April  in  drills  9  inches 
apart,  or  broadcast  upon  beds  4  feet  wide,  cover- 
ing them  with  fine  soil.  When  large  enough  the 
young  plants  should  be  thinned  out  to  several 
inches  apart  to  afford  ample  room  for  growth. 
The  following  spring  they  will  be  large  enough  to 
transplant  into  a  piece  of  ground  deeply  trenched, 
and  dressed  with  rotten  farmyard  manure.  Some 
time  in  March  lift  the  plants  carefully  with  a  fork 
and  plant  them  in  rows  12  inches  asunder  and  9 
inches  plant  from  plant,  i.e.,  when  grown  for 
lifting  in  autumn  for  forcing.  But  if  to  be  planted 
to  make  stools  for  forcing  in  the  open  air— which 
may  be  done  by  covering  them  with  hot  manure 
and  leaves— plant  the  rows  3  feet  apart  and  2.} 
feet  clump  from  clump.  This  will  give  plenty  of 
room  to  cover  the  plants  with  heating  material. 
Three  or  four  plants  may  be  planted  in  each 
clump,  allowing  3  inches  or  4  inches  between  each 
plant.  Take  care  that  the  plants  are  3  inches 
clear  of  the  rims  of  the  Seakale  pots  when  placed 
over  them  when  ready  for  forcing.  Where  the 
plants  are  grown  from  roots  or  thongs,  when 
lifted  in  autumn  for  forcing,  the  strongest  should 
be  selected,  but  where  the  stock  of  roots  is  scarce, 
thongs  may  be  used  about  the  thickness  of  a  quill 
pen,  when  they  will  be  strong  enough  to  force  the 
following  spring.  Cut  the  roots  9  inches  in 
length,  leaving  the  top  or  thick  end  level,  and 
the  thin  end  slanting  about  half  an  inch,  when  it 
will  emit  a  number  of  fibres.  Tie  the  roots  thus 
prepared  in  bundles,  and  lay  them  in  some  fine 
sandy  soil,  covering  them  2  inches  in  thickness. 

Ground  intended  for  Seakale  should  be  deeply 
trenched  during  autumn,  and  enriched  by  several 
inches  in  thickness  of  rotten  manure.  If  ridged 
as  the  trenching  proceeds,  the  ridges  must  be 
levelled  down  in  spring  before  planting.  Early  in 
April  is  a  good  time  to  plant  the  roots  or  thongs  ; 
they  will  then  be  found  to  have  formed  crowns, 
and  will  be  pushing  out  young  fibres.  Rake  the 
ground  level  after  levelling  down  the  ridges, 
tread  it  firmly,  and  plant  the  sets  in  rows  12  inches 
asunder  and  9  inches  plant  from  plant.  The 
ground  will  require  to  be  frequently  hoed  between 
the  plants  during  summer  to  keep  down  weeds 
and  the  surface  open.  Liquid  manure  will  be 
found  of  great  benefit  to  the  plants  during  sum- 
mer, and  if  at  hand,  a  dressing  of  artificial 
manure  may  be  given,  for  by  feeding  well  during 
the  growing  season  fine  strong  roots  will  be  the 
result.  As  soon  as  frost  kills  the  leaves  in  autumn 
the  plants  intended  to  be  lifted  for  forcing  should 
be  taken  up  and  laid  in  some  light  soil.  Open  a 
trench  at  one  end  of  the  plantation  and  litt  the 
plants,  with  as  many  roots  attached  to  them  as 
possible.  After  taking  off  the  thongs  for  next 
year's  crop,  lay  the  roots  in  some  light  dry  soil, 
covering  their  crowns  over  with  some  dry  litter  to 
keep  frost  from  them.  Thus  a  few  roots  may  be 
had  during  winter  lor  forcing  when  required. 
From  55'=  to  00°  will  be  heat  enough,  and  the 
roots  may  either  be  planted  in  large  flower-pots  or 
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boxes.  If  in  pots,  invert  another  the  same  size 
over  the  one  in  which  the  roots  are  planted.  Thus 
circumstanced  and  placed  in  the  temperature  just 
named,  fine,  crisp,  well-blanched  Kale  will  be 
produced.  If  required  soon  after  being  put  in 
warmth,  place  a  few  barrowloads  of  hot  manure 
in  the  house,  and  on  that  set  the  pots.  The  warmth 
induces  quick  growth  and  superior  heads.  If  in 
boxes,  they  should  be  deep  enough  for  the  roots  to 
stand  upright,  and  there  should  be  depth  for  the 
Kale  to  grow  to  its  full  length  before  it  reaches 
the  lid  of  the  box. 

If  more  convenient,  the  roots  may  be  planted 
in  light  soil  in  the  JIushroom  house,  covering 
them  over  with  some  light  material  to  keep  the 
crowns  in  darkness.  Fine  crops  may  also  be 
grown  upon  ordinary  hotbeds  covered  with  frames 
and  wooden  sashes  ;  if  glass  sashes  are  used,  they 
must  be  covered  with  straw  and  double  mats  to 
exclude  light  and  keep  the  temperature  of  the 
frames  equable,  i.e.,  about  60°.  The  roots  may  be 
planted  in  light  soil  or  in  pots  placed  upon  the 
heated  material,  which  should  be  covered  with 
sifted  ashes  or  some  light  material  to  keep  down 
the  rank  steam.  Where  Kale  is  required  in  large 
quantities  a  CucumberorMelon  house  with  bottom 
heat  at  command  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the 
best  structures  in  which  to  produce  it.  Put  a  few 
inches  of  soil  over  the  slates  or  boards  forming  the 
bottom  over  the  pipes  or  hot-water  tank  ;  in  this 
set  the  roots  upright  several  inches  apart,  running 
some  soil  in  between  them  and  water  well,  and  as 
Boon  as  the  crowns  show  signs  of  growth,  give 
another  soaking,  and  cover  the  crowns  to 
the  depth  of  9  inches  or  a  foot  with  dry,  sifted 
leaf  mould  or  Cocoa-nut  fibre;  thus  treated,  in 
a  very  short  time  the  tips  of  the  leaves  will 
appear  above  the  covering,  when  the  Kale  will  be 
fit  for  use. 

When  forced  in  the  open  air  Seakale  pots  or 
boxes  having  wooden  covers  must  be  placed  over 
the  clumps  of  plants,  and  the  pots  or  boxes  must 
be  covered  with  fermenting  material  consisting  of 
hot  stable  manure  and  leaves  well  mixed  together. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  manure  does  not 
overheat,  or  the  crowns  will  get  scorched  and  the 
crop  lost  for  the  season.  When  planted  in  rows, 
if  a  covering  of  ashes  or  light,  loose  soil  is  placed 
over  the  crowns  from  1)  inches  to  a  foot  in  depth 
just  before  the  crowns  start  into  growtli  in  spring, 
the  heads  of  Kale  will  grow  up  through  the  cover- 
ing, and  when  uncovered  the  result  is  often  a  very 
superior  crop,  which  being  late  is  often  very  ac- 
ceptable, especially  if,  after  a  severe  winter,  other 
crops  are  scarce.  Wir.  Cheistison. 


White  Plume  Celery.— In  the  spring  of 
1884:,  Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  the  well-known  seeds- 
man of  New  York,  sent  me  a  packet  of  seed  of 
this  Celery,  and  as  I  had  previously  seen  some 
favourable  remarks  on  it  in  American  papers,  I 
was  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  it  a 
trial.  The  seed  was  sown  in  a  gentle  heat  in 
April.  The  plants  came  up  freely,  and  were 
treated  like  other  young  Celery  plants  until  they 
were  ready  for  planting  in  their  permanent 
quarters;  then  they  were  not  put  into  trenches  in 
the  ordinary  way,  but  planted  on  the  level.  As 
the  stems,  head.'',  leaves,  and  everything  were  said 
to  blanch  without  earthing  up,  trenches  were 
superfluous.  When  planted  out,  just  as  they  were 
about  C  inches  high,  they  were  quite  green,  and  in 
August,  when  large  plants,  they  were  also  quite 
green — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  about  that  time  I 
had  greatdoubts  respectingthe American  "  White" 
Plume  blanching  ;  but  in  September  the  centre 
leaves  and  stems  whitened,  and  by  November  the 
entire  plant  became  perfectly  white,  and  in  every 
way  agreed  with  the  American  representation  of 
it.  The  stems  are  now  as  tender  and  the  flavour 
as  good  as  it  possibly  could  be  in  earthed-up 
Celery  of  the  ordinary  type.  The  White  Plume 
is,  therefore,  both  novel  and  valuable.  It  is  dis- 
tinct from  any  other  Celery,  and,  in  my  opinion,  a 
great  acquisition,  as  the  labour  of  making  trenches 
for  it  and  earthing  it  up  is  saved.  These  are  two 
important  points  in  its  favour,  and  there  is  another 
which  I  must  not  forget  to  point  out,  viz.,  that  it 


is  never  worm-eaten  or  destroyed  by  Celery  pests. 
Worm-eaten  Celery  and  rotten  Celery,  too,  are 
produced  in  the  majority  of  instances  through  the 
earth  being  put  up  around  the  stems  ;  but  as  this 
is  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  the  White  Plume,  it 
is  not  in  any  way  injured  by  grubs.  I  see  most  of 
the  English  seed  firms  are  introducing  it  this  year, 
and  it  deserves  to  find  many  cultivators. — J.  MuiR. 
Marf/ain,  Taibaeh,  Glamorgan. 


Garden  Destroyers. 


BIRDS  AND  BUDS. 
Many  will  have  completed  the  pruning  of  their 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  trees  ere  this,  but  some 
doubtless  have  not  yet  commenced.  The  weather 
having  been  so  mild,  the  buds  have  not  been  so 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  birds  as  they  are  when 
frost  and  snow  prevail  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Some  defer  pruning  until  spring,  and  allow  the 
birds  to  help  themselves.  I  have  seen  large 
Gooseberry  trees  completely  spoiled  for  at  least 
two  years  by  birds.  It  is  not  only  the  crop  of 
fruit  for  the  ensuing  year  which  they  destroy,  but 
the  shoots  also,  which  spoils  the  shape  of  the 
trees.  Perhaps  this  matter  is  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration ;  still,  a  good  shaped  tree  is  better  than 
one  badly  proportioned.  It  is  not  really  neces- 
sary to  allow  birds  to  have  any  of  the  buds  if  the 
following  instructions  are  attended  to.  All  trees, 
whether  Gooseberries  or  Currants,  should  stand  on 
a  single  stem  if  only  for  appearance  sake ;  there- 
fore, all  suckers  springing  from  under  the  soil 
should  be  removed,  clearing  the  soil  away  and  cut- 
ting them  clean  off  from  where  they  grow, 
which  will  save  much  trouble  afterwards.  Ked  and 
White  Currants  should  have  their  main  branches 
limited  to  grow  from  six  to  ten.  In  the  case  of 
trees  so  formed,  more  sun  and  air  can  get  amongst 
the  branches  than  when  they  are  allowed  to  grow 
thickly  and  have  many  branches.  The  young  wood 
made  during  summer  should  be  cut  in  to  one  eye 
of  the  main  stems,  allowing  the  points  of  the 
leaders  to  advance  about  a  foot  each  year  until 
the  desired  height  is  attained,  which  may  be  5  feet 
or  6  feet  high.  In  pruning  Gooseberry  trees,  young 
wood  should  be  left  wherever  there  is  room  for  it ; 
if  too  thick  cut  out  entirely  some  of  the  older 
branches,  as  the  fruit  produced  on  the  young 
growth  is  larger  and  more  in  number  and  easier 
to  gather  than  that  from  trees  denuded  of  all  their 
young  growth  and  allowed  to  fruit  on  spurs.  Of 
course  the  branches  must  be  wide  enough 
apart  not  to  touch  each  other.  Keep  the  middle 
of  the  trees  fairly  well  open  to  admit  sun 
and  air  freely  ;  the  bottom  branches  must 
not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  ground,  or 
the  fruit  will  get  spoiled  by  grit.  Many 
are  the  ways  and  means  taken  to  protect 
fruit  buds  from  birds.  Some  syringe  the  trees 
and  then  sprinkle  them  with  lime ;  this  rains  soon 
wash  off.  Some  weave  cotton  amongst  the 
branches,  but  the  birds  soon  disregard  this.  The 
best  plan  is  to  thoroughly  paint  the  trees  all  over 
with  the  following  mixture,  which  to  a  certain 
extent  prevents  the  attacks  of  caterpillars  in 
summer  and  keeps  the  trees  free  from  Moss : 
Thoroughly  mix  together  some  lime,  soot,  and  clay 
to  about  the  thickness  of  paint,  without  being 
particular  as  to  quantity  of  each  sort ;  with  this 
we  incorporate  some  fat  or  grease,  which  we  pro- 
cure from  the  kitchen ;  this  we  melt  over  a  fire 
and  thoroughly  mix  it  with  the  other  ingredients 
when  hot,  and  with  a  small  painter's  brush  apply 
it  to  the  trees,  thoroughly  covering  all  parts  of 
them  with  it.  E.  Moltnkdx, 


5281.— Ants.— If  "  E.  T.  R."  (p.  450)  will  get 
two  or  three  toads  and  put  them  in  the  house  in- 
fested with  ant--,  he  will  have  but  little  more 
trouble  with  them  or  with  wocdlice.  I  have  fre- 
quently cleared  houses  of  both  these  pests  in 
little  time  in  this  way. — E.  D.,  C'djig. 

Let  your  correspondent  set  the  pots  in- 
fested with  ants  on  a  level  dry  floor ;  sprinkle  dry 
sugar  around  them,  choosing  a  fine  morning  for 


the  purpose.  When  the  ants  get  actively  to  work 
they  can  be  readily  destroyed  by  rubbing  them 
hard  with  a  roll  of  paper,  repeating  the  operation 
until  the  house  is  cleared,  which  it  will  not  take 
many  days  to  do.  After  trying  various  remedies 
I  found  dry  sugar  to  be  the  best.— Chaeles 
Kaffill,  Lorn  Wdl^  Bii^hbury,  Wolverhavqiton. 

Cinerarias  {G.  L.  fi^.).— The  leaves  of  your 
Cinerarias  are  infested  by  the  grubs  of  a  small  fly 
(Phytomyza  affinis)  which  attiicks  the  leaver,  as 
you  suggest,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Celery 
maggot  doe'.  There  is  no  effective  means  of 
destroying  this  insect  but  by  picking  oil  and 
burning  the  infected  leaves,  or  pinching  them 
where  the  grubs  or  chrysalides  are,  so  as  to  kill 
them  ;  the  sooner  this  is  done  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack  the  better. — G.  S.  S. 


Rose  Garden. 


HEDGEROWS  AND  WILD  ROSES. 
Although  I  sympathise  with  the  lady  who  in  the 
last  year's  volume  of  The  Garden  (p.  539) 
deplores  the  destruction  of  the  gigantic  Brambles 
and  wild  Pvoses  in  her  neighbouring  hedgerows,  I 
must  at  the  same  time  inform  her,  though  the 
information  may  hardly  seem  necessary,  that 
hedges  are  generally  planted  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  fields  from  each  other  and  from 
roadways,  and  that  such  hedges  should  always 
consist  of  plants  which  possess  considerable 
powers  of  resistance,  such  as  the  common  white 
Thorn  and  the  Holly.  Such  plants  submit  readily 
to  trimming,  and  in  order  to  render  them  effective 
as  fences,  they  should  be  kept  wide  at  the  bottom 
and  narrowat  the  top,  Le.,m  the  form  of  a  wedge  ; 
therefore,  the  "  clodhopper's  "idea  of  keeping  them 
"  neat  and  square  '  was  not  far  from  being  correct. 
High  straggling  hedges  are  justly  considered 
as  an  indication  of  slovenly  management  and 
wasting  of  land,  and  such  soon  cease  to  act  as 
fences ;  they  become  weakand  thin  below,  and 
form  no  barrier  against  stock  of  any  kind.  As  to 
Brambles  and  wild  Roses,  they,  of  all  plants, 
should  never  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with 
hedges,  although,  unfortunately,  they  too  fre- 
quently do  so,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
fence.  The  proper  place  for  Brambles,  wild 
Rose?,  and  similar  plants  is  the  covert,  the  wood, 
or  the  wild  garden,  where  they  may  festoon  and 
cling  to  the  stems  and  branches  of  trees,  and, 
in  short,  be  allowed  to  ramble  at  will  and  to  dis- 
play their  wild  beauty  without  restriction. 

As  to  the  trimming— or  mutilation,  if  the  latter 
term  be  preferred — of  shrubs  in  pleasure  grounds 
and  gardens,  so  far  s.f  my  observation  has  gone,  I 
should  say  that  such  plantations  in  most  cases 
suffer  more  from  the  lack  of  trimming  than  from 
its  application.  The  plants,  which  form  groups 
or  clumps  in  pleasure  grounds,  are  too  often  left 
to  fight  the  battle  of  life  as  they  best  can  ;  this 
might  be  well  enough  were  they  all  of  one  kind  and 
given  a  fair  start  in  the  race.  This  is,  however, 
seldom  or  never  the  case.  As  it  is  generally  desi- 
rable to  form  such  plantations  of  various  species 
of  plants — some  robust,  others  less  so,  although 
equally  valuable  or  ornamental — they  are,  never- 
theless, allowed  to  be  smothered  or  crowded  out 
of  existence  by  the  stronger  growing  varieties ; 
therefore,  judicious  and  timely  pruning  of  such 
plants  is  very  far  from  being  a  needless  operation, 
nor  need  it  be  by  any  means  a  costly  one.  Many 
Evergreens,  as  well  as  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs, 
are  benefited  by  the  removal  of  rival  leaders  and 
the  foreshortening  of  strong  lateral  shoots  or 
branches.  A  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  may  be  seen  at  a  short  distance  from 
where  I  now  write.  The  plants  to  which  I 
allude  are  mo  tly  common  Yews  which  had  been 
planted  some  five  or  six  years  ago.  Some  of  them 
are  G  feet  or  8  feet  high,  but  many  of  them 
appeared  inclined  to  unduly  extend  themselves 
laterally,  while  the  upright  or  leading  shoots 
were  weak.  Some  three  or  four  years  ago  all  the 
side  or  lateral  branches  were  cut  back  late  in  the 
spring,  so  as  give  the  plants  a  pyramidal  form, 
which  they  still  retain,  and  they  are  all  now  very 
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handsome,  symmetrical  j'oung  trees,  and  did  not 
appear  to  suffer  in  the  least  degree  from  the  some- 
what severe  trimming  which  they  experienced  four 
years  ago  ;  indeed,  they  now  contrast  favourably 
with  other  groups  of  plants  of  the  same  species 
which  have  never  been  pruned.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, theorists  may  say  to  the  contrary,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  species  of 
trees  or  shrubs  that  during  their  early  stages  of 
growth  are  not  greatly  benefited  by  careful,  timely, 
and  judicious  pruning.— P.  G.,  Bnry  St.  JCdmunds. 

No  doubt  the  tangled  hedgerows  consisting 

of  wild  Roses,  Brambles,  and  Thorns,  &c.,  are 
pretty  and  interesting,  nor  are  there  any  objections 
to  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  next  to  roadsides,  com- 
mons and  such-like  places  ;  but  elsewhere  they  are 
incompatible  with  good  farming  or  forestry,  and 
the  surest  marks  of  a  neglected  estate  is  the  state 
of  the  fences.  In  the  best  cultivated  districts  of 
Scotland  where  farming  is  understood  the  fences 
are  good,  but  too  trim  and  straight  for  some, 
while  in  many  parts  of  England  where  the  farm- 
ing is  poor  the  fences  are  miserable.  The  hedge 
that  the  lady  who  wrote  in  The  Garden  last  year 
(p.  539)  found  trimmed  to  "a  line  of  sharp 
stumps "  was  probably  one  of  those  neglected 
fences  that  had  reached  that  stage  at  which  it 
could  be  neglected  no  longer,  and  probably  the 
only  way  was  to  cut  it  down  or  lay  it.  Hedges 
keiit  in  moderately  good  order  should  never  get 
into  such  a  condition,  but  there  are  thousands  of 
miles  of  such,  I  suppose,  all  over  the  country.  At 
the  beginning  Quicks  are  planted  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  a  hedge  ;  years  go  by,  and  it  is 
allowed  to  run  to  top,  getting  proportionately  thin 
at  the  bottom.  Then  comes  the  laying  process  of 
mixing  the  hedge  with  riven  stakes  and  twisting 
the  tops  among  them.  Eventually  the  Quick  dis- 
appears altogether,  and  is  superseded  by  bind- 
irgs  to  hold  up  the  stakes,  and  which  are  cut  out 
of  the  woods  elsewhere.  Such  fences  do  well 
enough  and  look  well  enough,  but  must  be  kept  in 
repair,  and  no  little  underwood  is  needed  for  that 
purpose.  One  thing  is  certain  ;  you  cannot  make 
fences  of  wild  Koses  and  Lrambles,  and  when 
either  come  in  a  fence  they  are,  as  a  rule,  inter- 
lopers and  have  no  business  there.  On  the  whole, 
as  the  editor  remarks,  it  we  keep  our  gardens 
in  good  order  we  need  not  trouble  about  the 
fences  in  our  fields,  as  they  will,  I  fear,  always  be 
sufficiently  neglected  to  insure  all  that  your  lady 
correspondent  desires. — S.  W. 

EDSH  ROSES. 
It  has  been  often  said,  and  truly,  that  the  greater 
the  extent  to  which  a  mistaken  practice  is  carried 
the  more  decided  the  progress  in  the  opposite 
direction  will  be  when  the  change  sets  in,  and  the 
extent  to  which  bush  Roses  are  taking  the  place 
of  standards  goes  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
verb. The  fashion  of  growing  Roses  in  standard 
form  may  be  traced  to  two  causes— a  disposition 
to  favour  something  fresh,  as  the  standards  un- 
doubtedly were  from  the  old  natural  bush-shaped 
plants,  and  the  facilities  for  propagation  which 
the  standards  presented.  It  was  an  easy  process 
to  go  into  the  hedgerows  and  woods  to  get  stocks 
ready  made  by  the  thousand  without  the  time  and 
trouble  and  forethought  required  in  raising  stocks 
from  cuttings  or  seed.  Besides  this  it  was  a 
cheap  way  of  proceeding,  as  those  who  got 
the  stocks  were  often  ordinary  out-of-work 
labourers,  who  otherwise  would  have  had  no- 
thing to  do,  and  would  procure  them  at  a 
nominal  price.  So  the  practice  went  on  until 
people  seemed  to  almost  forget  that  a  Rose  could 
grow  on  its  own  roots,  or  could  be  so  managed  in 
its  infancy  by  the  use  of  a  foster-parent  as  to 
ultimately  get  established  on  roots  of  its  own. 
Yet  although  the  fashion  for  standards  was  such 
that  for  a  long  time  nearly  everyone  was  content 
to  grow  Roses  in  that  way,  still  there  were  always 
those  who  neither  admired  their  appearance  nor 
were  oblivious  of  the  defects  from  a  cultural 
point  of  view  which  are  inseparable  from  growing 
Roses  in  this  way,  and  which  are  too  well  known 
to  require  repeating.  There  were  not  a  few  con- 
nected with  Rose  growing  for  sale  who  imagined 


that  the  preference  for  standards  was  so  far  a 
fixed  principle  with  buyers,  that  nothing  else 
would  satisfy  them.  I  well  recollect  a  few  years 
back  one  of  the  great  growers  telling  me  that  I 
and  others  who  were  so  far  heretical  on  the  sub- 
ject as  to  advise  the  adoption  of  the  bush  system 
of  culture  in  preference  to  standards  might  say 
as  much  as  we  liked,  but  the  public  would  always 
stick  to  the  standards.  Yet  the  outcome  of  fol- 
lowing this  opinion  by  propagating  nearly  all 
standards,  and  few  in  bush  form,  has  been  that 
an  immense  number  of  the  former  have  had  to  be 
got  rid  of  at  any  price.  To  unlearn  in  such 
matters  is  always  a  slow  process,  and  there  will 
no  doubt  be  a  good  many  of  the  public  who  for 
a  time  will  continue  to  grow  standards,  but  the 
combined  advantages,  in  both  appearance  and 
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beautiful  deep  rose.  It  is  very  impatient  of  damp 
or  shade  ;  therefore  it  should  be  planted  on  raised 
beds  and  be  exposed  to  full  sunshine.  It  is  a 
native  of  North  Carolina,  where  it  flowers  in  early 
summer.  It  is  well  named  in  English  Pine  Barren 
Beauty. —  K. 


Ighthaiu.    C'reeper-co . eicil  gable  in  courtyird.  iSee  p.  19.) 

general  results,  attending  the  bush  system  of  cul- 
tivation are  such  as  to  insure  its  ultimate  general 
adoption.  T.  B. 

Pyxidanthera  barbulata.  —  Although 
hitherto  attempts  to  flower  this  little  gem  have 
ended  in  failure,  some  plants  of  it  look  so  healthy 
now  as  to  promise  better  results.  A  quantity  of  it 
has  been  received  by  one  of  our  leadingnurserymen, 
and,  being  distributed,  some,  let  us  hope,  may  be 
successful  with  it.  In  peat  mixed  with  plenty  of 
fine  sand  its  progress  has  been  slow,  but  Pine 
leaves  chopped  up  and  mixed  with  the  soil  seem 
to  suit  it  better,  thus  resembling  the  "  Pine  bar- 
rens," in  which  it  grows  naturally.  It  has  a  tufted 
procumbent  habit,  and  creeps  along  the  ground. 
It  is  rarely  more  than  2  inches  to  3  inches  in 
height.  The  stem  leaves  are  alternate,  oval,  and 
of  a  beautiful  green  colour  ;  when  in  flower  they 
are  entirely  covered  with  pretty  white  petals,  with 
just  a  tinge  of  rose  at  the  outer  edges— not  unlike 
some  of  the  Gilias.     In  the  bud  state  they  are 


RECENT  PLiNT  PORTRAITS. 

Magnolia  Campbelli  {Botanical  Magazine, 
plate  G793). — A  fine  double  plate  of  this  most 
beautiful  Indian  Magnolia,  which  is  a  native  of  the 
Eastern  Himalayas,  and  is  found  at  altitudes  of 
from  81)00  feet  to  9000  feet  on  the  hills  about 
Darjeeling.  The  specimen  here  figured  flowered 
in  the  month  of  March,  1884  (it  is  believed  for  the 
first  time  in  Europe),  in  the  shrubbery  of  Mr. 
W.  11.  Crawford,  at  Lat  elands,  near  Cork.  This 
truly  magnificent  species  is  perfectly  hardy  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  but  as  it  unfortunately  opens  its 
lovely  large  rose-coloured  flowers  in  the  month  of 
March  and  before  the  leaves  appear,  the  delicate 
petals  are  apt  to  be  much  injured,  if  not  destroyed, 
by  bitter  and  cutting  winds  and  late  frosts,  but 
should  we  be  favoured  with  a  mild  and  genial 
March  in  188."),  Mr.  Crawford's  specimens  of  this 
splendid  tree,  which  are  now  set  with  numerous 
flower-buds,  will  be  worth  coming  a  long  way  to 
see. 

IDESIA  POLYCABPA  {Botanical  Magazine,  plate 
6794). — A  very  handsome  foliaged  and  perfectly 
hardy  small  tree,  which  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and 
is  named  by  Maximowicz,  the  learned  Russian 
botanist  and  Japanese  traveller,  after  Ides,  a 
Dutch  botanist.  It  has  also  been  described  under 
the  synonyms  of  polycarpa  Maximowiczi  and 
Flaconrtia  japonica,  and  its  native  Japanese  name 
is  Kara  sendan. 

Fdchsia  triphtlla  (Botanical  Magazine, 
plate  (5795). — A  most  interesting  plant,  from  being 
the  type  of  the  large  genus  of  Fuchsia,  which 
was  founded  upon  it  180  years  ago,  and  yet  it  has 
been  almost  unknown  to  science  till  the  present 
year,  when  specimens  of  the  plant  were  sent  to 
Kew  for  naming  by  Messrs.  Henderson.  It  is  a 
native  of  St.  Domingo,  where  it  forms  a  small 
round  bush  of  about  18  inches  high,  every  shoot  of 
which  is  terminated  by  a  raceme  of  bright  orange- 
scarlet,  wax-like  flowers. 

Dentaria  polyphylla  {Botanical  Maf/azinc, 
plate  6790).— One  of  the  most  elegant  of  early 
spring-flowering  plants,  and  admirably  suited  for 
the  rock  garden  from  the  bright  green  of  its  leaves 
and  the  grace  of  its  drooping  corymbs  of  white  or 
pale  straw-coloured  flowers,  sent  to  Kew  by  Ilerr 
Froebel,  of  Zurich. 

Tobenia  concolor  and  T.  Fordi  {Botanical 
Magazine,  plate  C797). — These  are  two  pretty 
stove  trailers,  which  are  natives  of  China,  whence 
seed  of  them  was  sent  to  Kew  in  1883  by  Mr. 
Ford,  the  superintendent  of  the  Hong-Kong 
Botanic  Gardens,  and  they  bloomed  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  in  June,  1884.  The  first  named  (which 
is  also  known  under  the  synonyms  of  T.  longi- 
flora,  T.  rubens  var.  grandiflora,  and  T.  asiatica 
var.  concolor)  has  comparatively  large  flowers  of 
a  pale  purplish  shade  of  colour  faintly  streaked 
with  white.  T.  Fordi  has  much  smaller  flowers  of 
a  pale  straw  colour,  with  a  small  purple  blotch  on 
the  inside  of  each  of  the  two  side  petals. 

Abctilon  Thompsoni  i'lore-pleno  {Revue 
dc  FHoTticiilturc  Beige  for  January,  188.")).— This 
is  an  exceedingly  pretty  and  fully  double  flowered 
variety  of  the  well-known  A.  Thompsoni,  with  the 
same  golden  variegated  foliage.  It  is  of  American 
origin,  and  was  sent  out  first  early  in  1884. 

Cypripedium  Spicebianum  {Bevnc  de  l' Horti- 
culture Beige  for  January,  1885).- A  delicately 
coloured  and  pretty  Lady's  Slipper,  which  is  a 
native  of  Assam,  whence  it  was  introduced  by  an 
amateur  florist,  Mr.  Herbert  Spicer.  This  plate 
shows  two  fully  expanded  flowers  and  a  bud. 

W.  E.  G. 


Vaporised  Tobacco  juice.— I  was  on  the 
point  of  writing  to  thank  M.  G.  Lebeuf,  through 
your  columns,  for  his  most  useful  article  on  the 
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above  subject  (p.  372,Vol  XXV.). bnt  Mr.  Mclnto&h 
has  forestalled  me  on  p.  539  of  your  last  volume. 
After  six  months'  trial,  I  can  entirely  confirm  all 
that  has  been  said  in  favour  of  vaporising  v. 
smoking,  or,  indeed,  any  other  process  for  keeping 
the  houses  free  from  all  insect  life.  It  is  not  only 
thoroughly  efficacious,  but  involves  a  minimum 
expenditure  of  time  and  money.  It  ought  to  be 
universally  adopted.— A.  K. 


MATERIAL  FOK  GAKDEN  WALKS. 
Much  has  been  said  on  the  necessity  in  a  garden 
for  good  walks,  but  their  presence  is  far  from 
being  general  even  in  gardens  of  an  impoitact 
description.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  one  of  the  first  essen- 
tials in  any  department  of  a  gar- 
den is  good  paths,  that  is  paths  so 
made  that,  after  due  allowance 
for  weather  influences,  they  may  be 
depended  on  to  keep  firm  and  dry. 
In  no  part  of  the  world  is  this  so 
necessary  as  in  our  variable  cli- 
mate, where,  even  during  the 
summer  season,  the  sky  is  so 
often  bright  and  clear  when  the 
ground  may  be  too  wet  to  walk 
on  with  any  degree  of  comfort. 
So  far  as  appearance  goes, 
nothing  can  surpass  Grass  walks 
where  they  occur  in  suitable 
places,  such  as  in  partially  kept 
grounds  somewhat  distant  from 
those  that  are  in  near  proximity 
to  a  dwelling,  and  which  fre- 
quently are  not  the  least  en- 
joyable part  of  a  garden.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Grass 
walks  now  and  then  met  with 
in  old-fashioned  kitchen  gardens, 
and  which  have  an  old-world  sort 
of  charm  about  them  that  one 
cannot  fail  to  linger  over  with 
pleasurable  feelings.  Still,  they 
are  only  dry-weather  walks,  that 
in  the  case  of  the  more  utili- 
tarian department  named  have 
mncb  inconvenience  attending 
them,  and  wherever  Grass  walks 
are  used  in  pleasure  grounds  of 
the  character  above  spoken  of  every 
precaution  should  be  taken  in  their 
formation  to  ensure  their  being  as 
dry  as  possible,  so  that  in  wet  wea- 
ther the  water  will  pass  off  in  a 
way  to  admit  of  the  surface  being 
firm.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns 

AsPHALTE  WALKS  have  in  com- 
paratively recent  times  come  into 
use.  Something  may  be  said  in 
their  favour,  but  very  much 
more  against  them.  The  fact 
of  their  being  hard  and  clean  in 
wet  weather  and  of  their  giving 
no  trouble  in  rolling  or  weeding, 
and  also,  if  well  made,  of  their 
endurance,  may  be  set  down  on 
the  credit  side ;  against  which 
there  is  the  ever-present  more  or 
less  stench  from  them  when 
the  sun  is  shining,  their  often 
slippery  condition  daring  frost, 
and,  above  all,  their  unmitigated 
ugliness,  despite  the  presence  of  spar,  lime- 
stone, or  other  materials  frequently  added  to  the 
surface,  which  only  to  a  small  extent  conceal  the 
objectionable  colour.  In  addition  to  the  above 
objections,  asphalte  walks,  as  usually  made,  with 
gravel,  broken  clinkers,  or  cinders,  mixed  with 
coal-tar,  are  out  of  character  with  everything  in  a 
garden,  acting  as  a  continual  reminder  of  the  near 
presence  of  places  and  pursuits  that  in  themselves 
are  as  injurious  to  gardening  as  they  are  opposed 
to  feelings  connected  with  it.  In  very  hot  wea- 
ther, too,  they  are  so  soft  as  to  be  disagreeable 
under  the  foot.  Where  a  hard,  solid  walk  is 
required  at  all  times  and  during  all  weathers 


Concrete  made  of  gravel,  sand,  and  Portland 
cement  possesses  all  the  advantages  with  none  of 
the  defects  inseparable  from  asphalte  made  with 
coal-tar.  Concrete  walks,  when  well  made,  in 
addition  to  their  durability,  are  always  hard  and 
clean,  and,  so  far  as  colour  is  concerned,  this 
can  be  varied  by  mixing  different  materials 
with  the  cement,  and  which  form  the  body 
of  the  concrete ;  burnt  ballast  made  of  good 
clay,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  equal  parts 
to  that  of  the  gravel  employed,  will  give  a 
warm  brown  colour  after  a  little  wear,  that  will 
admit  of  the  thin  coating  of  cement  which  adheres 
to  the  particles  of  ballast  getting  worn  off.  In 
making  walks  of  this  kind  it  is  necessary  to  be 
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particularly  careful  that  the  under  surface  is 
made  quite  lirm  and  equal  in  solidity  by  thoroughly 
ramming  in  the  material  that  is  used  for  filling 
any  hollows  that  may  exist,  otherwise  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  when  the  under  surface  settles 
the  cement  breaks  and  settles  similarly  through 
want  of  support.  Another  matter  of  equal  import- 
ance is  to  see  that  a  sufficient  body  of  the  con- 
crete is  used.  For  an  ordinary  path  the  material 
should  not  be  less  than  3  inches  in  thickness  ;  if 
less  than  this  it  will  be  liable  to  break  through 
the  action  of  severe  frosts  that  strike  deep  into 
the  ground.  It  is  not  advisable  to  make  a  walk  of 
this  kind  close  to  the  stems  of  trees,  as  their 


strong  roots  near  the  collar,  in  thickening,  lift  up 
and  crack  the  concrete.  Walks  of  this  det cription 
can  be  used  with  advantage  where,  through  the 
grcund  descending  quickly,  gravel,  or  even  the 
ordinary  pebble  pavement,  gets  washed  up  when 
heavy  rainfalls  occur,  and  through  which  cause 
gravel,  where  even  the  best  means  are  used  to 
prevent  accumulations  of  surface  water,  gets  pe- 
riodically washed  up. 

Geavel  walks.— For  general  utility  and  ap- 
pearance, combined  with  comparatively  small  cost 
as  regards  construction,  gravel  is  not  likely  to  be 
superseded  for  garden  walks ;  at  the  same  time 
there  are  very  great  differences  in  the  quality,  as 
there  are  in  the  appearance,  of  this  well  known 
material,  from  the  lively  reddish 
brown  colour  obtainable  in  some 
parts  of  the  kingdom  to  the  fine 
yellowish  white  pea-like  limestone 
to  be  had  in  some  parts  of  the 
northern  counties,  and  which  pos- 
sesses all  the  properties  required 
of  binding  and  wearing  well,  yet 
it  is  somewhat  objectionable  on 
account  of  its  too  light  colour. 
But  to  secure  a  firm,  thoroughly 
dry  walk,  there  are  several  mat- 
ters in  the  making  that  must  be 
attended  to.  Unless  the  drainage 
is  sufficient,  even  the  best  mate- 
rial will  be  found  wanting  ;  it  must 
be  such  that  it  will  not  only  take 
off  the  water  quickly  that  passes 
through  the  gravel,  but  the  pipes 
that  are  laid  in  the  bottom  for  the 
double  purpose  of  taking  this  and 
of  carrying  away  the  surface  water 
must  be  ample  in  size  to  take  both 
even  at  the  most  exceptional  times, 
such  as  in  the  heaviest  thunder 
storms,  which  latter  occurrences 
are  very  often  not  sufficiently 
provided  for  by  having  the  pipes 
large  enough,  through  which  cause 
the  water  gets  dammed  up  on  the 
surface,  leaving  the  earthy  deposit, 
that  dirties  and  spoils  the  appear- 
ance of  the  walk.  With  the  like 
object  of  water  at  all  times  being 
carried  off  as  fast  as  it  comes  there 
should  be  a  sufficiency  of  gullies 
and  grids  to  pass  the  top  water 
down  to  the  pipes  without  hin- 
drance. Through  insufficiency  in 
the  size  of  the  pipes  and  the 
grids  being  too  far  apart,  many 
otherwise  well  -  made  walks  are 
spoilt.  In  addition  to  ample 
drainage,  the  material  of  which 
the  walk  is  composed  must 
be  sufficient  in  depth  and  of 
a  clean  open  character,  to  let 
the  water  that  soaks  down  from 
the  surface  pass  wholly  and 
quickly  off.  An  ordinary  path 
should  consist  of  10  inches  of 
material;  6  inches  or  7  inches 
of  the  bottom  part  ought  to  be 
perfectly  free  from  any  earthy 
matter  that  will  hold  water  in  the 
least. 

The  ordinary  directions 
given  for  making  walks— of  put- 
ting the  coarse  gravel  at  the  bottom 
and  fine  at  the  top — may  be  suffi- 
cient, or  may  not;  if  the  gravel  put  in  the  bottom, 
and  which  forms  the  principal  body  of  the  walk, 
contains  any  loamy  or  clayey  matter,  such  as  most 
of  that  which  is  obtained  in  districts  where  flint 
and  little  or  no  grit  stone  exist,  unless  all  the 
earthy  matter  is  sifted  out  of  the  bottom  por- 
tion the  walk  will  never  dry  during  spells  of 
wet  weather  as  quickly  as  it  should  do.  Even 
if  the  finer  portion  of  the  coarse  gravel  in 
the  bottom  is  of  a  sandy  nature,  this  is  better 
absent ;  clean  shingle,  such  as  is  obtainable 
from  the  seashore,  clinkers  reduced  small 
enough,  broken  rubble  or  burnt  clay  bal- 
last   are   all   good    materials    for   the    bottom 
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portion  o!  a  walk,  as,  where  used,  the  water 
as  soon  as  it  is  through  the  fine  portion 
of  which  the  top  is  composed  passes  oS  as 
qaickly  as  through  a  sieve  into  the  drain  and 
away.  Walks  so  made,  even  if  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  trees  or  buildings  where  little  sun  or  air 
reaches  them,  will  not  grow  mossy  or  green  in  the 
way  often  seen  in  such  situations.  The  best  posi- 
tion for  the  drain  is  under  the  centre  of  the  walk, 
the  bottom  of  which  should  slope  a  little  from 
the  sides  to  the  middle.  In  all  cases  the  pipes 
should  be  laid  in  a  trench  low  enough  to  admit  of 
their  upper  side  being  quite  as  low  as  the  bottom 
of  the  walk ;  and  if  the  subsoil  is  wet  and 
retentive,  it  will  be  better  to  lay  them  a  foot 
deeper,  filling  the  trench  above  them  with  clean, 
open  material,  such  as  the  body  of  the  walk  is 
made  of.  Respecting  the  S  inches  or  4  inches  of 
fine  gravel  which  forms  the  top  of  the  walk,  this 
should  be  of  the  right  binding  description,  that  is, 
it  should  contain  a  sufficient  quantity,  but  not 
more,  of  fine  holding  matter  that,  will  set  hard  and 
firm  without  being  sticky  in  wet  weather.  With- 
out this  a  perfect  walk  is  not  to  be  had,  for 
although  paths  are  occasionally  met  with  that  are 
surfaced  with  non-binding  gravel  that  has  a  fresh 
appearance,  yet  such  are  never  so  agreeable  to 
walk  on  as  when  the  surface  is  smooth  and  hard. 
There  is,  however,  one  thing  connected  with  walks 
of  this  description — they  are  easily  kept  free  from 
weeds,  as  an  occasional  rake  over  keeps  them 
clean. 

For  woodland  walks,  or  indeed  anywhere 
where  there  is  a  difficulty  in  procaring  good  gravel, 
burnt  clay  ballast  might  with  advantage  be  much 
more  generally  used  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 
Where  walks  of  this  material  are  a  good  deal  used, 
the  surface  soon  gets  hard,  solid,  and  very  agree- 
able to  walk  on,  as  when  the  drains  are  sufficient 
to  carry  off  the  water  and  enough  thickness  of 
the  ballast  is  used,  sifting  it  and  putting  the 
coarse  at  bottom  and  fine  at  top,  the  natural  open 
character  is  such  as  to  insure  a  thoroughly  dry 
path.  Where  gravel  of  a  binding  nature  is  not 
plentiful,  or  where  it  cannot  be  had  of  the  required 
warm  colour,  a  mixture  of  one-half  fine  clay 
ballast  will  be  found  of  much  assistance  in  help- 
ing it  to  bind,  as  well  as  improving  the  colour. 
There  is  one  advantage  connected  with  these 
burnt  clay  walks,  which  is  that  weeds  are  much 
less  troublesome  on  them  than  on  those  made  of 
ordinary  gravel ;  the  nature  of  the  material  is  such 
that  Grass  in  particular,  which  by  the  way  is  the 
worst  of  all  plants  to  deal  with  on  walks,  does  not 
vegetate  and  grow  in  it  to  near  the  extent  that  it 
does  on  gravel.  T.  E. 


sharp  sand  over  the  bnlbs ;  this  keeps  them  clean 
and  healthy  by  stopping  the  soil  from  coming  in 
immediate  contact  with  them,  and  drains  off  any 
water  that  may  lodge  in  the  crowns. — S.  D. 


Indoor    Garden, 


Potting  Lilies.  —  My  experience  of  these 
quite  agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Murphy  as  to 
the  necessity  of  annually  repotting  Lilies,  for 
when  left  without  change  of  soil  they  become 
weakly,  striking  instances  of  which  I  have  seen 
again  and  again.  Our  stock  of  L.  speciosum  being 
on  several  occasions  more  than  we  required,  some 
have  been  left  without  being  shifted,  and  in  every 
case  the  pots  of  these  have  not  been  half  so  good 
as  the  others;  the  stems  have  been  Ices  strong 
and  the  blooms  considerably  smaller.  Why  people 
fail  with  Lilies,  or  form  an  opinion  that  fresh  soil 
for  pot  plants  of  them  is  not  necessary,  is  through 
leaving  the  repotting  till  late,  instead  of  doing  it 
as  soon  as  the  stems  die  down,  which  is  the  proper 
time ;  then  the  roots  sustain  no  injury,  and  all  that 
form  afterwards  get  to  work,  feeding  and  nourish- 
ing the  bulbs  and  helping  them  to  send  up  their 
young  shoots.  These  I  like  to  have  about :!  inches 
below  the  rim  of  the  pots,  and  as  they  are  grow- 
ing to  place  lumps  of  fresh  loam  and  peat  around 
them,  which  the  rootlets  at  the  base  soon  lay  hold 
of  and  thread  through  and  through  with  fibres. 
When  potted,  the  best  place  for  the  plants  is  a 
cold  frame,  where  they  should  be  stood  on  a  hard 
coal  ash  bottom  to  keep  the  worms  from  getting 
into  the  pots,  as  when  they  effect  an  entry  they 
do  much  harm  to  the  bulbs  by  working  between 
the  scales,  which  they  pierce  and  cause  to  rot. 
To  prevent  decay  from  this  or  any  other  cause, 
it  is  a  good  plan  when  potting  to  throw  some 


CULTURE  OF  VIOLETS. 
In  reply  to  "V.  M."  (p.  521)  and  "C,  York" 
(p.  .532),  of  your  last  volume,  I  wonld  say,  as  soon 
as  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  in  the  end  of 
March  or  early  in  April,  divide  them,  securing  as 
much  root  as  possible  to  each  crown.  These  divi- 
sions should  be  planted  9  inches  or  1  foot  apart 
on  a  piece  of  ground  that  has  previously  been  well 
manured  and  dug,  and  if  the  soil  is  at  all  dry 
give  a  good  watering,  which  will  settle  it  around 
them  and  prevent  them  from  flagging.  No  more 
attention  will  be  needed  until  the  plants  begin  to 
grow  and  throw  out  runners.  These  should  be 
pinched  off  as  soon  as  they  appear  all  through  the 
summer,  the  object  being  to  have  one  good  strong 
crown.  In  the  case  of  a  new  variety,  or  one  of 
which  a  large  stock  is  wanted,  the  rannerg  may  be 
made  into  cuttings  and  dibbled  in  under  hand- 
lights,  or  put  into  pots  and  plunged  in  a  hotbed. 
When  rooted  they  may  be  pricked  off  into  boxes, 
and  they  will  make  good  material  for  planting 
out  with  the  divided  plants  in  the  following 
spring.  When  they  have  begun  to  grow  freely 
they  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  liberal  top- 
dressing  of  rotten  manure,  which  answers  the 
two-fold  purpose  of  keeping  the  soil  moist — an 
essential  point  in  Violet  culture— and  stimulating 
the  plants. 

The  greatest  enemy  to  Violets  is  red  spider, 
particularly  if  the  plants  are  grown  near  a  sunny 
wall  or  on  a  south  border.  Its  ravages  must  be 
kept  in  check  by  a  free  and  constant  use  of  the 
syringe,  garden  engine,  or  watering-can ;  this 
should  be  done  twice  a  day,  if  time  will  permit — 
early  in  the  morning  and  again  after  sunset.  This 
is  absolutely  necessary  where  the  soil  is  of  a  hot, 
sandy  character.  By  the  end  of  August  or  early 
in  September  they  will  be  ready  for  planting  in 
their  winter  quarters.  The  best  place  is  brick  pits 
facing  the  south,  but  if  these  are  not  at  hand,  or- 
dinary garden  boxes  or  frames  will  answer.  The 
bottom  of  the  pit  or  box  should  be  filled  with  leaves 
and  manure  for  bottom  heat,  but  it  is  often  diificult 
to  procure  leaves  in  sufficient  quantities  so  early  as 
the  end  of  August,  and  in  that  case  manure  alone 
must  be  used ;  but  on  no  account  should  they  be 
planted  until  its  heat  is  en  the  decline,  otherwise 
they  wonld  make  weak  growtli,  which  would  only 
damp  off  on  the  approach  of  dull  weather.  On  the 
manure  should  be  placed  G  in.  or  S  in.  of  rather 
light  soil;  the  plants  should  then  be  lifted  with 
good  balls  of  earth  and  planted  in  this  from  8  in. 
to  10  in.  apart  each  way  and  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible.  The  whole  should  then  have  a  good 
watering.  IE  the  planting  is  done  at  the  time 
mentioned  the  lights  may  remain  off  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  the  night  dews  being  very  bene- 
ficial, but  on  the  first  approach  of  frost  or 
cold  rain  they  should  at  once  be  put  on  and  remain 
on  till  spring.  Before  putting  on  the  lights  it  is 
advisable  to  wash  the  glass,  for  plenty  of  light  is 
indispensable  to  their  well-doing.  If  water  is 
wanted  in  winter,  a  fine  bright  day  should  be 
chosen  in  which  to  give  it,  and  abundance  of  air 
should  be  given,  weather  permitting,  every  day 
I  tilt  the  lights  both  top  and  bottom  on  all  fine 
d.ays,  and  thus  a  circulation  of  air  passes  through 
the  frames,  which  keeps  the  plants  dwarf  and 
strong.  I  should  not  recommend  "V.  M."  to  keep 
air  on  all  night,  particularly  through  the  months 
of  November  and  December,  when  fogs  are  preva- 
lent. If  properly  ventilated  during  the  day,  the 
foliage  gets  thoroughly  dry,  and  the  lights  are 
better  closed  than  open.  I  should  think  "  V.  M.'s  " 
plants  are  too  far  from  the  glass,  that  being  one 
cause,  or  perhaps  the  cause,  of  his  failure.  In 
severe  weather  they  should  be  protected  with 
mats.  Although  frost  does  not  kill  them,  it 
makes  the  flower-stalks  flabby,  and  also  causes 
the  foliage  to  damp,  and  if  such  foliage  is  allowed 


to  remain  it  would  soon  spoil  the  whole.  In  very 
damp  localities  it  is  advisable  to  sprinkle  a  little 
powdered  charcoal  amongst  the  plants,  charcoal 
being  a  good  antiseptic. 

The  single  varieties  should  be  divided  every 
spring,  and  the  ground  should  be  manured  and 
dug.  They  should  be  planted  a  foot  apart  in 
4 -foot  beds,  off  which  the  blooms  can  be  readily 
picked  from  either  side.  If  allowed  to  become 
matted  together  they  degenerate  so  much  as  to  be 
scarcely  worth  picking.  The  same  liberal  treat- 
ment recommended  for  double  Violets  holds  good 
in  the  case  of  single  varieties  also,  the  only 
difference  being  their  remaining  in  the  beds  in 
which  they  are  grown  instead  of  being  planted 
under  glass.  They  are  quite  hardy  and  will  sur- 
vive any  ordinary  winter.  The  varieties  grown 
here  are  :  Doubles — Marie  Louise,  one  of  the  best 
of  rich  lavender-blues,  with  white  and  red  eye, 
but  better  in  spring  than  in  winter — my  plants 
have  thousands  of  buds  on  them  ;  De  Parme,  a 
good  free-blooming  kind,  of  a  pale  lavender 
colour ;  New  York,  said  to  be  better  than  Marie 
Louise,  but  I  cannot  say  much  about  it,  having 
only  grown  it  one  season  ;  Marguerite  de  Savoie. 
a  large,  deep  blue,  very  good  variety :  King  of 
Violets,  very  dark  indigo-blue,  does  best  out  of 
doors  ;  Swanley  White,  a  variety  with  which  I  am 
much  disappointed,  it  is  too  much  the  colour  of  a 
Snowdrop — a  greeny  white;  it  may  come  better  in 
the  spring ;  Comte  Brazza's  is,  I  believe,  mnch 
better.  Singles — Odoratissima,  the  largest  of  the 
blue  singles;  Victoria  Regina,  the  best  purple; 
Czar,  purple;  White  Czar;  and  Argenteaflora, 
a  reputed  perpetual-flowering  variety,  silvery  in 
colour  and  very  fragrant.  J.  TtjRNEB. 

I'ierrejxDit  Gardens,  Farnham. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

While  the  Oak,  Maple,  and  other  trees  are  arrayed 
in  crimson  and  gold,  and  the  woodlands  and  hill- 
sides are  glowing  pictures  of  autumn  foliage,  our 
Chrysanthemums  are  only  bursting  the  buds  of 
their  floral  loveliness.  The  flowers  of  the  fields 
and  woods  have  passed,  unless  it  be  a  stray  Aster 
or  Golden  Rod,  or  the  modest  Witch  Hazel  in  the 
thicket,  yet  the  gayest  of  our  garden  treasures, 
the  Chrysanthemum,  is  only  being  announced. 
It  is  the  middle  of  October,  and  our  Coleuses, 
Heliotropes,  and  Dahlias  have  been  destroyed  by 
frost :  scarlet  Pelargoniums  appeal  for  protection  ; 
the  summer  garden  has  been  broken  up,  and  litter 
and  decaying  stems,  leaves,  and  plants  cry  for ' 
removal.  But  the  end  is  not  yet ;  brighter  and 
gayer  than  summer's  gaudie.'-t  masses  are  the  Ghry 
santhemums.     There  are  many 

Kinds  of  Chrysanthemums.  For  instance, 
the  white  weed  of  our  hay  fields,  the  Paris 
D.T.isies,  white  and  yellow,  so  much  grown  now  for 
winter  flowers ;  the  annual  tricolor  varieties 
of  our  summer  gardens  an!  others;  but  the 
most  esteemed  of  all  are  the  Indian  or  Chinese 
Chrysanthemums  to  which  I  now  refer.  The 
varieties  of  these  are  legion,  and  I  shall 
endeavour  to  arrange  them  in  classes  or 
sections  under  the  designations  of  Japanese, 
Chinese,  Anemone-flowered,  pompones,  but  there 
is  no  rigid  line  of  separation.  The  Japanese  have 
large,  loose,  ragged-looking,  bunch-of-ribbons,  or 
mop-of-shavings-like  flowers,  as  we  find  in  La 
Frisure,  Ceres,  and  Julius  Schaiff.  The  Chinese 
have  large,  symmetrical  flowers,  many  of  them 
being  as  full,  regular,  and  double  as  those  of  the 
finest  Dahlias,  and  the  flower-leaves  incurved,  as 
in  Mr.  Gladstone,  Golden  Beverley,  and  Prince 
of  Wales  ;  or  they  may  be  flat  or  reovirved,  as  in 
Mrs.  Forsyth  or  refulgens.  The  Anemone-flowered 
may  be  .Japanese,  Chinese,  or  pompone,  and  are 
beautiful,  though  peculiar  flowers;  the  disc  florets 
— those  in  the  centre — are  short,  tubular,  and 
toothed,  while  the  outer,  or  ray  florets,  are  broad, 
flat,  and  longer  than  those  of  the  disc.  Mrs. 
Bithers,  Fleur  de  JIarie,  and  Marie  Stuart  repre- 
sent the  three  classes.  Pompones  have  the 
smallest  flowers,  and  though  not  very  showy,  are 
peculiarly  neat  and  pretty,  and,  as  a  rule,  have 
the  fullest  double  and  most  perfect  flowers  ;  the 
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plants  are  stocky  and  extremely  free  flowering. 
St.  Michael,  Souvenir  de  Jersey,  and  Brilliant  are 
fair  example?. 

Propagation  by  seed. — Seeds  advertised  by 
all  prominent  seedsmen,  sown  in  pots  or  boxes  in 
the  house  or  greenhouse  in  spring,  or  in  frames  or 
hotbeds,  germinate  freely,  and  with  due  care 
afford  fair-sized  flowering  plants  by  next  Novem- 
ber. But  it  is  unlikely  that  one  plant  among  a 
hundred  will  be  worth  perpetuating.  The  bulk 
of  the  Chryeanthemum  seed  upon  the  market  is 
raised  in  the  Channel  Islands,  the  south  of  France, 
and  Algiers,  but  of  recent  years  many  have  devoted 
earnest  attention  to  Chrysanthemum  culture, 
saved  seeds  and  raised  multitudes  of  seedlings 
from  their  own  plants,  and  produced  some  of  the 
loveliest  flowers  in  cultivation. 

Cultivation  oltt-op-dooes. — As  soon  as  Chry- 
santhemums are  done  blooming,  cut  them  over  for 
tidiness'  sake ;  see  that  they  are  securely  labelled 
and  cover  them  with  leaves,  evergreen  branches, 
Fern,  or  other  handy  material.  On  the  approach 
of  spring  uncover  them,  and  after  they  have 
started  to  grow  a  little,  lift  and  divide  them, 
replant  the  healthiest  pieces,  and  throw  away  the 
rest.  Never  preserve  the  old  plants  undisturbed, 
as  young  plants  produce  finer  flowers ;  indeed, 
single  well-rooted  sprouts  make  large  specimens 
before  autumn,  and  I  much  prefer  them  to  pieces 
having  several  sprouts.  The  ground  should  be 
well  enriched.  In  dry  summer  weather  it  will  pay 
to  give  occasional  heavy  waterings  to  your  Chry- 
santhemums. In  order  to  secare  nice  stocky  plants, 
their  shoots  should  be  shortened  two  or  three 
times  before  the  end  of  June ;  after  that  let  them 
grow  unchecked  ;  and  if  you  supply  one  stout 
stake  to  each  plant  and  tie  the  shoots  thereto  as 
they  grow,  you  will  have  nice,  shapely  plants  in 
the  autumn.  Of  course,  you  may  let  them  blossom 
where  they  have  been  growing  all  summer,  or  lift 
and  replant  them  elsewhere  at  your  pleasure  ;  if 
carefully  lifted  and  replanted  and  well  watered 
then,  and  kept  watered  till  the  next  rain  comes, 
they  will  go  ahead  and  grow  and  blossom  as  well 
as  if  they  had  been  left  undisturbed.  During  the 
summer  months  I  grow  my  Chrysanthemums  in 
plots  by  themselves  in  rows  3  feet  apart  each  way, 
and  as  my  Abutilons  and  other  summer  plants 
begin  to  appear  shabby,  I  root  them  out  and  re- 
place them  with  Chrysanthemums.  And  in  order 
to  prolong  the  blossoming  period,  I  transplant  a 
lot  in  a  sheltered  nook,  where  I  can  protect  them 
in  the  event  of  frosty  weather. 

Cultivation  in  pots  is  mostly  practised  by 
those  having  greenhouse  room.  The  plants  are 
raised  from  cuttings  or  slips  in  spring,  repotted  as 
they  require  it,  and  kept  moderately  cool  till  the 
end  of  April,  after  which  they  are  fully  exposed 
till  about  the  middle  of  May,  when  they  are 
planted  out,  and  cared  for  during  the  summer 
months  as  advised  for  out-of-door-grown  plants. 
Between  the  1st  of  September  and  October  lift 
and  pot  them,  water  well,  keep  them  faintly 
shaded,  as  under  a  tree,  for  a  few  days, 
stake  firmly,  and  plunge  out  of  doors  till  there 
is  danger  from  frost,  then  remove  them  to 
a  cool,  light,  airy  greenhouse.  When  they 
begin  to  blossom,  keep  them  dry  overhead,  but 
■water  abundantly  at  the  root,  and  weak  liquid 
manure  will  greatly  assist  them.  Some  growers 
say  they  get  finer  blooms  from  plants  that  have 
been  grown  all  along  in  pots  than  they  do  from 
those  planted  out  in  summer  and  lifted  and  potted 
in  ;  but  such  is  not  my  experience,  and  it  is  a 
notable  fact  that  the  best  growers  plant  out  all 
their  Chrysanthemums  in  summer.  Unusually 
large  flowers  may  be  had  by  disbudding,  that  is, 
by  removing  all  the  buds  except  the  end  ones  on 
the  shoots,  as  soon  as  they  appear ;  also  by  pinch- 
ing the  lateral  shoots  of  the  main  branches  so  as 
to  throw  the  strength  of  the  plant  into  the  flower- 
buds  at  the  ends  of  these  branches.  As  cut 
flowers  they  are  very  useful,  and  last  in  perfection 
a  week.  Like  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  and  Lilies,  they 
look  better  alone  than  when  mixed  up,  bouquet 
fashion,  with  other  flowers.  All  are  pretty  in  day- 
light, and  the  golden-bronze  colours  particularly 
so  by  lamplight. 


The  greatest  improvement  in  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  recent  years  has  been  the  introduc- 
tion of  many  fine  Japanese  varieties.  Among  the 
Chinese  sorts  we  cannot  boast  of  better  flowers 
than  were  grown  several  years  ago,  and,  alas, 
many  of  the  choicest  sorts,  as  Golden  Beverley, 
Souvenir  de  Mercedes,  and  Mrs.  George  Eundle, 
are  very  subject  to  mildew.  But  the  Japanese  are 
a  sturdy,  vigorous,  hardy  race ;  so,  too,  are  the 
many  varieties  of  American  origin. 

Early  frosts.— Four  or  five  degrees  of  frost, 
if  of  short  duration,  will  not  materially  hurt  either 
plants  or  flowers,  but  winds  and  drenching  rains 
mar  them  considerably.  There  are  some  early- 
flowering  ones,  as  Madame  Desgrange  and  its 
yellow  form,  Red  Dragon,  Gloire  Rayonnante, 
La  Frisure,  Mdlle.  Mancey,  Madame  Bachoux, 
Anastasio,  Petite  Marie,  Boig  Duval,  Precocity, 
Tresorier  Lacoste,  and  Frederic  Marronet,  that 
come  into  blossom  several  weeks  earlier  than  the 
general  mass.  Or  the  plants  may  be  planted  in 
pots,  boxes,  &c.,  and,  in  the  event  of  frosty  nights, 
taken  indoors,  put  into  a  shed,  or  elsewhere  over- 
night. 

Varieties. — These  have  now  become  very  nu- 
merous.    The  fo. lowing  is  my  selection  :  — 

Japanese. — Admiration,  rosy  lilac:  Ben  d'Or, 
yellow ;  Boule  d'Argent,  rose-purple ;  Bouquet 
Fait,  rose  and  white  ;  Ceres,  pale  purple  to  white  ; 
Comte  de  Germiny,  brown  and  yellow ;  Duchess 
,of  Albany,  darker  than  the  last ;  Elaine,  white ; 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  white  ;  F.  Delaux,  vel- 
vety crimson ;  Gloire  Rayonnante,  satiny  rose ; 
Golden  Dragon,  yellow  ;  Grandiflorum,  yellow ; 
Julius  Scharff,  deep  purple  ;  La  Charmeuse,  deep 
purple  and  silver;  La  Frisure,  silvery  purple; 
Madame  G.  Audiguier,  rosy  pink  ;  M.  Planchenau, 
rose,  purple,  and  white;  Madame  Desgrange, 
white;  P.  Delaux,  crimson;  Red  Dragon,  crimson 
and  yellow  ;  Rubra  striata,  red  and  yellow ;  Soleil 
Levant,  yellow;  Source  d'Or,  red  and  yellow; 
Striata  perfecta,  purple  and  white ;  Triomphe  de  la 
rue  du  Chdtelet,  buff  and  nankeen. 

Chinese. — Barbara,  yellow ;  Baron  Beust,  buff 
bronze ;  Duchess  of  Connaught,  pink-purple ; 
Felicity,  white  ;  Golden  Beverley,  yellow  ;  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  yellow  ;  Gloria  Mundi,  yellow  ;  Mabel 
Ward,  yellow  ;  Mrs.  Forsyth,  white  ;  Mrs.  N.  Hal- 
lock,  yellowish  white;  Prince  of  Wales,  deep 
purple ;  Procure,  bright  amaranth ;  Venus,  rosy 
lilac' 

Some  that  I  should  regard  as  too  small  to  be 
classed  with  the  preceding  and  too  large  to  be 
placed  with  the  small  pompones  are  as  follows : 
Aimee  Ferrifere,  white,  purple  tipped  ;  Eluonore, 
crimson  and  yellow ;  Madame  Bachoux,  lilac- 
purple;  Mdlle.  Marth(5,  white;  Golden  Mdlle. 
Martha,  yellow ;  Mrs.  CuUingford,  white ;  Perle 
des  Beautijs,  yellow  tipped  with  crimson  ;  Prince.ss 
Jleletia,  white  and  pale  purple ;  Webb's  Queen, 
white. 

Pompones. —  Amphilla,  bright  crimson  ;  Anas- 
tasio, pink-purple;  Arbre  de  Noel,  bronze  and 
chrome;  Fanny,  crimson  ;  Inimitable,  yellowish  ; 
Lucr6ce,'crimson  or  yellow  ;  Mdlle.  Mancey,  pink- 
purple  ;  Salamon,  cherry  red  ;  Sanguineum,  red ; 
Secretaire  Daurel,  chestnut  and  yellow ;  Treso- 
rier Lacoste,  yellow  shaded  chestnut. 

Single  and  semi-double. — America,  white 
tinged  purple ;  Bonnie  Rose,  deep  rose-purple ; 
Oassino,  deep  purple  ;  Cineraria,  rich  purple,white 
band  around  eye  ;  J.  Y.  Murckland,  white  ;  Mari- 
gold, brown-red ;  Mrs.  C.  L.  Allen,  deep  rose- 
purple  ;  Mrs.  Robertson,  creamy  white  tinged  with 
purple ;  Peter  Henderson,  clear,  bright  yellow  ; 
Zephyr,  yellowish  white.  I  have  several  other 
singles  of  more  or  less  importance,  and  some,  as 
Attraction,  Rosalind,  and  Yellow  Gem,  that  are 
not  worth  growing. — W.  Falconer,  in  Rural 
New  Yorlier. 


■Winter-blooming'    Pelargoniums.  — 

We  often  read  or  hear  of  certain  sorts  of  zonal 
Pelargoniums  being  the  best  or  among  the  best 
for  winter  blooming,  thus  conveying  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  necessary  to  have  such  sorts  if  we 


wish  to  be  successful.  As  it  happens,  we  invari- 
ably have  plenty  of  bloom  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  that  too  on  nearly  all  the  varieties 
which  we  have.  The  secret  lies  in  well  preparing 
the  plants  and  at  the  proper  time  giving  them  a 
light  position  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  Young 
plants  are  preferred,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to 
bloom  till  the  first  week  in  September,  or  when 
transferred  to  their  winter  quarters.  During  the 
winter  they  are  carefully  watered  ;  they  are  given 
air  on  dry  warm  days  and  fire  heat  almost  con- 
stantly.— I. 


PLANTS  ROOTING   THROUGH  THEIR  POTS. 

After  reading  the  note  on  naturally  grown 
Chrysanthemums  (p.  462)  one  is  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  superiority  of  the  plants  in 
question  was  principally  due  to  the  fact  that  their 
roots  ran  out  of  the  pots  into  good  soil.  What 
renders  this  the  more  interesting  is  that  hitherto 
most  good  growers  have  considered  it  bad  practice 
to  allow  the  roots  to  issue  from  the  pots,  and  em- 
phasised instructions  have  more  than  once  been 
given  to  turn  the  pots  round  now  and  then  when 
plunged,  so  as  to  check  all  tendency  to  do  so. 

Whether  by  allowing  the  roots  to  go  through 
and  into  the  soil  below  the  highest  stage  of  Chry- 
santhemum development  can  be  attained  I  can- 
not say,  but  it  is  evident  that  very  excellent 
results  are  obtainable  in  that  way.  Such  being 
the  case,  it  follows  that  fine  Chrysanthemums  can 
be  grown  with  much  less  labour  in  the  matter  of 
watering  and  shifting  than  by  the  ordinary  rou- 
tine— an  important  consideration.  It  also  follows 
that  comparatively  large  plants  can  be  obtained 
by  pot  culture — a  great  advantage  where  they  are 
required  for  decorative  purposes — and  small  pots 
with  tolerably  large  plants  in  them  are  a  deside- 
ratum. It  seems  paradoxical  to  assert  that  the 
cutting  off  roots  which  issue  in  some  quantity 
from  the  pots  increases  the  amount  of  fibres  in 
the  pots  themselves,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  that  is  frequently  the  case. 

At  one  time  we  used  to  grow  a  number  of 
Strawberries,  which  remained  several  years  in  the 
same  pots  without  fresh  soil.  Our  plan  was  to 
set  them  on  a  piece  of  free  soil  and  allow  them  to 
root  through  for  two  or  three  months.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  they  had  generally  made  quite 
a  thick  mass  of  fibrous  roots  outside  of  the  pots, 
and  one  would  have  thought  that  by  their  destruc- 
tion the  welfare  of  the  plants  would  have  been 
seriously  endangered.  Facts,  however,  pointed  in 
the  opposite  direction,  for  if  they  were  well  at- 
tended to  in  the  way  of  watering,  they  did  not 
appear  to  suffer,  and,  what  was  curious,  a  fresh 
series  of  strong  roots  issued  immediately  from  the 
crown,  which,  thick  and  wiry,  soon  found  their 
way  down  round  the  outside  of  the  pots.  Not 
only  was  this  the  case,  but  the  old  roots  at  once 
began  to  throw  out  white  fibres  the  whole  of  their 
length ,  so  that  the  soil  soon  became  filled  with  them . 
Naturally,  too,  the  strong  leaf -growth  made  by 
reason  of  the  rooting  through  would  have  its 
effect  on  the  rene  wal  of  the  roots,  as  with  a  large 
head  of  foliage  plenty  of  water  can  be  given.  In 
this  way  we  have  kept  Strawberries  five  years  in 
the  same  pots  with  no  decrease  in  their  bearing 
power ;  indeed,  they  were  only  turned  out  of  the  pots 
w'nen  the  crowns  projected  so  far  from  the  soil  as 
to  render  the  production  of  roots  from  them 
practically  impossible.  After  breaking  them  off  in 
September  a  good  top-dressing  of  soot  was  given, 
which  encouraged  the  formation  of  surface 
feeders,  and  gave  the  plants  the  food  they  needed. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  would  answer  to  allow  every 
kind  of  plant  to  root  through,  but  there  are  many 
free-rooting  ones  that  would  be  benefited  thereby. 
Such  things  as  berry-bearing  Solanums,  Ficus 
elastica,  many  Palms,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and 
similar  things  required  in  small  pots  for  decora- 
tion could  be  more  easily  and  better  grown  by 
plunging  the  pots  in  some  light  material  for  a 
couple  of  months  or  more  than  by  shifting.  I 
believe  that  most  plant  growers  think  too  much 
of  shifting  and  not  enough  of  top-dressing  or 
feeding  in  some  way,  the  consequence  being  that 
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plants  often  get  into  pots  oat  of  proportion  to 
their  size.  J.  C.  B. 


Salvia  bollviana  var.  verticillata.— 
This  beautiful  variety  of  Salvia,  now  beginning  to 
flower,  forms  .a  useful  succession  to  the  majority 
of  plants  grown  for  winter  decoration.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  of  Sages  in  general  habit, 
and  is  easily  grown  if  potted  in  rich  soil  and  given 
plenty  of  water  at  all  times.  Cuttings  of  it  rooted 
in  .spring,  grown  on,  and  finally  shifted  into  9-inch 
pots  will  form  plants  the  following  winter  some 
4  feet  high  and  nearly  as  much  in  diameter.  Such 
plants,  with  their  deep  green  leathery  leaves  and 
dark  scarlet  flowers,  are  among  the  most  attractive 
of  greenhouse  plants  at  that  season,  and  form  good 
substitutes  for  o>it-going  Chrysanthemums.  The 
variety  just  named  is  very  distinct,  and  well  worth 
e.xtended  cultivation. — J.  G.  K. 

Erica  melanthera — This  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  autumn  and  winter  floweiing  Heaths 
that  bloom  .at  the  same  time  as  the  better  known 
and  more  largely  grown  E.  hyemalis;  although  its 
flowers  are  very  small,  they  are  produced  in  great 
profusion  on  every  little  point  of  the  preceding 
summer's  growth.  They  are  nearly  white,  but  are 
rendered  conspicuous  on  account  of  their  exserted 
st.Tmens  and  dark  coloured  anthers.  Young  plants 
produce  shoots  nearly  as  long  as  other  strong- 
growing  Heaths,  but  when  several  years  old  this 
species  forms  a  compact,  bushy  head,  and  generally 
grows  evenly  without  pinching.  The  slender 
growths  are  very  useful  in  a  cut  state,  as  they  keep 
good  for  a  long  time  in  water,  and  a  delicate  per- 
fume is  emitted  by  the  flowers  when  fresh.  With 
even  a  small  stock  of  established  plants  and  a 
little  management  by  way  of  hastening  and  retard- 
ing some  portion  of  them,  the  usefulness  and 
general  decorative  value  of  E.  melanthera  may  be 
extended  over  some  three  or  four  of  the  dullest 
winter  months. — Beta. 

Vrlesla  brachystachys.— Many  Brome- 
liaceous  plants  are  certainly  worthy  of  more  at- 
tention than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon 
them  in  this  country,  their  requirements  being 
easily  satisfied,  and  in  several  cases  the  foliage 
is  Jvery  beautiful,  while  the  flowers  of  many  of 
them  are  showy  and  attractive.  One  of  the  most 
conspicuous  in  bloom  now  is  Vriesia  brachy- 
stachys,  a  smallish  growing  kind  that  iiowers 
freely  in  small  pots.  Tlie  flower-scape  is  about 
a  foot  high,  and  the  blossoms  are  arranged  in  two 
opposite  rows  on  the  upper  part  of  it.  Each 
bloom  is  subtended  by  a  large  keel-shaped  bract, 
which  forms  the  principal  attractive  feature  of 
the  inflorescence.  These  bracts  at  the  base  are 
intensely  bright  crimson,  shaded  more  or  less  with 
purple,  which  gradually  merges  into  the  orange 
colour  of  the  upper  part.  In  some  the  orange  is 
much  tinged  with  green.  The  blossoms  them- 
selves are  yellow,  but  do  not  remain  long  in  per- 
fection, and  as  they  protrude  but  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  bracts,  they  are  at  no  time  very  con- 
spicuous. Our  plants  are  simply  potted  in  fibrous 
peat  (the  pots  being  well  drained)  and  kept  on  a 
shelf  in  the  stove  except  when  in  bloom,  when 
they  are  placed  in  a  more  conspicuous  position. 
— H.  P. 

Colouses  in  winter— Although  Coleuses 
are  usually  seen  to  greatest  advantage  in  summer 
and  autumn,  they  may  be  successfully  employed 
as  winter  decorative  plants  where  a  brisk  growing 
temperature  can  be  given  them.  On  dark  winter 
days  the  beautiful  colouring  of  their  foliage  is 
even  more  attractive  than  in  summer,  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  then  little  that  is  briUiant  to 
compete  with  it.  Small  plants  are  most  service- 
able where  drawing-room  and  table  decoration  is 
carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  and  as  plants  used 
for  these  purposes  get  rather  rough  usage,  it  is 
best  to  employ  as  far  as  possible  such  as  can  be 
rapidly  increased  and  grown  on  to  a  useful  size. 
I  put  my  cuttings  of  Coleuses  in  September  and 
October  in  Xi-inch  pots,  and  as  soon  as  rooted  set 
them  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  stove  tempera- 
ture. They  soon  acquire  a  serviceable  size,  and 
when  seen  under  strong  artificial  light,  are  even 


more  effective  than  many  plants  of  greater  value. 
The  varieties  sent  out  during  the  last  fewyears  have 
been  great  improvements  on  those  cultivated  a 
dozen  years  ago,  and  their  lovely  foliage  is  always 
admired.  Where,  indeed,  cut  flowers  are  scarce, 
even  the  tops  of  old  plants  of  Coleuses  that  have 
got  too  large  for  decoration  may  be  utilised  for 
filling  the  cut-flower  basket,  which  at  Christmas- 
tide  usually  taxes  the  resources  of  even  the  largest 
establishments. — J.  G.,  Uanis. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  174. 

BORDER  CARNATIONS. 

(WITH  A  COLOURED   FIG.  OF  BELLE  HALLIDAY.*) 

Ip  we  were  asked  which  is  the  most  charming  of 
our  hardy  summer  border  flowers,  we  should  un- 
hesitatingly name,  next  to  the  Rose,  the  border 
Carnation,  which  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  oldest 
of  our  border  plants,  for  we  read  of  the  Carna 
tion — probably  an  improved  form — having  been 
introduced  by  Gerard  from  Poland  in  l."i',)7.  That 
it  was  commonly  grown  about  London  in  1G29 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  as  many  as 
fifty  sorts  were  cultivated  by  Parkinson.  It  must 
have  been  a  general  favourite  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  for  in  "  The  Winter's  Tale"  he  makes 
Perdita  say :  — 

The  fairest  flowers  o'  the  season 
Are  our  Carnations  and  Stock  Gilliflowers. 
Abercromby  grew  upwards  of  a  dozen  Clove  or 
self-coloured  Carnations.  But  it  is  with  existing 
varieties  we  are  now  chiefly  concerned.  In  colour 
these  range  from  deep  crimson,  through  glowing 
scarlet,  to  the  purest  white,  and  while  yellow  has 
not  been  altogether  unrepresented,  the  examples 
of  this  colour  have  for  the  most  part  been  of  weak 
constitution,  and  unable  to  withstand  the  rigour 
of  our  winters.  A  notable  exception  in  this 
respect  is  the  beautiful  Belle  Halliday,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  annexed  plate  for  this  week.  It  has 
been  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Dicksons,  of  the  I'ilrig 
Park  Nursery,  Edinburgh,  and  is,  as  will  be  seen, 
of  a  lovely  shade  of  lemon-yellow.  In  robust- 
ness of  constitution  it  is  equal  to  the  old 
Clove,  and  that  it  is  floriferous  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  fact  that  as  many  as  a  hundred 
(lowers  and  bads  have  been  counted  on  a  one- 
year-old  plant.  Like  the  rest  of  the  family,  it 
begins  to  open  its  blossoms  in  July,  and  continues 
to  bloom  in  the  greatest  profusion  till  pinching 
winter  frosts  set  in  ;  and  if  the  exacting  cultivator 
is  still  dissatisfied,  he  has  only  to  take  up  the 
plants,  pot  them,  and  place  them  in  a  cool  green- 
house, where  they  will  reward  him  for  his  trouble 
by  continuing  to  open  their  unexpanded  buds 
throughout  the  winter  months. 

The  culture  of  border  Carnations  is  so  simple 
as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest 
cottiiger,  and  although,  like  all  other  flowers,  their 
clear  and  beautiful  colours  will  appear  to  most 
advantage  in  smokeless  atmospheres,  they  are 
much  less  fastidious  in  this  respect  than  most 
plants.  There  are,  indeed,  but  few  hardy  border 
flowers  that  accommodate  themselves  so  readily 
to  unfavourable  surroundings  as  the  Carnation ; 
as  an  evidence  of  this  we  may  mention  that  the 
flowers  from  which  our  drawing  was  made  were 
grown  virtually  in  the  heart  of  Edinburgh,  where 
all  attempts  to  make  the  Rose  feel  at  home  have 
proved  ineffectual.  For  a  long  period  the  Carna- 
tion has  been,  so  to  speak,  the  property  of  the 


'  Drawn  from  flowers  sent  by  Messrs.  Dicksons  it  Co., 
Pilrig  Park  Nursery,  Etlinburgli,  in  first  week  of  September. 


florist,  our  fine  old  Cloves,  if  tolerated  at  all, 
being  relegated  to  any  out-of-the-way  corner;  but, 
thanks  to  the  reaction  that  has  set  in  during  these 
last  few  years.  Carnations  have  been  reinstated 
in  the  prominent  position  to  grace  which  they  are 
so  well  fitted,  and  from  which,  we  venture  to  hope, 
they  will  not  again  be  deposed.  We  have  only  to 
turn  to  Hogg's  treatise  on  the  Carnation,  published 
in  1820,  to  see  how  much  simple  beauty  was  sacri- 
ficed at  the  shrine  of  the  fashionable  florist  in 
those  days.  Any  Carnation  that  did  not  exactly 
fit  the  then  existmg  conditions  was  ruthlessly 
thrown  to  the  rubbish  heap.  The  following  are  the 
properties  which,  according  to  florists,  a  Carnation 
should  possess:  "  The  stem  should  be  strong,  tall, 
and  straight,  not  less  than  30  inches  nor  more 
thf  p  4.5  inches  high  ;  the  flower  should  be  at  least 
3  inches  in  diameter,  consisting  of  a  great  number 
of  large  well-formed  petals,  but  neither  so  many 
as  to  give  it  too  full  and  crowded  an  appearance, 
nor  so  few  as  to  make  it  appear  thin.  The  petals 
should  be  broad  and  substantial,  particularly 
those  of  the  lower  or  outer  circle,  commonly  called 
guard  leaves ;  these  should  rise  perpendicularly 
about  half  an  inch  above  the  calyx,  and  then  turn 
off  gracefully  in  a  horizontal  direction,  supporting 
the  interior  petals,  and  altogether  forming  a  con- 
vex and  nearly  hemispherical  corolla.  The  in- 
terior petals  should  rather  decrease  in  size  as  they 
approach  the  centre  of  the  flower.  The  petals 
should  be  regularly  disposed  alike  on  every  side, 
imbricating  each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  both 
their  respective  and  united  beauties  may  captivate 
the  eye  at  the  same  instant ;  they  should  be  nearly 
flat ;  however,  a  small  degree  of  concavity  or  in- 
flection at  the  broad  end  is  allowable,  but  their 
edges  should  be  perfecty  entire,  that  is  to  say, 
free  from  notches,  fringe,  or  indenture.  What- 
ever colours  the  flowers  may  be  possessed  of,  they 
should  be  perfectly  distinct,  and  disposed  in 
stripes,  broadest  at  the  edge  of  the  petals.  Each 
petal  should  have  a  due  proportion  of  white— !.<"., 
one  half,  or  nearly  so,  which  should  be  perfectly 
clear  and  free  from  spots."  Most  of  these  and 
other  needless  requirements  are,  we  need  hardly 
say,  now  disregarded. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  culture  of 
border  Carnations  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  may  add  that  Carnations  well 
repay,  in  the  quantity,  quality,  and  duration  of 
their  bloom,  good  cultivation.  To  have  them  at 
their  best,  the  ground  should  be  deeply  dug  and 
enriched  with  well-rotted  manure.  In  a  sheltered 
situation  they  may  be  planted  out  in  autumn, 
when  the  layers  are  taken  off,  or  they  may  be 
wintered  in  a  cold  frame  in  free,  rich,  fibry  soil, 
keeping  the  lights  off  always,  except  during  heavy 
rain  or  hard  frost.  In  either  case  they  will  be 
benefited  by  a  mulching  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse 
or  of  short  stable  manure.  Spring  planting  may 
be  done  in  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April, 
and  a  top-dressing  of  cow  manure  will  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  feeding  the  plants  and  counter- 
acting the  effects  of  severe  drouglit.  Should  the 
summer  prove  exceptionally  dry,  liberal  waterings 
ought  to  be  occasionally  given.  Treated  in  this 
way,  they  will  send  up  strong  flower-stems,  which 
must  be  staked,  in  order  to  keep  the  flowers  clean. 
If  desired,  the  plants  may  be  left  undisturbed  for 
two  or  three  years,  when  they  will  form  large 
masses  and  yield  bloom  in  proportion.  Young 
plants  may  be  obtained  either  by  layering  or  from 
pipings  (cuttings)  put  in  when  the  shoots  are 
slightly  flrm,  which  will  be  some  time  in  July. 
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They  shonld  be  put  in  pots  in  a  light  compost  with 
plenty  of  drainage,  placed  in  a  spent  hotbed,  and 
shaded  for  ten  days  or  so,  when  they  will  root 
freely.  If  it  be  desired  to  save  seed,  the  plants 
should  not  be  layered,  as  this  is  said  to  prevent 
seeding.  The  seed  should  be  kept  in  the  pods  till 
the  beginning  of  May,  when  it  may  be  sown  in 
pans  in  a  light  compost,  and  the  seedlings  should 


is  a  Fern-leaved  variety,  but  more  compact  in 
growth  than  the  ordinary  strains  in  this  section, 
and  when  the  neat  and  pretty  pale  green  leaves 
are  surmounted  by  strong  trusses  of  well  formed 
delicate  rose-coloured  blooms  it  is  certain  to 
attract  attention.  In  a  cut  state  it  is  also  ser- 
viceable, and  looks  very  pretty  on  the  dinner- 
table.  Altogether  I  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the 
best  Primulas  in  cultivation,  and  that  is  saying  a 
good  deal  seeing  how  many  varieties  now  exist. 
—W.I. 


Japanese  Bamboos  iu  a  border  at  Ightham.    (See  p.  19) 

be  planted  out  when  about  3  inches  high ;  they 
should  be  shaded,  and  iu  September  they  may  be 
planted  where  they  are  to  flower,  which  they  will 
do  the  following  summer. 

As  to  varieties,  the  following  are  some  of  the 
best  of  their  respective  colours:  White— lirides- 
maid,  Duchess  of  Connaught,  Gloire  de  Nancy, 
Miss  Matthews,  The  Bride,  The  Governor,  and  the 
White  Clove;  scarlet— Coroner,  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Fire-eater,  Helton  Hall,  and  Martial ;  crim- 
son—Dominie Sampson,  Hindoo,  IVince  of  Wales, 
and  The  Nigger;  purple -Gog,  Neptune,  Purple 
em.  Royal  Purple,  and  Sultan ;  striped— Acis, 
Adonis,  Eurydice,  Lord  Stamford,  Miss  Muir, 
Prince  Hal,  and  Titania ;  yellow— Andalusia, 
Beauty  of  Penshnrst,  Belle  Halliday,  and  Mrs. 
George  Hawtrey ;  Picotees— Prince  of  Orange, 
Pilrig  Park,  and  Redbraes.  With  border  Carnations 
ought  to  be  associated  their  equally  hardy  and 
equally  easily  grown  relatives,  the  border  Pinks, 
to  which  many  charming  varieties  have  recently 
been  added,  both  double  and  single ;  these  for 
the  most  part  begin  to  flower  quite  a  month  earlier 
than  the  Carnations,  and  the  two  together  furnish 
fragrant  blooms  during  the  whole  of  the  summer 
and  autumn. 


Primula  Rosy  Queen. -I  am  growing  a 
considerable  number  of  Chinese  Primulas,  and 
the  collection  proves  quite  as  interesting  as  I 
anticipated  it  would  be.  One  of  the  earliest 
bloomers  and  one  of  the  best  is  Rosy  Queen.     It 


Fruit  Garden. 


NEGLECTED  FRUITS. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  fruit  which,  it  is  my 
belief,  have  for  years  past  been  much  neglected, 
viz..  Medlars,  Mulberries,  and  Walnuts.  They  were 
extensively  planted  by  our  forefather?,  but,  ac- 
cording to  my  experience,  the  present  generation 
of  proprietorsof  gardens,  as  well  as  gardeners,  very 
rarely  think  of  planting  trees  of  any  of  them. 
There  may  be  some  slight  excuse  for  not  planting 
Walnuts,  as  these  take  many  years,  perhaps  not 
less  than  half  a  century,  to  attain  a  profitable  size, 
but  neither  Medlars  nor  Mulberries  are  many  years 
before  they  commence  to  fruit,  and  those  who 
plant  them,  in  addition  to  the  satisfaction  of  feel 
ing  that  they  are  making  some  slight  provision  for 
their  heirs,  may  reasonably  anticipate  some  re- 
turn  for  their  trouble.  I  believe  I  may  safely 
assert  that  Medlars  are  only  to  be  found  in 
about  2.5  per  cent,  of  medium-sized  and  large 
gardens,  and  very  rarely  indeed  in  small  ones. 
The  Medlar  season,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  long  one, 
but  Medlars  are  available  during  the  latter  part 
of  November  and  December,  a  time  at  which  des- 
sert fruits  are  very  limited.  I  do  not  say  Medlars 
are  appreciated  by  all  who  have  an  opportunity  of 
tasting  them,  but,  as  it  often  happens  with  other 
comparatively  uncommon  fruits,  there  are  some 


MULBEBBIES,  in  Spite  of  their  longevity,  are 
getting  scarcer  every  year;   they  are   liable  to 
be  destroyed  by  heavy  gales,  especially  when  in 
full  leaf.     When  once  a  principal  branch  is  blown 
off  the  rest  of  the  tree  soon  shares  the  same  fate, 
and  all  who  possess  a  fine  old  tree  will  do  well  to 
anticipate  this  much-to-be-regretted  destruction 
by  simply  chaining  the  principal  branches  to  each 
other,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  their  mutual 
support.    The  Mulberry  is  essentially  a  lawn  tree. 
Here  Mulberries  are  of  imposing  appearance ;  the 
isolation   causes  a  sturdy,   fruitful  growth,   and 
the  clean  turf  preserves  the  fruits  as  they  fall.     It 
is  only  in  the  southern  counties,  however,  that 
lawn  Mulberry  trees  may  be  depended  upon  for 
perfecting  a  crop  of  fruit ;  in  the  more  northern 
counties  Mulberries,  however,  succeed  surprisingly 
well  when   planted  against  a  wall   and  rather 
closely  nailed  in,  the  fruit  being  produced  on  spurs 
as  well  as  at  the  points  of  short-jointed  young 
growth,  or  the  trees  may  be  allowed  to  grow  in  a 
semi-restricted  state,  such  as  so  well  suits  Figs 
when  grown  in  similar  positions.     For  lawns  stan- 
dard trees  are  the  best,  and  these  when  properly 
staked  up  require  no  further  attention.    A  rather 
light  loamy  soil  suits  them,  and  little  or  no  manure 
should    be  given  young  trees,  or  they  will  grow 
much  too  strongly   to   be  fruitful.     When  well 
established  they  rarely  fail  to  ripen  good  crops, 
and  some  healthy  old  trees  yield  bushels  of  fine 
fruit,  considerable  quantities  of  which  are  bought 
up  and  converted  into  a  syrup  by  wholesale  drug- 
gists.    During  the  hot  summer  months  the  fruits 
are  very  refreshing,  though  rather  too  acid  to  suit 
all  tastes  ;  they  are  also  rather  too  juicy  for  tarts, 
and  are  therefore  best  mixed  with  Apples.     The 
black  Mulberry  is   the  variety  cultivated  for  its 
fruit ;  when  ripe  the  fruit  should  be  quite  black, 
and  when  fully  grown  1|  inches  in  length. 

Walnuts  are  too  well  known  to  need  any 
comment,  though,  as  it  happens,  very  few  people 
grow  their  own.  At  a  farmhouse  near  here 
there  is  a  fine  row  of  trees,  which  in  some  sea- 
sons produce  heavy  crops,  and  I  have  often  won- 


who  acquire  a  very  strong  liking  for  them.     The 

only  variety  we  have  here  is  the  Nottingham,  this 

being  the  smallest  fruited,  but  the  best  in  point  [  dered'  why  more  trees  have  not   been  planted  in 

of  flavour.     The  broad-leaved  Datch  Medlar  pro-  i  similar  positions,  or  that  avenues  have  not  been 

duces  much  finer  fruit  and  of  very  good  flavour.  I  more   frequently   formed   with    them.     As   park 

A  strong  loam  appears  to  suit  Medlars  well,  but  i  trees.  Walnuts  are  quite  as  ornamental  as  any 


as  a  rule  they  will  succeed  with  Apple  trees 
wherever  these  may  be  grown.  They  are  usually 
grown  as  standards,  and  require  but  little  pruning 
beyond  an  occasional  thinning  out  of  the  branches 
where  these  are  at  all  crowded.  The  fruits  should 
not  be  gathered  till  early  in  November,  as  if 
gathered  earlier  they  are  liable  to  shrivel.     They 


other  deciduous  tree,  young  trees  especially  pro- 
ducing very  fine  foliage,  and  I  should  think  that 
their  timber  is  as  valuable  as  any  grown  in  this 
country.  If  planted  in  fairly  good  soil  they  are 
not  at  all  slow  growing,  though  in  rather  low 
positions  both  the  delicate  young  growths  and 
fruit  are  liable  to  injury  from  late  .spring  frosts. 
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Yuccas  by  walk  on  top  o£  slope  at  Ightham.   (See  p.  19.) 


may  be  stored  on  a  cool  shelf  in  the  fruit  room 
with  the  open  side  downward.  Part  of  the  crop, 
if  placed  at  once  in  a  box,  covered  with  glass,  and 
set  near  some  hot-water  pipes,  may  be  ripened  by 
the  middle  of  November,  an  acceptable  dish  of 
fruit  being  thus  provided  for  any  special  purpose, 
and  its  season  is  also  lengthened. 


The  very  large- fruited  sorts  are  rarely  of  any  use ; 
the  best  for  planting  are  Highflyer,  Thin-shelled, 
and  Dwarf  Prolific.  W.  I.  M. 


Lifting  fruit  trees. — This  practice  may  be 
necessary  occasionally,  but  it  is  not  one  that  need 
be  put  in  operation  annually  anywhere.   Yet  there 
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are  gardeners  who  persistently  advocate  the  an- 
nual lif  t4pg  of  their  Peach  trees,  even  under  glass, 
and  who  adopt  the  practice  regularly,  or  at 
least  profess  to  do  so,  as  the  pages  of  some  of  your 
contemporaries  testify.  For  my  part  I  think  one 
need  hardly  distinguish  between  lifting  and  root- 
pruning — the  difference  is  merely  one  of  degree 
and  not  of  principle,  but  it  is  certainly  not  need- 
ful to  do  either  every  year.  If  you  lift  a  Peach 
tree,  or  any  other  fruit  tree,  and  replant  it  again, 
the  consequences  are  a  severe  checli  to  growth, 
the  risk  at  least  of  loss  of  crop  the  following  year 
or  partial  loss,  and  a  general  check  to  the  tree, 
root  and  top.  The  second  or  third  year  after 
lifting  are  the  most  fruitful,  and  after  that  the 
cperation  may  be  repeated,  but  not  any  oftener. 
Ptoot-pruning  and  lifting  are  not  beneficial  in  them- 
selves except  in  so  far  as  they  check  over-luxuri- 
ance, but  when  practised  too  often  the  cure  is 
worse  than  the  disease,  for  the  result  is  the  en- 
feeblement  of  the  trees  and  poor  crops  of  fruit  of 
inferior  quality.  Koot-pruning  and  lifting  might, 
however,  be  obviated  in  many  cases  by  planting 
in  properly  prepared  borders  at  the  outset.  8o 
far  as  I  have  noticed,  no  tree,  whether  it  belongs  to 
the  garden  or  the  forest,  ever  grows  too  vigorously 
in  a  poor,  well-drained,  or  shallow  soil.  The  de- 
gree of  vigour  and  maturity  may  be  measured 
e.factly  by  these  conditions,  and  numerous  ex- 
amples of  the  kind  come  under  the  gardener's 
observation  every  day.  No  one  could  produce  an 
over-vigorous  Pear  tree,  for  example,  by  growing 
it  in  a  poor  or  very  shallow  soil  out  of  which 
the  roots  could  not  get.  Not  only  does  poverty 
check  growth,  but  so  also  does  a  shallow  soil, 
however  rich,  and  much  of  one's  labour  in  lifting 
and  root-pruning  might  be  done  away  with  by  a 
realisation  of  this  fact.—  S.  W. 


SUPERNUMERARY  VINES. 
In  forming  new  vineries  a  great  saving  is  effected 
by  planting  supernumerary  Vines.  In  lean-to 
houses  of  good  width— say,  1.5  feet  or  18  feet- 
much  valuable  space  may  be  utilised  by  them 
tor  from  four  to  six  years  which  would  otherwise 
be  lost.  Jlore  Grapes  can  be  cut  from  such  Vines 
in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time  than  from  per- 
manent rods,  which  under  the  circumstances  need 
not  be  cropped  quite  so  heavily  for  the  first  few 
years,  thus  giving  them  time  to  gain  strength, 
when  they  will  last  longer  in  good  condition  than 
if  cropped  heavily  from  the  commencement.  I 
have  had  many  good  crops  of  Grapes  from 
supernumerary  Vines  ;  therefore  I  can  speak  with 
confidence  as  to  their  value.  Bunches  produced 
by  them  have  been  awarded  first  prizes  more 
than  once.  Our  vineries,  three  in  number, 
18  feet  wide  and  about  H  feet  high  at  the 
back,  where  there  is  a  light  about  .S  feet 
0  inches  in  length,  are  well  adapted  for  super- 
numerary canes.  When  planting  them  five  years 
ago  we  had  many  Vines  to  spare,  and  the  idea 
struck  me  to  plant  them  in  the  way  indicated. 
The  permanent  Vines  are  planted  about  a  foot 
from  the  front  wall, and  the  supernumeraries  about 
8  feet  from  it.  The  border  was  made  8  feet  in 
width  at  first,  and  it  has  been  added  to  since  as 
the  roots  extended.  When  planted  the  Vines  were 
cut  down  to  two  eyes  ;  the  most  promising  shoot 
was  left  and  the  other  rubbed  off.  They  grew 
rapidly,  reaching  the  top  of  the  house  the  first 
year;  at  pruning  time  they  were  cut  in  to 
three  eyes  on  the  wires-/ ,-.,  a  pair  of  side  shoots 
and  a  leader.  These  the  same  season  bore  three 
bunches,  or  one  on  each  shoot.  The  lower  buds 
which  broke  from  the  stem  below  the  wires  were 
rubbed  off,  leaving  a  clean  stem  fi  feet  high.  They 
were  quite  like  standard  Vines.  After  the  first 
two  seasons  of  bearing  the  lower  spurs  were  cut 
away  to  give  more  room  and  light  to  the  permanent 
Vmes.  The  supernumerary  ones  were  allowed  to 
have  a  longer  length  of  leader  to  frnit  from  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  spurs  at  the  bottom 
At  present  we  have  a  good  crop  of  Ali- 
cantes  and  Lady  Downes  hanging  on  Vines 
thus  treated.  In  the  early  house  some  rods  of 
Hamburghs  are  still  left  to  carry  one  more  crop  of 
Grapes  preparatory  to  cutting  them  out  altogether. 


In  the  fame  house  we  have  cut  out  this  season  rods 
of  Foster's  Seedling  and  Madresfield  Court,  which 
answered  remarkably  well  treated  in  the  way  just 
named.  Muscats,  in  the  Muscat  house,  and  Madres- 
field Court,  along  with  those  of  Alicante  and  Lady 
Downes  before  mentioned,  have  all  borne  good 
fruit.  A  Vine  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  planted 
in  the  late  vinery  as  a  supernumerary,  bore  this 
last  season  eighteen  good  bunches,  the  berries  of 
which  swelled  to  a  good  size  and  coloured  well, 
free  from  spot,  and  they  kept  in  good  condition  till 
the  first  week  in  November.  E.  Moltneux. 


THE  APPLE  CROP. 
NOTWITHSTANDIXG  that  we  had  such  a  good 
crop  of  Apples  last  year,  there  has  been  a 
fair  average  crop  this  season,  and  one  or  two 
features  connected  with  it  are  worthy  of  remark. 
In  the  first  place,  the  fiuit  has  been  everywhere 
in  this  district  larger,  more  uniform  in  size,  and 
clearer  in  the  fkin  than  it  has  been  for  some  few 
years  past.  In  the  next  place,  perfectly  sound 
fruit  dropped  from  the  trees  earlier  than  usual. 
The  healthy  condiiion  of  the  trees  was  also  remark- 
able; they  were  more  densely  covered  with  foliage 
than  usual  latein  the  season.  The  leaves  were  also 
larger,  and  there  was  a  greater  depth  of  green  in 
them  than  ordinary,  while  insect  pests  were  any- 
thing but  troublesome.  I  stored  this  autuiru  the 
finest  lot  of  Apples  I  have  had  during  my  seven- 
teen years'  residence  in  Somerset ;  they  were 
gathered  from  pyramid  and  bush  trees,  which  are 
about  S  feet  in  height  and  proportionately  broad. 
They  consist  of  the  following  varieties  :  Cox's 
Pomon  ,  always  with  us  an  exceedingly  prolific 
sort,  producing  large  and  handsome  fruits  that 
are  much  esteemed  for  culinary  purposes,  while 
the  tree  makes  a  handsome  pyramid  or  bush  ; 
Glamis  Castle  and  Emperor  Alexander  both  large 
culinary  sorts  that  have  borne  well ;  Worcester 
Pearmain  has  produced  some  fine  highly-coloured 
fruit  ;  and  Kentish  FiUbasket  and  Lord  Suflield 
are  good.  Cellini  has  borne  some  fine  fruit,  as  have 
also  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  and  King  of  the  Pippins. 
In  connection-with  the  management  of  the  bush 
and  pyramid  form  of  trees,  especially  as  regards 
pruning.  I  may  mention  that  I  have  no  hard  or 
fast  rules  to  work  by.  I  rely  more  upon  root- 
pruning  than  on  curtailing  the  branches.  At  the 
same  time,  I  prefer  to  have  suflacient  vigour  in  the 
trees  to  require  the  use  of  the  knife  on  the 
branches  sometimes,  for  without  pruning  I  am 
quite  sure  large  fruit  cannot  be  obtained.  My 
rule  is  to  root-prune  such  trees  as  are  getting  too 
vigorous,  but  in  our  strong  soil  the  time  varies 
according  to  the  season  and  the  habit  of  the 
variety.  Sometimes  I  do  not  have  to  touch  the 
roots  of  such  strong-growing  sorts  as  Kentish 
Fillbasket,  Glamis  Castle,  and  Emperor  Alexan- 
der but  once  in  four  years,  and  sometimes  less.  I 
am  guided  entirely  by  the  condition  of  the 
branches.  When  the  frees  are  strong  enough  to 
make  growth  2  feet  long  in  one  season  I  think  it 
time  to  root-prune,  no  matter  when  that  operation 
was  last  performed.  In  root-pruning  we  are  careful 
that  it  is  performed  without  seriously  mutilating  the 
smaller  roots.  The  soil  is  taken  out  on  one  side  of 
the  tree,  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  from  the  stem, 
according  to  its  size  and  age.  The  largest  roots  are 
then  .searched  out  and  severed  with  a  knife.  The 
soil  is  then  put  back  in  its  place  and  trodden 
firmly.  Every  tree  to  be  root-pruned  is  marked 
in  September  before  the  branches  are  pruned. 
The  root-pruning  I  like  to  have  done  in  October. 
As  regards  pruning  the  branches,  I  have  altered 
my  time  of  doing  it.  I  used  to  prune  about  the 
middle  of  August,  but  as  the  trees  did  not  remain 
so  healthy  as  I  thought  they  ought  to  do  under  the 
circumstances,  I  decided  to  defer  the  cutting 
away  of  the  branches  until  the  fruit  was  gathered", 
and  under  this  system  the  health  of  our  trees  has 
certainly  improved.  In  regard  to  the  value  of 
summer  pruning,  I  at  one  time  held  the  same 
opinion  as  many  more,  viz  .  that  it  promoted  the 
formation  of  fruit  buds,  and  therefore  it  was  an 
essential  part  of  fruit-tree  management.  I  do 
not  say  now  that  it  is  not  so,  but  observation  has 
shown  me  that  any  frnit  tree,  under  a  judicious 


system  of  root -pruning,  will  perfect  as  many  frnit 
buds  according  to  its  bearing  surface  as  it  is  able 
to  produce  fruit,  and  bring  it  to  maturity  without 
the  aid  of  summer  pruning.  Summer  pruning 
may — in  fact,  it  does— increase  the  cumber  of 
fruit  buds,  but  unless  the  bearing  surface  is  in- 
creased proportionately  there  is  nothing  gained  by 
it,  and  the  bearing  surface  of  any  tree  must  neces- 
sarily be  in  proportion  to  the  form  in  which  it  is 
grown.  Any  pirticular  branch  upon  a  tree  may, 
by  the  skilful  manipulations  of  the  pruner,  be  made 
to  form  any  number  of  fruit  buds  according  to  its 
length,  and  supposing  it  had  set  thirty  or  more, 
the  strength  of  the  tree  might  only  be  able  to 
bring  to  maturity  one-third  of  that  number ; 
therefore  I  maintain  that,  although  it  may  be 
desirable  in  the  case  of  young  trees  to  adopt,  sum- 
mer pruning  in  order  to  bring  them  into  form,  it 
is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  practise  it  on 
well-formed  specimens.  J.  C.  C. 


MELON  CULTURE. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  Melons  require  more 
heat  and  attention  than  they  really  do,  and  many 
refrain  from  cultivating  them  on  that  account, 
but  if  plants  are  started  any  time  from  the  begin- 
ning of  April  up  to  the  end  of  May  or  middle  of 
June,  they  may   be   grown    successfully   in    any 
ordinary  pit  or  frame  deep  enough  to  admit  of 
light  fermenting  material  to  afford  a  little  warmth 
for  the  roots,  as  sun  heat  will  do  the  rest.     The 
most  important  point  is  to   obtain  good   strong 
plants  to  start  with,  and  as  many  of  these  can  be 
raised  and  got  up  to  a  proper  size  in  a  one-light 
box,    the  best  way,  where  there  are  not  houses 
in  which  to  sow  and  rear  them,  is  to  make  up  a 
hotbed  specially  for  the  purpose,  as  by  so  doing 
they  may  be  nursed  on  till  the  frames  are  clear  of 
bedding  plants  and  the  weather  is  favourable  for 
planting  them  out.     The  hotbed,  to  be  sweet  and 
wholesome,  should  be  made  of  manure  and  leaves 
or  tan  that  have  been  mixed  up  and  turned  over  a 
few  times  to  let  out  the  fiery  gases  and  sweeten, 
when  the  material  will  be  ready  for  putting  to- 
gether and  may  be  used  without  risk  of  injury  to 
the  most  tender  foliage.     To  save  having  to  dis- 
turb the  young  Melons  after  they  are  up,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  sow  two  seeds  in  tlie  centre  or  sides  of  a  pot, 
and  when  up,  to  pull  out  the  weakest  and  leave 
the  other  to  grow ;  or  if  sown  in  a  pan  it  should  be 
done  thinly  in  finely  sifted  leaf-soil,  from  which 
they  wilt  lift  with  plenty  of  roots.  They  may  then 
be  potted  singly  in  fibry  loam  and  shaded  slightly 
for  a  day  or  two  till  they  get  fresh  hold,  when  the 
more  sun  and  light  they  get  the   more  stocky  and 
robust  will  they  grow.     If  the  temperature  in  the 
frame  stands  anywhere  above  (J0°  by  night,  that 
will  be  quite  hot  enough,  and   to   conserve    the 
warmth  and   keep  it  steadily  at  that,  the  glass 
should  he  covered  with  mats  or  protected  in  some 
way  again.'-t  wind  and  frost.     In  the  mornine',  as 
soon   as  the  heat  in  the  frame  reaches  75°,  air 
should  be  admitted   by  tilting  the  backs  of  the 
lights,  but  this  must  be  done  cautiously,  so  as  not 
to  let  in  cold,   cutting  draughts  or  to  lower  the 
heat  beyond  the  point  mentioned.     With  air  on, 
no  harm  will  accrue   if  the  heat  runs  up  to  8.->°, 
and  when  it  reaches  that  point  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  lights  higher,  or  the  foliage  may 
burn.     By  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon  the  frame 
may  be  closed,  but  the  plants  and  interior  on  fine 
sunny  days  should  be  syringed  with  tepid  water 
to  make  the  atmosphere  moist,  which  will  keep 
the  plants  clean  and  help  to  push  them  along.  As 
soon  as  they  have  made  a  rough  leaf  or  two,  they 
should  be  stopped  by  having  the  points  nipped 
out,  which  will  cause   them  to  break  from  below 
and  branch,   so  that  when  planted  out  they  will 
lie  flat  on  the  ground.    All  that  is  requisite  by 
way  of 

PoTTO.M-HEAT  to  grow  Melons  during  the 
summer  is,  as  above  stated,  just  enough  to  give 
them  a  good  start,  which  a  foot  or  two  deep  of 
any  fermenting  material  will  do.  This,  put  into 
the  pits  or  frames  in  a  hot  state,  should  have  a 
good  ridge  of  soil  laid  along  the  middle,  and  if 
the  lights  are  then  kept  close  for  a  few  days,  suffi- 
cient warmth  will  have  been  driven  into   it  to 
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make  it  ready  for  planting.  Before  doing  this, 
however,  it  should  be  rendered  firm  by  pressing 
or  treading,  as  Melons  do  best  in  a  firm  root-run. 
If  the  pits  or  frames  are  wide,  the  plants  may  be 
placed  about  2  feet  apart,  and  a  yard  if  narrow, 
which  will  aflcord  ample  room  for  them  to  run  and 
spread.  By  the  time  the  shoots  reach  the  outside 
of  the  ridge  it  will  be  necessary  to  nip  out  the 
points,  as  when  they  lengthen  out  they  will  reach 
the  limits  of  the  frame,  and  the  stopping  causes 
laterals  to  form.  On  these  the  fruits  show,  and 
the  laterals  should  at  once  be  stopped  one  joint 
beyond  the  fruit;  as  the  flowers  open  they  must 
be  fertilised,  otherwise  they  will  not  set.  As 
soon  as  it  can  be  seen  that  they  are  set  and  swell- 
ing, all,  except  three  or  four  of  the  best  situated, 
should  be  removed,  as  either  three  or  four  are 
quite  enough  for  a  plant,  unless  each  can  have  a 
great  deal  of  room. 

The  principal  point  to  be  attended  to  in 
growing  Melons  in  frames  is  to  keep  all  lateral 
growths  stopped  as  they  show,  so  as  not  to  allow 
them  to  overshadow  the  main  foliage,  which  should 
have  plenty  of  room,  and  the  branches  so  trained 
by  pegging  out  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the 
g:round.  To  prevent  red  spider  there  is  nothing 
like  clear  water,  which  may  be  sprinkled  on  daily 
during  sunny  weather  just  before  closing  the 
frames,  but  to  save  chilling  the  leaves,  the  water 
must  be  warm  and  so  poured  on  as  to  avoid  wetting 
the  collars  of  the  plant?,  as  when  that  is  done 
continuously  they  are  apt  to  canker  at  that  par- 
ticular part.  The  heat  Melons  will  stand  and  en- 
joy when  damped  down  and  closed  is  surprising ; 
the  frames  may,  therefore,  be  always  shut  by 
three  at  the  latest ;  but  during  the  day  they  should 
have  plenty  of  air,  which  will  keep  them  healthy 
and  strong.  When  the  fruits  are  swelling  fast 
liquid  manure  is  a  great  help,  but  this  should  be 
discontinued  some  time  before  they  ripen  or  the 
flavour  will  be  impaired,  as  also  occurs  if  kept 
too  wet  at  the  roots.  As  to  sorts  of  Melons 
to  grow,  their  name  is  legion,  and  each  cultivator 
has  his  particular  favourite.  The  following, 
though  not  new,  are  as  good  as  any,  and  all  do  well 
in  a  frame  :  Read's  Scarlet  Flesh  and  Scarlet  Gem 
among  the  coloured  kinds,  and  Eastnor  Castle, 
Bailey's  Hybrid,  Golden  Perfection,  and  Queen 
Emma  in  the  green-fleshed  class,  and  all  these 
grow  to  a  moderate  size,  are  handsomely  netted, 
and  look  well  on  a  table.  S.  D. 


PRUNING  AND  DRESSING  VINES. 

Now  that  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  where  the 
fruit  has  all  been  cut,  the  Vines  should  be  pruned. 
The  long-rod  system  consists  in  taking  up  one  or 
two  young  canes  from  near  the  base  of  the  Vine 
each  year,  which,  at  the  time  of  pruning,  are 
shortened  back  to  from  two-thirds  to  one-third  of 
their  entire  length,  the  crop  being  borne  on  the 
young  rod  or  rods  from  the  bottom  up  to  where 
they  are  cut  back,  and  on  the  old  cane  that  has 
produced  them  above  where  they  were  severed, 
except  in  cases  in  which  it  was  cut  away  as  soon 
as  the  fruit  was  removed  ;  in  that  case  the  young 
one  is  generally  left  nearly  the  entire  length  of 
the  rafter  ;  but  this  method  is  now  comparatively 
little  practised,  and  never  had  very  much  to 
recommend  it,  although  by  it  larger  bunches  are 
often  produced  than  by  the  other  system.  Ama- 
teurs are  more  likely  to  succeed  under  the  spur 
system,  though  the  Vines  in  time,  owing  to  the 
length  which  the  spurs  assume  in  the  course  of 
years,  have  a  less  sightly  appearance  than  in 
the  case  of  the  long-rod  system.  This  is  a 
fault  which  can,  however,  be  avoided  by  yearly 
cutting  from  each  rod  a  few  of  the  spurs 
completely ;  young  shoots  will  spring  from 
the  base  where  these  have  been  removed 
and  will  take  their  place,  though  it  often 
happens  that  such  shoots  do  not  show  fruit 
freely  the  year  after  they  have  been  formed.  It 
is,  however,  always  better  to  prune  with  a  view 
to  a  crop  than  for  mere  appearance  sake,  and  I 
should  not  recommend  any  bearing  wood  ever 
being  shortened  closer  than  to  where  a  good 
plump  eye  can  be  retained,  even  should  this  be 


the  second  above  the  base  where  the  current 
season's  shoot  had  sprung,  and  in  no  case  to  sever 
the  shoot  too  near  the  eye  that  is  retained.  The 
advantage  of  pruning  in  this  fashion  is  that  the 
second  eye  may  produce  a  good  stout  bunch,  whilst 
the  usually  weaker  bud  at  the  base  of  the  shoot 
may  show  no  bunch,  or  one  that  is  a  sort  of  half 
bnnch,  half  tendril ;  and  if  the  lower  eye  shows 
fruit  satisfactorily,  then  the  shoot  from  the  second 
eye  can  be  removed  altogether.  Where  Vines  are 
strong  enough  to  bear  freely,  there  is  little  to  be 
feared  as  to  their  showing  a  sufiicient  crop,  pro- 
vided the  wood  has  been  fully  ripened,  unless 
where  overcropping  has  been  practised,  or  they 
have  been  so  grossly  neglected  as  to  allow  them 
to  become  a  prey  to  red  spider  or  thrips  early  in 
the  season,  long  before  the  leaves  had  fulfilled 
their  allotted  functions.  There  is  one  other  point 
to  which  I  would  direct  attention,  and  that  is,  not 
to  retain  too  many  spurs  on  each  rod  ;  it  is  a  com- 
mon occurrence  to  see  a  spur  retained  at  the 
greater  number  of  the  joints,  which  is  much  too 
close,  crowding  the  roof  with  small  half-developed 
leaves;  whereas,  if  the  spurs  be  from  1  ft.  to  15  in. 
apart,  they  are  quite  near  enough.  In  the  case  of  Vines 
that  are  pruned  now  with  a  view  to  their  being 
started  more  or  less  early,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
give  them  their  winter  dressing  at  once.  Before 
appljing  this  it  is  usual  to  strip  off  some  of  the 
outer  bark,  but  in  this  operation  I  would  espe- 
cially urge  the  inexperienced  to  be  cautious,  and 
only  take  off  such  as  is  quite  loose  and  hanging 
in  a  dead,  stringy  condition ;  the  unnatural  practice 
of  close  scraping,  so  as  to  remove  the  whole  of 
the  outer  covering  almost  down  to  the  living 
inner  bark,  polishing  the  rods  oil  smooth  like  a 
knotted  walking-stick,  is  fatal  in  its  effects,  pre- 
venting the  Vines  ever  growing  and  thickening  as 
they  ought  to  do.  This  scraping  process,  I  am 
aware,  is  often  done  with  the  intention  of  re- 
moving the  eggs  of  red  spider,  thrips,  and  other 
insects,  bat  in  this  case  the  cure  becomes  worse 
than  the  disease.  After  removing  just  the  loose 
outer  portion  as  just  described,  dress  at  once  with 
the  usual  mixture  of  clay,  sulphur,  a  little  Gis- 
hurst  and  soot,  and  fresh  cow  manure,  the  latter 
to  help  the  dressing  to  stick,  stirring  all  well  to- 
gether, and  using  it  about  the  consistency  of 
thick  paint,  brushing  it  in  thoroughly  to  get  it 
into  every  crevice,  especially  about  the  base  of 
the  spurs.  After  they  are  dressed,  the  rods  may 
either  be  tied  up  in  their  places  under  the  rafters 
or  across  the  house  over  the  fiont  path  if  there 
happens  to  be  one  ;  in  this  way  a  fair  amount  of 
light  will  be  admitted  to  whatever  plants  occupy 
the  house  during  the  winter.  T.  B.  S. 


Stra'wberriea  in  autumn.— "In  the  first 
week  in  August  they  were  just  beginning  to  pick 
Strawberries  some  fifteen  miles  north  of  Inver- 
ness." This  fact  thus  reported  to  me  seems  to 
bear  directly  on  a  discussion  which  took  place 
some  twelve  months  ago  concerning  the  autumn 
treatment  of  Strawberries  in  pots.  I  then  coun- 
selled the  top  dressing  of  plants  which  had  become 
thoroughly  root-bound,  as  a  means  of  increasing 
their  fertility  by  the  natural  process  of  strengthen- 
ing the  fruit  germ,  which  must  form  from  the 
first  week  in  September  to  the  end  of  October. 
Any  deficiency  of  nutriment  at  that  time,  I  ar- 
gued, would  be  one  means  of  decreasing  the  crop 
the  following  year.  This  was,  however,  objected 
to  on  the  ground  that,  after  August,  Strawberries 
having  completed  their  growth  require  nothing 
more  than  pure  water,  which  is  tantamount  to 
saying  that  dnring  September  they  make  no 
growth,  for  all  the  time  a  plant  grows  it  requires 
food.  But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  has  all  this  to 
do  with  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  in  the  far  north  ? 
Whj',  simply  that  if  Strawberry  picking  begins 
there  in  August  only,  the  season  lasting  from  three 
weeks  to  a  month,  we  will  say,  the  plants  which 
have  borne  must  make  their  growth  again  in 
September,  since  the  fruit  is  not  taken  from  them 
much  before  that  time.  It  therefore  follows  that 
the  fruit  germ'on  which  the  next  year's  crop  de- 
pends is  then  termed,  and  that  a  Strawberry  plant,  I 
to  yield  well,   must  not  lack  for   nourishment  ( 


dnring  the  early  autumn  months.  It  would  be  of 
real  interest  to  know  whether  the  average  7ield  of 
Strawberries  in  the  open  is  greater  in  3istricts 
where  the  crop  is  over  by  the  latter  end  of  July 
than  where  the  fruit  ripens  a  month  later.  Ac- 
cording to  my  experience,  plants  grow  with  greater 
freedom  dnring  the  first  three  weeks  in  September 
than  at  any  other  time,  and  when  the  autumn  is 
mild  they  will  no  more  than  be  at  rest  by  the  end 
cf  October,  all  depending  on  the  absence  of  frost 
and  general  temperature.  I  therefore  contend  that 
during  this  period  there  should  be  no  lack  of  food, 
and  that  root-bound  plants  are  often  sufferers  from 
the  want  of  it. — J.  C.  B. 

Prunicg  Gooseberries.— In  July  last  I 
saw  a  wonderful  example  of  the  effects  of  high 
culture  on  the  Gooseberry  in  a  villa  garden  not 
far  from  Quarter  Bridge,  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Last 
year  I  saw  the  bushes  at  the  same  season,  and 
noticing  that  they  were  growing  in  good  soil,  and 
that  they  had  produced  some  fine  shoots  of  great 
length,  I  advised  the  proprietor  to  give  up  the 
cutting-back  plan  of  pruning  and  simply  thin 
out,  leaving  the  longest  and  best  shoots.  The 
result  was  highly  gratifying.  On  one  hush,  for 
example,  of  an  erect  habit  I  measured  one  shoot, 
which  was  about  3  feet  long  and  bore  a  perfect 
string  of  fine  berries  the  whole  of  its  length.  The 
tall  branches  had  become  top  heavy  with  the  weight 
of  fruit  on  them,  and  they  had  to  be  supported  by 
stout  stakes.  By  this  mode  of  pruning  the  pro- 
prietor reckoned  he  had  doubled  his  crop  in  ore 
season.  As  Gooseberries  area  paj  ing  crop,  it  is 
well  to  know  that  the  secret  of  quick  returns  is 
good  soil  and  manure  and  strong  annual  growths 
or  shoots,  which  may  be  reduced  in  number,  but 
never  shortened.  I  hear  that  some  of  the  London 
market  gardeners  adopt  this  plan  successfully. 
Unlike  most  other  fruits,  the  Gooseberry  can 
hardly  be  over-cropped,  for  no  matter  how  much 
fruit  a  bush  bears,  if  it  at  the  same  time  produces 
good  wood,  a  full  crop  is  sure  the  following  season. 
Good  culture  therefore  consists  in  securing  such 
growths. — J.  S.  W. 

Ne'W  Chinese  Plum. — A  number  of  shrubs 
and  small  trees  which  came  from  an  European 
correspondent  a  few  years  ago,  says  the  American, 
Agriculturist,  were  planted  in  a  nursery  row  pre- 
paratory to  making  a  final  disposition  of  them. 
This  year  one  of  these  attracted  attention  by  a 
show  of  fruit.  It  proved  to  be  Prunus  Simoni 
(Simon's  Plum),  a  native  of  the  northern  part  of 
China.  The  tree,  now  about  10  feet  high,  has 
slender,  erect  branches.  The  lance-shaped  leaves 
are  minutely  serrated  on  the  margin,  and  have 
from  two  to  four  small  globose  glands  at  the  base. 
Tae  leaves  are  dark  green  and  shining  on  the 
upper  surface  and  lighter  coloured  and  dull  below. 
The  fruit,  ripe  about  August  10,  sometimes  reaches 
2  inches  in  diameter,  though  usually  smaller,  and 
has  a  very  short  stem.  It  is  much  flattened 
lengthwise,  and  at  a  short  distance  appears  like  a 
diminutive  Apple.  It  has  a  distinct,  but  not  very 
deep  suture.  The  skin,  which  is  perfectly  smooth, 
is  of  the  dark  red  colour  known  as  cinnabar.  The 
flesh  is  of  an  apricot  colour  and  somewhat  adherent 
to  the  stone.  The  stone  has  a  nearly  orbicular 
outline,  thicker  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  and 
marked  with  furrows  and  holes  in  a  similar  manner 
to  that  of  the  Peach,  though  in  a  less  degree.  The 
fruit  has  an  agreeable  and  peculiar  odour,  recalling 
that  of  the  Apricot.  The  flesh,  while  not  very 
juicy,  is,  when  fully  ripe,  agreeable,  with  a  marked 
and  pleasant  flavour,  in  which  the  taste  of  bitter 
Almonds  is  quite  perceptible.  It  is  the  possibilities 
that  this  new  Plum  presents,  rather  than  what  it 
now  is,  that  interest  us.  When  we  see  what  has 
been  done  in  improving  the  Sand  Pear  by  hy- 
bridising, we  hope  someone  may  experiment  with 
the  Simon's  Plum,  and  make  it  the  foundation  of 
a  new  class  of  Plum  and  perhaps  of  Peaches. 
Pomologists  will  observe  in  this  fruit  a  remarkable 
union  of  the  characters  that  distinguish  the  Plum 
and  the  Peach.  Its  smooth  skin  and  the  character 
of  the  flesh  are  those  of  a  Plum,  while  the  glands 
at  the  base  of  the  leaves  and  the  grooved  and 
rough  stone  are  like  those  of  the  Peach  ;  indeed, 
Decaisne   originally   named    it    Persica    Simoni 
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(Simon's  Teach).  This  species  shows  that  Ben- 
tham  and  Hooker  were  right  in  uniting  the 
AlmoncT,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apricot,  kc,  all 
under  the  single  genus  Prunus. 


FRUIT  TREES  FOR  NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND.* 

Late  spring  frosts  and  hail  showers  while  the 

blossom  is  expanded  or  the  fruit  young  and  tender 

are  the  most  frequent  sources  of  disappointment, 

while,  in  addition  to  atmospheric  changes,  there  is 

sometimes  cold,  unfavourable  situations  to  contend 

with,  having  poor  soil,  or  an  unsuitable  subsoil, 

so  that  only  the  very  hardiest  of  hardy  fruits  will 

succeed  in  such  places.     It  has  hitherto  been  too 

much  the  practice  to  select  sorts  of  fruit  trees  of 

reputed  excellence  and  high  quality,  and   plant 

them,    without    first    taking    into 

consideration    whether  or  not   ilio, 

conditions  are  in  every  way  suited 

to  their  requirements.     To  a  want 

of  due  discretion  on  these  points 

may  be   attributed  much  of   the 

failures  often   experienced.     It  is 

of    the  utmost    importance    that 

fruit    cultivators  should    first   of 

all  consider  the  climate,  soil,  and 

situation  on  which  fruit  trees  are 

to  be  grown,  and  wherever  doubts 

exist  advice   should   be  obtained 

from  those  whose  authority  can  be 

relied  on. 
The  Cherry,  owing  to  its  early 

ripening,   I  will  take  first.     It  is 

easily  grown  upon  most  kinds  of 

soil  that  is  not  too  damp  or  water- 
logged below.  It  does  best  budded 

on  the  Gean  or  wild  Cherry,  but 

has   of    late    years   been   a   good 

deal   in   demand   budded  on  the 

Uahaleb    stock,   which    brings   it 

into  earlier  fruit-bearing,  as  well 

as  dwarfs  its  growth.     I  do  not, 

however,   approve    of    this    stock 

for  general    out-door  cultivation  ; 

the  Clean  is  preferable ;  on  it  the 

tree    will    attain    a    larger    size 

and    live    longer.      Most    of    the 

varieties   of   Cherry  will  succeed 

grown  against  walls  of  any  aspect 

in  this  northern  district,  while  the 

early  varieties  do  well  as  orchard 

trees,  where  birds  can  be  kept  off. 

The  May  Duke,  an  old  favourite 

sort,  can  be  had  in  succession  for 

nearly  three  months   by  planting 

against   a    south    wall    for    early 

fruiting,  and    others    against   an 

east  or  west  aspect  for  the  summer 

supply,    and     some    on    a    north 

aspect,  where  they  can  be  safely 

kept   under   a  net  until    late  in 

September.     Here  we  seldom  fail 

in    having    a    succession    up    to 

that  date.     The   Black  Circassian 

or   Tartarian,    Late   Duke,   B'ack 
Eagle,  and    Florence,    the   latter 

a    variety    of    the    white    heart 

type,  firm  in  flesh,  rich  In  juicy, 

flavour,  and  also  a  good   keeper,  are  the   sorts 

which  we  grow  for  dessert.  The  .Morello  and 
Kentish,  grown  principally  for  cooking  purposes 
and  preserving,  are  best  upon  a  north  aspect  wall 
or  as  standards  in  the  orchard.  The  great  difii- 
cnlty  here,  however,  is  protection.  The  following 
are  mentioned  as  being  worth  growing  where  a 
variety  of  kinds  is  desirable,  viz.,  Downton,  Bigar- 
reau,  Elton,  Ludwigs  Bigarreau,  Ox  Heart,  and 
Royal  Duke.  I  may  also  here  remark  that  al- 
though the  Cherry  is  not  a  fastidious  tree  as  re- 
gards soil  and  situation,  yet  it  does  not  like  its 
roots  tampered  with  and  disturbed  when  grown  up 
to  well-established  trees.  It  does  not,  therefore, 
replant  well,  neither  is  it  suited  for  root  lifting, 
like  most  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  It  has  also  a  disin- 
clination to  grow  on  a  spot  where  a  tree  of  the 


same  species  had  grown  before,  unless  the  soil  ,  The  tree  is  strong  and  a  good  bearer.  The  Green 
has  been  either  wholly  renewed  or  otherwise  j  Gage  is  a  sort  so  well  kno.vn,  that  no  description 
liberally  mixed  with  an  additional  quantity  of  [  jg  required.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  ripens  here 
fresh  loam.  j  on  a  standard.     It  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other 

The  I'lcm,  one  of  the  hardiest  of  stone  fruits,  sort  in  rich  flavour,  and  is  much  prized  both  for 
grows  fieely  on  most  kinds  of  soil,  and  is  fairly  I  dessert  and  kitchen  purposes.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
suited  for  our  northern  climate.  A  number  of  ]  not  a  profitable  Plum,  being  rather  a  shy  bearer 
kinds  are  well  adapted  for  growing  against  walls  ]  and  soon  over;  it  ripens  about  the  end  of  August, 
of  a  south-east  or  west  aspect,  where  they  ripen  j  Jefferson    is    a    fine,    showy,  egg-shaped    Plum, 


well  and  prove  of  excellent  flavour.  Early  Prolific 
is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  useful  I'lums  for 
growing  on  walls  of  east  or  west  aspect,  and  on 
standards  for  succession.  It  is,  as  the  name 
designates,  an  abundant  bearer,  and  suited  for 
either  table  or  culinary  purposes.  It  is  small 
in  size,  rich  purple  when  fully  ripe,  and  carries  a 
fine  bloom.  It  was  sen  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Rivers 


Ii^htham.    Entrance.     See  p.  10.) 


about  thirty  years  ago.  Both  it  and  Early  Purple, 
a  Plum  of  similar  size  and  colour,  were  stated 
to  have  been  produced  from  the  Early  Orleans. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  I  raised  two 
seedling  Plums  from  a  fruit  picked  up  under  a 
tree  of  the  Early  Prolific.  The  fruit  contained  a 
double  kerneled  stone,  and  both  vegetated  and 


yellow,  and  spotted  with  crimson  on  the  side  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  Its  flavour  is  good  and  it  is 
juicy  and  melting  ;  a  good  dessert  fruit.  The  tree 
is  a  free  grower ;  it  does  well  here  on  east  and 
west  walls,  and  in  good  autumns  ripens  on 
standards.  It  is  ripe  in  September,  and  hangs 
well  on  the  tree  for  keeping  up  a  succes- 
sion. Orleans  is  an  old  well-known  sort,  worthy 
of  a  place  on  a  wall  of  east  or  west  aspect, 
although  it  does  well  on  a  standard,  and  is 
more  commonly  grown  as  such.  Its  fruit  is 
round,  red  and  purple  in  colour,  flesh  firm, 
parting  freely  from  the  stone ;  when  well 
ripened  on  walls  it  may  be  used  for  dessert, 
but  it  is  best  suited  for  culinary  purposes.  It 
ripens  in  August,  and  may  be  termed  a  second 
early  Plnm.  Drop  d'Or,  a  small,  round  golden 
Gage  of  French  origin,  ripens  early.  Its  fruit  ia 
rich  and  sweet  and  well  suited  for  dessert.  It 
is  a  shy  bearer  and  weakly 
^.    .^  in  constitution.      Cloth  of    Gold 

"~"  is  a    large    yellow   sort,   with    a 

clear,  smooth  skin  like  White 
Magnum  Bonum.  It  is  a 
free-stone,  firm  in  flesh  and  of 
mild  flavour.  It  is  best  adapted 
for  culinary  use.  The  tree  is 
of  free  growth  and  its  foliage 
large.  Kirke's  is  a  pretty,  round, 
medium-sized  Plum,  stalk  long 
and  slender,  colour  blue,  with  a 
beautiful  bloom  when  well  ripened, 
nearly  equal  in  appearance  to  what 
is  seen  on  the  Alicante  Grape. 
It  is  a  clingstone  with  greenish 
coloured  flesh  of  good  flavour  ;  a 
handsome  fruit  for  the  dinner 
table.  The  tree  is  of  free  growth, 
shoots  long  and  slender,  with 
smooth,  shining  foliage.  Royal 
Hdtive,  a  small  round,  reddish 
speckled  fruit,  ripens  on  a  west 
aspect  wall  in  September.  It  is 
a  rich,  highy  flavoured  dessert 
Plum,  free  in  growth,  but  a 
shy  bearer.  Victoria  possesses 
two  valuable  qualities  much 
wanted  in  all  classes  of  fruit, 
viz.,  hardiness  and  free  bear- 
ing. It  is  a  variety  so  well 
known,  that  I  need  not  here 
describe  it.  When  well  ripened, 
it  is  not  a  bad  table  fruit, 
but  its  principal  merits  consist 
in  the  two  qualities  above 
mentioned.  Washington  is  a 
large,  oval,  greenish  jellow 
Plum,  round  and  flattened  at 
the  ends,  juicy,  and  of  a  fiat- 
tish  flavour,  possessing  no  par- 
;  a  gross  -  growing  tree,  with 
and  a  shy  bearer.  Purple  Gage 
not  much  seen  in  cultivation. 
It  is,  however,  a  useful  late  Plum,  ripening 
on  east  aspect  walla  in  October.  It  is  a  free 
grower,  with  large  foliage ;  the  fruit  is  round, 
medium  sized,  and  of  a  dingy  purple  colour ; 
flavour    good.      Its    principal   merit  consists    in 


ticular  merit 
large  foliage, 
is    a    variety 


»  Kead  at  the  North  of  Scotland  Horticultiu-al  Associa- 
tion's meeting  by  Mr.  J.  Webster,  Gordon  Castle,  Banff. 


grew  up  together.   Some  curiosity  existed  to  know 

whether  both  plants  would  prove  to   be  of  the  \  ripening^after  autumnal  varieties  are  over  and 
same    kind.    One    fruited   a    year    sooner    than    hanging  well  on  the  tree  after  it  is  ripe.     Violette 

Hdtive,  a  medium-sized  purplish  Plum  of  good 
flavour,  is  suited  either  for  dessert  or  kitchen ; 
growth  vigorous.  Gisborne's  Seedling  is  a  yellow 
free-stone  fruit  of  medium  size  and  mild  flavour  ; 
it  is  a  great  bearer  and  does  well  as  a  standard. 
Guthrie's  Golden  Gage,  a  hardy,  free-growing 
Plum,  bears  small  oval-thaped  fruit,  which  as- 
sumes a  rich  golden  colour,  with  small  crimson 
spots  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun ;  flavour 
fair,  best  suited  for  kitchen  purposes.     Coe's  Gol- 


year 

the  other,  and  carried  fruit  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  parent,  while  the  other  variety, 
which  had  a  larger  and  rougher  leaf,  had  also  a 
larger  fruit,  which  was  later  in  ripening  and  in 
appearance  and  colour  like  the  Orleans.  Colum- 
bia, a  large  red  Plum  of  American  origin,  ripens 
at  Gordon  Castle  on  an  east  wall  early  in  August. 
Its  fruit  is  ovate- roundish  at  both  ends  ;  flesh  firm, 
parting  freely  from  the  stone,  and  of  an  agree- 
able acid  ;  it  is  best  suited  for  kitchen  purposes, 
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den  Drop,  a  fruit  of  great  merit,  resembles  Jeffer- 
son both  in  colour  and  shape,  with  a  little  more 
taper  at  the  stalk  end,  and  also  spotted  with  crim- 
son on  the  side  next  the  sun.  It  is  a  clingstone 
with  a  rich  juicy,  pleasant  flavour.  It  ripens  on 
an  east  or  west  aspect.  The  tree  is  hardy  in  con- 
stitution, and  keeps  its  fruit  hanging  until 
shrivelled ;  altogether  a  first  class  dessert  Plum. 
Webster's  Gage,  a  seedling  raised  here  from  Coe's 
Golden  Drop  crossed  with  Green  Gige,  bears  me- 
dium-sized fruit,  oval  roundish  at  both  ends,  stalk 
long  and  slender,  flavour  rich  and  juicy,  a  good 
dessert  Plum.  The  tree  is  vigorous  and  ripens 
its  fruit  best  on  a  south  aspect.  Ickworth  Im- 
peratrice,  one  of  the  latest  Plums  grown,  U  most 
valued  when  allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  until  the 
fruit  shrivels  before  gathering,  when  it  resembles 
a  dried  Prune  both  in  size  and  shape  ;  flesh  firm, 
sugary  and  rich.  The  tree  is  vigorous,  shoots 
smooth,  long,  and  slender.  The  above  have  all 
been  grown  and  proven  here,  along  with  about 
two  dozen  seedlings  of  considerable  merit  and 
some  other  named  sorts.  In  this  northern  district 
the  roots  of  Plums  and  other  fruit  tree3  which  are 
well  established  are  the  better  of  being  raised 
and  kept  near  the  surface,  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
short,  well-ripened  wood  and  higher  flavoured 
fruit.  The  list  may  be 
thought  some  what  rather 
lengthy,  but  it  is  given 
in  order  that  intend- 
ing planters  may  judge 
for  themselves  as  to 
the  sorts  best  suited 
for  their  requirements. 

Tub  Apricot,  al- 
though a  native  of  Asia, 
succeeds  well  in  a  favour- 
able situation  against  a 
south  wall  north  of  the 
Grampians.  It  is  com- 
monly budded  on  the 
Plum  stock,  for  which 
it  is  well  adapted.  It 
does  well  also  on  its 
own  roots,  but,  being 
hard  and  brittle,  they 
are  not  so  well  suited 
for  root-raising  or  re- 
planting when  large  as 
the  Plum  stock.  The 
Moorpark  is  best  suited 
for  general  cultivation, 
and  may  be  raised  from 
the  kernel  without  graft- 
ing. I  have  had  numbers 
of  them  produced  in  that 
way,  and    have  always 

found  them  to  correspond  with  the  parent.  I 
never  had  one  that  I  could  say  was  any  improve- 
ment upon  it.  We  also  grow  several  other  va- 
rieties, such  as  Hemskerk,  Gros  Peche,  Breda, 
Brussels,  &c  ,  but  none  equal  Moorpark  either  for 
free-fruiting  or  quality.  The  soil  bast  suited  for 
this  tree  is  a  dry,  fiiible  loam,  resting  on  a  dry 
sub-soil.  In  some  places  the  trees  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce gross  rampant  shoots  that  do  not  properly 
ripen.  To  overcome  this  the  best  method  is  to 
curtail  the  roots  and  bring  the  remainder  near 
the  surface  by  root-raising.  An  Apricot  when 
well  ripened  is  one  of  our  best  fruits,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  any  extra  trouble  as  regards  root 
management.  Keeping  summer  growths  well 
shortened  and  the  shoots  close  to  the  wall  is  im- 
portant both  for  fruit  and  buds.  The  great  triil 
in  Apricot  management  is  in  spring  when  the 
blossom  is  open,  and  even  after  the  fruit  is 
formed  frost  and  heavy  showers  of  hail  frequently 
injure  it,  although  well  protected  by  the  ordinary 
methods. 

The  Peach,  a  native  of  Persia,  is  even  more 
diflioult  to  manage  in  our  short  summers  than  the 
Apricot,  as  it  continues  to  make  later  growth.  In 
autumn  the  wood  is  often  impsrfectly  ripened, 
and  Scotland,  taken  as  a  line  of  damarcation,  can- 
not be  considered  to  be  within  the  radius  of  good 
Peach  cultivation,  although  in  good  summers 
fruits  of  good  size,  colour,  and  flavour  are  to  be 
found  along  the  south  shores  of  the  Moray  Firth 


and  in  Easter  Ross — perhaps  as  fine  as  are  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  Scotland.  In  order  to  check 
late  growth  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  roots  under 
thorough  control.  Here,  the  border  on  which  they 
were  to  grow  was  excavated  to  the  depth  of  3  feet 
2  inches  ;  18  inches  deep  of  stones  was  put  in  the 
bottom,  and  only  20  inches  in  depth  of  soil 
allowed  for  the  roots,  which  are  thus  kept 
thoroughly  well  drained  and  near  the  surface,  no 
cropping  being  allowed  over  them.  They  get  a 
copious  watering  once  or  twice  in  a  season,  espe- 
cially in  such  summers  as  the  last.  There  are  sea- 
sons, however,  such  as  that  of  1870,  that  balUe  all 
our  efforts ;  several  large  trees  were  entirely 
ruined  then,  and  others  had  to  be  put  in  their 
place.  As  a  rule,  I  would  not  recommend  Peaches 
to  be  planted  for  outdoor  cultivation,  except  in 
very  favoured  localities.  The  sorts  that  succeed 
best  here  are  Royal  George,  Barrington,  Noblesse, 
P.ellegarde,  Violelte  Hutive,  and  Hale's  Early. 
Nectarines  take  a  little  longer  than  Peaches  to 
ripen,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  recommended 
for  outdoor  culture  in  Banffshire. 

Pears  and  Apples.— The  cultivation  of  these 
is,  I  consider,  better  understood  than  that  of  stone 
fruits.  I  will,  therefore,  only  select  the  names  of 
sorts  which  I  have  most  confidence  inrecommend- 


lies,  and,  although  not  equal  in  quality  to  many 
new  kinds  in  cultivation,  still  it  is  better  to  keep 
to  those  which  are  best  adapted  to  this  aistrict, 
where  our  summers  are  short,  than  to  make  a 
change.  The  following  is  a  list  of  table  sorts, 
which  ripen  early,  and  are  pretty  hardy  and  free- 
bearing,  viz. :  Early  Harvest,  Juneating,  Oslin, 
Thorle  Pippin,  Kerry  Pippin,  Devonshire  Quarren- 
den,  and  Margil.  The  last  resembles  the  Ribston, 
ripens  better,  and  is  nearly  equal  to  it  in  flavour. 
To  these  may  be  added  Irish  Peach,  Marg.iret, 
American  Pippin,  and  Ribston,  which  requires  a 
wall  to  perfect  its  flavour  in  this  northern  district. 
Kitchen  varieties  consist  of  such  free- bearing 
sorts  as  Lord  Suffield,  Hawthornden  and  its  red 
variety,  Eohlinville  Seedling,  Keswick,  Royal  and 
Dutch  Codlins,  Stirling  Castle,  Alfriston,  and 
Cellini.  In  addition  to  these  may  be  added 
Northern  Dumpling  and  Beauty  of  Moray— two 
sorts  raised  by  myself  from  hardy,  free-bearing 
varieties,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  equally  as  fmit- 
ful  and  hardy  as  any  of  those  enumerated.  This 
short  list  will,  I  fear,  be  somewhat  disappointing, 
but  in  reality  the  sorts  suited  to  our  climate  are 
small  in  number.  Let  me  here  remark,  however, 
that  an  addition  to  the  number  of  varieties  of  a 
hardy,  free-bearirg  type  is  much  wanted— free- 
bearing  kinds  that  will 
withstand  our  adverse 
clima'ewith  impunity. 


IgliLliuin.    CuYurud  way  in  cutut} aid.    (buc  p.  11^.) 

ing  as  ofl:ering  the  best  chance  to  produce  satis- 
factory results.  Amongst  Pears,  the  Early  Craw- 
ford, or  Lammas,  so  named  from  its  ripening  early 
in  August,  and  the  Green  Chisel,  are  both  suited 
for  early  use,  and  ripen  well  upon  standards,  the 
quality  of  both  being  fairly  good  when  well 
ripened.  Citron  des  Garmes,  a  good  early  green 
sort,  succeeds  best,  like  the  Jargonelle,  against  a 
wall.  The  following  six  sorts  have  been  grown 
here  with  success  upon  espaliers,  but  in  ordinary 
cases  it  is  preferable  to  plant  them  against  a  wall, 
viz.,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Bsurrij  Blanc  or  White 
Beurre,  Flemish  Beauty,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Summer  Franc  Real. 
These,  when  well  ripened,  are  good,  showy  dessert 
fruits.  The  other  six  sorts  are  also  fairly  good  in 
quality,  and  of  a  size  suited  for  table,  viz.,  Gail- 
lot  Rosat,  Moorfowl  Egg,  Swan's  Egg,  Windsor, 
St.  James,  and  Grey  Gudewife,  the  last  a  large 
Pear  of  Scottish  origin,  with  russety  skin  and 
good  in  quality,  tree  vigorous  in  growth.  The 
remarks  just  made  regarding  the  Pear  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  Apple.  Indeed,  of  the  two,  I 
would  consider  the  latter  best  understood,  there 
being  much  less  difficulty  in  getting  trees  to  grow 
than  in  getting  them  tp  fruit.  The  secret  of 
success  depends  more  upon  suitable  sorts  than  on 
the  soil.  High  class  Apples  are  of  little  use  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  except  under  glass  in  orchard 
houses.  The  sorts  which  I  have  found  to  do  best 
in  this  locality  are  principally  well-known  varie- 


Early  Hellebores. 

—  The  mild  weather 
which  we  have  had  and 
sharp  frosts  lately  ha\e 
injured  some  of  our  Hel- 
lebores; II.  guttatus,  H. 
colchicus,  II.  pnrpuras- 
cens,  H.  abchasicus,  H. 
cupreus,  and  others  that 
were  too  forward  have 
suffered  almost,  I  fear, 
irrecoverably.  All  those 
just  mentioned  had  to- 
wards the  middle  of 
December  pushed  their 
flower-stalks  a  good  •> 
inches  or  3  inches  abjve 
the  mulchings,  and  at 
this  season,  when  the 
leaves  being  few  afford 
little  or  no  protection, 
those  just  opening  their 
blossoms  have  suffered 
most.  They  have  never 
been  protected  by  hand- 
lights  or  cloches,  bat 
they  are  growing  in 
naturally  well-sheltered  nooks,  with  exposure's 
varying  from  west  to  north.  H.  niger  and  its 
varieties  angustifolius  and  altifolius,  clumps  of 
which  stand  side  by  side  with  those  injured,  hive 
not  baen  affected  in  the  least. — K. 

Polyerala  Chamssbuxus  —It  is  strange  to 
read  in  M.  Correvon's  note  (p.  7)  that  he  expresses 
surprise  almost  amounting  to  incredulity  at 
this  capital  plant  being  grown  successfully  in 
England.  Certainly  with  us  there  is  no  difticalty. 
We  have  perhaps  some  sixty  or  seventy  plants 
grouped  in  different  positions  ;  one  patch  on  the 
flat  in  full  sun,  one  on  a  northward  and  another 
on  a  westward  slope,  some  on  perpendicular  wall- 
like rockwork  facing  south,  and  a  nursery  line 
under  a  north  wall.  Of  these  the  greater  part 
were  from  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  at  an  elevation  of  1600  feet,  and  from 
the  lake  of  Como  at  about  the  same  elevation  ; 
they  came  by  post  and  were  by  no  means  well 
rooted ;  a  few  were  from  northern  and  midland 
home  nurseries.  All  have  done  well ;  I  may  even 
venture  to  say  that  we  have  never  lost  a  plant, 
and  many  have  been  given  away.  With  us  it 
forms  dense,  close  tufts  not  more  than  5  inches 
high.  I  do  not  know  if  it  ever  acquires  in  English 
cultivation  the  freely  bushing  and  even  straggling 
habit  that  one  notices  in  its  alpine  homes.  May 
this  be  the  effect  of  age?  Our  oldest  have  been 
planted  six  years  and  show  no  disposition  to  en- 
large    upwardly,  though     they    increase    freely 
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laterally  by  underground  runner?.  Onr  soil  is 
peaty  sand  upon  rock,  about  400  feet  above  sea- 
level.  It  seems  to  do  best  where  it  is  coolest  at  the 
root.  I'robably  the  climate  of  Geneva  is  too  hot 
and  dry.  In  any  case  it  is  highly  interesting  to 
hear  M.  Oorrevon's  remark,  and  encouraging  to 
know  by  this  and  many  other  instances  how  well 
suited  for  our  English  gardens  are  hundreds  of  the 
loveliest  of  alpine  flower.^. — G.  J.,  lIVs/  Surrey. 


Flower  Garden. 

NOTES  ON  HAKDY  PLANTS. 
Androsace  Laggeki. — This  has  not  only 
much  of  the  beauty  and  habit  of  the  best  of  the 
Androsaces,  but  its  capabilities  of  enduring  our 
climate  all  the  year  round  give  it  an  importance 
which  is  worthy  of  careful  note.  It  is  as  easily 
cultivated  as  most  of  the  Saxifrages,  and  more  so 
than  many.  Those  who  have  tried  their  hand  at 
this  genus  would  not  do  amiss  to  try  this  species, 
for  whether  they  have  succeeded  or  not  with  such 
as  A.  villosa,  pyrenaica,  ciliata,  obtusifolia,  hel- 
vetica, Wulfeniana,  and  one  or  two  others  of  the 
difficult  European  species,  it  would  appear  to  be 
desirable  to  have  at  least  one  in  such  a  vigorous 
state  of  growth  as  that  in  which  this  may  be  had, 
and  as,  perhaps,  no  other  can  be  ;  at  any  rate,  no 
other  European  sort  grows  like  it  with  me.  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  due  to  its  glabrous  character,  and 
the  endurance  of  these  alpine  gems  under  culture 
may  almost  be  measured  according  to  the  smooth 
or  hirsute  surface  of  their  herbage.  For  instance,  A. 
carnea,  laotea,  corouopifolia  (biennial),  and  one  or 
two  others  may  be  managed  with  ordinary  care,  and 
these  are  nearly  free  from  hair.^,  but  most  of  the 
kinds  above  named  are  not  only  thickly  beset 
with  hairs,  but  they  are  smaller  in  the  leaf  and 
of  more  compact  habit  than  the  others.  These 
last  named  features  are  doubtless  the  cause  of 
many  succumbing  wholesale  to  our  autumn  fogs 
and  wet  winters.  If,  in  planting,  provision 
is  made  for  the  silky  roots  going  deep  in  a 
soil  mainly  composed  of  humus,  v;e  are  pretty 
well  on  the  way  to  success  with  all  the  Androsaces, 
whilst  with  the  glabrous  sorts,  hardly  another 
difficulty  remains ;  for  when  the  long  roots  get  at 
the  moisture  natural  to  depth,  they  can  endure 
any  amount  of  sunshine.  That  much  may  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  different  species  requiring  humus 
and  detritus  of  specified  qualities  is  no  doubt  true, 
as  evidenced  by  altitudes  and  formations  by  which 
their  habitats  are  so  well  defined,  but  when 
Nature  gives  up  such  plants  to  the  foster-mother — 
art — it  seems  that  the  greater  changes  in  one  set 
of  conditions  open  the  way  to  changes  or  even 
a  total  neglect  of  minor  details.  True,  it  is, 
however,  that  with  a  judicious  mixture  of  English 
peat,  leaf -mould,  loam,  and  sandstone  grit,  all  the 
above  named  Androsaces  may  be  grown  in  this 
country,  with  of  course  the  protection  of  glass 
for  the  hairy  kinds  in  winter  as  just  indicated. 
A.  Laggeri  may  be  grown  by  all  ;  in  ordinary 
loam  in  the  open  ground  well  rooted  plants  may 
be  set,  and  they  will  grow  like  the  mossy  Saxi- 
frages. Bits  the  size  of  a  florin  spread  to  a  diame- 
ter of  C  inches  or  8  inches,  or  fill  a  :!-inch  pot  in 
one  season.  It  is  the  freest  of  all  I  have  grown 
excepting  the  Himalayan  sarmentosa ;  it  much 
resembles  carnea.  Flowers,  rosy  red,  in  compact 
clusters  on  erect  scapes  from  2  inches  to  'i  inches 
high. 

Harpalium  rigidum.— Not  one  word  of  praise 
too  much  has  "  W.  C.  T."  used  (pp.  5L'7-28)  in  re- 
gard to  this  plant,  which  may  excusably  be  called 
a  Sunflower.  But  I  cannot  imagine  how  anyone 
could  take  it  for  an  annual,  nor  on  account  of 
its  non-production  of  seed  should  there  be  any 
difficulty  in  getting  plenty  of  stock  of  it.  I  am 
aware  that  the  exact  spot  where  a  fine  growth 
stood  one  year  may  not  know  it  again,  but  no- 
thing could  be  more  prolific  of  underground 
Btems,  which  vary  in  length  from  a  foot  to  o  feet, 
running  just  under  surface  and  terminating  in  a 
sort  of  tuberous  knob,  from  immediately  under 
which  fleshy  roots  issue  whilst  yet  the  parent 
plant  is  green ;  later  the  old  stool  dies,  also  the 


underground  stems  right  close  to  the  new  crowns. 
This  sort  of  plant  can  hardly  be  called  annual,  I 
think  ;  if  so,  numerous  others,  generally  taken  for 
perennials,  would  require  to  have  their  durations 
altered,  as  they  only  differ  in  the  length  of  their 
offsets  or  underground  stems.  I  can  also  assure 
those  wishing  to  grow  this  plant  that  there  is  not 
the  least  want  of  hardiness  about  it,  and  certainly 
no  need  to  take  up  the  roots  the  same  as  those  of 
Dahlias ;  if  the  new  roots  have  run  too  far,  they 
may  be  lifted  and  placed  where  desired,  but  that 
is  all  that  is  needful.  Here  a  big  patch  is  literally 
roped  with  its  thick  roots,  and  the  young  crowns 
crop  out,  and  also  are  bare  on  the  walk,  and  from 
the  great  abundance  of  it,  it  receives  no 
care.  This  has  been  so  for  many  winters, 
thus  to  my  mind  proving  its  prolific,  perennial,  and 
hardy  character. 

Ranunculus  aconitifolius  fl-pl  (known 
as  the  Fair  Maids  of  France  or  the  true  Bat- 
chelor's  Buttons). — Of  this  it  may  be  asked, 
why  is  it  so  rarely  seen  ,'  It  is  charming  in  a  cut 
state,  and  the  crop  of  flowers  is  both  large  and  of 
long  duration.  The  best  results  are  always  to  be 
had  from  cultivated  single  crowns.  On  old  roots 
left  in  the  ground  the  crowns  become  crowded 
and  small ;  besides,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
plant  forks  and  becomes  dense  too  many  crowns 
are  objectionable.  When  the  roots  are  dormant  they 
should  be  lifted,  and  such  of  the  large  crowns  as 
can  be  taken  with  a  full  complement  of  the  fasci- 
culated roots  may  be  divided  from  the  rest  and 
replanted  for  the  following  season's  bloom.  The 
other  parts  may  be  cut  to  a  single  crown,  no 
matter  how  small,  and  if  set  in  a  nursery  bed  of 
rich  light  loam,  they  will  make  fine  stock  for 
another  year.  Those  who  may  care  to  try  this 
plan  of  preparing  single  crowns  will  find  that  they 
will  have  not  only  as  large  a  crop  of  flowers,  but 
they  will  be  vastly  improved  in  Cjuality. 

Cypripedium  spectabilb.— It  is  not  long 
since  I  said  a  few  words  about  this  Slipperwort, 
but  as  it  is  a  plant  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
and  value,  other  seasonable  notes  concerning  it 
may  be  allowable.  We  have  just  been  lifting 
from  the  open  the  annual  stock  for  potting  pur- 
poses. I  am  sure  it  cannot  be  generally  known 
how  vigorous  this  plant  may  be  had  in  sticky  peat 
and  sand  kept  moist.  It  has  battled  bravely 
with  Foxgloves,  Horse-tail,  and  Roses,  and  the 
new  roots  are  long  and  thick  and  the  crowns  more 
plump  than  are  newly  imported  roots.  But  what 
caused  me  to  speak  so  soon  again  of  this  hardy 
Orchid  was  what  I  consider  to  be  most  suggestive, 
viz  ,  bits  of  old  black  rhizome,  which  must  have 
been  thrown  down  when  trimming  the  roots  for 
pots  last  year,  have  under  the  above  named  con- 
ditions sprouted.  Here  we  have  not  only  a  proof 
that  these  simple  conditions  are  ample  for  it,  but 
that  the  plant  has  much  vitality.  Before  the 
present  lifting  a  part  of  the  patch  was  in  greater 
shade  than  the  other,  and  it  was  found  that  those 
roots  more  exposed  to  sunshine  were  the  better 
grown  ;  the  hottest  summer  will  do  no  harm  if  the 
moisture  at  the  roots  is  well  sustained. 

Ericas  are  very  attractive  at  this  dull  season, 
owing  to  their  pretty  habit,  rich,  though  sombre, 
tints,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  their  flowers.  E 
carnea  is  a  well  known  favourite,  but  the  variety 
alba  is  not  yet  cultivated  to  a  great  extent.  Much 
as  the  type  is  liked,  many  will  prefer  the  white 
kind  :  both  are  now  in  flower.  Nobody  sees  alba 
but  they  wish  to  possess  it ;  the  foliage  is  a  paler 
green,  and  the  myriads  of  tiny  white  bells  with 
reddish  protruding  anthers  render  this  very 
dwarf  Heath  one  of  the  most  attractive  rock 
plants  that  could  be  named  for  winter  effect ; 
and  then  let  those  who  have  not  tried  it 
dress  their  greenhouse  bouquets  with  sprigs  of 
it  and  they  will  have  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  its  culture  for  cut  blooms  in  winter. 
E.  mediterranea  nana  will  soon  be  in  flower,  unless 
the  weather  becomes  severe,  bat  otherwise  it  is  a 
pleasing  object  among  dwarf  plants.  E.  vulgaris 
Foxi  is  most  distinct.  It  forms  itself  into  dense, 
rounded  cushions  but  a  few  inches  high.  What  a 
lovely  heathery  mound  might  be  had  of  it,  with 
Snowdrops  appearing  between   the  cushions  in 


winter,  Sisyrinchiums  and  Scillas  later.  Dog's- 
tooth  Violets  in  spring,  Anomatheca  cruenta  in 
summer,  and  Colchicnms  and  autumn  Croci  to 
follow.  Its  winter  tint  is  a  fine  bronzy  green.  If 
even  the  Ericas  required  peat,  the  little  that  would 
serve  their  short  roots  could  not  be  denied  them, 
but  they  thrive  admirably  in  a  loose  loam  on  a 
well-drained  plot. 

Thymus  caknosus  is  a  handsome  little  shrub. 
Few  would  take  it  for  a  1  hyme  who  had  not  had 
some  former  acquaintance  with  it.  A  plant  here 
several  years  old  is  but  a  foot  high,  and  resembles 
a  miniature  Conifer,  or  it,  perhaps,  may  be  better 
compared  with  a  very  dwarf  Rosemary,  and  the 
scent  of  the  evergreen  foliage  is  all  but  identical 
with  that  of  that  sweet  herb.  Its  minute,  almost 
white,  summer  flowers  have  no  merit  as  bloom, 
but  the  Lombardy  Poplar-like  habit,  the  sage- 
green,  fleshy,  cocoon-shaped  leaves,  not  much 
larger  than  a  groat,  all  go  to  make  it  a  distinct 
object  for  rockwork.  In  a  cut  state  it  forms  a 
sweet  contribution  to  the  scent  jar,  and  as  I  have 
proved  it  to  be  capable  of  enduring  drought  at 
the  roots,  it  would  make  a  useful  winter  green 
for  the  dwelling-room  window.  Many  things  as 
we  have,  we  cannot  yet  well  afford  to  neglect 
hardy  sweet-scented  Evergreens  of  such  neat 
habit  as  this.  As  herbaceous  plants  lose  their 
foliar  parts  day  by  day  the  garden  grows  darker, 
and  what  remains  of  verdure  becomes  more 
noticeable. 

Heucheeas.— Some  e'ght  or  ten  kinds  are  to  be 
found,  showing  almost  every  shade  of  green,  run- 
nmg  on  to  brownish  purple.  No  one  who  grows  them 
in  variety  can  want  for  beautiful  foliage  in  mid- 
winter, and  if  a  corresponding  quantity  of  Christ- 
mas Roses  are  grown,  the  two  combined  are 
capable  of  decorating  a  table  in  no  mean  style. 
The  outline  of  the  leaves  of  the  Alum  roots  is 
roundish,  heart-shaped,  broken  by  lobes  which  in 
their  turn  are  toothed.  Throughout  their  growing 
period  their  tints  are  changing,  say  hardening,  so 
that  by  the  end  of  the  year  they  have  a  ripe 
bronzy  effect,  in  some  instances  resembling  the 
variations  on  zonal  Pelargoniums.  This  foliage 
keeps  good  if  not  cut  until  new  growth  sets  in 
in  spring.  Few  of  the  Heucheras  have  flowers  of 
any  worth  J.  Wood. 

']\'oociri!fi;  Kirlistall. 


PI- AN  TING  PINKS. 


Pinks  may  be  planted  with  success  in  permanent 
beds  any  time  after  the  pipings  are  rooted  in 
autumn,  or  the  planting  may  be  deferred  till 
spring,  when  beds  may  be  made  for  them  as  late 
as  February  or  March  ;  but  autumn  planting— i.e., 
as  soon  as  the  pipings  are  well  rooted— is  best. 
Pinks  need  a  rich  loamy  soil  thoroughly  drained, 
being  impatient  of  stagnant  water  at  the  root.  If 
the  soil  is  naturally  unsuitable  for  their  growth, 
rich  loam,  consisting  of  rotted  turves  from  12 
inches  to  18  inches  in  depth,  should  be  substituted, 
and  at  1  foot  deep  place  2  inches  or  3  inches 
of  rotten  cow  manure,  to  form  a  rich  bottom  in 
which  the  roots  can  run.  The  easiest  method  of 
managing  Pink  beds  is  to  dig  out  the  soil  1  foot 
deep  and  place  the  manure  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bed,  making  the  soil  rich  to  the  depth  of  1  foot  by 
forking  into  it  some  rotten  manure  and  leaf- 
mould  before  putting  in  the  pipings.  If  planting 
is  deferred  until  spring— thus  giving  the  plants  a 
second  move  instead  of  bringing  them  direct  from 
the  striking  bed — the  roots  must  be  carefully 
spread  out,  and  after  being  well  watered  their 
roots  should  receive  some  protection  during 
frosty  weather,  alternate  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing being  against  them— in  some  cases  even 
pushing  the  plants  out  of  the  ground.  Beds 
3  feet  wide  are  best,  and  the  plants  should  be 
9  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  but  when  four  rows 
are  planted  in  each  bed,  0  inches  will  be  found  to 
be  a  good  distance  from  plant  to  plant.  Leave 
alleys  12  inches  wide  between  the  beds.  If 
comeatable,  the  plants  will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
frequent  applications  of  artificial  manure.  The 
end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August  is  a  good 
time  to  put  in  pipings,  which  may  be  made  in 
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the  usual  way ;  they  may  either  be  dibbled  into 
pots  filled  with  sandy  soil  or  pricked  into  a  hand- 
light  filled  with  loamy  soil,  having  a  good  portion 
of  sharp  sand  mixed  with  it  to  keep  the  whole 
open.  Shade  from  bright  sanshine  daring  hot 
days  until  thoroughly  rooted,  which  generally 
takes  six  weeks  to  accomplish.  When  rooted  give 
plenty  of  ventilation,  and  expose  the  plants  to 
the  open  air  before  planting  them  out  into  the 
beds  VVm.  Cheistison. 

Homen-ood. 


TREE  P.KONIES. 
By  way  of  reply  to  Mr.  Frank  Jliles,  who  seeks 
information  respecting  Tree  Pnjonies,  I  send  you 
herewith  the  names  of  the  original  Chinese  varie- 
ties, all  or  most  of  which  were  introduced  by  For- 
tune : — 


Atalante 

Atropurpurea 

Atrosanguin  a 

Beauty  of  Canton 

BelU 

Berenice 

Camellia 

Colonel  Malcolm 

Confucius 

Carnelia 

Dr.  Bowring 

Empereur  ae  Chine 

Globosa 

Glory  of  Shanghai 

Hippolyte 

Jewel  of  Chusau 


I.la 

Lord  Macartney 

MandMrin 

Oilorata  rosea 

Osiris 

Picta 

Pride  of  Honglionj 

Purpurea 

Keevesia'  a 

I'obert  Fortune 

Salmonea 

.^amarang 

Sir  tlej.  Staunton 

Vivid 

Zenobia 


In  reference  to  these,  it  would  be  unfair,  perhaps, 
to  name  any  firm  in  preference  to  another,  but  I 
am  at  Mr.  Miles'  service  if  he  wishes  to  know  by 
letter  the  names  of  firms  which  are  most  likely  to 
best  attend  to  his  orders.  As  to  Von  Siebold's 
introductions,  they  were  partly  sold  to  Prince 
Frederic  of  the  Netherlands,  and  never  passed 
into  commercial  hands  ;  the  rest,  as  far  as  I  re- 
member, were  bought  by  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  & 
Son,  of  Hiarlem.  The  Prince  Frederic  collection 
consist3d  of — 


Empereur  de  Russie 
Imp^ratricede  KU;sie 
Prince  Alexandre 
Prmce  d'Orang:e 
Prince  Frederic 


Those  given  over  to  commence  were 
Alexandre  de  Bumboldt 
Baruu  de  Hiigel 
Duchesse  d'Orleans 
Empereur  Alexandre  II. 
Empe  eur  d'Autriche 
Empereur  de  France 
Flora 
Grand   Due    de   Sjxe- 

Meimar 
Grande  Duchesse  Helena 
.lohn  Xindley 
Imperatrice  d'Aut'iche 
Imp6ratrice  de  France 
Madame  de  Cock 
l«ympha;a 


Prince  Henri 
Priucesse  d'Oranse 
Princtsse  Crf^deric 
Princfsse  Louise 
Princesse  Sophie 


Prince  Albert 
Prince  de  Metteraich 
Prince  de  Prus-;e 
Princesse  Amt^lie 
Princesse  Demidoff 
Princesse  de  Metiernich 
Princesse  de  Prusse 
Reine  de  Prusse 
Reine  des  Beiges 
Reine  Victoria 
Roi  de  Prusse 
Roi  des  Beiges 
Roi  de  VVurtemberg 
Von  Siebold 
Germania 


The  Chinese  varieties  are  nearly  all  very  double, 
Ihe  Japanese. on  the  contrary.are  mostly  singleor 
slightly  double,  but  many  of  the  latter  are  varie- 
gated, striped,  and  speckled.  These  beautiful 
plants  never  were  much  in  fashion  in  England, 
perhaps  because'  a  long  time  eUpses  ere  they 
(lower  well ;  moreover,  perhaps,  in  the  moist  cli- 
mate of  England  they  do  not  produce  many 
flower-buds,  and  being  excited  early  into  growth 
they  are  liable  to  suffer  from  spring  frosts.  There- 
fore Continental  countries  became  their  head- 
quarters, and  many  of  the  best  varieties  have 
been  raised  in  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  France, 
Italy,  and  lately  also  in  Germany.  The  honour 
of  having  produced  the  best  variety— Gloria  Lel- 
garum— belongs  to  a  citizen  of  Ghent,  M.  Goe- 
tbals.  Casoretti's  Elizabeth  and  some  of  M. 
Seneclauze'a  seedlings  stand  in  the  foremost  rank, 
and  I  hope  that  a  future  generation  will  admire  a 
few  from  myown  garden.  The  latter  partof  Au- 
gust is  the  best  time  to  graft  Tree  Peonies,  and  the 
tcions  used  should  as  a  rule  have  no  flower-buds 
on  them,  though  even  with  them  a  union  is  often 


sashes  should  then  be  put  over  them  and  they 
should  be  shaded  and  kept  close  for  about  eight 
days  ;  then  sooner  or  later,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
sashes  may  be  tilted  and  air  admitted.  A  union  be- 
tween stock  and  scion  soon  takes  place,  but  it  is 
well  to  leave  the  plants  undisturbed  until  the 
following  spring.  No  bottom  beat  is  needed. 
Baden-Baden.  Mas  Leichtlin. 


SINGLE  CHRVSANTHEMUMS. 

I  DO  not  think  that  single  Chrysanthemums  will 
ever  be  so  popular  as  single  Dahlias.    If  we  could 
keep  to  a  few  pretty  small-flowered  varieties  like 
those  which  Mr.  T.  S,  Ware  staged  at  the  National 
Chrysanthemum    Society's    show    at    the     Royal 
Aquarium,  they  would  find  a  place  in  the  garden ; 
but  the  newer  seedlings,  and  especially  the  Ameri- 
can importations,  are  in  not  a  few  respects  large, 
ungainly,  if  not  positively  ugly.    We  shall  for  a 
time  have  a  rush  of  seedlings,  as  in  the  case  of 
single  Dahlias;  there  will  be  a  want  of  discrimi- 
nation in  selecting  from  them,  and  size  and  ugli- 
ness will  be  the  prevailing  characteristics.    Then 
there  is   such  a   large  group  of   charming  small- 
flowered    pomnone    varieties,   all  of    which   are 
admirably  adapted  for  decorative   purposes,  and 
among  them  a  few  of  the  Anemone-flowered  pom- 
pones  that  to  my  mind  are  far  superior  to  the  best 
of  the  single  varieties.    And  in  regard  to  seed  of 
Chrysanthemums  saved  in  this  country,  it  is  a  fact 
that   there  are  but  very  few  English  raised  seed- 
lings, while  many  of  the  Japanese  section  espe- 
cially are  constantly  being  raised  on  the  Continent. 
I  have  no  doubt,  now  that  there  are  such  a  quantity 
of  good  early  flowering  varieties,  it  is  not  so  difli- 
cult  to  obtain  seed  in  England  as  it  was  in  the  late 
Jlr.  John  Salter's  time;  but  our  English  seedsmen 
have  to  depend  upon  Continental  supplies.    As  a 
matter  of  course,   I  cannot  say  whether  Mr.  Cul- 
lingford's  and  Mr.  Teesdale's  flo  sers  are  the  produce 
of   English  saved  seed  or  not.     I  think  it  would 
have  been  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  have 
obtained  seed  in  this  country  after  such  an  unusu- 
ally dry  summer  as  that  of  18Si.     I  am  not  quite 
certain  that  it  is  so  easy,  as  "  F.  W.  B."  appears  to 
assume,  to  raise  and  bloom  Chrysanthemums  from 
seed  in  one  year,  making  annuals  of  them  in  fact. 
I    did    see,  however,    during    the    past   summer, 
in  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sou's  seed  grounds,  a  number 
of  seedlings   raised  from  seed  sown  in   January 
last  in  heat,  and  grown  on  quickly,  so  as  to  have 
the  plants  in  good  size  before  they  were  placed  out 
in  the  open  ground.    The  plants  had  every  encour- 
agement, but,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  a 
season  eminently  favourable,  they  did  not  flower 
until  late  in  October  and  early  in  November.    If 
the  plants  were  grown  on  in  pots  under  glass  they 
might  flower  earlier,  but  the  head  of  blooms  could 
scarcely  be  so  satisfactory  as  when  the  plants  are 
grown  in  the  open  air.     In  a  season  when  sharp 
frosts  come   at   the   end  of   September  or   early 
in  October,  there  would  be  but  a  poor  chance  of 
blooming  seedlings  in  the  open  ground.      R.  D. 


Ohryaanthemums     at     Christmas.  — 

Every  one  knows  the  great  value  of  Chr}'santhe- 
mums  during  the  autumn,  but  few  have  any  idea  of 
the  great  usefulness  of  many  of  the  late  kinds,  and 
therefore  "  J.  G.,  Hants,"  deserves  thanks  for 
having  directed  attention  to  them,  as  they  are 
deserving  of  extensive  cultivation  ;  they  come  in 
at  a  season  when  showy  flowers  are  very  scarce 
and  last  long  in  perfection.  Our  greenhouse  is 
now  quite  gay  with  them,  and  will  be  for  a  for- 
night  at  least  yet  to  come,  the  sorts  being  Meg 
Merrilies,  Splendens,  Golden  Thread,  Ethel, 
Bouquet  Parfait,  Baron  de  Prailly,  Nelly,  and 
Peter  the  Great.  Baron  de  Prailly  and  the  last 
named  are  not  so  late  as  the  others;  still  by  keep- 
ing them  out  doors  as  long  as  the  season  will 
permit,  they  remain  good  till  quite  the  middle  of 


effecl;ed.  P.  edulis  makes  a  good  stock,  and,  after  j  December,  up  to  which  period  the  petals  become 
grafting,  the  roots  should  be  potted  and  the  pots  '  more  incurved  and  the  blooms  assume  a  more 
plungetl  in  a  frame,  which  is  well  drained  and  I  regular  form.  Meg  Merrilies  has  large  ragged 
filled  with  well-worked  common  garden  soil ;  the  flowers,  it  being  one  of  the  Japanese  kinds,  with, 
top  of  the  stock-root  (P.  edulis)  should  be  covered  slightly  twisted  petals  of  a  yellowish  cast, 
up  with  at  least  half   an   inch  of  soil.     The  |  shading    oS   to     creamy  white     at    the   edges. 


Splendens  is  a  very  bright  yellow  with  loose, 
irregular  shaped  flowers,  and  Golden  Thread  is, 
as  its  name  implies,  like  twisted  string  oir  thread, 
and  so  light  and  elegant  looking,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  best  for  cutting  to  dress  epergnes  or 
glasses,  where  it  makes  a  fine  show.  Ethel  is  a 
large  white,  its  only  drawback  being  that  it  shows 
a  dark  centre,  which  in  some  of  the  flowers  is 
very  conspicuous.  Bouquet  Parfait  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  pompones,  and  has  nice  regular 
shaped  blooms  of  a  rich  creamy  white  colour, 
that  fade  off  and  get  lighter  with  age.  Bar  ju 
de  Prailly  has  very  large,  loose,  ragged  flowers, 
which  are  lilac,  and  fine  for  cutting  to  dress  as 
single  specimens,  as  they  look  best  alone.  Peter 
the  Great  is  a  well-known  kind,  having  canary, 
yellow  blooms,  that  soften  and  incurve  regularly 
with  age.  What  spoils  Chrysanthemums,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  thinning  out  of  the  buds,  as  for 
decorative  purposes  they  are  far  better  and  more 
effective  when  grown  naturally  instead  of 
having  just  one  huge  blossom  stuck  on  the  end 
of  each  shoot.  To  get  the  finest  developed 
flowers  for  cutting  to  exhibit,  the  practice  must 
of  course  be  resorted  to,  but  for  general  use 
they  should  be  left  to  come  as  they  will. — S.  D. 

Chrysanthemums  In  the  open  air.— 

With  great  satisfaction  I  see  lately  several  letters 
encouraging  the  hardy  growing  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  much  hope  that  it  will  be  still  more 
strongly  urged.  In  the  case  of  shows  I  scarcely 
think  that  dishonesty  could  be  practised  (as  sug- 
gested at  p.  i)  by  substituting  house-grown  for 
outdoor  flowers,  because  the  foliage  of  the  latter  is 
so  iacomf  arably  finer  and  stouter,  and  the  stalks 
carry  the  flowers  in  such  a  much  stronger  and 
bolder  way.  Moreover,  both  stalks  and  leaves  are 
mostly  tinged  with  some  healthy-looking  bronzing 
that  is  never  seen  in  house  plants,  whose  foliage 
is  apt  to  be  comparatively  limp  and  often  of  a 
mildew-like  complexion.  This  presupposes  that 
the  plants  are  grown  perfectly  naturally  and  the 
flowers  cut  long  enough  to  show  the  habit  of  a 
whole  spray  of  leaf,  stalk,  and  flower,  which  I  hold 
to  be  the  only  true  way  of  showing  any  flower 
whatever,  but  especially  where  flowers  and  leaves 
are  naturally  grouped  together,  as  in  the  Chrysan- 
themum. To  cut  any  flower  off  close  and  exhibit 
it  on  a  card  by  way  of  showing  what  is  a  Pansy, 
or  Carnation,  or  Chrysanthemum  is  not  a  way  of 
honouring  a  beautiful  plant,  but  rather  reminds 
one  of  the  human  head  on  the  pike  of  barbarous 
times,  to  let  the  world  see  how  traitors  are  treated. 
—G.J. 

Sedum  epectabile.  —  This  most  useful 
autumn  flower  was  the  only  occupant  of  our  gar- 
den that  seemed  to  enjoy  the  long  protracted 
drought,  and  on  light  dry  soils  it  is  especially  ser- 
viceable in  keeping  up  the  display  in  beds  and 
borders  at  a  time  when  many  plants  are  on  the 
wane,  for  it  is  only  where  an  unlimited  quantity 
of  water  was  available  that  many  plants  could  be 
kept  in  good  condition  during  the  drought;  Sedums 
were,  however,  decided  exceptions  :  they  seemed 
to  revel  in  heat  and  drought,  and  the  flower-heads 
opened  of  a  richer  colour.  S.  spectabile  is,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  merits  as  a  permanent  bed  or  border 
plant,  one  of  the  best  subjects  for  transplanting 
that  we  have,  and  a  good  quantity  of  it  grown  in 
the  reserve  garden  will  be  found  most  useful  for 
making  up  beds  that  have  failed  or  become 
seedy-looking,  as  one  of  the  effects  of  drought  is 
to  hasten  the  seed-producing  powers  of  all  kinds 
of  plants  that  are  reproduced  in  that  way,  and  the 
effect  of  a  garden  is  sadly  marred  by  any 
blemishes  in  the  way  of  seedy-looking  beds. 
After  a  season  like  the  past,  it  is  but  few  gar- 
dens, at  least  in  the  south  of  England,  that  will 
not  have  had  some  failures  to  record.  Sedum 
Sieboldi  is  one  of  the  easiest  plants  to  increase, 
either  by  division  of  the  roots  in  spring  or  by 
using  the  old  flower-stems  as  cuttings ;  they  strike 
root  freely,  and  in  spring  send  up  a  quantity  of 
shoots  from  the  base  that  make  fine  flowering 
shoots  in  September.  An  open  sunny  position  is 
the  best  for  developing  high  colour  in  this 
plant,  in  the  shade,  although  it  flowers  freely, 
it  is  much  paler  in  colour. — J.  Gboom,  Qos^ort. 
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WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  ,1  AN.  C,  1885. 
December  31. 

Finished  pruning  Cnrrants  and  Gooseberries  and 
cleared  away  pranings ;  the  ground  will  now  be 
lightly  forked  over,  and  the  first  frosty  morning  a 
dressing  of  good  manure  will  be  given  in  form  of 
a  mulching.     To  prevent  injury  from  birds  the 
bushes  are  made  distasteful  to  them  by  splashing 
them  thickly  with  a  mixture  of  soot  and  lime  in 
liquid  form  ;  this  mixture  also  destroys  Lichen  and 
Moss  that  often  grow  on  the  branches  of  old  trees 
particularly.      Morello    Cherries   are   now   being 
pruned,  and  some  of  them  need  help,  the  fruit  for 
the  last  year  or  two  having   been  very  puny  and 
the    growth  weakly ;    to    remedy  this    the    old 
soil  is  being  removed  right  down  to  the  roots,  and 
a  trench  cut  round  each  tree  at  a 
distance  of  4  feet  from  the  stem, 
this  trench  being  filled  with  good 
maiden  loam,  a  few  wood  ashes, 
and  half-inch  bones,  and  the  like 
mixture  is  also  being  placed  over 
all  the  roots  that  have  been  bared, 
and  over  the  whole  a  thick  mulch- 
ing of  stable  manure.    The  trees  in 
question  are  on  a  north  wall,  the 
usual  position  for  this  variety  of 
Cherry,  a  position  that  by  many  is 
supposed  to  be  the  only  one  on 
which  this    particular  variety  of 
fruit  will  do  well,  an    error   that 
may  easily  be  corrected  by  a  visit 
to  some  of   the    London   market 
gardens,  where  they  are  grown  as 
standards  in  any  and  every  aspect. 
We  have  several  trees  growing  as 
standards,  and  the  produce  is  pro- 
digious, much  greater  than  from 
trees  on  walls,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  the  difficulty  of  preserving  the 
fruit  from  birds,  this  form  would 
be  the  only  one  in  which  we  should 
grow  them.     Gr.avelling  new  walk, 
trenching  in  kitchen  girden, turned 
over  manure  bed  in  early  vinery, 
and  placed  on  the  bed  a  few  more 
Spiraeas,    Roses,   Deutzias,  Rhodo- 
dendrons,   and     Ghent     Azaleas. 
Strawberries  on    shelves   in    this 
vinery  being  in  flower  were  moved 
to  the  Melon  house,  the  atmosphere 
being  rather  too  moist  for  the  fruit 
to  set  satisfactorily  in  the  vinery. 
A  later  batch  of  plants  has  taken 
their  place  in  the  vinery.   Tliinned 
out    the    fruit  of    first   batch  of 
Strawberries  to  about  six  on  each 
plant ;    they   are   in    ,"i-inch   pots, 
and   are  a  solid  mass    of   roots, 
so  that  extra  care   is  taken  that 
they    never    get  dry,  because  of 
the  difficulty  there  would   be  of 
again  getting  the  balls  moistened 
through.      The    plants   are    now 
syringed    at   midday    with    tepid 
water,  and    clear    liquid  manure 
is  given  on  alternate  days.     As  a 
preventive  against  green  fly,  early 
Peaches  were  fumigated   to-night,   and  another 
dose  will  be  given  them  tomorrow  ;  by  doing  this 
just  before  the  buds  unfold  we  are  never  troubled 
with  blight  till  it  is  safe  to  fumigate  without  fear 
of  injury — namely,  after  the  fruit  is  set. 
January   1,  1885. 
Twelve  degrees  of  frost  this  morning,  and  ice 
half  an  inch  thick,  made  us  begin  to  think  about 
filling  the  ice  house,  and  our  time  has  therefore 
been  entirely  taken  up  with  this  duty  ;  onr  store 
was  quite  exhausted,  as  none  could  be  got  last  year, 
so  that  the  house  has  had  a  good  clean  out,  the 
drains  put  in  order,  and  a  lining  of  straw  placed 
at  the  bottom  and  part  way  up  the  walls ;  the  re- 
mainder of  lining  will  be  placed  as  the  house  is 
filled.     Hooks  for  drawing  the  ice  out  of  the  lake, 
poles  and  rammers  for  breaking  and  pounding  the 
ice  in  the  house  have  all  been  got  ready  for  a  start 
to-morrow  if  the  ice  does  not  dissolve  meanwhile, 
and  aafortunately  there  are  indications  in  that 


direction  this  evening.  Work  in  houses  has  been 
picking  over  bedding  plants,  making  note  of  kinds 
that  are  most  needed,  the  stock  plants  of  such  being 
put  into  heat  for  the  production  of  cuttings  at  an 
early  period.  Coleus  and  Alternantheras  want  the 
warmest  places ;  the  shoots  of  the  latter  during 
winter  generally  ran  to  flower,  and  shoots  of  this 
character  never  make  good  plants ;  hence  we 
always  pinch  out  flowering  shoots,  and  this  induces 
the  plants  to  throw  up  shoots  from  the  base,  and 
cuttings  from  such  shoots  never  fail  to  make  good 
plants.  Potted  off  a  few  of  the  choice  Pelar- 
goniums that  are  to  be  grown  on  as  vase  plants 
for  the  flower  garden,  and  put  in  cuttings  of 
others  of  which  the  stock  is  short.  Mesembryan- 
themum  cordifolium  variegatum  is  a  favourite 
bedding  plant    with   u=,  and  the    stock  needed 


I^hthaai.    The  liousc,  fioui  the  mu.it.    (■  \;  p.  l^i ) 


is  therefore  large,  and  all  have  to  be  had 
from  spring-struck  cuttings,  as  autumn-struck 
stock  does  not  fill  out  till  late  in  the  season  ;  con- 
sequently the  plants  have  been  placed  in  warmth 
and  cuttings  will  be  inserted  soon  as  procurable, 
after  which  the  old  plants  will  be  thrown  away,  as 
their  tendency  is  to  flower  and  seed  rather  than 
the  production  of  growth — a  consequence,  I  sup- 
pose, of  their  getting  stunted  in  growth  during 
the  winter  season. 

January  2. 
The  thermometer  did  not  register  more  than  2° 
of  frost,  yet,  the  ice  from  the  12'  of  yesterday 
being  a  good  thickness,  our  house  has  been  com- 
pletely filled  with  very  good  ice,  which  perhaps 
would  have  been  better  had  it  been  a  little 
thicker,  though  possibly  the  extra  pounding  it  has 
got  owing  to  being  so  thin  will,  as  it  were,  solder 
it  more  compactly  together,  that  it  will  keep  just 
as  well  as  if  it  had  been  thicker.  Ice  "  harvesting  " 


in  many  places  is  looked  upon  as  such  a  tremen- 
dous undertaking,  that  extra  allowances  are  con- 
sidered indispensable,  and  on  such  occasions  beer 
is  to  be  had  in  any  quantity,  the  consequence 
being  bad  work,  quarrelling,  and  the  men  unfit 
for  work  the  following  day.  Ail  these  evils  we 
avoid  by  giving  each  man  two  shUiings  extra 
instead  of  beer,  and  if  the  work  is  not  done 
better  (I  think  it  is),  it  is  certainly  done  quicker. 
On  beer  the  filling  of  the  house  took  two  days ; 
now  it  is  easily  accomplished  in  one.  All  hands, 
indoor  and  ont,  have  to  share  in  the  work  of  ice 
storing,  so  that  all  that  has  been  done  in  the 
houses  to  day  was  the  necessary  watering  and 
stoking. 

January  3. 
The  thaw  has  been  quite  imperceptible ;  not  a 
particle  of  rain  or  sleet,  but  every 
place  as  dry  as  if  there  had  been 
no  frost,  so  tliat  we  were  able  to  do 
oar  weekly  sweeping  up  and  rolling 
of  walks,  and  afterwards  to  com- 
plete gravelling  of  new  walks,  and 
also  al  ittle  shmb  pruning — Rhodo- 
dendrons of  the  ponticum  type, 
growing  in  large  clumps  by  the 
sides  of  coach  roads,  and  on  which 
they  encroach,  were  the  first  to  be 
done.  As  for  the  most  part  they 
are  growing  under  the  shade  of 
timber  trees,  there  are  but  few 
Rower-buds,  but  what  there  are  we 
endeavour  to  retain  so  long  as  they 
are  not  on  shoots  that  hang  over 
the  roads,  or  that  present  a  straggly 
appearance,  for  it  is  with  a  view  of 
avoiding  this  latter  state  and  en- 
suring a  bushy  growth  that  annual 
cutting  is  had  recourse  to.  As  is 
our  wont  on  Saturdays,  cleaning 
up  of  houses  was  thoroughly  done. 
Pines  watered  and  early  Muscat 
vinery  (inside)  border  was  also 
watered  with  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  80°,  which  warms  the  bor- 
der, and  the  heat  imparted  we 
strive  to  retain  by  at  once  applying 
a  little  additional  litter  to  the 
mulching  already  on.  The  buds 
are  getting  prominent,  and  our  pre- 
sent night  temperature  is  G(P,  and 
this  will  not  be  exceeded  till  the 
buds  are  on  the  verge  of  expansion. 
Watered  Fig  house  border.  This 
fruit  we  do  not  require  till  mid- 
summer, so  that  forcing,  in  the 
strict-sense  of  that  term,  is  scarcely 
needed,  as  the  trees  start  naturally 
with  the  merest  pretence  of  artifi- 
cial heat,  which  will  shortly  be 
turned  on,  and  syringing  on  fine 
days  begun. 

January  5. 
Cutting  the  straggling  shoots  o 
Rhododendrons  and  Laurels  tha 
are  growing  under  the  shade  of 
trees.  Made  drain  and  put  in 
drainage  for  a  new  Vine  border. 
The  subsoil  being  gravel,  very  little 
artific'al  drainage  is  needed,  and  none  but  a  few 
brickbats,  and  the  outlet  drain  has  been  done ; 
over  the  brickbats  turves  have  been  laid  Grass- 
side  downwards  to  keep  the  soil  out  of  the  dra'n- 
age.  Turf  cuttingand  carting  formakingVine  bor- 
der, and  also  for  stacking  for  potting  purposes. 
Planted  Potatoes  in  hotbed  frames.  The  beds  are 
principally  composed  of  leaves,  the  heat  from  which 
is  never  so  violent  and  is  much  more  lasting  than 
stable  litter,  only  a  small  proportion  of  this  latter 
being  used  to  get  up  the  heat  in  the  mixture. 
Cleared  out  first  division  of  Melon  house,  washed 
lights,  and  lime-washed  walls ;  made  good  the 
drainage  of  Melon  bed,  which  is  over  a  cemented 
tank,  through  which  a  hot-water  pipe  runs  for 
bottom  heat — the  tank  being  snpphed  with  water, 
!  or  not,  as  may  be  thought  best  for  the  plants  at 
the  various  stages  of  growth.  The  soil  for  the  bed 
will  be  put  in  as  early  as  can  be  managed,  so  as  to 
get  all  well  consolidated  and  heated  through  by 
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the  time  that  the  plants  are  ready  to  put  out. 
Oak  slabs  are  used  for  the  principal  supports  over 
the  tank,  and  earthenware  tiles  for  the  roofing, 
the  foundation  of  the  bed  being  thick  pieces  of 
turfy  loam.  A  4|-inch  brick  wall  runs  through 
the  centre  of  the  bed,  and  thus  we  get  two 
divisions  over  the  one  tank,  the  farther  one  of 
which  is  used  for  Melons,  and  the  front  one  for 
propagation  of  bedding  plants.  The  main  wall  next 
the  path  of  the  bouse  and  the  division  wall  of  the 
bed  form  ledges  on  which  to  place  glass  over  the 
propagating  bed,  and  which  enables  us  to  get  up 
a  stock  of  soft-wooded  plants  conveniently  and 
quickly.  Sowed  a  box  of  Brussels  Sprouts  and  of 
Early  London  Cauliflowers  ;  plants  from  the  latter, 
if  pricked  out  in  a  frame  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  handle  and  grown  on  without  check, 
are  generally  as  early  as  autumn-sown  plants  ;  in 
any  case  they  make  an  early  succession,  and  for 
this  reason  alone  it  is  worth  while  to  sow  thus 
early. 

January  6. 

Digging  and  stacking  turf.  Pruning  Rhododen- 
drons and  Laurels.  There  being  another  edition 
of  frost.  Broccoli  now  ready  for  use  were  covered 
with  their  own  leaves,  and  the  earliest  dug  up  and 
taken  to  the  vegetable  shed,  where  they  will  keep 
fresh  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  Lettuces  and 
Endive  under  the  fruit  tree  walls  have  been  thickly 
covered  with  straw.  Supplies  of  Parsnips,  Celery, 
Horseradish,  and  Jerusalem  Artichokes  have  been 
housed  in  anticipation  of  severe  frost  setting  in, 
and  cold  frames  contaioing  bedding  plants  have 
been  thickly  surrounded  with  litter.  Cut  late 
Muscat  Grapes  and  put  them  in  bottles,  also  all 
Black  Alicantes,  and  as  many  of  Lady  Downes  as 
there  is  room  for  ;  the  remainder  will  have  to  hang 
on  the  Vines  till  space  can  be  had.  The  firing 
needed,  by  reason  of  the  sharp  frosts  of  last  week, 
has  started  the  sap  in  motion  in  one  or  two  of  the 
Vines ;  consequently  firing  must  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  point  consistent  with  the  exclusion  of  frost. 
Pruned  late  Muscat  Vines ;  sufficient  warmth  to 
keep  out  frost  whilst  the  cuts  are  fresh  will  be 
given,  but  a  few  days  hence  the  glass  protection 
alone  will  be  ample  for  the  sharpest  weather. 

Hants. 


HOrvTICULTURAL  ARTISTS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  "THE  GARDEN.' 

Sir, — It  is  said  that  even  the  humble  worm 
will  "  turn  again " — if  trodden  upon  too  often. 
There  cannot  be  a  more  humble  and  inoffensive 
individual  than  the  horticultural  artist.  I,  alas, 
am  one.  I  have  no  pretensions  to  independence 
of  thonght  or  hand  ;  I  am  a  mere  nurseryman's 
drudge.  I  am  not  benefited  when  I  pourtray  a 
dingy  dwarf  as  a  goreeous  giant.  I  merely  do 
what  my  kind  employer  tells  me ;  he  pays  me  my 
humble  pittance,  rubs  my  name  off  my  work,  and 
publishes  my  picture.  Sir,  I  am  so  well  acquainted 
with  nurserymen's  requirements,  that  I  have  in 
constant  use  a  "  nurseryman's  proportional  com- 
pass "  (devised  by  myself)  ;  there  is  a  movable 
screw  in  the  middle,  so  that  one  end  may  be  made 
to  open  twice,  thrice,  four,  or  even  five  or  six 
times  more  than  the  other.  If  I  have  a  plant  from 
Mr.  Swaggs,  I  move  the  screw  to  Mr.  Swaggs's 
mark,  and  I  measure  with  the  small  end  and  draw 
with  the  big  one.  If  Mr.  Pelter  sends  me  a  plant, 
I  move  the  screw  to  Mr.  Pelter's  maik,  and  I  always 
give  satisfaction.  I  call  my  compass  a  "  horticul- 
tural florometer."  When  young  1  did  not  like 
these  exaggerations,  and  I  trembled  for  my  repu- 
tation and  honesty,  but  my  chief  nurseryman  told 
me  it  was  all  right,  as  "  he  always  rubbed  the 
artist's  name  off." 

I  was  also  not  long  in  learning  that  nursery- 
men not  only  hold  the  poor  draughtsmen  in 
slavery,  but  that  they  "had"  the  publishers  as 
well.  For  instance,  Mr.  Topper  writes  to  his  pub- 
lisher, "  Dear  Mr.  Sycophant, — If  you  will  send 
your  artist  to  paint  my  new  magnificent  Mimu- 
lus,  I  will  take  .500  copies  of  your  monthly 
magazine."  When  the  submissive  artist  goes 
to  the  rich  nurseryman  he  is  told  that 
all  the  best  Mimuluses  have  "  gone  off " ;  that  a 


few  poor  blooms  are  left,  but  they  are  not  one- 
quarter  the  size  of  those  just  "gone  off."  If  the 
inoffensive  artist  will  draw  these  small  flowers 
exactly  four  times  the  size  of  nature,  they  will 
well  represent  the  missing  blooms.  Should  the 
poor  drudge  remonstrate,  a  threat  is  held  out 
that  the  .500  copies  will  be  cancelled,  and  Mr. 
Sycophant,  the  publisher,  will  come  down  on  the 
draughtsman  "  like  a  thousand  of  bricks."  Well, 
sir,  I  made  a  mistake  once,  and  I  did  quietly  en- 
joy it  (behind  my  master's  back).  There  was  a 
plant  race ;  two  nurserymen  were  each  madly 
eager  to  get  a  "  new  plant "  out  first.  Mr.  Swiggers 
sent  the  blooms  on  to  me  by  post  in  hot  haste, 
with  a  request  that  I  should  get  his  out  first  at  all 
risk  and  an  extra  half-crown  would  be  my  reward. 
Sir,  I  got  out  my  compass  ( Mr.  Swiggers's  stretches 
more  than  any  other  man's)  ;  I  polished  the  plant 
off  like  lightning  and  got  it  out  first.  On  the  day 
of  its  publication  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Swiggers's  under-secretary  summoning  me  imme- 
diately to  the  plant  emporium.  Of  course  I  went 
(instantly).  Mr.  Swiggers  was  there  with  dilated 
eyes,  hair  on  end,  and  his  tongue  cleaving  to  the 
roof  of  his  mouth— speechless.  At  last  he  said, 
"  Oh  !  Mr.  Staggers,  I  tremble  under  the  blow  you 
have  put  upon  me  ;  the  plant  my  young  man  sent 
was  a  dwarf  variety,  and  ought  to  have  been 
shrunk  in  size  at  least  three  times  ;  whereas  you 
have  enlarged  it  with  your  peculiar  compass  six 
times.  I  am  ruined  !  I  am  ruined  !  You  artists 
are  a  bad  lot;  you  have  got  no  sense.'  Mr.  Swig- 
gers took  good  care  never  again  to  employ  the  in- 
offensive Staggers. 


Parks  &  Public  Gardens. 


Lord  Brabazon's  annual  report  of  the  Metro- 
politan Public  Garden  and  Playground  Association 
is  so  interesting,  that  we  have  devoted  to  it  more 
space  than  we  usually  do  to  matters  not  purely 
horticultural.  It  shows  what  ought  to  be  done 
for  the  people  as  well  as  what  has  been  done.  It 
seems  extraordinary  that  so  many  open  spaces  in 
the  very  heart  of  London  should  until  two 
years  ago  have  remained  useless  for  purposes  of 
health  and  recreation.  Lord  Brabazon's  associa- 
tion has  taken  thirty  of  these  in  hand,  laid 
them  out  in  gardens  and  playgrounds,  fitted 
them  with  gymnasia  and  seats,  and  given  them 
over  to  the  local  or  metropolitan  authorities  to 
keep  up  and  take  care  of.  The  association  is 
still  struggling  with  some  forty- eight  more 
open  spaces,  and  with  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. All  classes  are  benefited  by  these  open 
spaces — the  poor,  who  want  room ;  the  rich, 
who  want  the  air  of  London  kept  pure,  and  so 
are  directly  interested  in  keeping  open  the  lungs 
of  London,  which  are  its  disused  burial-grounds, 
its  waste  places,  and  its  squares,  as  well  as  the 
parks. 

BURIAL  GKOUKDS  AS  PUBLIC  GARDENS. 
Eastekn  Division. 
A'a7!ie  of  Ground.  Acreage  (a(/oii(). 

St.  Mary's,  Haggerstoii        1 

St.  Bartholomews,  Bethnal  Green         ..  i 

St.  Dunstan's,  Stepney        7 

St.  James's,  Katclifl  } 

St.  Peter's,  Bethnal  Green 210  feet  by  62  ft. 

St.  Mary's,  Whitechapel .'i 

Bilker's  Row  Dii  used  Burial  Grounil     ..  '.i 

All  Saints',  Bu.\ton  Street,  Mile  End     ..    Front,   116   feet 

by  20  feet ;  back. 
W  feet  by  25  feet 

St.  George's-in-the-East 1 

St,  Philip,  Stepney ^ 

Burial  Grounil  at  Well  Street,  in  coiinec-  3 

tion  with  St.  John's,  Hackney  ..         ..  3 

St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch i 

East  Centkal  Division. 
St.  Luke'f,  Old  Street         ..        ..        -  3  to  t 

BmibiU  Kiekls 7 

St,  Botilph,  AUlersgate  Street     ..        ..  S 

BeDJaniiii  Street        i 

St.     Dunstan's  •  in  -  the  -  West,    Bream's 

Buildings 500  square  yards 

SOUTU-EASTEliN   DIVISION. 

St,  George  the  Martyr,  Southwark         ..  Less  than  2 

Berniondsey  C^hurcliy.ard 1;V 

St.  .John's,  Hoi-sleydown 2 

St.  Mary's,  Newington  Butts       ..        ..  2 

St.  John's,  Waterloo  Bridge  Road         , ,  1 

Lambeth  -  2 


^'ame  of  Ground, 
St,  Nicholas,  Deptfoid 


Acreaqe  {ahnut). 
. .      160  yards  by  4U 
yards 

St.  raid's,  Deptford 3 

^t.  .Margaret's.  Lee    ..        ..        ..        ..  1 

Old  Ground,  Lee       :} 

West  Centkal  Division. 

The  Chapel  Royal,  Savoy 83  feet  by  87  feet 

St.  George's,  Wakefield  Street      ..         ..  ij 

Holy  Trmity,  Giay's  Inn  Road    . .        . .  2 

Western  Division. 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Squ.are      ..        ..  6 

St.  Miiry's,  taddington       ..        „        ..  3 

NoKTH  Western  Division. 

St.  John's  Wood  Chapel 7 

Did  St.  Pancr j8         7 

Northern  Division. 

St  John's.  IToxton 1 

Islington  I'hapel  of  Eafe    ..         ..         ..  2 

St.  Mary's,  Upper  Street,  Islington       ..  1^ 

Souih-Westekn  Division. 
St  Margaret's,  Westminster        . .        . .  1 

All  Saint's  Churchyard,  Fulhani  . .        . .  2 


open  spaces  laid  out  as  gardens. 
Eastekn  Division. 


Carlton  ?quare,  Mile  End  Old  Town     . .  0 

Victoria  Park  . .         . .         _         . .         . .  300 

Well  Strett  Common  30 

Waste  Laud  at  Dalston  Lane  and  Grove 
Street,  Hackney     , 


R,   P. 
2    0 


2770 

145 

1060 


80 
lb'2 


Nortll  Mill  Held 

South  Mill  fitld        

Clapton  Common 

London  Fields, .         ,,         

Hackney  Downs         

Epping  Forest 

St,    Luke's   Parish   Playground,    Went- 

worth  Street,  Whitechap  1 
Brewer's     Garden,     London     Hospital, 

Stepney        

Poplar  Recreation  Ground , , 
Playground,  Silver  Street,  London  Docks 
Shicklewell  Green,  Hackney 
Small  triangular  piece  at  Shacklewell 
Slip  at  Stamford  Hill,  Hackney  .. 
Triangle,  Mare  Street,  Hackney  i. 

Stoncbridge  Common,  Dalston 

.Slip  i,t  Lea  Bridge  Road 1500 

West  Ham  Park        _        ..        _        ..  '' 

Wanstead  P.ark  .        

East  Central  Division. 
Long  Lane,  Smithfitld  Market 

SOUTH-EASTERN   DIVISION, 

Horsemonger  Lane  Gaol  (half  the  site  of) 
Greenwich  Park 

Southwark  Park        

Blackheath 

Boitall  Heath 

Plumstead  Common 

Croydon  and  Caterhnm 

Sydenham  and  Forest  Hill  Recreation 

Ground         ... 

Camberwell  Green 

Goose  Green    , . 

Nunhe.ad  Green         

Peckham  Rye 

Shoulder  of  Mutton  Green 

Dulwich  Park 

West  central  Division. 
Thames  Embankment  Garden 

Leicester  Square         

Western  Division. 

Hyde  Park       

Kensington  Gardens 

Wormwood  Scrubbs 

BrookGreen' « 

Shepherd's  Bush  Coramcn 

Paddmgton  Green 

Noeth-Western  Divimon. 
Regent's  Park  and  Primrose  Hill, , 

Hampsiead  Heath 

Northern  Division. 
Canonbury  Square,  Islington 

Finsbury  Park  

Stoke  Newitigton  Common 

The  Green,  Upper  Street,  Islington 

Haelley  Common       

Stoke  Newington  Green 

South-Westekn  Di\'ision, 
Ebury  Square,  Pimlico       ..         « 

St,  James's  Park        

Gieen  Park       .        «        

Battersea  Park  

Bushey  Park 

Kew  Botanic  and  Pleasure  Gardens 
Richmond  Park        


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6318  0  0 
100  feet  by  40 

feet 

\  little  more 

than  ll.ilf  an  acre 

2  3     4 

3  0    0 
176)  square  yds. 

6S'1 


0     0 


n  0  0 

174'  0  0 

6i    0  0 

2li7     0  0 

65    0  0 

110    U  0 

347     0  0 


6     1 

1    2 


300  0 

310  0 

lot  0 

0  0 

8  0 


400 
240 


250 


i     0 


0 

83    0    0 
71     0    0 


Tooting  Beck  Commons 

Eelbrook  Common 

Parson's  Green  

Clapham  Common 

Wandsworth  (Common         

Wimbledon  Common  &  Putney  Common 
Barnes  Common 
Hammersmith  Road,  Fulham 
Wellington  Place,  Hyde  Park  Corner    , . 


250  0 

1100  0 

270  0 

2265  0 

(  144  0 

"(    63  0 

IS  0 

4  0 

220  0    0 

II) )  0    0 

1000  0    0 

100  0    0 

10    0 

J  0    0 
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TKEE3  THAT  WILL 
Thorns  (Crat.Tgas), numerous 

species  and  varieties 
Cherry    (Cerasus),     various 

kinds 
Mulberry  (Morus) 
Judas  Tree  (Cercis) 
Laburnum     (Cytisus),     two 

Bpecies 
Alder  (Alnus) 

Ash  (Fraxinus),  various  kinds 
False  Acacias    (Robinia)  of 

sorts 
Poplars  (Populus)  of  sorts 
Tree  of  Heaven  (Ailanthus 

gland  ulosa) 
Almond  (Amygdalus)  of  Eorts 
Pjrus  of  sorts 
Birch  (Betula)  of  sorts 
Catalpa  of  sorts 

SHRUBS  THAT  WILL 
Azalea  pontica,  hardy  varie- 
ties 
Sumach  (Rhus)  of  sorts 
St.  John's  Wort  (Hypericum) 

of  sorts 
Corchorus  japonica 
Beutzia  of  sorts 
Dogwood  (Cornus)  of  sorts 
Elder  (Sambucus)  of  sorts 
Forsythia  viridissiraa 
Guelder     Rose    (Viburnum 
Opulus  sterile)  and  other 
sorts 
Bird  Cherry  (Prunus  Padus) 
I^ycesteria  foiToosa  i 


LIVE  IX  LONDON:— 
Beech  (Fagus), Copper  leaved 

'  Elm  (I'lmua),  various  kinds 
Lime  (Tilia),  several  kinds 

'  Spanish  Chestnut  (Castanea) 

j  Buck-eye  (Pavia) 

!  Horse  Chestnut  (.Fsculus) 

I  Maples  (Acer) 

I  Maiden-hair  Tree  (Salisburia 
adiantifolia 

I  Plane  (Platanus)  of  sorts 

I  Tulip  Tree  (LiriodendronTu- 
lipifera) 
Walnut  Tree  ( Juglans  regia) 

I  Willows  (Salix)  of  sort^ 

;  Oaks(Quercus),variouskinds 
Hornbeam  (Carpinus) 
Masrno'ia,  several  species  and 
varieties 

LIVE  IS  LONDON  :- 
Spindle  Tree  (Euonymus  eu" 

ropseus) 
Lilacs  (Syringa)  of  sorts 
Flowering  Currants  (Ribes) 

of  S'^rts 
Snowdrop  Tree  (Halesia  te- 

traptera) 
Meadowsweet  (Spiraa) 
Spira;a,  numerous  species 
Weigela  of  sorts 
Cytisus  of  sorts 
Fig  trees  (Ficus) 
Genista  of  sorts 
Cotoneaster  of  sorts 
Pliiladelphus,  various  species 


CLIMBING  PLANTS  SUITAJ5LE  FOR  LONDON: 
"Honeysuckle   (Lonicera)    of    Bramble  (Rubus)  of  sorts 


sort-s 
Clematis  of  sorts 
Hardy  Vines  (Vitia)  of  sorts 
Ivies  of  sorts 
Ci'atffigus  Pyracantha,  seve-  , 

ral  varieties 

EVERGREEN  SHRUBS  ST 

Ash  Berberry  (Mahonia) 

Strawberry  tree  (Arbutus) 

Aucuba  japonica 

Holly  (Ilex)  of  sorts 

Rhododendrons  of  sorts 

Skimraia  japonica 

Spindle  Tree  (Euonymus  ja- 
ponicus)  and  other  species 
and  variet'es 

Escallonia  of  sorts 

Privet  (L'pustrum)  of  sorts 

Box  (Ruxus) 

Cotoneaster  microphylla 
„  rotundifolia 

Artemisia  of  sorts 

Pampas  Grass  (Gynerium  ar- 
gent eum) 


Jasmine  (Jasmiuum)of  sorts 
Trumpet    Flower     (Tecoma 

radicans  major) 
Virginian  Creeper  (Ampelop- 

sis),  two  kinds 
Wistaria  sinensis 

ITABLE  FOR  LONDON^— 
Laurustinus  (Viburnum  Ti- 

nus) 
Jberis  of  sorts 
Hardy  Fuchsias 
Hesperis  of  sorts 
Ruscus  of  sorts 
Anindo  conspicua 
Euonymus  radicans  var. 
Pemettya  of  sorts 
Vincas  of  sorts 
London  Pride  (Saxifraga  um- 

brosa) 
Dianthus  of  sorts 
Arabis  albida  and  other  sorts 
French  Willow  Herb  (Epilo- 

bium    angustifolium)  and 

several  other  species. 


Bomarea  Carder!  from  seed.— This 
Bomarea,  recently  alluded  to  in  The  Garden  as 
a  valuable  winter-blooming  plant,  ripens  seeds 
readily  when  strong  and  vigorous.  If  the  seed  is 
sown  when  ripe,  and  placed  in  an  intermediate 
house  temperature,  it  quickly  germinates,  and  the 
young  plants  make  rapid  progress,  but  they  need 
to  be  two  or  three  years  old  before  they  are  strong 
enough  to  flower,  and  when  that  takes  place  the 
chances  are  that,  even  when  the  seeds  are  gathered 
from  the  finest  variety,  many  of  the  seedlings 
will  be  found  to  be  greatly  inferior  to  the  parent 
in  both  size  and  markings,  in  which  respects  this 
Bomarea  seems  to  vary  a  good  deal.  Even  then, 
however,  the  poorer  ones  need  not  be  at  once  dis- 
carded, for  in  some  cases  they  improve,  while 
others  always  remain  flimsy  and  dull  coloured 
under  whatever  conditions  they  may  be  grown. — T. 

Diseased  Pines.— If '*H.  K."  is  anxious  to 
cultivate  Pines  on  the  planting-out  system,  a  good 
bed  of  Beech  or  Oak  leaves  is  preferable  to  hot- 
water  pipes.  It  is.  however,  well  to  have  a  couple 
of  hot-water  pipes  running  under  the  bed,  to 
turn  off  and  on  at  will,  in  order  to  keep  the  heat 
of  the  leaves  from  diminishing,  but  the  planting- 
out  system  in  its  best  form  is  hazardous  and  no 
gain.  If  time,  quantity,  and  quality  are  the 
object,  pot  culture  is  a  long  way  in  front  of 
planting  out.  The  cause  of  the  stems  shrivelling 
before  the  fruit  is  ripe  is  the  absence  of  active 
roots,  caused  possibly  by  the  heat  under  the  bed 
drying  them  too  much  and  the  soil  becoming 
exhausted,  thus  gradually  destroying  their  vital 
powers.  Under  such  circumstances  the  plants  may 
look  fairly  well  in  foliage  from  being  in  a  close 
moifit  atmosphere,  but  that  is  not  suScient  when 


the  fruit  comes  to  swell  off  and  ripen.  It  is 
then,  when  all  the  parts  of  a  pla  it  are  required  to 
be  healthy  in  order  to  bring  forth  fruit  of  any  kind 
to  perfection.— James  Smith,  Waterdale,  St. 
Helens. 


PLANTS    IN    FLOWEE; 


Narcissus  monophyllus.  —  The  first 
flowers  of  this  charming  little  white  Hoop-petti- 
coat Daffodil  that  have  reached  us  are  from  Mr. 
Hubert,  of  Guernsey,  who  says  that  it  is  finely  in 
flower  unprotected  in  his  nursery.  Later  on  he 
expects  that  the  flowers  will  be  finer.  At  Kew  it 
is  flowering  beautifully  in  pots  in  the  Cape  plant 
house,  the  bulbs  having  been  kept  quite  dry  during 
the  summer  on  a  sunny  shelf.  This  is,  without 
doubt,  the  treatment  to  give  this  Narcissus  in 
order  to  get  it  to  flower  well. 

The  double  Epacris,  a  variety  of  the  old 
E.  onosmajflora,  may  be  seen  in  flower  at  Kew  in 
the  Cape  plant  house.  It  is  really  a  pretty  flower- 
ing t  rub,  having  tiny  rosette-like  flowers  borne  all 
alon^  the  upper  parts  of  the  slender  shoots.  Being 
pure  white,  the  blossoms  have  an'estremely  pretty 
and  chaste  appearance,  and  the  fact  that  they  en- 
dure for  weeks  in  good  condition  renders  them  all 
the  more  valuable.  As  a  winter  flowering  plant  for 
cutting  from  it  is  a  great  gain,  and  must  un- 
doubtedly become  popular.  Shortly  the  single- 
flowered  typical  plant  will  be  flowering  side  by 
side  with  the  double  one. 

Christmas  Roses.  —  A  most  beautiful 
gathering  of  Christmas  Roses  reaches  us  from  "St. 
Brigid,"  in  whose  garden  on  the  Hill  of  Howth  they 
are  flowering  quite  unprotected.  Comparing  these 
blooms  with  some  sent  to  us  the  same  day  by  Mr. 
Srockbank,  we  find  the  two  identically  the  same, 
the  only  slight  difference  being  that  Mr.  Brock- 
bank's  specimens  have  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
somewhat  toothed,  whereas  "St.  Brigid's  "  leaves 
have  almost  smooth  margins.  No  difference  can 
be  detected  in  the  flowers,  their  size  or  colour,  and 
the  green  of  the  stalks  and  leaves  is  of  the  same 
shade.  Mr.  Brookbank  states  that  this  is  the  H. 
niger  angustifolius,  but  if  so  it  is  a  misnomer,  as 
the  leaves  are  really  broader  than  those  of  the 
type.  Let  its  name  be  whatever  it  may,  it  is  an 
indisputably  beautiful  plant,  and  one  whose  value 
as  a  winter  flower  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Helleborus  niger  angustifolius.— I  send 
you  a  few  blooms  of  our  Christmas  Rose  (H.  niger 
angustifolius),  of  which  we  have  some  hundreds 
now  coming  into  flower.  This  is  certainly  the 
true  Christmas  Rose,  as  it  blooms  just  at  Christ- 
mastide  and  continues  to  supply  uj  with  its 
Eucharis-like  blossoms  during  all  our  festivities. 
There  is  no  more  useful  flower  for  ladies'  wear 
than  this  Christmas  Rose.  It  looks  well  in  the 
hair,  and  lasts  throughout  an  evening  without 
flagging.  For  table  decoration  it  is  without  a 
rival,  and  especially  at  this  season,  when  it  is 
doubly  noticeable  as  the  Christmas  Rose.  We  have 
had  severe  frost  for  the  last  ten  days,  but  our 
Christmas  Roses  are  none  the  worse  for  it,  and 
now  that  milder  weather  has  returned  the  flowers 
are  crowding  out  most  plentifully. — Wm.  Beock- 
BANK,  Brockhunt,  Didshurij. 

*,*  A  very  beautiful  gathering  of  this,  the 
purest  white  of  all  the  Christmas  Roses  of  the 
niger  group.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Brockbank  that 
the  variety  which  flowers  at  Christmastide  ha- 
bitually is  the  angustifolius  variety.  It  is,  more- 
over, very  distinct  from  the  type  in  other  respects, 
the  leaves  being  of  a  brighter  green  and  the 
flowers  opener  and  whiter. — Ed. 

Phalsenopsis  Schilleriana.— I  have  to-day 
(January  7)  inspected  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
this  Orchid  at  Warwick  Castle  gardens.  It  has 
five  leaves,  two  of  which  are  18  inches  long 
and  very  substantial.  It  has  thrown  up  a  strong 
single  spike  over  3  feet  high,  with  wide-spreading 
branches,  the  diameter  at  the  widest  point  being 
3  feet.  There  are  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  fully 
expanded  blooms,  and  there  would  have  been  about 
110  bat  that  the  plant  received  a  little  chill  at  one 


stage.  Altogether  it  is  a  remarkably  fine  speci- 
men, and  does  much  credit  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Christie, 
the  head  gardener.  I  was  also  much  pleased  with 
the  Calanthes  in  the  same  house.  Three  bulbs 
were  planted  in  a  9-inch  pot  in  April,  and  each 
bulb  threw  out  two  others,  from  which  sprang  seven 
spikes,  six  of  which  were  2  feet  high,  and  con- 
tained thirty-six  expanded  blooms  upon  each  of 
the  larger  ones.  Mr.  Christie  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful with  his  Orchids  every  year,  although  he 
has  no  special  facilities  for  growing  them. — Lloyd 
Evans,  Wam-ick. 


Sale  of  Orchids.— On  Tuesday  last  the  third  portion 
of  the  Fallowfield  collection  of  Orchids  was  sold  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  it  ilorris.  Araonyat  other  flowering  plants  sold 
at  the  same  time  were  the  following  :  Ia?lia  anceps,  white 
variety  from  St.  Albans,  fetched  24  guineas  ;  an  Odonto- 
glussum  I'escatorei  with  a  large  dark  spot  on  the  lip  went 
for  "20  guineas ;  another  fine  white  variety  fetched  10 
guineas  ;  an  unusually  fine  variety  of  Cattleya  chocoensis 
realised  11  guineas.  Amongst  other  plants,  a  fine  Cypiipe- 
dium  seiligernm  majus  realised  20  guineas.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  Fallowfield  plants  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
February  3. 

National  Ohrysanthemum  Society. — 

From  a  circular  just  issued  we  learn  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  committee  of  this 
society  by  which  local  and  provincial  Chrysanthe- 
mum societies  may  become  afliliated  to  the  Na- 
tional Society  by  conforming  to  a  few  conditions. 
By  this  arrangement  atBliated  societies  may  take 
part  in  the  management  of  the  National  Society 
throagh  a  deputy,  and  the  medals  of  the  National 
Society  may  be  competed  for  by  the  members  of 
the  affiliated  societies.  This  movement  shows  that 
the  National  Society  means  to  make  itself  useful 
and  important. 

National  Carnation  and  Plcotee  So- 
ciety,— I  regret  to  see,  from  your  last  issue,  that 
this  society  has  fixed  its  next  show  for  the  unusu- 
ally late  date  of  July  2S.  For  my  own  part, 
have  generally  found  my  flowers  on  the  wane  fully 
a  week  before  the  day  usually  fixed  for  the  show, 
and  I  know  others  who  s.iy  the  same.  I  think  it 
a  pity,  therefore,  that  the  show  should  be  thrown 
still  later  into  the  season,  as  I  am  sure  it  must 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  many  amateur 
growers  like  myself  from  exhibiting  who  might 
otherwise  be  enabled  to  do  so. — E.  K.  N.,  South 
Lamheth, 

LATE  NOTES. 


The  rainfall  in  the  Letds  district  lor  1884  was  23 14 
inches,  and  lor  1SS3  3239  mches. 

Boilers  {J.  C.).— A  plain  wrought  Iron  saddle  boiler 
JS  inches  by  18  inches  by  IS  Inches  properly  set  will  do  all 
that  you  require. 

Camellias  {Belfast). — After  they  had  begun  to  grow, 
they  look  as  if  they  had  received  a  check,  possibly  from 
cold  and  damp,  the  result  being  the  shedding  of  the  buds. 

Messrs.  Ikeland  &  Thomson  have  purchased  the  new 
Golden  Acre  Niu-sery,  Edinburgli,  from  the  Lawson  Com- 
pany— a  very  compact  and  prettily-arranged  nursery,  with 
excellent  hothouses,  in  which  they  propose  to  grow  stove, 
greenhouse,  and  other  plants  to  supplement  the  stock  in 
their  other  nurseries. 

Ne  wOrlsansIntemational  Exhibition. —Jlessrs. 
Cheal&Son,  Lowfiehl  Nurserie.=. Crawley,  have  been  awarded 
a  gold  medal  at  this  exhiltition  for  their  collection  of  .\pples, 
consisting  of  100  varieties ;  also  five  silver  medals,  besides 
money  prizes,  for  otlier  collections  and  classes  of  .Apples 
and  specimens  of  fruit  trees.  The  whole  collection  consisted 
of  about  20<;i0  fruits  in  20O  varieties. 

Marguerites  {L.  G.  B  ).  — Yovr  Marguerites  are  at- 
tacked I'V  the  grubs  of  a  small  fly.  The  best  means  of  get- 
ting rid  of  this  pest  is  to  pinch  the  leaves  at  the  parts 
where  the  grubs  are  suihciently  hard  to  kill  them  ;  any 
leaves  which  are  so  badly  attacked  as  to  be  of  no  further 
use  to  the  plant  should  be  picked  off  and  burnt  ;  by  de- 
stroying .as  many  of  the  gruljs  as  possible  the  number  of 
flies  in  the  next  brood  wijl  be  much  diminished.— G.  S.  S. 


Names  of  fruit.- Jf.   E.  Edwards.— Vear,  Xe  Plus 

ileuiis. J-   C.  Rushton. — Pe.ar,  Josephine  de  Malines  ; 

Apples,  1  and  2,  same  variety,  probably  Beauty  of  Kent. 

S.  S.  T/iojnj<so?i.— Cannot  name. J.  U.  i>'.— 1,  Man- 

nington's  Pearmain ;   2,  Golden  Reinette. C.    Bra;!.— 

2  and  3,  not  known  ;  5,  White  Buckland  ;  6,  probably  Egg 
or  Paradise 

Names  of  plants.— H.  J/.  ITAite.— Helleborus  niger 

allifclius. J.  S.  S.— -Echmea  fasoiata. R.  Young.— \, 

Odontoglossiim  cariniferum ;  2,  Kpidendrum  species ;  3, 
Odontoglossum  tripadians.  The  box  came  safely  through 
the  post,  but,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  packing  mate- 
rial, the  flowers  were  bruised.  We  advise  you  to  use 
dampish  Sphagnum  Moss  or  tissue  paper  next  time.  Your 
boxes  are  cheap  and  fairly  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Whicll  tines  mend  Nature  ;  clinnire  it  rather;  but 
Thk  art  itself  is  Nathre."— SAafesprare. 


GKAPES  AND  FLOWERS  TOGETHER. 
Some  notes  of  min  e  on  Grape  and  flower  culture 
in  the  same  house  having  been  inserted  in  The 
Garden  last  spring,  I  am  tempted  to  state  a  few 
of  the  results  of  my  last  year's  amateur  efforts. 
The  quality  of  Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat  is  often 
discussed,  and  constant  complaints  of  its  not 
colouring  and  setting  well  are  made.  I  grow  two 
Vines  in  a  lean-to  house  of  south  aspect,  full  of 
plants,  and  wilh  a  back  wall  covered  with  Plum- 
bago capensis  and  Ficus  repens.  This  house  is  very 
moderately  heated  in  cold  weather,  and  yet  my 
bunches  are  still  (January  12)  hanging  as  black 
as  Sloes  and  covered  with  a  wax-like  bloom. 
Overheating  and  wanlj  of  air  must  therefore,  I 
imagine,  be  the  culprits  wherever  complaints 
are  made.  My  Dr.  Hogg  of  which  I  spoke  bore 
largely,  but  the  berries  are  not  satisfactory  and 
soon  go.  This  wants  heat,  moisture,  and  inside 
rooting,  I  suppose,  and  I  am  going  to  pnll  it  out. 
That  splendid  brilliant  violet  flower,  Lasiandra 
floribunda,  cannot  surelj'  be  understood,  for  I  see 
it  in  my  neighbour's  stove  (though  it  grows  in  Peru 
at  an  altitude  of  8000  feet ;  see  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, t.  5629,  under  the  title  Pleroma)  weak  and 
straggly,  and  blooming  poorly ;  whereas  I  have  had 
three  plants  each  as  large  as  a  small  Gooseberry 
bush  in  bloom  from  last  October  until  now, 
averaging  200  to  300  blooms  on  each  ;  and  why  ? 
Because,  when  June  comes  the  pots,  which  must 
not  be  too  large,  are  with  me  put  on  the  ground 
in  my  orchard  in  the  open  air,  and  kept  there 
until  September  or  October,  when  they  are  re- 
moved into  a  cold  house  for  a  week  or  two,  then 
changed  into  the  warmest  house  I  have,  which  is 
not  very  warm  at  the  best,  and  put  in  an  earthen- 
ware saucer,  filled  sometimes  for  a  daj'  or  two 
with  water.  Half-a-teaspoonful  of  Standen's 
manure  on  the  top  now  and  then  is  all  the  care 
they  get.  In  a  warm  corner  of  the  same  house  I 
have  in  a  pot  trained  against  the  north  end  (glass) 
one  of  the  old  thorny  Euphorbias.  No  plant  I 
possess  likes  Standen's  mixture  as  well  as 
this,  and  with  its  vermilion  flowers  it  is  always 
in  bloom — now  covered.  Many  an  accept- 
able bouquet  do  I  make  of  it  tied  up  with 
a  sprig  or  two  of  the  evergreen  Trades- 
cantia,  which  trails  all  over  my  houses,  growing 
out  of  slag  cinders  fixed  with  Roman  cement  on 
the  back  walls,  or  wherever  it  can  find  a  handful 
of  sand  or  peat  to  support  it.  Tied  round  with  a 
little  wet  paper  and  wrapped  with  thin  copper 
wire,  the  bouquet  will  last  for  two  days, 
and  looks  just  as  well  by  lamplight  as  in  day- 
light. In  the  same  house  the  white  and  dark 
red  Abutilons  are  always  in  flower  and  handy. 
I  have  now,  in  addition,  my  winter  Pelargo- 
niums (just  going  out),  white  Roman  Hya- 
cinths, Cyclamens,  Primulas,  Begonias,  Daphnes, 
white  Arum  Lilies  (planted  out  in  summer),  Sola- 
nums,  and  Rivina,  so  that  neither  table  nor  but- 
ton-hole need  go  short.  My  wife  has  had  Chry- 
santhemums for  church  decoration  to  thejpresent 
time,  and  there  is  a  pot  of  Chrysanthemum  Golden 
Thread  even  now  with  about  200  blooms  on  it 


brought  into  moderate  warmth  from  a  cold  house 
early  in   December.     In    my  little    propagating 
house  there  is  a   Cypripedium  in   bloom,   three 
Gesneras,   which  have  done  duty  for   a  month, 
Calanthes,  a  couple  of  pots  of  Eucharis,  one  about 
to  bloom  (planted  in  mud  from  the  bottom  of  an 
old  tree-shaded  pond  mixed  with  silver  sand),  and 
a  trailing  mass  of  variegated  Tradescantia,  which 
with  the  green   Tradescantia   makes  garnishing 
much  more  useful  than  Medeola  asparagoides  for 
flowers  or  dessert  dishes,  and  will  remain  green 
in  water  for  weeks.  The  great  poiut  is  not  to  have 
too  much  of  any  one  thing  in  an  amateur's  garden. 
One  large  pot  of  Stephanotis  and  another  of  Bou- 
gainvillea  at  the  warm  ends  of  the  houses  give  all 
we  want  of  these.     Soon  there  will  be  Jonquils  in 
potfuls.  Hyacinths,  most  useful  little  flowers  of  Tri. 
teleia  uniflora,    Dentzias  showing  white  already, 
Cytisuses,   the    double-flowered    Peach,    Narcissi 
of  all  kinds.  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  and  so  on.   I 
grow  Tuberoses  most  successfully.  Keep  the  bulbs 
in  a  dry  place,  not  cold  ;  plant  in  moist  ordinary 
potting  material  rather  stiff  (one  in  a  pot  is  best) ; 
plunge  in  the  Cocoa  fibre  in  the  propagating  house 
or  stove,  if  you  are  lucky  enough  to  have  one 
and   give  no    water    until    the    shoot    rises    an 
inch    or    so,    then    water,    and    give    a    pinch 
or   two    of    Standen's   mixture    occasionally,  re- 
moving the  pots  as  soon  as  you  are  satisfied  that 
there  is  a  flowering  spike,  and  not  forgetting  that 
a  stick  isnecessary  and  agreenhouse,  near  theglass 
if  convenient.     Tuberoses  want  water,  and  where 
there  is  no  great  staff  to  be  always  going  round 
with  the  watering-can,  earthenware  saucers,  shifted 
about  from  pot  to  pot,  may  be  put  under  each  bulb 
and  be  filled  with  water  for  perhaps  a  couple  of 
days  at  a  time  now  and  then.     No  plants    will 
stand  alternate  baking  and  drowning.     Out  of 
three  dozen  bulbs  about  thirty  bloomed  with  me 
last  year,  some  giving  me  nearly  thirty  blooms. 
In   my  experience  The  Pearl  variety  fails  much 
oftener  than  the  African.     Begin  planting  about 
now.     Another  splendid    white  pot  plant  is  The 
Bride  Gladiolus.     The  handsomest  thing  in  my 
garden  last  summer  was  a  mass  of  Zinnias,  sown 
in  spring  and  pricked  out  in  a  round  bed.    Zinnias 
did  well  also,  as  I  observed  during  the  drought,  at 
Kew.     On  my  bleak  hillside  I  want  something 
that  the  wind  will  not  play  havoc  with,  as  it  does 
with    Petunias,    TropjEolums,   and    other    weak- 
stemmed  plants.  NOETH-WEST  Cheshiee. 


CUT  FLOWERS  AND  THEIR  PRESERVATION. 

At  this  season,  when  so  many  flowers  are  required 
for  table  and  other  decorative  purposes,  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  keep  up  a  constant  supply  in  all  but  the 
largest  establishments.  As  if  to  make  matters 
worse,  too,  how  often  do  the  flowers  on  the  dinner- 
table  look  quite  faded,  even  before  the  guests 
have  risen  from  the  table.  Hard  forcing  is  some- 
times the  cause  of  much  of  this  annoyance,  but  in 
that  case  it  is  to  the  gardener  we  must  look  for 
the  remedy,  or  rather  prevention  of  this  failure  ; 
but  more  often,  as  many  will  agree,  flowers  will 
flag,  spite  of  all  our  efforts.  Hot  rooms,  especially 
where  much  gas  is  burnt  and  an  extra  dry  atmo- 
sphere maintained,  are  the  most  speedily  fatal  to 
many  flowers,  and  no  remedy  has  ever  been  sug- 
gested that  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  counteract 
this  evil.  It  is  well,  therefore,  resolutely  to  face 
the  difficulty  and  avoid  such  flowers  and  Ferns  as 
cannot  be  induced  to  last  for  twenty-four  hours  at 
least.  It  is  surprising  how  many  very  effective 
bouquets  or  graceful  combinations  can  be  managed 
with  a  comparatively  small  variety  of  flowers  and 
greens.  No  one  who  lives  in  a  town  will  cut 
Maiden-hair  Fern  to  mix  with  his  cut  blooms  unless 
he  is  prepared  to  renew  it  daily,  but  this  most  re- 


fractory of  beauties  will  last  much  longer  (some- 
times for  days)  if  it  is  plunged  in  water,  so  as  to 
cover  it  entirely,  and  allowed  to  soak  for  a  day 
before  being  used. 

Another  most  simple  rule  is  never  to  cram  your 
vases  with  flowers ;  many  will  last  if  only  they 
have  a  large  mass  of  water  in  the  vase  and  not 
too  many  stalks  to  feed  on  the  water  and  pollute 
it.  The  importance  of  this  simple  rule  is  really 
very  great,  and  it  is  one  of  the  healthy  signs  of 
the  improved  tastes  and  perceptions  of  the  day  to 
find  vases  that  hold  a  large  quantity  of  water 
now  preferred  to  the  spindle-shaped  trumpets  that 
lately  were  all  the  rage.  Flat  dishes,  filled  with 
wet  sand,  are  also  useful  for  economically  using 
up  short-stalked  or  heavy-headed  flowers ;  even 
partially  withered  blooms  will  revive  when  placed 
on  this  cool  moist  substance.  Moss,  though  far 
prettier  than  sand,  is  to  be  avoided,  as  it  so  soon 
smells  disagreeably,  and  always  interferes  with 
the  scent  of  the  flowers  placed  in  it.  When 
flowers  in  winter  are  brought  out  of  warm  houses 
into  the  dry  air  of  a  house  after  being  exposed,  on 
their  way  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time  to  the  cold 
outer  air,  and  are  put  into  ice-cold  water,  no  won- 
der many  poor  victims  succumb  to  such  ill  treat- 
ment at  once.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
popped  at  once  into  a  good  large  basin  of  blood- 
warm  water  (or  even  still  hotter)  till  they  could 
be  arranged  properly,  and  the  water  in  which  they 
are  finally  placed  be  also  warm,  many  people 
would  be  surprised  to  see  how  great  a  saving  in 
trouble  would  result. 

With  regard  to  plants  whose  juice  or  sap  is 
milky,  this  precaution  is  invaluable,  for  this  thick 
milky  sap  readily  coagulates  in  the  tissues,  and 
prevents  the  flower  drawing  up  the  necessary  sup- 
plies of  water.  It  is  needful,  therefore,  to  prevent 
this  by  thinning  the  sap  as  much  as  possible,  till 
it  becomes  so  thin  that  it  can  no  longer  clot  and 
choke  up  the  passages  in  the  tissues ;  this  can  be 
done  by  slitting  the  stem,  pulling  off  the  leaves, 
and  then  putting  the  flower  in  hot  water,  when 
so  much  sap  escapes  as  to  render  it  free  from  all 
chance  of  thus  clogging  the  tissues,  and  the  flower 
in  consequence  will  not  flag.  Poinsettias,  with 
their  showy  heads  of  bracts,  are  a  good  example 
of  this  class  of  plant,  and  when  treated  in  the 
manner  described  will  last  for  weeks  in  an  ordi- 
nary room  without  becoming  unsightly,  and  with- 
out any  such  preparation  they  fade  the  first  even- 
ing. Stephanotis  also  is  much  benefited  by  the 
same  means,  and  with  the  further  help  of  a  drop 
or  two  of  water  in  the  throat  of  each  flower  will 
last  delightfully. 

With  some  subjects  another  course  of  treatment 
must  be  adopted — for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
flowers  that  only  grow  in  a  cool  temperature,  and 
suffer  when  they  get  into  warm  and  dry  air.  In 
this  instance  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  lessen  evapo- 
ration as  much  as  possible,  and  when  such  flowers 
have  hairy  stems  and  leaves  to  dip  them  overhead 
for  a  minute,  so  that  by  capillary  attraction  they 
may  continue  to  keep  themselves  moist  and  cool ; 
but  this  is  dangerous  to  table-cloths  or  polished 
surfaces,  unless  care  be  taken  that  the  points  of 
the  leaves  do  not  hang  down.  Another  means 
of  preventing  such  delicate  and  sweet-scented 
flowers  as  the  now  well-known  Luculia  gratis- 
sima  from  flagging  is  to  cut  it  with  several  leaves 
on  the  stem,  and  when  the  flower-head  is  placed 
in  water  to  allow  only  the  flower-head  to  remain 
above  the  water,  while  the  leaves  are  entirely  sub- 
merged ;  by  this  means  the  leaves  seem  to  help  to 
support  the  flower,  which  will  then  last  for  three 
days  in  a  fairly  cool  room.  Perhaps  no  hardy 
flower  succumbs  sooner  to  heat  than  the  Christ- 
mas Rose — just  now  in  welcome  beauty  ;  in  this 
instance  it  seems  that  frequent  cutting  of  the 
stem  is  of  greater  use  than  any  other  precaution, 
but  with  all  such  subjects  by  far  the  best  plan  is 
to  put  them  outside,  exposed  to  dew  or  rain 
during  the  night,  when  they  will  regain  strength 
enough  to  last  on  for  days.  All  New  Holland 
plants,  and  particularly  flowering  Acacias,  benefit 
wonderfully  by  this  apparent  cruelty,  and  will 
even  stand  a  slight  frost  far  better  than  a  hot 
room  at  night  indoors. 
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Among  forced  flowers  none  are  more  aseful  than 
Tulips  on  every  score,  and  as  yet  they  have  not 
been  used  for  cutting  as  freely  as  they  might  be  ; 
they  are,  however,  so  cheap  as  well  as  lasting,  that 
there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  them  at  this 
early  season.  The  other  day  one  of  the  most  tell- 
ing table  decorations  I  ever  saw  was  made  with 
heads  of  Pointsettia  bracts,  with  a  white  Tulip  in 
the  centre  of  each  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  caused  by 
the  little  Bowers  that  had  dropped,  and  ,a  couple  of 
spikes  of  Roman  Hyacinths  to  back  each  head.  The 
big  creamy  white  Tulips  reminded  everyoneof  Mag- 
nolia bud.s,  and  caused  quite  a  murmur  of  admira- 
tion. The  series  of  vases  were  all  linked  one  to 
the  other  by  sprays  of  Cissus  discolor,  an  old 
favourite  stove  trailer,  which  will  last  longer 
both  in  and  out  of  water  than  any  other  fine- 
leaved  climber,  and  in  the  centre  stood  a  fine  plant 
oE  variegated  Cyperus.  8uch  an  arrangement  will 
list  for  days  even  at  this  season,  and  is  far  more 
u-eful  than  wasting  energy  and  flowers  in  more 
fanciful  fashions  that  need  renewing  every  day. 

Those  who  live  in  the  country  have  such  an  in- 
finity of  Evergreens  at  their  disposal,  unless  the 
garden  be  quite  recently  made,  that  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  flowers  is  needed  than  in  towns,  where 
outdoor  Evergreens  .-ire  too  precious  (and  too  dirty) 
for  general  use.  Where  there  is  a  good-sized  cool 
house  or  conservatory  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
p'ant  in  a  border  the  exquisite  and  very  free- 
growing  Acacia  dealbata,  if  only  for  the  s.nke  of 
cutting  its  lovely  sprays  of  silvery  green  foliage. 
All  who  have  wintered  in  Australia  or  basked  in 
the  winter  sun  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
know  well  the  beauty  of  this  tree,  both  in  leaf  and 
flower,  but  if  it  never  flowered  at  all,  it  sho\ild  be 
grown  for  its  foliage.  Yellow  Chrysanthemums 
in  big  bunches  with  bold  sprays  of  this  delicate 
blue-green  make  a  most  effective  and  lasting 
winter  decoration.  Another  most  lasting  trailer 
is  the  comparatively  new  Asparagus  plumcsua, 
which,  when  planted  cut  and  not  restricted  to 
pots,  makes  such  vigorous  and  continuous  growth, 
as  to  supply  more  sprays  of  its  Fern-like  green,  if 
needed  for  cutting,  than  any  other  plant  I  ever 
saw.  How  handsome,  also,  a  big  vase  looksdraped 
with  a  Calla,  whose  white  spathe  is  contrasted  with 
I'oinsettia  bracts,  backed  by  the  firm  fronds  of 
Polypodium  aureum,  another  useful  winter  green, 
and  with  the  fresh  green  sprays  of  Asparagus 
plumosus  to  lighten  and  soften  the  whole. 

Primulas,  when  placed  in  a  Hat  dish  where  their 
blooms  will  not  readily  drop  off,  are  of  course 
much  used,  and  where  a  large  quantity  is  grown 
cin  be  used  very  effectively  for  table  decoration 
by  placing  single  pips  on  the  cloth  where  such 
arrangements  are  liked.  Camellias,  while  very 
lasting,  unless  bruised,  are  of  all  flowers  the  most 
difficult  to  arrange  gracefully.  No  surer  test  of 
taste  could  be  contrived  than  by  proposing  an  ex- 
hibition  of  table  decorations  made  with  specified 
materials — all  thus  starting  as  fairly  as  possible  in 
the  matter  of  material,  and  that  material  to  be 
the  Camellia,  so  neatly  folded,  so  bright  in  colour, 
but,  oh,  so  stiff  ! 

In  private  gardens,  if  well  managed,  there  is 
now  no  longer  the  need  for  cut  blooms  of  early 
forced  Azaleas,  Spir^as,  or  Roses,  which  can  never 
be  really  satisfactory  till  days  are  longer  and  sun- 
shine stronger,  and  so  they  can  be  kept  in  re- 
serve by  utilising  flowers  more  truly  winter 
flowering,  among  which  various  Geraniums  and 
winter-flowering  (Orchids,  such  as  Calanthes  and 
Cypripediums,  should  not  be  forgotten. 

Edward  H.  Woodall. 


from  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  P.eing  of  lowly 
habit,  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage  it  should  be 
planted  as  near  the  path  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  It  is,  however,  very  impatient  of  wet,  and 
in  damp  heavy  soil  rarely  lives  more  than  two  or 
three  years.  Our  plan  is  to  specially  drain  the 
spot  in  which  it  is  to  be  planted  ;  by  such  means 
its  life  is  prolonged  indefinitely.  Its  flowers, 
which  are  pea-shaped,  are  bright  rosy  pink,  and 
produced  three  together  on  longish  petioles  from 
the  axils  of  all  the  upper  leaves.  It  is  easily  in- 
creased from  cuttings  put  in  in  autumn  or  from 
seed,  which  it  ripens  freely.—  K. 


Round-leaved  Best  Harrow.  —  Unlike 
Ononis  spinosa  and  O.  fruticosa  so  common  in 
gardens,  0.  rotundifolia  is  deciduous,  a  fault 
which  may  be  easily  overlooked  when  its  profuse 
habit  of  flowering  during  the  summer  months  is 
taken  into  account.  On  rockeries  or  in  mixed 
borders  it  is  always  desirable  to  have  a  few  plants 
of  a  permanent  character,  whether  shrubby  or 
herbaceous,  and  amongst  dwarf  shrubs  this  Rest 
Harrow  takes  a  first  place,  both  on  account  of  its 
neat  globular  habit  and  the  fresh  green  appear- 
ance which  its  foliage  always  presents,  quite  apart 


PLANTS    IN    FLOWER; 

Early  promise. — We  have  nice  bright  sunny  weather 
here.  I  saw  the  first  .Snowdrop  (EIwesDlo-iUy,  and  a  Narcis- 
sus from  F'orence,  of  which  Mr.  Wolley  Dod  sent  roots,  is 
throwing  np  tiuds,  and  will,  I  think,  lieat  Barr's  N.  pallidas 
prfccox  here  with  us.— F.  \V.  B. 

Guernsey  Frefslas. — A  chaTming  hnnquet  of  Frcesia 
(lowers  has  reacheil  us  from  Messrs.  Smith's  Caledonia 
Nursery  at  Guernsey.  Than  these  no  flowers  could  he 
lovelier.  They  are  elegant  in  form,  of  snowy  whiteness, 
and  emit  a  delightful  fragrance  akin  to  tliat  of  the  sweetest 
^■ildets.  5lessrs.  Smith  observe  that  they  last  a  long  time 
in  good  condition  when  cut  and  placed  in  water,  a  fact 
which  .greatly  enhances  their  value.  Are  these  fine  speci 
mens  the  result  of  cool  treatment  or  of  warm  ? 

Strelltz  a  Reginse.— The  striking  beauty  of 
the  flowers  of  this  South  African  plant  is  never 
more  conspicuous  than  at  midwinter  when  flower- 
tide  is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  colours  of  the 
flowers  of  this  plant  are  surpassed  by  few  from 
the  Cape,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  a  perpetual 
flowerer  and  easy  to  grow  in  any  warm  green- 
house or  conservatory  bed  renders  it  most  desir- 
able. Even  when  not  in  flower  its  large  bold 
foliage  is  handsome,  and  each  flower-spike  that  it 
sends  up  bears  numerous  blossoms,  which  unfold 
in  succession,  weeks  elapsing  during  the  pro- 
cess. The  showy  part  of  the  flower  is  the 
large  bright  orange  bracts,  some  4  inches  long  and 
pointed,  which  stand  erect  above  the  long  hori- 
zontally poised  tongue-like  flower  which  carries 
the  pollen  and  stigmatic  apparatus.  There  is  a 
singular  quaintness  about  this  flower  which 
attracts  all  who  see  it.  This  plant  may  be  seen 
in  flower  at  Kew,  and  it  is  also  particularly  fine 
,iust  now  in  Mr.  Whitbourne's  garden  at  Great 
Gearies,  Ilford,  where,  Mr.  Douglas  informs  us,  it 
blooms  for  months  at  a  time. 

A  hybrid  Hellebore.—  I  send  you  blooms 
and  a  leaf  of  a  Hellebore  which  I  have  grown  here 
for  about  twenty-five  years,  and  which  I  believe 
was  given  to  me  about  that  time  out  of  a  private 
garden  in  Kilkenny.  It  has  been  very  much  ad- 
mired, and  from  time  to  time  I  have  distributed 
portions  of  it  to  friends.  My  attention  having 
been  called  to  this  family  by  recent  articles  in 
The  Gauden  and  other  periodicals,  I  mentioned 
the  fact  of  having  what  I  called  a  i,'ood  variety 
or  form  of  Christmas  Rose  with  large  pure  white 
blooms,  which  was  neither  maximus  (altifolius) 
nor  yet  angustifolius.  I  have  submitted  blooms 
and  a  leaf  of  it  to  several  growers  of  Hellebores, 
and  from  one  I  have  received  the  following  re- 
marks :  Mr,  Brockbank  writes,  "  The  examples 
you  sent  me  a  second  time  confirm  my  previously 
expressed  opinion,  and  I  think  you  may  view  your 
Riverston  Hellebore  as  an  interesting  hybrid 
variety,  I  hope  you  will  ascertain  as  nearly  as 
you  can  its  history,  and  .send  a  note  to  The  Gar- 
den about  it."  I  shall  endeavour  to  find  out  more 
about  its  earlier  history,  but  I  do  not  expect  to 
unravel  much  respecting  its  origin,  I  hope  to  send 
a  plant  as  soon  as  it  can  be  moved  to  Mr.  Brock- 
bank  to  grow  for  comparison  alongside  those 
species  and  forms  which  he  already  possesses.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  form  now  sent  is  that  the  leaf- 
stalk is  green,  thus  following  the  colouring  of  H. 
angustifolius,  while  the  flower-stem  is  heavily 
marbled  with  red  like  that  of  H.  maximus ;  the 
extremities  of  the  pistils,  too,  are  tinted  with  pink, 
which  remains  still  visible  on  the  blooms  when 
old.  Some  blooms  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  P.rockbank, 
after  being  fouiteendays  in  water,  still  bore  traces 
of  colour  on  the  stigma.  In  this  respect,  too,  it 
resembles  H.  maximus,  while  the  blooms  are 
equal  in  size  to  those  of  H.  angustifolius,  and  are 


not  of  quite  so  greenish  a  shade.  The  exterior  at 
times  is  slightly  tinted  with  pink,  interior  pure 
white.  It  blooms,  I  should  say,  a  little  earlier  than 
H  angustifolius,  coming  in  soon  after  H.  maximus. 
—  J.  T.  Pot-,  lUrcrston. 

*i.''  We  do  not  recognise  Mr.  Poii's  Hellebore  ; 
it  seems  distinct  from  H.  altifclius,  though  it  pos- 
sesses some  of  the  characteristics  of  that  variety. 
Possibly  it  may  be  the  true  H,  niger  major.  We 
cannot  regard  it  as  a  hybrid.— Ed. 

Freesia  refracta  alba. — I  send  yon  blooms 
of  this  most  beautiful  Freesia  to  show  what  they 
can  come  to  under  generous,  warm  treatment. 
They  were  grown  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Gibson 
Black,  near  Dublin,  and  I  am  informed  were  potted 
early,  put  into  a  propagating  stove,  and  after- 
wards moved  to  an  intermediate  houfe.  My  cor- 
respondent says, "  I  can  safely  say  they  are  all  as 
good  as  the  one  sent."  There  is  an  old  saying,  that 
"seeing is  believing,"  and  I  think  you  will  readily 
agree  with  mc  that  in  this  case  the  much-written- 
against  warm  treatment  has  produced  a  result 
eminently  satisfactory.  Though  B'reesias  will  grow 
and  flower  late  in  the  spring  under  very  cool  treat- 
ment, as  I  have  myself  proved,  you  will  see  how 
desirable  it  is  to  have  blooms  of  such  quality,  so 
purely  white  and  deliciously  sweet-scented,  early 
in  this  the  first  month  of  the  year.  The  flower- 
stem  measures  18  inches,  and,  besides,  the  main 
truss  has  five  other  branching  flower-stems.  Such 
vigour  and  freedom  of  bloom  1  have  not  seen  be- 
fore. I  have  given  all  my  Freesias  warmer  treat- 
ment this  year  than  hitheito,  and  shall,  after  such 
a  good  example  as  the  one  sent,  be  inclined  to 
treat  them  for  the  future  in  a  similar  manner, — 
J.  T.  I'oc',  hh-crston. 

*j.*  Uncommonly  fine  spikes,  as  large  as  any 
we  have  ever  seen.  Such  lovtly  delicate  flowers 
are  indeed  welcome  at  this  season.— Ed. 


FILLING  ICEHOUSES. 

The  best  icehouses  I  have  seen  are  those  which 
are  round  or  elliptical  in  form,  built  principally 
below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  domed  over 
with  an  entrance  level  with  the  ground,  having  a 
covered  passage  leading  to  it ;  let  the  bottom  be 
cement  with  drainage  at  the  lowest  part.  The  con 
struction  should  be  of  the  strongest  kind,  brick- 
work in  cement,  in  order  that  no  air  or  water 
should  percolate  from  without,  both  tending  to 
dissolve  the  ice  in  the  warmer  seasons,  when  of 
course  it  is  most  necessary.  Two  doors,  one  to  the 
icehouse  and  another  at  the  outer  end  of  the 
passage  leading  to  it,  should  also  be  tight-fitting 
to  prevent  the  ingress  of  air,  the  passage  being 
filled  up  with  bundles  of  straw  or  similar  material 
to  make  it  the  more  perfectly  air-tight,  and  the 
drain  should  be  trapped  for  the  same  reason. 
Straw  or  reeds  should  be  placed  in  an  upright 
position  against  the  walls  in  filling  to  carry  away 
any  water  which  may  be  formed  by  the  dissolving 
ice,  provision  being  made  at  the  bottom  of  the 
house  to  enable  it  to  reach  the  drain.  Dry,  frosty 
weather  is  the  proper  time  to  fill  the  house  ;  cer- 
tainly not  during  a  thaw.  The  drier  the  ice  the 
quicker  the  house  is  filled  and  the  greater  will  be  the 
success.  I  may  repeat  that  the  greatest  elements 
of  success  are  perfect  drainage  and  a  steady  atmc- 
spherc.  The  ice  should  be  carted  on  to  a  platform 
near  the  entrance  of  the  passage  and  pounded 
with  mallets  as  fine  as  possible,  shovelled  into  the 
icehou'e,  and  rammed  firmly  down,  closing  all  up 
when  finished.  Treated  in  this  way  I  have  never 
known  it  to  fail.  I  may  say  that  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  le^ve  the  ice  somewhat  highest  in  the 
centre,  so  that  no  water  can  accumulate,  a  form 
which  it  will  retain  to  the  end  if  proper  care  is 
taken  in  cutting  it  out  for  use,  at  which  time  the 
outer  door  should  always  be  closed  before  opening 
the  inner  one.  Some  years  ago  I  gave  a  plan  with 
section  of  a  suitable  icehouse,  and  also  the  method 
of  filling  it,  which  would  probably  serve  "  R.  D.'s  ' 
purpose.  It  was  figured  and  the  account  printed 
in  The  Gaeden,  Vol.  XV.,  page  5'.'.  I  may  add 
that  the  best  position  for  an  icehouse  is  in  ashady 
place  well  sheltered  by  trees  from  winds,  and  the 
soil  should  be  moderately  dry.  C  D. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  BHOTAN  CYPRESS, 

(CUPRESSUS  TOEULOSA  ) 

This  Cypress,  apart  from  its  elegant  growth,  is 
loteresting  as  being  the  only  species  ot  Cupressus 
indigenous  to  India.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Hima- 
layas in  the  Bliotan  district,  and  it  also  occurs  on 
the  borders  of  Chinese  Tartary.  It  forms,  there- 
fore, a  connecting  link,  as  it  were,  between  the 
true  Cypresses  of  the  exfreme  east  and  those  that 
are  natives  of  Europe.  It  is  singular  to  note  that 
this  genus  of  Conifers  extends  throughout  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  Cu- 
pressus funebris  representing  the  extreme  east  in 
China,  and  C.  macrocarpa  the  extreme  west  on  the 
Californian  seacoast.  The  northerly  and  southerly 
limits,  it  is  interesting  to  mark,  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, singularly  restricted,  the  most  southerly 
being  found  in  Mexico,  the  most  northerly  (C. 
nutkaensis)  in  Nootka  Sound,  and  the  subject  of 
these  remarks  (C.  torulosa)  in  Bhotan.  The  whole 
of  the  regions  intervening  between  these  extreme 
lateral  points  have  their  Cypresses.  The  European 
species  are  C.  lusitaoica  (the  Cedar  of  Goa),  which 
inhabits  Spain  and  Portugal ;  C.  sempervirens  (the 
Iloman  Cypress),  which  is  centred  chiefly  in  the 
south-easterly  parts  of  Europe,  extending  into 
Asia  Minor.  Farther  eastwards  C.  torulosa  is 
met  with,  and  the  chain  is  extended  eastwards  by 
C.  funebris,  also  known  as  C.  pendula.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Cypresses  are  undoubtedly  in  the 
extreme' west,  for  here  may  be  found  some  four  or 
five  distinct  species,  including  the  well-known  C. 
liawsoniana,  probably  the  most  popular  of  all 
Coniferfe  in  gardens,  C.  Goveniana,  C.  Macnabiana, 
C.  macrocarpa,  and  C.  nutkaensis  (spelt  C.  Nut- 
kanus  by  the  Californian  botanists).  The  eastern 
representative  of  the  Cypresses  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America  is  C.  thyoides,  popularly 
known  as  the  White  Cedar.  In  Mexico  three  or 
four  species  occur,  so  that  the  genus  in  round 
numbers  only  contains  about  a  dozen  species. 
The  Californian  botanist,  Mr.  Sereno  Watson, 
takes  away  Lawson's  Cypress  from  Cupressus  and 
puts  it  in  the  geaus  Chamiecyparis,  the  chief 
points  of  distinction  being  the  flattened  two- 
ranked  branchlets  and  the  small  globose  cones 
maturing  the  first  year. 

All  the  Cypresses  are  undoubtedly  valuable 
from  a  garden  point  of  view,  but  the  various  species 
vary  in  degree  as  regards  their  utility  as 
ornamental  subjects.  I  should  rank  them 
in  the  following  order  in  point  of  merit ;  C. 
Lawsoniana,  C.  nutkaensis,  C.  macrocarpa, 
C  sempervirens,  C.  thyoides,  C. 
Macnabiana,  and  C.  Goveniana ; 
then  would  follow  C.  torulosa, 
C.  funebris,  C.  Knightiana,  and 
other  Mexican  species.  These  are 
placed  last,  not  because  they  are 
less  elegant  than  the  others,  but 
on  account  of  their  tenderness, 
all  being  liable  to  succumb  to 
our  damp  and  cold  winters.  The 
species  which  concerns  us  at  pre- 
sent, C.  torulosa,  is  an  old  intro- 
duction, seeds  of  it  having  been 
sent  to  this  country  by  Wallich  so 
long  back  as  1821,  and  previous  to  this  date  it  was 
found  by  Royle  on  the  Himalayas,  growing  at 
elevations  at  some  11, .500  feet  above  sea  level. 
Coming  from  such  a  height,  one  would  suppose  it 
to  be  hardier  than  it  really  is,  but  its  tenderness 
may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  wood  not 
getting  thoroughly  ripened  during  our  summers. 
It  is  a  very  handsome  tree,  said  to  reach  from  20 
feet  to  125  feet  in  height  in  its  native  habitat.  It 
has  a  perfectly  straight  stem  ;  the  growth  is  pyra- 
midal or  rather  conical,  and  the  old  wood  is  vt  a 
warm  purplish  brown.  The  foliage  is  a  glaucous 
grey-green,  and  the  branches  have  a  twisted  and 
tufted  appearance. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  it  which  are,  or 
have  been,  in  cultivation.  Of  these  one  of  the 
best  is  Corneyana,  which  Gordon  ranked  as  a  dis- 
tinct species.    It  was  supposed  to  be  Chinese,  and 


was  introduced  to  cultivation  by  Messrs.  Knight 
and  Perry,  the  predecessors  of  Messrs.  Veitch  at 
the  Chelsea  Nurseries.  It  differs  from  C.  torulosa 
proper,  its  habit  being  of  low  stature,  and  has 
slender  pendulous  branches;  hence  it  has  been 
known  in  gardens  by  the  names  of  C.  gracilis.  C. 
cernua,  and  C.  pendula.  Other  varieties  of  C.  toru- 
losa are  those  named  in  gardens  and  nurseries — 
firidis,  a  kind  devoid  of  the  glaucous  foliage  of 
the  original ;  majestica,  a  robust  variety ;  and 
nana,  a  very  dwarf  and  compact-growing  sort. 
There  is  also  a  so-called  variegated  form,  but  it  is 
not  worthy  of  mention.  The  synonyms  of  C. 
torulosa  itself  are  C.  casbmeriana,  C.  nepalensis, 
and  C.  pendula.  Having  regard  to  the  tenderness  of 
this  Bhotan  Cypress,  it  should  only  be  planted  in 
the  warmest  localities  and  in  dry  sheltered  posi- 
tions ;  upland  districts,  too,  provided  they  are 
sheltered,  are  undoubtedly  suitable  for  it,  inas- 
much as  growth  is  retarded  in  spring,  and  there- 
fore the  young  shoots  escape  injury 
from  late  spring  frosts.  W.  G. 

'"^^ 

USEFUL  TREES. 

Notwithstanding  the  mistakes 
which  planters  make  in  selecting 
exotic  trees  and  shrubs  for  planting 
for  ornament  or  use,  experience 
has  proved  the  value  of  some  species 
for  particular  purposes,  and  it  is  of 
some  of  these  I  purpose  writing. 

Among  Conifers,  one  of  the  first 
that  occurs  to  one's  mind  as  a  safe 
subject  to  plant  almost  anywhere 
— for  shelter  in  forests  or  as  an 
ornamental  specimen — is  the  Aus- 
trian Pine.  By  the  way,  the  European 
Pines  are  coming  to  be  regarded 
almost  as  the  only  kinds  worth 
planting  extensively.  The  Austrian 
Pine  is  closely  allied  to  the  Corsican 
Pine,  which  it  resembles  ;  indeed,  the 
first  is  regarded  as  but  a  variety  of 
the  latter,  but  the  two  are  quite 
distinct,  although  both  vary  in  habit 
among  themselves 
very  considerably 
The   Corsican  Pine  r^ 


ago  the  Austrian  Pine  was  practically  unknown  as 
a  forest  tree,  but  since  then  it  has  become  so 
popular,  that  all  nurserymen  now  quote  it  by  the 
hundred  and  thousand  at  special  prices.  Its  great 
value  as  a  sure  grower,  whether  at  high  or  low 
levels,  and  its  handsome  appearance  as  an  Ever- 


Cones  of  Cupressus  torulosa  (natural  size 


is  by  far  the  fastest  grower  and  the  least  dense  in 
habit.  It  makes  long  annual  leaders,  and  soon 
grows  up ;  whereas  the  Austrian  is  unusually 
dense  and  bushy  and  a  far  surer  grower  and  trans- 
planter than  the  Corsican,  which  makes  few  roots. 
The  last  has  a  bad  reputation  on  that  score  among 
all  planters.  The  Austrian,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  transplanted  at  almost  any  season  of  the 
year,  from  one  up  to  twenty  or  even  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  it  will  rarely  fail  to  retain  all  its 
foliage  and  do  well.  We  have  had  it  transplanted 
here  during  hard  frosts  in  years  past  and  without 
ill  effects.  As  a  shelter  tree  it  beats  the  Scotch  Fir 
far  and  away.  Here,  in  the  most  upland  and  ex- 
posed situations  in  Yorkshire,  it  makes  by  far  the 
best  shelter,  because  of  its  bushy  habit  and  long 
spines,  which  are  two  or  three  times  as  long  as 
those  of  the  Scotch  Fir.    About  twenty-five  years 


green  tree,  render  it  popular  for  planting  either 
as  an  ornamental  or  forest  tree. 

Corsican  Pine.— I  have  just  said  that  this 
Pine  resembles  the  Austrian,  except  that  it  is 
of  slenderer  growth.  It  forms  a  graceful-looking 
tree,  making  long  leaders  annually,  and  the  timber 
is  good,  but  it  is  a  comparatively  bad  subject  to 
transplant,  not  a  few  usually  going  off  the  summer 
following.  My  opinion  of  the  two  varieties  is 
that  as  a  timber  tree  the  Corsican  is  the  best,  as  it 
grows  faster  than  the  Austrian  and  has  a  more 
slender  trunk,  but  for  purposes  of  shelter  or  density 
of  growth  the  Austrian  is  by  far  the  better  of 
the  two. 

Wellingtonia,  Deodae,  and  Akaucaria.— 
These  three  are  all  popular  kinds,  but  they  are 
mentioned  here  as  untrustworthy  subjects  to  rely 
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upon  in  exposed  inland  situations.  The  Welling- 
tonia  is  especially  to  be  avoided  in  all  exposed 
windy  positions,  as  it  becomes  a  complete  scare- 
crow in  a  few  years  from  the  effects  of  gales.  The 
other  two  do  well  in  lowland  and  sheltered  situa- 
tions^that  is  to  say,  they  makegood,  well-branched 
specimens,  but  when  they  rear  their  tops  above 
the  line  of  shelter,  they,  too,  soon  become  poor 
leafless  examples. 

The  Golden  YE\y3. — These  have  become 
popular  ornamental  subjects,  and  they  deserve  a 
good  place  among  variegated  trees  -where  they 
rank,  although  they  have  none  of  that  paltryness 
about  them  which  characterises  so  many  varie- 
gated plants  and  trees.  All  who  buy  Golden  Yews 
must,  however,  be  sure  that  they  get  plants  from 
seed  or  plants  grafted  with  leaders,  otherwise  dis- 
appointment -will  be  the  result.  Plants  raised 
from  side  branches  are  commonly  sold,  and 
although  they  grow,  they  never  become  trees  or 
handsome  specimens.  The  elegantissima  variety 
of  the  Golden  Yew  is  the  best  for  ornamental 
planting. 

Three  Pueple  Beeches. — There  are  several 
very  distinct  kinds  of  this  tree,  the  weeping,  erect, 
spreading.  The  weeping  variety  is  very  pretty, 
but  the  ordinary  free-growing  variety,  in  all  ways 
resembling  the  common  Beech,  is  the  best.  The 
erect-growing  sort  has  very  dark  foliage  in  the 
mature  state,  while  the  yonng  growths  are  of  a 
more  delicate  hue,  but  the  habit  is  stiff  and  formal 
andnot  well  snitedforornamental  grounds, and  the 
tree  is  not  valuable  on  any  other  account.  The 
Purple  Beech  always  looks  best  when  in  good 
health  and  growing  freely  ;  hence  trees  of  it  sliould 
always  be  planted  in  good  soil,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure fine  specimens  quickly. 

Shepheed's  Holly. — "Where  a  tall  thick  hedge 
is  desired  to  grow  up  quickly  this  i5  the  Holly  to 
plant.  It  is  the  quickest  growing,  broadest  leaved, 
and  bushiest  Holly  in  cultivation,  and  makes  a 
grand  specimen  by  itself.  Planted  3  feet  or  i  feet 
asunder,  it  will  soon  fill  up  and  stand  thinning, 
and  the  thinnings  can  be  used  elsewhere. 

S.W. 


CONIFERS  AT  BORROWASH. 

This  village,  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  a  few 
miles  north-west  of  its  junction  with  the  Trent, 
and  within  five  of  Derby,  is  famous  as  being  the 
residence  of  Mr.  William  Barron,  of  Conifer 
celebrity.  Were  his  nurseries  but  a  little  way 
westward,  he  would  be  within  sound  of  the  rust- 
ling of  the  glorious  trees  which  he  planted  at 
Elvaston.  Indeed,  when  speaking  of  this  veteran 
arborist,  it  would  be  but  an  idle  tale  that  did  not 
revert  more  or  less  to  the  scene  of  his  former 
labours.  But  many  of  tlie  trees  at  Elvaston, 
either  from  too  thick  planting  or  from  violent 
gales,  and  in  instances  from  both  these  causes, 
have  been  crippled  or  killed  outright.  A  notable 
instance  of  the  first  of  these  evils  is  a  narrow 
avenue-like  walk.  In  the  foregroncd  on  both 
sides  is  a  row  of  Juniperus  chinensis  and  vir- 
piniana  shut  out  in  the  rear  by  a  den^e  growth  of 
Pines  and  Hemlock  Spruces.  On  the  one  side  the 
Junipers  are  healthy,  but  on  the  other,  sad  to 
view  and  palpably  piiiinj  for  fresh  air  and  sun- 
light. The  amount  of  improvident  planting  that 
one  witnesses  everywhere  is  very  great,  and  surely 
the  first  outlay  is  heavy  enough  without  the 
expense  of  as  many  trees  again  as  are 
necessary.  Verily,  the  trees  grow  while  we  are 
sleeping ;  but  to  imagine  that  the  after-manage- 
ment may  be  casual  and  thinning  procrastinated, 
because  the  trees  look  healthy  and  show  up  mag- 
nificently as  a  mass,  is  a  common  and  fatal  error. 
Suppose  an  October  gale  causes  the  fall  of  some 
of  the  "  nurses.''  or  mows  down,  as  it  were,  a  lane 
through  the  pinetum,  how  many  are  involved  in 
the  fall  of  one.  How  many  become  brown  and 
sere  because  formerly  they  were  allowed  to  grow 
up  in  comparative  warmth  and  were  not  gradually 
inured  to  bear  cold.  Frequent  renovation  and 
attention  are  required  after  a  lapse  of  twenty 
years,  for  in  most  sites  trees  that  have  been  thriv- 
ing for  that  time  require  fresh  soil  or  other  helps 


Among  the  Pines   that  have  been   a  success  at 
Elvaston  are  Laricio,  Komana,  Lambertiana,  and 
monticola.     The   first  mentioned  in  a  sheltered 
spot  has,  contrary  to  its  general  habit,  formed  a 
thick,  warm-looking  tree,  which  would  do  excel- 
lently well  for  a  single  lawn  specimen.  Pouderosa, 
macrocarpa,  and  Coulteri  are  not  very  vigorous  ; 
indeed,  the  best  specimens  of  the  latter  are  dead. 
The  needles  of  macrocarpa  are  shorter  and  not  so 
stiff   as  those  of   Coulteri.     The  Arancarias  and 
Deodars,  on  the  whole,  have  stood  the  gales  and 
winters  well.     Picea  nobilis  has  suffered  much, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  trees  in  the  magnificent 
avenue    of     it    here    have    been     blown    down ; 
others,  although  injured,  are  rapidly  recovering. 
Another    evil   to  be    contended  against  at    El- 
vaston   is    the    dense    growth    of    Elders    and 
Raspberries  sown  by  the  birds  under  the  trees. 
In  many  instances  the  bottom  branches  of  the 
Conifers  have  been  completely  spoilt.     But,  not- 
withstanding the  mischief  that  the  late  gales  have 
done,  what  a  glorious  place  Elvaston  is  1    A  ny  thing 
grander  in  the  way  of  landscape  gardening  than 
the  magnificent  lake,  with  its  floating  umbrage 
from  trees  planted  on  the  banks  and  islands,  would 
be,  one  would  think,  impossible.     How  striking, 
too,  are  the  avenues  and  the  masses  of  golden  Yews  I 
Here  the  clipped  hedges  and  the  various  devices 
in  Yew  and  Box  have  no  puny  appearance.     And 
what  more  pretty  in  its  way  than  the  magnifi- 
cent avenue  of  Junipers,  surmounted  at  the  close 
by    spire-like    Lombardy    Poplars  ?      One    little 
islet  opposite  the  mouth  of  a  watercourse,  whose 
banks   were    fringed   with  Lastreas   and  Harfs- 
tongnes,   was  very  bright   in   mid-winter.       The 
centre  foliage  is  that  of  the  parti-coloured  and 
rare   Juniperus  hispanica  :  all  the  rest  of  the  soil 
is  covered  with  various  kinds  of  Ivy  and  Mediter- 
ranean Heather.     It  was  one  of  the  most  effective 
pieces  of  planting  in  the  whole  grounds. 

Mr.  Barron's  idea  at  the  Borrowash  Nurseries  is 
thoroughly  to  test  and  find  out  what  coniferous 
trees  are  perfectly  hardy  and  most  suitable  for 
universal  as  well  as  ornamental  planting.  Amongst 
the 

Abies,  Sieboldi  nana  is  a  very  dwarf  and 
graceful  variety,  the  foliage  of  which  is  very 
bright  and  effective,  somewhat  after  the  type  cf 
the  Hemlock.  Douglasi  glanca  is  an  exceedingly 
robust  and  beautiful  varitty  of  Douglas  Fir.  As 
it  comes  from  a  very  high  altitude  in  Colorado,  it 
ought  to  be  hardy  in  almost  any  position,  and,  in 
fact,  it  has  proved  itself  to  succeed  where  the 
common  Douglas  Fir  will  not.  Parryana  glauca 
is  one  of  the  hardiest  known  Pines,  and  is  destined 
to  become  a  great  favourite.  Polita  grows  very 
fast,  and  is  distinct  and  perfectly  hardy.  Alco- 
quiana  is  a  pretty  Japanese  species,  which  will  be 
valuable  for  lawns  ;  the  reverse  of  the  foliage  is 
of  a  deep  glaucous  hue,  which  is  exposed  by  very 
slight  breezes. 

Picea  concolor  is  quite  distinct  from  P.  Par- 
sonsiana;  so  much  so,  as  to  cause  wonder  that  they 
ever  were  confounded.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  Firs  which  we  have,  and  it  is  hardy 
almost  everywhere.  Firma  tardiva,  as  the  name 
indicates,  does  not  get  cut  by  spring  frosts.  It  is 
also  longer  leaved  than  the  old  form,  and  grows 
into  a  compact  and  regular  specimen  tree. 
Nnmidica  is  another  very  good  and  hardy  species, 
which  will  succeed  well  in  shallow  soil. 

PiNUS  Bolaxderi  in  colour  and  growth 
resembles  insignis,  but  is  far  hardier,  and  there- 
fore most  valuable.  Pyrenaica  is  very  elegant, 
both  as  a  small  and  large  specimen.  Jlnrrayana 
is  a  little  known,  but  very  hardy  Pine,  which  also 
takes  after  insignis  in  its  shade  of  green.  It 
grows  fast,  but  generally  maintains  a  well-fur- 
nished appearance.  Parviflora  is  a  Japanese 
variety  of  very  changeable  tint.  When  waving 
about  in  the  breeze,  showing  alternately  the 
lower  and  the  upper  part  of  the  branches,  which 
are  of  different  colours,  or  when  glistening  with 
silvery  sheen  in  the  sunlight,  it  is  a  very  hand- 
some and  interesting  object. 

Clpressus  xutkaessis  nana  compacta  and 
I,A\vsoNiANA  gracilis  pendula  may  be  classed 
together  as  being  two  of  the  prettiest,  and  at  the 


same  time  healthiest  dwarf  shrubs  for  villa 
gardens  or  for  planting  in  the  foreground  of 
shrubberies.  They  are  every  whit  as  desirable  as 
the  more  common  argentea  and  erecta  viridis. 
This  pendulous  variety  of  Lawson's  Cypress 
always  maintains  its  habit. 

Variegated  Conifers. — Mr.  Barron  has  been 
at  great  pains  with  the  golden  class  of  ornamental 
Conifers,  and  the  one  that  assumes  the  deepest  yel- 
low is  undoubtedly  the  golden  Scotch  Fir  (sylves- 
tris  aurea).     It  is  green  in  summer,  but  in  winter 
becomes  a  bright  guinea- gold,  with  no  suspicion 
of   greenness,  as  in   Laricio   nana  aurea.    It  is 
also  more   briUiant    in    colour    than    Cupreseus 
Lawsoniana    lutea,    which,    however,    maintains 
its  colour  throughout  the  year.     This  Cypress  also 
appears  to  stand  without  injury  in  cold  and  ex- 
posed positions  and  grows  freely.    I  did  not  see 
a  golden  Scotch  Fir  more  than  2  feet  high,  but  it 
is  a  fact,  I  believe,  that  it  keeps  its  colour  just  as 
brilliantly  when  taller.     Young's  Golden  Juniper 
was  quite  pale  beside  it.     Taxus  Barroni  foemina 
aurea,  the  berry-bearing  golden  Yew,  has  a  per- 
fect pyramidal  habit ;  and  one  tree  in  the  nur- 
series, which  has  never  been  trained,  was  a  picture 
of  elegant  formation.     Dovastoni  aurea  variegata 
is  another  fine  golden  Yew.     Of  Conifers  of  other 
colours.  Sequoia  sempervirens  alba  spica  is  one  of 
the  most  parti-colonred  Conifers  in  existence.  The 
tops  of  the  shoots  are  yellow  and  the  older  parts 
of  a  bluish  hue.     It  is  most  effective  whether  by 
itself  or  in  a  group.     Abies  canadensis  alba  spica, 
although  perhaps  not  so  free  in  growth  as  the  Se- 
quoia, is  also  very  pretty  with  its  white-tipped 
shoots.     Cupressus  Lawsoniana  alba  spica  is  alto- 
gether put  out  of  court  by  the  variety  pyramidalia 
alba  spica,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of 
this  class.     Another  tree  of  which  Mr   Barron  has 
a  good  stock,  and  which  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
neglected  by  planters,  is  Torreya  mj  ristica. 

C.  A.  M.  C. 


ROSE  Garden. 


THE  ROSARIANS  YEAR  EOOK  FOR  188.J.* 
This  has  just  reached  us  ;  it  contains  much  valu- 
able matter  on  pruning  Roses,  the  result  of  expe- 
rience collected  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  following  somewhat  lengthy  extract,  taken 
from  Mr.  Geo.  Baker's  paper  on  the  subject,  relates 
to  Rose  growing  at  Reigate  : — 

"  The  question  of  early  or  late  pruning,"  he  says, 
"must,  after  all,  be  to  a  great  extent  an  open 
matter,  and  dependent  on  several  collateral  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  nature  of  the  soil,  position 
of  the  garden,  whether  sheltered  by  trees  or  open 
to  the  changing  elements  of  our  fitful  climate; 
whether  situated  on  high  ground  or  valley,  and  all 
its  surroundings :  and  lastly,  though  far  from 
least,  the  mode  of  cultivation  to  which  the  Rose 
trees  have  been  subjected.  Let  us  first,  then,  con- 
sider 

"The  soil. — There  is  one  character  of  soil  which 
will  be  universally  admitted  as  best  suited  to  a 
successful  culture  of  our  cherished  flower.  A 
deep  stiff  rich  yellow  loam,  on  a  well  drained  sub- 
soil, is  to  be  desired  :  but  it  must  be  well  worked 
and'  generously  enriched  with  old  rotten  manure. 
In  districts  where  the  soil  consists  of  heavy  cli-y 
I  have  advised  friends  to  place  a  good  covering  of 
chalk  at  the  bottom,  and  then  upon  this  some  of 
the  clay  burned  and  well  mixed  and  worked  with 
strong  fibrous  loam.  Good  drainage,  under  all 
conditions  of  soil,  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
but  most  especially  in  heavy  clay  lands.  The 
natural  soil  of  my  own  garden  is  of  a  light  loam, 
having  the  green  sandstone  for  the  subsoil.  When 
I  reconstructed  my  rosery  some  few  years  ago,  I 
enclosed  a  portion  of  a  meadow  which  adjoins  my 
garden,  and  commenced  to  mark  out  my  beds, 
forming  them  6  feet  in  width  and  .SO  feet  in 
length,  leaving  intervening  Grass  spaces  of  4  feet 
wide  as  a  path.  By  this  arrangement  I  am  able 
easily  to  get  round  the  beds,  and  give  attention  to 


•  Bemrcse  &  Sons,  23,  Old  Bailey,  and  the  Editor,  West- 
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the  plants  individually  when  necessary.  In  pre- 
paricg  the  beds,  we  measured  a  space  of  4  feet 
for  the  first  trench,  all  subsequent  trenches  being 
of  the  same  width.  This  affords  plenty  of  space 
for  getting  sods,  manure,  &c.,  in  evenly.  The  top 
spit,  which  consists  of  good  old  fibrous  turf,  was 
then  wheeled  to  the  farther  end  of  the  bed,  and 
kept  separate  on  one  side,  also  the  next  spit  be- 
low, so  as  to  be  at  hand  for  filling  up  at  the  finish. 
The  bottom  spit  was  taken  away  as  useless,  leav- 
ing a  trench  2  feet  G  inches  deep.  This  was  filled 
in  the  following  manner :  At  the  bottom  was 
placed  a  layer  of  yellow  clay,  some  G  inches  thick, 
firmly  trodden  to  retain  moisture.  On  this  a  light 
covering  of  small  chalk,  and  then  about  half  the 
Eods  which  constituted  the  first  spit  of  the  next 
trench,  placed  turf  downwards,  and  loosely  broken 
up.  A  thick  layer  of  rotten  cow  manure  was  then 
pat  in,  on  which  was  added  a  coating  of  chalk 
coarsely  triturated.  The  remainder  of  the  top  of 
the  succeeding  trench  was  now  used,  broken  up 
smaller  than  the  first  sods,  covered  with  cow  ma- 
nure and  fine  chalk  as  before,  and  finally  filled  up 
with  the  second  spit  of  the  following  trench,  the 
bottom  draw  of  every  trench  being  dispensed  with, 
to  allow  room  for  clay,  chalk,  sods,  and  manure, 
as  I  have  described.  When  the  beds  were  thus  pre- 
pared and  finished,  I  gave  them  a  good  dressing  of 
well  rotted  cow  manure,  thoroughly  incorporating 
it  with  the  top  soil ;  this  supplies  the  roots  with 
immediate  nourishment  and  gives  them  a  good 
start.  These  beds  were  made  early  in  September, 
and  left  dormant  until  the  end  of  October,  when  I 
furnished  them  with  plants. 

"  Winter  pkotbction. — My  plants  are  always 
earthed  up  in  winter.  This  affords  a  very  efficient 
protection  from  severe  frosts — of  course  much  of 
this  is  opened  from  around  the  plant  at  the  time 
of  pruning ;  it  will  then  be  seen  that  the  buds  at 
the  base  have  remained  dormant  and  uninjured 
during  the  winter,  though  some  eyes  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  stems  may  have  suffered  from  the 
severity  of  winter's  cold.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  I  depend  solely  on  this  earthing  up 
around  the  plants,  even  of  the  most  hardy  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.  I  further  guard  them  with  a.  mulch- 
ing of  long  stable  straw  manure,  or  with  the 
fallen  leaves  of  autumn,  collected  for  this  purpose, 
or  Bracken.  I  also  fix  on  the  borders  throughout 
the  length  of  the  beds  most  exposed  to  the  north 
and  east  strong  laced  wood  hurdles,  such  as  are 
used  for  folding  sheep  on  farm  lands  ;  these  are 
most  serviceable,  and  afford  good  shelter  against 
the  stormy  winds  and  hard  frosts  of  winter. 
According  to  the  Ord  nance  map,  my  garden  stands 
at  204  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  one  por- 
tion lies  more  open  than  I  could  wish  to  the  east ; 
I  consequently  feel  it  necessary  to  provide  against 
sudden  alternations  of  temperature.  The  winter 
of  last  year  (188.S)  was  an  unusually  mild  one. 
My  plants  had  made  excellent  wood,  and  for  the 
most  part  well  ripened,  many  having  retained 
most  of  their  old  leaves.  These  circumstances 
decided  me  to  commence 

"  Pruning  at  my  usual  time,  but,  owing  to  an 
attack  of  bronchitis,  I  was  obliged  to  keep  to  my 
room  ;  consequently  my  gardener  did  not  begin  the 
work  until  a  few  days  later,  when  I  was  able  to 
superintend  his  operations.  Notwithstanding  the 
delay,  he  got  through  his  work  well  by  the  end  of 
the  first  week  in  March.  As  the  spring  advanced 
all  went  on  satisfactorily — the  buds  started  well 
and  made  good  growths ;  I  anticipated  a  good 
early  season  of  flowers,  but  my  expectations  were 
disappointed  by  the  cruel  and  severe  frosts  that 
occurred  on  the  nights  of  April  21  and  23,  when 
the  thermometer  in  Stevenson's  screen,  placed  in 
my  grounds,  went  down  so  low,  registering  18°  of 
cold.  I  could  at  once  see  how  unhappy  my  plants 
were  after  receiving  such  damaging  shocks  ;  and 
well  remembering  the  evil  consequences  we  expe- 
rienced from  the  direful  frost  and  cold  in  the  win- 
ter of  1879,  after  carefully  examining  my  plants, 
I  resolved  to  cut  them  down  quite  low  ;  fortu- 
nately, I  found  good  dormant  buds  near  the  base, 
where  they  had  been  securely  protected  by  the 
earthing  up,  which  gave  me  confidence  in 
their  future  growth.     Several  friends  told  me  I 


had  made  a  great  mistake,  and  had  entirely  shut 
myself  out  of  the  chance  of  any  bloom  in  time  for 
our  Reigate  exhibition,  which  had  been  appointed 
rather  early  (June  28).  Some  advised  me  to 
leave  more  wood,  and  thought  the  buds,  although 
injured,  would  start  again  from  their  sides  ;  but  I 
never  knew  such  growth  yield  good  and  perfect 
blooms,  and  was  satisfied  with  the  course  I  had 
adopted,  feeling  sure  I  should  have  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  bloom  during  the  summer,  and  further 
secure  sound  wood  for  the  summer  growth  to  start 
from — and  this  certainly  has  been  the  case. 
Never  in  my  long  life  had  I  such  glorious  blooms, 
or  so  lengthened  a  continuance  of  bright,  charm- 
ing flowers.  It  is  true,  at  the  time  of  our  exhibi- 
tion not  one-third  of  my  plants  were  in  bloom, 
yet  I  cut  sufficient  good  flowers  to  send  a  box  of 
twenty-four,  which  gained  the  second  prize,  and 
contributed  a  fair  portion  to  the  box  ot  seventy- 
two,  in  the  class  in  which  we  unsuccessfully  com- 
peted with  some  of  our  leading  nurserymen  ;  in 
fact,  it  has  been  the  most  enjoyable  summer  I  have 
ever  had  amongst  the  Roses.  Believing  that  the 
early  growth  we  get  in  ordinary  years  Irom  early 
pruning  is  the  better  able  to  resist  the  vernal 
frosts  we  are  almost  sure  to  encounter  some  time 
or  other  during  the  month  of  May,  with  its  sunny 
days  and  cold  nights,  I  strongly  advocate  early 
pruning.  Many,  no  doubt,  will  still  cling  to  the 
preference  of  a  later  period  than  I  have  fixed. 
Yes, it  is  with  our  judgment,  as  with  our  watches, 
none  go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 

"  Planting. — Another  important  consideration 
connected  with  this  subject  of  pruning  is  the  time 
when  the  trees  were  planted,  and  the  mode  of  cul- 
tivation that  has  been  observed  and  will  be  fol- 
lowed out  until  the  time  of  flower.  Some  advo- 
cate planting  in  spring,  others  the  old  and,  I 
believe,  most  generally  adopted  time  of  autumn, 
say  October  or  November.  Excellent  authorities 
have  written  their  experiences,  and  given  their 
advice  with  good  argumentative  reasoning.  One 
especially,  from  whose  judgment  we  should  hesi- 
tate to  differ,  expresses  himself  with  confident 
earnestness  in  favour  of  delaying  planting  until 
the  month  of  February,  assigning  as  his  reason 
that  from  the  month  of  November  the  ground 
gradually  becomes  cooler,  while  in  March  it 
gradually  becomes  warmer.  He  further  thinks 
the  sap  is  quiescent,  and  as  spring  advances  all  is 
in  motion.  Another  objection  to  autumn  is  the 
great  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  getting  your 
plants,  though  long  ordered,  from  the  nurserymen, 
their  engagements  being  so  increasingly  multi- 
plied at  that  season.  I  most  willingly  admit  the 
deep  importance  of  planting  your  trees  as  soon 
after  they  have  been  lifted  as  possible,  and  the 
serious  injury  to  which  the  rootlets  are  liable, 
should  they  get  too  dry  or  be  touched  by  frost,  as 
I  fear  is  often  the  case  ;  yet,  with  all  my  high 
appreciation  and  sincere  respect  for  my  good 
friend's  long  and  practical  experience,  my  own 
practice  has  led  me  to  quite  opposite  results. 
I  believe  generally  during  the  months  of  October 
and  November  the  ground  will  be  found  of  a 
higher  temperature  than  in  either  February  or 
March,  particularly  in  the  lighter  soils,  if  not  in 
all  soils,  that  have  been  well  worked  and  prepared 
for  growing  Roses.  That  trees  and  plants  derive 
a  large  portion  of  their  nourishment  from  the  soil 
will  not  be  questioned.  All  writers  admit  that 
the  crude  sap  ascends  from  the  roots  to  the  upper 
side  of  the  leaves,  where  it  is  elaborated  by  com- 
ing into  contact  with  the  air,  exhaling  the  super- 
fluous water  and  oxygen,  and  inhaling  carbonic 
acid  gas  ;  it  then  passes  into  the  veins  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  to  be  conducted  into  the 
chlorophyll  vessels,  where  it  is  digested  and  as- 
similated on  its  way  into  the  cambium,  where  it 
forms  the  protoplasm  or  life  principle,  which  cir- 
culates to  every  part  of  the  plant.  But  I  must 
proceed  to  give  my  reasons  for  choosing  the  au- 
tumn, and  not  the  spring,  for  planting  our  Rose 
trees.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  have 
your  plants  well  established  before  much  growth 
commences.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  there 
is  merely  a  slnggish  action  in  the  roots  at 
this  period  of  the  year ;  this  can  be  proved  re- 


peatedly. These  little  rootlets  are  never  quite  at 
rest ;  doubtless  they  are  far  more  active  at  one  sea- 
son than  at  another.  Plants  sleep,  we  know,  and 
so  do  we ;  but  the  circulation  and  other  vital 
powers  are  carried  on  as  when  awake.  It  is  to 
my  mind  very  certain  that  the  more  studiously  we 
investigate  the  growth  of  plants,  the  more  evident 
will  it  become  that  there  is  a  continual  action  and 
motion  of  some  kind  going  on,  and  that  a  state  of 
life  is,  in  fact,  a  state  of  motion.  I  have  fre- 
quently removed  plants  that  had  not  been  in  the 
ground  a  month  in  the  autumn,  and  in  all  cases 
found  active  root  action  had  been  set  up  and  the 
little  root  hairs  full  of  life,  bearing  on  their  deli- 
cate capillary  filaments  and  prolongations  the 
white  globular  spongioles,  fulfilling  the  work  of 
absorbing  from  the  soil.  Beyond  this,  I  believe 
that  plants  thus  early  established  must  start  with 
fuller  vigour  in  the  spring  than  those  that  were 
only  planted  in  spring.  But  however  you  may 
decide  as  to  the  season  for  planting, 

"  A    FEW   GENERAL   DIRECTIONS    should    in  all 

cases  be  observed.  It  will  become  your  first  duty 
to  see  that  your  ground  is  ina  properstate  to  receive 
your  plants.  The  soil  should  be  neither  wet  nor 
dry,  and  the  earth  should  divide  well  and  inter- 
mingle with  the  fibres  of  the  roots  readily.  We 
must  be  careful  in  treading  in  the  plants ;  it  is 
evidently  injudicious  to  plant  on  a  retentive  soil 
at  a  time  of  rain,  though  on  lighter  grounds  the 
work  may  be  done  safely,  even  though  you  have 
gentle  showers.  I  question  whether  sufficient  care 
and  time  are  given  to  the  mode  of  planting  and 
arranging  the  roots  in  the  ground ;  this  is  often 
carried  out  in  too  hurried  a  manner.  Before 
placing  the  plants  in  their  position  they  should 
be  carefully  handled  and  the  roots  well  looked 
over,  and  all  broken  or  injured  portions  removed  ; 
then  spread  out  in  a  radiating  direction  as  far  as 
possible,  so  that  the  rootlets  may  take  up  the 
aqueous  and  other  fluids  readily.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  not  the  thick  substances  of 
the  roots  that  gather  up  the  food  for  the  support 
of  plant  life — they  serve  an  important  end  in 
firmly  fixing  the  tree  in  the  soil — but  it  is  the 
minute  root  fibres  to  which  the  plant  owes  its 
nourishment.  The  root.»,  therefore,  should  be  well 
spread  out,  and  never  packed  up  together,  and 
planted  down  in  a  straight  direction.  Caution 
must  be  further  observed,  that  you  do  not  plant 
too  deeply  in  the  soil.  I  suspect  mistakes  of  this 
kind  often  occur.  Mr.  G.  Prince,  of  Oxford,  I 
remember,  once  found  fault  with  me  in  this  respect, 
and  advised  on  the  seedling  Brier  that  the  union 
should  be  just  above  the  ground  line,  but  he  em- 
phatically called  our  attention  to  regard  the  same 
depth  at  which  the  plants  had  been  previously 
grown.  This  latter  part  of  his  advice  is  in  like 
manner  urged  by  most  of  our  practical  nursery- 
men, though  some  of  them  are  in  favour  of  plac- 
ing the  points  of  junction  beneath  the  soil,  which 
they  think  will  give  the  plants  a  double  chance. 
No  doubt,  with  the  Manetti  stock,  you  may  plant 
deeper  than  with  others.  As  the  winter  days  draw 
near,  I  look  my  plants  well  over  and  satisfy  myself 
that  they  are  firmly  fixed,  then  earth  them  up 
and  otherwise  protect  them,  as  previously  men- 
tioned. Thus  far  I  have  been  referring  to  the 
class  of  dwarf  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses.  Teas  and 
Noisettes  require  less  cutting  back,  but  the  sug- 
gestions I  have  otherwise  made  may  be  observed, 
except  that  the  work  of  pruning  should  ordinarily 
be  delayed  until  the  latter  end  of  April.  I  have 
but  few  standards  ;  but  some  pillar  Roses— such 
as  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  a  most  valuable  Rose  for 
this  purpose ;  Glory  of  Cheshunt,  also  very  good 
and  attractive  ;  Blairi  No.  2.  Chiinedole,  Madame 
riantier,  Coup6  d'H(5be,  Longworth  Rambler, 
Charles  Lawson,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Reine  Marie 
Henriette,  Reine  Maria  Pia,  Madame  Berard, 
Bouquet  d'Or,  Madame  Trifle — the  hardy  sorts  of 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  hybrid  China,  and  hybrid 
Bourbons  I  prune  at  the  same  time  as  my  dwarf 
plants,  and  begin  by  thinning  out  from  the  bottom 
the  most  vigorous  shoots,  leaving  such  only  as  are 
necessary  to  fill  the  base ;  then  I  go  on  thinning 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  growth,  se- 
lecting the  strongest  and  best  ripened  shoots,  and 
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having  previously  cut  back  the  small  side  shoots 
to  about  two  or  three  eyes,  secure  them  to  the 
pillar.  The  lateral  branches  of  well-iipened 
growth  are,  of  course,  from  time  to  time  looked 
after  and  tied  up,  giving  the  plant  a  neat  and 
well-arranged  appearance;  it  is  from  these  we 
may  look  for  our  good  blooms.  Those  I  have 
enumerated  of  Tea  or  Noisette  origin  are  neces- 
sarily watched  more  closely  and  pruned  later, 
according  to  their  known  constitutional  power  of 
resisting  the  changes  of  temperature  we  meet 
with  in  spring.  I  have  also  a  few  plants  against 
the  wall— Marfichal  Niel,  Climbing  Dovoniensis, 
Belle  Lyonnaise,  Reve  d'Or,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Emile  Dupuy,  and  my  collection  altogetlier  con- 
sists of  about  2500  plants.  As  soon  after  prun- 
ing as  I  find  the  buds  have  well  started  into 
growth,  I  encourage  their  onward  progress  by 
giving  them  a  good  dressing  of  cow  manure  ;  this 
is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  beds  during  the 
summer." 

With  this  season's  "  Year  Book"  is  given  a  photo- 
graphic likeness  of  Mr.  Geo.  Paul,  and  also  the 
following  articles,  in  addition  to  four  on  pruning, 
viz. :  "  Koses  in  the  Azores,"  by  Mr.  Hill  Grey  ; 
"The  Rose  and  the  National  Rose  Society  in 
188.5.'  by  the  Editor;  "Howl  Grew  Roses  on  a 
Cliff,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Biron  :  "  Tea  Roses  as 
Bedding  Plants,"  &c ,  by  Mr.  George  Paul ;  and 
'■  The  Rose  Weather  of  1881,"  by  Mr.  E.  Mawley, 
F.M.S.     Altogether,  a  good  shilling's  worth. 


YELLOW   ROSES. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Cloth  of  Gold  should 
have  so  quickly  gone  out  of  favour  after  the  advent 
of  Marechal  Niel,  but  that  it  did  so  is  a  well-known 
fact,  and  I  think  to  some  extent  our  gardens  have 
sustained  a  loss  ;  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  Cloth 
of  Gold  will  thrive  on  open  walls  where  the  MarO- 
chal  will  not,  for  although  neither  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  all  positions,  yet,  of  the  two,  Cloth  of 
Gold  is  undoubtedly  the  hardier,  and  for  that 
reason  I  should  advise  those  who  cannot  succeed 
with  the  Maruohal  to  try  the  other.  In  a  few  in- 
stances Cloth  of  Gold  may  be  met  with  still  thriv- 
ing and  enjoying  the  favour  of  its  owner.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  when  once  planted  iu  a 
deep,  yet  dry  warm  soil  against  a  south  wall,  if  it 
takes  kindly  to  the  situation,  it  will  last  in  a  pro- 
sperous condition  for  a  lifetime.  Such  examples 
may,  perhaps,  be  rather  scarce,  but  they  are  to  be 
found.  Only  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  I  learned 
from  a  gardening  friend  who  resides  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  south  coast  that  a  fine  plant  of  this 
Rose,  which  I  knew  more  than  20  years  ago,  was 
still  in  luxuriant  health  and  producing  flowers  in 
abundance  every  year.  There  is  at  the  present 
time  at  The  Grange,  Kingston,  a  fine  plant  grow- 
ing on  the  lawn  and  trained  to  a  single  pole.  It 
is  budded  on  the  Brier,  and,  although  the  severe 
■winter  of  1881  very  much  injured  its  growth, 
it  has  cjuite  recovered,  and  made  growth  last 
autumn  from  G  feet  to  8  feet  long,  and  on  the 
point  of  every  shoot  was  a  glorious  bunch  of  buds 
and  expanded  Roses.  I  have  always  found  that 
this  Rose  does  better  when  budded  on  the  Brier 
than  on  the  Manetti.  I  have  never  .seen  a  vigor- 
ous-growing plant  of  it  on  its  own  roots.  It  may 
be  useful  to  mention  that  severe  pruning  must  be 
avoided.  All  he  young  wood  made  in  the  summer 
should  be  carefully  preserved,  especially  the 
strongest,  for  it  is  such  shoots  that  produce  flowers 
the  following  year.  What  pruning  is  done  should 
take  place  in  February,  and  then  only  to  the  extent 
of  cutting  out  any  dead  or  exhausted  branches 
and  carefully  replacing  them  with  young  wood. 
Solfaterre  is  another  Rose  that  has  many  features 
in  common  with  Cloth  of  Gold,  but  it  is,  perhaps, 
a  rather  more  vigorous  grower.  I  have  a  plant  of 
it  now  on  my  cottage  which  in  all  probability  has 
been  planted  nearly  30  years,  and  yet  it  has 
branches  which  extend  to  nearly  50  feet,  and  it 
flowers  every  year  in  the  most  profuse  manner. 
The  way  in  which  I  manage  it  is  to  cut  hard  back, 
to  near  the  old  stem,  one  or  two  large  branches, 
about  once  in  three  years.  This  causes  young 
shoots  to  spring  from  the  bottom,  which  frequently 


grow  to  a  length  of  15  feet  in  one  year;  but  the 
way  in  which  latent  buds  break  away  from  the 
most  unlikely  places  on  the  old  stems  and  branches 
is  very  remarkable.  Early  the  following  spring  I 
shorten  these  long  shoots  back  to  about  0  feet, 
an  operation  which  causes  them  to  break  back  at 
nearly  every  bud,  so  that  the  space  is  filled  up 
again. — C,  in  Field. 


Flower   Garden, 

NOTES  ON  HELLEBORES. 
In  your  editorial  remarks  (p.  36)  upon  the  Christ- 
mas Roses  sent  to  you  last  week  simultaneously  by 
"  St.  Brigid  "  and  myself,  you  say  "  Mr.  Brock- 
bank  states  that  this  is  the  Helleborus  niger 
angustifolius,  but  if  so,  it  is  a  misnomer,  as  the 
leaves  are  really  broader  than  the  type."  It  is  an 
ugly  blaok-looking  name  to  apply  to  a  beau'ifui 
white  Christmas  Rose,  but  there  it  is,  and  we  must 
perforce  adopt  it.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
trace  its  origin,  it  goes  back  to  old  Robert  Sweet, 
who  used  it  in  his  "  Hortus  Britannicus,"  published 
in  1826,  wherein  II.  niger  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz  ,  latifolius  and  angustifolius,  the  broad- 
leaved  and  the  narrow-leaved.  Unless,  therefore, 
we  start  afresh,  we  have  but  these  two  classes  t  j 
work  in.  The  first  is  clearly  occupied  by  H.  niger 
altifolius  =  maximus  and  other  broad-leaved  varie- 
ties iu  the  major  and  minor  group  not  at  present 
carrying  particular  names.  The  term  angusti- 
folius does  not  therefore  belong  exclusively  to  our 
variety,  but  it  is  one  of  Sweet's  narrow-leaved 
angustifolius.  I  endeavoured  to  deal  with  this  ijues- 
tion  fully  last  season,  and  your  readers  who  wish 
for  the  information  will  find  it  in  the  Oarilcnirs' 
C'ronicle  ior  January  Id,  lS8i,  in  which  number 
there  is  also  a  very  good  plate  of  11.  n.  angus- 
tifolius, which  is  a  correct  representation  of  the 
plant,  figured  from  an  actual  specimen.  It  should, 
however,  be  kept  in  view  that  the  term  angusti- 
folius applies  to  the  leaf-stalks  and  digits  as  a 
whole,  and  no  one  could  look  over  a  large  bed  of 
this  particular  Hellebore  without  being  struck  by 
the  appropriateness  of  the  name.  It  is  especially  so 
just  now  at  the  blooming  season,  when  the  petioles 
assume  a  curvilinear  snake-like  form,  and  the 
digits  are  very  narrow  indeed.  The  leaf  as  a  whole 
is  narrow,  and  its  parts  are  so  likewise.  This  is 
never  the  case  with  H.  n.  altifolius,  which  is 
always  broad-leaved  throughout. 

In  young  leaves  of  angustifolius  the  digits  are 
proportionally  broader,  and  it  was  such  that  were 
sent  with  our  flowers.  I  have  frequently  noticed 
that  the  Irish  variety  has  its  leaves  generally  with 
smoother  edges  than  ours,  and  they  arc  also  of 
more  substance.  Tliis  I  attribute  to  the  kindlier 
influences  of  the  Irish  climate.  Such  smooth-edged 
leaves  are,  however,  very  frequent  with  us— in  fact 
they  abound,  but  the  notched  leaves  are  about  as 
frequent.  Some  plants  are  smooth-leaved  and 
some  have  all  the  leaves  notched,  and  yet  there  is 
but  one  variety.  This,  therefore,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  distinctive  quality,  as  it  is  but  an  acci- 
dent, due  to  situation  and  climate.  If  any  of 
your  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  Christmas 
Roses  will  visit  Brockhurst  during  the  next  fort- 
night, they  will  find  a  large  number  of  plants  in 
bloom,  and  every  variety  of  foliage  in  this  very 
interesting  class  of  H.  niger. 

The  notes  on  II.  n.  altifolius  in  yours  of  the  27th 
have  brought  me  a  good  many  letters,  and  two  con- 
tained very  interesting  information  which  may  be 
worth  the  notice  of  your  readers.  A  Scotch  gar- 
dener says,  "  I  had  a  pit  of  two  lights  planted 
with  H,  altifolius  three  years  ago.  I  thinned  out 
from  time  to  time  till  about  six  plants  remained  to 
each  light.  For  the  past  two  seasons  they  bloomed 
but  sparinglj',  but  from  the  last  autumn  they  have 
been  all  I  could  wish,  as  I  have  cut  from  them 
every  week  since  November  10  fully  fifty  perfect 
blossoms  weekly,  and  I  expect  them  to  continue 
two  or  three  weeks  yet.  To  give  room  to  the  foli- 
age the  sashes  are  tilted  about  4  inches  above  the 
framework,  and  in  some  severe  frosts  I  covered  up 
with  wooden  sashes  above  the  glass,  and  by  so 
doing  I  could  uncover  and  cut  any  day."  The  other 


communication  will  show  t':e  necessity  for  frame 
cjlture  in  the  north  on  something  like  the  above 
plan.  My  correspondent  says,  "I  mentioned  to 
J  ou  a  very  fine  jilant  a  friend  of  mine  had  last 
season  showing  over  sixty  expanded  flowers  at  one 
time.  This  plant  showed  equally  well  this  season 
till  the  evening  of  the  29th  November.  On  that 
night  we  had  a  great  frost,  which  cut  down  the 
whole  of  his  blooms  and  stalks  to  the  ground. 
They  will  not  recover  this  season."  Now  is  the 
best  time  for  planting  H.  n.  altifolius.  It  is  at 
rest,  and  will  bear  removal  better  now  than  later, 
when  its  roots  will  be  active  again. 

Broclthurst,  DUhlmrij.         Wm.  BrockbANK. 


PENTSTEMON  OLABER. 

Pentstemons  are  gradually  becoming  of  more 
and  more  importance,  a  circumstance  which  may 
be  accounted  for  both  by  the  ease  with  which  fair 
success  with  them  may  be  attained  in  ordinary 
borders,  and  also  on  account  of  their  profuse 
flowering  habit  and  usefulness  in  a  cut  state. 
They  are  said  to  develop  their  flowers  in  wafer  in 
a  remarkable  way,  and  to  continue  fresh  and 
beautiful  for  a  considerable  time.  The  variety 
in  form  and  colour  to  be  found  amongst  them  is 
almost  endless,  the  latter  being  of  every  shade 
between  white  and  crimson,  violet  and  purple. 
In  the  species  of  Peatstemon  the  colours  are  more 


Pentstemon  glaber. 

or  less  of  a  fixed  character,  whether  perpetuated 
by  seeds  or  cuttings,  but  in  the  varieties  the  same 
form  is  rarely  if  ever  reproduced  from  seed.  P. 
glaber,  represented  in  tlie  annexed  illustration,  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  whole  group  for 
mixed  border  or  rockery  decoration.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely free  fiowerer,  neat  and  bushy  in  habit 
and  compact  in  appearance.  It  grows  generally 
from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  height,  and  has  oblong 
lanceolate  leaves,  slightly  glaucous  and  destitute 
of  hairs.  The  stems  are  many-flowered;  the 
corolla  is  about  2  inches  long  and  varies  from 
bright  blue — the  form  generally  in  cultivation — 
to  violet-purple.  The  variety  alpinus,  an  extreme 
form,  grows  only  from  9  inches  to  a  foot  high, 
and  is  sparse  or  few-flowered.  It  is  confined  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Cyananthus  is  of  a  hand- 
some light  blue  colour,  but  is  till  and  rather  un- 
gainly in  appearance.  Utahensis,  also  considered 
to  be  a  variety,  is  very  slender-habited  and  has 
very  narrow  leaves.  Speciosus,  also  a  form  of  gla- 
ber, has  narrow  leaves  and  is  very  handsome,  often 
attaining  3  feet  in  height.  It  bears  bright  dense 
blue  flowers,  which  are  later  than  any  of  the  others 
in  making  their  appearance.  A  light  rich  soil 
suits  them  best,  as  they  are  liable  to  rot  or  damp 
off  in  winter  if  the  soil  is  too  stiff.  Pentste- 
mons  are  natives  of  North  America.  K. 
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GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  OUT  OF  DOORS. 

I  WOULD  advise  Mr.  Carmichael's  correspondents 
from  Pembrokeshire  and  Torquay  to  try  Polygala 
Dalmaisiana  and  Sparmanniaafricana  out  of  doors. 
Let  them  take  established  plants  with  well-ripened 
wood,  plants  that  may  have  been  in  pots  several 
years  and  got  too  large  for  greenhouse  culture ; 
select  a  place  for  them  sheltered  from  winds,  but 
not  shaded  from  the  sun  (the  more  they  get  of  the 
latter  the  better),  and  plant  them  out  early  in 
April  before  they  make  young  wood.  Use  some  fresh 
loam  only,  and  if  possible  plant  away  from  the 
roots  of  forest  trees  and  plants  of  stronger  growth. 
Under  such  conditions  I  feel  assured  that  in  the 
generality  of  winters  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  Tor- 
quay is  much  the  same,  they  will  be  safe,  but  occa- 
sionally severe  winters  will  occur,  and  they  will 
then  require  protection.  I  recollect  the  havoc 
made  in  the  severe  winter  of  1837-1838  in  the 
gardens  of  Stackpool  Couit,  Pembroke,  where  I 
was  .then  an  apprentice  ;  a  very  tine  Lemon  tree 
trained  against  the  terrace  wall  that  had  with- 
stood many  a  winter,  and  borne  an  abundance  of 
fruit,  succumbed  to  the  severity  of  that  hard  sea- 
son, when  the  thermometer  stood  at  from  12° 
to  16°  below  the  freezing  point  for  weeks  together 
in  that  usually  mild  climate.  Shelter  must  there- 
fore be  afforded  in  severe  winters.  Gather  the  plants 
together  by  means  of  string  or  bands  of  strong 
matting,  place  a  few  light  poles  round  them,  and 
cover  them  up  with  single  or  double  mats  as  may 
be  required  on  the  approach  of  frost,  which  gene- 
rally gives  ample  warning  before  it  becomes  severe, 
but  by  no  means  shelter  them  unless  the  weather 
is  severe  ;  they  will  be  better  without  it. 
What  would  be  better  still  would  be  to  train 
them  against  a  wall  with  a  southern  aspect. 
They  could  then  be  more  easily  protected  and 
would  ripen  their  wood  better.  The  Sparmannia 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Carmichael  i.s  just  now  finely  in 
flower,  and  truly  beautiful.  The  Poljgala  we  find 
useful  for  cutting,  being  in  flower  all  the  year 
round.  It  was  for  this  object  that  I  planted  "the 
snatch  of  hedge  "  named  some  seven  years  ago. 
Many  hard-wooded  New  Holland  plants  would 
succeed  well  in  Pembrokeshire,  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, and  on  the  south  coast,  provided  precaution 
was  taken  to  shelter  them  during  occasional  hard 
winters.  But  one  thing  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind,  and  that  is  not  to  stimulate  them  with 
rich  soils  so  as  to  induce  them  to  make  much  wood 
or  tender  growth  ;  on  the  contrary,  rather  aim  at 
encouraging  them  to  make  firm  and  well-ripened 
wood.  The  beautiful  Clianthus  puniceus  should 
by  all  means  be  tried  ;  here  it  is  just  coming  into 
full  flower,  and  covering,  as  it  does,  a  space  of 
wall  12  feet  high  and  IG  feet  wide,  is  a  grand 
sight.  Geo.  D.  Vallance. 

'fresco  Abbey,  IsJes  of  Scilhj. 


Alstrcemerias  and  Narcissi  —Two  or 
three  species  of  Alstrcemeria  which  "  D.  K." 
thinks  are  not  in  cultivation  are  flourishing  here. 
As  might  be  supposed,  I  got  them  from  Herr  Max 
Leichtlin  ;  my  garden  is  greatly  indebted  to  him. 
Alstrcemeria  Diazi  is  already  several  inches  above 
the  ground,  and  A.  revoluta  will  soon  make  its  ap- 
pearance. Some  of  M.  Dammann's  new  Italian 
Narcissi  are  in  full  bloom  now  and  have  turned 
winter  into  spring.  In  a  day  or  two  I  shall  know 
what  Umberto  I.  is  like,  but  it  will  be  hardly  fair 
to  pass  judgment  on  it  till  it  has  acquired  more 
strength  in  the  ground. — H.  E.,  St.  John's,  Byde. 

Eunnemannia  fumarisefolia  — This  is  a 

plant  seldom  met  with,  though  by  no  means  unin- 
teresting. In  some  localities,  owing  probably  to 
the  soil  being  damp  and  clayey,  it  may  not  suc- 
ceed, but  wherever  Romneya  Coulteri  is  at  home 
this  Hunnemannia  will  flourish,  and  as  it  is  also  a 
perennial,  the  attention  which  it  requires  when 
once  firmly  established  is  but  small.  It  may  be 
treated  as  an  annual  or  biennial ;  the  seeds  maj- 
be  sown  in  autumn  in  pots  and  the  young 
plants  put  out  in  spring,  when  they  will  flower 
earlier  and  attain  greater  strength  than  if  sown 
early  in  the  year,  but  this  will  only  need  to  be  re- 
sorted to  in  adverse  localities.     It  grows  from  2 


feet  to  3  feet  high,  and  is  upright  in  habit,  though 
not  so  in  foliage.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  some- 
what resembles  that  of  those  of  the  fischscholtzia. 
With  us  it  seldom  ripens  seed.»,  and  all  attempts 
to  increase  it  by  either  cuttings  or  division  sig- 
nally fail ;  seeds  of  it  are,  however,  plentiful- 
imported,  we  believe,  from  the  Continent.— K. 


ALEXANDRIAN  LAUREL. 

(RUSCUS   BACEMOSUS.) 

One  of  the  most  desirable  of  garden  plants,  from 
the  extreme  grace  and  beauty  of  its  foliage  and 
who' e  manner  of  its  growth.  The  branch-like  stems 
are  renewed  annually,  coming  to  maturity  about 
September,  and  enduring  in  their  perfect  state 


London,  in  good  order  for  something  like  a  month. 
Few  plants  have  so  graceful  a  manner  of  growth. 
It  should  have  a  place  in  e\ery  garden  however 
small.  G.  J. 


Spray  of  tlie  Alexandrian  Laurel  (Euscus  vacemosus). 

throughout  the  winter  until  March  ;  then  they 
slightly  lose  their  deep  colouring.  When  the  new 
growth  is  maturrd  it  is  best  to  cut  out  the  old, 
or  the  plant  looks  too  much  crowded,  especially 
in  the  case  of  well-established  clumps.  It  does 
not  like  to  be  often  divided.  It  shows  to  best 
advantage  in  distinct  groups  by  itself  in  some 
quiet  place  half  shaded,  such  as'a  shrubbery  recess 
or  thin  wood,  or  if  grouped  with  flowers,  perhaps 
the  best  are  Christmas  Roses  and  the  common  blue 
Hepatica,  these  blooming  at  a  time  when  the 
foliage  of  the  Alexantirian  Laurel  is  in  full  beauty. 
For  cutting  purposes  it  is  invaluable,  whole 
sprays,  cut  3  feet  to  4:  feet  long,  grouping  grace- 
fully with  the  largest  flowers,  such  as  Lilies  and 
Gladioli,  while  the  side  sprays  are  of  the  greatest 
use  in  small  arrangements.     It  has  great  powers 


LATE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Even  now  that  the  days  are  lengthening  come 
that  dreary  winter  of  a  gardener's  discontent — a 
dearth  of  good  showy  flowers  for  cutting.     Chry- 
santhemums, as  a  rule,  are  over  and  gone  just  by 
the  time  that  flowers  are  most  in  demand.   Popular 
as  the  Chrysanthemum  now  is,   it  would  become 
ten  times  more  valuable  to  us  if  we  could  obtain  a 
race  of  late-blooming  kinds,  which,  commencing  to 
flower  late  in  December,  would  continue  the  sup- 
ply of  flowers  through  .January  and  part  of    Feb- 
ruary.     True,  we  liave  varieties  like   Princess  of 
Teck    and  grandiflorum,  which  are  now  only  just 
at  their  best,  but  our  range  of  form  and  colour  is 
too  limited,  and,  after  all,  the  late-blooming  varie- 
ties we  have  now  are  by  no  means  so  floriferous 
as  could  be  desired.     What  we  want  are  varie- 
ties like  Elaine  or  Sccur  •Mclanie,  which  would 
flower  for  the  next  six  weeks,  and  it  raisers  and 
growers   will  combine  in  this  matter   the   result 
wished  for  will  surely  be  gained.     By  adopting  a 
special    course   of   culture    with    such    sorts    as 
Peter    the    Great,    Julie    Lagravfire,    Snowdrop, 
Fair    Maid  of    Guernsey,  or  Mrs.  Charles  Carey, 
it  is  possible  to  have  them  now  in  bloom,  but 
a    race    of    really    late-bloorrring    kinds    would 
be  of  still  greater  advantage  to  us,  as  requiring 
no  more  than  ordinary  skill  in  their  cultivation. 
By  adopting  the  cutting-down  system   now    be- 
coming pretty  general,  it  is  quite  possible,  as  we 
have  said,  to  extend  and  vary  the  flowering  season 
of  the  ordinary  kinds,  and  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  in  recent  years  adopted  this  plan  would 
be  of  especial  interest  just  now.     Some  have  tried 
late-rooted  cuttings  as  a  means  of  obtaining  late 
flowers,  but  better  results  in  all  ways  follow  the 
cutting-down  plan.     That  the  Chrysanthemum  is 
very  elastic  in  its  nature  is  proved  by  the  summer- 
blooming  race,  which,  however,  come  into  flower 
when  we  have  other  and  finer  outdoor  blossoms  in 
quantity.     If  some  trade  grower  would  make  a 
speciality  of,really  late-blooming  kinds,  they  would 
assuredly  become  popular  and  most  useful  in  all 
ways.  Beise  du  Matin. 


Top-dressing  rookeries.— Digging  and 
fop-dressing,  where  these  operations  are  held  to  be 
of  any  benefit  to  plants  in  permanent  situations, 
should  be  pushed  forward  whenever  the  weather 
permits,  and  not  postponed  indefinitely,  as  is  too 
often  the  case.  It  is  often  urged  that  alpine  and 
herbaceous  plants  do  well  for  years  without  being 
disturbed  and  without  artificial  feeding,  and  this 
may  be  so  in  the  case  of  slow-growing  plants  under 
favourable  conditions,  but  there  are  many  that 
like  a  little  help  in  the  way  of  manure.  In  their 
natural  habitats  they  do  not  require  it ;  there  their 
dead  leaves  and  old  stems  are  allowed  to  fall,  de- 
compose, and  assist  in  giving  the  plants  renewed 
vigour  for  the  ensuing  year.  Many  writers,  in  re- 
cording their  experience  as  regards  the  cultivation 
of  certain  plants,  use  the  expression,  "  do  not  dis- 
turb the  roots,"  and  growers  in  many  cases  give 
this  a  literal  interpretation,  and  refrain  from  either 
digging  or  top-dressing ;  this  is,  however,  often 
not  the  intention  of  the  adviser,  who  merely  ob- 
jected to  rough  and  careless  work.  Light  forking 
amongst  plants  may  be  safely  practised  without 
injuring  the  roots,  and  its  beneficial  effects  will 
soon  become  apparent  both  in  the  case  of  rockeries 
and  borders.  A  mixture  of  leaf -soil  and  good  fresh 
loam  will  suit  slow-growing  plants,  but  for  stronger 
kinds  a  little  manure  may  be  added. — K. 

Herbaceous  Pyrethrums  as  annuals 

— If  seed  of  these  be  sown  in  January,  and  the 
plants  cared  for,  grown  on  into  size,  and  planted 
out  as  early  as  possible  in  good  soil,  many,  if  not 
all,  will  flower  in  August  and  Septenrber.  There 
is  this  great  advantage,  that,  presuming  it  is  in- 
tended to  make  a  permanent  plantation,  the 
grower  is  enabled  to  select  all  the  best  flowers 


of  endurance    in    a   cut  s'.ate,   lasting,  even    in    and  reject  the  inferior  ones.     But  the  seed  must 
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hi  sown  early  ;  that  is  an  indispensable  condition  ; 
and  when  the  seedlings  are  raised  they  must  not 
be  neglected.  Consequently  the  plants,  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  handled,  should  be  pricked  off  into 
pots  of  good,  light,  free  soil,  and  in  every  way 
encouraged  to  grow  into  size.  Bat  how  often  it 
is  that  pots  of  seedlings  are  sadly  neglected,  and 
Buffered  to  become  long,  lank,  and  weakly ;  and 
when  planting  comes,  and  plants  of  this  character 
are  placed  in  the  open  ground,  they  take  so  much 
time  to  recover  themselves  that  the  season  is  well 
nigh  over  before  they  are  in  form  to  flower.  Many 
seedling  plants  are  unfortunately  much  neglected 
when  in  a  young  state,  and  not  a  few  are  destroyed 
in  consequence. — R.  D. 


Fruit  Garden. 


PHYLLOXERA  AND  TANK  BORDERS. 

"  A.  W.  N.''  asks  in  last  year's  volume  (p.  532) 
"  whether  it  will  be  safe,  after  a  lapse  of  about  two 
years,  to  replant  Vines  in  a  border  from  which 
Vines  infested  with  Phylloxera  had  been  pre- 
viously removed."  Could  "A.  N.  W.''  feel  quite 
assured  that  in  taking  out  the  Vines  he  had  re- 
moved every  particle  of  Vine  root  from  the  soil,  he 
might  with  perfect  safely,  after  thoroughly  dis- 
infecting, cleansing,  and  painting  the  house,  plant 
again  seven  days  afterwards,  because  the  insect 
cannot  exist  off  the  Vine  more  than  four  days,  but 
so  long  as  there  is  a  morsel  of  root  in  the  border 
containing  sap  or  moisture  the  insect  can  live. 
The  difficulty  of  removing  every  particle  of  root  is 
very  great,  because  roots  will  enter  even  the 
smallest  crevice  amongst  rabble  or  foundations 
of  the  hoase  or  border,  and,  as  it  is  well  known, 
pieces  of  Vine  root  will  continue  comparatively 
fresh  for  a  length  of  time  in  the  soil,  it  would  there- 
fore be  running  a  risk  to  plant  in  the  same  border. 
Eight  years  ago  I  cut  down  some  old  Vine  stems 
close  under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  as  it  was 
not  convenient  to  clear  out  the  border  at  the  time, 
the  roots  were  allowed  to  remain,  although  no 
top  growth  was  afterwards  made,  except  that  a 
shoot  would  peep  through  the  soil  occasionally, 
and  was  immediately  removed.  This  border  was 
cleared  out  last  year,  and  in  a  few  instances  the 
roots  had  penetrated  through  the  rabble  under- 
neath the  flue,  under  the  foundation  of  the  front 
■wall  of  the  house,  to  a  depth  of  'J  feet,  at  which 
depth,  growing  in  pure  chalk,  they  were  literally 
covered  with  Phylloxera.  I  merely  mention  this 
fact  to  show  how  necessary  it  is  not  to  be  satis- 
fied with  half  measures  when  dealing  with  this 
formidable  foe.  That  the  root  form  of  this 
insect  cannot  live  over  four  days  off  the  Vine 
I  have  proved  in  numerous  instances,  but  allow 
me  to  warn  your  correspondent,  and  also 
every  cultivator  of  the  Vine,  that  even  if  he 
has  destroyed  every  insect  in  his  border,  he  must 
not  therefore  feel  himself  in  the  least  degree  safe 
from  another  attack,  because  the  winged  form  may 
again  be  wafted  into  his  vinery  from  even  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  district  he  is  in  any  day  in  the 
early  summer  months,  and  a  new  colony  of  insects 
formed  almost  before  his  Vines  have  become  esta- 
blished in  their  new  quarters.  I  am  aware  there 
are  many  who  disbelieve  this  part  of  the  economy 
of  the  insect  simply  because  they  have  not 
troubled  themselves  to  learn  its  habits  and  nature. 
Having  hitherto,  fortunately,  escaped  its  attack, 
they  feel  secure  from  such  an  unwelcome  visitor. 
May  they  never  be  annoyed  by  its  sudden  ap- 
pearance. In  the  meantime  permit  me  to  recom- 
mend "  A.  W.  N."  and  all  those  who  contemplate 
making  new  borders  to  first  form  shallow  water- 
proof tanks  in  which  to  make  them  with  sufficient 
outlets  tor  drainage  at  the  base,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  be  easily  stopped  at  pleasure.  Let  these 
borders  be  perfectly  submerged  with  pure  water 
or  weak  liquid  manure  for  four  days  every  spring 
and  autumn  ;  the  cultivator  may  then  contemplate 
the  future  without  doubt  or  fear  of  evil  results. 

The  tank  Vine  border  is  the  simplest,  cheapest, 
and  most  effective  method  of  guarding  against  the 
attacks  of  this  dreadful  pest,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
generally  adopted  the  sooner  shall  we  be  secure 


from  this  plague ;  for  althongh  the  Vines  may  even 
then  be  liable  to  an  occasional  attack  of  the  gall 
form  of  the  insect  on  the  foliage,  this,  being  visible, 
can  be  dealt  with  more  easily,  and  as  it  must  re- 
turn to  the  roots  in  the  autumn  for  subsistence, 
it  will  be  effectually  and  totally  destroyed  at  the 
nest  submersion  of  the  border.  With  what  ecstacy 
(the  Humane  Society  may  call  it  fiendish  revenge) 
does  the  possessor  of  the  tank  Vine  border  contem- 
plate the  destruction  of  these  almost  invisible 
sand-like  legions,  which  have  hitherto  baffled  his 
most  strenuous  exertions  and  destroye<i  his  peace 
of  mind,  by  this  simple  and  comparatively  inex- 
pensive process.  To  anyone  who  has  not  tried 
this  submersion  process  it  will  at  fir^t  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  witness  the  enormous  quantity  and 
varied  species  of  insects  that  are  found  to  inhabit 
a  Vine  border  of  even  moderate  dimensions ;  so 
great  are  they,  that  his  ocular  and  olfactory  nerves 
will  be  sensibly  affected,  and  perhaps  offended, 
thereby  for  a  few  days  after  the  water  has  sub- 
sided by  their  decomposition,  but  this  quickls" 
passes  off,  or  may  be  easily  counteracted  by  spread- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  dry  or  burnt  earth  over 
the  surface.  These  tank  borders  are  in  many 
other  respects  very  convenient  and  commandable, 
and  may  by  judicious  management  be  made  to 
assimilate  the  Vine  border  in  its  natural  state,  in 
respect  to  temperature,  composition,  and  moisture, 
at  different  seasons  more  easily  than  can  be 
secured  by  the  usual  method  of  making  such 
borders  ;  and  since  there  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
some  time  past,  a  more  rational  desire  to  prepare 
more  solid,  less  rich,  somewhat  shallower,  and  more 
natural  borders  than  previously,  it  follows  that 
they  may  be  reasonably  somewhat  more  limited 
without  any  prejudicial  results  accruing.  For 
these  reasons  the  tank  borders  are  particularly 
commendable,  especially  as  they  can  be  so  easily 
deluged  with  clear  water  or  liquid  manure  at  any 
desired  period,  and  in  other  respects  be  so  easily 
managed  as  to  save  much  labour  and  expense.  In 
these  days  of  cement  concrete  they  can  be  so 
easily  made  and  at  such  a  trifling  cost,  that,  com- 
pared with  the  advantages  which  they  give  and 
the  security  which  they  afford  against  this  dread- 
ful pest,  the  small  first  cost  of  construction  is  not 
sufficient  to  deter  anyone  from  adopting  them. — 
W.  C.  T. 

I  should  think  "  A.  W.  N.''  would  be  quite 

safe  in  replanting  his  vinery  two  years  after  the 
last  Vines  were  there.  I  should  recommend  that  the 
beds  should  remain  empty,  so  that  there  should  be 
no  chance  of  any  Phylloxera  remaining  in  them 
feeding  on  pieces  of  roots  which  may  still  be 
alive.  The  walls  should  be  washed  with  a  thin 
coating  of  Portland  cement  of  the  consistency  of 
paint ;  this  will  effectually  kill  any  insects  which 
may  be  in  the  cracks,  kc. — G.  S.  S. 


JUDGING  GRAPES. 

It  would  be  a  relief  to  those  who  act  as  judges 
at  fruit  shows  if  some  definite  rules  were  fixed 
by  some  competent  body  for  their  guidance,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  Grapes.  As  matters  now 
stand,  opinions  as  to  what  constitutes  good 
Grapes  are  so  widely  different  in  different  judges, 
that  visitors  at  shows  must  be  sadly  puzzled  to 
know  what  guides  the  judges  in  awarding  the 
prizes.  I  attended  a  fruit  show  lately  where,  for 
the  best  two  bunches  of  Black  Grapes,  Alicantes 
and  Jlrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat  were  staged  in 
competition.  I  grant  that  for  size  of  bunch  and 
colour  Alicante  was  many  points  ahead  of  Mrs. 
Pince,  but  the  latter  was  so  exceptionally  fine 
compared  with  what  is  generally  seen,  that  in  my 
opinion,  as  a  first-class  flavoured  Grape,  it  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Nevertheless,  Alicante 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  and  Mrs.  Pince  the 
second.  It  was  quite  evident  that  the  judges  were 
led  away  by  the  fine  appearance  of  Alicante,  and 
that  they  considered  flavour  to  be  only  of  secondary 
importance,  and  that  appearance  was  everything. 
Seeing  what  an  easy  Grape  Alicante  is  to  grow, 
and  looking  at  the  care  required  in  finishing 
off  Mrs.  Pince's  Muscat  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
I  do    not   think    the   award    w-as    a    just    one. 


Two  days  later  I  attended  another  show.  In  this 
instance  Alicante  and  Black  Hamburgh  were 
shown  in  competition  ;  here  again,  as  regards 
appearance,  Alicante  had  everything  in  its  favour, 
but  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Hamburgh, 
although  considerably  tmaller  in  bunch  than  the 
Alicante.  With  this  award  I  quite  agreed.  It 
should  always  be  recollected  that  Grapes  are 
grown  to  eat  and  not  to  look  at,  and  that  in 
awarding  prizes  this  fact  should  carry  more  weight 
than  it  sometimes  does.  These  two  instances 
show  how  judgments  vary,  and  also  the  want  of 
some  recognised  rule  by  which  judges  may  be 
assisted  in  arriving  at  something  like  uniformity 
in  their  awards.  In  this  country  judges  are  lelt 
to  do  pretty  much  as  they  like  in  such  matters — 
not  certainly  without  some  misgivings  as  to  their 
infallibility,  but  because  the  position  is  often 
forced  upon  them  through  want  of  some  proper 
tribunal  ;  but  where  are  we  to  look  for  such  a 
public  body,  even  for  one  that  will  frame  a  code 
of  rules  to  guide  judges  in  matters  such  as  those 
just  alluded  to  ?  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is 
little  better  than  a  myth,  and  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  gardening  profession  have  business 
enough  of  their  own  to  attend  to.  I  suppose, 
therefore,  that  judges  must  still  continue  to  award 
prizes  in  their  own  way,  as  they  hitherto  have 
been  doing.  J.  C.  C. 


APPLES  AND  APPLE  FAIRS. 
If  evidence  were  required  that  sufficient  attention 
IS  not  paid  to  selecting  Apples  that  are  grown  for 
sale,  it  may  be  readily  obtained  in  any  of  the  local 
markets  in  the  west  of  England  between  the 
middle  of  September  and  the  middle  of  October. 
It  will  then  be  seen  that  not  only  is  the  supply  far 
in  excess  of  the  demand,  but  that  the  majority  of 
the  sorts  offered  for  sale  are  of  indifferent  quality 
and  very  poor  keepers.  Now  we  maintain  that  it 
is  useless  to  complain  of  bad  times  and  poor  prices 
unless  some  effort  is  made  by  cultivators  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things.  If  the  best  use  is  to  be  made 
of  the  land  and  of  the  time  and  labour  bestowed 
upon  it,  a  better  class.of  fruit  must  be  selected. 
Landowners  and  others  have  long  since  seen  the 
necessity  of  interesting  themselves  in  promoting 
the  introduction  of  a  better  class  of  live-stock,  and 
for  that  purpose  have  formed  associations  to  carry 
it  out.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  reason  why  a 
similar  step  should  not  be  taken  in  the  case  of 
fruit.  A  few  interested  individuals  in  any  district 
might,  for  a  trifling  outlay,  distribute  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  a  sufficient  number  of  trees  to  stock 
all  the  land  available,  or  that  would  be  desirable 
to  devote  to  fruit  growing.  But  to  make  the  under- 
taking a  success,  it  must  be  begun  and  carried  out 
by  competent  men.  In  the  first  place,  existing 
varieties  must  be  severely  weeded  out,  and  only 
such  retained  as  have  some  special  merit.  It  is 
not  new  sorts  that  are  wanted  ;  there  is  abundance 
of  varieties  suitable  both  for  early  use  and  late 
keeping.  What  is  wanted  is  a  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  the  small  and  inferior  sorts  now  grown,  and 
fruit  of  better  quality  substituted.  At  present  our 
orchards  are  encumbered  with  a  lot  of  small  and 
flavourless  fruits  that  are  not  profitable,  even  to 
grow  for  cider. 

When  we  have  made  a  selection  of  the  largest 
and  best  keeping  Apples  suitable  for  each  district, 
it  will  then  be  necessary  to  strike  out  a  fresh 
arrangement  as  regards  planting.  The  present 
system  of  placing  tall  growing  sorts  indiscrimi- 
nately amongst  others  of  a  dwarf  habit  is  bad.  It 
causes  many  trees  to  have  more  room  than  they 
require,  which  is  waste  of  space,  while  on  the  other 
hand  this  mixing  up  of  trees  with  wide-spreading 
branches  with  others  that  have  naturally  compact 
close  heads  causes  not  unfreqnently  over-crowd- 
ing. This  is  bad  for  the  trees,  as  some  are  more 
exposed  than  is  good  for  the  safety  of  the  crop, 
while  others  do  not  get  all  the  light  and  air  that 
they  would  receive  under  a  judicious  system  of 
grouping  kinds  of  like  growth  together.  Many  of 
the  Pippins  and  Pearmains  form  trees  of  only 
medium  height  with  thick-set  branches ;  and  as 
these  are  the  most  tender  of  all  Apples,  they  ought 
to  have  a  position  assigned  to  them  in  the  middle 
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of  the  orchard,  where  they  would  be  benefited  by 
the  shelter  of  the  snrroanding  trees.     Sach  hardy 
sorts  as  Northern  Greening,  Alexander,  Tower  of 
Glamis,  Stirling  Cestle,  and  Gloria  Mundi  should 
be  planted  so  as  to  enclose  those  of  dwarfer  stature. 
In  the  matter  of  storing  Apples,  there  is  no  need 
for  any  elaborate    preparations.      The  essential 
conditions  are  a  dry,  well-ventilated  frost-proof 
baildlng  :  there  is  no  better  place  than  a  loft  over 
some  other  structure  from  which  the  air  is  ex- 
cluded in  severe  weather.    We  have  seen  many 
fruit  rooms  fitted  with  shelves,  tier  above  tier,  that 
must  have  cost  a  good  deal  of  money,  but  we  have 
never  known  them  to  keep  Apples  better  than  an 
ordinary  loft.     Costly  fruit  rooms  may  be  neces- 
sary where  numbers  of  sorts  in  small  quantities 
are  required  to  be  kept  separate,  but  for  market 
purposes  such  expensive  fittings  are  not  needed. 
Bushels  of  fine  fruit  may  often  be  seen  in  the  mar- 
kets in  March  ;  at  the  end  of  April  these  are  suc- 
ceeded by  such  late-keeping  sorts  as  the  Norfolk 
Beaufiu  and  French  Crab — all  fruit   kept    to   our 
knowledge  in  a  loft  under  which  several  cows  used 
to  be  housed  at  night  during  the  winter.     At  one 
end  was  the  door,  and  at  the  other  end  a  window 
fitted  with  wooden  shutters  ;  the  floor  of  the  loft 
was  of  course  boarded,  the  walls  up  to  the  eaves 
being  bricks.    The  roof  was  tiled,  and  between  the 
tiles  and  rafters  was  a  layer  of  straw,  to  exclude 
frost.     On  the  boarded  floor  were  laid  the  Apples, 
but  none  were  brought  to  this  loft  that  would  be 
ready  for  market  before  the  end  of  January.    The 
first  to  be  used  were  laid  at  the  door  end ;  they 
were  arranged  in   heaps  on  each  side,  with  a  pas- 
sage down  the  centre.    As  they  were  brought  to 
the  store  they  were  laid  in  heaps,  with  no  covering 
over  them.      Both  door  and  window  were  kept 
open  in  fine  weather  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
after  that  the  loft  was  kept  closed.     If  hard  frost 
Bet  in,  the  fruit  was  covered  with  clean  straw,  but 
not  otherwise.  Xo  fruit  could  possibly  keep  better 
than  this  did.     Once  laid  in  a  heap,  sometimes  a 
foot  or  more  in  depth,  it  was  left  undisturbed 
until  the  time  came  for  each  sort  to  be  ready  for 
market.     Then  it  was  taken  out  and  sorted,  and 
packed  in  bushel  baskets  ready  for  sale.    The 
idea  of  examining  the  fruit  with  a  view  to  remove 
decaying  samples  was  never  entertained,  because 
it  was  found  in  practice  that  one  decaying  fruit 
did  not  contaminate  those  near  it,  as  is  commonly 
supposed.     A  dry,  equable   temperature  will   do 
more  in  keeping  fruit  sound  than  anything  else. 

At  the  present  time  so  much  difiicnlty  is  expe- 
rienced in  disposing  of  Apples  at  a  reasonable 
price,  that  very  few  care  to  embark  in  fruit  grow- 
ing ;  but  we  can  see  no  valid  reason  why  it  should 
be  so.  If  it  pays  to  import  Apples  more  than  3000 
miles,  surely  a  few  miles  from  market  should 
frighten  no  one.  Some  well-organised  plan  of 
bringing  dealers  and  growers  together  is,  how- 
ever, wanted.  Once  let  dealers  know  that  there 
is  fruit  for  sale  in  suSicient  quantity  to  warrant 
their  seeking  it,  and  they  will  soon  discover  it ; 
and  there  is  no  better  plan  of  bringing  growers 
and  dealers  together  than  by  means  of  Apple  fairs. 
Why  should  not  every  large  village  in  fruit-grow- 
ing districts  have  its  Apple  fair  .'  Or,  if  a  single 
village  be  too  small,  two  or  three  might  be  grouped 
together  and  hold  an  annual  fair,  to  which  dealers 
and  others  who  might  wish  to  purchase  fruit  could 
repair.  On  such  occasions  small  lots  might  be  sold 
in  bulk,  and  larger  quantities  by  sample  ;  in  fact 
the  details  need  only  be  of  the  most  simple  kind. 
When  once  these  gatherings  were  established, 
their  usefulness  would  extend  to  other  fruits  be- 
sides Apples. 

The  country,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  benefit 
nothing  by  an  extension  of  fruit  culture  until 
better  markets  are  opened  up  for  the  sale  of  the 
produce.  Every  year's  experience  proves  this. 
We  have  seen  good  samples  of  the  Blenheim 
Orange  ground  into  cider  because  the  owner  had 
no  room  in  which  to  store  them,  and,  the  local 
market  being  overstocked,  it  did  not  pay  to  con- 
vey them  there.  As  a  contrast  to  this,  however, 
a  case  in  Somerset  may  be  mentioned  where  be- 
tween i30  and  £40  was  made  from  an  orchard  one 
acre  in  extent  during  the  past  season ;  but  then 


this  orchard  has  been  skilfully  managed  for  these 
past  twenty  years,  and  the  occupier  knows  where 
to  find  a  market  for  his  produce.  But  much  of 
his  success  must  be  attributed  to  his  growing  the 
very  best  sorts  of  Apples  only,  such  as  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Newtown  Pippin,  Eibston  Pippin, 
Northern  Spy,  Alfriston,  Gravenstein,  Sturmer 
Pippin,  and  a  few  others,  all  of  which  are  noted 
for  high-class  quality.  This  shows  that  not  only 
can  Apple  growing  be  made  to  pay,  but  it  may  be 
made  a  valuable  industry  when  conducted  by  ex- 
perienced men. — C,  in  I'ield. 


Black  Alicante. — I  recently  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  some  remarkable  bunches  of 
Grapes  of  the  Black  Alicante  variety  grown  at 
Major-General  Henning's,  at  Frome,  AVhitfield, 
Dorchester.  Six  of  the  bunches  weighed  over 
19  lbs.,  and  one  scaled  upwards  of  6  lbs.,  whilst 
the  average  of  the  entire  crop  was  over  2  lbs, 
per  bunch.  The  berries  were  equally  remarkable 
for  their  beauty  of  finish,  particularly  as  regards 
colour.  The  Vines  which  produced  them  were 
planted  in  1S79,  and  the  weight  of  the  crop  in- 
creases each  year.  Several  other  varieties,  in- 
cluding Black  Hamburgh,  Madresfield  Court, 
Foster's  Seedling,  and  Muscat  Hamburgh,  have 
done  equally  well,  the  crops  produced  from  each 
being  unusually  heavy.  This  will  be  understood 
when  I  state  that  the  produce  of  two  Vines,  each 
of  which  bore  fifteen  bunches,  weighed  over 
90  lbs,  giving  an  average  of  upwards  of  3  lbs. 
each  for  the  whole  of  the  thirty  bunches. — C.  L., 
Dorchester. 

T'WO  good  Melons. — I  have  grown  a  con- 
siderable number  of  new  and  old  varieties  of 
Melons,  but  I  find  that  there  are  very  few  of 
them  that  can  be  rightly  termed  generally  profit- 
able and  good.  Among  the  green-fleshed  sorts  I 
am  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  the  Hero  of 
Lockinge,  this  being  well  adapted  for  either  house 
or  frame  culture ;  it  is  free  setting,  swells  a  good 
crop  of  medium-sized  fruit,  which  net  prettily, 
change  to  a  rich  golden  colour,  keep  well,  and  are 
good  in  quality.  Blenheim  Orange  I  consider  a 
good  companion  for  it,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  scarlet-fleshed  variety  we  have.  It  is  earlier 
than  the  Hero  of  Lockinge,  is  equally  as  accom- 
modating in  its  habits,  and  the  fruits  attain  a  good 
size,  net  thickly,  are  surprisingly  heavy,  keep  well, 
and  for  thickness  of  flesh  and  flavour  hard  to 
beat  by  any  sort  of  either  colour.  If  limited  to 
two  sorts,  these  two  would  be  selected,  and  as  it 
is,  we  shall  principally  rely  upon  them  this  season, 
especially  for  the  early  and  late  crops. — W.  I. 

Are  Bunny  seasons  best  for  colour- 
ing fruit  ?- -According  to  my  observation  they  are 
not.  Probably  no  one  will  remember  a  brighter 
or  sunnier  year  than  1884  ;  but  I  am  sure  many 
will  recollect  seasons  in  which  Grapes,  Peaches, 
Apples,  &c.,  were  much  higher  in  colour  than  last 
year.  There  are  few  better  places  in  which  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  on  this  point  than  at  shows, 
where  the  best  fruits  from  many  parts  are  ex- 
hibited ;  but  throughout  all  last  year  I  did  not,  so 
far  as  I  had  an  opportunity,  see  anything  of 
extraordinary  good  colour.  Indeed,  if  we  look 
over  the  reports  of  shows,  we  will  find  in  the 
majority  of  instances  that  the  Grapes,  especially 
Black  Hambnrghs  and  Muscats,  were  deficient  in 
colour.  In  the  orchard  here.  King  of  the  Pip- 
pins Apple  always  does  well.  During  the  very 
bright  weather  in  July  and  August  we  were  look- 
ing forward  to  its  being  higher  than  usual  in 
colour :  but  when  we  came  to  gather  it  in  October 
we  were  surprised  to  find  it  much  less  red  and 
bright  than  we  have  had  it  in  what  might  be 
termed  dull  seasons,  and  this  applied  to  many 
other  varieties,  and  indeed  to  Apples  in  general  in 
South  Wales. — J.  MuiE,  Margam,  Glamorgan. 


liage  would  be  most  effective.  Small  specimens 
of  it  were  exhibited  at  the  Forestry  Exhibition  by 
the  Lawson  Company  ;  but  as  it  becomes  almost 
green  in  summer,  the  distinctive  character  of  this 
variety  could  not  be  well  shown.  The  golden 
tint  returns  late  in  autumn,  and  hardly  a  trace  of 
green  is  to  be  seen  through  the  winter  (judging 
from  a  small  plant  here) ;  it  is,  therefore,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  Conifers  and  well  worth 
growing,  even  when  but  1  foot  high. — C.  M.  OwEN, 
Knochnnlkn,  Gorey,  Ireland. 


Pinus  eylvestris  aurea.— If  this  golden 
form  of  the  Scotch  Fir  keeps  its  character  as  well 
when  a  full-grown  tree  as  it  does  when  a  small 
plant,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  varie- 
gated trees  for  winter,  as  amongst  dark  green 
Conifers  and  other  Evergreens  its  deep  golden  fo- 


EARLT  FORCED  VEGETABLES  AND  FRUITS. 
The  early  months  of  the  year  are  always  the  most 
important  in  gardening,  as,  apart  from  providing 
for  immediate  requirements,  the  work  of  preparing 
for  the  summer  and  following  winter  is  concen- 
trated in  them,  and  on  the  proper  performance  of 
such  work  success  or  failnre  materially  depends. 
Permanent  fruit  trees  cultivated  and  forced  under 
artificial  conditions  must  have  proper  attention 
bestowed  upon  them  from  the  very  earliest  stages 
of  growth,  in  order  to  obtain  a  crop  from  them  one 
season  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  sufiicient 
vigour   for   forming   and   ripening    fruit-bearing 
wood  for  that  immediately  following.    Encourage- 
ment rather  than  forcing  should  be  the  rule  by 
means  of  a  gradual  application  of  heat — at  least 
in  the  case  of  the  inexperienced.     Forcing  has 
to  be  carried  on  largely  in  winter  and  early  spring, 
when  outside  temperatures  frequently  reach  ex- 
tremes in  a  short  period,  and  when  but  little 
sunshine  or  natural  light  is  available.     At  such 
times  an  excess  of   fire-heat  causes  attenuated 
growth,  which  does  not  answer  its  purpose  satis- 
factorily.    It  is  much  better  to  encourage  slower 
growth  in  dull  cold  weather  by  reducing  the  tem- 
perature somewhat  in  proportion  to  that  outside, 
meanwhile  taking  full  advantage  of  raising  it  at 
all  times  under  iavourable  conditions  and  on  fine 
days.    One  of  the  most  important  points  in  con- 
nection with  forcing  is  the  previous  preparation  or 
selection  of  the  plants  or  trees  to  be  forced — work 
to  be  considered  in  many  cases  a  long  time  before- 
hand.    The  buds  of  flowering  plants  must  contain 
the  embryo  flowers  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  ready 
to  unfold  when  subjected  to  the  proper  and  neces- 
sary treatment  as  regards  heat  and  moisture,  and 
a  season  of  rest  before  introduction  to  the  forcing 
department   must  be   allowed.     Fruit  trees  must 
be  prepared  by  early  and  thorough  ripening,  con- 
ditions obtained  by  full  exposure  to  sun  and  air 
in  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  autumn.    Any 
liable  to  bleed — Vines,   for  instance — should  be 
pruned  some  time   before  starting,   in   order   to 
allow  the  cuts  to  heal  up.     Forced  vegetables  are 
generally  limited  to  such  as  are  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  frames  or  houses,  and  afterwards  culti- 
vated according  to  their  several  requirements,  so 
as  to  produce  crops  in  advance  of  those  outside. 
The  exceptions  are  Asparagus,  Seakale,  Rhubarb, 
ttc,  the  successful  production  of  which  depends 
mainly  on  the  selection  of  the  strongest  and  most 
mature  crowns.     Growing    a    quantity    of  these 
latter  specially  for  forcing  purposes  should  always 
be  part  of  the  summer  routine  of  work  outside,  as 
a  considerable  stock  is  necessary  to  maintain  a 
supply  for  three  or  more  months,  and  if  the  per- 
manent plantations  are  used  up  now,  no  crop  can 
be  obtained  from  them  when  the  natural  season 
comes  round.    Asparagus  roots  are  useless  after 
beirg    forced ;  consequently   their  treatment    in 
forcing    matters    little   so  long    as  a  full  crop 
is    secured,   and   this  is   obtainable   in  a  much 
stronger    heat  than   that   which     most    plants 
will  bear   when    lifted  from   the   open   ground. 
Neither  Rhubarb  nor  Seakale  should  be  subjected 
to   nearly  so   much   warmth.     In  gardens   where 
large  quantities  of   plants    are    forced  for   cut 
flowers  and  for  decorating,  a  good  plan  is  to  re- 
serve if  possible  a  house  for  the  purpose,  as  by 
this  means  they  can  be  properly  treated,  and  when 
shifted  into  warmer  quarters  replaced  by  others 
for  succession.     This   is  not  practicable   in  the 
majority  of   instances,  but    the    same    principle 
should  be  adopted  so  far  as  circumstances  admit ; 
a  high  temperature  should    be    withheld    until 
growth  is  somewhat  advanced.    It  is  much  easier 
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in  the  case  o£  most  plants  to  start  into  active 
growth  leaf-buds  than  flower-buds ;  hence  the 
frequent  failure  of  flowering  plants  when  trans- 
ferred from  outdoors  to  a  stove  without  previous 
preparation  ;  the  sap  is  immediately  excited,  leaf- 
buds  grow,  and  once  these  have  the  precedence 
the  flowers  remain  as  they  were,  or  at  best  become 
but  imperfectly  developed.  All  flowering  shrubs 
intended  for  forcing  should  be  either  grown  in 
pots  or  lifted  and  placed  in  them  early  in  autumn. 
The  lifting  tends  to  check  growth  and  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  flowers,  i.r.,  if  practised  at  the 
proper  time,  and  potting  up  early  in  autumn 
allows  the  roots  to  become  partially  established 
by  winter.  Hardy  flowering  plants  are  invariably 
so  much  injured  by  forcing  as  to  be  unfit  for  the 
same  purpose  the  following  year.  This  may  be 
avoided  by  keeping  two  or  more  sets  of  plants,  so 
that  while  one  is  doing  service  others  may  be 
resting  in  the  ground  outside.  These  remarks 
apply  to  Deutzias,  Spirajas,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  &c., 
as  well  as  to  flowering  shrubs,  such  as  Rhododen- 
drons, hardy  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  and  Lilacs. 

The  failure  of  any  one  of  these  in  forcing  is, 
however,  only  of  minor  importance  compared  with 
that  of  a  crop  in  the  case  of  Vines,  Peaches  or 
Nectarines,  Figsj  or  Strawberries.  These  must  all 
be  carefully  managed  in  several  respects,  espe- 
cially as  regards  temperature.  The  principle  pre- 
viously laid  down  applies  here  witli  renewed 
vigour.  Speaking  briefly,  forced  Vines  should  be 
started  in  an  equable  temperature  arliliciallj'  of 
from  50^  to  55°,  the  rise  above  this  by  sunshine  in 
winter  being  as  much  as  can  be  obtained.  An 
additional  rise  of  5°  may  be  allowed  when  growth 
commences,  and  this  latter  may  be  taken  as  a 
minimum  for  the  flowering  stage.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  must  have  the  least  possible  fire-heat 
applied  until  the  fruits  are  well  set,  as  there  is 
always  danger  of  causing  the  flowers  to  drop.  A 
temperature  of  from  40°  to  15°,  with  an  additional 
rise  by  sun  heat,  will  be  sufficient  to  start  with. 
If  the  flowers  are  likely  to  open  in  dull  weather, 
they  should  be  retarded  as  much  as  possible  until 
a  change  takes  place.  Figs  will  bear  more  heat 
at  starting  than  either  Vines  or  Peach  trees,  a 
minimum  of  from  55°  to  (;C°  not  being  too  much. 
The  fruits  of  the  first  crop  of  Figs  come  from 
the  ripened  wood  made  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
previous  year,  and  considerable  heat  and  moisture 
are  necessary  to  induce  them  to  push.  Strawberry 
plants  start  very  well  along  with  Vines,  but  they 
should  be  removed  to  a  lightand  more  airy  position 
soon  afterwards,  where  they  should  remain  to 
flower.  After  the  fruits  are  set  the  plants  may  be 
subjected  to  the  heat  of  almost  any  plant  struc- 
ture, provided  sufficient  moisture  is  maintained. 

J.  G.  K. 


KEEPING  SEEDS. 
We  hear  a  good  deal  now  and  then  concerning  the 
vitality  of  seeds,  and  the  case  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Bond  (p.  4)  is  interesting.  Putting  aside  the 
question  of  age  of  the  seeds  which  he  found  in  an 
Egyptian  vase  nearly  three  thousand  years  old,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  learn  in  good  time  if  the 
Pea  seeds  vegetate  after  being  kept  in  an  enve- 
lope fifty-five  years,  as  vouched  for.  I  predict 
that  they  will  not  grow.  It  seems  certain  that  seeds 
retain  their  vitality  forincredibly  long  periods  when 
buried  in  the  soil  at  a  certain  depth,  but  my  ex- 
perience of  seeds  kept  in  paper  packets  in  cup- 
boards is  not  favourable  to  the  preservation  theory, 
and  those  who  advocate  the  passing  of  the  Adul- 
teration Act  seemed  to  have  the  same  doubts.  A 
good  many  seeds  will  keep  for  a  few  years,  but 
the  less  dependence  gardeners  put  upon  them 
after  that  the  better.  Peas,  Beans,  Carrots,  Let- 
tuce, Beet,  and  Cauliflower  are  not  good  keepers. 
Marrow  Peas,  and  Kidney  Beans  are  particularly 
untrustworthy  after  the  first  year  or  two,  and 
although  it  is  an  economical  practice  to  mix 
seeds  left  of  the  last  year's  stock  in  garden  sup- 
plies, it  is  not  safe  to  carry  it  very  far.  If  the 
weather  is  the  least  unfavourable,  old  seeds  rot 
instead  of  growing.  We  prefer  to  order  too  small 
to  too  large  stocks  for  kitchen  garden  crops  for 
that  reason,  as  deficiencies  can  easily  be  made  up 


afterwards.  There  is  one  crop,  however,  the  seed 
of  which  it  is  advisable  to  mix—  new  and  old  to- 
gether—and that  is  Turnip  seed.  It  is  well  known 
that  farmers  prefer  it  mixed  in  this  way,  as  the 
seed  vegetates  at  different  dates,  according  to  age, 
and  some  plants  escape  the  fly.  Last  year  a  regu- 
lar crop  of  Turnips  came  up  in  July  after  the  first 
crop  had  been  got  from  seed  out  of  the  same 
packet,  so  that  I  concluded  it  had  been  mixed. 

With  regard  to  buried  seeds,  we  have  noticed 
crops  of  plants  and  weeds  come  up  under  circum- 
stances that  drove  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
seed  must  have  laid  there  from  time  immemorial. 
If  the  subsoil  be  turned  up  deeply  anywhere  in 
the  woods  here.  Foxgloves,  which  naturally 
abound,  are  almost  sure  to  cover  the  surface  the 
first  season,  and  that  rather  scarce  native,  the  tall 
Shepherd's  Club,  seldom  appears  anywhere  else 
than  in  places  where  the  subsoil  has  been  re- 
moved for  foundations  and  the  like.  As  for  the 
kitchen  garden,  no  matter  how  long  it  is  since  the 
ground  was  trenched,  a  crop  of  weeds  is  sure  to 
put  in  an  appearance  after  the  soil  has  been 
turned  up  again.  These  facts  seem  to  prove  that 
seeds  are  best  preserved  in  their  natural  re- 
ceptacle— the  soil — provided  it  is  deeply  enough 
buried,  but  what  it  is  that  prevents  the  seed  ger- 
minating at  a  certain  depth,  where  heat  and  mois- 
ture  and  air  are  all  present  in  sufficient  abundance 
to  promote  the  healthy  root-action  of  the  same 
plant  when  growing,  is  a  puzzle  that  has  yet  to  be 
solved.  V. 

ECONOMY  IN  THE  GARDEN. 
Buying  complete  collections  of  seeds  warranted  to 
suit  all  parties  is  said  to  be  economical,  but,  except 
people's  tastes  and  gardens  were  all  alike,  I  can- 
not see  in  what  the  economy  lies.  Such  collec- 
tions are  made  up  on  the  supposition  that  in  every 
garden  a  certain  area  will  be  allotted  to,  say.  Peas, 
Beans,  Potatoes,  &c.  But  that  is  not  so.  Peas 
are  liked  in  one  place,  but  not  Broad  Beans,  and 
so  on  through  all  classes  of  vegetables.  There- 
fore, it  is  impossible  to  meet  everybody's  require- 
ments, and  I  can  confidently  sta  e  that  many  of 
the  packets  in  collections  of  vegetables,  as  Sal- 
safy,  Scorzonera,  Endive,  Gourds,  Maize,  &c.,  are 
never  opened,  but  lie  about  until  they  ultimately 
find  their  way  to  the  rubbish  heap,  and  as  they  all 
have  to  be  paid  for,  where  is  the  economy  ?  Why 
not  order  only  what  one  requires  to  really 
use,  and  thus  get  rid  of  packets  of  inferior 
seed  sent  merely  to  make  up  the  number. 
The  greatest  advance  in  general  gardening  of  late 
years  has  consisted  in  selections— ;.c  ,  using  the 
best  of  ever}  thing,  whether  fruit,  flowers,  or 
vegetables,  and  in  relegating  collections  to  botanic 
gardens.  Another  case  of  mistaken  economy  is 
employing  tools  heavier  than  are  required.  If  a 
workman  uses  a  spade  or  any  other  implement 
that  taxes  his  strength  more  than  is  necessary,  he 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  a  full  day's  work  ;  there- 
fore in  the  case  of  tools,  as  in  that  of  seeds, 
the  best  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  as  they 
economise  labour — a  matter  which  ought  to  re- 
ceive more  attention  than  it  generally  does.  When 
we  hear  of  a  garden  not  paying  for  the  labour 
bestowed  upon  it,  it  is  a  proof  that  it  is  wrongly 
applied.  In  nothing  that  I  know  of  is  forethought 
more  necessary  than  in  properly  directing  garden 
labour,  every  change  in  the  weather  requiring  to 
be  taken  into  account.  There  is  no  need  for  either 
hurry  or  confusion  if  one  starts  fairly  abreast  cf 
the  work — no  need  for  working  out  in  a  downpour 
of  rain,  as  I  have  frequently  seen  done  on  the  plea 
of  economy,  and  yet  doing  harm  to  both  men  and 
the  soil ;  far  better  have  waited  until  circum- 
stances were  more  favourable.  Such  is  a  sample 
of  matters  that  pass  current  for  economy,  but  it  is 
of  the  wrong  kind.  j.  q. 

Hants. 


Garden  Flora. 


Veltchs  Perfect  Gem  Cabbage  Lettuce— This 

IS  an  excellent  Lettuce— tlif  best  of  tlie.huk  jrrcen-ooloured 
kujiis.  It  is  very  liuarf.  grows  most  compactly,  and  forms 
lieacls  of  the  firmest  possible  description,  "it  is  much 
stroiiKer  in  flavour  than  many  of  the  brighter  leaved  sorts, 
but  it  is  crisp  and  tender,  and  either  for  table  or  exhibition 
it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  kind  that  would  be  more 
desirable  — Cambf.ian. 


PLATE  475. 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  CORD  AT  UM.* 
The  plant  we  now  illustrate  has  long  been  an  in- 
mate of  our  gardens,  having  been  discovered  and 
imported  from  Mexico  by  the  late  Count  Karwin- 
ski  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  The  late  Mr.  George 
Ure-Skinner  also  found  this  plant  very  abundantly 
in  some  parts  of  Guatemala,  whence  it  has  also 
been  imported  from  time  to  time.  The  first 
figure  I  can  find  of  this  distinct  species  is  in  the 
"  Floral  Cabinet "  of  Knowles  &  Westcott,  t.  100 ; 
there  is  also  a  good  plate  in  "  Pescatorea,"  t.  25. 
In  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t,  4878,  our  present 
plant  is  figured  under  the  name  of  0,  maculatum, 
an  allied,  but  perfectly  distinct  plant  from  0,  cor- 
datum.  Two  distinct  varieties  are  shown  in  our 
plate,  the  kind  with  dark  brown-red  markings 
being  that  most  usually  met  with  in  collections. 
The  pale  yellow  form  here  figured  may  possibly  be  a 
reversion  to  the  species  in  its  more  primitive  state 
before  it  had  developed  the  high  colouring  which 
now  is  its  characteristic  hue.  The  plant  grows 
well  in  an  intermediate  house  ;  indeed,  it  enjoys 
more  heat  than  the  0.  Alexandrie  section  from  the 
cool  misty  nplandsof  Bogota.  It  grows  well  in  a  pot 
of  well-drained  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Mos.=, 
and,  like  almost  all  the  species  of  its  genus,  enjoys 
a  liberal  supply  of  root  moisture  at  all  seasons. 
When  well  and  strong!)-  grown  this  plant  is  by  no 
means  unattractive,  although  it  is  not  nearly  so 
showy  as  many  other  species.  The  flowers  open 
in  succession  on  the  erect  spikes,  and  endure  fresh 
and  fair  for  several  weeks  in  a  suitable  atmo- 
sphere. F,  W.  B. 

*s.*  To  Mr.  Peacock's  gardener  (Mr,  Vicary),  who 
grows  this  species  admirably,  we  are  indebted  for 
the  following  remarks  on  its  culture:  "Its  re- 
quirements,' he  states,  "  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
majority  of  Odontoglossums,  with  this  except'on, 
viz,,  that  as  the  largest  quantity  of  roots  are 
found  pushing  all  over  the  pot,  there  let  them  re- 
main, and  on  no  account  cover  them  up.  We  find 
that  the  best  time  to  repot  is  when  the  young 
growths  are  about  4  inches  long;  it  will  then  le 
seen,  if  examined,  that  fresh  roots  are  pushing. 
We  take  a  pot  rather  small  than  otherwise,  fill  it 
three  parts  full  with  broken  crocks,  over  which  we 
put  a  layer  of  Sphagnum,  to  keep  the  small  particles 
of  peat  from  working  in  amongst  the  crocks  and 
thus  stopping  up  the  drainage.  The  compost 
which  we  use  in  potting  consists  of  one-half  good 
fibrouspeat  and  one-half  Sphagnum,  with  sufficient 
charcoal  to  keep  the  whole  open.  We  work  this 
mixture  in  amongst  the  roots,  but  do  not  bury 
many  of  them,  as  we  find  that  they  perish  if  in- 
terfered with  in  that  way.  Then  we  put  a  small 
quantity  of  live  Sphagnum  around  the  edge|of  the 
pot  to  give  the  whole  a  neat  appearance.  When 
finished,  the  plant  should  be  well  elevated  above 
the  top  of  the  pot.  The  insects  that  infest  this 
plant  are  scale  and  green  fiy.  The  former  is  found 
on  the  leaves,  and  may  be  got  rid  of  by  sponging ; 
green  fly  is  usually  found  on  the  flower-spikes,  and 
should  be  brushed  off  with  a  soft  brush.  I  would 
recommend  that  the  plant  be  not  fumigated,  as 
the  leaves  might  get  burnt  and  much  injury  be  the 
result.  The  temperature  in  which  it  seems  to  de- 
light is  that  of  the  Mexican  house  or  warm  end  of 
the  cool  house.  Plenty  of  water  may  be  given  it 
in  summer,  but  in  winter  only  a  moderate  supply." 

fe  *  Prawn  in  Mr.  Peacock's  gai'den,  .Sudbury  Hcuse,  Ham- 
mersmith, .September  20. 
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Kitchen  Garden. 


THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  PEAS. 

"  W.  I.  M."  (p.  7)  is  wrong  when  he  says  the  rage 
for  large-podded  Peas  is  subsiding.     This  wants 
no  contradiction  from  me.     I£  "  \V.  I.  M.'   will 
look  at  the' market  value  of  the  Peas  which  he 
condemns,  he  will  discover  his  error.    How  he  can 
call  a  fine  handsome  pod  full  of  Peas  coarse,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand.     Surely  a  large  pod  will 
contain  a  grea'er  weight  of    Peas  than  a  small 
one.     For  instance,  I  myself  weighed  the  produce 
of  twenty-five  pods  of  Culverwell's  Giant  Marrow 
and  twenty-five  pods  of  MacLean's  Best  of  All 
Peas  ;  the  former  weighed  9  ounces  and  the  latter 
barely  G  ounce?.  Whether  or  not  large  Peas  are  the 
most  profitable  for  market  growers,  1  do  not  pro- 
fess to  know,  but  thij  I  do  know,  that  a  neighbour 
of   mine   who    was    growing    CulverweUs    Giant 
Marrow  and  Telegraph  for  seed  had  such  a  big 
bid  for  them  in  a  green  state,  that  he  was  tempted 
to  sell  them,  and  being  what  I  call  a  good  grower 
of  Peas,  he  cleared  a  large  sum  by  them ;  while 
other  Peas  that  "  W.  I.  M.''  praises  _  he  could  not 
sell    for  a    third    of    the    price  — Day's    Sunrise 
among    the    number.      I  can  give  "  \V.  I.   M." 
another  instance  that  he  is  labouring  under   a 
delusion.     A  working  man  near  me  has  a  large 
garden,  and,  being  very  industrious,  he  makes  his 
garden  a  source  of  profit  by  growing  vegetables 
for  exhibition,  and  nothing  has  brought  him  more 
money    in    the    shape    of    prizes   than    two    of 
Culverwell's    Peas,    viz ,    Telegraph    and     Giant 
Marrow.     The  wife  of  this  man  took  some  bushels 
of  these  large  Peas  to  a  thriving   market  town 
to  which   Peas  are  plentifully  brought;  she  fixed 
her  stand  and  baskets  next  to  a  seller  of  Peas,  and 
as  she  displayed  her  produce,  the  man  become  un- 
easy— so  much  so,  that  at  last  he  exclaimed,  "  By 
gum'!   missus,  I  must  shift  my  quarters,  or  I  shall 
never  sell  a  Pea  ;  "  and  he  did  so.  The  woman  soon 
sold  all  she  had.    I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  soil 
and  situation  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
growth   of   Peas.     This   is   shown   by  the  Giant, 
especially  when  grown  on  hot  dry  soils  and  not 
supplied  with  plenty  of  water.     We  grow  our  Peas 
on  ground  prepared  just  as  is  done  for  Celery.  Any 
of  Culverwell's  Peas  grown  in  this  way  produce 
enormous  crops.     "  W.  I.  M."  blows  hot  and  cold 
in   one  breath.    He   first  condemns  large-podded 
Peas,  and  then  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  Evolu- 
tion, while  John  Bull,   which  I   think  is  one  of 
Mr.  Laxton's  best  productions,  he  says  is  quite  a 
failure.    Another  correspondent  writing  in  the  last 
volume  oE  The  Gab  den  on  Peas  says  Champion 
of  England  is  his  sheet  anchor.     It  was  mine,  but 
not  for  these  last  ten  years.  Some  of  the  early  Peas 
that  "  W.  I.  M.''  recommends  are  little  larger  than 
buck-shot.     I  got  some  of  them  last  year,  but  did 
not  sow  them  ;  such  small  Peas  are  useless  here. 
William  I.  is  my  main  Pea  for  early  work  ;  it  keeps 
on  bearing  in  our  good,  rich  soil,  and  gives  us  a 
great   quantity   of  Peas  for  soup  long  after  the 
Marrow  Peas  are  in.     I  hive  no  hesitati  -n  in  say- 
ing that  double  the  quantity   can   be  grown  on 
Telegraph  and  Telephone,  Giant  Marrow  and  Para- 
gon, that  can  be  grown  on  Champion  of  England 
or  any  of  that  breed. — A  Pea  Grower, 

It  is  now  seven  or  eight  years  since  we 

introduced  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Peas  to 
public  notice,  and  it  appears  to  have  taken 
"  W.  I.  M."  all  that  time  to  discover  their  defects. 
These  Peas  stand  in  the  foremost  rank — a  position 
which  they  have  continued  to  hold  against  all 
comers.  It  has  never  been  suggested  by  us  that 
Stratagem  and  Telephone  Peas  were  specially 
adapted  for  market  work.  Telephone  and  Strata- 
gem are  both  high-class  Peas  fitted  for  culture  in 
private  gardens  and  for  exhibition  to  an  extent 
never  reached  by  any  other  Peas.  When,  however, 
"  W.  I.  M,"  attempts  to  disparage  the  value  of 
Telegraph  and  Pride  of  the  Market  as  field  Peas, 
he  must  either  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  obtained  his  supplies  of  these  varieties  from 
some  unreliable  source,  or  he  must  have  cultivated 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  the  results  would  have 


been  put  upon  the  land.  We  have  yet  to  learn 
that  any  of  the  new  Peas  which  we  have  sent  out 
are  thicker  in  the  pod  than  any  other  variety 
named  by  "  W.  I.  M  ,"  who  appears  to  have  started 
with  the  determination  to  elevate  into  prominence 
certain  Peas  that  had  hitherto  been  in  obscurity 
at  the  expense  of  four  varieties  that  are  admitted 
to  be  not  only  unequalled  for  exhibition,  but  de- 
scribed by  such  authorities  as  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron, 
Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr.  McDonald,  and  many  others 
to  be  what  we  claim  for  them —the  grandest  Peas 
in  existence. 

With  regard  to  the  peculiar  merits  oE  Telegraph 
and  Pride  of  the  Market  for  field  crops,  we  hope 
that  some  of  our  friends  will  speak  of  their  value; 
perhaps  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  will  give  us  his  ex- 
perieace  with  Pride  of  the  Market  as  a  field 
cropper,  whilst  we  can  vouch  for  the  sale  this  year 
of  hundreds  of  bushels  of  Telegraph  for  podding 
specially  enquired  for  by  market  gardeners  who 
do  not  usually  try  experiments  on  a  large  scale. 
We  should  think  the  experience  of  "  W.  I.  M.V 
friend  who,  he  informs  ua,  is  both  a  grower  and 
salesman,  must  be  somewhat  singular,  or  he  would 
never  complain  about  the  large  size  of  the  pods, 
because  it  is  generally  known  that  until  these 
well-filled  long-podded  vaiieties  came  into  pro- 
minence market  growers  were  always  enquiring 
for  a  Pea  that  would  fill  the  measure.  In  Tele- 
graph and  Pride  of  the  Market  they  have  not  only 
Peas  that  will  fill  the  measure,  but  that  will  also 
fill  the  pocket  of  the  grower  and  salesman  and 
satisfy  the  public.  "  W.  I.  M.'s"  experience  will 
be  found  to  be  opposed  to  ninety- nine  out  of  every 
hundred  growers  of  Peas  when  he  states  that 
Culverwell's  Giant  Marrow  seldom  fills  well; 
and  as  regards  other  sorts  of  Peas,  we 
shall  be  quite  as  ready  as  "  W.  I.  M."  to  welcome 
any  introduction  that  will  displace  any  of  our 
four  sort?.  In  addition  to  the  English  opinion  of 
our  Peas,  it  may  be  woith  while  to  quote  here  also 
that  of  the  editor  of  the  American  Bnral  Xew 
Yo?-/;er,  an  authority  upon  all  matters  relating  to 
horticulture,  and  who  makes  annual  tests  of  every 
variety  of  new  Pea  introduced  either  in  America 
or  Europe.  He  reports  as  follows;  "Telephone 
and  Telegraph  are  the  best  of  the  tall-growing 
intermediate  Peas  that  I  have  tested.  Carter's 
Stratagem  is  the  most  prolific  and  the  best  inter- 
mediate Pea  we  have  ever  tested  in  America." 
Public  criticism  we  have  always  courted  in 
regard  to  any  novelties  which  we  have  intro- 
duced; and,notwithstanding"  W.  I.  M.'s"  disparag- 
ing remarks,  if  he  lives  long  enough  (and  we 
heartily  hope  he  may),  he  will  find  out  that  Strata- 
gem, Telephone,  Pride  of  the  Market,  and  Telegraph 
Peas  shall  have  secured  a  full  hold  on  public 
favour  when  nine-tenths  of  the  other  varieties  to 
which  he  has  alluded  have  sunk  into  obscurity. — 
James  Carter  &  Co.,  Hiffh  Holhora. 


McLean,  House's  Perfect  Marrow,  and  G.  F.  Wil- 
son. Of  late  varieties  I  grow  Laxton's  Omega  and 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  I  think  this  selection  cannot 
be  beaten,  either  for  profit  or  exhibition. — Henry 
Marriott,  Prospect  House,  Sliirheck,  Lincolnshire. 
— —  I  am  surprised  that  "  W.  I.  M."  does  not 
include  Omega  in  his  excellent  list  of  Peas.  I  have 
grown  it  ever  since  it  was  sent  out,  and  although 
I  have  grown  every  reputed  late  variety,  new  and 
old,  I  have  not  yet  found  Omega's  equal  for  sup- 
plying  Peas  during  the  latter  end  of  September 
and  on  through  October.  It  is  dwarf,  fills  well, 
and  above  all  is  of  excellent  flavour.  In  short,  it 
is  the  very  best  late  Pea  which  we  possess.  On 
our  light  soil  the  following  twelve  varieties  give 
us  a  plentiful  supply  of  first  class  quality  for  a 
constant  and  heavy  demand  from  June  to  October 
inclusive — viz.,  William  I ,  Criterion,  Champion  of 
England,  Duke  of  Albany,  Telephone,  Marvel,  Dr. 
McLean,  Gladiator,  G.  F.  Wilson,  Walker's  Perpe- 
tual Bearer,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  Omega. — John 
KOBEBTS,  Tan-!/-£>c/ch,  Merionethshire. 


NEW  VARIETIES  OF  POTATOES. 


■  I  cannot  agree  with  all  "  W.  I.   M."  says 

respecting  profitable  Peas,  especially  in  reference 
to  such  Peas  as  Telephone,  Stratagem,  and  Pride 
of  the  Market,  which  he  says  are  only  fit  for  exhi- 
bition. I  should  like  to  ask  him  to  name  three 
other  Peas  that  would  yield  a  greater  quantity  of 
pods  and  weight  of  Peas.  I  should  like  very  much 
to  show,  not  for  exhibition,  a  given  number  of 
pods  or  shelled  Peas  of  Telephone  against  a  given 
number  of  any  Pea  that  he  may  grow  just  to 
prove  to  him  that  Telephone,  Stratagem,  and  Pride 
of  the  Market  are  very  profitable  for  use  as  well  as 
for  exhibition  ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  any  three 
Peas  that  could  possibly  beat  them  for  profit, 
letting  alone  their  goorl  qualities  for  exhibition.  I 
may  add,  too,  that  market  gardeners  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood like  them  very  much  because  they  get 
quite  as  good  a  yield  from  these  Peas  as  from 
others,  and  they  fetch  from  3d,  to  Gd.  per  peck 
more  money  than  any  other  kind ;  therefore, 
I  may  safely  say,  taking  Telephone,  Stratagem, 
and  Pride  of  the  Market  all  round,  either  for 
exhibition  or  ordinary  use,  that  they  cannot  be 
beaten.  For  my  earliest  crop  of  Peas  I  grow  William 
I.  and  Earliest  of  All,  and  for  the  second  earliest 
Telephone,  Stratagem,  and  Pride  of  the  Market. 
Wordsley  Wonder  is  also  good  in  every  way,  and 


been  unsatisfactory  whatever  variety  of  Pea  had  I  so  are  Webba'  Triumph,  Laxton's  Evolution,  Dr 


If  there  are  too  many  novelties  in  Potatoes,  as 
"  W.  I.  M."  says  there  are,  why  not  in  Peas,  Melons, 
Onions,  Cucumbers ;  nay,  in  many  things  ?  for  what 
vegetable,  fruit,  or  plant  is  there  in  common  culti- 
vation which  is  not  being  increased  as  rapidly  as 
Potatoes  are,  and  against  which  it  would  be  not 
merely  folly,  but  positively  mischievous  to  protest '! 
The  very  life  of  horticulture,  no  matter  how  trivial 
or  how  great  the  subjects,  is  found  in  constant 
variation  and  progress,   and  although  with  the 
good  grain  there  may  prove   to  be  some   chaff, 
which  must  be  winnowed  out,  yet  we  have  gained 
immensely     in    the    end.    Did    the    opinion    of 
"W.  I.  M."  p:ei'ail,  we  should  stand  stock  still. 
If  there  are  many   new  Potatoes  put  into  com- 
merce each  year,  surely  that  is  a  matter  for  the 
raisers   or   tradesmen  who   offer   them   for   sale. 
Neither  "  W.  I.  M,"  nor  anyone  else  is  compelled  to 
purchase  them.     On  the  other  hand,  if  there  are 
many    hundreds    of    persons    who    take    special 
pleasure  in  the  cultivation  of  Potatoes  (gardeners 
included)  who  will  buy  new  sorts,  surely  they  may 
do  so.    If  "  W.  I.  M.'s  "  rule  had  always  prevailed, 
not  only  Magnum  Bonum,  but  Reading  Russet,  two 
kinds  of  which  he  speaks  well,  would  never  have 
got   into   commerce.    Those  who  know  anything 
about  new  Potatoes,  and  I  may  include  the  opinion 
of  such  a  distinguished  horticulturist  as  M.  Henri 
Vilmorin,  hold   that  during   the  past  few   years 
great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  improvement 
of   Potatoes,  and   that  we   have   now  finer  and 
altogether  superior  sorts  to  any  that  previously 
existed.     The  attack  upon  the  committee  of  the 
International    Potato    show    is   amusing.     What 
that  body  is  endeavouring  to  do  in  the  interest 
not  only  of  the  Potato,  but  also  of  raisers  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  growers  on  the  other,  is  just 
what  societies  of  various  kinds  are  doing  in  many 
ways  for  other  things,  and  doing  it  not  less  well. 
Of  none  of  its  work  has  the  committee  more  rea- 
son to  be   proud  than  of   its   patient   efforts  to 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  new  kinds  of  Potatoes, 
and   it   finds,   with  exceeding   satisfaction,    that 
many  truly   first-class  kinds  are  submitted  to  a 
crucial  test.     So  good,  indeed,  have  Potatoes  be- 
come, that  it  is  almost  impossible  out  of  scores  to 
find  an  indifferent  one.     Perhaps  the  committee 
are  fortunate  in  having  those  to  grow  Potatoes 
who  can  do  so.    Just  what  this  committee  is  doing 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  fruit  committee 
is  doing  also,  and  with  excellent  results, 

A.  D. 

Broccoli  insects  ( IF.  N.  iV!).— The  insects 
infesting  your  Broccoli  roots  are  members  of  the 
family  Poduridas,  or  springtails  (although  this  spe- 
cies does  not  jump),  and  are  probably  Lipura  fime- 
taria.  Insects  at  the  roots  of  plants  are  very  diflS- 
cult  to  destroy;  insecticides  applied  sufficiently 
strong  to  kill  them  would  probably  injure  the 
plants.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  burn  all  the 
infested  plants  and  dress  the  ground  thoroughly 
with  gaslime  or  soot,  and  let  it  remain  further 
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for  some  months,  during'  which  time  it  shonld  be 
kept  as  clean  as  possible,  so  as  to  starve  any  of  the 
inBects  which  may  survive  the  dressing. — G.  S.  S. 


5301.— Mossy  Is^wns.— Draining  will  remove 
Moss  from  lawns.  The  next  best  cure  consists  in 
frequently  dusting  with  wood  ashes,  than  which  no 
better  antidote  to  mossy  growths,  whether  upon 
land  or  tree  branches,  exists.  In  country  places 
where  woodlands  abound  this  is  easily  manufac- 
tured by  burning  up  all  clippings  and  prucicgs 
in  one  common  heap.  Indeed,  the  ash  from  a 
general  garden  burnt  rubbish  heap  will  be  found 
excellent  for  such  a  purpose,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  whilst  it  destroys  Moss  it  also  greatly  aids 
by  its  fertilising  properties  the  growth  of  the 
more  wealily  Grasses.  Another  aid  in  the  same 
direction  is  road  sand  with  occasional  dressings  of 
soot.  A  thin  layer  of  finely-chopped  decayed 
manure  applied  at  this  time,  raked  in,  and  the 
remains  swept  off  in  a  month's  time,  will  also  be 
beneficial. — W.  Eaeley. 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  13, 1885. 

Jasuart  7. 
A  fine  dry,  frosty  morning,  the  perfection  of 
weather  for  wheeling  manure  on  to  vacant  plots  of 
ground  in  kitchen  garden,  which  we  did,  and  also 
mulched  Apricot  borders  with  good  manure,  the 
preparation  for  the  same  having  been  made  a  few 
days  ago  by  clearing  away  pranings,  weeds,  and 
the  old  mulching.  A  o-foot  space  from  the  walls 
is  held  sacred  to  the  roots,  digging  or  forking 
never  being  done  after  the  trees  are  first  planted  ; 
but  root  pruning  at  the  .")-foot  distance  we  find  it 
necessary  to  do  every  alternate  year,  and  the 
mulching  is  renewed  twice  a  year —  now,  or  in 
aatnmn,  and  again  at  midsummer.  The  borders 
are  11  feet  wide,  the  spare  9  feet  being  devoted  to 
early  vegetables,  such  as  Peas,  Potai-oes,  Carrots, 
Radishes,  Lettuce,  and  Cauliflowers.  Soil  carting, 
and  gravel  ditto  for  walks  and  roads.  Watered 
late  Muscat  (inside)  Vine  border;  this  would 
have  been  done  long  ago,  but  we  feared  in- 
jury to  the  Grapes  by  cracking  or  decay  from 
a  wet  atmosphere,  hence  it  was  deferred  till 
the  Grapes  were  bottled.  The  soil  was  full 
of  cracks  or  fissures,  and  these  were  filled  in 
with  a  stout  potting  stick  as  watering  was  being 
done.  Another  supply  will  be  given  two  or  three 
days  hence,  and  after  that  the  border  will  have  its 
annual  top-dressing  of  fresh  material.  Pat  in 
Vine  eyes,  each  one  separately  in  a  S-inch  pot, 
and  plunged  them  in  a  Pine  bed,  where  there  is  a 
bottom-heat  of  75°.  Potted  off  Fuchsias.  The 
cuttings  were  put  in  late  in  autumn,  and  will  be 
kept  growing  on,  the  plants  being  intended  for 
bedding  out.  Part  of  the  old  plants  of  last  year, 
that  have  wintered  in  a  cellar,  have  also  been 
potted  off,  as  they  are  required  large  for  vases  and 
basket  beds.  Seeds  of  Solanum  marginatum  and 
S.  robustum  take  so  long  to  germinate,  and  it  is 
always  desirable  to  have  all  kinds  of  sub-tropicals 
large  and  strong  before  they  are  planted  out,  that 
these  two  kinds  have  been  sown  to-day  in  boxes, 
over  which  we  place  glass  till  the  seeds  are  up. 
They  are  stood  on  the  bed  of  leaves  that  we  have 
in  the  early  vinery,  the  bottom-heat  being  about 
70°. 

Jasuaey  S. 

More  soil  and  gravel  carting, digging  and  trench- 
ing in  kitchen  garden,  mulched  cordon  Pears 
thickly  with  the  best  manure  we  had  got,  and 
covered  old  Asparagus  beds  with  spare  soil  from 
fruit  tree  borders  that  have  been  re-made  with 
new  soil.  Rain  coming  on  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Potato  stores  were  overhauled  and  boxes  repaired 
and  made  for  bedding  plants.  Put  in  the  first 
batch  of  cuttings  of  Iresine,  Coleus,  Ageratum, 
and  Heliotrope  in  the  Melon  pit,  as  alluded  to  last 
week.  The  old  plants  of  the  former  will  still  be 
kept  ia  the  strongest  heat  we  have,  so  as  to  get 
more  cuttings  early  as  possible.  Soiled  up  Melon 
plants ;  we  sow  in  .S-inch  pots,  use  but  one  crock, 
and  half  fill  the  pot  with  turfy  loam,  and  earth  up 
with  the  same  kind  of  soil,  which  is  put  into 
warmth  overnight.     Soon  as  the  roots  well  fill  the 


pot  they  are  planted  out  with  the  balls  complete. 
Made  another  sowing  ;  also  of  Cucumber ;  thioned 
out  the  weakest  blossoms  in  our  second  batch  of 
Strawberry  plants ;  they  set;  all  the  better  for  this 
attention.  Our  first  lot  are  making  good  progress, 
and  to  ha-ten  them  they  now  occupy  the  shelf  in 
the  fruiting  Pine  pit,  the  warmest  place  we  have, 
the  temperature  ranging  from  70°  to  80°.  A  suc- 
cesfional  batch  of  plants  has  been  put  into  the 
Strawberry  house,  the  temperature  of  which 
ranges  from  00°  to  05°,  according  to  the  weather. 
The  plants  are  syringed  overhead  when  the  house 
is  closed  up  at  about  two  o'clock.  This  being  the 
best  way  to  keep  free  of  spider,  it  is  continued 
through  all  the  stages  of  growth,  except  when  in 
flower  or  when  the  fruit  is  ripening  off. 

Jasuabt  9. 

Sharp  frost  again  this  morning  made  it  con- 
venient for  moie  manure  wheeling ;  mulched 
Gooseberry  plot  and  Raspberries,  carted  manure 
from  stables,  and  mixed  it  with  twice  its  bulk  of 
leaves  for  hotbed  purposes.  Trenching  in  kitchen 
garden.  This  latter  work  we  always  strive  to 
get  done  by  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  but 
sundry  extra  jobs  have  this  season  hindered  the 
completion  of  this  kind  of  work,  but  which  now 
we  mean  to  finish  before  another  extra  job  is 
begun.  Put  more  Seakale  into  force,  and  sowed 
Mustard  and  Cress  in  boxes;  potted  Mint  and 
Tarragon,  and  placed  in  forcing  pit;  cut  all 
Lady  Downes  Grapes  and  placed  ia  bottles — a 
temporary  shelf  on  the  floor  of  the  house  being  im- 
provised, as  the  permanent  ones  were  all  filled.  The 
cutting  of  the  Grapes  would  have  been  deferred  till 
space  was  to  be  had  on  the  fixed  shelves,  but 
soma  of  the  Vines  seemed  disposed  to  bleed, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  decided  to  cut  them  all, 
prune  the  Vines,  and  throw  the  house  open,  and 
then  stop  the  bleeding.  The  borders  are  entirelj' 
inside,  but  we  can,  as  it  were,  by  removin^^  the 
lights,  turn  them  outside,  and  this  will  be  done 
soon  as  there  are  indications  that  tlie  weather  is 
not  likely  to  be  very  severe;  meanwhile,  the  heat 
will  be  turned  quite  off  and  air  left  full  on  except 
during  sharp  frosts.  The  borders  being  dry,  water 
will  be  given  them  at  once.  The  temperature  of 
Grape  room  is  kept  as  near  15°  as  may  be,  and 
this  is  maintained  withoi.t  fire-heat  unless  the 
frost  is  exceptionally  severe  ;  then  we  find  it  neces- 
sary to  turn  on  the  heat  for  a  couple  of  hours  in 
the  evening.  In  damp  weather  the  heat  is  turned 
on  during  the  day,  the  ventilators  and  doors  beirg 
wide  open  the  while. 

January  10. 

High  wind  and  heavy  rain  all  day  long  ;  nothing 
whatever  has  been  done  outside.  Root  stores. 
Carrots,  Beet,  Onions,  and  Potatoes,  have  all  been 
examined,  and  decaying  ones  picked  out.  Apples 
and  Pears  are  getting  into  a  small  comoass  now, 
so  that  looking  over  these  is  not  a  formidable  job. 
They  have  all  been  put  close  together  and  the 
spare  shelves  utilised  for  seed  Potatoes,  which  we 
like  to  lay  singly  to  sprout,  the  said  .'prouts  being 
eventually  reduceil  to  a  couple  on  each  set.  Wash- 
ing pots,  making  labels  and  boxes  for  bedding 
plants,  and  cleaning  out  tool  and  potting  sheds 
were  other  jobs  done  by  outside  hands.  Work  in 
the  houses  has  been  as  usual  on  Saturdays,  namely, 
cleaning;  of  every  place  well  out,  and  making  all 
look  their  best  by  picking  off  bad  leaves  and 
flowers,  and  rearranging  plants  that  are  likely  to 
look  or  be  the  better  for  this  attention.  Eucharis 
Lilies  are  now  in  fine  blossom,  and  the  foliage 
was  sponged  to  heighten  their  beauty.  Our  plants 
of  these  always  remain  in  heat,  the  only  rest 
they  get  being  the  partial  withholding  of  water 
tor  about  three  weeks  after  they  have  done  flower- 
ing, and  by  such  treatment  they  always  flower  at 
least  four  times  in  the  twelve  month;.  Hitherto 
we  have  managed  to  escape  the  disease  peculiar 
to  this  Lily  that  so  sorely  perplexes  many  gar- 
deners, to  whom  it  is  but  poor  consolation  to  have 
to  write  that  apparently  there  is  no  remedy. 
Sponged  Dracaenas  and  Crotons,  and  picked  over 
Ferns,  and  re-arranged  plant  stove.  Primulas, 
Cinerarias,  Tree  Carnations,  Bouvaidias,  and 
winter-flowering  Begonias  have  been  arranged  on 
Peach  hoase  border,  the  Strawberry  house,  which 


hitherto  they  have  occupied,  being  required  for  its 
own  special  purpose.  Picked  over  bedding  Pelar- 
goniums ;  nearly  all  of  them  are  in  the  latest 
vinery,  which  must  be  kept  cool  for  the  Vines  to 
rest;  consequently  the  more  tender  kinds  look 
anything  but  vigorous,  and  must  be  moved  soon 
as  room  can  be  found  in  a  warm  house :  mean- 
while, they  are  kept  on  the  dry  side  as  regards 
moisture,  but  the  more  sturdy  stock  have  been 
well  watered  to-day,  and  so  have  Pines,  with 
water  at  a  temperature  of  90°. 

January  12. 

A  bitterly  cold  day  and  a  slight  fall  of  snow 
towards  evening  put  us  on  the  alert  as  to  pro- 
tecting frames  containing  bedding  plants,  also  to 
cover  up  Lettuce,  Endive,  and  Cauliflower  plants 
and  to  take  indoors  all  Broccoli  that  were  ready. 
Supplies  of  Parsley,  Spinach,  and  Brussels  Sprouts 
were  also  got  in,  the  remainder  of  our  outdoor 
work  being  wheeling  manure  and  trenching. 
Completed  the  pruning  of  Lady  Downes  Vines ; 
they  are  spurred  right  into  the  buds  nearest  the 
main  stem.  Years  ago  we  used  to  prune  to  the 
best  bud,  whether  the  said  bud  was  close  to  the 
main  stem  or  a  foot  from  it,  but  the  plan  had  no 
advantage  other  than  the  production  of  a  large 
bunch  here  and  there,  which  by  no  means  com- 
pensated the  ugly  appearance  of  the  long  spurs ; 
consequently  we  returned  to  close  pruning,  and 
results  are  generally  satisfactory.  Put  in  cuttings 
of  succulents  ;  all  kinds  strike  very  successfully 
on  shelves  in  Pine  pits ;  sandy  soil  and  the  cut- 
tings fixed  firmly  in  it  are  the  conditions  of 
success.  Prepared  soil  for  potting  and  propa- 
gating purposes.  We  have  fortunately  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  leaf-soil,  which  for  purposes  of 
propagation  is  sifted  through  a  quarter-inch  sieve, 
half-inch  mesh  being  used  for  potting  composts. 

January   13. 

Sharp  frost,  wheeling  soil  and  manure  all  day 
long.  The  whole  of  the  ground  in  kitchen  garden 
being  now  supplied  with  dressing,  the  completion 
of  digging  or  trenching  is  all  that  remains  to  be 
done  to  make  every  bit  of  vacant  ground  ready  for 
spring  cropping,  ilade  up  a  fresh  fire  to  burn  up 
prunings,  hedge-clippings,  and  other  refuse,  the 
ashes  from  previous  fires  having  been  used  with 
the  mulching  applied  to  fruit  tree  borders  and  to 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  plots.  Potted  more  Sea- 
kale  and  put  in  another  lot.  Turned  over  fer- 
menting material  in  early  vinery  ;  this  will  be  the 
last  time,  as  the  buds  will  soon  be  unfolding,  and 
less  atmospheric  moisture  will  then  be  desirable. 
Daring  the  prevalence  of  the  present  cold  weather 
high  temperatures  will  not  be  attempted,  but  will 
be  allowed  to  fail  proportionately  with  the  outside 
temperature  ;  that  is,  supposing  the  latter  sinks  to 
20°,  we  shall  be  satisfied  if  the  vinery  thermometer 
registers  50°  or  even  15°.  This,  we  take  it,  is  the 
most  natural  plan  of  forcing ;  at  any  rate,  we  have 
found  the  plan  so  successful,  that  a  code  of  "  cut 
and  dried  "  temperatures  will  never  find  acceptance 
here.  Grapes  in  bottles  when  first  cut  absorb  a 
good  deal  of  water,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  look 
them  over  about  twice  a  week  for  the  first  fort- 
night, after  which  absorption  is  very  little.  Ours 
have  been  done  to-day,  the  bottles  filled  up,  and 
the  bunches  examined  to  remove  bad  berries.  A 
dry  atmosphere  and  an  equable  temperature  about 
15°  are  the  essentials  to  good  keeping. 

Hants. 


Black  'Walnut  culture — Mr.  Graves,  of 
Texas,  ten  years  ago  planted,  says  the  OnrJfner's 
Mont  hi  I/,  ten  acres  with  Walnut  trees  by  hand, 
200  to  the  acre,  in  all  2000  trees.  The  trees  are 
now  9  inches  through,  and  grow  at  the  rate  of  an 
inch  a-year,  and  when  twenty  years  old  they  will 
be  worth  £5  a  tree,  making  the  forest  worth  at  that 
time  £10,000.  But  this  is  not  all.  Last  year  the 
trees  bore  100  bushels  of  Walnuts,  which  brought 
10s.  per  bushel,  making  £200  for  the  ten  acres  of 
land — good  interest  for  land  worth  £3  per  acre. 
If  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  half  of  the  trees  are 
cut  and  sold  for  £5  a  tree,  or  £5000,  the  nuts  per 
year  from  the  remaining  1000  trees  will  be  worth 
£500  a  year. 
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COVERINGS  FOE  GLASS  HOUSES. 

Every  observant  cultivator  of  flowers  or  fruit 
under  glass  must  have  noticed  how  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  outside  protection 
for  glass  houses  ;  whole  lifetimes,  and  no  incon- 
siderable sums  of  money,  have  been  devoted  to 
inventing  boilers  of  all  sorts  and  forms  for  heating 
horticultural  buildings,  and  all  kinds  of  expensive 
and  sometimes  not  very  serviceable  fittings  to  the 
same  have  been  from  time  to  time  brought  forward 
for  the  production  of  warmth  inside  the  house,  but 
very  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  outside 
covering  to  prevent  undue  waste  ol  heat.  How  is 
it  that  this  point  has  been  so  long  neglected,  see- 
ing that  cultivators  are  more  interested  in  it  than 
the  engineer  1  One  would  have  thought  that,  for 
one's  own  convenience,  some  efEort  would  have 
been  made  to  prevent  this  waste  of  heat,  as  by 
retaining  it  in  a  more  uniform  manner  we  should 
have  secured  two  important  conditions,  that  would 
exercise  considerable  influence  for  good  in  culti- 
vating all  kinds  of  tender  plants.  One  of  these 
conditions  would  be  a  more  regular  temperature, 
and  the  other  a  more  genial  atmosphere,  conse- 
quent on  a  reduction  of  dry  heated  air  given  off 
from  the  heating  medium.  All  the  arguments  that 
can  be  cited  point  clearly  to  the  benefits  that  must 
accrue  to  a  proper  system  of  outside  protection. 

Setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  question  of 
saving  in  fuel  and  the  attention  required  in  stok- 
ing, I  maintain  that  the  improved  conditions 
which  we  should  secure  for  our  plants  are  alone 
suflicient  to  impress  every  interested  person  with 
the  importance  of  this  matter.  The  sudden  fluc- 
tuations of  temperature  to  which  the  inmates  of 
glass  houses  are  exposed,  and,  worse  still,  the  dry 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  them  in  severe  wea- 
ther, resulting  from  the  highly  heated  medium 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  up  the  tempe- 
rature, might  in  a  great  measure  be  avoided  if  the 
outside  of  the  roof  was  covered  with  some  port- 
able non-conducting  material,  in  the  form  of 
roller  blinds  or  some  equally  convenient  simple 
means  of  placing  such  protection  on  the  glass. 
Of  course,  I  am  quite  aware  that  there  are  many 
houses,  such  as  large  conservatories  and  others, 
not  conveniently  constructed  to  admit  of  their 
being  so  dealt  with,  and,  fortunately,  this  kind  of 
houses  do  not  require  it.  It  is  our  pineries,  vine- 
ries, cucumber,  and  other  forcing  houses  that  de- 
mand attention  in  this  matter.  A  very  little  expe- 
rience and  observation  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
advantages  of  such  protection.  Most  of  us  know 
what  amount  of  frost  a  single  Russian  mat  will 
exclude  when  spread  over  the  light  of  a  pit  or 
frame ;  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  extend 
the  same  principle  to  our  houses  to  reap  still 
greater  benefits. 

As  I  have  before  incidentally  remarked,  there 
is  not  only  a  direct  saving  in  the  fuel  consumed, 
but  the  internal  air  is  more  agreeable  to  the  occu- 
pants, and,  what  is  equally  important,  there  is  far 
less  anxiety  in  maintaining  the  temperature  at  any 
particular  point  when  the  outside  of  the  roof  is 
covered  with  blinds.  Whether  anything  better 
than  blinds  can  be  substituted  is,  however,  an  open 
question.  What  I  maintain  is,  that  the  few  cases 
in  which  blinds  have  been  used  thoroughly  esta- 
blish the  fact  that  the  principle  of  outside  covering 
is  right,  and  therefore  deserving  of  extended  adop- 
tion. Wishing  to  practically  test  this  matter,  I 
had  our  pinery  fitted  with  stout  Hessian  blinds  at 
the  commencement  of  the  winter.  This  structure 
is  span-roofed,  38  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide  inter- 
nally. The  result  is  a  wonderful  saving  of  fuel. 
To  such  an  extent,  in  fact,  is  fuel  saved,  that  we 
have  either  to  let  the  fire  burn  out  early  in  the 
evening,  or  else  not  pull  down  the  blinds  on  mild 
nights,  and,  even  with  C  or  7°  of  frost,  a 
small  fire  and  the  blinds  down,  we  can  command 
a  temperature  of  from  65°  to  70°  without  any 
attention  after  9  p.m.,  and  then  find  the  inter- 
nal temperature  has  not  varied  more  than  a  degree 
or  two  during  the  night.  With  a  good  bottom 
heat  obtained  from  leaves,  I  feel  certain,  with  the 


aid  of  blinds,  that  there  will  be  a  very  consider- 
able saving  of  fuel  through  the  year.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  suitable  non-conducting  material  is, 
however,  a  question  that  should  first  have  atten- 
tion. Dp  to  the  present  I  am  not  aware  of  any- 
thing more  suitable  than  frigi  domo  canvas, 
which,  being  chiefly  composed  of  wool  and  hair,  is 
fairly  suitable  ;  but,  to  my  mind,  it  hardly  meets 
the  case  as  a  non-conductor,  pure  and  simple. 
What  is  required  is  an  article  with  more  consis- 
tency, without  adding  to  its  bulk  or  weight. — 
J.  C.  C. 


MUSA  COCCINEA. 
The  usefulness  of  this  dwarf-habited,  brilliant- 
flowered  Musa  has  already  been  the  subject  of  a 
note  in  The  Garden.  Plants  of  it  have  been  in 
flower  all  through  the  present  winter  at  Kew, 
where  at  the  present  time  the  most  attractive 
flower  in  the  Palm  house,  eclipsing  even  the 
bright  bracts  of  the  Poinsettias,  is  that  of  a  plant 
of  M.  coccinea.  In  addition  to  the  plants  of  true  M. 
coccinea,  there  have  also  flowered  at  Kew  lately  a 
few  plants  of  a  second  species  of  Musa,  not  unlike 
the  other  in  habit  and  general  appearance,  nor  in 
the  characters  of  its  inflorescence,  but  by  the  side 
of  the  true  M.  coccinea  a  very  inferior  plant.  As 
these  two  distinct  species  of  Musa  have  been 
under  the  one  name  at  Kew,  and  as  there  is  a  not 
uncommon  opinion  that  M.  coccinea  is  not  quite 
so  good  a  plant  as  some  make  it  out  to  be,  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  the  spurious  plant  is  made 
to  pass  for  the  true  M.  coccinea  at  more  places 
besides  Kew,  and  that  the  doubts  as  to  its  merits 
as  a  garden  plant  are  the  result  of  this  mixing 
of  the  two  species.  To  prevent  this  mistake  from 
spreading  further,  it  may  be  worth  while  here 
describing  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  two 
plants,  so  that  anyone  may  be  able  to  recognise 
the  one  or  the  other  amongst  his  plants 
without  any  difficulty. 

M.  COCCINEA  is  cultivated  at  Chatsworth,  was 
shown  at  the  Manchester  exhibition  of  1881,  and 
is  now  in  flower  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew. 
The  stem  is  erect,  3  feet  or  i  feet  high,  as 
thick  as  a  man's  wrist  at  the  base ;  leaves  as  in 
other  Musas,  but  distinguished  by  a  very  close 
arrangement  of  nerves,  which  run  parallel  with 
each  other  from  midrib  to  edge,  and  only  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  apart.  The  flowers  are  borne 
on  an  erect  terminal  spadix,  which  is  clothed  with 
boat-shaped,  pointed,  erect  bracts  of  the  brightest 
scarlet  colour.  Inside  each  bract  the  flowers  are 
arranged,  one  female  or  two  abortive  flowers  to 
each  bract ;  the  lower  bracts  contain  the  female 
or  fertile  flowers.  Of  course  the  flowers  of  all 
Musas  are  hermaphrodite,  but  some  of  them  have 
the  stamens  abortive,  some  the  pistils.  There  is 
never  more  than  one  fertile  flower  to  each  bract 
in  this  species,  and  by  this  character  and  that  of 
leaf  nervation  it  is  easily  separable  from 

M.  SANGuiNEA.  In  characters  of  the  stem, 
form,  and  size  of  leaf,  and  in  habit  of  the  whole 
plant  this  species  is  a  repetition  of  M.  coccinea, 
but  differs  in  the  following  points  ;  The  nerves 
of  the  leaves  are  nearly  an  inch  apart,  the  texture 
of  the  leaf  is  slightly  thicker,  and  the  green  a 
little  glaucous.  In  its  flower  characters  we  find 
the  bracts  of  M.  sanguinea  a  dull  red  inclined 
to  lilac,  less  erect,  and  becoming  recurved  with 
age,  and  each  bract  contains  three  flowers,  never 
less.  In  colour  of  bracts  M.  sanguinea  is  much  less 
brilliant  than  M.  coccinea.  A  figure  in  the 
Sotanical  Magazine  (t.  59.57)  of  M.  sanguinea 
either  represents  a  variety  of  unusual  brilliant 
flower  hues,  or  the  artist  has  exaggerated  the 
colours  to  an  unpardonable  extent.  According  to 
this  figure,  M.  sanguinea  is  a  deep  crimson-red, 
whereas  in  the  plants  flowered  at  Kew  the  colour 
was  as  just  described.  M.  coccinea  is  a  native 
of  China,  and  is  an  old  English  garden  plant.  M. 
sanguinea  appears  to  have  been  introduced  about 
fourteen  years  ago.  A  third  species  of  Musa, 
quite  as  dwarf  in  habit  and  equally  beautiful  with 
M.  coccinea,  is  M.  ornata,  of  which  nothing  can  be 
learnt  now-a-days,  though  it  was  once  cultivated 
in  England.  It  is  found  wild  in  Chittagong.  The 
characters  of  its  stem,  foliage,  and  inflorescence 


are  similar  to  those  of  the  above,  but  the  bracts 
are  a  lovely  light  purple,  large,  smooth,  shining 
like  porcelain.  The  flowers  are  bright  orange.  If 
we  did  net  possess  M.  coccinea,  the  second  species, 
M.  sanguinea,  would  be  a  commendable  plant,  but 
being  but  a  poor  imitation  of  that  plant,  it  is,  at 
least  for  garden  purposes,  not  of  much  value.  M. 
ornata  is  worth  re-introducing.  W.  W. 


POT-BOUND  LILIES. 


Allow  me  to  inform  Mr.  Murphy  that  my  object 
in  writing  upon  this  matter  was  simply  to  show 
that  obtaining  good  specimens  of  Lilies  in  pots  is 
an  easier  matter  than  is  commonly  supposed.  I 
distinctly  stated  that  plants  which  had  not  been 
disturbed  grew  stronger  than  those  which  had 
been  repotted,  a  fact  which  I  candidly  own  sur- 
prised me  as  much  as  it  appears  to  have  done  Mr. 
Murphy.  A  plant  consisting  of  twenty  flower- 
stems  averaging  5  feet  in  height  and  carrying  over 
150  well  developed  blooms  is  surely  a  fair  speci- 
men of  Lily  growth  in  pots,  and  large  enough 
for  almost  any  purpose  ;  therefore  if  such  can  be 
grown  without  the  trouble  of  repotting,  a  step 
forward  in  Lily  culture  will  have  been  made.  I 
expect  that  Mr.  Murphy  has  quite  as  much  expe- 
rience in  keeping  root-bound  plants  in  health  and 
vigour  by  means  of  constant  supplies  of  liquid  as 
I  have,  and  will  have  seen  that  with  judicious 
feeding  from  the  time  a  plant  starts  into  growth 
the  necessity  for  fresh  soil  is  often  obviated.  Why 
should  not  this  be  the  case  with  Lilies  ?  It  is 
simply  a  question  of  giviug  enough  food,  and  Mr. 
Murphy  acknowledges  that  even  after  having 
had  the  trouble  of  repotting  he  is  obliged  to 
feed  with  liquid  manure  to  bring  the  flowers  to 
their  proper  size.  One  thing  is  certain,  viz.,  that 
in  any  case  root-disturbance  is  an  evil  to  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and  no  matter  how 
carefully  one  goes  to  work,  some  of  the  feeders 
are  certain  to  suffer  or  get  broken  off.  Therefore, 
in  one  sense,  non-shifted  Lily  bulbs  stand  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions,  as  the  root 
action,  which  with  them  never  ceases,  does  not 
receive  any  check.  I  do  not  lay  it  down  as  a  rule 
that  Lilies  should  not  be  shifted,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  many  cases  it  would  be  better  to 
allow  them  to  remain  the  second  year  in  the  same 
pots.  Sometimes  a  plant  does  not  make  a  very 
strong  growth,  and  when  it  has  died  down  in 
autumn  and  is  turned  out  of  the  pot,  the  roots 
have  only  just  traversed  the  soil  in  various  direc- 
tions, but  have  not  formed  a  network  of  fibres. 
Now  a  plant  in  this  condition  has  quite  enough 
soil  for  another  year,  and  will  by  the  following 
spring,  if  not  disturbed,  have  quite  filled  the  pot 
with  roots.  I  have  an  impression  that  some  of 
our  more  delicate  rooted  Lilies  would  be  better 
grown  if  potting  were  made  a  biennial  instead  of 
an  annual  affair.  Growers,  I  feel  sure,  will  gladly 
welcome  a  means  of  reducing  labour,  and  if  ex- 
perience is  to  count  for  anything,  the  repotting 
of  Lilies  is  'not  absolutely  necessary.  Where 
Lilies  are  much  grown  the  matter  can  be  easily 
determined,  and  with  some  it  may  not  be  too 
late  to  do  so  this  year.  I  only  grow  a  few  pots 
of  Lilies,  but  this  year  I  have  left  half  of  them 
undisturbed,  some  in  8-inch,  others  in  12-inch 
pots.  Byflekt. 

VIOLETS  IN  AUTUMN  AND  WINTEPv. 

I  HAVE  often  experienced  considerable  difficulty 
in  getting  Violets  to  bloom  freely  in  autumn  and 
winter  until  I  adopted  the  following  plan,  viz., 
in  April  the  young  runners  for  next  season's 
supply  were  selected  from  plants  that  had  ceased 
flowering;  only  sturdy  single  crowns  were  used, 
as  long  wiry  runners  never  make  good  plants. 
These  we  planted  on  good  rich  soil  in  a  partially 
shaded  border,  and  kept  them  well  watered  when 
the  weather  was  dry,  and  the  soil  frequently 
stirred  to  keep  down  weeds  and  prevent  it  from 
getting  crusted  and  impervious  to  air;  after 
bright  days  a  damping  overhead  with  a  syringe 
or  garden  engine  was  found  to  be  of  great  benefit 
as  regards  promoting  healthy  growth  and  keeping 
down  red  spider.    The  greatest  of  all  aids  to  early 
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floweriDg,  however,  is  to  concentrate  the  energy  of 
the  plant  in  one  single  crown  by  cutting  off  all 
runners  as  fast  as  they  appear  with  a  pair  of 
sharp-pointed  tcissors,  such  as  are  used  for  thin- 
ning Grapes.  This  must  be  frequently  attended 
to,  or  the  plants  soon  get  exhausted,  but  if  rigidly 
carried  out  the  crowns  will  become  plump  and  full 
of  flower-buds.  About  the  middle  of  September 
the  plants  should  be  transferred  to  their  flower- 
ing quarters.  Cucumber  frames  answer  well  for 
this  purpose  ;  they  should  be  set  on  a  hard  foun- 
dation in  a  sheltered  position  facing  the  south. 
The  frames  should  be  raised  well  up  at  the  back, 
so  as  to  catch  every  ray  of  sunlight ;  fill  them 
half  full  of  manure,  treading  it  in  quite  hard,  so 
as  to  give  a  gentle  lasting  warmth  to  the 
roots ;  on  this  put  a  layer  of  fine  soil,  fuch 
as  could  be  got  from  an  old  Cucumber  or 
Melon  bed ;  then  lift  the  plants  with  a  good 
ball  of  earth  and  set  them  on  the  bed,  filling 
in  between  them  with  the  same  kind  of  soil 
as  that  just  named.  Finish  ofl!  by  giving  a  good 
soaking  of  water,  and  when  the  plants  are  dry, 
mulch  with  Cocoa  fibre.  The  frame  lights  should 
be  tilted  up  at  the  back  to  allow  a  free  circulation 
of  air  both  night  and  day,  except  when  frost  sets 
in  ;  then  cover  thickly  with  mats  and  long  litter 
or  straw,  i.e.,  if  very  severe,  but  remove  sucli 
coverings  directly  the  sun  is  up  and  give  a  little 
air,  for  if  shut  up  closely  the  foliage  soon  suffers. 
Look  over  the  frames  frequently  and  remove  de- 
caying leaves.  Fully  expanded  blooms  will  be 
ready  for  picking  during  November,  December, 
and  January,  and  very  plentifully  in  February 
and  JIarch.  As  regards  sorts,  I  find  JIarie  Louise 
superior  to  the  Neapolitan  for  early  winter  flower- 
ing ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  best  I  have  yet  tried.  I  do 
not  think  Belle  de  Chateray  is  well  adapted  for 
early  work  ;  it  takes  too  long  to  expand.  Of 
single  blues.  Czar  is  as  good  as  any  I  have  yet 
tried.  A  good  bunch  of  Marie  Louise  garnished 
with  leaves  of  the  single  kinds  makes  a  choice 
floral  gift  during  the  d.ark  days  of  winter. 
Go>j)ort.  J.  Groom. 


Scented  Chinese   Primulas.  —  Might  I 

suggest  to  the  raisers  of  new  sorts  of  these  the 
advisability  of  turning  attention  to  the  raising  cf 
sweet-scented  varieties  ?  All  we  now  have  are 
more  or  less  scented,  but  the  scent  is  not  pleasing 
to  many.  For  the  past  three  seasons  I  have  ob- 
served that  some  of  the  commoner  red  sorts  are 
sweetly  scented,  and  the  scent  of  some  we  now 
have  much  resembles  the  Indian  Daphne,  only  not 
so  powerful.  I  also  find  the  variety  Princess 
Louise  to  be  more  sweetly  scented  than  any  other 
new  or  named  sort  in  our  collection.  This  con- 
vinces me  it  is  quite  possible  to  transmit  this  most 
desirable  quality  to  other  strains,  and  thus  add 
another  attraction  to  an  already  popular  class  of 
plants.— W.  L 

Vallota  purpurea.— In  a  late  note  "  Vero- 
nica "  says  :  "  A  white  Vallota  would  be  a  useful 
plant  for  decorative  purposes,  and  may  not  be  an 
impossibility  after  all."  All  will  agree  that  a 
white  Vallota  is  a  great  desideratum,  and  that  if 
introduced  it  would  be  very  popular.  Quite  acci- 
dentally this  same  subject  was  discussed  by  the 
writer  with  JI.  Ant.  Roozen,  Junr,  a  few  years 
ago,  and  he  stated  that  his  firm  had  had  a  fine 
white  variety  offered  them  that  season,  and  that 
they  intended  to  put  it  in  commerce  as  soon  as 
sufficient  stock  could  be  got  up.  Jlost  unfor- 
tunately, however,  it  has  sixice  died  in  the  raiser's 
hands,  otherwise  its  introduction  would  have  been 
an  accomplished  fact  ere  this.  Better  luck  may 
attend  future  attempts.  I  cannot  say  whether  it 
was  a  seedling  or  an  imported  variety.— KuBv. 


Winter  Chrysanthemuma.— Mr.  E.  Woociall  snvs, 
in  The  Gari.en  (p.  4),  th.-it  to  havo  plenty  of  Clirysanthe- 
niunis  at  C'luistmas  would  be  a  boon  to  all,  I  saw  a  fine 
display  of  them  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  at  Idswortb 
Park,  Horndean.  They  were  prodiuin!:;  plenty  of  flowers 
for  cutting,  and  looked  as  if  they  would  still  fmnish  many 
more.  The  most  noticeable  torts  were  Meg  MeriilieB, 
Bronze  Dragon,  Yellow  Dragrn,  and  a  refle.xed  variety 
named  Primrose.— GEO.  Caepestek,  Rijdens,  Walton-nn 
Thames. 


Luculla  gratleeima.— I  find  that  in  order 
to  have  this  plant  in  good  health  and  always 
plenty  of  bloom,  planting  out  is  the  best  system. 
1  tried  it  in  pots  every  way,  but  never  was  satis- 
fied with  the  results  until  it  was  planted  in  a 
small  border  18  inches  wide,  close  to  the  back 
wall  of  a  vinery,  on  which  it  was  trained  on  wires. 
Here  it  has  done  well,  and  annually  gives  us  a 
large  amount  of  fine  heads  of  bloom.  It  is  grow- 
ing in  nothing  but  pure  loam,  which  is  very  light 
and  sandy  in  this  district.  The  growths  are  not 
long  and  weak,  as  would  be  expected,  being  so 
far  from  the  glass,  but  short  and  stiff,  with  a  truss 
on  every  point.  It  always  gets  liberal  waterings 
when  the  vines  get  them  in  the  growing  season. 
There  is  not  a  plant  that  gets  less  attention,  and 
still  it  gives  us  a  great  amount  of  bloom.— A.  H.  T. 

Qladiolus   Vllle    de   Versailles.  —  My 

first  experiment  with  this  lovely  flower  out  of 
doors  was  in  1879,  and  resulted  in  failure.  It 
came  into  bloom  so  very  late  that  it  got  destroyed 
by  frost  and  wet.  I  would  say  to  readers  of  The 
Garden,  procure  the  bulbs  now,  keep  them  over 
until  April,  use  pots  7  inches  in  diameter,  and 
place  three  bulbs  in  each.  Put  them  in  a  cold 
frame  for  a  month  or  so,  then  stand  them  out  of 
doors  with  Azaleas  or  Camellias,  giving  a  dressing 
of  Clay's  Fertiliser  three  times  during  the  summer, 
and  do  not  allow  the  pots  to  get  dry.  Jly  reason 
for  recommending  them  to  be  placed  with  Camel- 
lias, i:c  ,  is  to  insure  them  proper  attention.  About 
October  remove  them  to  a  cold  house,  and  in 
November  to  an  intermediate  one,  and  they  will 
bloom  to  the  end  of  January. — W.ti.  B.WLor 
Hartland,  Tvmple  Hill,   Corlt. 

Primula  Sieboldi.  —  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  free-flowering  of  Primulas  is  the 
lovely  P.  Sieboldi  and  its  varieties,  which  com- 
prise all  shades  of  colour.  Most  of  these  are  very 
effective.  I  have  seen  plants  of  them  in  i-inch 
pots,  with  trusses  from  ."i  inches  to  6  inches  in 
diameter,  supported  by  slender  stems  and  most 
graceful  in  appearance.  A  few  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct in  form  and  colour  in  addition  to  Sieboldi 
are :  Grandiflora  alba,  lilacina  marginata,  rosea 
striata,  vinc;i-Bora,  rosea  alba,  violacea,  laciniata, 
and  Magenta  Queen.  Nearly  all  the  varieties  of 
Sieboldi  can  be  successfully  grown  out-of-doors, 
provided  they  have  a  sheltered  position  and  a 
light  sandy  soil,  but  in  order  to  grow  them  to  per- 
fection it  is  advisable  to  keep  them  in  pots  in  a 
cold  frame  or  greenhouse,  where  the  bloom  is  finer 
and  of  purer  colour  than  that  developed  out-of- 
doors-  They  like  a  light  rich  soil,  and  during  the 
growing  period  wateiings  with  liquid  manure. — 
C.  SOXNTAG,  2,  Chestnut  Ttrrace,  Tottrnhuiii. 

Brugmanslas  planted  out.  — Not  only 
are  these  very  effective  when  planted  out  in  the 
conservatory ,'as stated  by  "J.  G.  II."  (p.  IliS),  but 
they  are  equally  so  when  grown  in  the  same  way 
out  of  doors,  where  they  make  highly  ornamental 
objects  for  the  centres  of  beds  or  for  standing 
in  isolated  positions  on  lawns,  purposes  for  which 
they  are  specially  adapted,  but  when  used  in  these 
positions  it  is  necessary  to  train  them  as  stan- 
dards, as  then  other  dwarf  things  can  be  grouped 
or  planted  beneath  them  and  their  long  trumpet- 
shaped  blooms  show  off  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. B.  sanguinea  I  have  had  standing  out  for 
years ;  when  winter  approaches  we  pack  a  lot 
of  dry  leaves  well  up  around  its  stems,  and  to 
keep  them  in  place  we  lay  on  them  some  Bracken, 
which  prevents  the  wind  carrying  the  leaves  away 
and  gives  the  mound  a  more  tidy  appearance.  The 
frost  kills  the  young  tender  branches  of  this  Brng- 
mansia  that  project  beyond  the  covering,  but  the 
ripe  and  hard  ones  underneath  remain  safe  and 
sound.  Standards  may  be  dug  up  and  housed, 
which  will  do  them  but  little  harm,  as  by  potting 
them  in  soil  and  keeping  them  dry,  they  may  be 
wintered  in  any  cellar  or  shed,  and  when  spring 
comes  round  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  prune 
them  back  and  start  them  ready  for  planting 
again,  or  they  may  be  turned  out  at  the  beginning 
of  June  and  allowed  to  break  naturally  out  in 
the  open.  Being  gross-feeders,  the  soil  should 
be  well  manured  and  deeply  dug  or  trenched,  so 
as  to  give  them  free  root  room,  and  if  this  isdone 


and  plenty  of  water  given  during  the  summer, 
the  plants  will  make  rapid  growth  and  flower 
profusely.  Those  who  wish  to  propagate  may  do 
so  easily  by  taking  cff  any  of  the  young  shoots 
with  a  heel,  when  they  are  about  6  inches  long, 
as  then  they  strike  readily,  the  only  thing  need- 
ful to  induce  them  to  do  so  being  a  little  heat 
and  just  sufficient  moisture  to  keep  them  from 
flagging.  To  train  them  as  standards  they  must 
be  potted  on,  and  the  leading  growth  tied  up  to  a 
straight  stick,  and  all  side  shoots  rubbed  out  till 
the  plants  reach  the  required  height,  when  by 
stopping  the  points  they  will  soon  start  and  form 
symmetrical  heads.— S-  D. 

BougalnvlUea  glabra. — The  specimen  of 
this  planted  in  the  conservatory  at  Powderham 
Castle  is  worth  going  a  long  journey  to  see,  for 
when  in  flower  it  is  a  grand  sight.  It  is  fortunate 
in  having  just  the  position  that  suits  it ;  it  is  grow- 
ing against  the  back  wall  with  its  roots  in  a  good 
border,  and  the  temperature  is  slightly  h-gher 
than  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  In  winter 
the  root  moisture  is  reduced,  but  not  so  much  that 
the  soil  gets  dust  dry.  In  pruning,  which  is  done 
in  winter,  all  the  small  growths  are  cut  back  to  a 
spur,  the  strongest  branches  being  allowed  to 
extend  gradually  every  year.  It  covers  a  back 
wall  10  feet  high,  and  extends  on  each  side  of  the 
stem  about  15  feet.  The  strongest  shoots  reach  a 
considerable  way  up  the  roof  beyond  the  height  of 
the  wall.  When  I  saw  it  it  had  flowering  shoots 
5  feet  long,  and  as  the  branches  had  been  allowed 
to  grow  pretty  much  in  their  own  way,  the  effect 
was  a  sort  of  happy  freedom  that  still  further  en- 
hanced its  beauty.  Plants  so  grown  are  very 
different  from  trained  specimens ;  the  most  skil- 
fully managed  pot  plant  is  poor  and  insignificant 
compared  with  this  one.  I  was  also  much  struck 
with  the  depth  of  colour  in  the  bracts;  they  were 
certainly  deeper  and  larger  than  usual.  Doubtless 
the  fine  colour  was  due  to  the  large  body  of  light 
diffused  throughout  the  house,  for  although  the 
roof  was  shaded,  owing  to  the  house  being  a  large 
one,  there  was  ample  light  for  most  plants.  — 
J.  C.  C. 

Neja  gracilis  and  falcata— Plants  that 
flower  nearly  the  whole  year  round  without  inter- 
mission might  almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers, 
but,  nevertheless,  in  this  category  must  be  placed 
the  two  plants  here  mentioned.  After  flowering 
in  the  open  border  all  through  the  summer  and 
autumn  months  we  lifted  and  potted  them  care- 
fully, and  they  have  ever  since  been  flowering 
freely  in  a  cool  frame.  They  are  natives  of 
Mexico,  and,  therefore,  not  fitted  to  stand  outside 
during  severe  winters,  except,  perhaps,  in  dry, 
well-sheltered  situations,  or,  perhaps,  under  a 
slight  covering,  which  would  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  warding  off  damp  and  yet  admitting  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  for,  although  of  a  shrubby 
character,  they  succumb  readier  to  damp  than  to 
cold.  As  cool  greenhouse  plants  they  would  prove 
most  useful,  for  although  their  flowers  are  not 
bright  in  colour,  they  are  produced  in  such  quan- 
tities at  all  times  that  they  could  not  fail  to  be 
welcome.  N.  gracilis  grows  about  a  foot  in  height 
and  is  neat  and  graceful  in  habit,  the  slender 
stems  rising  from  the  crown  being  thickly  beset 
with  long,  round,  upright,  wiry  leaves,  densely 
covered  with  hairs.  The  flowers  are  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  broad,  yellow,  and  produced  in  abund- 
ance. N.  falcata  is  rather  taller  and  stronger 
than  gracilis,  much  woodier,  and  quite  devoid  of 
hairs ;  the  flowers  are  also  larger,  measuring  an 
inch  in  diameter.  They  are  of  the  same  colour 
as  those  of  gracilis.  Both  plants  are  easily  in- 
creased by  means  of  cuttings. — K. 

Early  potted  Lilies.— On  examining  the 
different  Lilies  repotted  a  couple  of  months  ago  I 
notice  that  the  roots  are  now  in  active  operation, 
great  numbers  of  them  in  many  cases  having 
reached  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  in  those  of  the 
longifiorum  section  some  are  even  pushing  up 
shoots.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  evils 
of  late  potting  have  been  many  times  pointed  out 
in  The  Garden,  there  are  still  numbers  who 
delay  purchasing  Lily  bulbs  till  spring  instead  of 
obtaining  them  in  the  autumn,  or,  at  all  events,  as 
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soon  as   possible,  for  in  the  ca«e    of    imported  decay  are  removed,  and  they  are  either  potted  or 

Japanese  kinds  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  reach  this  planted  out.     As  bulbs  imported  from  Japan  or 

country    before    the    middle    of    November.      I  from  any  considerable  distance  naturally  receive 

obtained  some  bulbs  of  the  first  importation  this  a  certain  amount  of  knocking  about  before  they 

season  of  L  auratum,  and  in  most  cases  their  roots  are  finally  disposed  of,  symptoms  of  decay  often 

are  now  active,  thu*  showing  that  no  time  should  make  their  appearance  when  first  consigned  to  the 


Vanda  peduncular  is. 


be  lost  after  receiving  them  in  getting  them  put 
in  growing  order.  Drying  them  after  arrival,  as  is 
recommended  by  some  to  prevent  decay,  is  a 
mistake.  A  better  plan,  and  one  that  always 
succeeds  well  with  me,  is  to  lay  the  bulbs  as  soon 
as  received  on  a  sheltered  piece  of  ground  in  the 
open  air  and  cover  them  with  Cocoa-nut  refuse. 
In  a  f I  rtnight  or  three  weeks  roots  will  issue  from 
their  I  ases ;  they  are  then  gone  over,  all  signs  of 


earth,  and  by  laying  them  in  by  the  heels,  as  it 
were,  for  a  short  time,  an  opportunity  is  thus  given 
for  removing  any  prominent  decaying  portions, 
which  could  not  be  done  were  they  potted  or 
planted  the  moment  they  arrive.  In  the  casj  of 
all  bulbs,  and  especially  those  of  doubtful  sound- 
ness, a  liberal  use  of  silver  sand  placed  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  them  when  planted  will  be  of 
great  service  to  them. — T. 


Orchids. 


VANDA  PEDUNCULARIS. 
None  of  the  popular  works  on  Orchids,  so  far  as  T 
know,  even  mention  the  name  of  this  peculiar 
plant.  In  Lindley's  "  Genera  and  Species  of  Or- 
chidaceous Plants,'  p.  216,  however,  it  is  describad 
from  native  specimens  and  a  coloured  drawing, 
both  likely  to  be  now  found  in  the  herbarium  at 
Kew.  Mr.  Macrae  discovered  the  plant  many 
years  ago  in  Ceylon  growing  as  an  epiphyte  on 
trees,  and  I.indley's  description  is  undoubtedly  of 
the  plant  we  now  illustrate,  since  in  size  and 
general  appearance  the  flowers  reminded  him  of 
those  of  the  common  Bee  Orchis  (Ophrys  apifera). 
Lindley's  work  was  illustrated  fifty  years  ago,  so 
that  the  plant,  albeit  rare,  even  if  it  really  does 
now  exist  at  all  in  cultivation,  is  no  novelty. 

In  "  Walper's  Annates,"  vol.  vi.,  p.  880,  this  plant 
is  described  under  the  generic  name  of  Cottonia, 
and  the  genus  is  said  "  to  approach  Saccolabiam 
by  habit,  but  differs  from  all  the  genera  of  that 
tribe  in  the  total  absence  of  even  an  approach  to 
a  spur,  by  the  form  of  the  column,  and  still 
more  by  the  unusual  form  of  the  lip." 
It  is  the  Cottonia  macrostachya  of  Wright's 
"  Icones  "  (v.  i.),  IS.jl,  1755,  and  really  has  been 
introduced  alive  to  Europe,  since  Reichenbaoh  in- 
cludes it,  under  the  name  of  C.  peduncularis,  in 
the  catalogue  of  Consul  Schiller's  Orchids  growing 
at  Hamburgh  in  1857.  There  is  a  woodcut  figure 
of  this  plant  in  Paxton's  "  Flower  Garden,"  vol. 
iii.,  p.  43,  and  Jerdon,  a  collector,  found  the  plant 
in  Malabar,  near  ToUicherry,  and  made  a  coloured 
sketch  of  it. 

The  flowers  are  described  as  pale  green  or  yel- 
lowish, with  a  deep  purple  fleshy  lip,  bordered 
with  green  and  hairy  at  the  edges,  so  as  to  resemble 
some  Ophrys.  They  are  also  sweet-scented,  and 
grow  in  racemes  of  six  to  twelve  together  at  the 
thickened  apices  of  very  long  peduncles.  Now  and 
then  these  peduncles  are  branched,  and  vary  from 
18  inches  to  3  feet  in  length.  In  some  respects 
this  is  not  a  true  Vanda,  and  of  this  Lindley  him- 
self was  doubtful,  although  it  so  stands  in  his 
greatest  work  on  the  family.  Dr.  Wight,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  name  Cottonia,  dedicated 
this  plant  to  Major  F.  Cotton,  of  the  Madras  En- 
gineers, an  indefatigable  collector  and  cultivator 
of  Orchids  in  India.  Collectors  in  Ceylon  should 
look  out  for  this  plant,  the  peculiarities  of  which 
are  well  shown  in  our  engraving.  F.  W.  B. 

Orchlda  at  Lythe  HUl.— I  saw  here  the 
other  day  some  charming  Orchids.  Vanda  snavis 
(Veitch's  variety)  was  furnished  with  leaves  down 
to  the  pot ;  I  counted  25  pairs  on  it  in  good  con- 
dition and  very  dark  green.  I  also  remarked  a 
very  handsome  plant  of  Cypripedium  Sedeni  mea- 
suring over  3.4  feet  through  and  carrying  1(5  beau- 
tiful branched  spikes  of  flower.  Of  Calanthes, 
which  are  grown  here  largely  for  dinner-table 
decoration,  there  was  a  really  grand  display  ;  up- 
wards of  250  spikes  of  flowers  were  to  be  seen. 
Some  plants  of  C.  Veitchi  measured  4  feet  high, 
and  amongst  them  were  some  very  dark  varieties, 
which  arranged  amongst  fine-foliaged  plants  had 
a  very  pretty  effect.  C.  vestita  lutea  oculata  and 
C.  Turner!  were  just  showing  flower.  Amongst 
plants  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  there  was 
one  variety  with  large  flowers,  the  lip  of  which 
was  broad,  much  fringed,  and  barred  ;  one  spike 
contained  14  fully-expanded  flowers.  There  was 
also  a  narrow-lipped  variety  nearly  white ;  these 
were  part  of  an  importation  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
which  arrived  some  15  years  ago.  Masdevallia 
bella,  M.  tovarensis  and  M.  amabilis  were  grow- 
ing in  a  cool  house  along  with  the  Odontoglossums 
and  doing  well ;  they  will  shortly  make  a  grand 
display.  Some  fine  panf  uls  of  plants  of  Ccelogyne 
cristata  will  be  open  soon  ;  C.  ocellata  and  inter- 
media are  just  showing.  I  also  noticed  some  good 
plants  of  the  lovely  Sophronitis  grandiflora  in 
bloom. — W.  L. 

Varieties  of  Lsella  anceps.— Mr.  E.  p. 

Percival,   of   Birkdale,    Southport,    has    sent    us 
during  the  week  the  finest  gathering  of  varieties 
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of  Lselia  anceps  that  we  have  seen,  and  which 
show  how  remarkably  rich,  as  regards  valuable 
plants,  his  Orchid  collection  must  be.  He  tells  us 
that  he'has  had  230  spikes  on  L;ulia  anceps  alone, 
which  must  have  been  a  sight  worth  seeing.  A 
large  number  of  these  spikes,  too,  have  burne 
four  flowers,  and  three  spikes  five  [^flowers,  one  of 
which  he  has  sent  us.  Of  varieties  there  are  eight 
in  all.  The}'  include,  besides  the  ordinary  form, 
the  very  fine  dark  variety  called  Barkeri,  a  kind 
distinguished  at  once  by  its  large  flowers,  dark 
sepals,  and  intensely  deep  lip.  In  direct  contrast 
with  this  is  the  delicately  beautiful  Percivaliana, 
which  has  white  sepals  and  a  white  lip,  margined 
and  tipped  with  amethyst.  Then  there  a  variety 
of  Barkeri  labelled  as  being  from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence.  This  is  remarkable  for  its  very  broad 
labellum  and  intensely  deep  colour.  Similar  to 
the  latter  form  is  another,  about  which  Mr.  Peroi- 
val  appears  to  have  some  doubt.  It  has  the  lip  of 
true  Barkeri,  but  the  sepals  are  different.  The 
other  varieties  are  all  distinct  from  one  another, 
but  Mr.  Percival  has  not  names  for  them.  Some 
are  delicite  in  tone,  others  very  deep.  The 
elegance  of  growth  which  this  Lrelia  combines 
with  richness  and  variety  of  colour  places  it  in  the 
front  rank  of  winter  Orchids,  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  easy  to  grow  well  increases  its  value. 


GARDEN  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


THE  TACSONIA  AS  A  ROOM  PLANT. 

To  those  readers  of  Tut;  Garden  who  are  inte- 
rested in  the  room  culture  of  this  plant  a  few 
more  particulars  as  to  its  growth  and  training 
than  were  given  by  me  in  last  year's  volume  may 
be  acceptable.  The  name  of  the  Tacsonia  in 
question  is  Van  A^olxcmi.  I  had  it  from  a  nur- 
f  ery  in  a  i-inch  pot,  the  plant  then  being  about 
2  feet  G  inches  long.  During  that  summer  it  made 
pood  growth,  and  was  potted  on  to  a  C-inch  pot. 
Next  spring,  the  roots  having  thickly  filled  this, 
it  was  moved  to  a  il-inch  pot,  and  by  its  quick  ab- 
sorption of  water  and  good  lateral  growth  showed 
that  it  liked  it.  Kest  year  I  hope  to  give  it  an 
11 -inch  pot,  in  which  it  must  stop  or  be  planted 
out.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  it  could 
be  well  grown  in  smaller  pots.  It  is  trained  to 
one  wire,  which  is  not  fastened  to  the  pot,  but  has 
the  two  ends  hooked  for  fastening  to  eyes  in  the 
greenhouse,  the  plant  having  had  to  reach  this 
wire  from  the  stage,  as  a  Vine  does.  It  produces 
tendrils  at  every  leaf  along  the  stem,  and  these 
wherever  wanted  can  be  twisted  round  the  wire. 
Lateral  shoots  can  by  the  same  means  be  fastened 
to  other  stronger  ones  in  whatever  way  one  fancies 
to  give  a  pleasing  and  informal  effect.  If  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  plant  from  the  wire,  it  can 
be  untwisted  and  will  do  again.  I  should  say 
that  permanent  wires  had  better  be  fixed  to  the 
window,  and  when  the  plant  is  brought  in  for  the 
winter,  wire  and  everything  could  be  fastened  to 
them  in  such  a  way,  that  taking  it  down  for  a  wash 
once  or  twice  need  not  be  a  great  difficulty.  I 
prefer  one  large  plant  to  two  smaller  ones,  for 
these  reasons :  firstly,  more  flowers  ;  and  secondly, 
I  am  rather  chary  about  the  blinds,  and  wouid 
rather  not  be  racked  when  I  hear  them  go  up  at 
six  in  the  morning.  In  the  matter  of  flowering  it 
is  decidedly  free,  for  it  produces  a  bud  at  nearly 
every  other  joint,  and  sometimes  oftener,  though 
it  has  not  strength  to  bring  them  all  to  perfection, 
and  the  older  shoots  freely  send  out  laterals, 
which  bear  flowers  as  they  grow,  the  blooms  being 
about  LS  inches  from  the  point  of  the  shoots,  and 
the  space  between  having  buds  in  various  stages 
of  progress.  W.  J.  Capakn. 


New  flower-pot  —The  pot  and  saucer  floured  in  The 
Garden  of  December  27  fp.  518.  Vol.  XXVI.),  3.iid  to  be 
iaveuted  and  patented  by  Mr.  Knight,  13  no  new  inven- 
tion ;  I  liave  made  them  for  years,  in  proof  of  which  I  can 
refer  Mr.  Kuij;ht  to  Mr.  Z.  Stevens,  of  Trentham,  to  whom 
I  supplied  a  qu.'uitity  of  tliese  saucei-s  on  June  27, 18S1.  I 
therefore  contend  that  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  continue 
their  manufactiu-e  without  p.ayment  of  a  royalty  to  Mr. 
Knight.— J.  Matthews,  The  Rojal  Pottery,  Weston-mper 
Mare. 


Books. 


DICTIONARY  OF  ENGLISH  NAMES  OF 
PLANTS.* 
PER[iAr.s  the  best  way  to  give  a  f;iir  idea  of  this    that  the  book  will  prove  very  useful  to  garden 
book  is  to  print  a  page  from  the   English-Latin  ,  lovers,  and  perhaps  be  a  first  step  in  the  English 


English  names  of  plants.  The  Latin-English  part 
shows  at  a  glance  the  plants  which  have  received 
one  or  more  English  names.  We  believe  Mr.  Miller 
has  done  the  work  conscientiously  and  well,  and 
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Trillium.      American    Wood-LUij,    Three- 
leareil  yiglit-shade 
cernuum.    Droopinrj  Walie-rohin  or  I)roo])- 

Inr/  Wood-Lily,  of  N.  America 
crectum.     Seth-root  ox  Birth-root,  Indian- 
IhAin,  LamVs-Qtuirtcrs,  PurjJle-florrcred 
^\'ood-Lih| 
eiythrocaqjura.     Painted  Wood-Lihj 
grandiflorum.      Large    White    Wood-Lily, 

Wake-ltoliin  of  N.  America 
latifolium.  Ground-Lily,  Indian  Shamrock, 

Itattle-snahc-root 
nivalc.     Dn-arf  White  Wood-Lily 
pendulum.     Indian,  Salin 
Trinia  vulgaris.     Uone-n-ort 
Tx'iodia  decumbens.     Heath-grass 
Triosteum.     I'ever-ivort,    of    N.    America, 
Horse-  Gentian 
perfoliatum.     Comma?!.  Fever-root 
Tripliasia  trifoliata.     Limc-herry-trec,   of 

Manilla 
Triplaris  Bonplandiana.     Ant-tree 
Tripsacum     dactyloides.        Buffalo-grass, 

(III III  11  -gross,  ySViV/ in e-grass 
TriptoloniEea  sp.   Viohrt-  Wood,  of  Brazil  (?) 
Tristania  albicans  and  T.  conferta.     Iiir- 
pcntine-tree,  of  Australia 
conferta      (Lophostemon      arborescens), 

Qurenslaiul  Box 
ncrifolia.     Water  Gnin-trec 
Triteleia.     Triplet-Lihj 
laxa.     Ithiiriets  Sjiear 
lilacina.     Lilac  star-Jloiver 
Jlurrayana.     Murray's  Star-floncr 
uniflora.     Spring  Star-llowcr 
Triticum.      Wheat,  Wheat-grass 
:t!stivum.     Spring  or  Siiinmrr  Wheat 
amyleum.     Amel  Corn,  Starch  Wheat 
caninum.       Aivned     Wheat-grass,     Dog's- 
tooth-grass 
Cevallos.     Trigo  Mora  Wheat 
compositum.     Mummy    Wheat,   Pharaoh's 

Corn 
dicoccum.      Emmer    Wheat,   tiro -grained 

Wheat 
durum.     Hard-grained  Wheat 
hybernum.      Winter  or  Lammas  Wheat 
monococcum.     S'mgle-grained  Wheat,  St. 

Peter's  Corn 

polonicum.     Polish  Wheat 

repens.     Couch,  Couch-grass,  CoucJi-n-heat, 

Bog-grass,  "  Pelt,"  Lagoon-grass,    of   N. 

America,     Quack -grass.    Scutch  -  grass. 

Shelly-grass,  Skally-grass,  Sijuitch-grass 

sativum  and  vars.    Common  or  Soft-grained 

Wieat 
sativamwir.com'pactum.Square-eared  Wheat 
Spolta.     Binkel;  or  Spelt-,  Wheat 
turgidum.     Humpy-grained  Wheat 
Tritoma.     Chih-lily,  Torch-HJy 
liarchcUi.     BurcheU's  Torch-lily 
graudis.     Tall  Torch-lily 
media.     Intermediate  Torch-lily 
pumila.     Birarf  Torch-lily 
Kooperi.     Booper's  Torch-l'dy 
Uvaria.     Common  Torch-lily,  Flame-florcer, 

Bed-hot-pokrr  Plant 
Uvaria  var.  glaucescens.     Glaucous-leaved 
Torch-lily 


Tritoma  Uvaria  var.  grandiflora.     Large- 

ffoirered  Torch-lily 
Triumfetta.     Paroquet-Bur,  of  Jamaica, 

W.  Indian  Bur-Keed 
Lappula.     Great-nort 
semitriloba.     Bur-lmrk-iree 
Troehocarpa  (Decaspora)  laurina.   Austra- 
lian. Beech-cherry  or  Brush-cherry 
thvmifolia.     Tasmanian  Wheel-seed 
Trollius.     Glohe-Jloner,  Globe  lianunailus, 

Troll-floKcr 
asiaticus.    Asiatic  Glohe-flower 
europtcus.      Bolts,    Common    Glohe-flowcr, 

Golden  Ball,  Lapper,  Lopper,  Lockin,  or 

Luekin  GoKcin,  lyoll-Jioner 
Fortunei.     Fortune's  Glohe-flomer 
japouicus.    Japanese  Glohc-floncr 
japonicus   fl.-pl.     Double  Japanese   Glohe- 

flon-er 
laxus.     American  Globe-floiver,  Spreading 

Globc-Jtoner 
Loddigesi.     Giant  Glohe-flon-er 
napc'llitolius.    JVapellus-leari d  Globe-tlower 
Tropffiolum.     Garden  ^i'asturtinin,  Indian 

Cress,  Yellow  Larkspur 
aduncum   (T.   peregrinum).     Canary-bird 

Kasfurtium,  Ca7mry-creeper 
atrosanguineum.       Common    Garden  ]\~as- 

turtium 
majus.     Tall  Nasturtium 
minus.     Dnarf  Nasturtium 
pentaphyllum.     Five-leared  Indian  Cress 
polyph3'llum.     Yellow  Bock  Indian  Cress 
speciosum.     Flame-flowered  Xastwrt'mm  or 

Indian  Cress 
tuberosum.  Peruvian  Xasturtium,Tuberous- 

rooted  Nasturtium 
Trophis.     Bamoon-tree 

aspera.  Paper-tree,  of  Siam 
Tsuga  (Abies)     Mertensiana  and   T.   Pat- 

toniana.     Hemlock  Spruce,  of  California 
Tuber  a;stivum.     English  Truffle 
album       (Choiromyces      meandriformis). 

White  or  False  Truffle 
cibarium.     Earth-ball,  Truffle  (true) 
magnatum.     Piediiiontese  Truffle 
melanosporum.     French  Truffle 
rufum    (Melanogaster  variegatus).      Bed 

Truffle 
Tulipa.     Tulip,  Dalmatian  Co}) 
biflora.     Two-flowered  Tulip 
bithynica.     Bithi/nian  Tulip 
Celsiana.     CeVs  Tulip.  Dwarf  Yellow  Tulip 
Clusiana.     Clusius's  Tulip 
elegans.     Elegant-flowered  Tulip 
erythronioides.     Dog's-tooth-  ^  lolet  Tulip 
fragrans.     Sweet-scented  Tulip 
fulgens.     Brilliant  Tulip 
Gesneriana  and  vars.  Common  Garden  Tulip 
Gesneriana  var.  laciniata.     Parrot  Tulip 
Greigi.     Grcig's  Tulip,  Turkestan  Tulip 
Hageri.     Hager's  Tulip 
illiensis.     Cowslip-scented  Tulip 
Kolpakowskyana.     Folpakowsky's  Tulip 
Oculus-solis.     Su7i's-eye  Tulip 
Orphanidesi.     Orphanides's  Tulip 
persica.     Persian  Tulip 
prfecox.     Large  Suns-eye  Tulip 
pulchella.     Dwarf  Bosy-purple  Tulip 


Dictionar}'  of  English  Names  of  Plants  ~rart  I.,  Latin-EDglish. 


and  one  from  the  Latin- English  parts.     Its  object 
is  a  book   of  reference   to  all   interested   in   the 

"  "  A  Dictionary  of  English  Names  of  Plants,''  applied  in 
Engljiiid  and  amoog  English-speaking  people  to  cultivated 
juid  wild  plants,  trees,  and  shrubs.  By  William  Miller.  In 
two  parts,  English-Latin  and  Latin-English.  London  :  John 
Murray,  Albemarle  Sti'ect. 


nomenclature  of  plants,  which  is  sure  some  day 
to  be  attained.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  people, 
whose  tongue  is  now  the  master  one  of  the 
civilised  world,  will  for  ever  go  ou  speakng,  as 
they  do  at  present,  of  familiar  things  in  a  dead 
language. 
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yECHMEAS.* 
Everywhere  there  are  evidences  that  a  growing 
interest  is  being  taken  in  Bromeliaceous  plants — 
an  interest  that  should  be  encouraged,  leading,  as 
it  inevitably  must,  to  the  introduction  into  Eng- 
lish gardens  of  a  large  number  of  beautiful  and 


horticulture  prevails  has  hitherto  been  practically 
without  Bromeliads  as  ornamental  indoor  plants. 
Next  to  Billbergias,  the  ^Ecbmeas  are  the  most 
usetal  among  genera  comprised  in  the  Bromeliad 
Order,  although  there  are  several  species  of  Til- 
landsia  and  of  Vriesia  which  are  of   exceptional 


and  Foreign  Plants,   Trees,  and  Shrubs. 
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Fog.  A  general  term  in  the  north  of  England 
for   Moss ;   also   applied   to   the  second 
crop  of  Grass,  or  aftermath 
Yorkshire.     Hnlciis  laiuittis 
Fog;-fruit.    Llj>j>ia  (Zapanla)  lanceolufa 
Fold  Meadow-grass.     See  Fowl-grass 
Pool's-Cieely.     ^EtJiusa  Cynapium 
Fool's-Parsley,  Common.    JEtlnisa  Ctjna- 
plum 
Fine-leaved.     JFAli  usafatua 
Fool's-Watercress.      Hehsc'iad'uiiii    nodi- 

Jiorum 
Forbidden  Fruit.     Small-sized  Shaddocks 

{Citrii.i  (h'cH/iiana) 
Forcible  Plant.     An  old  name  for  Hare's- 

ear 
Fore- bid,  or  Fore-bitten  More.  Scaiiosa  suc- 

cisii 
Forget-me-not.      Myosotis  palustris  and, 
generally,  the  genus  Myonotis.     Also  an 
old  name  for  AJuya  Chamo'pitys 
-Alpine.     3Iyosotis  alpestris  (M.  rupicola} 
American.     Myosotis  vcrna 
Azorean.     Myosotis  a:orica 
Cape.     Anchusa  capcnsis 
Chatham  Island.     3Iyosotidiiim  noUIc 
Colour-changing.     Myosotis  versicolor 
Creeping.     0 mjjhalodes  verna  and  3/yoso- 

.fis  rejjens 
Early.     Myosotis  dissitiflora  {M.  vwiituiia) 
Early  Hill.     3/yosotis  coUina 
Field.     Myosotis  nnynsis 
Indian.     Quanioclit  rulyaris 
Long-flowering.    Myosotis  semjjerjlorens 
Mountain.     Myosotis  rnpicola, 
Rock.     Omplmlodes  Lucilice 
Tongue-leaved.     Myosotis  lingulata 
Wood.     Myosotis  sylvatica 
White-flowered    Early.     Myosotis    dissiti- 
tiora  var.  alba 
Fork-Moss.     See  Moss 
Fountain-Plant.    Amarantus  salicifolius 
Fountain-tree.     Ccdnis  Beodara 
Four-leaved  grass.     Paris  quadrifolia 
Four-o'elook-fiower.    Mirahilis  dlchotoma 
Californian.    Mirahilis  calif oriiica,  M.  mul- 
ti flora,  and  M.  Ch'eenei 
Fowl-grass,  or  Fold  Meadow-grass.      Foa 

trivialis 
Fox-bane.    Aconitum  Vulparia 
Fox-cliop.     Mesemhryantheinum  rtdpimim 
Fox- Geranium,  or  Fox-Grass.     Geranium 

Itohertiaiinm 
Fox-glove,  Blue.     Campanula  Trachelium 
Common.     Diyitalis  purpurea 
Cream-coloured.     Diyitalis  ochroleuca 
Downy  False.      Gerardia  flara 
False.     The  genera    Gerardia  and  Dasy- 

stoma 
Fern-leaved  False.     Gerardia  iiedicularia 
Great  Tellow.     Digitalis  ambii/ua 
Ladies.'     Vcrhascum  Thapsus 
Large-flowered.     Digitalis  grandiflora 
Mullein.      Digitalis  Tliapsl  and  Seymeria 

macropliylla 
Sierra  Morena.     Diyitalis  Mariana 
Smooth  False.     Gerardia  quercifolia 
W.  Indian.     The  genus  Phytolacca 
Willow-leaved.     Digitalis  ohscura 


Fox-glove,  Woolly.     Digitalis  lanata 

Yellow.     Digitalis  lutea 
Fox-grass.     See  Fox-Geranium 
Fox  Rose.     Itosa  sjjiiiosissima 
Fox's  Brush.     Centranthus  mlier 
Fox's-brush  Saxifrage.     See  Saxifrage 
Pox-tail.     Zycopodiiim,  claratum 
Fox-tail-grass.     Alopccurus  pratensis 
Fox-tailed  Asparagus.    Equisetum  ma.ri- 

inum 
Fraghan,  Frocken,  or  Frughan.    Yuccinium 

Myrtillus 
Frail  Rush.     Scirpus  lacustris 
Framboise,  or  Framboys.     Pubiis  Ida-us 
Franok.    An  old  name  for  Milk-wort 
Frangipani-shrub.     Pbimieria  alba  and 

P.  rubra 
Frankincense,  Rosemary.     Cackrys  Liba- 

notis 
Frankincense,  or  Olibaniim,  Tree.    Bos- 

n-ellia  Carteri  and  various  other  species 
Frankincense-tree,    Common,    or    Gum- 

Thus-tree.    Various  species  of  Pine-trees 
Fraxinell.     Polygonatum.  multi^f/orum 
Fraxinella.     Dictamnus  Pru.rinella 

Caucasian.     Dictamnus  caucasicus 
White  -  flowered.      Dictamnus  Frascinella 

rar.  albus 
Free-stone.      A    term    applied    to    some 

varieties  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  the 

flesh   of    which   parts   freely  from   the 

stone.     (See  Cling-stone.) 
Preiser.     An  old  name  for  the  Strawberry- 
plant 
French.  Asparagus.      Ornithogalum  py- 

rcnaicuvt 
French-Beans.     Phaseolus  vulgaris 
French-Berries.     The  fruit  of   Rliamnus 

infcctorius  and  M.  catliarticus 
French-Cotton.     Calotropis  procera 
Freneh-Co^vslip.     Primula  Auricula 
Prench-Piirse.     (Ilex  europaius 
French  -  Grass.      Onohrychis    satira    and 

Plialaris  arundinacea  variegata 
French  Honeysuckle.     Hedysarum  coro- 

narium 
French-Lavender.    Zavandula  Steechas 
French-Lungwort.     Hieracium  murorum 
French  -  Nut.      Another    name    for   the 

AValnut 
Frenoh-Peas.     An   old    name  for  garden 

Peas 
French-Sorrel.     Oxalis  Acetosella 
French  -  Sparrowgrass.       Ornithogalum 

pyrenaicum. 
French-Wheat.     Polygonum  Pagopyrum 
Prench-Tveed.     Commelina  cayennensis 
French  -  Willow.      JSpilobium    angustifo- 

lium 
Presh-water-Soldier.     Stratiotes  aloides 
Priar's-Caps.    Aconitum  NapeMus 
Friar's-Cowl.    Arum    Arisarum    and    A. 

maculatum 
Friar's-Crown.     Carduus  eriopJiorus 
Prijol-beau.     Phaseolus  Hernandezii 
Fringe,  Water.    Limnanthemum  (  Villarsia) 

7iymphceoides 
Pringe-flower,     Graham's.        Schiianthus 

Grukami 
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eminently    useful    plants    of     easy    cultivation. 
England  alone  among  European  countries  where 


*  For  details  regarding  the  cxUtivation  of  .Echmeas  see 
artide  by  ilr.  Bainesin  The  Gakden,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  51. 


beauty.  Of  the  genus  iEchmea  nearly  60  species 
are  described  by  Mr.  Baker  in  his  recent  monograph 
of  the  genus,  of  which  about  a  dozen  are  known 
in  gardens  both  in  England  and  in  Continental 
countries.    For  the  following  descriptions  of  these 


cultivated  species  I  am  largely  indebted  to  Mr. 
Baker's  monograph,  prepared  from  living  speci- 
mens in  the  Kew  collection,  and,  therefore,  more 
easily  understood  by  horticulturists  than  any  ac- 
count could  be  when  based  on  only  herbarium 
specimens.  The  habit  of  ^ICchmeas  is  generally 
vasiform  (j  c,  the  leaves  clasp  tightly  by  their 
bases,  so  as  to  form  a  deep  cup  or  vase)  with  long, 
leathery,  green,  spine-margined  leaves,  and  central 
flower-scapes.  In  most  of  the  species  the  flower- 
scape  is  clothed  with  large,  bright-coloured  bract- 
leaves,  which  are  often  much  more  ornamental 
than  the  flowers  themselves.  These  latter  are 
much  smaller  than  those  of  Billbergia,  and  are 
red-purple,  blue,  yellow,  or  nearly  white.  Like  all 
the  Bromeliads,  ^lOchmeas  are  natives  of  distinctly 
tropical  countries,  where,  either  clothing  tree 
trunks  in  exposed  sunny  places,  or  growing  upon 
the  ground,  they  are  often  met  with  in  abundance. 
In  the  accompanying  illustration  a  rare  and  inte- 
resting species,  viz.,  Ai.  paniculata,  is  shown 
growing  on  the  ground  in  a  rocky,  moist  situation. 
This  species  is  not  known  to  be  in  cultivation  nor 
has  it  been  seen  wild  for  many  years.  It  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  the  genus,  and  should  it  be 
again  found  in  the  Peruvian  Andes,  where  it  was 
first  discovered  by  Pavon  in  1791,  its  introduction 
into  English  gardens  would  be  most  desirable. 

JE.  BRACTBATA.— A  common  plant  in  the  West 
Indies,  growing  upon  trees  in  sunny  positions 
Leaves  spiny,  with  broad,  sheathing  bases,  lorate. 
Height  of  plant,  2  feet.  Flower-scape  Ih  feet 
long,  three  parts  of  which  are  clothed  with  bright 
red  sheathing  bracts  3  inches  to  4  inches  long, 
the  fourth  and  upper  part  bearing  a  branching 
panicle  of  numerous  small  yellow  flowers.  A 
large  boat-shaped  bract  subtends  and  half  enve- 
lops the  lowermost  flower-branches.  A  gorgeously 
coloured  plant,  owing  its  attractions  chiefly  to  the 
brilliant  red  of  the  large  bracts  and  the  contrast 
between  them  and  the  green  foliage  and  the  bright 
yellow  flowers.  (Syn.,  Billbergia  exudans  )  Lod- 
diges'  Cabinet,  t.  801. 

Ai.  DISTICHANTHA.  — A  Brazilian  species,  with 
long  ensiform  foliage,  the  base  of  which  is  broad 
and  sheathing,  margins  spiny,  back  of  leaves 
striped  with  grey.  Height  of  plant,  'Ik  feet. 
Flowers  in  branching  panicles  about  ,S  feet  long, 
much  crowded,  and  subtended  by  bracts  ;  the 
latter  and  Pea-like  flower-buds  bright  crimson ; 
flowers  when  open  purplish,  almost  clear  blue  on 
first  opening.  The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  berries 
of  a  bright  red  tipped  with  purple,  which  remain 
fresh  and  attractive  for  several  weeks.  (Syn.,  Bill- 
bergia polystachya.)  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  .5147. 

M.  Veitchi. — A  species  from  New  Grenada, 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitoh  in  187-t,  by  whom  it 
was  distributed  under  the  name  of  Chevalliera 
Veitchi.  A  small  plant  of  erect  vasiform  habit, 
with  dark  green,  channelled,  spiny-edged  foliage, 
18  inches  high.  Flowers  on  a  stout  scape,  which 
is  about  as  tall  asthe  foliage  and  erect,  crowned  by 
a  compact  head  or  cone  of  pointed  bracts  and  small 
flowers,  bright  scarlet  in  colour.  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, t.  6329. 

Ai.  Mari-E-Kegin^. — One  of  the  handsomest 
of  the  genus  when  in  flower.  In  habit  it  resem- 
bles the  last  described  species,  differing  in  the 
leaves  spreading  more  and  in  the  flower-scape 
being  clothed  with  bright  red  reflexing  bract 
leaves,  which  are  1  inches  long  by  1  inch  in  width, 
margined  with  spines.  The  flowers  are  collected  in 
a  cone-like  head,  the  calicos  being  white  and  urn- 
shaped,  through  which  the  small  egg-shaped  violet- 
coloured  corolla  protrudes.  It  is  a  native  of  Costa 
Rica,  where  it  is  used  at  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christl  for  the  decoration  of  the  altars  in  the 
churches.  Its  local  name  is  Flor  de  Santa  Maria, 
from  which  the  scientific  name  has  been  taken. 
Introduced  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Co.  The 
richly  coloured  bracts,  which  spring  from  a  scape 
covered  with  white  tomentum  and  crowned 
with  a  cone  of  white  and  violet,  are  strikingly 
attractive,  whilst  in  the  purple-tinted  foliage  there 
is  sufficient  beauty  to  give  this  plant  a  charm 
even  when  not  in  flower.  The  flowers  are  usually 
borne  in  the  spring,  about  April.  Botanical  Maga~ 
cine,  t.  6141. 
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>E.  GLOMEKATA  — A  stroDg  growing  fpecies, 
with  leaves  2  feet  long  and  4  inches  bread,  chan- 
nelled, with  broad  clasping  basesand  spine-clothed 
margins.  Height  of  plant  aboat  2  feet,  with  a 
f  pread  of  about  a  yard  in  diameter.  Flowers  on 
an  erect  branching  f-pike  2A  feet  long,  the  flowers 
crowded  together  on  short  branches  of  cone-like 
aspect ;  bracts  long,  spine-tipped,  bright  scarlet ; 
flowers  small,  violet  coloured.  Ibis  species  was  in 
flower  at  Kew  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  is  such  as  would  preclude  its  cultivation 
where  space  is  limited,  but  in  large  houses  it  is 
worth  a  place  even  when  not  in  flower.  .Botani- 
cal Ma/jatine,  t.  5668. 

JE.  CCERDLESCENS. — A  plant  well  known  in  gar- 
dens by  the  names  given  below.  It  is  a  compact 
species  of  medium  size,  with  leaves  about  lifeet 
long,  2  inches  wide,  and  small  prickles  along  the 
margins.  Flower-scape  a?  long  as  the  leave?, 
erect,  wilh  a  few  jjale  sheathing  bracts.  The 
flowers  are  in  a  branching  panicle,  somewhat 
crowded,  small,  with  very  minute  flower-bracts. 
The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  deep  blue  and  white 
berries,  which  remain  in  beauty  for  some  weeks ; 
in  fact,  the  berry-bearing  stage  is  the  most  attrac- 
tive one  in  this  plant.  A  native  of  South  America. 
(Syns ,  JE.  cccrulea,  Lamprccoccus  ccEruleerens, 
Hoplophytum  ccerulescens, )  Kegel's  Gartenflora, 
1871,  t.  G9t. 

vE.  Melinoki.— A  fpecies  with  bronzy  foliage 
aboui  18  inches  high,  channelled,  and  prickle- 
margined.  Flowers  on  an  erect  branching  spike 
as  long  as  the  foliage,  the  branches  bearing 
numerous  small,  crowded,  deep  red,  rose-tipped 
flowers,  v.iiich  scarcely  open  more  than  suflicieiit 
to  allow  the  style  to  protrude.  A  native  of  French 
Gu'ana.  Oae  of  the  best  known  amongst  culti- 
vated /Kchmeas.     Botanical  Marjazinc,  t.  5235. 

X\.  ccELESTis. — In  habit  this  resembles  the 
species  last  described .  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
numerous  erect  purple-tipped  bract  leaves  which 
clothe  the  flower-scape,  by  the  wholly  red  bracts 
subtending  the  flowers,  by  its  white  woolly  calices, 
and  by  the  rather  large  bright  blue  corolla,  which 
is  half  an  inch  long.  A  distinct  and  beautiful 
species,  and  well  known  in  cultivation  tor  many 
years.     Native  of  the  Upper  Amazon. 

M.  FASCIATA.— An  erect  vase-shaped  plant,  the 
upper  portions  of  the  foliage  reflcxed,  the  whole 
being  banded  with  grey,  as  in  some  of  the  Bill- 
berg'a?.  The  scape  is  erect,  whitish,  mottled  with 
red,  and  bearing  a  few  pale  red  bract-leaves.  The 
flowers  are  in  a  dense  cone-like  head  about  1  inches 
long  and  broad,  the  flower-brads,  wbicli  are  long, 
pointed,  and  serrated,  being  bright  pink,  and 
almost  hiding  the  small  pink  flowers.  Eio  Janeiro. 
(Syns.,  M.  Leopold!,  BillTbergia fasciata,  B.  ihodo- 
cyanea.)     Botanical  Magaiine,  t.  1883. 

vE,  CALYCULATA, — Plant  not  more  than  a  foot 
high,  with  green,  recurved  foliage,  minutely 
toothed  along  the  margins.  Scape  about  9  inches 
long,  bractless,  and  bearing  a  cone-like  head  of 
numerous  bright  yellow  flowers,  very  pretty  and 
distinct,  and  lasting  for  about  a  month.  Usually 
flowers  in  winter.  There  are  several  plants  of  it 
in  flower  at  Kew  at  the  present  time.  (Syns., 
Hoplophytum  calycnlstum,  Macrochordiam  lu- 
teum.)     Kegel's  Gartenjiora,  1867,  t.  5H. 

yK.  PiNELiANA. — In  habitthis  species  resembles 
^E.  fasciata  except  that  instead  of  the  leaves 
being  banded  with  grey  they  are  banded  with 
dark  brown.  The  scape  is  erect,  and  clothed  with 
large  crimson  sheathing  bract-leaves ;  flowers  in  a 
compact  head,  small,  round,  bright  yellow,  their 
bases  surrounded  with  a  whitish  wool.  Rio 
Janeiro.  (Syns.,  Echinostachys  Pineliana,  Macro- 
chordium  Pmelianum  )  A  plant  well  known  in 
cultivation.     Botanical  Magazine,  t.  5321. 

A'..  LiNDENi. — An  erect  vasitorm  species  with 
channelled  spine-margined  green  leaves,  and  a 
scape  about  18  inches  long.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  a  dense  head  or  cone,  with  lanceolate 
reddish  bracts,  the  colour  of  the  calyx  being  deep 
orange,  that  of  the  petals  lemon-yellow.  A  native 
of  Santa  Catherina.  Cultivated  in  1861,  and 
well  known  in  gardens  at  the  present  time.   (Syn., 


Hoplophytum  Lindeni.)     Botanical  Magazbie,  t. 
6565. 

Other  cultivated,  though  somewhat  rare, 
species  are  JE.  anrantiaca  (syn.,  Canistrum)  with 
leaves  a  foot  long,  and  orange-yellow  flowers 
arranged  in  a  dense  head  ;  ,E.  Legrelliana,  with 
bright  red  bracts  and  red-purple  flowers  ;  and  A\. 
Ortgiesi,with  red-pnrple  flowers  in  a  dense  oblong 
head.  P. 


SOCIETIES. 


EOYAL  HOETICULTUKAL. 
Januaet  13. 
Owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  weather  there  was 
but  a  scanty  display  of  exhibits  at  this  the  first 
meeting  of  the  year. 
First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to 
Odontoglossum     Sohroedekianum,   a  very 
fine  form  of  O.  crispum,  belonging  to  the  gutta- 
tum  section  of  varieties.     The  flowers  are  not  so 
remarkable  for  size  as  for  colour,  the  white  sepals 
and  petals  together  with  the  lip  being  profusely 
blotched   with  a  bright    maroon-chocolate    tint, 
rendering    the   flowers   extremely   showy.       The 
plant  which  Mr,   Ballantine  showed  from  Baron 
Schroeder's    garden   at    The  Dell,   Egham,   bore 
fourteen  flowers  thickly  set  in  pairs  on  one  spike. 

Barkeria  elegans,— One  of  the  loveliest  and 
rarest  of  the  Mexican  Baikerias,  all  of  which  test 
the  skill  of  orchidists  to  cultivate  successfully. 
The  flowers  of  B.  elegans  are  larger  than  those  of 
any  other;  the  sepals  are  mauve-pink  and  the 
broad  flat  lip  is  of  a  brilliant  amethyst-purple 
edged  with  white.  It  was  shown  from  Mr,  Pbil- 
brick's  garden,  Oldfield,  Bickley,  by  Mr,  Heims. 

Amaryllis  Comte  de  Germiny', — A  new  va- 
riety of  the  beautiful  race  of  hybrid  Amaryllises, 
obtained  by  intercrossing  the  evergreen  A,  reticu- 
lata with  the  deciduous  varieties.  It  is  even  more 
beautiful  than  its  congener?,  Mrs,  Garfield,  Mrs. 
W.  Lee,  and  others.  This  new  variety  has  flowers 
of  about  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the  others  of 
the  race,  but  the  colour  is  richer  and  deeper,  being 
of  a  rosy  carmine  flushed  with  purple.  They  have 
the  same  beautiful  network  of  veining  and  each 
petal  has  a  broad  band  of  white.  The  perpetual 
flowering  tendency  of  this  race  renders  it  very 
valuable.  Mr.  B.  S,  Williams,  who  has  introduced 
these  hybrids  to  cultivation,  exhibited  a  fine  plant 
bearing  four  flowers  on  one  spike. 

Cyclamen  Albert  Victor. — A  variety  re- 
markable for  the  deep  crimson  colour  of  Its  flowers 
— one  of  the  darkest  yet  raised.  There  is  a  bril- 
liancy even  about  the  dark  colour  of  this  variety 
which  is  absent  in  the  others.  Shown  by  Mr,  R, 
Clark,  Twickenham, 

Centropogon  Lucyanus.— This  old  and  well- 
known  showy  stove  plant  was  shown  beautifully 
by  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Son,  to  whom  a  certifi- 
cate was  awarded.  Its  value  as  a  decorative  plant 
during  winter  was  admirably  shown  by  these 
plants. 

Orchids  comprised  the  chief  exhibits,  and  some 
interesting  kinds  were  shown.  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence showed  about  a  dozen  flowering  plants  of  a 
hybrid  Cypripedium  which  he  has  raised  between 
C.  Spicerianum  and  C,  insigne  punctatissimum. 
This  hybrid  almost  exactly  corresponds  with 
the  hybrid  Cypripedium  which  Jlessrs,  Veitch 
raised  and  named  C,  Leeanum,  the  parents  of 
which  were  C.  insigne  Maulei  and  C,  Spiceria- 
num, The  flowers  of  Messrs,  Veitch's  plant 
are  finer ;  the  dorsal  sepal  being  broader  does  not 
reflex,  and  is  higher  coloured  and  more  copiously 
spotted.  Both  are  undoubtedly  great  gains  to  the 
list  of  beautiful  winter  Orchids.  Baron  Schroe- 
der  exhibited  flowers  of  a  superb  variety  of  Cat- 
tleya  Percivaliana,  one  of  the  finest  we  have  seen, 
the  labellum  being  particularly  remarkable  for 
breadth  and  brilliant  colouring.  The  Baron  is 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  large  mass  of  this  ex- 
ceptional variety.  He  also  showed  a  plant  of  a 
a  very  handsome  and  distinct  Masdevallia  named 
Shieldsiana ;  it  is  one  of  the  Chimera  section,  but 
differs  from  all  others  in  the  colour,  which  ie  a 


kind  of  maroon-purple  spotted  on  a  white  ground. 
Mr.  'Vanner,  of  Camden  Wood,  Chislehurst,  sent 
plants  of  the  pretty  little  Masdevallia  Armini  and  a 
fine  flowering  plant  of  Odontoglossum  Jenningsia- 
num  superbum,  which  somewhat  resembles  O.  cris- 
pum,  but  has  more  of  a  yellow  tint  in  the  flower. 
A  very  beautiful  variety  of  0.  crispum  named 
Josephine  was  shown  by  Mr,  Measures,  Woodland 
House,  Streatham.  It  seems  to  be  midway  between 
0.  Andersonianum  and  O.  crispum.  The  blotches  on 
the  sepals,  being  very  large  and  rich,  render  them 
very  attractive,  A  group  of  interesting  Orchids 
was  shown  by  Mr,  H,  James,  Castle  Nursery, 
Lower  Norwood,  It  included  a  long  spike  of  the 
extremely  curious  and  beautiful  Kenanthera 
(Vanda)  Lowi,  commonly  called  the  Necklace 
Orchid.  About  three  dozen  flowers  were  borne  on 
the  spike,  which  was  several  feet  in  length,  Mr. 
James  also  had  a  plant  of  a  grand  variety  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  named  Trianse,  the 
flowers  of  which  were  about  4  inches  across,  wilh 
pure  white  and  very  broad  lateral  petals,  faintly 
blotched  sepals,  and  a  broad  lip.  There  were  four- 
teen flowers  on  the  spike.  Another  interesting, 
though  not  very  showy,  kind  was  0,  Dormannia- 
num,  with  flowers  in  the  way  of  O.  pardinum,  and 
among  the  other  plants  was  a  beautiful  variety  of 
Cattleyachocoensis  named  amcena,  having  flowers 
with  broad,  pure  white  sepals  and  lip,  the  latter 
having  a  conspicuous  blotch  of  amethyst  upon  it, 
which  set  off  to  advantage  the  purity  of  the  other 
part,«.  A  large-flowered  variety  of  Sophronitis 
grandiflora,  named  major,  was  also  shown,  the 
flowers  being  nearly  3  inches  across. 

Among  other  plants  of  interest  shown  were  a 
few  fine  new  Cyclamens  from  Mr.  Clark  and 
Messrs.  Page,  Teddington.  Those  from  the  latter 
included  one  named  Acme,  a  fine  rose-pink  sort, 
and  Excelsior,  a  good  white.  They  also  showed  a 
double  white  (alba  plena),  but  many  would  con- 
sider it  a  single  white  spoilt.  Double  Cyclamens 
are  surely  not  wanted.  Among  a  basketful  o£ 
Tree  Carnations  sent  by  Messrs.  Hooper  were  such 
beautiful  kinds  as  Irma  and  Dr.  Raymond,  the 
latter  like  the  old  Clove  Carnation.  Two  useful 
late  Chrysanthemums  came  from  Messrs,  Cannell, 
They  were  Mrs,  Charles  Carey,  with  large  semi- 
double  white  flowers,  and  Ceres,  a  large  Japanese 
sort  of  a  delicate  blush  white,  Messrs,  Cannell 
also  showed  plants  of  the  old  Cineraria  omenta 
and  the  same  species  "  Improved,"  the  latter 
having  brighter  and  larger  flowers.  A  white 
Anemone-flowered  Chrysanthemum  called  Late 
Queen  was  shown  by  Jlr.  Child,  Garbrand  Hall, 
Ewell,  which  is  useful  as  a  late  flowerer. 

Fruit, — The  chief  exhibit  was  an  extremely 
fine  collection  of  Apples  in  excellent  preservation, 
sent  by  Mr.  Ingram  from  the  Belvoir  Castle 
orchards,  near  Grantham.  The  collection  num- 
bered about  half  a  hundred  dishes,  representing 
as  many  varieties,  and  not  a  faulty  dish  was  to  be 
seen  among  them.  Mr.  Ingram  stated  that  the 
Belvoir  orchards  are  on  lias  clay,  and  that  last 
year  were  very  productive.  As  Leicestershire  was 
not  well  represented  at  the  congress  in  1882  it 
may  be  the  impression  that  it  is  not  an  Apple 
county,  but  Mr,  Ingram  apparently  wishes  to 
dispel  this  supposition.  As  this  was  such  a 
thoroughly  representative  collection  of  late-keep- 
ing Apples,  it  may  be  useful  to  some  to  know 
their  name.".  Among  kitchen  sorts  the  most  con- 
spicuous were:  — 


Gloria  .Muiiili  Betty  Gecfon 

Blenheim  Orange  Tower  of  Glauiia 

Eyraer  Mfere  de  Meuape 

Bramley's  Seedling  Hambledon  Deu.\  Ads 

Warner's  King  Frogmore  Prolific 

Lord  Derby  Wellington   or    Ncrnnnton 

Beanty  of  fCent  Wonder 

Y'orltshire  G.ef-ning  Prince  Albert 

Peasgood's  Nonsucti  Peacfi  App  e 

Dessert  sorts. 

Conrt  of  Wick  Old  Nonpareil 

Ponime  de  Ncige  King  of  the  Pippins 

Golden  Russet  Co.x's  Orange 

Margil  Besspool 

Kibston  Golden  Winter  Pearniain 

The  kitchen  sorts  were  all  remarkable  for  their 
large  and  uniform  s'ze.  and  most  of  the  dessert 
kinds  formed  very  handsome  dishes.  A  bronze 
medal  was  deservedly  awarded  to  Mr.   Ingram, 
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Among  seedling  Apples  sent  was  one  from  Jlr.  F. 
Smith,  Worcester,  and  another  from  Messrs. 
Elsdon  &  Co.,  Waterbeach.  The  latter  was  a  fine 
handsome  fruit,  and  the  committee  thought  well 
of  it.  Mr.  Denning,  of  Norbiton  Lodge,  King- 
ston, showed  samples  of  his  new  early  Cabbage. 

Scientific  committee.— Sir  J.  D.  Hooker 
in  the  chair. 

Sclrrotioids  hi  Potatoes. — Communications  were 
read  from  Mr.  A.  Stephen  Wilson,  Professor  Trail, 
and  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  on  these  bodies.  Professor 
Trail  completely  confirms  Mr.  Wilson's  conclusions 
that  the  clear  oval  body  coated  with  calcium 
oxalate  is  protoplasmic,  in  that  it  absorbs  magenta. 
Mr.  Smith  has  renewed  his  experiments  with  re- 
sults still  more  confirmatory  of  Mr.  Wilson's  views. 

Lemons  leith  seeds  germinatbuj  in  situ  iritldn  the 
fruit. — Mr.  Boulger  mentioned  instances  of  this, 
similar  to  what  occurs  ia  Pernettya  mucronata 
and  Rhizophora  Manglesi. 

Old  Itoral  2>hites.—'DT.  M.  T.  Masters  exhibited 
twelve  coloured  plates  of  plants  cultivated  in 
Kurver's  nursery,  occupjing  the  site  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  dated 
1730.  They  were  drawn  by  Peter  Casteels,  and 
were  remarkable  for  the  paucity  of  species,  and 
showed  little  advance  upon  those  known  to  Gcra'd 
and  Parkinson  in  1630. 

Iffd-sjwtted  Potatoei. — A  communication  was 
read  from  Mr.  Hawkes,  Royal  F>ath  Hotel,  Bourne- 
mouth. He  corroborates  the  experience  of  others 
(reported  at  the  last  meeting),  that  this  disease  is 
most  prevalent  on  light  sandy  soils,  and  that  he 
has  been  familiar  with  it  for  some  years.  Magnum 
lionum  was  slightly  affected  in  1S81,  but  the  pro- 
duce from  seed  Potatoes  saved  from  that  variety 
was  not  injured  at  first ;  but  as  tlie  crop  began  to 
ripen  the  spot  began  to  get  worse,  and  many  Pota- 
toes were  affected  that  year.  Early  Rose,  however, 
was  not  affected.  This  year  he  recommenced  with 
fresh  seed  of  Schoolmaster,  Sutton's  Ringleader, 
Myatt's  Ashleaf ,  and  JIagnum  Bonum,  but  he  could 
not  say  which  was  the  worst. 

Ghost  moth  and  Pa'onies.—'ilT.  JIcLachlan  ob- 
served that  an  instance  had  come  before  him  of 
the  caterpillar  of  this  moth  attacking  the  stems  of 
the  P.'Eony. 

Doulile  Daffodils. — Dr.  M.  Foster  moved  that 
the  committee  appointed  last  May  should  be  re- 
appointed to  examine  into  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  double  Daffodils,  and  that  the  committee 
should  consist  of  Dr.  Masters,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
r.arr.  Rev.  C.  W.  Dod,  Mr.  Brockbank,  Rev.  G. 
Kogelheart,  lion,  and  Rev.  Jlr.  Boscawen,  Mr. 
I'lUrbidge,  and  Dr.  Lowe  as  secretary.  Dr.  M. 
Foster  was  requested  to  communicate  with  Dr. 
Lowe  upon  the  method  of  procedure  to  be 
adopted. 

f'roeus  .yieeiiisu.'it  rojiid  r/nnifh  I'/.—  Dr.  Lowe 
described  this  plant  as  growing  in  his  garden, 
some  coming  up  through  a  plant  of  Dianthus 
ca3sius,  and  remarked  that  at  11  am.  one  day  in 
September  last  no  signs  of  the  Crocus  were  visible, 
but  at  8  30  a,m.  on  the  following  morning  four  had 
appeared  through  the  patch  of  Dianthus  and  five 
or  six  surrounding  it.  The  former  were  from  1 
inches  to  fi  inches  in  height,  and  the  average 
height  of  those  in  the  open  was  6  inches.  It  was 
suggested  that  tliis  rapid  extension  was  due  more 
to  expansion  of  cells  by  turgescence  rather  than 
any  actual  growth  in  so  short  a  time. 

Cedrus  Peodara. — Mr.  Ford,  gardener  to  W.  E. 
Hubbards,  Esq.,  Leonardslee,  sent  sections  of  a 
tree  showingdiscolorations  within  and  much  fun- 
goid mycelial  growth  below  the  bark.  It  was 
generally  thought  by  the  committee  that  the 
death  of  the  trees — two  or  three  being  lost  during 
the  last  twelve  years,  from  1,5  feet  to  3o  feet 
high— was  due  to  failure  of  proper  nourishment, 
the  soil  being  of  a  sandy  nature.  Mr.  Murray  was 
requested  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  fun- 
goid growth. 

Vnnda    Lon-i. — Mr.  H.  James,    of   the    Castle 

Mursery,  Lower  Norwood,  forwarded  a  very   fine 

pike  of  this  Orchid,  exhibiting  basal  flowers  of  a 

ich  yellow  and  spotted,  all  the  rest  being  of  the 


normal  red  colour,  excepting  one  blossom  of  an 
intermediate  character.  It  has  been  figured  and 
described  in  Warner's  "  Orchidacese,''  and  Dr. 
Reichenbaoh  found  the  yellow  flowers  to  be  iden- 
tical sexually  with  all  the  rest,  and  not  monoe- 
cious, as  in  Cycnoches. 

Orchids,  react atire  mwUiplicatiim  of. — A  com- 
munication was  received  from  Mr.  Webster  on 
this  subject,  in  which  the  author  described  the 
well-known  buds  produced  on  the  branches  of 
the  rootstock,  and  remarked  upon  them  as  ex- 
plaining the  sudden  disappearance  and  reappear- 
ance of  certain  kinds  of  Orchids.  He  also  described 
Epipact'.s  palustris  as  being  provided  with  vege- 
tative buds  much  in  the  same  wny,  but  in  E.  ovalis 
the  underground  growth  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  E.  latifolia,  of  wh'ch  species  it  is  con- 
sidered a  variety.  The  new  shoots  appear  close 
to  the  base  of  the  oH  one,  inst'ad  of  at  the  end 
of  a  sucker,  as  in  E.  la'ifolia,  and  this  peculiarity 
is  cons'ant  under  cultivation  as  well  as  in  the 
wild  stite. 


GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 
At  the  general  meeting  of  this  institution, 
held  at  the  Bedford  Hotel,  Covent  Garden, 
on  Wednesday  last — Mr.  E.  Tidswell  in  the  chair 
— the  statement  of  accounts  printed  below  was 
passed.  The  Duke  of  Westminster  was  elected 
president  of  the  institution,  and  the  following  can- 
didates pensioners,  viz. :  William  Birkett,  Sosgills, 
Windermere  ;  Richard  Hawkins,  Malvern  ;  Wil- 
liam Archer,  Stratford,  Essex ;  Thomas  Best, 
Upper  Clapton ;  Robert  Pryor,  Water  Lane, 
Brixton  ;  Martha  Swansborough,  Bramley,  Guild- 
ford ;  George  Urquhart,  Glasgow  ;  Sophia  Ware, 
Midhurst,  Sussex.  The  following  were  placed  on 
the  pension  list  without  election,  viz. :  Thomas 
Browne,  Tooting ;  Hannah  Cheall,  Lympstone ; 
and  Esther  Dominy,  Yeovil. 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  PAYMENTS  FOE 
THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEilBEB.  31,  1S84. 


National  Auricula  and  Oarnatlon  and 

Picotee  Societies  (Southern  Sections).  —  At  a 
meeting  of  the  committees  of  these  societies, 
held  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last,  the 
rules  for  exhibitors  were  revised  and  the  schedules 
for bothsocietieswereorderedtobe printed.  Judges 
for  both  societies  were  also  appointed,  and  the 
following  regulations  for  the  exhibitions  adopted  : 
1.  An  exhibitor  can  win  one  pr'ze  only  in  one 
class,  except  in  the  classes  for  seedlings,  in  which 
there  is  no  limit ;  and  in  single  specimens  he  may 
not  exhibit  more  than  two  in  each  class,  but  may 
win  two  prizes  with  both  exhibits.  2.  At  the  time 
when  the  judges  commence  their  wcrk,  all  persons 
present  save  the  officers  and  their  assistants  shall 
retire  from  the  exhibition.  The  decision  of  the 
judges  shall  be  final.  3.  All  plants  and  flowers 
shown  in  the  schedule  classes  must  have  been  the 
bona  fide  property  of  the  exhibitor  or  his  employer 
at  least  two  months  previous  to  the  date  of  the 
exhibition.  4.  Plants  and  flowers  submitted  for 
certificates  must  be  staged  separately  from  collec- 
tions, in  a  pl.ace  allotted  by  the  committee,  and 
shall  be  adjudicated  upon  by  the  judges  only,  save 
that  the  judges  may,  at  their  discretion,  obtainthe 
assistance  of  other  persons  in  making  their  de- 
cisions. .").  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  compete 
as  an  amateur  who  publishes  a  list  of  plants  for 
sale,  or  who  advertises  them  in  any  form  what- 
ever, with  the  exception  of  seedlings  of  his  own 
raising.  The  treasurer  was  instructed  to  apply  to 
Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  for  a  statement  of  the  accounts 
of  the  two  societies,  and  fcr  a  remittance  of  the 
balance  of  cash  in  his  hands  belonging  to  the  re- 
spective societies. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  will 
be  held  on  Monday  evening  next,  January  lit,  at 
the  Old  Four  Swans,  83,  Bishopsgate  Street 
Within,  City.  The  president,  Mr.  E.  Sanderson, 
will  take  the  chair  at  seven  o'clock  precisely. 
The  principal  business  will  be  to  receive  report  and 
balance-sheet  for  1881,  to  elect  officers  and  com- 
mittees for  the  ensuing  year,  and  also  to  adopt 
schedule  of  prizes  for  the  next  exhibition  to  be 
held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  November  11  and  12. 


Dr. 
To  Balance,  1?S3 

Annual  subscriptions 
Donations..        « 
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QUESTIONS. 

530S.— Peacocks  and  bulbs.— Are  peacocks  destruc- 
tive to  bulbs,  fiower-litds,  or  in  the  garden  in  any  way? 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  kindly  say. — J.  B. 

ftt^oo.— Lawn  sand  and  Peeonies.— AVill  some  of 
your  correspondents  kindly  say  liow  much  of  Watson's 
lawn  sand  is  required  to  dt-stroy  weeds  in  a  tennis  ground 
7S  feet  >'y  30  feet?— I  mean,  of  course,  for  one  application. 
I  SOP  a  list  of  Tree  Fteonies  in  last  number.  Can  M.  Mas 
Leichtlin  recommend  a  really  good  rose-coloured  one-in 
fact,  one  quite  distinct  from  the  common  kind?— J.  H.  T. 

5310,— Water  Lilies.  — I  am  building  a  conservatory 
about  '21  feet  square,  with  a  stage  in  the  middle,  imder 
which  I  wish  to  have  a  tank  to  grow  Water  Lilies  in.  I 
shall  be  much  obliged  for  information  as  to  the  best  and 
most  economical  heating  apparatus  to  heat  both  Ihe  water 
and  the  eimservatory ;  or  would  the  temperature  of  the 
conservatory  alone  heated  be  sufficient  to  warm  the  water, 
so  that  I  could  giow  tropical  Lilies  in  the  tank  ?— W.  D.  S. 


Vine  book  (C.  i?.)  —Apply  to  the  nearest  bookseller, 
who  can  easily  get  it  for  you. 

Benealmia  nut'^ns.— Can  you  give  me  information 
as  to  what  this  jdantis?  I  am  told  thn  it  is  a  gorgeous 
stove  plant,  but  I  cannot  find  the  name  in  any  catalogue  or 
book  —J.  Eastek. 

*^*  Kenealmia  nutans  is  the  fame  as  Alpinia  nutans,  b 
very  handsome  East  Indian  plant  l)elonging  to  the  Ginger 
family.  It  has  growth  similar  to  that  of  Hedychium, 
and  bears  on  the  fop  of  leafy  stems  several  f^et  high  large 
drooping  clusters  of  flowers,  white  and  orange-red.  It  i3 
an  easily  grown  stove  plant.— EP. 


Names  of  plants.- G.  S.—l,  Epidendrum  cochleatum 
2,  Brassavola  species  ;  3,  species  of  Crassula ;  4,  Toxico- 
phlxa  spectabiljs.  We  cannot  help  you  to  name  the  two 
sf  rts  of  Oranges  you  send. —  T.  B—\,  DeLdrobium  moni- 
liforme ;  %  D.  crassioode;  3,  Eoidendrum  ciliare  ;  4,  Ada 

aurantiaca. R.    S.—  Billhergia    nutans. Devon.— 1, 

Helleborus  niger  (typical);  2,  H.   niger  altifolius ;  3,  H. 

niger  angustifolius.    We  cannot  name  the  other. T.P. 

1  _x,  Lycasto  lauipes  ;  2,  L.  aromatica. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  ;  chance  it  rather ;  but 
The  art  it.skt.f  is  Nature." — ShaJ^eftpflars. 


EEN07ATING  CONIFEROUS  TREES. 
From  time  to  time  accounts  appear  narrating  the 
advantages  which  coniferous  trees  derive  from 
applications  of  new  soil  to  the  surface  of  ground 
occupied  by  their  roots,  or  by  trenching  in  new 
material  round  the  circle  already  occupied  by  them 
for  the  roots  to  run  into,  with  a  view  to  arrest 
a  premature  want  of  vigour  which  the  trees  ex- 
hibit, but,  looking  at  the  growth  of  a  tree  from  a 
reasonable  standpoint,  that  is,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  reach 
maturity  and  the  proportions  which  it  should 
ultimately  attain,  I  would  ask.  Can  such  advice 
be  set  down  as  sound  ?  Are  not  such  operations 
manifestly  devoid  of  enduring  efEects  ?  The  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  fine  old  woods  with  which  Eng- 
land abounds,  and  the  countless  magnificent  trees 
that  adorn  the  grounds  round  old  mansions,  owe 
their  existence  to  forethought  in  providing  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  land,  and  also  to  correct 
judgment  evinced  in  choosing  suitable  trees  where- 
with to  effect  it,  by  bygone  generations  of 
planters ;  but  the  least  possible  amount  of  foresight 
cannot  fail  to  discern  that  the  operations  in  ques- 
tion cannot  have  more  than  a  passing  influence  in 
helping  the  trees  so  treated.  If  tree  life  was  short, 
there  might  be  some  shadow  of  reason  in  planting 
kinds  in  places  that  necessitated  the  adoption  of 
means  of  the  description  under  notice  to  keep 
them  going.  But  the  lifetime  of  trees  where  soil 
and  climate  are  suitable  must  be  reckoned  by 
centuries. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  in  grounds  of  an  orna- 
mental character  no  tree  should  ever  be  planted 
where  the  presence  of  a  tree  is  not  required  to 
improve  their  appearance,  or  to  shut  out  the  view 
of  some  object  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  hide. 
If  in  tree  planting  these  points  were  kept  steadily 
in  view  and  acted  upon,  there  would  not  be  much 
fear  of  the  disappointing  failures  now  to  be  seen 
in  the  numerous  places  where  the  selection  of  the 
kinds  used  shows  that  a  liking  for  novelty  has 
ruled  instead  of  sound  judgment.  It  may  be  said 
that  if  everyone  had  only  planted  such  species  and 
varieties  of  trees  as  had  proved  their  ability  to 
thrive  in  the  situation  selected,  we  should  have 
had  few,  if  any,  beyond  native  kinds.  But,  as  I 
have  before  said  when  speaking  on  the  subject,  by 
all  means  try  all  new-comers  that  show  a  chance 
of  thriving,  but  confine  them,  until  proved,  to 
positions  where  their  failure  will  not  cause  a  gap 
that  will  take  at  least  a  considerable  slice  off  a 
lifetime  to  fill.  In  half  the  gardens  in  the  king- 
dom, from  those  confined  to  half  an  acre  each  to 
such  as  may  be  reckoned  by  scores  of  aeres,  may 
be  seen  examples  of  some  or  other  of  the  kinds  of 
trees  for  which  the  invigorating  process  is  usually 
recommended  in  a  condition  of  lingering  failure 
whilst  yet,  literally  speaking,  they  are  in  their 
infancy,  although  perhaps  a  score  of  years  or 
more  are  lost  by  their  inability  to  thrive,  and 
even  if  kept  going  for  a  time  by  means  such 
as  those  spoken  of  failure  would  only  be  deferred, 
as  by  the  time  they  have  got  large  enough  to  give 
a  forecast  of  their  natural  size  and  character  they 


will  be  beyond  the  limits  when  such  assistanc 
can  be  continued.  In  the  case  of  such  species  as 
Araucaria  imbricata  and  Cedrus  Deodara  in  the 
greater  part  of  England,  excepting  in  the  com- 
paratively few  spots  where  the  nature  of  the  soil 
is  such  as  to  induce  a  more  than  ordinary  cold- 
resisting  condition,  they  are  doomed  to  permanent 
disfigurement  by  the  severe  frosts  that  from  time 
to  time  occur,  and  through  such  inability  they  are 
unfit  for  planting,  except  in  places  where  the  in- 
fluences named  favour  them.  Respecting  other 
kinds  of  Conifers  that  may  be  hardy  enough  to 
bear  uninjured  our  severest  winters,  but  for  which 
the  natural  soil  in  places  is  unfitted,  they  are 
equally  useless.  If  there  was  any  scarcity  of  kinds 
that  have  proved  their  ability  to  thrive  where 
trees  at  all  can  grow  fairly  well,  there  might  be 
some  excuse  for  planters  yielding  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  introduce  these  unsmtable  trees,  but  as 
matters  stand  there  is  none. 

Other  mistakes,  too,  are  made  in  the  treatment 
of  trees  liable  to  sufl'er  in  exceptionally  hard  win- 
ters. A  very  common  practice  is  to  prepare  sta- 
tions for  them  when  young  consisting  of  rich  soil 
in  considerable  quantities;  by  the  use  of  this 
strong  free  growth  is  secured,  thus  giving  the 
trees  a  luxuriant  appearance  ;  but  a  hard  winter 
comes,  cold  enough  to  send  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  down  to  zero,  and  occasionally  a  few 
degrees  lower,  and  with  it  goes  the  delusive 
appearance  of  the  trees  never  to  return,  and  all 
through  the  mistaken  assistance  given  in  the  shape 
of  over  rich-soil.  It  would  be  difficult  to  devise 
any  means  more  mischievous  in  its  efEects  than 
adding  anything  to  the  natural  soil  calculated  to 
induce  exuberant  growth  in  trees  or  plants  at  all 
susceptible  to  injury  from  low  temperatures,  to 
which  our  climate  is  subject,  and  more  particu- 
larly is  this  so  with  trees  expected  to  become  im- 
portant features  in  ornamental  grounds.  It  may 
be  said  that  such  severe  winters  as  injure  the 
trees  in  question  only  come  at  long  intervals,  fre- 
quently not  oftener  than  once  in  a  score  of  years 
or  more  ;  this  is  doubtless  correct,  but  such  a  con- 
sideration is  a  very  insufiicient  reason  for'planting 
them.  The  seldomer,  indeed,  such  unwelcome 
visitations  occur,  the  more  visible  are  their  efEects 
consequent  on  the  larger  sizes  which  the  trees 
have  reached. 

Species  of  so  decided  a  character  and  distinct 
appearance  as  Araucaria  imbricata  naturally  cause 
a  longing  by  those  who  are  fond  of  trees  to  have 
them  even  where  the  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate  combined  are  not  such  as  to  give  a  pro- 
spect of  their  standing  exceptionally  low  tempe- 
ratures. In  many  places  where  this  and  some 
other  trees  sufEer  from  occasional  low  tempera- 
tures the  natural  soil  is  quite  good  enough  to 
grow  them,  but  through  its  being  somewhat  too 
retentive  of  moisture,  the  growth  made  from  year 
to  year  is  too  soft  to  endure  much  cold.  In  situa- 
tions of  this  kind,  if,  instead  of  adding  loam  or 
compost  of  any  kind,  the  ground,  as  far  as  the 
roots  were  likely  to  extend,  had  plenty  of  rubble, 
brickbats,  burnt  ballast,  or  similar  material  mixed 
evenly  through  it  down  as  low  as  the  roots  were 
likely  to  descend,  much  good  would  be  effected, 
enabling  the  tree  to  bear  without  injury  an 
amount  of  frost  that  under  ordinary  conditions  it 
would  be  unable  to  bear.  Ic  is  needless  to  say 
that  where  such  a  course  is  taken  there  should  be 
no  half  measures.  Enough  of  the  material  ought 
to  be  used  to  give  the  required  porosity  to  the 
soil ;  under  such  conditions  the  growth  would  be 


proportionately  slower,  and  on  that  account  so 
much  more  to  be  depended  on.  In  the  southern 
half  of  England,  where  the  land  is  of  ordinary 
fan:  quality  and  where  [the  subsoil  is  gravel  or 
rock,  this  tree  and  others  of  a  like  nature  rarely, 
if  ever,  fail  to  pass  through  the  severest  winters 
without  the  least  injury.  Additions  to  the  soil, 
such  as  here  suggested,  that  will  to  some  extent 
bring  it  to  a  condition  like  that  present  naturally 
where  trees  of  this  description  are  found  to  con- 
tinue to  go  on  without  injury  from  frost,  is  a 
likelier  way  to  attain  the  end  desired  than  by  the 
use  of  matter  that  produces  growth  of  too  spongy  a 
character  to  stand  a  trying  ordeal.  To  say  any- 
thing against  snch  trees  as  those  under  notice 
may  possibly  be  susceptible  of  misinterpretation, 
through  a  supposition  that  it  implies  an  indiffer- 
ence to  the  desirability  of  having  as  much  variety 
in  the  trees  used  in  decorative  planting  as  pos- 
sible  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Absence  of  ability 
in  a  tree  to  keep  on  in  a  healthy  thriving  state, 
and  of  enough  hardiness  to  stand  the  lowest 
degree  of  temperature  to  which  the  country  is 
ever  subject,  are  defects  that  no  careful  planter 
can  overlook.  Within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
species  and  varieties  of  coniferous  trees  and  their 
allies  introduced  to  this  country,  but  many  of 
them,  after  being  tried,  fail  to  uphold  the  opinions 
formed  in  their  favour,  or  even  to  maintain  the 
appearance  of  which  the  early  stages  of  their 
growth  gave  promise.  And  although  some  amongst 
them,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  by  their  ap- 
pearance up  to  the  present  time,  have  turned 
out  most  acceptable  additions  to  our  hardy  trees, 
still,  taking  the  whole  of  them,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  their  presence  has  not  been  an  un- 
mixed gain,  inasmuch  as  their  numbers  have 
been  perplexing  to  many  engaged  in  planting  for 
decorative  purposes,  the  unwary  amongst  whom 
have  had  reason  to  regret  giving  preference  to 
them  in  prominent  positions  before  others  that  had 
given  proofs  of  their  merits.     Lessons  of  this  kind 

taught  by  experience  dearly  bought — are  not 

likely  to  be  forgotten  or  go  unheeded  by  those 
who  are  conversant  with  tree  life.  Not  a  few,  how- 
ever, will  most  likely  still  go  on  planting  kinds  that 
are  fashionable  simply  because  about  them  there 
is  a  certain  degree  of  novelty.  T.  Baines. 


The  Spindle  Tree.  —  In  my  recent  notes 
from  Devon  (Garden,  Dec.  27,  p.  531)  reference 
was  made  to  the  Spindle  Tree  (Euonymus  euro- 
pa3us),  which  was  then  covered  with  its  lovely 
fruit  of  carmine-pink,  like  Maltese  crosses,  adding 
a  charm  to  the  winter  beauty  of  the  Devonshire 
lanes.  A  lady  has  sent  me  the  following  quota- 
tion from  one  of  the  minor  poems  of  our  Poet 
Laureate : — 

And  after  autumn  past^if  left  to  pass 
His  autumn  into  seeming  leafless  days- 
Draw  towards  the  long  frosts  and  longest  night. 
Wearing  his  wisdom  lightly,  like  the  fruit 
Which  in  our  ifinter  woodland  looks  afioimr. 

The  poem  in  which  this  occurs  is  "  A  Dedication," 
and  the  footnote  to  the  line  In  italics  is  "  The 
fruit  of  the  Spindle  Tree— Euonymus  europajus." 
Why  should  not  this  beautiful  plant  be  grown  in 
pots  for  winter  decoration  as  we  now  grow  the 
red-berried  Aucubas  ?  It  would  be  a  charming 
plant  for  Christmas  decorations.  I  see  standards 
of  it  offered  for  sale  here  and  there  by  various 
nurserymen.  These  well  fruited  must  be  very  beau- 
tiful.—Wm.  Beockbank,  Jan.  17. 

Golden  Scotch  Fir.— Miss  Owen  (p.  45) 
need  be  by  no  means  dubious  as  to  the  character 
of  this  valuable  acquisition  being  retained  in  trees 
of  a  large  size.    In  a  mixed  Larch  and  Scotch  Fir 
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plantation  on  the  property  of  Sir  William  Veruer. 
Bart,  and  but  a  few  miles  from  the  shores  of 
Lough  Neagh,  I  have  often  directed  attention  to  an 
unusually  fine  specimen  of  this  Conifer.  Ten  years 
ago  it  was  about  16  feet  in  height,  but  since  that 
time  I  have  not  seen  it,  although  twigs  for  scientific 
purposes  have  been  sent  me  on  several  occasions. 
Unlike  the  specimens  mentioned  by  Miss  Owen 
and  "  C.  A.  JI.  C."  (p.  40),  the  one  in  question  did 
not  become  green  in  summer,  but  at  all  times  re- 
tained its  distinct  and  beautiful  variegation.  It 
was  a  choice  plant,  and  increased  in  splendour  as 
it  advanced  in  age. — A.  D.  Webster. 


ORCHID    NOTES. 


Cypripedium  Splcerlantun.— A  distinct  variety  of 
this  Lady's  Slipper  Orchid  has  t)een  sent  to  us  by  Captain 
Hopegood,  of  Ferniebank,  Bridge  of  Allan.  Its  flowers 
are  remarliable  for  the  high  colour  of  the  dorsal  sepal. 
Qaite  a  broad  and  deep  stripe  of  claret  runs  up  tlie  midrile 
of  it,  while  the  base  of  the  sepal  is  lieavilv  stained  wi'li  tlie 
same  colour.    It  ia  the  highest-tinted  fomi  we  have  seen. 

Vanda  peduncularie.— In  May  last  year  I 
received  from  Ceylon  a  plant  of  Cottonia  (or 
Vanda)  peduncularis.  It  is  now  quite  established 
in  a  teak  basket  hung  up  in  a  small  stove,  but 
has  not  yet  flowered.  Can  any  reader  of  The 
Garden  give  me  some  information  about  Vanilla 
Walkeri,  Vanda  spathulata,  V.  parviflora,  Cymbi- 
dium  bicolor,  Liparis  longipes,  Luisia  zeylanica, 
Oberonia  longibracteata.and  Josephia  lanceolata? 
They  came  with  the  Cottonia,  but  I  cannot  find 
their  names  in  any  book  or  catalogue  I  have. — 
M.  P.  F. 

Root    shoots    on    Phalaenopals.  —  In 

reference  to  Mr.  Woodland's  interesting  note  on 
this  subject  (p.  492),  I  may  say  that  two  in- 
stances have  come  under  my  notice  recently — one 
on  a  small  plant  of  P.  Stuartiana  in  Mr.  Coming's 
collection,  and  also  on  the  same  species  in  a  select 
collection  of  Orchids  belonging  to  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Troy,  N.Y.  In  both  instances  the  young  plants 
were  produced  from  the  ape.x  of  a  half-decayed 
root  outside  of  the  baskets.  Not  having  observed 
or  heard  of  its  occurring  in  any  other  variety  of 
Phalasnopsis,  I  think  it  must  be  peculiar  to 
Stuartiana.  Young  plants  are  often  produced  on 
flower-spikes,  and  I  have  occasionally  observed 
suckers  on  the  roots  of  Cypripediums. — F.  GoLD- 
EISG,  Kenifood,  Albntvj,  -V.I'. 

Winter-flo'werlng    Orchids.  —  What   a 

charming  effect  a  few  well-bloomed  Orchids  pro- 
duce at  this  time  of  year.  My  impression  is  that 
their  singularity  of  form  and  flower  as  well  as 
grace  and  beauty  is  only  fully  realised  when  they 
are  seen  in  companionship  with  fine-leaved  and 
flowering  plants  of  other  kinds.  Looking  at  some 
small,  but  nicely  bloomed  plants  of  Odontoglossum 
Alexandra,  Calanthe  vestita,  and  Cypripediums 
growing  in  a  general,  but  well  varied  collection  of 
plants  in  Sir  John  Ellis'  garden  at  Byfleet  the  other 
day,  I  could  not  but  think  that  many  fail  to  realise 
the  fact  that  in  this  way  they  might  invest  their 
warm  houses  with  an  additional  charm  at  this 
dreary  season  of  the  year.  The  Odontoglossnms 
are  growing  in  a  span-roofed  house  devoted  in  a 
great  measure  to  fine-leaved  decorative  plants, 
and  wherein  Callas,  Cyclamens,  and  other  flower- 
ing plants  are  gently  brought  along  into  early 
bloom.  Therefore,  they  do  not  get  special  accom- 
modation, but  get  about  the  same  atmospheric 
conditions  as  the  other  occupants  of  the  house  ; 
yet  no  plants  conld  look  healthier,  so  that  here  we 
have  good  proof  that  with  a  little  thought  and 
management  Odontoglossnms  may  be  grown  in 
any  ordinary  warm  house  where  the  winter  tem- 
perature does  not  ordinarily  exceed  .'i.'i^,  and  where 
little  or  no  artificial  heat  is  required  in  summer. 
The  exceeding  grace  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandnr 
has  caused  it  to  become  beloved  of  orchidists  and 
of  flower  lovers  generally,and  many  will  probably 
be  glad  to  know  that  they  may  grow  it  well 
even  if  not  possessed  of  an  Orchid  house. — By- 
fleet. 

Sphagnum  for  Orchids.— The  season 
having  arrived  when  Orchid  grower.=,  as  a  rule, 


will  be  potting  their  Orchids,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  state  that  in  my  experience  I  have 
always  had  a  decided  preference  for  what  is 
generally  termed  Scotch  JIos.^,  which  does  not 
grow  so  fast,  and  therefore  gives  much  less 
trouble  in  maintaining  an  even  surface  all  over 
the  pots  or  baskets  in  which  the  plants  are  grown, 
than  Moss  which  is  softer,  longer,  and  consequently 
more  fast  growing.  Some  plants  in  the  late  col- 
lection at  Dunlop  House  top-dressed  with  the 
Spliagnum  here  recommended  were  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  saw  them.  The  Moss  kept  beauti- 
fully green,  besides  lasting  for  a  whole  season 
without  ever  requiring  any  picking  whatever. 
That  got  from  the  hills  is  short  and  firm,  and 
keeps  much  longer  in  a  sweet,  healthy  state  than 
that  which  is  generally  found  growing  in  marshy 
places.  Of  all  sorts  of  Sphagnum  with  which  I 
have  had  any  experience  I  would  say  that  which 
is  found  growing  amongst  water  is  the  worst  that 
can  be  used.  It  does  not  last  much  over  six 
months  in  a  pot.  So  much  Sphagnum  being  re- 
quired where  Orchids  are  extensively  grown,  it 
should  be  the  first  consideration  to  have  it  of  the 
best  quality,  and  which  will  always  be  the  cheapest 
in  the  end,  all  things  considered.  I  have  often 
thought  that  if  it  were  pressed  so  as  to  take  most 
of  the  moisture  out  of  it  before  being  forwarded 
to  anyone,  it  would  effect  a  great  saving  in  the 
way  of  expense.  When  full  of  moisture  it  is  so 
heavy,  that  when  sent  any  distance  the  carriage 
becomes  a  serious  matter. — David  Kemp. 


ORCHIDS  FLOWERING  AT  KENWOOD,  N.Y. 
Though  the  Orchid  flowering  season  has  scarcely 
commenced  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
houses  here  are  looking  very  gay.  From  what  I 
glean  from  the  Orchid  notes  in  The  Garden,  I 
think  we  are  fully  three  weeks  earlier  in  this 
climate,  a  circumstance  probably  attributable 
to  a  better  ripened  condition  of  the  bulbs,  the 
result  of  stronger  sunlight,  and  to  less  cloudy 
weather  during  winter.  In  Mr.  Coming's  rich 
collection  at  Kenwood,  near  Albany,  more  than 
120  kinds  may  be  seen  in  fiower  at  the  present 
time.  Some  of  the  species  are  represented  by 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  plants,  such,  for 
instance,  as  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  Cypripedium 
insigne,  Cattleya  Triana,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Odon- 
toglossum crispum  and  Pescatorei,  Phala^nopsis 
amabilis  and  Schilleriana.  These  at  the  present 
season  make  the  largest  display,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly valuable  for  affording  a  supply  of  cut 
flowers,  for  which  there  is  generally  a  great 
demand  in  this  country.  Among  the  Cattleyas  in 
flower  is  the  new  and  much-criticised  C.  Perci- 
valiana,  represented  by  a  few  good,  but  many  bad 
varieties.  This  species  has  been  in  flower  a  long 
time,  and  is  now  on  the  wane.  Following  close 
upon  it  is  the  Triana;  sietion,  of  which  there  are 
a  few  good  varieties  open,  such  as  the  chastely 
beautiful  white  form  (alba).  Dodgsoni  is  one  of 
the  largest  forms,  but  inferior  to  many  in  colour  ; 
the  old,  but  somewhat  scarce  C.  quadricolor  is  also 
flowering  now.  Among  La^lias,  one  of  the  ele- 
gans  section  of  La^lia  enspatha,  named  Corningi, 
may  be  placed  in  the  front  frank.  We  find  that 
the  varieties  of  L.  anceps,  Hilli  and  Veitchi,  are 
much  earlier  than  the  type;  both  are  very  lovely. 
The  pretty  little  L.  albida  may  be  seen  in  all 
shades  of  colour  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest 
rose.  Among  the  Dendrobiums  the  most  note- 
worthy is  a  plant  of  D.  Dearei,  having  a  spike 
that  has  been  in  bloom  since  the  latter  part  of 
June,  and  some  of  the  flowers  are  still  perfectly 
fresh.  D.  Fytchianum  is  a  remarkably  free- 
flowering  species,  producing  spikes  of  white 
flowers,  on  both  new  and  old  bulbs.  D.  marmo- 
rat  um  and  Boxalli  we  have  proved  to  be  identically 
the  same.  The  old  and  curious  Veitchiannm  is 
bearing  a  spike  of  its  curious,  but  by  no  means 
showy  flowers.  Cypripediam  Spicerianum  is  pro- 
bably the  very  best  of  the  whole  genus,  which  is 
saying  a  good  deal,  but  no  other  can  equal  it 
in  combination  of  colour,  and  it  flowers  and  grows 
as  freely  as  the  old  C.  insigne,  though  requiring 
more  heat.  C.  nitens  much  resembles,  and  is  no 
better  than  C.  insigne.     We  have  C.  Balleniannm 


well  represented,  one  plant  carrying  thirteen 
flowers.  It  may  he  described  as  a  poor  variety  of 
Hookerfe,  though  flowering  at  a  different  season. 
A  large  and  very  dark  variety  of  Harrisiannm, 
called  Euperbum,  is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
type,  as  is  also  the  large  variety  of  selligemm, 
called  majns.  The  Vandas  in  flower  include 
the  true  insigne,  which  is  almost  a  perpetual 
flowerer,  and  the  Greyi  variety  of  V.  cojrulea,  a 
very  late  flowering  form  ;  it  possesses  a  fine  colour, 
and  the  flower  measures  fully  i\  inches  across.  A 
fine  specimen  of  Angra:cum  sesqnipedale  has  ten 
flowers.  The  Phalainopsis  house  is  not  rich  in  flower- 
ing varieties  at  this  season,  but  among  other  choice 
forms  may  be  noted  the  three  hybrids,  casta,  leu- 
chorrhoda,  and  Veitchi,  all  as  beautiful  as  they  are 
rare ;  also  the  dark  {rose  form  of  P.  Sanderiana, 
which  has  proved  such  a  lovely  addition  to  the 
genus.  P.  Valentine!  is  nearly  always  in  bloom 
with  us ;  it  may  be  described  as  a  purple  variety 
of  P.  cornu-cervi.  A  specimen  of  the  nobilis  va- 
riety  of  P.  Stuartiana  is  bearing  fifty-five  flowers 
on  a  six-branched  spike,  and  other  uncommon 
Phala;nc.psids  included  Boxalli  (a  synonym  of  P. 
Manni),  and  Day's  variety  of  amabilis,  the  latter 
being  very  fine.  Among  the  choicer  Odonto- 
glossnms are  the  following .  0.  prsestans,  a  hand- 
some .spotted  variety  in  the  way  of  O.  Andersonia- 
num,  of  which,  too,  there  is  a  plant  bearing  a  spike 
of  thirty-five  flowers.  O.  baphicanthum  has  a 
spike  bearing  thirty-three  flowers ;  there  are 
many  poor  varieties  under  this  name.  The  first 
retains  the  bright  yellow  colour  of  the  flowers  for 
five  or  six  weeks.  0.  Cooksoni,  Wilckeanum  and 
its  variety  pallens  are  the  best  of  the  large  spotted 
section.  A  good  variety  of  0.  hystrix,  called  mag- 
nificnm,  is  considered  a  poor  one  here.  The  rare 
0.  prasnitens  elegans  has  a  fine  spike  of  some 
fifteen  flowers.  Masdevallia  Roezli  and  Chim.-era 
are  the  two  best  of  the  Chimseroid  section.  Crossi 
racemosa  has  just  opened  its  pretty  flowers,  and 
will  prove  quite  an  acquisition.  It  grows  very 
freely  in  a  temperature  of  60°  night  and  day. 
Last,  but  not  least,  are  some  thirty  large  plants 
of  Sophronitis  grandifloraand  violacea,  averaging 
a  dozen  flowers  apiece.  F.  Goldeing. 


NOTES  ON  HELLEBORES. 

The  Biverston  hybrid  ?~This  very  interesting 
variety  of  H.  niger  claims  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  It  is  the  only  example  I  have  come  across 
in  which  there  is  combined  in  one  plant  the  green 
petiole,  purple  mottled  flower-stalk,  and  the  pink 
stigma.  I  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  a  hybrid  from  altifolius  x  angustifolius 
of  the  green-stalked  variety,  probably  the  Irish 
form,  "  St.  Brigid'e."  The  flower,  again,  is  most  dis- 
tinct, very  nearly  approaching  in  purity  of  colour 
that  of  the  latter  variety.  It  has,  however,  a 
sturdier  and  dwarfer  leaf.  The  pink  crown  to  the 
style  is  a  marked  peculiarity  of  H.  n.  altifolius.  It 
occurs  rarely  in  other  varieties,  but  it  is  always  in 
altifoUus,  and  it  is  always  in  the  Riverston  variety, 
and  most  strongly  developed.  Mr.  Poe's  flowers 
have  been  on  my  table  now  twelve  days,  and  the 
pink  stigma;  are  still  bright,  even  in  decay.  Here, 
then,  we  have  most  conclusive  evidence  of  a  true 
hybrid,  although  the  editor  of  The  Garden  "can- 
not regard  it  as  a  hybrid."  "  Possibly,"  he  says, 
"it  may  be  the  true  H.  niger  major;  "  but  this  is 
a  well-known  plant,  and  it  has  not  the  pink  style. 
Mr.  Poe  also  points  out  that  his  variety  blooms 
before  H.  n.  major. 

H.  N.  ALTIFOLIUS. — Mr.  Stamps,  of  Bishops- 
teignton,  has  been  induced  to  sell  his  fine  plant 
for  a  very  large  sum,  and  it  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
been  taken  up  and  sent  to  the  gardens  belonging 
to  a  Scotch  castle.  The  roots  were  found  to  go 
down  to  a  depth  of  over  3  feet,  showing  the  need 
for  deep  trenching  and  for  the  preparation  of  good 
soil  to  this  depth  for  large  specimens.  I  should 
be  very  much  afraid  that  the  removal  of  so  large 
a  plant  would  be  a  dangerous  proceeding,  and  that 
the  plant  would  take  a  long  time  to  recover. 
Better  far  would  it  have  been  to  have  grown 
younger  plants,  and  they  would  soon  have  become 
big  ones  on  Mr.  Stamps'  system. 

SrocMurst.  Wm.  Brockbank. 
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SOMERHILL,  KENT. 
Although  more  famous  for  historic  associations 
than  for  its  garden,  Somerhill,  the  Kentish  resi- 
dence of  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  must  be  placed 
amongst  the  noble  country  seats  to  which  Kent 
owes  so  much  of  its  traditional  beauty.  There 
are  other  places  more  ancient  in  the  county,  as, 
for  instance,  Penshurst  and  Ightham,  both  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  but  there  are  few  to  which 
belong  such  a  chequered  history  as  that  which 
Somerhill  possesses.  From  what  may  be  gleaned 
from  history,  it  appears  that  it  had  an  ill-starred 
beginning.  We  are  told  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
granted  to  the  widow  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of 
Essex,  as  a  sort  of  recompense  for  the  loss  she  had 
sustained,  a  good  slice  of  land  in  the  South  Frith, 
which  at  that  time  contained  a  forest  and  chase. 
The  countess  subsequently  married  the  Earl  of 
Clanricarde,   who   then    commenced    to    build   a 


this  impression,  the  sky  line  being  broken  by  the 
pointed  gables  in  a  most  picturesque  manner. 
The  ground  plan  of  the  building  takes  the  form  of 
a  parallelogram,  and  looking  at  it  broadside 
from  the  park  it  has  the  apj^earance  of  being  of 
enormous  extent,  which  indeed  it  is,  for  since  its 
present  possessor  became  the  owner  of  it  he  has 
made  extensive  additions  to  it,  these  being  for  the 
most  part  in  strict  harmony  with  the  original 
architecture. 

Returning  once  more  to  the  history  of  the  Somer- 
hill estate,  the  heir,  after  the  death  of  the  Earl 
of  Clanricarde  in  1625  (a  year  or  so  after  he  had 
finished  the  house),  was  his  son  Ulick,  but  it 
appears  that  he  became  attached  to  the  cause  of 
Charles  I. ;  consequently  Parliament  declared 
him  a  delinquent,  and  sequestered  his  Ken- 
tish estates  and  gave  them  to  the  Earl 
of    Essex,    then    a    general  in    the    Parliament 


and  after  him  the  family  of  the  present  owner. 
Somerhill  has  thus  passed  through  many  vicissi- 
tudes, which  add  so  much  to  its  interest ;  and 
though  it  has  been  changed  considerably  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  modern  life,  there  is  still,  as 
has  just  been  stated,  an  air  of  antiquity  about  it. 
From  whatever  point  it  is  seen  it  has  an  imposing 
appearance. 

Apart  from  the  house  itself,  the  principal  fea- 
ture of  Somerhill  is  the  park,  than  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  another  richer  in  scenery, 
being  most  beautifully  wooded  and  diversified  by 
hill  and  dale.  The  glory  of  the  place  is  its  Oaks, 
the  deep,  rich,  clayey  soil  being  just  suited  to 
them.  One  can  easily  perceive  that  generations 
ago  this  part  of  the  weald  was  a  forest,  and  the 
country  seats  that  occur  here  and  there  simply 
clearings  in  the  great  wood.  Walpole,  who  visited 
Somerhill  in  17.")2,  wrote,  "  The  house  stands  high. 


SOMERHILL.    From  the  lawn . 


mansion  on  his  newly-acquired  property.  The 
house  was,  however,  not  completed  until  about  the 
year  1621,  when  it  was  named  Somerhill,  and  the 
earl  was  afterwards  created  an  English  peer  under 
the  title  of  Baron  of  Somerhill. 

The  spot  chosen  for  the  mansion  was  probably  the 
most  appropriate  that  could  be  found  on  the  estate. 
Itoccupiesacoramanding  eminence  on  thenorthern 
side,  overlooking  a  wide  stretch  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  original  house  has,  during  the 
course  of  over  two  centuries,  been  subjected  to 
alterations,  not  always,  perhaps,  in  correct  taste, 
but  as  a  whole  it  is  still  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  the  architectural  style  of 
the  period  of  James  I.  It  is  built  of  stone,  appa- 
rently quarried  in  the  neighbourhood— a  sand- 
stone of  a  soft  grey  tone,  veined  with  streaks  of 
red.  The  original  part  of  the  house  is  very  beauti- 
ful— the  stone,  tempered  by  the  weather  of  some 
two  centuries  and  more,  being  of  that  soft,  quiet 
tone  which  gives  to  the  place  such  an  air  of  an- 
tiquity.   The  outline  of  the  house,  too,  adds  to 


army.  At  his  death,  in  1616,  Parliament  handed 
Somerhill  over  to  John  Bradshaw,  President  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  in  which  court  King 
Charles  stood  his  trial.  Judge  Bradshaw  dying 
in  1659,  the  estate  went  to  his  son,  but  on  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  in  1660,  Somerhill  passed 
again  into  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Clanricarde, 
who  died  in  16")!).  The  heiress  to  the  estate  then 
was  Margaret,  wife  of  Viscount  Muskerry,  and 
during  that  time  Somerhill  was  the  favourite 
resort  of  the  courtiers  of  Charles  II.  About  the  same 
time  the  virtues  of  the  waters  of  Tunbridge  Wells 
became  known,  and  their  popularity  was  in  no 
small  measure  due  to  I^ady  Muskerry,  who  lived 
in  brilliant  style — so  brilliant,  indeed,  that  diffi- 
culties overtook  her,  and  after  parting  with  a 
great  portion  of  the  estate  she  died  in  distress  in 
1698.  Somerhill  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
Mr.  Dekins,  who  about  the  year  1712  conveyed  his 
estate  to  Mr.  John  Woodgate,  of  Penshurst,  whose 
family  held  the  property  for  a  long  period,  f.'ub- 
sequently  a  Mr.  Alexander  became  possessor  of  it. 


commaiids  a  vast  landscape  beautifully  wooded, 
and  has  quantities  of  large  old  trees  to  shelter 
itself,  some  of  which  might  well  be  spared  to  open 
views."  Such  is  still  the  case,  though  perhaps  the 
need  of  opening  views  is  not  so  apparent  as  when 
Walpole  visited  the  place.  In  some  parts  of  the  park 
the  trees  form  dense  groves,  some  of  which  would 
well  stand  thinning.  Very  old  trees,  such  as  one 
meets  with  at  Penshurst,  Cobham,  and  other  places 
in  Kent,  are  not  conspicuous  at  Somerhill.  The 
Oaks  appear  to  range  in  age  from  100  to  200  years ; 
hence  they  are  just  in  their  prime,  and  their  pon- 
derous boles,  averaging  about  a  yard  in  diameter, 
are  as  sound  as  a  rock,  their  huge  limbs  and  wide- 
spreading  heads  indicating  that  they  are  in  their 
heyday  of  growth.  As  soon  as  one  enters  the  lodge 
gate  from  Tonbridge,  which,  by  the  way,  is  about 
Ifr  miles  distant,  one  is  struck  with  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  the  park.  Whether  the  groves  of  Oaks 
through  which  the  drive  is  cut  were  planted  or 
thinned  out  of  the  forest  it  would  be  difficult  to  say, 
but  it  is  evident  that  whoever  thinned  or  planted 
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them  had  a  rare  eye  to  the  pictaresque,  as  they  are 
grouped  in  a  most  artistic  manner.  They  do  not 
stand  one  here  and  another  thereat  stated  distances 
apart,  all  being  of  the  same  size  :  on  the^contrary, 
they  occnr  in  little  gronps  of  from  three  to  half-a- 
dozen  trees,  chiefly  of  different  ages  and  sizes.  In 
some  cases  one  may  see  a  conple  growing  as  close 
as  if  planted  in  the  same  hole,  the  weaker  of  the 
two  leaning  away  from  the  stronger.  Again,  one 
may  see  Oaks  and  Thorns  in  charming  association, 
and  sometimes  mixed  with  Holly.  The  way  in 
which  the  park  is  studded  with  trees  points  to  the 
supposition  that  the  original  wood,  forest,  or 
chase,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  had  merely 
been  thinned  out  to  make  openings  for  the  green- 
sward. There  is  quite  a  wealth  of  Oaks  in  this 
park,  which  in  bygone  days,  when  "  hearts  of  Oak  " 
were  relied  on  for  the  "wooden  walls  of  England,' 
would  have  been  the  envy  of  a  timber  contractor 
for  the  navy.  The  conspicuous  absence  of  very 
old  trees  such  as  one  sees  at  other  places  in  the 
county,  as,  for  instance,  at  Cobham  and  Pens- 
hurst,  may  be  probably  due  to  impoverishment  of 
the  estate  in  Lady  JIuskerry's  ticne.  Xo  doubt  the 
Oaks,  which  at  that  period  were  in  such  demand 
for  ship  timber,  were  the  first  to  be  converted  into 
ready  money,  and  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
the  present  large  trees  are  only  a  conple  of  cen- 
turies old  seems  to  corroborate  this  supposition, 
as  they  could  have  been  then  but  mere  saplings, 
not  ripe  for  the  axe. 

Though  about  SomerhiU  the  Oak  is  most  con- 
spicuous, other  trees  flourish  equally  well :  for 
instance,  there  are  some  fine  Ashes  in  the  park 
which  seem  to  delight  in  the  clayey  soil.  Beeches 
are  not  plentiful,  but  a  few  towering  giants  may  be 
seen  here  and  there,  and  in  one  part  near  the  house 
a  lane  is  cut  so  deeply  through  a  grove  of  Beeches, 
that  their  network  of  roots  serves  as  a  wall  to 
keep  up  the  bank.  This  old  lane  is  so  picturesque, 
that  we  regret  we  were  unable  to  illustrate  it. 
Here  and  there  on  the  rising  knolls  in  the  park 
stand  groups  of  Scotch  Fir,  old  and  weather- 
beaten, rugged, and  highlypicturefque,  particularly 
in  winter.  Some  of  the  isolated  specimens  of  de- 
ciduous trees,  too,  are  marvels  of  symmetry,  with 
their  branches  sweeping  the  ground  on  all  sides. 
A  wide  expanse  of  water  just  after  the  entrance 
gate  is  passed  forms  a  beautiful  feature,  being 
studded  with  picturesque  islets,  while  its  outline 
is  natural  and  the  margins  untouched  by  art.  This 
lake  has  apparently  been  formed  by  damming  a 
small  stream  running  through  the  valley  to  join  the 
Medway.  The  carriage  drive  crosses  the  lake  by 
an  old  stone  bridge,  and  from  this  point  can  be 
seen  one  of  the  best  glimpses  of  landscape  beauty 
about  the  place.  The  ground  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  house  is  level  and  rectangular,  a  kind 
of  broad  terrace ;  and  here  is  the  flower  garden,  con- 
sisting of  afewbeds  of  simple  design,  which  in  sum- 
mer are  planted  with  bold  groups  of  showy  things, 
as  single  Dahlias,  Etses,  and  such  like,  quite  suffi- 
cient to  give  an  air  of  cheerfulness  to  the  place, 
while  the  house  itself  is  draped  with  twiners  and 
climbers,  which  form  a  tracery  of  green  on  the 
grey  old  walls.  A  few  fine  trees  grace  the  lawn, 
such  as  Lebanon  and  Atlas  Cedars,  but  there  is  an 
absence  of  those  pyramidal  coniferous  trees  which 
in  so  many  cases  spoil  the  effect  of  lawns  ;  indeed, 
in  this  case  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  introduce 
any  of  the  modem  Conifers  near  the  grand  old 
pile  ;  they  would  not  only  detract  from  its  simple 
grandeur  and  ancient  aspect,  but  would  tend  to 
impart  to  it  a  villa-like  appearance.  The  boundary 
between  the  lawn  and  the  park  is  a  parapet  wall, 
rather  too  high ;  in  fact,  as  seen  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  house,  it  has  rather  an  awkward 
appearance,  being  quite  in  the  middle  distance. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  occurrence  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  demesnes,  that  a  public  path  cuts 
through  the  place,  and,  in  this  case,  passes  close  to 
the  house.  Formerly  the  public  passed  quite  in 
view  of  the  windows,  but  Sir  Julian  has  had  a 
sunken  path  made,  which  is  not  only  effectually 
out  of  sight,  but  gives  a  shorter  cut  to  the 
public.  This  sunk  path,  recently  formed  at  no 
small  expense,  is  not  such  an  eyesore  in  the 
grounds  as  one  would  Imagine ;  on  the  contrary. 


it  has  rather  a  good  effect,  the  retaining  walls 
being  built  of  rough-hewn  blocks  of  veined  sand- 
stone.   A  bridge  across  the  path  connects 

The  kitchen  gabden  with  the  lawn.  The 
whole  of  this  department  must  be  regarded  from 
quite  a  utilitarian  standpoint ;  nothing  is  grown 
that  is  not  useful  either  for  the  cook,  the  dessert 
table,  or  the  floral  decorator,  and,  as  may  be 
imagined,  a  vast  amount  of  garden  produce  is  re- 
quired to  satisfy  the  demands  of  such  a  great 
establishment.  The  kitchen  garden  is  provided 
with  a  network  of  walls,  so  that  abundant  space 
is  afforded  for  fruit  trees,  which  cover  every  yard 
of  wall.  Peaches  and  i^ectarines  thrive  here  to 
perfection  on  the  open  walls  as  well  as  under 
glass,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  during 
the  last  season  no  fewer  than  7000  fr\uts  were 
gathered  from  the  trees.  A  good  many  kinds  of 
Peaches  and  Xectarines  are  grown,  but  only  those 
of  first-rate  quality.  Of  the  less  common  sorts, 
Mr.  Hopgood,  the  gardener,  speaks  highly  of  such 
kinds  as  Stirling  Castle,  Sea  Eagle,  llr.  Gladstone, 
Early  Sylva,  and  Dr.  Hogg,  the  two  latter  for  an 
early  crop.  Such  sorts  as  Lord  Palmerston,  though 
they  have  fine  large  fruits,  but  no  flavour,  are  not 
tolerated.  This  wise  discrimination  of  sorts  does 
not  stop  with  the  Peaches.  It  is  followed  out 
also  with  the  Grapes,  Tomatoes,  Jlelons,  and  other 
fruits.  For  instance,  one  may  find  here  the  some- 
what uncommon  sight  of  a  whole  vinery  devoted 
to  Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat  Grape,  which  is 
grown  to  perfection,  the  bunches  being  large  and 
admirably  coloured.  The  crop  of  this  Grape 
which  hung  in  the  vineries  last  September  was  a 
remarkable  sight.  Its  fine  flavour  is  much  appre- 
ciated here,  although  it  is  not  generally  considered 
the  most  desirable  Grape  to  grow.  The  Lady 
Downes  variety  is  also  a  favourite.  Tomatoes 
under  glass  are  a  great  speciality.  They  are  grown 
on  upright  trellises,  the  favourite  kinds  being 
Vick's  Criterion,  Hathaway's  Excelsior,  and  Trent- 
ham  Fillbasket.  The  last  named  is  grown  most 
abundantly,  it  being  so  productive,  as  much  as 
three  bushels  of  fruit  being  the  yield  of  one  house 
in  a  season.  Such  large  and  clumsy-fruited  sorts 
as  President  Garfield  find  no  place  here,  their 
fruits  being  rejected  by  the  cooks,  who  prefer  those 
of  moderate  size  and  smooth  and  symmetrical 
shape.  The  big  and  ugly  fruits  are  only  fit  for 
sauces  and  such  like.  The  favourite  Melons  are 
William  Tillery  and  Victory  of  Bath,  two  excellent 
sorts  when  grown  as  they  should  be. 

The  plant  HorsES  are  crowded  with  a  stock 
suitable  either  for  yielding  an  abundant  supply  of 
cut  flowers  or  for  embellishing  tables,  halls,  rooms, 
kc.  For  the  latter  purpose  there  are  stately  Palms, 
Cycads,  Anthoriums,  and  the  like ;  Maiden-hair 
Ferns,  including  the  beautiful  new  Adiantum  Vic- 
toriiE  and  A.  rhodophyllum.  The  other  parts  of 
the  garden  are  in  keeping  with  the  importance  of 
the  place.  Visitors  to  Somerhill  interested  in 
horses  should  obtain  permission  to  see  tie  stables, 
which  are  fitted  in  the  most  elaborate  way. 

W.  GOLDHISG. 


530". — Ice  and  icehouses. — In  order  to 
have  ice  keep  it  should  be  collected  and  stored 
while  firm  through  freezing,  and  not  when  a  thaw 
has  set  in,  as  then  there  is  much  loss  in  the  cart- 
ing and  getting  it  into  the  house,  for  while  this 
work  is  going  on,  the  water  running  from  it  and 
draining  over  the  whole  surface  melts  it  fast,  and  it 
does  not  get  together  in  the  solid  mass  in  the  way 
it  does  whUe  frost  is  still  on.  The  great  thing  is 
to  break  it  up  small,  which  can  best  be  done  while 
it  is  being  thrown  into  the  carts,  as  then  each 
piece  as  it  falls  can  be  smashed  by  a  knock  or  two 
from  a  long-handled  wooden  mallet,  which  could 
not  be  done  when  a  lot  is  lying  together  in  a  heap 
at  the  house.  This  ought  to  be  lined  round  with 
straw  tied  up  in  small  bundles,  and  a  good  thick 
layer  placed  over  the  top,  which  will  exclude  the 
air,  while  that  around  the  sides  will  do  the  same 
and  afford  the  requisite  drainage.  An  icehouse 
to  be  good  should  be  in  a  cool,  shady  position,  and 
so  constructed  that  the  passage  leading  to  it  is 
sloping  down,  that  the  ice  when  shot  from  the 
carts  may  slide  or  be  pushed  in  without  the  labour 


of  lifting.  The  shape  of  the  house  matters  little, 
as  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  an  egg,  square,  or  long, 
but  it  must  be  properly  drained,  and  it  is  best  to 
be  tapering,  so  as  to  be  a  little  smaller  at  the 
bottom,  as  the  ice  then  wedges  itself  at  the  sides 
and  rests  tightly  against  the  straw  lining.  The 
point  to  be  particular  about  is  to  have  the  entrance 
doors  close  fitting,  so  as  to  be  as  air-tight  as 
possible. — S.  D. 


KEW  PLANTS  OF  18Si. 
Prolific  in  the  way  of  new  plants  as  may  have 
been  many  of  the  preceding  seasons,  the  year  which 
has  just  passed  away  is  not  at  all  behind  them  in 
this  respect.  On  the  8th  of  April  ten  varieties  of 
Azalea  indica  were  shown  by  L.  Van  Houtte,  all  of 
which  were  awarded  first-class  certificates.  These 
ten  varieties  were  all  undoubtedly  of  superior 
quality.  Souvenir  du  Due  d'Albany  was  unani- 
mously acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  most  dis- 
tinct of  this  remarkable  set.  It  is  without  ex- 
ception the  largest  flowered  white  variety  yet 
raised  ;  its  handsome  flowers,  of  snowy  whiteness, 
generally  single,  but  with  a  slight  tendency  to  be- 
come double,  measure  fully  4.}  inches  across,  and 
in  general  appearance  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  beautiful  Rhododendron  Veitchia- 
num,  the  more  so,  because  in  this  Azalea  the  edges 
of  the  petals  are  very  elegantly  crisped  or  undu- 
lated. Among  the  most  striking  varieties  shown 
at  the  same  time  by  the  same  raiser  were  Comte 
de  Paris,  a  single  flower  of  very  fine  form  and 
large  size,  vrith  broad  petals  overlapping  each 
other  of  a  conspicuous  salmon-pink  colour,  and 
broadly  edged  with  white,  spotted  and  blotched 
with  carmine.  John  T.  D.  Llewellyn,  delicate 
flesh  pink  ■,  the  flowers  of  this  are  very  large  and 
very  double,  and  their  petals,  which  are  broadly 
edged  with  white,  are  heavily  blotched  with 
crimson  in  the  centre.  Baron  Kathaniel  de 
Eothschild,  also  belonging  to  the  double-flowered 
section,  of  which  it  will  always  remain  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments,  has  flowers  of  a 
peculiar  rich  ro-e-purple  and  very  perfect  in 
shape,  forming  quite  a  rosette  of  slightly  undu- 
lated petals.  A  fortnight  later  another  Continental 
grower.  M.  Kossee',  also  exhibited  under  the  name 
of  Souvenir  de  Marie  Rosseel,  an  exceedingly 
handsome  and  wonderfully  free -flowering  form  of 
Azalea  indica,  and  one  which  was  unanimously 
ranked  as  one  of  the  very  best  among  the  already 
numerous  double  varieties.  The  plants  shown 
were  only  small  specimens,  but  so  literally  covered 
were  they  with  lovely  salmon-pink  blossoms  of 
medium  size  and  perfect  form,  that  they  captivated 
the  attention  of  all  those  present ;  therefore  this 
variety  cannot  well  fail  to  become  a  general 
favourite.  Some  of  our  home  growers  also  showed 
some  good  Azaleas.  Mrs.  Alfred  Heaver,  shown  by 
Mr.  Todman,  is  a  very  free-flowering  variety  with 
pure  white  semi-double  flowers  of  good  substance 
and  form.  As  it  was  shown  early  in  March  and  in 
capital  condition,  it  may  with  some  reason  be  ex- 
pected to  be  an  excellent  plant  for  early  forcing. 
Besides  those  just  enumerated  I  may  also  mention 
as  deserving  a  special  notice  the  home-raised  va- 
rieties— Antigone,  Little  Beauty,  La  MerveiUeuse, 
and  Princess  of  Wales. 

Oechids. 
Of  Orchids,  no  fewer  than  "5  were  awarded  first- 
class  certificates,  a  fact  indicating  plainly  what  an 
amount  of  interest  is  vested  in  these  deseri-ing 
plants,  many  of  the  best  of  which  only  reqnire- 
cool  temperature.  Of  Odontoglossums  alone,  18 
were  deemed  wor'hy  oE  special  distinction,  while 
a  dozen  or  so  of  Cattleyas  and  the  same  quantity 
of  Cypripedinms  were  likewise  successful  in  the 
competition  for  awards.  Amongst  Odontoglof- 
sums,  the  most  marvellous  plant  is  undoubtedly 
O.  Alexandre  Veitchianum,  a  variety  with  flowers 
perfect  in  form  and  beautifully  spotted.  This 
became  the  property  of  Baron  Schroeder.  Other 
fine  varieties  of  0.  Alexandrte  or  crispum  are  Bal- 
lantinei,  a  charming  form,  quite  different  from  all 
others.  Its  flowers  are  very  large  and  beautifully 
shaped,  on  account  of  their  broad  sepals  being 
overlapping,  of  a  pure  white  and  maried  with  very 
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large  blotches  of  chestnut-brown,  which  render  the 
flowers  particularly  attractive.  Roseum  guttatum 
is  another  of  those  wonderful  forms  of  Alexandrfe 
which  cannot  possibly  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
It  is  not  only  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  its 
well-shaped  flowers,  which  measure  nearly  4  inches 
across,  but  is  essentially  distinct  from  all  others 
through  the  peculiar  and  pleasing  colouring  of 
their  wide  and  overlapping  sepals,  profusely 
marked  with  large  irregular  spots  of  rosy  purple 
on  a  white  ground.  Besides  the  forms  just 
named  there  are  also  several  others,  such  as 
delliense,  guttatum,  and  Souvenir  du  Prince 
Leopold,  all  of  which  were  honoured  with  first- 
class  certificates.  Different  from  all  others  is 
D.  crispum  aureum,  a  kind  with  large,  well-shaped 
flowers,  the  broad  sepals  and  petals  of  which,  in- 
stead of  being  white,  as  is  usually  the  case,  are  of 
a  clear,  soft,  yet  bright,  canary  colour,  spotted 
with  cinnamon-red.  They  are  particularly  attrac- 
tive through  their  being  much  crisped  and  crimpled, 
and  also  from  the  fact  of  their  being  borne  on  a 
tall  wavy  spike.  Of  other  Odontoglossums  not 
belonging  to  the  crispum  or  Alexandrse  class  must 
be  mentioned  the  beintiful  0.  excellens,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  triumphans 
and  Pescatorei.  The  flowers  of  this  are  equal  in 
tize  to  those  of  a  good  form  of  the  first  named 
species,  but  its  sepals  are  white,  largely  bordered 
with  yellow,  while  its  lip,  which  is  of  large  dimen- 
sions, shows  on  a  white  ground  large  spots 
of  a  chestnut-brown  colour  copiously  dotted 
all  over  it.  Notice  must  also  be  taken  of  the 
lovely  0.  Oerstedi ;  this  produces  on  each  of  its 
small  bulbs  a  solitary  IJower,  waxy  white,  and 
spotted  in  the  centre  with  yellow,  making  it  one 
of  the  prettiest  of  cool-house  Orchids.  0.  vexil- 
larium  superbum  is  undoubtedly  the  handsomest 
variety  of  this  useful  summer-flowering  species. 
Its  flowers  are  deep  rose-pink  and  well  formed, 
the  centre  being  ornamented  with  a  large  blotch 
of  maroon-crimson  of  the  deepest  hue.  0.  elegans 
superbissimum  should  also  be  mentioned ;  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  O.  Halli 
and  cirrhosum.  O.  PoUettiannm  is  exceedingly 
fine  in  form  and  heavily  spotted.  O.  mulus,  poly- 
xanthum,  and  Williamsianum  belong  to  the  grande 
type.  To  Oncidium  has  been  added  Jonesianum, 
a  most  distinct  and  welcome  addition.  This  new 
and  interesting  species  belongs  to  the  section  pro- 
vided with  quite  round  and  fleshy  or  Fiush-like 
leaves  ;  its  lovely  flowers,  which  measure  about  2 
inches  across,  are  produced  in  somewhat  lax  spikes, 
and  are  conspicuous  among  all  others  by  its  sepals 
and  petals,  which  are  greenish  yellow  in  colour 
spotted  with  cinnamon-red,  and  contrasting  singu- 
larly with  the  pure  white  ground  of  the  broad  lip, 
which  is  also  spotted  with  cinnamon.  Cattleyas 
and  Lselias  may  fairly  be  ranked,  as  regards  use- 
fulness, next  to  the  Odontoglossums. 

Of  C.  Mendeli  we  have  such  marvellous  forms 
as  marginata  and  selbornensis,  the  former  pro- 
ducing large  well-shaped  and  splendidly  coloured 
flowers,  the  lip  of  which  is  adorned  with  a  broad 
and  conspicuous  margin  of  rich  magenta-crimson. 
The  most  distinctive  character  of  the  latter  is  the 
exquisite  frilling  of  the  lip,  the  throat  of  which  is 
a  lovely  mixture  of  lemon-yellow  and  white. 
Although  of  smaller  dimensions  than  marginata, 
the  flowers  of  this  variety  are  equally  attractive  ; 
they  are  irreproachable  in  form,  and  the  deep 
rosy  lilac  colour  of  their  broad  sepals  is  shown  off  to 
advantage  by  the  glowing  carmine-magenta  hue 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  large  dilated  lip.  Fore- 
most amongst  varieties  of  C.  Triana;  stands 
Leeana ;  this  variety  is  remarkable  for  the  charm- 
ing Colour  of  its  flowers  as  well  as  for  their  large 
size,  measuring,  as  they  do,  8  inches  across  the 
outspread  sepals ;  the  lip,  the  neck  of  which  forms 
a  prominent  sharp  ridge,  measures  2  inches  across 
and  the  outer  sepals  about  1  inch,  while  the  inner 
ones  are  not  less  than  3  inches  broad  and  of  such  a 
firm  texture  as  to  hold  themselves  out  quite  boldly  ; 
they  are  of  a  delicate  mauve  colour,  while  that  of 
the  labellum  is  carmine-magenta,  gradually  deep- 
ening towards  the  interior  of  the  throat.  C. 
Trianse  splendidissima  is  a  fine  variety,  the  flowers 
of  which,  though  of  a  much  smaller  size  than  those 
of  the  preceding,  are  of  perfect  form  and  particu- 


larly handsome,  being  carmine-purple  with  a  wide 
labellum  beautifully  and  conspicuously  frilled  at 
the  margins.  The  varieties,  C.  Gaskelliana  and 
the  much-abused  C.  Percivaliana,  are  also  remark- 
ably good,  but  the  most  striking  new  member  of 
the  genus,  with  the  exception  of  home-grown 
hybrids,  has  undoubtedly  been  the  distinct  and 
attractive  C.  Schroederiana,  a  new  species  inter- 
mediate between  C.  Walkeriana  and  bicolor,  and 
whose  flowers,  which  are  about  i  inches  across, 
have  a  particularly  broad  lip  of  a  bright  glowing 
magenta  and  plum-coloured  sepals.  As  in  C.  bi- 
color, the  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  new  comer  reach  to 
about  12  inches  in  height,  and  bear  at  their 
summit  two  thick  ovate  leaves.  The  genus  which 
in  importance  comes  next  to  those  already 
treated  is  that  of  Cypripedium,  a  popular  class 
of  plants  and  of  easy  culture  when  com- 
pared with  most  other  Orchids,  inasmuch  as 
they  succeed  well  and  flower  freely  when 
grown  amongst  other  decorative  plants  in  either  a 
stove  or  intermediate  house.  Several  very  note- 
worthy additions  to  this  genus  have  been  made 
through  home-raised  hybrids.  The  most  striking 
species  among  the  new  comers  is  undoubtedly  the 
beautiful  and  distinct  C.  Godefroya3,  a  near  ally 
of  the  lovely  C.  niveum  and  concolor,  from  both  of 
which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  foliage,  by  the  re- 
flexed  upper  edge  of  its  petals,  and  specially  by 
the  remarkable  spotting  of  its  flowers,  which  are 
of  a  French  white,  spotted  all  over  with  magenta- 
purple.  The  dorsal  sepal,  which  is  suborbicular, 
is  tinged  with  pale  green  at  the  apex  ;  the  petals 
are  oval  oblong,  broad,  and  deflexed,  as  in  C.  con- 
color,  from  which,  however,  it  is  entirely  distinct. 
There  are  two  more  very  deserving  new  species 
named  C.  ciliolare  and  C.  Curtisi ;  the  latter  is 
very  handsome,  and  is  nearly  related  to  0.  argus 
and  superbiens,  though  entirely  distinct  from 
either  ;  the  former,  which  also  belongs  to  the  sec- 
tion of  Cypripediums  with  mottled  foliage,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  most  others  by  its  dark  purple 
pouch,  its  claret-purple  lateral  sepals,  and  by  a 
large  dorsal  one  striped  with  green  and  white. 
Amongst  other  Orchids  may  be  mentioned  Aerides 
Lawrencise  and  Sanderianum,  both  of  which  may 
be  best  desciibed  as  much  enlarged  forms  of  A. 
odoratum,  with  flowers  of  the  same  colour,  ivory- 
white,  tipped  with  amethyst,  but  attaining  very 
large  dimensions,  A.  Houllettianum  also  belonging 
to  the  crispum  section,  but  its  distinctly  coloured, 
deliciously  fragrant  flowers,  very  similar  in  form 
to  those  of  that  popular  species,  are  produced  on  a 
long  and  pendulous  spike  ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  of  a  soft  fawn  colour,  and  contrast  singularly 
with  the  deep  rose-magenta  colour  of  the  lip.  In 
Angr^cum  fastuosum  we  have  added  one  more  to 
the  list  of  small  gems.  This  has  small,  leathery, 
roundish  leaves.  The  flowers,  which  are  large  for 
the  size  of  the  plant,  are  produced  in  crowded 
clusters,  and  very  attractive,  being  snow-white, 
ornamented  with  the  usual  long  spur  peculiar  to 
all  species  belonging  to  this  genus.  Trichosma 
suavis  is  another  good  addition  to  small-flowered 
Orchids  and  delightfully  fragrant.  Its  ivory-white 
flowers  are  produced  in  gracefully  drooping  spikes, 
the  lip  being  the  only  part  possessing  any  colour ; 
it  is  heavily  barred  with  red,  and  furnished  at  its 
summit  with  a  bright  yellow  crest. 

Some  famous  hybrid  Orchids  have  been  produced, 
of  which  the  majority  are  due  to  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Seden.  It  is  only  four  years  since  Cypripe- 
dium Spicerianum  first  flowered,  and  in  January 
last  a  lovely  hybrid  from  it  was  offered  under  the 
name  of  C.  Leeanum,  the  result  of  a  cross  be- 
tween C.  insigne  Maulei  and  Spicerianum.  The 
flowers  of  this  are  larger  than  those  of  C.  Spiceri- 
anum and  furnished  with  a  pouch  of  darker  colour 
than  that  of  either  parent ;  the  broad  dorsal  sepal, 
which  is  nearly  all  white,  is  lined  and  dotted  with 
purple  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  intermediate 
between  that  of  the  two  parents.  Amongst  the 
many  other  good  things  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  same  raiser  may  be  mentioned  C.  albo-pur- 
purenm,  calurum,  and  Schroederfe — all  wonderful 
improvements  on  existing  kinds,  especially  the 
latter,  produced  by  a  cross  effected  between  Sedeni 
and  C,  caudatum  and  partaking  of  the  characters 
of    both   parents.      The    pouch  is   much   larger 


than  that  of  the  species,  but  the  sepals  are  con- 
siderably shorter ;  they  are  also  twisted  in  a  pleas- 
ing and  peculiar  way,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the 
flower,  of  a  beautiful  pinkish  colour,  C,  cardinale, 
also  belonging  to  the  same  group,  is  a  decided  ac- 
quisition, a  hybrid  between  Sedeni  and  Schlimi 
album  ;  its  sepals  and  petals  are  almost  pure  white 
and  the  pouch  is  of  a  deep  rosy  carmine.  In  the 
Selenipedium  section  we  have  to  record  a  marked 
addition,  in  which  the  flowers  are  much  larger 
than  those  of  C.  longifolium,  though  somewhat  of 
the  same  colour.  This  is  0.  grande,  a  very  vigorous 
grower,  and  one  which  throws  its  spike  of  flowers 
well  up  above  its  luxuriant  foliage.  Lastly,  there 
is  Cattleya  calumnata,  of  Continental  extraction, 
obtained  from  a  cross  between  C,  Aclandise  and 
Leopoldi  by  Mons,  A.  Bleu,  who  is  well  known  for 
his  successful  hybridisation  of  Caladiums,  This 
partakes  of  both  parents,  and  produces,  we  are  told, 
two  or  three  times  a  year  its  bright  flowers,  which 
are  freely  spotted  on  both  petals  and  sepals  with 
magenta-purple  on  a  pale  pinkish  ground. 

FlNE-FOLIAGED   PLANTS, 

Of  these  only  some  ten  species  have  been 
distinguished  by  first-class  certificates,  includ- 
ing five  of  Mr,  Wrigley's  hybrid  Sarra- 
cenias.  The  handsomest  of  all,  Wrigleyana, 
has  pitchered  leaves,  intermediate  in  size  and 
form  between  the  two  parents,  S,  psittacina 
and  Drummondi ;  they  are  slightly  curved,  of  a 
reddish  bright  tinge  and  prettily  netted  and 
mottled  with  white,  each  being  about  a  foot  in 
length.  Three  new  Caladiums,  Baron  James  de 
Rothschild,  L'Aurore,  and  Mitzand,  all  belonging 
to  the  section  with  bright  crimson  and  red- 
coloured  leaves,  have  been  added  to  the  already 
numerous  list  of  those  highly  ornamental  and 
easily  cultivated  plants ;  while  of  the  several 
Crotons  brought  under  notice.  Flambeau,  a  variety 
with  long  and  gracefully  recurved  leaves  of  a 
bright  yellow,  veined  and  ribbed  with  car- 
mine-crimson, and  raosaicus,  with  long  narrow 
leaves  of  a  green  ground,  mottled  and  veined 
with  crimson,  are  about  the  most  distinct. 
Dieffenbachia  Jenmani,  with  ample  and  broadly 
lance-shaped  leaves  of  deep  green  colour,  variegated 
with  transverse  bands  of  white,  is,  notwithstanding 
the  several  kinds  already  in  cultivation,  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  genus.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  Ficus  elastica  albo-variegata,  a  new  variety  of 
this  most  popular  species,  from  which  it  differs  in 
having  its  broad,  leathery  leaves  beautifully  varie- 
gated with  different  shades  of  creamy  white,  yel- 
low, and  green.  To  the  section  of  climbing  plants 
with  ornamental  foliage,  Philodendron  grandidens 
is  the  only  noteworthy  addition.  This  species  has 
long  and  somewhat  heart-shaped  leaves,  from  12 
inches  to  15  inches  in  length,  of  a  velvety  bronze 
green  colour,  relieved  by  whitish  veins  and  midrib. 
The  most  interesting  of  all  the  coloured  acquisi- 
tions is  undoubtedly  Amasonia  punicea,  an  ex- 
tremely handsome  stove  plant  of  erect,  shrubby 
growth,  with  large,  spreading  foliage,  which  when 
mature  is  dark  green.  This  new  introduction  from 
Tropical  America  is  extremely  ornamental  for 
several  months  at  a  stretch,  its  singular  flowers 
being  associated  with  brilliant  bracts,  like  those 
of  the  Poinsettia,  but  much  more  numerous,  ex- 
tending, as  they  do,  for  about  a  foot  along  the 
stem  ;  like  the  leaves  themselves,  they  are  lance- 
shaped  and  measure  from  2  inches  to  i  inches 
in  length  by  li  inches  in  breadth. 
Flowering  Plants. 

Had  it  not  been  for  several  remarkably  good 
hybrids  amongst  Amaryllises  and  Rhododendrons, 
last  year's  introduction  of  flowering  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  would  have  been  very  poor 
indeed,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  large  and 
highly-coloured  Dipladenia  named  EUiotti,  whose 
colour  is  a  uniform  pleasing  deep  rose-pink  ;  two 
remarkably  handsome  Epacrises,  Diadem  and  The 
Premier,  the  former  a  very  fine  variety  with  wide- 
tubed  flowers  of  a  lovely  rosy  carmine,  and  the 
latter  producing  long  spikes  densely  set  with 
large  blossoms  of  a  beautiful  clear  rose ;  and  the 
beautiful  and  thoroughly  distinct  Ixora  Westi, 
with  flower-buds  of  a  lovely  rose-pink  tinge,  which 
when  fully  open  show  the  interior  of  a  delicate 
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blush,  quite  distinct  from  all  others — no  great 
advance  has  been  made  on  flowering  plants  already 
in  cultivation.  A  goodly  array  o£  Amaryllises 
have  made  their  appearance,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  A.  Mrs.  Hird  and  Mrs.  W.  Lee,  the  latter 
belonging  to  the  reticulata  type,  being  a  hybrid 
between  that  species  and  one  of  the  hybrid 
race,  and  producing  flowers  of  medium  size, 
of  a  delicate  rose  colour  pencilled  with  a 
deeper  hue,  all  the  others  are  the  produce  of 
crosses  effected  at  Messrs.  Yeitch's  by  Mr. 
Heal,  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  for  so 
many  of  the  beautiful  forms  of  Rhododendrons 
of  the  javanicum  type.  Most  of  these  new  Amaryl- 
lises belong  to  the  bright  or  dark  coloured  section, 
A.  zitella  being  the  only  one  among  them  with  a 
carmine  ground  colour,  beautifully  striped  and 
banded  with  white.  The  flowers,  which  are  large, 
have  recurved  segments  and  partake  of  the  charac- 
ters of  the  well-known  A.  marginata.  A.  virgo  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  its  class  ;  its  flowers, 
which  are  of  ordinary  size  only,  are  of  excellent 
shape  and  vivid  scarlet,  banded  and  netted  with 
while.  Probably  the  largest  one  shown  this  sea- 
son was  A.  Sir  Kedvers  BuUer,  the  gigantic  and 
well-shaped  flowers  of  which  are  of  a  vivid  scarlet, 
relieved  by  a  broad  stripe  of  white  extending  the 
whole  length  of  each  petal,  and  measuring  nearly 
9  inches  in  diameter.  A.  Colonel  Burnaby,  General 
Graham,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  are  all  deep-coloured 
and  remarkably  handsome  varieties.  Different 
from  the  above  is  Mrs.  Shirley  Hibberd,  a  kind  dis- 
tinct not  only  in  ground  colour  or  markings,  but 
also  in  shape ;  it  belongs  to  the  Leopoldi  race, 
whose  distinguishing  characters  are  well-formed 
flowers  with  petals  tipped  with  a  lighter  colour. 
Those  of  the  kind  just  alluded  to  are  deep  crimson 
tipped  with  white.  In  Rhododendrons,  the  Javanese 
section  has  supplied  us  with  novelties  for  this  sea- 
son. Empress  is  a  lovely  variety,  distinct  from 
all  others  already  known.  It  has  large  and  finely 
shaped  flowers,  bordered  by  a  ring  of  very  pale 
pink,  the  rest  of  the  colour  being  salmon-pink — 
nearly  orange ;  President  and  Princess  Beatrice, 
both  of  which  produce  massive  trusses  of  flowers, 
circular  in  outline  and  thick  in  texture,  are  of 
vigorous  habit.  The  flowers  of  the  former  are 
reddish  orange  in  colour  flushed  with  pink,  those 
of  the  latter  of  a  most  delicate  shade  of  salmon- 
pink.  R.  Curtisi,  a  native  of  Sumatra,  where  it  is 
met  with  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  interesting  species  introduced 
for  several  years,  and  although  not  in  itself  a  very 
decorative  plant,  it  may  be  found  useful  in  the 
creation  of  a  new  race  of  dwarfer  and  more  busby 
plants  than  those  already  in  commerce.  It  only 
grows  about  2  feet  in  height,  and  has  slender 
branches  of  a  somewhat  spreading  habit.  It  is 
remarkably  floriferous,  producing  at  the  extremity 
of  each  twig  little  clusters  of  three  or  four  cam- 
panulate  flowers  of  a  waxy  texture  and  of  a  pecu- 
liarly deep  crimson-red. 

Ferns. 

These  have  been  tolerably  well  represented.  In 
Adiantum  cuneatum  strictum  we  have  a  variety  of 
the  common  species  with  a  peculiar  upward  mode 
of  growth,  all  the  fronds,  large  and  small,  being 
borne  erect — characters  which  give  it  quite  a  dis- 
tinct aspect.  A.  rhodophyllum  is  unanimously 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  produc- 
tions of  recent  years.  It  is  of  dwarf,  compact 
growth,  seldom  exceeding  9  inches  in  height,  and 
its  coriaceous  fronds  are  in  a  young  state  of  a 
1  lively  coppery  red  tinge  comparable  with  those  of 
the  better  known  A.  rubellum,  macrophyllam, 
tinctum,  Veitchianum,  &c.,  but  more  effective  on 
account  of  the  pinnules  being  larger  and  the  whole 
plant  being  also  of  a  better  habit  than  any  of  the 
above.  As  is  usually  the  case  with  tinged  fronds. 
Ferns  that  colour  gradually  pass  through  dif- 
ferent shades  until  they  become  of  a  deep  green 
hue,  showing  the  perfect  maturation  of  the  fronds. 
A  particularly  bold-looking  Fern  is  Asplenium 
horridum,  a  kind  with  long  and  simply  pinnate 
fronds  of  a  leathery  texture  and  deep  green  colour, 
gracefully  reflexed  on  all  sides  of  the  plant. 
Cyathea  microphylla  is  a  very  distinct  species, 
having  very  little  similarity  of  habit  or  vigour 


with  any  other  known  kind ;  it  is  a  dwarf  Tree 
Fern  with  slender  stem  and  very  large,  but  finely 
divided,  fronds,  spreading  widely  and  forming  a 
flat,  yet  very  graceful,  head.  The  most  distinct 
Fern  of  last  year's  introduction,  however,  is  the 
exceedingly  pretty  Nephrolepis  Bausei,  a  form  of 
N.  pluma,  the  deciduous  character  of  which  it 
shares  to  a  great  extent,  keeping  its  light  coloured 
foliage  on  until  mid-winter.  Its  fronds,  which 
are  about  18  inches  long,  are  abundantly  produced 
from  small  transparent  bulbs,  similar  to  those  of 
the  common  N.  tuberosa,  and  through  their  pinnie 
being  deeply  cleft  into  numerous  fine  segments 
they  have  a  feathery  appearance,  entirely  absent  in 
all  other  kinds  belonging  to  the  same  genus. 
Among  new  Ferns  lately  brought  out  may  be 
named  Adiantum  Weigandi,  Davallia  Mariesi 
cristata,  a  most  elegantly  tasselled  form  of  the 
Japanese  species,  introduced  some  five  years  since: 
Gymnogramma  chry'sophylla  Alstoni,  Lomariopsis 
buxifolia,  and  Pteris  serrulata  cristata  compacta. 
The  last  has  a  peculiarly  dwarf  and  dense  habit, 
each  frond  being  broadly  tasselled  and  very 
graceful 

Florists'  Flowers. 

Among  Auriculas  should  be  named  the  lovely 
white-edged  Conservative,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
good  in  form  and  of  medium  size ;  it  is  a  show 
variety,  with  a  black  body  colour,  dense  white 
paste,  and  gold  tube.  Also  a  very  fine  self-coloured 
variety  named  Hetty  Dean,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  of  fine  form  and  clear  yellow,  with  mealy- 
white  centre.  Likewise  a  very  fine  alpine  variety 
named  Mungo  McGeorge,  a  kind  with  large  yellow 
flowers,  the  ground  colour  of  the  centre  being  a 
deep  maroon,  shading  to  a  paler  hue.  Of  Begonias, 
no  less  than  thirty  varieties  received  last  year  first- 
class  certificates,  and  though  the  enumeration  and 
description  of  all  the  prize-winners  would  occupy 
more  space  than  could  be  well  afforded,  I  could 
not  pass  over  in  silence,  in  the  section  with  single 
flowers,  such  varieties  as  Her  JIajesty,  a  variety 
which  produces  large  and  symmetrically-shaped 
flowers  with  white  petals,  edged  and  also  suffused 
with  delicate  pink ;  Torey  Laing,  a  sort  with 
large  flowers  of  good  substance  and  perfect  shape, 
aho  well  worth  notice';  as  is  likewise  Mrs. 
Weekes,  a  lovely  and  distinct  variety,  with  finely- 
shaped  pure  white  flowers,  having  a  distinct  margin 
of  rose-pink.  These  stand  out  boldly  amongst  all 
others.  In  the  double-flowered  section,  Octavia  is 
probably  the  finest  white  yet  raised  ;  Canary 
Bird  produces  perfectly  double  flowers  of  a 
pleasing  soft  canary -yellow ;  like  the  preceding, 
the  habit  of  this  variety  is  vigorous,  dwarf,  and 
floriferous.  Double  reds  have  been  produced 
in  profusion,  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
decide  as  to  which  deserves  most  notice.  Sou- 
venir de  W.  Saunders,  however,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  amongst  the  deep  coloured  ones, 
on  account  of  its  dwarf  sturdy  growth  and  the 
rich  crimson-red  colour  of  its  large  flowers.  Rhum 
Von  Erfurt  is  another  remarkable  for  its  sturdy 
habit  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  flowers,  which  are 
of  a  vivid  scarlet :  while  Madame  Arnoult  and 
Madame  Crousse  are  among  the  very  best  of  the 
soft  salmony  buff  and  clear  salmon-rose  tints. 
Carnations  have  been  tolerably  rich  in  novelty ; 
most  distinct  among  kinds  belonging  to  the  tree 
or  perpetual  flowering  section  are  Mrs.  JIacLaren 
and  Mrs.  Keen,  both  of  which  produce  flowers  of 
perfect  shape,  the  former  being  of  a  pale  pink 
colour  flaked  with  various  shades  of  crirason,while 
the  latter  is  a  self-coloured  flower  of  peculiarly 
rich  deep  maroon-crimson.  W.  P.  Milner  is  one 
of  the  best  white  border  varieties  ever  produced ; 
its  flowers  are  of  good  form  and  the  whole  plant 
is  vigorous  in  habit.  The  same  remarks  apply 
equally  well  to  Celia  and  JIary  Morris,  both  of  which 
are  pink  andfirst-rate  in  constitution.  AmongChry- 
santhemums  the  Japanese  kinds  certainly  have 
had  the  preference,  and  foremost  amongst  them 
must  be  mentioned  such  varieties  as  Mons.  Henry 
Jacotot,  roseum  superbum,  and  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  all 
of  very  great  merit.  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Cycla- 
mens, and  Dahlias  have  also  been  fairly  well  re- 
presented and  generously  rewarded,  while  in 
Pelargoniums  nearly  all  those  which  have  been 


deemed  worthy  of  high  honours,  such  as  Erl  King, 
Belle  Xanciene,  Isidor  Feral,  and  Mme.  Thibaut, 
belong  to  either  the  zonal  or  Ivy-leaved  section. 
The  best  show  Pelargoniums  have  been  Phyllis,  a 
pretty  fancy  ;  purpureum,  the  perfection  of  what 
an  ideal  show  Pelargonium  should  be ;  Harvester 
and  Jack  Sheppard,  both  of  which  belong  to  the 
decorative  section,  and  have  extremely  handsome 
flowers  and  excellent  constitutions. 

I  cannot  finish  this  review  of  the  new  plants  of 
1884  without  giving  also  the  names  of  a  few  of 
the  most  decorative  trees  and  shrubs  destined  to 
contribute  largely  to  the  ornamentation  of  our 
parks  and  gardens.  Among  those  grown  for  their 
foliage  only  may  be  noticed  Acer  japonicum 
aureum,  palmatum  aureum,  Comus  brachypoda 
aurea.  Ilex  laurifolia  anreo- marginata,  and  Prunus 
Pissardi ;  while  among  new  plants  remarkable  on 
account  of  their  flowers  the  most  meritorious  have 
been  Clematis  coccinea,  Indigofera  floribunda 
alba,  Kalmia  latifolia  splendens,  Spirsea  buUata 
and  purpurea,  and  Syringa  vulgaris  fl.-pl.  Lemoinei, 
a  very  good  double-flowered  form  of  the  common 
Lilac  obtained  from  seed  by  M.  Lemoine,  of 
Nancy.  I  had  nearly  omitted  Comte  de  Brazza's 
Neapolitan  double  white  Violet,  a  charming  kind. 
It  is  exactly  of  the  same  size  as  the  ordinary 
Neapolitan,  but  pure  white  and  extremely  flori- 
ferous. S.  G. 


Indoor    Garden. 


RHIPSALIS  HOULLETL 

The  thirty  species  of  which  the  genus  Rhipsalis  is 
comprised  are  remarkable  for  their  wide  variation 
in  habit  and  for  their  generally  singular  shapes, 
all  more  or  less  interesting  botanically  perhaps, 
but  scarcely  any  of  them  ornamental  enough  to 
find  much  favour  as  garden  plants.  For  so  small 
a  genus,  the  many  different  forms  which  the  spe- 
cies assume  is  quite  exceptional ;  the  wide  range 
from  R.  sarmentacea,  a  small  creeping  species 
with  spiny  stems,  not  unlike  caterpillars,  and  when 
not  in  flower,  easily  mistaken  for  a  small  Ceieus, 
to  the  Mistletoe-like  R.  Cassytba  and  the  flattened- 
stem,  leaf-like  species  represented  by  R.  Honlleti, 
is  filled  up  with  other  curious  forms.  This  genus 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  fleshy,  leafy,  spine-clothed  genera  of 
Cacti  and  the  outlying  leaf-bearing,  shrub-like 
Pereskias,  well  known  horticulturally  as  the  best 
stocks  on  which  to  graft  Epiphyllums,  and  botani- 
cally as  possessing  characters  so  much  like  the 
Gooseberry,  as  to  have  led  to  the  union  of  Cacti 
and  Ribes  under  the  same  Natural  Order  by  Jussieu. 
The  most  curiously  marked  kinds  of  Rhipsalis 
are  R.  paradoxa,  with  long,  pendent,  chain-like 
branches,  anomalous  enough  in  form  to  ren- 
der the  name  most  apt;  E.  saglionis  and  R. 
salicornoides,  both  of  which  have  nume- 
rous round,  swollen  branches,  without  leaves,  and 
the  habit  of  a  miniature  tree ;  in  R.  Cassytha,  the 
Jlistletoe-like  species,  berries,  habit,  everything 
in  fact  about  the  plant  except  leaves  mimick 
that  parasite ;  the  tiny  species,  R.  mesembryan- 
themoides,  hardly  as  long  as  its  name,  is  made  up 
of  little  fleshy  branches  which  are  more  like  the  fo- 
liage of  some  Mesembryanthemums  than  branches 
of  a  Cactus;  and  lastly,  the  flat-stemmed  kinds, 
such  as  R.  rhombea  and  E.  HouUeti,  which  are 
Epiphyllum-like  in  habit,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
adjoining  woodcut.  Some  of  the  species  bear 
small,  but  pretty,  berry-like  fruits  wliich  remain 
on  the  plants  for  a  considerable  time  ;  others  have 
orange  or  yellow  flowers,  generally  small,  but  as  a 
rule  attractive.  The  species  here  figured  is  by  far 
the  handsomest  flowered  amongst  the  cultivated 
kinds  of  Rhipsalis.  as  well  as  being  graceful  in 
habit.  It  has  been  grown  at  Kew  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  as  also  have  the  whole  of  those  kinds 
named  above,  and  it  flowered  there  in  December 
last,  when  our  drawing  was  made.  The  charm  of 
the  plant  resides  in  the  graceful  curves  of  its  long 
slender  branches,  which  are  partly  terete  and 
partly  widened  out  into  a  blade-like  expansion 
similar  to  the  flat  branch  of  a  Phyllocactus.  In 
the  crenatures  along  the  edges  of  this  blade-like 
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portion  of  the  branches  the  flowers  are  formed, 
and  when  a  long  branch  is  thickly  clothed  all 
along  each  side  with  flowers  the  effect  is  very 
pretty.  The  stems  grow  to  the  length  of  3  feet  or 
4  feet,  probably  much  longer  in  nature.  The 
flowers  are  about  1  inch  across,  creamy  white, 
fragrant,  and  remain  open  for  several  days.  For 
their  cultivation  the  Rhipsalises  require  a  tropical 
temperature,  moisture  when  growing,  a  dry  at- 
mosphere when  at  rest.  They  do  not  require  so 
much  sunlight  as  the  majority  of  Cacti  do  ;  but, 
like  the  Epiphyllums,  they  thrive  best  in  a  position 
where  they  would  be 
shaded  from  the  hot- 
test sunshine  with- 
out being  shaded   all 

day.     Although  where 

these  plants  are  grown 

it  is    usual    to   plant 

them  in   soil  in  pots 

and    treat     them    as 

terrestrial  plants,  yet 

in  their  native  haunts 

the  whole  of  the  spe  ■ 

cies  of   Khipsalis   are 

epiphytal     on     trees, 

from  the  branches  and 

trunks  of  which  they 

hang  down  often  to  a 

great  length,  present- 
ing  a    very    different 

appearance  from  what 

they   do  here   in  our 

stoves,   where  we   are 

compelled     to     grow 

them  as  small  shrubs. 

Like    all    the     Cacti, 

these  plants  are  easily 

propagated     by     cut- 
tings, and,  except   R. 

sarmentacea,  they  all 

grow     freely,     the 

stronger   kinds    grow- 
ing  into  sturdy  little 

specimens  in  about  two 

years.     R.  HouUeti  is 

deserving  of  populai  ity 

as  a  pretty  and  grace- 
ful   winter  -  flowering 

stove    plant,   easy    of 

cultivation,     and     of 

very  distinct  habit  and 

appearance  both  when 

in  and  out  of  flower. 
W.  W. 


periment  shows  that  it  is  not  possible  to  force  the 
Snowdrop  into  flower  by  means  of  a  high  tempe- 
rature.—J.  C.  C. 


FUCHSIAS  IN  AND  OUT-OF-DOORS. 
Fbw,  if  any,  of  the  old-fashioned  plants  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  are  so  graceful  and  effec- 
tive either  for  greenhouse,  conservatory,  or  window 
decoration  as  a  well-flowered  Fuchsia.  It  is  also 
easily  cultivated,  but,  nevertheless,  considerable 
skill  is  required  to  grow  really  fine,  clean,  healthy. 


Forcing  Snow- 
drops. —  Some  enqui- 
ries were  made  about 
this  time  last  year  re- 
specting the  possibility 
of  getting  Snowdrops 
to  flower  earlier  than 
usual  by  forcing  them. 
Mr.  Groom's  experience 
in  the  matter  was  not, 
if  I  recollect  rightly, 
at  all  encouraging  ;  I 
therefore  thought  that 
I  would  test  the  matter 
thoroughly  this  sea- 
son, and  here  is  the 
result :  At  the  end  of 
July  last  I  put  about 
ten  bulbs  in  some  ij- 
iuch  pots  and  placed 

them  in  a  shady  frame,  in  which  they  remained 
until  early  in  November.  There  being  twelve  pots, 
the  number  was  divided  into  three  sets,  four  in 
each.  One  set  was  placed  with  some  Pines  that 
required  a  temperature  of  70°  to  80°  to  ripen 
them  ;  another  was  placed  in  a  house  in  which  the 
temperature  ranged  from  55°  to  60°  during  the 
day  and  about  10°  less  at  night ;  the  last  were 
kept  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  Those  in  the  coolest 
house  were  the  first  to  open  their  flowers,  those  in 
the  intermediate  house  next,  and  those  which  had 
heat  sufficient  to  ripen  Pines  satisfactorily  are 
fully  a  fortnight  behind  all  the  others.     This  ex- 


Ehipsalis  Houlleti  (detached  brauch  and  Dower  natural  size) ;  colour  trauspareut  white.  Drawn  at  Kew  In  November 


well-flowered  plants.  In  order  to  have  fine  plants 
in  one  season,  cuttings  should  be  made  of  shoots 
that  have  not  exhausted  themselves  by  producing 
flowers.  They  should  be  inserted  singly  in  2^-inch 
pots,  or  a  quantity  in  4|^-inch  pots  will  serve  the 
same  purpose.  They  should  be  plunged  in  a  mild 
hotbed  or  propagating  pit,  and  given  a  gentle 
watering  through  a  fine-rosed  can,  which  will  keep 
the  foliage  fresh,  and  also  settle  the  soil  about  the 
base  of  the  cuttings.  In  a  few  weeks  they  will 
emit  roots,  when  they  should  be  potted  off  singly 
in  3-iuch  pots.  They  should  be  kept  close  for  a 
few  days,  until  the  roots  begin  to  push  into  the 


new  soil.  A  good  compost  for  Fuchsias  is  a  mix- 
ture of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  either  cow  manure 
or  horse  droppings  in  a  decomposed  state,  about 
three  parts  of  the  former  to  one  part  each  of  the 
latter,  with  a  good  dash  of  sand  to  keep  the  whole 
porous ;  mix  all  well  together  previous  to  potting. 
When  the  young  plants  begin  to  grow  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  plant  should  be  determined ;  if 
for  a  standard,  the  leading  shoot  should  receive 
every  encouragement  and  be  kept  tied  to  an  up- 
right stake,  rubbing  out  all  side  eyes  until  the 
desired  height  is  reached,  when  the  formation  of 
the  head  should  be 
encouraged  by  remov- 
ing the  points  of  the 
leaders,  and  afterwards 
pinching  to  every  pair 
of  leaves  made  until 
the  desired  size  of 
head  is  obtained.  If 
a  pyramid  be  the  shape 
aimed  at,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  pinch  the 
leaders  at  an  early 
stage  of  growth,  to 
induce  a  bushy  habit 
from  the  first,  taking 
care,  however,  to  train 
up  another  shoot  as 
leader  as  the  plants 
progress ;  it  may  also 
be  necessary  to  conti- 
nue to  pinch  the  side 
shoots  several  times  in 
succession,  in  order  to 
induce  a  still  more 
dense  habit,  particu- 
larly if  a  large  speci- 
men is  required.  If 
this  method  of  pinch- 
ing be  neglected  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  culti- 
vation,itwill  be  almost 
impossible  to  obtain 
well-grown  pyramidal 
specimens,  no  matter 
how  diligently  the  cul- 
tivator may  attend  to 
their  requirements  af- 
terwards. 

Cuttings  struck  in 
September,  which  is  a 
good  time  to  commence 
specimen  Fuchsia 
growing,  should  be 
thrifty  little  plants  by 
the  end  of  October; 
they  should  then  oc- 
cupy a  position  near 
the  glass  and  where 
the  temperature  does 
not  fall  below  50°, 
bearing  in  mind  that 
it  is  not  desirable 
to  encourage  much 
growth  at  that  period. 
They  should  succeed 
in  the  position  just 
indicated  until  about 
the  beginning  of  Jan- 
uary, when  they  may 
be  given  a  little  higher 
temperature,  such  as 
that  of  a  vinery  which 
is  being  forced  would 
afford,  or  better  still, 
a  position  on  a  bed  of  fermenting  material,  the 
atmosphere  abont  which  appears  to  exactly  suit 
them.  They  will  now  begin  to  grow  freely  in 
either  of  the  positions  just  named,  and  should 
never  be  allowed  to  flag  from  want  of  water.  As 
soon  as  the  roots  begin  to  show  themselves  at 
the  sides  of  the  3-inch  pot,  shift  into  4 J-inch  and 
6-inch  pots,  using  the  compost  already  recom- 
mended, but  in  a  rougher  state  than  before,  and 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  bone  meal.  They 
should  be  turned  round  to  the  light  at  least  cuce  a 
week  to  induce  a  uniformity  of  growth,  and  they 
should  be  allowed  all  the  sun  obtainable  for  some 
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time  to  come.  A  moist  atmosphere  should  be 
maintained ;  therefore  syringe  overhead  in  tlie 
morning  and  afternoon  whenever  the  weather  is 
favourable.  When  the  4.J-inch  and  G-inch  pots  are 
well  [filled  Jwith  roots,  shift  into  8J-inch  and  9|- 
inch  pots,  which  will  afford  room  enongh  in  which 
to  grow  the  finest  specimens.  When  giving  the 
final  shift,  pot  rather  firmly ;  the  soil  is  apt  to  re- 
tain moisture  for  too  long  a  period  if  potted  loosely, 
and  consequently  it  may  become  sour  before  the 
roots  have  occupied  it.  Thorough  drainage  should 
be  secured  during  all  stages  of  growth  and  the 
plants  should  be  kept  in  a  warm,  moist,  growing 
atmosphere  after  their  final  shift,  gradually  inuring 
them  to  more  light  and  air.  As  the  days  lengthen 
and  the  weather  becomes  bright  it  may  be  necessary 
in  certain  cases  to  afford  them  a  little  shade  for  a 
few  hours  at  mid-day.  Fire  heat  may  be  entirely 
dispensed  with  from  May  onwards,  and  cold 
draughts  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
should  be  avoided. 

Training.— Tt  is  not  a  good  practice  to  stake 
or  train  the  Fuchsia  to  any  great  extent,  and, 
indeed,  such  a  practice  would  be  superfluous  in 
the  case  of  many  varieties ;  but,  while  bearing 
this  in  mind,  I  have  found  it  to  be  beneficial  to 
insert  a  few  thin,  short  stakes  around  the  sides  of 
the  pots  to  enable  me  to  tie  out  the  branches  of 
some  of  the  closer  growing  varieties  when  intended 
for  specimens,  thus  forming  a  basework  on  which 
to  rear  my  future  specimen.  When  the  pots  in 
which  the  plants  are  to  be  flowered  are  well  filled 
with  roots,  liquid  manure  may  be  given,  rather 
weak  at  first,  but  increased  in  strength  as  the 
plants  get  accustomed  to  it.  Green  and  black  fly 
sometimes  make  their  appearance,  and  also  thrips 
and  red  spider,  particularly  if  the  atmosphere  is 
dry,  and  therefore  an  outlook  should  be  kept  for 
such  unwelcome  visitors.  Never  allow  them  to 
establish  themselves  on  the  plants ;  should  they 
do  so,  they  will  be  the  means  of  making  them  cast 
their  foliage,  and  that  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time.  An  occasional  syringing  with  soft  soapy 
water  or  with  Fir-tree  oil  diluted  in  the  usual 
way  will  keep  the  plants  clean  and  free  from  the 
pest  just  named.  It  is  not  desirable  to  retain 
many  old  plants  over  winter,  unless  very  large 
specimens  are  required.  A  few  plants  started  in 
a  brisk  heat  in  January  will  in  a  short  time  yield 
abundance  of  cuttings,  which  can  be  grown  to  a 
good  size  during  the  early  spring  months  for 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  decoration.  Growers 
for  Covent  Garden  Market  seldom,  if  ever,  use 
any  pot  larger  than  a  4^-inch,  and  the  result's  ob- 
tained in  this  sized  pot  and  by  the  judicious  use 
of  stimulants  are  wonderful.  When  done  flower- 
ing they  may  be  placed  out-of-doors  to  ripen  the 
wood,  and  when  frost  sets  in  they  should  be  brought 
indoors  and  placed  on  a  border  from  which  they 
can  absorb  a  little  moisture,  as  they  never  break 
freely  in  spring  if  dried  to  too  great  an  extent. 
Old  plants  should  not  be  repotted  until  well 
started  into  growth.  Fuchsias  are  very  ornamental 
in  beds  or  borders  out-of-doors  when  judiciously 
blended  with  other  plants  ;  indeed,  it  is  surprising 
that  they  are  not  more  e.xtensively  used  for  outdoor 
decoration  than  they  are.  I  mean,  of  course,  va- 
rieties different  from  gracilis  or  Riccartoni,  the 
only  kinds  usually  met  with  out-of-doors. 

D.  Sheahan. 


Brachysema  lanceolatum.— For  forming 
a  screen,  say  at  the  end  of  a  greenhouse  or  conser- 
vatory, or  as  a  pillar  jilant  therein,  this  native  of 
Australia  commends  itself  to  favourable  considera- 
tion, more  especially  from  the  fact  of  its  flower- 
ing at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  of  a  ram- 
bling rather  than  a  climbing  habit,  and  when  well 
established  will  quickly  cover  cover  a  considerable 
space.  The  leaves  are  green  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, but  silky  white  beneath,  while  the  flowers 
are  of  a  rich  scarlet-crimson,  and  borne  freely 
during  winter.  Its  roots  are  by  no  means  gross 
feeders  ;  therefore,  in  potting,  care  must  betaken 
to  have  a  good  open  compost  combined  with 
thorough  drainage ;  indeed,  such  conditions  as 
those  in  which  its  allies,  the  Chorozemas,  delight. 
If  planted  out  in  the  conservatory  the  same  rule 


must  be  observed,  for  if  kept  too  wet  large  plants 
will  sometimes  go  off  without  any  preliminary 
warning,  and  they  are  then  somewhat  difficult  to 
replace. — T. 

PROPAGATING  LUCULIA  GRATISSIMA. 
This  and  a  few  other  plants  used  to  test  the  pro- 
pagator's skill,  but  why,  I  could  never  understand, 
for  under  certain  conditions  the  Luculia  roots 
freely  enough.  As  to  seedlings,  I  presume  they 
would  not  flower  so  freely  and  early  as  plants 
raised  from  cnttinf;?,  and  would  probably  require 
more  attention  in  a  small  state.  In  England  Lu- 
culia seeds  would  not  mature,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
they  would  ripen  in  this  country  if  the  plants 
were  not  cut  down.  As  regards  flowering  this 
plant  in  pots,  I  have  done  so  in  r>-inch  ones,  in 
which  the  plants  were  only  a  few  inches  in  height, 
but  the  only  satisfactory  way  with  Luculias  is  to 
plant  them  out,  and  I  consider  a  Camellia  house 
the  best  place  in  which  to  grow  them,  although  I 
have  some  recollection  of  seeing  this  plant  growing 
in  a  Palm  house  many  years  ago,  but  the  house 
was  not  so  hot  as  Palm  houses  are  kept  now-a- 
days,  and  there  was  usually  a  strong  smell  of 
Tobacco  smoke  in  them  to  keep  down  thrips  and 
green  fly,  to  which  this  plant  is  very  subject,  espe- 
cially when  grown  in  a  temperature  warmer  than 
that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  Koth  in  England 
and  in  this  country  I  have  planted  the  Luculia  in 
Camellia  houses,  and  when  the  flowering  season 
was  over  I  cut  the  plant  back  to  a  few  eyes,  and 
gave  little  water  until  it  had  made  shoots  a  few 
inches  in  length ;  then  I  selected  the  small  shoots 
and  removed  them  with  a  piece  of  the  old  bark  at- 
tached, put  them  into  2.^-inch  pots,  and  placed 
them  in  a  close,  brisk  bottom  heat ;  under  these 
conditions  they  usually  rooted  as  freely  as  Gar- 
denias. I  have  also  taken  ofi:  small  shoots  later 
in  the  season,  which  root,  but  not  quickly.  I  must, 
however,  note  that  Luculia  cuttings  must  never 
suffer  from  lack  of  moisture,  or  there  will  be  no 
success.  With  attention  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
cuttings  jiut  in  root  easily,  but  the  plants  must 
not  be  kept  in  the  propagating  house  longer  than 
is  necessary.  Jas.  Taplin. 

JUaijKood,  Bergen  Co.,  Ke7v  Jersey. 


53 10.— "Water  Lilies.— "W.  D.  S."  will,  I 

think,  find  a  tank  beneath  a  stage— i.e.,  a  stage 
usually  employed  for  pot  plants — too  shady  for 
the  successful  culture  of  ^Vater  Lilies.  Tropical 
Lilies  require  all  the  sunlight  which  our  dull 
climate  can  afford,  and  even  where  that  is  assured, 
the  bright  season  is  so  short,  that  by  the  time  the 
summer  growths  are  formed  and  flowering  in  full 
progress,  autumn  sets  in  and  blights  our  pro- 
spects. The  water  in  the  tank  should  not  be 
below  50°,  though  upwards  of  (W  would  better 
accelerate  growth. — William  Eakley. 

Azalea  narclSSiflora.— Wherever  Azaleas 
are  required  early  in  the  season  this  is  one  of  the 
best,  either  for  supplying  cut  blooms  or  in  the 
shape  of  plants  for  decorative  purposes.  It  forces 
readily,  and  the  blossoms,  which  are  semi-double, 
are  of  the  purest  white,  and  last  in  perfection 
longer  than  those  of  the  single  varieties.  Like  all 
other  early  kinds,  if  forced  every  year  it  may  be 
had  in  bloom  some  time  before  Christmas  with  far 
less  trouble  than  plants  that  have  not  been  before 
subjected  to  the  process  of  forcing.  In  order  to 
insure  this  they  must  not  be  neglected  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  are  over,  which  is  too  often  done  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  growth  must  be  completed  in  a 
genial  temperature,  and  when  that  is  finished  the 
plants  should  be  hardened  off. — T. 

Arum  Lilies.— It  is  often  said  that  the  best 
results  in  the  culture  of  Arum  Lilies  can  only  be 
obtained  when  they  get  a  supply  of  fresh  rich 
compost  annually.  Some  growers  shake  them  out 
and  replace  them  in  the  pots  in  spring  or  early  in 
summer;  others  plant  out  for  the  summer  months 
in  good  soil  in  a  semi-shaded  moist  situation. 
Some  plants  now  in  flower  grown  by  Mr.  Bissett, 
gardener  to  Sir  John  Ellis,  of  Byfleet,  seem  to 
prove  that  this  trouble  is  by  no  means  indispens- 
able.    The  plants  in  question  are  in  8 -inch  pots 


and  have  had  no  fresh  soil  for  two  years.  Finer 
or  healthier  specimens  I  never  saw  ;  indeed,  in 
several  instances  the  blooms  are  larger  than  any 
I  have  ever  seen  at  this  time  of  year — quite  equal 
to  the  finest  samples  brought  into  Covent  Garden 
during  the  month  of  May,  when  their  development 
is  of  course  aided  by  the  longer  days  and  stronger 
light.  Mr.  Bissett  tells  me  that  his  plants  are 
liberally  fed  when  growing,  and  I  noticed  that 
they  were  top-dressed  with  cow  manure.  I  think 
plants  grown  in  this  way  have  a  higher  decorative 
value  than  when  two  or  three  or  perhaps  but  one 
crown  is  put  into  a  pot.  The  plants  have  a  richer 
appearance,  being  fuller  of  foliage,  the  smaller 
growths  clothing  them  down  to  the  base  with 
leaves.  These  Callas  help  to  confirm  what  I  have 
more  than  once  asserted  in  The  Garden,  viz.,  that 
we  too  often  repot  when  we  could  give  the  need- 
ful support  more  easily  in  another  way.  Recently 
I  gave  instances  of  the  satisfactory  growth  made 
by  Japan  Lilies  when  grown  two  years  in  the  same 
pots.  Nile  Lilies,  it  appears,  can  also  be  grown 
in  the  same  manner. — J.  Cornhill. 


LAPAGERIA  LEAVES  DYING  AT  THE  TIPS. 
Referring  to  what  has  recently  been  written  on 
the  subject  of  the  leaves  of  the  Lapageria  becom- 
ing brown  at  the  tips,  I  may  mention  that  sudden 
atmo.epheric  changes  will  cause  the  points  to 
wither.  Indeed,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  I  fancy  this 
would  be  found  to  be  the  only  cause  of  their  doing 
so.  Lapagerias  appear  to  be  peculiarly  sensitive 
to  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature  accompanied  by 
much  aridity,  and  in  houses  where  this  is  often 
likely  to  occur  they  will  not,  I  think,  be  likely  to 
thrive  with  any  great  degree  of  vigour,  and  will 
become  denuded  of  foliage  at  the  base.  Where  a 
hot  dry  atmosphere  prevails  during  a  great  portion 
of  the  day  the  plants  have  a  weary,  suffering  look, 
and  the  leaves  quite  lack  the  lustrous  hue  similar 
to  that  of  the  Laurel  which  they  possess  in  a  per- 
fect state  of  health.  Several  years  ago  I  became 
possessed  of  a  small  plant  of  the  white  variety, 
and  attempted  to  grow  it  in  a  small  lean-to  green- 
house in  a  south  exposure.  It  made  roots  very 
freely,  and  pushed  up  every  spring  several  strong 
shoots  from  the  base,  but  although  they  grew  very 
vigorously  for  a  time,  the  points  invariably  turned 
yellow  during  the  first  period  of  hot  weather  at  the 
latter  end  of  May  or  June,  and  the  tips  of  the 
leaves  withered,  the  oldest  ones  dropping  off.  In 
the  past  season  the  young  growths  were  stronger 
than  ever,  but  the  summer  was  very  parching,  and 
they  absolutely  refused  to  move  after  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  ultimately  going  blind,  and  the 
whole  plant  looked  so  bad,  that  I  feared  it  would 
die.  I  then  turned  it  out  into  the  open  air  in  a 
position  where  no  sun  shone  on  it  and  where  Ferns 
grew  well.  The  change  was  marvellous.  The 
leaves  immediately  took  on  the  hue  of  health  and 
it  broke  anew  into  growth,  which  continued  until 
late  in  autumn.  The  leaves  were  perfects  not  a 
sign  of  decay  in  them — until  I  re-housed  the 
plant,  when  a  few  hot  days  came  and  the  tips  of 
many  of  the  leaves  went  brown.  This  showed  me 
pretty  conclusively  the  true  cause  of  the  L'ipa- 
gerias  thus  suffering  ;  they  cannot  bear  the  sudden 
change  from  comparative  humidity  to  aridity 
which  they  experience  in  many  glass  structures. 
J.  C.  B. 

PARIS  DAISY  ETOILE  D'OR. 
I  DO  not  think  that  I  over-estimate  the  meiits  oE 
this  plant  when  I  say  that  everyone  having  space 
for  a  score  of  plants  should  include  it  in  their 
collection.  It  is  one  of  the  few  things  that  bloom 
in  winter  in  a  house  which  is  only  heated  to  keep 
out  frost,  and  for  this  reason  it  should  be  valued 
by  those  who,  desiring  flowers  in  winter,  have  no 
warm  house  in  which  to  bring  them  along.  There 
is  scarcely  a  plant  in  cultivation  that  can  equal 
this  Marguerite  in  continuity  of  bloom;  the  same 
plants  will  flower  uninterruptedly  during  nine 
months  of  the  year,  but  this  is,  however,  more 
than  should  be  expected  of  them.  Plants  in- 
tended for  winter  blooming  ought  not  to  flower  in 
summer,  but  should  have  the  buds  picked  off 
nntil  the  end  of  September,  after  which  time  they 
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may  be  allowed  to  develop,  and  will  open  from 
the  beginning  of  October  onwards  through  the 
winter  and  spring.  Cuttings  strike  with  the 
greatest  freedom  either  in  warmth  in  early  spring 
or  later  on  in  a  cool  house  or  frame,  and,  growing 
freely,  will  come  into  ii-inch  pots  early  in  autumn. 
In  the  form  of  bushy  specimens,  clothed  with 
healthy  foliage  and  full  of  bloom,  this  Paris 
Daisy  is  very  attractive,  but  its  great  value  lies  in 
the  fact  of  the  flowers  being  so  admirably  suited 
for  cutting.  They  are  symmetrical  in  form,  and 
have  long,  slender,  bat  strong  foot-stalks.  Those 
who  need  plenty  of  cut  flowers  should  grow 
this  plant  in  quantity,  as  if  kept  in  a  constant 
temperature  of  from  ,")0°  to  55°,  the  beautiful 
clear  soft  yellow  blooms  will  be  continuously  and 
freely  produced  all  through  the  dullest  months  of 
the  year.  J.  C.  15. 

CINEKAKIAS  IN  MID-WINTEE. 
When  looking  through  a  garden  a  few  days  ago  I 
came  across  a  number  of  Cinerarias  in  a  greenhouse 
growing  in  a  temperature  far  too  hot  and  dry  to 
ensure  the  well-being  of  the  plants,  I  saw  the  leaves 
were  browned  on  the  edges,  small,  wanting  in  ro- 
bustness, and  decidedly  unclean,  which  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  This  is  unfortunately  the  condi- 
tion under  which  not  a  few  Cinerarias  are  grown 
during  the  winter  months,  and  it  is  not  a  matter 
for  surprise  if  the  head  of  bloom  is  altogether 
unsatisfactory,  and  I  was  all  the  more  impressed 
with  the  grave  mistake  committed  by  growing 
Cinerarias  in  this  way  when  about  the  same  time 
I  saw  another  collection  in  luxuriant  health,  and 
full  of  promise  of  yielding  fine  heads  of  bloom. 
The  main  flowering  tops  bad  been  stopped ;  the 
result  was  the  throwing  out  of  stout  lateral  shoots, 
all  of  which  will  produce  rare  trusses  of  bloom. 
Such  plants  must  now  be  kept  in  a  healthy  and 
growing  condition,  taking  care  to  keep  them  clean 
by  occasional  fumigations,  giving  air  freely  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  but,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
excluding  frost  and  cold  winds.  The  best  quarter 
for  Cinerarias  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  a  frame 
heated  with  one  line  of  hot-water  pipe,  the  pots 
standing  on  an  ash  bottom  and  the  heads  of  the 
plants  within  3  inches  or  4  inches  of  the  glass. 
The  Cineraria  is  a  much  hardier  plant  than  is 
generally  supposed,  and  during  severe  weather 
a  little  air  may  be  given  with  advantage,  provided 
there  is  heat  enough  in  the  pipes  to  temper  the  in- 
coming atmosphere.  Cinerarias  can  be  best  grown 
in  such  a  place ;  and,  indeed,  they  might  be 
wintered  in  an  entirely  cold  pit,  only  removing 
the  plants  to  a  greenhouse  when  the  weather  is 
unduly  severe.  While  they  have  to  be  grown 
in  an  unheated  pit  they  are  in  danger  of  receiving 
a  check,  and  really  the  plants  should  not  have  any 
such  check.  Plants  in  a  healthy  condition  and  at 
the  present  time  in  8-inch  pots,  if  stopped  with 
discretion  and  carefully  tied  out,  will  make  a  fine 
display  in  February  and  March.  '  Such  plants 
might  have  another  shift  this  month,  or  a  portion 
of  them,  but  they  should  not  be  further  stopped, 
and  they  will  flower  in  April  and  May.  I  suppose 
the  practice  of  growing  from  cuttings  has  nearly 
died  out.  The  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  give 
certificates  of  merit  to  new  varieties,  but  one 
never  hears  of  their  being  propagated  and  sent  out 
in  the  usual  way  with  new  plants.  A  good  com- 
post for  the  Cineraria  can  be  made  up  of  yellow 
loam  one  half,  another  half  of  thoroughly  rotten 
manure  and  leaf-mould,  the  latter  preponderating, 
and  with  some  rough  silver  sand  mixed  with  it. 

K.  D. 


ASPHALTE  WALKS. 
The  remarks  on  this  subject  at  page  23  show 
that  the  writer  is  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  as  I  shall  show,  and  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  dissuade  people  from  making  walks  in 
their  kitchen  gardens  and  other  premises  that  for 
everything  that  makes  a  good  walk  desirable  beat 
every  other  description  of  walk.  We  are  told 
that  very  much  more  can  be  said  against  asphalte 
walks  than  in  their  favour  —that  they  are  of  un- 
mitigated ugliness,  that  there  is  ever  present 
more  or  less  stench  from  them  when  the  sun  is 


shining,  that  they  are  slippery  in  frosty  weather, 
and  on  the  whole  generally  objectionable,  all  of 
which  statements  are  incorrect.  As  far  as  ugliness 
is  concerned,  where  is  the  ugliness  in  a  perfectly 
even,  clean  walk  of  any  colour  you  like  to  make 
it,  and  which  never  needs  any  weeding  ?  A 
properly  asphalted  surface  is  quite  smooth  and 
even,  does  not  clatter  under  the  feet  like  flags,  and 
the  surface  may  be  completely  hidden  by  gravel 
rolled  in  or  put  on  afterwards  loose  in  the  ordinary 
way,  but  not  deep  enough  to  encourage  weeds. 
Some  neighbouring  gentlemen's  places  about  here 
have  their  carriage  drives  asphalted,  and  nothing 
could  look  neater,  cleaner,  or  better.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the  broad  walks  in  the  Shefiield 
Botanic  Garden  are  of  asphalte.  As  for  the 
stench,  the  assertion  of  "  T.  B.''  is  a  gross  ex- 
aggeration. In  very  sunny  and  hot  weather,  such 
as  we  have  not  experienced  here  for  years,  ill-made 
walks  not  properly  drained  sometimes  yield  a  little 
and  smell,  but  it  is  the  exception,  and  I  will 
undertake  to  lead  "  T.  B."  with  his  eyes  bandaged 
over  asphalte  walks  and  defy  him  to  tell  by  the 
smell  that  he  is  anywhere  near  gas  tar.  The 
disadvantages  which  he  enumerates  are  imaginary. 

1  do  not,  however,  approve  of  asphalte  in  the 
case  of  the  flower  garden  and  pleasure  grounds 
myself,  because  they  have  not  a  gardenesque  ap- 
pearance, having  a  too  smooth  and  artificial 
look ;  but  for  kitchen  gardens,  back  walks,  and 
wherever  there  is  much  trafflc  they  cannot  be 
approached  if  well  made.  They  want  absolutely 
no  keeping ;  whereas  gravel  walks  are  the  most 
expensive  item  in  the  garden  and  woods,  and  I 
have  a  very  accurate  notion  of  their  cost  here.  All 
asphalte  should  be  laid  on  a  bottom  of  dry  rubble 

2  inches  or  3  inches  deep;  next,  the  asphalte 
itself  should  be  made  of  sifted  ashes  without 
much  or  any  fine  ash  ;  and  lastly,  only  suflicient 
tar  should  be  put  on  it  to  make  it  sticky.  This 
composition,  put  on  2  inches  or  3  inches  deep  and 
well  rolled,  sets  as  hard  almost  as  cement,  and 
when  taken  up  years  afterwards  has  to  be  broken 
with  hammers  like  bricks.  The  cake  becomes 
quite  hard  and  dry,  so  hard  as  to  resist  the  hardest 
frosts  and  warmest  sun.  S.  W. 


CHURCH  DECORATION. 
It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  question  of 
the  floral  decoration  of  churches  would  meet  with 
universal  approval ;  I  was  not,  therefore,  surprised 
to  see  Cp.  20)  "Northerner's  "  adverse  remarks  on 
the  subject.  His  mention  of  the  curate  who  felt 
"  like  an  owl  in  an  Ivy  bush  "  and  the  cartload  of 
Laurel  convinces  me  that  the  art  of  church  deco- 
ration is  of  the  most  primitive  kind  in  the  locality 
in  which  he  resides.  Southerners  have  long  ago 
discarded  the  old  "  smother "  of  common  Ever- 
greens and  have  substituted  light  festoons  of 
flowers  and  a  few  plants  in  pots.  The  taste  for 
gardening  in  all  its  branches  has  spread  of  late 
through  all  classes  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ; 
flowers  now  enter  into  every  phase  of  public  and 
private  life.  No  meeting  of  any  kind,whether  public 
or  private,  is  considered  complete  without  more  or 
less  of  floral  decorations.  Not  only  are  the  conserva- 
tories of  the  wealthy  more  richly  stocked  with  flowers 
than  formerly,  but  every  villa  has  its  greenhouse, 
and  nearly  every  mechanic  in  this  locality  has  his 
garden  frame  or  miniature  glasshouse,  and  those 
who  are  not  possessed  of  either  have  their  window 
plants  or  some  contrivance  whereby  they  can  en- 
joy a  few  flowers  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Cut 
flowers  are  now  worn  by  everyone,  and  they  are 
sent  as  presents  to  friends.  I  see  daily  troops  of 
children,  too,  placing  fresh  flowers  on  graves; 
therefore  how  can  we  banish  them  from  our 
churches  ?  As  to  the  question  of  good  or  bad 
taste,  who  is  to  be  dictator  in  such  a  matter  ? 
Why,  no  two  people,  it  is  said,  tee  a  thing  in  the 
same  light.  Clergymen  from  northern  and  manu- 
facturing districts,  who  come  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 
to  seek  a  genial  climate,  bewail  the  backward 
condition  of  floriculture  amongst  their  parishioners 
as  compared  with  what  they  find  associated  with 
the  humblest  cottage  in  the  south.  The  use  of 
flowers  indoors  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  means 
as  of  taste ;  our  workmen  spend  their  leisure  time 


in  tending  their  flowers,  which  formerly  was  spent 
in  less  elevating  pursuits.  As  to  folks  being  de- 
terred from  sending  flowers  to  a  church  at  Christ- 
mastide  because  it  is  an  inclement  season,  why 
should  it  be  more  difiicnlt  to  send  them  there 
than  to  any  other  place  at  that  time?  In 
this  locality  many  growers  for  market  prepare 
whole  housefuls  of  plants  for  the  occasion  and 
for  supplying  cut  flowers.  In  fact,  the  continuous 
demand  has  made  such  work  quite  an  industry, 
and  many  a  gardener  who  has  of  late  years  taken 
to  this  branch  of  the  flower  trade  would  fare  badly 
if  "Northerner's"  ideas  were  but  partially  adopted. 
There  is,  however,  little  fear  of  that,  as  the 
demand  for  flowers  is  still  spreading  in  all  quarters, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  they  exercise  a 
softening  and  humanising  influence,  even  on  the 
most  hardened  natures.  Therefore,  if  flowers  en- 
hance the  pleasures  of  life,  let  us  not  seek  to  dis- 
courage their  use  by  setting  up  questions  of  taste  ; 
and  as  regards  our  churches,  if  flowers  draw  some 
there  who  have  never  been  there  before,  they  will 
have  done  some  good,  and  their  sweetness  will 
not  have  been  wasted  on  the  desert  air.  J.  G. 
tiosjjort. 

NOTES  FROM  FRANCE. 

Cypripedium  Godefroyee  —This  newspe- 
cics  ot  Lady's  Slipper  has  been  successfully  grown 
and  flowered  by  M.  Bergmann,  Earon  Roths- 
child's gardener  at  Ferrieres,  and  was  exhibited  by 
him  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  French  National 
Horticultural  Society,  when  it  was  accorded  a 
first-class  certificate.  Apparently  there  should  be 
but  little  difficulty  in  growing  it,  for  it  is  probable 
that  few  plants  have  had  so  many  adverse  circum- 
stances to  contend  with  on  their  journey  home 
from  their  native  land  to  Europe  as  this  has  had.  In 
1880  JI.  Godefroy  sent  to  Singapore  a  collector, 
who,  being  quickly  affected  by  the  climate  there, 
made  up  his  mind  to  push  on  to  Tonquin  in  the 
hope  that  a  change  of  climate  might  restore  his 
health.  Making  his  way  into  the  hitherto  un- 
explored region  of  Laos,  he  discovered  this  C'jpii- 
pedium  growing  on  the  east  side  of  a  mountain. 
Soon  after  gathering  about  fifty  plants  he  died, 
and  the  case  containingthem,  being  deposited  with 
the  English  consul,  was  refused  transit  by  several 
vessels  on  account  of  the  cholera  which  prevailed 
there  at  the  time.  It  even  remained  for  a  period 
of  three  weeks  on  the  quay.  At  length  a  passage 
was  secured  for  it  to  Marseilles,  but  only  again  to 
experience  a  vexatious  delay  of  forty  days,  the 
custom  house  officers  at  that  time  refusing  to  pass 
it  because  it  was  not  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
attesting  that  the  country  from  which  it  came  was 
free  from  the  Phylloxera.  Naturally  the  plants  had 
suffered  much  from  this  lengthened  confinement, 
but  those  that  remained  alive  were  consigned  to 
the  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  one  of  them  has  lately 
been  exhibited  in  bloom  by  M.  Bergmann.  The 
flowers  are  large,  pure  white,  with  purplish  brown 
lines  running  down  them,  the  petals  are  broad 
enough  to  overlap,  and  the  foliage  is  prettily 
marbled,  dark  green  on  a  lighter  tint  on  the  upper 
sides  and  reddish  purple  underneath.  This  new 
Cypripcdiumis  undoubtedly  a  valuable  acquisition, 
and  will  probably  be  rare  for  .some  time  to  come  ; 
indeed  it  is  possible  that  it  is  not  plentiful  in  its 
native  land,  for  the  collector  who  discovered  it 
found  it  growing  in  a  limited  area,  and  probably 
secured  all  that  he  saw.  It  is  said  that  the  plants 
now  in  cultivation  show  considerable  divergence 
as  regards  habit,  thus  indicating  the  presence  of 
several  varietal  forms  of  this  Cypripedium. 

Peach  culture  at  MontreuU.— In  Erg- 
land  we  are  apt  to  think  that  in  the  sunny  land  of 
France  fruit  growers  are  so  specially  favoured  by 
climate  as  to  render  their  work  as  easy  and 
pleasant  as  it  is  profitable.  That  they  have  their 
trials,  and  tliat  the  good  results  obtained  by  them 
are  principally  due  to  an  excellent  system  of  cul- 
ture and  constant  supervision  and  painstaking  care, 
the  following  extract  from  the  pen  of  M.  Wichelin 
in  the  "  Journal  of  the  French  National  Horticul- 
tural Society  "  sufficiently  proves.  "  The  Peach  in 
our  Paris  climate  demands  the  shelter  of  a  wall. 
At  Montreuil  the  walls  are  built  especially  fcr 
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Peaches,  and  are  therefore  bound  to  answer.  The 
number  of  kinds  grown  is  restricted,  consisting 
principally  of  the  Mignonne,  the  Madeleine,  Belle 
Beausse,  Bon  Ouvrier,  Galande,  Belle  Imperiale, 
Blondeau,  Reine  des  Vergers,  and  Vitry.  These  are 
good  and  fine  varieties  which  have  been  thoroughly 
proved,  and  to  which  are  added  some  new  ones,  par- 
ticularly those  which  ripen  early  or  late  in  the  season. 
In  soils  long  under  cultivation  the  trees  are  liable 
to  become  covered  with  Lichens  and  Mosses, 
against  which  remedial  measures  are  constantly 
being  taken,  a  mixture  of  lime,  black  soap,  sul- 
phur, and  glue  being  found  very  efficacious.  The 
constant  warfare  which  Peach  growers  have  to 
maintain  with  fly  and  other  insect  pests  is  the 
most  important  item  in  the  culture  of  this  fruit. 
Without  it  failure  would  be  almost  certain.  For 
white  louse,  which  fastens  on  the  roots  and  which 
sometimes  seizes  on  a  tree  and  causes  its  death  in 
a  few  days,  there  is,  however,  no  certain  cure. 
Trees  thus  destroyed  are  replaced  by  other  kinds 
of  fruit  trees,  such  as  Apples,  Pears,  and  Cherries, 
as  blank  spaces  on  the  walls  are  not  tolerated. 
Such  as  may  occur  at  the  foot  of  the  Peaches  are 
filled  with  Apples  grafted  on  the  Paradise,  the 
fruits  of  which  materially  help  to  swell  the  winter 
receipts.  But  everything  grown  on  the  walls, 
whether  Peaches,  Apples,  Pears,  or  Cherries,  get 
the  best  of  care,  and  far  the  greater  part  consist  of 
those  choice  kinds  of  which  the  sale  at  good  prices 
is  pretty  well  assured.  Disleafing  is  an  operation 
which  gives  colour  to  the  fruits  ;  it  is  performed 
progressively  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  com- 
pleted just  when  the  fruits  have  attained  their  com- 
plete development,  that  is  to  say,  about  a  fortnight 
before  they  are  ready  forgathering.  This  period 
generally  suffices  to  impartagood  colour  to  Peaches. 
The  ranges  of  walls  are  erected  in  parallel  lines, 
with  a  space  of  between  30  feet  and  40  feet  be- 
tween them.  They  are  generally  about  9  feet  in 
height,  and  the  dividing  spaces  are  occupied 
with  such  things  as  best  suit  the  interests  of  the 
owners  to  cultivate.  Fruits,  flowers,  seeds,  vege- 
tables of  such  kinds  as  sell  in  the  Paris  markets 
find  a  place  there."  In  the  neighbouring  commune 
of  Rosny  Peach  culture  appears  to  be  largely  prac- 
tised ;  indeed,  it  seems  probable  that  in  the  course 
of  time  the  pre-eminence  which  Montreuil  has 
acquired  in  this  respect  will  be  transferred  to  its 
neighbour,  as  in  the  latter  place  the  land  is  be- 
coming so  valuable  for  building  as  to  render  the 
extension  there  of  fruit  culture  in  a  measure  im- 
practicable. The  most  noted  of  the  Eosny  Peach 
growers  is  M.  Bertaut,  who  owns  a  garden  enclosed 
by  walls  containing  nearly  5000  square  yards,  and 
the  walls  of  which,  running  from  8  feet  9  inches 
to  9  feet  in  height,  are  about  500  yards  in  length. 
The  culture  is  about  the  same  as  at  Montreuil, 
but  the  details  are  it  possible  more  minutely  fol- 
lowed, M.  Bertaut  growing  as  much  for  pleasure 
as  for  profit,  and  not  having  so  great  an  area  to 
supervise  as  the  Montreuil  growers  generally, 
very  few  kinds  are  grown,  the  Mignonne  being 
one  of  the  principal,  but  the  most  highly  esteemed 
is  the  Blondeau,  a  variety  which  originated  at 
Montreuil,  and  which  M.  Bertaut  finds  a  profit- 
able one,  as  it  unites  beauty  with  fertility.  A 
portion  of  the  space  is  given  to  the  early  and  late 
bearing  kinds. 

The  Oalvllle  Apple.— M.  ISertant  devotes 
a  considerable  amount  of  space  to  this  fine  Apple, 
which  is  so  highly  esteemed  in  our  markets  and 
in  those  of  Paris,  and  which  the  French  growers 
export  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  These  Calville 
Apples  are  either  grown  indiscriminately  among 
the  Peaches  or  on  walls  by  themselves.  In  any 
case  they  get  the  same  cultural  care,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is  that  the  Kosny  Calvilles  are 
renowned  for  super-excellence.  Two  south  walls 
are  especially  reserved  for  this  Apple,  on  one  of 
which  some  120  feet  in  length  are  trained  twenty 
trees  some  twenty-five  years  old.  The  branches, 
striking  upwards  from  the  base,  run  to  the  top  of 
the  wall,  and  last  year  bore  about  1500  Apples, 
which  were  sold  at  a  minimum  price  of  seven- 
pence  each.  This  wall  is  completely  covered  with 
fruit-bearing  wood,  there  being  no  blank  spaces. 
Another  wall  about  the  same  size  is  covered  with 


younger  trees.  These  trees  are  all  on  the  Para- 
dise. The  principal  points  kept  in  view  are  the 
training  of  the  branches  sufficiently  wide  apart  to 
allow  of  the  wood  and  fruit  being  exposed  to 
light  and  a  free  circulation  of  air,  a  system  of 
pruning  which  keeps  the  fruit  near  the  main 
branches,  thus  protecting  them  against  the 
full  influence  of  the  rays  of  a  scorching 
sun.  This  is  accomplished  by  drawing  some 
of  the  foliage  over  them,  which  is,  however, 
gradually  withdrawn  as  they  approach  maturity. 
\Vith  this  attention  they  acquire  that  delicacy  of 
colour  so  much  prized  in  this  fruit,  and  which  in 
its  highest  development  imparts  a  high  value  to  it, 
so  that  in  the  winter  season  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  may  be  sold  at  from  two  francs  to 
three  francs  each.  Thus  we  see  that  all  is  not 
owing  to  climate,  and  that  the  superior  quality  of 
these  fine  Calville  Apples,  which  many  think  can- 
not be  produced  in  this  country,  is  due  to  the  in- 
telligence and  care  bestowed  upon  their  growth. 
That  similar  fruits  could  be  obtained  with  us  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt,  for  our  climate  is,  on  the 
whole,  as  favourable  to  the  Apple  as  that  of  Paris. 
The  question  is,  would  it  pay  to  grow  them  ? 
Would  it  pay  to  erect  walls  in  the  way  that  the 
Montreuil  Peach  growers  do  and  devote  them  to 
Apple  culture  ?  Considering  the  high  prices  ob- 
tainable for  such  choice  samples,  one  is  tempted 
to  think  it  would.  Of  course,  nothing  must  be 
left  to  chance  ;  the  safety  of  the  blooms  must  be 
assured  against  frost,  and  this  is  all  the  Apple  needs 
to  render  crops  ctrtain  in  this  country.  Peaches 
and  Apricots  die  away,  but  the  Apple  lives  for 
many  years,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  many  in- 
stances it  would  be  more  profitable  to  grow  choice 
Pears  and  such  a  valuable  Apple  as  the  Calville 
on  walls  than  stone  fruits.  Two  shillings  is  a 
high  price  for  an  Apple,  and  one  would  think  that 
the  culture  of  the  Calville  might  be  made  a  pro- 
fitable industry  with  us. 

Verbesina  Mameana. — This  is  one  cf 
M.  Andres  introductions,  and  was  accorded  a 
certificate  at  a  meeting  of  the  French  National 
Horticultural  Society.  It  comes  from  Ecuador, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  quick  growth,  attaining 
a  height  of  ti  feet  in  the  course  of  the  summer  in 
the  open  air  when  raised  from  seed  in  spring.  The 
foliage  is  very  large  when  fully  developed  and 
of  an  ornamental  character,  so  that  this  plant  falls 
into  the  category  of  those  fine-leaved  things  which 
are  now  used  for  summer  bedding.  Verbesina 
gigantea  and  pinnatifolia  are  well  known,  but 
this  new  species  is  said  to  exceed  them  in  beauty. 

New  hybrid  Gesnerad.— The  latest  pro- 
duction of  M.  Vallerand,  of  Bois  Colombes,  the 
well-known  raiser  and  originator  of  the  spotted 
Gloxinias,  is  a  hybrid  between  the  Na;gelia  and 
the  Achimenes.  It  is  said  to  be  a  fine  plant,  the 
parentage  of  the  Nfegelia  being  most  fully  de- 
clared in  the  foliage,  whilst  in  habit  it  is  more 
robust  than  the  Achimenes.  What  recommends  this 
new  hybrid  more  particularly  is  the  length  of  time 
it  remains  in  bloom — plants  which  commenced  to 
flower  in  the  beginning  of  June  being  exhibited 
the  last  week  in  September  in  excellent  condition, 
and  seemingly  likely  to  produce  flowers  for  some 
time  after  that  date.  It,  therefore,  seems  pro- 
bable that  this  intermediate  form  will  prove  of 
considerable  decorative  value. 

Cyclamen  persicum  splendens. — M. 
Eberle,  nurseryman,  of  1J6,  Avenue  St.Ouen,  Paris, 
thus  names  his  strain  of  the  Persian  Cyclamen,  which, 
by  the  way,  appears  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  as 
popular  in  France  as  in  this  country.  He  states 
that  this  strain  is  the  result  of  crossing  tlie  Germm 
strains  with  those  most  highly  esteemed  in  this 
country,  the  object  being  to  obtain  a  race  of 
plants  dwarf  in  habit,  bearing  large  flowers,  and 
with  foot -stalks  sufficiently  stout  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  supports.  A  group  of  plants  in 
flower  recently  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the 
French  National  Horticultural  Society  was  awarded 
a  first-class  certificate.  Byfleet. 


especially  troublesome  in  many  ways,  and  if 
"J.B."'  values  his  bulbs  more  than  his  peacocks 
he  will  take  precautions  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
flower  garden.  When  peacocks  walk  over  beds  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  spring  flowers  their 
long  tail  sweeps  the  blossoms  off  wholesale,  and  in 
the  summer  garden  Calceolarias  and  other  plants 
of  a  brittle  character  get  very  much  broken  in 
the  same  way.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  too,  they 
will  be  found  to  be  very  destructive  daring  spring 
when  young  crops  are  coming  up.— J.  G.,  Hants. 

Peacocks  do  not  harm  bulbs  when  below 

the  soil,  but  during  cold,  frosty  weather  they  will 
occasionally  injure  any  casual  tips  of  green  that 
appear  above  ground,  especially  if  not  fully  fed  by 
hand,  as  they  should  be.  One  prominent  winter 
garden  plant  they  treat  as  an  especial  delicacy, 
however,  and  that  is  the  Hellebore,  more  par- 
ticularly the  large  white  flowers  of  Helleborus 
niger.— William  Eabley. 


Garden  Flora. 


5308— Peacocks  and  bulbs.— In  reply  to 
"J.B,"  who  asks  if  peacocks  are  destructive  in 
the  flower  garden,  allow  me  to  state  that  they  are 
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The  genus  Helianthus  is  almost  entirely  North 
American,  and  for  the  distinction  and  limitation 
of  its  species  we  are  indebted  to  the  labour  of 
Dr.  Asa  Gray,  now  universally  recognised  as  the 
highest  authority  on  North  American  plants.  In 
the  recently  published  second  part  of  his  "  Synop- 
tical Flora  of  North  America  "  he  has  described 
thirty-nine  species,  six  of  which  are  annual.  The 
synonyms  and  cross-naming  adopted  by  previous 
authors  have  led  to  much  confusion,  which  pro- 
bably will  not  now  be  altogether  cleared  up,  for 
Dr.  Gray  warns  us  that  the  characters  of  some  of 
the  species  are  variable,  especially  in  cultivation. 
It  may  be  added  that  some  at  least  of  the  species 
readily  form  hybrids.  There  is  always  more  or 
less  difficulty  with  a  variable  genus  in  making 
garden  plants  fit  wild  specific  types,  but  in  the 
following  notes  1  have  described  no  kinds  which 
I  have  not  myself  cultivated,  selecting  the  best 
forms  and  giving  them  the  names  assigned  sever- 
ally by  Dr.  Gray  to  the  species  to  which  our 
garden  plants  seem  to  come  nearest. 

Helianthus  multiflorus,  or,  according  to 
Asa  Gray,  speaking  botanically,  H.  decapetalus 
hort.  var.  multiflorus,  is  mentioned  first,  because 
it  is  the  subject  of  the  coloured  illustration.  The 
name  multiflorus  is  established  by  long  usage, 
and  perhaps  was  originally  given  in  contrast  to 
the  few-flowered  habit  of  H.  annuus,  for  the  type 
of  the  species  is  more  floriferous  than  the  variety, 
of  which  Asa  Graj'  says  that  it  is  "  known  only  in 
cultivation  from  early  times,  must  have  been 
derived  from  decapetalus,"  a  statement  which 
gardeners  would  hardly  have  accepted  on  less  in- 
disputable authority,  as  they  will  all  think  the 
habit  and  appearance  of  the  two  plants  widely 
different.  The  variety  multiflorus  has  several 
forms ;  the  commonest  form  is  double,  the  disc 
being  filled  with  ligules  much  shorter  than  those 
of  the  ray  flowers,  after  the  form  of  many  Daisy- 
like composites.  In  this  double  form  the  ray 
flowers  are  often  wanting.  It  is  common  also  on 
old  plants  in  poor  soils  to  see  double  and  single 
flowers  from  the  same  root.  In  the  single  forms 
the  si  ze  of  the  flowers  varies,  the  difference  being  due 
to  cultivation  as  often  as  to  kind.  I  have  obtained 
by  far  the  finest  flowers  by  the  following  treatment : 
In  early  spring,  when  the  young  shoots  are  about 
an  inch  high,  cut  some  off,  each  with  a  portion  of 
young  root,  and  plant  them  singly  in  deep  rich 
soil  and  a  sheltered,  but  not  shaded  situation.  By 
August  each  will  have  made  a  large  bush,  branch- 
ing out  from  one  stalk  at  the  base,  with  from 
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thirty  to  forty  flowers  open  at  a  time,  each  5  inches 
across.  The  same  plants  it  well  dressed  produce 
good  flowers  the  second  season,  but  after  that  the 
stalks  become  crowded  and  the  flowers  degene- 


Flower  of  Heliauthus  argoph;Ilus. 

rate.  The  same  treatment  suits  most  of  the  peren- 
nial Sunflowers.  The  following  kinds  are  men- 
tioned in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  Asa 
Gray 's  book  : — 

Annuals. 

H.  AEGOPHTLLUS  (white-leaved,  not  argyrophyl- 
lus,  silver-leaved,  as  written  in  some  catalogues). 
— An  annual  with  woolly  leaves,  neater  and  less 
coarse  than  H.  annuus,  with  which  it  is  said  soon 
to  degenerate  in  gardens  if  grown  together  with 
it. 

H.  ANNUUS. — The  well-known  Sunflower  in  end- 
less varieties,  one  of  the  most  elegant  having  pale 
lemon-coloured  flowers  ;  these,  too,  liable  to  pass 
into  the  common  type  if  grown  in  the  same  garden. 

H.    DEBILI3    VAE.    CUCUMEEIFOLIUS.— I     have 

never  seen  the  typical  species,  but  the  variety  was 
introduced  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  W.  Thompson, 
of  Ipswich,  from  whose  seed  I  have  grown  it.  It 
becomes  4  feet  or  5  feet  high,  with  irregularly 
toothed  deltoid  leaves  and  spotted  stalks,  making 
a  widely  branched  bush  and  bearing  well-shaped 
golden  flowers  more  than  3  inches  across,  with 
black  discs.  It  crosses  with  any  perennial  Sun- 
flower that  grows  near  it,  simulating  their  flowers 
in  an  annual  form.  I  had  a  very  fine  cross  with 
it  and  H.  annuus,  but  the  flowers  of  this  produced 
no  good  seed. 

Perennials. 
H.  OBGYALIS  (the  Fathom-high  Sunflower).— 
The  name  Is  far  within  the  true  measure,  which  is 
often  9  feet  or  10  feet.  A  very  distinct  species, 
increasing  very  slowly  at  the  root  and  throwing 
all  its  growing  efforts  upwards.    The  long  linear 


ribbon  leaves,  often  exceeding  a  foot,  spreading 
in  wavy  masses  round  the  tall  stem,  which  has  a 
Palm-like  tuft  of  them  at  the  summit,  are  a  more 
ornamental  feature  than  the  flowers,  which  are 
moderate  in  size  and  come  late  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves. 

H.  ANGUSTiFOLius. — A  neat  and  elegant 
species,  which  I  first  raised  from  seed  sent  by  Mr. 
\V.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich.  It  has  a  very  branch- 
ing habit  quite  from  the  base  ^like  a  well-grown 
bush  of  the  common  Wallflower.  The  flowers  are 
abundant,  about  2^  inches  across,  with  a  black 
disc.  The  plant,  though  a  true  herb,  never  comes 
up  in  my  garden  with  more  than  one  stalk  each 
year. 

H.  RIGIDUS  is  well  known  as  the  best  of  the 
perennial  Sunflowers,  and  has  many  ^synonyms, 
the  commonest  being  Harpalium  rigidum.  It  need 
not  be  described,  but  one  or  two  things  about  it 
may  be  noted.  The  shoots,  which  come  up  a 
yard  or  more  from  last  year's  stalk,  may  be  trans- 
planted as  soon  as  they  appear  without  injury  to 
the  flowering,  but  if  put  back  to  the  old  centre, 
the  soil,  which  should  be  deep  and  light,  ought 
to  be  enriched.  The  species  is  variable,  and 
improved  forms  may  be  expected,  as  it  produces 
seed  in  England.  The  number  of  ray  flowers  is 
often  very  large.  I  have  one  form  which  has 
several  rows  of  them,  nearly  hiding  the  disc. 
A  variety  is  figured  in  Botanical  Magazine,  tab. 
2668,  under  the  name  of  H.  atro-rubens.  Another 
comes  in  the  same  series,  tab.  2020,  as  H.  diffusus. 
Other  synonyms  are  H.  missuricus  and  H.  mis- 
souriensis.  Its  native  range  extends  across  North 
America  in  longitude,  and  covers  many  degrees  of 
latitude.  It  likes  a  dry  soil.  In  wet  soil  and  wet 
seasons  the  flower-stalk  is  apt  to  wither  in  the 
middle,  and  the  bud  falls  over  and  perishes  pre- 
maturely. 

H.  L^ETIFLOKUS. — Under  this  name  we  grow  in 
England  a  tall,  much-branched,  late  flowering 
kind,  with  smooth  and  very  stout  and  stiff  stalks, 
sometimes  black,  sometimes  green.  It  increases 
at  the  base  of  the  stalks ;  it  makes  close  growth, 
and  shows  little  disposition  to  run  at  the  root. 
The  flowers  are  rather  small,  not  more  than 
2  inches  across,  but  so  durable  and  so  well  dis- 
played by  the  numerous  spreading  branches  as  to 
make  the  plant  very  useful  for  late  decoration. 
I  own  that  I  cannot  identify  this  plant  with  the 
Isetiflorus  of  Asa  Gray,  which  he  tells  us  resembles 
tall  forms  of  H.  rigidus,  with  rough  stalks,  and 
bears  flowers  with  numerous  rays  1|  inches  long. 

H.  occiDENTALis.— Recently  introduced  by  Mr. 
W.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  who  gave  me  the  plant 


<^ 


Helianthiis  argophyllus,  showing  habit  of  growth. 

two  years  ago.  It  is  a  neat  species,  growing  about 
2  feet  high,  well  branched,  and  producing  at  the 
end  of  July  abundance  of  flowers  about  2  inches 


across.  The  lower  leaves  are  small  and  broad,  with 
long  stalks,  ovate  in  form. 

H.  MOLLIS,  so  called  from  the  soft  white  down 
with  which  the  leaves  are  covered,  grows  about 
i   feet   high.    Leaves  large,  ovate,  and  sessile 


Heliauthus  orgyalis,  showing  liabit  of  growth  in  autumn. 

growth  of  the  plant  upright,  with  hardly  any 
branches ;  flowers  pale  yellow,  about  ,3  inches 
across,  not  very  ornamental.  Cultivated  at  Kew, 
whence  I  had  it. 

H.  GIGANTBUS  grows  10  feet  high  ;  stem  much 
branched  and  disposed  to  curve.  Flowers  about 
2J  inches  across,  produced  abundantly  in  August ; 
rays  narrow  and  pointed,  cupped,  with  the  ends 


Heliauthus  multiflorus,  showing  habit  of  growth. 

turning  outwards  ;  leaves  lanceolate  and  sessile  ; 
rootstock  creeping,  forming  tuberous  thickenings 
at  the  base  of  the  stems,  which  Asa  Gray  tells  us 
were  "  the  Indian  Potato  of  the  Assiniboine 
tribe,"  mentioned  by  Douglas,  who  called  the 
plant  H.  tuberosus. 

H.  Maximiliani. — Half  the  height  of  the  last, 
which  it  resembles,  but  the  stem  is  stouter,  the 
leaves  larger,  as  are  also  the  flowers,  which  are 
produced  later.  It  is  not  so  floriferous  and  orna- 
mental as  the  last. 

H.  L^viGATUS. — Smooth  stalked,  very  dis- 
tinct, does  not  spread  at  the  roots,  which  are 
composed  of  finer  fibres  than  those  of  most  of  the 
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genus ;  stalks  slender  and  black,  growing  closely 
together,  branched  near  the  summit,  5  feet  high  ; 
leaves  narrowly    lanceolate  and   acute ;   flowers 


M> 


'^'^ii{    ^^^U  't^^'- 
Jerusalem  Artichoke  (Heliauthus  tuberosus). 

plentiful  and  about  2  inches  across  ;  rays  few  and 
disc  small. 

AVe  are  warned  that  the  following  species  are 
"difficult  of  extrication,"  either  confluent  or 
mixed  by  intercrossing : — 

H.  DORONicoiDES. — I  place  this,  the  third  in 
merit,  amongst  perennial  Sunflowers,  H.  rigidns 


IleHaiithus  auuuus  globulus  flstulosus. 

and  H.  mnltiflorus  being  first  and  second.  It  is 
6  feet  or  7  feet  high,  upright  in  growth,  with  many 
tal  ks.     Flowers  3.J  inches  across,  produced  from 


the  end  of  July  to  the  end  of  September,  bright 
golden  yellow  ;  leaves  large,  ovate,  tapering  from 
the  middle  to  both  ends;  stalk  leaves  sessile  and 
nearly  connate,  that  is,  clasping  the  stalk  by  their 
opposite  base.  The  plant  spreads  rapidly  by  run- 
ning root-stocks,  and  ripens  seed  in  abundance. 
Figured  as  H.  pubescens  in  Jiotaniciil  Muffazine, 
tab.  2778. 

H.  DIVAEICATUS  resembles  the  last,  but  is  in- 
ferior, being  a  smaller  plant  in  all  parts,  especially 
in  the  flowers,  which  come  out  a  month  later.  The 


Ilelianthus  rigidus  (syn.,  Harpalium  rigiduir). 

cauline  leaves  are  stalked  and  diverge  widely, 
which  habit  gives  its  name  to  the  plant.  A  casual 
observer  would  hardly  notice  the  difference  be- 
tween this  species  and  the  last,  but  when  grown 
together  the  ^uperiority  of  doronicoides  as  a  garden 
plant  is  at  once  evident. 

H.  STRUMOSUS.— Fully  6  feet  high  ;  growth  up- 
right; rootstock  less  spreading  than  the  last  two 
leaves  on  very  short  stalks,  broadest  at  the  base, 
ovate  tapering  by  a  long  narrow  point;  flower- 
disc  narrow,  but  rays  large  and  orange-yellow  ; 
flowers  showy,  ."  inches  across;  they  come  out 
late  in  August.     I  had  this  plant  from  Kew.     The 


Ccmnion  SuL  flower  (H.  aunuus),  showing  hahit  of  growth. 

shape  of  the  leaves  would  have  led  me  rather  to 
refer  it  to  H.trachelifolius,  a  closely  allied  species. 

II.  DECAPETALUS. — Five  feet  high  ;  flowers  from 
end  of  July;  makes  a  dense  forest  of  weak, 
slender  stalks,  much  branched  at  the  top  ;  spreads 
fast;  leaves  i-erratp,  oblong-ovate,  rather  large; 
flowers  abundant,  pale  ■yellow,  about  2  inches 
across ;  rays  nearly^  always  more  than  ten,  in 
spite  of  the  name. 

H.  TUBEEOSUs.^The  well-known  Jerusalem 
Artichoke :  not  a  plant  grown  for  ornament, 
being  tio  coarse  and  late  in  flowering,  but  several 
things  in  its  history  may  be  mentioned,  as  Dr. 
Asa  Gray  has  spent  labour  and  study  over  it.  It 
is  believed  to  have  been  cultivated  by  the  natives 
before  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  edible 
tubers  are  thought  to  be  a  development  of  cultiva- 
tion. Forms  o£  it  without  tuberous  roots  are  found 


wild,  but  whether  indigenous  to  the  place  or  de- 
generate from  cultivation  was  for  long  uncertain, 
Several  species  of  Ilelianthus  have  a  tendency  to 


Flower  of  Helianthus  aniiuus. 


produce  similar  fleshy  tubers  at  the  top  of  the 
roots.  Dr.  Gray  u.sed  to  refer  the  origin  of  this 
species  to  H.  doronicoides,  but  it  is  now  believed 
by  him  to  be  a  distinct  species,  though  one  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  identify  with  certainty  the 
typical  form. 

I  omitted  to  say  that  the  word  Helianthus  is 
Greek  for  .Sunflower.  After  several  years'  careful 
observation,  I  believe  the  notion  that  the  flowers 
keep  their  face  to  the  sun  is  quite  a  delusion. 

iVA/c  Ball.  C.  W'OLLEY  DoD. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


THE  MOST  TEOFITABLE  PEAS. 
NuMEBOUS  as  Peas  already  are,  new  varieties  are 
added  every  year.  To  this  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable objection  provided  the  new  comers  are 
distinguished  by  superior  qualities,  and  the  public 
reject  some  of  the  old  sorts  superseded.  This 
would  be  a  boon  to  the  trade,  seeing  that  so  many 
are  named  as  different  varieties  that  are  in  reality 
so  much  alike,  if  not  identical,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  them.  Every  Pea  that  pos- 
sesses any  well-defined  characteristic  quality 
should  have  a  name,  but  names  without  distinc- 
tion are  a  disadvantage  to  all  concerned.  And  here 
I  must  protest  against  calling  Stratagem  "  a  sturdy 
branching  form  of  Telephone,"  which  it  is  not.  It  is 
a  sturdy  branching  form  of  Pea,  but  not  of  Tele- 
phone. The  latter  may  be  properly  defined  as  a 
blue-wrinkled  marrow,  pods  long,  large,  slightly 
curved,  and  well  filled  with  Peaa  of  a  delicious 
flavour,  second  early,  about  twelve  days  after  the 
earliest,  height  i^  feet,  while  Stratagem  is  2  feet 
in  height,  more  or  less  according  to  cultivation.  It 
also  differs  from  Telephone  in  the  Peas  being 
larger  and  the  pods  of  a  different  shape.  There  is 
an  equal  impropriety  in  calling  Pride  of  the 
Market  a  dwarf  Telegraph.  Who  has  ever  seen  a 
dwarf  Pea  4.}  feet  high  ?  "  W.  I.  M."  seems  to  have 
aimed  a  heavy  blow  at  these  Peas,  but  nothing 
less  than  the  bringing-  in  of  superior  varieties 
can  harm  them.  I  for  one  should  not  be  sorry  to 
see  them  beaten, as  in  that  case  all  would  be  gainers. 
Culverwell's  Giant  Marrow  is  a  grand  Pea,  and  may 
stand  very  close  to  Telephone,  but  I  have  not  yet 
seen  one  that  can  come  near  Stratagem.  It  will 
not  be  easy  to  persuade  the  public  that  large  Peas 
are  not  the  best.  A  Pea,  be  it  recollected,  may  be 
large  without  being  coarse.  How  a  grower  and  a 
market  salesman  could  speak  against  Stratagem 
and  Pride  of  the  Market  is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion. It  appears  that  by  thick  pods  "  W.  I.  M." 
means  thick  shells.  Large  pods  well  filled  will 
compensate  for  very  thick  shells,  and  I  would 
challenge  "  W.  I.  Jl."  to  name  a  variety  that  will 
produce  an  equal  measure  of  Peas  from  the  same 
number  of  pods,  as  will  any  of  the  five  following. 
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viz.,  Stratagem,  Pride  o£  the  Market,  Telegraph, 
Telephone,  and  Calverwell's  Giant  Marrow— I 
mean  a  variety  that  shall  be  different  from  any  of 
the  above,  and  I  would  further  request  him  to 
name  a  variety  ttat  will  from  the  same  measure 
of  pods  produce  an  equal  measure  of  Peas  as 
Stratagem.  The  pods  of  The  Baron,  "  W.  I.  M." 
Bays,  are  veritable  "  wind  bags  "  ;  with  us  they  are 
large,  straight,  and  well  filled.  Evolution  he  says 
is  a  promising  sort.  I  have  grown  this  two  years, 
and  find  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  four  or  five  distinct 
varieties,  the  characters  of  which  do  not  appear  to 
be  yet  fixed,  but  from  which,  as  the  name  implies, 
something  good  may  yet  be  evolved,  and  then  let 
us  hope  for  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest."  "  For 
sowing  in  frames,  under  walls,  and  on  warm  bor- 
ders, the  dwarf  American  Wonder  is  invaluable," 
as  •'  W.  I.  M."  says.  It  of  course  spoils  the  palate 
for  round-seeded  sorts,  but  no  one  need  regret 
that,  as  we  have  now  so  many  early  wrinkled 
varieties,  that  a  continuous  supply  may  be  had 
without  going  to  round-seeded  kinds.  For  in- 
stance, if  we.  commence  with  American  Wonder, 
we  may  go  on  with  Premium  Gem,  Turner's 
Emerald,  Laxton's  No.  1,  Alpha,  William  Hurst, 
Bijou,  Little  Wonder,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Bliss's  Abun- 
dance, and  thus  without  difficulty  we  can  reach 
Telephone,  which  with  the  same  treatment  is 
about  twelve  days  later  than  the  first  named 
variety. — K.  G. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 

(p.  47)  in  favour  of  Telephone  and  Stratagem  Peas, 
I  quite  agree  with  "  W.  I.  M.'s  "  estimate  of  them, 
that  they  are  not  of  sufliciently  high  quality  to 
grow  for  high-class  consumers.  I  have  to  study 
quali  y  in  what  I  grow,  and  although  excellent  as 
Telephone  is  for  exhibition,  that  in  my  opinion  is 
the  only  merit  that  it  possesses. —  J.  C.  C. 

Following  up  the  remarks  of  "  W.  I.  M." 

(p.  7),  I  am  induced  to  give  your  readers  my  ex- 
perience under  this  head.  I  grow  a  very  large 
quantity  of  garden  Peas  for  table  every  season 
and  in  great  variety,  and  whilst  admitting  the 
sterling  all-round  qualities  of  such  popular  sorts 
as  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Dr.  McLean,  and  Marvel — this 
latter  being  an  especial  favourite  of  mine — I  can 
honestly  say  that  I  never  grew  such  wonderful 
kinds  as  Stratagem  and  Telephone,  their  habit, 
size,  and  abundance  of  pods  and  quality  of  the 
Peas  beiog  totally  distinct  from  all  other  sorts 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  am  not  alone 
either  in  this  opinion,  as  our  "  chef  de  cuisine  " 
has  also  discovered  these  superior  qualities,  and  is 
continually  asking  for  the  "Peas  in  the  big  shells;  " 
and  further  than  this,  their  fine  flavour  has  elicited 
remarks  from  the  table.  In  writing  to  Messrs. 
Carter,  who  introduced  these  Peas  some  years  ago, 
I  then  told  them  that  I  considered  their  Stratagem 
the  best  Pea  I  had  ever  seen,  and  I  have  no  reason 
to-day  to  alter  my  opinion.  I  might  also  add,  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  adjudicating  at  local  shows  in 
the  summer  months,  and  it  is  really  astonishing  to 
notice  how  popular  these  Peas  must  have  become, 
as  they  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  amateur's 
collection,  and  in  those  classes  assigned  to  Peas 
only  they  seem  to  carry  al)  before  them  ;  one  does 
not  find,  moreover,  such  "fleshy  pods"  amongst 
these  contributions  as  when  produced  under  a  very 
high  course  of  cultivation. — D.  M.  T. 

. The     lively     discussion     originated     by 

"W.  I.  M."  with  respect  to  Peas  is  in  danger  of 
being  deprived  of  its  usefulness  when  it  turns 
upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  or  that  kind 
only,  and  deals  not  with  so  important  a  vegetable 
in  its  higher  or  most  interesting  aspects.  There 
seems  to  be  an  assumption  that  if  certain  kinds  of 
Peas  yield  well,  give,  in  fact,  a  large  produce,  all 
is  obtained  that  is  required.  The  same  claim  has 
often  been  urged  in  favour  of  large  and  heavy- 
cropping  Potatoes,  that  they  were  profitable,  and 
therefore  good  kinds  because  they  filled  the 
bushel.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  so  much  con- 
cerning Peas,  but  certainly  it  is  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  Potatoes,  that  just  as  the  tubers  are  large 
so  are  they  proportionately  lacking  in  good  quality, 
and  especially  flavour.  Filling  the  basket  is  one 
merit,  but  it  is  a  merit  of  a  totally  different  order 
from  having  good  quality  with  bulk,  and  if  that  be 


lacking,  how  much  is  the  bulk  worth  ?  There  is 
just  now  a  strange  run  on  large  Peas.  I  mean  not 
merely  large-podded  Peas,  but  kinds  which  give 
large  Peas  when  shelled.  Now,  what  is  much 
more  worth  discussing  than  is  the  prolificacy  or 
otherwise  of  some  one  or  more  given  kinds  is  that 
of  relative  table  quality  and  fitness  as  found  in 
large  and  small  Peas.  I  have  heard  many  good 
growers  decline  to  grow  large  kinds  of  Peas  on  the 
ground  that  ihey  were  held  objectionable  at  their 
employers'  tables.  That  is  a  point  worth  dis- 
cussing, because  it  is  of  far  more  moment  that 
one  should  grow  kinds  which  give  satisfaction 
than  that  we  should  grow  merely  prolific  kinds. 
Apart,  however,  from  the  question  as  to  whether 
small  kinds  of  Peas— and  in  using  this  term  I  do 
not  necessarily  mean  small  croppers — may  have 
better  flavour  than  larger  ones  have  or  not,  there 
is  the  further  question  as  to  whether  large  Peas, 
be  they  ever  so  good,  are  so  much  esteemed  as 
smaller  ones  are.  Many  of  our  new  kinds  of  Peas, 
unless  when  shelled  before  half  matured,  give  a 
sample  that  rivals  Hazel  Nuts  in  size.  Is  not 
that  too  large  for  the  general,  or,  perhaps  I  had 
better  say,  refined  taste  of  consumers  ?  I  am 
specially  struck  with  the  fact  that  our  metropolitan 
market  Pea  growers  do  not  favour  large  kinds,  al- 
though they  are  glad  enough  to  fill  the  bushels 
well.  William  the  First  and  Kentish  Invicta, 
Champion  of  England  and  Hundredfold,  Veitch's 
Perfection  and  G.  F.  Wilson— these  still  rank 
amongst  the  most  favoured  of  market  Peas 
Growers  would  be  glad  enough  to  grow  larger 
podded  kinds  if  their  customers  would  have  them, 
but  the  preference  remains  for  flavour  allied  to 
samples  of  moderate  size.  I  do  not  wish  to  put 
the  matter  dogmatically,  because  there  is  much  to 
be  said  on  both  sides,  and  the  discussion  ought  to 
be  carried  on  without  bias  for  certain  Peas,  if  that 
be  possible.  It  is  unfortunate  when  the  truth  is 
obscured  by  a  strong  desire  to  favour  some  one 
thing  or  other  at  its  expense. — A.  D. 

Judging  from  what  appeared  in  The  Gab- 
den  last  week  (p.  47),  I  am  altogether  wrong  in 
my  estimate  of  the  value  of  Telegraph,  Telephone, 
Stratagem,  Pride  of  the  Market,  and  Giant  Jlar- 
row  Peas— in  fact,  it  would  appear  I  know  but 
little  about  Peas,  especially  those  best  adapted  for 
market  work.  Worse  still,  Messrs.  Carter  accuse 
me  of  having  started  with  the  determination  to 
elevate  into  prominence  certain  Peas  that  had 
hitherto  been  in  obscurity  at  the  expense  of  four 
varieties  that  are  admitted  to  be  unequalled  for 
exhibition,  &c.  Now,  I  rather  pride  mj'self  in 
being  independent  and  impartial,  but  if  Messrs. 
Carter  are  correct,  then  I  am  guilty,  to  say  the 
least,  of  gross  partiality.  This  I  positively  deny. 
If  the  Peas  just  named  are  of  such  inestimable 
value  as  they  are  said  to  be,  I  think  Messrs.  Carter 
might  have  trusted  to  their  customers  who  have 
presumably  so  largely  benefited  by  their  introduc- 
tion to  come  forward  in  their  behalf  without  any 
special  effort  in  the  matter.  Besides,  these  Peas 
have  now  become  common  property ;  any  seeds- 
man in  the  country  is  in  a  position  to  supply 
them,  and  I  hold  that  I  have  a  perfect  right  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  their  merits.  As  it  happens, 
I  have  grown  Telegraph,  Telephone,  Stratagem, 
and  Pride  of  the  Market  probably  as  long  as  any 
private  gardener  in  the  country.  Telegraph  we 
had  when  the  seeds  were  mixed  and  before  the 
white  wrinkled  portion  of  this  variety  was 
converted  into  Telephone.  Surely,  therefore, 
I  ought  to  be  competent  to  estimate  their 
merits.  All  four  are  essentially  second  early 
sorts,  and  as  such  are  valuable,  but  without 
much  extra  trouble,  in  the  shape  of  trenches  filled 
with  turf  and  manure,  or  prepared  as  for  Celery 
with  plenty  of  water  and  liquid  manure,  they  are 
of  no  real  service  either  for  main  or  late  crops. 
The  majority  of  us  are  not  in  a  position  to  devote 
much  labour  upon  the  Pea  ground,  and  what  we 
want  are  sorts  that  yield  the  most  heavily  with  a 
minimum  of  labour  and  expense  expended  on 
them.  I  have  grown  and  recommended  others  to 
grow  Telephone  from  the  first,  or,  if  a  dwarf  sort 
is  preferred,  to  substitute  Stratagem,  either  Tele- 
graph  or    Pride  of  the  Market  being  suited  to 


those  who  prefer  a  greener  and  less  sweet  Pea.  It 
appears,  however,  we  ought  to  grow  them  all,  but 
will  my  opponents  explain  why  ?  We  make  two 
sowings  of  Telephone  at  an  interval  of  a  fortnight, 
a  long  row  of  each,  and  this  we  find  ample,  but  I 
suppose  the  correct  practice  would  be  to  sow  four 
small  rows  each  of  the  four  indispensable  sorts. 
This  may  do  for  exhibitors  and  amateurs,  but 
would  be  a  very  unwioe  practice  where  much  pack- 
ing has  to  be  done. 

In  my  original  remarks  on  the  varieties  under 
notice  I  plainly  stated  that  they  "rarely  fail 
to  fill  well,"  and  but  for  the  unfortunate  omission 
by  the  printers  of  one  small  word,  Mr.  Marriott 
would  have  had  still  less  cause  to  complain.  Con- 
cerning those  four  varieties,  I  remarked  that  "  all 
were  good  second  early  sorts,  but  to  grow  them  all 
(as  it  should  have  been),  except  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses, would  be  a  mistake."  Are  they  such  wonderful 
croppers  ?  or  do  not  the  dwarf  sorts  especially 
produce  more  haulm  and  fewer  pods  than  such 
less  showy  and,  I  repeat,  thinner  podded  sorts  as 
Dr.  McLean,  Marvel,  Gladiator,  and  Wordsley 
Wonder,  which  I  am  supposed  to  be  lifting  from 
obscurity  ?  Does  "  A  Pea  Grower  "  seriously  assert 
that  the  big- podded  sorts  which  he  named  produce 
double  the  quantity  of  Peas  that  either  Champion 
of  England  or  the  early  form  of  it,  Hunting- 
donian  do  ?  If  he  is  correct,  then  I  readily  admit  I 
have  much  to  learn  in  Pea  culture. 

"A  Pea  Grower"  admits  that  he  knows  but 
little  concerning  the  comparative  market  value  of 
large-podded  Peas,  and  yet  he  tries  to  prove  that 
I  am  equally  inexperienced  in  the  matter.  This  is 
anything  but  complimentary  to  me,  especially 
seeing  that  I  have  spent  several  years  among 
growers  for  the  markets.  At  first  Pride  of  the 
Market  did  sell  well,  but  soon  came  down  to  the 
level  of  the  rest,  and  was  actually  of  less  value 
than  Dr.  McLean,  the  latter  also  being  the  heaviest 
cropper.  "  The  Pea  trade  (as  it  is  termed)  has 
gone  from  bad  to  worse  "  was  the  last  report  I  had 
this  season,  and  if  Mr.  Waterer  or  anyone  else 
"  has  cleared  a  large  sum  "  vrith  Peas  during  the 
last  season,  I  shall  be  agreeably  surprised.  Will 
"  A  Pea  Grower "  give  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
space  devoted  by  his  neighbour  to  Pea  culture,  the 
quantity  of  Peas  he  sold,  and  the  "  large  sum  he 
cleared  '  ?  The  other  Welsh  seller  who  made  the 
regular  market  grower  feel  so  uncomfortable  will 
be  fortunate  if  he  or  she  is  able  to  annually  and 
successfully  repeat  the  experiment.  Much  the 
same  thing  happened  here  years  ago,  but  the  game 
is  played  out.  Have  market  growers  taken  to  the 
private  gardener's  method  of  growing  Peas— ttiat 
is  to  say,  with  the  aid  of  stakes  ?  or  do  the  Messrs. 
Carter  assert  that  the  liundreds  of  bushels  of 
Telegraph  they  have  sold  to  them  are  to  be  grown 
in  the  open  fields,  and,  as  usual,  without  stakes  ? 
I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  a  profitable  speculation 
if  stakes  have  to  be  bought,  and  it  is  very  certain 
that  tall-growing  Peas,  or  those,  say,  which  attain 
the  same  height  as  Telegraph,  viz.,  from  5  feet  to 
G  feet,  cannot  be  profitably  grown  without  stakes. 
When  writers  recommend  tall-growing  Peas  for 
market  growers,  I  at  once  conclude  they  do  not 
know  much  about  the  matter. — W.  I.  M. 


HEAVY  POTATO  CROPS. 

The  Potato  is  the  most  important  of  our  garden 
crops,  and  that  being  the  case,  it  is  very  desirable 
that  the  best  methods  of  planting  and  cultivating 
it  should  be  well  understood.  The  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Andrew  Knight  made  some  successful  experiments 
with  Potatoes.  In  1832  he  says :  "  I  had  a  crop  of 
Potatoes  dug  up  three  days  ago  (of  a  new  and 
early  variety  just  obtained  from  seeds)  in  the 
presence  of  several  farmers  and  gardeners,  and 
accurately  weighed,  when  the  produce  per  acre 
was  found  to  be  9C4  bushels  of  SO  pounds  each 
and  04  pounds  over,  or  34  tons,  8  hundredweight, 
3  quarters,  25  pounds,  and  I  do  not  entertain  any 
doubt  of  being  able,  if  I  live  long  enough  to  gain 
proper  varieties,  of  raising  1000  bushels  of  80 
pounds  from  an  acre  of  ground.  I  am  further 
confidently  of  opinion  that  if  the  crop  of  Potatoes 
be  wholly  consumed  on  the  ground,  or  the  whole 
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of  the  manure  produced  by  them,  i£  eaten  by 
animals,  be  returned  to  the  soil,  that  it  will  grow 
annually  richer  and  be  capable  of  producing  better 
crops."  Mr.  Knight's  plan  of  culture  was  to  dig 
holes  about  3  feet  apart,  into  which  he  put  a  good 
dressing  of  manure,  and  planted  three  or  four 
Potato  sets.  His  aim  was  to  "  expose  the  largest 
possible  surface  of  foliage  to  the  light  and  atmo- 
spheric influence,  and  to  keep  the  soil  round  the 
tubers  and  roots  as  loose  as  could  consistently  be 
done."  At  that  time  it  was  the  practice  in  Here- 
fordshire, where  he  resided,  to  carefully  loosen  the 
soil  round  the  roots  during  the  growing  period. 
This  practice  met  with  Mr.  Knight's  approval,  but 
he  complained  that  they  planted  too  late  ;  conse- 
quently the  tubers  exhausted  themselves  in  produc- 
ing growths  before  they  were  planted.  Where 
many  acres  are  planted  with  Potatoes  it  is  not 
easy  to  avoid  planting  some  of  them  late.  On 
some  farms  with  which  I  am  acquainted  the  period 
of  planting  is  necessarily  spread  over  a  space  of 
from  six  to  eight  weeks.  In  gardens  there  must 
also  be  different  methods  of  planting,  as  well  as 
different  periods  in  which  the  operation  must  be 
performed. 

The  sets  for  our  earliest  crop  are  planted  whole. 
The  varieties  are  the  old  Ashleaf  Kidney  and 
the  Uxbridge  Kidney.  We  place  some  damp 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  or  leaf-mould  in  shallow  boxes ; 
thePotatoes  are  placed  closely  together  and  pressed 
into  the  material.  If  the  weather  is  fine  about  the 
first  week  in  March,  the  Potatoes  are  planted  out 
in  well  prepared  soil  on  a  border  slightly  sloping 
to  the  south  and  sheltered  from  the  north  by  a 
wall  or  fence.  The  next  best  position  to  this  is  a 
similar  border  sheltered  from  the  east,  and  be  it 
well  understood  that  the  soil  should  be  friable  by 
being  well  exposed  to  the  weather.  As  soon  as 
the  previous  crop  has  been  removed  the  soil  should 
be  dug  up  and  manured  for  the  Potatoes.  It  may, 
in  this  case,  be  well  exposed  to  the  sun  in  autumn, 
which  does  the  soil  as  much  good  as  the  winter's 
frosts.  AVe  have  planted  Potatoes  in  two  ways, 
and  I  am  not  very  sure  which  is  the  best.  The 
first  is  to  draw  deep  drills  with  a  hoe  across  the 
border  at  a  distance  of  2  feet  from  each  other, 
planting  the  sets  a  foot  apart.  The  other  method 
is  to  begin  at  one  end  of  the  border  and  fork  it 
carefully  over,  planting  the  Potatoes  as  the  work 
proceeds.  They  are,  of  course,  planted  the  same 
distance  apart.  Perhaps  on  some  soils  and  in 
certain  states  of  the  weather  the  latter  method  is 
the  best.  The  boxes,  up  to  the  time  of  planting 
have  been  kept  on  the  floor  of  a  vinery,  and  the 
sets  are  generally  sprouted  and  have  frequently 
formed  roots  ;  they  are  planted  with  the  sprouts  and 
roots  attached  to  them.  The  sets  for  succession  are 
also  laid  out  on  the  floor  of  a  close  shed,  and  if  they 
sprout  in  that  position,  the  sprouts  are  short  and 
vigorous  looking.  They  may  well  be  planted 
without  removing  the  s-prouts  if  the  Potatoes  (as 
they  ought  to  have  been)  were  placed  in  a  light 
position.  The  old  practice  of  keeping  the  sets  in 
a  "  clamp  "  or  pit  is  a  bad  one  ;  they  are  sometimes 
neglected  until  the  sprouts  have  grown  a  consider- 
able length  and  are  matted  together.  The  later 
planted  varieties  have  the  sprouts  snibbed  off 
them,  about  twice  at  least,  before  they  arrive  at 
the  period  for  being  planted  out. 

A  very  common  method  of  planting  Potatoes  in 
gardens  and  fields  is  by  the  use  of  the  dibber.  In 
some  cases  an  implement  is  used  that  is  very 
badly  adapted  for  the  work;  it  is  of  such  a 
character  that  the  hole  made  by  it  is  not  wide 
enough  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  Potato  set  is 
suspended  with  a  considerable  vacuum  underneath 
it ;  a  little  loose  earth  is  pushed  into  the  hole,  and 
the  operation  of  planting  is  considered  to  be 
complete.  Under  such  circumstances,  can  it  be 
wondered  at  that  failures  occur  ?  Large  market 
growers  in  the  outlying  London  districts,  some  of 
whom  plant  100  acres  of  Potatoes  in  a  season, 
nse  a  dibber  with  a  heavy  blunt  iron  head  fixed 
on  a  handle  about  4  feet  long,  with  a  cross  bar 
at  top.  Tlie  planter  pushes  the  dibber  into 
the  ground  with  considerable  force,  making  a  hole 
large  enough  for  any  Potato  set ;  but  the  sides 
of  the  hole,  if  the  soil  is  of  a  clayey  character,  are 


thus  made  so  hard  and  smooth  that  it  holds  water, 
and  in  a  wet  season  many  of  the  Potatoes  are 
killed.  It  requires  three  persons  to  plant  the  Pota- 
toes in  this  way.  A  man  uses  the  dibber,  a  small 
boy  follows,  dropping  a  Potato  into  each  hole, 
while  a  larger  boy  follows  with  a  hoe  and  draws 
some  earth  over  each  Potato ;  this  he  generally 
does  with  one  stroke  of  the  hoe.  Nearly  all  our 
late  Potatoes  are  planted  by  forking  the  ground 
over  and  planting  as  the  work  proceeds.  In  this 
way  the  sets  are  placed  in  loose  earth,  and  as  no 
trampling  of  the  ground  is  necessary,  the  whole 
of  it  is  left  in  the  best  condition  possible.  I  have 
often  wished,  when  observing  the  operations  of 
planting  Potatoes  going  on  in  this  district,  that 
the  growers  would  take  more  care  of  their  Potato 
sets  before  planting  them.  I  do  not  know  any 
crop  that  is  so  much  improved  by  good  cultiva- 
tion or  deteriorated  by  bad  management  as  the 
Potato.  As  soon  as  the  plants  appear  above 
ground  the  draw  hoe  should  be  at  work  amongst 
them,  and  if  the  ground  is  rather  foul  with  weeds 
it  will  be  necessary  to  hoe  it  over  twice  in  two 
weeks.  Kill  the  weeds  during  their  first  incep- 
tion, and  when  the  ground  is  perfectly  clean  and 
the  plants  have  grown  sufliciently,  let  them  be 
moulded  up.  One  more  word  of  advice :  Be  care- 
ful not  to  injure  the  plants,  either  root  or  branch, 
during  the  operations  of  moulding  up  or  of  hoe- 
ing. The  late  Mr.  Knight's  advice  is  founded  on 
sound  practice — that  is  to  expose  as  much  as 
possible  of  leaf  and  branch  to  light  and  air. 

J.  Douglas. 


EARLY  PEAS  IN  HOT  PLACES. 
Many  will  now  be  thinking  of  sowing  early  Peas, 
and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  get  them  up  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  best  way  of  accomplishing 
this  is  to  sow  them  in  pots,  boxes,  turves,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  place  them  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  65°  or  70°.  Here  they  soon  show  them- 
selves, and  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  they  will 
have  grown  some  inches  in  height,  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  can  they  be  kept  growing  at  this  rate  ?  and 
if  not,  will  they  be  injured  by  the  check  which 
they  must  sooner  or  later  experience  ?  Certainly 
they  will.  Peas  are  often  sown  in  January  and 
February,  and  grown  in  warmth  until  about  [a 
fortnight  previous  to  their  being  planted  out  in 
March,  when  they  have  a  short  hardening  off  in  a 
cool  frame,  but  they  are  generally  very  tender  and 
straggly,  and  it  is  some  weeks  before  they  really 
begin  to  grow.  Throughout  their  existence,  too, 
they  retain  evident  traces  of  having  been  un- 
naturally treated  at  first.  This,  I  fear,  is  of  com- 
mon occurrence,  but  it  is  a  mistake,  a  fact  con- 
firmed by  the  appeaiance  of  the  plants  and  the  in- 
ferior quality  of  their  produce.  There  is,  however,  a 
remedy,  and  an  effectual  one,  viz.,  raising  them  in 
cool  positions  under  glass.  The  seed  will  germinate 
well  enough  at  this  season  in  a  frame  or  house  in 
which  no  artificial  heat  is  employed,  and  this  is 
the  way  in  which  Peas  may  be  raised  successfully 
without  experiencing  any  check.  Their  growth  is 
not  rapid,  but  it  is  sure  and  substantial.  I  like  a 
frame  about  2  feet  deep  better  than  any  other 
structure  in  which  to  raise  early  Peas.  Fill  some 
hundreds  of  small  3-inch  pots  half  full  of  soil, 
then  put  in  ten  or  a  dozen  seeds,  finish  off  with 
more  soil,  and  place  them  in  a  frame  covered  with 
a  good  sash  ;  they  will  soon  germinate  and  make 
fine,  sturdy,  dark  green-leaved  plants,  which  may 
be  planted  out  almost  at  any  time  without  receiv- 
ing the  slightest  check.  If  a  batch  were  placed 
in  a  cold  frame  and  another  in  a  warm  house  at 
the  same  time,  the  latter  would  soon  appear  to  be 
far  ahead  of  the  former,  but  by  April  the  frame 
ones  would  be  by  far  the  best  as  regards  robust- 
ness and  fertility.  Cool  frame  treatment  comes 
nearer  to  natural  growth  in  insuring  healthy  de- 
velopment than  anything  else,  and  it  is  before  it 
in  bringing  them  on  to  maturity.  I  repeat,  there 
is  no  better  place  than  a  cold  frame  in  which  to 
raise  early  Peas,  and  I  would  advise  everybody, 
especially  amateurs,  to  try  Pea  growing  in  this 
way.  No  expense  is  incurred  in  getting  them  up 
or  anxiety  in  getting  them  put  out  and  hardened 
off,  as  by  judicious  air-giving  on  fine  days  they  may 


be  grown  from  the  first  in  a  most  natural  way  and 
induced  to  pod  some  weeks  eailier  than  any  grown 
wholly  in  the  open  ground.  ,J.  MuiR. 

Margam,   Glamorgannkire. 


Wormleighton  Seedling  Potato.— I 
believe  I  am  accurate  in  stating  that  this  Potato 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  the  best  dish  of 
Potatoes  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show,  an  honour 
which  it  well  merits.  For  five  years  I  have 
grown  this  Potato  largely,  and  I  can  say  with  con- 
fidence that  it  is  the  if  aw  ir/ra/ of  a  first-class  Potato. 
There  are  some  growers  who  look  upon  it  as  identi- 
cal with  Magnum  Bonum,  an  opinion  from  which 
I  totally  differ.  We  are  just  now  using  this 
variety.  It  is  kidney-shaped,  but  slightly  flattened, 
of  large  size,  and  in  flavour  excellent.  The  tkin 
is  rough,  but  not  scabby,  and  as  regards  produc- 
tiveness it  is  positively  extraordinary.  As  a  disease- 
resister,  too,  it  is  invaluable,  its  hard  woody  stems 
clearly  denoting  the  fact.  Last  season,  although 
the  weather  was  remarkably  dry,  this  Potato,  in 
consequence  of  its  vigour,  get  well  hold  of  the 
land,  and  its  large  haulm  completely  shaded  the 
tubers,  a  fact  which  doubtless  did  much  towards 
securing  a  crop.— E.  Gilbert. 
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THE  FERN  PORTFOLIO.* 
This  portfolio  of  Fern  portraits  is  the  most  luxu- 
rious of  Mr.  Heath's  compilations  on  the  subject  of 
British  Ferns— a  subject  whieh  he  has  treated 
from  the  popular  point  of  view  in  some  smaller 
earlier  publications.  The  present  is,  however,  a 
somewhat  pretentious  work,  inasmuch  as  the 
author  claims  for  it  that  it  "  stands  alone,"  and 
that  "  no  other  publication  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject gives  absolute  facsimiles  in  form,  colour,  and 
venation  of  the  fronds  of  Ferns,"  as  if  Mr.  Brad- 
bury's Nature-printed  volumes  had  never  seen  the 
light.  The  publication  is  in  folio,  and  con- 
tains fifteen  plates,  in  which  are  represented  life- 
size  all  the  species  of  British  Ferns.  The  produc- 
tion of  these  portraits,  it  is  stated,  is  the  special  aim 
of  the  work,  the  text  being  intended  to  be  quite 
subordinate  to  the  plates.  The  size  of  the  page 
(16  inches  by  12  inches)  permitted  of  fair  samples 
being  selected  for  illustration.  The  figures  them- 
selves, which  are  executed  in  chromo-lithography, 
are  of  unequal  merit ;  and  while  in  some  of 
them  the  form  and  venation  are  accurately 
rendered,  the  fructification  is  in  most  cases 
a  failure.  Neither  plates  nor  text  are  num- 
bered, which  is  objectionable,  on  account  of 
the  difliculty  of  making  references.  True,  there 
is  a  table  of  contents,  in  which  the  plants  figured 
in  each  plate  are  set  down,  but  on  turning  over 
the  leaves  to  find  any  one  species  in  particular 
there  is  beyond  that  not  the  slighest  assistance 
given  to  the  reader  that  we  can  discover. 

The  first  plate  represents  the  Royal  Fern  (Os- 
munda  regalis),  which  is  very  faithfully  depicted, 
the  form,  colour,  and  venation  being  accurately 
rendered.  The  description  is  meagre,  as  indeed 
the  introduction  leads  us  to  expect ;  but  the  state- 
ment that  the  fronds  are  of  two  sorts,  barren  and 
fertile,  is  only  true  in  the  sense  in  which  it  might 
be  applied  to  any  other  Fern.  The  next  plate  is 
the  Broad  Buckler  Fern  (Lastrea  dilatata) ;  the 
figure  is  good,  but  the  description  says,  "  The 
frond  in  general  form  is  broadly  lance-shaped, 
though  nearly  triangular'' — which  is  not  very  clear, 
and  would  have  been  more  accurate  if  the  latter 
phrase  stood  alone.  Next  comes  the  Black 
Maiden-hair  Spleenwort  (Asplenium  Adiantum- 
nigrum),  a  heavy-looking  plate,  showing  none  of 
the  "rich  and  glowing  loveliness''  it  is  said  to 
possess.  The  common  Polypody  (Polypodium  vul. 
gare)  is  represented  in  both  the  blunt-lobed  and 
the  acute-lobed  forms,  but  the  former  only  is  de- 
scribed. The  form  selected  to  represent  the  soft 
Prickly  Shield  Fern  (Polystichum  angulare)  is 
scarcely  a  typical  one,  being  too  distinctly  acute 


'  "The    Fern    Portfolio,"    by  I'lancis  George   Heath. 
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n  the  pinnules,  giving  the  frond  an  unusually 
spiny  ap  pearanoe  ;  nevertheless,  there  is  such  a 
form  to  be  found,  and  the  figure  very  well  repre- 
sents it,  except  that  nothing  can  be  made  of  the 
sori,  of  which  the  test  says,  "  The  spores  are  pro- 
duced in  two  short  rows.  Sea.  I  "  Next  comes  a  plate 
containing  figures  of  Hart's- tongue  (Soolopendrium 
vulgare),  Hay-scented  Buckler  Fern,  Lastrea  re- 
curva(a3mula),  Rigid  Buckler  Fern  (Listrearigida), 
and  Hard  Fern  (  B  lechnum  Spicant),  all  good  general 
figures,  but  lacking  the  special  definition  of  the 
venation,  which  the  introduction  points  out  as  one 


or  the  veins.  The  sori  of  Maiden-hair  is  quite  in- 
correctly described,  and  the  venation  of  the  Holly 
Fern  is  also  incorrect.  The  European  Bristle  Fern 
(Trichomanes  radicans),  Limestone  Polypody  ( Poly- 
podium  calcareum),  Three-branched  Polypody  (P. 
Dryopteris),  and  Mountain  Polypody  (P.  Phego- 
pteris)  form  one  group,  all  except  the  first  fairly 
represented,  but  that,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out, 
shows  no  fructification,  and  the  Polypodium  Dryo- 
pteris is  unreasonably  small  compared  with  the 
other  Polypodies  beside  it.  Another  group  con- 
sists of  Marsh  Buckler  Fern  (Lastrea  Thelypteris), 
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He!iantluis  muliilioius  fl.-ijl.  (See  p.  66.) 


of  the  main  features  of  the  work.  The  descriptions, 
four  on  one  page,  become  very  meagre.  Then 
come  the  Mountain  Buckler  Fern  (Lastrea  mon- 
tana)  and  the  Prickly-toothed  Buckler  Fern  (L 
spinulosa),  both  very  good  figures,  excepting  that 
the  curved  arrangement,  by  which  the  fronds  of 
the  latter  is  twisted  into  the  space,  destroys  one 
of  its  most  striking  characteristics,  and  the  un- 
natural curving  is  not  pointed  out  in  the  accom- 
panying notes.  The  Lady  Fern  (Athyrium  Filix- 
f  oemina),  the  true  Maiden-hair  (  Adiantnm  Capillus- 
veneris),  and  the  Holly  Fern  (Polystichum  Lon- 
chitis)  occupy  the  next  plate.  The  figure  of  the 
Lady  Fern  is  coarse,  without  definition  of  the  sori 


British  Bladder  Fern  (Cystopteris  fragilis).  Moun- 
tain Bladder  Fern  (Cystopteris  montana),  and  Sea 
Spleenwort  (Asplenium  marinum).  Here  the 
Lastrea  Thelypteris  shows  only  the  sterile  frond, 
while  the  others  give  a  good  general  idea  of  the 
plants  intended  without  going  into  details.  Next 
comes  the  Bracken  (Pteris  aqnilina),  Moonwort 
(Botrychium  Lunaria),  and  the  two  Adder's- tongues 
(Ophioglossum  vulgatum  and  0.  lusitanicum).  The 
IJracken  specimen  represented,  though  fair-sized, 
is  spindly,  and  shows  no  fructification.  The  others 
are  such  characteristic  plants,  that  a  recognisable 
figure  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  obtained,  but  in 
the  Ophioglossums  the  venation  is  not  well  ren- 


dered. In  the  next  plate,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
hard  Prickly  Shield  Fern  (  Polystichum  aculeatum), 
Cystopteris  regia,  Gymnogramma  leptophylla,  and 
Allosorus  crispus,  the  figures  are  all  fairly  good, 
the  first  being  perhaps  a  little  too  small  in  its 
parts  compared  with  other  subjects  throughout 
the  work.  Then  comes  a  plate  with  five  subjects, 
of  which  only  very  brief  description  can  possibly 
be  squeezed  in :  they  are  Polypodium  alpestre, 
sterile  only  ;  Asplenium  lanceolatum  ;  Asplenium 
Ceteraoh,  very  poor ;  Asplenium  fontanum ;  and 
Asplenium  Ruta-muraria.  This  is  followed  by 
the  Crested  Buckler  Fern  (Lastrea  cristata),  Asple- 
nium Trichomanes  and  A.  viride,  A.  germanicum, 
and  A.  septentrionale.  The  first  is  a  sterile  frond 
only,  and  very  incorrect  as  to  venation,  some  of 
the  forked  venules  being  made  to  run  parallel 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  segment.  Last 
plate  of  all  (No.  15,  according  to  the  contents 
table)  comes  the  Male  Fern  (Lastrea  Filix-mas), 
the  two  Woodsias,  ilvensis  and  alpina  (poor 
figures),  and  the  two  Hymenophyllums,  tnn- 
bridgense  and  unilaterale.  The  Male  Fern  is  a 
good  figure — one  of  the  best  in  the  book,  perhaps 
—but  it  certainly  does  not  represent  the  typical 
form  of  the  species,  but  the  variety  paleacea,  a 
form  so  far  removed,  that  some  botanists  regard 
it  as  a  distinct  species. 

We  have  thought  it  only  fair  in  noticing  a  book 
of  this  pretentious  character  to  indicate  briefly 
some  of  its  shortcomings.  As  a  popular  picture 
book,  well  got  up  and  suitable  for  the  drawing- 
room,  it  is  worthy  of  commendation,  for  many  of 
the  figures  are  life-like  and  telling.  We  notice 
that  throughout  the  work  Mr,  Heath  pays  no 
respect  to  capital  letters  in  the  names  of  the 
species  when  he  ought  to  use  them,  nor  does  he 
always  select  the  best  or  the  current  name,  or 
acknowledge  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  any  of 
those  he  uses — matters  which  might  be  passed 
over  in  silence  were  it  not  for  the  pompous  an- 
nouncement of  his  being  the  first  to  give  correct 
details  of  venation,  form,  &c.,  a  statement  which  we 
have  shown  by  his  own  book  many  of  the  figures 
do  not  bear  out.  Still,  we  repeat,  the  volume,  being 
exceedingly  well  got  up,  is  fit  to  find  a  place  on 
any  drawing-room  table,  and  we  trust,  in  the  inte- 
rests of  Ferns  and  Fern  culture,  that  it  may  find 
its  way  to  a  large  number  of  them,  and  be  the 
means  of  bringing  many  of  its  readers  into  the 
well-filled  ranks  of  Fern  fanciers.  M. 


GARDENERS  EMIGRATING. 

Under  this  heading  we  published  in  Vol.  XX.  of 
The  Garden  (p.  496)  some  useful  advice  from 
Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  of  New  York,  to  gardeners 
intending  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  and 
to  that  well-known  florist  we  are  again  indebted 
for  the  following  on  the  same  subject :   "  I  think 
if    you  will  again   publish  in  The   Garden  a 
warning  against  the  error  so  often  made  by  gar- 
deners in  coming  to  the  United  States  at  unsea- 
sonable times  of  the  year,  it  will  do  many  of  them 
a  great  service.     The  time  for  gardeners  to  come 
to  the  United  States  is  during  our  spring  months 
— say  from  February  15  to  April  1.     Hundreds  of 
them  come  over  every  season  in  our  hot  summer 
weather   or    in    midwinter,  when  everything   is 
frozen  solid.    At  either  of  these  times  it  is  next 
to  impossible  for  gardeners  to  get  work,  and  they 
have  often  to  remain  idle  for   months   in   New 
York,  where  board  costs  about  .£1  per  week.     As  I 
am  often  written  to  for  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, you  might  say  that  no  gardener  should  come 
here  bringing  his  family  with  him  unless  he  has 
an  engagement,  or  else  has  means  enough  to  keep 
him  for  at  least  six  months,  unless  his   family 
happen  to  be  old  enough  to  work  and  willing  to 
do  so.     Emigration  is  better  suited  to  the  young. 
Few  men  take  kindly  to  a  new  country,  even  at 
middle  life,  and  old  men  hardly  ever  do.     The 
wages  for  gardeners'  assistants  run  at  the  present 
time  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  from  .£3  to  £i 
per  month  and  board,  and  for  head  gardeners  from 
ilO  to  £12,  with  house,  fuel,  &c.    There  are  some, 
of  course,  who  get  higher  pay  and  some  lower, 
but  these  are  about  the  average.  It  must  be  taken 
into  account  that  the  purchasing  power  of  20s. 
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here  is  not  eqaal  to  £1  in  England.  I  would  say 
that  it  would  be  fair  to  estimate,  everything  con- 
sidered, that  a  man  getting  £(0  with  perquisites 
per  year  in  England  would  be  as  well  as  if  he  got 
£60  here.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  advantages, 
as  our  more  rapid  increase  in  population  and 
opening  of  new  towns  in  every  direction  give 
gardeners  beginning  the  business  of  florists  and 
market  gardeners  more  facilities  than  in  England. 
It  is,  however,  a  necessity  for  success  that  no 
matter  how  well  a  gardener  may  be  posted  in  his 
business  in  England,  our  climate  and  conditions 
of  things  are  so  different,  that  to  be  successful  in 
any  departments  of  our  business  here,  a  residence 
of  some  years  in  the  country  is  indispensable.  I 
have  known  scores  of  men  who  have  come  from 
liritain  with  capital  and  at  once  plunged  into 
bu^ine«s  here  who  have  lost  their  all  in  twelve 
months." 

FLOWER   Garden. 

MOKE  ABOUr  DAFFODILS. 

Many  questions  about  Daffodils  are  now  asked 
every  week  in  the  gardening  journals.  The 
answers  given  are  various  and  sometimes  contrary 
to  one  another  ;  still,  under  varying  conditions  all 
may  be  right.  I  send  a  few  notes  founded  on 
long  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Diffodil, 
and  suggest  a  few  experiments,  which  anybody 
may  easily  try.  The  questions  asked  are,  ^\'hat  is 
the  best  time  to  plant  bought  Daffodils?  How 
deep  should  they  be  planted  ?  When  we  want  to 
divide  or  transplant  them,  what  is  the  best  time 
fordoingit .'  And  does  it  injure  them  tokeep  them 
out  of  the  ground  ?  or  are  they  better  for  being 
taken  up  and  dried  ? 

To  give  a  general  answer  ;  Most  kinds  of  Daf- 
foiils  are  so  hardy  and  so  enduring  as  to  be  able 
to  go  through  a  great  deal  of  ill-treatment  without 
resenting  it  or  feeling  much  injured ;  but  as  the 
public  are  beginning  to  buy  rare  and  expensive 
kinds  they  naturally  wish  to  do  the  be^t  with 
tbem,  and  there  are  some  which  require  careful 
cultivation.  The  most  important  question  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  time  for  transplanting;  the 
bulbs  may  be  dug  up  and  moved  without  injury 
any  time  that  they  are  at  rest ;  but  this  period  is 
very  indefiuite,  lasting  in  some  dry  soils,  and  with 
some  early  kinds,  from  the  middle  of  June  till 
the  middle  of  September,  but  in  wet  and  late 
soils  less  than  half  that  time.  Indeed,  in  the 
damp,  strong  soil  of  my  garden  I  never  at  any 
time  find  the  roots  quite  dead,  and  of  some  late 
kinds  in  wet  seasons  an  inch  or  so  of  green  leaf 
remains  at  the  crown  of  the  bulb  all  through  sum- 
mer. In  such  soils  as  this  I  think  the  best  time 
for  lifting  is  before  the  leaves  are  quite  dead — 
perhaps  when  dead  for  two-thirds  of  their  length. 
The  next  point  is,  ought  they  to  be  replanted  at 
once,  and  are  they  better  or  worse  for  being  kept 
some  time  out  of  the  soil  ?  Anyone  may  test  this, 
and  in  ordinary  soils  if  he  plants  half  at  once  and 
keeps  half  out  of  the  ground  in  a  dry  and  airy 
place  for  three  months  and  then  plants  them,  it 
is  likely  enough  that  in  flowering  time  next  spring 
he  will  see  no  difference  between  the  two  sets.  In 
this  backward  and  wet  soil  I  often  keep  those  I 
am  moving  out  of  the  ground  for  two  or  three 
months  to  ripen  them  thoroughly,  partly,  too,  for 
convenience  or  giving  away,  and  spread  them 
nnder  a  south  wall  in  all  the  little  sunshine  this 
climate  affords.  I  replant  before  the  end  of 
.September,  and  think  the  flowers  finer  and  the 
growth  more  vigorous  than  if  replanted  at  once, 
but  I  am  not  very  confident  about  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  in  the  ground  they  are  more  out 
of  harm's  way.  They  cannot  be  forgotten.  They 
will  not  become  mildewed,  as  they  do  to  their 
detriment  if  stored  in  a  damp,  ill-aired  shed.  When 
above  ground  birds  peck  and  scratch  them  about 
from  curiosity,  for  I  never  found  that  any  bird  or 
any  kind  of  mouse  would  eat  Daffodil  roots.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  any  change  of  treat- 
ment after  the  spring  growth  is  completed  will 
make  a  bulb  flower  the  next  year  which  would 
not  otherwise  have  flowered.    I  believe  that  all 


spring  bulbs  make  the  germ  of  the  ne.^t  year's 
flower  while  this  year's  leaves  are  growing.  We 
are  often  told  that  Daffodils  bought  from  nursery- 
men have  been  planted  after  Christmas  and, 
nevertheless,  flowered  well ;  but  if  planting  is  de- 
ferred so  late  the  flowering  is  retarded,  and  the 
subsequent  growth  less  satisfactory.  I  should 
plant  from  choice  before  the  end  of  October, 
though  I  have  many  times  planted  all  through 
November  with  good  results.  The  surest  way  to 
spoil  the  next  year's  flowering  is  to  transplant 
bulbs,  letting  the  roots  get  dry  whilst  still  in 
flower.  If  a  ball  of  soil  is  kept  round  the  roots, 
or  they  are  packed  for  a  short  time  only  in  wet 
Moss,  they  may  be  transplanted  with  little  injury 
at  any  time.  As  regards  depth  of  planting,  1  am 
unwilling  to  lay  down  any  definite  rule.  I  have 
found  wild  Daffodils  at  all  depths,  from  a  foot  to 
2  inches,  often  in  the  same  field,  and  I  have  re- 
peatedly tried  planting  at  all  these  depths.  For 
deep  planting  of  course  the  soil  must  he  deep  and 
well  worked  Ijelow  the  bulb  ;  and  the  deeper,  the 
earlier  it  will  come  up,  being  more  out  of  the 
reach  of  frost,  but  the  leaves  and  flower-stalk  will 
grow  taller.  If  we  wish  to  encourage  a  dwarf  and 
compact  habit,  shallow  planting  should  be  the 
rule,  but  the  lighter  the  soil  the  greater  the  depth 
may  be.  Where  garden  room  must  be  economised, 
deep  planting  enables  us  to  utilise  the  space  over 
Daffodils  for  late  annuals  or  bedding  plants,  and, 
provided  an  autumn  dressing  is  given,  this  double 
crop  does  no  harm.  A  safe  rule  in  good  soils  is 
to  leave  (i  inches  of  soil  above  the  crown  of  the 
bulb. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  these  remarks  is 
that  all  should  make  experiments  and  observe  the 
treatment  be't  suited  to  their  own  soil  and 
climate,  as  well  as  to  the  different  kinds  of  Daffo- 
dil they  can  cultivate.  I  have  only  just  read  a 
note  in  The  Garden  on  "  Planting  Narcissi,''  the 
writer  of  which  says  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  buy- 
ing Daffodils  in  September,  of  potting  half  at  once 
and  the  other  half  in  December,  "  with  only  this 
difference  in  their  flowering,  that  the  late  potted 
batch  is  always  the  best  by  a  good  bit."  No 
doubt  he  will  be  contradicted,  and  the  converse 
aflirmed.  Without  any  wish  to  encourage  con- 
troversy I  have  stated  my  own  experience  as  well 
as  I  can,  but  let  everyone  try  and  judge  from 
results.  C.  WOLLEY  DOD. 

Edi/e  Hall,  Malpas,  ChesJiire. 


PROTECTING  CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 

The  beauty  of  the  Christmas  Rose  is  only  fully 
seen  when  the  blooms  are  shielded  from  harsh 
drying  winds  and  heavy  rains.  When  fully  ex- 
posed the  blooms  are  not  only  disfigured  when 
pelting  rains  bespatter  them  with  dirt,  but  they 
do  not  come  to  their  full  size  and  purity  of  colour. 
Covered  with  a  handlight,  the  more  genial  climate 
thus  created  favours  their  perfect  development, 
the  flowers  coming  large  and  being  ready  to 
gather  when  they  are  most  required.  Probably 
the  best  way  to  ensure  an  early  supply  of  bloom  is 
to  take  up  the  plants  carefully  about  the  last  week 
in  October,  putting  them  into  pots  just  large 
enough  to  comfortably  contain  the  roots,  and  plac- 
ing them  in  a  position  near  the  glass  in  a  light 
airy  house.  Christmas  Roses  will  not  bear  forcing, 
as  the  word  is  commonly  understood,  but,  like 
Camellias,  Cyclamen.',  and  zonal  Pelargoniums,  they 
enjoy  a  temperature  which  does  not  fall  below 
45°  and  which  does  not  rise  much  beyond  ,").5°, 
never  exceeding  oO°  at  night.  Give  them  this 
constant  warmth,  with  abundance  of  air  on  fine 
days,  and  you  will  get  plenty  of  good  flowers  for 
Christmas  decorations.  Those  who  can  devote  a 
frame  or  two  to  this  useful  flower  will  be  well 
repaid  for  the  accommodation  accorded,  as  there 
being  no  necessity  to  disturb  the  plants  from 
year  to  year,  the  growth  made  by  them  will  natu- 
rally be  strongerand  the  individual  blooms  will  come 
larger.  Put  iframes  are  often  much  required  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  in  which  case  it  is  easy 
to  move  the  plants  out  in  spring,  but  the  best  way 
is  to  plant  them  permanently  in  beds  the  width  of 
the  frames.   Then,  if  some  boards  arefixed  round — 


a  layer  or  two  of  bricks  will  do — the  lights  can  be 
laid  on  when  the  proper  time  arrives  and  again 
replaced  when  the  blooming  time  is  over. 

J.  C.  B. 


MOSST  LAWNS. 
Allow  me  to  state  that  one  of  the  simplest  and 
best  methods  of  destrojing  Moss  on  lawns  is  by 
an  occasional  light  dressing  with  fresh-slaked 
lime  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  soot  to  pre- 
vent its  appearance  being  conspicuous  and  offen- 
sive. Both  should  be  sifted  through  a  fine  sieve 
before  use,  so  as  to  remove  any  stones  or  other 
objectionable  matter.  This  mixture  should  be 
sprinkled  evenly  and  lightly  over  the  Grass  once  or 
twice  during  the  autumn  or  winter,  choosing  a  dry 
day  just  before  rain  for  the  operation.  As  spring 
approaches  and  the  Grass  begins  to  grow,  a  light 
dressing  of  finely-sifted  stick  ashes  and  burnt  earth 
will  effectually  destroy  any  mossy  patches  that 
may  have  escaped,  and  further  tend  to  produce  a 
dark,  healthy  colour  in  the  Grass.  This,  like  the 
other  dressings,  should  be  applied  just  before  rain- 
falls ;  it  will  then  disappear  quickly.  Where  the 
Moss  is  very  dense,  these  top-dressings  will  cause 
:t  to  appear  yellow  and  unsightly  for  a  short  time  ; 
but  where  this  is  the  case,  a  small  quattity  of 
fine  Grass  seeds  should  be  mixed  with  the  last 
dressing,  and  the  roller  run  over  it  when  finished. 
By  the^e  simple  applications  any  lawn  may  be 
easily  kept  perfectly  free  from  Moss,  and  the  turf 
rendered  rich  and  uniform  in  colour. — W.  C.  T. 

Let  Mr.  Ward  take  advantage  of  the  first 

frost  to  rake  the  lawn  over  with  iron  rakes  ;  the 
Moss  will  then  come  clean  out  and  leave  the  Grass 
undisturbed  ;  then  give  a  slight  dressing  of  some 
good  sifted  material,  such  as  burnt  garden  refuse, 
old  lime  rubbish,  or,  failing  these,  some  good 
garden  soil  or  road  scrapings,  and  at  the  same 
time  sow  a  few  pounds  of  good  lawn  Grass  seed. 
All  work  of  this  kind  should  be  done  between 
January  acd  March.  Another  method  nearly  as 
good  is  to  get  a  cartload  of  unslaked  chalk  lime 
and  have  it  made  into  a  cone-shaped  heap;  then 
have  it  banked  round  with  some  good  light  loamy 
soil,  and  when  the  moisture  of  the  soil  has  slaked 
the  lime  have  the  two  well  mixed  together  and 
sifted  through  a  fine  sieve ;  sow  this  mixture  all 
over  f^c  mossy  lawn  and  the  Moss  will  die  out 
and  the  Grass  improve. — R.  M.,  Yattcmlon. 

There  are  several  ways  of  clearing  a  lawn 

of  Moss,  the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious  being 
a  good  dressing  of  fresh-slaked  lime,  which  turns 
the  Moss  quite  brown  in  a  very  short  time  and 
destroys  its  vitality,  when  it  may  be  swept  out 
from  the  Grass  quite  easily,  or  allowed  to  remain 
till  it  rots  away  or  becomes  shrivelled  up.  As 
dusty  lime  is  awkward  to  put  on  alone,  it  is  better 
to  mix  it  with  fine  soil,  as  then  it  may  be  sown  or 
scattered  broadcast,  and  the  lawn  regularly  and 
evenly  covered.  Moss  may  also  be  got  rid  of  by 
raking  the  ground,  giving  it  a  thorough  scratch- 
ing with  fine  iron  rakes,  which  tear  it  out  and  do 
good  by  scarifying  the  surface,  especially  if  it  is 
intended  to  sow  fresh  seed,  as  the  raking  is  a  good 
preparation  by  making  a  bed  in  which  it  can  ger- 
minate. Plantain,  Daisies  and  such  like  large 
growing  weeds  maybe  killed  by  dropping  vitriolic 
acid  into  their  crowns,  which  anyone  can  do 
quickly  by  having  a  long  stick  notched  at  the  end 
where  it  goes  into  the  bottle,  when  it  will  hold 
enough  to  do  several  plants  without  redipping. 
The  bottle  for  the  acid  ought  to  have  a  large 
month,  and  be  tied  round  the  neck  with  a 
piece  of  wire,  terminating  in  a  loop  at  the  end 
to  carry  it  by,  as,  were  string  used,  the  acid  would 
soon  burn  it  up.  Lawns  that  are  infested  with 
Moss  and  weeds  are  generally  poor,  and  the  plan 
to  pursue  when  they  are  so  is  first  to  destroy  the 
Plantain  and  Daisies,  and  then  give  a  coat  of  lime, 
soot,  and  soil,  which  should  be  worked  about  by 
the  aid  of  a  coarse  wooden  rake,  that  it  may  be 
distributed  properly  and  the  crowns  of  the  Grasses 
set  free.  If  these  are  thin  and  patchy,  some 
seed  ought  to  be  sown  to  furnish  the  gaps  and  make 
a  close  bottom,  as  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
for  ground  to  be  bare,  and  if  Grass  has  not  pos- 
session, weeds  soon  take  its  place.     Many   sow 
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seeds,  collected  at  random,  that  fall  from  hay- 
racks, which  are  very  unsuitable,  and  it  is  far 
better  to  get  the  mixtures  sold  by  narser3'men,  as 
they  contain  only  sorts  that  are  fine  growing  and 
that  make  a  nice  sward.  I<"or  sowing  these  mix- 
tures March  is  the  proper  time,  and  to  give  the 
seeds  a  fair  chance  and  keep  them  from  the  attacks 
of  bird?,  they  should  be  well  riked  in  and  covered 
with  fine  soil,  or  the  loss  will  be  great.— S.  D. 


RANUNCULUSES  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT 

I  AM  often  surprised  we  see  or  hear  so  little  of 
these  showy  and  once  popular  florists'  flowers. 
The  tide  o£  fashion  seems  to  have  set  in  against 
them  ;  but  there  are  other  causes  for  their  disap- 
pearance— for  instance,  a  supposed  difiiculty  as  to 
soil,  situation,  &c.  This  is  shadowy  and  unreal, 
as  I  shall  indicate  in  a  moment,  but  a  veritable 
mistake  arises  from  giving  the  same  general 
directions  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the 
several  seotions.  Recently  looking  through  a 
manual  in  which  this  matter  is  dealt  with,  no 
distinction  is  made  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Persian,  the  Turban,  the  Scotch,  or  the  French, 
not  to  mention  the  recently  introduced  Cockade 
Ranunculus  or  the  old  semi-double  section,  still 
retained  in  several  old  Irish  gardens,  called  Mela- 
dores.  The  three  last,  I  may  at  once  say,  I  have 
found  perfectly  hardy  here,  but  a  severe  winter 
injures  the  foliage  somewhat  and  checks  sub- 
sequent growth.  To  remedy  this,  while  at  the 
same  time  strengthening  and  improving  the 
blooms  by-and-by,  I  mulch  with  short  stable 
litter  at  the  end  of  November.  Those  thus  treated 
are  now  in  very  fine  condition,  though  so  far  we 
have  had  here  practically  no  winter.  This  is  when 
I  do  not  choose  to  lift  them.  They  may,  however, 
be  lifted,  dried,  and  stored  in  sand  if  you  wish  to 
remake  the  bed  or  to  divide  them.  This  I  cannot 
find  time  for  or  think  necessary  more  than  every 
third  year.  The  Persian  or  Turban  will  not  bear 
open  treatment,  but  must  be  thoroughly  matured, 
dried,  and  wintered  indoors.  Those  I  have  left 
outdoors  have  failed,  but  I  am  certain  all  will 
agree  with  me  that  there  is  no  flower  in  the  whole 
garden  more  deserving  of  this  attention.  Now,  a 
word  as  to  soil  and  situation  above  referred  to. 
Any  soil  that  will  retain  a  fair  proportion  of 
moisture  without  becoming  stagnant  and  that  is 
tolerably  rich  will  grow  Ranunculi.  A  sprinkling 
of  peat  often  assists  in  this  way.  I  grow  mine  in  par- 
tially raised  beds,so  that  they  may  be  fully  exposed. 
The  two  first-named  sections  love  the  sunshine, 
though,  when  intense,  it  causes  those  too  richly 
grown  to  flag.  In  planting  I  prefer  a  bed  pre- 
viously prepared,  though  this  or  various  manures 
or  composts  is  unnecessary.  I  always  put  some 
river  sand  above  and  below  the  tubers.  It  acts 
as  drainage  while  retaining  moisture,  and  supplies 
the  necsssary  silicates  to  give  firmness  and  stamina 
to  leaves  and  flower-stalks.  To-day  I  have  started 
the  Persians  in  boxes  of  mould  with  the  view  of 
transferring  them  to  the  beds  later  on. 

CUmmel.  W.  J.  Muhpht. 


HrBRID  HELLEBORES. 
Mb.  Poe's  communication  (p.  .SS)  relative  to  a 
distinct  form  of  Hellebore  of  the  niger  family 
raises  an  interesting  qneition,  and  one  that  de- 
serves consideration.  It  is  nothing  less  than  this  : 
Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  hybrid  Hellebore  of  the 
niger  family  ?  This  involves  itself  into  the  further 
question  :  Is  there  more  than  one  species  of  Helle- 
borus  niger  ?  Of  course,  if  the  four  ordinarily 
recognised  forms,  niger  major,  masimus,  or  alti- 
folius  and  angustifolius,  are  true  species,  then, 
as  they  are  confessedly  very  closely  related,  inter- 
crossing is  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  and  so 
Mr.  Poii's  plant  may  well  be  a  hjbrid.  But  if 
there  is  bat  one  species  of  H.  niger,  then 
no  cross-breed  between  any  two  of  its  forms 
or  varieties  can  be  a  hybrid.  Now,  Mr.  Poe's 
plant  is  interesting,  as  affording  an  instance 
of  the  gradual  blending  of  forms  which  some 
regard  as  so  distinct  that  they  reckon  them 
as  species.  His  flower  at  first  sight  would  be 
taken  for  angastifolias,  but  the  marbled  flower- 


stem  excludes  it  from  that  so-called  species. 
Again,  we  are  told  that  the  coloured  pistil  is  a 
specific  character  of  maximus  or  altifolius.  Well, 
Mr.  Poe's  flower  has  the  coloured  pistil,  but  the 
plain  green  leaf-stalk  excludes  it  from  that  so- 
called  species.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  a  coloured 
pistil  is  not  suflicient  to  constitute  H.  niger 
maximus  a  species,  nor  a  green  leaf -stalk  sufficient 
to  constitute  H.  niger  angustifolius  one.  I  think 
it  very  likely  that,  according  as  growers  of 
Hellebores  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  care- 
fully examining  their  own  plants  and  those 
which  they  see  elsewhere,  as  Mr.  Poe  does,  there 
will  be  found  many  more  such  instances  of  the 
blending  of  the  various  forms  of  H.  niger.  I  got 
a  plant  last  summer  from  Guernsey,  through  Mr. 
T.  Smith,  of  Newry,  which  is  quite  distinct  from 
any  other  I  have  seen.  It  has  soft  red-coloured 
flowers  of  the  build  of  maximus,  with  marbled 
flower-stem,  but  the  pistil  is  ivory-white  and  the 
foliage  is  green  and  smooth  on  the  edge ;  yet  I  feel 
pretty  sure  that  it  is  only  a  seminal  variety  of 
maximus.  It  would  be  well  if  some  recognised 
botanical  authority  would  examine  the  question 
and  decide  whether  the  four  commonly  received 
forms  of  H.  niger  are  specifically  distinct,  or  are 
only  varieties  of  the  one  species.  Then,  if  it  be 
decided  that  they  are  not  specifically  distinct,  it 
would  be  a  gain  to  gardening  to  abandon  as  mis- 
leading scientific  distinguishing  titles  and  to  give 
them,  and  such  other  really  good  and  distinct 
forms  as  may  arise  or  be  found,  floricultural 
names,  such  as  are  found  so  convenient  in  the 
case  of  varieties  of  the  caulescent  section. 

Fredeeick  Ttmons. 


HYACINTHUS  CANDICANS. 
Now  that  the  bulbs  of  this  fine  hardy  plant  are 
plentiful  and  cheap,  it  ought  to  be  extensively 
planted  wherever  a  stately  plant  is  wanted.  I 
cannot  think  that  the  adaptability  of  this  plant  to 
all  kinds  of  soils  and  positions  is  sufficiently  well 
known.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  individual 
plants  make  striking  objects,  but  planted  in  clumps 
of  from  twelve  to  twenty  bulbs  in  each,  and  cover- 
ing a  space  of  some  18  inches,  they  form  no  mean 
ornaments  in  any  position.  When  once  planted 
they  take  care  of  themselves  and  last  for  years ;  in 
fact,  when  grown  in  a  fairly  good  soil  their  vigour 
increases,  although  the  number  of  bulbs  does  not. 
This  plant  is  admirably  suited  for  mixed  borders, 
and  as  it  flowers  in  August  and  September  it  comes 
in  when  many  other  hardy  plants  are  on  the  wane. 
It  is  just  the  plant  to  use  in  the  wild  garden,  for 
neither  heat  nor  cold,  wet  nor  dry  weather  will 
injure  it.  Plant  the  bulbs  about  3  inches  under 
the  surface,  well  stirring  up  the  soil  before  plant- 
ing, and  their  well  doing  is  insured.  Where  white 
flowers  with  long  straight  stems  are  required,  a 
permanent  row  may  be  planted  anywhere  in  the 
kitchen  garden;  it  will  be  found  that  they  will 
be  most  useful,  for  their  stiff  straight  stems  and 
drooping  bells  associate  well  with  most  other  sub- 
jects. This  plant,  I  think,  might  be  turned  to 
useful  account  in  isolated  bedding ;  a  bed  planted 
with  alternate  rows  of  the  Hyaointhus  and  the 
taller  growing  Daffodils  might  be  made  to  give  two 
distinct  displays  of  flowers  in  one  year.  The  Daf- 
fodils would  be  out  of  flower  and  the  leaves  dying 
away  by  the  time  the  other  was  a  few  inches  above 
ground.  For  the  embellishment  of  the  conserva- 
tory this  Hyacinth  is  admirably  adapted.  If  six 
bulbs  are  put  in  a  7-inch  pot,  a  good  sized  specimen 
may  be  quickly  formed;  for  this  purpose  they 
should  be  potted  at  once  ;  any  good  loamy  soil  will 
suit  them.  By  placinga  few  in  a  cold  pit  or  green- 
house and  another  lot  plunged  in  ashes  in  the  open 
air,  a  succession  of  flowers  may  be  had.  If  desired, 
this  Hyacinth  may  be  had  in  flower  six  months 
out  of  the  twelve,  as  it  submits  to  steady  forcing, 
I  am  acquainted  with  a  grower  who  makes  a  point 
of  forcing  it  into  flower  in  May  in  order  to  obtain 
its  white  flowers  for  bouquet  making. 

J.  C.  C. 


.5305.— Raising  seedling'  Alstroemerias. 
If  the  Alstroemeria  seed  which  "G.  C."  has  is 
good,  there  ought  to  be  no  difiiculty  in  raising 


plants  from  it;  it  should  germinate  readily  in 
gentle  heat  if  sown  about  the  middle  of  March, 
which  is  the  best  time,  as  then  the  plants  may  be 
turned  out  to  make  their  growth  in  the  beds  or 
borders,  where  they  will  drive  their  tubers  far 
down  by  the  autumn.  As  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  transplant  Alstrffimerias  successfully,  owing  to 
their  being  so  impatient  of  any  disturbance,  the 
seeds  should  be  sown  thinly  in  small  pots,  and  the 
plants  transferred  from  them  without  breaking  the 
ball.  Another  way  of  getting  Alstroemerias  esta- 
blished is  to  sow  where  they  are  to  remain,  which 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  gathered, 
when  they  will  germinate  the  following  spring. 
To  grow  the  plants  well  out-of-doors,  special  pre- 
parations should  be  made  for  them  ;  they  must 
have  good  drainage  and  a  warm  situation.  The 
best  place  for  them  is  a  border  in  front  of  a  south 
wall  or  house,  where  the  earth  should  he  dug  out 
to  a  depth  of  2  feet  G  inches  or  so  and  a  layer  of 
brickbats  put  at  the  bottom.  To  keep  the  inter- 
stices between  these  open  it  is  advisable  to  cover 
them  with  a  sprinkling  of  half-rotten  manure, 
when  the  bed  may  be  filled  up  with  sandy  soil 
and  leaf-mould  and  the  plants  planted  out. 
Started  in  this  way,  they  spread  rapidly  and  soon 
become  fine  and  strong,  when  they  ilower  pro- 
fusely if  properly  protected  during  winter,  which 
may  be  done  by  giving  a  top-dressing  of  half- 
rotten  leaves ;  the  latter  will  keep  out  frost  and 
shelter  the  young  crowns  and  shoots  that  strike 
so  early  in  spring. — S.  D. 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  20, 1885. 

January  li. 

Frost  continues.  Carted  manure  to  Potato 
ground  ;  thinned  out  Apple  trees  in  orchard  by 
cutting  out  the  worst  varieties,  also  thinned  out 
the  branches  of  Nut  trees  and  removed  suckers 
from  them,  these  being  preserved,  as  they  make 
excellent  sticks  for  plant  tying;  cutting  and 
pointing  Pea  sticks,  and  also  cut  away  a  few  low 
branches  from  Oak  and  Beech  trees  that  obstructed 
the  sight  of  certain  vistas  from  the  pleasure 
grounds.  New  seeds  arrived,  and  previous  to 
putting  them  in  the  drawers  these  were  all  cleaned 
out,  and  such  old  seeds  as  it  was  thought  might 
yet  be  of  service  were  marked  as  old,  so  that  if 
required  for  use  the  date  could  be  a  guide  as  to 
how  to  sow — that  is  thick  or  thin  according  to 
age  and  appearance  of  seeds.  Sowed  Celery  in  a 
shallow  box,  over  which  was  placed  a  sheet  of 
glass  till  germination  takes  place.  Vegetable 
seeds  that  we  sow  in  this  manner  are  placed  in  a 
cool  house,  such  as  a  late  Peach  or  Fig  house.  Put 
in  warmth  a  few  more  Hyacinths,  Narcissi, 
Tulips,  and  Roses,  also  another  fifty  Strawberry 
plants :  those  in  fiower  were  given  a  little  air 
daily,  slightly  increased  firing  being  needed  this 
cold  weather  to  enable  this  to  be  done. 

January  15. 
Thaw,  very  slight  rain,  which  did  not  hinder  our 
open-air  work.  Began  trenching  again  in  kitchen 
garden,  also  began  to  prune  large  orchard  trees. 
There  are  large  bushes,  and  the  pruning  we  do  is 
simply  to  cut  out  any  branches  that  cross  or  chafe 
each  other,  and  any  cankered  ones  and  extra  long 
spurs  on  branches  that  are  left  are  shortened  back 
— Moss  and  Lichen  being  rubbed  off  as  pruning 
proceeds.  The  orchard  is  on  Grass,  and  the  most 
satisfactory  way  of  manuring  the  trees  we  have 
yet  tried  is  a  good  dressing  of  soot  and  guano, 
sown  thickly  over  the  entire  orchard  and  left  for 
the  rain  to  wash  it  in  ;  put  away  seeds,  labelled 
drawers,  spread  out  seed  Potatoes  on  fruit  room 
shelves ;  also  Garlic,  Shallots,  and  Onions  for 
seed.  The  three  last  will  be  planted  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  in  working  order.  Sowed  Conifer  seeds 
received  from  Corsica.  They  are  sown  in  pans 
covered  with  glass  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  ; 
also  sowed  the  following  seeds  in  pans  and  placed 
on  bed  in  Melon  house  :  Acacia  lophantha.  Salvia 
argentea,  Phormiumtenax,  Grevillearobusta,  Mar- 
vel of  Peru,  Chamajpeuce  diacantha,  and  Chams- 
peuce  Casabonse ;  washed  pots  of  Cinerarias, 
Primulas,  and  bulbs,  and  arranged  them  to  the 
best  advantage  in  second  Peach  house.    The  con- 
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slant  shifting  about  of  plants  that  fruit  forcing 
always  entails  where  proper  plant  houses  are 
lacking  is  otttimes  very  inconvenient,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  affords  frequent  change  of  arrange- 
ment, and  therefore  of  renewed  pleasure  to  many, 
and  thus  the  additional  labour  is  compensated. 


before  the  gravel  gets  dry,  else  it  does  not  bind 
nicely.  This  soft  state  of  the  gravel  is  also 
the  best  for  applying  surface  sprinklings  of 
new  gravel  on  such  parts  as  look  dirty  or  dis- 
coloured, and  some  of  this  work  we  have  done  to-day. 
Shrub  pruning  (Laurels  and  Ubododendrons)  and 


the  borders  the  old  mulching  and  loose  top  soil 
will  be  removed  and  new  material  be  given. 
Gave  another  watering  to  late  Muscat  bouse 
(inside  border)  ;  the  lights  of  this  house  are 
not  movable,  and  artificial  watering  is  there- 
fore compulsory.      The  whole  of  the  interior  is 


J"ull-3i2eil  flower  if  Htlianthus  multiflonis.    (Sep  r  CO) 


Turned  heat  on  Fig  house ;  forcing  will  begin  but 
slowly,  5C°  at  night  being  the  maximum  on  cold 
nights.  The  trees  will  be  syringed  each  day 
when  the  house  is  shut  up  at  two  o'clock. 

January  16. 

The  thaw  is  complete.  All  walks  have  been 
rolled ;  the  frost  upheaved  the  ground,  and  it  is 
therefore  imperative  to  get  this  operation  done 


clipped  hedge  of  Lawson  Cypress.  This  plant 
makes  the  neatest  of  hedges  and  bears  any  amount 
of  clipping,  and  which  may  be  done  at  any  season. 
Pruning  orchard  trees  and  digging  Potato  ground. 
Took  lights  off  late  vinery,  the  inside  borders 
being  thus,  as  it  were,  turned  outside.  All  the 
woodwork  and  Vines  will  now  be  well  cleaned  and 
the  lights  be  washed  before  they  are  again  put  on. 
Soon  as  there  has  been  sufficient  rain  to  well  soak 


being  washed  with  soapy  water  and  the  Vines 
dressed  with  Gishurst.  Trained  Peach  and  Necta- 
rine trees  on  back  wall  of  new  vinery  ;  we  have 
not  much  faith  of  their  doing  any  good  beyond 
the  second  year,  as  by  that  time  the  Vines  will 
shade  the  whole  of  the  wall,  but  the  trees  will  then 
remove  well  to  some  other  position,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  loss.  The  plan  of  furnishing  back  walls 
of  vineries  with  other  fruit  trees,  by  limiting  the 
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Vines  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  roof,  is  not  to  be 
commended,  for  the  best  Grapes  are  always  had 
when  the  Vines  are  allowed  every  available  bit  of 
head-room  or  length  of  rod.  Sowed  the  following 
seeds  in  pans  and  placed  them  in  heat :  Solanum 
pyracanthum,  Ferdinanda  eminens,  Echeveria 
metallica,  Centaurea  candidissima.  Tomatoes 
Earliest  of  All  and  Hackwood  Park  Prolific,  and 
Telegraph  Cucumber.  Got  in  soil  for  Melons  ; 
moderately  stiff  loam  with  just  a  sprinkling  of 
half-inch  bones  is  our  compost,  and  it  is  well 
beaten  down  as  each  layer  is  put  in.  Wireworm 
is  present  in  the  soil,  and  as  some  are  sure  to 
escape  us  when  the  soil  is  being  housed,  we  place 
pieces  of  Carrot  in  it,  a  bait  which  they  quickly 
find  out,  and  so  get  caught.  Having  had  whole 
Bets  of  plants  destroyed  by  this  pest  has  made  us 
■wary  in  respect  of  preventive  measures  to  avoid 
similar  losses  in  future. 

January  17. 

Dull,  no  frost,  but  very  cold  ;  cleaned  up  coach 
roads  and  rolled  recently  laid  turf,  tidied  up 
kitchen  garden,  and  began  to  relay  Box  edgings, 
and  to  mend  such  part.s  of  edgings  as  do  not  re 
quire  entire  replanting.  Did  a  little  more  trench 
ing,  and  planted  a  few  Gooseberry  and  Currant 
trees.  Planted  more  Potatoes  in  frames.  Early 
Ashleaf  and  Sunrise  being  the  varieties.  Sowed 
Radishes  broadcast  over  the  soil;  they  will  be 
usable  before  they  are  of  any  detriment  to  the 
Potatoes.  Made  up  afresh  the  linings  to  the 
forcing  frames,  and  turned  over  the  heap  of  leaves 
and  litter  that  is  intended  for  renewal  of  Pine  beds 
soon  as  the  weather  is  mild  enough  to  begin  that 
work.  In  addition  to  the  weekly  all-round 
thorough  clean  up  of  bouses,  time  was  found  to  put 
fruit  room  in  order,  to  look  over  Grapes  in  Grape 
room,  and  fill  up  the  bottles  with  water.  Muscat 
Grapes  have  never  kept  so  well  in  bottles  with  us 
as  they  do  this  season,  and  as  the  conditions 
are  just  the  same  as  in  previous  years,  the  cause 
must  be  the  more  perfect  ripeness  dne  to  the 
splendid  summer  and  autumn  of  last  year. 
Watered  Pines.  Those  not  showing  fruit,  but 
which  were  expected  to  do  so  now,  are  ttill  kept 
dry.  in  the  hope  that  the  check  may  conduce  to  a 
fruiting  state.  Potting  oft  succession  stock  is 
much  needed,  but  till  the  weather  is  warmer  can- 
not be  done ;  consequently  a  more  liberal  supply  of 
water  is  needed  to  obviate  the  evils  of  a  root-bound 
condition  at  this  stage  of  growth.  Thinned  fruit 
and  picked  weak  blossoms  oS  Strawberries,  those 
that  are  well  set  being  shifted  to  the  shelves  in 
Pine  stoves,  and  those  still  in  flower  remain  in 
Strawberry  house,  which  for  the  present  is  kept 
well  ventilated,  to  suit  the  plants  at  the  flowering 
stage  in  particular. 

January  19. 
Digging  and  trenching.  Laying  Box  edgings. 
Planted  Lettuces  on  a  south  border.  Sowed  a  suc- 
cessional  lot  of  Peas  (William  I.  and  Eingleader)  ; 
also  a  few  Longpod  Beans.  Dug  up  Leeks  and 
heeled  them  thickly  in  under  a  north  wall.  Salsafy 
also  was  dug  up  and  laid  in  sand,  the  ground 
being  required  to  be  got  ready  for  spring  crop- 
ping, this  particular  piece  being  intended  for 
early  Cauliflowers  and  Coleworts.  Dag  up  Jeru 
salem  Artichokes,  and  the  ground  is  now  being 
trenched  preparatory  to  making  a  new  plantation 
of  Rhubarb,  another  supply  of  which  has  to-day 
been  put  in  to  force.  Began  to  prune  Peaches  on 
the  open  wall.  There  is  soft  scale  on  some  of 
them,  and  this  is  rubbed  off  as  each  tree  is  pruned, 
but  to  make  sure  of  their  destruction,  all  the  trees 
will  have  a  painting  over  with  a  mixture  of  soft 
soap,  tobacco  water,  and  Gishurst.  Sowed  Sweet 
Peas  in  small  pots  and  placed  them  in  heat ;  they 
will  be  planted  out  before  they  get  root-bound  in  a 
ti  ench  prepared  the  same  as  for  Celery.  No  flowers 
more  greatly  repay  the  labour,  or  cost  of  high 
cultivation,  than  do  these,  and  yet  it  is  rarely  they 
are  to  be  seen  doing  well.  We  give  them 
rich  deep  soil,  pinch  out  the  tops  repeatedly, 
which  makes  them  branch  out,  and  pick  off  the 
flowers  soon  as  faded  to  prevent  seeding.  They 
thus  flower  continuously  the  season  through,  and 
yet,  with  all  this  profnseness  of  flowering  and 


pinching,  they  frequently  attain  a  height  of 
1)  feet, or  10  feet.  Put  in  more  cuttings  of  soft- 
wooded  bedding  plants.  Weeded  and  picked  over 
Violets  in  frames,  scraped  off  Mos.=,  and  stirred 
soil  between  the  plants  with  a  pointed  stick. 
Commenced  potting  Ferns,  Palms,  and  other 
foliage  plants. 

January  20. 

Slight  fog,  but  dry  underfoot.  Pruning  orchard 
trees  and  Peaches.  Cutting  Grass  verges  of  coach 
roads  and  repairing  the  roads  ;  trenching  in 
kitchen  garden,  and  raking  rubbish — leaves  prin- 
cipally— from  sides  of  lake.  The  work  in  the 
houses  has  been  the  same  as  for  the  last  two  days 
-viz,  propagating,  potting,  and  getting  in  soil 
for  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  and  for  potting 
Pines.  Hants. 


Fruits  under  Glass. 


ViNES.--The  keeping  of  late  Grapes  until  long 
after  early  ones  are  ready  for  use  having  been  re- 
duced to  a  certainty,  many  people  have  given  up 
starting  their  first  house  in  November,  when  forc- 
ing is  dead  against  Nature,  and  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  is  by  no  means  equal  to  first-class  examples 
of  Lady  Downes  and  Mrs.  Pince,  which  have  been 
ripened  under  more  favourable  solar  influences. 
This  fact  does  not,  however,  prevent  the  thrifty 
grower  from  pruning,  cleansing,  and  getting  all 
his  houses  in  order  and  ready  for  starting  under 
conditions  which  best  suit  his  own  altered  ar- 
rangements, and  as  this  work  will  have  been 
brought  to  a  close,  the  papers  which  I  am  now  about 
to  supply  will  point  forward  rather  than  backward 
to  cut-and-dry  details  which  may  be  lagging  in 
arrear.  In  my  own  management  I  always  make  a 
point  of  keeping  Lady  Downes  until  the  end  of 
May.  The  house  from  which  they  were  this  year 
cut  at  Christmas  has  been  pruned,  cleaned,  and 
thrown  open  for  a  two  months'  rest  before  being 
again  subjected  to  artificial  heat.  The  inside 
borders  have  been  moderately  watered  to  bring 
back  the  compost  to  a  growing  state,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  good  mulching  for  the  protection 
of  the  surface  roots,  the  outside  borders  are  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  the  weather.  As  this 
house  will  not  be  required  for  the  protection  of 
plants,  constant  coddling  by  shutting  and  re-open- 
ing the  lights,  turning  on  and  shutting  off  heat, 
will  not  be  needed,  unless  the  weather  becomes 
very  severe,  when  prudence  will  suggest  pre- 
cautions for  the  protection  of  the  stems  as  well 
as  the  hot  -  water  pipes.  We  now  turn  to 
the  early  house  cantaining  Vines  which  have  been 
forced  for  forty  years.  Formerly  it  was  closed  in 
November,  now  it  is  kept  open  until  the  end  of 
December,  and  so  great  is  the  force  of  long  usage, 
that  a  temperature  ranging  from  .J0°  at  night  to 
C0°  by  day  causes  the  buds  to  burst  by  the  middle 
of  January,  when  the  temperature  is  raised  to  a 
minimum  of  60°  and  a  maximum  of  70°  to  75°, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  man- 
agement of  the  e-xternal  borders  is  as  follows  :  In 
September  they  are  cleared  and  top-dressed  with 
fresh  loam  and  bone  dust ;  in  November  and  De- 
cember Oak  leaves  are  carted  home  and  placed  in 
the  front  area,  where  they  remain  until  the  buds 
begin  to  swell  freely;  when  this  stage  has  been 
reached  and  the  leaves  are  in  a  state  of  fermenta- 
tion, a  thick  covering  of  IL'  inches  to  18  inches  is 
forked  up  to  the  surface  of  the  border  from  the 
front ;  sheets  of  corrugated  iron  are  placed  over  all, 
and  the  external  roots  are  safe  for  the  season. 
Some  Grape  growers  place  fermenting  material  on 
the  borders  at  the  time  the  hon-es  are  cleared  for 
forcing,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  the  roots  are  ex- 
cited into  action  at  the  expense  of  the  stored-up 
sap,  and  the  breaking  of  buds  is  retarded  there- 
by. When  all  the  buds  are  pushing  freely  and 
disbudding  has  been  attended  to,  the  young  rods 
are  tied  up  in  their  places,  and  detailed  manage- 
ment, so  often  wiitten  for  the  pages  of  Thk 
Garden,  is  followed,  with  variations  suggested 
by  the  ever  changing  atmospheric  conditions  by 
which  we  are  surrounded. 

Intermediate  vineries  do  not  here  call  for 
remark,  but  where  early   propagation  of   young 


canes  for  planting  out  in  May  or  for  growing  on 
into  pot  Vines  is  important,  the  eyes  put  in  last 
month  and  kept  in  a  temperate  pit  should  now  be 
plunged  in  a  bottom-heat  of  75°  to  80°,  where 
they  will  soon  form  roots.  If  firmly  potted  in 
small  3-inch  pots  and  plunged  in  moist  tan,  water 
will  not  be  needed  until  the  stored-up  sap  has 
expanded  into  young  roots  and  bursting  buds.  A 
light  dewing  over  with  the  syringe  may,  however, 
be  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  proper  atmo- 
spheric conditions,  and  a  steady  bottom-heat 
through  this  critical  stage  is  impeiative. 

Figs. — Unlike  Grapes,  this  delicious  and  rapidly 
increasing  favourite  fruit  cannot  be  had  in  condi- 
tion after  November.  Therefore  arrangements  are 
now  usually  made  for  starting  the  first  house  in 
November.  Where  this  has  been  done  and  suitable 
kinds,  such  as  Brown  Turkey,  White  Marseilles, 
Negro  Largo,  and  Osborns  Prolific,  in  pots  or 
inside  borders,  were  started  about  that  time,  the 
embryo  fruits  formed  at  the  points  of  last  year's 
shoots  will  now  be  pushing  freely,  and  the  terminal 
buds  will  be  bursting  into  growth.  Well-prepared 
trees  of  the  above  kinds  may  be  carried  through 
the  early  stages  at,  or  a  shade  above,  temperatures 
recommended  for  Vines.  Copious  syringing  with 
warm  water  and  a  steady  bottom-heat  ranging 
from  70°  to  75°  are  also  essentials  which  must  not 
be  neglected.  The  trees  at  this  place,  formerly 
in  pots,  are  now  planted  out  in  a  cemented  brick 
pit,  2  feet  deep,  with  6  inches  of  drainage  and 
18  inches  of  soil  of  a  light,  rich,  calcareous  nature. 
Each  tree  is  confined  to  a  superficial  space  of  about 
3  feet  square.  The  space  in  the  pit  unoccupied  by 
compost  is  filled  with  fermenting  leaves  when  the 
house  is  closed,  and  these  are  turned  and  reno- 
vated through  the  early  stages  until  the  young 
roots  render  it  advisable  to  discontinue  disturb- 
ance. They  are  then  allowed  to  ramble  through 
the  decaying  vegetable  matter;  abundance  of 
warm  water  is  given  to  the  half-cube  of  compost, 
and  "  dropping  "  when  the  fruit  should  be  taking 
its  last  swelling  is  almost  unknown.  When  treated 
in  this  way,  Brown  Turkey,  still  the  best  for  early 
forcing,  becomes  a  perpetual  bearer  throughout 
the  season,  and  can  only  be  induced  to  go  to  rest 
by  the  removal  of  the  roof  lights  early  in  Septem- 
ber. When  two  cr  more  houses  are  devoted  to 
Fig.«,  a  second  should  be  shut  up  early  in  the 
current  month,  well  watered,  syringed,  and  treated 
precisely  the  same  as  the  early  vinery. 

Peaches. — Twenty  years  ago  it  was  the  prac- 
tice in  early  forcing  gardens  to  shut  up  the  first 
house  in  November.  Now,  thanks  to  the  late  Mr. 
Rivers,  equally  satisfactory  results  can  be  secured 
by  planting  the  best  of  his  early  race  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  and  starting  the  house  six  weeks 
later.  The  1st  of  January  being  a  favourable 
time  for  starting  the  first,  or  it  may  be  the  second 
house,  let  everything  be  done  that  will  facilitate 
the  swelling  of  the  buds  without  having  recourse 
to  much  dry  fire-heat,  particularly  during  dull 
days  and  the  hours  of  darkness.  If  at  hand,  a 
good  bed  of  fermenting  leaves  will  be  found  in- 
valuable, and  often  snflicient  to  keep  the  neces- 
sary heat  for  the  first  three  weeks,  while  the 
genial  moisture  given  off  will  reduce  the  necessity 
for  much  direct  syringing  until  after  the  fruit  is 
set.  Water  at  the  roots  is  also  an  important 
factor,  but,  provided  the  borders  have  been  kept  in 
a  moist  growing  state  all  the  winter,  heavy  slush- 
ing, will  not  be  advisable  until  days  have  increased 
in  length  and  brightnefs.  Under  the  impression 
that  the  Peach  revels  in  moisture,  many  people 
deluge  and  starve  the  roots,  and  very  often  rot 
the  flower  buds  by  a  too  liberal  use  of  the  syringe 
when  they  have  neither  sun  nor  leaves  to  carry  off 
copious  supplies;  therefore,  while  guarding  againi^t 
aridity  above  or  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  avoid 
a  sloppy  condition  of  the  house  ;  commence  forcing 
(always  with  a  chink  of  air)  at  a  minimum  tem- 
perature of  45°;  apply  fire- heat  early  in  the  day 
and  syringe  when  the  maximum  of  55°  has  been 
attained.  Assuming  that  the  earliest  house  is 
approaching  the  flowering  stage,  fumigate  once  or 
twice  to  secure  immunity  from  green  fly  before 
the  first  blossom  open.=.  Many  good  houses  of 
Peaches  are  ruined  by  the  neglect  of  this  simple 
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operation.  Get  alljlate  houses  cleansed  and  tied 
in  ;  point  and  top  dress  the  borders,  and  keep  all 
the  ventilators  constantly  open  nnless  the  weather 
is  unusually  severe.  If  pot  trees  are  still  out  of 
doors  protect  the  buds  from  the  ravages  of  birds, 
and  lose  no  time  in  making  arrangements  for 
placicp  them  under  glass. 

Cherries.— Independently  of  the  fact  that  a 
dish  of  early  Cherries  in  May  is  a  great  acquisi- 
tion to  the  dessert,  a  well-furnished  house  of  trees 
in  full  flower  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  sights 
that  can  well  be  imagined.  Then,  again.  Cherries 
are  so  moderate  in  theirrequirements  as  to  fire  heat; 
indeed  the  great  danger  to  be  guarded  against  is 
the  application  of  too  much.  I  always  close  my 
Cherry  house  the  first  week  in  January,  and  allow 
the  temperature  to  range  from  40°  at  night  to  50° 
by  day,  when  tire-heat  is  needed,  ^\'hen  the  ex- 
ternal air  is  above  ."iO°  the  pipes  are  warmed  every 
morning  as  usual,  and  an  extra  quantity  of  air  is 
admitted  to  produce  conditions  similar  to  what 
one  might  expect  to  experience  against  a  warm 
sunny  Peach  wall  in  April.  When  the  day  tem- 
perature reaches  the  maximum,  the  trees  are 
syringed  with  tepid  water,  but  on  cold  sunless 
days  atmospheric  moisture  is  produced  by  damp- 
ping  the  walls  and  floors  only.  For  ordinary  forc- 
ing there  is  nothing  better  than  the  old  May 
Dake,  Black  Circas.'-ian,  Elton,  and  Bigarreau 
Napoleon.  These  should  be  thoroughly  established 
in  internal  borders  composed  of  rich  calcareous 
loam,  and  thinly  trained  over  a  trellis  some  12 
inches  beneath  the  glass. 

Strawberries  in  pots. — Where  a  proper 
Strawberry  house  does  not  exist  batches  of  plants 
can  be  brought  on  in  e?rly  Peach  and  Cherry 
houses,  also  on  the  back  shelves  in  early  vineries. 
Vicomtesse  Huricart  de  Thury  and  La  Grosse 
Sucroe  force  well.  The  first  is  the  earliest,  the 
second  is  the  finest.  I  have  not  yet  discovered 
that  there  is  much  difference  in  the  quality  of 
very  early  fruit.  W.  Coleman. 

JEastnor  Castle,  Ledhury. 


COE'S  GOLDEN  DROP  PLUM. 
In  Mr.  Webster's  interesting  and  instructive  com- 
munication on  fiuits  (p.  .SO),  this  Plum,  along  with 
others,  is  alluded  to.  Mr.  Webster  also  mentions 
another  variety,  named  Webster's  Gage,  a  seedling 
raised  between  Green  Gage  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
the  former  being  the  pollen  parent.  Therefore, 
judging  from  its  parentage,  this  variety  may  well 
be  expected  to  prove  a  first-class  dessert  fruit.  And 
as  Mr.  Webster  admits  that  it  ripens  best  upon  a 
south  aspect,  it  may,  when  transplanted  from  its 
northern  home  (if  this  has  not  already  been  done; 
and  heoome  established  in  more  genial  climes,  be 
found  to  even  surpass  in  flavour  and  excellence  its 
well  known  and  highly  appreciated  parents.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  my  present  purpose  is  to  allude  to 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  which,  wherever  it  may  be 
grown,  IS  found  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most 
useful  of  dessert  I'lums.  It  .=eIdom  ripens  belore 
the  end  of  September,  and  after  being  ripe  it  will 
continue  to  hang  long  upon  the  tree  and  remain 
in  good  condition,  and  it  is  highly  appreciated  by 
many  even  when  it  has  become  shrivelled,  or  the 
fruit  may  be  gathered  when  ripe  and  kept  in  a 
dry  place  until  nearly  C'hristmas.  It  is  of  large 
size,  oval  in  shape,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  the 
side  most  exposed  to  the  sun  being  marked  with 
numerous  dark  red  spots.  The  lies-h  is  yellowish 
red  and  adheres  to  the  stone,  but  is  at  the  same 
time  sugary  and  delicious.  This  variety  of  Plum 
is  well  known  and  almost  universally  grown, 
but  it  may  not  be  so  universally  known  that  it 
originated  in  the  town  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and  is  suppo.sed 
to  be  a  cross  between  the  Green  Gage  and  tlie 
variety  known  as  Magnum  Bonum.  Tlie  family 
name  of  Coe  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  about  the  time  alluded  to 
there  flourished  in  the  town  of  Bury  a  market 
gardener  named  Gervaise  Coe,  in  whose  garden 
grew  trees  of  the  Green  Gage  and  the  Magnum 
Bonum  in  close  proximity.  Here  a  self-sown  Plum 
tree  put  in  an  appearance,  which  in  due  time  pro- 
duced fruit,  which  was  considered  to  be  of  the 


Magnum  Bonum  variety,  and  as  such  was  sold  to 
his  customers,  among  whom  was  an  old  ladj',  who, 
happening  to  observe  the  tree  from  which  she  was 
supplied,  particularly  desired  to  be  again  furnished 
with  fruit  from  the  same  tree.  This  circumstance, 
so  the  story  goes,  directed  Coe's  attention  to  the 
improved  and  delicious  variety  of  Plum  which  he 
had  originated,  or  rather  which  had  originated 
itself  upon  his  premises.  The  Magnum  Bonum, 
although  handsome  and  highly  esteemed  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving,  is  not  remarkable  for 
flavour,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  cnlicary 
variety  ;  while  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  although  much 
like  it  in  appearance,  doubtless  derives  its  fine 
flavour  from  the  Green  Gage,  one  of  its  supposed 
parents.  The  finest  and  best  flavoured  fruit  of  the 
Golden  Drop  I  have  seen  were  for  many  years 
produced  by  somewhat  old  trees  trained  to  a  high 
garden  wall  facing  due  north;  the  fruit,  neverthe- 
less, ripened  quite  as  early  as  that  of  trees  of  the 
same  variety  on  aspects  which  might  have  been 
considered  more  favourable,  such  as  those  facing 
east  and  west.  P.  G. 

Bur^  St-  Edmunds. 


OBITUARY. 


MR.  B.  T.  VEITCH. 
The  death  is  announced  of  Jlr,  Robert  T.  Veitch, 
last  surviving  son  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Veitch,  ot 
Exeter.  The  deceased,  who  was  in  liis  (;2nd  year, 
had  been  in  failing  health  for  some  time,  and  ditd 
on  Sunday  evening  at  Ttrquay  from  consumption. 
Mr.  Veitch  started  in  life  as  manager  of  a  large 
corn-growing  estate  in  Smyrna,  having  previoudy 
qual.fied  himsflf  for  the  po-ition  by  a  course  of 
practical  farm  study  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Slough.  From  Asia  Minor  M--.  Veitch 
proceeded  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  there 
started  farming  on  his  own  account.  It  was  at 
the  Cape  that  Mr.  Veitch  was  marritd  and  four  of 
his  children  were  born.  In  18.57  he  returned  to 
Exeter  and  assisted  his  father  iu  the  management 
of  the  well-known  nursery  on  the  Topsham  Koad. 
On  the  death  of  IMr.  James  Veitch,  in  1SG3,  that 
property  was  sold,  and  his  son  then  established 
the  Exotic  Nurseries,  which  have  since  been  car- 
ried on  with  so  much  success  in  the  New  North 
Road,  Exeter.  Mr.  Veitch  devoted  himself  with 
great  success  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  He  introduced 
many  novelties  and  improved  varieties  which  bear 
his  name.  Though  Mr.  Veitch  never  took  any 
prominent  part  in  public  affairs,  he  was  ever  ready 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  for  the  advancement  of 
any  good  work,  and  contributed  liberally  to  the 
support  of  the  hospital  of  which  he  was  a  governor, 
to  the  Zenana  and  other  missionary  societies,  and 
various  charitable  institutions.  About  three  years 
ago  he  re-visited  the  Cape  tor  the  benefit  of  his 
health  and  came  back  greatly  restored,  but  a  se- 
vere cold  caught  in  the  following  summer  ended 
iu  the  affection  of  the  lungs  which  caused  his  death. 


MR.  GEORGE  STERLING. 
Mb.  George  Sterling,  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  died  in  Edinburgh  some  little  time  ago, 
aged  seventy-nine  years.  His  name  as  a  gardener, 
and  particularly  as  a  botanist,  was  known  through- 
out Britain.  Uneducated  and  self-taught  botanist 
as  he  was,  few  men  surpassed  him  as  an  authority 
on  the  general  nomenclature  of  plants.  I  was  an 
apprentice  under  him  while  gardener  at  Jlelville 
Castle  in  1812.  and  at  that  time  the  collection  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  under  Mr.  Sterling's 
charge  numbered  over  15,000  species,  and  tlie  col- 
lection of  Cape  Heaths  and  New  Holland  plants 
was  probably  unsurpassed  by  any  private  collec- 
tion in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh.  George  Sterling 
was  a  stern  disciplinarian,  though  one  of  the  kindest 
of  men,  and  the  position  of  his  workmen  and  ap- 
prentices was  no  sinecure.  Nearly  every  plant  of 
his  large  collection  was  distinctly  labelled,  and  all, 
too,  by  his  apprentices  and  workmen  at  night  in 
their  own  time,  often  burning  the  midnight  oil  for 
our  own  benefit,  he  said.  A  list  was  given  to  each 
man  weekly  and  a  set  task  exacted  from  each. 


Rarely  a  week  passed  but  his  interesting  collection 
ot  plants  was  examined  by  amateur  and  profes- 
sional botanists,  and  such  men  as  Dr.  Neil,  McNab, 
and  Turnbull,  of  Glasgow,  consulted  and  deferred 
to  his  opinion.  Mr.  Sterling  was  a  candidate  for 
curator  of  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens  in 
18r>4,  and  received  scores  of  testimonials  from  the 
highest  sources  in  Britair  vouching  for  his  pecu- 
liar ability  for  the  position.  I  visited  him  in 
Edinburgh  in  1872.  He  had  then  retired  from 
active  work,  and  though  sixty-five  years  of  age  was 
as  bright  mentally  and  physically  as  a  man  of 
fifty.  He  still  kept  a  collection  of  over  six  thon- 
sand  species  of  plants,  mostly  alpines,  and  amused 
himself  by  making  exchanges  with  the  different 
botanical  gardens  throughout  Europe.  Mr.  Sterling 
had  but  one  son,  who,  I  understand,  has  inherited 
the  botanical  tastes  of  his  father,  and  who  has 
been  for  some  time  in  the  United  States,  and  is  now 
of  the  firm  of  Gould  &  Sterling,  nurserymen,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.  P.  H. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  an- 
nual general  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held 
at  South  Kensington  on  February  10.  The  fol- 
lowing persons  are  recommended  by  the  council 
to  be  appointed  to  the  oflices  of  president,  trea- 
surer, secretary,  and  auditors  of  the  society  :  Pre- 
sident, Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M  P. ;  trea- 
surer, William  Haughton ;  secretary.  Major  F. 
Mason  ;  auditors,  John  Lee,  James  P.  West,  and 
ANMlliam  Richards.  The  vacating  members  of  the 
council  are  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare,  the 
Right  Hon.  Viscount  Enfield,  and  J.  H.  Mangles 
(deceased).  The  Fellows  recommended  by  the 
council  to  fill  the  above  vacancies  are  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen,  Colonel  R.  Trevor  Clarke, 
and  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  F.R  S. 

Open  spaces  In  London. — The  attention 
of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Garden,  Boulevard, 
and  Playground  Association  has  been  directed  to 
a  large  open  space,  three  acres  in  extent,  at  Dart- 
mouth HUl,  Upper  HoUoway,  one  of  the  reservoirs 
of  the  New  River  Company,  whence  can  be  ob- 
tained a  view  of  the  surrounding  country  extend- 
ing some  20  miles.  A  turfed  roadway  stretches 
from  the  base  to  half  way  up  the  embank- 
ment and  around  it ;  and  it  is  suggested 
that  if  this  were  planted  with  shrubs,  and 
flower-beds  were  formed  and  seats  placed,  it 
would  constitute  a  most  attractive  health  resort 
for  the  residents  of  the  locality.  Further,  it  is 
suggested  that  if  the  public  were  permitted  to 
use  the  top  of  the  reservoirs — which  are  covered 
in  and  turfed  over — as  lawn  tennis  grounds,  it 
would  prove  a  great  acquisition  to  the  neighbour- 
hood. Steps  are  being  taken  with  a  view  of  in- 
ducing the  company  to  permit  the  use  of  the 
ground  for  recreative  purposes  in  the  event  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  or  local  authorities 
being  willing  to  take  over  and  maintain  the  space 
as  a  place  for  recreation. 

Leelia  ancepa  (G.  H'l'ttin.?).— The  flowers  you  s^nd 
represent  barker's  viuiety  o(  this  Orchid.  A  plaut  Ijcirlug 
twenty-seven  llowers  on  eight  spikes  is  considered  a  very 
tine  specimen,  and  the  spikes  rarely  have  more  than  live 
flowers.  The  flowers  you  sent  were  so  bruised  as  to  bo 
scarcely  recognisable. 

Tree  Paeonles- — I  would  recommend  "  T.  H.  T."  to 
procure  the  followin'^,  viz.  :  Gloria  Belgaruni,  lucarnata, 
Klizabetha,  t'ountess  of  Crawford,  and  Souvenir  de  Gaud, 
all  of  wliich  are  of  dilTereut  shades  of  rose  and  salmou- 
rose  .and  quite  distinct  from  P.  arborea  fl.-pl.— Max 
Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden 

Naming  plants. — Four  kinds  of  plants  or  llowers 
onltj  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
Specimens  are  sent. 

Names  of  planta  — A.  E.—l,  Asplenium  bull)iferum  ; 
2,  Adi.-uituni  hispidulura ;  3,  X.  cuneatura  ;  4,  A.  foi-niosuni. 

R.    (?.— Smilax    mauritanica. C     A.    C. — Flugjria 

(Opliiopogon)  japouica. G  S.— No.  2.  Brassavola  ciiudata 

(sent  last  week). W.  £.— Pleopeltis  f ulva. 


BOOKS  EECEIVED. 

Cassell's  "Popular  Gardening,"  vol.  i.  Cassell  &  Co., 
Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  London. 

"  Uictionary  ot  Gardening,"  vol.  i.  I.  Fpcott  Gill,  170, 
Strand. 

"Epping  Forest,"  by  E.  IS.  Buxton.  Stanford,  Charing 
Cross. 

"  Brass  Eepouss^  Work,"  by  Mdme.  Am^Ue,  40,  North 
Audley  Street,  W. 
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"  Tills  is  an  Art 
Wliich  does  mend  Nnture  :  chanerc  it  rather;  but 
The  akt  itself  is  Nature."— SAaJ-cs^JOTW. 


as  mummy  Peas,  but  they  always  seemed  liable  to 
get  mildewed,  possibly  from  debility  in  conse- 
quence of  their  prolonged  sleep. 

Mart,  Viscountess  Chetwynd. 


HELLEBOKUS  NIGER  AND  VARIETIES. 

Mb.  Tymons'  welcome  letter  on  divers  Hellebores 
has  tempted  me  to  send  a  few  notes  in  corro- 
boration of  his  view  that  these  so-called  hybrids 
are  varieties  ;  they  do  not  sufficiently  differ  to  rank 
as  hybrids  spite  of  some  forms,  notably  maximus, 
being  sterile.  Having  for  some  time  collected 
Hellebores,  specially  of  the  niger  type,  I  have 
picked  up  from  time  to  time  various  forms  that 
struck  me  as  good,  and  I  now  have  such  close 
gradations  in  colour,  size,  and  earliness  between 
the  earliest  maximus  and  the  latest  niger,  as  to 
suggest  most  conclusively  that,  like  the  Oxlip  and 
the  Primrose,  there  is  no  room  to  draw  a  line  and 
say,  here  ends  one  species  and  there  begins 
another.  Among  a  batch  of  H,  niger  seedlings  I 
got  from  the  Continent  three  years  ago,  one  has 
flowered  this  year  with  blooms  exactly  the  size 
and  shape  of  maximus,  but  of  the  purest  white 
both  outside  and  in.  The  stigmas  are  faintly 
tipped  with  red  in  an  old  bloom,  but  are  green 
when  opening.  Another  has  flowers  in  pairs,  very 
rosy  outside,  but  white  inside,  and  with  no  red  on 
the  stigmas,  while  both  have  green  leaf-stalks  and 
red  mottled  flower-stalks.  With  maximus  on  one 
side  and  angustifolius  (so  called)  on  the  other, 
these  two  exactly  bridge  over  the  difllerences  be- 
tween the  extremes.  In  Yorkshire  there  is  a 
variety  with  very  narrow  leaves  and  small  flowers, 
faintly  pink  outside  and  white  inside,  which,  if 
there  is  anything  in  a  name,  should  be  the  origin 
of  angustifolius,  but  spite  of  its  name  it  is  a  very 
inferior  variety  to  the  beautiful  pure  white  blooms 
and  bright  green  colouring  of  foliage  and  stalk 
of  the  variety  of  which  Mr.  Brockbank  and  many 
another  gardener  is  justly  proud. 

Ed.  H.  Woodall. 


MUMMY  PEAS. 
These  seems  to  be  much  speculation  as  to  the 
chances  of  the  seed  vegetating  found  by  Mr. 
Bond  in  an  old  Egyptian  vase,  supposed  to  be 
2000  years  old.  Perhaps  it  may  interest  your 
readers  to  know  that  many  years  ago,  Pettigrew 
gave  my  brother-in-law  some  Peas  that  fell  out  of 
the  wrappings  of  a  mummy  he  was  unrolling. 
They  were  planted  at  once,  and  most  of  them  ger- 
minated. I  saw  them  when  in  blossom,  and  a  nice 
little  row  they  were,  about  2  yards  long,  and  the 
seed  ripened  well.  There  could  be  no  question  as 
to  their  being  foreigners ;  the  foliage  seemed  more 
succulent  and  larger  than  the  English  garden  Pea; 
the  form  of  the  flowers  was  also  quite  different.  In- 
stead of  the  standard  being  upright,  it  fell  forward 
surrounding  the  keel,  and  giving  the  appearance 
of  a  bell-shaped  blossom — doubtless  a  provision 
against  the  scorching  sun  of  Egypt  during  the  in- 
fancy of  the  delicate  seed  vessel.  We  found  the 
Peas  excellent  for  the  table ;  in  size  they  were 
rather  larger  than  the  JIarrow  Pea.  After  a  year 
or  two  in  Hampshire  they  got  mildewed,  and  were 
lost.  I  brought  a  handful  into  Devonshire,  and 
we  grew  them  for  some  little  time,  and  one  of  the 
Exeter  nurserymen  had  them  and  sent  them  out 


The  purple-leaved  Ivy. — Ivy  leaves  may 
now  be  seen  in  small  bundles  at  the  florists" 
shops,  and  they  are  much  used  for  svreaths  and 
button-hole  flowers.  The  sort  most  in  use  has  a 
light  green  ground,  veined  with  bright  brown — 
probably  the  wild  Ivy  (Hedera  Helix)  of  our 
hedgerows.  The  late  Thomas  Williams,  of  Orms- 
kirk,  found  a  wild  variety  with  deep  purple  leaves, 
which  deepened  in  colour  almost  to  black,  and  he 
used  to  call  it  H.  purpurascens.  I  enclose  a  few 
leaves  from  the  plant  he  gave  me,  and  which  now 
covers  the  end  of  a  fernery.  There  is  no  leaf  that 
I  know  of  which  accords  so  well  with  the  Christ- 
mas Roses  as  that  of  the  Ivy,  and  we  always  use 
it  with  that  flower.  Mr.  Williams  sold  his  stock 
of  this  Ivy,  I  believe,  to  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of 
York,  and  they  brought  it  out  as  a  novelty  a  few 
years  back  under  the  name  of  Hedera  atropurpnrea. 
— Wm.  Beockbank. 

*«*  A  distinct  and  beautiful  Ivy,  admirably 
adapted  for  associating  with  winter  flowers,  par- 
ticularly with  Christmas  Roses  and  other  white 
flowers. — Ed. 

Removal    of    large   Hellebores.— Mr. 

Brockbank  in  his  interesting  note  on  the  large 
specimen  of  H.  n.  altifolius  which  I  have  just  sold 
says,  "  I  should  be  very  much  afraid  that  the  re- 
moval of  so  large  a  plant  would  be  a  dangerous 
proceeding,  and  that  the  plant  would  take  a  long 
time  to  recover."  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
danger  of  injuring  the  plant  whatever.  I  took  it 
up  with  a  very  large  ball,  weighing,  I  should 
think,  nearly  200  pounds.  The  earth  was  firmly 
attached  to  the  roots,  and  could  not  fall  off  by 
any  amount  of  shaking.  I  have  now  about  a 
dozen  large  specimens  of  H.  n.  major,  which  I  am 
going  to  remove  from  their  present  situation  into 
abed  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and,  far 
from  injuring  them  in  any  way,  I  am  certain  they 
will  grow  with  renewed  vigour.  Large  Hellebores 
will  bear  removal  as  well  as  any  plants  in  cultiva- 
tion ;  this,  at  least,  is  my  experience. — Geoege 
Stamp,  Bishop's  Teignton,  Devon. 

Planting  Daffodils.— These  welcome  flowers 
of  spring  are  just  now  so  popular  that  every  scrap 
of  information  as  to  their  proper  culture  is  eageily 
looked  for.  Jlr.  Dod's  remarks  (p.  72)  are  very 
interesting,  and  no  doubt,  as  he  says,  circum- 
stances alter  cases,  and  what  is  a  good  practice  in 
one  climate  may  be  bad  in  other  soils  and  situa- 
tions. The  soil  most  suitable  for  Daffodils  is  one 
in  which  both  roots  and  leaves  die  off  completely 
every  year  during  July  or  August ;  in  such  soils 
the  bulbs  may  be  lifted  and  at  once  replanted 
every  year,  if  need  be,  with  advantage.  On  some 
cold  wet  soils,  even  as  far  south  as  London,  this 
never  happens,  for  even  if  the  leaves  die  off, 
the  roots  remain  fresh  and  do  not  decay  simul- 
taneously ;  on  all  such  soils  Daffodils  die  out 
gradually  and  the  tender  sorts  fail  speedily.  On 
the  contrary.  Daffodils  will  live  for  centuries  un- 
moved where  the  soil  and  climate  suit  them 
naturally.— F.  W.  B. 

Old  Man  Cactus  (Pilocereus  senilis).— 
Looking  over  Mr.  Boiler's  collection  of  Cacti  in 
the  Harrow  Road  recently,  I  saw  a  very  fine  speci- 
men of  this  singular  Cactus.  It  is  nearly  3  feet  high 
and  its  age  is  computed  at  60  years.  Doubtless  the 
rate  of  growth  of  this  kind  is  more  rapid  in  its  native 
habitat — Mexico- where  it  attains  the  great 
height  of  from  25  feet  to  30  feet.  A  distinct  and 
rare  Echeveria  is  E.  agavoides,  a  kind  aptly  named, 
as  it  quite  resembles  an  Agave  in  miniature.  Epi- 
phyllum  truncatum  and  Bridgesi  are  just  now 
very  attractive,  their  showy  pink  and  crimson 
flowers  being  freely  produced  in  this  collection. 
Mr.  Boiler,  who  devotes  considerable  attention  to 
ornamental  Palms  for  decorative  purposes,  has 
recently  erected  a  substantial  structure  some  56 
feet  in  length  and  18  feet  in  width  for  their  cul- 
ture.   Amongst  them  I  noticed  the  well-known 


Latania  borbonica,  a  kind  that  withstands  hard 
treatment  with  impunity ;  Seaforthia  elegans, 
Areca  Baueri,  A.  lutescens.  Phoenix  reclinata,  and 
others.  Some  very  fine  specimens  of  Dracnjna 
lineata  arranged  down  the  centre  of  the  house, 
with  6-foot  stems  and  well  furnished  heads,  had  an 
Imposing  appearance  — J. 


GAUDEN  TOPICS. 
Financial  Report  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution. —  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  this  interesting  document  before,  but  as 
it  stands  it  reveals  some  remarkably  "  benevolent  " 
features.    For    example,  I    see  the  cost  of    the 
"annual    dinner"  is  £li  2s.  8d.,  and   that  the 
emoluments  of  the  secretary — whose  duties  are 
light  and  only  occasional — which  include  salary 
£160,    "  honorarium  "   £88  2s.,   "  travelling     ex- 
penses," &c.    (what    a  traveller  he  must   be  !  ), 
£100  198.  9d.,  amount  to  £3i9  19s.      Printing, 
advertising,  stationery,  and  other  incidental  ex- 
penses bring  the  total  up  to  £671,  which  modest 
sum  is  spent  annually  in  the  management  of  a 
society  that  disburses  the   magnificent  figure  of 
£1372  in  pensions  in  the  same  period.     This  is 
both    thrift    and    benevolence,    and    what    the 
Chronicle    calls  "eminently  satisfactory"  in   an 
eulogistic  leader  written  after  the  "  dinner,"  but 
your  contemporary  withholds  the  financial  report, 
which  is  given  in  The  Garden  (p.  56),  and  from 
which  the  above  figures  are  taken.     Hard-working 
collectors  who  have  nearly  walked  the  shoes  off 
their  feet  lately  will  now  see  how  much  reason 
there  is  for  exertion  on  their  part,  and  that  when 
they  send  a  sovereign  it  would  be  a  benevolent  act 
to  send  an  extra  ten  or  fifteen  shillings  along  with 
it  to  pay  its  expenses.     I  have  before  me  now  the 
annual  report  of  a  society  about  fifty  years  old, 
established  to  promote  thrift  among  working  men, 
which  has  thousands  of  members,  -whose  annual 
income  is  nearly  £200,000,  and  the  grant  to  the 
directors,  secretary's  salary,  and  other  incidental 
expenses  do  not  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Eoyal  Benevolent — but,  then,  it  is  not  a 
"  benevolent "  society.  The  Gardeners' Roy al  Bene- 
volent clearly  acts  on   the  maxim  that  "  Charity 
begins  at  home." 

*t*  We  give  place  to  these  remarks  cf 
"  J.  S.  W.,"  though  all  know  how  energetically  the 
secretary  has  worked  for  the  institution  for  now 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  we  believe  his  travelling 
in  the  interests  of  the  institution  is  usually  pro- 
ductive of  good.  However,  the  proportion  which 
cost  of  management  bears  to  pensions  in  a  bene- 
volent institution  is  a  legitimate  subject  for  com- 
ment.— Ed. 

The  weather.— If  the  cold  wave  which  that 
weather  prophet  of  the  Chronicle  said  was  slowlj' 
flowing  over  the  northern  hemisphere  with  omi  - 
nous  purpose  does  not  look  sharp,  the  winter  is 
likely  to  escape  it.  February  will  soon  be  here, 
and  so  far  the  cold  has  not  been  in  any  way  re- 
markable. In  some  places  December  recorded  an 
average  rainfall,  the  first  copious  and  suflicient 
fall  since  July,  and  of  a  year  in  which  only  about 
halt  the  usual  average  has  fallen.  Talking  of  the 
"  thirsty  ground  "  in  December  seems  out  of  place, 
but  the  expression  has  a  literal  application  in  not 
a  few  places  in  the  midlands  and  elsewhere,  where 
water  is  still  scarce  and  the  springs  and  reservoirs 
almost  dry.  If  the  next  two  or  three  months  do 
not  make  up  the  deficiency,  we  shall  be  worse 
off  next  summer  than  we  have  yet  been. 

Earthing  up  Strawberries.— A  Mr.  Goff 
has  ascertained,  at  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  that  the  new  or  annual  roots 
of  Strawberries  grow  out  about  an  inch  above  the 
old  ones,  a  fact  which  explains  to  a  contemporary 
"  why  Strawberry  plants  appear  to  lift  themselves 
up  when  they  become  old,  and  suggests  the  im- 
portance of  drawing  earth  toward  the  plants  in 
hoeing  them  after  the  bearing  season."  Has  any  of 
your  readers  noticed  this  "  rising"  tendency  in  the 
Strawberry  ?  and  has  anybody  practised  the  earth- 
ing up  process  1  That  the  crowns  of  the  plants 
grow  higher  as  they  grow  older  we  know,  but  mos  t 
cultivators  prefer  to  trench  old  and  leggy  speci- 
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mens  down  and  replanting  to  earthing  them  up, 
which  is  not  a  practical  idea. 

Growth  of  Conifers.— .4  jtrojios  ot  this 
question,  I  was  told  the  other  day  that  in  the 
giounds  of  a  gentleman  in  North  Wales,  near 
Hettws-y-ooed,  the  healthiest  specimens  of  Coni- 
fers in  England  are  to  be  found.  The  growth  of 
the  trees,  colour  of  the  bark,  and  foliage  are  all 
said  to  indicate  the  perfection  of  health.  I  can 
believe  this,  because,  as  I  once  noted  in  The 
Garden,  I  never  saw  the  Scotch  Fir  exhibit  such 
luxuriance  of  growth  and  healthy  glaucous  hue  in 
the  foliage  as  in  that  locality,  the  spines  being 
also  unusually  long  for  that  variety.  Can  it  be 
that  the  presence  or  absence  of  ozone  and  other 
subtle  elements  of  the  atmosphere  affect  plants 
for  better  or  worse,  just  as  they  do  human 
beings  ?  I  think  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt 
of  it. 

Nuraerymen's  prices.— I  am  not  going  to 
find  fault  with  these,  but  "  the  trade "  will 
admit  that  it  would  be  better  for  both  buyer  and 
seller  if  some  degree  of  uniformity  and  proportion 
could  be  established  in  catalogue  prices.  A  would- 
be  buyer  applied  the  other  day  for  prices  of  trees, 
and  one  "  respectable  firm  "  quoted  Austrian  Pines, 
from  18  inches  to  24  inches,  at  SOs.  per  100  ;  Cor- 
sicans,  15  inches  to  20  inches,  at  70s.  per  1000; 
while  his  neighbour  in  the  same  county  quoted  the 
first,  9  inches  to  12  inches,  at  27s.  6d.  per  1000, 
and  the  last,  of  the  same  size,  at  353.  per  1000,  or 
100  per  cent.  less.  These  examples  show  the 
disparity  that  exists  in  the  prices  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  those  of  seeds  vary  equally  as 
much.  In  a  list  before  ire  from  four  of  the 
largest  and  best  establishments  in  the  king- 
dom the  prices  vary  so  greatly,  as  to  make  one 
think  they  have  been  put  down  at  random.  Moral : 
Buy  the  cheapest,  if  they  are  otherwise  good  in 
quality,  and  buy  from  those  who  have  stock  of  their 
own.  I  know  of  cases  where  orders  for  trees 
were  made  up  from  two  or  three  sources,  all  being 
sent  first  to  the  nursery  and  thence  to  the  pur- 
chaser a  long  while  after  they  had  been  taken  up 
and  bundled,  with  the  result  that  they  heated  and 
the  half  of  them  died. 

"White  Plume  Celery.— I  fear  Mr.  Jluir's 
account  of  this  Celery  is  "  ower  guid  a  tale  to  be 
true,"  if  I  may  use  an  old  saying  without  any  dis- 
respect to  himself.  A  Celery  that  will  blanch 
without  earthing  or  any  trouble  of  that  kind,  or, 
as  we  are  told,  that  becomes  white  over  the  "  en- 
tire plant  "  and  as  tender  and  good  as  earthed-up 
Celery  "  possibly  could  be,"  and  that  "  is  never 
worm-eaten  or  destroyed  by  Celery  pests,''  would 
be  a  boon  indeed,  and  one  would  like  to  hear  more 
about  it.  It  Mr.  Muir  will  only  tell  us  that  he  is 
going  to  discontinue  growing  the  old  kind  and 
stick  to  the  White  Plume  alone,  I  do  not  see  that 
anyone  could  want  a  better  testimonial,  and  indeed 
I  do  not  see  how  he  can  consistently  do  anything 
else  now.  More  news,  Irepeat,  concerning  the  plant 
would  be  acceptable. 

Vine  wood. — With  a  view  to  testing  different 
examples  of  the  same  varieties,  we  have  this  year 
procured  a  number  of  lateral  shoots  of  the  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  from  several  noted  growers,  and 
have  been  struck  with  the  very  distinct  differ- 
ences that  exist  in  the  growth  and  colour  of  the 
bark  in  the  separate  lots.  To  look  at  the  bundles 
as  they  stand  together  the  most  experienced  would 
certainly  pronounce  them  to  consist  of  at  least 
three  different  varieties.  All  are  about  equal  in 
strength.  Of  the  three  lots  one  is  from  the  vinery 
at  Longleat,  that  produced  the  fine  Muscats  that 
were  shown  in  London  by  Mr.  Pratt,  and  the  other 
two  lots  are  from  Vines  that  have  both  produced 
good  crops  this  season,  one  ot  which  was  still 
hanging  a  short  time  ago,  the  berries  as  yellow  as 
amber.  The  Vines  that  produced  the  largest 
bunches — those  from  Longleat — haveproduced  the 
longest  jointed  wood  and  i-ice  rersa.  The  Long- 
leat wood  is  slightly  the  strongest  also,  but  the 
difference  is  not  great  in  that  respect ;  whereas  the 
internodes  are  twice  as  long  as  in  the  others, 
but  well  ripened.  This  shows  that,  however 
superior  in  quality  short-jointed  wood  may  be,  it 


does  not  produce  the  largest  bunches.  The  other 
differences  observable  are  probably  due  to  soil  and 
climate,  for  no  one  can  deny  that  plants,  whether 
indoors  or  outdoors,  are  affected  by  the  climate  in 
which  they  grow.  There  are  no  doubt  salubrious 
and  non-salubrious  climates  for  Vines  and  other 
fruit  trees  after  all  that  skill  and  good  culture 
may  effect.  J.  S.  W. 
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out  in  order  that  would-be  purchasers  might  be 
able  to  choose  the  best  and  reject  varieties  re- 
putedly inferior.  The  absolutely  distinct  varieties 
are  few,  but  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  give  names 
to  forms  that  differ  but  slightly  from  well-marked 
varieties. 


Irla  flmbrlata  is  lovely  with  me,  six  spikes  being  on 
one  plant.  I  brought  it  from  iladeira,  and  I  thougbt  it 
the  prettiest  flower  in  that  Island — A.  K. 

*^*  A  lovely  plant  indeed,  and  one  that  deserves  to  be 
grown  in  every  warm  greenliouse  for  winter  bloom. — Ed. 

Galanthus  Elwesl  — The  first  flowers  ot  this  Snow- 
drop that  have  reached  us  this  season  came  from  Mr. 
KingsmiU's  garden  at  Eastcote,  Pinner,  where  he  says  "  it 
looks  none  ttie  worse  for  the  late  hard  frosts." 

Double  Abutllon. — Flowers  of  this  new  ftrm  of 
Abutilon  come  from  Messrs.  Cannell,  of  Swanley.  They 
are  of  the  ordinary  size  and  form,  except  that  the  interior 
of  the  corolla  is  entirely  filled  with  small  petals.  The 
colour  is  a  warm  orange-red,  striped  and  veioed  with  crim- 
son. As  most  all  double  flowers  endure  for  a  longer  time 
on  the  plant  than  single  ones  do,  this  double  AbutUon  may 
be  considered  a  gain. 

Oarnation  Mrs.  Keen. — We  are  pleased  to 
see  that  this  fine  winter- flowering  Carnauon, 
which  we  figured  in  The  Garden  some  time 
since,  is  becoming  better  known.  Messrs.  Cannell 
send  us  a  flower  of  it,  which  reminds  us  very  much 
of  the  old  crimson  Clove  of  the  midsummer  bor- 
der, the  colour  being  a  deep  velvety  crimson. 
Flowers  of  double  Cinerarias,  also  from  Messrs. 
Cannell,  remind  us  of  the  value  of  these  flowers 
for  the  winter  conservatory. 

Lachenalla  pendula.— Of  this  handsome 
bulbous  plant  Mr.  Ware  sends  from  his  Tottenham 
nursery  some  very  fine  spikes,  each  densely  crowded 
at  top  with  long  drooping  blooms  of  bright  red 
tipped  with  green.  As  a  winter-flowering  bulb  it 
is  of  great  value,  coming  in  as  it  does  before  the 
greenhouse  is  filled  with  the  flowers  of  Dutch 
bulbs.  We  presume  these  fine  spikes  have  been 
cut  from  plants  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  Accompany- 
ing the  Lachenalias  are  some  uncommonly  fine 
flowers  of  Narcissus  monophyllus,  a  gem  among 
Hoop-petticoat  Daffodils. 

Blue  Primula. — Among  a  gathering  of 
Chinese  Primula  flowers  representing  numerous 
varieties  from  Messrs.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  is  one 
that  is  distinct  from  all  the  rest  in  colour,  being 
a  kind  of  purplish  blue,  a  very  unusual  tint  in  these 
flowers.  Its  uncommonness  and  distinctiveness, 
however,  are  its  chief  recommendations,  as  many 
would  think  it  dull  and  unattractive  compared 
with  the  splendidly  coloured  sorts,  such  as  those 
which  accompanied  the  so-called  blue  one.  Most  of 
the  other  sorts  sent  by  Messrs.  Cannell  are  the 
cream  of  their  rich  collection  of  Chinese  Primulas. 
Some  are  snow-white,  others  of  a  delicate  pink  and 
prettily  speckled,  while  others,  again,  are  of  the 
most  brilliant  carmines  and  magentas.  The  size, 
too,  of  the  flowers  is  remarkable,  as  they  average 
quite  2  inches  across. 

Varieties  of  Helleborus  nlger.— An  in- 
teresting series  of  varieties  of  the  Christmas  Rose 
has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Ware,  which  shows 
well  the  variation  that  exists  in  this  species. 
First,  there  is  what  Mr.  Ware  calls  the  typical 
form  ;  then  comes  maximus,  which  appears  to  be 
identical  with  altifolius  ;  a  third  form  is  ruber, 
which  has  the  mottled  stems  of  altifolius,  but  is 
smaller  and  has  the  flowers  and  buds  decidedly 
more  rosy  ;  in  fact,  they  are  as  pink  as  the  hybrids 
between  H.  atrorubens  and  H.  olympicus.  A  fourth 
variety  is  named  caucasicus,  which  is  the  most  dis- 
tinct of  all,  having  mottled  stems,  small,  stiff 
foliage,  and  pure  white  flowers.  Then  follows  H. 
august  if  olius,  at  once  distinguishable  by  its  bright 
green  foliage  and  cold  white  flowers.  The  sixth 
and  seventh  varieties  are  unnamed,  but  they  are 
evidently  distinct  from  the  rest,  and  no  doubt  if 
seen  growing,  their  distinctiveness  would  be  more 
apparent.  It  is  time,  we  think,  that  some  uniform 
system  of  naming  varieties  of  H.  niger  was  carried 


NOTES  ON  ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWER. 

Vanda  Cathcarti.— Of  this  handsome  Or- 
chid Dr.  Paterson  has  sent  from  Bridge  of  Allan 
some  fine  flowers  cut  from  a  spike  on  which  there 
are  five.  He  thinks  it  is  different  from  the  typical 
form,  and  we  think  so  too,  the  flowers  being  ap 
parently  larger  and  the  colour  more  pronounced, 
but  without  means  of  actual  comparison  one 
cannot  say  how  great  the  difference  is.  This 
variety  is  certainly  the  finest  we  have  seen  of  this 
noble  Vanda.  Dr.  Paterson  also  sends  a  nine- 
flowered  spike  of  Kpidendrum  ciliare  latifolium, 
a  variety  larger  than  the  type,  and  a  four-  _ 
flowered  spike  of  the  distinct-looking  Galeandra 
Devoniana. 

Lsella  anceps.— As  illustrating  what  a  va- 
riety of  forms  there  is  of  this  lovely  Orchid  among 
imported  plants,  Mr.  Clayton  sends  us  from  Grim- 
ston  Park,  Tadcaster,  three  flowers  representing 
distinct  variations  from  the  type  as  regards  colour. 
No.  1  has  unusually  large  flowers,  pale  sepals, 
deeper  petals,  and  a  broad  and  richly  coloured  la- 
bellum.  No.  2  has  very  pale  sepals  and  petals  and 
a  white  lip  broadly  tipped  and  margined  with 
amethyst.  The  third  flower  differs  from  the  other 
two  in  being  smaller  and  in  having  a  very  deep 
and  rich  lobe  to  the  labellum.  All  three  forms 
differ  widely  from  the  type,  and  are  distinct  from 
all  the  named  varieties  now  in  cultivation. 

Scuticaria  Steeli.— An  exceptionally  fine 
variety  of  this  handsome  and  singular  Orchid  may 
now  be  seen  in  bloom  in  the  Orchid  houses  at  Kew. 
At  a  guess  we  should  think  the  flowers  fully  a  third 
larger  than  those  of  the  ordinary  form,  while  their 
colours  and  markings  are  more  striking.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  heavily  blotched  with  deep 
purple,  and  the  creamy  white  lip  is  likewise  striped 
with  the  same  colour.  The  flowers  are  almost 
stalkless,  and  proceed  from  the  bases  of  the  leaves, 
which  in  this  species  reach  quite  a  yard  in  length 
and  are  thong-like.  The  Orchid  houses  at  Kew 
contain  at  the  present  time  a  fine  display  of  flower- 
ing plants,  not  a  few  of  which  are  of  nnnsnal 
interest. 

Peroival's  Cattleya.— Daring  the  week  we 
have  received  teveral  flowers  of  this  lovely  winter 
Cattleya.  We  need  hardly  say  that  no  inferior 
varieties  reach  us,  all  being  the  finest  forms  our 
correspondents  have  in  their  collections.  From 
Mr.  Percival  himself  have  come  three  flowers  of 
a  superb  variety,  cut  from  the  large  imported 
plant  he  bought  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  sale  rooms 
a  year  ago.  This  mass  has  borne  this  season  no 
fewer  than  sixty  flowers.  The  flowers  of  this  va- 
riety are  as  large  as  any  we  have  seen,  if  not  larger, 
and  the  colour  is  good,  the  sepals  being  a  deep 
lilac-pink,  and  the  broad  shallow  lip  beautifully 
fringed  and  highly  coloured.  A  still  finer  variety 
as  regards  colour  has  been  sent  by  Mr.  Hill  from 
Mr.  Hardy's  collection  at  Pickering  Lodge,  Tim- 
perlev.  This  form  is  remarkable  for  the  excep- 
tional colour  of  the  lip  of  the  flower.  The  throat 
of  the  labellum  is  of  the  richest  velvety  maroon- 
crimson  imaginable,  while  a  golden  blotch  and 
lines  extend  far  into  the  throat.  The  chief  beauty, 
however,  of  the  lip  is  its  very  distinct  pale  margin, 
which  is  quite  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  being 
well  defined,  and  forming  a  charming  contrast  to 
the  deep  rich  hues  of  the  interior  parts.  Such 
varieties  of  this  Cattleya  as  these  are  unhappily 
not  common.  Mr.  Hardy  also  sends  a  curious  two- 
lipped  flower  of  Peroival's  Cattleya. 

A  hlgh-prlCBd  Lsella.  —  On  .Tanuai-y  23,  Messrs. 
Protheroe  &  M-rris  sold  at  their  rooms  in  Cheapside  some 
plants  of  the  white  variety  of  L.  anceps  from  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans.  The  largest  plant  fetched 
90  guineas,  while  other  imported  unflowered  pieces  went  for 
»l  guineas,  17  guineas,  and  13  guineas  respectively.  An 
established  plant  of  L.  elegans  was  sold  tor  26  guineas. 
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AN  AMERICAN  CEMETERr. 
Some  time  ago  we  gave  an  illustration  of  one  of 
those  beautiful  garden  cemeteries  whicii  are, 
happily,  not  uncommon  in  the  United  States.  That 
to  which  we  allude  was  Spring  Grove,  Cincinnati, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautifully  designed 
in  the  Union,  having  been  laid  out  by  that  true 
artist  in  landscape  gardening,  tlie  late  Adolph 
Strauch.  We  herewith  give  an  illustration  of 
another  fine  cejaetery,  Oakwood,  at  Troy,  New 
York.  Our  view  was  taken  from  a  photograph 
chosen  from  a  series  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal 
by  Mr.  Court,  of  Chelsea,  who  considers  Oakwood 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  cemeteries  he  has  seen  daring 
his  travels  in  America.  The  following  particulars 
have  been  sent  to  us  by  a  resident  of  Troy,  Mr.  A. 
R.  Smith.  "  The  Oakwood  Cemetery,"  he  says, 
"  was  organised  under  a  general  State  law,  which 
authorised  the  establishment  of  similar  ones  at  any 
place  necessary,  in  the  year  1848.  It  embraces  a 
tract  of  land  of  290  acres  in  extent,  and  contains 


have  at  times  something  left  for  the  benefit  of 
the  church  ;  but  there  is  very  little  security  to  the 
owners  of  lots,  for  the  city  council  or  the  trustees 
of  the  church  may  at  any  time  pass  an  ordinance 
for  the  removal  of  the  dead  to  other  quarters,  par- 
ticularly if  the  burial  ground  be  situated  in  or 
near  a  city,  and  has  become  valuable  for  other 
purposes.  _  In  that  case  the  last  resting-place  of 
the  dead  is  easily  condemned  as  a  nuisance,  and 
the  consecrated  ground  is  sold  for  building  pur- 
poses, merely  for  the  sake  of  gain.  Again,  others 
are  owned  by  one  or  more  individuals,  as  is  the 
case  iri  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  other  places, 
and  this  plan  has  thus  far  given  general  satisfac- 
tion to  the  public. 

The  largest  and  most  popular  institutions  of 
this_  kind,  however,  are  those  where  every  lot- 
holder  is  a  member  of  the  corporation,  and  the 
entire  income  is  devoted  to  the  improvement  and 
perpetual  care  of  the  ground.  Mt.  Auburn,  near 
Boston,  Greenwood,  near  New  York,  and  Spring 


loss  of  time,  in  many  cemeteries.  Plans  designed 
by  inexperienced  persons  may  look  exceedingly 
well  on  paper,  but  when  thev  are  executed  they 
generally  produce  an  effect  that  is  pitiable,  unsuit- 
able, and  unsatisfactory.  Large  undertaking?  of 
this  kind  should  consequently  be  begun,  directed, 
and  finished  by  one  experienced  person.  If  the 
grounds  selected  for  a  cemetery  be  wooded  with 
native  forest  trees,  the  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  for  their  preservation,  at  least  on  those  parts 
that  cannot  conveniently  be  used  for  burial  pur- 
poses, such  as  mirshes,  deep  ravines,  and  steep 
declivities. 

Another  very  important,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important,  point  in  the  laying  out  of  cemeteries 
is  the  proper  location  and  construction  of  avenues. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  at  times  very  heavy 
loads  of  stone  and  other  materials  will  enter  the 
grounds,  and  large  numbers  of  carriages  congre- 
gate together,  not  only  when  funerals  take  place, 
but  on  other  occasions.  If,  therefore,  avenues  be  not 


VIEW  IN  OAKWOOD  CEMETEKV  AT  TKOV,  NEW  YORK.    (FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH.) 


nearly  9000  graves.  The  family  lots  are  bought 
of  the  association,  and  vary  in  size  from  a  few 
feet  square  to  an  acre  or  more,  and  the  income  is 
applied  first  to  the  improvement  of  the  land, 
which  is  laid  out  after  the  English  style  of  land- 
scape gardening,  and  has  the  effect  of  a  park.  Part 
of  the  proceeds  is  set  apart  for  investment,  or  the 
Income  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  whole 
place.  Tlie  lot  owners,  who  are  in  a  sense  share- 
holders, elect  the  officers  who  direct  affairs,  and 
the  same  routine  is  assured  by  the  public  laws  as 
to  Its  perpetuity."  As  to  its  beauty  from  a  land- 
scape point  of  view,  our  illustration  speaks  for 
itself.  It  shows  admirably  the  general  effect  and 
extent,  but  others  amongst  the  photographs  were 
equally  beautiful.  Any  representation,  however, 
be  it  ever  so  well  executed,  can  give  but  an  imper- 
fect idea  of  a  cemetery  like  this. 

Cemeteries  in  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
are  conducted  on  various  plans.  A  number  of 
these  are  under  the  control  of  the  city  authorities, 
and,  of  course,  axe  seldom  self-supporting.  Others, 
again,  are  the  property  of  religious  communities, 
which  sometimes  manage  to  pay  expenses,  and 


Grove  are  conducted  on  this  principle,  and  have 
so  far  proved  successful.  They  have,  by  proper 
management,  already  accumulated  a  considerable 
surplus,  and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that,  in  a 
few  years,  they  will  have  a  fund,  the  interest  of 
which  will  be  more  than  suflicient  to  keep  the 
grounds  perpetually  in  complete  order,  after  all 
burial  lots  shall  have  been  sold,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  finances  of  such  corporations  for  this 
special  object  should  be  steadily  kept  in  view. 

Those  engaged  in  laying  out  a  rural  cemetery 
should  be  particular  in  the  selection  of  a  suitable 
spot,  sufficiently  remote  from  the  habitations  of 
the  living,  yet  of  easy  access.  The  surface  of  the 
ground  should  be  undulating  rather  than  flat,  in 
order  to  admit  of  proper  drainage,  while  a  sandy 
subsoil  is  desirable  on  many  accounts.  In  taking 
possession  of  the  land  the  first  step  should  be  to 
have  a  correct  survey  made  and  a  general  plan  of 
improvement  agreed  upon,  the  execution  of  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  understands 
his  business  thoroughly.  It  is  the  constant  doing 
and  undoing  which  has  caused  not  only  great 
waste  of  money,  but  also  what  is  more  valuable, 


made  of  ample  width  and  constructed  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  carriages  will  invariably  encroach 
on  the  Grass  borders,  and  heavy  loads  will  sink 
into  the  ground.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  as 
many  avenues  as  are  found  in  most  cemeteries,  for 
some  will  seldom  be  used,  particularly  if  they 
have  a  steep  grade,  and  are  laid  out  in  the  so- 
called  serpentine  style,  generally  very  popular 
with  committees,  but  very  expensive  in  making, 
on  account  of  the  waste  of  valuable  ground, 
and  still  more  so  in  keeping  them  in  order  after- 
wards. 

Avenues  should  have  an  easy  grade,  graceful 
curves,  and  be  so  located  as  to  give  to  each  section 
a  natural  outline.  In  forming  new  combinations, 
perspectives,  and  groupings,  we  should  be  very 
cautious  in  the  selection  of  suitable  places  for 
monumental  structures,  as  well  as  in  the  planting 
of  additional  trees  and  shrubs.  Choice  shrubberies 
and  flower  borders  particularly  demand  limitation, 
no  matter  how  fashionably  patronised,  for,  if  im- 
moderately extended,  as  they  very  often  are,  they 
only  mark  the  triumph  of  luxury  over  elegance, 
and  afford  a  poor  compensation  for   the   natural 
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advantage  of  beautiful  green  Grass  plots,  that  can 
be  kept  in  order  with  very  little  expense. 


FLOWER  Garden. 


NOTES   ON    HARDY   PLANTS. 

Pyeethrum  uliginosdm. — Now,  when  the 
various  tall  and  late-flowering  Asters  are  being 
divided  and  re-arranged,  it  would  be  well  to  let 
this  Pyrethrum,  which  blooms  about  the  same 
time,  have  a  place  in  the  arrangement,  for,  if  not 
a  Michaelmas  Daisy,  it  is  equally  eft'ective.  It 
may  well  fill  the  place  of  a  large  white  Aster  so 
much  sought  after.  I  have  always  found  fair- 
sized  root  divisions  to  produce  a  more  satisfactory 
crop  of  bloom  than  plants  left  unlifted.  So  much 
top  is  made,  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  check 
by  division  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  fresh 
planting  and  thinning  of  the  crowns  given  to  the 
offsets  ;  moreover,  in  the  case  of  such  a  rampant 
plant  as  this,  which  does  not  flower  until  late, 
midwinter  or  even  spring  planting  answers  well 
enough.  In  any  case  it  is  a  good  plan  to  thin  out 
the  weaker  Willow-like  shoots  as  they  appear,  for 
in  the  long  run  there  will  be  as  much  bloom,  and 
the  heads  will  be  all  the  finer. 

Saxifeaga  Bueseeiana.  — Scarcely  can  this 
Saxifrage  look  more  charming  than  now,  with  its 
ruddy  buds  and  flower-stalks  studding  its  rigid 
and  glossy  green  cushions.  The  flowers  will  soon 
appear,  as  they  always  do,  no  matter  what  kind  of 
weather  may  prevail ;  but  pretty  and  durable  as 
they  are,  they  not  only  become  splashed,  but  fail 
to  yield  the  warm  effect  produced  by  the  buds. 
This  is  a  real  spring  or  winter  flower,  always  be- 
ginning here  in  January  and  finishing  abont  the 
middle  of  March.  Is  not  this  the  earliest  of  our 
flowers  ;  I  do  not  suggest  a  comparison  of  it  with 
late-blooming  plants,  such  as  some  Hellebores, 
Croci,  and  Cyclamens,  or  erratic  plants  like  some 
of  the  alpine  Ranunculi,  Primula,  Vincas,  and 
Borageworts,  from  which  a  picking  of  flowers  can 
often  be  had  the  winter  through,  but  with  the 
Snowdrop,  or  wild  Primrose,  the  Siberian  Squill, 
bulbous  Irises,  and  Windflowers,  all  of  which  have 
hitherto  been  deemed  our  earliest  comers.  "With 
me  Burser's  Saxifrage  is  much  earlier  than  any  of 
these,  nor  is  it  liable  to  be  retarded  by  a  severe 
season  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  comes  true  to  time.  I 
should  class  this  as  one  of  the  best  dozen  alpine 
plants  suited  for  general  cultivation.  One  liears 
that  it  fails  to  establish  itself  in  some  gardens. 
What  can  be  the  reason  J  It  may  be  kept  in  health 
under  almost  any  conditions  excepting  in  clayey 
soil.  On  the  flat  or  rockwork,  in  pots  or  shallow 
boxes,  little  bits  in  one  summer  grow  into  ball-like 
masses  set  with  buds  for  winter.  Sandy  loam  and 
leaf-mould,  h.alf  and half,withapretty good  supply 
of  grit  are  all  it  needs  here. 

Heukiaeia  glabra,  a  native  herb  of  the 
dwarfest  habit,  is  much  despised  by  those  who 
prefer  sturdy  growing  things,  whilst  by  the  pro- 
fessional gardener  it  is  considered  almost  indis- 
pensable for  carpet  bedding  arrangements.  At 
the  present  time  it  forms  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  verdant  patches  to  be  seen  in  the  garden. 

Mechanical  action  op  frost.— There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  by  this  many  of  our  plants  are 
injured,  possibly  many  killed.  The  way  in  which 
the  surface  soil  cakes  and  then  lifts,  owing  to  ex- 
pansion, is  most  detrimental  to  some  things.  To 
give  one  or  two  examples,  I  may  mention  the 
Thalictrums.  These  are  often  beheaded  ;  T.  adian- 
titolium  especially  suffers.  They  have  bulky  crowns 
with  contracted  necks,  which  standing  just  above 
the  surface  are  literally  collared  by  frost.  The 
roots,  which  are  numerous  and  deep,  will  not 
allow  the  plant  to  rise  in  the  least,  so  that  the 
frost -grip  is  all  the  more  deadly.  Gentianaverna, 
too,  is  not  unfrequently  found  to  have  its  little 
tufts  of  leaves  severed  after  such  frosts  as  imme- 
diately follow  a  little  rain,  when  the  crust  be- 
ccmes  largely  charged  with  ice.  Here,  again,  the 
deep  roots  may  play  an  important  part.  Corydulis 
nobilis,    Dicentra    eximia,     and    some    of     the 


Anemones  that  have  part  of  their  new  sprouts 
above  the  surface  all  suffer  more  or  less  from  this 
cause.  In  another  way,  too,  the  mechanical  action 
of  frost  hurts  our  plants,  those  in  pots  most.  The 
earth  crust  confined  by  the  pot  presses  hard  on 
plant  collars  ;  who  can  wonder  that  what  bursts 
pots  should  crush  plant  collars  ?  Some  Moutans 
and  frutioose  species  of  Primula  have  suffered  in 
this  waj",  as  well  as  some  leggy  Gentians.  The 
Moutans,  planted  in  the  open  when  young,  are 
often  cut  down  at  the  ground  line,  presumably 
from  this  cause ;  anyway,  old  wood  is  not  so 
affected.  Irises  in  leaf  I  have  often  observed  to 
"  head  over"  after  such  frosts,  giving  way  just  at 
the  surface.  When  there  is  wind  the  evil  effects 
are  increased ;  anything  with  a  soft  bark  and  a 
leafy  top  gets  knocked  about  and  chafed  against 
the  frozen  earth.  Wallflower  plants  are  an  in- 
stance of  this,  and  many  which  die  in  winter  may 
have  their  death  traced  to  this  cause.  Fortunately, 
remedies  are  not  far  to  seek.  For  pot  plants 
plunged  in  the  open  Bracken  is  as  effective  a  pro- 
tection as  anything  ;  for  the  crowns  of  herbaceous 
plants  coal -ashes  are  safer  than  litter,  which  some- 
times causes  rot,  but  litter  is  preferable  for  up- 
standing subjects,  such  as  Tree  Paeonies,  Roses,  or 
Wallflowers. 

-Ethionemas  are  giving  way  under  the  present 
trying  weather  ;  alternate  rains  and  frosts  are 
most  to  be  dreaded ;  plants  in  pots  plunged  in  the 
open  have  but  imperfect  protection,  and  the 
weather,  which  splits  the  pots  in  a  wholesale 
manner,  often  kills  more  plants  than  anything 
else. 

O.XALis  lobata.  —  This  charming  little  Cape 
Sorrel  will  insist  in  having  its  head  well  out  of  the 
ground  in  the  way  of  new  growth  by  just  abont 
the  time  when  our  winter  sets  in,  and  as  I  never 
protect  my  stock  it  gets  much  blackened,  though 
a  week  of  fine  weather  makes  it  again  one  of  the 
greenest  spots  in  the  garden.  I  can  imagine,  how- 
ever, that  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whence  I  had  it 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr,  Ewbank,  will  be  a 
more  suitable  home  for  it  than  Yorkshire.  True, 
it  has  flowered  and  increased  wonderfully,  and  it 
must  be  perfectly  hardy,  but  I  have  never  been 
able  to  see  the  full  development  of  itsdelicate  green 
foliage  in  mid-winter,  the  season  when  it  would 
evidently  put  it  forth  were  this  climate  less 
changeful.  To  lovers  of  miniatures  this  will  prove 
a  veritable  gem.  A  sheltered  chink  on  rockwork, 
where  the  needful  moisture  will  naturally  settle, 
would  be  a  fitting  position  for  it,  and  which  other- 
wise should  be  a  sunny  one.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  dormant  or  dwindling  character  about  it,  but, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  healthy  bulbs  start 
away  and  multiply,  forming  pretty  cushions  for 
the  earlier  half  of  the  year.  Leaf  mould  and  sandy 
loam  suit  it  perfectly. 

Tree  P.eonies  are  now  undergoing  their  most 
critical  trial,  for  the  large  flower-charged  buds 
have  lost  their  winter  scales  and  are  become  re- 
laxed, so  that  the  wet  and  cold  can  pierce 
them  to  the  core,  wliere  for  some  time  we  would 
wish  the  floral  embryo  continued  slumbering. 
Some  things,  however,  from  warmer  climes  than 
ours,  notably  Tree  Pajonies,  and  others  from  colder 
countries,  as  Dicentra  spectabilis  from  Siberia, 
will  persist  in  making  free  growth  before  our 
winters  are  over.  Hardy  treatment  of  Tree  Preo- 
nies,  by  which  early  growth  may  be  retarded,  is 
practised  by  potting  them.  If  placed  on  their 
sides  and  out  of  the  mid-day  sun  (for  even  the 
little  we  have  in  winter  stimulates  them),  their 
buds  remain  undeveloped,  but,  though  there  is 
nothing  more  effective  when  forced,  to  subject  any 
wliich  are  required  for  hardy  uses  to  that  operation 
would  be  much  against  the  health  of  the  plants. 
Those  in  the  open  are  all  but  unmanageable,  ex- 
cepting where  the  plants  have  favoured  quarters. 
Last  year  we  tried  Bracken  bent  in  amongst  the 
branches,  but  though  we  were  able  in  this  way  to 
save  them  from  a  deal  of  frost,  growth  was  not 
checked,  and  I  need  hardly  say  it  was  damaged 
by  being  drawn.  In  sunny  corners  I  have,  even 
in  York^hire,  seen  nearly  perfect  specimens  without 
the  sign  of  a  frost-bite.  In  Ireland,  the  south 
and  west  of    England,  and   in   some  salubrious 


inland  localities  Tree  Paeonies  would  doubtless 
give  far  less  trouble ;  in  such  places  they  ought 
to  be  grown  largely.  J.  Wood. 

Woodfille,  Kirkstall. 


NOVELTIES  FOR  1885. 
Piiacelia  CAMPANtJLARiA.— This  valuable  new 
annual  is  botanically  related  to  the  well-known 
Whitlavia  grandiflora  (which  is  now  placed  by 
botanists  in  the  genus  Phacelia),  but  has  a  much 
more  spreading  and  bushy  habit  of  growth,  and 
is  therefore  more  floriferons ;  an  average  plant 
will  cover  nearly  a  foot  of  ground.  It  grows  from 
G  inches  to  8  inches  high,  and  its  numerous 
branches  are  furnished  with  broadly-cordate, 
sharply-toothed  foliage.  The  great  attraction  of 
the  plant  consists  in  its  large  and  numerous 
(lowers,  of  the  finest  deep  Gentian  satiny  blue,  of 
a  shade  rivalling  that  of  Salvia  patens,  produced 
in  terminal  racemes  of  from  twelve  to  twenty 
blossoms,  which  are  developed  in  succession. 
Each  flower  is  about  an  inch  across,  of  an  erect 
campanulate  form,  with  a  spreading  five-lobed 
limb  and  short  funnel-shaped  tube,  marked  in  the 
throat  with  five  oblong  white  spots.  It  received 
the  award  of  a  first-class  certificate  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  when  exhibited  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1882.  It  succeeds  best  in  dry  warm  soils, 
and  may  be  treated  either  as  a  hardy  or  half- 
hardy  annual.  In  the  latter  case  it  should  be 
sown  under  glass  early  in  March  in  light  soil,  but 
without  bottom-heat,  the  seedlings  being  pricked 
off  early  and  gradually  hardened  off  prior  to  plant- 
ing out.  When  grown  as  a  hardy  annual  it  should 
not  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  before  the  end  of 
April  or  beginning  of  May,  and  for  succession  up 
to  the  end  of  May. 

Campanula  Tenoeei,— Although  the  Cam- 
panulas  cultivated  in  gardens  are  already  nume- 
rous, the  present  very  distinct  specie."!  cannot  fail 
to  be  welcomed  as  an  important  addition  to  their 
ranks.  It  is  allied  to  the  well-known  and  popular 
C.  pyramidalis,  having  foliage  and  flowers  similar 
to  those  of  that  species,  but  differs  notably  from 
it  in  being  very  much  dwarfer  in  habit.  The 
stems  do  not  exceed  6  inches  to  9  inches  in  height, 
many  being  produced  from  the  same  root.  They 
are  furnished  with  smooth  glossy  foliage,  varying 
in  form  from  heart-shaped  to  oblong-lanceolate, 
an  inch  or  more  long,  and  bluntly  toothed.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  July  to  September,  and 
terminate  the  stem  in  a  close  raceme  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  blossoms,  which  are  nearly  an 
inch  across  and  broadly  bell-shaped,  of  a  delicate 
pale  violet-blue,  the  centre  being  often  deeper  in 
tint.  It  is  a  hardy  border  species,  but  will  also 
probably  be  found  a  useful  rock  plant.  Native  of 
Southern  Italy.  It  has  been  described  by  botanists 
under  the  synonyms  of  C.  Rosani,  C.  Thomasi,  and 
C.  versicolor. 

Eeitrichiu.m  STEicTrM,— There  is  so  little  to 
distinguish  the  fiowers  of  this  genus  from  thoje 
of  Myosotis,  that  by  the  ordinary  observer  most  of 
the  species  would  be  taken  for  Forget-me-nots. 
The  most  obvious  distinction  is  in  the  smaller  size 
of  the  flowers  in  Eritrichium,  to  which,  however, 
there  are  some  exceptions ;  E.  nanum,  for  in- 
stance, has  blossoms  as  large  as  many  species  of 
Myosotis.  The  seed-like  fruit  or  nuts  show,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  really  related  to  the  genus 
Cynoglossum,  or  Hound's-tocgue.  Most  of  the 
species  are  insignificant  weeds,  but  that  just 
named  is  eminently  worthy  of  cultivation,  and 
the  little  annual  now  offered,  though  less  remark- 
able, is  deserving  a  place  in  the  borders.  It 
grows  about  a  foot  high  (though  some  of  the  plants 
frequently  assume  a  dwarfer  habit),  having  a  tuft 
of  Myosotis-like  foliage  from  which  the  stems 
arise,  these  being  very  much  branched,  and  bear- 
ing lone  terminal  racemes  of  small  bright  blue 
flowers  in  succession  for  a  considerable  period.  If 
by  cultivation  the  size  of  the  corolla  could  be 
enlarged,  it  would  add  considerably  to  its  value. 
It  is  of  the  easiest  cultivation  in  any  light  or 
mixed  soil,  and  will  probably  succeed  treated  as 
a  hardy  annual,  but  the  seeds  now  offered  have 
been  saved  from  plants  raised  under  glass. 
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Layia  glandulosa. — This  very  pretty  Com- 
posite is  the  counterpart  of  the  Layia  elegans  sent 
ont  by  me  two  years  since,  from  which  it  differs  in 
having  pure  white  ray-florets  instead  of  yellow. 
It  grows  about  9  inches  high,  with  linear  to  linear- 
lanceolate  foliage,  mostly  entire,  each  shoot  being 
terminated  by  a  snow-white  flower-head  about 
1 J  inches  across,  with  a  yellow  disc.  White  Com- 
posites are  by  no  means  abundant ;  this  very  neat 
and  desirable  annual  should  therefore  be  an 
acceptable  addition  to  their  number.  May  be 
treated  either  as  a  half-hardy  annual  for  early 
blooming,  or  as  a  hardy  annual,  in  which  case 
seeds  should  not  be  sown  before  the  end  of  April. 
A  native  of  California. 

Papaveu  Hookeri. — Considerable  interest  at- 
taches to  this  pretty  novelty,  both  on  account  of 
its  intrinsic  merits  as  well  as  for  the  singular 
fact  that  although  cultivated  only  for  two  seasons 
since  its  introduction  from  Northern  India,  it  has 
already  shown  a  marked  tendency  to  become 
double.  It  approaches  in  its  botanical  characters 
the  well-known  P.  Rhieas,  but  is  a  taller  and  more 
robust  plant,  with  larger  and  more  finely  incised 
fo'iage,  and  flowers  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the 
Opium  Poppy.  They  are  of  the  most  varied 
colours,  including  many  shades  of  crimson,  pur- 
plish red,  rose,  &o ,  some  of  them  being  single, 
but  many  as  densely  double  as  the  long  cultivated 
Pjeony-flowered  and  other  annual  garden  Poppies. 
The  flowers  from  their  large  size  are  extremely 
showy,  and  as  further  cultivation  will  undoubtedly 
p[ive  rise  to  numerous  varieties,  it  is  from  every 
point  of  view  a  desirable  acquisition. 

Pentstemon  Rattani. — This  is  a  neat  Cali- 
fornian  species  of  dwarf,  but  robust,  growth,  re- 
sembling in  its  general  aspect  the  well-known  P. 
digitalis.  It  grows  from  12  inches  to  18  inches 
high,  bearing  rather  large  broadly-ovate,  acumi- 
nate foliage,  stalked  below,  but  sessile  and  stem- 
clasping  above,  repandly  toothed.  Flowers  are 
produced  in  terminal  panicles,  and  are  of  a  lilac- 
purple  colour,  each  about  an  inch  in  length,  and 
in  form  like  those  of  the  species  above  named.  It 
requires  only  the  treatment  of  other  border 
species,  blooming  the  second  season  from  seed. 

AsTEK  DiPLOSTEPnioiDES.— The  genus  Aster 
includes  within  its  limits  many  plants  of  great 
value,  but  none  of  them  are  likely  to  exceed  in 
interest  this  species,  should  it  prove  to  be  perfectly 
hardy,  of  which  there  is  little  doubt.  This  opinion 
will  scarcely  be  called  in  question  when  we  state 
on  the  authority  of  M.  Max  Leichtlin  that  the 
flower-heads  are  nearly  i  inches  across.  The  plant 
is  said  to  grow  about  18  inches  high,  the  stems 
arising  from  a  tuft  of  oblong,  lanceolate,  entire, 
strongly-nerved  foliage.  The  flower-heads  are 
borne  singly  at  the  summit  of  the  stems,  which  in 
a  strong  plant  are  numerous,  the  ray  florets  being 
of  a  bright  violet-blue,  those  of  the  disc  or  centre 
deep  yellow.  It  appears  to  be  somewhat  alpine  in 
character,  and  succeeds  best  in  somewhat  cool 
soils  in  preference  to  those  of  a  light  or  burning 
nature.  The  plant  has,  however,  been  in  cultiva- 
tion so  short  a  time,  that  further  trials  are  needed 
to  determine  its  requirements.  It  is  easily  raised 
from  seed,  which  will  probably  give  flowering 
plants  the  second  season.  A  native  of  the  Hima- 
layas. 

Delphinium  teiste. — It  occasionally  happens, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  that  plants  are  sent 
into  the  horticultural  world  bearing  a  name  which 
is  well  calculated  beforehand  to  ensure  their  re- 
jection by  the  amateur  who  may  be  looking  out 
for  something  bright  and  showy.  Who  wants  a 
plant  of  a  sad  or  funereal  aspect  in  his  borders  ? 
And  yet,  its  lugubrious  name  notwithstanding,  the 
Delphinium  triste  cannot  fail  to  interest  any  real 
lover  of  plants,  if  not  by  its  beauty,  at  least  for 
the  singular  colour  of  its  flowers,  which  affords  so 
great  a  contrast  to  that  of  most  other  plants.  The 
species  is  not  new,  having  been  cultivated  at  least 
fifty  years  since,  but  the  true  plant  is  probably  so 
,rare  that  few  amateurs  are  acquainted  with  it.  It 
is  of  comparatively  dwarf  habit,  not  much  ex- 
ceeding a  foot  in  height,  with  palmately  divided 
foliage  and  flowers  in  terminal  racemes,  the  entire 
plant  being  conspicuously  pubescent.    The  flowers 


themselves  are  of  average  size,  and  at  once  arrest 
the  attention  by  their  sooty  black  colour,  tinged, 
as  in  the  Bean  Flower,  with  sepia.  It  will  succeed 
in  any  mixed  or  even  light  soil,  and  may  be  raised 
as  readily  as  the  better-known  species,  flowering 
the  second  year  from  seed.    A  native  of  Dahuria. 

Digitalis  obscuea. — Although  this  interesting 
species  of  Foxglove  has  been  in  my  collection  for 
several  years  past,  no  special  reference  has  hitherto 
been  made  to  it.  Kow,  however,  that  experience 
has  shown  its  thorough  distinctness  from  the 
species  commonly  cultivated,  I  think  it  deserves 
being  brought  into  notice.  It  has  but  one  draw- 
back ;  it  is  rather  tender,  though  it  does  fairly 
well  in  light,  well-drained  soils  and  upon  rock- 
work,  in  proof  of  which  it  may  be  stated  that  it 
has  borne  uninjured  full  exposure  the  last  three 
winters  in  a  sandy  border.  It  grows  about  3  feet 
high,  having  a  shrubby  base,  furnished  with  some- 
what fleshy,  ovate  acute,  entire,  dark  green  foliage, 
and  stems  terminated  by  a  long  raceme  of  most 
effective  flowers.  These  are  smaller  than  in  the 
common  Foxglove,  but  of  similar  form,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  clear  golden  yellow  ground 
shaded  and  veined  with  brown.  It  is  in  this 
curious  combination  of  tint  that  the  attraction  of 
the  plant  mainly  consists,  but  even  its  foliage,  so 
entirely  free  from  the  coarseness  which  charac- 
terises the  better-known  species,  is  not  without  its 
influence  on  the  total  result.  In  raising  this 
species  from  seed  care  should  be  taken  to  sow 
very  thinly  and  to  water  carefully,  the  pot  being 
placed  on  a  greenhouse  shelf  close  to  the  glass. 
The  young  plants  should  not  be  exposed  in  the 
open  ground  till  the  second  year,  when  they  may 
be  planted  where  they  are  to  bloom.  A  native  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  in  Spain,  and  is  synonymous 
with  the  D.  nevadensis  of  gardens. 

EucHAEiDiuM  Brevtebi.— The  "  Golden  State  " 
has  contributed  to  our  gardens  few  more  attractive 
annuals  than  the  Eucharidium  concinnum  and  its 
variety  grandiflorum.  Any  new  species  of  this 
pretty  genus  comes  to  the  front,  therefore,  with 
all  the  prestige  conferred  by  the  popularity  of  its 
congener,  though  the  E.  Breweri  has  sufiicient 
intrinsic  merit  to  be  independent  of  such  aid.  It 
is  a  dwarfer  and  more  compact  plant  than  the 
older  species,  but  somewhat  more  spreading  in  its 
habit,  with  oblong-lanceolate  foliage  and  flowers 
in  terminal  leafy  racemes.  The  individual  flowers 
differ  notably  from  those  of  E.  concinnum  in 
having  the  obcordate  petals  so  broad  as  to  overlap 
and  in  being  furnished  with  a  narrow  linear- 
spathulate  lobe  in  each  sinus,  giving  a  rhomboidal 
or  somewhat  Clarkia-like  outline,  to  which  genus 
the  authors  of  "  The  Botany  of  Calilornia  "  con- 
sider it  should  be  referred.  The  petals  are  quite 
destitute  of  claws,  and  another  noteworthy  cha- 
racter is  the  conspicuous  dilation  of  the  filament 
near  the  summit,  where  it  is  broader  than  the 
linear  anthers.  The  colour  of  the  flower  is  a  very 
pleasing  rosy  purple,  shading  off  to  white  at  the 
centre,  but  the  tint  varies  slightly  in  different 
specimens.  The  culture  of  E.  Breweri  is  identical 
with  that  of  other  Californian  annuals,  but  it  is 
liable  to  suffer  from  excessive  wet,  and  should 
therefore  be  grown  in  well-drained  soils.  Treated 
as  a  hardy  annual,  unless  sown  very  thinly,  it 
should  be  carefully  transplanted  at  an  early  stage, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  ;  or  while  the 
seed  is  scarce  and  expensive,  it  may  be  sown  in 
pots  in  a  cold  frame,  the  seedlings  being  pricked 
off  at  a  suitable  age  and  grown  on  under  glass  till 
the  spring  is  advanced,  like  the  half-hardy  annuals, 
when  they  may  be  planted  out. 

Glyptospeema  Palmeei. — Although  this  plant 
can  by  no  means  be  termed  showy  or  a  plant  likely 
to  become  extensively  popular,  it  is  sufficiently 
distinct  and  unknown  to  claim  a  brief  description. 
It  may  be  shortly  characterised  as  a  miniature 
Asphodel-like  perennial,  growing  about  a  foot 
high,  producing  a  few  Rush-like  leaves,  and 
slender,  wiry,  branched  stems,  the  branches  termi- 
nating in  a  naked  raceme  of  small  six-parted 
flowers.  The  perianth  is  of  a  pinkish  colour,  with 
a  dark  line  in  the  centre  of  each  segment,  opening 
in  sunshine  only,  and  followed  by  a  capsule  which 
contains  about  half-a-dozen  blackish  triquetrous 


seeds.  These  are  deeply  grooved  or  sculptured,  a 
feature  to  which  the  generic  name  alludes.  It  is 
readily  raised  from  seed,  which,  if  sown  early, 
gives  flowering  plants  the  first  year.  It  is  probably 
only  half-hardy,  being  a  native  of  Mexico. 

Knautia  magnific  a.— The  common  indigenous 
Knautia  arvensis  is  not  entirely  devoid  of  merit  as 
an  ornamental  plant,  but  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  there  is  small  need  of  it  in  modern  gardens. 
K.  magnifica  should  be  a  much  more  desirable 
plant,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  that  well-known 
horticulturist  of  Baden-Baden,  M.  Max  Leichtlin. 
It  is  a  hardy  perennial,  with  radical  foliage  closely 
resembling  that  of  K.  arvensis  and  erect-branched 
stems  bearing  very  large  heads  of  pale  rosy  lilac 
flowers.  It  blooms  the  second  year  from  seed  and 
succeeds  in  any  soil. 

Lathyrus  splbndens.— This  is  said  to  be  a 
handsome  species,  producing  in  abundance  large 
purplish  crimson  flowers  in  erect  racemes  of  ten 
to  twelve  blossoms,  each  of  which  is  described  as 
being  from  IJ  inches  to  2  inches  across.  Of  its 
perfect  hardiness  in  this  climate  there  may  be 
some  doubt ;  it  will  therefore  be  advisable  to  retain 
some  plants  of  it  in  pots  till  this  point  is  more 
fully  determined.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

LiNARiA  ANTICAEIA. — This  interesting  genus 
of  Scrophulariads  yields  a  rather  large  contiogent 
of  ornamental  plants  to  our  flower  borders  and 
rockeries,  among  which  may  be  especially  men- 
tioned as  eminently  worthy  of  cultivation  the  com- 
paratively tall  L.  triornithopbora,  with  its  singular 
bird-like  blossoms ;  the  brilliant  L.  spartea,  with 
bright  yellow  flowers ;  the  striking  L.  triste,  with 
its  pale  sulphur-coloured  corollas  contrasting  with 
the  blackish  brown  palate;  the  more  recently  in- 
troduced L.  maroccana  and  L.  reticulata  aurea, 
both  of  them  valuable  border  annuals  ;  the  pretty, 
but  less  effective  L.  multipunotata;  and  lastly,  but 
by  no  means  least  worthy  of  notice,  the  elegant  L. 
alpina,  now  tolerably  well  known  and  cultivated 
as  a  rock  and  wall  plant.  To  the  dwarfer  section 
of  the  genus  to  which  the  last  named  species  be- 
long the  Linaria  anticaria  is  a  very  recent  acces- 
sion. Like  the  L.  alpina,  it  forms  tufts  of 
procumbent  shoots  clothed  with  small  linear, 
fleshy,  greyish  green  foliage,  the  stems  terminat- 
ing in  short  racemes  of  whitish  flowers  tinged  with 
lilac-purple  and  delicately  veined,  freely  produced 
for  some  weeks.  Its  cultivation  involves  no  diffi- 
culty, but  light  warm  soils  seem  to  suit  it  best. 
It  is  strictly  of  perennial  duration,  but,  being  apt 
to  perish  in  severe  winters  as  well  as  in  wet  ones, 
will  be  better  treated  as  an  annual. 

Papaveb  ceoceum  ploee-pleno.— The  single 
form  of  this  pretty  Poppy  is  so  good,  that  a  double- 
flowered  variety  will  assuredly  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  many  cultivators.  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  this  novelty,  but  it  comes  with  good 
credentials,  and  as  it  blooms  the  first  season  if 
sown  early,  its  value  will  be  speedily  ascertained. 
If  one  may  judge  from  a  small  woodcut  of  this 
plant,  the  flowers  are  quite  as  double  as  those  of 
the  double  Ranunculus,  or  French  Poppy.  The 
double  white-flowered  form  presumably  differs 
from  the  above  in  nothing  but  its  colour. 

Primula  eloribunda. — Remarkable  less  for 
the  large  size  of  its  flowers  than  for  their  small- 
ness,  this  new  Himalayan  Primrose  yet  bids  fair 
to  become  in  time  a  popular  plant,  from  the  extra- 
ordinary abundance  of  its  bright  yellow  blossoms. 
It  appears  to  be  closely  related  to  the  P.  verticil- 
lata,  but  is  entirely  free  from  the  mealiness  which 
characterises  that  species,  the  whole  plant  being 
more  or  less  hairy.  The  bright  green  foliage  is 
ovate  in  form,  incised,  and  crenately  toothed  at 
the  margin,  the  spreading  leaves  forming  a  tuft 
which  commences  to  throw  up  weak  flower-scapes 
while  still  quite  small.  At  first  these  bear  almost 
simple  umbels,  but  as  the  plant  advances  in  size 
the  scapes  become  not  only  whorled,  but  even 
throw  up  numerous  secondary  scapes  from  their 
base.  A  strong  plant  will  yield  a  succession  of 
flowers  literally  throughout  the  year.  The  corolla 
is  scarcely  more  than  one-third  of  an  inch  across, 
but  is  of  a  very  pleasing  deep  clear  yellow,  which 
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is  quite  efiective  when  the  plants  are  in  full  bloom. 
At  present  it  has  been  cultivated  only  under  glass, 
but  is  probably  quite  hardy.  It  appears  to  be  of 
easy  cultivation,  requiring  the  treatment  of  a 
Chinese  Primula.  The  seeds  being  very  small 
should  not  be  covered  with  soil,  but  a  layer  of 
i\Ioss  will  be  found  useful  in  maintaining  a  damp 
surface. 

Salvia  Geegoi.— This  new  Sage  proves  to  be  a 
very  ornamental  and  almost  perfectly  hardy 
species,  having  resisted  satisfactorily  the  last  two 
winters  without  protection.  In  severe  winters  it 
might  possibly  be  killed  to  the  ground,  but  would 
survive  at  the  root.  It  forms  a  large,  much- 
branched  bush  from  :i  feet  to  4  feet  high,  clothed 
with  rather  small,  neat,  bluntly  ovate,  en- 
tire foliage,  the  branches  being  terminated  by 
long  spikes  of  pretty  rosy  carmine  or  crimson 
flowers  of  medium  size,  the  lower  lip  being  very 
broad.  It  commences  to  bloom  in  August,  and 
continues  to  flower  till  the  advent  of  frost.  The 
foliage  has  so  marked  an  odour  of  Rosemary,  that 
it  may  be  very  appropriately  termed  the  Rose- 
mary-scented Sage.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed, 
but  will  probably  not  flower  till  the  second  year. 
A  native  of  Texas. 

XANTHOCErnALUM  OYMNOSPEBMOIDES.   — 

Though  by  no  means  a  new  plant,  having  been 
cultivated  thirty  years  ago  by  me  under  the  name 
of  Gntierrezia  gymnospermoides,  this  composite 
has  sufficient  merit  to  claim  a  brief  notice.  It  is 
a  tall,  robust  annual,  growing  about  3  feet  high  or 
more  in  rich  moist  soils,  with  a  single  stem 
branching  corymbosely  upwards,  the  branches  all 
combining  to  form  a  single,  broad,  inversely  pyra- 
midal inflorescence  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter. 
The  individual  capitules  are  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  across,  both  disc  and  ray  being  of  clear 
deep  or  gamboge-yellow.  The  foliage  is  lanceo- 
late, tapering  into  a  longish  petiole,  and  sharply 
toothed,  and  is  more  or  less  pubescent,  as  is  the 
entire  plant.  It  flowers  for  a  considerable  period 
late  in  the  summer  when  tlie  earlier  blooming 
composites  are  past  their  best,  and  is  quite  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  back  of  the  border.  Requires  the 
treatment  of  half-hardy  annuals,  and  is  a  native 
of  Texas  and  Mexico.  W.  Thompson. 

A  LOST  HELLEBORE. 

Helleboeus  lividus — The  livid  or  purple 
Hellebore  is  figured  in  plate  72  of  the  Botanical 
Maijazitic  (1789).  It  has  a  greenish  white  corolla 
tinged  with  purple  at  the  edges.  The  buds  are  a 
deeper  purple.  The  petioles  and  flower-stems  are 
mottled  with  purple,  as  in  H.  niger,  but  the  leaves 
are  three-lobed  or  trifoliate.  The  description 
states,  "  It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  this 
plant,  which  has  for  many  years  been  cultivated 
in  this  country,  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
Liniinjus.  It  is  cijually  wonderful  that  we  should 
at  this  moment  be  strangers  to  the  place  of  its 
growth,  i.e.,  its  natural  habitat.  Having  three  leaves 
growing  together,  it  has  been  considered  by  many 
as  the  trifoliatus  of  Linnaeus,  but  his  trifoliatus  is 
a  very  different  plant,  a  native  of  Canada,  produc- 
ing small  yellow  flowers."  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
Curtis  errs  in  stating  that  it  was  not  known  to 
Linnieus,  for  I  find  in  his  "  Species  Plantarum," 
in  1763,  p.  781,  two  three-leaved  Hellebores  de- 
scribed, viz.,  Helleborus  niger  trifoliatus,  which 
occurs  in  the  group  4  ;  foetidus  and  H.  trifolius, 
which  is  of  itself  group  5 — the  latter  being  the 
yellow-flowered  Canadian  plant,  to  which  Curtis 
refers  as  the  trifoliatus  of  Linnajus,  which  it  will 
be  seen  is  wrong. 

Returning  to  plate  72  of  the  Botanical  Maf/a- 
zine,  I  find  it  will  come  very  well  indeed  within 
the  description  in  Linnfeus'  Helleborus  niger  tri- 
foliatus, as  it  is  very  like  a  poorly  flowered  variety 
of  H.  niger,  and  I  see  no  reason  whatever  for 
doubting  the  correctness  of  Curtis's  plate,  as  it 
was  only  three  years  before  that  time  when  he 
had  figured  the  typical  H.  niger — plate  8  of 
his  magazine  (1786) — and  he  must  have  been 
well  aware  of  points  of  resemblance  and  of  differ- 
ence in  the  two  specimens.    I  therefore  come  to 


the  conclusion  that  we  have  here  an  actual  picture 
of  the  H.  lividus  as  known  to  Linnfeus  and  Curtis, 
and  there  is  every  probability  of  its  existence  if  we 
can  only  find  it.  On  looking  over  the  lists  of 
Hellebores  offered  in  the  catalogues  for  this  sea- 
son, we  find  in  Backhouse's  supplemental  list  for 
1884  "H.  corsicus  (H.  lividus  and  iridifolius), 
very  distinct  and  striking  species,  found  by  our 
collector."  Here  seemed  to  be  the  very  plant,  and 
I  at  once  wrote  off  to  Mr.  Potter,  of  the  York  Nur- 
series, to  enquire  if  it  was  truly  the  H.  lividus  of  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  ^\3.te  72.  Mr.  Potter  replied, 
"  H.  corsicus  I  believe  to  be  true.  I  collected  it 
on  Monte  Rotundo,  in  Corsica.  The  word  iridifolius 
was  a  slip,  which  is  rectified  in  this  year's  catalogue ; 
leaf  of  H.  corsicus  enclosed.  There  were  two 
leaves,  one  three-lobed  and  the  other  two-lobed, 
and  they  were  such  as  occur  on  the  well-known 
H.  argutifolius,  and  are  certainly  not  the  leaves  of 
the  H.  lividus  of  Curtis.''  Barr's  catalogue  for 
1884  has  a  very  complete  list  of  Hellebores,  and 
we  have  there  quoted,  under  the  ornamental  foli- 
aged  group,  "  H.  lividus  (syns.,  argutifolius,  tri- 
folius, triphyllus,  corsicus,  and  ilicifolius),  flowers 
bright  green;  foliage  light  rich  green,  very  orna- 
mental. Backhouse's  iridifolius.  Iris-leaved,  is 
evidently  a  mistake  for  Barr's  ilicifolius.  Holly- 
leaved,  the  latter  being  an  excellent  name  for  the 
plant,  but  better  still  is  argutifolius,  leather- 
leaved,  and  I  believe  this  is  the  name  most  gene- 
rally used  for  the  plant.  Mr.  Barr  must  see  that 
the  name  he  puts  first,  in  heavy  type,  cannot  be- 
long to  the  plant  at  all.  He  describes  it  as  green- 
flowered,  but  H.  lividus  means  purple-flowered.  I 
hope  he  will  amend  this  in  his  next  catalogue. 

In  The  Gaeden  for  August,  1878  (p.  179),  is  a 
very  good  and  useful  article  on  the  Hellebores. 
The  Holly-leaved  Hellebore  is  here  also  called  H. 
lividus,  with  the  following  excellent  remarks: 
"  The  specific  name  of  this  very  distinct  kind  is 
so  evident  a  misnomer,  that  either  of  the  names 
argutifolius,  ilicifolius,  triphyllus,  or  trifolius, 
under  which  it  is  sometimes  known,  is  preferable. 
The  H.  lividus,  described  by  Alton  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, had  livid  flowers,  but  this  has  no  tendency 
to  assume  that  colour,  and  probably  is  another 
plant  retained  under  the  name."  It  will  therefore 
be  very  clear  to  all  that  the  plant  figured  by 
Curtis  is  not  the  variety  which  now  bears  the 
name.  Further,  that  H.  lividus  is  a  well  marked 
Hellebore,  and  may  in  all  probability  be  found 
and  restored  to  its  position  if  a  proper  search  be 
made  for  it  in  the  habitats  named  for  it  by  Lin- 
naeus, viz.,  Germania,  Helvetia,  Gallia,  and  I  hope 
Messrs.  Correvon,  Froebel,  and  Gusmus  will  make 
diligent  search  for  it  now  that  the  plants  are  in 
bloom. 

Last  season  I  had  the  pleasure  of  recovering  a 
lost  Leucojum  carpathioum,  which  was  found  in 
plenty  when  attention  was  called  afresh  to  the 
plant,  and  we  may  quite  hope  to  find  H.  lividus 
also.  Wm.  Beockbank. 

Brockhurst,  Didsbury. 

Mossy  la'wns. — I  see  enquiries  about  these. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  a  sign  of  poverty  in  the  soil 
and  a  cold  climate.  Here  we  cannot  manure  the 
whole  of  the  lawn  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  where  the  soil  is  thin  and  poor, 
and  the  Grass  has  been  long  cut  by  the  lawn 
mower,  there  is  little  or  no  Grass  left,  and  a  carpet 
of  fine  Moss  has  taken  its  place,  which  looks 
almost  as  well  as  Grass  in  summer  and  better  in 
winter.  Where  mossy  lawns  exist  they  are  sure  to 
be  detected  about  this  season  of  the  year,  as  the 
Grass  disappears,  leaving  the  Moss  exposed.  Top- 
dressings  of  some  suitable  manure  will  do  more 
to  remove  Moss  than  anything  else  under  such 
circumstances,  and  the  poorer  the  soil  and  thinner 
the  oftener  the  dressings  must  be  applied.  Seed 
might  be  sown  and  scuffled  in  at  the  same  time. 
I  notice  here,  in  the  deer  park,  which  is  high  and 
cold,  and  where  plenty  of  Moss  (fog,  as  it  is 
called)  exists,  that  near  the  deer  sheds  where  the 
animals  congregate  in  winter  to  be  fed,  and  near 
which  the  soil  is  well  manured,  that  as  fine  and 
close  a  sward  is  formed  as  could  be  seen  any- 
where.— J.  S. 


Tree  Poppy. — In  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Garden  this  name  is  suggested  as  a  suitable 
Euglish  equivalent  for  Romneya  Conlteri.  Un- 
fortunately, there  is  another  Californian  plant  of 
the  same  Natural  Order  to  which  that  name  pro- 
perly belongs — viz.,  Dendromecon  rigidum,  once 
introduced  here  by  Messrs.  'Veitch,  if  1  mistake 
not,  but  probably  not  now  in  cultivation.  'Why 
not  call  the  first  named  plant  the  Romney  Poppy 
cr  Coulter's  Poppy  ?  either  of  which  would  serve 
to  identify  it.  The  latter  I  think  the  best.— 'W.  T., 
Ij/sn'ir]t. 

Alexandrian  Laurel.— To  '•  G.  J.'s"  re- 
marks concerning  the  Alexandrian  Laurel,  allow 
me  to  add  a  few  words.  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  it  at  Djffryn  House,  South  'Wales,  where, 
growing  as  it  did  there  in  an  arboretum  border,  it 
had  a  very  pleasing  effect.  In  a  cut  state,  too,  in 
large  vases,  mixed  with  sprays  of  Euphorbia 
jacquiniajflora,  or  even  Calanthes  or  other  flowers 
that  require  to  be  arranged  in  a  loose  state,  it 
has  a  fine  appearance.  Except  in  South  Wales, 
I  have  met  with  it  nowhere  else,  but  if  better 
known  it  would  certainly,  I  think,  be  more  largely 
grown  than  it  is,  especially  where  Ferns  are  not 
much  cultivated. — 0.  W.  G. 

Cape  bulbs. —  Two  persons  were  disputing 
as  to  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  word 
"  neither,"  one  insibting  it  was  "  ni-ther,"  the 
other  that  it  was  "  nee-ther."  They  agreed 
to  refer  it  to  the  first  person  they  met,  who 
happened  to  be  an  Irishman.  His  answer  to  them 
was,  "  Sorrs,  ye're  both  quoite  wrong  inthoirely  ; 
it's  '  nayther.'"  lam  fond  of  cultivating  South 
African  bulbs—an  intractable  lot— and  eagerly 
look  for  any  information  as  to  their  treatment. 
One  of  these  is  Narcissus  monophjUus,  and  is  like 
the  rest  of  them.  In  The  Gaeden  (p.  36)  it  is 
said,  "  It  is  flowering  beautifully  in  pots  in  the 
Cape  plant  house,  the  bulbs  having  been  kept 
quite  dry  during  the  summer  on  a  sunny  shelf. 
■This  is,  without  doubt,  the  treatment  to  give  this 
Narcissus  in  order  to  get  it  to  flower  well."  I  had  not 
read  the  above  ten  minutes  when  I  saw  in  the 
6'a?Y7''«f/-s'r/(j-o«;c?f(Ithink)thattheabovedrying- 
off  treatment  was  the  very  worst  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  applied  to  all  S.  African  bulbs.  Will 
some  kind  practical  bulb  grower  step  in  and  tell 
us  if  it  is  "  ni-ther,"  "  nee-ther, '  or  "  nayther  "  ? — 
A.  R.,  Windermere. 

5308.— Peacocks  and  bulbs.— Allow  me 
to  inform  "J.  B."  that  peacocks  are  exceedingly 
destructive,  not  only  to  bulbs,  but  to  garden  pro- 
duce generally — at  least  I  have  found  them  to  be 
so  to  my  cost.  Thsy  are  particularly  destructive 
to  newly-planted  Cabbage  plants,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  eating  whole  rows  of  Peas,  French  and 
Runner  Beans  requires  the  most  vigilant  precau- 
tions. They  are  also  literally  ruinous  to  Straw- 
berries, as  they  walk  over  a  large  plantation  in  a 
very  few  minutes,  and  take  a  bite  out  of  every 
coloured  berry  with  which  they  meet.  Again, 
wherever  there  happens  to  be  a  seed  bed  they  are 
certain  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  it,  and 
it  must  be  securely  netted  if  it  is  to  escape  havoc. 
I  notice,  too,  that  they  always  keep  an  eye  on  the 
vineries,  or  rather  on  the  Grapes,  and  if  there  is 
half  a  chance  of  their  getting  inside,  believe  me, 
they  will  not  miss  it,  nor  will  they  fail  to  attack 
every  bunch  of  Grapes  within  their  reach.  In  short, 
of  all  the  pests  with  which  a  gardener  has  to  con- 
tend, peafowls  are  the  most  vexatious. — Josiah 
Jeffeey,  Dcrry,  liosscarlerij,  Co.  Cork. 

I  am  a  grower  of  some  thousands  of  bulbs, 

and  I  must  say  that  I  have  found  peacocks  very 
destructive  to  them.  Nothing  seems  to  please 
them  more  than  to  get  into  the  centre  of  a  Tulip 
or  Hyacinth  bed  in  flower,  and  the  brighter  the 
colours  the  more  they  seem  to  delight  these  birds 
I  do  not  think  they  are  naturally  mischievous, 
but  colour  attracts  them— at  least  such  is  my  ex- 
perience. The  farmyard  is  the  proper  place  for 
them.— H.  Harbison,  Stmr  Souse,  Bedham. 


Swamp  Pink.— Will  any  American  reader  o{  Ths 
li.MU'EN  tell  me  what  this  is?  It  is  one  of  the  very  few 
names  of  plants  I  cannot  fluil  in  Jliller's  Dietionarj-.  I 
would  also  like  to  know  what  is  the  Heartleaf,  whicli,  how- 
ever, I  suppose  to  he  ViUiu-sia.— Thoueau. 
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BULBOUS  CALANTHES. 

It  not  nnfrequently  happens  that  when  the  treat- 
ment found  to  answer  best  for  any  particular 
plant  has  been  so  far  proved  by  growers  collec- 
tively as  to  be  looked  on  as  beyond  doubt,  some- 
one makes  the  discovery  that  the  plant  in 
question  can  be  made  to  thrive  with  directly 
opposite  treatment,  and  the  treatment  thus 
newly  discovered  generally  turns  out  to  be 
something  which  the  concensus  of  practice 
has  proved  to  be  wrong,  or  indifferent  in  its 
results  compared  with  the  generally  accepted 
course.  Of  this  character  evidently  is  the  cold 
treatment  of  Calanthe  bulbs  recently  advocated. 
The  varieties  of  C.  vestita  are  natives  of  Burmch, 
and  have  been  in  the  country 
nearly  forty  years.  C.  Veitchi 
is  a  hybrid.  Their  merits  for 
winter-flowering  cause  them 
to  be  largely  grown  by  many 
who  cultivate  few  Orchids  and 
by  almost  all  who  have  col- 
lections of  them,  and  I  should 
suppose  that  there  is  scarcely 
an  old  hand  amongst  Orchid 
growers  who  has  succeeded 
in  growing  them  up  to  the 
mark  who  has  not  tried  and 
noticed  the  difference  between 
bulbs  kept  in  a  warm  house 
after  flowering  and  others  kept 
cool,  and  who  is  not  con- 
vinced of  the  advantages  of 
warm  treatment ;  the  latter  fa- 
vours the  growth  of  better  and 
larger  bulbs  than  are  forth- 
coming after  keeping  the  old 
bulbs  after  blooming  cold. 
It  is  well  to  note  that  the 
ability  of  Calanthes  to  flower 
is  regulated  by  the  size  of 
their  bulbs.  Wbere  the  treat- 
ment was  such  as  the  plants 
require,  I  never  yet  saw  an 
instance  of  big  bulbs  failing 
to  produce  proportionately 
more  flowers  than  smaller  ones. 
From  the  all  but  unequalled 
usefulness  of  these  Calanthes 
for  the  decoration  of  a  warm 
stove  or  Orchid  house  and 
the  time  their  spikes  of  bright 
flowers  last,  either  on  the 
plants  or  when  cut,  they, 
from  the  first,  were  particular 
favourites  with  me,  and  during 
the  many  years  I  grew 
them  I  tried  all  I  could  to 
do  them  well,  and  was  so 
far  successful,  that  I  have 
had  bulbs  of  the  red-eyed 
variety  of  C.  vestita  strong 
enough  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
duce spikas  bearing  120  flowers 
each. 

Those  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  intensely 
and  continuously  hot  climate  of  the  country  from 
which  these  Calanthes  come  will  not  feel  surprise 
at  their  doing  best  kept  warm,  even  during  the 
time  of  comparative  rest,  for  they  may  be  said  to 
be  never  wholly  dormant ;  as  soon  as  the  flowering 
is  over  the  growth  buds  for  the  following  year  at 
once  begin  to  swell  if  the  bulbs  are  in  a  tempera- 
ture warm  enough  to  help  them  to  do  this.  When 
grown  strong  they  increase  more  than  doubly  as 
fast  as  if  the  bulbs  are  comparatively  small.  With 
the  treatment  I  gave  them  I  soon  had  a  large 
stock,  which  enabled  me  to  try  them  in  different 
ways.  After  blooming  I  have  kept  the  bulbs  in 
different  temperatures — from  that  which  was  cold 
enough  to  cause  them  to  decay  up  to  that  of  the 
warmest  stove,  and  in  every  case  the  warmest 
quarters  gave  the  best  results.  If  keeping  the 
bulbs  cold  effected  any  saving  in  the  attention  re- 
quired in  the  cultivation  of  the  plants,  or  anyone 
was  enabled  by  the  cold  treatment  to  grow  them 


who  otherwise  could  not,  something  might  be  said 
in  favour  of.it  j  but  where  there  is  enough  heat  to 
grow  Calanthes  well  (and  they  like  as  much  heat 
as  any  plant  will  bear,  provided  they  are  kept 
close  to  the  glass),  the  bulbs  are  just  as  easily 
kept  in  the  stove  in  which  they  are  grown  through 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

I  have  tried  Calanthes  in  different  kinds  of  soil, 
and  could  not  see  much  difference  in  the  results,  I 
provided  other  essentials  in  their  cultivation  were 
present.  Some  I  put  in  turfy  loam,  others  in  fi- 
brous peat,  and  others  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and 
Icam,  with  in  each  case  about  one-four{h  rotted 
manure  that  had  been  exposed  on  a  Vine  border  or 
an  Asparagus  bed,  with  a  little  sand  and  some 
pieces  of  charcoal  or  crocks,  and  there  was  little 
or  no  difference  in  the  size  of  the  bulbs  or  in  the 
quantity  of  flowers  they  bore.     I  found  them  to  - 


Finely-flowered  plant  of  Calanthe  vestita. 

get  much  stronger  when  hung  up  over  the  path, 
with  their  leaves  all  but  touching  the  glass,  than 
in  any  other  position,  always  using  a  thin  shade 
when  the  sun  came  with  any  force  on  them.  They 
attain  a  larger  size  with  two  or  at  most  three  bulbs 
put  in  a  7-inch  or  8-inch  pot  than  if  more  together ; 
2  inches  of  drainage  is  enough ;  when  strong  they 
root  profusely,  filling  the  soil  full  of  their  fibres. 
They  should  be  potted  just  as  the  young  roots  are 
seen  ready  to  issue  from  the  base  of  the  young 
shoot  which  is  to  form  the  new  bulb  ;  if  the  pot- 
ting is  delayed  later,  the  young,  tender  rootlets  al- 
ready protruding  are  almost  sure  to  get  injured, 
which  so  far  interferes  with  the  season's  growth, 
that,  like  most  Orchids,  when  the  roots  have  their 
extremities  injured  they  have  not  the  power  to  at 
once  make  good  the  injury  like  other  plants.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  make  the  soil  too  wet  during 
the  bhort  time  intervening  between  potting  and 
the  roots  getting  hold  of  the  material ;  after  this, 
as  the  leaves  attain  size,  water  must  be  given  freely 


until  the  growth  is  completed,  when  much  less 
must  be  applied,  or  the  roots  decay  before  their 
time,  the  consequence  of  which  will  be  that  the 
leaves  also  die  off  sooner  than  they  otherwise 
would  do,  interfering  much  with  the  appearance  of 
the  plants  when  blooming. 

From  the  rai^idity  with  which  Calanthes  in- 
crease when  well  managed  a  suflicient  stock  for 
ordinary  requirements  is  soon  available.  When 
enough  are  at  hand,  anyone  disposed  to  grow  big 
bulbs  capable  of  producing  an  exceptional  amount 
of  bloom  may  do  so  by  the  following  means  :  After 
being  treated  in  the  way  described  for  a  couple  of 
years,  with  the  plants  kept  close  to  the  roof 
through  the  growing  season,  the  stock  will  be 
stronger  than  such  as  are  ordinarily  met  with. 
When  the  blooming  is  over  the  individual  pieces 
will  usually  consist  of  two  or  three  bulbs  of  the 
previous  summer's  growth  at- 
tached to  the  old  bulb  which 
has  produced  them ;  remove 
the  smallest,  letting  the  largest 
one  still  remain  attached  to 
the  old  bulb,  which  will  gene- 
rally remain  sound  another 
season,  giving  more  strength  to 
the  single  bulb  to  which  the 
ensuing  summers  growth  is  to 
be  confined  than  if  it  was  re- 
moved. Kept  warm,  as  I  have 
already  advised,  the  bulb  of 
the  preceding  season  will  in 
the  course  of  a  month  or  so 
after  the  flowering  is  over  push 
two  or  three  buds  from  the 
base  and  sometimes  one  or  two 
from  the  eyes  near  the  top; 
reduce  these  to  one,  the  strong- 
est at  the  bottom,  removing  the 
others  as  soon  as  they  are  big 
enough  to  be  got  at ;  the  old 
back  bulb  will  frequently  push 
a  bud  or  two  the  second  season, 
which  also  rub  off.  Each  piece, 
now  consisting  of  two  bulbs 
as  described,  should  have  a 
7-inch  pot,  or  two  pieces  may 
be  put  in  a  9-inch  pot.  In 
potting,  keep  the  old  bulb  well 
against  the  side  of  the  pot,  or 
the  young  onenext  forthcoming 
will  not  have  room  to  swell  as 
it  may  be  expected  to  do.  Most 
likely  more  buds  will  be  formed 
at  the  base  or  top  of  last  year's 
bulb  soon  after  the  strong  one 
left  begins  to  push  into  growth ; 
lub  these  out  directly  they 
appear,  so  as  to  concentrate 
all  the  strength  in  the  one 
retained,  by  which  means  it 
should  reach  double  the  size 
of  that  of  the  preceding  season 
which  has  produced  it.  Fol- 
~^  low  a  similar  course  the  next 

year,  confining  the  growth  to 
one  bulb ;  each  plant  by  fol- 
lowing this  course  will  attain 
a  very  large  size,  producing  flowers  in  abundance. 
The  strongest  may  now  be  expected  to  produce 
as  much  as  three  spikes  from  the  base  with 
one  or  two  on  the  shoulder  of  the  bulb, 
and  not  unlikely  one  at  the  extreme  top.  I 
have  let  half  a  dozen,  which  were  produced  as 
above  from  a  single  bulb,  go  on  to  bloom,  but  the 
number  thus  allowed  lost  something  in  the  size  of 
the  individual  flowers,  which  were  considerably 
larger  where  the  spikes  springing  from  the  bottom 
of  the  bulbs  were  alone  allowed  to  remain  ;  more- 
over, when  so  many  were  allowed  to  go  on,  it 
took  a  great  deal  out  of  the  bulbs,  for,  as  will  be 
easily  understood,  the  roots  from  their  natural 
disposition  to  perish  early,  even  when  all  that  is 
possible  is  done  to  prolong  their  existence,  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  contribute  much  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  thick  succulent  stem  and  the  flowers 
it  carries,  which  collectively  are  in  a  great  measure 
so  much  drawn  from  the  strength  stored  in  the 
bulb. 
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The  leaves  of  this  section  of  Calanthes,  being 
so  much  thinner  than  those  of  most  Orchids,  are 
easily  injured  by  either  insects  or  too  much  ex- 
posure to  the  sun.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  grow  large 
bulbs,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  foliage  does 
not  suffer  in  any  way,  or  the  bulbs  will  not  attain 
their  full  size  and  strength.  When  the  plants  are 
hung  up  overhead  in  the  way  recommended,  not 
only  are  they  benefited  by  the  abundance  of  light 
they  get,  and  without  which  it  is  impossi  ble  for  them 
to  attain  a  maximum  of  strength,  but  it  admits  of 
the  syringe  being  better  brought  to  bear  on  the 
leaves,  by  which  means  they  are  kept  free  from 
the  attacks  of  red  spider,  thrips,  and  aphides,  all 
of  which  if  ever  allowed  to  have  a  footing  quickly 
interfere  with  the  season's  growth.  The  yellow- 
eyed  variety  of  C.  vestita  is  not  quite  so  strong  a 
grower  as  the  red  one,  neither  is  C.  Turneri.  The 
beautiful  varieties  of  the  hybrid  C.  Veitchi  can 
be  grown  similarly  strong  in  the  way  described,  by 
which  means  tlie  colour  of  their  flowers  is  con 
siderably  intensified.  T.  Baines. 


EPIPHYTAL  ORCHIDS. 

The  limited  extent  to  which  Orchids  are  depen- 
dent on  the  soil  for  the  food  which  they  require  is 
evident  in  the  case  of  the  epiphytal  section,  a 
circumstance  which  has  not  unfrequently  led  to  a 
supposition  that  this  section  of  the  Orchid  family 
does  not  require  anything  more  in  the  way  of  sus- 
tenance than  such  elements  as  are  present  in 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  with  which  the 
structure  in  which  the  plants  are  grown  is  supplied 
and  in  the  wa'er  given  directly  to  them ;  that 
most  of  the  species  of  epiphytal  Orchids  can  exist 
for  a  time  and  make  fair  gi'owth  when  merely 
attached  to  a  bit  of  wood  or  other  material  of  a 
like  nature  from  which  they  cannot  obtain  any 
appreciable  amount  of  food  anyone  who  has  grown 
Orchids  will  have  proved  in  actual  practice  ;  but 
with  a  few  exceptional  kinds,  such  as  the  Bar- 
kerias,  when  so  treated  the  plants  do  not  attain 
near  the  strength  which  others  possess  that  have 
vegetable  matter  in  some  form  or  other  as  a 
medium  for  their  roots  to  extend  in,  and  from 
which  they  derive  sustenance.  The  roots  of 
these  plants  when  existing  naturally  in  their 
native  wilds  are,  as  a  rule,  to  be  found  clinging 
to  the  stems  of  the  trees  that  support  them, 
descending  until  they  reach  the  ground,  where 
they  find  an  unlimited  amount  of  food  in 
the  rich  mould  there  deposited  ;  neither  are  the 
roots  wholly  without  the  food  supplied  from  de- 
caying vegetable  matter  during  their  descent  to 
the  ground,  as  between  the  forks  of  the  branches 
they  will  meet  with  small  deposits  of  this  material ; 
even  the  bark  of  the  trees  to  which  they  cling,  the 
outer  covering  of  which  is  itself  ever  undergoing  a 
process  of  decay,  will  yield  something  if  only  little 
nutriment.  Bat  all  this  affords  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  need  which  most  epiphytal  Orchids  have 
for  more  food  than  they  can  get  from  the  atmo- 
sphere alone.  Still,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  widely  different  conditions  under  which  they 
exist  naturally,  there  is  much  difference  in  the 
requirements  of  different  species,  a  fact  which  is 
confirmed  by  every-day  experience  in  tlieir  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  roots  of  some  genera,  amongst  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  Cattleyas  in  particular,  show  that 
they  have  a  marked  dislike  to  being  in  a  body 
of  wet  matter,  such  as  is  present  if  the  peat  and 
Sphagnum  which  these  and  most  other  Orchids  are 
potted  in  are  used  in  too  thick  a  mass.  This  has 
led  many  growers  to  use  only  a  very  thin  layer  of 
the  material  over  the  drainage  which  the  pots 
were  all  but  filled  with,  thus  reducing  the  food- 
yielding  matter  to  the  lowest  point.  Until  the 
system  of  potting  Cattleyas  with  very  little  mate- 
rial that  could  hold  water  came  into  fashion,  those 
who  adopted  the  over-shading,  half-dark  course  of 
treatment,  combined  with  a  maximum  of  moisture 
and  a  minimum  of  air — a  method  long  and  per- 
sistently looked  on  as  the  orthodox  way  of  grow- 
ing Orchids — found  that  they  could  not  keep  the 
lOots  from  rotting  except  by  the  use  of  soil  that 


barely  more  than  covered  the  crocks.  A  more 
rational  system  of  treatment  in  giving  more  light 
and  air,  whereby  the  roots,  like  the  rest  of  the 
growth,  have  more  substance  and  solidity  in  them, 
enables  them  to  retain  their  vitality  very  diffe- 
rently from  what  was  possible  under  the  close, 
dark,  sweltering  course  of  management. 

From  trials  which  I  have  frequently  made  in 
potting  Cattleyas  and  other  epiphytal  Orchids  in 
a  thin  layer  of  material  such  as  described,  and 
others  of  the  same  species  in  two  or  three  times 
the  quantity,  or  about  as  much  as  is  required  to  fill 
two-fifths  or  one-half  of  the  depth  of  the  pots,  I 
found  I  could  get  stronger  growth,  as  shown  by 
the  greater  number  of  flowers  which  the  bloom 
spikes  contained,  and  stiil  more  by  the  more 
double  breaks  which  the  plants  made  when  more 
potting  material  was  used.  There  is  no  more  con- 
clusive evidence  of  strength  and  well-doing  in 
Orchids  than  the  plants  making  double  breaks 
and  finishing  them  up  full  sized,  and  thus  I  never 
could  get  Cattleyas  or  their  near  allies,  the 
Lselias,  to  do  when  very  little  material  was  used. 
The  system  of  using  so  little  potting  material 
was  doubtless  one  way  of  lessening  the  mischief 
arising  from  premature  root  decay,  but  it  was 
applying  a  palliative  to  the  effect  instead  of  the 
cause  which  in  most  cases  was  attributable  to  the 
semi-dark,  airless  condition  of  the  houses  in  which 
the  plants  were  grown,  which  resulted  in  roots, 
bulbs,  and  leaves  alike  having  no  staying  powers 
in  them. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  where  a  large 
body  of  material  is  used  water  will  not  require  to 
be  given  so  often,  a  matter  that  is  of  some  moment 
where  a  large  collection  has  to  be  attended  to.  A 
circumstance  connected  with  the  natural  economy 
of  Orchids  as  they  exist  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  question  of  their 
requiring  vegetable  matter  for  support,  is  that 
their  roots  are  short-lived, a  large  proportion  dying 
yearly.  From  their  spongy  nature  they  decompose 
quickly,  and  in  this  state  are  available  for  food 
for  the  fresh  crop  of  roots  annually  forthcoming 
from  the  same  source- -the  base  of  the  young 
growth,  and  which,  following  the  same  course 
travelled  by  roots  that  have  preceded  them, 
naturally  come  in  contact  with  those  in  a  state  of 
decay.  Orchids  in  a  cultivated  state  potted  fre- 
quently, as  they  generally  are  with  the  old  dead 
roots  removed  as  usual  at  the  time  of  potting,  are 
thus  deprived  of  one  of  the  sources  from  which,  in 
their  natural  state,  they  have  food  ready  at  hand. 

T.  B. 


gathering  being  L.  Dawsoniana.  Mr.  Horsman's 
variety,  a  lovely  kind,  we  do  not  remember  having 
seen  before. — Ed. 


WHITE  FORMS  OP  LJELIA  ANCEPS. 
In  your  last  week's  number  you  speak  of  the 
lovely  Lfelia  anceps  Percivaliana  as  white,  which 
it  is  not.  Pure  white  forms  are  L  anceps  Daw- 
soniana, Hilliana,  and  Williamsiana,  of  which  I 
send  specimens.  L.  anceps  alba,  which  Mr.  Bull 
received  some  years  ago,  and  of  which  some  plants 
were  sold  at  Mr.  Day's  sale,  is  also  pure  white. 
The  variety  Percivaliana  beside  these  would  seem 
far  from  white.  Seen  alone,  it  is  nearly,  but  not 
quite  white,  having  a  decided  tinge  of  pink  or 
lilac  ;  it  is  wliat  we  used  to  call  French  white.  I 
do  not  think  this  detracts  from  its  beauty.  I  send 
two  other  forms,  very  light,  but  still  further  re- 
moved from  pure  white  than  Percivaliana,  viz., 
one  called  delicata  and  one  recently  imported  by 
Mr.  Horsman  and  described  as  white  forms.  Both 
these  are  beautiful  varieties,  though  to  my  mind 
the  dazzling  pure  white  of  the  variety  Dawsoniana, 
coupled  with  its  broad  petals  and  the  lovely  violet 
colour  of  the  blotch  on  the  lip,  make  it  the  best 
form  of  all.  Hilliana  is  equally  white,  with  a 
very  faint  pink  tinge  on  the  lip.  Williamsi  is 
likewise  equally  white,  and  the  lip  is  also  pure 
white,  except  that  it  has  streaks  in  the  throat. 
By  way  of  contrast,  I  send  a  dark  form  from  a 
plant  belonging  to  Blr.  Winn.  This  has  great 
substance  and  lasts  longer  in  flower  than  other 
varieties.  E.  Haevey. 

Aighurih. 

*jf*  With  this  Mr.  Harvey  sends  flowers  of  the 
five  varieties  of  L.  anceps  which  he  mentions,  all 
of  which  are  very  beautiful,  the  queen  of,  the 


Culture  of  Calanthes.— I  should  feel 
obliged  if  "J.  C.  C."  would  say  what  variety  of 
Calanthe  is  so  well  grown  at  Powderham  Castle 
under  the  cool  resting  process.  I  grow  a  number 
of  C.  vestita  rubro-oculata  for  winter  decoration, 
and  I  failed  when  I  gave  them  the  cool  resting 
process.  My  soil  and  way  of  growing  them  is  as 
follows,  and  I  never  fail  to  have  very  fine  spikes  of 
blooms :  I  grow  them  in  wire  baskets  about  8 
inches  across,  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  stove, 
and  about  2  feet  from  the  glass,  in  a  compost  of 
lumpy  peat,  old  cow  manure,  charcoal  broken 
about  the  size  of  small  nuts,  and  Sphagnum  Moss. 
After  blooming,  I  shake  them  out  of  the  baskets 
and  immediately  re-basket  them,  placing  five  or 
six  bulbs  in  each,  according  to  size,  and  hang  them 
up  in  their  places  again,  giving  very  little  water 
until  they  begin  to  push  out  roots.  As  they  gain 
strength,  I  increase  the  water  supply,  and  during 
the  summer  I  give  weak  guano  water  once  a  week, 
which  I  find  vastly  improves  them,  their  foliage 
being  ample,  stout,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour,  the 
bulbs  often  throwing  up  three  spikes,  two  from 
the  base  and  one  from  the  top,  often  measuring 
Zh  feet  in  length  and  bearing  40  flowers  on  each.  If 
they  will  bear  cool  resting,  I  do  not  see  why  they 
would  not  stand  in  a  conservatory  when  in  bloom, 
which  I  find  they  do  not  with  me,  and  bloom  well 
the  next  season.  But  I  find  the  flowers  stand  well 
in  a  cut  state  and  are  very  useful. — Hy.  McCKOWE, 
Belle   Vuc,  Pussaffe  M^est,  Cork. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


FORSYTHIA  SDSPENSA. 
Amongst  hardy  deciduous  shrubs  few  are  more 
attractive  when  in  flower  than  this  Forsythia  or 
more  useful.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  wall  plants, 
as  it  grows  very  quickly,  and  the  slender  shoots 
hang  down  naturally  in  a  graceful  manner  or  may 
be  tied  in  loosely  as  thickly  as  may  be  desired. 
The  bright  yellow  flowers  are  borne  in  the  greatest 
profusion  in  spring  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  preceding  summer's  growth,  and  the  slight 
protection  afforded  by  a  wall  is  of  material  import- 
ance in  protecting  them  from  spring  frosts,  the 
plants  themselves  being  quite  hardy.  Some  placed 
iiugly  amongst  shrubs  of  an  evergreen  nature  in 
various  prominent  positions  of  the  flower  garden 
or  pleasure  grounds  produce  a  charming  effect  in 
spring,  and  are  by  no  means  unattractive  in  sum- 
mer, the  leaves  being  of  such  a  bright  shining 
green.  Again,  any  spare  plants  kept  in  the  re- 
serve ground  or  lifted  from  the  open  shrubbery 
about  this  time  and  placed  in  large  pots  may  be 
had  in  perfection  in  the  greenhouse  a  month  in 
advance  of  those  outside.  Before  touching  For- 
sythias  with  a  koife,  a  knowledge  of  their  habits 
and  mode  of  flowering  should  be  possessed  by 
those  about  to  use  it.  To  cut  and  nail  them  in 
when  most  other  deciduous  wall  plants  are 
attended  to,  say  in  February,  would  of  course 
mean  the  destruction  of  nearly  all  the  flowers ; 
yet  it  is  questionable  if  this  is  not  a  practice  of 
annual  occurrence,  even  in  the  case  of  many 
whose  position  should  entitle  them  to  the  credit  of 
having  more  than  ordinary  intelligence.  It  mat- 
ters not  how  thick  the  shoots  are,  they  should 
every  one  be  allowed  to  remain  at  this  season  and 
until  flowering  is  past,  when  pruning  may  be 
attended  to  without  delay,  by  removing  the  whole 
of  them  nearly  close  back,  unless  they  are  required 
for  enlarging  the  size  of  the  plant  as  a  bush  or  for 
co\ering  more  space  on  a  wall.  No  leaves  appear 
until  the  flowers  begin  to  decay  ;  consequently  the 
young  shoots  may  be  encouraged  from  the  first 
without  detriment  to  those  of  the  pre\'ious  year, 
i.e.,  if  the  latter  are  removed  at  the  proper  time. 
These  remarks  on  pruning  apply  to  the  plants  wher- 
ever grown,  but  their  application  is  too  frequently 
neglected  in  the  case  of  those  in  the  outside 
shrubbery  border.  F.  viridissima  has  more  of  an 
erect,  slower  growing  habit,  and  is  inferior  in 
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every  way  to  F.  suspensa.  It  has  one  point  in  its 
favour,  namely,  that  of  flowering  later,  and  so  con- 
tinuing the  season.  The  flowers  are  not  so  plen- 
tiful, neither  are  they  bO  evenly  distributed  along 
the  shoots  as  in  F.  suspensa,  but  individually  they 
are  both  very  similar.  These  desirable  shrubs  are 
natives  of  China  and  Japan,  and  were  introduced 
to  this  country  about  forty  years  ago.  A  later 
introduction,  named  F.  Fortunei,  is  synonymous 
with  F.  suspensa,  or  is  at  least  insuiBciently 
distinct  to  merit  a  separate  specific  name. 

J.  G.  E. 


AUSTRALIAN  TREES  IN  ARRAN. 
The  Rev.  D.  Sandsborough,  of  Kilmarnock, 


has 


contributed  to  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 
Botanical  Society  an  interesting  report  on  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  trees  and  shrubs  that 
are  being  grown  on  the  east  coast  of  Arran.  This 
island,  as  Mr.  McNab  long  ago  stated  in  the 
columns  of  The  Garden,  enjoys  a  climate  in 
which  the  severity  of  winter  is  as  little  felt  as  in 
any  part  of  Britain.  The  east  coast  is  especially 
mild,  as  here  cold  frosty  winds  are  tempered  by 
crossing  the  sea,  while  their  force  is  destroyed  by 
the  high  mountains  of  the  Goatfell  range,  rising 
immediately  from  the  coast  to  a  height  of  2866  feet, 
which  so  lift  up  the  wind  that  trees  along  the 
coast,  instead  of  being  scourged,  actually  in  full 
luxuriance  overhang  the  sea  at  high  tiie.  On  this 
side  of  the  island  the  following  measurements 
were  taken  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  unless 
otherwise  mentioned,  were  made  5  feet  from  the 
ground. 

Gum  trees  have  done  remarkably  well,  and  are 
assuming  goodly  proportions.  An  example  of  the 
Blue  Gum  (Eucalyptus  globulus)  at  Lamlash  has 
attained  a  height  of  30  feet,  and  has  a  girth  of 

1  foot  7i  inches.  A  specimen  of  Almond-leaved 
Gum  (E.'amygdalina)  at  Corrie  is  25  feet  high, 
and  has  a  girth  of  11  inches.  A  tree  of  the  White 
Gum  (E.  coriacea),  planted  in  the  spring  of  1879, 
has  a  girth  of  4  inches,  and  is  14  feet  6i  inches  in 
height.  Mountain  White  Gum  (E  Gunni)  has 
attained  a  height  of  3  feet  10  inches  at  Lamlash, 
and  the  alpine  Gum  (E.  alpina)  has  attained  a 
height  of  o  feet  at  Corrie.  Not  a  leaf  of  the  White 
Gum  was  even  browned  in  the  winter  of  1879-80. 

Cabbage  Palms,  as  the  Cordylines  are  popu- 
larly designated,  grow  in  Arran  in  the  utmost 
luxuriance,  and  have  never  been  even  browned  by 
the  frost.  Some  of  the  most  noteworthy  specimens 
are  Cordyline  australis,  9  feet  7  inches  high, 
11  inches  in  girth  at  12  inches  from  the  ground  ; 
leaves  3  feet  7  inches  long  and  IJ  inches  broad. 
C.  indivisa,  12  feet  10  inches  high  including  the 
leaves,  1  foot  5  inches  in  girth  at  18  inches  from 
the  ground  ;  leaves  3  feet  10  inches  in  length  and 

2  inches  in  breadth.  C.  Veitohi,  9  feet  11  inches 
in  height,  1  foot  4  inches  in  girth  at  12  inches 
from  the  ground  ;  leaves  2  feet  7  inches  in  length 
and  l.J  inches  in  breadth.  As  they  are  all  in  per- 
fect health  and  growing  rapidly,  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  bloom  ere  long.  The  specimen  of 
C.  indivisa  was  raised  from  seed  sown  in  1872, 
and  the  others  were  raised  at  a  later  date. 

Tree  Ferns  have  succeeded  admirably ;  the 
island  of  Arran,  indeed,  is  stated  to  be  the  only 
place  in  Britain  where  Tree  Ferns,  altogether  un- 
protected, grow  luxuriantly  in  the  open  air.  Three 
species  have  been  tried — viz.,  Cyathea  dealbata, 
which  stood  a  winter,  but  was  stolen  in  the  fol- 
lowing summer ;  Dicksonia  antarotica,  and  D, 
squarrosa.     The    specimen    of    D.    antarctica   is 

1  foot   11   inches  high,   has  a  girth  of    2  feet 

3  inches,  and  a  crown  of  sixteen  fronds,  each 
about  5  feet  6  inches  in  length  and  1  foot 
8  inches  in  breadth.  It  was  planted  in  1867, 
when  very  small ;  in  fact,  not  larger  than  an 
example  of  Cystopteris  fragilis,  and  a  period  of 
ten  years  elap.sed  before  its  stem  began  to  in- 
crease in  height.  D.  squarrosa  is  7  inches  in 
height   and    10  inches   in  girth  ;  the  fronds   are 

2  feet  8  inches  in  length,  by  1  foot  3  inches  in 
breadth.  It  was  planted  in  1877,  and  had  then  a 
stem  about  4  inches  in  height.  The  situation 
occupied  is  colder  than  that  in  which  D.  antarc- 


tica stands  and  the  plant  was  accidently  injured 
in  the  previous  summer.  Dwarf  Ferns,  consisting 
of  Todea  superba  and  T.  hymenophyUoides,  grow 
well. 

Beefwoods  are  being  tried,  and  the  results  are 
such  as  to  encourage  further  experiments.  The 
He  Oak  (Casuarina  eqnisetifolia)  was  planted  in 
1882,  when  it  was  8  feet  6  inches  high ;  since  then 
it  has  increased  considerably,  and  is  now  10  feet 
10.}  inches  in  height.  It  is  proposed  to  try  also 
the  She  Oak  (C.  quadrivalvis)  and  the  Cork  Oak 
(C.  suberosa). 

The  Australian  Bramble  (Rubus  australis) 
deserves  special  notice  for  its  distinct  character. 
It  was  planted  this  year  in  the  Brodick  Castle 
High  Garden  against  a  north  wall,  where  it  is 
growing  admirably,  and  has  a  more  tropical  ap- 
pearance than  any  plant  in  the  garden.  Its  leaves 
are  even  iiner  than  those  of  Aralia  Veitchi  and 
much  more  curious,  as  they  are  studded  over  with 
little  white  prickles  ;  they  would  form  a  beautiful 
fringe  to  a  bouquet.  If  abundant  in  Australia, 
its  innumerable  prickles  must  render  it  a  perfect 
torment  in  the  bush,  for  they  are  sharp  and  turned 
back,  and  will  catch  and  hold  and  tear. 

Wattles  have  done  well.  The  Blackwood  of 
Australia  (Acacia  Melanoxylon),  so  valuable  as  an 
ornamental  timber  in  Australia,  had  not  a  leaf 
browned  by  the  severe  winters  four  or  fire  years 
ago.  It  grew  most  luxuriantly,  which  proved  its 
destruction,  as  it  was  blown  over  by  tlie  storms 
of  last  winter.  A  young  plant  of  the  Golden  or 
Broad-leaved  Wattle  (A.  pycnantha)  at  Lamlash 
is  uninjured.  The  Black  or  Feather-leaved  Wattle 
(A.  decurrens)  at  the  same  place  ia  a  beautiful 
plant  about  5  feet  in  height. 

Miscellaneous  plants  other  than  from  the 
Antipodes  include  several  of  great  interest.  Ca- 
mellias bloom  freely  ;  Myrtles  flower  most  abun- 
dantly ;  Buddleia  globosa  is  very  beautiful ;  Des- 
fontainea  spinosa  is  7  feet  6  inches  high  and 
covered  with  flowers ;  Photinia  serrulata,  El^agnus 
reflexus  variegatus,  Euonymus  latifolius  aureus, 
4  feet  9  inches  high ;  Coccoloba  vespertilionis, 
Platanus  orientalis,  3  feet  8  inches  in  girth  ;  Schi- 
zostylis  coccinea,  which  blooms  most  abundantly 
every  year ;  and  the  Chinese  Broad-leaved  Fir 
(Gunninghamia  sinensis),  planted  by  the  late  Mr. 
Townley  about  1858. 


Azalea  amoena. — There  are,  I  find,  two 
forms  or  varieties  of  this  in  cultivation.  Some 
years  ago  I  had  plants  from  two  different  sources, 
and  one  is  very  much  superior  to  the  other.  The 
best  has  rather  large  flowers  approaching  a  bright 
crimson  in  colour,  while  the  other  has  much 
smaller  blossoms  of  a  decidedly  lighter  hue.  The 
only  way  to  make  sure  of  getting  the  best  variety 
is  to  select  the  plants  when  in  flower,  and  there  is 
so  much  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  two,  that 
it  will  prove  profitable  to  do  this.— J.  C.  C. 

Daorydlum  Frank:lini — Strolling  through 
the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens  down  to  the 
rock  garden,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  this  Conifer.  It  was  planted  by  the  side  of  the 
walk  in  front  of  some  Evergreens  of  taller  growth. 
Its  graceful  pendulous  habit  and  the  beautiful 
tracery  of  its  greenery  were  exquisitely  beautiful. 
There  was  not  a  brown  leaf  or  evidence  of  ill 
health  about  it.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  hardy  on  any  moderately  shel- 
tered lawn.  To  many  tastes  it  must  be  as  beauti- 
ful as  variegated  Cypresses  or  Cryptomeria  elegans 
with  its  mahogany  colouring. — C.  A.  M.  C. 


Ceanothun  rlgiduB  succeeds  well  in  our  southern 
and  western  counties,  but  whetlier  it  will  do  equally  well 
in  the  north  I  do  not  know.  Where,  however,  it  can  be 
relied  upon  there  is  no  more  distinct  or  serviceable  plant 
for  warm  walls  than  this  Evergreen  is. — J.  C.  C. 

Clianthua  punlceua  —I  grew  this  plant  here  some 
few  years  ago  out-of-doors.  It  covered  a  wall  16  feet  high 
and  as  much  in  width,  and  one  year  in  particular  it  was  a 
glorious  mass  of  Howers  ;  but  a  cruel  winter  followed  and 
killed  it  to  the  ground,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
was  covered  with  movable  frigi  domo.  Except  that  we 
did  not  cover  it  with  glass,  it  had  every  cav^.  Our  disap 
pointment  was  too  great  to  attempt  to  grow  it  out-of  dOLjrs 
again.— J.  C.  C. 


RE-DRAINING    OLD    GARDENS. 
Draining  a  garden  is  an  operation  that  often 
seems  to  be  looked  on  as  if,  once  done,  it  is  done 
with  ever  after.    At  all  events,  the  present  condi- 
tion of  many  oldgardens  that  at  some  time  or  other 
since  their  formation   have  been  drained  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  this  is  the  impression. 
Yet  such  an  idea  is  far  from  being  correct ;  drain- 
ing is  an  operation  that,  even  if  carried  out  on 
sound  principles  and  the  work   well    executed, 
cannot  be  reckoned  on   to  last  for  ever,  even 
when  the  subsequent  uses  to  which  the  land  is 
put  are  favourable  to  the  drains  continuing  to  act. 
It  is  scarcely  necessarj'  to  say  that  a  good  deal 
depends  on  the  crop  or  crops  that  are  grown,  as 
they  have  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  the  last- 
ing properties  of  land  drains  constructed  princi- 
pally with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  surface  water. 
For  instance,  in  pastures  or  meadows  there  is 
scarcely  a  possibility  of  the  pipes  getting  silted 
up  in  the  way  that  is  more  or  less  ever  going  on  in 
arable  land,  leaving  out  of  the  calculation  stop- 
page by  the  roots  of  the  crops  grown  on  the  land, 
and — what  is  much  worse — the  roots  of  trees  and 
shrubs  such  as  are  always  to  some  extent  present 
on  lawns  and  pleasure  grounds ;  and  to  their  en- 
croachment may  be  attributed  the  wet  condition 
of  these  in  old  gardens  often  noticeable  in  moist 
weather.    In  kitchen  gardens  where  the  soil  is  of 
a  nature  to  require  draining,  some  of  the  freer 
rooting  crops  grown  strike  low  enough  to  reach 
much  of  the  shallow  drainage  often  present,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  roots  of  the  numerous  fruit  trees 
usually  to  be  found  located  in  this  department, 
and  to  which  in  the  dry  summer  weather,  when 
most  active,  the  moisture  about  the  pipes  naturally 
acts  as  an  attraction.     To  this  cause  the  wet  state 
of  some  old  gardens  that  once  were  sufficiently 
dry  is  traceable.     But  it  is  oftener  in  old  pleasure 
grounds  that  the  superabundant  moisture  shows 
itself  on  the  spaces  devoted  to  Grass,  which,  after 
spells  of  moist  weather,  may  be  seen  remaining 
much  longer  than  they  should  in  a  condition  that 
does  not  admit  of  their  being  walked  on  with  any 
degree  of  comfort,  or  where  the  Moss-grown  sur- 
face  is  such  as  to  indicate  the  presence  of  too 
much  moisture  over  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Only 
a  little  reflection  is  necessary  to  show  that  ground 
devoted  to  such  purposes,  and  which  was  ever  wet 
enough  to  require  draining,  is  all  but  certain,  in 
the  course  of  time,  to  have  the  drains  choked  by 
the  presence  of  trees,  the  multitudinous  roots  of 
which  stretch  out  in  search  of  food  to  distances 
that  would  scarcely  be  credited  by  the  non-obser- 
vant.    Such  species  as  Lime,  Ash,  and  Elm,  be- 
sides producing  a  profusion  of  small  fibres  that 
occupy  almost  every  inch  of  the  soil  within  their 
reach,  extend  far ;  in  the  case  of  the  last-named 
tree— Elm — they  will  stretch  out  to  a  distance  of 
50  yards,  and  in  localities  where  the  rainfall  is 
light  they  seem  to  have  something  approaching  ani- 
mal instinct  in  making  for  spots  where  moisture  is 
present.      It  thus   becomes  nothing  more  than 
might  be  looked  for  that  the  drainage  in  many 
old  gardens  is  often  found  reduced  to  a  useless 
condition.     The  various  and  frequently  opposite 
theories  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  advo- 
cated by  those  who  professed  to  act  as  qualified 
teachers  on  the  subject  have  done  a  good  deal  in 
leading  to  wrong  impressions  as  to  the  best  means 
of  carrying  out  such  work  in  gardens,  as  well  as 
in  ground  devoted  to  other  purposes.     Fifty  years 
back  comparatively  little  had  been  done  in  land 
drainage ;  then  the  ordinary  earthenware  pipe  of 
the  present  day  was  only  coming  into  use,  follow- 
ing the  horseshoe-shaped  tiles  that  had  before  done 
duty  in  localities  where  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
stone,  which  in  one  shape  or  other  was  the  mate- 
rial  most   used  where  available.       Eighteen    or 
20    inches  was  looked   on    as    the    right    depth 
for  the  spur  or  gathering  drains,  which  were  almost 
always  placed  so  as  to  run  directly  across  the  fall 
of  the  land,  or  nearly  so ;  as  a  matter  of  course 
the  main  drains  which  carried  the  water  from  the 
spurs  were  placed  in  line  with  the  descent  of  the 
ground.     The  defects  of  this  arrangement,  with 
the  collecting  drains  running  across  the  descent, 
was  that  they  could  do  little  more  than  draw  off 
the  water  from  the  land  on  the  higher  side  of  each 
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as  that  on  the  opposite  lower  side  ooald  not  pos- 
sibly be  made  to  ran  up  hill ;  hence  it  mas  that 
the  land  on  the  lower  side  of  drains  so  placed  was 
only  benefited  to  the  extent  of  2  feet  or  3  feet  by 
the  drain  above  it,  a  circumstance  so  obviously 
inevitable  as  to  cause  surprise  that  it  was  so  long 
unnoticed. 

Drains  placed  as  they  now  usually  are— running 
in  line,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  descent  of  the  ground 
— collect  the  water  evenly  from  each  side,  thus 
causing  its  more  effectual  removal  from  the  land, 
and  also  admitting  of  the  drains  being  placed  fur- 
ther apart.  Another  fault  of  the  too  shallow  system 
of  draining  that  used  to  be  all  but  general  was 
that  such  drains  manifestly  could  not  do  more  than 
remove  the  extreme  top  water  as  it  fell  from  the 
clouds  or  found  its  way  to  the  surface  from  adja- 
cent land;    none  of  the  superfluous  water  lying 
deeper  could  be  carried  o£E  by  them,  and  which, 
consequently,  often  laid  stagnant,  keeping  the  soil 
cold  and  sour  during  much  of  the  year,  through 
which  cause  trees  and  deep-rooting  shrubs  fre- 
quently were  unable  to  make  the  progress  they 
otherwise  would.      Under  like  conditions  early 
vegetables  are  adversely  influenced ;  in  fact  where 
the  land  holds  too  much  water  early  crops  are  an 
impossibility ;  the  chilled  state  of  the  ground  pre- 
vents its  getting  warm  enough  to  promote  growth 
until    the    season    is    far    advanced    and    time 
allowed   for  the  superabundant  moisture   being 
removed  by  subsidence,  aided  by  evaporation  from 
the  surface.   After  the  shortcomings  of  the  shallow 
.'system  of  draining  became  apparent,  the  opposite 
extreme  of  sinking  them  4  feet  or  6  feet  down  into 
the  clay  was  declared  the  only  right  coarse  to  fol- 
low.    Many  adopted  this  advice,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  in  most  cases  the  work,  like  the 
money  expended  in  its  execution,  was  so  far  buried 
as  to  give  little  trace  of  its  effects  on  the  surface 
at  times  when  most  wanted,  as  in  heavy  soils, 
where  draining  is  usually  most  required,  it  took 
too  long,  after  heavy  rainfall,  for  the  water  to  find 
its  way  down  to  the  drains.     The  simple  facts  re- 
lating to  land  drainage  are  that  to  name  any  fixed 
depth  for  the  execution  of  the  work  in  soils  of  all 
natures  is  so  far  impossible,  that,  should  the  advice 
be  followed,  much  of  the  work  will  be  so  far  un- 
satisfactory as  to  be  of  little  use.     In  the  same 
way,  no  uniform  distance  apart  can  be  named  as 
the  best  for  all  localities  differing  to  the  extent 
which  both  the  surface  and  the  subsoil  does  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  difference  that 
necessarily  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
quick  or  slow  percolation  of  the  w.-iter  through  it. 
Bat  it  is  well  to  err  on  the  safe  side,  and  it  is 
better  to  put  the  drains  a  little  closer  than  abso- 
lutely needful   rather  than  underdo  the  work  by 
having  them  too  far  apart,  particularly  in  gardens, 
either  such  as  are  being  newly  made,  or  with  old 
ones  that  require  the  work  re-doing.     The  advisa- 
bility of  this  course  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  seen 
when  account  is  taken  of  the  comparatively  small 
cost  involved  in  draining  a  limited  area,  such  as 
that  occupied  by  even  a  large  garden  and  grounds, 
compared   with    the    advantages    obtainable   by 
the    well  -  doing   of  the    various    things    grown 
therein,  and   the  amount  of  pleasure  derivable 
from    dry    lawns   and    paths    thus    made   fit   to 
walk  upon  in  all  weathers.     In  the  draining  of 
gardens  and  to  secure  the  work  lasting,  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  go  to  a  little  further  expenditure 
in  material  than  simply  putting  in   the  ordinary 
pipes  and  filling  them  over  in  the  usual  way,  for 
where  this  alone  is  done,  unless  the  drains  are 
shallower  than  they  should  be,  the  water  is  not 
drawn  oil  quickly  enough  either  in  kitchen  gardens 
or  pleasure  grounds.     I  should  advise  the  drains 
being  something  deeper  than  in  land  used  for  ordi- 
nary purposes.     Supposing  the  top  soil  to  be  of  fair 
average  depth,  the  pipes  may  be  laid  from  a  foot 
to  20  .Qches  into  lue  clay  or  whatever  material 
the  subsoil  is  composed  of,  filling  in  above  the 
pipes  with  burnt  ballast,  clinkers,  or  brick  rubbish, 
that  will  let  the  water  through  it,  up  to  the  bottom 
oE  the  porous  surface  soil.     In  this  way  the  water 
cannot  fail    to   find   its  way  quickly  down  to  the 
pipes  ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  roots  of  trees  and 
other  plants  will  be  much  less  likely  to  find  their 
way  into  the  pipes ;    and   even   if  such  should 


happen,  and  they  were  to  get  blocked  up,  the  open 
material  above  will  continue  to  take  off  the  water 
for  many  years.  T.  Baines. 


Excessive  church  decoration.—"  J.G." 
misrepresents  the  case  when  he  says  last  week 
(p.  65)  that  the  art  of  church  decoration  must  be 
of  the  most  "  primitive  kind  "  where  "Northerner" 
resides.  He  and  other  readers  will  perceive,  if 
they  read  my  former  remarks  attentively,  that  the 
"  smother  "  of  Evergreens  I  cited  as  an  example 
was  that  furnished  by  "J.  G."  himself,  in  which  he 
admits  to  smothering  the  font  (usually  ornamental 
and  sculptured)  out  of  sight,  the  window-sills,  the 
groins  and  arches,  the  pulpit,  the  columns,  the 
altar,  and  the  reredos  !  Not  content  with  a  few 
flowers  and  sprigs  on  these,  he  particularises  how 
they  were  literally  smothered  with  Moss  and  tall 
plants,  the  pots  alone  of  which  would  require  a 
barrowload  of  litter  to  hide  them.  I  only  gave  his 
example  as  one  of  many,  and  his  description  of  his 
own  handiwork  in  that  line  shows  that  the  word 
"  smother  "  was  fitly  applied.  He  particularises  a 
list  of  a  dozen  or  more  varieties,  exclusive  of  "  fo- 
liage plants,"  and  one  is  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  must  have  had  a  waggon  and  two  horses 
engaged  in  the  business.  It  is  true,  as  he  states, 
that  cut  flowers  are  now  worn  by  everyone,  but 
that  is  quite  another  matter,  and  then  "everyone" 
does  not  smother  his  person  with  flowers,  like 
"  J.  G.'s  '  church.  Personal  and  house  floral  deco- 
rations on  festive  occasions  are  often  overdone,  and 
I  expect  we  shall  soon  have  to  do  as  the  Americans 
do  now — have  printed  on  funeral  and  other  cards 
"  no  flowers,"  presents  of  that  kind  having,  we  read, 
lately  become  an  encumbrance  in  that  country. 
I  do  not  object  to  decorations  themselves,  but  to 
their  abuse,  and  I  maintain  that  the  description 
quoted  by  me  was  an  example  of  that  sort.  In 
one  or  two  churches  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
the  decorations  are  frequent  and  liberal,  but  not 
one  pot  plant  is  used,  only  cut  flowers  and  sprays 
of  Evergreens,  and  these  are  disposed  so  as  not  to 
give  the  object  decorated  an  "  overladen  "  appear- 
ance or  hide  it  in  any  way.  There  are  very  few 
people  who  can  be  trusted  with  the  execution  of 
such  work  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  all  decorative 
plans  and  devices  being  submitted  first  to  some- 
one with  some  taste  in  such  matters.  As  for  the 
"  softening  and  humanising  influence  "  of  flowers 
as  "  J.  G."  writes,  that  is  an  old  text,  the  truth  of 
which  no  one  disputes,  but  the  gentlest  nature 
would  resent  having  to  carry  a  burden  of  floral 
decorations  on  all  occasions  when  a  button-hole 
bouquet  was  all  that  he  required. — Noethebnek. 
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.5300.— Woodlloe.— These  can  only  breed  and 
exist  where  conditions  are  favourable,  which  they 
are  where  there  is  warmth  and  dryness;  and  there- 
fore it  the  places  in  which  they  hide  are  made 
wet  their  increase  is  at  once  stopped,  and  they 
make  off  to  seek  more  comfortable  quarters,  or 
they  may  be  trapped  readily  after  being  dis- 
turbed. The  way  we  got  rid  of  ours  in  a  large  in- 
door fernery  was  to  give  a  lot  of  water  behind  the 
rook  and  down  amongst  all  the  fissures  where  the 
heat  came  up  from  the  pipes,  from  which  places 
they  turned  out  in  quantity  and  were  killed  as 
fast  as  they  showed  themselves ;  after  that  we 
trapped  constantly  by  having  a  lot  of  flower-pots 
baited  with  boiled  Potatoes,  and  Beet,  and  Turnip 
scooped  out,  the  pots  and  Beet  and  Turnips  being 
filled  loosely  with  wisps  of  hay,  which  were  re- 
newed from  time  to  time  when  they  became  wet. 
By  looking  at  the  traps  every  morning  and  empty- 
ing out  the  woodlice,  their  numbers  became  so 
reduced,  that  we  only  found  a  few  during  the  week, 
and  now  I  do  not  think  we  have  one  in  the  house. 
I  have  heard  that  Battle's  Vermin  Killer  will  de- 
stroy woodlice,  and  if  so,  they  may  soon  be  got  rid 
of,  as,  like  crickets  and  beetles,  they  will  cat 
almost  anything,  and  poison  ought  to  make  short 
work  with  them  if  they  can  get  it.  Arsenic 
being  tasteless,  it  is  most  likely  they  would  take 
that  if  mixed  with  cooked  Potatoes  or  meal,  but 
these  things  require  much  care  in  their  use,  and  to 
be  put  where  nothing  but  the  woodlice  can  eat 
them.— S.  D. 


PLATE  477. 
THE  CULTIVATED  GENTIANS. 

(WITH  A  FIGURE  OP  GENTIAyA  ANDEEWSI.*) 

To  no  one  genus  in  the  whole  range  of  hardy 
alpine  plants  are  we  probably  so  much  indebted 
for  varied  and  vivid  colouring  as  to  the  Gentians. 
The  intervening  forms  between  the  handsome, 
almost  stemless  G.  bavarica  and  the  stately  G, 
lutea  are  numerous.  Their  distribution,  too,  seems 
to  be  as  varied  as  their  characters,  extending  as 
it  does  from  the  limit  of  almost  perpetual  snow 
on  Cotopaxi  to  our  own  charming  and  much- 
admired  G.  verna,  lowly  nestling  in  Irish  bogs— 
in  early  spring  a  carpet  of  the  deepest  blue.  With 
Gentians,  as  with  most  alpine  plants,  one  condi- 
tion at  least  is  essentially  important,  and  that  is 
when  once  fairly  established,  they  must  be  left 
undisturbed.  Many  of  them,  like  G.  lutea,  have 
long  tap  roots,  and  ill  withstand  transplantation. 
Such  annual  species  as  G.  Amarella,  G.  Jloorcrof  li- 
ana, and  a  few  others  are  not  to  be  despised, 
but  those  of  perennial  duration  are  so  numerous 
and  handsome,  that  we  can  well  dispense  with 
annual  kinds  in  most  gardens.  In  the  Himalayas 
alone  over  forty  distinct  species  of  Gentian  occur, 
some  of  which  are  said  to  possess  considerable 
beauty,  and  yet,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  it  is 
a  fact  that  not  a  dozen  of  them  are  in  cultivation 
at  the  present  time,  and  those  only  in  a  few  gar- 
dens. Shade  as  well  as  sunshine  is  recommended 
for  the  majority  of  Gentians,  but  this  to  a  great 
extent  depends  on  the  soil.  In  localities  where 
the  latter  is  shallow  and  of  a  light  sandy  charac- 
ter shade  is  absolutely  necessary,  even  where  the 
supply  of  water  is  unlimited,  but  where  the  soil  is 
deep  and  retentive  they  will  flourish  in  full  sun- 
shine with  the  exception  of  the  Himalayan  species, 
which  thrive  best  on  north  exposures  and  in  a 
variety  of  soils.  Although  many  of  these  Gen- 
tians may  be  increased  by  division  of  the  roots, 
G.  acaulis  is  the  only  one  not  injured  by  the  ope- 
ration, and  as  they  nearly  all  ripen  seed  in  this 
country — even  the  late-flowering  G.  Andrewsi — 
their  increase  is  easily  effected  in  that  way.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  either  out- 
doors or  in  shallow  pans,  and  placed  in  a  cool 
frame,  the  latter  where  practicable  preferred. 

The  kinds  of  Gentians  in  general  cultivation, 
and  which  are  the  most  useful  and  durable,  are  as 
follows  ; — 

G.  acaulis,  the  Gentianella  of  gardens, is  probably 
the  first,  or  at  least  amongst  the  first,  that  was  in- 
troduced to  this  country,  and  certainly  the  first 
commonly  grown.  Its  introduction  dates  as  far 
back  as  1629,  and  with  little  or  no  intermission,  in 
the  north  especially,  it  has  held  a  foremost  place 
as  an  edging  or  carpet  plant.  A  good  retentive 
soil  is  that  generally  recommended  for  it,  but  at- 
mospheric conditions  have  also  probably  got  some- 
thing to  do  with  its  success  ;  where  these  have 
been  favourable  we  have  seen  it  grow  luxuriantly, 
even  in  diflierent  or  only  ordinary  light  garden  soil. 
In  localities  in  which  its  cultivation  is  difficult,  a 
good  plan  is  to  give  it  a  rich  top-dressing  early  in 
spring  or  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  send  out  its  young, 
growths ;  and  success  has  also  been  attained  by 
claying  the  bottom  of  the  bed  and  filling  up  with 
good,  rich,  lumpy  soil.  Choice  of  situation  is  al- 
ways important  in  the  case  of  this  species ;  the 
spot  where  it  grows  should  be  cool,  but  not  shady  ; 
sunshine  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  in  sum- 
mer are  also  essential.  In  planting,  it  may  be 
broken  up  into  small  pieces  and  placed  at  short 
distances  apart  ;  thus  treated,  it  will  soon  form 
dense  cushions  or  edgings  of  a  permanent  cha- 

*  Drawn  at  Munatead,  Godalming,  inSeptember. 
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raoter.  Being  of  dwarf  habit,  it  seldom  attains, 
even  when  in  flower,  more  than  2  inches  or  3  inches 
in  height ;  the  leaves  are  smooth,  oval-shaped,  and 
pointed,  and  of  a  dark,  shining  green.  The  flowers, 
which  are  about  2  inches  long,  rise  directly  from 
the  base  on  very  short  stalks  ;  they  are  a  beautiful 
deep  or  streaky  blue,  and  appear  early  in  May  and 
June  in  such  quantity  as  to  entirely  hide  the 
leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  the  European  Alps, 
Pyrenees,  &c.  The  variety  alba,  though  said 
to  be  abundant  on  the  Alps,  is  yet  compara- 
tively rare  in  cultivation  ;  G.  a.  Clusii,  a  variety 
found  in  the  Pyrenees,  differs  but 
little  from  the  type  except  in  size 
and  in  the  intense  blue  of  its 
flowers.  G.  a.  excisa  is  by  some 
quoted  as  a  distinct  species,  but  it 
is  hardly  distinct  enough  for  the 
garden.  G.  a.  alpina  is  another 
fornl  with  much  narrower  leaves. 
Other  and  newer  varieties  are 
pallida,  ccerulea,  albo-raarginata, 
coelestina,  alba  ccerulea,  azurea, 
albida,  and  others  not  generally 
in  cultivation. 

G.    ADSCENDBNS. — Of    this    tWO 

varieties  are  published  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  but  practi- 
cally they  differ  but  little,  ex- 
cept in  colour.  G.  adscendens 
produces  many  weakly  stems,  de- 
cumbent at  first,  but  rising  after- 
wards at  a  short  distance  from 
the  crown.  The  flowers,  which 
are  blue,  are  in  some  of  the  forms 
intense,  and,  but  for  the  peculiarity 
of  its  calyx  and  lateness  in  flower- 
ing, it  might  be  taken  for  G. 
asclepiadea,  which  it  very  much 
resembles.  The  stems  rise  from  a 
tuft  of  lanceolate  leaves,  those  on 
the  stem  being  narrower  than 
those  at  the  base  and  produced 
in  pairs,  gener.ally  facing  one 
way.  The  flowers,  which  are  blue, 
are  produced  in  terminal  clusters 
and  in  the  axils  of  the  upper- 
most leaves.  It  requires  a  deep 
soil,  owing  to  its  forming  long 
tap  roots,  and  thrives  best  in  a 
shady  position.  It  commences  to 
flower  in  July,  and  continues  in 
bloom  until  September.  It  is  a 
native  of  Siberia.  G.  decumbens 
is  said  to  be  a  form  of  this,  but 
of  dwarfer  growth.  The  variety 
of  G.  d,  Pallasi,  figured  in  Kegel's 
Gartenflora,  is  very  handsome 
and  desirable.  Its  flowers  are  deep 
blue,  and  the  plant  has  the  lowly 
habit  of  G.  Walujewi. 

G.  AFFiNis,  a  handsome  species 
of  recent  introduction,  bids  fair 
to  become  common.  It  is  much 
in  the  way  of  G.  septemfida, 
and  varies  in  height  from  6  inches 
to  1  foot.  The  leaves  are  oblong  or 
narrow  lanceolate  and  of  a  pretty 
light  green.  The  flowers,  which 
are  few,  sometimes  almost  solitary, 
are  an  inch  in  diameter,  funnel- 
shaped,  with  lobes  spreading  hori- 
zontally, and  of  a  fine  deep  vel- 
vety blue.  It  often  attains  a  trailing 
or  decumbent  habit,  and  is  well  suited  for  rocke- 
ries, where  is  seems  to  flourish  best  on  an  east 
exposure.  It  flowers  early  in  summer,  and  is  a 
native  of  California,  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

G.  ALGIDA. — This  Siberian  species  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Pallas  in  his  "  Flora  Rossica."  It  is 
allied  to  the  European  G.  Pneumonanthe,  though  it 
is  dwarfer,  very  robust  plants  being  only  about  a 
foot  high.  The  flowers  are  about  2  inches  long, 
white  or  yellowish  white,  spotted  and  streaked 
with  blue.  Pallas  found  it  growing  with  Rhode 
dendron  chrj'santhum  in  alpine  situations,  and  it 
has  since  been  found  to  have  a  wide  range.  This 
must  be  a  fine  showy  species,  and  it  is  satisfac- 


tory to  know  that  it  is  in  cultivation,  though  still 
rare. 

G.  Andrewsi,  of  which  the  accompanying 
plate  is  a  coloured  representation,  is  one  of  the 
few  American  plants  that  make  themselves  quite 
at  home  in  our  bog  gardens.  When  once  properly 
established  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
Gentians  in  cultivation,  and  one  which  never  fails 
to  produce  a  profusion  of  its  clear  amethystine 
flowers.  It  is  upright  in  habit  and  grows  from  1 
foot  to  2  feet  in  height ;  the  leaves,  which  are  lan- 
ceolate, have  rough  margins,  and  grow   on   the 


Gentiaua  asclepiadea. 

stem  in  opposite  pairs ;  the  flowers,  which  are 
barrel-shaped  and  produced  in  terminal  clusters, 
and  also  half  way  down  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
are  always  closed  at  the  month,  the  lobes  being 
obliterated,  and  represented  by  broad  fringed  or 
notched  appendages;  the  calyx  is  reflexed  or 
recurved — one  of  the  main  distinctive  characters 
between  this  and  its  near  ally,  G.  Saponaria.  It  is 
a  native  of  N.  America,  and  flowers  in  September. 
(Syn.,  G.  Saponaria.) 

G.  ASCLEPIADEA  (the  Swallow-wort)  is  a  tall 
and  very  handsome  species  which  requires  to  be 
grown,  as  at  Wisley,  by  the  square  yard  in  order 
to  develop  its  real  beauty.  It  grows  from  1  foot 
to  3  feet  high.    Its  stems  are  rather  weak,  but  in 


large  patches  it  makes  a  first-rate  border  plant, 
thriving  well  even  in  ordinary  garden  soil.  Its 
leaves,  which  are  oval-lanceolate,  run  to  narrow 
points  and  are  of  a  fine  lively  green  with  five  veins, 
which  meet  at  both  ends.  The  flowers,  whicii 
are  bell-shaped,  are  bright  deep  purplish  blue 
with  darker  spots  inside,  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
being  on  each  stem.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe.andflowersin  July  and  August.  Thevariety 
G.  a.  alba  has  a  habit  much  the  same  as  the  type. 
G.  BAVARICA. — This,  though  one  of  the  smallest, 
is  also  one  of  the  most  variable.  Specimens  of  it 
from  the  Valois  are  less  than  an 
inch  in  height,  whilst  those  from 
the  little  plain  of  Zermatt  are  over 
6  inches,  and  quite  lose  their  pretty 
rosette  habit.  It  seems  to  be  also 
variable  as  regards  requirements, 
being  as  much  at  home  in  prepared 
gritty  soil  as  in  a  peat  bog.  It, 
however,  prefers  a  place  among 
the  Droseras,  where  it  flourishes  in 
perfection.  In  early  spring  and 
summer  it  cannot  get  too  much 
water,  and  daily  showers  from  a 
watering-pot  may  be  given  with 
safety.  It  is  essential,  however, 
that  the  drainage  be  perfect.  Its 
flowers,  which  are  terminal,  are 
produced  one  on  each  stem  ;  they 
are  large  in  proportion  to  the  plant, 
velvety,  and  of  an  intense  Prussian 
blue ;  the  leave?,  which  have  a  yel- 
lowish tint,  are  smaller  and  more 
oval  than  those  of  G.  verna  and  are 
in  opposite  pairs.  It  comes  from 
the  alpine  meadows  of  Central  and 
South  Europe,  &c.,  and  flowers  in 
July.     (Syn.,  G.  serpyllifolia.) 

G.  BuRSEKi. — A  handsome  Gen- 
tian from  the  Eastern  Pyrenees, 
said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  G. 
lutea  and  G.  punctata,  which  is 
probable,  as  it  partakes  of  the 
characters  of  both.  It  produces 
tufts  of  long  elliptical  leaves,  from 
the  centre  of  which  rises  the  stout 
flowering-stem  from  a  foot  to  18 
inches  in  height;  the  flowers,  which 
are  yellow,  are  spotted  with  purple, 
campanulate,  in  dense  terminal 
clusters,  produced  in  July,  and  last 
a  considerable  time  in  beauty.  It 
thrives  best  in  a  peaty  loam  and 
requires  plenty  of  room,  as  it  sends 
out  young  shoots  from  the  base  of 
the  previous  year's  growth. 

G.  CILIATA. — This  is  a  pretty 
species,  and  one  which  is  useful  on 
rockeries,  as  it  adapts  itself  admir- 
ably to  the  fissures,  &c.,  between 
large  stones  and  thrives  well  in 
such  dry  positions  ;  the  stems  are 
about  a  foot  long,  producing  pretty, 
solitary,  fringed  flowers,  blue  or 
lightish  purple  in  colour.  The 
leaves  are  linear-oblong  and  point- 
ed, and  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
July  and  September.  It  is  a  native 
of  Southern  Europe  and  Siberia. 

G.  COEONATA.  —  A  Himalayan 
species  and  exquisitely  beautiful, 
but  rare,  if  indeed  the  true  plant, 
be  in  cultivation  at  all.  It  produces 
many  wiry,  decumbent  stems,  thickly  beset  with 
neat,  ovate-acute  leaves  in  opposite  pairs.  The 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  autumn,  are  a  lovely 
azure  or  sky-blue,  corona  shaped,  and  in  terminal 
bunches  of  from  six  to  nine  in  a  head. 

G.  CRINITA. — A  pretty  Gentian,  though  unfor- 
tunately only  of  biennial  duration.  It  generally 
grows  about  a  foot  in  height,  and  the  stems,  which 
are  much  branched,  terminate  with  large  clusters 
of  deeply  fringed  indigo-blue  flowers  ;  the  leaves 
are  lance-shaped,  cordate  at  the  base,  and  clasping 
the  stem.  It  thrives  in  a  moist,  peaty  soil,  and  is 
a  good  companion  to  the  closed  Gentian.  It 
flowers  in  September,  and  is  a  native  of  North 
America.    (Syn.,  G.  fimbriata.) 
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G.  CEUCIATA  (the  Cross-wort).— Common  in 
gardens,  and  one  of  the  easiest  to  cultivate.  It 
grows  well  in  any  moderately  dry  border  in  good 
loam,  but  seems  from  its  straggling,  loose  habit 
much  better  adapted  for  the  rockery.  The  stems 
are  from  a  foot  to  18  inches  in  length  ;  the  leaves 
in  pairs,  each  pair  crossing  the  next  alternately, 
broad,  lanceolate,  and  often  curled.  The  flowers, 
which  are  in  whorls,  contain  only  fonr  instead  of 
the  usual  live  segments.  They  are  deep  blue  and 
produced  from  May  until  August.  It  is  a  native 
of  Central  and  Southern  Europe. 

G.  FRIGIDA.— A  species  as  yet  rare  in  cultiva- 
tion, but,  from  its  singular  flowers,  worthy  of  more 
attention.  It  thrives  well  in  borders  in  rich,  moist 
soil,  and  is  also  useful  for  rockeries.  It  is  of  rather 
humble  stature,  being  rarely  more  than  6  inches 
high.  It  has  narrow,  thickish,  linear  leaves  in 
pairs,  and  sheathing  at  the  base.  The  flowers, 
consisting  of  from  one  to  three  together,  terminate 
the  stem ;  they  are  funnel-shaped,  about  2  inches 
long,  of  a  yellowish  white  tint  beset  with  purple 
dots,  and  very  pretty  and  lasting ;  they  are  pro- 


Geutiana  lutea. 

duoed  in  August  and  September.     It  comes  from 
the  alpine  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

G.  KURROO.— This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Himalayan  Gentians,  and  also  one  of  the 
easiest  to  cultivate,  accommodating  itself  to  cir- 
cumstances in  a  surprising  manner.  In  the  south 
of  Scotland  a  large  clump  of  it  in  an  ordinary 
border  is  not  considered  remarkable,  but  then 
alpine  ludian  plants  find  there  a  congenial  home. 
Grown  near  London  on  a  rockery  having  a  north 
aspect,  it  has  flowered  profusely,  eclipsing,  indeed, 
everything  else  for  the  time  being.  The  compost 
in  which  it  grows  is  a  rich  peaty  mixture,  and  it 
receives  copious  waterings  during  the  summer 
months.  It  forms  a  tuft  or  rosette  of  smooth,  lan- 
ceolate leaves  about  3  inches  long,  from  the  base 
of  which  rises  the  flower-stalk,  and  from  the  upper 


Geiiti.ina  Piieumonanthe. 


joints  spring  short  stalks  producing  single  flowers 
an  inch  broad  and  of  tlie  brightest  azure-blue. 
The  time  of  flowering  lasts  from  July  to  August. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Western  Himalayas,  and  is 
common  about  Kashmir  at  elevations  of  from 
5000  feet  to  11,000  feet. 


G.  LODERi.— This  is  another  beautiful  Hima- 
layan species  lately  introduced  by  Mr.  Loder, 
whose  name  it  bears.  The  seed  is  said  to  have 
been  collected  about  the  Lidar  Valley.  Its  flowers 
are  large,  blue,  fringed  between  the  larger  lobes, 
and  very  pretty.  The  leaves  are  oval  and  opposite. 
In  habit  it  is  straggly  and  unlike  any  of  the  others 
in  cultivation. 

G.  LUTEA  being  very  well  known  in  gardens, 
little  need  be  said  about  it.  It  is  essentially  a 
border  plant,  its  large,  bold  habit  rendering  it  very 
striking.  It  seems  to  be  partial  to  a  rich,  moist 
soil,  the  tap  root  descending  in  many  cases  very 
deeply.  It  grows  3  feet  or  4  feet  high,  and  pro- 
duces whorls  of  flowers  at  the  upper  joint,  about 
an  inch  broad  and  of  a  good  yellow  colour.  It 
flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees. 

G.  MACROPHYLLA.  —This  differs  from  crnciata 
only  in  having  much  longer  leaves  and  in  being 
without  the  accessory  segments  to  the  corolla.  It 
forms  tufts  of  broad  lanceolate  foliage,  sheathing 
at  the  base.  Its  stems  are  at  first  prostrate,  but 
gradually  become  erect.  The  flowers,  which  are 
terminal,  are  collected  together  in  whorls,  dark 
blue,  and  produced  in  July  and  August.  It  is  a 
native  of  Siberia,  where  it  is  found  in  elevated 
meadows. 

G.  ORNATA. — This  handsome  little  Himalayan 
Gentian  seems  to  be  quite  at  home  in  the  Edinburgh 
Dotanic  Garden.  There  I  remarked  a  large  patch 
of  it  on  the  rookery,  where,  judging  by  the  innu- 
merable brown , flower-stalks  with  which  it  was 
beset,  it  flowers  profusely.  It  will  be  found  to  do 
well  in  a  peaty  mixture,  and  in  the  sunny  south 
should  be  grown  on  the  shady  side  of  a  rockery. 
It  forms  little  tufts  of  numerous  stems  ?>  inches  or 
4  inches  long,  spreading  from  a  common  centre. 
The  leaves  are  small,  oval,  and  pointed.  The 
flowers,  which  are  produced  singly  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  are  funnel-shaped  and  intensely 
blue.  It  flowers  early  in  May  and  June,  and  is  a 
native  of  Sikkim,  where  it  occurs  at  elevations  of 
from  l.^^OOO  feet  to  1C,000  feet. 

G.  PANNONICA,  a  rare  species,  and  nearly  allied 
to  the  more  common  G.  punctata.  It  grows  from 
1  foot  to  2  feet  high.  Its  leaves  are  oval,  lanceo- 
late, and  beset  more  or  less  with  sheathing  scales 
at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  both  terminal  and 
axillary  in  clusters  ;  tube,  yellowish,  dotted  with 
purple,  and  dense  at  the  mouth.  It  flowers  in 
June  and  July,  and  comes  from  the  European 
Alps.  It  has  been  referred  to  punctata  and  to 
purpurea. 

G.  Pneujionanthe  (the  Marsh  Gentian)  is  a 
British  plant,  and  though  not  plentiful  over  a 
wide  area,  it  is  far  from  being  scarce  on  the  moors 
around  P,agshot.  It  is  seldom  met  with  in  gardens, 
but  this  is  more  owing  to  its  aquatic  or  semi- 
aquatic  requirements  than  to  its  lack  of  beauty. 
It  may  be  had  in  perfection  in  an  artificial  bog, 
where,  when  doing  well,  it  is  truly  handsome.  It 
grows  about  a  foot  in  height  and  has  numerous 
slender  upright  stems,  terminated  by  clusters  of 
rich  blue  flowers  and  often  striped  with  white. 
They  appear  in  August  and  September. 

G.  PUNCTATA  is  a  handsome  species,  not  un- 
common in  gardens.  It  grows  about  2  feet  high  : 
its  leaves  are  shorter  and  more  ovate  than  in  G. 
pannonica  ;  the  flowers,  which  are  in  clusters  at  the 
extremities  of  the  stem,  are  pale  yellow,  spotted 
irregularly  with  purple.  It  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  inhabits  the  high  mountain  ranges  of 
Europe. 

G.  PURPUREA. — This  is  said  to  be  a  variety  of 
punctata,  thoueh  the  flowers  are  distinct,  their 
colour  being  different  from  that  of  any  other 
Gentian.  It  grows  about  2  feet  in  height.  Its 
leaves,  which  are  broad  and  oval-shaped,  are  in 
pairs,  sheathing  at  the  base :  its  flowers,  consisting 
of  from  four  to  eight  together,  are  terminal, 
bell-shaped,  and  of  a  curious  dark,  dingy  purple 
colour.  It  thrives  best  in  partial  shade  in  rich, 
well-drained  loam,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  European  Alps.  There  are 
both  rose  and  white  varieties  of  it,  but  not,  we 
believe,  now  in  cultivation. 


G.  PYRBNAiCA.— This  little  Pyrenean  alpine 
gem  grows  only  2  inches  or  .1  inches  high.  Its 
flowers,  which  are  large,  are  deep  blue,  with  fine 
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prettily  fringed  appendages  between  the  lobes 
and  produced  singly  on  each  stem  ;  the  leaves  are 
few  and  narrow.    It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

G.  Saposaria  (the  Soapwort)  is  with  us  one  of 
the  most  accommodating  of  American  plants, 
although  it  seems  to  be  most  at  home  in  situations 
similar  to  those  which  suit  G.  Andrewsi.  It  pro- 
duces many  upright  stems  about  2  feet  in  height, 
and  is  well  furnished  with  long  pointed  opposite 
leaves,  spreading  horizontally.  The  flowers  are 
terminal,  and  also  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves  ; 
they  appear  in  August  and  September,  are  pale 
blue  and  very  handsome,  club  or  barrel  shaped, 
and  partly  open  at  the  mouih.  It  is  a  native  of 
moist  woods  in  North  America.  (Syn.,  G.  Cates- 
biei.)  The  variety  named  linearis  is  in  cultivation 
under  the  name  of  Frcelichi,  and  differs  but  little 
from  .the  type. 

6.  septemfida  is  a  universal  favourite,  and 
one  that  adapts  itself  to  the  most  varied  circum- 
stances. It  grows  alike  well  in  sunshine  or  shade, 
provided  it  is  supplied  with  occasional  moisture. 
It  varies  very  much  according  to  the  situation  in 
which  it  is  placed,  thus  giving  rise  to  numtrous 
imaginary  forms.  One  of  these  forms,  figured  in 
I'axton's  Maiiuzine  of  Botatiy  under  the  name  of 
G.  gelida,  seems  to  be  permanent  in  character,  and 
therefore  is  figured  ia  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t. 
641)7,  as  G.  s.  var.  cordifolia.     G.  gelida,  ajel.ow- 


Gentiana  septemfida. 

flowered  kind  with  five  instead  of  three-veined 
leaves,  is  not  in  cultivation,  and  although  this 
fact  has  been  previously  published,  a  Gentian  is 
still  sold  under  that  name.  G.  septemfida  grows 
from  a  foot  to  IS  inches  high,  often  trailing,  but 
sometimes  sturdy  and  upright;  leaves  ovate, 
pointed,  and  somewhat  stem-clasping;  flowers 
large,  bright  blue,  whitish  in  the  throat,  fringed 
in  the  inter  lobes,  and  terminal.  It  flowers  in 
August  and  September,,  and  is  a  native  of  the 
Caucasus. 
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G.  TIBETICA,  although  a  species  of  recent  intro 
dnction,  has  already  added  much  to  the  confusion 
which  exists  in  this  genus,  owing  to  its  having 
been  circulated  under  the  names  of  affinis  and 
macrophylla.  It  grows  about  2  feet  high  and  has 
little  to  recommend    it  but    its    large  beautiful 
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leaver.  The  latter  grow  about  a  foot  long,  3 
inches  broad,  aud  are  bright  shiny  green.  The 
flowers  are  greyish  white.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
August  and  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas. 

G.  VERNA. — Although  this  is  a  native,  and  pre- 
sents no  real  difficulties  as  regards  cultivation,  it 
is  remarkable  how  seldom  it  is  met  with  in  gar 
dens.  If  there  at  all  it  is  generally  in  the  shape 
of  small  bits.  There  is,  however,  little  doubt 
that  it  might  be  had  in  perfection  in  most  gar 
dens  if  growers  could  at  once  hit  on  the  exact 
position  suited  to  it.  After  many  failures  we  have 
it  forming  dense  tufts  in  a  stiff  loam  on  an  east 
exposure  and  unshaded.  It  does  all  the  better  if 
surrounded  with  small  stones  half  buried,  and  a  cool 
bottom  and  plenty  of  moisture  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer are  essential  points.  As  received  from  the  Alps 
it  seems  to  vary  a  good  deal,  some  of  the  forms 
having  leaves  almost  the  size  and  texture  of  those 
of  G.  acaulis.  It  grows  from  1  inch  to  2  inches 
high,  forming  tufts  of  shining  oblong,  blunt,  firm- 
textured  leaves ;  the  flowers,  which  are  hardly  an 
inch  long,  are  funnel-shaped  and  of  a  rich  blue 
colour,  with  white  throat.  They  generally  appear 
in  April  and  May,  but  at  Kew  it  is  now  in  flower. 
Ct.  brachyphylla,  a  small  form  of  this,  comes  from 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  D.  K. 


Planting  Rosea.— In  lifting  a  quantity  of 
Eoses  lately  for  potting — some  that  had  been  laid 
in  temporarily,  and  others  that  had  stood  all  the 
summer  in  the  same  position — I  found  that  those 
lifted  in  autumn  and  laid  in  as  just  described 
were  much  more  active  at  the  root  than  those  that 
had  remained  undisturbed.  A  well-known  writer 
on  Roses  stated  in  The  Garden  some  time  ago 
that  root  disturbance  promoted  root  activity  ;  the 
statement  was  received  with  incredulity,  but  I  find 
from  several  instances  that  have  come  under  my 
observation  since  then  tha,t  such  is  substantially 
correct.  This  seems  to  confirm  the  advantages 
attributed  to  early  planting  or  transplanting,  and 
that  the  latter  is  of  benefit  to  Eoses  if  done  early 
in  the  season  there  can  be  little  doubt.  I  have 
frequently  seen  beds  of  dwarf  Eoses  said  to  be 
worn  out  restored  to  health  and  vigour  by  simply 
lifting    and    replanting  them.     I  would  recom- 


mend anyone  having  beds  of  dwarf  Eoses  planted 
several  years,  and  that  are  deteriorating,  to  lift 
them  early  next  season,  say  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, and  trench  up  the  bed  two  spits  deep,  adding 
some  good  rotten  manure  and  fresh  soil  •,  then  re- 
plant rather  deeper  than  before,  and  mulch  the 
surface  with  some  half-rotten  manure  to  keep  the 
roots  in  an  equable  state  as  to  moisture  and  from 
sudden  fluctuations  of  temperature.  Thus  treated, 
they  will  not  only  start  into  growth  more  strongly, 
but  will  increase  in  vigour  as  the  season  advances. 
I  feel  sure,  indeed,  that  if  the  practice  of  lifting 
and  replanting  was  generally  adopted,  we  should 
hear  less  of  llose  failures  than  we  now  do. — J.  G. 
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BEST  SOETS  OF  VEGETABLES. 

As  people  will  now  be  getting  in  their  season's 
supply  of  seeds,  a  few  words  as  to  the  best  sorts  of 
vegetables  may  be  of  use  to  many  in  making  their 
selections,  and  save  them  from  being  over-burdened 
with  varieties  that  differ  little  or  nothing  from 
others,  except  in  name.  Taking  them  alphabeti- 
cally, we  will  begin  with 

Asparagus. — The  best  are  the  Argenteuil  and 
Connover's  Colossal,  kinds  that  grow  to  a  great 
size,  the  former  being  extensively  cultivated  for 
the  French  and  English  markets,  in  which  huge 
heads  may  be  seen,  and  the  latter  being  a  favourite 
among  gardeners  in  this  country,  most  of  whom 
have  beds  of  it  now.  The  middle  of  March  is  quite 
time  enough  for  the  sowing,  which  should  be  made 
in  deeply  trenched,  highly  manured  ground,  in  rows 
a  yard  apart,  that  is,  if  the  plants  are  intended  to 
stand,  which  is  the  better  plan,  as,  however  care- 
fully lifted,  they  are  sure  to  suffer  a  check  at 
transplanting,  and  the  putting  in  two  or  three 
seeds  at  18  inches  asunder  saves  this,  as  all  but 
the  strongest  in  each  place  may  be  pulled  np  and 
discarded. 

Beets.— Of  these  there  are  many  sorts,  the  best 
among  them  all  being  Dell's  Crimson  and  Nut- 
ting's Dwarf  Eed.  Dell's  has  medium-sized  roots 
of  a  rich  deep  crimson,  which,  when  cooked,  are 
very  tender  and  of  excellent  flavour.  Nutting's  is 
also  a  fine  Beet,  possessing  the  same  good  quali- 
ties, but  is  distinct  in  its  foliage,  which  is  small 
and  not  so  deep  bronzy  a  shade  as  Dell's,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  very  rich  and  high  coloured.  The 
land  for  Beet  should  be  in  good  tilth,  but  not  fresh 
manured,  unless  the  manure  put  on  is  quite  rotten. 


Borecole  or  Kale  are  very  useful,  especially 
the  tall  and  dwarf  Green  Curled,  both  of  which 
are  very  hardy,  and  have  a  sweet,  tender  flavour. 
These  are  the  finest  for  winter,  but  for  spring  there 
are  none  equal  to  Asparagus  Kale,  which  yields  a 
great  number  of  the  most  delicious  sprouts,  melt- 
ing and  marrowy  when  tliey  are  cooked.  For 
garnishing,  a  few  of  the  variegated  Kale  should 
be  grown,  as  the  leaves,  besides  being  curled,  have 
beautiful  markings  or  suffusions  of  colour,  varying 
from  white  up  to  rich  crimson. 

Broccoli  are  in  almost  endless  variety,  and 
should  be  divided  into  early,  second  early,  and 
late  sorts,  the  finest  among  the  first  being 
Veitch's  Protecting  Autumn,  which  comes  in  im- 
mediately after  their  grand  Giant  Cauliflower, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles,  and  lasts  on, 
if  sharp  frosts  keep  off,  till  Snow's  or  Back 
house's  follow.  The  last  mentioned,  when  it  can 
be  had  true,  is  a  fine  kind,  forming  very  close 
white  heads,  which  are  well  protected  by  the 
leaves  folding  closely  over  the  hearts.  For  cut- 
ting in  spriog  none  are  better  than  Veitch's  Spring 
White,  Dilcock's  Bride,  and  Penzance,  the  latter 
being  the  sort  which  is  so  extensively  grown  in 
Cornwall  and  sent  from  thence  to  London  and 
other  markets  in  such  quantities  all  through  the 
latter  part  of  the  winter.  Veitch's  is  an  early 
kind,  having  medium-sized  heads  that  are  pure 
white  and  well  protected,  and  Dilcock's  Bride  is 
large  and  of  the  same  desirable  colour.  For  late 
use  Model  is  the  best,  as  it  is  very  hardy,  and  bears 
close  handsome  heads  that  are  hearted  over  and 
preserved  from  spring  frosts.  Cattell's  Eclipse  is 
also  an  excellent  kind  that  has  hard  woody 
stems,  which  enable  it  to  stand  the  severest  of 
winters,  its  only  fault  being  that  the  heads  are 
not  quite  so  white  as  the  others.  Sander's 
Protecting  is  a  fine  variety  that  comes  in  about 
the  end  of  April  and  lasts  in  cutting  for  nearly  a 
month  after  if  the  plantation  is  large.  The  way 
to  grow  Broccoli  is  to  plant  them  i  feet  apart  and 
have  a  row  of  Potatoes  between,  as  the  latter  crop 
being  cleared  off  early  allows  them  plenty  of 
room  with  full  light  and  air,  when  they  not  only 
develop  themselves  properly,  but  become  firm  and 
large  in  the  stems,  which  may  be  earthed  up  and 
made  proof  against  frost.  If  they  are  planted 
nearer,  it  should  be  in  hard  land  that  has  not  been 
dug,  for  though  they  may  not  grow  so  big,  they 
will  be  more  consolidated  and  hardier  than  when 
their  progress  through  summer  is  rapid.  Another 
thing  that  tells  against  Broccoli  standing  the 
winter  is  sowing  too  thickly,  which  causes  the 
plants  to  become  drawn  and  long  in  the  leg,  in- 
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as  when  in  an  undecomposed  state  it  is  almost 
sure  to  make  them  fangy  by  preventing  the  down- 
ward course  of  the  tap  roots,  and  this  obstruction 
causes  them  to  branch  out  at  the  sides.  The  time 
for  sowing  is  the  middle  of  April  for  the  first  pull- 
ing, but  if  the  main  crop  is  in  a  month  afterwards, 
it  is  soon  enough,  as  the  seedlings  are  tender. 


stead  of  which  they  ought  to  be  dwarf  and  stocky 
at  the  time  of  planting,  and  to  get  them  in  this 
desirable  state  it  is  a  good  plan  to  prick  them  out 
in  rather  poor  soil,  after  which  they  will,  as  a  rule, 
be  found  to  lift  with  plenty  of  roots  and  large 
balls,  when,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  suffer 
little  or  no  check  on  removal. 
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Brussels  Sprouts. — The  tendency  of  late 
years  in  the  case  of  these  is  to  have  size,  which 
is  a  mistake,  as  small,  close-hearted,  firm  Sprouts 
are  far  better  than  the  large  loose  ones,  most  of 
which  are  strong  and  of  inferior  flavour.  If  a 
fine  selection  of  the  Imported  be  sown,  they  are 
sure  to  give  satisfaction  on  the  table,  but  if  those 
in  favour  at  shows  must  be  had,  then  Veitch's  Ex- 
hibition or  the  Aigburth  should  be  ordered  and 
grown.  Whichever  is  chosen  ought  to  be  sown  at 
latent  by  the  middle  of  March,  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  get  the  first  lot  up  under  glass,  as  it  is 
only  by  having  fine  strong  plants  early  that  large 
stalks  full  of  nice  sprouts  can  be  got.  Some  sow 
their  Brussels  Sprouts  where  they  are  to  stand  and 
thin  out,  so  as  to  save  transplanting,  under  which 
system  I  have  seen  them  quite  a  yard  high  and 
stout  in  proportion.  As  the  plants  are  gross 
feeders,  the  land  for  them  cannot  well  be  too  rich, 
and  it  is  important  that  it  be  deeply  worked,  that 
the  roots  may  find  their  way  down,  or  the  check 
will  be  great  during  dry  weather. 

Cabbages. — Although  there  are  many  kinds  of 
these,  three  or  four  are  quite  suflBcient  for  any 
garden,  the  two  best  for  coming  in  first  being 
Ellam's  Dwarf  and  Wheeler's  Imperial,  both  of 
which  are  small,  closp-hearted  sorts,  that  are 
tender  and  first-class  in  flavour  when  cooked.  To 
succeed  these  none  are  better  than  Enfield  Market 
and  Fnlham,  which  are  large  and  fine  in  quality, 
with  few  outside  leaves  when  they  turn  in.  The 
time  to  sow  is  the  middle  of  July  and  again  in 
August,  the  plants  raised  in  the  latter  month 
lasting  on  as  long  as  Cabbages  are  cared  for  in 
summer.  Ellam's  and  Wheeler's  may  be  planted 
in  rows  18  inches  apart  and  the  same  distance 
from  plant  to  plant,  but  the  larger  growers  require 
more  room.  Like  all  the  Brassicas,  Cabbages  re- 
quire plenty  of  manure,  and  in  dry  weather  are 
much  benefited  by  a  good  soaking  of  sewage. 
Couve  Tronchuda  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  it  is  a 
most  delicious  vegetable,  tender  and  marrowy  in 
texture  and  flavour.  To  have  it  fine,  the  seed 
must  be  sown  early  and  the  plants  got  out  by  the 
middle  of  May,  and  if  this  is  done,  the  heads  will 
be  fit  to  cut  in  October,  when  they  should  be 
used  before  being  injured  by  frost.  Chou  de 
Burghley  is  said  to  be  a  cross  between  a  Cabbage 
and  a  Broccoli,  but,  however  raised,  it  is  a  valuable 
vegetable,  as  it  forms  a  very  large,  long,  conical 
heart,  and  comes  into  use  all  through  the  winter, 
and  is  of  a  very  mild,  agreeable  flavour. 

Carrots. — There  are  two  sorts  of  these  that  are 
very  desirable,  the  one  being  the  French  Forcing 
and  the  other  James'  Intermediate,  the  first  named 
for  sowing  on  a  gentle  hotbed  in  sandy  soil  or  on 
a  warm  border,  to  be  pulled  and  used  when  young, 
and  James'  for  the  general  crop  in  the  open.  As  a 
dressing  on  the  ground  for  Carrots,  soot  is  the 
best  material,  and  this  should  be  scattered  on  and 
dug  in  before  sowing  the  seed,  when  it  will  be  a 
great  help  in  preventing  the  attacks  of  wireworm, 
to  which  Carrots  are  particularly  subject,  and  are 
often  quite  spoiled  by  their  ravages. 

Cauliflowers.— Early  London  is  usually 
relied  on  for  first  cutting,  and  very  good  it  is, 
the  best  for  succeeding  it  and  affording  a  supply 
during  summer  being  the  Walcheren,  and  for 
autumn  none  are  equal  to  Veitch's  Giant,  which 
produces  very  large,  close,  heavy  heads  that  come 
beautifully  white  and  well  protected  with  leaves. 
The  time  for  sowing  the  Early  London  is  the 
middle  or  end  of  August,  and  when  the  plants  are 
large  enough  to  handle  they  should  be  pricked 
out  close  under  a  wall  on  a  warm  border,  where 
they  will  winter  in  safety.  If  handlights  or  glass 
can  be  spared,  they  may  be  planted  or  potted 
singly  and  kept  in  cold  frames,  which  is  a  good 
plan,  as  then  they  may  be  turned  out  in  the  spring 
without  feeling  a  check.  To  have  the  Walcheren 
all  through  the  season  referred  to,  successional 
'  sowings  must  be  made,  commencing  in  March  and 

ending  in  June,  but  for  Veitch's  the  end  of  April 
is  quite  late  enough,  as  plants  of  that  variety  take 
a  long  time  to  turn  in.  Deep  cultivation  and 
rich  soil  are  the  things  needful  for  Cauliflower, 
and  during  summer  a  little  shade  and  a  cool 
position  are  desirable,  and  if  the  ground  along  the 


sides  of  the  rows  can  be  mulched,  that  will  be  a 
great  help  to  the  plant.s 

Celery. — If  this  is  wanted  for  salads  or  to  be 
used  in  an  uncooked  state,  the  best  to  grow  is  the 
Sandringham,  which  is  very  dwarf  and  solid  in 
leaf  stem  and  the  finest  of  all  for  crispness  and 
flavour.  Not  only  is  it  superior  in  the  points  re- 
ferred to,  but  as  it  is  so  dwarf  and  stocky,  it 
requires  but  little  earthing  to  blanch  it,  and  it  is 
easily  protected  during  the  winter,  as  there  is  then 
so  little  of  its  top  exposed  to  the  weather.  For 
culinai-y  parposes  the  larger  sorts  are  desirable, 
and  among  these  none  are  better  than  Major 
Clark's  Solid  Red  and  Wright's  Giant  White;  to 
get  these  of  full  size  they  should  be  sown  in 
gentle  heat  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  as 
soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  it  is  necessary 
to  prick  them  out  in  rich  light  soil  on  a  half-spent 
hotbed  or  a  hard  bottom,  where  they  can  be  kept 
close  under  glass  for  a  time  to  give  them  a  start, 
when  they  should  be  freely  watered,  as  any  check 
through  dryness  or  other  causes  will  make  them 
bolt.  This  being  so,  it  is  important  at  the  time 
of  planting  to  lift  them  with  good  balls  and  give 
them  a  thorough  soaking  as  soon  as  they  are  in  the 
trenches,  which  ought  not  to  be  deep,  but  heavily 
manured,  and  the  manure  well  mixed  up  with  the 
soil. 

Cucumbers  are  so  numerous  and  so  good,  that 
it  seems  invidious  to  pick  out  just  two  or  three  ; 
but  those  who  grow  Telegraph  or  Tender  and 
True  for  summer  and  Sion  House  Improved  for 
winter  are  sure  to  be  satisfied,  as  their  bearing 
qualities  and  flavour  are  first  rate,  and  Tender  and 
"True  is  so  handsome  in  shape,  as  to  be  one  of  the 
very  best  for  show  purposes.  To  have  them  free 
from  bitterness,  crisp,  and  juicy,  they  must  be 
quickly  grown,  which  can  only  be  done  by  giving 
them  fresh,  rich  soil  and  a  brisk  moist  heat,  either 
from  fermenting  material  or  hot  water,  or,  better 
still,  a  combination  of  the  two,  as  then  a  more 
genial  atmosphere  can  be  maintained  and  the 
temperature  kept  regular  under  any  state  of  the 
weather. 

Endive. — Of  this  two  kinds  are  enough,  the 
green  curled  and  the  round-leaved  Batavian,  and 
if  these  are  sown  about  the  middle  of  July  and 
planted  out  when  large  enough,  they  will  be  large 
and  fine  for  lifting  to  blanch  in  sheds  or  frames 
late  in  the  autumn. 

Leeks  are  becoming  much  more  used  than  they 
were  at  one  time,  and  as  the  quality  of  all  is  about 
the  same,  size  is  a  point  that  has  most  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  in  this  respect  Ayton  Castle  Giant  has 
it,  but  to  get  even  this  variety  to  its  full  dimen- 
sions early  sowing  must  be  resorted  to,  and  the 
best  way  is  to  raise  the  plants  in  heat  at  the  end 
of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  and  after- 
wards treat  them  the  same  as  advised  for  Celery, 
as  they  requtte  trenches  and  blanching  to  have 
them  with  big  edible  stems. 

Lettuces. — These  come  in  two  classes,  Cabbage 
and  Cos,  the  Cabbage  being  used  principally  for 
cooking  and  the  Cos  kinds  for  salads,  for  which 
latter  purpose  none  are  superior  to  Veitch's  Superb 
White,  and  the  Paris  White  for  summer  ;  and  for 
standing  during  winter  Hicks  Hardy  Cos  and  the 
Bath  Brown  Cos  are  quite  unrivalled.  Among  the 
Cabbage  varieties,  the  Victoria  and  Neapolitan  are 
the  most  desirable,  and  these  may  be  sown  at  in- 
tervals from  April,  according  to  the  demand,  and 
the  same  with  the  White  Cos  ;  but  the  Brown  and 
Hick's  should  not^be  put  in  till  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust, unless  they  are  wanted  for  cutting  early  in 
autumn.  To  have  Lettuces  sweet,  crisp,  and  suc- 
culent they  must  have  rich  ground  and  be  quickly 
grown,  and  to  save  transplanting,  which  causes 
such  a  check  to  young  plants  during  the  summer, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  in  rows  where  they  are  to 
stand  and  thin  out,  so  as  to  -leave  them  standing 
at  the  distance  required. 

Onioxs. — The  varieties  of  these  are  ever  increas- 
ing, but  few,  if  any,  will  beat  the  good  old  Read- 
ing and  James's  Keeping  to  sow  for  winter  use,  and 
to  come  in  before  these  are  ready  the  Giant  Rocca 
is  one  of  the  best,  and  this  should  be  sown  in  Au- 
gust and  the  other  two  about  the  middle  of  March. 


To  obtain  fine  large  bulbs  the  land  for  them  must 
be  heavily  manured  and  deeply  worked,  as  it  is 
surprising  what  a  way  the  roots  go  down  ;  but 
though  Onions  like  a  loose  bed  below,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  it  firm  and  solid  above,  or  instead  of 
bulbing  properly  they  are  apt  to  grow  with  large 
necks,  and  are  then  of  no  value  for  storing.  The 
best  kind  for  pickling  is  the  Silver  Skin,  and  this 
should  be  sown  on  very  hard,  poor  soil,  when  the 
bulbs,  if  the  plants  are  not  thinned,  may  be  had 
about  the  size  of  marbles,  in  which  small  state 
the}'  are  prized. 

Parsnips.—  Of  these  there  are  two  worth  grow- 
ing, the  Hollow  Crown  and  The  Student,  the  first 
of  which  is  large  and  good,  and  the  latter  small 
and  of  excellent  quality  and  flavour.  Loose  light 
land  is  the  thing  for  Parsnips,  and  they  cannot 
well  be  sown  too  early,  the  middle  of  February 
being  a  good  time  if  the  land  is  then  in  fair 
order. 

Radishes. — For  forcing,  the  early  scarlet  and 
white  Turnip  and  the  French  Breakfast  are  the 
best,  but  for  summer  use  Wood's  Frame  and  the 
Long  Scarlet  ,stand  the  heat  better ;  to  get 
them  young  and  good,  frequent  small  sowings 
have  to  be  made. 

Spinach. — The  round  is  the  sort  to  grow  for 
summer  use  and  the  prickly  for  winter,  but  it  is 
difficult,  even  under  the  most  skilful  management, 
to  keep  up  a  supply  during  hot  weather,  and  as  a 
substitute  then  the  New  Zealand  should  be  culti- 
vated, or  the  Perpetual  Beet  sown,  as  with  either 
of  these  in  the  garden  there  is  always  plenty  to 
pick  at.  The  first  sowing  for  spring  gathering 
may  be  made  as  early  as  February  and  the 
round  for  winter  by  the  middle  of  August,  a  warm 
sunny  position  being  necessary  to  keep  it  in  growth. 
In  starting  with  the  New  Zealand  it  is  necesfary 
to  raise  the  plants  in  pots  in  heat  and  turn  them 
out  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  if  this  is  done 
on  an  old  spent  hotbed,  the  yield  will  be  great. 

Tomatoes  are  now  coming  very  largely  into  use 
and  the  last  addition  to  the  many  fine  sorts  is  the 
best.  This  is  the  Hackwood  Park  Prolific,  which 
is  an  early  vaiiety,  bearing  handsome,  large-tizcd 
smooth  fruit,  in  long  clusters  that  show  freely  all 
up  the  stems.  Hathaway 's  Excelsior  is  also  a  re- 
markably fine  kind  that  produces  heavy  crops, 
but  to  enable  any  of  the  Tomatoes  to  set  their 
flowers  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  well  supplied 
with  tepid  water  and  to  mulch  over  the  roots,  or 
the  blooms  fall.  As  the  season  at  best  is  short  for 
ripening  them,  the  plants  should  be  raised  early 
by  sowing  seed  in  February.  Get  the  plants 
up  strong  and  hardened  ready  for  planting  out 
by  the  last  week  in  iMay,  when  they  ought  to  be 
protected  during  the  night  by  having  some  kind 
of  covering  in  front,  or  placed  round  or  over  them 
if  they  are  out  in  the  open ;  where  so  planted,  they 
must  have  a  hot  sunny  position,  or  the  fruit  will 
not  be  ripe  by  the  autumn.  Where  it  can  be  spared 
a  light  house  is  the  place  to  grow  Tomatoes,  as 
there  they  may  be  kept  in  large  pots  or  planted 
out  and  run  up  under  the  roof,  and  if  thinned 
out,  when  the  shoots  need  that  attention,  the  crop 
will  be  heavy. 

Peas. — These  are  becoming  much  too  numerous, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  a  most  ditlicult  matter  with 
many  to  know  which  to  select,  but  those  who  have 
had  experience  with  them  keep  to  a  very  few 
varieties,  for  after  all  there  are  none  to  beat  the 
sterling  old  kinds ;  Veitch's  Perfection  among 
the  dwarfs  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  among  the  tall  sorts 
have  never  been  beaten.  Although  these  are  so 
good,  and  the  very  best  that  can  be  obtained  for 
summer,  we  must  have  some  that  are  earlier  for  a 
first  gathering,  and  if  these  are  to  be  grown  in  a 
frame  or  under  glass,  Chelsea  Gem  or  American 
Wonder  are  the  ones  to  choose,  as  both  are  re- 
markably dwarf  and  very  prolific.  For  sowing  on 
borders  none  are  better  than  Kentish  Invicta 
and  William  I.,  and  to  follow  on  immediately 
after  these  a  row  or  two  of  Days  Sunrise  or 
Advancer  should  be  put  in,  and  these  ought  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  two  first-mentioned  above. 
Almost  any  land  of  fair  average  quality  will  grow 
early  Peas,  but  to  produce  them  in  quantiiy 
during  the  summer  the  ground  must  be  specially 
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prepared  by  digging  trenches  and  manuring  the 
bottom,  when  they  should  be  nearly  filled  in  again 
with  soil  and  the  Peas  sown.  These  rows  ought 
not  to  be  nearer  than  say  from  6  feet  to  10  feet, 
according  to  the  kind  of  Peas  grown,  as  they  bear 
far  better  wide  apart,  and  Celery  may  be  planted 
between,  which  position  is  just  suited  for  it,  as 
daring  the  hottest  weather  it  delights  in  half  shade. 
Sparrows,  which  are  so  troublesome  in  most 
gardens,  may  easily  be  kept  off  the  rows  by 
runniag  three  or  four  lines  of  black  cotton  along, 
which,  if  just  clear  of  the  heads  of  the  young 
Peas  and  strained  tight,  alarm  them  greatly, 
and  they  flee  from  the  unseen  danger  at  once. 

Potatoes. — The  name  of  these  is 
legion,  but  for  all  that  there  are  only 
a  limited  few  that  are  of  really  first- 
rate  quality  when  cooked  for  table, 
although  there  are  plenty  of  fine  shape 
and  very  handsome  appearance.  It  is 
not  these,  however,  that  most  growers 
want,  and  to  suit  the  generality  of 
people  none  are  better  in  the  kidney 
class  for  first  use  than  the  good  old 
Ashleaf,  which  possesses  good  flavour. 
Myatt's  is  a  variety  of  it,  and  is  nearly 
equal  and  much  more  prolific,  but  a 
fortnight  later  in  coming  in.  Welford 
Park  is  a  valuable  kind  that  has  a 
future,  and  Magnum  Bonum  is  the 
best  for  a  general  crop.  Among  the 
rounds,  Paterson's  Victoria,  Bed  font 
Prolific,  Schoolmaster,  and  Vicar  of 
Laleham  are  the  finest,  but  these,  as 
do  all  others,  vary  a  good  deal  in 
different  soils,  which  have  great  in- 
fluence on  Potatoes  ;  those  from  fields 
composed  of  sandy  poor  land  are 
generally  superior  to  those  cultivated 
in  gardens,  from  which  highly  ma- 
nured ground  they  are  mostly  close 
and  unpleasant  in  flavour. 

Turnips.— At  one  time  it  was  a 
difficult  matter  to  compass  the  season 
with  a  supply  of  these  esculents,  as 
long  before  spring-sown  ones  came  in 
the  autumn  bulbs  had  started  to  run 
up  to  flower,  but  with  the  Extra  Early 
Milan  a  month  is  saved,  as  this  kind  is 
quite  that  timein  advance  of  all  others. 
To  succeed  this  the  Snowball  is  the 
best,  and  to  follow  on  during  the 
summer  and  autumn,  Veitch's  Red 
Globe  is  superior  to  any,  as  it  is  free 
from  that  rank,  hot  flavour  peculiar  to 
most  othersduring  the  seasons  referred 
to.  For  the  first  sowing  a  warm,  shel- 
tered border  is  the  best  place,  but  for 
succession  a  cool  spot  should  be  chosen, 
the  land  most  suitable  being  that  in 
good  tilth  and  not  freshly  manured,  as 
when  over-rich  the  Turnips  run  more 
to  leaf  than  is  desirable. 

Vegetable  Mabeows  are  not  at  all 
numerous  in  sorts,  the  best  among  them 
being  the  Custard,  unless  this  is  beaten 
by  the  new  comer  named  Pen-y-Byd, 
which  has  the  merit  of  being  a  small 
round  kind  and  very  prolific  in  habit. 
The  shape  of  the  Custard  is  taking,  but 
the  others  being  long  or  oval  are  not 
useful  for  dishing.    To  have  Marrows 
early,  a  hotbed  is  necessary,  and  on  it 
some  rich  soil  should  be  placed  and  the  plantsturned 
out  under  hand-lights  early  in  May  or  before,  and  if 
kept  close  for  a  time  till  they  get  a  good  start  they 
will  soon  fruit  and  be  ready  for  cutting.      J.  S. 


sweetness,  and  Telegraph  and  Pride  of  the  Mar- 
ket for  those  who  do  not  like  sweet  Peas  ;  third, 
for  their  productiveness  and  exhibition  qualities. 
They  are,  moreover.  Peas  that  all  market  gar- 
deners should  grow  for  this  reason  :  some  cus- 
tomers like  a  sweet  Pea,  and  others  do  not,  and, 
of  course,  a  market  gardener  has  to  study  all  tastes. 
"  W.  I.  M,"  says  we  make  two  sowings  of  Tele- 
phone at  an  interval  of  a  fortnight— a  long  row  of 
each ;  but  why  a  long  row  of  each  if  it  is  only 
fit  for  exhibition  ?  As  regards  stakes,  allow  me  to 
tell  "  W.  I.  M."  that  market  gardeners  in  this 
neighbourhood  stake  nearly  all  their  second  and 
late  varieties  ;  they  consider  that  it  would  not  pay 


of  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  is  especially  valuable  where 
the  soil  is  light  and  tall  stakes  not  easy  to  pro- 
cure. There  is  no  doubt  about  the  quality  of  this 
or  any  other  variety  allied  to  Ne  Plus  Ultra  being 
first  rate.— W.  I.  M. 


Gentiaua  affinia. 


The  most  profitable  Peas.— I  see  (p.  69) 

that  "  W.  I.  M."  says  he  has  grown  Telegraph, 
Telephone,  Stratagem,  and  Pride  of  the  Market 
as  long  as  any  private  gardener  in  the  country.  I, 
as  an  amateur  gardener,  can  make  a  similar 
statement.  "  W.  I.  M."  asks  us  to  explain  why  we 
should  grow  four  such  Peas  as  those  just  named. 
My  reason  is,  first,  because  I  think  there  are  no 
four  Peas  that  have  a  stronger  or  more  robust  con- 
stitution ;  second,  because  they  are  four  Peas  that 
will  suit  all  tastes — Telephone  and  Stratagem  for 


them  to  grow  late  Peas  without  stakes.  I  have 
seen  from  one  to  two  acres  of  Peas  all  staked, 
and  that  with  bought  stakes,  too.  "  J.  C.  C."  says 
(p.  69)  that  he  has  to  study  quality,  and  that,  in 
his  opinion.  Telephone  is  only  fit  for  exhibition. 
Will  he  kindly  give  us  the  name  or  names  of  the 
Peas  that  he  finds  much  better  in  quality  than 
Telephone  ?— Henhy  Marriott,  Frosjiect  Hmise, 
Skirbeelt,  Boston,  Lxncolnsliire. 

Pea  Omega— Mr.  John  Roberts  (p.  47) 
speaks  very  highly  of  this  variety,  and  is  surprised 
I  omitted  to  include  it  in  my  list  of  profitable 
Peas.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  does  not  grow  satis- 
factorily on  our  heavy  land,  but  on  lighter  soils  it 
is  found  to  be  very  serviceable,  especially  for  late 
crops.     It  is  correctly  described  as  a  dwarf  form 


WINTER  SALAD  PLANTS. 
Throughout    the    summer  and  during   genial 
weather  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  have  a  good  and 
constant  supply  of  salad  plants  in  gardens  of  all 
sizes,  but  as  winter  comes  on  the  supply,  both  in 
quality  and  variety,  shortens,  or  in  many  instances 
ceases  altogether.     Sometimes  the  severity  of  the 
weather  causes  this ;  in  other  oases  it  is  the  fault 
of  the   cultivator    in   not  doing  his 
utmost  to  extend  the  salad  season  as 
long   as  possible.     The   most  tender 
kinds  of  summer  Lettuces  do  not  grow 
well  late  in  autumn  or  early  winter, 
but  there  are  special  winter  varieties 
which,  if  planted  in  asheltered  position 
late  in  summer,  will  continue  to  grow 
and   keep   fresh  and  good   until  far 
into   winter.     Those    who    possess  a 
few  frames  or  handlights  with  water- 
tight roofs   may  keep  Lettuces  good 
during    most    of    the    winter.     They 
should  be  lifted   before  frost  injures 
them  and  planted  closely  together  in 
ashes.     So  long  a,  they  can  be  kept 
moderately    dry     they    will    remain 
good.     On  fine  days  the  lights  should 
be  taken  quite  off  them,  and  in  wet 
weather   they   should    be  kept    con- 
stantly shut.     The  broad-leaved  Bata- 
vian  Endive  is  hardier  than  any  Let- 
tuce and  one  of  the  very  best  of  winter 
salad  plants.     It  becomes  one  broad 
mass  of  firm  leaves,  and  should  never 
be  tied  up  for  blanching  until  a  fort- 
night or  so  before  it  is  wanted.     So 
long  as  the  plants  are  left  untied  there 
is  not  much  danger  of  their  decaying, 
but  when  tied  up  in  wet  weather  the 
inner  leaves  soon  rot.     It  will  bear  a 
few  degrees  of  frost,  and  should  only 
be  taken  under  cover  in   quantities 
consisting  of  a  few  dozens  at  a  time. 
If  lifted  with  good  balls  of  soil  and 
planted  in    a    frame  amongst  ashes 
and  then  covered  over  and  kept  in  the 
dark  and  from  wet,  they  will  blanch 
nicely  without  being  tied  up.     This 
variety  may  also  be  blanched  in  the 
open  by  tying  it  up  or  placing  a  flower- 
pot upside  down  over  each  plant,  with 
a  broad  slate  or  tile  on  the  top  to  keep 
out  wet.    We  have  placed  quantities 
of  it   in    a   dark  shed,  but  there   it 
soon    decayed.    Chicory,  or    Witloof, 
as  some  choose  to  call  it,  is  a  useful 
winter  salad  plant.     Roots   of  about 
nine  months  old  are  the  best  for  forcing. 
They  should  be  taken  up  and  potted  as 
closely  as  they  will  stand  together  in 
1 0-inch  pots.  Then  plunge  them  in  a  bed 
of  leaves  or  other  fermenting  material, 
and  tender,  creamy  growths  will  push 
up  in  abundance.  All  the  green  points 
may  be  cut  off  in  potting  them,  and  the 
whole  may  be  cut  over  when  ready  for 
use,  as  a  second  crop  will  push  up  in  a 
short  time.  This  is  one  of  the  easiest  of 
plants  to  cultivate  and  the  surest  to  give  satisfac- 
tion.    Radishes  are  never-failing    salad    plants. 
The  China  Rose  variety,  sown  in  October,  will  bulb 
now  and  onwards  throughout  the  winter,  let  the 
weather  be  what  it  may.     This  is  the  only  Radish 
worth  growing  for  winter.    It  is  as  hardy  as  a 
Houseleek,  and  as  tender  as  if  of  May  production. 
We  have  pulled  them  up  about  the  size  of  one's 
fist,  and  they  have  been  as  tender  then  as  when 
only  a  quarter  the  size.     Those  who  grow  this 
Radish  will  always  have  at  least  one  kind  of  salad 
vegetable  in  winter.     Mustard  and  Cress,  which 
everyone  values,  are  easily  grown  if  a  little  heat 
can  be  give  them.  They  are  the  only  things  which 
can  be  got  up  quickly  to  supply  some  deficiency, 
as  they  can  always  be  grown  to  be  fit  for  use  in 
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ten  days.  Som  etimes  the  seed  can  be  sown  on  the 
snrf ace  of  a  Vin  e  border,  or  a  little  soil  may  be  put 
into  shallow  catting  boxes.  Sow  in  these,  and  put 
them  into  60°,  and  give  plenty  of  light.  The  soil 
shonld  be  very  firm,  moderately  moist,  and  the 
seed  shonld  not  be  covered  over.  Water,  too,  may 
be  withheld  until  the  plants  are  up,  and  when 
about  2  inches  high  move  them  into  a  cool  place 
and  keep  them  there  until  used.  Beetroots  are 
excellent  additions  to  winter  salads,  and  they  may 
be  kept  fresh  and  good  if  stored  in  any  outhouse 
or  cellar  throughout  the  winter.  J.  MuiB. 


NEW  T'.  OLD  SEEDS. 
Before  obtaining  sufficient  new  seeds  for  the 
year  it  is  customary  with  many  to  overhaul  what 
are  left  from  the  preceding  season— a  wise  pro- 
ceeding, as  doubtless  in  many  cases  it  is  a  means 
of  curtailing  expenditure,  which  most  of  us 
are  called  upon  to  study  now-a-days.  At  the  same 
time,  in  the  matter  of  purchasing  seeds  we  may 
be  too  parsimonious,  and  I  venture  to  remind  em- 
ployers especially  that  it  is  the  reverse  of  econo- 
mical to  refuse  their  gardeners  reasonable  latitude 
in  this  matter.  ^Ye  require  good  varieties  and 
seeds  of  the  best  quajity,  and  without  them  we 
ought  not  to  be  expected  to  keep  pace  with  those 
who  do  get  them.  As  it  happens,  many  of  the 
best  sorts  of  vegetables  are  rather  the  dearest  to 
buy,  and  many  are  tempted  to  order  cheaper 
sorts,  and  yet,  perhaps,  will  be  the  first  to  com- 
plain if  the  result  is  not  quite  satisfactory. 
Collections  of  seeds  are  particularly  tempting. 
In  one  sense  they  are  cheap,  and  in  another 
they    are    dear— cheap,    because    in    no    other 


such,  for  instance,  as  may  be  had  by  sifting  over  a 
heap  of  old  potting  soil.  In  any  case,  even  where 
the  ground  is  light  and  warm,  it  is  advisable  to 
sow  old  seeds  much  more  thickly  than  new  ones, 
this  being  the  only  way  to  secure  an  even  plant. 
Those  who  have  heavy  land  to  deal  with  will  do 
well  to  sow  old  seeds  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  choice 
vegetables  either  on  slight  hotbeds  or  in  boxes, 
pans,  or  pots  of  fine  soil,  placing  these  in  a  little 
warmth.  Peas,  Beans,  Onions,  Asparagus,  Sea- 
kale,  Rhubarb,  Globe  Artichokes  all  transplant 
readily,  and  the  four  last  named  are  best  raised  in 
heat,  while  it  is  possible  to  secure  more  plants 
of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Cauliflowers,  Let- 
tuces, and  such  like  in  a  pan  or  box  of  soil 
than  are  frequently  obtained  on  a  good  sized 
open  piece  of  ground.  These  methods,  how- 
ever, necessitate  much  extra  labour  in  the  shape 
of  pricking  out  or  transplanting,  and  I  merely 
mention  them  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
must  rely  largely  upon  seeds  of  an  inferior 
description.  A  ^mixture  of  oil  and  new  seeds  is 
sometimes  advantageous,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Turnips  and  other  members  of  the  Brassica  tribe. 
The  new  seeds,  being  the  first  to  germinate,  may 
be  destroyed  by  one  of  the  piany  enemies  common 
to  gardens,  and  the  older  seeds,  coming  up  later, 
escape.  As  a  rule,  I  prefer  new  seeds  and  also 
those  bought  to  any  that  we  can  save,  with  the 
exception  of  Peas  and  Beans.  As  most  of  the 
seeds  of  the  two  last  named  are  saved  in  the  open 
fields  and  on  unslaked  plants,  there  is  naturally  a 
great  difEoulty  experienced  in  properly  ripening 
them  during  wet  seasons.  Seeing  that  we  can  now 


the  new  variety  has  any  really  good  properties 
non-existent  in  the  older  sorts  it  is  so  much  of  a 
gain,  and  it  will  not  fail  to  meet  with  full  appre- 
ciation ;  but  if  novelty  in  colour  is  all  that  can 
be  said  in  its  favour,  it  is  only  one  more  added  to 
our  sadly  overgrown  list  oE  vegetables,  and  the 
reverse  of  a  gain.— T.  .Baines. 


Indoor    Garden. 

GREEXHOUSE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
The  Chrysanthemum  has  become  within  the  last 
few  years  one  of  the  most  popular  of  exhibition 
plants,  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  well  adapted, 
and  it  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  multi- 
plicity of  exhibitions  that  the  Chrysanthemum 
bas  become  so  popular  and  the  improvement  in 
the  flowers  so  rapid.  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions 
in  gloomy  dark  November  are  like  glimpses  of 
sunshine  to  pent-up  citizens  in  large  towns,  and 
they  tend  to  bring  this  useful  flower  more  and 
more  into  favour.  Thousands  of  people  who 
would  not  think  of  taking  either  plants  or  cut 
flowers  to  an  exhibition  like  to  admire  them  in 
their  own  gardens  at  home.  The  question  indeed 
how  best  to  grow  plants  or  flowers  for  exhibition 
must  be  held  to  be  subordinate  to  the  more  im- 
portant one  of  growing  Chrysanthemums  so  that 
the  best  display  shonld  be  obtained  from  them  for 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  as  well  as  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  blooms  for  room  decoration.  For 
the  latter  purpose  good,  well-formed  flowers  must 
because  if  fine  blooms   are   most  es- 
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manner  can  such  a  bulk  of  seeds  be  so  cheaply 
purchased,  and  dear,  because  great  quantities  of 
them  are  either  not  wanted,  or  the  sorts  are  not 
suitable  for  all  gardens  alike.  I  hold  that  it  is 
true  economy  to  spend  a  larger  sum  on  a  lesser 
quantity  with  the  certainty  that  these  are  of  good 
sorts  and  perfectly  sound,  and  this  any  respectable 
seedsman  will  admit.  Besides,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  majority  of  the  seeds  should 
be  nearly  or  quite  new,  but  if  the  surplus  seeds 
each  season  are  not  burnt  or  otherwise  destroyed, 
what  becomes  of  them  unless  the  purchasers  of 
collections  get  them  ?  If  I  give  a  fair  price  for 
seeds,  I  expect  all  or  nearly  all  of  them  to  germi- 
nate ;  if  they  do  not,  .and  if  I  felt  satisfied  that  they 
received  fair  treatment,  another  seedsman  would 
have  my  next  year's  seed  order. 

New  seeds  always  germinate  more  quickly  and 
stronger  than  old  ones  do,  and  there  are  some 
kinds  that  are  comparatively  useless  after  being 
kept  one  year.  Many  old  seeds  will  germinate 
well  in  heat,  and  yet  would  have  perished  in  cold 
ground,  or  at  any  rate  have  produced  but  a  very 
poor  plant;  consequently  seedsmen's  trials  are  fre- 
quently misleading.  Sound  seeds  of  Peas,  Broad, 
Kidney,  and  Runner  Beans,  Carrots,  and  Parsnips 
that  have  been  kept  in  a  dry  place  for  another 
season  will  germinate  fairly  well  in  heat,  but  in 
the  open  they  are  very  unreliable.  The  same  may 
also  be  said  of  seeds  of  Onions,  Leeks,  Salsafy, 
Scorzonera,  Mustard  and  Cress  that  have  been  kept 
two  seasons.  Artichokes,  Lettuces,  Endive,  and 
Tomatoes  kept  three  seasons,  and  Broccoli, 
Cabbage,  Kales,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  Spinach, 
and  Turnips  kept  four  seasons,  while  Parsley, 
Beet,  Celery,  Melon,  and  Cucumber  seed  may  be 
kept  six  or  more  years,  the  two  last,  indeed,  re- 
taining their  vitality  for  a  much  longer  time. 

If  we  could  depend  upon  being  supplied  with 
new  and  sound  seeds,  we  might  venture  to  rely 
upon  many  kinds  we  have  saved,  but  as  seedsmen 
know  better  than  we  do,  perhaps,  how  long  they 
may  safely  keep  seeds,  we  may  reasonably  assume 
that  we  are  not  onfrequently  supplied  with  some 
old  ones;  consequently,  whenever  we  sow  old 
seeds  we  must  in  any  case  take  extra  pains  in  the 
sowing,  and  yet  be  prepared  for  a  partial  or  com- 
plete failure.  If  the  ground  is  in  a  cold  wet  state, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  sow  even  sound  new  seeds  at  a 
certain  time,  and  doubly  so  if  old  seeds  are  to  be 
sown.  We  must  wait  till  the  ground  has  become 
warm  and  in  good  working  order,  or  else  the  seeds 
must  be  covered  or  surrounded  with  light,  fine  soil. 


a  fairly  cheap  rate,  I  consider  it  a  mistake  for 
gardeners  to  attempt  to  save  many  seeds  of  their 
own,  and  which  can  rarely  be  relied  upon. 

W.  L  M. 


■Varieties  of  Broccoli.  —  New  strains  of 
Broccoli  from  trustworthy  sources  ought  always  to 
be  tried,  for  if  most  diligent  care  is  not  taken, 
the  strain  soon  gets  mixed  and  loses  its  distinc- 
tive character.  The  first  year's  seed  of  a  new 
Broccoli  is  almost  invariably  good  and  the  plants 
true  to  one  type.  Bat  of  how  few  can  this  be 
said  after  a  lapse  of  say  ten  years  ?  Perhaps  the 
varieties  that  have  the  greatest  share  of  popular 
favour  are  Snow's,  Leamington,  and  Cattell's 
Eclipse.  Of  the  first  and  last  it  has  been  a  difii- 
cult  matter  to  obtain  seed  true,  but  now  the  seed 
supplied  by  the  leading  firms  of  these  two  varie- 
ties is  much  better.  Likewise  the  seed  supplied 
of  three  somewhat  recent  varieties  grows  up  very 
true  to  name,  to  whit.  Self-protecting  Autumn 
Broccoli,  Model,  and  Late  Queen.  Model  is  to  my 
mind  unsurpassed  as  a  late  variety.  Its  small, 
delicate  white  heads  are  the  most  delicious  treat 
the  Brassica  tribe  affords.  Those  who  wish  to 
grow  that  excellent  variety  Lauder's  Late  Goschen 
would  do  well  to  procure  their  seed  from  Edin- 
burgh, as  it  is  a  very  popular  variety  with  the 
market  growers  there. — M.  C. 

American   "White  Plume   Celery.— If 

this  Celery  has  not  some  good  properties  more  than 
seem  to  have  yet  been  claimed  for  it  in  becoming 
white  or  blanched  without  earthing  np,  or  unless 
it  is  capable  of  resisting  frost  to  an  extent  that 
the  ordinary  varieties  of  this  vegetable  hitherto 
in  cultivation  are  not,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  much, 
if  any,  improvement  on  them.  If  it  is  not  in  a  fully 
blanched  condition  before  November,  frost  often 
comes  soon  after  that  time  keen  enough  to  do 
serious  injury  to  any  part  of  the  stems  not  pro- 
tected by  the  soil  as  it  is  nsaally  placed  in  the 
ordinary  process  of  earthing  up.  The  stems  of 
Celery  that  have  been  frozen  through  begin,  from 
the  time  they  have  been  so  frozen,  to  decay  as  far 
down  as  thefrost  has  reached,  the  rotting  process 
generally  extending,  if  slowly,  lower  down  than 
the  point  where  frozen.  Albinos,  or  even  the 
white  parts  of  variegated  plants,  are  usually  less 
able  to  bear  extremes  of  any  kind,  either  of  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  or  of  frost,  than  green  forms,  and 
unless  this  Celery  is  one  of  the  few  exceptions  in 
this  respect,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  stand 
more  frost  than  the  ordinary  green  varieties.    If 


at  home.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  should 
be  placed  on  boards  and  firmly  fixed  in  tubes,  but 
large,  well-formed  flowers  may  be  cut  with  some 
bright  green  foliage  attached  to  them  and  sur- 
rounding flower-buds,  and  placed  singly  in  small 
glasses  of  water,  where  they  will  remain  fresh  for 
a  couple  of  weeks. 

The  time  to  peopagate  Chrysanthemums  is 
about  the  end  of  November  or  early  in  December.  All 
cuttings  then  ready  may  be  taken  off  and  potted 
singly  in  small  pots.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
cuttings,  those  formed  on  the  old  stems  near  the 
base  and  root  suckers,  that  is  shoots  that  grow 
from  the  roots  near  the  base  of  the  stems.  If 
the  latter  can  be  obtained,  the  others  should  not 
be  used,  as  stem  cuttings  sometimes  run  to  flower 
as  early  as  May,  and  such  plants  are  of  no  value 
as  good  flowering  specimens  in  November.  Cat- 
tings  taken  off  in  November  and  December  should 
be  placed  in  frames  with  the  lights  drawn  close 
over  them.  The  small  pots  containing  them 
should  be  plunged  np  to  their  rims  in  Cocoa-nut 
fibre  refuse.  Some  will  form  roots  sooner  than 
others,  and  will  begin  to  grow.  Such  as  have  rooted 
must  be  taken  out,  else  they  wUl  become  drawn 
up  weakly,  owing  to  want  of  air.  The  rooted 
plants  require  to  be  placed  in  a  pit,  frame,  or  light 
airy  greenhouse  where  a  constant  circulation  of 
air  can  be  admitted  and  be  kept  there  until  May  ; 
by  that  time  they  will  be  good-sized  plants  in 
6-inch  or  r-inch  pots.  As  to  the  form  in  which  the 
plants  must  be  trained,  I  may  remark  that  the 
bush  shape  is  the  most  natural.  Some,  however, 
like  the  pyramid  or  cone  form,  and  at  some  exhi- 
bitions prizes  are  offered  for  specimens  trained  in 
this  w.ay.  I  have  seen  plenty  of  specimens  exhi- 
bited, but  none  of  them  that  I  would  like  to  place 
in  any  greenhouse  or  conservatory  of  which  I  had 
charge.  Another  style  encouraged  at  exhi- 
bitions is  the  Mushroom  form.  In  order  to 
obtain  this  the  shoots  are  tied  down  one  over  the 
other,  the  flowers  projecting  from  the  concave 
surface  like  pinbeads  from  a  cushion.  I  have  seen 
a  specimen  trained  in  this  way  2  yards  across  and 
not  more  than  2  feet  high  from  the  surface  of  the 
pot.  Being  unnatural,  this,  as  well  as  the  cone 
style,  should  be  avoided.  Standards  are  formed 
by  training  the  plants,  in  the  first  place,  to  a  stem 
about  3  feet  hieh;  the  point  is  taken  out,  and  the 
shoots,  four  or  five  in  number,  grow  out  from  the 
top.  They  are  trained  to  a  round  head,  and  when 
well  managed,  make  good  decorative  objects  in 
certain  positions. 
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Specimen  plants  should  be  formed  by  pinch- 
ing the  top  ofiE  the  young  plant  when  it  is  about 
6  inches  to  9  inches  high.  This  will  cause  four  or 
five  shoots  to  branch  oat ;  these,  when  i  inches  or 
5  inches  long,  should  be  tied  down  to  slender 
sticks  inserted  in  the  pots.  When  these  lateral 
growths  are  about  9  inches  long  their  points 
should  be  pinched  out.  This  will  be  about  the  third 
weelc  in  June,  and  about  a  week  afterwards  repot 
into  the  flowering  pots.  They  might  have  their 
final  shift  earlier  than  this,  but  when  potted  too 
early  the  leaves  are  more  likely  to  become  yellow, 
and  drop  off  before  the  flowers  are  fully  open.  In 
May  they  should  be  placed  out-of-doors  and  given 
plenty  of  room.  Large-flowered  varieties  and  the 
Japanese  require  much  <  he  same  treatment.  The 
largest  plants  should  be  grown  in  11-inch  pots, 
the  smaller  ones  in  10-inch.  Pompones  may  be 
grown  in  7-inch  and  8-inch  pots.  Their  treatment 
is  simple  enough.  The  shoots  require  training  out 
to  sticks  as  they  grow,  not  tied  down.  The  pots 
should  be  plunged  half  their  depth  during  the 
growing  season,  and  plenty  of  light  and  air  will 
preserve  healthy  foliage  down  to  the  base. 


Small  plaxts  may  be  obtained  by  striking 
cuttings  in  May  and  flowering  them  in  6-inch  pots. 
Some  plant  out  their  specimens  in  the  open 
ground,  a  system  which  saves  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  when  work  is  pressing  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer months,  though  I  do  not  wholly  approve  of  it. 
They  should  be  dug  up  and  potted  as  soon  as  the 
flower-buds  are  set,  but  at  that  time  they  receive 
a  very  serious  check,  which  they  never  quite  over- 
come. 

Large  exhibition  blooms.— The  production 
of  these  has  hitherto  been  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  those  who  grow  for  competition  at  flower 
shows.     The  plants  which  produce  them,  as  usually 
seen  when  in  flower,  are  not  very  attractive,  hav- 
ing stems  from  6  feet  to   9  feet  in  length,  with 
from  one  to  three  flowers    at  the  end  of  them. 
There  is  no  room  for  such  plants  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse   or    conservatory,  and  if  there  was, 
their  flowers  are  so  high  up,  that  they  could  not 
be  examined  without  the  aid  of  steps.     As  I  act 
as  judge  at  many  of  the  principal  Chrysanthemum 
shows,  I  have  frequent  opportunities  of  comparing 
the  relative  merits  of  different  methods  of  culture 
to  obtain  certain  results,  and  last  season's  exhibi- 
tions furnished  conclusive  evidence  that  large,  well- 
formed  exhibition  blooms  can,  however,  be   ob- 
tainei  from  plants  that  are  at  the  same  time  well 
adapted  to  furnish  a  good  display  of  bloom  in  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory.     The  first  prize   at 
Kingston  for  a  group  of  plants  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
C.  Orchard,  of  Kingston-on-Thames,   and    these 
plants  were  furnished  with  blooms  quite  as  good 
as  the  usual  run  of  those  seen  on  stands  at  exhibi- 
tions.    I  had  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Orchard 
about  them,  and  he  admitted  that  if  he  had  to 
grow  his  plants  to  obtain  single  blooms  to  exhibit 
for  competition  only,  that  he  would  cultivate  tall 
plants;  but  his  object  is  the  decoration  of  the 
plant  houses  at  home  and  to  furnish  an  effective 
exhibition  group.     The  ordinary  system  of  culture 
is  followed  up  to  June  1.     At  that  time  the  plants 
may  be  in  6-inch  pots  and  about  2  feet  high  or  so. 
Between  the  1st  and  0th  of  June  Mr.  Orchard  cuts 
down  the  late  varieties  to  the  hard  wood,  i  e.,  to 
within  6  inches  or  9  inches  from  the  base,  and  be 
continues  to  cut  down  a  few  plants  almost  daily 
up  to  the  third  week  in  that  month.    It  is  evident 
that  this  radical  cutting  down  effects  somewhat  of 
a  revolution  in  the  time  of  flowering.     The  plants 
take  a  long  time  to  start  from  the  old  wood,  and 
when  they  do  start  they  do  not  make  a  very  long 
growth  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  make  a  dwarf  and 
substantial  growth    sufficient    to  produce    large 
handsome  flowers.     Doubtless  the  cutting  down  of 
such  late  kinds  as  Princess  Teck,  Yellow  Perfec- 
tion, Mount  Bdgcumbe,  Grandiflorum,  Ethel,  &c., 
say  about  the  end  of  June,  will  throw  the  bloom- 
ing of  these  late  varieties  still  further  into  the 
winter,  and   thus  a  good  late  supply  is  assured, 
not  as  at  present  by  chance,  but  by  a  well  regu- 
lated system  of  culture.     Mr.  Orchard's  plants 


tain  handsome  flowers  that  can  be  admired  on  the 
plants — the  plants  themselves  being  very  effec- 
tive decorative  objects  in  the  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory, while  the  flowers  can  be  conveniently 
cut  at  any  time  without  having  to  climb  for  them, 
as  the  plants  do  not  average  more  than  3  feet 
high.  To  keep  the  foliage  in  a  healthy  state  and 
of  a  deep  green  colour,  frequent  applications  of 
a  weak  liquid  manure  should  be  applied  as  soon  as 
the  bads  are  set,  which  is  about  the  end  of  August. 
After  this  time  keep  the  plants  well  supplied  with 
water,  and  before  taking  them  into  the  house 
about  the  second  week  in  October,  dust  the  leaves 
with  flowers  of  sulphur  whether  there  is  any  trace 
of  mildew  upon  them  or  not.  J.  DotjGLAS. 


TECOMAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
A  DESCRIPTIVE  account  of  cultivated  Tecomas  will 
doubtless  prove  a  useful  supplement  to  the  inte- 
resting paper  on  garden  Bignonias  which  accompa- 
nied the  plate  of  B.  Cherere  in  the  last  volume  of 
The  Garden.  The  two  genera  have  always  been 
confused  with  each  other,  both  by  gardeners 
and  botanists,  although  the  characters  by  which 
the  two  are  distinguished  are  sufficiently  well 
marked  to  prevent  their  being  mistaken  for  each 
other — at  all  events  this  holds  good  so  far  as  the 
cultivated  species  are  concerned.  All  the  Big- 
nonias have  trifoliate  leaves,  but  in  most  of  the 
leaves,  instead  of  the  terminal  leaflet  being  a  blade, 
it  is  altered  to  a  long,  branching  hook-tipped  ten- 
diil,  by  means  of  which  the  plants  are  enabled  to 
climb.  The  Tecomas  have  pinnate  leaves,  the 
number  of  pinnfe  to  each  leaf  varying  from  seven 
to  nine  or  eleven.  They  do  not  possess  any  ten- 
drils, nor  do  the  shoots  of  the  climbing  species 
twine ;  they  develop  instead  short,  sucker-like 
roots  all  along  the  branches,  exactly  similar  to 
what  is  seen  in  Ivy,  and  they  climb  by  means  of 
these  roots  as  Ivy  does.  In  addition  to  these  dis- 
tinguishing characters,  the  seed  vessels  of  the  two 
genera  supply  differences  in  form,  kc.  by  means 
of  which  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
botanists.  In  the  genus  Tecoma  there  are  many 
species,  according  to  the  "  Genera  Plantarum,"and 
of  this  number  the  seven  hereinafter  described 
are  or  have  been  in  cnltivation  in  English  gardens. 
There  remain  several  good  ornamental  kinds  to  be 
introduced. 

For  their  cultivation  Tecomas  require  a  little 
extra  attention  if  their  beautiful  flowers  are  to 
be  enjoyed,  no  plants  being  less  floriferous  when 
carelessly  treated.     They  grow  rapidly  and  vigour- 
ously  under  ordinary  treatment,  butnnlessthe  wood 
of  those  species  which  flower  on  the  ripened  shoots 
be  properly  matured  by  exposure  to  the  influences 
of  sunlight  and  fresh  air,  few  or  no  flowers  are 
produced,  whilst  for  those  kinds  which  flower  on 
the  young  shoots  exposure  to  bright  sunlight  is  a 
necessary  condition  to   their  flowering.     AH  the 
species  prefer  a  strong  loamy  soil,  good  drainage, 
so  that  water  may  be  liberally  supplied  during  the 
most  active  season  of  growth,  and  that  rest  by  the 
withholding  of  water  may  be  enforced  after  growth 
is  completed.     When    grown    under    glass    the 
strongest  shoots  of  Tecomas  should  be  cut  back  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  main  branches  ;  but 
species  of   slender  growth  require  little   or   no 
pruning,  except  what  would  be  essential  to  the 
full  admission  of  light.     When  planted  out-of- 
doors,  T.  radicans  and  T.  grandiflora  ought  not  to 
be  pruned  much,  or  the  flowers  will  be  scant.  The 
weakest  shoots  may  be  cut  away,  and  the  strongest 
ones  cut  in  a  little  it  growth  has  been  excep- 
tionally vigorous,  but    at  least  2  feet  of  these 
should  be  left,  as  it  is  from  the  short  branches 
poshed  from  the  strongest  shoots  of  the  previous 
year's  growth  that  flowers  are  developed.  Trained 
against  a  wall  with  a  south  aspect,  and   in  as 
sheltered  a  position  as  can  be  found,  the  hardy 
kinds  often  prove  free  flowering  enough — at  least 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  England  and  in  Ireland. 
For  the  distinctly  tropical  species  stove  treatment 
during  the  summer,  to   be  followed  by  a  short 
period  of  exposure  out-of-doors  in  the  autumn, 
would  most  likely  prove  a  surer  plan  for  their 
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were  grown  in  9-inch  and  10-inch  pots.    We  can    flowering  than  leaving  them  indoors  all  the  year 
now,  by  this  simple  method  of  cutting  down,  ob-  j  round. 


T.  AU8TRAL1S  (Wonga  WongaVine).— Acommon 
plant  in  Eastern  Australia,  where  it  is  a  native,  and 
is  represented  by  various  forms  both  in  the  size  and 
colour  of  its  flowers  and  also  in  the  shape  of  the 
leaflets.  The  variety  grown  in  English  gardens  is 
the  finest  of  these  forms  and  is  a  vigorous  grow- 
ing climber,  requiring  for  its  cultivation  a  warm 
greenhouse.  The  flowers  are  borne  generally 
early  in  summer,  after  which  to  ensure  a  crop  of 
bloom  in  the  season  following  it  is  necessary  to 
treat  the  pi  nt  liberally,  giving  it  plenty  of  water 
both  at  the  root  and  overhead  and  allowing  it  all 
the  sunlight  possible.  By  the  end  of  summer  the 
new  growth  should  be  sufficiently  sirong  to  allow 
of  its  being  ripened  by  the  admission  of  plenty  of 
air  and  withholding  water ;  daring  winter  no  water 
should  be  given.  In  a  low  temperature  or  a  too 
shaded  position  the  flowers,  if  produced,  are  small 
and  sickly,  sometimes  dropping  off  before  ex- 
panding. The  shoots  grow  rapidly,  are  smooth, 
twining,  and  bear  pinnate  leaves  of  a  shining 
green,  the  leaflets  being  ovate  and  toothed.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  panicles  on  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  forming  a  large  cluster  of  Gesnera- 
shaped  flowers,  the  tube  of  which  is  about  1  inch 
deep,  half  an  inch  wide,  with  spreading  lobes,  the 
whole  being  white,  tinted  with  rose  on  the  out- 
side and  streaked  with  purple  in  the  throat.  T. 
australis  is  an  old  garden  plant.  It  is  figured  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine  as  Bignonia  Pandorea,  t 
86.5. 

T,  CAPENSis  (Cape  Honeysuckle). — A  handsome 
climber  with  stout  branches  of  erect  habit ;  it 
may  be  trained  on  a  trellis  or  rafter,  or,  by  careful 
pruning,  made  to  form  a  compact  bush.  It  thrives 
in  a  greenhouse,  either  planted  out  or  in  a  large 
pot,  flowering  in  September.  The  leaves  are  Asn- 
Jike,  smooth,  toothed,  and  dark  green,  and  the 
flowers  are  borne  in  large  erect  racemes  on  the 
ends  of  the  ripened  branches,  forming  a  handsome 
bouqaet  of  scarlet  trampet-shaped  blossoms,  each 
measuring  2  inches  in  length,  with  a  wide  mouth 
and  spreading  lobes.  AH  the  sunlight  possible 
is  required  to  make  the  shoots  strong  and  flori- 
ferous. In  India  and  other  tropical  countries  this 
species  is  a  favourite  garden  plant,  where,  owing 
no  doubt  to  the  amount  of  light  it  gets,  it  flowers 
frequently  and  abundantly.  With  us  it  is  seldom 
seen,  though  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  possessing 
good  useful  characters  to  recommend  it  as  a  green- 
house plant.  In  a  stove  temperature  it  grows 
very  freely,  but  seldom  flowers.  A  native  of  the 
Cape  and  other  parts  of  South  Africa,  from  whence 
It  was  introduced  to  Kew  in  182.3,  and  was  figured 
in  the  Botanical  liegister,  xiii.,  t.  1117. 

T.    GRANDIFLORA.— A   beautiful    species    and 
widely  cultivated.     In  the  greenhouse  it  seldom 
fails  to   flower   freely   during   summer,  whether 
treated  as  a  climber  and  pruned  on  exactly  the 
same  principle  as  is  practised  for  Vines,  or  grown 
as  a  standard,  as  advised   by    Mr.  Gnmbleton, 
whose  plants  are  8  feet  high,  with  large  heads[ 
and  which  flower  freely  in  September,  each  plant 
bearing  over  a  dozen  racemes  of  fine  Gloxinia-like 
flowers.     In  the  warmer  parts  of   England  this 
species  succeeds  well  planted  out-of-doors  on  a 
south  wall  or  trained  up  the  headless  trunk  of  a 
tree.     Unless  the  position  is  exceptionally  favour- 
able, however,  flowers  are  rarely  produced  by  this 
plant    out-of-doors,    although    it    is    apparently 
perfectly  hardy  and  grows  freely  always,  even  in 
positions  unfavourable  to  its  blossoming.     In  the 
Chelsea   Botanic   Gardens,  in  various  places   in 
Kent,  and  in  other  southern  counties  T.  grandi- 
flora is  most  successfully  grown  as  a  hardy  plant. 
The  shoots  should  not  be  cut  in  as  short  when  out- 
of-doors  as  is  advisable  for  plants  grown  indoors. 
No  doubt  root-pruning  would  be  found  conducive 
to  the  production  of  flowers  on  plants  which  grow 
freely,  but  do  not  bloom.     It  is  a  robust-growing 
climber,  with  a   thick   stem  and  long,  flexible 
rod-like   branches,  which   when  ripe  are  brown 
and   resemble  the   canes   of   a  Vine.    Like   se- 
veral other  species  of  Tecoma,  the  branches  of 
this   one    bear    clusters    of    short    aerial    roots, 
with    the    aid     of    which    the    plant    attaches' 
itself    to    a    wall,    tree,    or    other    support,    as 
the  shoots    do    not    twine  or  develop  tendrils. 
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The  leaves  are  pinnate  and  dark  green,  the  leaflets 
being  toothed  and  long  pointed.  The  flowers  are 
half  as  large  agaiB  as  in  T.  radicans,  to  which  they 
otherwise  bear  a  close  resemblance,  and  are  not 


smooth,  shining,  and  with  entire  pinnEe.  The 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  autumn,  are  de- 
veloped on  the  young  ripened  shoots,  and  are  in 
large  compact  racemes  or  panicles  ;  they  are  over 
an  inch  long,  bell-shaped,  with  wide-spreading 
lobes,  and  are  pure  white  with  a  deep  red  throat. 
The  resemblance  of  these  flowers  to  a  common 
variety  of  Gloxinia  flower  is  most  marked.    It  is  a 


they  are  developed  in  autumn.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  and  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  3191. 

T.  FULVA. — A  handsome-flowered  shrubby  spe- 
cies with  purplish  branches  and  narrow,  pinnate, 
green  leaves,  from  the  axils  of  which,  near  the 
ends  of  the  shoots,  spring  leafy  panicles  of  Pent- 
stemon-like  flowers  with  aslightly  curved  tube.  In 


Teconia  capensia. 

unlike  those  of  Bignonia  Cherere,  figured  in  The 
Garden,  plate  471.  They  are  borne  in  large  ter- 
minal panicles  on  the  young  shoots  in  summe-  'f 
grown  under  glass,  and  late  in  autumn  if  out  of 
doors.  It  would  be  ditticult  to  find  a  grander  pic- 
ture than  is  presented  by  a  large  well-flowered 
specimen  of  this  plant,  its  brilliant  orange-red, 
trumpet-like  flowers,  which  are  clustered  together 
in  large  loose  panicles,  each  flower  lasting  in  per- 
fection for  several  days  and  opening  in  quick  suc- 
cession, having  a  most  attractive  appearance  even 
amongst  the  brightest  of  summer  flowers.  During 
the  winter  indoor  plants  of  this  species  must  be 
kept  as  dry  as  possible,  and  of  course  the  more  air 
it  gets  the  better.  Like  T.  radicans,  it  sheds  its 
leaves  in  autumn.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and 
Japan,  where  Fortune  met  with  it  forming  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  garden  plants.  It  is  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  IP.llS,  as  Bignonia 
grandiflora,  and  there  described  as  being  without 
stem-roots,  which  is  an  error.  A  variety  of  T. 
radicans  called  major  is  sometimes  known  under 
the  name  of  Bignonia  grandiflora. 

T.JASMixoiDES (Bower  Plant). --Atall,  glabrous, 
woody  climber  resembling  luxuriant  specimens  of 
australis,  but  with  much  larger  flowers.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  beautiful  plants  introduced  from 
Australia  by  Allan  Cunningham  about  forty  years 
ago,  but  ovring  to  its  shy-flowering  nature  it  is 
rarely  cultivated,  though  an  exceptionally  hand- 
some flowering  plant  when  successfully  managed. 
The  best  flowered  specimen  I  have  seen  was  treated 
as  follows :  Planted  out  in  a  house  along  with 
Camellias  and  Azaleas  which  during  the  summer 
were  turned  out  of  doors,  the  Tecoma  had  covered 
one  side  of  the  roof,  and  as  the  roof  was  formed 
of  sliding  lights,  it  was  thought  that  by  removing 
the  lights  and  exposing  the  plant  to  full  sunlight 
and  air  it  might  be  induced  to  flower.  In  Septem- 
ber the  lights  were  replaced,  and  in  less  than  a 
month  afterwards  the  Tecoma  was  clothed  with 
hundreds  of  racemes  of  large  Gloxinia-like  flowers. 
From  this  it  will  be  apparent  how  essential  to  the 


native  of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  and  \  ^^^^^^  ^^      ^^^      u^^  ^-^^^  a^bro'ad  streak  of  red 
is  figured  in  the  Botanu-al  Magazine,  t.  4O01.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  gj^g  ^f  j^g  j^^jg      .j^^^  pi^nt  was  in- 

T.  RADICANS  (Trumpet  Flower),— This  is  very  troduced  from  Peru  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  in 
similar  to  T.  grandiflora,  but  is  not  so  strong  a 
grower  nor  quite  so  large  flowered .  It  is  an  old  garden 
plant,  having  been  grown  by  Parkinson  in  1640. 
For  its  cultivation  the  same  conditions  as  for  T. 
grandiflora  prove  suitable.  It  flowers  in  August 
and  September  when  grown  out-of-doors,  where 
it  is  not  so  shy  a  bloomer  as  T.  grandiflora.  The 
flowers  are  in  terminal  panicles,  trumpet-shaped, 
U  inches  long,  and  are  of  a  deep  orange-red 
colour.  A  variety  called  minor  is  distinguished 
by  its  smaller  flowers,  and  a  second  one,  called 
major,  by  its  larger  and  deeper  coloured  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  is  figured  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  IS.J. 

T.  STANS. — This  is  truly  a  splendid  plant  of 
shrubby  habit,  and  when  about  6  feet  high 
flowers  abundantly.  It  grows  freely  in  its  early 
stages,  but  rather  slowly  as  it  gets  older.  Not- 
withstanding its  early  introduction  (150  years 
ago),  it  is  still  a  rare  plant  in  gardens,  most 
likely  on  account  of  its  being  slow  to  flower  with 
us.  It  is  apparently  a  sun-!oving  plant — at  least 
such  would  appear  to  be  the  case,  judging  by  its 
not  flowering  in  the  few  gardens  where  it  is  cul- 


Tecoma  .lu^tralis. 


Tecoma  grandiflora. 

flowering  of  this  plant  exposure  to  sunlight  and 
air  during  the  summer  must  be.  The  above 
specimen  was  planted  pretty  close  to  a  flue, 
which,  being  warm  during  winter,  would  soon 
dry  the  soil  about  the  roots  of  the  Tecoma.  The 
leaves  of  T.  jasminoides  are  pinnate,  dark  green, 


TeconKi  radicans. 


t-ivated  in  this  country.  In  tropical  countries 
it  is  a  popular  garden  plant,  and  in  them  it  appears 
to  be  an  almost  perpetual  bloomer.  In  Trinidad, 
Jamaica,  Calcutta,  and  other  places  it  is  frequently 
reported  as  being  a  most  beautiful  plant.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  with  special  treatment  its 
good  qualities  might  not  be  enjoyed  in  English 
gardens.  It  forms  a  graceful  shrub,  with  pinnate 
leaves  and  leaflets  4  inches  long,  notched  and 
long-pointed.  The  flowers  are  of  the  ordinary 
Tecoma  type,  and  are  of  a  golden  yellow  colour ; 


185.J,  by  whom  it  was  first  flowered,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  is  in  cultivation  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  489C. 

Under  Tecoma  we  must  now  include  the  Camp- 
sidium.",  of  which  two  species  are  grown  in  gar- 
dens, as  botanically  there  is  no 
difference  between  thtm  and  true 
Tecomas.  For  garden  purposes 
there  exists  in  the  habit  of  the 
Campsidiums  a  good  distinguish- 
ing mark,  namely,  in  the  stecas 
being  distinct  twiners  and  in  their 
being  without  the  sucker-like  aerial 
roots  which  are  always  present 
on  the  stems  of  true  Tecomas. 
In  other  respects  the  two  so-called 
Campsidiums  do  not  differ  very 
much  from  the  characters  general 
to  Tecomas  ;  their  leaves  are  pin- 
nate, with  a  dozen  or  so  of  pinnse, 
and  the  position  and  form  of  the 
flowers  are  exactly  the  same  as  in 
that  genus. 

T.  (Campsidium)  Valdiviana. 
— A  handsome  climber  for  a  cool 
unshaded  greenhouse,  graceful 
in  habit,  a  quick  grower,  with 
leaves  dark  green,  pinnate,  and 
rather  crowded  along  the  stems, 
which,  under  conditions  favour- 
able to  their  growth,  sometimes 
reach  to  a  length  of  40  feet. 
The  flowers  are  borne  on  the 
ends  of  the  weaker  shoots  and  are 
in  drooping  racemes,  orange-scarlet 
in  colour,  about  an  inch  long, 
nrn-shaped,  resembling  the  flowers 
of  Correa  cardinalis,  but  broader 
in  the  limb ;  they  are  usually 
produced  in  April.  For  the  intro- 
duction of  this  plant  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  who 
obtained  it  from  Chill  about  ten 
years  ago,  where  it  is  said  to  grow 
under  the  same  conditions  as  Ber- 
beridopsis  corallina,  both  being 
found  wild  together.  (Syns.,  Camp- 
sidium chilense,  T.  mirabilis,  T.Guarume.)  Figured 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  6111. 

T.  (Campsidium)  filicifolia. — This  plant  is 
at  present  only  known  to  us  as  a  pretty  stove 
climber,  with  elegant,  deeply-cut.  Fern-like  foliage 
and  slender  habit.  This  graceful  character  is, 
however,  only  present  in  young  plants,  old  woody 
specimens,  such,  for  instance,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  Palm  house  at  Kew,  assuming  a  less  graceful 
habit,  the  leaves  being  larger  and  coarser  and  re- 
sembling Ash  leaves.     The  Kew  plant  is  quite 
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25  feet  long,  and  is  trained  along  the  side  glass 
for  some  distance,  from  whence  it  stretches  across 
the  house  by  means  of  a  wire,  round  which  the 
young  growths  twine  like  Woodbine.  The  above 
name  is  merely  provisional,  though  there  seems 
little  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  generic  name ; 
the  other  cannot,  of  course,  be  decided  till  the 
plant  has  flowered.  It  was  introduced  from  the 
Fiji  Islands  eight  years  ago.  In  the  Kew  herba- 
rium there  is  a  specimen  of  Campsidinm  from 
Fiji,  the  leaves  of  which  resemble  exactly  those 
of  T.  filioifolia  on  the  large  plant  at  Kew  ;  should 
the  two  prove  to  be  identical,  we  have  in  this  plant  a 
very  large-flowered,  richly  coloured  Tecoma,  quiteas 
handsome  as  T.  grandiflcra  in  its  flowers,  and  even 
more  so  in  the  character  of  its  foliage.  To  bloom 
this  Campsidium,  I  suspect  a  high  summer  tem- 
perature with  plenty  of  moisture  would  be  the 
most  likely  treatment  for  it  when  making  its 
growth,  after  which,  complete  rest  in  winter,  by 
lowering  the  temperature  to  that  of  a  greenhouse 
and  withholding  water  altogether,  would  cause  the 
wood  to  ripen  and  probably  result  in  the  produc- 
tion of  flower  on  growth  recommencing.  What- 
ever the  species,  this  Campsidium  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  prove  a  beautiful  and  distinct  flowering 
plant,  and  as  it  appears  to  be  pretty  well  known 
and  grown,  ihis  tact  should  induce  those  who  pos- 
sess plants  of  it  to  treat  it  for  its  flowers  instead 
of  for  its  Fern-like  leaves,  as  has  hitherto  been  the 
case.  W.  W. 


Cara?uata  sanguicea— This  has  flowered 

again  with  us  this  winter,  but  I  cannot  report 
favourably  of  it  under  the  influence  of  dark 
English  winter  days.  The  scarlet  leaves  or  bracts 
surrounding  the  flowers  have  been  only  spotted 
with  red,  and  during  my  absence,  instead  of 
spreading,  the  red  spots  have  now  almost  disap- 
peared, rendering  it  of  no  value  for  an  average 
English  winter.  I  had  hoped  it  would  have  done 
better,  and  shall  give  it  another  year's  trial  — 
E.  H.  W. 

Repotting  Lilies. — In  confirmation  of  Mr. 
CornhiU's  statement  thatweoften  repot  Lilies  when 
unnecessary,  I  may  add  that,  once  having  some 
rivalry  in  the  growth  of  Lilium  auratum,  I  planted 
bulbs  in  the  largest  pot  I  could  obtain.  The  result 
the  first  year  was  good,  one  stem  producing,  I 
think,  eleven  flowers.  I  did  not  turn  the  bulbs  out 
the  second  year,  but,  laying  the  pot  on  its  side,  re- 
moved the  soil  down  to  tlie  crowns  and  filled  up 
with  rich,  fresh  compost.  The  result  was  very 
good  ;  one  stem  was  9^  feet  high  from  the  rim  of 
the  pot  and  produced  over  fifty  flowers.  I  have 
now  Arum  Lilies  in  a  mass  in  half  an  old  petroleum 
barrel  and  they  look  well. — C.  J.  Naylor,  Kerry, 
Montgomery  sldre. 

Strelitzla  Reglnse. — You  have  done  good 
service  by  directing  attention  to  this  far  too  little 
known  plant.  As  you  say,  a  warm  greenhouse  or 
temperate  plant  house  is  necessary  for  it.  This 
secured,  it  will  thrive  with  but  little  attention 
beyond  the  customary  waterings  and  an  occasional 
shift  (say  once  in  one  or  two  years)  into  fresh 
soil,  giving  it  moderately  increased  pot  room. 
Under  such  treatment  it  will  flower  annually,  and 
its  blossoms  are  exceptionally  quaint  and  highly 
original  in  form  and  colour.  Like  all  plants  pos- 
sessed of  large  roots  or  rhizomes.  I.e.,  underground 
root  branches,  it  can  be  increased  slowly,  but  cer- 
tainly, by  division.  Its  leaves  are  always  orna- 
mental. If  it  has  any  drawback,  it  may  be  said 
to  consist  in  an  inherent  liability  to  be  affected  by 
scale.  This,  however,  in  judicious  hands  is  readily 
disposed  of  as  it  occurs,  if  not  altogether  prevented. 
— William  Eahley. 

FIcus  elaetica  variegata.— There  are  two 
forms  of  this  plant,  one  of  which  is  much  superior 
to  the  other  in  point  of  variegation.  The  better 
one  is  distinguished  by  its  broad,  irregular  band 
of  creamy  white  running  all  round  the  outtide  of 
the  leaf,  a  second  band  of  greyish  green  being 
between  the  white  and  the  dark  green  inner  por- 
tion. The  midrib,  of  this  form  is  also  creamy 
white.  When  grown  in  a  warm,  moist  house  and 
afforded  a  position  near  the  glass  the  variegation 


comes  out  well,  some  of  the  leaves,  especially  those 
made  in  summer,  being  as  much  white  as  green. 
There  is  a  plant  of  the  finer  variety  in  the  stove  at 
Kew,  where  apparently  it  grows  quite  as  freely  as 
the  ordinary  green  form,  and  in  which  the  varie- 
gation is  striking  and  beautiful  in  character.  As 
an  ornamental  foliage  plant  this  variegated  form 
of  the  old  Ficus  elastica  is  a  good  addition,  and  is 
deserving  of  a  place  wherever  foliage  plants  are 
in  favour.  Messrs.  Kerr  &  Sons,  of  Liverpool, 
were  the  first  to  introduce  this  plant.  The  second 
and  inferior  variety  is  very  little  better  than  the 
ordinary  green  form,  from  which  it  differs  only  in 
having  a  band  of  greyish  green  surrounding  the 
darker  green  of  the  leaf.  Both  forms  originated 
as  sports  from  the  old  green  India-rubber  plant.—  1!. 

Freeslas  — Will  some  one  of  the  growers  of 
Freesias  in  Guernsey  inform  us  how  the  earliest 
batches  of  these  plants  are  managed  there  ?  I  saw 
a  bunch  of  Freesia  flowers  about  a  fortnight  ago 
which  had  come  from  Guernsey,  and  which  were 
of  such  extraordinary  size  and  so  deliciously 
scented,  and  borne  on  branching  racemes  quite 
18  inclies  high,  some  of  them  even  more,  that  1 
failed  to  recognise  them  at  once  as  Freosias.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  winter  flowering 
plant  of  greater  value  than  the  white-flowered 
form  of  Freesia  when  grown  as  it  is  grown  in 
Guernsey.  Those  of  us  who  are  at  their  wits' end 
for  choice  and  pleasing  flowers  in  mid-winter 
would  most  likely  be  able  to  fill  up  large  gaps  in 
the  decoration  of  plant  houses  as  well  as  indoors, 
if  we  could  only  succeed  in  growing  a  few  dozen 
potfals  of  Freesias  as  well  as  they  are  grown  in 
Guernsey.  I  obtained  a  beautiful  spike  of  those  I 
saw  and  placed  it  in  water  in  a  room,  where  it 
lasted  for  about  ten  days,  and  continued  to  emit 
a  strong  fragrance  till  the  last  flower  had  opened 
and  withered ;  I  therefore  repeat,  will  some  of  our 
G  uernsey  friends  give  us  t  he  d  etails  of  the  treatment 
which  results  in  such  excellent  flowers  so  early 
in  the  year/ — 1!. 

Spotted  Mimuluses. — In  order  to  secure  a 
rich  display  of  these  beautiful  flowers,  they  should 
be  treated  as  biennials.  Seed  sown  in  a  shallow 
pan  and  on  very  fine  sandy  soil  at  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober and  placed  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse  near 
the  glass  will  germinate  in  a  week  or  two  without 
the  aid  of  heat.  In  a  month  or  five  weeks  the 
seedlings  will  be  large  enough  to  dibble  out  thinly 
into  other  pans  or  shallow  boxes,  or,  if  thought 
preferable,  into  small  pots  singly.  Such  plants 
shifted  into  larger  pots  during  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary or  afforded  more  space  by  dibbling  out  into 
a  frame  will  yield  a  grand  show  of  bloom  in  pots 
in  April,  or  if  the  leading  shoots  be  pinched  out 
and  the  base  shoots  made  to  push  up  evenly,  a 
superb  display  may  be  had  outdoors  in  May.  The 
Mimulus  is  a  plant  that  likes  cool  treatment  and 
good  soil  and  a  moderate  amount  of  moisture.  If 
thus  induced  to  flower  during  May  and  June,  the 
results  are  far  in  advance  of  what  can  be  obtained 
by  spring  sowing,  as  the  plants  are  so  much  earlier, 
stouter,  and  more  firmly  rooted.  My  own  stock 
of  seedlings  is  now  dibbled  out  in  beds  in  a  cool 
greenhouse,  and  each  plant  is  about  2  inches 
across.  They  suffer  nothing  from  slight  frosts, 
and  if  the  night  promises  to  be  a  severe  one,  a 
couple  of  newspapers  laid  over  the  plants  keep 
them  quite  safe.  No  flowers  producing  such  gor- 
geous blooms  can  be  so  easily  raised  as  spotted 
Mimuluses  thus  are.  They  seed  freely,  and  a  little 
saved  from  the  best  flowers  will  enable  a  regular 
supply  of  plants  to  be  always  maintained.  For 
pot  culture  the  most  suitable  soil  is  turfy  loam, 
well-decayed  cow  manure,  and  a  little  sand. 
Growers  will  find  some  variation  in  the  height  of 
the  plants,  but  where  fine  flowers  are  foupd  a  stout 
compact  habit  should  be  secured  also  if  possible. 
— A.  D. 


has  decided  to  refer  the  report  back  to  the  com- 
mittee. Canon  Pelham,  the  rector,  made  a  strong 
speech  in  favour  of  the  planting  of  trees  in  Lam- 
beth, and  he  was  supported  by  several  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  vestry,  one  of  whom  urged 
that  if  trees  did  not  always  flourish  in  our  streets, 
it  was  because  the  proper  kind  of  tree  was  not 
tried.  The  gardens  of  Lambeth  Palace  afford 
sufficient  proof  that  trees  may  continue  to  exist 
in  the  midst  of  a  highly  deleterious  atmosphere. 


Fruit  Garden. 


Tree  planting  in  London.— Lord  Brabnzon 
has  offered  a  contribution  of  £\0Q  towards  the 
expense  of  planting  trees  in  the  thoroughfares  of 
Lambeth.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  local  vestry,  but  that  body  reported 
against  accepting  the  offer.  The  vestry,  however, 
itself  appears  to  be  of  a  different  opinion,  for  it 


A  FEW  GOOD  PEAES 
Pears  differ  greatly  in  quality  according  to  the 
locality  and  soil  in  which  they  are  grown,  and 
therefore,  although  the  following  selection  has 
been  made  with  every  care  and  from  my  own  ex- 
perience of  the  several  varieties,  they  will  not  be 
found  to  do  equally  well  in  all  districts.  Taking 
them  in  the  order  in  which  they  ripen,  the  first  to 
come  under  notice  is  Doyenne  dEte,  which,  though 
small,  is  very  hairdsome  and  good,  and  of  value 
on  account  of  ripening  so  early,  as  it  is  ready  for 
table  by  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August. 
To  succeed  this  none  are  equal  to  the  Jargonelle, 
as  it  is  large  and  showy  and  of  first-rate  quality, 
but,  like  most  of  the  summer  Pears,  will  not  keep 
many  days  without  going  to  decay  or  losing  its 
flavour.  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  is  a  general  fa- 
vourite and  more  largely  grown  than  any  other 
kind,  especially  in  market  gardens,  and  it  well 
merits  that  attention,  as  it  is  large,  melting,  and 
juicy,  with  a  rich  and  powerful  aroma,  besides 
which  the  tree  grows  freely  and  is  very  prolific. 
To  follow  on,  Beurre  d'Amanlis  is  the  best,  and  of 
this  there  are  two  varieties,  the  one  striped  with 
brown  and  the  other  plain,  the  latter  being  the 
most  desirable,  as  the  fruit  is  superior.  Beurre 
Superfin  is  a  good  Pear  to  succeed  the  last  named, 
and  so  is  Fondante  d'Automne,  which  is  large, 
melting,  and  delicious,  with  a  nice  agreeable  per- 
fume. Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  is  a  fine  October 
Pear,  the  fruit  being  very  handsome  and  high 
flavoured  and  the  tree  remarkably  prolific,  as  it 
often  bears  a  crop  when  other  sorts  fail.  Comte 
de  Lamy  must  not  be  left  out,  as  it  is  a  high-class 
kind,  the  fruit  being  exceedingly  rich  and  sugary, 
but  it  will  not  keep  more  than  a  fortnight  or  so 
after  being  gathered  without  becoming  mealy  or 
soft  in  the  middle.  The  Seckle  is  a  delicious  little 
Pear  that  ripens  in  October  and  does  well  as  a 
pyramid  on  the  Pear  stock  or  double  grafted  on 
the  Quince,  which  mode  of  working  suits  a  good 
many.  Doyenne  du  Comice  is  so  superior,  that  it 
should  be  in  the  smallest  collection,  as  it  is  good 
at  all  points,  the  fruit  being  large,  high-coloured, 
juicy,melting,and  deliciously  flavoured.  Durandeau 
is  also  a  large  handsome  kind  and  almost  equally 
desirable,  coming  in  at  the  same  time  as  do  many 
others  of  high  merit,  one  being  especially  note- 
worthy, viz.,  Marie  Louise,  which  has  stood  the 
test  of  years  and  is  unrivalled  in  its  season,  which 
is  during  October  and  November,  when  it  becomes 
a  rich  yellow  and  the  flesh  buttery  and  melting, 
without  the  least  grit.  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  is 
likewise  deserving  of  cultivation,  as  it  is  a  large, 
showy  kind,  full  of  aroma  and  rich  juice,  but  comes 
gritty  unless  the  tree  is  planted  in  a  warm  posi- 
tion and  has  light,  dry  soil  for  the  roots. 
Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc  comes  in  well  to  succeed 
the  last  named,  and  is  very  large  and  handsome, 
melting  and  high  flavoured,  but  ripens  quickly 
during  November,  and  is  soon  over.  Huyshe's 
Prince  Consort  comes  in  about  the  same  time,  and 
is  a  fine  kind,  after  which  Passe  Colmar  is  the 
best,  and  one  that  lasts  long  in  season,  and  bears 
abundantly  medium-sized  fruit  that  is  more  juicy 
than  any  other  I  know.  For  midwinter,  none  are 
equal  to  Glou  Morceau,  but  to  grow  it  really  good 
the  tree  must  have  a  warm  situation,  when  the 
fruit  comes  very  clear  and  smooth  in  the  skin,  with 
soft  buttery  flesh,  that  is  remarkably  rich  and  full 
of  sweet  juice.  Winter  Nelis  is  another  high  class 
Pear  that  ripens  just  after  the  last  named,  and 
when  this  is  over  there  are  but  few  desirable 
sorts,  as,  excepting  Josephine  de  Malines,  Easter 
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Beurre,  Beurrc  Ranee,  Ne  Plus  Meuiis.and  Berga- 
mot  Esperen,  all  others  might  with  advantage  be 
discarded,  for  they  seldom  ripen  fit  for  the  table, 
and  to  have  these  last  named  in  that  condition  it 
is  necessary  to  grow  them  on  a  sunny  wall,  or  if 
as  pyramids,  in  dry  soil  and  very  favoured  posi- 
tions, or  the  fruits  never  come  up  to  the  mark,  as 
they  require  a  long  season  with  plenty  of  solar 
heat  to  finish  them  properly. 

To  form  large  fan  or  horizontally  trained  trees,  the 
Bear  stock  is  the  best ;  but  if  to  be  grown  as  cor- 
dons or  pyramids,  the  Quince  must  be  made  use  of, 
as  that  has  a  dwarfing  effect  by  greatly  restricting 
the  formation  of  wood  and  favouring  the  setting 
of  flower-buds.  Cordons  answer  well  for  small 
gardens,  as  by  having  them  many  more  sorts  may 
be  grown  than  space  could  otherwise  be  found 
for,  as  the  cordons,  having  only  one,  two,  or  more 
stems,  take  but  little  room,  and  maybe  trained  to 
strained  wires  fixed  along  by  the  sides  of  walks  or 
across  the  quarters,  so  as  to  form  divisions  of  the 
ground,  in  either  of  which  ways  the  trees  get  full 
exposure  to  sun  and  air,  and  the  fruit  under  such 
favourable  circumstances  always  comes  of  a  high 
colour  and  flavour. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  form  a  Pear  garden,  or 
even  only  to  plant  a  few  trees,  the  soil  should  be 
trenched,  and  if  light  it  is  a  good  plan  during  the 
cperat ion  to  work  in  some  clay,  which  should  be 
in  small  nodules,  that  it  may  be  better  mixed  or 
become  incorporated  as  the  work  of  trenching 
proceeds.  If  manure  is  nsed  at  all  it  is  always 
advisable  to  keep  it  well  down,  so  as  to  have  it 
away  from  the  roots,  wh'ch  find  it  when  they  most 
want  it,  and  that  is  when  the  trees  come  into 
fruit.  To  give  these  a  good  start  at  first,  each 
should  have  some  fresh  loam,  that  from  an  old 
pasture  or  turfy  sods  from  any  waste  place  being 
the  best,  and  the  fresher  and  more  fibry  the  sod.- 
if  the  soil  is  sweet  and  good  the  more  suitable 
they  are  if  chopped  up  rough  and  uttd  in  that 
state,  as  then  the  roots  revel  in  the  open  material. 
In  planting,  the  roottjshould  be  spread  regularly  out 
at  dift'erent  depths  according  to  the  po.sition  from 
which  they  emanate,  after  which  the  covering 
them  with  turfy  loam  should  follow  immeciately 
and  a  mulching  be  given  to  keep  the  frost  out. 
What  injures  freshly  planted  trees  more  than  any- 
thing is  wind-waving,  as  it  does  no  end  of  injury 
by  constantly  straining  the  roots,  and  not  only  that, 
but  the  motion  chafes  off  or  damages  the  tender 
fibres  by  the  friction  against  the  earth,  and  the 
tree  under  such  conditions  has  little  chance  to  get 
hold.  Planted  against  walls  or  trellises  trees  are 
secure  from  such  danger,  as  they  may  be  tied  or 
nailed,  and  support  ought  to  be  given  to  pyramids 
by  securely  staking  them,  so  as  to  render  them  im- 
movable however  boisterous  the  weather  may  be. 

Refore  closing  I  would  just  reiterate  my  re- 
marks against  the  cutting  back  of  the  branches, 
and  decry  the  pernicious  system  again,  as  it  serves 
no  useful  purpose,  but  does  a  great  deal  of  harm 
bj'  crippling  and  retarding  the  plant  that  is 
treated  in  such  a  barbarous  manner.  Instead  of 
cutting  back,  the  shoots  should  all  be  preserved 
full  length,  and  only  those  that  are  misplaced 
taken  out;  by  pursuing  this  course  of  treatment, 
trees  may  be  made  to  cover  their  allotted  space 
in  half  the  period  they  used  to  take,  and  be  much 
more  healthy  and  strong,  as  any  check  in  infancy 
always  shows  itself  and  is  felt  ever  after.  It  is 
quite  time  enough  to  employ  the  knife  when  the 
trees  have  attained  their  full  size,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  young  gardeners  will  have  this  pointed 
out  to  them  and  impressed  on  their  memory. 

.S.  D. 


Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plum.-  Mr.  Grieve's 
account  of  the  origin  of  this  Plum  is  extremely 
interesting.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  luck  that 
sometimes  accompanies  hap-hnzard  hybridisers. 
The  Golden  Drop,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a 
self-sown  seedling.  If  the  same  raiser  is  respon- 
sible for  Coe's  Late  Red,  his  good  fortune  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  raiser  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and 
Pomona  Apples.  Perhaps  Mr.  Grieve  will  be  kind 
enough  to  say.  It  is  a  matter  to  be  thankful  for 
that  the  greatest  improvements  and  the  most  ster- 


ling novelties  do  not  always  proceed  from  great  men 
in  the  craft.  Indeed,  success  so  often  falls  to  the 
comparatively  unknown,  that  nobody,  however 
small  a  garden  or  greenhouse  he  may  have,  ought 
to  despair  of  permanently  benefitting  the  garden- 
ing world.  Hardly  anything  in  gardening  is  more 
engrossing  than  hybridising,  and  if  well  managed 
the  reward  for  a  really  good  thing  is  great.  Mr. 
Grieve  apparently  desires  some  information  anent 
the  hardihood  of  Webster's  Gage.  At  Nowton 
Court,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  it  fruited  very 
freely  one  year  on  a  north  wall ;  and  I  had  it 
from  Mr.  Webster  himself  not  three  weeks  ago 
that  he  considered  it  a  high-class  hardy  Plum.— 
C.  A.  M.  C. 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  JAN. 27, 1885. 

January  21. 
Fkost  having  again  set  in,  the  work  has  been 
shaped  accordingly.  Having  completed  the  wheel- 
ing of  soil  and  manure  in  kitchen  garden,  the  next 
best  work  we  have  on  hand  for  such  weather  is  the 
clipping  of  hedges — Privet,  Thorn,  and  Laurel — 
and  grubbing  np  stumps  of  copse  wood  and  trench- 
ing the  ground  to  plant  afresh.  The  leaf  heap  has 
also  been  turned  over  and  built  up  in  a  smaller 
compass,  and  the  rubbish-heap  fire  has  been  well 
supplied  with  all  the  clippings  and  clearings  of 
hedge  ditches.  Indoor  work  has  been  the  sorting 
of  stock  roots  of  such  kinds  of  Dahlias  as  are  re- 
quired in  large  numbers,  potted  thorn  and  placed 
them  in  heat  for  the  production  of  cuttings.  Single 
and  pompone  varieties  are  our  favourites.  The 
show  varieties  are  of  but  little  account  for  the 
flower  garden  proper.  Began  potting  Ferns,  as 
our  entire  stock  is  required  for  vase  and  bas- 
ket furnishing  in  the  mansion.  Small  plants  are 
of  most  service  ;  consequently  those  that  are  large 
and  will  divide,  such  as  the  common  Adiantum, 
are  cut  up  into  small  pieces  for  potting  in  5-inch 
and  fi-inch  pots.  Adiantum  cuneatum,  A.  pubes- 
cens,  A  formosum,  and  Lomaria  gibba  are  amongst 
the  best  for  house  furnishing  that  keep  in  good 
condition  for  the  longest  period.  To  retard  or 
keep  them  in  flower  as  long  as  possible,  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  Christmas  Roses 
have  been  shifted  from  the  early  vinery  to  a  later 
one,  and  others  have  been  put  in  heat.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  early  Peach  house  (now  in  flower) 
is  kept  at  50°  by  night  and  frrm  56°  to  00°  by  day, 
and  at  midday  the  pollen  is  distributed  by  a  shake 
of  the  trellis  and  a  gentle  touching  over  with  a 
camel's-hair  pencil. 

January  22. 

Haid  frost ;  outside  work  has  been  in  every  re- 
spect the  same  as  yesterday.  Put  in  cuttings  of 
several  kinds  of  bedding  plants.  Lobelia  speciosa 
amongst  the  number.  Seedlings  are  not  to  be 
depended  on,  at  least  not  if  uniformity  of  growth, 
colour  of  flower,  and  season  of  flowering  be  desired. 
Besides,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  raise  the  plants  from 
cuttings  as  from  seeds,  and  by  this  means  all  risk 
of  disappointment  is  avoided  when  once  a  good 
strain  has  been  secured  to  propagate  from.  We 
strike  them  in  the  Melon  house  in  a  prepared  bed 
of  leaf  soil  and  sand,  over  which  glass  fits  tightly, 
and  soon  as  rooted  they  are  transplanted  into 
boxes  or  pans  somewhat  thickly  till  the  weather 
gets  warmer,  when  they  are  again  transplanted 
into  cold  pits,  there  to  remain  till  the  final  plant- 
ing out.  Cuttings  of  Mesembryanthemum  cordi- 
foliuni  variegatum  have  also  been  put  in ;  these 
we  strike  in  shallow  boxes  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf 
soil.  The  boxes  are  placed  on  bricks  standing 
over  the  hot-water  pipes  in  the  forcing  houses, 
no  covering  of  glass  being  required.  The 
cuttings  are  placed  at  3  inches  apart  each 
way,  as  they  have  to  remain  in  the  boxes 
till  planting-out  time.  Sowed  Pyrethrum  Golden 
Feather,  Cannas,  and  Helianthus  major ;  the  latter 
is  quite  hardy,  and  makes  an  excellent  sub-tropi- 
cal plant.  Increased  stock  being  required,  a  large 
plant  of  Phormium  tenax  variegatum  was  lifted 
from  the  open  ground,  and  split  up  into  suitable 
pieces  for  potting  into  8-inch  pots.  They  have 
been  placed  in  gentle  warmth  to  get  them  into 
growth  for  fiower  garden  use  in  May.     This  and  the 


common  green  variety  tenax  and  the  dark  toliaged 
variety  Colensoi  are  all  excellent  for  winter  plant- 
ing of  flower-beds.  Put  more  Seakale  into  forcing 
quarters  and  Asparagus  in  manure  frames.  This 
is  not  valued  here  till  the  season  is  well  advanced 
to  ensure  its  being  well  flavoured  and  of  a 
purplish  green  colour  ;  consequently  earlier  forcing 
is  not  attempted ;  blanching  being  considered 
both  unnatural  and  unnecessary,  a  great  depth  of 
soil  is  not  required.  We  use  leaf-soil  only  for 
planting  in,  and  the  beds  are  made  up  of  two- 
thirds  leaves  and  one  of  stable  litter.  Sowed 
Muftard  and  Cress,  potted  a  few  more  roots  of 
Mint  and  Tarragon,  and  sowed  a  box  of  Chervil. 

January  23. 
Frost  is  still  severe,  and  the  same  description  of 
outdoor  work  continues  as  for  the  last  two  days. 
Holly  cutting  having  been  added.  We  have  many 
very  old  specimens  that  were  neglected  as  to  cutting 
when  in  a  young  state,  but  which  for  the  last 
few  years  have  been  well  cut  back,  and  the  im- 
provement is  most  marked,  a  fact  that  points  to 
the  importance  of  shrub  pruning,  and  more  par- 
ticularly cf  Hollies  when  in  a  young  state.  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  mean  by  pruning 
close  shearing,  but  simply  knifing  out  leading 
shoots  or  such  as  may  be  causing  the  plant  to 
look  unevenly  furnished  or  one-sided.  Coniferous 
trees  we  serve  in  the  same  way,  namely,  all  shoots 
that  cause  the  trees  to  look  lop-sided  are  cut  back 
—at  least,  all  that  can  be  conveniently  got  at — and 
every  specimen  is  kept  to  one  principal  leader. 
Cleared  late  Muscat  Vines  of  bits  of  loose  bark, 
and  painted  them  over  with  the  usual  solu- 
tion as  a  preventive  against  the  attacks  of 
insects;  gave  the  borders  another  watering,  and 
being  covered  with  wooden  trellising,  the  house 
can  now  be  utilised  for  bedding  Pelargoniums, 
B^uchsias,  &c.  Potted  Ferns  and  stove  plants ; 
shook  out  and  repotted  Lilium  auratnm.  We  grow 
them  in  pots  for  ihe  purpose  of  standing  them 
about  the  flower  garden  in  July  and  August. 
Their  strong  odour  is  most  appreciated  in  such 
positions,  being  far  too  powerful  for  house  and 
conservatory  furnishing.  Watered  Fig  house 
border  ;  the  water  being  warm— 90°  — a  slight  re- 
mulching  of  litter  was  afterwards  given  to  keep 
in  the  warmth  thus  imparted.  The  dull  cold  wea- 
ther makes  forcing  uphill  work.  Strawberries 
have  made  little  advance  for  a  fortnight  past ;  in- 
deed those  in  flower  now  are  not  setting  so  well 
as  others  did  three  weeks  ago  ;  hence  we  are  keep- 
ing them  cooler  till  more  favourable  weather  con- 
ditions set  in. 

January  2-1. 
Weather  still  unchanged,  so  that  out-door 
operations  have  also  been  much  the  same  as  for 
several  days  past.  Swept  up  roads  and  walks, 
sifted  leaf -soil  for  potting  and  forcing  purposes, 
and  renewed  linings  to  forcing  frames.  The 
houses  have  all  been  extra  well  cleared  up,  as  is 
usual,  on  Saturdays.  Some  of  the  Bouvardias 
that  had  done  flowering  have  been  cut  down,  and 
so  has  Plumbago  rosea.  This  latter  we  train  to 
Melon  trellis  for  winter-flowering,  and  the  space 
is  now  needed  for  Melons.  Picked  over  all 
bedding  Pelargoniums.  Primulas  and  Cinerarias 
have  also  been  freed  of  bad  flowers  and  leaves 
and  re-arranged  in  second  Peach  house.  Grapes 
in  bottles  are  examined  twice  each  week  to  cut 
out  bad  berries  and  fill  up  the  bottles  if  needed. 
Apples  are  still  plentiful  and  keep  well ;  all  bad 
fruits  have  been  removed  and  the  room  cleaned 
out.  Pears  are  scarce  indeed,  there  being  only  a 
few  Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  and 
Beurro  Ranee  left.  The  last  named  kind  with  us 
is  seldom  usable  as  a  dessert  fruit,  but  it  is  equal 
to  the  best  for  culinary  purposes,  and  it  never 
fails  to  bear  a  full  crop. 

January  26. 
Thaw  ;  slight  showers ;  shrub  pruning  continued. 
Trenching  Potato  ground,  and  also  ground  for 
Parsnips  and  Carrots.  Soot  and  wood  ashes  are 
the  only  dressings  applied  to  the  soil  for  these 
roots,  but  it  was  well  manured  for  the  I'ea  and 
Onion  crc  ps  of  last  year ;  depth,  rather  than  rich- 
ness of  soil,  is  best  for  these,  and  also  for  Beet, 
Salsafy,  and  Scorzoneia.     Plants  in  cold  pits  that 
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have  been  covered  up  as  loDg  as  the  frost  lasted  are 
mach  affected  with  damp;  all  decaying  stems  and 
leaves  are  being  picked  off,  and  as  much  ventila- 
tion given  as  the  weather  permits.  Primroses  and 
Christmas  Roses  that  were  potted  a  few  weeks  ago 
and  stood  in  cold  pits  have  not  suffered  by  their 
enforced  darkness,  except  that  here  and  there  a 
flower  has  damped  off,  but  the  great  bulk  of  them 
really  appear  brighter  than  they  did  prior  to  the 
frost.  Put  another  batch  of  bulbs  into  heat  and 
a  half  dozen  more  Spiia:as  and  Deutzias.  Potting 
stove  plants  ;  completed  the  painting  of  late  Mus- 
cat Vines,  retied  them  to  trellis,  and  thoroughly 
washed  the  glass  and  woodwork  of  the  house. 

JANUABY  27. 
Occasional  showers  ;  rolled  walks  and  turf  that 
was  lately  laid ;  pressed  down  spring  flowers  and 
put  more  mulching  (Cocoa  fibre)  on  some  of  the 
beds;  removed  protecting  covering  from  Celery, 
Broccoli,  Lettuce,  and  Cauliflower  plants ;  pruning 
Peaches ;  planted  Rhubarb  and  began  to  make  a 
new  plantation  of  Horseradish.  The  ground  has 
been  deeply  trenched,  and  straight  pieces  6  inches 
long  are  dibbled  in  at  9  inches  apart  in  the  row 
and  18  inches  between  each  row.  Work  about 
and  in  the  houses  has  been  the  clearing  away  of 
litter  used  as  extra  covering  and  rearranging 
plants  in  frames,  taking  cuttings  from  Lobelias, 
Heliotropes,  and  Petunias ;  washing  the  foliage  of 
Gardenias  and  Eucharises,  and  putting  more  Straw- 
berries in  frames,  and  taking  others  that  were  in 
flower  from  frames  to  the  Strawberry  house. 
Chrysanthemums  have  all  taken  root  and  have, 
therefore,  been  taken  out  of  handlights,  where 
they  have  been  struck,  and  stood  on  shelf  in 
second  Peach  house,  and  will  be  potted  off  in  a 
few  days.  Hakts. 


Fkuits  under  Glass. 

Melons. — Where  early  Melons  are  wanted  in 
May,  seeds  of  some  favourite  green-fleshed  kind 
will  have  been  sown  about  the  beginning  of 
January.  To  succeed  with  these  there  should  be 
full  command  of  top  and  bottom-heat,  and  the 
young  plants  should  be  kept  close  to  the  glass  where 
they  can  have  an  abundance  of  light.  Having 
myself  tried  many  kinds,  I  can  safely  say  the  Im- 
proved Victory  of  Bath  and  Eastnor  Castle  have 
not  yet  been  beaten  for  early  work.  Sow  two 
seeds  in  3-inch  pots ;  if  both  grow,  select  the 
strongest  and  shift  into  4-inch  pots  as  soon  as  the 
roots  touch  the  side ;  plunge  close  to  the  glass 
and  prepare  the  stations  for  the  fruiting  pots, 
which  plunge  to  the  rims  in  the  fermenting  beds. 
If  there  is  danger  of  the  pots  sinking  and  stran- 
gling the  plants  after  they  are  tied  to  the  trellis, 
build  up  dry  brick  pedestals  and  cap  them  with  a 
sod  of  good  calcareous  turf,  grass  side  downwards. 
The  turf,  impregnated  with  ammonia,  will  form 
an  excellent  feeding  medium  for  the  roots,  the 
brick  pedestals  will  secure  ample  drainage,  and, 
the  pots  being  stationary,  renovation  of  the  plung- 
ing material  can  be  carried  on  at  pleasure. 

Comjwst. —Allbough  the  Melon  will  grow  in 
almost  any  kind  of  fresh  soil,  strong  calcareous 
loam  from  an  old  sheep  pasture  suits  it  best.  If 
cut  last  autumn  and  protected  from  the  weather, 
all  that  is  needed  is  to  chop  it  to  pieces  and  add 
one-fourth  of  old  lime  rubble  to  keep  it  open.  An 
abundance  of  water  being  an  important  element, 
crock  well,  fill  the  pots,  loosely  at  first,  and  leave 
them  to  get  warmed  through  by  the  time  the 
l^lants  are  ready  for  turning  out. 

Pi'SES.— I'm  it  i  iig  plants. — If  not  already  done, 
the  first  batch  of  Queens  may  now  be  drawn  from 
the  pit  in  which  they  have  been  resting,  and  placed 
in  the  fruiting  house  for  yielding  the  early  summer 
supply.  Space  in  all  well-managed  places  being 
limited,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  plants, 
now  swelling  and  ripening  winter  fruit,  into  a 
smaller  structure,  when  the  usual  cleansing  of  the 
fruiting  house  proper  and  the  renovation  of  the 
bed  will  of  course  precede  the  disturbance  of  the 
plants  in  the  resting  pit.  When  the  heat  in  the 
bed  has  declined  to  90°,  select  a  few  of  the  most 
promising  early  starters,  i.e.,  those  with  thick 
stems  and  a  number  of  small  pointed  leaves  in  their 


centres.  Plunge  lightly  at  first,  and  watch  the 
bottom-heat  thermometer,  as  a  sudden  rise  after 
they  are  plunged  might  seriously  injure  the  tender 
roots  clustering  round  the  insides  of  the  pots. 
Water  moderately  at  first,  damp  the  paths  and 
other  surfaces  to  produce  atmospheric  moisture, 
but  avoid  overhead  syringing,  and  gradually  raise 
the  night  temperature  to  70°  by  the  time  the  soil 
in  the  pots  is  properly  moistened  and  the  roots 
show  signs  of  renewed  activity.  The  day  tempera- 
ture must  in  like  manner  be  raised  until  on  bright 
clear  days  it  touches  80°,  or  a  little  more  after  the 
chink  of  air  which  has  been  given  is  taken  away. 
As  many  of  the  plants  left  in  the  resting  pit  will 
make  a  growth  before  they  fruit,  no  change  in 
their  management  will  be  needed  just  at  present 

Si(cci'ssions. — The  large  pot  system  of  growing 
Pines  having  seen  its  day,  nearly  all  growers  now 
shift  from  the  O-inch  or  8-inch  pot  into  sizes  some 
1  inches  larger,  and  find,  as  a  rule,  that  the 
smallest  pots  give  the  best  results.  Where  good 
strong  September  suckers  have  done  well,  the  time 
is  now  at  hand  for  giving  all  the  most  promising 
their  one  shift  into  fruiting  pots.  Cleanliness 
being  such  an  important  factor  in  all  matters  hor- 
ticultural, pots  and  crocks  must  be  washed  and 
dried.  Composts  must  be  dry  and  warm,  and  the 
structure  intended  for  their  summer  growth  must 
be  properly  cleansed  or  painted.  If  new  tan  or 
leaves  be  used  for  bottom  heat,  let  them  be 
thoroughly  worked,  fermented,  and  turne'l  to  get 
rid  of  violent  heat  and  injurious  gases  before  the 
operation  of  fhifting  is  taken  in  hand.  Now,  as  all 
these  preliminaries  require  time,  advantage  must 
be  taken  of  every  favourable  opportunity,  other- 
wise there  will  be  delays  when  dispatch  is  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

Prejjaration  of  tlic plants. — Next  to  over-potting 
the  worst  step  that  can  be  taken  is  potting  too 
early  in  the  season.  Therefore,  when  early  in 
February  increasing  daylight  admits  of  giving  a 
little  more  heat  and  moisture,  slightly  moisten  the 
surface  of  the  bed  and  give  a  little  water  to  in- 
duce the  formation  of  new  rootlets  before  the 
plants  are  taken  out  of  their  winter  quarters. 
When  this  change  from  rest  to  activity  has  been 
secured,  give  a  little  more  water  to  moisten  every 
part  of  the  ball,  shift  in  the  usual  way,  the  best 
plants  into  11-inch  and  the  seconds  into  10-inch 
pots ;  plunge  to  the  rims  in  a  bottom  heat  ranging 
from  85°  to  90°,  and  withhold  water  until  fresh 
roots  have  taken  hold  of  the  new  compost. 

The  orchard  house. — If  this  useful  structure 
has  been  used  for  plants  during  the  time  the  pot 
fruit  trees  have  been  out-of-doors,  it  must  now  be 
made  ready  for  the  reception  of  its  legitimate 
occupants,  as  it  is  now  high  time  they  were  under 
cover.  In  cold  districts  it  is  not  perhaps  advisable 
to  turn  Peaches  and  Nectarines  out  at  all,  certainly 
not  to  allow  them  to  remain  out  after  Christmas  ; 
but  in  favourable  localities,  where  the  wood  gets 
well  ripened,  full  exposure  to  the  elements  for  a 
time  is  advantageous.  So  far,  this  winter  iias 
been  highly  favourable  to  exposure,  as  the  weather 
has  been  dry,  and  of  late  sufficiently  cold  to  keep 
the  buds  thoroughly  at  rest  without  injury  to  the 
most  tender  varieties.  When  the  house  is  ready, 
let  every  tree  be  laid  on  its  side  and  carefully 
washed  with  soap  and  water ;  also  scrub  the  pots, 
and  see  that  the  aperture  at  the  bottom  is  clear 
before  they  are  taken  in.  Place  the  trees  on  the 
borders  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  keen 
draught  from  the  front  to  the  top  ventilators,  and 
let  them  be  properly  attended  with  water.  It  is 
just  possible  that  they  will  not  require  frequent 
watering,  but  when  needful,  each  tree  should  be 
liberally  supplied,  as  one  mistake  on  the  dry  side 
is  sure  to  lead  to  the  loss  of  many  of  the  flower- 
buds.  If  the  house  is  not  heated,  let  the  trees 
have  the  fullest  exposure  to  air,  otherwise  the 
buds  may  get  too  forward  and  suffer  in  the  spring. 
Defer  pruning  until  they  begin  to  burst  into 
growth ;  then  cut  back  the  strong  shoots  to  a  pro- 
mising wood-bud,  but  carefully  preserve  the  points 
of  weaker  growths,  as  it  often  happens  that  the 
terminal  and  one  at  the  base  are  the  only  wood- 
buds,  and  the  loss  of  the  terminal  would  render 
the  intervening  blossom-buds  useless. 


Cucumbers  (Winter). —  Bottom  Jieat.  —  The 
cold,  dead,  sunless  weather  which  has  prevailed  for 
some  weeks  is  not  favourable  to  winter  Cucum- 
bers subjected  to  constant  dry  fire-heat  for  the 
maintenance  of  maximum  temperatures.  Under 
such  conditions  red  spider  revels  without  molesta- 
tion, as  the  syringe  can  rarely  be  used,  and  the 
mildest  insecticides  applied  to  the  tender  foliage 
are  rather  dangerous.  The  best  antidote  is  fer- 
menting material  consisting  of  Oak  leaves,  to 
which  a  few  basketfuls  of  fresh  Mushroom  manure 
may  from  time  to  time  be  added  as  the  work  of 
renovation  proceeds.  Hot-water  engineers  tell  us 
there  is  nothing  like  an  abundance  of  4-inch 
piping,  and  their  advice  is  sound ;  but  we  want 
something  to  counteract  the  effects  of  dry  fire- 
heat  through  the  dull  months,  when  the  syringe 
is  laid  aside,  and  this  will  always  be  found  in  fer- 
menting decaying  vegetable  matter,  particularly 
wherethe  pots  are  permanently  fixed  on  hollow  brick 
pedestals,  and  the  whole  mass  can  be  turned  over 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pit  without  upsetting  them 
or  disturbing  the  roots.  Many  people  having 
plenty  of  fire-heat  do  not  pay  so  much  attention 
to  this  natural  mode  of  obtaining  heat  and  mois- 
ture as  they  might  do,  and  they  very  often  find 
the  steed  standing  still  when  early  salmon  without 
Cucumbers  is  the  forerunnerof  unpleasantremarks. 
Let  me,  then,  advise  all  young  beginners  to  collect 
and  harvest  plenty  of  Oak  leavee,not  only  forwinter, 
but  for  all  the  year  round  use,  and  they  will  find 
them  a  most  valuable  and  economical  aid  to  fire- 
heat. 

Manijni,latio?i  of  the  growth. — The  grower  of 
summer  Cucumbers  pinches  the  points  out  of  the 
shoots  at  the  first  joint  beyond  the  fruit,  some- 
times close  to  the  fruit,  and  so  vigorous  is  this 
tropical  annual,  that  its  productiveness  is  increased 
thereby.  But  treat  a  winter  fruiter  in  the  same 
way,  and  ten  to  one  it  will  not  survive  the  month 
of  February  ;  therefore,  from  the  time  syringing  is 
partially  discontinued  until  it  is  resumed,  the  young 
growths  should  be  allowed  to  extend  regularly  all 
over  the  trellis.  If  fruit  is  wanted,  a  few  of  the  most 
promising  may  be  allowed  to  swell,  but  superflu- 
ous "shows.'together  with  the  male  blossoms,  must 
be  constantly  removed.  As  days  increase  in  length 
and  the  sun  keeps  up  the  maximum  heat,  a  few  of 
the  oldunsightly  leaves  will  give  way  to  advancing 
growths.  The  points  will  be  pinched  out  of  the 
strongest  of  the  latter,  unless  they  have  consider- 
able space  to  fill,  when  extension  will  be  prefer- 
able, and  daily  syringing  will  again  be  resorted  to. 
From  this  time  forward  the  management  will  be 
comparatively  easy,  as  Nature  will  be  with,  instead 
of  against,  the  cultivator  ;  more  heat,  more  light, 
and  more  stimulating  food  being  at  command, 
plants  so  managed  should  give  a  plentiful  supply 
of  fruit  throughout  March,  the  most  critical  month 
in  the  whole  year. 

Cucumbers  (Spring).  —  Where  circumstances 
render  it  desirable  to  get  an  early  supply  of  fruit 
from  spring  plants  and  suitable  accommodation  is 
at  command,  the  first  week  in  January  is  a  good 
time  to  sow  the  seeds.  A  good  strain  of  Telegraph 
is  not  easily  surpassed  for  all  general  purpose.",  al- 
though some  who  recollect  the  handsome  black 
spined  varieties  still  prefer  them  for  summer  use. 
The  conditions  under  which  early  plants  should 
be  raised  and  brought  forward  in  no  way  differ 
from  those  given  for  Melons,  but  when  ready  for 
turning  out  the  compost,  either  for  pots  or  hills, 
should  be  much  lighter  than  that  recommended 
for  Melons.  Light  rich  turf,  cut  and  stacked 
last  autumn,  three-fourths,  flaky  leaf-mould  one- 
fourth,  and  a  liberal  mixture  of  old  lime  rubble 
or  burnt  earth  will  form  a  compost  in  which 
spring  plants  will  make  healthy  growth,  and  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  fruit  before  they  require 
feeding  with  stimulants.  W.  Coleman. 

Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury. 

Asphalt©  walks. — We  find  these  to  be  of 
the  greatest  service  here,  and  annually  form  one 
or  more  new  ones.  At  one  time,  when  only  gravel 
walks  were  in  use,  every  heavy  storm  of  rain 
washed  the  greater  portion  of  the  binding  gravel 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  garden,  but  now  we  only 
experience  a  difficulty  in  keeping  the  Box  edgin 
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alive.  Imperishable  tile  edging  is  much  the  best 
for  asphalte  walks,  and  then  there  are  no  harbours 
for  slugs  and  the  walks  are  always  clean.  We 
can  wheel  over  them  in  all  weathers,  as  if  found 
to  be  slippery  a  few  sifted  ashes  qaickly  obviates 
this  diflBcnlty.  In  very  hot  weather  the  newest 
walks  sometimes  soften  and  smell  somewhat  of 
tar,  but  much  depends  npon  their  proper  forma- 
tion, and  the  nuisance,  if  nuisance  it  is,  is  after 
all  only  a  slight  one.  My  impression  is  that  well- 
formed  asphalte  walks  are  the  cheapest  and  best 
for  the  kitchen  garden,  and  many  of  the  walks  at 
a  distance  from  the  dwelling  house  might  also 
with  advantage  be  asphalted.— W.  I.  M. 

RAINFALL  IN  1884. 
I  SEND  you  the  rainfall  in  1884  at  Bel  voir  Castle, 
Lincolnshire,  and  at  Belvedere  House,  Mullingar, 
West  Meatb.  Belvoir  Gardeus  are  2.37  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  Belvedere  Gardens  are  3G7  feet. 
Both  inland  stations. 

BELvoir. 


Month. 

Total 
depth. 

Greatest    fall  In 
24  hours. 

Number 

of  days  on 

which  01  or 

more  fell. 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

Inches. 
1'83 
1  23 
112 
143 
116 

■73 

4  19 

92 

1-40 

■»i 
1-04 
2-18 

Depth 

■28 
■52 
•45 

15 
•48 
•31 

83 
•30 
•69 
•23 
•25 
•39 

Dale. 

24 

i 

6 

3 

9 
11 
14 

1 

9 

3 

1 

14 
14 
13 

r2 

U 
10 
7 
14 
15 
15 
£1 

July      _ 

August 

September 

October    

November  

December   

Total 

18-21 

- 

- 

177 

— W.  INGKAM. 

Belvebebe. 


Month. 


January  ... 

February. . . 

Match 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septenil'cr  . 
October  . . . 
November  . 
December   . 


Total 


Total 
dt  pth. 


Inches. 
4^54 
3^26 

2  60 

1  32 
2-97 
1^08 

3  39 

2  21 
2  92 
2'15 
312 

4  76 


34  ^41 


Greatest  fall  in 
24  hours. 


Depth. 
1^8 
•64 
•65 
•60 
•93 
■32 
•60 
•76 
•86 
•75 
•65 
•60 


Date. 
S.3 
20 
30 

4 
14 

1 
24 
11 

6 
31 
11 

7 


Number  of 

days  on 
which  •Ol  or 
more  fell. 


18 
IS 
11 

9 
15 

6 
16 

6 
10 

8 


139 


— JA3IES  BaVLISS. 

At  Belvoir,  in  Lincolnshire,  there  were  only 
18-21  inches  registered  witli  177  days  on  which 
ram  fell.  In  the  county  of  West  Meath  31-41  inches 
were  registered  with  139  days  on  which  rain  fell. 
The  rainiest  months  at  the  two  stations  were  De- 
cember and  January,  when  1-83  and  2-18  inches 
fell,  and  at  the  Iri.*  and  English  stations  during 
the  same  months  4-54  and  4  76  inches  fell,  or  3  93 
inches  against  9.30  inches.  April,  May,  June,  and 
July  were  dry  months  in  both  places,  the  rainfall 
in  England  for  those  four  months  being  7-51  inches, 
and  in  Ireland  8  76  inches. 

Ebinsley  Marlay. 

QUESTIONS. 

ffp^,!;7?^n"°?."i.<^?^"y— f«"  =>".v  reader  of  The 
GARDEN  tell  me  if  this  delicious  Italian  Cherry  has  been 
successfully  grown  in  England  ?-F.  B. 

r,Sl";rF"?*?.'"*^  Apple.- 1  have  some  seed  of  the 
Ustard  Apple  (Anon,-i).  Can  Ihe  fruit-bearing  variety  be 
raised  from  seed  ?  and  if  so,  what  treatment  does  it  require  ■> 

iinlF  '"  '^r,"^"  "'^  f™'*  'o  perfection  in  an  ordinary 

stove  among  a  collection  of  plants  ?— J.  P.  B. 

H^t'M?„7n^^?*^°™^-,.~'  '^"^■^  '^  handsome  old  pink 
and  n„H  ,•„  fl"  "'"''  *  l"'"-^"""  tree  twciity-tlvc  years  ago 
rfM«,Vi  ,'  ,*'°V;""'P''°^"^«^'y'  ■""  ^'  'ate  years  «  lias  greatly 
deteriorated.  Can  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Garpen 
^ggest  any  remedy?  last  autumn  I  manured  it  richly, 
lilh^  I'S"'?"!^  ?v  "1J«"0"S'  It  not,  it  would  pive  more 
light  and  au^  to  the  flower-beds  roimd  about  -T.  W  F 


NOTES  or  THE  WEEK. 

Proposed  Orchid  conference.— We  un- 
derstand that  it  is  in  cjiitemplation  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  to  hold  an  Orchid  conference 
at  South  Kensington  during  the  ensuing  season. 
We  have  little  doubt,  judging  from  the  popularity 
which  Orchids  now  enjoy— notably  the  cool  kinds, 
embracing,  as  they  do,  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
varieties  now  in  cultivation — that  this  conference 
will  be  a  decided  success.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  promoters  may  meet  with  hearty  support  and 
that  their  labours  will  result  in  the  same  happy  and 
useful  way  as  those  of  the  Daffodil  conference 
held  last  year. 

Our  vegetable  supply.— At  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  re-opening  of  Columbia  Market  on 
Saturday  last,  Mr.  George  Brown,  of  Gaysbara  Hall, 
said  that  while  all  the  vegetables  required  by  a 
million  of  people  had  to  be  brought  to  one  spot, 
and  so  have  a  toll  put  on  them  at  the  will  of  a 
private  individual.  East  London  can  never  be 
properly  supplied  with  vegetable  food.  Whilst 
such  a  state  of  things  existed,  it  would  be  like 
putting  a  rent  of  .5.s.  per  acre  on  all  land  that  has 
any  pretension  to  grow  vegetables.  Bad  as  that 
is,  however,  it  is  tiiQing  in  comparison  with  the 
injury  done  to  the  consumer,  for  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  feed  such  a  great  number  of  people 
properly  from  one  spot  by  small  carts  from  and 
to  remote  distances.  The  consequence  is  that 
prices  have  to  be  put  so  high  that  the  public  does 
not  get  half  enough.  Only  last  3  ear  he  had 
ploughed  into  the  ground  40  acres  of  vegetables, 
which  he  should  have  brought  to  market  if  he 
could  have  realised  nearly  one  farthing  per  pound, 
and  at  that  very  lime  the  consumer  was  paying 
Id.  per  pound  in  London  for  precisely  the  same 
class  of  vegetables  as  he  had  to  destroy.  I  have 
no  doubt,  he  said,  that  much  larger  quantities  of 
vegetables  would  be  consumed  if  they  could  be 
properly  conveyed  to  the  consumer  in  fufficient 
quantities  at  reasonable  prices,  and  I  think  the 
best  way  to  increase  and  distiibute  such  food 
would  be  to  introduce  railway  communication 
direct  into  market.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  if  green  vegetables  do  not  reach  the  con- 
sumer on  the  same  day  that  they  are  brought  to 
market  their  value  goes  down  from  50  to  100  per 
cent.,  so  that  in  forty-eight  hours  they  are  worth- 
less. It  is  monstrous  that  in  this  day  our  horses 
should  be  compelled  to  drag  all  vegetables  6  miles 
through  London,  and  then  other  horses  drag  them 
back  again,  all  in  consequence  of  a  foolish  charter. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  law  I  can  see  no  help 
for  it,  except  Columbia  Market  breaks  through 
the  monopoly  in  East  London. 

The  National  Chrysanthemun  So- 
ciety.— This  society,  which  adopted  its  national 
character  last  year,  recently  held  its  annual 
general  meeting,  and  was  able  to  make  a  most 
satisfactory  report  as  to  its  doings  during  the  first 
year  of  its  enlarged  work.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers had  doubled,  the  finances  were  satisfactory, 
and  the  annual  exhibition  held  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  in  November  last  was  the  largest  and 
best  'yet  held.  The  officers  were  all  re-elected, 
and  a  general  committee  of  thirty-six  members 
appointed.  A  meeting  of  this  latter  body  was  held 
on  Monday  evening  last,  and  it  had  under  con- 
sideration certain  suggested  new  classes  for  the 
schedule  of  prizes.  One  novel  feature  was  the 
provision  of  classes  for  late-fiowering  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Mr.  W.  CuUingford  having  offered  the  sum 
of  ten  guineas  for  the  purpose  if  an  exhibition 
could  be  arranged  about  the  middle  of  January 
next.  Other  offers  of  assistance  were  forthcoming, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  a  special  exhibition 
should  take  place  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  in 
January  next,  and  that  prizes  should  be  offered 
for  twelve  incurved  Chrysanthemums,  twelve 
Japanese  sorts,  twelve  blooms  of  any  other  type, 
a  collection  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  also  for  six 
incurved  blooms  and  six  Japanese  kinds.  It  was 
resolved  that  all  varieties  in  good  form  at  that  time 
should  be  accepted  as  late-flowering  varieties,  and 
the  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  by  the  floral  committee 
of  the  society.     Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  and  others  having 


offered  special  prizes  for  single  Chrysanthemums, 
a  class  was  acded  to  the  schedule  as  follows : 
twenty-four  bunches  of  cut  tingle  Chrysanthe- 
mums, not  less  than  twelve  varieties,  and  not  less 
than  three  trusses  in  a  bunch.  This  should  bring 
a  good  representation  of  this  class.  A  class  was 
added  for  six  Japanese  varieties,  the  prize  to  be 
competed  for  by  those  who  have  not  hitherto 
taken  a  prize  at  the  society's  exhibitions.  The  ex- 
pediency of  creating  a  class  for  undressed  blooms 
of  Chrysanthemums  was  considered  on  the  read- 
ing of  a  letter  from  Colonel  JIallard.  A  propo- 
sition was  submitted  to  Colonel  Mallard  that  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  best  method  of  exhibiting 
blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  without  cups,  a  class 
be  made  for  not  less  than  twelve  blooms  of  in- 
curved varieties,  distinct ;  that  any  means  of  set- 
ting up  may  be  adopted  by  the  exhibitor ;  that 
boards  may  be  used  or  not,  but  that  the  right  of 
withholding  the  prizes  should  be  reserved  until  a 
method  of  general  practical  value  is  demonstrated. 
The  exhibition  committee  enlarged  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  an  extended  show  was  appointed, 
and  the  floral  committee  was  enlarged  from  eight 
to  fifteen  members.  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  the  secretary, 
announced  that  this  body  would  now  meet  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  and  at  2.30  p.m.  instead  of  in 
the  evening  as  heretofore. 


NARCISSI  SECTIONS  AND  POPULAR  NAMES. 

Tub  Gabden  proposed  some  time  ago  that  wher- 
ever at  all  possible  flowers  should  get  popular 
names,  easily  remembered  and  identified  with 
some  peculiarity  likely  to  impress  them  on  the  me- 
mory. This  principle  might  be  commendably 
applied  to  the  names  of  the  sections  of  popular 
flowers  in  place  of  the  words  of  "  learned  length 
and  thundering  sound  "  sometimes  used  by  bota- 
nists, and  which  not  one  in  ten  thousand  could 
possibly  remember.  Narcissi  will  be  of  abiding 
interest  to  the  majoiity  of  your  readers  for  the 
next  four  or  five  months,  so,  with  your  permission, 
I  transcribe  from  Messrs.  Burbidge  and  Barr's 
new  manual  thereon  the  following  popular  dis- 
tinctions of  the  several  divisions : — 
1. — Native  or  foreign  varieties  of  N.  pseudo- 
Narcissus  may  be  called  Trumpet  or  Flat-leaved 

Daffodils. 
2.— N.   Bulbocodium  (Corbularias)  in   all  forms, 

Hooped-petticoat  or  Rush-leaved. 
3, — N.   poeticus    (Poet's  Narcissus),   pure  white 

perianth  segments,  with  red  or  purple  rim  to 

corona. 
4. — N.  Jonqnilla  (Jonquils),  any  Narcissus  with 

bright  green  Rush-like  leaves. 
5. — N.  Tazetta,   properly  speaking,  includes   all 

forms  of  the  Polyanthus  section. 
6. — N.  incomparabilis,  including  N.  biflorus,  may 

be  called  the  Peerless  Narcissus. 

Mr.  Burbidge,  in  his  lecture  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  last  April,  alluding  to  thi.», 
then  adds :  "  Hence  those  popular  names,  which 
confuse  so  much  when  loosely  applied,  if  used 
rightly  and  carefully,  serve  to  distinguish  the 
well-marked  sections  of  this  beautiful  genus." 

Clonmel.  W.  J.  M. 


Willo-w-s.— Try  Mr.  Scaling,  Basford,  Notts. 

Lfella  anceps  (IF.  J.  B.  B.).— The  flowers  you  sent 
arrived  too  much  damaged  to  enable  us  to  rpeak  of  their 
meiits. 

Chimonanthus  frultinpr.— While  staying  in  Bast 
Yorks  I  saw  a  tine  bunch  of  l?himonantluis  fragransin  full 
llower,  and  also  coveiTd  with  ripe  seed  pod^  from  last  year ; 
as  I  have  never  seen  it  in  seed  before,  I  mention  it  in  case 
it  is  .IS  unusual  as  I  fancy  it  to  be  in  England.— Edward 

H.  -WOODALL. 


Names  of  plants  —E.  M.  N.—'Soi  the  Madeira  Holly, 
lait  a  silver-edged   variety  of   the    common  Holly  (Ilex 

A(|Uifolium). T.   C— 5,   apparently  a  hybrid   between 

Helleboms  atrorubens  .and  H.  ob-nipicus  ;  7,  H.  colchicus  ; 

8,  H.  olympicus. J.  C  — 1,  Polystichum  aristatum  ;  2, 

Pteris  quadriaurita  ;  3,  Nephrodium  molle  corymbiferura  ; 
4,  Asplenium  ebeneum.^ Subscriber. — Helleboms  atroru- 
bens.  J.  T.  (/'rcs^^ji  i7n?0-— Solanlim  betaceum. 

Names  of  fruits.— r.  CripiK  i-  Soii.—wc>,  Blenheim 
Orange;  137,   Winter  Hawthornden    (of  Paul);    120,   not 

known  ;   131,   Brabant   Bellefleur. E    F.    Griffen  —1, 

Franklin's  Golden  Pippin  ;  2,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet  Seedling. 

Torrivglon.  —  Bedfordshire    Foundling  ;    others  not 

own.^— Oa:o7i.— Ilambledon  Deux  Aus. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  art  itself  is  Nature."— SA(iJ-esp«are. 


EOYAL  GARDENS,  KEW. 
It  is  found  at  Kew  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  young 
men  sufficiently  skilful  to  carry  on  there  the  im- 
proved gardening  of  the  present  day.  The  authori- 
ties have  therefore  revised  the  rules  relating  to  the 
admission  of  young  men,  and  have  slightly  raised 
their  pay  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  better  class  of 
young  men  in  future  for  the  gardens,  and  with 
that  view  they  have  issued  the  following  circular  ; 
"Applicants  for  admission  as  gardeners  into  the 
Royal  Gardens  are  furnished  with  a  copy  of  a 
paper,  which  when  filled  in  must  be  signed  by 
their  present  or  last  employer  and  returned  to  the 
curator,  accompanied  by  a  letter  in  applicant's  own 
handwi-iting.  The  wages  are  18s.  per  week,  with 
extra  pay  for  Sunday  duty.  Applicants  must  be 
at  least  twenty,  and  not  more  than  twenty-five 
years  of  age  and  have  been  employed  not  less  than 
five  years  in  good  private  gardens  or  nurseries. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  men  who  have  had 
most  experience  in  the  cuUivatioti  of  plants  under 
glass,  and  no  application  mill  be  entertained  from 
men  who  have  not  had  some  such  experience.  Where 
obtainable,  testimonials  from  known  practical 
gardeners  should  accompany  the  application.  The 
applicant  will  be  informed  if  his  name  has  been 
entered  for  admission,  and  on  a  vacancy  occurring 
he  will  receive  notice  to  that  effect.  Should  there 
be  no  vacancy  within  three  months  from  date  of 
application,  it  must  be  renewed  if  employment  at 
Kew  is  still  desired.  If  not  renewed,  the  appli- 
cant's name  will  be  removed  from  the  book.  Gar- 
deners who  remain  at  Kew  a  year,  and  whose 
conduct  is  satisfactory,  will  be  eligible,  as  vacan- 
cies arise,  for  the  positions  of  sub-foremen,  and 
will  be  recommended,  according  to  the  capacity 
they  display,  for  employment  in  other  first-class 
gardens  either  at  home,  in  India,  or  in  the  colonies. 

"J.  D.  HOOKEE,  Director. 

"J.  Smith,  Curator." 
*^*  We  gladly  welcome  any  attempt  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  young  men  at  Kew,  and  have 
only  to  remark  on  the  above  rules  that  the  words 
which  we  italicise  are  unfortunate.  The  want  of  the 
time  is,  men  who  take  a  true  interest  in  the  out- 
door garden  and  know  what  to  do  in  it.  This  is  a 
want  felt  more  than  ever  now  when  people  begin 
to  see  that  they  can  have  very  beautiful  conser- 
vatories without  the  aid  of  the  glazier  and  the 
stoker.  We  often  find  the  want  cannot  be 
readily  met,  though  any  number  of  men  who 
know  "  all  about  glass "  and  little  else  can  be 
had,  and  what  a  pitiful  business  it  is  when  such 
men  take  charge  of  a  place  and  do  not  know  the 
trees  that  grow  upon  it,  and  the  various  forms  of 
hardy  plant  life  that  may  adorn  it !  The  paradise 
created  by  elaborate  and  costly  glass  sheds  and 
heavy  coal  bills  is  not  the  only  one  that  English 
gardens  will  show  for  the  future.  The  neglect 
of  good  kitchen  gardening,  in  which  every  old 
gardener  was  well  versed,  will  not  be  tolerated 
now  by  owners  of  gardens.  Kew  cannot  teach 
that,  but  it  should  encourage  all  kinds  of  outdoor 
gardening,  and  above  all  tree  culture.  To  know 
trees  and  shrubs  well,  and  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
hardy  plants  and  fruit  culture,  should  be  as  ready 
a  passport  to  admission  to  Kew  as  experience  in 
the  culture  of  plants  under  glass. 

We  should  only  expect  such  an  injunction  if 
the  document  had  emanated  from  some  factory- 
like glass  garden,  where  people  have  eyes  for 


nothing  but  what  is  in  their  "  houses,"  but  not  the 
gift  of  even  seeing  what  is  frequently  ugly  in 
these.  In  days  when  our  philosophers  preach  the 
virtue  of  manual  labour  to  the  rich,  the  idea  that 
the  gardener  is  to  ensconce  himself  in  the  houses 
and  leave  all  the  fine  healthy  outdoor  work  to 
labourers  is  absurd.  It  is  his  duty,  and  it  should 
be  his  pleasure  to  do  and  to  know  how  to  do 
every  kind  of  manual  work  out-of-doors,  and  it  is 
a  misfortune  that  our  chief  botanic  garden  should 
in  any  way  encourage  the  stupid  and  vain  notion 
that  the  trained  gardener  is  intended  only  for  a 
"  conservatory  "  existence. 

Then  we  should  count  with  the  new  ideas  which 
Kew  itself  might  gain  if  a  broader  way  of  selec- 
tion were  the  rule.  We  know  that  for  a  number 
of  years  certain  departments  which  in  the  country 
generally  assumed  much  importance  were  neg- 
lected, and  fell  back  in  interest  at  Kew.  Where 
is  there  a  more  likely  way  of  selecting  men  for 
their  improvement  than  by  admitting  young 
men  trained  in  our  best  open-air  gardens  1  There 
is  no  surer  road  to  success  as  to  the  training  of  the 
best  men  than,  other  things  being  equal,  appren- 
tices from  James  Backhouse's  or  Mr.  Whitehead's 
rock  gardens,  from  the  arboretum  at  Bicton,  or  the 
American  plant  grounds  at  Knaphill ;  such  men 
would  surely  turn  out  as  well  as  youths  who 
have  begun  to  learn  the  horticultural  housemaids 
work  in  a  suburban  garden  with  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  glass  sheds  and  2  perches  of  lawn. 

The  crying  evil  of  the  day  among  owners  of 
gardens  is  that  they  experience  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  gardeners  who  know  anything 
beyond  a  smattering  knowledge  of  indoor  plants. 
Complaints  often  reach  us  from  gentlemen  of  the 
scarcity  of  young  men  who  are  qualified  to  intel- 
ligibly attend  to  a  choice  garden,  and  the  ignorance 
that  prevails  among  young  gardeners,  nay,  and  old 
ones  too,  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  most  deplorable. 
Even  head  gardeners  complain  that  the  young 
men  whom  they  employ  have  a  paucity  of 
knowledge  of  their  work  beyond  that  relat- 
ing to  hot-house  plants.  We  have  always 
regarded  the  system  at  Kew  of  confining  the 
young  gardeners  to  the  glasshouses  as  most 
objectionable.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  know 
very  little  more  at  the  end  of  their  two  years' 
employment  there  than  they  did  on  the  day 
on  which  they  entered  the  gardens.  The  right 
course  would  be  to  allow  the  young  men  to  spend 
a  part  of  their  time  in  the  outdoor  garden,  so  that 
they  could  obtain  a  knowledge  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  hardy  plants.  Under  the  present  system  the 
work  in  the  outdoor  department  is  considered  only 
fit  for  ordinary  labourers,  the  consequence  being 
that  young  men  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  com- 
monest operations  connected  with  the  open-air 
garden.  If  the  many  young  gardeners  who  go  to 
Kew  obtained  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
multitudes  of  fine  exotic  trees  there,  our  country 
seats  would  show  something  beyond  the  very  com- 
monest of  trees.  The  very  motive  of  sending  a  young 
man  to  Kew  should  be  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  its 
rich  open-air  flora  ;  hothouse  plants  can  be  studied 
in  other  gardens.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  for  necessary  operations  in  hothouses  intelli- 
gent young  men  are  needed.  On  the  contrary, 
the  very  character  of  some  of  the  work,  such  as 
bug-hunting,  pot-scrubbing,  path-cleaning,  could 
be  better  done  by  common  labourers.  It  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  these  routine  operations,  which 
have  to  be  done  by  intelligent  gardeners,  do  more 
^0  disgust  them  with  Kew  than  anything  e\se. 


Again,  who  is  better  fitted  to  act  as  a 
constable  in  looking  after  the  public  in  the 
houses  than  a  stalwart  labourer  ?  The  very 
atmosphere  of  the  houses  enervates  young  men, 
and  oftentimes  initiates  in  them  lazy  habits ; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  nurserymen,  as  a 
rule,  decline  to  employ  young  men  who  have  spent 
a  time  at  Kew.  If  Kew  is  to  be  the  educational 
garden  it  professes  to  be,  the  system  adopted 
there  of  dealing  with  young  gardeners  will  have 
to  be  radically  changed.  It  is,  perhaps,  too 
much  to  expect  a  young  man  confined  through- 
out the  day  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  hothouses 
to  devote  himself  to  healthy  study  afterwards. 
It  often  means  ruin  to  their  constitutions. 

It  is  a  real  loss  to  horticulture  that  all  the  young 
men  who  go  to  Kew  do  not  get  a  chance  of  know- 
ing the  many  fine  outdoor  things  there.  Stoves  and 
greenhouses  abound,  but  such  collections  as  those 
at  Kew  are  rare,  and  obviously  one  main  reason 
for  their  existence  is  that  our  young  gardeners 
should  there  learn  to  know  the  various  types  of 
vegetation  that  thrive  in  the  open  air  with  us. — 
Ed. 


FREESIAS  IN  GUERNSEY. 

"  B.'  enquires  (p.  9.5)  how  we  treat  Freesias  for 
supplying  early  cut  bloom.  We  have  had  fair  ex- 
perience with  these  plants,  and  usually  commence 
cutting  just  before  Christmas,  a  season  at  which 
the  blooms  are  doubly  valuable — first,  on  account 
of  their  own  intrinsic  beauty,  and  secondly,  be- 
cause of  the  general  scarcity  just  then  of  delicate 
flowers.  For  the  first  supply  we  find  the  following 
treatment  best  suited  ;  We  put  twelve  bulbs  in  a 
(j-inch  pot,  using  a  compost  consisting  of  loam, 
sand,  and  thoroughly  decomposed  manure  in  equal 
parts.  These  bulbs  do  a  good  deal  of  work  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  especially  considering 
their  size  ;  consequently,  they  are  fond  of  good 
living.  Early  in  August  is  a  good  time  for  potting 
the  first  batch,  and  relays  at  intervals  of  about 
three  weeks  ;  by  these  means  a  supply  of  flowers 
can  be  continued  from  the  end  of  December  to 
the  end  of  March,  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  bulbs  are  not  particularly  fond  of 
an  excess  of  water  during  the  early  stages  of 
their  growth.  We  rarely  water  them  more  than 
once  from  the  time  of  potting  till  the  foliage 
begins  to  push  up.  When  this  stage  is  reached  all 
danger  is  over  ;  therefore  we  recommend  keeping 
the  pots  comparatively  cool  until  root-action  has 
become  well  established.  When  the  foliage  is 
about  6  inches  in  height  small  dressings  of  guano 
or  of  Standen's  manure  and  occasionally  weak  or- 
dinary liquid  manure,  by  way  of  a  change,  will 
prove  of  great  benefit.  There  should  be  no  hurry 
in  introducing  them  to  artificial  heat ;  we  think  it 
scarcely  safe  to  do  so  before  the  flower-spike  be- 
gins to  push  up.  An  important  feature  in  their 
culture,  as  is  also  the  case  with  so  many  allied 
plants  from  the  same  habitat,  is  plenty  of  sunlight 
and  air.  Keep  the  pots  in  a  light  position  near 
the  glass.  If  this  is  omitted  they  grow  up  spindly, 
and  lack  that  strength  of  constitution  which  is 
necessary  to  produce  fine  flowers.  Bottom  heat, 
we  would  remark,  should  be  carefully  avoided ; 
we  have  always  found  this  to  mean  no  flowers  and 
ruin  to  the  bulbs.  Nothing  suits  them  better  than 
a  light  position  in  an  early  vinery,  out  of  which 
they  might  be  moved  to  a  dryer  atmosphere  as  the 
first  buds  commence  to  open.  It  is  quite  surpris- 
ing what  power  the  flowers  of  these  plants  have 
in  perfuming  a  room,  and  yet  their  fragrance, 
though  strong,  is  not  overpowering.  From  55°  to 
65°  is  the  best  temperature  for  bringing  them 
into  flower  early. — C.  Smith  &  Son,  Caledonian 
Nursery,  Guernsey. 

In  reply  to  "  B."  (p.  95)  allow  us  to  state 

how  we  manage  our  early  Freesias.  Our  first  care 
is  to  select  the  largest  bulbs  in  June  and  pot  them 
at  once  in  6-inch  or  8J-inch  pots  in  a  compost 
consisting  of  one-third  well-decayed  cow  manat« 
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and  two-tbirds  of  good  fibry  loam.  We  place 
them  in  a  frame  till  September,  and  then  remove 
them  in  a  warm  greenhouse  close  to  the  glass,  so 
as  to  keep  them  as  dwaif  as  possible.  We  apply 
water  sparingly  till  they  show  bud  ;  we  then 
twice  a  week  apply  weak  liquid  manure,  and 
remove  them  to  a  hothouse,  where  they  flower 
most  profusely  from  the  middle  of  December  on- 
wards throughout  the  winter.  We  find  Freesias 
most  useful,  coming,  as  they  do,  when  all  fioweri, 
especially  white,  are  very  scarce,  and  they  last  for 
a  considerable  time  in  water.  Our  later  batches 
we  grow  precisely  in  the  same  way,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  they  are  potted  successively  and  are 
not  placed  in  heat.  Last  season  we  had  Freesias 
in  bloom  from  December  to  June. — Hubert  asd 
Maugbb,  Doyle  Road  Nursery,  Guernsey. 


PLANTS    IN    FLOWER; 


Primula  Mrs.  Walton. — A  double  white  variety  of 
the  Chinese  Piimrose  Eent  by  Mr.  Newsham's  gardener  at 
Higher  Feniscowles,  Blackburn,  is  very  beautiful,  the 
flowers  being  very  double,  spotless  white,  and  the  trusses 
large  It  is  said  to  be  a  strong  grower  and  profuse  flowerer, 
and  invaluable  for  affording  a  good  supply  of  cut  blooms 
for  bouquets. 

Yel'ow  winter  Flax.—  We  have  in  the  conservatory 
at  the  present  time  two  groups  of  plants  of  Linum  trigy- 
num  which  were  taken  there  when  they  first  came  into 
flower  early  last  November,  and  they  have  continued  to 
flower  more  or  les^  ever  since  ;  they  are,  indeed,  even  better 
now  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  during  the  winter. 
The  flowers,  being  a  bright  golden  yellow,  are  very  at- 
tractive. As  a  winter-flnwering  plant  we  have  few  of  the 
sjme  colour  that  can  turpass  this  F:as.- J.  c  C. 

Plants   no'w   in  flo'wer  In 

Febraary  3  :— 


open    air, 


Anemone  blanda 

Lithosp  rmum      rosmaiini 

coronaria 

folium 

Galanthus  Imperati 

Vinca  major 

Elwesi 

Eranthis  liyemalis 

Saxifraga  Burseriica 

Narcissus  Taz-tta 

Krica  cirnea 

Hepaticas,  various 

Iris  stylosa 

Frimroses 

lonicera  fragrantissima 

Hellebores 

Chinionanthus  fr^gran* 

nig  r 

Cyclamen  Coam 

colchicus 

Atkinsi  and  others 

orientalis 

Iberis  gibraltarlca  (hybrid) 

—G.J. 

Helleborus  niger  ruber.— Mr.  Ware  sends 
us  more  blooms  of  this  variety  together  with 
flowers  of  altitolius  for  comparison.  The  two  are 
no  doubt  distinct  both  as  regards  tint  and  form, 
that  of  ruber  being  shallow  or  saucer-like,  while 
that  of  altifolius  is  cupped.  The  colour  of  ruber 
is  a  delicate  rose-pink  rather  deepsr  than  that  of 
altifolius.  Associated  with  the  white  forms,  this 
new  variety  is  lovely,  and  must  be  welcomed  as  a 
valuable  addition. 


Early  hardy  flowers  —  Already  we  are 
receiving  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
hardy  spring  Bowers,  the  mild  genial  weather 
of  the  past  fortnight  being  favourable  for  theii 
development.  Among  a  gathering  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  Ware  is  the  lovely  blue  variety  (ccerulea)  of 
Iris  reticulata,  some  uncommonly  fine  blooms  of 
Galanthus  Elwesi,  the  sombre- flowered  Snake  Iris 
(I.  tuberjsa),  while  from  frames  come  Lachenalia 
quadricolor,  certainly  one  of  the  finest  of  the  genus, 
and,  together  with  L.pendula  (coral-red)  sent  last 
week,  indispensable  for  embellishing  the  winter 
greenhouse. 

Chines  B  Primulas.- A  large  and  fine  series 
of  varieties  of  Primula  sinensis  has  been  sent  to 
us  by  Mr.  W.  Ball,  all  beautiful,  but  some  more 
delicate  in  tone  and  more  pleasing  than  others. 
Among  the  latter,  the  kinds  named  filicifolia 
rosea,  blush  pink :  striatiflora,  large  white,  co- 
piously freckled  with  carmine  ;  and  rosea,  delicate 
pink,  are  particularly  worthy  of  note,  as  are  also 
four  semi-double  sorts,  all  of  which  are  different 
from  the  ordinary  run  of  Chinese  Primulas.  These 
are  kermesina  plena,  rich  carmine-pink ;  rosea 
plena,  pale  blush  ;  alba  plena,  white  ;  and  rubra 
plena,  rich  crimson-purple.  The  flowers  of  these 
semi-double  varieties  are  not  very  large,  but  the 
little  tufts  of  petals  in  the  centre  render  them 
very  pretty.     Tlie  most  striking  of  Ihs  other  sorts 


rubra,  very  large,  bright  carmine-magenta ; 
violacea,  large,  and  of  a  kind  of  slaty  tinge ; 
filicifolia  rubra  and  kermesina  splendens,  the 
latter  remarkably  rich  and  effective  in  colour. 
The  new  large-eyed  sorts,  such  as  those  named 
alba  oculata  lutea  ani  lilacina  alba  oculata  lutea, 
we  cannot  regard  as  good  additions  to  the  race  of 
Chinese  Primulas,  though,  perhaps,  some  would 
think  them  handsome. 

Double  Violets. — The  finest  potfuls  of 
double  Violets  that  have  ever  been  sent  to  us 
have  reached  us  from  Mr.  Allan,  Lord  SuSield's 
gardener  at  Gunton  Park,  Norwich.  They  consist 
of  three  sorts,  viz ,  the  new  double  white  Comte 
Brazza's  Neapolitan,  Marie  Louise,  and  the  old 
Neapolitan.  The  plants  measure  a  foot  across 
and  are  faiily  smothered  with  bloom,  which  is 
prettily  set  off  by  the  luxuriant  foliage.  Con- 
cerning these,  Mr.  Allan  remarks  that  the  Nea- 
politan is  still  one  of  the  best  of  Violets  for  mid- 
winter, and  that  Marie  Louise  is  unsurpassed  for 
late  summer  and  early  autumn  flowering.  Comte 
Brazza  comes  into  flower  about  a  fortnight  later 
than  Marie  Louise,  say  towards  the  end  of  August, 
and  from  that  time  flowers  continuously  throughout 
the  winter  with  the  greatest  profusion.  It  is  also 
more  robust  and  vigorous  than  the  two  above 
varieties,  and  is  sure  to  become  a  general  favou- 
rite where  Violets  are  grown.  Czar  I  have  used 
for  frames,  but  always  make  it  a  practice  to  divide 
it  and  make  a  fresh  bed  of  it  annually.  Treated 
thus  it  gives  an  enormous  supply  of  flowers,  espe- 
cially in  spring.  The  single  Russian  still  deserves 
a  corner  in  the  garden,  as  it  is  very  sweet  and 
nearly  always  in  flower.  We  intend  to  give  a 
coloured  plate  of  these  double  Violets. 

Lachenalia  pendula  —This  is  the  largest 
and  certainly  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  Lache- 
nalias.  It  is  slill  rare  in  gardens,  although  the 
name  occurs  frequently  enough,  almost  always, 
however,  attached  to  one  of  the  forms  of  L.  tri- 
color. There  is  a  plant  of  tlie  true  L.  pendula  in 
flower  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew,  and  the  wide 
difference  between  it  and  L.  tricolor  is  easily  seen. 
The  former  has  an  indefinite  number  of  leaves, 
which  are  fleshy,  2  inches  broad,  and  nearly  a  foot 
long;  a  flower-spike  18  inches  high,  stout  and 
erect,  the  upper  6  inches  being  clothed  with 
flowers,  which  are  li  inches  long,  in  shape  like  the 
ordinary  type  of  Lachenalia,  and  in  colour  a  mix- 
ture of  red  and  yellow,  the  tips  of  the  segments 
being  green  and  purplish.  A  comparison  of  the 
flowers  with  those  of  L.  tricolor  shows  the  former 
to  have  the  two  whorls  of  flower  divisions  almost 
equal  in  length,  whilst  in  the  latter  the  outer 
whorl  is  only  half  as  long  as  the  inner  one.  This 
is  a  good  botanical  distinction,  whilst  for  garden 
purposes  the  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers  of  L. 
pendula  may  be  pointed  to.  The  Kew  plant  has 
twenty-four  flowers  on  the  spike.  It  seems  to  be 
a  general  characteristic  amongst  the  Lachenalias 
to  become  much  brighter  coloured  after  the  flowers 
have  been  expanded  a  little  while.  Lachenalia 
growers  should  now  place  a  few  of  their  plants  in 
a  little  extra  warmth,  so  as  to  have  them  in  flower 
early  and  in  successional  batches. 

Rhododendron  Nobleanum.  —  What  a 
glorious  early-flowering  hardy  shrub  this  is  1  I  say 
hardy  because  it  is  seldom  the  wood  is  injured, 
although  the  buds  and  open  flowers  sometimes 
suffer  from  severe  frost  after  a  prolonged  mild 
temperature.  The  present  season  seems  to  suit  it 
exactly.  It  opened  its  first  blooms  here  a  fortnight 
after  Christmas,  and,  notwithstanding  the  check 
it  received  with  the  recent  cold,  it  is  now  a  blaze 
of  dazzling  scarlets— a  contrast  truly  to  the  gloomy 
colourless  surroundings.  It  is  .also  well  suited  for 
conservatory  decoiation,  requiring  not  a  tithe  of 
the  care  of  hosts  of  less  attractive  plants.  By 
a  liberal  use  of  liquid  manure  I  have  doubled  the 
size  of  the  blooms  under  glass  compared  with 
what  they  are  in  the  open.  Few  would  be  without 
this  plant,  I  think,  if  they  were  aware  ot  its  wel- 
come colour  at  this  time  of  the  year.  In  exposed 
and  cold  situations  it  should  be  indulged  with  the 
most  sheltered  nook  at  command,  or  through  its 
extreme  rathness  it  would  be  pretty  certain  to 


Winter  flowers.— The  bridge  that  has  con' 
nected  the  flower  death  of  the  old  year  with  the 
flower  birth  of  the  new  has  now  been  crossed  by 
the  happy  possessors  of  little  gardens.     With  me 
the  latest  choice  flowers  that  gladdened  my  eyes 
as  autumn  clasped  the  hand  of  winter  were  Stern- 
bergia  angustifolia,  Stobsea  purpurea.  Crocus  spe- 
ciosus,  Tritomas,  Senecio  pulcher  and  spcciosus, 
and   a    lovely  salmon-coloured   Poppy,    Papaver 
lateritum.     I  think  Pansies,  Primroses,  and  Wall- 
flowers, with  plenty  of  the  sweet  Petasitcs  fra- 
grans,  have  cheered  us  up  all  through  the  winter, 
and  we  have  never  been  without  a  hardy  border 
Carnation  in  bloom  up  to  this  present  writing.  A 
few  very  useful  annuals  bloomed  till  quite  late  in 
the    year,  Alonsoa  Warscewiczi  being    one,  and 
another  Amaryllis  Philipsi.     This  latter  is  a  won- 
derfully free  bloomer,  even  when  not  cut,  and  the 
rich  handsome  blue  of  its  showy  blooms  makes  it 
a  very  desirable  plant.  The  following  early  spring 
beauties  are  all  out  now  :  Crocus  Imperati,  form- 
ing a  lovely  clump;  Iris  Histrio,  Muscari   lingu- 
latum,  and  Iris  reticulata  cyanea.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  latter  is  blooming  now,  wbUe  Iris  reticu- 
lata, treated  in  every  way  the  same  exactly,  is  not 
nearly  as  yet  so  forward.    I  do  not  know  anything 
more  lovely    than    the    sky-blue  Iris    reticulata 
cyanea  mixed  with  the   pure  massive  blooms  of 
""St.  Brigid's  "  Hellebore.— H.  Stuabt  Wortlet 
(Colonel). 


in  the    coile3tion     are    punctata    elegantissima  1  sustain  injury. — J .  t,!.,  Charmoufh,  Dorset. 


Parle  des  Jardlns.— Although  a  very  beau- 
tiful Hose.  Marechal  Niel  is  no  longer  the  yellow 
Rose  of  cjmmerce.  In  looking  through  several 
large  commercial  Rose-growing  establishments 
last  summer  I  was  surprised  to  find  this  once  uni- 
versal favourite  but  sparingly  cultivated,  and  the 
few  specimens  with  which  I  did  meet  were  re- 
tained, I  think,  more  for  propagating  purposes 
than  for  blooms.  The  late  Mr.  Ellwanger,  in  his 
book  of  Roses,  says  :  "  the  inexperienced  would  do 
better  not  to  attempt  its  culture.  The  continued 
demand  for  plants  of  Mari-chal  Niel  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  buds  of  the  Perle  des  Jardins  are 
supplied  to  customers  for  Marechal  Niel  by  most 
of  the  city  florists.  For  three  monthly  Roses  no 
one  could  select  better  than  C.  Mermet,  Niphetos, 
and  Perle  des  Jardins.  By  all  means,  plant  in  the 
natural  border,  if  possible,  in  preference  to  pot 
culture.  If  quick  as  well  as  satisfactory  results 
are  desired,  a  good  plan  would  be  to  plant  three 
plants  of  Solfaterre,  a  vigorous  growing  Noisette, 
and  bud  with  the  varieties  mentioned.  Flowers 
from  the  budded  plants  will  be  larger  and  finer 
than  those  from  plants  on  their  own  roots. — 
Levant  Cole,  in  lick's  Magazine. 

Bare  species  of  Dianthus.— On  looking 
over  some  old  notebooks  the  other  day,  I  came 
across  the  following  jottings  relating  to  a  few 
Pinks,  that,  though  extremely  pretty,  are  not  in 
general  cultivation,  viz. :  D.  pubescens,  a  kind 
with  a  fine  dwarf  branched  habit,  hairy  leaves, 
and  large  deep  scarlet  flowers  profusely  dotted 
with  brown  at  the  base  of  the  petals  :  D.  Balbisi, 
closely  related  to  the  above,  leaves  destitute  of 
hairs,  slightly  glaucous,  petals  without  dots,  a 
beautiful  species  for  rockwork ;  D.  ferrugineus, 
pale  in  colour,  but  good  and  compact  in  habit ; 
D.  atrorubens,  taller  than  D.  cruentus,  and  a  really 
good  border  plant ;  D.  arboreus,  a  fine  shrubby 
kind,  peculiar  for  a  Pink,  and  very  distinct;  D. 
Bisignani,  habit  a  little  like  the  last,  but  having 
much  larger  and  deeper  serrated  petals  and  a  large 
protruding  style;  D.  tataricus,  a  dwarf  and  very 
handsome  species  with  deep  pink  flowers;  D.  cau- 
casicus,  sometimes  called  montanus,  a  kind  with 
pretty  serrated  leaves  and  large  pink  flowers,  with 
dark  blotches  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  one  of  the 
prettiest ;  D.  asper,  distinct,  flowers  pale  ;  D. 
bicolor,  a  pretty  species  with  large,  handsome 
flowers,  but  straggling  in  habit,  good  for  rockery 
culture;  D.  orientalis,  a  handsome  shrubby  species 
with  rosy  fimbriated  flowers ;  D.  discolor,  a  kind 
with  large  handsome  flowers  with  pinkish  serrated 
petals  and  white  and  brown  spotted  throat ;  D. 
arbuscula,  a  species  with  large,  bright  crimson, 
very  pretty,  double  flowers ;  and  D.  corymbosus, 
flowers  piiik  with  bluish  protruding  anthers. — K. 
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THE  LAPAGERIAS. 
The  Lapagerias,  both  red  and  white,  may  be  grown 
with  equal   success  in  pots   or  planted    out   in 
borders  ;  the  main  point  is  constantly  to  bear  in 
mind  that  perfect  drainage  is  indispensable,  for, 
although  natives  of  swampy  parts  of  Chili,  where 
they  grow   to  almost   any  length  supported   bj' 
branches  of  trees,  under  cultivation  they  positively 
refuse  to  thrive  where  there  are  any  signs  of  stag- 
nant water.     As  to  soil,  some  are  in  favour  of  all 
peat ;  others  deprecate  its  use  and  prefer  a  com- 
post consisting  of  a  more  or  less  loamy  character. 
With  me  they  do  equally  well  in 
either  peat  and  sand,  or  in  a  mix- 
ture of  these    materials  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  loam.     I  am  ac- 
quainted with  a  L.  rosea  that  does 
well  planted  in  a  wooden  box  in 
a  small  conservatory  in  London  ; 
it  Is  essentially  a  town  plant,  be- 
ing   accommodating    in    the   ex- 
treme.    This  box,  the  surface   of 
which   was    planted    with    hardy 
greenhouse  Ferns,  was  filled  with 
loam  only,  with  the  exception  of 
about  6  inches  on  the  top,  which 
consisted  of  mixed  soil,  to  suit  the 
requirements  of   the   Ferns.     The 
Lapageria  was  originally  planted 
in  pure,  very  fibrous  loam,  and  for 
six  years  it  grew  at  an  extraordi- 
nary pace,  covering  the  entire  roof, 
and  when,  some  three  years  ago, 
through    the    owner    leaving   the 
premises,  the    plant    had    to  be 
taken  out  of  its   box,  the  roots  in 
the  loam  were  found  to  be  far  more 
numerous  and  of  greater  substance 
than  might  have  been  reasonably 
expected.  The  young  growths,  too, 
thatstarted  up  all  around  the  crown 
were  not  unlike  in  appearance  those 
of  Giant  Asparagus,  a  fact  which 
goes  a  long  way  to  prove  that,  where 
perfectly  drained,  fibrous  loam  free 
of  iron  suits  all  the  requirements 
of  Lapagerias.  They  also  succeed  in 
peat  alone, providedit  is  of  a  fibrous 
and  sandy  character ;  but  if  of  a 
comparatively  clo.se  nature,  such  as 
that  inwhich  Grass  has  been  known 
to  grow  freely  or  that  extracted 
from  boggy  places,  the  chances  are 
that  not  only  will  the  Lapagerias 
not  make   luxuriant  growth,   but 
that  they  will   not  grow    at  all. 
Here  is  a  case  in  point.  Our  Lapa- 
gerias, which  form  an  avenue  in  a 
perfectly  cool  house,  in  which  no 
artificial  heat  is  allowed  as  long  as 
the   temperature    does    not     fall 
below    .S,j°,    have  their  stems    or 
matured  growths  trained    up   on 
either  side  of   a  walk,   but  their 
young  shoots  and  branches  cover  a 
roof  overhead,  as  do  those  in  the 
annexed  illustration,  and  are  al- 
lowed,   when    the    flowering  sea- 
son begins,  to  hang  loose  in  all  directions.     These 
were  planted  red  and  white  alternately  in  a  border 
expressly  prepared  for  them,  and  which  to  all  ap- 
pearances, and    judging  by  the  quality  of  the 
materials  used,  should  have  given    satisfaction. 
The  peat  was  put  in  in  a  rough  state ;  it  seemed  rich 
in  humus,  and  the  coarseness  of  the  silver  sand 
copiously  added   to    it    ought  to   have    ensured 
porosity.     Such,  however,  was  not  the  case,  and 
within  six  months  after  planting,  which  was  done 
in  October,  the  plants,  instead  of  making  a  whole- 
some start,  as  was  expected,  fell  into  ill  health  ; 
their  shining  leaves  gradually   lost  their  bright 
appearance  and  became  flabby,  and  the  ends  of 
the  shoots  showed  a  particularly  disagreeable  ten- 
dency to  wither  away.    At  first  bad  treatment  was 
suggested— too  much  heat,  too  great  an  abundance 
of  water,  too  little  of  both,  droughts,  &c.     Still, 


none  of  these  suggestions  seemed  satisfactory,  as 
there  had  previously  been  some  Lipagerias  which 
for  many  years,  and  under  the  same  kind  of 
treatment,  had  been  in  a  most  flourishing  condition 
It  was  decided  to  look  at  the  roots,  when  the  real 
cause  of  the  disaster  was  only  too  apparent.  The 
peat  used  for  the  border  although  rich  in  nu- 
tritious properties,  had  not  been  sufficiently 
seasoned  before  being  used,  and  the  natural 
consequence  was  that  as  the  young  rootlets,  and 
even  the  larger  roots,  came  in  contact  with  it  they 
one  and  all  lost  their  healthy  colour  and  rotted  oft'. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  pernicious  effects  of 
the  closeness  of  the  peat,  for  now  and  then  we 
came  across  roots  which  had  found  their  way  into 
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a  handful  of  sand,  and  these  were  perfeclly 
healthy.  It  was,  therefore,  at  once  decided  to  re- 
move the  offensive  material  and  substitute  some- 
thing more  suitable.  Loam  of  a  thoroughly  fibrous 
character  not  being  obtainable  and  peatfibrous  and 
sandy  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule,  attention 
was  naturally  directed  towards  the  formation  of  a 
compost  which  would  in  all  probability  produce 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  In  this  case  prefe- 
rence was  given  to  a  mixture  of  two  parts  fibrous 
peat,  one  part  fibrous  loam,  and  one  of  coarse  sand, 
with  the  addition  of  charcoal  and  old  mortar  or 
rubble  from  old  buildings  ;  the  latter,  tliough  not 
nutritious  in  themselves,  have  the  power  of  keeping 
the  whole  mass  of  soil  in  an  open  and  sweet  con- 
dition. After  removing  as  much  of  the  original 
soil  from  the  balls  of  the  plants  as  we  thought 
advisable  and  right  down  to  the  drainage,  the 


compost   just   named   was   substituted    and    the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  change  were  soon  manifest. 
Within  a  few  weeks  the  leaves  had  regained  their 
former  brilliancy  and  stiffness,  and  quantities  of 
young  growths   soon  shot  up  through  the   new 
."oil.     These  growths,  however,  were  not  of  such 
good  substance  as  they  would  have  been  had  they 
been  produced  three  months  earlier  by  plantu  in 
good  health ;  but,  taking  all  things  into  considera- 
tion, they  were  really  very  satisfactory.  After  being 
trained  in  an  upright  manner  during  the  ensuing 
season  and  provided  with  soft  string  on  which  to 
climb,  and  which  they  prefer  to  wires,  they  were 
allowed  to  bear  a  small  quantity  of  flowers,  which, 
as  most  people  know,  are  produced  in  succession 
from  August  to  January  ;  during 
the  following  .January  more  soil 
was  removed    from    the   bed    all 
round   the   plants,  starting   from 
where  the  mixture  was  previously 
used.     Being  applied  in  this  way, 
the  new  soil  does  not  become  sour 
before  the  roots  derive  nourishment 
from  it.     There  being  on  each  side 
of  the  walk  and  about  12  feet  from 
the  plants  a  back  wall,  which  was 
to  be  also  covered  with  Lapagerias, 
it  occurred  to  ns  that,  instead  of 
making   nse   for  that   purjiose  of 
plants  already  established, it  would 
be  much  more  economical  to  use 
layers    from  the  original    plants, 
which  was  done ;  two  of  the  thin- 
nest of    the    long  shoots   among 
those  of  last  season's  growth  were 
selected  and  layered,  the  majority 
of  the  shoots  barely  reaching  the 
wall    These  two  were  firmly  pegged 
down  all  the  way  along  on  a  bed 
made  of  the  same  mixture  as  that 
placed  around  the  plants,  but  ren- 
dered more  permeable  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  silver  sand.     Into 
this  the  shoots  were  buried  about 
1 :}  inches  deep,  special  care  being 
taken  to  save  the  leaves  and  keep 
at  least  the  upper  half  of  each  of 
them   above   the   surface    of    the 
ground,  the  part  of  the  border  in 
which  they  were  thus  layered  being 
kept  moist  all  through  the  season. 
In  tlie  following  summer  the  plants 
made  large  as  well  as  numerous 
growths  and  flowered  profusely,  as 
many  as  eighteen    flowers  being 
found  on   6  inches   of    flowering 
wood,  and  wreaths  consisting  of 
forty-five  and  forty-eight   flowers 
each  of  L.  rosea  were  particularly 
conspicuous  intermingled  with  the 
white  blossoms  of  L.  a'ba.     The 
layers  also  gained  in  strength  and 
began  to  make  a  slight  show  on  the 
walls,  producing  a  small  quantity 
of  flowers.  Moreover,  when  the  last 
prepared  soil  was,  as  on  previous 
occasions,  added  to  the  borderdcwn 
to  the  drainage,  it  was  discovered 
that  not  only  were  strong  shoots 
fully  the  size  of  one's  thumb  pre- 
sent in  dozens  on  one  single  plant, 
but  in  many  places  the  layers  too  had  produced 
shoots  of  the  same  size  and  substance — that  is  to 
say,  six  or  eight  times  stronger  than  the  wood 
which  had  produced  them.     In  most  cases  there 
were  two,  and  sometimes  three  starting  from  the 
same  point  where  the  layer  had  rooted.   The  addi- 
tional strength  thus  accidentally  produced,  as  it 
were,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  concerned 
in  the  culture  of  this  lovely  plant. 

I  may  add  that  these  Lapagerias  are  not  planted 
in  a  border  devoted  exclusively  to  them,  as  on  it 
are  placed  plants  requiring  cool  temperature  all 
the  year  round,  the  majority  of  them  being  Palms, 
chiefly  Chamterops,  Corypha,  and  Phoenix,  and 
Draca^cas  of  the  lineata  and  indivisa  types,  all  of 
which  during  summer  receive  a  great  amount  of 
water  both  at  the  roots  and  overhead.  In  the 
rdinary  course  of  things  these  would  weigh  heavy 
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on  the  roots  of  the  climbers  and  seriously  interfere 
with  their  growth ;  in  order  to  obviate  this  an  iron 
grating  is  set  on  brickwork  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  an  open  space  of  about  8  inches  between  it 
and  the  border.  The  water  from  the  plants  thus 
arranged  supplies  the  climbers,  and  the  surface  of 
the  border  never  becomes  dry  or  caked.  Although 
not  strictly  necessary,  provided  in  the  first  instance 
the  border  is  properly  made,  yet  the  practice 
of  giving  the  plants  fresh  soil  in  the  way  above 
related  is  productive  of  excellent  results,  as  it 
enables  them  to  lay  hold  of  the  good  material 
before  the  nutritive  properties  are  washed  out  of 
it.  It  has  also  shown  ns  that  Lapageria  growths 
in  a  young  state  must  not  be  interfered  with.  Some 
of  these  have  been  forced  into  an  upright  position, 
or  prematurely  brought  above  ground,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  have  a  more  complete  control  over  the 
ravages  of  slugs,  which  are  exceedingly  fond  of 
them,  but  always  with  disastrous  results.  Freqaent 
■  and  copious  syringings  during  the  summer  months 
keep  the  foliage  in  good  order.  In  hot  weather, 
if  well  syringed  overhead  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  seldom  will  any  insects  attack  them.  Green 
fly  is  about  the  only  pest  that  affects  the  young 
growths,  and  it  is  easily  disposed  of  by  slight 
fumigations.  It  is  only,  I  believe,  in  cases  in 
which  they  are  subjected  to  too  much  heat  that 
Lapagerias  are  infested  with  either  scale,  thrips,  or 
mealy  bug,  and  when  in  that  state  nothing  has  a  more 
wretched  or  repulsive  appearance  than  they  have ; 
while  if  kept  cool  and  moist,  flowers  are  produced 
in  abundance,  even  in  smoky  places,  although  in 
such  positions  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
the  brightness  to  be  found  in  blooms  produced  in 
a  clearer  and  purer  atmosphere.  If,  however,  leaf 
insects  can  be  warded  off  by  means  of  cool  and 
moist  treatment,  the  same  unfortunately  cannot 
be  said  in  reference  to  slugs  and  woodlice,  both  of 
which  are  extremely  fond  of  the  young  shoots ; 
indeed,  they  often  eat  them  while  still  under- 
ground. The  best  preventive  is  a  zinc  collar  or  a 
zinc  tube  from  i  inches  to  6  inches  long  put  over 
each  shoot  as  it  makes  its  appearance  through  the 
ground  ;  zinc  is  a  metal  to  which  snails  and  slugs 
have  the  greatest  possible  aversion  ;  hence  its  value 
for  this  purpose.  The  most  effectual  way  of 
trapping  both  slugs  and  woodlice  is  placing  here 
and  there  a  pinch  of  new  bran,  in  which  most  of 
them  can  be  caught  and  destroyed  at  night.  With 
the  exception  of  full  south,  all  aspects  suit  Lapa- 
gerias, provided  they  are  sufficiently  shaded  during 
the  summer  months  and  the  atmosphere  at  all 
times  kept  moist,  but  preference  must  be  given  to 
a  house  with  a  north  or  north-eastern  aspect. 
Thus  situated,  they  require  no  shading  whatever, 
and  their  flowering  season  is  extended  some  weeks 
longer  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

Pkunisg  is  to  a  certain  extent  beneficial  to 
Lapagerias,  so  far  as  the  old  flowering  wood  or 
superlluons  growths  are  concerned,  but  great  care 
must  be  taken  in  using  the  knife  to  do  so  with 
discretion,  and  not  be  tempted  into  a  free  use  of 
it  about  the  lower  part  of  the  plant ;  indeed,  it  is 
nothing  uncommon  to  find  shoots,  which  at  their 
base  are  thin  and  wiry,  with  a  sort  of  worn-out 
appearance,  develop  when  a  few  feet  higher  into 
branching  stems  of  good  substance.  These  it 
would  be  unwise  to  cut  off,  as  so  doing  would 
seriously  damage  the  future  crop  of  flowers.  In 
one  instance  in  particular  do  these  plants  derive 
real  benefit  from  pruning,  viz  ,  when  strong  shoots, 
still  soft  in  texture,  but  having  already  some  per- 
fectly developed  leaves,  have  their  extremities  cut 
off.  This  should  not,  however,  be  done  later  than 
the  middle  of  June,  after  which  time  it  is  best  to 
leave  them  alone.  Several  here  were  treated  in 
that  manner  by  way  of  experiment,  and  in  all 
cases  the  practice  proved  satisfactory.  These 
pruned  shoots  produced  each  from  three  to  eleven 
laterals  of  a  size  equal  to  their  own,  and  which  had 
ample  time  to  develop  and  ripen  sufficiently  to 
withstand  the  following  winter. 

Propagation. — Lapagerias,  especially  L.  rosea, 
may  easily  be  propagated  from  seeds,  but  there  is 
no  dependence  whatever  in  the  forms  obtained  by 
Buch  means,  as  the  variations  in  size  as  well  as  in 
shape  and  colour  are  very  great.  They  are  also 
Bometim'js  increased  by  cuttings  made  of  pieces 


of  wood  furnished  with  from  six  to  ten  leaves,  but 
increasing  them  in  this  way  is  a  very  slow  pro- 
cess ;  in  the  case  of  varieties  it  may  be  found  pro- 
fitable to  have  them  layered,  thus  securing  young 
plants  possessing  exactly  the  same  characters  as 
those  of  their  parents.  This  last  mode  of  propa- 
gation is  the  one  generally  adopted  in  the  case  of 
L.  alba,  the  seedlings  of  which  very  seldom  if 
ever  reproduce  the  pure  white  flowers  of  the  seed- 
bearing  plants,  even  when  no  red  form  whatever  is 
allowed  to  grow  in  proximity  to  it.  Than  the 
Lapageria,  few  plants  have  been  subjected  to  cul- 
tivation so  long  without  producing  some  really 
striking  variations  at  the  hands  of  the  hybridiser. 
True,  we  have  the  Nash  Court  variety  with  flowers 
finer  both  in  colour  and  size  than  those  of  any 
other  known  form  ;  also  the  Fisher-Holmes  variety 
with  large,  well  shaped,  and  richly  coloured 
flowers,  but  these  are  merely  accidental  seedlings. 
Now  and  then  we  also  hear  of  double  forms  crop- 
ping up,  though  they  all  seem  to  lack  constancy. 
Such  variations  are,  however,  well  worth  noticing 
and  watching  closely.  They  are  "  straws  which, 
though  in  themselves  not  very  valuable,  show 
which  way  the  wind  blows.''  S.  G. 


CYCLAMENS  AND  CHINESE  PKIMULAS. 
Op  these  there  is  now  a  magnificent  display  in 
Messrs.  Sutton's  houses  at  Reading.  Of  Cyclamens, 
not  only  is"  the  variety  great  and  the  flowers  the 
same,  but  the  plants  are  models  of  good  cultiva- 
tion ;  there  are  plants  here  in  C-inch  pots  with 
fifty  leaves  and  200  flowers,  and  that,  too,  from 
bulbs  raised  from  seeds  that  were  not  sown  till 
November,  1883.  The  leaves  of  the  giganteum 
section  range  from  3  inches  to  5  inches  across, 
and  are  stout  in  proportion  and  most  beautifully 
marbled  or  variegated ;  the  petals  of  several 
flowers  which  I  measured  exceeded  2  inches  in 
length  and  half  an  inch  in  width.  A  variety 
named  AVhite  Butterfly,  standing  out  conspicu- 
ously amongst  the  others,  had  the  broadest  petals. 
It  is  of  the  purest  white,  good  in  form  and  sub- 
stance, sweet  scented,  compact  in  habit,  and 
handsomely  marbled  in  the  foliage.  This  and 
the  kind  called  Reading  Gem — which  may  be 
said  to  be  the  counterpart  of  the  former  in 
every  particular,  except  that  the  base  of 
the  flower  is  rosy  purple— are  to  my  mind 
the  two  best  varieties  yet  in  commerce. 
Other  extra  good  varieties  noted  were  persicum 
rcseum  album,  p.  purpureum,  p.  rubrum,  and  p. 
Phrenix,  the  last  named  being  a  brilliant  self- 
coloured  crimson,  an  excellent  companion  to  the 
pure  white  kind  of  the  same  section.  The  best 
kinds  in  the  giganteum  section  are  roseum  super- 
bum  and  roseum  album.  The  housef  al  of  what  are 
termed  mixed  hybrids,  that  is,  sorts  of  which  no 
pedigree  has  been  kept  as  to  crosses  with  other 
varieties,  is  as  grand  a  sight  as  are  the  groups  of 
named  kinds ;  there  is  not  an  inferior  flower 
amongst  them,  and  why  should  there  be  ?  Surely 
amongst  such  a  wealth  of  perfection  the  throwing 
away  of  a  few  scores  of  inferior  kinds  must  be  a 
small  matter,  and  each  year  in  which  such  weed- 
ing occurs  must  reduce  the  percentage  that  needs 
to  be  thrown  away  as  worthless. 

Pkimulas  are  cultivated  with  the  same  skill 
as  Cyclamens,  and  they  attain  an  equal  degree  of 
perfection.  Amongst  them,  the  most  striking 
novelty  is  a  semi-double  variety,  the  colour  of 
which  is  a  rich  rosy  crimson  ;  in  habit  the  plant  is 
compact  and  the  flowers  are  thrown  well  up  above 
the  deeply  serrated  foliage.  The  best  of  the  single 
varieties  are  the  following,  viz. :  Gipsy  Queen, 
with  deep  brown  foliage  and  white  flowers  suffused 
with  light  red  dots,  a  most  unique  variety.  Pearl, 
pure  white,  with  flowers  of  great  size ;  habit  of 
growth  sturdy  and  spikes  of  flower  long — standing 
up,  indeed,  quite  clear  of  the  foliage,  a  desirable 
quality  in  Primulas.  Reading  Blue  is  another 
very  fine  kind,  but,  like  other  so-called  blue  varie- 
ties, scarcely  true  to  its  designation  :  I  should 
describe  it  as  deep  lavender,  but  for  all  that  it  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  blue  that  I  have' yet  seen. 
The  flowers  are  very  large  (2  inches  across),  and 
the  habit  of  growth  all  that  can  be  desired. 
Reading  Scarlet  possesses  the  same  excellencies, 


but  the  flowers  are  more  crimson  than  scarlet. 
Reading  Pink,  Ruby  King,  Rosy  Queen,  and 
Snowdrift  are  all  true  to  their  designations  and 
about  of  equal  merit  in  every  other  respect. 
Many  other  kinds,  too,  are  equally  worthy  of 
mention. 

Begonias,  Calceolarias,  and  Cinerarias  are 
grown  here  in  numbers  as  large  and  to  the  same 
degree  of  perfection  as  are  the  Primulas  and 
Cyclamens.  Cinerarias  are  just  beginning  to  make 
a  show,  and  the  Cabbage-like  foliage  of  the  Cal- 
ceolarias, which  at  present  fill  several  pits,  bespeak 
the  treat  there  is  in  store  for  lovers  of  this 
flower  a  couple  of  months  hence.  11.  W. 


PROPAGATING  ALTERNANTHERAS. 
These  plants  are  required  in  such  large  numbers 
where  carpet  bedding  is  extensively  carried  out, 
that  they  take  up  considerable  time  and  space  in 
the  spring  to  get  them  large  enough  to  be  scrrice- 
able.  I  have  learned,  however,  from  experience 
that  there  is  not  any  great  gain  by  beginning 
to  propagate  too  early  ;  where  there  is  a  sntficient 
number  of  stock  plants,  the  middle  of  March  is 
soon  enough  to  begin  that  part  of  the  work. 
Through  want  of  sufficient  time  and  suitable  space 
most  of  us  have  to  resort  to  the  use  of  hotbeds 
and  frames  in  which  to  raise  our  stock  of  plants, 
and  as  regards  the  labour  and  size  of  the  plants 
obtained  by  this  system,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
that  could  be  devised.  One  has  only  to  make  up 
a  hotbed  and  dibble  in  the  cuttings  and  most  of 
the  labour  is  done.  I  am,  however,  satisfied  that 
plants  raised  in  this  way  are  not  the  best ;  in  fact, 
in  point  of  colour  they  are  vastly  inferior  to  those 
raised  in  a  house.  IE  I  could  devote  time  and 
space  I  would  raise  all  my  plants  in  a  propagating 
pit  heated  by  hot  water,  and  each  plant  should  be 
potted  singly  in  2.^-inch  pots,  and  grown  in  a  close 
warm  house  until  the  end  of  the  third  week  in 
May,  when  I  would  harden  them  off  in  cold 
frames.  By  that  course  of  culture  I  should  obtain 
short-jointed,  sturdy  plants  with  sufficient  colour 
in  the  leaves  to  make  a  strong  contrast  at 
once ;  moreover,  the  plants  would  turn  out  of  the 
pots  without  experiencing  any  serious  check  and 
would  at  once  take  kindly  to  the  soil ;  whereas 
plants  lifted  from  a  bed  of  soil  require  more  careful 
planting  and  more  attention  to  get  them  esta- 
blished, and  they  are  fully  a  month  longer  in  ac- 
quiring their  proper  colour.  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  plants  raised  on  hotbeds  are  larger  than 
such  as  are  raised  otherwise  and  cover  more  space 
when  planted  out,  a  consideration,  I  acknowledge, 
of  some  moment ;  but  if  we  want  to  obtain  the 
earliest  results,  no  one  of  experience  can  say  that 
pot-grown  plants  are  not  the  best.  As,  however, 
but  few  can  spare  the  time  and  space  to  grow 
plants  in  pots,  I  would  advise  all  who  may  be 
obliged  to  adopt  the  planting-out  system  not  to 
be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  get  their  plants  rooted. 
If  the  bed  is  made,  as  I  have  said,  about  the  third 
week  in  March  and  the  soil  put  in  a  week  later 
after  the  heat  has  risen  in  it,  the  cuttings  will  be 
in  good  time  if  dibbled  in  in  the  first  week  in 
April.  In  raising  a  stock  of  this  plant  plenty  of 
heat  and  atmospheric  moisture  are  needed.  Alter- 
nantheras  revel  in  a  temperature  of  from  8.")^  to 
95°  if  there  is  a  corresponding  amount  of  humidity 
surrounding  them.  J.  C.  C. 


FREESIAS  AT  BLACKHEATH,  CLONTARF. 
The  perfect  culture  of  these  charming  plants 
is  an  object  of  such  interest,  and,  I  may  add,  of 
such  difficulty  of  attainment  in  many  cases, 
that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  a  few  words  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Poe's  remarks  (p.  38)  on  the  re- 
markable  spike  submitted  by  him  to  The  Gar- 
den from  Blaokheath,  Clontarf,  near  Dublin,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Gibson  Black.  Mr.  Poe  told  how 
the  plants  were  potted  early,  started  in  the  brisk 
bottom  heat  of  a  propagating  house,  and  removed 
into  a  light  and  airy  house  kept  at  an  intermediate 
temperature.  AVben  first  I  saw  them  there  they 
had  very  strong  foliage,  and  I  told  my  sister  (Mrs. 
Gibson  Black)  that  she  would  have  nothing  but 
leaves,  as  such  warm  treatment  was  condemned 
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by  the  authorities.  Fo  y^ver,  she  was  agreeably 
disappointed  by  their  tbrowiog  up  such  noble 
spikes  of  bloom  as  Sir.  Poii  describes.  But  what  I 
wish  especially  to  mention  now  are  two  details  of 
culture  which,  I  fancy,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  success.  First,  they  were  well  supplied  with 
liquid  manure  last  year  as  well  as  this ;  and 
second,  only  six  roots  were  placed  in  a  6-inch 
pot.  Let  growers,  then,  note  that  spikes  of  Free- 
sia  refracta  alba  2  feet  in  height  and  laden  with 
dozens  of  perfect  blooms  were  produced  by  warm 
treatment,  manure  water,  and  pot  room. 

Frederick  Ttmons. 


HOTA  CUUINGIANA. 
This  is  somewhat  distinct  in  habit  from  the  majo- 
rity of  cultivated  Hojas,  being  stilT  and  erect 
rather  than  climbing,  as  most  of  the  Hoyas  are. 
It  forms  a  bush — indeed  something  similar  to  what 
i^  seen  in  the  allied  Cyrtoceras  reflexnm.  The 
flowers,  too,  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Cyrtoceras, 
but  the  colours  are  different,  as  in  the  Hoja  they 
are  yellowish  green,  with  a  brown  coronet.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  Philippines,  and  was  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  about  thirty  years  ago.  The  an- 
nexed woodcut  shows  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  this 


and  small  hairy  narrow  leaves  and  pretty  umbels 
of  whitish  flowers.  All  the  Hoyas  require  a  stove 
temperature,  a  well  drained  peaty  soil,  and  plenty 
of  water  when  growing,  with  a  short  period  of 
rest  in  wintsr.  B. 


FLOWERS  FOR  EASTER. 
White  flowers  being  mostly  required  at  Easter, 
it  may  be  useful  to  name  a  few  plants  that  are 
available  at  that  season.  Dentzia  gracilis  is  one 
of  the  best.  If  plants  of  it  are  first  raised  from 
cuttings,  it  will  take  three  or  four  years  to  get 
them  large  enough  to  be  efiective.  The  half- 
ripened  shoots  will  strike  freely  in  sandy  soil,  and 
root  quickly  with  the  aid  of  bottom-heat,  but 
during  summer  they  will  form  roots  in  about  six 
weeks  in  a  cold  frame  if  carefully  looked  after. 
As  soon  as  rooted  let  them  be  potted  singly  in 
3-inch  pots,  in  which  they  should  remain  with  the 
protection  of  a  cold  pit  or  frame  until  the  following 
spring.  While  resting  in  winter,  a  piece  of  ground 
on  a  warm  sunny  border  should  be  prepared. 
There  should  be  a  depth  of  12  inches  of  good  soil, 
and  below  that  it  should  be  well  broken  up. 
About  the  middle  of  April  the  plants  may  be  put 
out.     Turn  them  out  of  their  pots  and  shake  ofl: 


plant.  Its  distinctness  io  habit  is  perhaps  the 
only  rscommendation  it  has  when  compared  with 
other  Hoyas,  of  which  there  are  many  beautifully 
flowered  kinds,  though  from  some  cause  or  other 
they  are  not  much  cultivated.  The  best  known 
are  H.  carnosa,  which,  despite  its  commonness,  is 
still  one  of  the  finest  stove  climbers  we  possess. 
It  grows  in  almost  any  position  where  warmth, 
moisture,  and  a  little  light  are  afllorded  it,  cling- 
ing by  means  of  its  stem-roots  to  a  damp  wall  as 
Ivy  does,  and  never  failing  to  produce  com- 
pact, even-formed  umbels  of  flesh-coloured,  waxy, 
glistening  flowers.  H.  bella  is  perhaps  the  nest 
best  kind,  a  really  lovely  little  plant  when  seen  in 
health  and  bearing  in  goodly  numbers  its  drooping 
umbels  of  sweet-scented  flowers  almost  pure  white, 
with  a  deep  purple  corona,  resembling,  as  has 
been  somewhere  stated,  an  amethyst  set  in  frosted 
silver.  It  may  be  cultivated  either  in  a  basket, 
allowing  its  lax  stems  to  hang  over  the  sides,  so 
that  when  in  flower  its  beauty  is  seen  to  advan- 
tage, or  in  pots  and  trained  on  a  trellis.  Peat  and 
sand  seem  to  be  the  most  suitable  mixture  for  this 
little  plant.  H.  Paxtoni  only  differs  from  H. 
bella  in  having  pointed  instead  of  blunt-tipped 
leaves.  II.  imperialis  is  a  strong  growing  species 
with  large  oblong  leathery  leaves  and  umbels  of 
large  purplish  sweet-scented  flowers  with  a  yellow 
eye.  H.  stenophylli  is  of  recent  introduction,  and 
is  characterised  by  having  thin  drooping  stems 


all  the  soil,  so  as  to  be  able  to  disentangle  the 
roots;  then  plant  them  out  15  inches  apart  each 
way.  The  first  summer  they  may  require  water  at 
the  roots  in  dry  weather  to  enable  the  latter  to 
get  a  good  hold  of  the  soil,  but  after  that  they 
will,  as  regards  moisture,  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  only  attention  they  will  require  after  that  is 
to  cut  the  young  shoots  down  every  winter  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  last  year's  growth,  and  this 
operation  must  be  repeated  until  the  plants  are 
thought  to  be  large  enough.  There  will  be  sure 
to  be  plenty  of  roots,  but  it  is  branches  which  are 
wanted.  A  well-furnished  plant  ought  to  consist 
of  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  young  .shoots  of 
one  year's  growth,  and  there  is  no  difliculty  in 
obtaining  them  under  the  planting-out  system. 
These  should  range  from  9  inches  to  1.5  inches 
high  ;  then,  when  the  plant  is  taken  up  and  potted 
in  a  G-inch  pot,  it  will  be  capable  of  producing  a 
fine  show  of  flowers.  A  relay  of  plants  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  work  out  this  system,  as  the 
same  plants  will  not  bear  forcing  every  year. 

It  will  be  understood  that  these  directions  are 
intended  for  plants  in  pots,  suitable  for  church 
decoration  and  similar  purposes.  For  furnishing 
cut  flowers  larger  plants  are  desirable,  but  how 
much  forcing  they  will  want  to  bring  them  into 
flower  will  depend  on  whether  Easter  is  early  or 
late.  At  any  rate,  a  temperature  very  little  above 
that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse  will  at  all  times  be 


suflicient  to  bring  them  forward  for  this  purpose. 
The  flowers  of  the  lovely  Eucharis  amazonica  are 
always  valuable  at  Easter  time,  and,  given  plenty 
of  room,  a  suitable  temperature,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  plants,  there  is  no  more  diSiculty  in 
getting  them  in  flower  at  Easter  than  any  other 
time.  Beginners  are  recommended  to  start  with 
plants  that  have  flowered  during  August  or  Sep- 
tember, as  in  that  case  there  is  time  to  grow  them 
on  briskly  before  dull  days  set  in.  Ten  weeks  in 
a  temperature  ranging  from  70°  at  night  to  8."j° 
during  the  day  by  fire-heat,  and  10°  higher  by  sun- 
heat  from  September  1  to  nearly  the  end  of 
November,  will  enable  them  to  develop  good 
flowering  bulbs  for  the  spring,  when  the  tempera- 
ture both  at  night  and  day  should  be  reduced  l.'j° 
in  a  gradual  manner,  and  in  that  temperature  they 
should  be  rested.  The  soil  about  the  roots  should 
be  kept  rather  dry  than  wet  for  a  period  of  six  or 
eight  weeks,  according  to  the  time  at  which  they 
are  wanted  into  flower.  It  is  quite  safe  to  reckon 
that  they  will  require  a  month  in  a  higher  tem- 
perature to  bring  thom  into  bloom,  and  if  they 
should  be  a  week  too  early  it  is  easy  to  retard 
them  by  removing  them  to  a  cooler  house.  If  re- 
potted once  in  two  years  that  is  often  enough,  and 
the  most  suitable  soil  is  three  parts  fibrous  loam 
and  one  of  peat.  Always  bear  in  mind  that  the 
more  heat  they  are  subjected  to  the  more  water 
they  will  need. 

Where  plants  in  pots  are  required,  white- 
flowered  Azaleas  are  indispensable  ;  of  these  the 
semi-double  forms  are  most  valuable,  especially 
such  varieties  as  Borsig  and  narcissiflora ;  they 
bloom  freely,  and  the  flowers  are  of  the  purest 
white.  Fielder's  White  and  the  old  white  (indica 
alba)  are  single-flowered  varieties.  Any  of  these 
grown  in  6-inch  pots  are  most  useful,  both  for 
church  decoration  and  for  rooms.  Spiraea  japonioa 
deserves  prominent  notice  ;  it  is  easily  grown,  and 
very  effective  even  in  small  pots.  The  best  way 
in  which  to  obtain  plants  suitable  for  6-inch  pots 
is  to  divide  a  few  old  stools  early  in  spring.  The 
pieces  need  not  be  large ;  if  there  are  three  or 
four  crowns  to  each,  they  will  be  large  enough. 
These  pieces  should  be  planted  out  in  a  rich  piece 
of  ground  before  they  begin  to  grow,  and  in  diy 
weather  must  have  an  abundance  of  root  moisture, 
for  all  the  herbaceous  Spiraeas  are  moisture-loving 
subjects ;  indeed,  without  it,  this  one  in  particular 
would  not  make  satisfactory  growth.  One  sum- 
mer's growth  will  be  suflicient  to  produce  plants 
suitable  for  6-inch  pots.  They  may  be  taken  up 
at  any  time  between  the  middle  of  November  and 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  after  they  are  potted, 
place  them  in  a  cold  frame  until  wanted.  A 
month  or  six  weeks  in  a  temperature  of  60°  will 
be  required  to  bring  them  into  flower,  according 
to  the  date  on  which  they  are  wanted.  Spirsea 
Thunbergi  is  a  hard-wooded  species,  which  re- 
sponds freely  to  artificial  heat,  and  will  be  found 
valuable  in  a  cut  state.  It  produces  numbers  of 
umbels  of  white  flowers  on  long  arching  branches, 
which  may  be  effectively  used  for  vases,  in  which, 
judiciously  arranged,  they  look  well.  It  is  a  plant 
of  easy  culture,  but  to  grow  it  with  as  little  trouble 
as  possible  two  sets  of  plants  are  necessary,  and 
then  all  the  preparatory  details  may  be  carried  on 
in  the  open  ground,  as  one  set  of  plants  will  be  in 
a  condition  for  forcing  every  other  year.  When 
Easter  comes  late,  this  Spiraea  will  come  on  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  ;  at  other  times  a  very  little 
forcing  will  sufiice  to  bring  it  into  flower.  The 
Guelder  Rose  (Viburnum  Opulus)  is  an  admirable 
subject  for  our  purpose,  as  its  large  balls  of  white 
flowers  are  very  striking  mixed  with  other  sub- 
jects. As  in  other  cases,  two  sets  of  plants  are 
necessary,  and  it  is  indispensable  that  they  be  well 
established  in  pots.  Indeed,  the  best  results  are 
obtained  when  the  plants  are  regularly  cultivated 
in  pots,  as  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  plants 
recently  lifted  from  the  open  ground  and  potttd 
to  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  flowers  to  be  of 
any  value  ;  besides,  well-established  plants  pro- 
duce much  larger  and  better  formed  flowers  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  This  plant  requires 
more  heat  and  a  longer  time  to  bring  it  into 
flower  than  some  others.  It  is  quite  safe  to  allow 
it  seven  or  eight  weeks  in  the  forcitg  house  j  if 
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there  are  signs  of  its  being  too  early,  it  will  keep 
fresh  and  bright  for  a  fortnight  in  a  cool  house. 
While  making  growth  keep  it  in  a  cool,  airy  house 
and  sapply  it  liberally  with  liquid  manure,  as  the 
stronger  the  wood  the  larger  and  more  numerous 
the  flowers  will  be. 

Lilies  of  the  Valley,  when  required  in  large 
quantities,  should  have  a  brick   pit  devoted   to 
them,  in  which  convenience  is  afforded  for  giving 
them  a  little  extra  warmth  if  required.     In  this 
case  the  routine  must  be  of  a  permanent  charac- 
ter.   A  bed  of  soil  should  be  placed  in  the  pit  and 
care  taken  that  after  it  is  put  in  it  does  not  sink 
down  too  far  from  the  glass,  or  the  leaves  and 
flower-stems  will  be  drawn  up  weak.    The  surface 
of  the  bed  ought  not  to  be  more  than  10  inches  or 
12  inches  from  the  glass.     The  soil  should  consist 
of  good  loam  chiefly,  with  a  little  rotten  manure 
to  give  the  roots  a  little  stimulus.     Good  strong 
pieces  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  with  several  crowns 
to  each,  are  the  right  sort  of   plants  to  select. 
These  should  be  planted  some  time  in  February 
and  well  attended  to  afterwards  in  the  way  of 
watering  and  air-giving;  indeed,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  get  them  established  quickly.     Early 
in  June  the  lights  may  be  taken  off  altogether 
until  winter.     They  may  be  expected  to  furnish  a 
fair  supply  of  flowers  the  first  year,  but  more  the 
second  and  third.     With  rich  surface  dressings 
and  frequent  supplies  of  liquid   manure  during 
summer,  a  bed  once  well  made  will  last  for  several 
years.     Owing  to  the  movable  character  of  Easter, 
it  is  not  possible  to  give  precise  instructions  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  will  require  any  forcing  to 
bring  them  into  flower  at  a  gi%'en  date.     When 
Easter  is  late  and  the  season  favourable  they  will 
come  on  without  any  forcing ;  the  rest  must  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  cultivator.     Magnolia 
conspicua  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  all  hardy 
plants  for  this  purpose,  as  when  trained  to  a  wall 
it  invariably  furnishes  a  supply  of  its  bold  and 
lovely  white  flowers  at  that  time.     Except  in  very 
early  springs,  bush  trees  of  it  do  not  open  their 
flowers  soon  enough.     The  only  drawback  to  its 
use  is  that  its  flowers  expand  before  its  leaves ;  but 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  substitute  other  leaves  for 
those  tliat  belong  to  it,  and,  if  leaves  cannot  be 
obtained  from  the  evergreen  variety,  those  of  the 
Rhododendron    will    answer    the    purpose    very 
well.     Where  bold  masses  of  flowers  are   wanted, 
some  of  the  hardy  Rhododendrons  may  Ve   taken 
up  and  placed  in  pots.     A  very  little  forcing  will 
be  sufficient  to  bring  them  into  flower,  and  it  is 
not  at  all   difficult   to   meet   with   medium-sized 
plants  haTing  a  sufficient  number  of  flower  buds 
that  only  require  a  little  artificial  warmth  to  in- 
duce them  to  expand.     The  best  white-flowered 
varieties  are  Exquisite,  Minnie,  The    Queen,  and 
Nivaticum.  These  with  their  ample  foliage  closely 
set  under  the  flower  truss  do  good  service    Where 
large,  bold  flowers  are  required  for   vases,  &o , 
Arum    Lilies   are    indispensable.      Two   of    the 
spathes  and    three  or  four  medium-sized  leaves 
inserted  in  pots  of  moist  sand  will  be  found  to  be 
useful  where  larger  growing  plants  would  be  too 
large.     The  stem  in  this  case  and  leaves  may  be 
from  9  inches  to  12  inches  above  the  pot,  and  if 
the  sand  is  pretty  moist   they  will  keep    fresh 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  unless  exposed 
to  very  dry,  heated  air.     These  plant;s  are  best 
grown  in  trenches  out  of  doors  in  summer,  with 
some  manure  put  in  the  bottom.     A  large  plant 
or  two  divided  into  single  pieces  and  planted  in 
the  trenches  early  in  June  and  kept  well  watered 
will  make  fine  plants  by  autumn,  when  they  may 
be  taken  up  and  potted.     In  a  general  way  these 
plants  will  come  into  flower  early  enough  if  grown 
in  a  cool  greenhouse.    Besides  the  above  there  are 
white  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  that  may  be  freely 
used  where  plants  in  small  pots  are  required. — 
Field. 


crossing  the  single  scarlet-flowered  Bouvardia  lei- 
antha  with  the  double  white-flowered  variety 
Alfred  Neuner— the  result  of  the  cross  having 
been  (if  one  may  form  an  opinion  from  a  coloured 
lithograph  of  these  novelties  just  received  from 
Nancy)  a  trio  of  beautiful  varieties  with  the  fully 
double  flowers  of  the  last  named  parent  conside- 
rably increased  in  size,  and  the  fine  colour  of  the 
other  parent  intensified  in  depth  and  brilliancy  of 
hue.  The  three  varieties  are  named  Triomphe  de 
Nancy,  with  apparently  the  largest  flower  bunches; 
Sang  Lorrain,  the  deepest  coloured ;  and  V.  Le- 
moine,  the  most  double  flowered.  They  will  be 
distributed  by  the  raiser  to  his  customers  in  the 
course  of  next  March. — W.  E.  G. 


Eucharisgrand.iflora(amazonica). — What- 
ever may  be  the  verdict  of  f  cngologists  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Eucharis  disease,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  what  its  cause  is.  It  is  only  in 
establishments  in  which  a  severe  system  of  culti- 
vation is  adopted  that  this  disease  makes  its 
appearance,  the  "  severe  "  treatment  consisting  of 
excessive  forcing  and  feeding  with  a  view  to 
better  the  crop  of  flowers.  Where  the  plants  are 
subjected  to  what  may  be  termed  ordinary  treat- 
ment, Eucharis  disease  never  or  very  rarely  makes 
its  appearance  ;  moreover,  so  far  as  a  comparison 
of  results  goes  to  proves  anything,  the  ordinary 
rnjimi'n  is  quite  as  satisfactory  as  regards  the 
yield  of  flowers  as  one  more  severe,  and  that,  too, 
without  the  risk  of  disease.  As  an  instance  of 
this  we  might  point  to  the  management  of  the 
Eucharis  at  Kew.  Here  the  plants  are  potted 
every  two  or  three  years,  watered  regularly  all  the 
year  round,  and  never  removed  from  a  stove  tem- 
perature. AH  of  them  flower  twice  or  thrice  a 
year,  and  flower  well.  A  little  liquid  manure  is 
given  as  soon  as  the  flower-scapes  appear.  There 
is  a  plant  of  E.  grandiflora  in  the  "f  range  which 
is  now  bearing  eleven  flower-scapes  with  from  six 
to  eight  flowers  on  each,  and  about  seventy 
healthy  leaves,  and  all  this  from  bulbs  planted  in 
a  10-inch  pot.  We  believe  this  is  the  third  time 
this  specimen  has  flowered  in  thirteen  months. 
Planted  out  in  the  beds  in  the  Palm  house  and 
left  pretty  much  to  themselves,  the  bulbs  of  this 
Eucharis  do  not  suffer  either  from  shade  or  the 
often  excessive  waterings  which  are  required  by  the 
Palms,  under  whose  shade  the  Eucharis  grows. 
We  are  told  that  the  Eucharis  disease  has  never 
been  seen  amongst  the  Kew  plants,  and  it  would 
appear  from  this  tha'.  the  cause  of  such  disease  is 
to  be  found  in  the  "hard  driving"  practised  by 
some  growers.  There  can  be  no  question  that  for 
some  plants  at  least  attempts  to  make  them  do 
more  than  Nature  made  them  to  do  generally  re- 
sults in  their  injury. — B. 


New  double  Bouvardias.  —  Three  new 
and  apparently  very  bright  and  beautiful  double- 
flowered  hybrids  of  these  most  free-blooming 
easily-cultivated,  and  early -flowering  greenhouse 
plants  have  been  obtained  by  the  well-known 
French  florist,   M.  Victor  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  by  \  both 


GARDEX  TOPICS. 

British  Apples.  — I  see  the  quidnuncs  are 
determined  to  evolve  a  controversy  on  "geology" 
out  of  Mr.  Barron's  book,  which  reveals,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  how  little  the  "  formations"  have  got  to 
do  with  Apple  culture.  For  example,  here  are 
some  observations  and  "  exhibitors'  remarks " 
tabulated  by  Mr.  P.arron  ;  "  Fruit  of  fair  quality  ; 
some  examples  very  fine;  situation,  a  high  level 
well  exposed  ;  soil  good,  clayey  to  a  great  depth.'' 
— "  Fruit  of  fair  size  " ;  some  examples  "  wonder- 
fully fine,  grown  in  sheltered  orchards ;  soil,  a 
sandy  loam,  on  the  upper  grecnsand. ' — "Very 
large  and  beautifully  coloured  examples ;  situation 
exposed  ;  soil  partly  loam,  marl,  and  red  pebbly 
pinnock." — Samples  "of  fine  handsome  appear- 
ance ;  soil  a  brick  loam  ;  subsoil  blue  clay." — 
'  Examples  large,  clean,  and  well  grown  ;  soil, 
loam  on  gravel." — "A  remarkably  fine  collection  : 
soil,  light  loam  on  sandy  subsoil." — "  Examples 
very  well  grown";  some  sorts  " specially  fine"; 
soil  "strong  with  a  clay  subsoil.'' — "  A  very  in- 
structive contribution,  containing  many  fine  old 
standard  Apples  of  the  country  ;  soil,  a  clay,  both 
soil  and  subsoil  in  all  cases. " — "  An  extremely  inte- 
resting collection;  soil,  alluvium  on  blue  lias  marl 
beds  "—and  so  on  throughout  the  book,  showing 
good    and   bad   examples    from    all    sorts 


of  soils  and  from  all  "  formations,"  whether 
"  igneous "  or  "  sedimentary,''  or,  to  be  more 
specific  and  scientific,  volcanic,  trappean,  granitic, 
aqueous,  aerial,  chemical,  or  organic.  In  short, 
P.ritish  Apples  have  not  left  the  geological  fad- 
dists a  leg  to  stand  upon,  but  tell  the  Apple 
grower  that  if  he  will  only  insure  good  culture, 
geology  is  the  very  last  subject  he  need  trouble 
his  head  about.  The  idea  of  complaining  of  the 
report  because  it  did  not  introduce  such  subjects 
as  Miller's  "  Pterichthys  Milleri, "  the  Java  earth- 
quake, and  other  "  pomological  '  topics  of  the 
same  sort  indicates  critical  acumen  of  an  exalted 
order. 
Cottage   gardening   in   the   north.— 

"J.  G,"  Gosport,  says  (p.  Co)  that  "clergymen 
from  northern  and  manufacturing  districts  who 
come  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  bewail  the  backward 
condition  of  floriculture  among  their  parishioners 
as  compared  with  what  they  find  associated  with 
the  humblest  cottage  in  the  south."  I  daresay 
clergymen  whose  charges  lie  among  the  crowded 
streets  and  alleys  of  "  manufacturing  "  towns  will 
discern  some  difference  in  the  floral  treasures  ot 
the  gardens  of  the  two  places ;  but  how  anyone 
could  think  of  comparing  the  garden  of  the 
"humble  cottage"  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  gar- 
dens in  the  north  under  such  circumstances,  and 
to  the  disadvantage  of  their  cultivators,  beats  ones 
comprehension.  It  is  not  true,  however — far  from 
it — that  the  southern  cottager  beats  the  labourer 
and  artisan  of  the  north.  In  and  around  every 
large  town  and  village  in  the  midlands  and  north 
of  England— even  in  the  most  thickly  populated 
colliery  districts— the  cottage  gardening — floral, 
vegetable,  or  fruit — is  of  the  highest  order  to  be  met 
with  anywhere,  and  the  fact  has  been  testified  to 
at  shows  and  elsewhere  a  hundred  times. 

Double  ■white  Primulas.- It   is   a  fact 

known  to  the  growers  of  these  pretty  greenhouse 
plants  that  their  propagation  is  the  most  ticklish 
part  of  their  culture.  No  doubt  there  is  a  right 
and  a  wrong  way  of  going  to  work,  but  under  any 
circumstances  great  care  is  necessary.  One  gar- 
dener, in  a  "single-handed  place,'  is  the  most 
expert  hand  at  the  task  we  know  of.  First,  he 
does  not  permit  the  plants  to  exhaust  themselves 
too  much  in  flowering  ;  next,  he  trims  the  bottom 
leaves  off  the  shoots  to  be  detached  and  allows 
the  wounds  to  heal ;  then  he  takes  off  the  cuttings 
and  dries  the  wounds  ;  and,  lastly,  pots  them  singly 
in  small  pots  and  plunges  them  in  that  dependable 
old  ally  of  the  thrifty  gardener  from  time  im- 
memorial— a  manure  frame.  He  had  the  best 
stock  lately  of  some  of  the  most  tender  varieties, 
when  the  expert  propagator  at  a  large  nursery  had 
to  lament  the  loss  of  nearly  the  whole  of  his  "  set " 
which  he  had  from  the  raiser.  Another  propaga- 
tor we  know  succeeds  well  also  by  trimming  away 
the  lower  leaves  and  encouraging  the  offsets  to 
root  into  Moss  placed  at  their  base,  detaching 
them  afterwards. 

The  Eucharis  disease. — Is  this  a  fiction  ? 
or  is  there  really  a  disease  of  the  destructive  nature 
we  have  heard  of  lately  1  We  have  a  houseful  of 
fine  plants  that  we  have  grown  constantly  in  a 
warm  stove  for  twenty  years,  and  our  predecessor 
grew  the  plants  from  which  our  stock  is  derived 
in  the  same  manner  before  that  time,  and  as  yet 
the  plants  have  escaped  the  disease,  but  several 
visitors  have  cautioned  us  to  beware  of  it,  and  de- 
scribe it  as  malignant  in  its  effects.  We  have 
seen  plenty  of  unhealthy  plants  in  the  past  exhi- 
biting symptoms  such  as  we  have  read  of  lately, 
but  the  appearances  were  not  new,  and  were  attri- 
butable to  bad  culture.  I  fear  "  the  disease"  is 
not  new.  There  is  such  a  diversity  of  practice  in 
theculture  of  the  Enchaiis,  that  we  need  not  be 
surprised  at  hearing  ot  disease.  The  worst  speci- 
mens we  have  seen  have  been  plants  grown  on  the 
"  cool  "  resting  system.  Plants  grown  in  a  mode- 
rate stove  temperature  in  good  loam,  pots  well 
drained,  and  not  subjected  to  a  higher  bottom  heat 
than  the  mean  temperature  ot  the  air  of  the  house, 
never  fail  to  grow  well  and  flower,  as  regularly  as 
the  Daffodil,  in  autumn— a  few  stray  flowers  con- 
tinuing to  appear  here  and  there  throughout  the  year. 
It  is  now  about  time  to  pot  the  bulbs,  and  the  best 
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should  be  selected  and  potted  together,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  specimen  wanted ;  but  annual 
potting  is  ntither  necessary  nor  desirable,  as  esta- 
blished bulbs  always  bloom  best.  Weak  or  dis- 
eased bulbs  will  not,  however,  quite  recover  in  one 
season.  J.  S.  W. 


Kitchen   Garden. 


MUSHROOM  FAILURES. 
Mushroom  culture,  though  generally  interest- 
ing and  pleasurable,  is  not  unfrequently  a  source 
oC  much  anxiety  to  those  engaged  in  it.  Failures 
will  occur,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  perhaps 
Mushrooms  are  in  great  request ;  but  why  they 
should  occur  appears  inexplicable,  seeing  that 
there  has  been  no  apparent  devial  ion  from  the  usual 
successful  routine.  Tlie  manure  is  sometimes  con- 
sidered at  fault ;  in  others  the  spawn  is  condemned ; 
and  doubtless  rightly  so  at  times  in  both  cases. 
The  quality  of  the  manure  obtained  from  stables 
where  many  Carrots  are  regularly  given  to  the 
horses  is  generally  admitted  to  be  inferior  or  un- 
suited  for  making  into  Mushroom  beds,  neither  do 
experienced  growers  care  to  use  manure  when  the 
horses  are  in  ill  health.  Personally,  I  have 
never  had  good  cause  to  complain  of  ill  effects 


the  walls  and  floors  becoming  too  dry,  or  at  the 
most  twice  a  week  is  quite  often  enough  to  damp 
them.  A  high  temperature  with  or  without  much 
moisture  is  most  injurious,  and  should  therefore 
be  carefully  guarded  against.  In  order  to  further 
lessen  the  need  of  syringing  so  frequently,  and 
also  to  better  preserve  the  heat  of  the  beds,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  cover  them  closely  with  shutters,  or 
directly  after  they  are  spawned  and  soiled  with 
dry  loose  hay.  The  latter  we  use,  and  nothing 
could  answer  better.  Cold  draughts  should  also 
be  carefully  guarded  against,  this,  in  fact,  being 
more  necessary  than  the  exclusion  of  light.  When 
the  beds  are  becoming  rather  dry  we  at  once 
heavily  syringe  them  with  warm  water  sufficiently 
to  moisten  tliem  again,  the  bay  being  carefully 
returned  and  always  kept  dry.  One  person  only 
should  have  anything  to  do  with  the  beds  after 
they  are  once  formed,  and  he  should  also  gather  the 
Mushrooms,  as  he  best  knows  where  to  find  them 
every  day  without  upsetting  all  the  litter. 

Other  causes  of  failure  I  shall  touch  upon 
are,  I  believe,  much  less  frequent,  but  are  yet  of 
sufficient  importance  to  merit  discussion.  The  old 
custom  of  spreading  the  droppings  thinly  in  an 
open  shed,  in  order  to  thoroughly  dry  them  prior 
to  the  formation  of  the  bed,  is  still  persisted  in 
by  some,  the  droppings  becoming  so  dry  and  hard 


Section  of  oren  air  Mushroom  bed. 


attending  the  latter  occurrence,  as  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  all  the  horses  are  under  medical  treat- 
ment, and  I  believe  that  when  the  manure  is  pro- 
perly fermented  and  prepared,  much  or  all  that 
might  provenosiousisevaporated.  Where  all  or  the 
majority  of  the  horses  are  being  fed  on  Carrots  the 
droppings  are  not  sufficiently  cohesive  and  durable, 
and  though  this  may  be  obviated  somewhat  by  re- 
taining a  considerable  quantity  of  short,  strawy 
litter  with  the  manure,  a  profitable  crop  of  Blush- 
rooms  cannot  reasonably  be  anticipated.  There, 
are,  however,  other  causes  of  failure,  and  as  I  have 
been  responsible  for  a  few,  my  experience  should 
prove  instructive.  According  to  my  experience, 
more  beds  are  spoilt  from  over-anxiety  to  succeed 
than  from  any  other  cause.  Those  in  charge  of 
the  Mushroom  house — this  seldom  being  the  head 
gardener,  and  who  is  unaware  of  all  that  is  done — 
are  frequently  in  the  habit  of  doing  toe  much,  and 
especially  with  the  syringe.  One  or  more  cans  of 
water  are  daily  distributed  over  the  beds  and  about 
the  house,  and  occasionally  one  of  the  beds  that 
ought  to  be  in  full  bearing  gets  an  extra  dose. 
When  the  manure  retains  its  heat,  little  or  no 
harm,  perhaps,  is  done,  but  should  it  have  be- 
come comparatively  cold  there  is  no  evapora- 
tion going  on,  and  the  soil  gradually  becomes 
cold  and  much  too  moist,  the  result  being  the 
destruction  of  both  the  spawn  and  embryo  Mush- 
rooms. The  latter  may,  perhaps,  attain  the  size  of 
a  marble,  then  become  soft  and  brown,  to  the  no 
small  consternation  of  those  in  charge.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  I  am  confident  there  is  no  necessity  for 
these  daily  syringings.  A  dry  heat  would  certainly 
be  Injurious,  but  if  the  fire-heat  is  kept,  as  it 
ought  to  be  after  the  first  bed  is  in  bearing,  at 
about  55°,  or  even  less,  there  is  little  danger  of 


as  to  remain  intact  even  after  the  beds  are  broken 
up.  Manure  prepared  in  this  manner  contains 
sufficient  moisture  to  generate  heat,  and  it  may  be 
taken  possession  of  by  the  spawn,  but  the  crop  of 
Mushrooms  is  certain  to  be  poor,  both  as  regards 
quantity  and  quality.  The  proper  way  to  prepare 
the  manure  was  recently  well  described  in  the 
pages  of  The  Garden,  but  will,  I  think,  bear 
repetition.  It  should  be  collected  daily  or  as  fre- 
quently as  possible,  and  not  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  heap  of  litter,  where  it  is  liable  to  be  much 
injured,  or  perhaps  spoilt,  in  a  very  short  time  from 
over-heating.  It  should  be  stored  rather  thinly  in 
an  open  shed,  and  when  sufficient  is  collected  to 
form  a  bed  it  should  all  be  thrown  into  a  heap. 
Directly  it  is  found  to  be  very  hot,  and  before  the 
centre  has  heated  dry,  the  heap  should  be  turned 
inside  out.  This  should  be  repeated  three  or  four 
times,  and  in  this  manner  the  whole  will  be 
sweetened  and  yet  be  fairly  moist.  Thus  pre- 
pared, the  beds  when  well  rammed  down  need  not 
be  more  than  9  inches  deep  in  front  and  12  inches 
at  the  back ;  but  with  inferior  or  dry  and  partially 
exhausted  manure,  which  some  growers  have 
unavoidably  to  deal  with,  I  would  increase  the 
depth  of  the  beds  by  at  least  another  3  inches. 
The  aim  should  be  to  secure  a  good,  lasting, 
but  not  violent  heat,  and  without  which  the 
crop  will  either  be  a  failure  or  a  very  thin 
one.  Where  inferior  or  badly  prepared  mate- 
rials are  used  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  apt  to  decline 
to  below  (50°  before  the  mycelium  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  beds,  and  whenever  this  happens  with 
us  we  form  a  hotbed  where  practicable,  with 
rough  stable  manure  directly  under  it,  and  this  is 
renewed  when  necessary.  We  also  adopt  this 
plan  when  we  are  anxious  to  hasten  a  crop,  and  it 


never  fails,  neither  does  it  injure  other  beds  in 
the  same  house.  For  the  past  month  we  have 
been  gathering  Mushrooms  daily  from  a  bed  thus 
treated,  and  which  without  such  attention  would 
doubtless  have  been  a  failure.  We  spawn  our  beds 
directly  the  heat  has  declined  to  about  80°  and 
usually  mould  over  at  once,  this  raising  the  heat 
considerably,  though  not  to  an  injurious  extent. 
The  longer  the  beds  retain  their  heat,  provided 
they  do  not  become  dry,  the  better  will  be  the 
crop  and  quality  of  the  Mushrooms.  When  the 
beds  are  formed  before  the  manure  has  been  pro- 
perly prepared,  or  when  it  is  prepared  in  the  open 
and  unavoidably  becomes  wet  and  cold,  there  is 
sure  to  be  much  steam  generated  directly  fermen- 
tation commences,  and  in  this  case  unless  great 
care  is  taken  the  spawn  may  easily  be  spoilt.  In 
my  time  I  have  formed,  according  to  orders, 
several  beds  with  moist  manure,  and  the  spawning 
being  also  carried  out  at  the  stated  time  and  in 
the  usual  manner,  failures  were  the  rule.  Now,  if 
I  found  much  steam  abounded,  the  manure  would 
either  be  again  formed  into  a  heap  till  some  of  it 
had  evaporated,  or  holes  would  be  dibbled  over  the 
bed,  and  this  would  allow  much  of  it  to  escape, 
spawning  being  deferred  for  about  a  week. 

Spawning  and  soiling  the  beds  are  two  de- 
tails, the  carrying  out  of  which  materially  affects 
the  value  of  the  crops.  Many  still  form  the  holes 
for  the  pieces  of  spawn  with  dibbles,  or  at  any 
rate  if  they  are  not  used,  the  change  has  been  ef- 
fected within  the  past  six  years.  With  tolerably 
dry  manure  no  harm  may  accrue,  but  when  much 
steam  is  given  off  these  very  holes,  and  which  the 
sjjawn  stops,  but  does  not  fill,  are  naturally  out- 
lets for  the  steam,  this  proving  most  destructive  to 
the  spawn.  We  find  it  the  safest  plan  to  make 
shallow  holes  either  with  the  hands  or  with  a 
trowel,  and  use  lumps  of  spawn  about  2  inches 
square,  disposing  them  about  5  inches  apart  each 
way.  From  such  pieces  of  spawn  we  obtain  fine 
clusters  of  Mushrooms,  frequently  ranging  from  a 
dozen  large  ones  to  double  that  number  of  smaller 
ones.  Larger  pieces  of  spawn  produce  too  many 
Mushrooms,  one  piece  4  inches  square  and  put 
in  by  way  of  experiment  having  just  resulted 
in  the  production  of  a  cluster  of  fifty  but- 
tons. More  also  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  soil  used  for  surfacing  the  beds  than  many 
are  aware  of.  At  one  time  we  were  obliged 
to  use  poor  clayey  loam,  but  lately  we  have 
been  fortunate  in  procuring  much  lighter  and 
better  soil,  and  we,  in  consequence,  have  been  much 
more  successful  with  our  Mushrooms.  What  suits 
Cucumbers  also  suits  Mushrooms,  but  good  Melon 
soil  is  usually  too  poor  and  heavy.  Where  possible, 
it  should  be  procured  from  high  and  naturally 
well-drained  pasture  land,  and  either  taken  from 
immediately  below  the  thinly  pared  turf  and  used 
at  once,  or  the  turf  itself  be  cut  and  stacked  for 
several  months  in  common  with  the  potting  soil. 
When  used  it  should  be  broken  up  finely,  be  kept 
fairly  dry,  and  placed  in  the  Mushroom  house  if 
very  cold  in  order  to  warm  it  somewhat.  We 
prefer  to  use  a  good  thickness  of  it,  or  not  less 
than  2  inches  when  beaten  down,  and  never  water 
the  surface,  as  it  is  beaten  in  order  to  make  it  lun 
together,  as  I  consider  this  practice  both  unne- 
cessary and  injurious.  Neither  do  I  approve  of 
waiting  a  week  or  more  after  spawning  before  we 
soil  the  beds,  but  prefer  to  do  it  directly  after 
spawning,  and  thus  avoid  any  disturbance  to  the 
bed  and  the  interruption  of  the  spread  of  the 
spawn.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
spawn  takes  possession  of  the  soil  and  a  good 
thickness  of  it  being  less  liable  to  become  in- 
juriously dry,  also  insures  the  production  of  larger 
Mushrooms.  W.  I.  M. 


OUTDOOR  MUSHROOM  BEDS. 
In  gardens  where  there  is  not  the  convenience  of 
a  Mushroom  house  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  this  favourite  esculent  from 
beds  of  manure  in  the  open  air.  As  usually  con- 
structed, these  beds  are  ridge-shaped,  and  are 
covered  with  straw  or  loose  litter,  but  our  engrav- 
ing shows  a  simple  plan  of  making  up  Mushroom 
beds  in  the  open  air  by  the  aid  of  old  doors  or 
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Bhutters.  The  sides  and  ends  oE  the  bed  are 
boarded  np  as  here  shown,  and  after  the  spawn  is 
introduced  the  top  is  closed  in  with  shutters  or 
boards,  and  the  whole  is  covered  up  with  straw  in 
the  usual  way.  The  beds  may  of  course  be  of  any 
convenient  size,  and  by  removing  the  boards  at  the 
top  the  progress  of  the  crop  can  be  readily  exa- 
mined. Even  an  intelligent  cottager  might  add 
to  his  income  by  growing  Mushrooms  in  the  way 
here  indicated,  and  a  plan  so  simple  and  econo- 
mical might  prove  serviceable  also  in  gardens  of 
greater  pretensions.  F.  W.  B. 


THE  MOST  PKOFITABLE   TEAS. 

Allow  us  to  put  "  W.  I.  M.'  right  in  one  or  two 
matters  respecting  our  Peas.  Is  he  aware  of  the 
height  that  such  Peas  as  Prizetaker,  Hundredfold, 
Dickson's  Favourite,  and  half-a-dozen  others  which 
we  could  name  attain,  and  yet  are  grown  very 
largely  by  market  gardeners  for  market  ?  Does 
he  know  that  the  kinds  just  alluded  to  grow  the 
same  height  and  in  some  cases  perhaps  even  higher 
than  Telegraph  and  Telephone  ?  Is  he  aware  that 
the  height  of  a  Pea  grown  in  a  highly  cultivated 
garden  bears  no  comparison  with  that  of  the  same 
Pea  grown  as  an  ordinary  field  crop  ?  That  is  to 
say.  Telegraph  growing  4  feet  or  ~i  feet  high  in 
a  richly  cultivated  garden  would  in  all  probability 
not  grow  more  than  half  that  height  as  a  field  crop. 
If  "  W.  I.  M."  will  remind  us  during  the  coming 
summer  we  will  take  him  down  into  Sussex,  where 
he  will  see  acres  of  Stratagem  being  grown  for  the 
Brighton  market,  and  where  people  will  not  have 
any  other  variety  if  they  can  help  it.  We  can  also 
take  him  into  Yorkshire,  where  he  can  see  probably 
a  hundred  acres  of  Telegraph  in  one  district.  Facts 
such  as  these  are  of  greater  value  than  any  amount 
of  correspondence  that  can  be  brought  into  the 
columns  of  The  Garden.  We  are  sorry  if  we 
have  misinterpreted  "W.  I.  M.'s"  intention,  but 
it  certainly  did  appear  to  us  that  his  remarks — at 
least  their  effect — were  in  the  direction  we  have 
indicated.  In  our  previous  communication  we 
suggested  that  "  W.  I.  M."  might  have  been  unfor- 
tunate in  the  supplies  which  he  had  obtained  of 
the  Peas  in  question,  and  as  he  now  says  that  any 
seedsman  in  the  country  may  supply  them,  it  is 
just  possible  that  he  may  have  been  served  with 
the  wrong  varieties.  We  cannot  admit  that  the 
fact  of  "  W.  I.  M."  having  grown  our  new  Peas 
from  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  Telegraph  is 
any  evidence  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  condemn 
them.  At  any  rate  he  must  have  been  very  care- 
less in  his  observations  up  to  this  date,  or  surely  it 
could  never  have  required  him  to  have  eight  years' 
experience  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
has  reached.  If  "  W.  I.  M."  will  come  to  our  trial 
grounds  in  the  summer  time,  where  one  variety  of 
Pea  is  treated  equally  with  another,  we  shall  be 
able  to  show  him  that  our  four  new  Peas 
can  take  care  of  themselves  under  ordinary 
cultivation  and  without  the  "extra  trouble  and 
trenching  with  turf  and  manure,"  or  "  preparing 
as  for  Celery,"  as  he  suggests,  and  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  "  W.  I.  M."  is  unfair  in  this 
portion  of  his  remarks,  because  he  has  omitted  to 
add  that  the  extra  cultivation  such  as  he  suggests 
is  only  resorted  to  by  cultivators  who  want  to 
produce  extra  fine  specimens  for  purposes  of  ex- 
hibition, and  that  the  same  treatment  is  as  neces- 
sary with  any  other  variety  of  Pea  that  he  has 
named  as  with  ours.  We  have  never  intended  it 
to  be  understood  that  we  considered  it  necessary 
that  all  four  varieties  should  be  grown ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  we  are  solicited  tor  an  opinion,  we 
say,  "  Try  the  four,  and  make  a  selection  of  those 
which  suit  you  best.  "  W.  I.  M."  says  "  that  at 
first  Pride  of  the  Market  did  very  well,  but  after- 
wards came  down  to  the  level  of  the  rest."  We 
are  curious  toknow  in  what  year  and  at  what  period 
this  downfall  took  place,  because  if  we  are  right 
in  our  ideas.  Pride  of  the  Market  is  the  very  latest 
introduction  we  have  made,  and  has  not  jet  been 
produced  in  .sufficient  quantities  to  have  had  a  fair 
trial  in  the  hands  of  market  growers  generally.  It 
is,  however,  each  year  making  rapid  headway,  and 
until  we  see  a  communication  from  a  responsible 
market  salesman  condemning  this  Pea,  we  shall 


maintain  the  high  opinion  we  have  always  had  of 
it.  We  had  hoped  that  some  market  growers  would 
have  given  your  readers  the  benefit  of  their  ex- 
perience. We  feel  sure  thaf'W.  I.  M."  will  take 
our  remarks  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  in- 
tended ;  we  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  good 
faith,  recognising  that  he  will  be  as  anxious  as 
ourselves  to  be  put  right  if  he  finds  that  he  is 
wrong.— James  Cabteb  &  Co. 

"  W.  I.  M."  (p.  G9)  asks  me  to  give  him  a 

clearer  idea  of  the  space  my  neighbour  devoted  to 
Peas  and  what  he  sold  and  the  sum  he  cleared,  but 
these  questions  I  cannot  answer,  as  no  record  was 
kept.  Calverwell's  large  Peas,  however,  produced 
such  heavy  crops  and  the  bid  for  them  was  so  good, 
that  he  determined  to  make  money  of  them  in  a 
green  state.  The  Peas  in  question  were  all  sold 
m  pecks  of  8  lbs.  at  Is.  lOd.  per  peck  to  sell  again. 
Day's  Sunrise  and  others  named  by  your  correspon- 
dent only  brought  lid.  per  peck.  "  W.  I.  M."  re- 
commends Dr.  McLean,  Marvel,  and  Gladiator.  I 
have  grown  them  all  once,  and  as  they  required 
sticks  I  shall  grow  them  no  more.  Dr.  McLean  is 
a  good  cropper  and  no  doubt  good  for  market 
work,  but  to  me  it  is  abad  flavoured  Pea.  "  W.IM.' 
asks  if  "A  Pea  Grower"  seriously  asserts  that  the 
big  Peas  can  grow  double  the  quantity  produced 
by  Champion  of  England  and  Iluntingdonian.  If 
I  said  quantity,  I  will  now  correct  myself  and  say 
weight ;  either  before  shelling  or  after  they  are 
shelled,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  I  can  do 
so.  I  think  "  J.  C.  C."  cannot  be  serious  in  his 
remarks  (p.  (ill) ;  if  he  is,  I  would  advise  him  to 
go  northward  to  see  Peas  grown  to  perfection.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  ever  saw  I'eas  grown  in  his  part 
of  the  country  that  pleased  me,  and  they  have  been 
my  study  for  years.  Lord  Bolton's  gardener,  Mr. 
Hall,  is  a  reader  of  The  Garden  and,  I  hear,  a 
great  growerofCulverwell's  big  Peas.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  he  will  give  us  his  experience  in  regard 
to  them,  and  also  how  he  grows  them. — A  Pea 
Grower. 

I  cannot  understand  "  J.  C.  C.'s "  state- 
ment that  Telephone  and  Stratagem  are  not 
sufiiciently  high  in  quality.  If  by  quality  he 
means  flavour,  I  can  assert  that  Stratagem  is  the 
sweetest  flavoured  Pea  I  ever  tasted,  and  so  says 
my  employer.  A  neighbour  of  mine — a  market 
grower — has  given  up  growing  Dr.  McLean, Cham- 
pion of  England,  and  other  varieties  in  favour  of 
Telephone  and  Stratagem,  and  so  convinced  was 
my  employer  of  the  superiority  of  these  two  latter 
varieties,  that  he  bought  a  supply  of  tliem  for  his 
own  use,  and  ordered  the  other  two  to  be  used  in 
the  servants'  hall.  A  neighbouring  gardener  grew 
Telephone  last  year  for  the  first  time,  and  his 
employer,  who  is  a  good  judge  of  vegetables,  says 
it  is  the  best  flavoured  Pea  he  ever  tasted,  and  he 
intends  growing  it  largely  this  season  in  prefer- 
ence to  such  varieties  as  Veitch's  Perfection, 
British  Queen,. and  others.  He  grows  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  for  a  late  supply.  I  find  that  Telephone 
and  Stratagem  are  j  aicy  and  sweet  at  an  age  when 
other  reputed  good  Peas  are  quite  uneatable. — 
D.  1).  T.,  Gn-ai  Yarmunth. 


NEW  KINDS  OF  POTATOES. 
In  reference  to  tlie  remarks  lately  made  in  The 
Garden  anent  new  kinds  of  Potatoes,  allow  me 
to  say  that,  knowing  something  of  the  work  under- 
taken by  the  seedling  committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Potato  Show,  i  can  aver  that  not  a  kind 
passes  muster,  or  obtains  the  highest  number  of 
marks,  unless  it  be  good  at  all  points  and  is  really 
a  first-class  variety.  When  from  some  sixty  to 
eighty  kinds,  all  in  their  raiser's  estimation  of  high 
merit,  after  all  perhaps  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
are  awarded  certificates  of  merit,  it  must  not  be  at 
all  assumed  that  the  few  selected  prove  the  me- 
diocre character  of  the  many.  It  rather  shows  that 
now  we  have  a  much  higher  standard  of  merit 
than  we  had  a  few  years  ago  ;  indeed,  many  that 
received  a  lesser  number  of  marks  than  the  maxi- 
mum are  kinds  that  not  so  long  since  would  have 
been  regarded  as  first-rate.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable facts  connected  with  new  kinds  of 
Potatoes  is  the  comparative  absence  of  Americans. 


Surely  if  anything  were  needed  to  prove  how 
much  our  home  raisers  have  progressed,  it  is 
found  in  the  undoubted  fact  that  England 
now  offers  no  profitable  market  for  American 
Potatoes.  Let  us  see  what  this  Seedling  Po- 
tato Committee  does.  It  first  directs  that 
before  any  seedling  kind  can  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  certificate  of  merit  a  certain  num- 
ber of  tubers  must  be  sent  to  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Gardens  at  Chiswick  and  there  grown 
during  the  summer.  Thus  the  committee  at  once 
secures  a  central  place  for  trial.  Potatoes  have 
been  grown  in  large  quantities  and  in  myriads  of 
kinds  at  Chiswick  for  the  past  twelve  jeais  or 
longer,  and  there  is  hardly  a  kind  in  commerce 
that  has  not  been  through  the  Chiswick  ordeal. 
Of  course,  it  does  not  follow  that  kinds  which 
have  not  there  done  well  have  been  withheld  from 
trade.  That  could  not  be  helped,  but  at  least  it 
has  been  possible  to  give  a  sort  of  hall-mark  to 
kiuds  that  prove  to  loe  truly  meiitorious.  In  pre- 
vious years  the  work  of  testing  new  kinds  of  Po- 
tatoes was  performed  at  Chiswick  by  members  of 
the  trial  committee  only  ;  but  since  the  council  has 
given  permission  to  the  International  Potato  show 
committee  to  grow  their  seedling  kinds  there,  the 
supervision  has  taken  a  much  more  practical  form, 
especially  in  relation  to  those  seedlings  which 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  latter  committee. 
The  earlier  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  Potato 
enable  experts  to  make  comparisons  as  to  habit 
and  distinctness,  or  otherwise  the  lifting  is  done 
twice  or  thrice  as  necessity  and  the  habit  of  the 
sort  may  require ;  but  the  marks  are  awarded, 
first,  for  crop  as  thrown  out  on  to  the  ground  ; 
second,  for  average  sample,  inclusive  of  form 
and  evenness ;  and  thirdly,  for  tuber  quality 
when  cooked,  such  quality  to  include  not  only 
agreeable  flavour,  but  also  that  dry  mealy 
character  without  which  no  Potato  can  be  popular. 
The  Chiswick  soil  is  not  the  best  in  the  kingdom 
for  the  production  of  high  table  quality,  and, 
therefore,  when  any  kind  cooked  as  soon  as  lifted, 
and  often  almost  ere  quite  ripe,  turns  out  really 
first-rate  on  the  table,  and  has  obtained  the  highest 
number  of  marks  on  the  ground,  it  must  be  a  first- 
class  sort  admittedly,  let  people  say  what  they 
may.  No  other  Po'atoes,  and,  farther,  no  other 
vegetables,  are  passed  through  so  trying  an  ordeal 
as  seedling  Potatoes  are  at  Chiswick. 

Those  who  have  been  privileged  to  share  in  the 
labours  of  testing  admit  that  the  work  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting ;  still  farther,  they  will  assert 
that  only  those  who  have  had  some  such  trainirg 
are  qualified  to  pass  an  authoritative  opinion.  The 
home  grower  or  raiser  doubtless  thinks  his  produc- 
tions the  best.  At  Chiswick,  perhaps,  it  is  found 
they  are  a  long  way  behindhand.  White  kinds 
now  predominate  largely  over  coloured  ones,  as 
these  latter  have  but  a  limited  sale,  let  their 
quality  be  ever  so  good.  In  these  early  cooking 
trials  coloured  kinds  suffer  somewhat  because 
they  are  seldom  ripe  enough  to  have  their  skins 
fully  removed,  and  seme  little  discoloration 
follows;  however,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
that.  Tliat  so  many  of  the  new  kinds  have  white 
skins  would  seem  to  show  that  raisers  are  ambi- 
tious to  introduce  really  popular  market  sorts. 
On  the  question  of  raising  disease-resisting  kinds 
it  is  not  now  worth  while  to  enter,  but  it  may  be 
stated  that  no  kind  which  exhibits  disease  is 
further  tested.  On  the  other  hand,  the  past  few 
years  have  been  so  favourable  for  Potatoes  that 
disease  has  been  rare,  and  no  considerable  oppor- 
tunity has  offered  itself  for  observations  on  that 
head.  Still,  it  is  a  matter  of  belief  on  the  part  of 
those  who  conduct  these  trials  and  adjudicate 
upon  the  merits  of  the  seedlings  that  improved 
new  kinds  are  now  gradually  wearing  down  that 
which  was  once  thought  to  be  a  perpetual  .disease. 
—A.  D. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  to  check  the  onward 

movement  in  any  branch  of  horticulture,  and  I  am 
as  ready  as  anyone  to  welcome  any  real  improve- 
ment effected,  especially  in  the  vegetable  line,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  a  few  or  many  interested 
persons  are  to  be  allowed  to  dictate.  Everything 
soon  finds  its  level,  and  doubtless  we  may  safely 
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leave  the  matter  to  the  good  judgment  o£  practical 
cultivators  to  discard  worthless  novelties  or 
doubtful  improvements.  I  hold  that  more  new 
varieties,  or  varieties  with  new  names,  are  being 
added  to  the  already  much  too  long  list  of  Po- 
tatoes than  to  any  other  sort  of  vegetable,  and  if 
we  are  to  have  about  eight  newly  certificated  sorts, 
besides  many  that  do  not  secure  these  awards,  an- 
nually added,  the  confusion  will  become  worse 
confounded.  Many  of  us  might  safely  grow  one- 
tliird  of  the  catalogued  varieties  of  various  vege- 
tables without  much  confusion  or  injury  to  the 
regular  supply  of  good  vegetables  for  the  table, 
but  what  if  we  attempt  to  grow  one-third  of 
the  sorts  of  Potatoes  now  to  be  found  in 
the  lists?  "A.  D."  seems  very  positive  that 
great  strides  have  been  made  during  the  past 
few  y<  ars  in  the  improvement  of  Potatoes,  but  how 
is  it  we  hear  and  read  of  really  good  cultivators 
who  after  having  tried  sixty  or  more  varieties,  in- 
cluding most  of  the  leading  novelties,  reducing 
their  lists  of  sorts  worthy  of  culture  to  less  than 
six  ?  That  does  not  say  much  for  the  improve- 
ment effected.  Again,  of  what  value  are  the  certi- 
ficates that  are  awarded  to  sorts  tried  for  one  year 
only  ?  One  season  they  may  be  ail  that  is  good — 
heavy  cropping,  disease-resisting,  and  good  in 
quality — and  yet  during  a  less  favourable  season 
tSey  may  be  found  utterly  wanting  in  at  least  the 
two  most  important  essentials.  It  is  here  where 
the  weakness  of  "  A.  D.'s  "  argument  is  most  appa- 
rent, and  he  evidently  feels  that  himself,  or  why 
does  he  add  that  "  perhaps  the  committee  are  for- 
tunate in  having  those  to  grow  Potatoes,"  meaning 
the  new  sorts,  "who  can  do  so?"  Appai'ently 
these  so-called  improvements  require  special  cul- 
ture to  bring  out  the  qualities  for  which  they  are 
to  be  prized,  and  that  is  the  true  reason  why  so 
many  of  ns  fail  to  appreciate  them. — W.  I.  M. 


Fruit  Garden. 


CHEERIES. 

In  Kent  and  the  lower  parts  of  Hertfordshire 
Cheriits  are  largely  grown  as  standards  in  or- 
chards, but  in  gardens  they  are  generally  trained 
to  walls,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  for  the  sal^e  of 
shelter  as  to  have  them  in  a  position  where  the 
fruit  can  be  protected  from  birds.  My  intention 
now,  however,  is  to  have  something  to  say  about 
varieties  before  the  season  for  planting  gets  further 
advanced.  Talking  the  earliest  first,  the  one  I 
would  recommend  is  Governor  Wood,  which  is  a 
most  prolific  kind,  and  bears  medium-sized  fruit  of 
a  pale  yellowish  white,  suffused  with  colour  on 
the  side  next  to  the  sun,  the  juice,  of  which  this 
Cherry  is  full,  being  very  sweet  and  delicious. 
The  next  to  ripen  after  this  is  the  Frogmore  Bigar- 
reau,  which  is  a  little  larger  and  brighter  than  the 
foregoing,  and,  like  the  old  Bigarreau,  of  exquisite 
flavour.  Black  Eagle  and  Knight's  Early  Black 
come  in  quickly  after,  the  first  named,  being  a 
small  kind  with  very  black  shining  fruit,  that  is 
sweet  and  agreeable,  and  Knight's  is  the  same  in 
colour,  but  much  larger,  and  not  equal  in 
flavour,  as  it  is  more  fleshy  and  less  sweet  in  the 
juice.  To  come  in  after  these  none  are  equal  to 
the  Elton,  which  is  the  most  showy  and  best  of  all 
Cherries,  as  the  fruit  is  large  and  high  coloured 
and  very  rich  in  the  flesh.  As  a  black  companion 
to  this,  ripening  at  the  same  time,  the  Tartarian 
is  the  best,  the  fruit  being  large  and  conical  and 
deep  blue-black  in  colour.  Although  there  are 
many  others  of  the  dessert  kinds,  those  mentioned 
above  are  the  most  distinct  and  desirable,  and  for 
cooking,  till  the  Morellos  come  in,  none  are  equal  to 
the  May  Duke,  which  is  a  prodigious  bearer,  and  the 
fruit  will  hang  a  long  time.  The  Morello  is  quite 
indispensable,  and  is  the  most  serviceable  of  all 
Cherries,  as  it  may  be  used  in  such  a  variety 
of  ways,  and  its  season  is  a  prolonged  one, 
as  by  keeping  the  trees  dry  the  fruit  will  remain 
sound  and  good  till  very  late  in  the  autumn,  and 
the  longer,  in  reason,  it  remains,  the  better  it 
is.  To  have  it  to  the  period  referred  to,  it  is 
necessary  to  train  the  trees  to  a  wall  or  fence, 
that  with  a  north,  north-west,  or  north-east  aspect 


being  the  most  suitable,  and  if  the  young  shoots  are 
allowed  a  little  freedom  to  grow  out  as  breast- 
wood,  much  time  will  be  saved  in  tying  them  in, 
and  they  will  bear  heavily  and  keep  cleaner  and 
more  free  from  insects  through  the  washing  they 
get.  Morello  Cherries  also  do  remarkably  well 
grown  as  dwarf  standards  or  loose  espaliers,  with 
the  main  branches  just  held  to  strained  wires, 
which  is  a  good  plan  of  growing  them,  as  they 
may  be  protected  easily  when  in  flower  or  fruit- - 
in  the  first  case,  by  sticking  a  few  evergreen 
branches  along  their  sides,  and  in  the  latter  by 
dropping  nets  over  the  tops.  All  Morello  Cherries 
require  in  the  way  of  pruning,  when  grown 
loosely,  is  just  an  annual  thinning  out  to  prevent 
them  becoming  too  dense,  as,  unlike  the  dessert 
sorts,  they  must  not  be  spurred,  or  have  the  shoots 
stopped,  but  left  to  grow  full  length. 

The  most  favourable  situation  for  the  dessert 
sorts  is  south-east  or  south-west,  but  it  is  always 
advisable  to  have  some  in  different  aspects,  as 
when  frost  comes  with  wind  from  one  quarter  and 
kills  the  blossom,  it  often  escapes  in  the  other,  and 
not  only  that,  but  a  longer  succession  of  fruit  is 
maintained.  To  keep  the  spurs  close  to  the  wall, 
which  is  the  only  way  of  taking  full  advantage  of 
the  shelter,  the  shoots  the  trees  make  during  the 
summer  should  be  pinched  back  about  the  middle 
of  July,  when  they  will  form  fruit  buds  at  the 
base.  Although  Cherries  do  fairly  well  in  almost 
any  soil,  that  of  a  light  sandy  nature  suits  them 
best,  and,  therefore,  in  planting  the  young  trees, 
they  should  be  started  by  having  a  batrow-load  or 
so  of  sharp  turfy  loam  to  each,  in  which  they  will 
root  and  soon  make  some  fine  shoots.  These  ought 
to  be  laid  in  full  length,  and  not  stopped,  or 
shortened  at  any  time  till  they  have  filled  the 
allotted  sface  and  met  the  others  trained  at  their 
sides.  For  destroying  green  or  Mack  fly  on  the 
trees,  to  which  insects  they  are  very  subject  when 
the  shoots  are  young  and  tender,  there  is  nothing 
so  safe  as  tobacco-water,  in  which  the  points  may 
be  dipped.  S.  D. 

JUDGING  GRAPES. 
"J.  C.  C."  (p.  41)  regrets  the  want  of  a  code  of 
rules  furnished  by  some  competent  tribunal  to 
guide  or  assist  those  who  take  in  hand  or  who 
have  thrust  upon  them  the  judging  of  Grapes.  He 
also  says  that  "  it  should  always  be  recollected 
that  Grapes  are  grown  to  be  eaten,  and  not  to  be 
looked  at."  With  the  latter  assertion  I  can  hardly 
quite  agree.  I  think,  indeed,  that  it  may  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  Grapes  are  generally  grown 
to  be  looked  at  as  well  as  to  be  eaten.  A  good 
deal  depends  upon  the  outward  aspect  of  many 
things,  and  this  holds  good  in  the  matter  of 
Grapes.  A  handsome  dish  of  Black  Alicante  or 
other  showy  variety  of  Grape  may  be  highly  ap- 
preciated upon  the  dinner  or  the  exhibition  table, 
although  their  quality  or  flavour  may  not  be  first- 
rate.  As  regai'ds  a  code  of  rules  by  which  to 
adjudicate,  however  desirable  that  may  be  in 
some  respects,  its  application  would,  I  fear,  in 
many  cases  be  found  to  be  difficult,  as  the  judging 
of  the  merits  of  horticultural  productions,  includ- 
ing Grapes,  will  most  likely  continue  to  be  more 
or  less  a  matter  of  taste  or  opinion.  Where  the 
merits  of  competing  productions  appear  to  ap- 
proach equality,  most  censors  have  recourse  to  the 
application  of  what  are  known  as  "  points,"  and 
if  the  result  of  this  application  shows  something 
like  equality,  the  productions  are  consequently 
bracketed,  or  made  equal.  The  following  may  be 
regarded  as  points  or  properties  in  such  matters  : 
1,  flavour;  2,  colour;  3,  size  of  berry;  4,  size  or 
weight  of  bunch;  and  5,  form  of  bunch.  Where  com- 
peting productions  are  all  of  one  sort  there  is  gene- 
rallylessdifficultyincomingtoacorrector  just  deci- 
sion than  in  cases  in  which  the  competing  exhibits 
are  of  various  kinds,  such  as  in  the  case  to  which 
"  J.  C.  C'  alludes,  where  such  varieties  as  Alicante, 
Mrs.  Pinoe's  Black  Muscat,  and  Black  Hamburgh 
are  made  to  contend  for  supremacy ;  or  in  the  case 
of  white  Grapes,  where  such  varieties  as  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  and  Buckland  Sweetwater  are  pitted 
against  each  other.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the 
Black  Alicante  and  Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat,  and 


say  that  each  exhibit  in  accordance  with  its  kind 
had  deserved  and  obtained  each  of  the  five  points 
enumerated,  viz.,  flavour,  colour,  size  of  berry,  size 
of  bunch,  and  symmetry  or  form  of  bunch ;  such  a 
case  is  not  unlikely  to  occur,  and  when  it  does  so, 
to  which  production  ought  the  judges  to  award  the 
prize  ?  Placing  the  two  productions  upon  their 
individual  merits,  irrespective  of  kinds,  however 
well  flavoured  the  Alicantes  might  be,  they  would 
doubtless^in  tliis  respect  be  surpassed  by  the  Mrs. 
Pince  variety ;  and  with  respect  to  colour,  it  is 
possible  that  they  might  be  upon  equality,  and  if 
so,  it  will  be  admitted  that  there  is  more  credit 
due  to  the  colouring  of  Mrs.  Pince  than  to  the 
colouring  of  the  Alicante  variety  ;  while  as  regards 
the  three  remaining  points,  viz.,  size  of  berry,  size 
of  bunch,  and  the  form  or  shape  of  bunch,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  Alicante  variety  would  have 
the  advantage.  With  regard  to  white  Grapes,  it 
may  certainly  be  said  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  no  white  variety  of  Grape  can  successfully 
compete  with  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  So  I 
think  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  horticultural 
societies  while  framing  their  schedule  of  prizes 
could  see  their  way  to  the  introduction  of  addi- 
tional classes  as  regards  Grapes,  so  that  Muscats 
might  only  compete  with  Muscats,  Black  Ham^ 
burgh  with  Black  Hamburgh,  &c. ;  while  there 
could  be  little  objection  to  such  black  varieties  as 
the  Alicante,  Lady  Downes,  Gros  Colman,  &c., 
competing  with  each  other  ;  and  possibly  all  white 
sorts,  with  the  exception  of  Muscats,  might  do  the 
same.  P.  G. 

Sury  St.  Edmunds. 


THE  BEST  APPLES. 


Taking  the  concensus  of  opinion  throughout 
Great  Britain,  it  would  appear  that  King  of  the 
Pippins  is  the  best  dessert  kind,  but  why  it  should 
have  dethroned  the  Eibston  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand,  as  that  has  always  been  considered 
the  standard  of  perfection,  its  only  fault  being 
that  it  is  liable  to  spot  in  the  skin  and  the  tree  to 
canker,  although  it  does  well  and  is  quite  free 
from  those  defects  in  some  soils.  In  cases  where 
the  Ribston  is  found  not  to  succeed,  Cox's  Orange 
should  be  tried,  as  this  variety  runs  the  other  very 
close  and  is  a  remarkably  free  grower  and  bearer, 
making  a  quantity  of  young  wood  annually  that 
becomes  studded  with  buds.  Another  dessert 
Apple  that  stands  high  in  popular  favour  is  the 
Kerry  Pippin,  which  is  the  very  best  in  its  season 
of  ripening,  and  should  always  form  one  even  of 
the  most  limited  number.  Blenheim  Orange  is 
good  at  all  points,  as  the  fruit  is  large,  rich  in 
colour,  handsomely  formed,  and  the  tree  grows 
vigorously,  making  a  large  spreading  head,  and 
when  a  little  age  is  attained  bears  fine  crops  of 
fruit.  If  an  earlier  ripening  Apple  than  Kerry 
Pippin  is  needed,  which  comes  in  during  Septem- 
ber, either  Devonshire  Quarrenden  or  Irish  Peach 
should  be  chosen,  as  both  are  good,  but  not  equal 
to  the  one  mentioned  above.  Scarlet  Nonpareil  is 
a  handsome,  high-coloured,  fine-flavoured  fruit  and 
the  tree  a  good  grower,  and  the  same  remarks 
apply  to  Court  Pendu  Plat,  which  invariably  takes 
a  place  in  all  or  most  of  the  winning  collections, 
and  both  have  the  merit  of  being  very  excellent 
keepers.  For  late  work,  to  ripen  after  March, 
none  are  equal  to  the  Sturmer  Pippin,  which, 
though  not  particularly  showy,  is  of  fair  size  and 
first-rate  in  flavour.  Those  enumerated  will  be 
found  quite  suflftcient  for  even  large  places,  as  it  is 
better  to  repeat  them  than  to  go  in  for  numbers  ; 
but  if  more  are  desired,  I  should  say  take  Claygate 
Pearmain,  Fearn'a  Pippin,  Herefordshire  Pearmain, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Adam's  Pearmain,  which 
are  all  fine  kinds  and  good. 

KiTCHEK  SORTS. — The  first  fit  for  culinary 
use  is  Lord  Suffield,  which  is  of  the  Keswick  type, 
but  larger  and  better,  as  it  is  a  splendid  cooker 
and  goes  to  pulp  quickly.  Following  on  the  heels 
of  this  comes  Warner's  King,  which  is  also  a  big 
weighty  Apple,  ovate  in  shape,  and  when  ripe 
having  a  skin  of  a  rich  yellow  colour.  To  succeed 
this  none  are  equal  to  Blenheim  Pippin,  as,  like 
the  Ribston,  not  only  is  it  first-class  for  dessert, 
but  it  is  the  best  of  the  culinary  kinds,  and  should 
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be  largely  planted,  as,  added  to  its  many  qualities, 
it  is  a  capital  keeper  and  improves  by  being  laid 
up  till  the  winter.  Dumelow's  Seedling  or  Wel- 
lington is  an  Apple  in  liigh  favour  for  market 
purposes,  but  the  acidity  is  a  little  too  brisk  for 
some,  and  yet  for  all  that  it  is  a  very  desirable 
variety  and  most  prolific  in  habit,  bearing  large 
pale  fruit,  a  little  coloured  next  the  sun,  and  very 
solid  in  texture,  the  season  of  ripening  being  from 
November  to  March.  More  de  Menage  comes  in 
about  the  same  time,  and  is  a  remarkably  hand- 
some large  sort,  with  red  skin  and  darker  streaks, 
the  flesh  being  firm  and  briskly  acid,  but  not  so 
sharp  as  the  one  mentioned  above.  Alfriston  is 
also  a  late  keeper  and  a  good  bearer,  the  fruit 
being  large  and  of  a  light  orange  shade,  with 
flesh  pleasantly  mixed  with  sugar  and  acid. 
Beauty  of  Kent  is  also  a  very  desirable  kind,  and 
so  is  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  both  being  large 
and  first-rate  in  quality.  If  more  than  the  above 
named  are  required.  Cox's  Pomona,  Waltham 
Abbey  Seedling,  New  llawthornden.  Golden  Noble, 
and  Tower  of  Glamis  may  be  added,  but,  as  re- 
marked before,  it  is  better  to  have  more  of  one 
kind  than  to  plant  too  many  sorts,  as  they  are  only 
a  trouble  in  storing. 

For  growing  in  exposed  places  there  is  nothing 
like  low  bushes,  which  are  more  out  of  the  wind, 
and  if  planted  moderately  thick  they  help  to 
shelter  each  other.  In  gardens  of  circumscribed 
space  it  is  a  good  plan  to  grow  the  trees  as  espa- 
liers or  cordons  trained  to  strained  wires,  as  then, 
by  having  them  at  the  backs  of  borders  or  near 
the  margins  of  walks,  they  take  up  but  little 
room  and  look  very  neat,  besides  which  they  are 
easy  to  manage,  as  they  can  be  got  at  readily  for 
the  summer  stopping  of  the  shoots  and  the  gather- 
ing of  the  fruit,  which,  from  being  so  fully  ex- 
posed, colours  well  and  is  of  good  flavour.  For 
trees  of  the  description  referred  to  the  Paradise 
stock  is  the  best,  as  it  has  a  dwarfing  tendency, 
thus  checking  the  growth  and  production  of  wood, 
which  other  stocks  of  a  more  free  nature  force. 
For  orchards  the  Crab  is  generally  preferred,  and 
where  the  soil  is  at  all  stiff  and  suitable  it 
answers  better  than  seedling  Apples,  which  vary 
considerably  according  to  the  fruit  the  pips  are 
saved  from,  but  in  a  general  way  they  make  ex- 
cellent stocks.  Bushes,  like  espaliers,  .require 
summer  pinching  or  stopping,  but  all  that  is 
needed  for  standards  is  timely  thinning  of  the 
branches  by  taking  out  all  that  cross  each  other, 
or  crowd  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  top 
thick  and  shut  out  the  sun. 

What  injures  Apple  trees  more  than  anything 
else  is  the  American  blight,  which  is  the  most  fre- 
quent, if  not  the  entire,  cause  of  canker,  and 
should  be  eradicated  at  all  costs,  the  easiest  way 
of  getting  rid  of  it  being  to  brush  paraffin  and 
water  into  the  affected  parts;  the  penetrating 
nature  of  this  oil  is  so  great,  that  it  strikes  right 
through  the  insects  and  seems  to  dissolve  them. 
The  next  injurious  parasite  to  the  bug  mentioned 
is  Moss,  which  may  be  got  rid  of  in  a  very  easy 
way,  as  all  that  is  necessary  to  kill  it  is  to  syringe 
the  trees  with  hot  limewash,  which  quickly 
destroys  all  life  in  the  Moss,  and  after  that  is 
dead  the  two  fall  off  the  bark  and  leave  it  quite 
clean.  The  way  to  manage  is  to  procure  fresh 
lumps  of  lime  and  slake  them  in  a  large  vessel, 
adding  water  sufficient  to  reduce  it  to  the  consis- 
tence of  thin  paint,  when  it  should  be  strained 
through  a  fine  sieve  before  using  to  take  out  the 
lumps.  Trees  of  bad  kinds  or  that  do  not  suit 
the  district,  or  are  nnsatisfactory,  should  be 
cut  back  and  grafted  with  known  good  sorts, 
the  proper  time  for  doing  which  is  in  March,  and 
the  way  to  work  tliem  is  to  put  the  scion  under 
the  bark,  after  having  made  a  slit  and  raised  it 
from  the  wood  by  inserting  a  piece  of  smooth  stick 
under  it  shaped  like  the  graft,  when  this  may  be 
pushed  into  its  place  without  any  bruising.  The 
next  thing  is  to  tie  it  securely  by  running  a  few 
strands  of  matting  round,  when  the  whole  of  the 
part  should  be  covered  with  clay  and  cow  manure 
mixed,  and  this  ought  to  be  bound  over  with  Moss 
to  keep  it  from  cracking  and  letting  air  into  the 
graft.     With  regard  to  planting,  that  ia  an  opera. 


tion  that  cannot  well  be  carried  out  too  early,  and 
the  sooner  young  trees  are  moved,  after  the  fall  of 
the  leaf,  the  better  it  is  for  tliem,  as  when  the 
ground  is  warm  they  make  root  at  once  and  get 
nice  hold  before  winter  sets  in.  The  proverb  says 
"  that  any  tiling  that  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  wortli 
doing  well,"  and  this  applies  with  strong  force  to 
the  planting  of  all  trees,  as  so  much  depends  on 
the  first  start  they  get ;  that  being  so,  the  holes 
to  receive  them  should  be  made  large  and  deep  and 
if  possible  new  soil  added,  the  best  for  the  purpose 
being  fresh  maiden  loam,  a  barrowload  or  so  of 
which  will  do  much  for  each  plant.  Many  depend 
on  manure,  but  unless  the  land  is  very  poor  it  is 
not  a  wise  plan  to  apply  it,  and  it  is  far  safer  to 
use  it  on  the  top  as  a  mulching,  where  it  not  only 
does  good  by  enricliing  the  earth  below,  but  keeps 
out  frost,  and  by  husbanding  warmth  and  moisture 
encourages  root  action.  The  practice  of  heading 
young  trees  back  cannot  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned, but  though  it  has  been  written  against 
time  after  time  it  still  prevails ;  1  have  just 
seen  a  lot  wretchedly  mutilated  and  have  been  told 
of  others  treated  the  same.  It  is  said  to  be  done 
to  make  them  break  back,  but  everyone  who  has 
seen  a  tree  ought  to  know  that  the  buds  do  not  re- 
quire such  persuasive  force,  as  they  start  ready 
enough  if  the  planting  is  right,  and  the  more  leaf 
and  top  they  make  the  quicker  they  become  es- 
tablished and  bear  fruit.  S.  D. 


depredators,  but  frees  the  bark  of  the  bushes  from 
all  Moss,  and  makes  them  clean  and  healthy  for 
the  rest  of  the  year. — S.  D. 


Garden  Flora. 


Noire  de  Montreull  Peach.— What  "  By- 
fleet  '■  has  written  upon  Peach  culture  at  Mon- 
treuil  is  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  of  a 
very  valuable  series  of  notes.  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  if  Noire  de  Montreuil  is  really  synonymous 
with  the  variety  that  is  commonly  grown  for 
Bellegarde.  The  gardener  at  Meikleour,  in  Perth- 
shire (Mr.  Mathieson),  has  a  large  tree  Sd  feet 
broad  under  the  former  name.  He  states  emphati- 
cally that  its  fruit  can  be  distinguished  at  a  glance 
from  that  of  Bellegarde.  The  tree  in  qusstion 
came  direct  from  Montreuil.  Mr.  Rivers  in  his 
fruit  list  says  that  he  has  the  true  Bellegarde  with 
an  almost  black  cheek,  otherwise  Noire  de  Mon- 
treuil. In  the  list  of  Peaches  grown  at  Montreuil 
"  Byfleet  "  includes  Blondeau.  The  others  he 
mentions  are  familiar  names.  I  should  be  glad  if 
he  would  be  kind  enough  to  give  some  informa- 
tion about  this  variety,  and  also  of  Marquise  de 
Brissac  if  it  has  come  under  his  cognisance. — 
C.  A.  M.  C. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries.— How  sel- 
dom do  we  find  these  grown  on  stems  high  enough 
to  keep  their  fruit  clean,  and  especially  is  this  so 
with  Gooseberries,  which  are  naturally  drooping. 
To  prevent  this  the  plants  should  be  furnished 
with  longer  legs  while  young,  i.e.,  when  the  cut- 
tings are  made.  They  should  be  as  straight  and 
long  as  possible,  and  if  they  cannot  be  got  to  the 
height  required,  the  best  shoot  they  make  in  the 
spring  should  be  staked  and  led  up  straight  till  it 
has  reached  the  desired  length ;  it  may  then  be 
stopped  to  cause  it  to  branch  out  and  form  the 
head  on  which  to  bear  the  next  season's  fruit. 
The  most  suitable  height  Jfor  the  plants  to  stand 
without  support  is  about  2  feet,  but  even  at  that 
height  they  may  require  some  assistance  till  the 
stems  get  strong,  as  while  in  leaf  the  wind  has 
great  power  on  bushes.  A  good  plan  of  growing 
Gooseberries,  in  order  to  keep  them  well  up  from 
the  ground,  is  to  tie  the  branches  to  strained 
wires,  and  train  them  espalier  fashion,  a  way  in 
which  the  fruit  is  well  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
very  easy  to  pick,  as  it  may  be  got  at  from  both 
sides  of  the  rows  without  having  to  thrust  the 
hand  among  thick  shoots  lull  of  sharp  spines. 
Currants  of  the  lied  and  White  kinds  are  more 
amenable  to  standard  training  than  Gooseberries. 
Nothing  is,  however,  gained  by  having  them  too 
high,  as  they  are  then  more  dithcult  to  protect, 
and  they  must  have  stakes  to  keep  them  erect. 
Many  experience  great  difficulty,  even  during  the 
winter,  in  keeping  birds  off  the  buds ;  sparrows 
often  pick  them  out,  and  in  that  way  do  great 
damage.  The  way  in  which  we  protect  ours  is  to 
syringe  limewash  over  them.  This  not  only  pre- 
serves the  buds  from  the  attacks  of    feathered 


PLATE  478. 
HIBISCUS  GRANDIFLORUS.'* 
Of  the  beauty  of  this  species  but  little  need  be 
said,  as  it  is  well  represented  in  the  accompanying 
plate.  It  is  a,  native  of  the  saline  marshes  of 
Georgia  and  Florida,  where  its  stems  rise  some  3 
feet  in  height.  The  upper  leaves,'whioh  are  tri- 
angular or  cordate,  are  three-lobed  and  soft  and 
downy  on  both  sides  ;  the  lower  ones  are  broadly 
ovate  and  cordate.  The  pods  are  very  hirsute,  but 
the  seeds  are  smooth.  Mr.  Stevens,  with  whom 
this  plant  flowered  well  last  year,  also  cultivates 
a  white  variety  of  it.  The  other  perennial  species 
areas  follow: — 

H.  MOSCHEUTOS. — This,  like  H.  grandifloms,  ia 
very  ornamental,  but  though  hardy  rarely  flowers 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  Its  flowers, 
which  are  large,  are  white  with  a  purple  centre, 
or  pale  pinkish  purple.  The  stigmas  are  large 
and  globose.  From  H.  palustris  it  is  distinguished 
by  having  generally  the  pedicels  united  at  the 
base  with  the  petioles  ;  indeed,  the  two  kinds  are 
sufficiently  distinct  for  our  purpose,  though  Prof. 
A.  Gray  has  reduced  them  to  one  species.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Hemsley  follows  this  reduction  in  The  Gar- 
den, Vol.  XVI., p.  i86,  but  Mr.  B.  Daydon  Jackson 
considers  them  botanically  distinct.  The  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  decidedly  lanceolate,  the  upper 
surface  nearly  glabrous,  and  the  lower  one  covered 
with  fine  hairs.  A  pale  pnrple^form,  figured  as  H. 
palustris  in  the  Botanical  JWagazinc,  t.  SS2,  has 
leaves  described  as  oval  acuminate.  The  capsule 
is  glabrous.  The  specimen  just  alluded  to  ap- 
l^ears  to  have  flowered  in  the  stove,  as  it  is  said 
Mr.  Colville,  with  whom  it  flowered,  informs  us 
that,  finding  it  did  not  thrive  in  the  greenhouse, 
he  put  it  in  the  stove.  It  grows  from  o  feet  to 
5  feet  high,  and  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
from  New  York  to  Carolina,  being  found  plenti- 
fully around  the  salt  lake  of  Onondago. 

H.  PALUSTRIS. — This  is  similar  to  the  last,  but 
the  flower-stalks  are  free  from  the  petioles,  and 
the  leaves,  which  are  more  broadly  ovate,  have  a 
rougher  pubescence,  and  are  more  nearly  the  same 
on  both  surfaces.  They  incline  to  be  three-lobed, 
but  the  lower  leaves  of  both  H.  moscheutos  and 
H.  roseus  have  also  the  same  tendency.  The 
peduncles  are  articulated  above  the  middle.  The 
flowers,  which  are  very  showy,  are  described  as 
rose-coloured,  white,  and  yellowish.  Its  native 
habitat  ranges  from  Canada  to  Carolina. 

H.  ROSEUS. — This  appears  to  be  quite  distinct 
from  the  two  preceding  kinds,  bnt  of  the  two  it 
comes  nearest  to  H.  palustris,  of  which  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  variety.  The  leaves  are  like  those  of 
H.  palustiis,  bnt  rather  more  cordate,  and,  as  in 
that  kind,  the  peduncles  are  free  from  the  petioles 
and  articulated  above  the  middle.  As  figured  in 
the  Hot II II i.sf,  the  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  pale 
rose  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Gascony,  and  grows 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Adour,  but  it  is  possibly 
an  early  introduction  from  North  Ameiica,  as 
Prof.  Gray  believes  it  to  be.  It  is  found  also  in 
Tusc;iny,  and  its  having  become  established  in 
Europe,  whether  introduced  or  not,  is  interesting. 

11.  INCANUS. — This  has  been  introduced,  but  I 
have  no  note  of  any  figure  of  it,  and  I  have  not 
seen  the  plant.  The  leaves,  which  are  ovate, 
acuminate,  and  serrated,  are  covered  with  grey 
short  hairs.  The  flowers  are  large  and  yellow  in 
colour,  and  supported  on  stalks  articulated  about 
the  middle.     It  is  a  native  of  Carolina. 

H.  MiLiTAEis. —  An  ornamental  species  with 
white  or  flesh-coloured  flowers  4  inches  or  j 
inches   in    diameter,  having  a  red  centre.     The 
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lower  leaves  are  three-lobed,  ovate,  heart-shaped 
and  toothed,  the  upper  ones  halberd-shaped  with 
short  lateral  lobes,  the  middle  lobe  prolonged  and 
taper-pointed  and  much  the  largest.  The  seeds 
are  hairy,  but  otherwise  the  ■  plant  is  smooth 
throughout.  It  is  tolerably  hardy,  but  the  flowers 
do  not  come  to  perfection  without  artificial  heat. 
A  figure  of  it  is  given  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  2385,  where  it  is  said  that  it  should  be  kept  in 
a  pot  in  the  greenhouse  during  winter  and  re- 


The  species  of  Hibiscus  just  named  belong  to 
the  section  Abelmoschus,  and  include  all  the 
perennial  kinds  described  in  De  C'andoUe's  "  Pro- 
dromus,"  with  the  exception  of  one  which  he  calls 
H.  aquations,  which  is  probably  not  distinct ;  in- 
deed, I  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  H.  roseus, 
though  in  the  description  it  is  not  said  to  have  cor- 
date leaves  ;  the  pedicels  are  articulated  near  the 
base  instead  of  above  the  middle  and  the  flowers 
are  white,  but  De  Candolle  does  not  say  that  H. 


moved  to  the  stove  in  spring.  It  is  a  native  of 
river  banks  from  Pennsylvania  to  Illinois,  and 
flowers  in  August  and  September. 

H.  SPECiosus. — This  very  handsome  deep  crim- 
son-flowered species  grows  many  feet  in  height 
and  bears  flowers  4  inches  or  5  inches  in  diameter. 
Its  leaves,  which  are  glabrous  and  palmately 
divided,  have  lanceolate  serrated  lobes.  It  is  said 
to  flower  best  in  the  stove — usually  in  August.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  herbaceous  species  and 
hardy  enough  to  withstand  our  winters.  There  is 
a  figure  of  it  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  360. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  South-eastern  States  of  North 
America.     Syn.,  H.  coocinens. 


roseus  is  found  in  Italy,  as  is  the  case,  and  he 
gives  Tuscany  as  the  habitat  for  this.  Savi,  in 
his  "  Botanicon  Etruscum,"  makes  H.  aquations  a 
synonym  of  H.  palustris. 

Culture.- -All  the  above  have  been  cultivated 
at  one  time  or  other,  but  only  two  species  could 
perhaps  now  be  found  in  gardens.  Two  kinds 
used  to  be  grown  at  Kew,  where  they  formed  strong 
clumps,  but  never  flowered.  With  scarcely  an 
exception,  they  are  hardy  in  the  open  ground ;  H. 
graudiflorus  is  described  as  half-hardy,  and  three 
or  four  are  perfectly  so.  Their  flowering  out-of- 
doors,  however,  seems  scarcely  known,  and  the 
figures   of  H.  moscheutos,  H.  speciosus,  and  H.  I 


militaris  appear  in  each  case  to  have  been  drawn 
from  specimens  grown  in  heat.  As  ordinary 
border  plants  they  appear  to  be  of  no  use  what- 
ever, but  as  they  are  so  fine  and  showy,  expedients 
are  worth  resorting  to  for  flowering  them.  Moisture 
must  be  ensured,  and  probably,  unless  grown  in 
pots  in  the  greenhouse  or  stove,  as  was  done  by 
the  older  cultivators,  the  best  position  is  in  the 
open  ground  against  a  south  wall,  where  lights 
can  be  set  up  to  forward  their  growth  and  protect 
them  from  cold  and  rainy  nights.  Those  having 
a  good  border  in  a  light  greenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory should  not  fail  to  plant  out  every  kind  ob- 
tainable. They  would  most  likely  flower  when 
established.  R.  Iewin  Lynch. 


NOTES. 

Flowers  of  ■winter. — We  can  never  hope  to 
rival  the  sunny  south  of  Europe,  and  yet  there  are 
but  few  days  in  the  year  after  all  on  which  one 
may  not  pick  a  few  flowers  and  green  leaves  for 
indoor  ornament  from  our  northern  gardens.  We 
may  not  have  Tea  Eoses,  Heliotrope,  Anemones, 
sulphur-coloured  and  white  Marguerites,  Nar- 
cissus, and  the  other  sweet  or  lovely  flowers  which 
come  from  Nice  or  Cannes,  but  we  may  have  pure 
white  Christmas  Roses  and  Violets,  and  during 
fine  open  weather  in  mild  districts  even  Anemones 
will  bloom.  Japan  Allspice  is  tolerably  certain, 
and  near  the  sea  Veronicas  go  on  blooming  long 
after  the  Chrysanthemum  has  paid  its  golden 
dues  right  nobly.  There  is  scarcely  a  fairer 
flower  on  earth  in  its  way  than  the  Algerian  Iris 
stylosa  when  plucked  in  the  bud  stage  and  allowed 
to  open  indoors,  and  after  all  there  is  a  charm 
about  outdoor  blossoms  which  forced  exotics  do 
not  possess. 

Christmas  Roses.— Of  all  "outdoor  flowers 
these  are  now  the  fairest,  and,  being  well  esta- 
blished, yield  plenty  of  flowers  and  buds  for  indoor 
use.  Helleborus  altifolius  is  getting  over,  but 
H.  niger  angustifolius  is  at  its  best ;  so  also  is 
H.  niger  scoticus,  which  in  some  ways  is  interme- 
diate between  the  two  last  named.  Arranged  in 
big  bowls  along  with  leaves  of  the  Portugal  Laurel 
these  flowers  are  very  effective,  and  although  I 
cannot  lay  my  hands  on  any  evidence  in  books  of 
their  being  sweet  as  well  as  fair,  yet  they  exhale  a 
delicate  odour  when  brought  into  a  warm  room. 
Their  fragrance  is  by  no  means  pronounced,  but  it 
is  fresh  and  not  unlike  that  of  Cherry  blossoms. 

Vlnca  acutiloba.— Just  before  Christmas 
I  saw  a  plant  of  this  flowering  most  beautifully 
in  a  moist  position  in  the  open  air.  The  flowers 
are  as  large — larger,  perhaps,  than  a  shilling  and 
freely  produced  in  the  axils  of  erect,  leafy  stems 
1  foot  to  2  feet  in  length.  In  colour  they  are 
white,  or  white  with  a  delicate  lilac  sufEasion, 
quite  different  from  those  of  any  other  Vinca  I 
know.  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  this  plant  before. 
What  is  its  history  ?  All  I  can  vouch  for  is  that 
the  plant  I  saw  under  the  above  name  is  very 
floriferous  and  beautiful,  and  as  a  winter- blooming 
plant  it  certainly  deserves  attention. 

Winter-flowering  shrubs.— Two  of  the 
best  and  sweetest  of  all  the  shrubs  now  in  bloom 
are  Lonicera  fragrantissima,  from  China,  and  Chi- 
monanthus  fragrans,  from  Japan.  Both  are  de- 
liciously  fragrant,  and  are  all  the  more  welcome 
because  they  brave  the  wintry  climate,  and  blos- 
som at  a  time  when  outdoor  flowers  are  few  and 
far  between.  For  want  of  a  better  name  we  call 
the  first  the  Winter  Honeysuckle,  and  the  Chimo- 
nanthus  has  long  been  known  as  the  Japan  All- 
spice. Veronicas  of  the  Andersoni  section  are 
flowering  freely,  and  there  are  a  few  coral  buds  on 
Cydonia  japonica ;  the  Rush-like  shoots  of  the 
winter  Jasmine  are  yet  aglow  with  golden  buds 
and  flowers,  and  the  promise  of  rosy  Almond  blos- 
som is  richer  than  ever. 

Hothouse  walls  are  never  so  attractive  as 
when  clothed  with  beautiful  vegetation,  and  one 
of  the  best  of  all  plants  in  its  way  for  this  pur- 
pose is  Pothos  celatocaulis.  It  is  a  singular- 
looking  member  of  the  Aroid  family,  which  was 
introduced  from  North-east  Borneo  by  Mr.  Bur- 
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bidge,  and  has  been  provisionally  given  the  name 
now  appended  to  it  by  Mr.  N.  E.  lirown,  from  the 
carious  manner  in  which  each  leaf  overlaps  and 
conceals  the  stem  of  the  next  above  it,  as  it  climbs 
np  a  board  or  the  wall  of  a  stove  like  a  large- 
leaved  and  very  close-growing  Ivy.  It  cannot  be 
finally  named  till  it  blooms,  which  it  has  not  yet 
done  in  Europe.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the  houses 
devoted  to  Nepenthes  in  the  Chelsea  Nursery  this 
plant  has  been  for  some  time  in  perfection,  and  is 
generally  admired.  The  large  velvety  green  leaves 
are  pressed  close  to  the  masonry,  and  remind  one 
of  those  of  some  Marcgraavias.  It  is  of  rapid 
growth,  and  succeeds  well  if  grown  on  bare  walls 
along  with  the  creeping  Fig,  Ficuj  repeus,  or  more 
correctly  F.  stipulata. 

Cherry  Pie  is  an  unsentimental  name  for  the 
Heliotrope,  which  singularly  enough  is  just  now 
one  of  tlie  most  fashionable  of  flowers.  But  then 
it  has  always  been  a  favourite  for  the  sake  of  its 
bewitching  fragrance,  which  isdeliciously  piquant, 
and  unlike  aught  but  its  own  sweet  self  in  the 
whole  world  of  perfumes.  Some  of  the  modern 
varietieF,  both  purple  and  white,  are  very  lovely, 
and  a  great  improvement  on  the  pale  old  type  as 
figured  in  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  141, 
nearly  a  century  ago.  Peruvian  Turnsole  is  the 
old  English  name  for  the  plant  which  old  Miller, 
of  Chelsea,  grew  and  flowered  from  seeds  sent  to 
him,  as  he  himself  tells  us  "  from  the  curious 
garden  of  the  Duke  d'Ayen  at  St.  Germains."  The 
younger  Jussieu  sent  the  seeds  from  Peru  to  the 
Eoyal  Garden  at  Paris,  where  it  first  flowered. 

Orchids  in  flower. — Among  other  Cypripe- 
diums  now  in  bloom  C.  purpuratum  is,  to  my  mind, 
one  of  the  most  attractive,  the  contrast  between 
the  wine-coloured  petals  and  white  upper  sepal 
(with  few  stripes)  being  so  well  marked  and  dis- 
tinct. It  has  foliage  like  that  of  some  varieties  of  C. 
barbatum,  and  is  a  native  of  Hong  Kong.  C.  Do- 
minianum  is  nearly  always  in  flower,  as  also  is 
C.  Sedeni.  Ccelogyne  cristata  is  lovely  snowy  white 
in  colour,  with  a  lemon-yellow  crest ;  and  the  rosy 
Calanthes  and  L;clia  anceps  are  also  in  flower, 
along  with  Lycaste  Skinneri.  Zygopetalum  in- 
termedium is  blooming  fairly  well,  and  although 
not  so  large  and  showy,  nor  so  fragrant  as  is  Z. 
Mackayi,  it  is  nevertheless  well  worth  growing 

The  beat  Pea. — I  suppose  it  is  rank  heresy 
to  say  it,  but  the  old  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  yet  to  my 
mind  the  best  of  all  Peas  from  the  dining-table 
point  of  view.  Veitch's  Perfection  is  nearly  per- 
fect, but  to  my  mind  in  delicate  succulence  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  is,  as  its  name  implies,  unsurpassable. 
Of  course,  1  know  it  is  a  tall  grower,  10  feet  high 
or  so  on  good  soil,  but  then  there  is  plenty  of  room 
upwards,  and  all  the  enviable  graces  cannot  well 
be  combined  in  any  one  individual  variety.  Who 
raised  Ne  I'lus  Ultra?  When  was  it  first  sent  out  ? 
I  suppose  it  never  had  a  first-class  certificate 
awarded  to  it,  although  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
of  people  have  inwardly  and,  perhaps,  half  uncon- 
sciously blessed  the  man  who  left  such  a  noble 
heritage  to  our  kitchen  gardens.  Amongst  a 
hundred  new  sorts  it  lifts  its  bead  to-day  like  a 
king  as  the  best  of  all  Peas  on  the  dining  table. 

Spring  flowers. — Elwes'  Snowdrop  has  been 
in  bloom  a  week  or  more,  and  with  it  a  dwarf 
purple  Crocus  having  fiery  stigmas,  and  to-day 
the  gold  buds  of  Eranthis  have  freed  themselves 
from  the  earth,' and  gleam  unsullied  in  the  mild 
sunshine  of  our  January  days.  It  may  interest 
some  to  know  what  Sala  thinks  of  spring  blos- 
soms. "The  love  of  flowers  seems  a  naturally 
implanted  passion,  without  any  alloy  or  debasing 
object  in  its  motive  ;  we  cherish  them  in  youth, 
we  admire  them  in  declining  years  ;  but  perhaps 
it  is  the  early  flowers  of  spring  that  always  bring 
with  them  the  greatest  degree  of  pleasure,  and  our 
affections  seem  to  expand  at  the  sight  of  the 
first  blossom  nnder  the  sunny  wall  or  sheltered 
bank,  however  humble  its  race  may  be.  With 
summer  flowers  we  seem  to  live,  as  with  ourneigh- 
bours,  in  harmony  and  good  order ;  but  spring 
flowers  are  cherished  as  private  friendships." 

Early  Dafl'odils. — A  few  weeks  ago  we  heard 
of  the  blooming  for  the  first  time  in  England  of 


two  of  JI.  Damman's  new  Italian  Da£Eodil.=,  viz  , 
Kegina  Margarita  and  Umberto  I.  Now  from  the 
sunny  Isle  of  Wight  comes  the  news  (see  p.  4.3), 
"some  of  the  new  Italian  Narcissi  are  in  fall 
bloom  now  and  have  turned  winter  into  spring.' 
It  is  very  pleasant  to  think  of  Daffodils  flowering 
thus  early,  and  it  may  occur  to  some  of  our  friends 
in  the  bulb  trade  that  Italy  would  be  a  better 
climate  for  the  growth  of  early-flowering  bulbs 
than  Holland.  Even  the  common  kinds  of  Daffo- 
dils would  flower  earlier  if  grown  in  Italy  ;  at  any 
rate,  the  experiment  is  well  worth  a  trial.  Italy 
years  ago  sent  us  Tuberose  and  Paper-white  Nar- 
cissus roots,  and  there  seems  no  good  reason  why 
her  fine  early  climate  should  not  be  utilised  for 
the  growth  of  other  early-flowering  bulbs. 

Daffodils  in  bloom.— Since  the  above  note 
was  written  I  have  received  from  a  friend  forced 
flowers  of  Narcissus  P.N.  prsecos,  and,  what  is 
even  more  remarkable,  a  well  developed  Rose-like 
flower  of  the  doable  N.  grandiplenus.  These,  I 
am  told,  are  from  bulbs  collected  wild  in  Italy, 
but  I  am  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  latter  variety 
is  really  wild  there.  Be  this  as  it  may.  Daffodils 
in  January  are  very  welcome,  and  these  flowers 
seem  to  prove  that  by  having  our  Daffodil  bulbs 
grown  in  different  climates  their  season  of  bloom- 
ing might  be  considerably  hastened  on  the  one 
hand,  and  if  needs  be  retarded  on  the  other.  Even 
our  British  climate  would  afford  facilities  in  this 
direction,  since  in  Cornwall  and  Scilly  Daffodils 
naturally  bloom  in  February,  which  in  Northern 
England  are  not  in  flower  until  April  or  even  May, 
The  influence  of  climate  affords  room  for  experi- 
ment, and  no  doubt  will  meet  with  the  attention 
which  it  really  deserves. 

In  Holland,  as  also  in  the  Scilly  Islands 
and  in  other  places  where  a  speciality  is  made  of 
Narcissi,  two  things  are  especially  provided,  viz., 
good  drainage  and  good  shelter  from  the  wind. 
Even  in  Holland,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy, 
raised  beds  are  the  rule  for  all  bulbs,  and  if  this  is 
necessary  in  a  good  climate  and  on  light  and 
warm  soils,  how  much  more  must  it  be  so  on 
wet,  stiff  cla3-s  or  in  cold  northern  localities  ?  I 
am  especially  doubtful  of  the  efficacy  of  drying  off 
or  ripening  the  bulbs  above  ground.  My  own 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  made-up  or  raised  beds  and 
shelter.  Sand  or  very  sandy  soils  almost  invari- 
ably suit  bulbous  plants  of  all  kinds,  and  in  Hol- 
land these  are  enriched  with  cow  manure  and  in 
Scilly  with  sea-wrack.  Of  course  some  of  the 
common  yellow  Daffodils  will  grow  in  any  soil, 
but  the  white  kinds  and  some  of  the  new  Narcissi 
will  not  do  so.  Veronica. 


LATE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Mr.  W.  Cullingfoed  has  "hit  the  right  nail  on 
the  head  "  with  regard  to  these  by  offering  JIO  in 
prizes  for  January  blooming  tinds,  or,  as  we  sup- 
pose, for  the  best  groups  or  collection  of  flowers 
to  be  shown  in  bloom  in  January  next  (18SC). 
This  offer  will  be  one  way  of  bringing  late  varie- 
ties to  the  front,  or  it  may  act  in  two  ways,  viz., 
by  encouraging  the  raising  of  really  late  blooming 
kinds,  while  on  the  other  hand  growers  of  existing 
varieties  may  be  stimulated  to  devise  some  sys- 
tem of  culture  conducive  to  late  blossoming.  In 
either  or  in  both  cases  the  results  cannot  fail  to 
be  beneficial.  These  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  by  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  the  same  body  are  next  season  (1885) 
to  offer  prizes  for  English-raised  seedlings,  and 
also  for  single-flowering  or  Daisy  Chrysanthe- 
mums. Th.re  are  some  other  agreeable  signs  of 
energy  and  vigour  about  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society,  but  is  the  Royal  Aquarium  the  best 
of  places  in  which  to  enthrone  the  winter 
queen  ?  Could  not  some  arrangement  be 
made  with  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society 
so  that  the  exhibitions  might  be  held  at 
South  Kensington  ?  Again,  could  not  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  induce  some  at  least  of 
the  petty  societies  near  London  to  give  up  their 
far  too  numerous  little  exhibitions  and  contri- 
bute to  its  own  shows  and  meetings  instead  1 
Daring  the  past  year  two  very  notable  exhibitions 


were  held  at  South  Kensington,  viz ,  the  Apple 
Congress  and  the  Narcissus  or  Daffodil  Conference, 
exhibitions  in  themselves  interesting  and  pro- 
ductive of  lasting  good  in  other  ways  by  diffus- 
ing information  as  to  nomenclature  and  culture. 
Popular  as  the  Chrysanthemum  now  is,  there  are 
a  good  many  difliculties  in  the  path  of  those  who 
are  only  commencing  its  culture.  The  nomencla- 
ture and  synonomy  is  confusing,  and  there  are 
many  interesting  points  in  its  culture  that  require 
clearing  up  ;  in  a  word,  under  good  management,  a 
grand  exhibition  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  next 
November  and  a  conference  of  Chrysanthemum 
growers,  both  French  and  English,  mghtbe  made 
one  of  the  successes  of  the  horticultural  year. 
Brise  eu  Matin. 


Flower  Garden. 


DAFFODILS  IN  IRELAND. 

So  little  has  been  said  about  Daffodils  in  Ireland, 
particularly  the  southern  portion  of  it,  that  I  ven- 
ture to  furnish  some  small  details  as  to  the  adap- 
tability of  our  climate  for  tbeir  growth.  All  the 
early  plantings  are  now  well  above  grcrmd.  The 
first  to  show  bloom  is  the  Italian  pseudo-Na'Vciesus 
fl  -pi.  the  golden  buds  of  each  bulb  appearing 
in  triplets  from  the  soil  simultaneously  with  leaf 
formation.  I  have  3000  of  it  just  at  present  almost 
fit  to  cut  in  the  first  week  of  February.  They  will 
be  beautiful.  It  will  turn  out,  I  suspect,  a  dwarf 
form  not  unlike  grandiplenus,  or  it  may  be  the 
double  form  of  our  Tenby  Daffodil ;  the  bulbs 
were  not  unlike  it ;  the  flower-head  being  so  short 
and  thick  and  its  earliness  n?ake  me  associate 
them.  I  know  the  Tenby  has  been  introduced  to 
Wales  from  Southern  Europe,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
The  nest  to  show  for  bloom  is  odorus  interjectus  — 
Italian  bulbs.  The  foliage  of  this  variety  is  now 
IL'  inches  long,  and  the  blooms  fully  shot  through, 
ready  for  bursting.  The  next  earliest  is  a  variety 
of  nanus — I  believe  confined  to  Ireland.  The  bud 
and  leaf  spring  from  the  ground  together,  as  is 
the  case  with  minimus.  The  next  is  a  variety 
which  I  call  Kip  Van  Winkle.  This  is  in  full 
bloom  under  glass  (100  bulbs  in  one  box).  This 
variety,  I  am  persuaded,  is  confined  to  Ireland, 
and  I  hope  to  trace  its  single  form  this  season.  It 
is  of  true  nanus  type.  For  description  I  would  re- 
fer your  readers  to  Mr.  Barr's  new  work  on  Daffo- 
dils. Pallidus  pi.Tjcox  bicolor  and  pallidus  prje- 
cox  are  also  well  forward  for  bloom.  The 
bulbs  are  Italian  grown  ;  they  come  mixed. 
The  Tenby  Daffodil  is  well  above  ground, 
but  there  is  no  sign  of  bud;  also  poeti- 
cus  angustifolius,  Irish  bulbs,  taken  from  a 
field  where  it  has  been  growing  wild  for  years. 
A  dwarf  form  of  cernuus,  500  bulbs  of  which 
were  planted  after  a  long  journey,  all  shot  ont 
rootlets  in  September,  and  are  now  G  inches  high 
and  seme  blooms  are  appearing.  The  Dutch 
nanus  and  minor,  also  English  nanus,  planted  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Irish  form,  are  not  above 
ground  yet.  Six  forms  of  the  incomparabilis  class 
from  Italy  will  also  occupy  a  prominent  place. 

Three  large  beds  of  eystettensis  (capax)  are 
well  above  ground.  I  have  given  them  a  good 
dressing  of  Clay's  Fertiliser,  and  expect  a  fine  dis- 
play of  this  very  rare  Daffodil.  It  is  now  bursting 
for  bloom  in  the  open.  All  the  rest  of  my  bulbs 
are  well  through  the  earth.  I  dread  frosts 
and  hard  weather,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
Italian  ripened  bulbs  that  are  so  forward,  a  cir- 
cumstance no  doubt  attributable  to  the  Italian 
cloudless  sky.  I  often  wish  that  such  fine  kinds 
as  Horsefieldi  and  Empress,  grandis,  &c.,  could  be 
procured  at  a  lesser  rate,  in  order  that  we  might 
offer  them  in  quantity  to  the  Italians,  that  folk  in 
England,  more  particularly  in  London,  could  have 
such  fine  flowers  on  their  tables  at  Christmas  from 
forced  Italian  ripened  bulbs.  The  most  we  can 
now  do  with  bicolors  is  to  get  them  the  first  week 
in  March  or  end  of  February  ;  however,  as  it  is,  I 
would  strongly  advise  market  growers  about  large 
towns  to  look  up  Italian  wild  Daffodils  for 
forcing  purposes ;  no  doubt  they  will  come,  need- 
ing to  be  "  rogued."    Such  men  as  Mr.  Walker, 
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of  Whitton,  could  export  from,  I  am  told,  a 
very  large  collection.  We  now  get  Roman 
Hyacinths,  Alliums,  Roman  Narcissi,  Paper- 
white,  &c.,  and  why  not  bulbs  with  heads  of  gold  ? 
If  such  men  as  Mr.  Barr  and  Mr.  Ware  with  their 
vast  channels  of  supply  were  to  get  people  to  start 
grounds  io  the  south  of  France  for  the  early  matu- 
ration of  Narc'ssus,  in  particular  the  Leedsi  sorts, 
Sir  Watkin,  Barri,  and  others,  some  progress 
might  be  made.  A  long  price  is  paid  for  a  Eucha- 
ris  bloom,  and  what  can  surpass  in  their  way  a 
couple  of  blooms  of  Narcissus  bicolor  HorseJieldi 
pulled  through  a  f  pray  of  farleyense  Fern  ?  Such 
is  quite  possible  at  Christmas  from  bulbs  imported 
from  under  a  cloudless  sky.  I  am  somewhat  en- 
thuidstic  relative  to  the  exportation  of  our 
choicer  sorts.  The  Italians  are  very  careless  at 
present  in  the  matter  of  keeping  stocks  pure. 
There  were  some  varieties  offered  trom  Italy  this 
year  that  were  said  to  throw  Fmperor  and  Empress 
into  the  shade.  I  wish  tbey  had  done  so,  but  the 
Irish  form  of  princeps  is  vastly  supeiior  to  what  I 
saw  as  King  Humbert  of  Italy.  Your  readers 
may  say  Holland  could  grow  Daffodils  in  quan- 
tity, but  the  south  of  England  and,  better,  the 
south  of  Ireland  can  grow  Daffodils  better  than 
Holland.  They  get  some  sort  of  red  rust  on  the 
bulbs  in  Holland  from  which  we  in  Ireland  are 
perfectly  free.  I  expect  to  have  the  "  Big  Welsh- 
man "  full  measure  and  overflowing  in  size. 
Cork.  W.  B.  H. 


NEW  FRENCH  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
"The  cry  is,  still  they  come,"  and  although  a 
matter  of  wonder  even  to  those  who  know  best, 
yet  it  U  a  fact  that  new  colours  and  additional 
variety   of  form   succeed  each  other    every    sea- 
son.    So  prolific,  indeed,  are  the  Japanese  Chry- 
santhemums in  variety,  that  one  may  wonder  the 
less  at  their  having  increased  in  popularity  year 
after  year,  until  it  now  seems  likely  that  they  will 
oust  the  stiff  and  formal  incurved  and  pompone 
varieties  from  the  field,  so  far  at  least  as  decora- 
tive purposes  are  concerned.     Whence  come,  then, 
these  novel  and  beautiful  varieties  1     Let  us  be 
frank,  and  say  at  once  from  France  !     M.  Delaux 
et  fil«,  of  St.  Martin  du  Touch,  pr^s  Toulouse,  have 
for  years  been  raising  new  kinds  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum, and  at  the  present,  without  a  doubt,  they 
are  far  ahead  of  other  originators,  so  far  as  the 
weird  Japanese  varieties  are  concerned.     It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  raising  new  Chrysanthemums 
is  by  any  means  a  novel  industry  at  Toulouse,  for 
as  long  ago  as  182G  we  learn  from  the  Heme  de 
V Horticulture    Beige,     that    Captjiu    Bernet,    an 
amateur  of  that  place,  was  very  succEsstul  in 
originating     new     sports     by    intergrafting    the 
then    known    varieties    into    each    other.      As 
long    ago     as    1830     the    late    Donald    Beaton 
recommended    intergrafting    as  a   means   of    in 
ducing  "  sports,"  and    it   is   not  impossible   that 
some  whisper  of  Captain  Bernel's  experiments  had 
reached  his  ears.     Be  that  as  it  may,  many  ama- 
teurs and  florists  have  continued  the  work  which 
Capt.'in  Bernet  began,  and  foremost  among  these 
are  M.  Delaux  et  fils,  who  send  out  .'rom  thirty  to 
forty  new  varieties  every  year.     All  lovers  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  would   learn   a   good  deal  by  a 
perusal  of   the  annual  lists  issued  by  this  firm, 
especially     their     general    catalogue     of    Chry- 
santhemums, published  in   1882,  in   which,  as  a 
rule,  the  raisera'  names  are  correctly  given.     Just 
at  the  present  moment  we  have  three  great  centres, 
in   each   of   which   the   raising   of  new  seedling 
Chrysanthemums  is  carried  on.     The  credit  of  first 
place  must  be  given  to   France  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  the  second  to  England,  and  the  third  to 
America.     Dr.  Walcot  and  Blr.  John  Thorpe  seem 
to  have  originated  the  raising  of  American  seed- 
lings, some  of  which  appear  in  English  catalogues 
this  season  for  the  first  time.     As  a  set-off  against 
our  American  cousins,  however,  we  must  point  out 
that  Mr.  Teesdale,  of  Chichester,  was,  I  believe,  the 
originator  of  the  new  single-flowered  race.    One  re- 
Eultof  this  extended  modern  activity  in  the  rearing 
of  seedlings  is  showing  itself  in  the  blending  to- 
gether of  old  races  or   distinct  sections,  such  as 
Cliinese,  Japanese,  and  pompones,  and  the  repe- 


tition or  clashing  of  names  is  also  apparent  more 
and  more  every  day.  For  example,  we  have  now 
two  or  three  distinct  varieties  named  Ceres,  at 
least  two  Duchess  of  Albany,  two  Arlequins, 
two  ApoUos,  two  Aurora  Boreales,  and  one  might 
go  on  quoting  cases  similar  ad  injinitiivi.  If  we 
add  this  clashing  of  names  to  the  synonym  difli- 
culty,  matters  are  rendered  still  worse,  and  it  is 
in  difEcuUies  of  this  kind  that  the  addition  of 
bona  fide  raisers'  names  are  serviceable,  and  this  is 
the  main  reason  why  they  should  always  be  used, 
as  indeed  is  now  the  rule  when  Auriculas  or  Car- 
nations are  exhibited. 

A  friend  who  has  seen  most  of  the  new 
French  seedlings  kindly  sends  me  the  following 
account  of  them,  which  may  be  interesting  to 
other  amateurs,  as  it  has  been  to  myself.  "  In  my 
opinion  the  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum  sent  out 
during  these  last  two  years  show  a  marked  im- 
provement on  the  varieties  of  the  preceding  years, 
and  seem  to  give  us  ground  for  hope  that  Chry- 
santhemums have  still  a  bright  future  before  them. 
In  France  pompones  are  being  abandoned  by  de- 
grees, and  perhaps  also  large-flowered  old  kinds, 
while  everyone  prizes  the  newer  and  more  singular 
forms  of  the  Japanese  flowers ;  wherefore  the 
number  of  these  last-named  varieties  is  always 
increasing  and  taking  the  room  of  the  others. 

Varieties  of  1883  and  188i. 
The  best  pompone  flowered  kinds  are  in  order 
of  decreasing  merit :  Anais  Delaux,  fringed,  rosy 
lilac  and  whit?,  with  golden  tips  ;  Laciniatum  su- 
perbum  (Delaux),  fringed  and  laciniate,  delicate 
violaceous  rosy  hue,  with  golden  tips  ;  Mademoi- 
selle Darnarrtl  (Delaux), purple  rosy,  golden  tipped; 
M.  Luguet  (Delaux),  early,  small  purple-violet- 
coloured  flower;  Elegant  (Delaux),  copper-red; 
Perfection  (Delaux),  brownish  red,  yellow  tipped  ; 
Mademoiselle  Mathilde  Raynaud  (Delaux),  rosy 
carmine,  with  silvery  tips,  yellow  centre. 

Large  flowered  :  Freycinet  (De  Reydellet),  tu- 
bulated florets  of  a  fine  rosy  white  hue,  with  yel- 
low shades  ;  I'ietro  Diaz  (Lacroix),  velvety  brown, 
with  golden  reflexes ;  V.  Lemoine  (De  Reydellet), 
late  flowering  amaranth  -  coloured  kind  ;  Presi- 
dent Lavallee  (Pertuzfts),  intricate  purplish  red; 
Cimbale  d'Argent  (Pertuzfes),  white  tinted  with 
pale  yellow:  Val  d'Andorre  ( Pertuzds),  orange- red ; 
Gaillardia  (De  Reydellet),  late,  incurved,  deep 
maroon,  golden  tipped  ;  Belle  Valentinoise  (De 
Reydellet),  anemone- flowered,  canary  -  yellow. 
Early  .Japanese:  Brunette  (Delaux),  rust-red  yellow- 
tipped  ;  Madame  Deveille  (Delaux),  white  with 
a  creamy  shade  in  the  centre,  and  pink  stripes; 
Mastic  (Delaux),  large  ochre-yellow  flowers  ;  Boule 
d'Argent  (Delaux),  purplish  amaranth,  with  a  sil- 
very ball  in  the  middle ;  M.  Deveille  (Delaux), 
blacky  brown  with  golden  centre ;  M.  Henry-Jaco- 
tot  (Delaux),  velvety  crimson  with  yellow  tips; 
L'Ordu  Rhin  (Delaux),  spiral  florets,  bright  golden 
yellow  with  brown  shades ;  Isidore  Feral  (Delaux) 
pink,  golden  centre ;  M.  Pynaert  Van  Geert  (De- 
laux), brown,  yellow-tipped.  Japanese:  Madame 
Boucharlet  (De  Reydellet),  globular  flowers,  yel- 
low and  mahogany  ;  Flamme  de  Punch  (Delaux), 
brown,  wirh  golden  shade  and  golden  stripes ; 
Margot  (Delaux),  pink,  buS  centre;  M.  Astorg 
(Delaux),  beautiful  white,  with  pink  shade;  Bois 
Rose  (Lacroix),  large  white  flower  with  pink  shade ; 
M.  Moussillac  (Dfilanx),  large  flower,  deep  crim- 
son ;  Helvetie  (Delaux),  amaranth  with  a  silvery 
centre;  M.  Carin  (Delaux),  violaceous  rosy. 

Varieties  of  188i  and  1885. 

Pompone?  :  Bouquet  Fleuri  (Boucharlet),  small, 
elobular,  poppy-coloured  flowers  ;  La  DesirtSe 
(Delaux),  early,  imbricate,  white  shaded  with 
pink  ;  Rubra  perfecta  (Boucharlet),  crimson- 
purple,  late  flowering  kind.  Large-flowered:  M 
Roux  (Boucharlet),  buff-yellow;  Madame  Feral 
(Delaux),  imbricate,  silvery  pink ;  Carmen  (De- 
laux), dark  red,  yellow  centre  and  lips;  Incarnata 
(De  Reydellet).  blush  and  white.  Japanese:  M. 
John  Laing  (Delaux),  contorted,  crimson,  grained 
with  yellow ;  lirise  du  Matin  (Delaux),  rosy,  white 
centre  with  buff  shades  ;  Aurora  Boreale  (Delaux), 
spiral  florets,  orange-salmon,  golden  ball  in  the 
centre;  M.  Comte  (Delaux),  amaranth  and  viola- 


ceous red  ;  Colibre  (Delanx),  dark  crimson,  golden 
centre  ;  Fleurdes  Bois  (Delaux),  blood-red,  golden 
centre  ;  Embl^me  (Delaux),  contorted,  dark  crim- 
son, yellow  tipped  ;  Beaute  des  Jardins  (D6Iaux), 
contorted  amaranth  with  silvery  reflexes;  Souvenir 
du  Caire  (Delaux),  spiral  florets,  amaranth,  rosy 
white  centre  ;  L'Alsace  (De  Reydellet),  deep  vio- 
let, silvery  tipped.  Early  Japanese  :  Galathee  (De 
Reydellet)  irregular,  rosy  white;  Frizon  (Delaux), 
yellow,  irregular,  and  curled  florets ;  Souvenir  da 
Japon  (Delaux),  pink  shaded  buff;  Fernand 
Feral  (Delaux),  spiral  florets,  pink,  shaded  buff. 
Late-flowering  Japanese  :  Belle  Alliance  (Delaux), 
brick  coloured,  golden  centre ;  L'Or  de  France 
(D61anx),  contorted,  yellow  with  brown  flames ; 
Mdlle.  Antoinette  Brunei  (Delaux),  tubular,  car- 
mine-tipped white  florets  ;  La  Geante  de  Valence 
(De  Reydellet),  tubular  florets,  pink  and  lilac. 
The  following  varieties  may  be  considered  as  late- 
flowering  ones,  for  they  did  not  bloom  this  year  in 
my  nursery  :  M.  Leon  Brunei  (Delaux),  Blanche 
Neige  (Delaux),  Hebe  (De  Reydellet).  Diane  (De 
Reydellet).  All  the  varieties  named  above  are 
peculiarly  fine  and  superior  to  others  sent  out  at 
the  same  time.  The  late-flowering  kinds  are.not 
esteemed  by  French  raisers,  who  grow  their  plants 
out-of-doors  and  shelter  them  in  cold  greenhouses 
only  when  frost  is  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  the 
flowers.  Perhaps  many  growers  (De  Reydellet 
among  them)  who  reside  in  the  southern  depart- 
ments of  France  send  out  every  year  some  late- 
flowering  plants  without  remarking  it.  for  under 
their  fair  climate  they  are  all  early  and  very  fine. 

The  following  new  Japanese  Chrysanthemums 
were  raised  by  Delaux  et  fils,  St  Martin  du  Touch, 
near  Toulouse,  and  are  not  as  yet  distributed  : 
L'Incroyable,  fiery  cerise,  with  a  gold  centre,  outer 
florets  quilled,  those  in  the  centre  spoon-shaped  ; 
Le  Surprenant,  crimson  or  velvety  brown,  centre 
yellow,  a  very  distinct  variety  with  wavy  actinoid 
florets ;  M.  Ivoy,  creamy  white,  with  a  rosy  centre ; 
M.  Margottin,  reddish  crimson,  changing  to  rosy 
orange,  each  floret  bordered  with  crimson  ;  M. 
Dixon,  clear  rosy  violet  and  white  ;  Mdrne.  Lairg, 
fiery  rose,  the  florets  tipped  with  silvery  white,  and 
flamed  and  bordered  with  rose-violet,  centre 
golden  ;  La  France,  carmine,  changing  to  crimson, 
centre  silvery  white ;  L  Introuvable,  amaranth- 
purple  of  velvety  texture,  centre  white  ;  Mdme. 
Cannell,  silvery  white,  speckled  and  flamed  with 
rose;  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  soft  rose,  florets  shaded  with 
gold  and  white  at  the  base;  M.  Davis,  blood 
crimson,  with  gold-pointed  florets ;  M.  Harmony 
Payne,  large  crimson,  flower  shaded.  The  first 
two  varieties  in  this  list  are  very  remarkable  in 
form  and  colour  ;  indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  they  will  create  quite  a  sensation  when  they 
become  well  known  and  are  distributed.  Among 
other  well-known  French  raisers  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums may  be  named  M.  Lacroix,  of  Toulouse, 
M.  V.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  MM.  Bernard  and 
Marrouch,  of  the  same  place,  M.  Boucharlet  sine?, 
of  Lyons,  M.  Schwartz,  of  the  latter  place,  and 
M.  de  Reydellet,  of  Valence.  It  is  very  pleasant 
to  see  that  Messrs  Bull,  Barr,  and  other  London 
seedsmen  are  now  offering  seeds  of  Japanese  and 
other  Chrysanthemums.  It  is  also  offered  by  MM. 
Benary  et  Cie,  of  Erfurt,  so  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  seedlings  should  not  be  raised  in  England  as 
well  as  on  the  Continent.  Now  is  the  time  to  sow 
in  gentle  heat  for  flowering  next  November. 

Bribe  du  Matin. 


Defifodil  notes.— The  first  Daffodil  to  flower 
here  this  year  was  the  Italian  p=eudo-Narcissu3 
fl.-pl,  which  bloomed  January  28  in  The  Dell. 
Oddly  enough,  it  came  single,  just  like  our  English 
Lent  Lily.  It  is  one  of  a  score,  all  of  which  are 
in  bud,  and  some  appear  likely  to  be  single  and 
some  double,  so  that  we  are  watching  their 
blooming  with  no  little  interest,  as  it  may  help  to 
throw  light  on  the  double  Daffodil  question.  Can 
this  be  an  example  of  a  double  becoming  single 
from  changes  of  condition  less  favourable  /  We 
intend  carefully  to  mark  the  individuals  of  this 
group  to  see  if  any  of  these  singles  will  come 
double  again  after  generous  treatment  in  their 
new  home.     Evidently  the  bulbs  are  replete  with 
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vigour,  as  they  are  the  first  to  bloom,  and  they 
may  have  expended  some  of  this  extra  force  in 
early  blooming,  and  thus  reverted  to  singles.  Two 
days  later  the  Italian  N.  pr^^ox  bloomed,  and  at 
the  same  time  N.  pallidus  prascox,  whilst  in  a  few 
days  we  shall  have  a  tall  growing  Tazetta  in 
(lower— N.  italicus  prasoox.  The  English  bulbs  of 
N.  pallidus  prajoox  are  quite  out  of  the  contest, 
and  it  will  be  weeks  ere  they  are  in  bloom.  Is  it 
not  probable  that  the  Italian  bulbs  flower  earlier 
because  thej'  are  better  ripened,  and  that  this 
constitutes  the  reason  for  their  earliness  ?  In  all 
probability  these  earliest  varieties  of  1885  will  be 
as  late  as  the  rest  next  year. — VVm.  Brockuank, 
Brockhurst,  Didshunj. 


GENTIANS. 
That  was  an  interesting  and  useful  article  on  the 
Gentian  in  last  week's  Garden,  and  throws  light 
on  points  that  are  none  the  worse  for  elucidation, 
i)iter  alia  on  a  plant  which  I  received  as  G.  affinis, 
and  which  I  have  since  grown  with  satisfaction  to 
myself  as  G.  macrophylla,  but  which,  it  seems,  is 
G.  tibetica  (thibetica  ?)  after  all.  This  plant,  as 
I  believe  I  have  said  before,  is  quite  worth  grow- 
ing for  its  beautiful  foliage,  irrespective  of  the 
flowers,  which,  indeed,  are  as  good  as  the  other 
white  summer-flowering  Gentians  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  although  this,  perhaps,  is  not  saying 
much. 

"  D.  K."  having  explained  one  difficulty,  has, 
however,  to  ray  mind  at  least,  created  another. 
He  states  (p.  88)  that  a  variety  of  G.  Saponaria, 
named  linearis,  is  in  cultivation  "  under  the  name 
of  Frcclichi,  and  differs  but  little  from  the  type." 
Now,  G.  Saponaria  is  a  North  American  species, 
and  is,  I  believe,  much  lilse  G.  Andrewsi,  of  which 
a  figure  is  given,  but  the  G.  Frcclichi  with  which  I 
am  acquainted,  and  which,  by  the  way,  I  have  two 
or  three  times  attempted  to  grow  with  complete 
want  of  success,  is  a  rare  European  Gentian  from 
the  Eastern  Alps,  in  the  way  of  G.  acaulis,  though 
smaller  in  all  its  parts  and  of  a  lighter  blue.  (It 
is  figured  by  Seboth  and  Bennett's  "  Alpine 
Plants,"  vol.  iii.,  plate  89.)  What  are  we  to  think 
about  this  ? 

It  may  be  as  well  to  emphasise,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  unwary  amateur,  that  though  "  D.  K."  on 
Gentians  may  be  as  easy  reading  as  Mr.  Wolley 
Dod  on  Helianthus,  yet  that,  practically,  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  majority  of  the  species  of  the  for- 
mer is  about  the  most  difficult  of  all  problems  in 
hardy  flower  gardening.  All,  no  doubt,  of  the 
species  named  by  "  D.  K."  are  or  have  been  grown 
in  some  few—  some  very  few — gardens  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  but  I  should  be  inclined  to  doubt,  in 
the  case  of  some  of  those  mentioned,  whether  they 
can  even  yet  be  pronounced  to  be  "at  home.' 
Peat  and  (in  the  south  of  England  at  any  rate)  a 
certain  amount  of  shade  are,  for  many  of  the 
species,  sirif  qiiibuit  no»,  but  given  these'  two  de- 
siderata, it  by  no  means  follows  that  you  have 
surmounted  the  preliminary  difliculty  of  getting 
the  plant  established.  August  (if  wet)  appears  to 
be  the  best  time  to  make  the  attempt,  but  anyhow 
the  percentage  of  failures  and  disappointments  is 
pretty  certain  to  be  large.  I  have  never  seen  G. 
Saponaria  offered  by  any  nurseryman.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  tell  me  where  it  can  be  procured  ? 
J.  C.  L. 

HELLEBORUS  NIGER. 

■V^ABiETiES  OR  HYERiDS.  —On  this  question  I 
do  not  take  upon  myself  to  say  that  your  corre- 
spondents are  wrong  who  contend  that  t  he  niger 
section  is  restricted  to  one  species  with  many 
varieties,  but  no  hybrid.  I  think,  however,  that 
they  entirely  fail  to  prove  their  contention.  As 
to  the  many  varieties,  we  do  not  differ.  I  believe 
that  niger  typical  has  produced  niger  minor,  niger 
major,  niger  angustifolius,  and  endless  inter 
naediate  forms,  varying  with  sepals  pare  white, 
pink  shaded  and  green  shaded,  with  leaves  broad 
and  narroxv,  with  leaf  segments  plain  and  notched, 
and  with  stalks  blotched  and  green.  I  believe 
this,  because  I  have  observed  all  these  deviations 
in  seedlings  which  I  raised  from  typical  niger 


without  cross-fertilisation ;  but  in  habit  and 
character  H.  niger  maximus  stands  quite  apart ; 
and  I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  any  seedling 
known  to  be  raised  from  self-fertilised  typical 
niger  which  has  shown  the  slightest  tendency  to 
approach  the  maximus  habit,  nor  to  present  the 
pink-tipped  pistil  wliich  characterises  it.  No  one 
now  doubts  about  maximus  being  a  truly'  wild 
plant.  Unless,  then,  it  can  be  proved  that  a  like 
form  can  be  raised  from  seed  of  a  self-fertilised 
typical  niger,  there  appears  to  be  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  its  claim  to  be  a  species 
quite  as  distinct  from  niger  (type)  as  orientalis 
from  olympicus,  or  cupreus  from  purpurascens. 
The  difference  between  a  hybrid  and  a  variety  I 
take  to  be  this :  that  a  variety  is  an  uncrossed 
deviation  from  its  type  ;  a  hybrid  is  the  result  of 
foreign  pollen,  and  from  the  description  of  Mr. 
Pou's  plant  with  its  pink-tipped  pistil  and  green 
stalks  I  should  call  it  a  hybrid. 

Others  have,  I  believe,  obtained  seed  from  H. 
maximus.  I  have  failed  to  do  so  myself,  but  the 
organs  are  perfect  and  the  pollen  is  there  ;  conse- 
quently, by  applying  the  pollen  of  maximus  to 
the  pistil  of  angustifolius  I  should  expect  to  ob- 
tain exactly  such  a  plant  as  Mr.  Poti's  appears  to 
be ;  and  for  this  reason,  that,  according  to  my 
experience,  it  is  always  the  pollen  of  the  male 
plant  which  determines  the  special  characteristics 
of  the  hybrid.  The  pollen  of  a  white  flower  upon 
a  green-flowered  plant  produces  a  white  flower, 
or  rather  I  should  say  the  white  predominates ; 
the  pollen  of  a  persistent-leaved  plant  upon  a  non- 
persistent  has  witli  me  produced  a  persistent- 
leaved  hybrid;  and  so  in  Mr.  Poe's  plant  I  suppose 
maximus  pollen  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
pink  pistil,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to 
the  contrary  I  should  call  this  a  hybrid,  or  if  a 
variety,  not  a  variety  of  niger  typical,  but  of  maxi- 
mus. If  I  understand  rightly,  all  that  is  known 
of  Mr.  Poe's  plant  is  that  it  came  from  Ireland 
about  2.">  years  ago.  Another  apparently  similar 
plant  has  been  noticed  in  The  Garden  as  being 
in  Ireland,  and  in  that  case  also,  in  absence  of  its 
history,  I  expressed  my  belief  that  it  was  a  hybrid 
with  maximus  for  one  parent. 

Apart  from  this  question,  I  would  repeat  a  query 
of  Mr.  Tymons'.  Has  anyone  ever  succeeded  in 
obtaining,  or  tried  to  obtain,  a  hybrid  between 
niger  and  any  other  form  of  Hellebore  ?  I  have 
never  seen  such,  but  I  am^just  now  cross-fertilising 
N.  maximus  with  a  large  hybrid  4  inches  across 
with  the  deep  purple  colour,  but  not  the  form  of 
colchicus,  with  what  result  or  whether  with  any 
time  will  show.  T.  H.  Archer-Hind. 

South  Devon. 


Jaborosa  Integrif olia.  —  This,  although 
one  of  our  most  attractive  late  summer  and 
autumn-flowering  perennial.-i,  has  been  for  some 
time  almost  lost  sight  of  in  gardens.  It  is  very 
impatient  of  shade  or  over-moitt  places,  and  this 
may  in  part  account  for  its  apparent  scarcity.  On 
dry  sunny  borders  it  may  be  kept  in  good  con- 
dition for  an  indefinite  time.  It  grows  about  a 
foot  high,  its  oval,  blunt-pointed  leaves  rising 
from  the  crown,  and  little  shorter  than  its  long 
wa.vy  white,  tubular,  fragrant  flowers,  resembling 
the  Tobacco  plant,  to  which  it  is  closely  related. 
They  are  produced  from  early  in  July  until 
September,  the  individual  flowers  lasting  in  good 
condition  for  a  considerable  time.  It  may  be 
readily  increased  by  division  of  the  roots. — K. 

Phlox'subulata.— The  awl- leaved  Phlox  and 
its  many  brilliant  varieties,  although  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  gardens,  are  not  so  generally  used 
as  edging  plants  as  they  should  be.  In  tolerably 
warm  and  dry  places  on  level  borders  they  exhibit 
a  display  of  beauty  hardly  surpassed  by  any  other 
plant  of  equally  humble  habit;  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  exquisitely  coloured  flowers  and  the 
spine-like  leaves  is  really  striking.  On  rockwork 
it  is  quite  at  home,  and  it  seems  to  do  equally  well 
in  shade  or  sunshine,  soon  covering  the  stones, 
especially  if  of  a  soft,  porous  character,  and  easily 
penetrated  by  the  roots.  It  has  a  trailing  or 
creeping  habit.     It  seldom  grows  more  than  3 


inches  or  ,S  inches  high ;  the  flowers,  which  are 
usually  purplish  in  colour  with  an  intense  dark 
eye,  vary  to  white,  rose,  &c.,  in  some  varieties.  It 
is  easily  increased  by  means  of  cuttings,  which 
readily  strike  root  when  made  of  the  growing 
points  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  or  by  division, 
which  it  stands  well  when  done  early  in  spring. 
-Q. 

Fruiting  Duck-weed  (Nertera  depressa).— 
Although  generally  grown  in  greenhouses  and 
frames,  this  is  perfectly  hardy  when  placed  in  a 
suitable  position  ;  in  pots  one  is  not  always  sure 
that  its  fruits  will  set,  but  outside  they  never  fail 
to  do  so  in  profusion  ;  they  are  small,  round,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  Pea,  orange-red  in  colour,  but 
attaining  a  deep  shining  red  when  nearing  matu- 
rity. They  are  produced  on  short  stalks  and  can 
just  be  seen  above  the  light  green  oval-shaped 
foliage,  which  is  not  more  than  an  inch  high. 
Perpetual  shade,  or  only  a  little  of  the  morning 
sun,  with  plenty  of  water,  are  its  principal  re- 
quirements. It  seems  to  do  best  in  peat  to  which 
has  been  added  a  little  loam.  It  creeps  along  the 
ground  at  a  good  pace,  and  may  be  easily  in- 
creased by  nipping  ofE  the  points,  which  will  be 
found  to  be  rooted  at  every  joint.  In  spring, 
when  in  flower,  it  should  receive  copious  water- 
ings, which  should  be  continued  until  after  the 
fruit  has  set.     It  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand. — K. 

Double  yellow  'Wallflowers.— One  sel- 
dommeets  now-a-dayswith  thefineolddouble'Wall- 
flower  that  used  to  be  so  well  grown  in  old  times  in 
cottage  gardens ;  in  fact,  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom it  has  disappeared  altogether,  and  we  now  find 
the  single  and  semi-double  German  Wallflower 
filling  its  place.  On  the  south  coast,  however,  I 
freijuently  come  across  some  grand  old  specimens 
of  the  true  golden  yellow  Wallflower  with  blos- 
soms as  double  as  those  of  an  Oleander,  and  a 
fine  show  they  make  in  snug  little  seaside  gar- 
dens, the  thick  hedges  of  which  are  proof  against 
the  ruthless  gales  with  which  they  are  assailed. 
The  soil  here  is  light  and  stony,  so  that  growth  is 
not  very  luxuriant,  but  the  wood  gets  hard  and 
well  matured,  and  the  frosts  of  winter,  being  modi- 
fied by  tlie  sea  breeze,  plants  of  this  Wallflower 
keep  vigorous  for  years.  I  would  by  no  means, 
however,  recommend  retaining  such  very  old 
plants,  except  as  curiosities,  for  young  ones  are 
altogether  better.  The  little  side  shoots  of  this 
Wallflower,  dibbled  into  sandy  soil  with  a  hand- 
glass placed  over  them,  strike  readily,  and  as  soon 
as  rooted  plenty  of  air  may  be  admitted.  They 
are  best  kept  under  the  friendly  shelter  of 
glass  until  all  danger  from  sharp  frost  is  over ; 
then  they  may  be  planted  out  in  beds  a  foot  apart, 
where  they  will  soon  form  nice  bushes,  and  must 
then  be  carefully  transplanted  where  they  are 
to  remain  ;  for,  although  they  move  well  enough  in 
a  young  state,  they  are  by  no  means  good  subjects 
tn  disturb  when  old.-   J.  G.,  Hants. 

MyoBotis  dlBBltiflora  alba.— This  is  an 

invaluable  plant  for  supplying  cut  flowers  early  in 
the  season.  It  blooms  naturally  very  e.arly,  but 
is  liable  to  suffer  if  fully  exposed  to  the  full  force 
of  the  cutting  winds  that  prevail  in  spring.  If, 
however,  it  is  afforded  the  slightest  protection  by 
means  of  temporary  covering,  its  lovely  blooms  of 
the  purest  white  prove  excellent  for  mixing  with 
blooms  of  a  more  massive  character  in  decorations 
of  all  kinds,  notably  in  wreaths  and  crosses,  for 
which  white  flowers  are  in  constant  request.  I  find 
that  this  Slyosotis,  like  the  blue-flowered  form, 
makes  a  capita)  pot  plant :  anyone,  therefore,  having 
a  good  stock  of  it  will  find  that  by  lifting  good 
sized  clumps  and  placing  them  in  ,5-incli  or  (i-inch 
pots,  and  setting  them  in  a  cool  vinery  or  glass- 
house of  any  kind,  that  they  will  quickly  develop 
quite  a  cloud  of  blo.";soms.  The  plan  which  we 
adopt  in  getting  up  a  stock  of  this  plant  is  division 
of  the  roots  after  the  plants  have  done  flowering ; 
every  piece  if  dibbled  into  a  shaded  border  will 
make  a  good  plant.  Seedlings  also  make  ex- 
cellent plants  for  potting,  but,  like  the  older  blue 
variety,  it  is  dillicult  to  collect  any  quantity  of 
seed.  I5irds  are  so  fond  of  it,  that  unless  carefully 
netted  over  they  make  a  clean  sweep  of  it  as  fast 
as  it  ripens.    li  the  seed  is  only  required  for  home 
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nse,  the  best  plan  is  to  cover  the  plants  with  fish 
nets  and  allow  the  seeds  to  shed  on  the  soil ;  bj- 
keeping  the  latter  moist  by  means  of  freqaent 
waterings,  a  colony  of  young  plmts  will  spring 
up  around  the  parent,  and  as  soon  as  large  enough 
to  handle  they  may  be  pricked  off  into  beds.  The 
old  clamps  may  be  pulled  to  pieces  and  re- 
planted.— J.  Gboom,  Qosporf. 


MOSSY  LAWNS. 


There  have  been  several  replies  ty  this  query 

(5,304).  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  them  has 

quite  hit  the  mark.     Poverty  of  soil  may  have 

something  tj  do  with  the  prodaction  of  Uo;s,  but 

it  can  scarcely  be  the  sole  cause  of 

its  appearance,  or  how  is  it  that  the 

fine  it  turf  we  can  get  comes  from 

high-lying  commons,  where  the  soil 

IS  too  poor  to  grow  anything  but 

Grass,  Bracken,  and  Heather  ?     I 

have  had  some  experience  in  the 

laying  down  and  management  of 

lawns,  and  my  opinion  is  that  tex- 
ture of  the  soil,  situation,  or  both 

combined,  are  the  true  causes  of 

mossy  lawns.  A  very  fine  sandy  loam 

that  goes  "pasty"  when  wet  (and 

this  tendency  is  often  greatly  as- 
sisted by  the  use  of  the  mowing 

machine  and  roller),  if  imperfectly 

drained  or  not  at  all,  and  in  a  more 

or  less  shaded  position,  is  almost 

certain  to  become  mossy  sooner  or 

later.  The  worst  instance  that  ever 

came  under  my  notice  was  a  large 

lawn,  on  just  such  a  soil  as  that 

which  I  have  mentioned,  in  a  low 

situation    only  a  few  feet  above 

and  very  near  a  large  river  on  the 

north  side  of  a  very  large  house, 

and  thickly  surrounded  by  large 

trees.  No  treatment  of  the  surface 

had  any  appreciable  effect  on  this 

lawn.  At  last  the  whole  was  carefully 

pared  off,  well  dugover  and  levelled, 

and  then  about  2  inches  or  3  inches 

of  ashes  were  spread  evenly  over  it, 

also  a  sprinkling  of  fresh  soil,  and 

the  original  turf  was  rolaid.     The 

Moss  very  shortly  disappeared,  and 

afterwards  gave    no    trouble.      I 

have  since  done  the  same  thing,  or 

nearly  so,  in  many  cases  of  mossy 

and    "  pasty "    lawns    where    the 

Grass  would  not  grow  strongly,  and 

invariably  with  success.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  an  open,  porous,  or  granu- 
lar texture  of  mould  beneath  the 

turf,    through   which    superfluous 

moisture  readily  percolates,  is  one 

of  the  great  points  in  producing  a 

clean,  strong  turf,  and  anything 
that  has  been  burnt  has  always  this 

character,  and  in  addition  a  sweet- 
ening influence.  Fresh  house  ashes, 

with  any  foreign  matter  carefully 
sifted  out,  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
material  to  apply,  but,  failing  this, 
factory  or  furnace  ashes  may  be 
used  with  good  results.  In  an  open 
situation,  where  the  sun  acts  freely 
upon  the  surface,  the  texture  is  not 
of  so  much  consequence,  as  the  evaporation  caused 
by  its  rays  dries  and  sweetens  the  soil  and  renders 
it  much  more  open  and  favourable  to  the  Grass. 
One  of  the  best  bits  of  turf  with  which  I  have  ever 
had  to  deal,  at  least  in  a  town  garden  (for  of 
course  Grass,  like  everything  else,  grows  best  in 
country  air  and  does  not  require  so  much  looking 
after),  was  produced  from  seed  sown  on  a  piece  of 
ground  where  afire  had  taken  plao?,  and  which 
when  levelled  and  dug  over  contaiced  a  large 
proportion  of  particles  of  burnt  mateiial  of  various 
kinds.  Naturally,  the  ground  was  as  poor,  sour, 
and  worthless  as  anyone  could  desire,  but  it  pro- 
duced a  really  fine  bit  of  turf  without  a  weed  or 
particle  of  Moss  throughout,  though  it  was  situ- 
ated almost  in  the  heart  of  London  and  surrounded 


on  three  sides  by  high  buildings.  Water  would 
run  through  it  anywhere  as  fast  as  one  could  pour 
it  on.  This  went  far  to  prove  that  my  views  re- 
specting lawn  making  were  correct,  and  I  have 
ever  since  acted  upon  them  with  success. 

B.  C.  R. 


SALVIA  CANDELABRUM. 
OUH  gardens  are  now  rich  in  Salvias  both  in  num- 
ber of  kinds  and  variety  of  forms  and  colours. 
Many  of  the  most  beautiful  kinds  are  of  garden 
origin,  having  been  obtained  either  by  selection 
or  by  crcsiing  one  species  with  another.  Some  of 
tbeSalvi'S  seem  to  lend  themselves  to  crostiag 


Salvia  Candelabrum. 

much  more  freely  than  others,  whilst  many  of 
them  vary  much  under  cultivation  when  raised 
from  seeds.  In  S.  Candelabrum  we  have  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  most  distinct  of  introduced 
species,  which,  when  grown  into  a  large  bushy 
specimen  either  in  a  pot  or  planted  out  during 
summer,  produces  on  the  ends  of  the  strongest 
branches  erect  panicles  of  white  and  purple 
flowers.  The  stems  of  this  plant  are  square  and 
hoary,  as  are  also  the  Sage-like  leaves  ;  the  panicle 
is  much  stouter  and  more  numerously  flowered 
than  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  woodcut.  Its 
regular  branching  form  suggested  the  specific 
name.  The  leaves  have  a  powerful  aromatic  odour, 
as  have  likewise  most  of  the  S.ilvias.  It  was  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Thompson,  of   Ipswich,  nearly 


thirty  years  ago,  and  is  a  native  of  the  "south  of 
Spain.  In  this  country  it  is  hardy  enough  to  bear 
an  ordinary  winter,  but  owing  to  the  fugacious 
character  of  the  flowers  it  presents  an  unsatisfac- 
tory appearance  if  exposed  to  wind  or  rain.  By 
growing  it  in  pots  out  of  doors  during  summer 
and  preventing  it  from  flowering  by  pinching  out 
the  flower-buds  as  they  appear  it  may  be  em- 
ployed for  autumn  and  winter  decoration  indoors, 
as  is  now  usually  practised  with  the  majority  of 
the  Salvias.  In  Spain  the  weather  is  much  more 
favourable  for  this  plant  than  with  us,  warmth  and 
moisture  prevailicg  daring  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  succeeded  by  hot,  dry  weather.  It  is,  there- 
fore, enabled  to  make  sturdy  growth  and  to  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  flowers  for  a 
lengthened  period,conditions  which 
we  should  try  to  imitate  in  this 
country.  B. 

SPIRyEA  ARDNCUS. 
This  Spiraea  is  not  so  frequently 
met  with  in  private  gardens  as  its 
extreme  beauty  entitles  it  to  be. 
It    should,    however,     be    grown 
wherever  room  can  be  found  for  it. 
As  a  back  row  plant  in  a  herbaceous 
border  during  the  latter  part  of 
May  and  all  through  June  it  is 
strikingly  tffective;  it  throws  up 
its  massive  plume-like  spikes   of 
creamy- white  bloom  well  above  its 
finely  laciniated  foliage  very  often 
to  the  height  of  5  feet  or  G  feet.    It 
is  also  an  excellent  plant  for  open 
spaces  in  shrubbery  borders,  the 
background  of  green  showing  off 
the  flowers  to  great  advantage.  If 
grown  in  company  with  some  of 
the    scarlet -flowered     Rhododen- 
drons that  bloom  at  the  same  time, 
the  effect  is  excellent.    It  may  also 
be  isolated  on  lawns  or  planted  in 
the  rock  garden.     When   not    in 
flower  its  foliage  is  quite  as  orna- 
mental as  that  of  the  majority  of 
shrubs,  and  when  in  flower  it  is 
not  surpassed  in  intrinsic  beauty 
by  any  plant  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted.    The  effect  of  a  large 
plant  of  it  carrying  from  30  to  40 
fine  spikes  of  bloom  when  viewed 
in    the    distance    can    be    better 
imagined    than    described.      The 
cultivation  of  this  Spiraja  is  of  the 
easiest  possible  description.  It  will 
grow  in  almost  any  sort  of  soil,  but 
it  attains   the  greatest  perfection 
on   good    strong    ground    with  a 
clayey  subsoil.     Before  the  roots 
are  planted  the  ground  should  be 
well  prepared  for  them.     It  should 
be  thoroughly  trenched  2  feet  deep 
and    enriched   with    good    rotten 
manure.  It  should  be  dug  over  two 
or  three  times  after  the  manure  is 
put  on,  so  as  to  mix  it  well  with 
the  soil.     I  dislike  the  practice  of 
placing  manure  in  layers,  as  is  often 
done ;  when  so  applied,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  cause  the  plants   to 
grow  rank  and  long-jointed.     The 
best  time  to  plant  is  in  November, 
for  then  the  plants  have  shed  their  foliage  and  have 
also  formed  their  crowns  for  the  following  year's 
flowering.     They  may,  however,  be  planted  at  any 
time  during  winter  or  early  in  spring,  provided 
the  ground  is  in  good  order  to  receive  them.   Once 
planted,  they  will    require    but  little  attention 
beyond  cutting  away  the  old  flower-stalks   and 
giving  them  a  mulching  of  rotten  manure  once  a 
year  for  four  or  five  years.    At  the  end  of  that 
time  they  should  be  taken  up  and  divided  and  re- 
planted, as  just  recommended.         H.  Parker. 


Comte  Brazza'a  •white  Violet. — I  have 
lately  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  lovely 
Violet  in  excellent  condition — certainly  by  far 
the  finest  I  have  ever  seen,  the  blossoms  being 
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exceptionally  large  and  white  as  snow,  and  borne 
on  very  long,  stout  footstalks,  denoting  a  sturdy 
habit.  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  better  known 
this  Violet  will  be  a  great  favourite  with  bou- 
qnetists,  its  large  size  and  powerful  fragrance  ren- 
dering it  exceedingly  well  suited  for  the  purpose. 
I  have  seen  maoy  Violets  that  were  termed  white, 
but  none  so  white  as  this  one.  As  regards  freedom 
of  blooming,  Mr.  Allan,  of  Gunton  Park,  who  has 
been  deservedly  awarded  a  first-class  certificate 
for  this  sterling  acquisition,  informs  me  tliat 
usually  it  commences  to  flower  in  August  and 
keeps  right  on  through  the  winter  up  to  the  time 
for  dividing  the  plants  in  the  spring.  Therefore 
anyone  who  can  grow  the  old  Neapolitan  or  Marie 
Louise  will  have  no  difficulty  with  this,  the  latest 
and  most  exquisite  of  the  whole  race  of  Violets. — 
James  Geoom,  Gos2>ort. 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  FED.  .•?,  18S5. 

January  28. 
The  change  to  showery  weather  is  most  accept- 
able, for  the  soil  a  few  inches   from  the  surface  is 
still  as  dry  as  it  usually  is  at  the  end  of  summer. 
Fruit  trees  and  shrubs  that   were   lately    trans- 
planted were  all  given  a  good  covering  of  litter 
as  mulching  to   protect  the  roots  from  frost,  and 
it  will  be  equally  profitable  as  a  protection  from 
drought,  and,  provided   there  are  not  heavy  rains 
shortly,  other  litter  will  be  added  with  this  intent. 
Planting  Horseradish ;  prepared  ground  for  plant- 
ing out  early   Cauliflowers.     We   plant   in   deep 
drills  and  2  feet  from  plant  to  plant.     The  drills 
partially    protect    the    plants    from    wind,    and 
another  advantage  is   that  no  earthing  up  is  re- 
quired, but  simply  the  filling  in  of  the  drills  as  soon 
as  the  plants  need  additional  soil  to  keep  them 
upright.    Planted  Lettuces  on  a  south  border,  and 
made  a  sowing  on  ditto.  Earthed   up   Peas  and 
sprinkled  soot  and  lime  over   the  rows  to  make 
them  unpalatable  to  sparrows.     Renewed  the  bed 
in  fruiting   Pine  pit,  leaves   principally,  a  small 
proportion  of  litter  being  added  to  ensure  the  more 
speedy  heating.  All  fruiters  and  those  just  show- 
ing for  fruit  have  been  half  plunged  in  the  bed, 
the  entire  burying    of    the    pots  being   deferred 
till  it  is  seen  what  temperature  the  bed  regis- 
ters,    8.5°    being    our     maximum    for    fruiters ; 
above  this,  inj  ury  is  done  to  the  roots,  pari  ioularly  if 
they  are— as  they  should  be  at  this  stage— clus- 
tering round  the  sides  of  the  pots.  The  plants  have 
been  top-dressed  with  a  little   fresh  loam  and 
bone-dust,  and    will    now    be    kept    constantly 
moistened  through  with  water  of  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  bed  ;  the  top-heat  will  now  range 
between  G3°  and  ~a°,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather.      A   couple  of  hours'    sunshine    to-day 
caused  us  to  rejoice,  as  it  just  appeared  in  the 
nick  of  time  to  benefit  the  early  Peaches,  which 
are  in  full  flower;    a   slight   jar    of   the  trellis 
caused  the  pollen  to  disperse  like  so  much  dust, 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  short 
time  of  sunshine  to  fruit  trees  at  this  stage  of 
growth   did   more  good   than  a   whole  week    of 
artificial  firing.     Thinned  the  blossoms  of  Ktraw- 
berries,  and  touched  over  those  remaining  with  a 
camel's-hair  pencil.     I  do  not  think  that  this  pro- 
cedure is  really  necessary,  but  somehow  one  feels 
that  they  would  like  to  be  on  the  safe  side— hence 
it  is  difficult  to  give  up  the  practice. 
January  29. 
More  rain,  though  not  sufficient  to  stop  outside 
work,  which  has  been  much  the  same  as  yes)  erday 
as  regards  kitchen  garden  doings.     Rolled  up  turf 
from  the  base  of  young  Conifers  that  are  to  be 
top-dressed  with  fresh  soil,  but  which  for  the  pre- 
sent will  remain  in  this  state  for  the  soil  to  get 
well  soaked  through.     Chusan  Palms  (Chaninerops 
Fortunei)  have  also  had  the  turf  rolled  away  from 
their  base  and  the  soil  lightly  forked  over  to  let  in 
the  rain,  after  which  they  will  be  given  a  rich  top- 
dressing  of  loam  and  cow  manure,  which  mixture 
they  fully  appreciate.     Potted  off  autumn-struck 
Carnations,  and  which  for  the  present  will  be  kept 
in  a  cold  pit  and  be  planted  out  in  April ;  also 
potted  sundry  kinds  of  bedding  Pelargoniums  and 
put  in  cuttings  of  sorts  that  are  scarce.    Cleaned 


out  third  compartment  in  Melon  house,  washed 
lights  outside  and  in,  and  made  up  bed  for 
Melons,  and  also  bed  for  propagating;  purposes.  Pat 
in  forcing  pit  pots  of  Lily  of  Valley,  Hyacinths, 
Narcissi,  and  Roses.  ^Vatered  Camellia  border, 
and  also  well  washed  the  plants  over-head  by 
sj-ringiog  with  garden  hose.  The  best  flowers 
were  cat  previously,  the  bulk  are  just  unfolding  ; 
hence  the  washing  before  they  get  into  full 
bloom. 

January  .SO. 
Rain  falling  nearly  all  day,  there  has  been  little 
outside  work  accomplished.  Pointing  Pea  sticks, 
washing  pots, cleaning  out  sheds,  making  and  writ- 
ing labels,  sorting  out  seed  Potatoes  and  rubbing  oS 
surplus  sprouts  of  early  kinds,  and  watering  inside 
Vine  borders  of  late  houses  with  rain  water  from 
the  tanks  in  the  houses  are  a  few  of  the  principal 
jobs  that  have  occupied  out-ide  hands.  Re- 
arranged plant  stove ;  Poinsettias,  winter-flower- 
ing P.egonias,  and  Calanthes  being  nearly  over, 
they  have  been  shifted  into  a  warm  pit,  the 
appearance  of  which  is  but  of  secondary  conside- 
ration, and  it  will  be  just  as  well  for  the  plants 
till  they  have  quite  done  flowering  and  have 
to  be  cut  down  or  rested,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Palms,  Dracajnas,  and  Ferns  are  now  our  best 
foliage  plants,  and  the  flowering  plants  with 
which  they  are  intermixed  consist  of  llegonia 
manicata,  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  Ccelogyne  cris- 
tata,  Eucharis  araazonics,  and  Euphorbia  jac- 
quinia^flora.     Potted  a  few  Ferns  and  Crotons. 

January  31. 
Still  it  r  ins  ;  there  has  been  1  j  inches  since  the 
27th  ult.,  and  as  we  are  still  some  7  inches  short  of 
the  average  on  the  twelve  months  and  the  springs 
are  very  low,  we  can  but  hope  for  a  continuance, 
for  inconvenient  and  hindering  as  it  is,  the  benefit 
received  will  far  exceed  all  this.     Our  work  has 
been  of  the  same  description  as  yesterday.     The 
houses  have  all  had  a  thorough  clean  out,  and  the 
rain-water  tanks  in  late  vineries  have  again  been 
emptied  on  to  the  borders.     Put  in  cuttings  of 
Coleus  Verschaffelti  and  of  Iresine  Lindeni  and 
acuminata.      Planted  the  smaller   Dahlia  roots  in 
propagating  bed  for  the  production  of  cuttings. 
The  largest  roots  have  been  potted  and  placed  in 
heat  with  the  same  intent.     Tied  up  and  disbudded 
early  Vines.     Our   rule   of   disbudding  does  not 
differ  from  that  which  is  generally  practised,  viz., 
to  take  off  the  worst  placed  and  the  weakest 
shoots  ;  perhaps  we  take  off  more  shoots  —that  is, 
have  tliem  farther  apart — than  do  most  people,  as 
we  dislike  to  see  the  foliage  crowded. 
February  2. 
Fine  the  greater  part   of    the  day.     Nailing 
Peach  trees  and   Morello  Cherries.     Laying  Box 
edgings  and  trenching  ground  for  forming  clumps 
of    Portugal  Laurels  and  Yews.     The  soil  being 
poor  and  light,  abundance  of  good  manure  is  being 
added  to  it.     Began  to  shift  first  succession  Pines 
into  fruiting  pots,  and  top-dressed  those  already 
in  fruiting  pots  (10-inch  size)  with  fresh  turfy  loam 
ard  bone  dust.     The  pit  is  being  prepared  for  rt- 
plunging  by  adding  about  half    new  material- 
Oak  leaves  and  a  small  proportion  of  stable  litter 
— to  the  old  bed.     If   all  new  were  used,  there 
would  be  the   risk   of    injury  through   e.xcessive 
bottom-heat,  90°  being  the  extreme  height  to  be 
safe.   Watered  second  Peach  house  (inside  border) 
with  water  at  a  temperature  of  70°.     The  trees 
are  now  regularly  syringed  at  9  a.m.  and  2  p.m  , 
and  the  day  temperature  ranges  from  i>'>°  to  (!.5°, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather  ;  the  night 
temperature  varies  from  G°  to  8°  lower. 
February  3. 
Slight  showers,  very  mild ;  nailing  Peaches  and 
Cherries,  laying  Box  edgings,  returfing  bare  spots 
under  shade  of  trees,  and  trenching  for  planting 
Portugal    Laurels   and    other   evergreen    shrubs. 
Pat  in  other  batches  of  cuttings  of  bedding  plants, 
cleared   out  all   Pelargoniums,   &c.,  from    Straw- 
berry house,  and  filled  it  entirely  with  Strawberry 
plants.     Repotting  Pines  ;  the  old  balls  are  well 
moistened  through  before  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  old  pots,  and  the  roots  loosened  a  little  from 
the  sides  of  the  balls  by  the  use  of  a  pointed  stick. 


Planted  out  Melons  in  one  division,  and  in  another 
division  sowed  the  seeds  directly  on  the  bed,  a 
couple  of  seeds  in  each  station,  which  is  hollowed 
out  so  that  the  seedlings  may  be  earthed  up  as  high 
as  the  seed  leaf.  Bell-glasses  are  placed  over  the 
seeds  till  the  plants  are  in  rough  leaf. 

Hants. 


Hardy  Fruits. 

The  Peach. — Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
we  have  had  an  unusually  fine  autumn  and  mild 
winter,  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  extreme  dry- 
ness of  the  ground,  notably  the  subsoil,  that  the 
buds  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  are  more  backward 
than  they  have  been  for  some  years.  This  condi- 
tion, so  far  favourable  to  fruit  prospects,  must 
not,  however,  be  allowed  to  influence  the  per- 
formance of  the  most  trifling  details,  which  make 
up  an  important  whole  in  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  this  delicious  fruit.  Therefore,  if  not 
already  done,  let  every  tree  be  carefully  untied  or 
unnailed  ;  burn  the  nails  and  cast  them  into  lin- 
seed oil  while  hot ;  carefully  wash  the  trees  with 
soap  and  water,  and  tie  the  shoots  together  in 
small  bundles  to  prevent  injury  from  wind,  and 
secure  them  to  stakes  a  few  inches  from  the  walls. 
As  all  good  Peach  growers  now  cut  out  the  past- 
beaiing  and  superfluous  shoots  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
is  gathered,  the  few  final  cuts  and  shortening  of 
gross  shoots  to  maintain  the  proper  balance  of  the 
trees  may  be  deferred  until  the  time  arrives  for 
nailing  in  the  spring  Meantime,  take  advantage 
of  unfavourable  days  forgetting  shred,  nails,  and 
protecting  material  ready  for  use  at  the  shortest 
notice  when  the  proper  time  arrives.  If  the  walls 
are  old  and  full  of  nail  holes,  a  wash  of  some  kind 
should  be  applied  to  destroy  the  larva  of  insects, 
or  to  seal  it  up  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell, 
when  the  use  of  strong  insecticides,  even  on  walls, 
is  attended  with  danger.  In  old  gardens,  or  where- 
ever  utility  takes  precedence  of  appearance,  the 
best  wash  that  can  be  used  is  compcsed  of  quick- 
lime, sulphur,  and  soapsuds,  toned  down  with 
soot  or  veietian  red;  but  where  the  cclourirg  of 
good  brick  walls  is  objectionable,  soapsuds  and 
sulphur  will  answer  the  purpose  for  which  a  winter 
wash  is  here  recommended. 

Plums,  Pears,  and  Ciiereies.— If  the  pruning 
and  nailing  of  these  is  still  in  arrear,  no  time  must 
be  lost  in  bringing  the  work  to  a  close,  as  many 
pressing  matters  will  soon  require  attention. 
Plums  and  Pears  that  were  carefully  pinched  in 
July  should  be  cut  back  to  two  eyes  where  they 
have  not  formed  spurs  near  home,  and  foreright 
spurs  on  old  trees  should  be  thinned  and  shortened 
to  give  light  and  strength  to  others  which  are 
better  placed  close  to  tlie  wall.  In  favourable 
seasons  like  the  past  many  kinds  of  Pears,  notably 
those  worked  on  Quince  stocks,  make  a  growth  of 
4  inches  or  more  in  length  and  set  a  flower-bud  at 
the  point.  These,  where  practicable,  should  be 
tied  in  to  the  main  branches  to  give  the  blossoms 
a  chance  of  setting,  as  they  invariably  swell  off 
fine  fruit.  Should  they  fail,  they  can  be  shortened 
at  the  first  summer  dressing.  Formerly  it  was 
the  practice  to  spur  back  all  the  wood  growths 
on  the  main  shoots  of  sweet  or  dessert  Cheriies, 
but  many  of  the  strong-growing  kinds,  including 
Governor  Wood  and  some  of  the  Bigarreaus,  when 
planted  in  cold,  damp  situations  unfavourable  to 
the  complete  maturation  of  the  growths,  resent 
this  treatment  and  very  often  lose  their  best  spurs 
altogether  or  commence  gumming,  which  is  equally 
unfortunate.  On  warm,  friable  soils  this  dying 
back  is  unknown,  but  where  it  is  a  matter  of 
touch  and  go  all  the  main  shoots  should  be  trained 
at  wide  intervals  to  admit  of  laying  in  at  full 
length  as  luany  of  the  young  growths  as  can  be 
so  treated  without  producing  a  crowded  mass  of 
foliage  in  the  summer.  All  the  Dukes  bear  ppnr- 
ring,  but  these  even  grow  and  produce  heavier 
crops  of  fruit  when  sparingly  pruned  and  abundant 
space  is  allowed  for  extension. 

Bush  fruits. — The  pruning  of  these  in  many 
gardens  is  left  till  the  last.  It  may  be  that  some  look 
upon  Gooseberries  and  Currants  as  of  secondary 
importance,  while  others  defer  thinning  out  Goose- 
berries on  account  of  the  depredations  of  birds,  but 
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the  light  gained  by  tlirowing  this  or  any  other  kind 
of  work  into  arrear  hardly  pays  for  the  caudle; 
therefore,  bearing  in  mind  that  no  crop  would  be 
more  severely  missed  than  that  obtained  from 
our  humble  bush  trees,  X  would  suggest  pruning 
without  delay.  Birds,  now  very  numerous,  are 
extremely  fastidious.  In  some  mild,  unlikely 
seasons  they  are  troublesome,  while  in  others  they 
do  not  seem  to  discover  that  Gooseberry  buds 
exist ;  but  to  put  an  end  to  all  doubt  and  danger, 
an  ocoasionil  application  of  dry  soot  and  quick- 
lime when  the  newly-pruned  trees  are  damp  will 
make  the  buds  distasteful,  while  the  manurial 
properties  of  these  deterrents  will  benefit  the 
roots  of  the  trees  and  most  likely  do  good  service 
in  destroying  the  larv;c  of  enemies  which  may  be 
lurking  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil.  If  the 
planting  of  bush  trees  is  still  in  arrear,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  getting  it  finished,  and  some- 
tliing  here  again  may  be  said  for  and  against  our 
feathered  friends.  In  many  places  from  time 
immemorial  it  has  been  the  custom  to  plant  lines 
of  bush  trees  along  the  margins  of  walks  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  economising  space  and  facili- 
tating gathering.  The  fir.-t  idea  is  a  mistake ;  the 
second  is  unnecessary,  as  facilities  are  sometioaes 
tjo  numerous.  In  small  gardens  a  marginal  row 
of  trees  is  aU  very  well,  but  in  large  places,  where 
the  demand  is  heavy,  there  is  nothing  like  planting 
a  well-prepared  quarter,  if  possible,  in  a  high 
and  dry  part  of  the  garden  safe  from  spring  frosts 
and  favourable  for  netting  either  early  in  the 
spring  or  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  The  square 
meshed  netting  is  a  boon  to  the  fruit  grower,  as  he 
can  tell  exactly  what  a  yard  of  this  kind  will 
cover,  but  the  cheapest  and  best  protector  for 
large  squares  of  Gooseberries  or  Raspberries  i 
galvanised  wire  netting,  so  lixed  that  a  portion  of 
it  can  be  removed  after  the  crop  is  gathered  to 
allow  our  feathered  friends  to  enter  and  pay  for 
what  they  have  taken  by  waging  war  against  our 
in.seot  enemies.  I  say  this  advisedly,  as  I  once 
saw  a  very  large  north  border  permanently  en- 
closed by  a  great  fruit  grower  who  had  reckoned 
without  his  host,  as  the  caterpillars  had  destroyed 
every  leaf,  and  the  birds  could  not  get  in  to  feed 
when  there  was  no  fruit  for  them  to  eat.  Cuttings 
of  approved  kinds  may  still  be  put  in  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  success,  but  they  are  better  put  in  in 
the  autumn,  as  they  do  not  bleed  after  the  removal 
of  the  buds,  and  autumn  cuttings  always  make  the 
best  trees. 

ItAsrBEEEiES. — Whfre^  the  old  fruit-bearing 
canes  are  cut  out  annually  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
gathered  and  the  young  rods  are  well  secured  to 
the  stakes  or  wires,  it  is  well  to  defer  all  further 
thinning  out  or  shortening  back  until  later  op, 
otherwise  the  Rispberry,  being  soft  and  pithy, 
may  suffer  from  exposure  to  rain  or  severe  frosts. 
The  rods  may,  however,  be  selected  and  tied  in, 
but  not  cut  back  until  the  buds  begin  to  push  in 
the  spring.  The  Raspberry  del'ghts  in  light,  rich 
food,  and  plenty  of  it,  in  the  form  of  amulchof  good 
rotten  manure,  but,  like  the  Strawberry,  it  resents 
all  disturbance  of  its  surface  roots,  and  on  this  ac- 
count the  ground  should  never  be  touched  with 
the  fork  or  spade. 

Tn  E  A  PRICOT  — Although  the  Apricot  is  an  early- 
flowering  tree,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  the  first 
to  claim  the  pruner's  attention ;  neither  is  it  desirable 
that  it  should  be  pruned  until  after  t'le  turn  of  the 
year ;  but  when  February  comes  round,  danger  of 
protracted  frost  has,  as  a  rule,  gone  by,  the  buds 
begin  to  swell,  and  the  best  time  to  prune  has 
ariived.  Like  all  Eastern  trees,  it  is  easily  excited 
into  early  growth,  and  on  this  account  it  is  almost 
invariably  planted  against  the  best  south  wall  in 
the  warmest  part  of  the  fruit  garden.  This  may  be 
right  in  thecoldest  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  south 
of  the  midlands,  a  good  crop  of  fruit  being  the 
primary  object,  it  is  questionable  if  walls  facing 
the  west  would  not  better  answer  the  purpose.  In 
a  well- managed,  but  badly  situated,  garden  in  this 
county  the  trees  are  planted  against  a  west  wall, 
and  I  have  frequently  seen  them  carrying  good 
crops  of  fruit  in  seasons  when  trees  on  south 
walls  in  better  situations  were  a  failure.  The 
catise  is  not  bound  up  in  mystery,  as  it  is  well 


known  that  a  burst  of  bright  sunshine  on  south 
wals  puts  the  finishing  touch  on  thousands  of 
frosted  flowers,  which,  though  equally  hard  hit, 
would  escape  under  the  morning  shade  of  walls 
facing  the  west. 

The  pruning  of  Apricots  is  a  very  simple  opera- 
tion, particularly  when  summer  pioching  is  properly 
carried  out,  as  all  that  then  remains  to  be  done  in 
February  is  the  shortening  back  of  foreright 
growths  to  two  or  three  eyes.  In  course  of  time 
the  spurs  get  wide  of  the  wall,  and  a  few  of  these 
should  be  cut  back  annually  to  induce  the  forma- 
tion of  new  buds  close  at  home,  and  to  strengthen 
weaker  spurs  lying  near  the  wall.  Old  walls,  often 
badly  infested  with  grub,  should  be  well  cleansed 
every  winter.  A  wash  similar  to  that  recommended 
for  Peaclr  walls  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  save 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  hand-pickingin  the  summer. 

Eastnor  CastU,  Ledbury.  W.  Coleman. 
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THE  MURTIILT  CONIFERS. 
MURTIILY  Station  on  the  Highland  line  imme- 
diately precedes  Dunkeld,  and  thus  it  is  but  a 
short  distance  below  the  redoubtable  woods  of 
Duke  John  of  Athole.  Cut  although  the  Murthly 
woods  can  fairly  be  compared,  by  reason  of  a 
similar  environment,  with  those  at  Dunkeld,  the 
climatic  regulations  and  position  of  lllair  are  con- 
siderably changed  by  being  20  miles  nearer  the 
heart  of  the  Grampians.  The  whole  district  from 
Murlhly  to  Blair  is  very  rich  in  attractions  to  tree 
lovers  ;  indeed,  in  this  respect  it  is  second  to 
none  in  Perthshire,  and  therefore,  perhaps.  Great 
Britain.  Murthly  belongs  to  Sir  Douglas  Stewart, 
the  lineal  representative  of  the  Stewarts  of  Gran- 
tuUy,  which  latter  property  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  family  over  450  years.  The  planting  of 
the  newer  kinds  of  Conifers  was  commenced  by 
the  present  laird's  brother.  Sir  William  Stewart, 
a  great  part  of  whose  early  life  had  been  spent  in 
the  wildest  regions  of  the  United  States.  On  his 
return  to  Scotland  he  brought  with  him  a  large 
quantity  of  Douglas  Fir  cones  and  plants.  H  s 
predecessor  had  been  engaged  in  the  building 
of  a  new  castle,  of  which  he  only  lived  to  see 
the  outside  portion  completed.  But  Sir  William, 
who  had  stood  alone  on  the  peaks  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  was  content  with  the  old  house,  and 
devoted  his  time  and  money  to  the  formation  and 
planting  of  his  pleasure  grounds  and  estate.  The 
same  work  was  eagerly  taken  up  by  Sir  Douglas 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  property,  and  to  this 
day  the  new  castle  remains  very  much  as  it  was 
left— an  empty  framework.  However,  the  magnifi- 
cent triple  avenue  planted  as  an  approach  to  it 
has  matured  into  iirpotiag  treehood. 

The  question  of  a  substitute  for  the  Larcli  has 
been  more  or  less  ventilated  for  these  last  two  de- 
cades. The  Perthshire  arborists  have  come  nearest 
solving  the  problem  by  the  thriving  plantations  on 
a  large  scale  of  Abies  Douglasi  and  Menziesi.  In 
no  place  in  the  kingdom,  perhaps,  can  Douglas 
Firs  be  met  witlr  in  such  quantity  as  at  Murthly, 
and,  putting  aside  the  giant  at  Dropmore,  finer 
specimens  do  not  exist  anywhere  from  Penzance 
to  Wick.  A  great  part  of  the  planting  is  on 
ground  that  slopes  gradually  down  to  the  Tay. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle  the  ground  is 
suited  for  terrace  formation.  Accordingly,  a  series 
of  terraces  has  been  formed  near  the  house,  and 
green  drives  have  been  carried  on  the  same 
system  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  for  some  dis- 
tance into  the  woods.  The  planting  all  over  the 
estate  has  been  extensive.  Immediately  on 
emerging  from  the  station  a  perfectly  straight 
road  is  cut  westward  across  the  Muir  of  Thorn, 
through  a  thriving  and  recently  formed  wood  of 
Conifers,  including  many  Douglas  Firs  and  Pines. 
This  road  goes  on  for  4  miles  with  dense  wood  on 
both  sides.  On  the  other  side  of  the  estate  the 
planting  has  been  equally  extensive,  so  that  there 
are  now  over  4000  acres  covered  by  forest  growth. 
The  most  interesting  piece  of  planting  is  the  re- 
forming of  Great  Birnam  Wood, which  untillately 


has  never  recovered  from  its  march  to  High  Dun- 
sinane  Hill. 

The  geological  formation  on  which  the  trees  are 
growing  is  either  the  old  red  sandstone  or  the 
lower  Silurian.  For  the  most  part  the  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam,  but  in  many  instances  marshy  and 
peaty.  Numerous  rills  trickle  down  the  slopes,  and 
the  soil  is  annually  enriched  by  the  fall  of  the 
leaves  from  the  deciduous  trees,  any  number  of 
which  may  be  found  here.  The  range  of  altitude 
above  the  sea  varies  from  about  ICO  feet  to 
1000  feet.  On  the  whole,  the  position  of  the 
plantations  round  the  house  and  stretching  along- 
side of  the  Tay  is  very  sheltered.  The  bulk  of 
the  ornamental  planting  was  done  about  184.5. 
The  Lime  avenue  leading  to  the  old  castle  was 
planted  in  1711. 

The  Conifers,  with  which  many  will  be  most 
interested,  are  upon  the  slope  that  leads  down 
to  the  Tay.  Terrace  walks,  in  the  form  of  mossy 
green  drives,  are  cut,  as  aforesaid,  parallel  with 
the  river.  Taking  tlie  topmost  of  these,  and 
starting  from  the  kitchen  garden,  which  is  at  one 
end,  we  enter  a  Douglas  Fir  avenue  of  over  half 
a  mile  in  length.  The  trees  are  taller  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other ;  on  the  left  hand  they  average 
40  feet.  Behind  the  Douglas  Firs  is  a  wood,  and 
between  them,  also  under  the  trees  in  the  rear. 
Rhododendrons  are  growing.  The  difierences 
observable  amongst  specimens  of  this  famous  Fir 
are  very  great,  there  being  no  fewer  than  four 
distinct  types,  leaving  out  of  consideration  minor 
divergencies.  This  is  most  marked  in  a  part  of 
the  avenue  where  the  trees  on  one  side  are  close 
upon  GO  feet  high.  Curiously  enough,  two  types 
appear  on  one  tree ;  the  foliage  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  height  is  totally  different  from  that 
at  the  top,  which  is  conspicuously  smaller.  Short 
breaks  and  hollows  occur  ever  and  aaon  ;  in  these 
other  trees  are  planted.  A  WeUingtonia  60  feet 
high  has  a  goodly  bole,  but  the  branches  are  far 
apart,  which  gives  it-  a  sparse  and  unhappy  ap- 
pearance. Close  adjoining  are  some  good  Picta 
nobilis  without  a  trace  of  any  glaucous  colouring. 
About  a  dozen  Picea  Nordmanniaca  take  the  place 
of  the  Douglas  Firs  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
avenue.  Here,  again,  it  was  possible  to  notice 
two  types,  differing  not  so  much  in  colour  as  in 
the  length  and  projection  of  the  needles.  The 
prettiest  part  of  this  walk  is  where  a  series  of 
three  ponds  lie  beneath  one's  feet  in  a  verdurous 
hollow.  They  are  called  American,  from  the  fact 
that  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Laburnums,  and 
Kalmias  cluster  thickly  around  them  and  up  the 
slope.  The  Birches,  prettiest  of  all  trees  in  winter, 
are  likewise  mirrored  in  the  pellucid  water.  A 
very  pendulous  Sequoia  sempervirens,  most  pro- 
bably from  growing  in  the  shade,  greatly  enhances 
the  effect,  as  do  also  some  very  thick  and  quite 
glaucous  Douglas  Firs.  The  most  noticeable 
trees  further  on  are  two  good  examples  of  Picea 
lasiocarpa,  each  35  feet  in  height,  and  a  Sequoia 
sempervirens  which  has  lost  its  leader,  and  conse- 
quently spread  out  like  a  park  Oak. 

Descending  through  the  wood  to  the  next  green 
drive,  and  walking  back  again  towards  the  castle, 
one  comes  to  a  part  of  the  estate  notable  for  mag- 
nificent trees  of  Abies  Menziesi.  A  line  of  very 
tall  ones,  averaging  fully  70  feet  by  accurate  mea- 
surement, is  especially  noteworthy,  and  as  the 
height  of  this  tree  very  rarely  exceeds  100  feet,  no 
better  proof  of  its  utility  for  extensive  planting 
could  be  desired.  Those,  too,  who  have  every 
right  to  speak  positively  vouch  for  the  good 
quality  and  endurance  of  its  timber.  The  great 
charm  it  affords  as  an  ornamental  tree  is  well 
known.  The  reverse  of  the  foliage  is  a  slaty  blue. 
As  the  branches  grow  from  the  stem  at  an  angle 
of  45°,  this  beautiful  colour  is  always  visible,  and 
in  a  tall  tree  can  be  seen  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance off.  Opposite  these  fine  specimens  is  a 
larger  pond.  This,  when  I  saw  it  in  January,  was 
like  a  fairy  scene  in  a  Christmas  pantomime  by 
reason  of  tiae  icicles  clinging  to  the  rocky  margin, 
which,  being  always  moist  in  the  winter  time, 
was  frozen  and  shone  like  glass.  A  little  further 
on  a  stream  of  water  pours  down  some  steps  into 
a  stone  basin.     Round  the  basin  is  a  semicircle  of 
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Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  with  a  nntkaensis  in  the 
centre.  Every  spray  of  the  latter  looked  like  a 
Fern  frond,  and  was  different  from  the  other  both 
in  colour  and  fall  of  the  branches.  On  the  same 
side  higher  up  are  two  remarkably  fine  specimens 
of  Nordmanniana  and  Picea  amabilis.  After  these 
ii  a  line  of  tall  1'.  nobili?,  nearly  all  non-glaucous, 
and  quite  put  into  insignificance  by  the  magnifi- 
cent colouring  of  the  Menziesi.  I  am  unable  to 
assign  a  reason  why  nobilis  here  is  so  different 
in  hue  from  others  elsewhere.  Opposite  these, 
somewhat  retired  from  the  drive,  is  a  tall  Douglas 
Fir  lying  full  length  on  the  ground  from  the  effect 
of  a  severe  gale.  Part  of  the  roots  still  remain  in 
the  earth.  This  has  given  such  strength  to  the 
trunk,  that  four  of  the  branches  are  growing  up 
from  it  like  separately  planted  trees.  The  one 
nearest  the  roots  is  23  feet  high.  We  are  now  at  j 
the  foot  of  a  slight  undulation  where  the  path 
makes  a  gentle  curve.  At  the  bend,  planted  so  as 
to  contrast  with  the  Conifer.",  is  a  short  avenue  of 
purple  Beeches.  At  the  top  is  a  stretch  of  park 
land  crossed  by  the  approach  to  the  castle  from 
the  eastward.  It  is  an  avenue  of  Pinus  Cembra 
and  Wellingtonia  alternately  with  Oaks  in  the 
background.  This  road 
joins  the  grand  avenue, 
and  the  walk  which  we 
have  been  following 
does  the  same,  but  a 
little  before  doing  so 
passes  under  a  clamp 
of  Pinus  monticola, 
three  of  which  are  be- 
tween CO  ft.  and  70  ft. 
high.  This  Pine  does  ex- 
tremely well  at  Murth- 
ly.  It  takes  up  little 
space,  as  the  spread  of 
the  branches  is  slight. 
Opposite  is  a  thick 
covert  of  Menziesi. 

The  chief  avenue 
consists  of  Limes  with 
Yews  underneath  them 
and  between  the  road 
and  the  trees  are  broad 
Grass  lawns.  This  ave- 
nue contains  four  lines 
of  trees,  thus  forming 
three  avenues — a  wide 
one  in  the  middle  and 
a  smaller  one  on  each 
side.  The  blending  of 
the  foliage  of  the  Yew 
and  Lime  is  very  strik- 
ing, and  in  autumn 
and  spring  well  worth 
going  a  considerable 
distance  to  see  At  the 
end,  facing  the  new 
castle,  is  a  high  pre- 
cipitous rock  of  red  sandstone,  surmounted  by  a 
triumphal  arch.  The  planting  round  the  house  is 
very  tasteful,  trees  of  the  same  kind  being  grouped 
together.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  a  trian- 
gular piece  of  ground  planted  with  thriving 
Araucarias  and  Juniperus  recurva.  Lower  down 
is  a  fine  group  of  Deodars  and  Pinsapos — the 
Deodars  the  healthier  of  the  two.  A  broad  walk 
goes  from  here  to  the  river.  By  its  side  is  a  fine 
Albertiana  50  feet  high,  and  a  tall  Douglas  Fir 
with  an  S-foot  bole  at  a  height  of  ■)  feet.  These 
two  trees  are  only  part  of  a  great  number,  for 
the  planting  here,  as  elsewhere,  has  been  done  by 
a  lavish  hand.  A  large  Silver  Fir  stands  forth  as 
the  champion  of  the  old-time  trees,  and  bravely 
too.  Abies  grandis  is  very  healthy,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  two  specimens,  the  annual  growth  of 
which  has  been  very  great.  Picfore  reaching  the 
river  we  pass  through  an  avenue  of  Araucarias  and 
a  grove  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana.  .\long  the  river 
bank,  both  towards  Dunkeld  and  Perth,  is  a  broad 
green  drive,  by  the  side  of  which  liirches  and 
various  trees  have  been  planted  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Tay  are  high  wooded  hills. 

The  home  pleasure  grounds  lie  between  the 
house  and  the  Tay,  and  contain  unquestionably 
the  finest  Douglas  Fir  avenue  in  England  or  Scot- 


land. The  height  of  the  trees  averages  70  feet, 
and  every  specimen  is  apparently  in  good  health, 
A  very  prominent  one  belongs  to  the  variety  called 
taxifolia.  Beyond  this  avenue,  on  the  side  remote 
from  the  house,  is  a  fine  Deodar  .">."i  feet  high  with 
a  still  taller  Pinus  monticola  beside  it.  At  this 
part  I  found  that  it  took  sixty-four  paces  to  walk 
round  one  of  the  Douglas  Firs,  and  one  branch  at 
the  bottom  was  as  much  as  11  yards  from  the 
trunk.  On  the  other  side  is  a  row  consisting  of 
five  thriving  trees  of  Abies  Hookeriana  about 
20  feet  high.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
coloured  trees  kno%vn.  It  is  much  more  glaucous 
than  Pattoniana.  At  Murthly  it  is  a  quick  grower, 
and  the  branches  cluster  thickly  round  the  stem. 
Popular  favour  has  not  been  bestowed  upon  this 
tree  ;  why,  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  for  nothing  in 
the  same  genus  is  prettier.  Nearer  the  house  is  a 
very  tall  tree  of  Chamseoyparis  and  two  or  three 
good  examples  of  Picea  magniflca.  Along.side  of  the 
latter  are  growing  some  P.  nobilis  ;  a  good  oppor- 
tunity is  thus  given  of  comparing  the  two ;  although 
of  the  same  type,  the  habitof  growth  is  manifestly 
different.  Avetues  are  constantly  recurring,  and 
in    every    instance   the   trees   are  growing   pro- 


Holly  leaved  Cherrj'  (Cerasus  ilicilolia). 

sperously.  Four  merit  a  detailed  description,  which 
for  sake  of  conciseness  I  will  number.  1  consists 
of  wide-spreading  Deodars  about  35  feet  high.  \t 
their  base  is  a  fringe  of  Rhododendrons,  and  at 
regular  intervals  apart  occur  vases  for  flowering 
plants.  At  the  foot  is  the  river,  the  further  shore 
of  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  forest-clad  hillside. 
When  Rhododendrons  are  in  flowerand  the  Deodars 
bright  with  fresh  foliage,  and  when  the  wood  be- 
yond the  river  has  assumed  its  greenery,  the  wealth 
of  colour  here  poured  out  by  beneficent  Nature  is 
beautiful  beyond  compare.  2.  Between  the  chapel 
and  the  old  castle  is  an  avenue  of  Araucarias. 
There  are  longer  avenues  of  the  same  tree,  and 
others  in  which  the  average  height  is  taller,  but 
there  are  none  in  which  the  trees  are  in  more  per- 
fect health.  The  severe  gales  and  winters  expe- 
rienced here  seem  to  have  left  it  untouched,  and 
scarcely  a  branch  is  removed  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end.  The  perfect  health  of  the  trees  can 
no  doubt  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  of  the 
ground  having  been  levelled  for  terrace  formation. 
This  has  caused  the  removal  thither  of  large  quan- 
tities of  soil  in  which  the  trees  were  planted  ;  the 
latter  again  being  in  a  higher  latitude  than  Castle 
Kennedy  or  Elvaston,  where  Conifers  have  suf- 
fered much,  have  not  grown  so  fast  as  in  these 


Araucaria-famed  places,  and  the  growth  formed 
has  been  thoroughly  matured.  By  the  side  of  the 
chapel  are  two  grand  old  Silver  Firs.  .S  is  an 
avenue  of  Yews  over  .300  years  old.  It  leads  down 
to  a  small  mortuary  chapel.  The  trees  are 
planted  so  close  together,  and  the  foliage  is  so 
dense  at  the  top,  that  this  a'-enue  looks  as 
gloomy  as  an  aisle  in  a  diml}-  lighted  crypt.  There 
are  other  fine  Yews  round  the  house,  the  circum- 
ference of  the  branches  of  one  being  225  feet. 
Trees  like  this,  when  seen  in  conjunction  with 
new  kinds,  take  away  the  sense  of  primness,  one 
of  the  chief  defects  of  foreign  trees;  beside.=, 
an  air  of  antiquity  is  always  desirable  about  the 
grounds  of  a  mansion.  The  average  height  of 
this  avenue  at  the  tallest  part  is  40  feet.  4.  Lead- 
ing upwards  from  a  flight  of  stone  steps  is  a  line 
of  tall  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  averaging  35  feet 
or  more.  This  leads  up  to  another  Deodar  avenue, 
planted  in  the  same  way  as  the  first ;  but  between 
the  vases  are  stakes,  upon  which  various  kinds  of 
Clematises  are  trained.  Besides  these  avenues, 
the  grounds  have  many  other  features  of  interest, 
such  as  hedges,  which  are  remarkable,  as  are  also 
the  fljwer  and  Piose  gardens,  which  are  hedged  in 
from  the  view  of  the 
house  ;  bat  as  the  pri- 
mary object  of  this 
paper  is  an  account  of 
the  Conifers,  I  must 
pass  these  over. 

Not  only  in  the  parts 
to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, but  all  over  the 
estate  the  planting  is 
equally  interesting, 
and  all  the  more  recent 
introductions  in  the 
way  of  trees  have  been 
tried.  Others  besides 
those  mentioned  are 
thriving,  but  a  conspi- 
cuous failure  is  Pinus 
ponderosa.  Below  the 
gardener's  house,  in  a 
glen  formed  by  a 
small  burn,  are  several 
fine  trees.  A  pen- 
dulous variety  of 
Douglas  Fir,  35  feet 
high,  is  remarkable  for 
the  small  spread  of 
the  branches  laterally. 
Looking  at  the  tree 
from  a  distance,  it  ap- 
pears as  if  a  hoop  could 
be  dropped  overit  from 
top  to  bottom.  Either 
the  shade  of  the  wood 
has  caused  this,  or  it  is 
the  natural  habit,  since 
there  is  abundance  of 
room  for  the  spread  of  the  branches.  Growing 
with  their  roots  in  the  water  are  three  fine  exam- 
ples of  Sequoia  sempervirens,  each  over  60i  feet ; 
from  this  instance  of  its  success,  it  might  be  tried 
with  considerable  advantage  in  sheltered  glens 
further  north.  Picea  nobilis  has  already  proved 
of  great  value  in  such  positions,  but  not  so  close 
to  the  water.  The  Himalayan  Spruce  seems 
healthy  enough,  but  none  are  sutficiently  tall 
really  to  judge  of  its  merits,  as  they  are  all  in 
sheltered  positions.  In  this  glen  there  is  likewise 
a  vigorous  Fitzroya  patagonica.  Cedrus  atlantica 
will  doubtless  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best  of 
Conifers,  and  a  very  promising  avenue  of  it  has 
been  formed  at  Murthly.  The  Weymouth  Pines, 
as  elsewhere  in  Scotland,  are  many  of  them  large, 
massive  trees. 

The  effect  of  a  Douglas  Fir  plantation  on  the 
landscape  is  very  marked,  the  dark  green  of  the 
foliage  and  the  tapering  leaders  having  a  very 
bold  appearance.  In  situations  sheltered  by  the 
hills  from  wind  this  Fir  will  form  a  very  valuable 
tree,  and  so,  perhaps,  will  Menziesi,  from  its  stur- 
dier growth  in  more  exposed  districts.  If  JIurthly 
still  continues  to  escape  with  impunity  from  the 
severe  gales  and  winters,  it  will  soon  be  without 
many  livals  as  a  home  for  coniferous  trees.     As  it 
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is,  owing  to  the  enoimous  numbers  that  have  been 
planted,  few  places  are  more  interesting  or  instruc- 
tive. M,  C. 


THE  HOLLY-LEAVED  CHERRY. 

(CEBASUS    ILICIFOLIA.*) 

The  acccmpanying  illnstration  reprefents  a 
flowering  spray  of  this  very  distinct  and  desirable 
evergreen  shrub.  It  appears  to  be  a  compara- 
tively recent  introduction  to  British  gardens,  as 
Loudon  makes  no  mention  of  it  either  in  his 
"  Arboretum  "  or  the  abbreviated  edition  of  that 
work,  viz.,  "  Bncyclopiedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs." 
The  thick,  rigid,  dark  green,  glossy  foliage  bears 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Holly, 
hence  the  specific  name.  The  small  white  flowers 
are  borne  ia  erect  racemes  sometimes  a  couple  of 
inches  in  length.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends, no  fruit  has  as  yet  been  produced  by  it  in 
this  country  ;  in  the  "  Botany  of  California  "  cited 
below  it  is  described  as  large  (half  an  inch  thick 
or  more),  somewhat  obcompressed,  apicnlate,  usu- 
ally red,  sometimes  dark  purple  or  black,  with  a 
thin  pulp  which  is  acid  and  astringent,  but  of 
plea.sant  flavour.  C.  ilicifolia  is  a  native  of  the 
dry  hills  of  the  coast  ranges  from  San  Francisco 
to  San  Diego  and  of  Western  Arizona.  It  flowers 
from  March  to  May  and  matures  its  fruit  in  No- 
vember and  December.  In  all  probability  it  is 
only  in  the  south  and  south  western  parts  of 
13ritain  lliat  this  highly  ornamental  shrub  will 
succeed.  A  few  years  ago  I  faw  a  bush  of  it 
flowering  freely  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Mr. 
G.  C.  Joad,  at  Wimbledon ,  and  it  has  also  flowered 
at  Kew,  where  it  thrives  thoroughly  well  in  the 
temperate  house,  and  also  against  a  wall  in  the 
open  air.  Neither  the  bush  in  Mr.  Joad's  garden 
nor  the  one  which  bloomed  in  the  open  at  Kew 
had,  however,  stood  the  test  of  a  severe  winter. 
Id  a  wild  state  it  forms  a  compact  shrub  8  feet  or 
12  feet  in  height.  George  Nicholson. 

Royal  Gardens,  Ketr. 


NURSERYMEN'S  PRICES. 

"  J.  S.  W.'s"  note  on  the  disparity  of  the  prices  of 
nursery  produce  requires  some  explanation,  as  I 
think  it  can  be  shown  to  be  more  apparent  than 
real.  No  one  who  has  any  practical  knowledge 
of  trees  would  judge  of  their  value  by  a  mere 
comparison  of  heights,  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  misleading.  If  inches  meant  shillings, 
then  the  nurseryman's  cue  would  be  to  plant  his 
seedlings  very  thickly  and  give  them  a  double 
dose  of  manure,  treatment  by  which  he  would  pro- 
duce as  many  inches  in  two  years  as  he  ought  to 
do  in  three  Whether  the  plants  would  succeed 
equally  well  when  removed  to  the  bleak  mountain 
side  is  another  matter.  With  regard  to  the  Aus 
trian  Pine,  I  am  selling  four-year-old  plants,  i.e. 
two  years  seedling  and  two  years  transplanted, 
and  from  9  inches  to  12  inches  high,  at  2.53.  per 
1000,  a  price  at  which  they  pay  well  enough  if  one 
could  only  sell  plenty  of  them  ;  but  having  an 
order  lately  for  a  hundred  about  2J  feet,  of  which 
size  I  was  sold  out,  I  had  to  purchase  them  from  a 
neighbour  who  charged  me  30s.  for  the  hundred 
This  I  considered  a  moderate  price,  as  they  had  had 
plenty  of  room,  had  been  three  times  transplanted 
and  had  abundance  of  fibrous  roots.  I  could 
have  purchased  plants  of  the  same  height  for  20s. 
per  1000,  but  these  were  standing  in  the  original 
nursery  lines  and  would  only  be  purchased  by 
those  who  look  in  catalogues  to  see  where  they  can 
get  the  greatest  number  of  inches  for  the  smallest 
number  of  shillings. 

The  Corsican  Pine  is  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some of  all  to  transplant  successfully.  I  know 
where  I  could  at  present  buy  50,000  2|  feet  high 
at  almost  any  price  I  liked  to  offer ;  the  grower 
would  certainly  be  highly  pleased  to  dispose  of 
them  at  20i.  per  1000,  but  any  forester  who  knew 
his  business  would  prefer  to  pay  70i.  per  1000  for 
efen  a  smaller  size  that  had  been  two  or  three 


*  Cerasus  ilicifolia,  Nuttall.  "Sylva,"Ii.,  t.  47.  Prunua 
Ilicifolia,  Walpera  ;  Wataon,  Gray,  and  Brewer,  "Botany 
of  California,"  1.,  168. 


times  transplanted,  although  his  employer  would 
very  likely  be  told,  by  the  recognised  cheap  plant 
hunter  who  is  to  be  found  in  every  neighbourhood, 
that  it  was  a  gross  imposition.  I  believe  that  the 
uppermost  thought  in  nurserymen's  minds  at  pre- 
sent is  not  how  much  they  can  make  out  of  their 
customers,  but  how  cheaply  they  can  offer  their 
plants,  in  order  to  tempt  impecunious  proprietors 
to  become  purchasers.  As  an  example  of  the 
great  variation  in  the  price  of  forest  trees,  and 
which  might  be  muliiplied«^/  injinitxm,  I  remem- 
ber fnllv  twenty  years  ago  having  to  burn  over 
100,000  "fine  from  .T  feet  to  4  feet  Larch,  while 
a  neighbour  was  advertising  the  same  size  at 
5s.  per  1000  ;  the  following  season  similar  plants 
were  selling  freely  at  353.  per  1000.  In  further 
illustration  of  the  delusiveness  of  mere  height  as 
a  criterion  of  va'ue,  I  know  where  from  3  feet  to 

1  feet  Scotch  Firs  could  be  bought  at  lOs.  per 
1000 — probably  7s.  6s.  would  not  be  refused ; 
whereas   if    these  were  two   years   younger   and 

2  feet  shorter,  they  would  easily  bring  a  guinea  a 
thousand. 

The  principle  of  paramount  importance  to  be 
kept  in  view  by  planters  is  to  see  the  plants,  but 
more  especially  the  roots,  before  purchasing.  I 
believe  as  a  rule  the  disparity  in  the  prices  of  seeds 
is  also  more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  any 
honest  seedsman  will  only  charge  a  fair  profit  on 
the  purchase  price.  If  "J.  S.  W."  happens  to  be 
acquainted  with  any  seed-saving  gardeners,  he  will 
know  that  seedsmen  have  generally  to  pay  fancy 
prices  for  their  produce— cr/ ,  I  have  known  20s. 
per  ounce  paid  for  Lobelia  speciosa  when  it  could 
be  got  from  the  London  trade  for  5s.  I  have  no 
doubt  these  prices  fairly  represented  their  respec- 
tive values,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  the 
retailer  to  sell  them  at  the  same  price.  It  would 
appear  anomalous  to  the  uninitiated  were  they  told 
that  a  grower  of  Turnip  seed  will  not  grudge  to 
give  50s.  or  603.  for  a  bushel  of  seed  the  produce 
of  which  he  has  contracted  to  sell  at  18s.  per 
bushel,  but  the  grower  knows  what  he  is  about. 

Nurseryman. 


Ornamental  Brambles. — Eubus  chamie- 
morus  and  R.  arcticus  are  both  well  known  as 
flowering  plants,  and  desirable  for  rockwork.  R. 
saxatilis,  though  not  claiming  a  place  as  a  flower- 
ing plant,  deserves  one  as  a  fine-foliaged  trailer. 
All  through  the  dull  season  its  leaves,  which  are 
deep  red,  are  extremely  ornamental,  and  for 
draping  old  roots  surpass  even  the  Virginian 
Creeper,  if  not  in  intensity  of  colouring,  at  least 
in  duration.  In  dull  shady  places,  in  which  this 
plant  is  generally  seen,  it  rarely  develops  its 
bright  colours,  which  only  reach  their  best  when 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  kept  well  supplied 
with  water  during  hot  summers.  It  revels  in  a 
peaty  soil,  and  although  useful  for  draping 
rooteries  or  large  boulders,  it  is  most  at  home 
where  it  can  find  soil  for  the  roots  emitted  at 
every  joint  to  strike  into.  Its  stems  are  small  and 
wiry,  and  covered  with  close-set  short  prickles 
Cuttings  of  it  taken  ofi  in  spring  are  easily  struck 
under  hand-lights,  or  they  may  be  t^ken  oS  in 
autumn  and  struck  in  the  open  ground. — K. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Taxodiura  slnense, — I  know  of  no  Conifer  witli 
brighter  foliage  than  ttiis.  For  sheltered  gardens  by  tlie 
south  coast  or  in  warm  Devonshire  coombes  it  ^vould  be 
peculiarly  effective.  The  foliage  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year  bears  the  same  bright  green  as  young  Larch  shoots  do 
in  early  spring.— C.  A. 

Chlmonanthus  frultlnsr.— I  have  seen  a  few  seed 
pods  once  upon  a  plant  of  this  which  we  have  here  on  a 
wall  facing  the  cast,  hut  I  believe  it  very  raiely  prodnces 
seed.  -Not  ijnite  bo  rare,  perhaps,  but  ni'  re  interesting  on 
account  of  their  peculiar  shape,  are  the  seeds  of  Magnolia 
conspicua,  which  are  not  ripe  for  six  months  after  the 
flowers  have  faded. — J.  C  C. 

5313.— Pruning  Hawthorne — As  the  roots  of  the 
tree  about  which  eiquiryhas  been  made  have  been  well 
manured,  nothing  more  can  be  done  for  them.  I  should 
recommend  that  the  branches  be  shortened  back  3  feet  or 
4  feet  according  to  their  length,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to 
cut  back  to  very  old  or  hard  wood,  as  if  they  broke  into 
growth  again  at  all  it  would  l)e  weak.- J.  C.  C. 


SHRUB  PLANTING  UNDER  TREES. 
It  is  often  difiicult  to  know  what  to  plant  that  will 
flourish  under  the  branches  of  overhanging  trees. 
The  first  thing  before  planting  should  be  to  cut  off 
as  many  branches  as  possible  not  to  make  the 
trees  unsightly ;  many  are  afraid  to  cut  trees  much, 
but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  are  improved  by 
being  judiciously  pruned.  Common  Laurel  is  the 
best  of  all  shrubs  to  plant  among  large  forest 
trees  of  any  kind,  and  when  the  Laurels  are 
annually  pruned  to  about  2  feet  or  3  feet  high 
they  soon  form  a  dense  mass  of  greenery.  English 
Yews  likewise  grow  well  under  trees  where  they 
can  have  a  little  more  head  room  than  the  Laurels, 
and  they  do  not  bear  quite  such  close  pruning  in 
this  position,  but  where  plants  IC  feet  and  12  feet 
high  are  required  they  are  among  the  most  useful 
to  plant.  Portugal  Laurels  grow  well  in  such 
positions  if  allowed  freedom,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  deep  green  they  get  when  so  grown  in  some 
soils  ;  of  chalk  they  are  very  fond.  Where  sloping 
banks  are  formed  under  overhanging  boughs  of 
large  deciduous  trees  the  following  plants  do  well 
and  are  very  effective  when  planted  in  masses — 
viz.,  Berberis  Aquifolium  planted  thickly  and  as- 
sociated with  two  or  three  golden  or  silver  Hollies. 
In  autumn  and  winter  the  Berberis  assumes  a 
bronzy  hue  which  contrasts  well  with  tlie  silver  or 
golden  Hollies.  This  Berberis  will  bear  annual 
close  pruning,  and  grows  luxuriantly  in  such  posi- 
tions. Next  to  the  Berberis  and  Hollies  may  be 
placed  a  patch  of  common  Dogwocd,  which  grows 
well  under  trees,  and  its  red  stems  in  winter  show 
themselves  off  to  advantage.  Another  plantation 
may  consist  of  common  Savin,  medium-sized 
plants  of  which  are  very  effective,  and  contrast 
well  with  the  Dogwood.  It  grows  close  and 
requires  little  trouble  to  keep  it  in  good  condition. 
Aucuba  japonica  in  a  mass  intermixed  with  a  few 
plants  of  Berberis  Aquifolium  makes  another 
charming  combination.  The  Aucubas  grow  well 
in  such  positions,  and  are  not  over  particular  as  to 
soil ;  if  strong,  so  much  the  better ;  clay  with 
sonSe  manure  added  to  it  is  what  they  revel  in. 
Leycesteria  formosa  in  a  mass  grows  amazingly 
fast  under  trees,  and  when  in  bloom  its  long, 
drooping  catkins  are  very  effective.  Hypericum 
patulum  is  a  dwarfer  growing  plant,  and  where 
not  too  much  under  overhanging  branches  it  grows 
and  blooms  freely.  Where  variety  in  the  way  of 
blooming  plants  is  desired  the  flowering  Currant 
(Ribes  sanguinenm)  can  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage ;  owing  to  its  blooming  before  the  trees  over- 
head get  into  leaf,  it  is  not  much  interfered  with. 
Forsythia  viridissima,  too,  grows  and  blooms 
freely  under  trees,  its  yellow  flowers  being  pro- 
duced in  quantity  in  early  spring  ;  it  is  amenable 
to  pruning.  Berberis  Darwini  makes  a  compact- 
growing  bush,  and  when  in  bloom  its  blight 
orange-coloured  flowers,  set  off  to  advantage  by 
its  dark  green  leaves,  are  very  effective. 

E.  MOLYNEUX. 


Old-fashioned  trees  —In  the  grounds  at 
Meikleour,  within  sight  of  the  windows,  stand 
two  fine  Scotch  and  Silver  Firs.  The  first  is  of 
very  peculiar  growth.  Within  6  feet  of  the  base  are 
some  twenty  strong  laterals  making  upward.  Thus 
the  form  is  wide-spreading  and  bushy  in  charac- 
ter. The  Silver  Fir  is  a  giant  over  100  feet  high, 
with  the  branches  rising  regularly  tier  upon  tier 
from  base  to  summit.  At  4  feet  up  it  girths  13  feet 
6  inches,  and  it  takes  sixty-six  good  paces  to  walk 
round  the  spread  of  the  branches.  Besides  these 
two  magnificent  trees  there  are  numerous  tall 
Spruces  about  the  grounds,  which  it  must  be  con- 
fessed lose  little  by  the  absence  of  WcUing- 
tonias  and  other  trees,  which,  as  Mr.  Baines  truly 
remarks,  are  often  planted  on  the  chance  of  their 
succeeding,  when  hardier  trees  would  do  just  as 
well.  Sir  WUliam  Stirling  Maxwell,  at  Keir, 
when  any  of  his  Deodars  fell  out  of  the  ranks, 
used  to  replace  them  with  Scotch  Firs.  He  had 
learned  something  by  experience;  "'twere  well 
that  others  would." — M.  C. 


The  old  Poison  Vine  (Periploca  gra;oa), 
though  long  an  inmate  of  our  gardens  and  pretty 
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extensively  used  as  a  conservatory  climber,  we 
rarely  meet  with  in  the  open  air,  though  it  ap- 
pears to  be  hardy  enough  to  stand  our  severest 
winters  unscathed.  It  is  deciduous,  however,  and 
when  used  for  trellis  work,  for  which  it  is  well 
suited,  it  should  always  be  associated  with  a  not 
over-robust  evergreen.  Its  flowers,  though  not 
attractive,  are  unique  in  appearance,  the  petals 
being  a  dark,  dingy  purple  with  green  tips,  and 
produced  plentifully  in  June  and  July.  Their 
construction  is  singular;  long  incurved  appen- 
dages in  the  shape  of  a  crown  seem  to  be  placed 
as  sentinels  to  protect  the  style  and  anthers  from 
unwelcome  visitors.  A  good  rich,  well-drained 
soil  suits  it  best.  It  may  be  increased  by  cuttings 
put  in  in  spring. — K. 


very  difficult  indeed  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
Peas  growing  after  an  existence  of  2000  years. 
Assuming  that  such  is  a  fact,  it  is  evident  that  the 
preservation  of  the  vitality  of  the  seed  must  be 
due  to  some  elements  in  the  preserving  process  to 
which  the  mummy  wrappings  were  subjected.  But 
it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  why  Peas  should 
so  often  be  found — or  said  to  be  found — in  mum- 
mies. Were  Peas  held  to  be  sacred  plants  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  /  It  is  odd,  too,  that  all  pre- 
vious mummy  Peas  should  have  been  found  iden- 
tical with  the  old  branched  Pea. — A.  D. 


LAYING  TURF. 

Where   new  turf  has    to  be    laid  there  is    no 
time   of   the  year  so  good  for  doing  it  as  the 
autumn.     The   extra   rush   of   growth   which  the 
various  Grasses  make  when  the  soil  and  air  are 
moistened  by  the  rains  that  generally  fall  at  that 
season  is  such  as  to  admit  of  the  roots  making 
good  the  loss  which  they  have  suffered  in  removal 
and  getting  well  hold  of  the  soil  before  winter 
sets  in.     When  such  work  has  to  be  done  late  in 
winter  the  drying   March  winds   make    gaping 
joints,  despite  a  free  use  of  the  beater,  necessi- 
tating the  trouble   of    watering,  which    in   dry 
springs,  where  much  work  of  this  kind  has  to  be 
carried  out  late,  causes  a  good  deal  of   labour, 
with  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  turf  through 
the  ensuing  summer.     Cutting  and  laying  turf  are 
usually  looked  upon  as  such   simple   operations, 
that  any  labourer  can  do  them,  but  the  condition 
in  which  this  kind  of  work  when  completed  may 
often  be  seen  proves  the  contrary.     In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  towns,  where  the  material  has  often 
to  be  bought,  lurfing  is  usually  the  most  unsatis- 
factory work  connected  with  making  new  places 
or  alterations  in  old  ones.     Much  of  the  turf  pro- 
curable is  so  foul  with  weeds  and  full  of  coarse 
Grasses,  as  to  require  an  unlimited  amount  of 
weeding  before  it  can  be  brought  even  into  fair 
condition.     To  admit  of  turf  being  laid  well  and 
quickly,  more  care  is  needed  in  cutting  the  turves 
than   is    often    bestowed    upon    that    operation. 
Where  an  ordinary  line  is  used,  without  constant 
watchfulness  it  gets  pressed  by  the  iron  out  of 
the  straight  line,  causing  the  turves  to  be  so  much 
narrower  or  wider  than  they  should  be,  and  the 
result  is  that  when  they  come  to  be  laid  there  is 
no  end  of  tilling  in  with  bits  required.    If,  instead 
of  the  line,  a  long,  straight-edged   board   were 
used,  the  turves  could  be  cut  exactly  equal  in 
width  and  in  half  the  time  compared  with  where 
a  garden  line  is  employed,  and,  as  will  be  easily 
understood,  the  longer  the  board  the  quicker  the 
work  may  be  got  on  with.     The  board  used  should 
have  a  hole  an  inch  or  two  from  each  end  that 
will  admit  of  an  iron  pin    being  put  through  it, 
such  as  that  used  for  a  garden  line.     These  pins 
thrust  into  the  ground  keep  the  board  in  its  place. 
Under    such    conditions,  a   handy   man   with    a 
sharp  revolving  cutter  running  against  the  edge  of 
the  board  on  which  his  feet   are  placed  will  cut 
the  turves  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  twice  as 
fast  as  when  the  ordinary  garden  line  is  used.     I 
need  scarcely  add  that  turves  should  not  be  rolled 
up   for    any   length  of  time,  as  the  Grass  gets 
blanched  and  the  roots  dryed  up,  nor  need  I  allude 
to  the  necessity  for  having  the  ground  to  be  laid 
not  only  quite  free  from  inequalities  of  surface, 
except  such  as  are  intentional,  but  also  the  mate- 
rial with  which  hollows  are  filled  up  made  solid 
enough  to  prevent  its  settling  into  holes  after- 
wards.    Half  an   inch   of  fine  soil  spread  on  the 
top  of  newly-laid  turf  is  a  great  assistance  to  it 
especially  it  laid  at  a  time  when  dry  weather  may 
be  soon  afterwards  looked  for.     Where  work  of 
this  kind  has  yet  to  be  done,  the  sooner  it  is 
completed  the  better,  for  reasons  already  stated. 

T.  B. 


Mummy  Peas.  —  The  note  respecting 
mummy  Peas  from  Viscountess  Ghetwynd  is  of  a 
nature  to  stagger  those  sceptics  who  have  found  it 


GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
"J.  S.  W."  is  probably,  like  myself,  a  non- 
subscriber  to  the  funds  of  this  charity,  and  there- 
fore both  his  and  my  criticisms  upon  the  enormous 
sum  charged  for  management  may  be  deemed  out 
of  place.  Still,  the  matter  is  one  which  concerns 
all  gardeners,  because  the  institution  claims  to  be 
a  representative  one.  I  may  mention  that  I  am 
a  member  of  a  society  based  absolutely  on  the 
principle  of  mutual  help.  It  has  an  income  of 
more  than  X'2i,000  yearly  and  has  hundreds  of 
members,  and  the  amount  of  work  involved  is 
great,  and  yet  the  entire  cost  of  management  an- 
nually does  not  reach  £90.  As  the  real  good  done 
by  the  benevolent  institution  is  supposed  to  be 
found  in  the  pensions  granted  to  aged  or  infirm 
persons,  I  find  that  the  amount  so  paid  last  year 
was  £1372,  and  the  cost  of  disbursing  that  amount 
was  in  round  figures  £'500,  or  just  about  one-third 
of  the  amount  granted  in  pensions.  Practically, 
at  £20  per  annum  pensions,  the  management  ex- 
penses of  the  ordinary  fund  alone  consumes  the 
income  of  25  pensioners. — A.  D. 

"J.  S.    W.''  complains    of  the  item  for 

travelling  expenses,  and  a  curious  commentary  on 
this  has  just  been  afforded.  Mr.  Cutler  went 
down  to  the  Preston  show  of  the  Eoyal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  and  there  interested  a  Mr.  Dodson, 
of  Blackburn,  who  then  became  an  annual  sub- 
scriber, and,  on  the  death  of  his  widow,  a  legacy 
of  £500,  less  duty,  came  to  the  society,  which  was 
paid  into  the  institution  last  week.  How  manj- 
more  cases  of  the  [same  kind  there  may  be  one 
knows  not,  but  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
steps  taken.  "  J.  S.  W."  writes  as  if  asking  for 
money  was  a  pleasant  occupation  ;  if  he  would 
perhaps  try  it  for  a  little  while,  and  see  what  he 
could  add  to  the  institution  amonfrst  his  neigh- 
bours, he  would  perhaps  alter  his  opinion,  and  be 
less  ungenerous  to  those  who  undertake  it. — 
Delta. 

As  a  subscriber  to  this  institution,  and  one 

who  has  also  taken  somewhat  of  a  working  in- 
terest in  it  for  the  last  few  years,  allow  me  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  what  "  J.  S.  W.'  says  in 
The  Garden  last  week  (p.  77).  In  doing  so  I 
would  first  of  all  say  that  I  am  as  alive  as  any  man 
can  be  to  the  necessity  of  thorough  enquiry  into 
the  question  of  expenditure  rersiis  receipts  in  any 
institution  that  appeals  to  the  public  for  support. 
What  I  mainly  take  exception  Eto  in  "  J.  S.  W. " 
remarks  is,  first,  he  would  lead  his  readers  to  be- 
lieve that  what  he  credits  the  secretary  with 
receiving  during  the  past  year  is  annually  received 
by  him.  Now,  this  is  not  so.  The  douceur,  for  in- 
stance, of  £88  odd  mentioned  by  "J.  S.  W.," 
was  specially  granted  for  the  secretary's  well- 
directed  efforts  in  securing  the  magnificent  sum  of 
£1702  for  the  Augmentation  Fund.  It  is  5  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  gained,  which  most  of  your 
readers  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  is  far  from 
an  extravagant  allowance.  Then,  again,  as  to  the 
expenses  of  the  annual  dinner,  £7-1  odd,  would  it 
not  have  been  but  fair  for  "  J.  S.  W."  to  have  put 
opposite  tliat  the  amount  collected  at  that  dinner 
— viz.,  over  £1000  1  I  for  one  think  it  would.  As 
to  the  secretary's  travelling  expenses,  I  believe  it 
is  generally  allowed  that  the  results  gained,  as  to 
annual  subscribers  and  life  members,  by  his  per- 
sonally canvassing  the  gardening  community  at  the 
large  shows  throughout  the  country  are  such,  as 
your  editorial  remarks  infer,  as  to  fully  Justify 
them.  However,  I  am  free  to  admit  that  there  may 
be  room  for  differences  of  opinion  on  this  subject. 
•'J.  S.  W,"will,  T  think,  be  one  of  the  first  to  allow 


that  there  is  such  an  individuality  in  some  men  for 
certain  positions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  put  a  money 
value  on  them.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Cutler  is  one 
of  those  men,  and  that  the  gardening  community 
as  a  body  will  never  be  able  to  repay  him  for 
what  he  has  done  for  them.  For  now  over  forty 
years  he  has  been  using  his  .persuasive  powers  to 
induce  those  who  "  have  '  to  give  to  those  who 
"  have  not,''  and  has  laid  by  the  good  nest-egg  of 
£20,(100  to  give  solidity  to  the  society.  Thrifty 
habits  are  undoubtedly  a  desideratum  in  all 
classes.  Meanwhile  there  are  lots  of  unfortunates 
in  the  gardeningcommunity  who  cannot  well  avoid 
their  misfortunes  and  who  want  help.  The  Gar- 
deners' Royal  Benevolent  Institutionis  doing  what 
it  can  to  help  tbem,  and  if  "J.  S.  W."  does  not 
see  fit  to  give  it  his  support,  why  surely  he  should 
leave  it  alone.  I  may  add  that  I  know  Mr.  Cutler 
personally  but  slightly,  and  that  I  do  not  know 
any  other  official  connected  with  the  charity. — 
H.  J.  Clayton,  Cfriniston,  Par//,  Tadcaster. 


Orchids. 


RARE  ORCHIDS. 
In  reply  to  "  M.  P.  F.  s  "  query  (p.  58)  allow  me  to 
say  that  I  can  find  no  record  of  Vanilla  Walkeri 
in  the  books  now  at  my  disposal.  Lindley  de- 
scribes twelve  species  of  'Vanilla,  but  this  one  does 
not  appear  to  be  amongst  them. 

Vanda  spathulata  is  a  species  found  wild  as 
an  epiphyte  in  Jlysore  and  Malabar.  It  is  a  plant 
bearing  long  corymbose  racemes  or  panicles  of 
golden  yellow  flowers,  standing  up  high  above  the 
short  distichous  leaves,  both  leaves  and  flower- 
stalks  being  marked  with  red  or  crimson  spots. 

Vanda  rARVirLORA  of  Lindley,  in  the  Botani- 
cal ReijistfT,  vol.  XXX.  (1844),  misc.  57,  is  now 
better  known  under  the  name  of  Aerides  tes- 
taceum  or  A.  Wightianum.  It  is  found  wild  in 
India  and  Ceylon.  It  resembles  Vanda  lamellata 
in  habit,  but  the  flowers  are  small,  of  a  pale  ochre 
colour,  and  the  lip  is  dotted  with  purple. 

Cymbidium  bicolor  is  an  oldLindleyan  species 
(l')0t.  Reg.  (1839),  vol.  xxv.,  misc.  69).  It  was  im- 
ported from  Ceylon  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  then  of 
the  Hackney  Nurseries.  The  flowers  are  similar 
to  those  of  C.  aloifolium,  but  are  more  richly 
marked  with  deep  red  or  crimson,  and  is  readily 
distinguished  by  having  a  sac  at  the  base  of  the 
lip.  It  has  also  been  called  C.  pubescens  and  is 
not  unlike  C.  Finlaysoniannm.  Lindley  was  of 
opinion  that  the  shorter  spike  and  the  hairy  lip 
ought  to  distinguish  this  last  plant  from  C.  bicolor, 
but  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  more  than  a 
geographical  form  of  that  species.  It  was  im- 
ported by  Mr.  Cuming  from  Singapore  for  Messrs. 
Loddiges  about  1837. 

LiPARis  lon'Gipes. — This  is  an  Orchid  that 
has  long  been  grown  in  collections.  It  is  now 
throwing  up  its  flowers  with  us.  It  is  curious,  in- 
asmuch as  one  of  the  two  or  three  leaves  is  folded 
around  the  flower-spike,  and  so  acts  as  a  flower- 
sheath  in  its  younger  stages.  It  was  found  both 
by  Seemann  and  Champion  growing  in  clefts  of 
moist  rocks  in  Hong  Kong,  but  is  tolerably  com- 
mon elsewhere  in  the  Eastern  Tropics.  The  flowers 
are  very  small,  of  an  apple-green  colour,  and  re- 
mind one  of  those  of  the  Dendrochilums,  being 
borne  on  gracefully  arched  spikes.  Its  odour, 
however,  is  very  disagreeable,  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  the  male  inflorescence  of  the  Spanish 
Chestnut,  or  of  that  of  the  Ailantus. 

LUISIA  zeylanica. — This,  according  to  Rei- 
chenbach,  used  to  be  known  in  English  gardens 
under  the  name  of  Cymbidium  triste,  a  name 
which  does  not  suggest  its  possessing  any  great 
beauty.  It  is  wild  in  Ceylon,  where  Macrae  seems 
to  have  first  found  it,  and  has  sombre  green 
flowers  with  a  dull  purple  lip. 

Oberonia  longibracteata.— a  curious  little 
plant,  also  discovered  in  Ceylon  by  Macrae,  some- 
thing like  O.  iridifolia  in  habit,  but  with  more 
fleshy  leaves.  Flowers  minute,  in  rat-tail  spikes  ; 
not  at  all  a  showy  Orchid,  although  botanically 
I  very  interesting. 
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JOSEPHA  LANCEOLATA. — I  could  not  find  the 
generic  name  of  tliis  Orchid  until  I  referred  to 
vol.  iii.  of  the  "  Genera  Plantarum,"  where  I  find 
that  Josepha  (not  Josephia,  as  on  p.  58)  is  one 
of  Wight's  genera  of  orchidaceoos  plants,  of 
which  two  species  only  are  known.  They  come 
from  Ceylon  and  India.  The  species  lack  beauty, 
bearing  small  greenish  flowers  on  slender  branched 
spikes.  It  may  be  as  well  to  note  that  the  generic 
name  Josepha  has  also  been  applied  to  the  well- 
known  genus  Bongainvillea,  and  that  Josephia  is, 
or  rather  was,  Salisbury's  name  for  the  genus  now 
known  as  Dryandra.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  hear 
from  "  M.  P.  F."  that  he  has  the  curious  Cinga- 
lese Cottonia  pednnoularis  in  cultivation,  and  I 
trust  that  he  will  be  so  good  aa  to  notify  its 
flowering  in  The  Garden  whenever  it  happens. 
No  doubt  there  are  hundreds  of  rare  Orchids  now 
in  cultivation  in  this  country,  seeing  that  of  late 
years  so  many  facilities  have  arisen  favourable 
to  their  introduction,  and  it  would  be  very  in- 
teresting if  other  amateurs  would  follow  the 
example  of  your  correspondent,  and  record  their 
names  in  The  Gakden  whenever  they  have  rea- 
son to  suppose  them  rarities  and  have  failed  to 
find  their  names  in  popular  books,  trade  lists,  or 
catalogues.  F.  W.  Buebidgb. 

Trhilty  College  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin. 


Laelia  anceps  Sanderiana.— Of  this  new  Orchid, 
which  is  said  to  be  as  lovely  as  Dawson's  variety,  large 
quantities  of  imported  plants  were  sold  last  Tuesday  at 
Protheroe  and  Morris's  sale  rooms,  Cheapside.  .Some  160 
lots  were  sold,  and  these  included  some  huge  masses, 
which  fetched  from  4G,  42,  38,  3(5  guineas  down  to  10  guineas, 

Dendrobium  nobile  'WalUclii.— Wal- 
lich'a  variety  of  this  well-known  Dendrobe  is  not 
only  quite  distinct  from  the  original,  but  superior 
in  point  of  colour,  the  flowers  being  larger  and 
dirker.  The  growth,  too,  is  stouter  and  of  a  paler 
green.  Dr.  Soper  has  fine  plants  of  both  flowering 
side  by  side  in  one  of  his  houses  in  the  Clapham 
Road.  Both  are  fairly  smothered  with  bloom,  and, 
as  may  be  imagined,  have  a  charming  appearance. 
They  have  been  subjected  to  treatment,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  bulbs  during 
late  summer  and  autumn. 

Calanthes  at  Po'wrderhain  Castle.— Mr. 
McCrowe  (p.  24)  asks  for  the  names  of  Calanthes 
which  were  subjected  to  cool  treatment  here  while 
resting.  Mr.  Powell  has  kindly  furnished  me 
with  them.  They  are  as  follows :  C.  Veitchi, 
vestita  luteo-oculata,  nivalis,  and  Turneri.  I  do 
not  think  that  cool  treatment  could  have  been 
the  cause  of  Mr.  McCrowe's  failure,  as  no  plants 
could  possibly  look  better  than  those  at  Powder- 
ham.  As  to  their  standing  in  a  conservatory 
when  in  flower,  that  is  another  matter.  I  never 
remember  seeing  them  remain  in  good  condition 
when  in  flower  in  a  temperature  much  below  60°. 
—J.  C.  C. 

Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus.— Of  this 
charming  Orchid  we  have  received  flowers  from 
various  correspondents  during  the  past  week.  Mr. 
Horsman  sends  from  his  nursery  at  Mark's  Tey  a 
beautiful  gathering  of  several  varieties,  differing 
chiefly  in  the  depth  of  tint,  some  being  very  dark 
and  others  very  pale.  The  variety  rubescens  is 
the  deepest  of  all  and  very  loyely,  the  whole  flower 
being  flushed  with  a  purplish  rose  tint.  Judging 
by  the  fine  spikes  sent,  Mr.  Horsman  grows  this 
Orchid  to  perfection.  Another  gathering  comes 
from  Mr.  Sanderson,  Talbot  House,  Edinburgh, 
whose  specimens  are  also  extremely  pretty,  one 
form  being  almost  white  and  another  unusually 
dark. 

■Vanda  peduncularls.— I  am  glad  that 
"F.  W.  B."  has  directed  attention  (p.  51)  to  this 
interesting  Orchid.  The  illustration  is  a  faithful 
representation  of  the  plant  in  question.  I  know 
it  well,  having  flowered  it  several  times.  We  have 
two  plants  of  it  growing  in  teak  baskets  suspended 
from  the  roof  in  the  Cattleya  house,  on  which 
there  are  at  present  four  flower-spikes— two  18 
inches  long  and  two  smaller.  It  is  very  free- 
flowering,  and  will  remain  in  flower  three  months. 
It  grows  freely,  and  requires  no  particular  care  as 
to  management.    Our  two  plants,  together  with  a 


number  of  other  Orchids,  were  sent  from  Dharwar, 
Bombay,  seven  years  ago.  No  one  whom  we  knew 
could  tell  us  the  name  of  this  Vanda-like  Orchid, 
but  three  years  ago  we  sent  flowers  and  leaves  of 
it  to  Prof.  Picichenbach,  who  named  it  Cottonia 
pedancularis. — James  Koutlbdgb,  Freelands, 
Perilt. 

Phalaenopsis  leucorrhoda.— This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Phal^nopsids,  whether  species  or  hybrids.  It 
possesses  the  handsome  foliage  of  P.  Schilleriana 
while  the  flowers  most  resemble  those  of  P.  ama- 
bilis  in  form,  particularly  as  regards  the  hair-like 
cirrhi  on  the  lip.  The  type  P.  leucorrhoda  pos- 
sesses a  lovely  delicate  pink  colour,  but  now  there 
is  a  white  form  of  it  which,  I  think,  is  not  so  pleas- 
ing, inasmuch  as  it  too  closely  resembles  the 
commoner  P.  amabilis.  A  fine  form  of  the  typical 
leucorrhoda  has  just  flowered  in  Mr.  Sonny's  nur- 
sery, Downs  Park  Road,  Hackney,  where  it,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  Phalsenopsids,  are  most  successfully 
grown.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  such  healthy  and 
vigorous  plants  without  even  a  trace  of  spot  on 
the  leaves,  which  is  so  commonly  seen  on  Phala;- 
nopsids.  The  collection,  moreover,  is  particularly 
rich  in  varieties,  all  being  especial  favourites  with 
Mr.  Bonny,  who  pays  close  attention  to  their 
requirements. — "V. 

Phalsenopsida  at  Clapton.— Lovers  of 
Orchids  who  would  like  to  see  a  matchless  display 
of  the  various  kinds  of  Phalaanopsis  should  visit 
the  Clapton  Nurseries  during  the  next  week. 
They  will  see  there  thousands  of  plants  in  one 
house,  all  either  in  full  bloom  or  bursting  their 
buds ;  in  fact,  there  is  quite  a  thicket  of  spikes 
rising  on  a  groundwork  of  most  exquisitely 
marbled  foliage  of  such  species  as  P.  Schilleriana, 
which  is  grown  and  imported  the  most  numerously. 
This  species  alone  affords  a  great  diversity  in  the 
tint  of  the  flowers,  and  these,  intermingled  with 
the  white  P.  amabilis,  produce  a  charming  effect. 
P.  grandiflora  is  another  species  imported  largely, 
and  of  the  lovely  new  P.  Sanderiana  Messrs.  Low 
have  just  flowered  one  of  the  finest  forms  that  has 
been  seen,  the  flowers  being  large,  finely  shaped, 
and  of  a  deep  rose-pink,  but  of  quite  a  different 
shade  of  colour  from  that  of  P.  Schilleriana.  A 
superb  P.  leucorrhoda  elegans  has  also  just 
flowered.  These  exceptional  varieties  do  not  long 
remain  at  Clapton ;  they  are  eagerly  bought  by 
connoisseurs,  so  that  unless  one  is  fortunate  to 
visit  the  nursery  just  at  the  time  they  begin  to 
expand  their  flowers,  they  do  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  them. 

Dendrobium  'Waltoni. — This  Dendrobe  is 
now  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  interesting.  Orchids  in  flower 
in  the  vast  collections  in  Messrs.  Low's  nursery  at 
Clapton.  It  is  reputedly  a  natural  hybrid  between 
D.  Wardianum  and  D.  crassinode;  it  possesses 
characters  exactly  intermediate  between  these  two 
species,  both  as  regards  flowers  and  growth.  The 
latter  is  long,  as  in  Wardianum,  but  the  bulbs 
have  swollen  nodes,  though  not  so  marked  as  in 
crassinode.  They  are  midway  between  the  parents 
in  size,  but  most  resemble  those  of  crassinode  in 
colour.  The  lip,  however,  bears  two  conspicuous 
black  or  almost  black  blotches,  which  are  not  seen 
in  crassinode.  It  is  a  most  floriferous  plant,  the 
bulbs,  which  are  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  being 
thickly  wreathed  with  flowers.  It  is,  of  course, 
rare,  and  probably  always  will  be,  as  it  is  quite  a 
chance  if  ever  it  is  imported  again.  Among  other 
Dendrobes  which  may  be  seen  in  flower  at  this 
nursery  are  D.  heterocarpum,  which  quite  scents 
the  house  with  its  delightful  perfume,  D.  Ains- 
worthi,  D.  Wardianum  by  the  thousand,  D.  for- 
mosum  giganteum,  D.  philippinense,  a  variety  of 
D.  heterocarpum.  Later  on  the  housefuls  of 
Dendrobes  will  afford  a  grand  display,  including 
such  rarities  as  D.  Brymerianum,  of  which  there 
are  large  quantities ;  D.  Falconeri,  grown  admir- 
ably in  small  pans ;  and  D.  Jamesianum  and  infun- 
dibulum.  Of  the  two  last  named  species  there  is 
the  healthiest  stock  that  one  could  possibly  see, 
which,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
the  easiest  to  manage,  is  the  more  remarkable. 
The  plants  are  grown  in  suspended  pans  close 


under  the  roof,  where  they  gefe^lenty  of  light,  and 
almost  constant  currents  of  air  sure  passing  above 
them.  The  stout  and  vigorous  growths  which  the 
plants  have  made  since  they  were  imported  glearly 
show  that  they  are  under  the  proper  treatment. 


Parks  &  Public  Gardens. 

BOTANICAL  GARDENS,  MANCHESTER. 
The  following  is  written  with  the  intention  of 
letting  the  public  know  something  cf  our  present 
requirements  and  recent  proceedings.  About  four 
years  ago  we  found  that  the  old  range  of  glass- 
houses which  had  been  standing  for  fifty  years 
was  worn  out,  and  its  removal  became  imperative ; 
consequently  it  was  taken  down  and  a  new  range 
was  built,  not  so  imposing  as  the  old  one,  but  far 
better  adapted  for  cultural  purposes.  Two  years 
later  it  was  found  that  the  exhibition  house  was 
not  safe  ;  this  also  had  to  be  demolished,  and  the 
present  fine  house  was  built.  These  improvements 
have  been  effected  at  a  cost  of  £6000.  This 
amount  has  been  raised  partly  by  the  creation  of 
life  members,  partly  by  the  successful  Whitsuntide 
exhibitions,  and  partly  by  donations  from  friends 
of  the  society.  When  the  present  magnificent 
exhibition  house  was  finished  many  gentlemen 
who  had  plants  which  had  grown  too  large  for 
their  houses,  and  who  had  also  a  desire  to  embel- 
lish the  building,  presented  some  fine  specimens 
of  various  kinds.  These,  with  some  of  the  old 
plants  saved  from  the  old  houses  in  the  garden, 
numbering  together  200  fine  plants,  are  at  the 
present  time  in  the  exhibition  house,  and  form 
a  magnificent  spectacle.  Now,  inasmuch  as  the 
whole  of  these  plants  will  have  to  be  removed  to 
make  room  for  the  great  anntial  display  at  AVhit- 
suntide,  and  inasmuch  as  we  have  no  house  to 
protect  them,  are  they  to  perish  ?  This  must  be 
the  case  to  a  certain  extent  unless  a  suitable  home 
be  provided.  Our  only  sources  of  income  are 
derived  from  annual  subscriptions,  life  member- 
ship, and  receipts  from  exhibitions.  I  mention 
this  because  the  other  day  when  asking  a  gentle- 
man for  support  he  asked  me,  "  What  amount  do 
you  receive  from  Government  1  "  It  is  an  unfor- 
tunate circumstance  that  the  need  for  these  ex- 
traordinary items  of  expenditure  should  have  come 
upon  us  all  at  once,  but  it  is,  of  course,  a  circum- 
stance over  which  no  one  has  had  any  control. 
The  exhibitions  of  horticultural  produce,  which 
for  so  many  years  have  taken  place  here,  have 
been  among  the  most  attractive  events  in  Lan- 
cashire ;  liberal  rewards  have  produced  keen 
competition,  and  gardeners  know  that  to  be  the 
gainer  of  a  prize  at  Manchester  is  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  their  class.  Knowledge  has  been  sought 
for,  and  improved  methods  of  cultivation  have 
been  gradually  discovered.  Horticulture  is  the 
parent  of  agriculture.  It  determines  on  a  small 
scale  the  value  of  the  principles  on  which  an 
extended  cultivation  of  the  soil  depends.  It 
is  also  associated  with  our  food,  our  wealth 
and  many  of  our  social  enjoyments.  It  is 
very  gratifying  to  read  in  the  public  prints  of 
large  sums  being  given  from  time  to  time  for  pur- 
poses of  art  study  and  the  preservation  of  art 
treasures.  Surely  it  is  of  equal  importance  that  a 
suitable  home  be  provided  for  Nature's  treasures. 
In  the  best  periods  of  art  the  science  and  art  of 
gardening  was  united  to  the  sister  arts  of  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting.  Then  the  same 
feeling  pervaded  and  the  same  principles  regu- 
lated them  all,  and  if  the  misuse  and  misapplica- 
tion of  these  principles  in  later  times  have 
forced  again  upon  us  the  simple  study  and 
imitation  of  Nature,  individual  arts  have  suf- 
fered by  their  disjunction,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  they  are  now  more  combined.  It  is 
very  generally  admitted  that  the  Manchester 
Botanical  Society  has  been  for  many  years  doing 
important  public  work.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  society  two  years  ago  the  president  of  the  in- 
stitution said  :  "  In  merely  a  utilitarian  and  mate- 
rial point  of  view  he  had  no  doubt  it  had  a  great 
deal  more  than  repaid  any  expenditure  which  it 
had  caused,  but  far  above  and  beyond  that  he  was 
quite  certain  that  in  a  place  like  Manchester  and 
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a  county  such  as  Lancashire,  it  furnished  a  civilis- 
ing and  hamanibing  agency  with  which  they 
could  not  afford  to  dispense."  I  may  tt ate  that 
the  sum  rerjuired  is  i:2000,  and  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  this  sum  will  be  raised  by  an  exten- 
sion of  membership  and  donations  from  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  have  the  means  to  assist  so  worthy 
an  object.  Bruce  Findlav. 

Old  Trafforrl. 


SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 


Our  American  friends  are  great  at  societies,  at 
fetes,  orations,  and  so  on.    They  have  lately  started 
a  florists'  society,  to  which  we  wish  all  success. 
If  it  be  managed  as  well  as  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  all  who  work  for  it  will  have  rea- 
§oa  to  be  proud.     Mr.  Thorpe,  the  president,  sends 
ns  some  particulars,  which  we  herewith  give.    The 
first  meeting   will   be   held    at   Cincinnati    next 
August,  and   the  plan  of  inaugurating  it  with  a 
large  exhibition  is  a  good  one.    We  trust  that  the 
society  will  put  its  energies  to  better  use  than  that 
to  which  some  of  the  societies  in  the  old  country 
have  done,  the  outline  of  a  penny-piece  being  here 
held   to  be  the  best  possible  one  for  all  flowers 
called  florists'  flowers.     We  are  sure,  however,  our 
American  friends,  with  their  new  artistic  aspira- 
tions, their  splendid  flora,  and  their  excellent  jour- 
nals, will  not  be  tied  by  such  a  narrow  limitation. 
"  The  aim  of  the  society  is  to   lift  up  and  carry 
forward  all  that  tends  to  advance  the  growth  of 
flowers,    to    collect    and  difl'use  from  the    best 
sources  information  that  shall  be  beneficial  to  all 
its  members,  to  care  for  and  instruct  all  in  the 
best  modes  of  carrying  on  a  successful  business, 
to  help  those  overtaken  by  misfortune,  and  form 
a  brotherhood  worthy  of  the  goddess  Flora.     The 
plan  of  action  is  to  have  a  yearly  meeting  at  one 
of  the    larger  cities ;   in  connection  with  these 
there  will   be  an  exhibition.     At   such  meetings 
the  business  of  the  society  will  be  conducted,  the 
transactions  of  the  year  previous  will  be  presented, 
and  the   programme  for   the   ensuing   year   laid 
down.      The  exhibitions  will  be    entirely  novel, 
and  of   such   interest  as   will  be  worthy  of  the 
Society  of  American  Florists.     The  desirability  of 
forming  either   a  hail  fund  or   a  hail  insurance 
company  is  generally  conceded,  and  it  will  receive 
careful  thought  and  prompt  action  on  the  part  of 
the  society  at  its  first  annual  meeting  in  Cincin- 
nati.    Practical  papers,  short,  concise,  and  fall  of 
instraction,will  be  read  at  the  meetings  and  printed 
with    the  reports   each  year.     No  new   plant   or 
flower,  no  device  or  invention  of  merit  will  go  un- 
rewarded.    Medals  and  certificates  will  be  given 
for    deserving   exhibits.      The   society   will   take 
especial  care  to  have  everything  reported  in  the 
best  manner." 


leaves  and  staltle  maDure.  piuduciog  a  bottom-heat  of  S5^.' 
They  have  been  there  for  lour  weeks,  and  as  yet  exhibit  no 
signs  of  growth.  What  can  be  the  matter  with  them?— 
D.  T.  

ARRANGING  HERBACEOl'S  BORDERS. 
Will  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden  kindly 
help  me  as  regards  the  following?  My  borders  are 
very  thickly  planted  with  all  kinds  of  spring  and 
other  bulbs,  besides  a  la' .so  collection  of  herba- 
ceous plants  that  flower  at   all   seasons.     I  find 
that  there  is  a  great  inconvenience  in  this  system ; 
though   the  bulbs  look  lovely  and  come  up  per- 
fectly through  the  plants,   yet  the  impossibility 
of  shifting  the  position  of  the  herbaceous  plants 
or  making  any  rearrangement,  and   the  difiiculty 
of  finding  a  suitable   spot  very  often   for  a  new 
treasure  is  great,  owing  to  the  risk  of  disturbing 
the  large  mass  of  bulbs  which  cover  the  ground  ; 
consequently  the  border  is  rapidly   getting  into  a 
regular  muddle— the  herbaceous  plants  grow  so 
fast   and   get   far    beyond    the   space   originally 
allotted  to  them.     I  am  therefore  thinking  of  de- 
voting one  border  entirely  to  my  bulbs,  including 
all   spring    ones — Lilies,    Hyacinthus   candicans, 
Tigridias,  and  Cape  bulbs.  I  should  like  to  carpet 
the  entire  border  with   one  of  the  Sedums,  cutting 
out  .'paces  to  be  filled  with  choice  carpet  plants, 
whose    flowering  seasons  should  be    during    the 
summer  and  autumn,  when  the  spring  bulbs  are 
over.      The  bulbs  would  be  planted  through  these 
various  carpets,  according  to  their  suitability  in 
colour,  growth,  &c.     I  should  also  propose  to  have 
in  the  border  choice  small  evergreen  shrubs.  Ericas 
and    such  things   as   Yuccas  and  small  standard 
Myrtles,  round   and  under  which  the  bulbs  could 
be  grouped.     I  am  anxious  to  know  if  this  plan 
would  be  successful  and  what  may  be  its  disad- 
vantages.    I  thought  of  introducing  annuals,  such 
as  Sunflowers,  Stocks,  Asters,  &c.,  and  perhaps  a 
few  bedding  plants  in  groups  for  the  autumn. 
Any  help  in  this  matter  from  those  who  possess 
practical  knowledge  will  be  gratefully  received. 
Would  anyone  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  choice 
carpet  plants  which,  while  serving  as  a  carpet  for 
bulbs,  would  flower  at  a  different  time,  and  thus 
prevent  the  border  from  looking  hopelessly  unin- 
teresting when  the  bulbs  should  be  past  ? 

O.  A. 


first  made  very  soon  wears  off,  as  anyone  who  has 
had  to  do  with  them  will  have  found,  leaving  the 
black  mass  underneath  visible.  The  fact  of  having 
to  put  a  coat  of  loose  gravel  on  the  top  after  the 
walks  are  made  to  hide  the  surface  is  indeed 
strong  evidence  against  the  use  of  such  material. 
This  I  have  seen  done,  and  not  more  than  half-a- 
dozen  thunder  showers  fell  before  the  loose  sur- 
facing was  washed  into  the  drains,  which  were 
choked  with  it,  necessitating  their  being  taken 
up  and  theasphalte  as  well,  which  was  done  away 
with,  the  owner  of  the  garden  remarking  that  he 
was  rather  pleased  in  having  an  excuse  for  getting 
rid  of  his  ugly  walks. 

Anyone  requiring  a  solid,  impervious  walk  as 
dry  and  hard  as  the  best  asphalte,  with  none  of 
its  objectionable  properties,  and  that  will  last  for 
a  lifetime,  can  have  it  by  adopting  the  concrete 
walks  which  I  recommended,  but  even  with  them 
there  is  an  absence  of  the  garden-like  appearance 
which  those  possessing  correct  taste  in  such 
matters  require.  T.  B. 


QUESTIONS. 


Chryssnthemums  In  America.  — My 
gardener,  Mr.  John  Farrell,  has  been  successful 
this  year  in  growing  some  of  the  finest  standard 
Chrysanthemums  ever  shown  in  this  country.  He 
exhibited  eight  to  the  New  York  Horticultural 
Society,  ranging  in  height  from  7  feet  to  8  feet 
fi  inches.  We  had  one,  Elaine,  which  was  9  feet 
6  inches,  but  that  was  unfortunately  broken  by  a 
severe  wind  storm.  The  craze  for  the  queen  of 
autumn  in  this  country  has  been  nobly  met  by 
Mr.  John  Thorpe,  of  Queen's,  Long  Island,  and  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  some  magnificent  new 
seedling?.  The  display  of  cut  flowers  at  our  late 
show  was  large,  among  them  being  some  new 
varieties  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  single-flowered,  and 
Anemone-flowered.  The  most  perfect  specimens 
were  a  Comte  de  Germiny  (magenta  and  gold), 
Jeanne  d'Arc  (white),  and  Lady  St.  Clair  (white). 
— Wm.  Barb,  Orange,  Nen  Jersey. 


6314.— Blue  glase.— I  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your 
readers  can  give  me  any  information  .as  to  the  use  of  blue 
glass  in  \ineries.— Amateur. 

.oai5.  —  Rhododendron  campylocarpum.  —  Can 
anyone  tell  me  where  I  can  procure  a  plant  of  this  Hima- 
lay  an  Rhododendron?— Constant  Keapek. 

.^316.  — GJadloli.— Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any 
information  about  Gladiolus  angustinus  and  G.  alatus? 
fan  I  obtain  bulbs  of  them  anywhere? — B. 

5317.— Cape  Heathe. — Would  some  successful  grower 
of  both  summer  and  wioter-floweiing  greenhouse  Heaths 
kindly  tell  me  the  proper  mode  of  cultivation — whether 
they  require  pruning  back  (if  so,  how  far?  and  when  is  the 
proper  time  to  do  it  ?),  also  the  proper  time  for  repottiDg  ? 
-J.  w. 

5318  — Tacponlas  and  mealy  bug.— I  had  a  very 
fine  Tacsonia  in  my  conservatory,  but  was  obliged,  owing 
to  its  being  infested  with  mealy  bug,  to  cut  it  down,  es- 
pecially as  the  insect  had  spread  over  aU  the  other  plants. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  the  Tacsonia  is 
always  attacked  by  this  disagreeable  insect  ?  and  if  so,  how 
it  can  be  kept  under?— G.  C. 

5319. —Lily  of  the  Valley.— Can  any  of  your  corre- 
epondents  give  me  any  information  about  failure  of  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley?  It  h-as  quite  refused  to  start  into 
growth  with  me.  I  got  a  few  imported  clumps,  also  im- 
ported crowns,  in  November.  I  had  them  carefully 
potted  about  the  first  week  in  December.  I  placed  si.\ 
pots  of  them  in  a  pit  filled  with  leaves,  in  which  the  heat 
was  65'.  There  they  remained  for  three  weeks,  when  I 
removed  them  to  the  forcing  pit,  which  was  filled  with 


ASPHALTE  WALKS. 
Sheffield  may  be  said  to  be  the  home  of  as- 
phalte garden  walks,  as  in  that  neighbourhood 
they  were  much  used  before  they  were  adopted  to 
any  extent  worth  naming  elsewhere.  It  is  there 
fore  quite  possible  that  "  S.  W."  may  have  become 
so  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  them,  that  he  fails 
to  see  their  defects.  The  latter,  however,  so  far 
outweigh  any  good  there  is  in  them,  that  it  is  sur- 
prising to  find  any  gardener  advocating  their  use, 
which,  however,  "  S.  W."  only  does  in  a  qualified 
way,  as  he  owns  they  are  not  fit  for  flower  gar- 
dens or  pleasure  grounds — an  admission  which 
most  people  will  look  upon  as  a  sufficient  reason 
for  their  exclusion  from  kitchen  gardens,  which 
at  the  present  day  those  who  have  an  eye  for 
anything  beyond  the  use  of  the  crops  grown  in 
them  are  trying  to  make  fairly  cheerful  and  in- 
viting in  appearance,  a  condition  not  possible 
where  this  material  is  used,  unless  those  who  fre- 
quent them  are  colour-blind. 

Those  who,  notwithstanding  the  objections  at- 
tached to  asphalte  walks,  and  still  disposed  to  have 
them,  would  do  well  to  avoid  following  "  S.  W.'s  " 
advice  in  their  construction.  The  cinders  which 
he  recommends,  though  much  used  when  asphalte 
was  first  adopted,  is  the  worst  material  that  can  be 
employed,  as  is  well  known  by  .anyone  who  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  walks  made  with 
them  with  others  where  good  clean  gravel  or  small 
broken  limestone  formed  the  body  of  the  composi- 
tion. "  S.  W  "  tries  to  make  out  that  what  I  have 
said  on  the  subject  was  based  on  insuflicient  ac- 
quaintance with  it,  but  in  this  he  is  wrong.  In 
my  time  I  have  had  to  make  both  coal-tar  walks 
and  carriage  drives  and  put  up  with  the  infliction 
of  their  ugly  appearance.  The  veneering  of  spar  or 
other  bright-coloured  material  of  which  "  S.  W." 
speaks  usually  laid  on  the  top  when  the  walks  are 


ZATE  NOTES. 

Primulas  (P.  H.  Lucas).— KW  the  sorts  you  jeud  are 
beautiful,  but  we  at  once  singled  out  the  brilliant  crimson 
as  the  finest,  the  colour  being  quite  »s  vivid  as  that  of 
any  sort  we  have  seen  exhibited  in  London.  The  pale  pink 
sort,  too,  is  beautiful  ;  the  rest  are  only  ordinary  sorts. 

Violets.- We  propose  to  illustrate  in  colour  the  finer 
forms  of  the  various  groups  of  sweet  Violets  now  in  culti- 
vai  ion— single,  double,  white,  and  Neapolitan.  We  shall, 
therefore,  be  graft ful  to  any  reader  who  will  tell  us  where 
they  are  well  grown  and  plentiful.  The  London  fog  is  not 
kind  to  them. 

White  Plume  Celery.— I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
"J.  .S.  W."  (p.  7o)  and  "T.  B."  (p.  02)  agree  in  their  doubts 
as  to  the  merits  of  this  new  Celery.  I  do  not  think 
that  either  of  them  can  have  seen  it,  and  they  hive 
evidently  no  experience  of  it;  but  what  of  that?  As 
"  ,T.  S.  W."  wishes  to  know  more  about  it,  he  cannot  do 
better  than  obtain  seeds  of  it  and  try  it  himse'f.— J.  MUIR, 
Margam  Park,  South  Wales. 

Crocus  Imperatl.— ^^'hy  is  this  little  beauty  so 
seldom  seen  outside  a  botanic  garden  ?  Few  people  visit 
such  places  in  winter ;  hence  it  is  very  seldom  seen  at  all 
It  is  now  fairly  cheap  (4s.  6d.  per  dozen),  and  Is  so  lovely, 
tliat  everyone  who  cares  for  early  flowers  should  grow  a 
clump  of  it.  It  was  figured  in  Thr  Garden  ten  years  ago 
(Vol  VII  ,  p.  242),  but  the  figure  does  not  do  it  justice  in 
its  delicate  tinting  of  pale  bufi  .and  mauve —GREENWOOD. 

The  rainfall.-"  .T  S.  A  "  .asserts  that  the  rainfall  of 
1884  was  halt  the  average.  I  shou'd,  as  one  interested  in 
such  matters,  he  glad  to  know  where  that  was,  although 
from  his  observations  he  seems  ti  imply  that  it  was  so 
generally  in  England ;  if  so,  it  is  utterly  wide  of  the  mark. 
Here,  in  Kent,  our  averagie  for  the  three  years,  1881,  1882, 
and  1SS3,  was  29-40,  in  1884  22-54,  and  I  believe  something 
like  these  flgiu-es  applies  to  the  gi-eater  part  of  England.  — 

DELT.l. 

Landscatje  gardeners (C.  Sch  ).— Mr.  F.  L.Olmsted, 
2i:.9,  West  46th  .street,  New  York. 


Naming  plants.— i'ortr  kindi  of  plants  or  flowers 
iml;i  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimentiare  ient. 

Names  of  plant?.- fi^noci-jioJian.- Helbborus  foeti- 

dus It.  Young.— 1,  Brassavola  cordata  ;  2,  .^accolabium 

rubrum  var.  ;  3,  Dendrobium  luteolum ;  4,   Dendrobium 

speciosum. A.  O.   B.— Chimonanthus  fragrans  grandi- 

ttorns.- — J.  McMillan.'  I'rceolina  pendula E.  J.  B  — 

1.  Cyperus  .alternifolius ;  2,  Croton  angustifolius :  3,  Aloe 

verrucosa  ;  4,  Kriostemon  parvlfolium. P.  J-  C— Next 

week.— if.  ir.-Odontoglossum  Fossi  majus. J.  A..  New- 

sTiam.-Cattleya  Warscewiczi  delicata. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  ;  chanixe  it  rather :  but 
The  akt  itself  is  nature."— SAatejware. 


WINTEU  GARDENS. 

When  Bacon  wrote  his  memorable  essay  on  gar- 
dens, and  regretted  that  fine  gardening  was  so 
much  more  rare  than  good  archil  ectnre,  it  was, 
without  doubt,  to  open-air  gardening  that  his 
allusions  were  made.  A  well  planted  garden  is 
interesting  and  cheerful  at  all  times  and  seasons, 
but  winter  is  after  all  the  true  test  and  touch- 
stone of  the  gardener's  art.  More  especially  is 
this  true  in  the  case  of  town  parks  and  open 
spaces  wherein  a  desert  of  bare  earth  but  too 
often  succeeds  the  flowers  of  summer.  In  spring 
and  autumn  we  have  greenery  and  the  brightest 
of  flower-colour  everywhere,  but  just  "now  is  the 
winter  of  our  discontent,"  when  fresh  leafage  or 
jewel-like  glints  of  colour  here  and  there  are  as 
precious  as  is  the  sunshine  itself  of  these  wintry 
days.  After  all,  there  are  many  plants  in  our  gar- 
dens which  will  pass  through  our  worst  winters 
unscathed,  and  even  were  we  confined  to  our 
native  shrubs  alone,  we  have  Hollies  and  Ivies  of 
kinds  many  and  varied,  and  a  judicious  use  of 
these,  unaided  by  exotics,  would  at  least  give 
an  air  of  cheerfulness  to  the  beds  and  borders 
which  are,  alas  !  too  of  ten  left  desolate  and  tenant- 
less  from  November  until  February.  As  a  fact, 
we  have  hardy  plants  by  the  hundred  with  which 
to  bridge  over  that  period  of  desolation  which  be- 
gins with  the  fading  of  the  Chrysanthemum  and 
only  leaves  us  when  the  "golden  Crocus  crowns 
the  green." 

Of  all  horticultural    truisms,    that    particular 
one  of  Cowper's,  "Who  loves  a  garden  loves  a 
greenhouse    too,"   is,     perhaps,    the    most   self- 
evident  in  our  gardens    to-day.    You    see    hot- 
houses or  greenhouses  everywhere,    and   far   be 
it  from  our  intention  to  deprecate  their  right  and 
proper  employment,  since  only  by  their  aid  can 
we  ever  hope  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  grace  of 
tender  Ferns  or  the  delightful  delicacy  of  tropical 
Orchids  in  our  northern  climate.     But  the  glass- 
house, with  all  its   excellences  and  comfortable 
conveniences,  brought  in  its  train  some  evils,  not 
the  least  of  which  was  that  it  rendered  possible 
the  expulsion  of  those  dear  old  flowers  which  our 
great  grandmothers  loved  as  children.    That  it 
also  opened  the  way  for  that  era  of  gaudy  bed- 
ding plants,  a  mania,  the  excess  of  which  all  true 
gardeners  deplore,  is,  of  course,  well  known.  Then, 
as  we  have  before  said,  the  eagerness  to  be  em- 
ployed under  a  glass  roof  has  actually  demoralised 
our  gardeners  as  a  class,  and  so  brought  about  an 
evil  it  will  take  years  of  good  teaching  to  remedy. 
But  the  pleasures  of  a  true  and  vigorous  renaissance 
is  ours,   for    not  only    have  we    brought   back 
to  the  quaint  and  cosy  country  houses  all  the  old 
favourites  of  Gerard  and  Parkinson — in  a  word, 
the  flowers  of  Shakespeare's  epoch — but  so  strong 
is  this  reviving  love,  that  hundreds,  if  not  thou- 
sands, of   the  beautiful  wild  flowers  of  Europe, 
Northern  Asia,  and  of  America  never  before  culti- 
vated are  now  to  be  found  in  English  gardens. 
What  now  seems  to  us  most  necessary  is  some 
well-directed  effort  towards  enlivening  our  gar- 
dens during  the  dullest  portion  of  the  year,  using 


for  this  purpose  plants  that  are  perfectly  hardy 
and  beautiful  in  leafage  at  least,  even  if  not  in 
blossom.  It  is  so  easy  to  "paint  the  Lily,"  or, 
in  other  words,  to  make  the  garden  gay  in  sum- 
mer time — Nature  does  that,  but  to  do  so  in 
winter  is  a  far  greater  triumph. 

Outdoor  gardening,  in  a  word,  is  like  fine  sculp- 
ture.   We  appreciate  it  only  after  having  passed 
through  the  "  valley  of  humiliation  "  of  art.     So 
also  must  the  artistic  gardener  struggle  through 
the  flashy  triumphs  of  hothouses  and  stoke-holes, 
of    bedding    plants    and    glass    roofs,    ere    the 
noble  simplicity  and  ever-growing  beauty  of  open- 
air  gardening  is  revealed  to  him.     Given  a  deep 
rich  soil,  well  drained,  of  course,  and  its  poten- 
tialities are  as  Infinite  as  clay  in  the  modeller's 
hands.   It  is  the  canvas  on  which  may  be  painted 
a  living  picture  of  ever-changing  beautiful  things. 
We  must  have  evergreen  shrubs  for  groups  on  the 
Grass  and  drapery  for  tree  trunks  or  bare  walls. 
In  smoky  districts  or  near  towns  Conifers  of  all 
kinds  are  perfectly  useless,  and  one  must  mainly  em- 
ploy glossy-leaved  Hollies,  Ivies,  Aucubas,  Euony- 
muses,  and  perhaps  Rhododendrons  in  bold  groups. 
The  large-leaved  golden  Ivy  is  especially  warm  and 
bright  in  tone,  and  should  be  largely  employed  in 
suitable  positions  on  walls  or  pillars,  where  its 
glowing  colour  may  remind  one  of  "  sunshine  in  a 
shady  place.    Beside  it  for  contrast  the  Coral  Thorn 
or  Pyracantha  may  be  planted  for  the  sake  of  its 
winter  harvest  of  bright  red  fruit,  as  recommended 
by  Parkinson   250  years  ago.     So  also  the  oval- 
leaved  Garrya  may  be  employed,  since  even  now 
its  soft  grey  tassels  dangle  in  the  breeze,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  Willow  catkins  or  Palms  of  early 
spring.     The  golden  Japanese  or  winter  Jasmine 
is  also  a  most  valuable  shrub,  and  an  Ivied  wall 
bespangled  with  its  golden  stars  is  now  a  pretty 
sight.    Then  for  variety  we  must  have  the  Japan 
Allspice,  the  waxen  buds  and  bells  of  which  al- 
ready glisten  on  its    ash-grey  shoots  and  exhale 
a  perfume  beyond  description.  The  Strawberry  Ar- 
butus also  has  every  shoot  tipped  with  clusters  of 
pale  waxy  bells  and  the  round  red  fruits  glisten 
warmly  from  among  the  last  year's  leaves.     A  few 
rich  brown  or  vivid  golden  Wallflowers  are  peep- 
ing here  and  there,  and  the  smaller  blue  Periwinkle 
is  in  flower,  and  by  looking  closely  one  may  per- 
ceive the  points  of  the  Snowdrop  and  the  broader 
tips  of  Dafiodil  leaves  peering  in  groups  among  its 
trailing  stems.     On  sunny  mornings  you  may  catch 
the  breath  of  Violets  and  the  magic  perfume  of 
dying  Strawberry  leaves,  and  the  scent  of  Rosemary 
and  the  aromatic  odour  of  Box  and  of  golden  Thyme 
is  abroad.     During  the  short  dark  days  indeed 
every  floweret,  every  fragrant  green  leaf  is  ap- 
preciated at  its  true  value,  and  at  no  other  time 
of  the  year  are  the  results  of  good  gardening  so 
acceptable  as  at  the  present  season,  and  after  all 
there  is  no  reason  why  our  parks  and  gardens 
should  not  be  cheerful  and  interesting,  even  if  not 
absolutely  showy,  during  winter.     We  can  have 
columns  of  the  golden  Ivy  before  mentioned  ;  the 
crimson  shoots  of  the  Dogwood  may  gleam  here 
and  there  near  to  water  margins  in  contrast  with 
the  slender  wands  of  the  golden  Osier.    We  can 
have  'clumps  or   beds    of  the    Christmas  Roses, 
of   which  there  are  three  or  four  noble  varieties, 
each  and  all  ;of  them  finer  in  leafage  and  in  blos- 
soming than  is  the  common  wild  type  now  most 
generally  seen.     Of  Yuccas,  which  are  really  great 
evergreen  Lilies  of  noble  appearance  at  all  sea- 
sons, we  have  a  dozen  species  all  good,  and  all  of 
which  may  be  well  grown  in  London  gardens  if 


once  well  planted  in  beds  of  rich,  good,  well- 
drained  soil.  But  to  obtain  beautiful  effects  all 
the  year  round  in  a  garden  demands  much  thought 
and  some  experience  ;  and  after  all,  gardeners 
capable  of  the  highest  effort  in  this  direction  are 
so  much  like  the  poets,  that  they  must  be  born 
rather  than  made.  F.  W.  B. 


NOTES  ON  RECENT  NUMBERS. 
Freesias. — We  should  all  like  to  grow  these 
well,  but  which  are  we  to  imitate  ?  Messrs.  Smith 
say  (p.  99),  "  Bottom-heat,  we  would  remark, 
should  be  carefully  avoided ;  we  have  always 
found  this  to  mean  no  flowers  and  ruin  to  the 
bulbs."  The  beautiful  Freesias  "  2  feet  in  height 
and  laden  with  dozens  of  perfect  blooms  "  (p.  102) 
grown  at  Blackheath,  Clontarf,  "  were  potted  early 
and  started  in  the  brisk  bottom-heat  of  a  propa- 
gating house."  Doubtless  a  larger  amount  of 
fresh  air  found  its  way  to  these  latter,  while 
Messrs.  Smith  may  have  tried  theirs  in  an  ordi- 
nary Melon  frame.  Which  will  be  the  better  bulbs 
for  blooming  next  year  ? 

Open-air  flowers.—"  G.  J."  gives  an  in- 
teresting list  (p.  100)  of  flowers  in  bloom  in  the 
open-air  on  February  o,  but  he  does  not  say 
whether  he  is  a  Scilly  islander  or  a  Skye  crofter. 
To  those  who  do  not  happen  to  know  his  habitat 
by  his  initials,  his  list  loses  much  of  its  value. 
The  omission  of  the  locality,  as  well  as  the  omis- 
sion of  the  date,  often  spoils  what  would  otherwise 
be  valuable  communications. 

Church  decoration  (p.  103)  —There  have 
been  some  eulogistic  remarks  lately  on  improved 
taste  in  church  decoration,  and  many  seem  to 
revel  in  a  description  of  pots  of  Eucharis,  Poinset- 
tias,  Ferns,  &c.,  massed  on  the  altar  steps.  To  me 
they  always  recall  the  idea  of  the  ornamentation 
of  a  concert  platform,  or  a  stage  for  private 
theatricals,  or  a  musician's  dais  in  a  ball  room.  At 
all  events  there  is  nothing  to  guarantee  that  these 
same  plants  will  not  afterwards  do  duty  in  such  a 
capacity  if  they  have  not  already  done  so.  The 
old  plan,  ugly  and  overdone,  as  it  often  was, 
nevertheless  consisted  in  a  dedication  of  the 
beauties  of  Nature  to  the  use  of  the  church,  and 
except  in  cases  where  the  flowers  were  afterwards 
sent  to  a  hospital  (a  practice  with  which  no  fault 
can  be  found)  there  is  no  prominent  association 
with  secular  customs.  I  do  not  wish  to  set  people 
altogether  against  the  use  of  pot  plants  for  church 
decoration,  but  I  would  suggest  that  the  custom 
is  very  liable  to  abuse,  and  if  the  means  are  at 
hand  the  temptation  to  overdo  it  is  very  great. 

Slugs. — We  often  see  queries  as  to  the  best 
means  of  getting  rid  of  slugs.  "  S.  G.''  (p.  102) 
gives  an  excellent  recipe  for  catching  them,  viz.,  a 
pinch  of  new  bran.  To  those  who  have  not  tried 
it,  though  it  has  often  been  recommended,  let  me 
advise  slices  of  raw  Potato  where  bran  cannot  well 
be  employed,  either  on  account  of  its  being  likely 
to  be  disturbed,  or  because  the  remains  of  the 
heaps  would  be  untidy.  Let  me  also  recommend 
for  killing  when  caught  a  jug  or  jam-pot  full  of 
hot  water,  into  which  the  sticky  creatures  may 
easily  be  dropped ;  it  is  a  pleasanter  method  of 
disposing  of  them  than  chopping  them  up  where 
there  are  large  numbers,  as  sometimes  happens 
out  of  doors  among  a  bed  of  Iris,  and  it  is  less 
cruel  than  salt  or  lime,  which  tortures  them  ; 
whereas  the  hot  water  kills  immediately  and  cleans 
one's  fingers,  if  used,  at  the  same  time. 

Hybridisation — Any  rules  that  we  can  lay 
down  for  certain  as  to  hybridisation  are  sure  to 
prove  most  valuable,  and  Mr.  Archer-Hind's  ex- 
perience (p.  112)  may  no  doubt  be  considered  one 
of  the  canons  or  primary  rules  on  the  subject.  I 
amused  myself  two  years  ago  by  trying  to  cross  all 
kinds  of  Orchids,  and  though  I  have  nothing  to 
show  for  my  pains  beyond  a  lot  of  seed-pods,  not 
having  succeeded  in  raising  any  plants,  I  noticed 
at  the  time  that  in  cases  where  flowers  with  pollen 
masses  of  two  distinct  sizes  were  chosen  the  smaller 
pollen  would  fertilise  the  flower  originally  contain- 
ing the  larger  pollen  ;  whereas  the  larger  pollen 
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would  not  have  any  effect  on  the  flower  of 
the  smaller.  This,  of  course,  may  only  have 
been  chance,  bat  it  would  be  worth  noticing 
in  other  genera  of  plants,  to  see  if  it  can  be  fixed 
as  a  rule. 

Chimonanthua  fruiting  (p.  117).  —  I 
gathered  a  number  of  seed-pods  a  little  while  ago 
from  a  plant  on  a  wall  in  Sussex.  We  shall,  no 
doubt,  hear  of  many  unusual  seedings  this  last 
autumn,  owing  to  its  great  heat  and  dryness  ;  and 
what  a  wealth  of  bloom  may  we  not  expect  this 
year  from  the  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  in 
all  flowering  shrubs  !  C.  R.  S.  D. 


PLANTS    IN    FLOWER; 

Anthurlum  ferrleriense.  —  Of  this  new  hybrid 
variety  a  wonderful  spathe  was  shown  on  Tuesday  last  at 
South  Kensington  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  It  measured 
84  inches  in  length  by  6  inches  in  width,  the  colour  lieing  a 
crimsoncarniine.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  spathe  that 
has  yet  been  exhibited  of  this  plant. 

Violets. — I  send  you  a  few  Violets  for  your 
opinion.  In  188.3  we  obtained  the  second  prize 
for  Violets  at  a  show  in  Plymouth,  the  first  prize 
having  been  given  for  some  grown  under  glass. 
In  1881  at  the  same  show  we  obtained  the  first 
prize.  We  plant  our  Violets  wide  apart,  just  as 
we  do  Strawberries,  in  soil  manured  from  a  heap 
of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  the  refuse  of  plants, 
leaves,  &c.,  of  the  year  before.  The  rock  below  in 
this  parish  is  shale.— E.  Uobebts,  Tamertoii  17- 
caraye,  near  Plymouth. 

***  Extremely  fine  single  Violets,  large  and 
fragrant,  and  of  a  deep  purple,  in  the  way  of  Vic- 
toria Regina. — Ed. 

Rhododendron  Nobleanum  This  was 
in  flower  with  us  outdoors  at  the  end  of  January, 
which  is  early  for  our  high  locality;  yet  the 
first  three  weeks  of  the  new  year  were  charac- 
terised by  a  low  and  steady  temperature  and 
several  sharpish  morning  frosts.  I  may  mention 
that  the  prospects  of  getting  a  fine  Rhododendron 
bloom  this  year  are  very  cheering,  for  both  old 
and  young  plants  are  well  set  with  buds.  This 
is  our  year  to  get  a  full  display.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  we  always  get  a  good  show  of  blossom, 
but  only  a  full  display  every  other  year  ;  the 
plants  flower  so  freely  one  year,  that  they  re- 
quire some  rest  the  next  to  recruit  their  strength. 
~J.  C.  C. 

Early  Irises.— Mr.  Ware  sends  us  flowers  of 
the  following  early  flowering  Irises  from  Totten- 
ham, whether  from  the  open  air  or  from  frames 
he  does  not  say  :  Three  forms  of  I.  reticulata  ;  the 
type  cyanea,  of  a  lovely  sky  blue  colour,  and  pur- 
purea, of  a  deeper  and  richer  hue  than  that  of  the 
type.  I.  Histrio  is  very  fine,  and  as  it  is  so  sel- 
dom seen  is  of  exceptional  interest.  It  is  a  bul- 
bous Iris,  having  quadrangular  leaves  and  flowers 
larger  than  those  of  I.  reticulata,  deep  lilac 
spotted  on  the  "  falls  "  with  deep  purple.  Besides 
these  there  are  flowers  of  two  other  bulbous 
species,  viz.,  I.  tuberosa,  the  Snake  Iris,  and  I. 
scorpioides  pallida,  the  latter  variety  being  of 
a  very  pale  lavender  tint,  quite  distinct  from  the 
original. 

Anemone  fulgens.— A  bunch  of  glowing 
scarlet  Anemones  in  mid-February,  such  as  Mr. 
Smith  sends  us  from  Guernsey,  cannot  be  passed 
over  without  comment.  The  flowers  of  A.  fulgens 
are  truly  beautiful— such  as  cannot  be  matched 
for  either  brilliancy  or  elegance  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  tender  exotics.  We  presume  they 
have  been  opened  under  glass,  and  what  flower 
is  more  worthy  of  shelter  and  protection  ?  These 
satiny  black-bossed  blooms  seem  to  us  ten  times 
more  vivid  now  than  later  on  in  the  season.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Smith  would  tell  our  readers  how  he 
manages  to  get  his  early  Anemones  so  fine.  He 
is,  however,  favoured  with  a  much  better  climate 
than  we  have. 

Rosea  in  February.— The  other  morning 
(1st  inst.)  I  cut  a  bunch  of  Roses,  six  or  seven  in 
number,  chiefly  Teas,  from  the  open  ground,  quite 
sufliciently  good  for  a  drawing-room  table.  They 
included  Marie  Van  Hoiitte,  Souvenir  dun  Ami, 
and  Souvenir  de  Malmaison.    The  winter  here  has 


been  almost  entirely  of  a  negative  character- 
There  has  been  practically  no  frost,  no  snow,  no 
rain  (till  January,  and  not  very  much  then),  no 
light,  no  sunshine,  no  mildness.  The  only  posi- 
tive conditions  have  been  wind  and  rawness. 
Nevertheless,  there  has  seldom  been  so  little  sign 
of  growth  at  this  season,  except  perhaps  in  bulbs, 
many  of  which,  such  as  Narcissi,  Irises,  &c,  are 
pushing  strongly.  Primroses  and  Violets  are  and 
have  been  pretty  plentiful,  and  Jlignonette  is  not 
yet  killed  in  the  beds.— Greenwood,  Movhston-n, 
iJuhlin. 

Guernsey  Freeslas— Again  our  office  is 
redolent  with  the  fragrance  of  (Juernsey-grown 
Frcesias,  which  Mr.  Charles  Smith  has  been  good 
enough  to  send  us  from  his  Caledonia  nursery. 
Each  time  the  spikes  seem  to  eclipse  those  sent 
previously.  On  this  occasion  he  sends  some  really 
wonderful  specimens  of  what  he  calls  F.Leichtlini 
major,  the  spikes  of  which  measure  L':J  feet  high. 
They  are  much  branched,  and  on  those  spikes  sent 
there  are  no  fewer  than  110  flowers  and  buds,  the 
yield  of  three  bulbs.  This  speaks  for  itself  of  the 
kind  of  growth  our  Guernsey  friends  manage  to 
get  from  their  Freesias.  The  details  of  their 
mode  of  culture  were  given  in  last  week's  Garden. 
This  Leichtlini  major  variety  is  a  strong  growing 
plant,  with  broad  foliage  like  that  of  an  ordinary 
Gladiolus.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  usual,  of 
a  pale  primrose  tint,  dashed  interiorly  with  orange. 
On  one  spike  there  are  thirteen  flowers— the 
largest  number  we  have  ever  seen  on  one  spike. 
The  perfume  is  scarcely  so  strong  as  that  of  F. 
refract  a  alba. 

CalUpsyche  aurantiaca  —This  is  one  of 
several  Amaryllids  which  appear  to  owe  their  in- 
troduction to  a  resemblance  in  their  leaves  and 
bulbs  to  the  Eucharis,  and  which  have  therefore 
been  picked  up  by  collectors  and  sent  home  as 
possible  "  good  things."  They  are  found  in  the 
same  localities  as  the  Eucharis,  viz.,  the  Andes  of 
Peru  and  Colombia,  as  is  also  the  recent  intro- 
duction Plagioliiion  Horsmani,  named  in  compli- 
ment to  Mr.  F.  Horsman,  who  was  the  first  to 
flower  it,  and  to  whom  Kew  is  indebted  for  the 
Callipsyche  now  in  flower  in  the  liegonia  house. 
It  has  brown  truncated  bulbs,  a  pair  of  Eucharis- 
like  leaves,  and  an'erect  flower-scape  which  bears  an 
umbel  of  about  half-a-dozen  flowers.  The.se  con- 
sist of  six  segments,  each  about  3  inches  long,  with 
a  tubular  arrangement,  and  slightly  compressed 
laterally.  The  stamens  protrude  an  inch  or  so 
beyond  the  flower  segments,  which  are  of  a  dull 
yellow  colour.  C.  aurantiaca  is  not  a  beautiful 
plant  when  placed  beside  its  brethren,  the  Eu- 
charises,  although  interesting  in  the  structure  of 
its  flowers.  At  least  it  is  worth  knowing,  because 
of  its  resemblance  when  not  in  flower  to  much 
better  garden  plants.  A  figure  of  the  Kew  speci- 
men has  been  prepared  for  the  Soianical  Maga- 
:ine. — B. 

Single  Camellias.— Some  new  seedhng 
single  flowered  Camellias  sent  to  us  by  the  raiser, 
Mr.  Scrase  Dickins,  of  Coolhurst,  Horsham,  dis- 
close quite  a  new  and  unlooked-for  type  of  flower 
beauty.  Single  and  half-double  Camellias  have 
been,  and  still  are,  common  enough  in  gardens, 
but  those  now  before  us  are  quite  a  distinct  race, 
different  from  the  ordinary  large  and  coarse  single 
Camellias.  Keeping  a  sharp  look  out  for  the  best 
single  sorts  he  could  find,  and  by  raising  quanti- 
ties himself  and  selecting  the  finest,  Mr.  Scrase 
Dickins  has  succeeded  in  getting  together  a  collec- 
tion of  most  beautiful  varieties  remarkable  for  the 
refined  form  of  the  flowers,  and  rich  and  varied 
in  colour.  Some  half  dozen  sorts  are  sent,  all 
of  which  have  medium-sized  flowers  with  petals 
of  firm  substance,  and  so  broad  as  to  quite  overlap. 
The  colours  include  a  rich  crimson,  a  carmine,  a 
rose-pink,  a  salmon-pink,  and,  prettiest  of  all,  a 
pure  white.  All  these  have  a  cylindrical  mass  of 
golden-tipped  stamens  in  the  centre,  which  lend 
such  beauty  to  the  flowers.  We  quite  expect  that 
these  single  Camellias  will  be  the  forerunners  of 
a  race  of  varieties  which  will  be  of  great  value  in 
gardens,  and  that  they  will  become  popular  among 
those  who  can  appreciate  real  flower  beauty  goes 
without  sijing.     Mr.  Scrase  Dickins  is  sanguine 


of  eclipsing  even  his  present  set  of  single  sorts, 
as  he  is  employing  every  means  to  do  so.  We  hope 
shortly  to  give  a  coloured  plate  of  these  Camell  as 

in  The  Garden. 
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Varieties  of  Cattleya  Trianse  -We 
have  received  from  'Mr.  Bradshaw,  Baron  Ferdi- 
nand Rothschild's  gardener  at  Waddesdon  Manor, 
flowers  of  three  exceptionally  fine  varieties  of  C. 
Triana?,  each  of  which  it  would  be  diiticult  to 
eclipse,  even  among  the  pick  of  thousands  of  im- 
ported plants.  One  of  these  is  appropriately 
named  venosa,  inasmuch  as  the  labellum  of  the 
flowers  is  abundantly  reticulated  with  veins  and 
stripes,  which  extend  far  into  the  throat.  The 
flower  is  large,  and  the  delicately  tinted  sepals 
stand  out  boldly,  so  as  to  form  a  symmetrical  flower. 
The  second  is  a  magnificent  variety,  at  once  re- 
minding one  of  the  rare  C.  Russelliana,  the  label- 
lum being  of  unusual  brilliancy,  the  colour,  the 
richest  amethyst  imaginable,  being  set  off  by  the 
broad  mass  of  chrome-yellow  in  the  throat.  The 
sepals  are  pale  rose,  rounded  in  outline,  and  very 
broad  ;  this  certainly  deserves  a  distinctive  name. 
The  third  is  not  inferior  to  the  other  two,  but  is 
different,  as  the  labellum  has  a  distinct  defined 
margin  of  rose,  the  body  colour  being  an  intensely 
deep  rich  purple  shaded  with  carmine.  Barely 
have  we  received  three  such  fine  varieties  by  one 
post  as  these. 

Orchids  at  St.  Albans.— Already  the 
liouses  at  Messrs.  Sander's  Orchid  nurseries  are 
putting  on  a  gay  appearance,  and  shortly  there 
will  be  such  a  display  of  Orchid  bloom  as  could 
not  be  seen  elsewhere,  for  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  plants,  particularly  Cattleyas  and  Odon- 
toglossums,  massed  in  the  capacious  houses  will 
be  in  bloom.  At  the  present  time  the  Phalsenopsis 
house  is  the  gayest,  the  plants  being  all  in  the 
height  of  their  fiowering  season.  The  new  house 
specially  built  here  for  Phalajnopsids,  and  which 
was  described  a  short  time  since  in  The  Garden, 
seems  to  suit  the  requirements  of  these  plants 
admirably,  as  the  thick  fleshy  and  spotless  leaves 
and  large  flowers  clearly  indicate.  Some  of  the 
spikes  are  carrying  no  fewer  than  fifty  fiowers,  and 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  house  is  charming  in  the 
extreme.  P.  Stuartiana  is  represented  by  several 
forms,  all  more  or  less  distinct  from  each  other, 
but  there  are  two  which  are  a  long  way  ahead  of 
the  rest ;  these  are  nobilis  andpunctatissima.  The 
first  is  tolerably  well  known ;  the  flowers  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  type,  and  the  spotting  is 
richer  and  more  pronounced.  In  punctatissima 
the  whole  flower  is  completely  covered  with 
minute  dots  in  addition  to  the  usual  spots 
on  the  labellum  and  two  lower  sepals.  It 
is  therefore  most  distinct  and  extremely  lovely. 
There  is  among  the  Schillerianas  likewise  a  great 
variety,  as  may  be  imagined  where  such  quanti- 
ties are  grown.  These  vary  more  in  the  depth  of 
colour  than  in  the  size  of  the  flower,  though  there 
is  one  that  is  much  superior  to  the  others  in  this 
respect,  as  the  blooms  measure  over  3  inches 
in  diameter  and  have  rounded  sepals,  which 
make  a  well  filled  out  flower.  The  colour,  too,  is 
a  deep  rose,  shaded  off  at  the  edges  of  the  sepals 
to  almost  a  white.  Besides  the  commoner  kinds 
of  Cattleyas  in  bloom  there  is  one  that  deserves 
more  notice  from  cultivators  than  it  usually  gets. 
This  is  C.  bogotensis.  The  flower  resembles  that 
of  a  Trian.-B,  but  the  tube  of  the  lip  is  short  and 
thin;  in  this  particular  it  differs  from  Trian.-p,  to 
which  it  is  undoubtedly  nearly  allied.  The  sepals 
of  bogotensis  are  rounded  and  partake  of  the 
form  of  C.  Percivaliana,  while  the  lip  is  deeply 
veined  with  rich  purple,  the  lower  lobe  being 
of  a  deep  plum  colour.  Among  novelties  which 
one  is  always  sure  to  meet  with  here  I  noticed  a 
new  Saccolabium  in  the  way  of  S.  Holfordianum, 
which  has  a  broad,  peculiarly  formed  lip.  It  will, 
I  think,  be  welcome  by  orchidists.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  things  I  noticed  in  a  hurried  run 
round  these  remarkable  nurseries  during  the  past 
week. — Visitor. 
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rush  to  sail  down  the  canal  to  Oban  and  the 
western  isles.  The  greater  part  of  the  visitors  to 
Aberfeldy  proceed  to  Kenmore,  and  from  thence 
over  Loch  Tay  to  Killin.  Comparatively  few 
penetrate  the  wild  grandeur  of  Glen  Lyon,  cele- 
brated in  Fingalian  lore.  The  road  (General 
Wade's)  from  Aberfeldy  to  the  glen  passes  through 
the  village  of  Weem,  in  which  is  Castle  Menzies, 
then  up  the  strath  of  Appin  and  along  the  river 
side    to    Fortingal.      Fortingal,    besides    having 


THE  BLACK  FOPLAK. 

As  a  quick-growing  shade  tree  the  Black  Poplar 

is  unequalled  amongst  the  deciduous  trees  which 

are  perfectly  hardy  in  the  climate  of  Britain.     In 

tolerably  rich  moist  soils  it  soon  attains  a  large 

size,  and  its  general  aspect  in  the  landscape  is 

admirably  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

It   is  found  in   a  wild 

state  nearly  throughout 

the   whole   of    Europe, 

and      is      also     widely 

distributed  in  Northern 

Asia.  The  earlier  Bri- 
tish   floras    claimed    it 

as  a  native  of   Britain, 

but     there    seems      to 

be    no  doubt   that    the 

tree  is  not  really  indi- 
genous.     Some   of    the 

older    writers,   too,    on 

the   other    side   of    the 

Atlantic    classed   it    as 

an   American  tree,   but 

it    is   now    judged    to 

be    an    alien,   and   was 

doubtless    introduced 

from    Europe,   although 

nothing  is  known  of  its 

early  history  either  here 

or  in  the  States.  Per- 
haps, scarcely  any  other 

tree  which  is  cultivated 

to  so  great  an  extent  as 

the     Black   Poplar    has 

"  sported  "  so  little.  Very 

slight  variations  occur, 

it  is  true.  In  the  size  of 

the  leaves  and  the  colour 

of  the  petioles,  &c.,  but 

few  of    the   forms    are 

distinct  enough  to  pro- 
pagate  under    different 

names.     One    of    these, 

however,  has  been  dis- 
tributed from  Conti- 
nental  nurseries   under 

the    name    of     Populus 

fistula.     This   is   in  all 

probability  a  corruption 

of  Vistula,  on  the  banks 

of  which  river  P.  nigra 

grows  to  a  large  size,  not 

nnfrequently  to  a  height 

of  90  feet.  In  the  Im- 
perial  Botanic  Gardens 

at  St.  Petersburg  there 

are  two  enormous  trees, 

one    nearly    6    feet    in 

diameter,  which  are  said 

to  have  been  planted  by 

Peter   the  Great;    they 

are  now  in  a  state   of 

decay.      The    wood    of 

the  Black  Poplar  is  very 

light,  and  by  no  means 

very    valuable.      It    is, 

however,  much  used  for 

carving,    charcoal,     kc, 

and  the  bark  for  tanning. 

In  Holland  it  is  exten- 
sively grown  along  the 

canals,  and  regularly  cut  down  about  every  quarter  '  Roman  remains  and  being  the  reputed  birthplace 

of  a  century.     The  wood  there  is  largely  used  for  |  of  Pontius  Pilate,  is  known  throughout  Scotland 

for  its  famous  Yew  tree.  This  tree,  which  stands 
in  the  kirk-yard,  is  very  probably  3000  years  old. 
In  1771  Pennant  states  that  it  measured  56  feet 
in  circumference.  The  eaten-out  trunk,  which 
now  remains,  is  Si  feet.  In  one  of  the  edicts  of 
James  I.  it  is  enacted  that  on  the  Sunday,  after 
service,  the  men  should  meet  and  practice  archery. 
What  a  number  of  tough  Yew  bows  must  this 
venerable  guardian  of  the  dead  have  afforded  ! 
And  how  different  must  the  Scotch  Sabbath  of 
those  days  have  been  from  what  it  is  now  I  A 
little  way  beyond  the  junction  of  the  Lyon  with 
the  Tay  the  road  bifurcates,  the  less  important 


Black  Poplars  at  Baljlock,  Hythe-on-the-Thames.   Sketched  liy  Alfred  rarsons. 


making  wooden  shoes  and  other  articles. 

Royal  Oardens,  Kew.      Geoeke  Nicholson. 


CONIFERS  AT  CASTLE  MENZIES. 
In  a  paper  descriptive  of  "  Taymouth  in  Winter  " 
I  advised  those  of  yourreaders  who  wished  forgrand 
scenery,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  be  dissociated 
from  horticulture  entirely,  to  take  the  train  and 
let  themselves  be  borne  thither.  The  manifold 
beauties  of  the  Athole  and  Breadalbane  highlands, 
except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  well-known  centres 
like  Pitlochry,  are  apt  to  be  left  unsought  in  the 


eading  to  Fortingal  and  Glen  I^yon.  The  other 
trends  northward  by  the  side  of  the  Keltney  Burn. 
If  a  divergence  is  made  from  the  latter  just  below 
Loch  Kinardochy,  the  traveller  can  proceed  to 
Kinloch  Rannoch,  the  road  going  close  by  Schie- 
hallion.  Even  in  tiie  wild  moor  of  Rannoch  we 
are  not  cut  off  from  horticulture,  for  is  there  not 
Dunalistair,  fair  Dunalistair,  made  beautiful  both 
by  artifice  and  Nature  ?  A  coach  plies  between 
Kinloch  Rannoch  and  Struan,  traversing  Glen 
Erichdie.  At  Struan  is 
a  railway  station  for 
those  whose  cry  is  north- 
ward ho !  and  near  it  also 
are  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  Blair  Castle  for  those 
who  are  not  in  a  desper- 
ate hurry. 

Castle  Menzies  is  situ- 
ated near  the  base  of 
the  Rock  of  Weem.  This 
is  a  hill  which  presents 
an  appearance  of  being 
cut  in  half,  so  precipitous 
and  rocky  is  the  side  it 
presents  to  the  castle ; 
albeit,  trees,  deciduous 
and  evergreen,  have 
managed  to  moor  them- 
selves securely  all  the 
way  up,  and  Rhododen- 
drons are  thriving  in 
the  shallow  rock-im- 
posed soil.  Rising,  as 
it  does,  to  a  height  of 
000  feet  on  the  northern 
side,  the  situation  of 
the  castle  grounds  is 
effectually  screened  from 
all  winds  from  this 
quarter ;  unfortunately, 
however,  it  is  fully  liable 
to  gales  sweeping  up  or 
down  the  Tay  valley, 
and  numbers  of  the  fine 
old  Sycamores  and  other 
trees  in  the  park  have 
suffered  severely.  The 
soil  is  of  an  alluvial  na- 
ture and  of  considerable 
depth.  Sir  Robert  Men- 
zies is  a  very  enthusiastic 
planter.  His  lands  reach 
to  the  moor  of  Rannoch, 
where  his  judicicui 
planting  has  done  much 
to  vary  and  add  a  little 
shelter  to  this  drear 
abode  of  sheep  farmers. 
He  is  a  far  -  and  -  wide 
traveller  himself,  and  has 
had"  intimate  relations 
with  such  collectors  as 
Jeffrey  and  Browne.  In 
the  kitchen  garden, 
wliich  is  situated  on  the 
steep  slope  of  the  Rock  of 
Weem,  is  a  very  interest- 
ing nursery  of  seedling 
trees.  All  the  seed  sown 
has  been  collected  for  Sir 
Robert  in  its  native  habi- 
tats. Grafted  trees  are 
notoriously  not  so  suc- 
cessful as  seedlings ;  and  if  Deodars  are  to 
become  fine  tall  trees  in  Scotland,  it  must  be  from 
seedlings  exposed  to  every  chill  wind  from  their 
birth. 

There  were  quite  .5000  young  Albertianas.  This 
has  proved  itself  to  be  one  of  the  hardiest  and 
fastest  growing  of  all  the  Firs.  Enormous 
numbers  have  been  planted  all  over  the  estate, 
including  bleak  Rannoch.  It  is  pleasant  to  be 
able  to  forecaste  in  the  mind's  eye  what  a  beauti- 
ful  verdurous  appearance  a  wood  of  this  tree  will 
present  throughout  the  whole  year.  Its  only 
real  rival  among  the  introductions  of  this  half 
century  for  hardihood  and  quick  growth  com- 
bined is  Abies  grandis.    Large  quantitiesof  seed- 
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lings  are  being  raised  of  Finns  Coulteri  and  con- 
torta  and  of  Salisburia  adiantifolia.  From 
Chinese  seed  tiiere  are  thousands  of  Cryptomeria 
elegans  under  the  name  of  Soojo.  A  stock  of 
Pinus  tuberoulata  and  a  pretty  golden  tinged  one 
under  the  name  of  Matzu,  both  from  China,  are 
growing  up  with  very  few  gaps.  The  Deodars, 
from  Indian  seed,  are  very  strong  and  vigorous. 
The  fresh  and  glowing  neutral  tints  from  a  plot  of 
foot-high  Deodars  are  peculiarly  beautiful.  Ad- 
joining are  rows  of  Thuja  Lobbi  from  home-saved 
seed  off  a  tree  imported  from  British  Columbia. 
A  batch  of  young  Pernettyas  completed  a  remark- 
ably interesting  nursery.  The  view  from  where 
they  are  growing  is  very  extensive,  taking  in  as 
it  does  the  Tay  from  its  etlluence  from  the  loch. 
Drammond  Hill  and  I'.en  Lawers,  and  the  other 
hills  girting  the  loch  are  plain  as  plain  can  be  ; 
forty  miles  off,  but  distinctly  visible,  is  Ben  More. 
On  a  winter's  day,  when  the  snowy  caps  are  glis- 
tening radiantly  in  the  sunlight,  rivalling  the 
gleam  of  the  winding  river,  when  the  russet  hue 
of  tlie  leafless  trees  is  sharply  contrasted  with  the 
whitened  fields,  well — one  forgets  the  cold. 

The  trees  in  the  grounds  have  a  great  reputation 
in  Perthshire,  but  they  are  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing. It  is  very  true,  as  Wendell  Holmes  says  in 
his  delightful  causer ie  about  trees  (those  with  a 
girth  of  20  feet  he  styled  his  children),  that  "pro- 
vincialism knows  no  limits."  A  Wellingtonia  that 
would  strike  a  southerner  as  nothing  out  of  the 
common  is  boldly  claimed  to  be  the  tallest  in 
England.  Mr.  Hunter  in  his  "  Woods  and  Forests 
of  Perthshire"  makes  the  same  statement.  His 
is  the  journalistic  pen  of  a  ready  writer;  such 
pens  are  apt  to  run  away.  Picea  Nordmanniana 
is  represented  by  two  or  three  well-grown  speci- 
mens. Comparing  it  with  the  specimens  of  nobilis 
here,  one  would  affirm  that  it  is  altogether  a 
stronger  and  stiffer  grower,  and  better  able  to  keep 
its  head  on  daring  stress  of  weather.  The  gale  of 
January  27, 1884,  did  great  damage  at  Weem,and 
took  two  or  three  of  the  largest  branches  off  a  fine 
Sycamore,  with  girths  of  L'S  feet  and  18  feet 
C  inches  at  heights  from  the  ground  of  1  foot  and 
5  feet.  Other  colossal  deciduous  trees  are  a 
Spanish  Chestnut,  21  feet  3  inches  at  a  height  of 
3  feet,  and  a  Tulip  Tree  10  feet  fi  inches  at  the 
same  altitude.  Up  the  Rock  of  Weem,  although 
contrary  to  expectation,  will  be  found  many  mas- 
sive Weymouth  and  Scotch  Pines  and  Spruces. 
The  castle  itself,  a  good  part  of  which  dates 
from  1.571,  is  picturesque  both  from  construction 
and  position. 

The  best  conifers  are  planted  between  the  castle 
and  the  chief  entrance.  Many  are  too  much 
sheltered  by  growing  surrounded  by  wood,  and 
have  become  drawn  up  and  rather  lanky  in  appear- 
ance. Nevertheless,  the  lessons  that  can  be  learned 
from  them  are  valuable.  None  but  the  hardiest 
will  succeed  here,  and  as  a  great  deal  of  the  plant- 
ing took  place  soon  after  the  introduction  of 'the 
various  trees,  enough  time  has  elapsed  to  make 
them  good  objects  for  criticism.  Of  coarse  there 
may  be  reasons,  other  than  surface  ones,  why  such 
and  such  a  tree  is  unhappy,  and  trees  that  fail 
here  may  be  doing  well  in  equally  unfavourable 
districts  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  cry  of  "  cave  " 
from  an  inspection  of  these  trees  ought  to  be 
valuable. 

Pinus  Jeffreyana,  ponderosa,  Pinaster,  exoelsa, 
and  macrocarpa  do  not  seem  at  home.  ISut  mon- 
ticola  and  Cembra  are  as  vigorous  as  could  be 
wished.  One  of  the  specimens  of  Cembra  is  grand 
in  every  sense.  The  monticolas  are  younger  trees, 
but,  as  at  Murthly,  robust  and  quick  of  growth. 

Picea  grandis,  which  is  every  whit  as  hardy  as  a 
Silver  Fir,  is  perhaps  the  fastest  growing  tree  on 
the  estate.  Although  the  leaders  have  been  known 
to  be  .1  feet  in  height,  they  seem  to  bend  with  and 
not  to  resist  the  wind,  and  consequently  few  are 
whirled  earthwards.  The  best  Albertiana  is  64 
feet  high.  When  I  state  that  it  is  a  seedling 
raised  from  home-grown  seed,  your  readers  will 
cease  to  question  if  Sir  Robert  is  in  error  in  plant- 
ing it  so  extensively  as  he  is  doing.  Very  few  will 
be  able  to  fix  upon  a  better  Abies  Menziesi  than  this 
— 75  feet  high,  11  feet  3  inches  in  girth  at  3  feet  up. 


Planted  by  the  side  of  a  pond  just  inside  the  lodge 
gates,  its  wide-spreading  branches  are  gently 
laved  by  the  water  and  the  roots  must  be  growing, 
many  of  them,  in  water.  The  very  next  tree  is  a 
tall  Silver  Fir,  with  a  girth  of  14  feet  9  inches  at 
the  same  distance  up  as  the  Menziesi.  To  say  that 
the  Menziesi  was  the  handsomer  of  the  two  would 
not  be  true,  but  that  it  is  of  quicker  growth  is  un- 
doubted. Picea  Lowi  is  very  prosperous  here,  but 
the  annual  growth  is  not  equal  to  that  of  grandis. 
Douglases  are  doing  fairly  well ;  one  is  nearly 
80  feet  in  height,  but  collectively  they  have  not 
the  robustness  displayed  at  Murthly,  Scone,  and 
Stanley.  Young  plants  of  A.  orientalis  and  Al- 
coquiaua  are  growing  well  beneath  the  shelter  of 
trees,  but  they  are  too  small  as  yet  for  any  deduc- 
tions as  to  their  hardihood  to  be  drawn. 

Thuja  Lobbi  (Jlenziesi  it  is  called  here)  is 
thriving,  as  it  invariably  does,  and  so  would 
Sequoia  sempervirens  if  it  were  not  so  cruelly 
lashed  by  the  winds.  Thujopsis  dolobrata  and 
Cupressus  nutkaensis  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
in  regard  to  hardihood,  neither  does  C.  Law- 
soniana ;  but  the  rate  of  growth  of  all  three  is 
much  less  than  that  of  T.  Lobbi.  C.  macrocarpa 
is  a  failure. 

A  Deodar  avenue  was  planted  twenty-nine  years 
ago  ;  the  trees  are  now  30  feet  high.  It  is  doubtful 
if  they  will  ever  be  better ;  many  are  leaderless. 
The  spread  of  the  branches  laterally  is  wide ;  this, 
with  the  many-tinted  foliage,  saves  the  avenue 
from  insignificance.  The  Wellingtonias  planted 
about  the  same  time  are  taller,  but  they  are  thin 
looking  when  one  thinks  of  the  specimens  one 
knows  [in  England.  Here  and  there  it  may  do 
well  so  far  north,  but  we  have  trees  just  as  pretty 
that  can  be  relied  upon,  Cedrus  atlantica  for  one. 

The  glass  houses  are  well  worth  a  visit.  The 
Vines  and  Peach  trees  are  very  old,  but  so  well 
managed,  that  the  results  are  eminently  satis- 
factory. In  one  house  was  a  large  number  of 
seedling  Calycanthuses  from  the  Yellowstone 
Park.  A  large  conservatory  is  entirely  devoted  to 
Camellias.  In  one  part  they  are  arranged  in  pots 
on  a  staging ;  in  the  other,  the  greater,  they  have 
been  planted  so  as  to  form  a  dense  oblong  of 
foliage.  This  thick  Camellia  hedge  is  21  feet 
long,  !)  feet  broad,  and  14  feet  high.  It  has  been 
planted  thirty  years.  The  buds  were  so  close 
together,  that  when  the  flowering  season  comes 
the  blooms  will  touch  ia  almost  every  part.  They 
are  allowed  as  little  artificial  heat  as  possible. 

A  large  collection  of  fruit  trees  has  been 
planted.  The  French  kinds  of  Pears  grow  freely 
enough  and  form  wide  wall  trees.  They  bear  bat 
sparsely,  however,  and  seldom  mature  the  fruit 
to  any  comparative  degree  of  goodness.  The  old 
native  Pears,  on  the  contrary,  do  excellently  well. 
Hessle,  Moorf owl, and  Swan's  Egg'j  ield  abundantly 
and  are  of  excellent  quality.  Hacon's  Incompa- 
rable and  Winter  Nelis  are  likewise  good,  although 
not  so  prolific  as  the  three  first  mentioned.  Apri- 
cots, Cherries,  and  Plums  do  every  whit  as  well 
as  in  many  lowland  places.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  bush  fruits  and  Strawberries.  The  upper 
part  of  the  kitchen  garden  is  an  Apple  orchard. 
Ten  years  ago  the  trees  were  profitable ;  now,  and 
for  the  last  five  years,  the  yield  has  been  but 
scanty.  It  was  the  same  thing,  I  was  told,  at  Blair 
Castle  gardens.  In  many  instances  the  trees  have 
flowered  well,  but  the  previous  autumns  have  been 
cold  and  sunless ;  consequently  the  wood  has  not 
been  matured.  Spring  frosts  also  in  this  district 
are  very  prevalent,  and  altogether  fruit  culture  is 
an  extremely  difficult  matter  under  such  a  trea- 
cherous sky.  M.  C. 


Cerasus  lllclfolla  (p.  116").— lam  glad  to 
read  Mr.  Nicholson's  account  of  this  shrub,  for  it 
has  been  a  favourite  with  me  for  several  years,  and 
I  have  often  wondered  that  it  is  not  more  grown 
in  the  southern  counties.  Mr.  Nicholson  says  that 
as  far  as  his  knowledge  extends  no  fruit  has  as 
yet  been  produced  in  this  country.  I  have  a  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  once  seeing  a  beautiful  spray 
covered  with  scarlet  fruit  in  The  Garden  otlice, 
but  I  forget  where  it  came  from.  It  is  probably 
rather  tender,  for  after  having  it  for  nine  years  I 


lost  it  in  the  winter  of  1880.  I  have  a  young  plant 
which  last  year  gave  promise  of  fruit,  but  the  fruit 
all  dropped  off  before  it  was  ripe.  I  fancy  it  fruits 
at  Paris.  According  to  Pretzel  and  Lavallee  it  is 
figured  in  Hooker-Beechey  Voy.,  t.  83.— H.  N. 
Ellacombe,  Baton  Vicarage. 


Fruit  Garden. 


APPLE  CULTURE  IN  HEREFORDSHIRE. 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  owners  and  occupiers  of 
large  orchards  in  this  and  adjoining  counties  at 
last  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Apple;  and  it  is  well  they  are  doing  so,  as  it 
has  been  proved  by  the  congress  held  at  Chiswick 
and  the  excellent  report  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Barron 
that  fruit  of  the  finest  quality  can  be  grov  a  in 
this  country.  It  is  also  now  generally  admitted 
that  the  flavour  of  our  own  Apples  is  superior  to 
that  of  Canadian  or  American  fruit,  for  which  we 
have  to  pay  many  thousands  of  pounds  annually. 
With  this  incentive  to  progress,  I  would  strongly 
advise  the  proprietors  of  orchard  lands  to  take  the 
matter  of  renovation  and  improvement  in  hand  in 
a  scientific  manner  and  with  the  full  determina- 
tion that  our  transatlantic  cousins  shall  not  cut  the 
ground  from  under  our  feet  in  our  own  markets. 
In  this  county  (Hereford)  there  are  hundreds, nay 
thousands,  of  acres  of  orcharding  rendered  almost 
valueless  for  potting  purposes  through  the  most 
abject  neglect  of  the  first  principlesof  cultivation. 
Watercourses  are  choked,  the  land  is  water-logged 
for  want  of  draining,  and  the  elements  of  air, 
warmth,  and  light  are  excluded  from  the  centres 
of  the  trees  by  an  accumulation  of  matted  spray 
and  Mistletoe.  Indeed,  to  such  an  extent  has  this 
interesting  parasite  been  allowed  to  flourish,  that 
it  is  questionable  if  the  Mistletoe  growing  in  some 
orchards  would  not,  in  our  large  northern  towns, 
realise  more  than  the  crop  of  Apples.  But  the 
time  for  this  kind  of  cultivation  has  gone  by,  for 
however  pleasing  a  bunch  of  Mistletoe  may  look 
suspended  in  the  hall  or  depending  from  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  it  is  high  time  it  was  pretty  well  thinned 
out  of  our  orchards,  and  there  will  then  be  plenty 
left,  as  it  is  found  growing  on  no  less  than  thirteen 
different  kinds  of  trees  in  this  district  alone. 
Assuming,  then,  that  the  occapiers  of  these  neg- 
lected orchards  have  been  providentially  bitten  by 
the  Apple  mania,  and  have  discovered  that  poor 
washy  cider  at  threepence  per  gallon  does  not  pay 
so  well  as  good  marketable  fruit  at  four  or  five 
shillings  a  bushel,  we  may  now  hope  that  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  improve  these  never-dry.  Lichen- 
bound  trees.  The  first  operation  will  be  the  scour- 
ing out  of  all  watercourses  and  a  thorough  system 
of  drainage,  as  it  is  perfectly  useless  and  hope- 
less to  try  to  grow  good  crops  of  any  kind  where 
the  ground  is  cold  and  full  of  stagnant  water.  It  is 
not  here  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  draining, 
as  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  land  ; 
the  drains  should,  however,  be  sufficiently  deep 
and  near  to  each  other  to  drain  the  water  from 
beneath  the  lowest  roots  of  the  trees.  Good  drain 
pipes  should  be  used,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
lower  stratum  being  stiff  and  clayey  I  would  sug- 
gest filling  in  with  stone  brash  or  some  porous 
material  pervious  to  the  passage  of  air  and  water. 
If  these  materials  cannot  be  obtained,  a  quantity 
of  the  thinnings  from  the  trees  may  be  pressed  in 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  ;  the  use  of  wood  is 
not,  however,  recommended,  as  in  the  course  of 
time  it  begins  to  decay  and  forms  food  for  the  roots, 
which  eventually  choke  up  the  pipes.  If  the  land 
is  not  required  for  grazing  purposes  or  for  tillage 
— as  is  often  the  case  in  this  neighbourhood — the 
beneficial  effects  which  follow  draining  will  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  leaving  the  cuttings  open 
until  the  approach  of  spring,  when  the  partially 
pulverised  soil  can  be  returned  and  the  worst  part 
of  the  clay  can  be  left  on  the  surface  for  future 
management. 

Thinning  and  Peunino. 

Having  brought  the  draining  operations  to  a 
close,  the  next  important  point  will  be  the  re- 
moval of  old  and  worthless  trees,  the  heading 
back  of  others  for  grafting  with  better  kinds,  and 
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the  thinning  out  of  the  heads  of  the  remainder' 
Although  there  is  no  great  art  in  thinning  out  the 
matted  head  of  an  old  standard  Apple  tree,  the 
work  should  be  performed  by  a  man  who  takes  an 
interest  in  pruning  and  knows  how  to  use  his 
tools,  consisting  of  a  billhook,  two  saws,  one  of 
them  with  a  long  handle,  and  a  strong  knife  for 
smoothing  ofE  the  bark  after  the  removal  of  large 
branches.  If  the  trees  are  old  and  have  been 
long  neglected,  the  first  thinning  should  not  be 
too  severe,  otherwise  the  check  might  defeat  the 
object  held  in  view ;  therefore,  the  first  operation 
should  be  the  opening  out  of  the  centre  from  the 
base  upwards  to  let  in  light  aud  air,  and  to  give 
the  pruner  freedom  of  action  in  the  removal  of 
spray  and  interlacing  branches.  When  these  have 
been  cleared  away,  and  each  fine  branch  radiating 
from  the  bole  of  the  tree  has  been  set  free  to  the 
action  of  the  wind,  an  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  clean,  healthy,  fruitful  wood,  the 
final  thinning  of  the  extremities  may  be  allowed 
to  stand  over  until  another  year.  Immediately 
after  each  tree  is  pruned,  scrape  the  main  branches 
and  stems  with  a  piece  of  hoop  iron  to  divest  them 
of  Moss  and  Lichen,  dress  the  largest  wounds 
with  thick  lead-coloured  paint,  and  wash  with  a 
mixture  of  quicklime  and  soot  reduced  to  the  con- 
sistency of  paint  with  hot  water. 
Heading  Back. 
Old,  but  otherwise  healthy,  trees  of  superior 
dessert  kinds  need  not  always  be  removed  root 
and  branch,  as  many  of  them,  after  the  ground  has 
been  drained,  can  be  resuscitated  by  heading  back, 
scraping  and  washing,  to  free^them  from  Moss  and 
the  larvK  of  insects.  When  the  young  growths, 
which  will  be  too  numerous,  are  a  year  old  they 
will  require  j  udicious  thinning  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  well-balanced  head,  and  their  subsequent 
management  will  be  precisely  the  same  as  that 
which  will  apply  to  newly-planted  orchards.  But 
where  the  trees  were  originally  planted  too  close 
together,  the  best  result  will  follow  the  removal 
of  old  trees,  particularly  if  they  are  inferior  sorts 
and  interfere  with  the  full  development  of  others 
which  are  already  profitable.  One  of  the  greatest 
and  most  prevalent  mistakes  in  orchard  planting 
is  overcrowding,  often  with  inferior  kinds  lacking 
quality,  size,  and  colour,  three  points  highly 
essential  to  their  value  when  placed  in  competition 
with  fruit  of  foreign  growth  from  a  brighter  clime 
than  our  own.  ■  Wherever  these  conditions  exist 
the  removal  of  all  second-rate  sorts  should  be 
grasped  with  a  firm  hand,  as  it  cannot  be  too  well 
known  that  strong-growing  kinds  [like  the  Blen- 
heim Orange  produce  the  finest  fruit  where  they 
have  plenty  of  room  for  development  and  exten- 
sion. Moreover,  every  tree  should  stand  clear  on 
its  own  ground  with  sufficient  space  for  getting 
round  it  with  a  ladder  to  handpick  the  fruit. 

Grafting. 
In  many  cider  orchards  in  this  part  of  the 
country  there  are  a  great  number  of  what  are  Iiere 
termed  Kernel  Apples,  or  French  fruit,  from  which 
cider  o£  inferior  quality  is  made.  Bat,  judging 
from  the  excellent  report  of  French  Apples  drawn 
np  by  Dr.  Bull,  of  Hereford,  and  my  neigh- 
bour Mr.  Piper,  of  Ledbury,  who  attended  the 
great  fruit  congress  in  Normandy  last  year,  our  so- 
called  French  kinds  have  no  claim  to  that  country 
at  all,  as  they  saw  nothing  there  like  them, 
neither  were  the  samples  they  took  known  to  the 
French  growers.  The  trees  are,  however,  clean,  free 
growers  and  good  croppers ;  but  the  cider,  al- 
though strong,  is  not  pleasant  to  many  people's 
taste,  and  it  does  not  "  stand  the  cup ;"  in  other 
words  which  may  be  better  understood,  it  turns 
colour  when  drawn  from  the  cask  and  exposed  to 
the  air.  Now,  as  many  thousands  of  these  trees 
exist,  they  are  admirably  adapted  for  grafting 
with  better  kinds,  a  list  of  which  will  hereafter  be 
given.  The  prevailing  mode  of  grafting  in  the 
westlmidland  orchards  is  known  as  the  triangular 
notch  system,  and  is  in  every  way  superior  to  cleft 
grafting,  of  which  it  is  a  modification.  Early  in 
February  the  heads  of  the  trees  are  sawn  off  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  crown  of  the  bole,  and 
the  operation  of  grafting  is  commenced  early  in 
March  and  continued  up  to  the  beginning  of  May. 


The  wood  selected  for  scions  by  native  operators 
would  rather  astonish  an  expert  from  a  metropo- 
litan nursery,  as  nothing  under  two  and  some- 
times three-year-old  wood  is  used.  The  grafts 
are  taken  off  some  time  before  they  are  wanted 
for  use,  and  are  laid  in  to  retard  the  swelling  of 
the  buds.  When  the  proper  time  arrives,  the  expert 
shortens  back  the  previously  lopped  trees,  trims 
the  bark  to  a  smooth  edge,  makes  rather  deep 
saw  cuts,  one,  two,  or  three  in  each  stump,  accord- 
ing to  its  size,  pares  the  edges  smooth  and  about 
half  an  inch  wide  at  the  crown.  He  then  cuts  the 
scion  triangular  shaped,  drives  it  home  with  a 
small  mallet,  making  all  the  edges  of  the  bark 
unite,  ignores  the  use  of  ties  or  ligatures  of  any 
kind,  applies  his  clay,  and  rarely  fails  in  making 
ninety  per  cent.  grow. 

Selection  of  Sorts. 

In  the  selection  of  varieties  for  market  purposes 
soil  and  situation  should  be  taken  into  account, 
and  choice  kinds  that  grow  well  in  the  locality 
should  not  be  overlooked.  On  the  deep  red  marl 
and  red  sandstone  by  which  we  are  surrounded 
well-managed  trees  of  all  kinds  produce  fine  highly 
coloured  fruit,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
cider  is  rich,  sweet,  and  deep  in  colour.  The  lime- 
stone is  equally  favourable  to  the  growth  of  trees 
on  the  Crab  stock,  but  being  thinner  and  colder, 
the  fruit  does  not  colour  so  well,  the  cider  is  not 
so  rich  and  highly  coloured,  and  tender  kinds,  if 
they  fruit  freely,  do  not  always  ripen  up  and  finish 
satisfactorily.  If  the  owner  of  a  warm,  sheltered 
orchard  were  to  consult  a  conscientious  London 
salesman,  he  would  most  likely  say,  "  Work  up  a 
good  stock  of  early  cooking  and  dessert  kinds," 
assigning  as  his  reason  that  the  situation  would 
enable  him  to  get  them  early  to  market,  when, 
considering  that  there  would  be  no  storing  in  the 
fruit  room,  he  would  realise  good  prices.  Amongst 
early  kinds  may  be  mentioned  all  the  Codlin  class, 
including  Lord  Suffield,  the  never-failing  Echlin- 
ville  Seedling,  Hawthornden,  and  Warner's  King. 
These  are  white  Apples,  and  still  head  the  list  of 
early  kitchen  Apples.  In  such  an  orchard,  if 
confined  to  one  early  dessert  Apple  that  would 
sell  well  in  any  market,  I  would  plant  Worcester 
Pearmain.  It  is  not  a  rich  Apple,  but  it  is  very 
prolific,  brilliant  in  colour,  and  fruit  of  it  in 
our  northern  markets  realise  sixpence  a  dozen 
wholesale.  Where  mid-season  kinds  are  grown, 
they  should  be  of  the  highest  standard  quality,  as 
they  win  have  to  compete  with  imported  Emit. 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Ribston  and  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  and  that  universal  favourite,  Blenheim 
Orange,  cannot  be  too  extensively  grown,  as  they 
are  known  everywhere  and  command  the  highest 
prices.  Amongst  late  kinds,  the  handsome  Court 
Pendu  Plat,  known  here  as  Garnons,  or  the  Wise 
Apple,  because  it  flowers  very  late  and  so  escapes 
spring  frosts,  should  be  extensively  cultivated.  It 
does  not  make  a  large  tree,  like  the  Blenheim, 
and  being  in  every  respect  late,  it  requires  a  warm, 
well-drained  soil  and  plenty  of  sun  and  light  to 
colour  it  properly.  There  are,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say,  hundreds  of  varieties  to  choose  from, 
all  of  them  more  or  less  good  in  their  way,  but 
all  of  them  are  not  alike  suitable  for  market 
purposes,  as  has  been  discovered  by  the  growers 
around  London,  who  go  in  for  a  few  of  the  leading 
kinds  that  do  well  on  their  ground  and  are  well 
known  amongst  the  dealers.  New  and  but  little- 
known  kinds  will,  of  course,  be  grown,  and  if  they 
possess  the  points  I  have  named,  viz.,  quality,  fair 
size,  and  colour,  no  power  can  prevent  them  from 
finding  their  way  into  commerce. 

Clearing  up  the  Oechard. 

Assuming  that  the  month  of  March  is  closing 
upon  us,  that  pruning,  thinning,  and  grafting,  or 
heading  back  for  this  operation  have  been  brought  to 
a  close,  it  will  be  high  time  to  see  about  disposing 
of  the  lop,  top,  and  spray.  This  may  be  made 
np  into  faggots,  or,  better  still,  having  been  pro- 
duced by  the  land,  the  best  course  will  be  to  re- 
duce it  to  ashes,  and  if,  in  accordance  with  my 
suggestion,  the  clay  taken  out  of  the  drains  and 
replaced  by  stone  has  not  been  removed,  it  may 
be  charred  at  the  same  time.  IE  the  fires  are 
made  under  the  trees,  care  must  be  observed  in 


their  management,  as  a  bright  blaze  might  do 
injury  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  number  of  well- 
tended  smoke-producing  fires  at  regular  intervals 
would  prove  beneficial  in  destroying  insect  pests 
which  develop  into  what  is  commonly  called 
blight.  The  ashes  will  eventually  be  spread  over 
the  surface,  and  in  the  event  of  the  ground  being 
poor,  the  addition  of  fresh  soil,  road  scrapings,  or 
well-rotted  manure,  in  fact  anything  that  will 
benefit  the  Grass,  will  assist  the  trees  also. 
Eastnor  Casth;  Lcdhwry.  W.  COLEMAN. 

SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN  RASPBERRIES. 
In  many  gardens  Raspberries  are  relegated  to 
some  out-of-the-way  place,  or,  worse  still,  they  are 
dug  between,  and  have  all  their  surface  roots  in- 
jured. In  order  to  give  a  plantation  a  fair  chance, 
select  a  piece  of  light  sandy  land  and  give  it  a 
heavy  manuring,  when  it  should  be  trenched  as 
deep  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  permit,  or  from 
2  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches.  In  doing  this  it  is  not 
advisable  to  bring  the  bottom  to  the  top,  but  simply 
to  break  it  up,  mixing  the  manure  with  it  at  the 
same  time,  as  then  the  roots  of  the  plants  find  it 
out  when  most  needed,  and  feed  on  it  when  carry- 
ing their  fruit.  The  trenching  done,  the  next 
thing  is  to  plant,  and  the  proper  distance  to  put 
the  young  canes  in  the  rows  is  4  feet  apart  and  the 
same  distance  asunder,  placing  them  quincunx 
fashion  ;  after  that  the  canes  should  be  cut  down 
near  the  gronnd,  as  it  is  useless  attempting  to 
take  a  crop  the  first  season.  This  being  so,  it  would 
be  waste  to  let  the  land  between  the  plants  be 
idle,  and  therefore  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  Onions, 
or  such  like  low-growing  things  may  be  sown  or 
planted  between,  but  not  sufficiently  near  to  shade 
or  interfere  with  the  Raspberries.  As  soon  as 
these  break  in  the  spring  and  send  up  shoots, 
the  three  strongest  should  be  selected  and  the 
others  broken  of?  or  rubbed  out,  and  when  autumn 
comes  round  it  will  be  necessary  to  decide  how 
these  canes  are  to  be  supported.  Some  use  wooden 
stakes,  but  these  are  objectionable,  as  they  are 
continually  rotting,  and  last,  at  the  longest,  only 
about  two  years,  and  if  they  have  to  be  purchased 
they  become  expensive,  which  being  the  case,  it 
is  better  to  go  to  a  little  more  outlay  at  first 
and  buy  iron  rods,  as  though  dearer  to  begin 
with,  they  become  cheap  in  the  end,  for  they  are 
almost  imperishable  if  the  ends  are  dipped  in  tar 
to  begin  with  and  the  other  part  is  painted. 

The  proper  length  to  have  them  is  about 
a  feet  6  inches,  which  admits  of  4  feet  standing 
clear  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  18  inches  in 
is  sufficient  to  steady  them,  but  they  may  be 
stifiened  considerably  by  slightly  twisting  the 
canes  reverse  ways  up  them  instead  of  just  tying 
them  to  them.  Strained  galvanised  wire  also 
forms  a  good  support  for  Raspberry  canes,  as  the 
canes  may  be  spread  out  singly  and  every  shoot 
exposed,  but  when  wire  is  used  it  is  necessary  to 
have  stout  iron  posts  at  each  end,  or  very  hard 
wooden  ones,  if  they  are  to  be  lasting.  Where 
economy  has  to  be  studied  and  stakes  and  supports 
done  without,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  bring  a  portion 
of  the  canes  over  from  one  stool  to  meet  the  half 
bent  over  from  the  other ;  this  forms  an  arch, 
when  by  tying  the  points  together  they  will  in  that 
way  stand  a  good  deal  of  wind  and  do  very  well. 
After  bearing,  the  point  is  to  clear  away  the  old 
stems  as  quickly  as  possible,  by  doing  which  full 
light  and  air  are  at  once  let  into  the  young  suckers, 
an  important  matter,  as  by  having  full  exposure 
they  ripen  better  and  yield  much  finer  fruit  than 
they  otherwise  would  do. 

The  staking  and  tying  have  been  already  referred 
to,  but  when  the  plants  are  two  years  old  as  many 
as  five  or  six  canes  may  be  left,  but  on  no  account 
should  the  ground  among  them  be  dug  or  forked, 
as  neither  can  be  done  without  disturbing  the  roots. 
Instead  of  the  digging,  when  the  pruning,  thinning, 
and  tying  are  complete,  some  rotten  manure  should 
be  wheeled  on  and  spread  over  the  land  as  a  mulch- 
ing and  so  left  to  rot  away,  as  the  plants  feel  the 
benefit  of  it  when  decomposing  by  having  its  juices 
washed  down,  and  the  shade  it  affords  keeps  the 
soil  moist  by  preventing  evaporation,  which  goes 
on  at  a  great  rate  when  the  surface  is  bare  and  ex- 
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posed  to  the  sun.  There  are  many  sorts  of  Rasp- 
berries, but  none  equal,  taking  all  points  into 
consideration,  to  the  old  Fastolf  and  Yellow  Ant- 
werp, which  are  summer  bearers,  and  the  October 
red  and  yellow  for  autumn,  all  fine-fruited  kinds 
and  of  good  flavour. 

Although  autumn  sorts  bear  on  the  old  or  sum- 
mer wood,  the  best  way  to  treat  them  is  to  cut  them 
down  every  winter  and  top-dress  the  ground  in- 
stead of  letting  the  plants  exhaust  themselves  by 
carrying  two  crops.  To  have  these  autumn  kinds 
good  they  must  have  a  sheltered,  sunny  position, 
or  the  fruit  will  not  ripen.  S.  D. 


EARTHING  UP  STRAWBERRIES. 
"  J.  S.  W."  naturally  enough  is  sceptical  as  to  the 
value  of  earthing  up  Strawberries  because  it  is  a 
practice  but  little  in  vogue  in  this  country.  I 
remember,  however,  that  when  paying  Swanley  a 
visit  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Cannell  conducted  me 
over  some  large  breadths  of  Strawberries  growing 
out  in  the  market  farms  there,  and  I  noticed  that 
the  method  of  keeping  the  ground  clean  was  to 
run  a  moulding  plough  up  between  the  rows 
during  summer,  thus  casting  soil  to  a  depth  of 
some  o  inches  or  -1  inches  over  on  ta  the  plants  in 
the  rows,  not  covering  them  of  course,  but  practi- 
cally earthing  them  up.  One  of  the  objects  sought 
for  in  this  plan  was  to  keep  the  roots  well  sur- 
faced with  soil,  and  I  observed  when  there  in 
midwinter,  and  men  were  engaged  hoeing  about  the 
plants,  levelling  the  soil,  and  destroying  the  weeds 
prior  to  the  passing  through  the  lines  of  a  horse 
hoe,  that  great  care  seemed  to  be  shown  in  keep- 
ing the  loose  soil  well  laid  about  the  plants  as  a 
dressing.  Of  course  it  would  be  absurd  to  adopt 
this  style  of  earthing  or  any  other  merely  to  keep 
old  plantations  unduly  long  in  the  ground,  as  such 
breadths  would  not  be  profitable  in  this  country 
even  if  they  may  be  so  in  America.  A.  D. 


FOREIGN  FRUITS. 
Until  within  comparatively  recent  times  the 
better  kinds  of  fruits  that  found  their  way  to  this 
country  from  abroad  were  confined  to  small,  half- 
green  shrivelled  Tines  from  the  West  Indies  and 
to  indifferent  examples  of  Grapes.  The  latter 
usually  made  their  appearance,  packed  in  barrels, 
in  autumn,  and  they  still  come  in  quantities,  but, 
like  the  I'ines  just  named,  do  not  much  interfere 
with  the  early  or  mid-season  fruit  of  home  pro- 
duction. The  natural  consequence  of  the  compe- 
tition between  home  and  foreign-grown  fruits  has 
had  the  effect  of  bringing  down  prices,  even  for 
the  best  quality,  to  a  point  that  a  few  years  back 
would  have  been  set  down  as  unremuuerative,  at 
least  to  such  of  the  home  producers  as  have  to 
reckon  the  cost  of  production.  In  reference  to 
this  there  is  one  thing  that  cannot  fail  to  be  clear 
to  anyone :  if  the  prices  that  the  best  home-grown 
Grapes  now  fetch  leave  anything  appreciable 
after  their  cost  to  the  grower  is  deducted,  the  pro- 
fits a  few  years  back  must  have  been  very  satis- 
factory indeed.  Pines,  it  is  needless  to  say,  are 
now  grown  in  but  few  places  compared  with  what 
they  used  to  be,  a  circumstance  owing  to  two 
causes:  their  use  not  being  so  fashionable  as  in 
times  past,  and  to  the  greater  cost  of  home-grown 
fruit  compared  with  the  foreign  inducing  many 
who  use  Pines  to  buy  what  they  require  rather 
than  incur  the  cost  of  growing  them. 
R  Predictions  are  frequently  heard  that  the  low 
price  at  which  good  Grapes  can  now  be  bought 
for  is  likely  to  cause  their  cultivation  to  be  given 
up  in  many  private  gardens,  owners  buying  what 
they  want,  and  thus  effecting  a  saving.  If  the 
matter  was  likely  to  be  determined  on  a  simple 
question  of  cost,  this  prophecy  might  turn  out  to 
be  correct,  for  the  leading  market  growers,  who 
now  grow  Grapes  by  the  acre,  can  no  doubt  pro- 
duce them  at  a  lower  figure  than  can  be  done  in 
private  gardens;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  a  con- 
sideration of  this  kind  will  influence  more  than  a 
few  individuals.  Gardening  as  it  exists  in  this 
CDuntry  has  so  much  to  commend  it,  that  the 
question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  stands 
low  in  the  calculation  compared  with  that  which 


goes  to  gratify  the  eye,  and  it  may  safely  be  said 
that,  apart  from  their  use,  a  crop  of  well-managed 
Grapes  is  to  most  people  as  pleasing  a  sight  as 
anything  they  meet  with  in  a  garden,  leaving  out 
of  the  question  the  advantage  of  having  them  as 
good  for  eating  as  they  are  to  look  at,  a  condition 
oftener  wanting  than  present  with  foreign  Grapes 
early  in  the  season.  The  same  applies  to  even 
the  best  of  the  foreign  Pines,  confined  as  they 
are  almost  wholly  to  one  sort — the  smooth  Cay- 
enne— which,  although  good  looking  in  its  best 
form,  is  not  equally  good  in  quality.  With  fruit, 
as  with  a  good  many  other  things,  appearance  goes 
a  long  way  with  many  people,  but  not  with  all, 
and  those  who  want  a  Pine  for  eating  as  good  as 
it  can  be  had  will  have  to  fall  back  on  home-grown 
fruit,  such  as  a  Black  Jamaica  or  a  Queen. 

As  to  the  foreign  Strawberries  that  each  season 
make  their  appearance,  gathered  ten  days  before 
they  are  ripe,  and  Cherries  as  hard  as  bullets, 
which,  like  the  Strawberries,  are  so  far  from  being 
ripe  as  to  be  flavourless,  they  find  purchasers  who 
evidently  buy  them  more  for  the  name  of  having 
them  than  for  anything  they  possess  in  common 
with  good  ripe  fruit.  Foreign  Apricots  are  better 
in  appearance  than  the  Peaches  that  reach  us  from 
abroad,  but  at  best  they  are  comparatively  so  far 
flavourless,  that  it  is  a  wonder  the  quantities  that 
come  ever  find  buyers;  their  texture,  like  that  of 
all  the  soft  fruits  named,  is  such  that,  even  with  all 
the  despatch  possible  in  bringing  them  over,  they 
require  to  be  gathered  before  they  possess  little 
more  than  a  trace  of  their  natural  flavour. 

The  same  remark  appliep,  only  in  a  less  extent, 
to  soft  fruits  of  English  growth  that  are  marketed. 
To  admit  of  their  travelling  without  braising  and 
their  keeping  sound  until  disposed  of  they  must 
be  gathered  two  or  three  days  at  least  before  they 
are  ripe,  a  circumstance  which  causes  them  to  be 
so  far  deficient  in  flavour  as  not  to  bear  compari- 
son with  the  same  kinds  if  allowed  to  remain  until 
quite  matured.  Anyone  who  has  had  experience 
with  the  kinds  of  fruit  named  cannot  fail  to  have 
noticed  that  it  is  during  the  last  two  or  three  days 
when  the  ripening  process  is  completing  that  full 
flavour  and  sweetness  are  acquired.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  soft  fruits  which  have  reached  this 
stage  are  useless  for  market  purposes— a  fact 
which  shows  conclusively  that  those  who  would 
have  them  as  they  should  be  must  grow  their 
own.  T.  Baines. 


Does  canker  injure  fruit?— None  of 
your  correspondents  who  have  written  on  canker 
in  Apple  trees  have  referred  to  this  point.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  it  must  do  so ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  cankered  trees  bear  fruit  freely,  and 
it  is  a  common  notion  among  old  gardeners  that 
some  varieties  of  Apple  trees— Collins,  for  in- 
stance— do  not  bear  till  they  become  cankered. 
This  notion  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that 
canker  is  so  apt  to  show  itself  when  young  trees  are 
beginning  to  bear.  I  have  small  experience,  most 
of  my  trees  being  young,  but  the  best  bearing 
tree  I  have  is  an  old  Nonpareil,  which  is  scarred 
all  over  by  old  and  deep  canker.  It  will,  I  think, 
interest  many  of  your  readers  if  some  of  your 
experienced  growers  will  report  whether  canker 
affects  (1)  the  quantity  of  fruit,  (2)  its  quality  as 
to  flavour,  (3)  its  keeping  power,  and  (i)  its  lia- 
bility to  attacks  from  insects. — W.  M.  C,  Claj>ton_ 

Fruit   prospects   In   the  south.— If  a 

backward  condition  of  the  flower  buds  will  help  us 
as  regards  having  a  good  fruit  crop  we  ought  to 
have  a  grand  fruit  harvest  this  year ;  even  in 
this,  the  most  southern  part  of  Hampshire,  fruit 
buds  as  yet  show  scarcely  any  signs  of  moving  ;  yet 
they  are  plentiful  enough  on  nearly  all  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  and  bushes.  My  impression  is  that  the 
thorough  ripening  which  the  wood  got  last  year 
has  much  to  do  with  the  dormant  state  of  the  buds 
this  spring,  as  we  have  ample  evidence  that  half-ri- 
pened wood  hardly  takes  any  perfect  rest ;  on  such 
wood  the  leaves  hang  until  the  buds  are  again 
active,  but,  thanks  to  an  exceptionally  fine  autumn, 
the  wood  ripened  thoroughly,  and  the  foliage  died 
off  with  that  fiery  tint  that  one  delights  to  see  late 


in  the  season,  Pear  trees  being  especially  rich  in 
colouring.  Though  we  have  had  no  severe  frost, 
the  winter  has  been  cold  and  dull ;  consequently 
vegetation  has  made  less  progress  than  in  seasons 
when  severe  frosts  at  night  are  followed  by  bright 
sunshine  by  day.  I  find,  too,  by  comparing  dates 
that  hardy  spring  bulbs  are  very  late  in  putting  in 
their  welcome  appearance  this  spring. — James 
Gboom,  Oosj/ort. 
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PRIMULA  FROM  BURQHLEY. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  Mr.  Richard  Gilbert  sent  us  an 
account  of  his  mode  of  growing  double  Primulas, 
and  along  with  it  a  specimen  of  his  growth.  An 
engraving  of  this  plant  we  now  reproduce.  Mr. 
Gilbert,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  originator 
of  numerous  beautiful  varieties  of  double  Chinese 
Primulas,  some  of  which  were  illustrated  in  colour 
in  The  Garden  some  five  years  ago.  The  value 
of  double  Primulas  as  winter  flowers  cannot  well 
be  over-estimated,  and  now  that  they  are  compara- 
tively cheap,  every  greenhouse  should  contain 
them.  So  much  has  been  written  from  time  to 
time  in  The  Garden  respecting  their  culture,  that 
but  little  is  left  to  be  said  on  that  subject.  Mr. 
Gilbert's  most  recent  account  in  reference  thereto 
will  be  found  at  page  528  of  our  last  volume. 


CHINESE  PRIMROSES  IN  AMERICA. 
These  charming  plants  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  by  care- 
ful cross-breeding  and  judicious  culture.  The 
flowers  h.ave  been  materially  increased  in  size  and 
enhanced  in  colour,  form,  and  substance ;  the 
variety  of  shading  has  been  greatly  extended,  and 
the  habic  of  the  plant  much  improved,  bat  in  all 
this,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  American  florists  have 
no  share.  It  has  been  said  that  Chinese  Primroses 
are  everybody's  plants,  and  it  is  true.  All  in  pos- 
session of  a  frame  or  facilities  for  starting  the 
seed  early,  a  little  common  sense  and  care  in 
summer,  and  a  sunny  window  in  winter,  may  have 
these  beautiful  flowers  in  abundance.  No  green- 
house is  needed,  and  I  know  of  no  other  plant  that 
will  bloom  so  surely,  profusely,  and  continuously 
with  so  little  trouble.  As  an  experiment  I  once 
kept  a  few  plants  for  six  years,  and  during  all 
that  time  I  do  not  think  they  were  out  of  bloom 
eighteen  months.  Of  course,  the  plants  became 
long-legged  and  unsightly,  but  the  flowers  were 
there.  Still,  it  is  much  better  to  grow  new  plants 
every  year  or  two.  Stocky  plants  with  fine  vigorous 
foliage  will  thus  be  ensured,  and  this  is  almost 
as  important  as  the  flowers  themselves.  With 
respect  to  its  foliage,  this  branch  of  the  Primrose 
family  is  most  beautifully  endowed,  and  there  is 
now  a  charming  variety  in  form,  colour,  and  other 
characteristics.  Some  of  the  Fern-leaved  sorts 
are  deeply  serrated  and  crenated,  and  occasionally 
the  leaf  is  lanceolate,  similar  to  the  common 
Fern  itself.  Then  in  most  of  the  coloured  sorts, 
especially  the  doubles,  the  reverse  side  of  the  leaf 
will  be  fuund  brightly  coloured  and  veined,  con- 
trasting handsomely  with  the  fresh  green  of  the 
upper  surface.  Thus  the  Chinese  Primrose  is  a 
charming  plant,  even  when  not  in  bloom,  and, 
though  it  never  flowered  at  all,  it  would  be  worth 
a  place  in  foliage  collections.  The  little  seedlings 
as  they  grow  are  wonderfully  interesting  and 
pretty  in  their  tender  green  woody  freshness.  I 
know  of  nothing  more  suggestive  of  the  cool  and 
shady  wild  wood,  and  the  odour  of  leaf  and  flower 
aptly  augments  this  verdict. 

Single  and  Double  Sorts. 
Double  forms  of  the  Chinese  Primrose,  I 
think,  came  in  cultivation  some  years  after 
the  introduction  of  the  single  flowers,  and  then 
not  more  than  one  or  two  colours  could  be  had 
double  until  within  the  last  decade.  I  well  re- 
member the  pleasing  impression  made  upon  my 
mind  by  the  coloured  plate  published  in  The 
Garden  about  five  years  ago.  It  represented  the 
attractive  new  doubles  raised  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  of 
Burghley,  and   afterwards  sent    out  by   Messrs. 
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Osborn.  I  tried  to  plan  a  way  to  get  some  of  the 
plants  here,  but  failed,  and  now  I  have  at  least 
one  on  my  window-shelf  which  is  identical  with  one 
of  those  figured,  and  it  is  grown  from  seed. 

There  has  been  some  controversy  over  the  com- 
parative value  and  attractiveness  of  singles  and 
doubles,  some  preferring  one,  others  the  other. 
Now  I  want  both,  claiming  they  are  equally  effec- 
tive, each  in  its  place.  I  shall  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  stiff-necked  professional  florist  who  wants 
a  bold,  flat,  uncrampled,  staring,  glaring  surface 
on  his  flowers,  and  sees  little  or  no  beauty  in  the 
many  crimpy  petals  of  the  double.  The  single 
Primrose  is  unquestionably  the  most  attractive 
and  showy,  though  I  prefer  in  them  a  little  crowd- 
ing and  overlapping  of  the  petals,  just  enough  at 
least  to  give  a  flight  fluted  surface ;  it  seems 
more  graceful  than  the  cold  saucer  aspect  other- 
wise presented.  But  I  like  the  full  double  flowers 
equally  well,  and  they  are  much  more  enduring. 
The  corolla  does  not  leave  the  calyx  as  in  the 
single  forms,  which  drop  it  soon  after  expansion. 
The  doubles  are  thus  much  more  valuable  for 
bouquets,  and  remain  fresh  longer  on  the  plants. 
For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  they  should  be  in 
every  collection.     They  can  now  be  had  in  a  great 


'  and  is  quite  as  attractive.  In  regard  to  size,  if  I 
'  can  get  a  diameter  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  my 
Primroses  it  is  enough.  This  tendency  to  colossal 
magnitude  and  monstrosity  in  our  gardens  of  late 
years,  both  in  the  floral  and  vegetable  departments, 
is  distasteful  to  me.  This  great  clamour  for  every- 
thing big  seems  absurd,  at  least  in  the  realm  of 
Flora.  Sature  has  not  made  the  exquisite  Lily  of 
the  Valley  very  big,  but,  oh,  how  beautiful  it  is  1 
and  who  would  tolerate  it  any  larger  ?  And  yet  I 
know  florists  want  large  saucer-eyed  Primroses. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  writers  in  speaking 
of  the  Primula  family  should  be  more  explicit 
and  designate  which  branch  or  species  is  meant. 
The  Auricula-leaved  kinds  are  quite  distinct  from 
the  Chinese  and  require  different  treatment.  Why 
not  adhere  to  the  term  "  Chinese  Primrose "  in 
referring  to  the  latter  and  use  the  generic  name 
"  Primula  "  to  cover  the  other  species,  including 
P.  vulgaris,  P.  veris,  P.  elatior,  and  the  other 
forms,  save,  perhaps,  Polyanthus,  which  is  now 
generally  known  by  that  name  ?  It  would  prevent 
much  confusion,  I  think.  As  a  case  in  point  I 
note  the  excellent  article  of  Mr.  Gilbert  on 
"  Double  Primulas  and  their  Culture "  in  the 
current  issue  of  The  Garden  now  before  me. 


A  double  white  Chinese  Primula  grown  at  Borghley. 


variety  of  shades  in  your  country,  but  not  in  ours, 
as  the  old  white  seems  to  be  about  the  only  double 
offered  at  the  florists'  shops  in  America.  And, 
what  is  still  more  strange  here,  very  few  of  the 
single  Primroses  in  any  colour  are  offered  for  sale 
or  grown  for  market  in  any  shape ;  in  fact,  the 
Chinese  Primrose  is  comparatively  unknown  in  this 
country,  except  the  old  double  white,  which  is 
usually  kept  in  stock  by  every  florist,  and  this  is 
generally  considered  somewhat  difficult  to  propa- 
gate, and  the  price  is  often  high.  Very  little  is 
known  here  of  the  many  excellent  features  pos- 
sessed by  this  plant  for  window  culture.  When 
its  habits  and  beauties  are  better  understood,  it 
will  replace  many  other  plants  now  used  so  unsuc- 
cessfully in  window  gardening. 

The  semi-doubles  are  also  very  pretty  and  effec- 
tive. These  do  not  drop,  and  the  little  tuft  of 
petals  in  the  centre  is  pleasing.  They  come  readily 
from  seed  and  bloom  abundantly  in  varying 
shades  of  colour,  ranging  from  pure  white,  through 
the  faintest  blush,  light  and  deeper  pinks,  and 
darker  reds,  magenta,  crimson,  and  purple. 

Another  pleasing  feature  of  the  newer  Primroses 
is  the  fringed  or  fimbriated  margin  of  the  petals. 
This  adds  much  to  their  beauty  and  is  considered 
indispensable  to  a  perfect  Primrose  by  most  florists. 
The  points  of  a  well-formed  specimen  now  are 
size,  substance,  form,  and  fringe  ;  and  of  late  the 
character  and  colour  of  the  eye  or  throat-margin 
has  become  important,  and  florists  have  laboured 
to  get  a  clear,  well-defined  lemon  colour  at  this 
central  point.  And  yet  I  do  not  know  but  the  usual 
light  pea-green  of  Nature  harmonises  just  as  well 


How  many  outside  of  professional  florists  will 
understand  to  which  species  he  refers  ?  When  it 
is  remembered  there  are  now  over  200  known 
species  belonging  to  the  genus  Primulacese,  it 
would  seem  that  some  careful  distinction  should 
be  observed. 

Early  last  spring  I  procured  three  packets  of 
the  best  Chinese  Primrose  seed  to  be  had  in  New 
York.  One  was  from  double  scarlet  flowers, 
another  best  Fern-leaved  sorts,  and  the  other  from 
Holborn  Prize  specimens— so  marked,  at  least.  I 
planted  carefully  on  gentle  bottom-heat  in  the 
latter  part  o£  April.  A  fair  proportion  germinated 
promptly  of  two  of  the  packets,  especially  the 
double  seed ;  only  two  plants  started  of  Ilolborn 
Prize,  however.  All  grew  nicely,  and  I  was  much 
interested  in  the  pretty  little  seedlings.  They  were 
potted  singly  and  repotted  as  became  necessary. 
In  regard  to  their  special  treatment,  previous 
numbers  of  The  Garden  have  contained  ample 
directions,  and  I  will  not  repeat  them  now.  Before 
the  end  of  September  the  plants  had  attained 
vigorous  growth,  flower-stalks  were  pushing  up, 
and  two  or  three  were  already  in  bloom.  On  the 
approach  of  cold  weather  I  transferred  the  entire 
collection  to  a  sunny  bay  window  in  my  study, 
keeping  the  plants  in  4 -inch  pots  for  the  most 
part  and  giving  them  full  light.  I  was  very  proud 
of  them  then,  and  have  been  still  more  pleased 
ever  since.  Early  in  November  nearly  every 
plant  was  in  bloom,  and  they  have  afforded  a 
gorgeous  shower  of  blossom  ever  since.  They 
average  twenty-five  flowers  each  continually, 
and  one  has  thirty-five  now.    I  have  three  full  and 


beautiful  doubles,  two  extra  full  and  perfect; 
colour  pink-magenta,  as  near  as  I  can  describe  it, 
on  obverse  side  of  lower  petals  and  reverse  side 
of  centre  row,  other  sides  much  lighter  shade, 
forming  a  pleasing  contrast  by  the  plaited  ruffles 
into  which  the  petals  are  crowded.  Then  the 
margins  are  delicately  and  regularly  fimbriated. 
These  continue  to  bloom  profusely;  flowers  IJ 
inches  in  diameter,  foliage  good,  maroon  under- 
side and  leaf-stem.  Then  I  have  five  very  attrac- 
tive semi-doubles,  varying  in  shade  from  the 
faintest  pink  to  a  much  deeper  hue.  They  have  a 
tuft  of  petals  in  the  centre  in  addition  to  the 
main  row.  One  of  these  latter,  strange  to  say, 
came  from  the  Fern- leaved  packet.  Another  has 
a  bright  pea-green  centre  surrounded  by  light 
pink,  much  of  the  central  tuft  being  green,  the 
flower  presenting  a  novel  effect.  The  other  six 
plants  obtained  from  the  double  seed  are  single 
flowers,  and  most  of  them  are  exceedingly  attrac- 
tive, varying  in  size  from  1^  inches  to  l|  inches. 
Light  and  deep  pink,  crimson,  lilac,  and  purple 
are  the  colours.  Some  of  them  have  canary-yellow 
eyes  edged  with  a  margin  of  white  ;  all  the  stained 
centres  are  very  showy  ;  some  are  six-pointed  and 
have  six  petals  instead  of  five ;  all  are  a  mass  of 
bloom,  and  most  of  the  margins  are  beautifully 
fringed. 

Of  Fern-leaved  I  have  five  beautiful  Vfhites, 
the  flowers  being  large,  pure  white,  nicely  fringed, 
and  bright-eyed.  The  foliage,  however,  is  not  very 
much  more  ferny  than  that  of  other  kinds,  with 
one  exception,  and  in  that  specimen  I  think  I 
have  a  valuable  acquisition  in  the  shape  of  a  Fern 
leaf.  The  plant  came  up  late  and  is  yet  quite 
small,  but  the  leaf  is  already  5  inches  long  by 
half  as  wide ;  it  is  deeply  and  closely  furrowed, 
and  the  edge  is  serrated  like  that  of  a  Fern.  The 
flower  is  white  and  large  ;  it  is  in  a  3-inch  pot. 
Another  Fern  kind  has  large  light  pink  flowers  in 
abundance.  Of  the  Holborn  Prize  I  had  only 
a  few  seeds,  only  two  of  which  germinated,  but 
both  are  very  beautiful.  One  is  a  velvety  lilac, 
varying  from  light  to  quite  a  deep  purple ;  the 
other  has  the  faintest  tinge  of  lavender,  almost 
white.  Both  are  unique  and  delicate  ;  flowers  very 
large  and  exquisitely  fimbriated,  and  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly floriferous.  This  seed  was  a  recent 
importation,  and  proves  to  be  very  choice.  Such 
is  a  hurried  outline  of  my  success  with  Primula 
seedlings,  and  I  am  delighted  with  the  attractive 
collection  of  plants  thus  obtained.  They  will 
doubtless  remain  a  mass  of  bloom  for  many 
months  to  come.  In  conclusion,  my  advice  to 
every  lover  of  winter  flowers,  and  especially 
window  gardeners,  is,  procure  the  choicest  Primula 
seed  only,  no  matter  about  the  cost,  and  then 
plant  carefully,  give  proper  attention  afterwards, 
and  they  will  not  fail  to  reward  you  bountifully. 

Kingston,  N.Y.  H.  Hendricks. 


A  FEW  GOOD  PLANTS. 
A  very  useful  plant  for  this  month  is  Toxicoph- 
Ifea  spectabilis.  It  has  a  white  Bouvardia-like 
flower  with  a  pleasant  fragrance.  It  is  very  easy 
to  cultivate  and  well  worth  growing,  owing  to  its 
coming  into  flower  in  winter.  A  striking  plant  is 
Gynura  aurantiaca.  The  stem  and  the  back  of 
the  leaves  are  covered  with  purple  hairs.  This 
colour  is  so  variable  when  watched  at  different 
angles,  as  to  appear  like  shot  silk.  A  small  plant 
of  it,  with  a  shield  of  Anthurium  Warocqueanum 
behind  it,  makes  a  curious  combinaiion.  The 
inexperienced  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  plants  will  stand  a  sustained  residence  in- 
doors. Here  are  three  about  which  there  need  be 
no  hesitation,  viz.,  Farfugium  grande,  Aspidistra 
lurida,  and  Curculigo  recurvata  argentea.  This 
last  mentioned  has  been  known  to  stand  in  a  res- 
taurant for  over  two  years  without  showing  signs 
of  failing  health.  A  good  Palm  for  table  decora- 
tion, and  quite  as  graceful  as  Cocos  Weddelliana, 
is  Calamus  ciliaris.  Finally,  a  great  deal  more 
use  might  be  made  in  conservatories  and  green- 
houses than  what  is  of  the  climbing  New  Zealand 
Fern,  Arthropteris  filipes.  It  is  a  dwarf  growing 
little  plant  that  will  cling  to  a  piece  of  wood  or 
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overrun  any  bare  corner  in  a  conservatory  rock- 
work,  and  go  no  farther. 

Crowea  latifolia  has  handsome  violet-col- 
onred  flowers,  and  keeps  on  producing  them 
till  the  end  of  January.  It  is  not  of  much  use  as 
a  flower  for  cutting,  but  for  a  warm  conservatory 
it  will  be  found  very  serviceable.  Correa  magni- 
fica  is  more  interesting  than  pretty.  But  both 
these  epithets  can  be  applied  to  Correa  ventricosa. 
Young  plants  in  small  pots  are  now  flowering  pro- 
fusely. It  is  available  for  table  or  room  decora- 
tion, and  also  in  some  degree  for  bouquet-making. 
It  is  curious  why  more  people  do  not  grow  Zephy- 
ranthes  (Amaryllis)  Atamasoo  and  one  or  more  of 
the  pinky  varieties ;  they  will  stand  gentle 
forciug  very  well.  Another  greenhouse  flower,  of 
vfhich  the  merits  are  pretty  well  known  is  Hib- 
bertia  Reidi.  I  call  attention  to  it  as  being  a 
good  free-flowering  plant  for  anyone  who  may 
only  have  one  or  two  houses,  and  is  shy  of  making 
additions,  on  the  ground  that  they  will  not  do 
with  him  as  well  as  with  his  better-off  neighbours. 

M.  C. 


GRAFTING  EPIPHYLLUMS. 

Few,  i£  any,  stove  plants  are  of  more  value 
than  Epiphyllums,  as  they  come  in  at  a  season 
when  flowers  are  scarce  and  last  a  long  time 
in  perfection  ;  moreover,  they  admit  of  being 
grown  in  a  variety  of  ways.  They  may  be 
had  either  as  dwarf  pyramids  or  standards,  or 
by  grafting  on  the  Pereskia.  made  to  hang  down 
from  the  rafters.  If  this  last  mode  of  cultivating 
them  be  decided  on,  the  way  to  proceed  is  to  run 
the  Pereskia  up  from  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
when  it  reaches  the  top  or  has  got  to  the  desired 
height,  it  should  be  stopped  and  the  grafting  pro- 
ceeded with.  Now  is  a  good  time  for  carrying  out 
the  operation — i.e.,  as  soon  as  the  Epiphyllums 
have  done  blooming  and  before  they  start  into 
growth.  The  grafting  is  a  very  simple  process ; 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  a  cut  in  the  side 
of  the  Pereskia  extending  about  a  quarter  of  the 
way  through  the  stem  and  in  length  half  an  inch, 
when  all  will  be  ready  for  the  graft.  This  should 
consist  of  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  of  shoot, 
which  should  be  trimmed  wedge  fashion.  It  may 
then  be  put  into  the  cut  made  in  the  stock  and 
there  secured  by  binding  a  little  Moss  over  and 
carefully  tying  all  together,  after  which  all  that 
is  necessary  is  an  occasional  syringing,  to  keep 
the  scions  from  flagging  till  the  two  have  united. 
The  proper  distance  apart  in  which  to  place  the 
grafts  is  about  i)  inches  or  a  foot,  which  is  quite 
near  enough  for  plants  on  rafters,  as  the  shoots 
will  meet  and  touch,  but  for  pyramids  they  may 
be  a  little  closer  where  a  fine  effect  is  desired. 
To  have  regular  symmetrical  specimens  the  scions 
should  be  worked  on  different  sides  of  the  stock, 
commencing  at  about  6  inches  from  the  bottom 
and  continuing  on  at  the  same  distance  right  up  to 
the  top.  It'  this  is  done  and  the  grafts  secured  by 
being  tied  in,  as  already  mentioned,  they  will  make 
grand  plants  in  two  or  three  years,  but  if  not 
wanted  larger  they  may  be  kept  to  any  size  by 
annual  pruning  or  shortening  back  of  the  shoots, 
as  when  these  are  severed  at  the  joints  they  break 
again  from  the  points  and  make  the  plants  more 
dense  than  before. 

The  proper  time  to  prune  or  thin  out  the  shoots 
is  immediately  after  the  blooms  fall,  following  on 
which  the  plants  should  be  kept  a  little  drier  to 
give  them  a  slight  rest,  when  by  syringing  and 
raising  the  temperature  they  plump  up,  break 
freely,  and  make  plenty  of  growths.  To  get  this 
firm  and  well  ripened  is  the  next  thing  to  aim  at, 
which  desirable  end  may  be  accomplished  by 
having  the  plants  in  light,  sunny  houses,  with 
little  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  plenty  of 
air  during  the  summer ;  under  such  favourable 
conditions  the  yoang  shoots  cannot  fail  to  become 
thoroughly  hardened,  nor  to  set  an  abundance  of 
buds.  The  most  suitable  temperature  for  Epi- 
phyllums during  the  autumn  and  winter  when  in 
flower  is  from  55°  to  011°,  in  which  degree  of  heat, 
if  dry,  the  blossoms  come  rich  in  colour,  and  do 
not  damp  or  go  off  nearly  so  quick  as  they  do  if 


subjected  to  the  air  of  a  stove.  To  get  standards, 
nice  straight-stemmed  Pereskias  should  be  chosen 
and  cut  back  to  the  height  required,  when  by  split- 
ting the  top  the  graft  may  be  inserted  there,  where 
it  will  soon  form  a  fine  head.  For  table  decora- 
tion Epiphjlluins  gi'own  in  this  way  are  quite  un- 
surpassed, and  no  one  who  has  heat  enough  and  the 
convenience  to  keep  a  few  should  be  without  one 
or  two  sorts,  the  best  of  which  will  be  found  given 
below.  To  have  Epiphyllums  as  dwarfs  they  must  be 
grown  on  their  own  roots  from  cuttings;  when 
they  only  just  clear  the  top  of  the  pots  they  are 
in,  and  depend  gracefully  down  the  sides, 
they  are  lovely  objects  when  in  bloom  suspended 
in  a  window,  where  they  stand  well  and  make  a 
magnificent  show.  Dwarfs  are  also  very  suitable 
for  cultivating  as  roof  plants  in  small  wire  baskets, 
as  the  Epiphyllum  being,  as  its  name  implies,  an 
epiphyte,  requires  but  little  soil,  and  that  which 
it  does  best  in  is  peat  and  loam,  with  a  good 
sprinkling  of  sand  to  keep  it  open  and  porous. 

Of  varieties  there  are  many,  the  most  distinct 
being  E.  truncatum,  E.  Ruckerianum  superbum, 
E.  Russellianum,  E.  Bridgesi,  and  E.  violaceum. 
Epiphyllums  are  not  at  all  subject  to  insects,  and 
the  only  parasites  that  assail  them  are  green  fly, 
which  sometimes  get  on  at  the  time  of  the  plants 
making  their  growth  or  when  forming  their  flower 
buds,  and  the  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  fumi- 
gate with  Tobacco,  which  will  clear  them  all  off. 

S.  D. 


RHODODENDRONS  IN  POTS. 

Fob  the  decoration  of  conservatories  and  for  af- 
fording a  supply  of  cut  blooms  during  January, 
February  and  March' I  consider  Rhododendrons 
unequalled.  Many  of  the  sorts,  too,  are  singularly 
beautiful,  the  markings  and  colours,  in  my  estima- 
tion, even  surpassing  those  of  the  Indian  Azaleas, 
while  the  foliage  of  many  of  them  is  by  no  means 
to  be  despised.  In  fact,  it  is  the  wealth  of  noble 
leaves  that  sets  off  the  trusses  of  bloom  to  such 
good  advantage,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  also  that 
Rhododendrons  surpass  Belgian  and  Indian  Aza- 
leas. It  must,  however,  be  conceded  that  Azaleas 
are  much  more  floriferous  than  Rhododendrons ; 
but  though  the  trusses  of  the  latter  are  fewer  in 
number,  they  are  more  attractive.  Unfortunately, 
if  they  flower  very  freely  one  season,  the  choicer 
sorts,  unlike  the  old  R.  ponticum,  rarely  set  any 
flower  buds  for  the  nest  season.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  having  two  batches  of  plants  and  forcing 
each  every  alternate  year.  We  have  a  number  of 
strong  old  plants,  which  rarely  fail  to  flower  well 
every  year  on  about  half  the  growths.  They  are 
in  12-inch  pots  and  have  been  so  for  four  years, 
and  at  present  show  no  sign  of  being  in  need  of  a 
shift.  During  summer  they  are  placed  in  a  rather 
cool  i)Osition  and  kept  regularly  watered,  varied 
with  an  occasional  supply  of  weak  liquid  manure. 
When  our  early  Peach  house  is  started — usually 
early  in  December—  Rhododendrons  are  introduced 
into  it,  and  in  about  four  weeks  they  are  in  bloom 
and  fit  for  the  conservatory.  Another  set  of  plants 
succeeds  them  in  the  Peach  house,  while  a  third 
batch  of  plants  open  their  blossoms  in  a  cool  house, 
in  this  manner  maintaining  a  good  succession.  In 
spring  the  plants  are  duly  hardened  off  and  then 
returned  to  their  summer  quarters.  Nothing  could 
be  more  simple  than  this,  and  no  plants  give  us 
less  trouble.  The  smaller  plants  that  show  no  sign 
of  blooming  freely  next  season  are  planted  out  In 
good  light  soil,  and  here,  without  any  very  percep- 
tible increase  in  the  size  of  the  ball,  they  yet 
make  fairly  good  progress,  being  usually  fit  for 
lifting  during  the  second  autumn  after  planting. 
They  are  given  pots  a  trifle  larger  than  the  ball  of 
soil,  and  a  little  good  peaty  soil  is  well  rammed 
round  them.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  convenient 
spot ;  their  pots  are  covered  with  rough  litter  to 
protect  them  from  frost,  and  are  ready  for  forcing 
whenever  they  are  wanted.  We  find  Rhododen- 
dron blooms  to  be  of  great  service;  they  are 
singularly  pretty  and  effective  when  bedded  in 
Moss  and  Fern  fronds  on  the  dinner-table.  The 
trusses  are  used  in  different  fashions  for  two 
nights,  not  necessarily  successive,  and  then  they 
are  broken  up  and  the  individiial  flowers  used  in 


some  sort  of  scroll  work.  The  trusses,  with  or 
without  their  leaves,  are  also  available  for  speci- 
men glasses,  and  large  vases  filled  wholly  with 
Rhododendrons  are  most  imposing.  We  also  break 
up  the  trusses  when  making  hand  bouquets,  the 
flowers  being  formed  into  triplets,  and  when  wired 
and  stemmed  prove  excellent  substitutes  for  and 
more  durable  than  the  flowers  of  Azaleas.  For 
pot  culture  and  forcing  I  prefer  the  early  flower- 
ing hybrids,  and  I  may  add  it  is  not  yet  too  late 
to  procure  any  number  of  them  well  set  with  buds 
from  the  nurseries.  None  are  more  serviceable 
than  the  scarlet,  rose,  and  other  varieties  of 
Nobleanum ;  Blanche  Superb,  pure  white ;  Bril- 
liant, a  good  scarlet ;  Broughtonianum,  rosy  scar- 
let;  Marian,  shaded  pink,  beautifully  spotted; 
Lady  l>uckworth,  clear  pink ;  Auguste  'Van  Geert, 
chocolate-purple,  p  rettily  spotted ;  limbatum, 
white,  crimson  margin  ;  and  campanulatum,  creamy 
white.  These  are  all  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
collection.  W.  I.  M. 


FEEDING  ROOy-BOUND  PLANTS. 

Ir  there  is  one  thing  that  strikes  a  visitor  to  the 
flower  market  in  Covent  Garden  more  than  another 
it  is  the  apparent  disproportion  in  size  of  the  pots 
to  the  plants  growing  in  them,  and  many  wonder 
how  it  is  possible  to  impart  such  vigour,  size,  and 
floriferousness  under  what  in  one  sense  at  least 
must  be  considered  unfavourable  circumstances. 
Take,  for  instance,  Pelargoniums  of  the  show  and 
decorative  types,  18  inches  high  and  as  much 
through,  with  foliage  in  the  perfection  of  growth 
to  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  bearing  a  dozen  trusses 
of  bloom,  all  the  soil  they  have  to  grow  in  in- 
dividually being-  contained  in  the  small  compass 
of  a  ()-inch  pot.  It  is  evident  that  long  ere  such 
plants  arrive  at  their  flowering  stage  they  have 
become  quite  root-bound,  and  that  the  soil  must 
be  almost  deprived  of  its  nutritive  properties. 
Therefore,  to  constant  feeding  in  some  form  or 
another  is  to  be  attributed  the  luxuriance  they 
exhibit,  which  proves  that  the  quantity  of  soil  at 
the  disposal  of  the  roots  is  not  of  paramount 
importance,  and  that  vigorous  development  may 
continue  just  as  well  after  the  compost  becomes 
exhausted ;  i.e.,  if  nutriment  is  given  in  another  way. 
It  is  doubtful  if  this  is  so  well  recognised  as  it 
should  be  by  the  generality  of  plant  growers, 
and  plants  are  often  shifted  on  when  liquid 
or  concentrated  manures  would  serve  the 
purpose  equally  well.  It  also  frequently  happens 
that  for  the  want  of  a  little  timely  feeding  the 
career  of  the  plant  is  so  checked,  that  weeks 
elapse  ere  it  can  recover ;  and  every  plant  grower 
is  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  inducing  free  growth 
when  the  tissues  have  become  hardened  through 
want  of  food  or  some  other  cause.  An  error  often 
committed  is  that  of  allowing  plants  to  absolutely 
need  food  before  it  is  given  them  ;  a  little  ob- 
servation will  enable  anyone  to  accurately  note 
the  moment  when  the  roots  have  thoroughly  per- 
meated the  soil ;  then  a  slight  top-dressing  or 
occasional  supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure  will 
maintain  it  in  fertile  condition.  By  way  of 
experiment  I  grew  a  Vesuvius  Geranium  in  a 
4.^-inch  pot  for  eighteen  months,  and  it  continued 
to  bloom  without  cessation  during  that  time,  pro- 
ducing upwards  of  2Ul)  good  trusses  of  bloom  quite 
equal  to  those  obtained  from  plants  growing  in 
the  open  air.  It  became  at  length  so  large,  that 
the  weight  of  the  pot  and  soil  were  insufficient  to 
keep  it  upright.  Had  it  been  shifted  on  it  might 
have  become  larger,  but  could  not  have  been  more 
floriferous  in  proportion  to  size.  A  slight  dressing 
with  Clay's  fertiliser  from  time  to  time  and  plenty 
of  water  in  fine  weather  sufficed  to  maintain  this 
healthy  vigour. 

A  large  specimen  of  the  old  bronze  Model  has 
been  six  or  more  years  in  the  same  pot ;  the  stem 
is  gnarled  like  that  of  an  old  Oak ;  it  looks  as 
healthy  as  ever  and  makes  good  growth  every 
season.  In  recent  numbers  of  The  Garden  I 
have  alluded  to  the  satisfactory  growth  made  by 
Lilies  and  Callas  when  allowed  to  remain  more 
than  one  year  without  change  of  soil,  and  instances 
are  plentiful  enough  of  Camellias,  Azaleas,  and 
many  other  hard-wooded  plants  remaining  in  the 
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same  pots  for  years  and  yet  continuing  healthy 
and  blooming.  Eoses  being,  as  is  well  known, 
gross  feeders,  would  naturally  be  considered  as 
most  unlikely  to  do  well  without  change  of  soil, 
and  yet  one  of  the  finest  groups  ever  seen  was  that 
exhibited  last  year  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  the 
plants  composing  it  having  been  four  years  in  the 
same  pots.  Their  luxuriance  and  the  size  and  per- 
fection of  bloom  was  the  subject  of  comment  in 
the  gardening  papers,  and  it  was  stated  that  this 
was  obtained  by  applications  of  Clay's  manure  as 
the  plants  appeared  to  need  food.  If  Roses  can 
be  grown  to  such  perfection  in  this  way,  it  seems 
natural  to  suppose  that  most  plants  may  remain 
several  years  without  change  of  soil  if  well  at- 
tended to  in  the  matter  of  feeding. 

As  to  fruits,  we  know  that  Mr.  Rivers  and  others 
have  grown  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  and  other  fruits 
in  the  same  pots  for  years  without  any  lessening 
of  their  fertility,  and  I  have  had  abundant  proof 
that  Strawberries  will  bear  well  under  the  same 
conditions.  At  one  time  we  used  to  grow  a  great 
number  of  pot  Strawberries,  which  remained  from 
two  to  five  years  in  the  same  pots.  If  anyone 
should  doubt  the  quality  of  the  fruit  they  bore, 
all  I  can  say  is  that  it  was  quite  as  good  as  that 
from  young  plants,  and  often  realised  lOs.  per 
pound  the  latter  end  of  May.  The  roots  made  by 
these  old  plants  were  stronger  than  those  made 
by  young  ones,  and  they  naturally  did  not  require 
the  care  in  watering,  the  pots  being  always  full  of 
roots.  During  the  summer  they  had  several  dress- 
ings of  soot  or  some  concentrated  manure,  the 
superfluous  crowns  being  thinned  out  when  they 
began  to  grow  freely.  Soot  is  an  excellent  manure 
for  root-bound  plants,  and  may  be  used  either  in 
a  liquid  state  or  as  a  top-dressing.  If  in  the  latter 
way,  it  should  be  mixed  with  one-third  of  its  bulk 
of  sand,  which  prevents  it  floating  ofi:  when 
watered,  and  binds  it  down  solidly  to  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  The  best  way  of  using  it  in  liquid 
form  is  to  tie  it  up  loosely  in  a  coarse  bag  and  sink 
it  in  the  water  tank ;  then  it  is  quite  free  from 
sediment  and  may  even  be  used  for  syringing.  In 
this  way  it  may  bo  used  freely  with  perfect  safety, 
and  all  root-bound  plants  should  get  it  as  soon  as 
the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  as  it  gives  colour  and 
solidity  without  stimulating  over  much ;  it  pre- 
pares the  way  for  stronger  food. 

Camellias,  Azaleas,  Neriums,  and  peat-loving 
plants,  such  as  Ericas,  Epacrises,  Boronias,  Lesche- 
naultias,  and  to  which  forcing  nitrogenous  manures 
are  not  applicable,  are  all  the  better  for  occasional 
doses  of  soot  water,  especially  in  the  case  of 
specimens  which,  having  come  into  pots  as  large 
as  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  in,  begin  to  look 
yellow.  The  efliect  of  soot  in  such  cases  is  almost 
marvellous,  as  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  the 
foliage  takes  back  the  rich  green  hue  natural  to  it. 
Peruvian  guano  is  a  strong  forcing  manure,  and 
at  one  time  we  used  it  for  pot  Strawberries  from 
the  time  the  first  fruit  set,  using  soot  water 
only  in  the  early  stages  of  growth.  Every 
few  days  we  put  some  in  the  tank,  so  that 
at  each  watering  the  plants  got  a  little. 
Under  this  treatment  they  grew  freely  and  the 
fruit  swelled  up  finely.  Many  complain  that  guano 
burns  the  roots,  but  this  is  caused  by  using  it  too 
strong ;  the  water  should  only  be  just  coloured  and 
should  be  quite  clear.  As  a  top-dressing  guano 
very  quickly  makes  itself  felt,  but  if  the  dressing 
is  not  renewed  in  time  the  plants  soon  go  back 
again.  Under  glass,  too,  one  cannot  use  it  as  a 
top-dressing,  at  any  rate  not  where  the  plants  are 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  there  would  be  danger 
owing  to  the  strong  ammoniacal  vapour.  Clay's 
fertiliser,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  be  perfectly 
safe ;  we  have  employed  it  for  some  years  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  pot  Strawberries,  and  it  takes  the 
place  of  liquid  manure  when  the  fruit  is  swelling. 
It  gives  great  substance  and  vigour  to  the  foliage 
and  size  to  the  fruit.  It  parts  with  its  fertilising 
properties  slowly,  and  does  not  seem  to  lose  them 
when  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  which  cannot  be 
said  of  all  concentrated  manures.  I  have  used  it 
for  various  kinds  of  soft-wooded  plants,  such  as 
old  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Cyclamens,  kc,  and  in- 
variably with  good  results.  J.  Cobnhill. 


Hoya  carnoaa. — 1  have  often  noticed  it 
stated  that  Hoya  carnosa  is  a  stove  plant.  I  have 
had  one  in  my  greenhouse  for  several  years  which 
blooms  profusely  every  season,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  falls  in  winter,  as  it  has  recently 
done  in  the  night,  to  40^,  and  after  the  middle  of  May 
there  is  no  artificial  heat  at  all  in  the  house.  This 
information  may  possibly  be  useful  to  those  who 
having  only  an  ordinary  greenhouse  would  like  to 
grow  this  interesting  and  beautiful  plant. — 
W.  J.  T.,  Bririon. 


Books. 


THROUGH  MASAI  LAND.* 

Tub  preface  to  this  interesting  book  tells  its 
purport.  When  an  author  says,  "1  resolved  to 
clothe  the  bones  of  a  mere  report  in  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  a  narrative,"  the  reader  expects  to  find  a 
description  of  the  scenery  and  the  incidents  of 
travel  vividly  delineated,  imagination  is  aroused, 
and  made  alive  to  the  beauties  of  Nature  and 
the  perils  of  the  traveller,  and  if  to  these  a  desire 
to  embark  in  the  same  field  of  enterprise  be  added, 
the  author  must  have  performed  his  task  of  re- 
lating his  travels  in  an  attractive  manner.  This 
we  must  accord  to  the  enterprising  author  of 
"  Through  Masai  Land."  On  the  beauty  of  the 
country  he  dwells  with  enthusiasm,  and  though 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  that  beset  African  ex- 
ploration are  doubtless  great,  still  the  author 
appears  to  have  been  capable  of  surmounting  them. 
The  following  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  scenery 
through  which  he  passed  : — 

"Gazingeastward  the  eye  roams  over  the  Tavetan 
Forest  and  over  the  yellow,  burnt-up  plain  beyond, 
till  the  view  is  bounded  by  the  range  of  Bura  and 
the  peak  of  Kadiaro  rising  above  the  horizon  like 
dangerous  black  rocks  from  a  muddy  sea.  Turning 
to  the  south-east,  we  note  in  the  foreground  the 
hills  and  dales  at  our  feet,  carved  out  by  numerous 
noisy  torrents.  Here  a  •  gallery '  forest  arches 
over  a  rushing  stream,  there  a  bush-clad  ridge ; 
now  a  beautiful  glade,  anon  a  piece  of  park-like 
country.  Such  is  Chaga,  if  you  add  curling 
columns  of  smoke  and  parti-coloured  plantations. 
In  the  same  direction,  but  beyond  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  the  eye  takes  in  a  rich  expanse  of 
forest  and  jungle,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
strange  little  sugar-loaf  peaks,  which  tell  of 
former  fiery  vents  of  Vulcan's  forge  below.  At- 
tention is  finally  arrested  by  a  glimpse  of  the 
silvery,  shimmering  sheet  of  Jipe  seen  past  the 
edge  of  the  Ugono  range,  though  far  away  beyond 
in  the  haze  of  distance  may  faintly  be  traced  the 
Par6  and  U-sambara  Mountains.  To  the  south  the 
view  extends  over  the  well-watered  depression  of 
the  Kah^  country  to  the  interesting  mountains  of 
Sogonoi.  This  whole  district — one  of  the  richest 
in  Africa — is  practically  uninhabited,  except  in 
some  dense  forest  patches,  owing  to  the  terror 
with  which  the  Masai  are  regarded.  The  expanse 
towards  the  west  is  most  picturesque  and  varied, 
for  there,  looking  over  Machamo  (a  Chaga  state), 
we  see  the  clear  sweep  of  the  sunny  slopes  of 
Kilimanjaro  from  top  to  bottom,  with  the  Shira 
flanking  its  shoulder  scarred  and  rugged,  its 
black  gloomy  rocks  and  narrow  gorges  contrasting 
with  the  smiling  aspect  of  Machamfe  at  its  base. 
Behind  are  the  magnificent,  though  simple  outlines 
of  the  wonderful  volcanic  cone  of  Meru,  which 
springs  up  to  a  height  of  nearly  9000  feet  from 
the  surrounding  plain  and  stands  in  all  the  severe 
and  placid  dignity  of  a  cyclopean  pyramid.  Of 
the  scene  to  the  north,  which  closes  in  this  glorious 
panorama,  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  any  descrip- 
tion." 

"  We  were  now  considerably  over  6000  feet  in 
elevation,  and  I  was  thrown  into  ecstacies  of 
delighted    surprise    in    observing    several    very 


»  "Through  M-isai  Land."  A  journey  of  exploration 
■imongthe  snow  clad  volcanic  mcuiitains  and  strange  tribes 
of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  being  the  narrative  of  the  Royal 
Geu'Taphical  Society's  expedition  to  Mount  Xenia  and 
Lake  Victoria  JSyanza,  18S3-1884.  By  Joseph  Thomson, 
F. R.G.S,  author  of  "To  tlie  Central  African  Lakes  and 
Back."    Sampsou  Low,  Marston,  .Soarle,  and  Kivington. 


fine  coniferous  trees  (Junipsrs  and  Podocarpus) 
rising  to  a  height  of  little  short  of  100  feet, 
among  magnificent  Cape  Calodendrons,  splendid 
flowering  trees  never  before  found  north  of  Natal. 
The  whole  scene  was  singularly  rich  and  varied 
with  the  numerous  trees  of  temperate  aspect  and 
the  dense  undergrowth  of  bushes,  mostly  covered 
with  charming  flowers,  which  emitted  a  rich, 
though  heavy,  perfume.  Beautiful  glades  honey- 
combed the  forest  and  cattle  paths  connected 
them  with  each  other." 

"On  the  eastern  half  of  this  divided  plateau 
rises,  as  we  have  seen,  the  snow-clad  peak  of 
Kenia  and  the  picturesque  range  of  the  Aberdare 
Mountains,  which  runs  almost  parallel  with  the 
central  line  of  depression.  A  more  charming 
region  is  probably  not  to  be  found  in  all  Africa, 
probably  not  even  in  Abyssinia.  Though  lying  at 
a  general  elevation  of  6000  feet,  it  is  not  moun- 
tainous, but  extends  out  in  billowy,  swelling 
reaches,  and  is  characterised  by  everything  that 
makes  a  pleasing  landscape.  Here  are  dense 
patches  of  flowering  shrubs ;  there  noble  forests. 
Now  yon  traverse  a  park-like  country  enlivened  by 
groups  of  game ;  anon,  great  herds  of  cattle  or 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  are  seen  wandering  knee- 
deep  in  the  splendid  pasture.  There  is  little  in 
the  aspect  of  the  country  to  suggest  the  popular 
idea  of  the  Tropics.  The  eye  rests  upon  coniferous 
trees,  forming  Pine-like  woods,  and  you  can  gather 
sprigs  of  Heath,  sweet-scented  Clover,  Anemone, 
and  other  familiar  forms.  In  vain  you  look  for 
the  graceful  Palm,  ever  present  in  the  mental 
picttures  of  the  nntravelled  traveller." 

That  the  book  is  cleverly  written  these  ex- 
tracts are  suflicient  to  show.  It  is  also  well  illas- 
trated  and  printed.  J. 


NOTES. 

The  ■winter  Jasmine.— Jasminum  nudi- 
florum  is  such  a  bright  and  cheerful  wall  shrub, 
that  it  should  be  planted  in  various  aspects  so  as  to 
prolong  its  season  of  blossoming.  It  has  been  in 
bloom  here  for  three  months  or  more,  and  one 
plant  on  a  western  wall  has  only  just  begun  to 
flower.  Can  anyone  interested  in  Japanese  shrubs 
tell  us  if  there  are  two  or  more  varieties  of  this 
Jasmine  ?  I  think  I  could  convince  any  visitor  that 
we  have  two  forms— one  of  a  rapid  lanky  habit, 
and  the  other  dense  and  bushy,  covering  the  wall 
like  a  sheep's  fleece  with  its  short  pendent  flower 
shoots.  Apart  from  its  diflterent  habit  of  growth, 
its  flowers  do  not  open  until  long  after  those  of 
the  loose-habited  variety  on  the  same  wall  and  in 
the  same  aspect.  Again,  the  long  shoots  of  the 
latter  form  root  freely  treated  as  cuttings  or  as 
layers,  but  not  so  the  dense-habited  kind,  which  I 
find  extremely  difficult  to  increase. 

Fungi  as  food — It  seems  a  great  pity  that 
there  is  no  sure  and  safe  method  of  distinguishing 
between  the  edible  and  the  poisonous  fungi,  or, 
to  put  it  familiarly,  between  Mushrooms  and  Toad- 
stools. There  seems  to  be  nothing  for  it  at  pre- 
sent but  experience  in  the  fields  with  a  "wise 
man "  familiar  with  the  whole  tribe  !  At  least 
one  American  humourist,  however,  has  suggested 
a  royal  road,  "  If  yew  air  in  doubt,"  he  says ,  "  you 
eat  the  fungus.  Then  if  yew  live,  'twas  a  Mush- 
room ;  and  if  yew  die,  'twas  a  Toadstool ! ''  Nor 
is  this  joke  so  ridiculous  as  it  at  first  sight  ap- 
pears. At  any  rate  the  experiment  is  made  every 
year,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  hear  of  the 
"  accidental  deaths  "  which  result  from  such  trials. 
In  Italy,  we  are  told,  that  one  of  the  species  re- 
puted poisonous,  and  so  excluded  from  the  rnar- 
kets,  is  our  common  meadow  Mushroom  (Agaricus 
campestris).  In  Russia  nearly  all  kinds  are 
gathered  indiscriminately,  and  are  eaten  after 
they  have  been  pickled  in  salt  or  vinegar  for  some 
time.  But  is  it  not  possible  for  our  fungologists 
to  help  us  in  the  matter  of  discrimination,  or  are 
we  to  take  Mark  Twain's  ad\'ice  for  all  time  ? 

SnO'wdrops.— These  lovely  heralds  of  the 
spring  and  harbingers  of  the  thrush's  song  are  ten 
days  later  with  us  than  last  year,  but  just  now 
several  kinds    are    in    bloom.     It    is  commonly 
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thought  that  Snowdrops  are  earlier,  and  at  all 
events  finer,  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland 
than  in  the  south.  Is  this  so  or  not  ?  At  any 
rate,  some  of  the  finest  flowers  I  ever  saw  were 
sent  to  me  from  Dunrobin  Castle,  where  Mr. 
Melville  has  raised  several  fine  seedlings.  Those 
who  grow  only  the  common  Snowdrop  and,  per- 
haps, the  broad-leaved  or  Crimean  variety,  may 
like  to  know  that  there  are  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
distinct  forms  of  this  popular  flower.  The  finest 
are  Galanthns  Imperati,  G.  plicatus  major,  G. 
Elwesi  major,  and  G.  Melvillei,  a  seedling  raised 
at  Dunrobin  Castle.  These  have  great  pearly 
buds  of  varying  shape,  and  are  really  lovely  if 
pulled  early,  i.e.,  just  before  the  buds  expand,  and 
brought  into  the  house  to  open  under  one's  eyes. 

Helleborus  niger.— No  doubt  Mr.  Wood- 
all  (p.  77)  is  quite  right  in  considering  that  all 
the  forms  of  this  plant  are  merely-  varieties,  but 
in  describing  masimus  or  altifolius  as  being  sterile 
he  is  in  error.  The  late  Miss  Hope,  of  Wardie, 
found  it  sterile— that  is  to  say,  seedless — in  her 
garden,  but  I  saw  ripe  seeds  plump  and  black  on 
a  plant  growing  at  Straffan  in  1883.  The  varie- 
ties of  H.  niger  are  very  numerous ;  a  dozen  at 
least  could  easily  be  defined  by  photographs  or 
by  carefully  made  drawings,  although  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  distinguish  them  by  words.  To  assume 
that  any  given  plant  must  needs  be  a  hybrid 
merely  because  it  is  intermediate  between  two 
other  forms  is  only  misleading,  and  in  the  case  in 
point  the  Eiverston  plant  could  only  be  a  cross- 
bred variety,  since  two  varieties  only,  and  not  two 
species,  are  its  supposed  parent.s. 

Qalanthus  Imperati.— This  is  now  bloom- 
ing with  us  for  the  first  time,  and  is,  as  I  consider, 
a  great  beauty  in  its  way.  In  its  bud  state  it  is 
perfect.  For  years  I  had  grown  a  very  large  and 
fine  form  of  the  Crimean  Snowdrop  (G.  plicatus) 
under  this  name ;  then  I  bought  a  few  imported 
bulbs  named  G.  Imperati,  only  to  find  them  to  be 
G.  Elwesi  at  blooming  time.  Now,  however,  we 
have  the  true  plant,  with  its  long  fusiform  buds 
depending  among  the  pale  glaucous  leaves,  which 
are  like  those  of  the  common  Snowdrop,  but  per- 
haps a  little  broader.  Of  all  the  Snowdrops  we 
find  G.  Elwesi  the  earliest  and  decidedly  the  most 
variable,  some  forms  scarcely  so  good  as  the 
common  Snowdrop,  while  others  bear  great  inflated 
buds — G.  Elwesi,  to  wit,  figured  in  these  notes 
a  year  ago.  Plant  a  few  bulbs  of  Snowdrops 
near  a  clump  of  Cyclamen  Coum,  and  you  have  a 
picture. 

The  Orchid  conference.— The  idea  of 
holding  an  t)rchid  conference  is  a  good  one,  and 
one  that  if  properly  recommended  to  amateurs  and 
trade  growers  must  needs  prove  a  great  success. 
Orchids  were  never  more  popular  than  at  present, 
and  if  a  grand  exhibition  of  them  can  be  held  at 
South  Kensington  during  the  ensuing  London 
season,  all  the  town'will  go  to  see  it,  as  well  as 
many  country  visitors.  Apart  from  plants  in 
flower  especial  provision  should  be  made  for  cut 
specimens  of  rare  or  curious  species  and  varieties. 
The  parcel  post  offers  such  facilities  for  transit 
now-a-days,  that  many  country  growers  would 
gladly  send  cut  specimens  who  might  reasonably 
object  to  send  plants  long  distances.  With  a 
little  organisation  valuable  results  may  be  obtain  ■ 
able,  and  questions  of  culture  and  nomenclature 
satisfactorily  settled  by  experts  in  this  branch  of 
horticulture. 

Iris  flmbriata.— If  the  plant  alluded  to  by 
"A.  R."  (p.  78)  is  the  same  as  that  graceful  ever- 
green species,  otherwise  known  as  Morsa  fim- 
briata  or  Iris  chinensis,  I  can  corroborate  all  that 
has  been  said  in  its  praise.  Even  when  not  in 
bloom  the  plant  has  a  fresh  and  pleasing  habit, 
but  its  fringed  flowers  are  really  lovely.  They 
are  produced  in  panicles  and  open  in  gradual  suc- 
cession, so  that  a  plant  with  three'or  four  bloom- 
ing growths  continues  in  blossom  several  weeks. 
It  is  readily  increased  by  offsets,  which  are  freely 
produced  and  blossoms  profusely  if  grown  strongly. 
Tears  ago  several  large  pots  of  this  species  used 
to  flower  every  year  in  the  succulent  house  at  Kew, 
where  it  used  to  obtain  great  admiration  from 
visitors. 


Furple-leaved  Ivy.— Of  the  rich  bronzy 
beauty  of  this  plant  there  is  no  doubt  whatever, 
and  if  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  along  with  the 
true  large-leaved  Golden  Ivy,  the  effect  of  both  is 
enhanced,  and  the  result  is  a  living  picture. 
Hedera  atro-purpurea  was  sent  to  me  by  the  late 
Mr.  Williams  along  with  other  rare  plants,  which 
seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  his  garden,  since  I 
never  heard  of  them,  except  in  connection  with 
his  name.  Its  leaves  have  a  solid  bronze-like 
appearance,  and,  as  indicated  (p.  77),  are  most 
valuable  for  cutting.  A  bit  of  old  stone  wall 
covered  with  this  dark-leaved  Ivy  and  Jasminum 
nudifiorum  would  be  pretty,  as  its  leaves  would 
emphasise  the  brilliancy  of  the  golden  flowers. 
One  peculiarity  about  the  variety  is  that  the  leaves 
are  at  their  best,  in  colour  I  mean,  during  the 
winter  season. 

Vinca  acutiloba.— Anent  this  bright  green 
winter  Periwinkle  (see  p.  109)  a  friend  in  Ireland 
sends  me  the  following  note  :  "  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  have  a  word  of  praise  for  this  large  white- 
flowered  Periwinkle.  I  found  it  in  quantity  along 
the  Riviera.  Last  November,  and  even  into 
December,  I  had  bunches  of  it  on  the  drawing- 
room  table  with  Chrysanthemums.  It  does  not 
flower  as  large  or  handsome  as  in  its  own  warm 
climate,  but  it  is  always  acceptable  and  a  link  with 
the  pleasant  past.  I  have  just  been  out  to  the 
garden,  and  see  that  its  blooms  are  trying  to  open. 
It  is  also  found  in  Greece,  I  believe,  and  generally 
over  S.  Europe." 

Corbularia  oitrina.  —  This  pale  lemon- 
coloured  Narcissus  is  opening  its  first  blossoms  in 
the  greenhouse,  and  a  great  beauty  it  is,  very 
variable  in  size  and  with  some  little  variety  of  tint 
also,  but  yet  quite  distinct  in  all  ways  from  the 
common  kinds  of  Hooped  Petticoat  with  their  deep 
golden-yellow  flowers.  Mr.  J.  D.  Llewellyn  told 
us  long  ago  that  this  fine  variety  grows  abundantly 
near  Biarritz,  peeping  up  among  the  rocks  and 
stones  along  with  the  lovely  blue-flowered  Litho- 
spermum  and  other  wild  flowers  of  the  district.  I 
am  afraid  it  will  not  be  quite  hardy  on  the  majority 
of  soils,  but  as  a  pot  plant  in  a  greenhouse  or 
frame  it  has  but  few  rivals  at  this  season. 

Feeding  the  flowers.- The  old  northern 
farmers  have  a  saying  that  "  Muck  is  the  mother 
of  money,"  and  what  is  true  of  the  farm  is  true 
also  of  the  garden — the  market  garden  to  wit. 
After  all  we  may  get  a  good  deal  of  floral  beauty 
from  the  manure  heap  if  we  will,  and  in  a  well- 
managed  garden  nothing  is  lost ;  but  we  must  be 
very  careful  in  our  use  of  manurial  stimulants, 
and  more  especially  in  the  application  of  crude 
solid  manure  to  all  plants,  especially  to  bulbous 
ones.  The  old-fashioned  plan  of  planting  Potatoes 
was  to  lay  the  tubers  on  a  layer  of  stable  or  farm- 
yard manure  in  the  trenches  or  rows  previous  to 
their  being  covered  with  earth,  and  even  yet  the 
direct  application  of  crude  manure  to  newly 
planted  tree  and  flower  roots  is  practised.  The 
golden  rule  is  that  manure  should  never  be  placed 
in  contact  with  a  tuber  or  a  bulb,  but  should,  if 
used  at  all,  be  so  placed  that  the  roots  may  find 
their  own  way  to  the  manure  if  so  disposed. 
Mulchings,  apart  from  their  mechanical  action  in 
preventing  radiation  and  evaporation  of  earth 
moisture,  act  as  manure  water  during  rain. 

Flowers  of  spring  —There  is  no  sunshine, 
the  birds  are  silent,  and  a  drizzling  rain  filters 
down  from  a  leaden  sky.  Here  and  there  comes 
a  gleam  of  mellow  light  from  a  closed-up  Crocus 
bud  or  from  the  Aconite  flowers,  but  the  long 
tassels  of  the  Garrya  bush,  which  were  yesterday 
swaying  and  dancing  in  sunshine  and  the  wind, 
now  hang  as  if  limp  and  lifeless  among  its  cool 
grey  leaves.  It  is  not  a  morning  on  which  to  be- 
come enthusiastic  about  anything,  and  yet  snugly 
ensconced  at  the  foot  of  the  rockery  in  a  friend's 
garden  a  flower  has  opened  its  velvety  petals  and 
displays  a  glorious  richness  of  colouring  unsur- 
pa.s£ed  in  its  way  by  thetenderest  or  rarest  of 
exotics.  It  is  only  Iris  reticulata  Krelagei,  but 
there  is  a  something  in  its  vernal  freshness  that 
makes  even  Orchid  flowers  themselves  look  tame 
and  insipid  when  compared  with  this  little  Iris,  so 
richly  is  it  dressed  in  njby-purple  and  gold. 


Cultural  progress.— Of  course  all  real  pro- 
gress is  slow,  and  this  much  seems  especially  true 
of  garden  practice.  The  phrase  "  While  doctors 
differ  patients  die  "  is  as  true  of  gardening  as  it 
is  of  medical  science,  and  for  a  simlar  reason,  since 
in  either  case  it  is  rare  to  find  all  the  conditions 
of  any  two  cases  exactly  the  same.  What  we 
want  is  the  establishment  of  accurate  stan- 
dards—a registration  of  demonstrable  truths. 
Gardeners  have  been  groping  in  the  dark  ever 
since  the  beginning,  and  even  nineteenth  century 
progress  has  not  helped  us  so  much  as  one  would 
naturally  suppose.  True  records  of  actual  facts 
are  valuable,  but  what  we  desire  to  know  with 
mathematical  accuracy  are  the  laws  which  govern 
vegetable  life  beyond  all  disagreement  or  contro- 
versy. We  may  never  acquire  this  knowledge  per- 
fectly, but  it  is  the  goal  to  strive  for,  and  the 
nearer  we  approach  it  the  better.      ■\'ebo>'ICA. 
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PLATE  479. 
AMASONIA  PUNICEA.* 
It  seems  somewhat  strange  that  so  beautiful  a 
plant  as  that  represented  by  the  accompanying 
plate  should  have  been  known  to  science  for 
nearly  a  century,  and  yet  not  introduced  until 
lately  to  European  gardens.  So  long  ago  as  1796 
a  German  botanist  n.amed  Martin  Vahl  published 
descriptions  of  plants  from  Central  America  in  a 
work  which  he  called  •'  Eclogfe  Americanae,"  and 
among  them  was  this  Amasonia,  the  materials  for 
the  description  of  which  were  derived  from  the 
island  of  Trinidad.  Early  in  the  present  century 
it  was  gathered  by  Humboldt  in  forests  bordering 
the  river  Orinoco,  and  not  many  years  afterwards 
it  was  discovered  by  Martins  in  the  Brazilian 
province  of  Para,  and  also  in  the  region  of  the  Rio 
Negros.  No  further  notice  appears  to  have  been 
taken  of  it  till  nearly  four  years  ago,  when  Jlessrs. 
Veitch's  collector,  Mr.  David  Burke,  brought  living 
plants  of  it  to  their  Chelsea  establishment  from 
British  Guiana,  where  it  must  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  keen-eyed  Schomburgk,  as  the 
name  is  not  in  his  "  Versuch  Einer  Flora  von 
Britisch  Guiana,"  although  the  typical  species,  A. 
erecta,  is  there  mentioned.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  this  species  of  Amasonia  has  an  extensive 
range  in  Equatorial  America,  where  it  affects  hot 
and  moist  situations.  A.  punicea  is  a  low  suflru- 
ticose  shrub,  with  erect  stems  furnished  with 
spreading  foliage.  The  leaves,  which  are  elliptic- 
lanceolate,  have  serrate  margins  and  are  about  a 
foot  long  ;  the  inflorescence  is  terminal,  the  crim- 
son peduncle  being  about  as  long  as  the  leaves 
and  slightly  nodding.  As  a  horticultural  plant  it 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
recent  introductions,  its  value  as  such  being 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  persistence  of  the  bril- 
liant-coloured bracts,  which  retain  their  colour  for 
upwards  of  three  months.  The  merits  of  this 
distinct  and  ornamental  stove  plant  have  been  re- 
cognised by  the  floral  committee  of  the  Koyal 
Horticultural  Society  by  the  award  of  a  first-class 
certificate.  A.  erecta,  the  plant  on  which  the 
genus  was  founded,  is  a  small  shrubby  plant  with 
inconspicuous  flowers  and  small  red  and  yellow 
bracts ;  it  is  scattered  over  the  savannahs  of 
Venezuela  and  Guiana.  Four  other  species  (six 
in  all)  are  described  by  Schauer  in  De  CandoUe's 
"  Prodromus,"  but  none,  with  the  exception  of  A. 
punicea,  appear  to  possess  any  attractions  for  the 
horticulturist.  The  Amasonias  are  verbenaceous 
plants,  and  come  near  Clerodendron  and  Vitex. 


*  Drawn   in   the   Royal  Exotic   Nursery,   Chelsea,   in 
September. 
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Oar  plate  represents  a  full-sized  spike  of  this 
new  plant,  but  the  colour  printer  has  failed  to 
reproduce  the  glowing  brilliancy  of  its  scarlet- 
vermilion  bracts,  which  are  as  bright  as  those  of 
the  Poinsettia.  The  flowers  are  a  pale  primrose- 
yellow,  a  colour  in  charming  harmony  with  the 
bracts  and  the  luxuriant  green  of  the  foliage.  A 
great  future  may  be  safely  predicted  for  this 
novelty,  whose  distribution  cultivators  await. 

WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  FEB.  10, 1885. 

Febeuaby  i. 
Fine  and  spring-like,  very  good  forcing  weather ; 
early  Peaches  have  set  well,  and  have  been  par- 
tially disbudded  and  the  borders  being  inside,  water- 
ing was  needed  and  applied,  the  chill  being  taken 
off  by  adding  half  a  dozen  pots  of  hot  water  to 
each  tub  that  holds  about  thirty  pots.  The  bor- 
ders are  always  kept  covered  with  long  stable 
litter,  thus  the  moisture  is  retained  for  the  longest 
period,  and  it  is  cleanly  for  standing  bedding  and 
other  plants  on.  Potting  succession  Pines  and 
plunged  others,  having  renewed  plunging  ma- 
terial. The  fruiters  are  now  given  clear  manure 
water  at  each  watering,  sheep  droppings  and  soot 
are  excellent  ingredients,  as  also  for  Strawberries, 
the  plants  of  which,  swelling  oflE  fruit,  are  now 
given  it  on  alternate  days.  Sowed  more  seeds  for 
sub- tropical  bedding,  Ferulas,  Eucalyptus,  Cannas, 
&c.,  being  amongst  the  number.  Planting  Laurels, 
laying  turf  and  Box  edgings,  and  finished  nailing 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  comprised  the  whole  of 
our  outside  doings  to-day. 

Febbuaey  5. 

Slight  showers  occasionally,  but  happily  our  soil 
being  gravelly  it  works  well  in  all  weathers,  except 
during  hard  frost.  Finished  shrub  planting  for  the 
present ;  mulched  all,  and  tied  to  supports  such  as 
required  it,  to  prevent  wind  waging.  Planted  a 
few  more  early  Potatoes,  Myatt's  Ashleaf  and  Mid- 
summer Kidneys ;  made  another  sowing  of  Broad 
Windsor  Beans  and  Peas,  Advancer  and  Veitch's 
Perfection  being  the  varieties  now  sown.  Planted 
Shallots  and  Garlic  and  a  few  of  our  finest-shaped 
Onions  for  seeding  purposes.  Potted  ofi:  bedding 
Tropseolums,  Heliotropes,  and  Ageratnms.  Put  in 
cuttings  of  Lobelias  and  of  Saxifraga  Cooperi ;  the 
latter  is  one  of  the  very  best  plants  there  is  for 
dotting  in  dwarf  green,  grey  or  white  groundwork 
plants,  and  being  comparatively  hardy  will,  when 
better  known,  be  in  great  request  by  all  who  have 
to  do  summer  bedding  with  the  hardiest  kinds  of 
plants.  Sowed  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather  in  boxes 
and  placed  in  warmth,  and  also  made  a  sowing  on 
a  sunny  bank  in  the  open  air.  We  have  frequently 
had  our  best  supplies  from  the  latter  position  ;  it 
hand-lights  can  be  spared  to  cover  over  the  bed, 
then  to  a  certainty  may  good  plants  be  relied  on 
in  time  for  planting  out  in  May.  Potted  some 
stove  plants  and  a  few  Pine  suckers. 
February  6. 

Repotting  stove  plants.  Ferns,  &c.,  washed  Gar- 
denias. Fly  and  soft  scale  being  the  only  para- 
sites that  afflict  our  plants,  therefore  they  are  not 
difficult  to  clean,  but  they  soon  make  fresh 
attacks  and  require  frequent  attention  in  regard 
to  washing — the  stems  and  main  branches  with  a 
brush,  and  the  foliage  with  sponge,  the  solution 
being  a  strong  lather  of  soft  soap  or  Gishurst,  the 
final  being  a  thorough  syringing  with  clear  water. 
That  worst  of  all  plant  pests — mealy  bug — we  got 
rid  of  by  syringing  at  intervals  of  a  week  with  a 
solution  of  paraffin  oil,  a  half  pint  to  from  two 
to  three  gallons  of  water ;  at  this  strength  the 
plants  did  not  suffer  in  the  least,  and  that  it  was 
effectual,  freedom  from  it  for  years  is  the  best  of 
all  proofs.  Stopped  a  few  of  the  stronger  shoots 
on  early  Vines  ;  generally  we  pinch  at  the  second 
joint  from  the  branch,  but  do  not  follow  this  rule 
too  severely,  especially  if  there  is  likely  to  be  roof 
space  for  all  the  foliage  to  have  a  due  share  of 
light ;  in  fact,  we  pinch  close  or  distant,  according 
to  space,  our  one  aim  in  the  matter  being  to  cover 
the  roof— not  crowd  it — with  foliage.  Now  that 
the  weather  is  milder,  and  the  sun  occasionally 
puts  in  an  appearance,  forcing  can  be  done  without ' 


injury  to  the  prospects  of  the  crop  ;  68°  or  70°  at 
night  in  such  mild  weather  is  not  a  bit  too  high, 
and  by  sun  heat  we  allow  the  temperature  to  run 
up  to  80°,  and  close  up  the  house  with  plenty  of 
atmospheric  moisture  at  about  two  o'clock  to 
husband  what  sun-heat  we  get.  Cleared  oS  the 
old  stems  of  early  Broccoli,  and  the  ground  is 
now  being  prepared  by  deep  digging  and  manur- 
ing for  summer  Spinach,  French  Beans,  and 
Lettuce.  Made  a  sowing  of  Lettuce  and  Radishes 
on  a  south  border,  and  began  to  turn  gravel  walks 
in  kitchen  garden.  The  gravel  is  broken  to  a 
depth  of  about  .5  inches,  then  raked  smoothly  over, 
and  afterwards  a  light  sprinkling  of  fresh  gravel 
is  applied,  rolling  being  done  at  every  opportunity 
till  they  are  well  consolidated. 

February  7. 
The  sun  to-day  was  too  good  to  last ;  it  was 
what  weHampshire  folk  call  a  "  weather  breeder," 
three  hours  being  a  most  unusual  length  of  time 
at  this  season  for  that  orb  to  display  its  life-im- 
parting influence  to  vegetation.  However,  we 
may  gladly  welcome  a  passing  storm  if  the  penalty 
be  nothing  worse  than  that  of  to-day.  It  has 
visibly  pushed  on  our  Peaches  and  Strawberries, 
and  for  the  first  time  this  year  the  latter  needed 
the  water  -  pot  twice  the  same  day.  Watered 
Pines,  Fig-house  border,  and  early  Muscat  Vine 
border,  warm  water  only  being  used ;  looked  over 
Grapes  in  bottles  to  remove  bad  berries,  and  fill 
up  the  bottles  where  needed.  They  never  kept 
better,  I  think,  never  so  well — a  fact  that  shows 
that  full  ripeness  is  indispensable  to  good  keeping. 
Last  year  the  season  was  such  that  they  could 
not  be  hindered  from  getting  well  ripened,  and 
thus  the  lesson  was  enforced  that  all  should 
willingly  learn,  viz.,  that  good  keeping  can  only 
be  assured  by  perfect  ripeness  of  fruit.  Being 
Saturday,  all  the  houses  had  the  usual  weekly 
round  of  scrubbing,  washing,  and  rearrangement 
of  plants,  &c.  Thinned  out  and  planted  autumn- 
sown  Onions  digging  in  kitchen  garden,  and  re- 
pairing walks  in  the  same.  Cleaned  up  woodland 
and  pleasure  ground  walks  and  coach  roads ; 
rolled  newly-laid  Grass  verges  and  loose  parts  of 
walks. 

Februaet  9. 

The  storm  foreshadowed  by  Saturday's  brilliancy 
came  in  full  force  yesterday,  heavy  rain  and  high 
wind  continuing  without  cessation  all  day  long, 
whilst  to-day  has  been  fine,  though  not  sunny,  but 
drying.  Manured  herbaceous  plant  borders  that 
were  made  last  year,  and  planted  in  the  more 
open  spots  Ranunculus,  Anemones,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Brompton  Stocks,  and  Sweet  Williams. 
The  longer  planted  borders  have  got  so  over- 
crowded, that  the  whole  of  the  plants  are 
being  entirely  dug  up,  the  ground  well  manured 
and  trenched,  at  which  work  we  set  every  avail- 
able hand,  that  the  'plants  may  be  got  in  before 
any  injury  accrues  to  them.  As  showing  the  im- 
mense popularity  attained  by  these  old-fashioned, 
but  most  beautiful,  class  of  plants,  we  need  only 
to  instance  our  own  case.  A  very  few  year  since 
we  might  have  had  dozens,  but  have  hundreds  in 
lieu  of  dozens  now,  and  still  they  come,  but  not 
space  for  all  we  would  like,  as  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  elbow  out  of  the  garden  our  best  classes 
of  summer  bedding  plants,  as  they  fill  a  niche 
that  herbaceous  perennials  are  not  equal  to  fill,  at 
least  not  from  my  point  of  view.  However,  this 
is  not  the  place  for  argument  on  the  matter,  and 
as  I  consider  both  classes  indispensable,  I  cannot 
justly  be  accused  of  being  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
one  over  the  other.  Just  now,  however,  I  am  en- 
thusiastic over  perennials,  and  mean  to  have  them 
grand  ;  hence  the  thorough  doing  up  of  the  borders 
now  in  progress,  but  in  May  next  I  shall  probably 
be  just  as  enthusiastic  over  summer  bedders,  and 
which,  in  fact,  we  have  been  amongst  to-day.  Put- 
ting in  more  cuttings  of  various  kinds,  pricking 
out  seedling  Centaureas,  and  potting  herbaceous 
Lobelias,  and  made  up  a  manure  frame  for  the  first 
batch  of  Alternanthera  cuttings,  our  stock  of  these 
being  all  raised  in  this  way,  being  planted  direct 
from  the  cutting  bed  to  the  flower  bed.  Got  in  soil 
for  another  Melon  bed,  shifted  Strawberries  that 
were  set  into  a  warmer  house,  having  first  thinned 


out  the  fruit  to  about  six  in  each  pot.     Those  in 
flower  are  given  abundance  of  air  during  this  mild 
weather,  cold  draughts  and  wet  on  the  blossoms 
being  carefully  guarded  against. 
February  10. 

Another  fine  day  has  enabled  us  to  make  good 
progress  in  the  renovation  and  rearrangement  of 
herbaceous  borders.  In  the  disposition  or  placing 
of  the  plants  we  strive  as  much  as  possible  to  dis- 
tribute the  several  varieties  regularly  throughout 
the  borders,  so  that  there  may  be  an  equal 
amount  of  flower  at  the  same  season  throughout 
the  whole.  As  to  height  of  plants,  some  little 
attention  is  paid,  and  for  the  most  part  the  tallest 
growers  occupy  the  back  and  central  part  of  bor- 
ders, but  true  uniformity  of  height  we  endeavour 
to  avoid,  and  only  the  very  strongest,  tall,  and 
spreading  growers  are  planted  in  single  file,  groups 
of  from  three  to  nine  plants  of  one  variety 
being  placed  together,  a  plan  that  shows  off 
the  varied  characteristics  of  the  plants  with  far 
greater  effect  than  is  seen  when  planted  singly. 
Recommenced  shrub  and  hedge  cutting,  and  con- 
tinued repairing  of  walks.  Indoor  duties  have 
been  much  of  the  same  order  as  yesterday,  propa- 
gating principally  and  putting  in  relays  of  hardy 
plants,  Roses,  &c.,  to  force ;  also  another  batch 
of  Seakale,  and  prepared  soil  for  potting  remainder 
of  Pines.  Hants. 


Fruits  under  Glass. 

Vines. — The  early  forcer  who  started  bis  Vines 
in  November  will  now  be  tying  down,  stopping 
laterals,  and  regulating  his  bunches,  as  they  will 
be  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of  a  selection 
being  made  for  the  crop.  Should  the  weather 
continue  as  dull  and  sunless  as  it  has  hitherto 
been,  it  will  be  advisable  to  run  over  them  when 
in  flower  with  a  soft  brush  to  insure  a  good  set  of 
even-sized  berries.  The  Hamburgh  being  a  very 
free-setting  variety,  many  people  do  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  take  this  precaution,  but  weak 
Vines  do  not  always  set  so  well  as  one  could  wish, 
as  is  often  experienced  by  the  number  of  stoneless 
berries  which  have  to  be  removed  at  the  final 
thinning.  To  obviate  this  an  operation  so  simple 
should  never  be  neglected  on  fine  days  when  the 
temperature  has  reached  the  maximum.  Foster's 
Seedling,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  and  the  White 
Frontignan,  which  generally  find  a  place  in  the 
early  department,  are  not  free  setters,  and  as  they 
invariably  succeed  best  when  fertilised  with  foreign 
pollen,  the  operation  of  collecting  from  the  Ham- 
burgh for  this  purpose,  all  other  conditions  being 
satisfactory,  will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
this  important  part  of  Grape  culture. 

Watcrhig  inside  borders. — If  the  internal  bor- 
ders were  properly  moistened  by  the  time  the 
buds  began  to  swell  and  fermenting  leaves  prevent 
the  escape  of  moisture  from  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  a  second  supply  will 
be  needed  before  the  Grapes  are  set,  but  this  rule 
does  not  always  hold  good,  as  so  much  depends 
upon  the  depth  and  structure  of  the  border,  the 
quantity  of  drainage,  and  the  mode  of  ventilation 
or  aeration.  With  these  points  for  his  guidance, 
independently  of  the  appearance  of  the  foliage, 
the  experienced  maker  and  manager  of  his  own 
border  will  be  the  best  judge  of  the  requirements 
of  his  Vines,  and  the  tyro  will  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  they  should  never  be  watered  when  in 
flower;  therefore,  if  a  second  supply  is  thought 
requisite,  it  should  be  given  before  they  reach  the 
flowering  stage.  Once  the  Grapes  are  set  and 
swelling,  a  copious  supply  will  be  imperative,  as 
well-planted  Vines  in  active  growth  cannot  easily 
be  over-watered,  while  the  want  of  this  element 
may  ruin  them  for  the  season. 

Succession  /toiises.—'When  all  the  buds  are  fairly 
on  the  move  the  rods  should  be  tied  up  to  the 
wires  before  the  young  growths  become '  ongated 
and  take  an  unnatural  direction,  which  will  give 
trouble  when  the  time  arrives  for  tyi  -g  out.  If 
any  of  the  strong  canes  throw  double  creaks,  rub 
off  the  weakest,  and  defer  the  general  disbudding 
until  the  bunches  are  perceptible.  Let  the  night 
temperature  range  about  60^  for  Hamburghs,  65° 
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for  Muscats,  and  ran  up  10°  by  day,  at  which 
point  give  a  little  air  at  the  apex,  but  shut  up  in 
time  for  the  temperature  to  touch  SO"  when 
favoured  by  gleams  of  sunshine. 

Si/rhiging. — Many  leading  Grape  growers  dis- 
continue direct  syringing  as  soon  as  the  buds  liave 
started  into  growth,  and  maintain  a  moist  growing 
atmospiicre  by  a  liberal  application  of  tepid  water 
to  the  walls  and  floors.  Others  syringe  once  or 
twice  a  day  until  the  bunches  are  ready  to  burst 
into  flower,  asserting  as  their  reason  that  it  is  wise 
to  keep  spider  in  check  as  long  as  it  is  safe  to 
syringe  without  doing  harm  to  the  Grapes.  The 
first,  it  he  succeeds  in  keeping  his  Vines  clean, 
secures  the  most  compact  bunches ;  the  second,  if 
he  syringes  through  dark  as  well  as  blight  days, 
runs  the  risk  of  forcing  a  weak,  flabby  growth, 
which  generally  goes  hand  in  hand  with  elon- 
gated bunche.=,  which  do  not  always  set  well.  In 
my  own  management  I  never  wet  the  foliage 
when  the  day  is  dark  and  the  temperature  low, 
but  syringe  freely  up  to  the  lloweiing  period  after 
the  house  is  closed  at  the  maximum  temperature 
on  bright  sunny  days. 

PEACHE.S. — Early  Iioiises. — If  the  early  forcer  is 
possessed  of  a  good  stock  of  patience  and  the  roots 
of  his  trees  are  active  and  confined  to  inside  bor- 
ders, he  will  most  likely  have  a  good  "set"  of 
fruit  fit  for  thinning,  an  operation  which  must  be 
conducted  with  great  caution.  First,  the  trebles 
and  doubles  are  reduced  to  one,  then  the 
worst  placed  singles  are  removed,  until  eventually 
the  fruits  intended  for  the  crop  remain  at  intervals 
of  r,  inches  or  1)  inches  apart,  as  much  as  possible 
with  there  points  facing  the  sun.  But  it  must  not 
be  assumed  that  all  these  Peaches  will  be  allowed 
to  swell  to  maturity,  as  a  fruit  to  every  square 
foot  of  foliage  forms  a  heavy  crop  for  a  tree  to 
carry  year  after  year,  despite  the  misleading  as- 
sertions that  are  sometimes  made  to  the  contrary. 
Unless  the  trees  are  very  weak,  in  which  case  they 
are  unfit  for  early  forcing,  the  prudent  grower  al- 
ways leaves  a  fair  percentage  for  the  final  thin- 
ning after  the  stoning  is  complete.  The  operation 
of  disbudding  being  so  well  understood,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  it  must  be  carried  on  conjointly 
with  the  thinning  of  the  fruit,  and  when  finished 
a  space  equal  to  6  inches  in  width  must  not  be  oc- 
cupied by  more  than  one  shoot  if  there  is  to  be 
full  development  of  the  foliage  and  future  flower- 
buds. 

Siiccessimi  houses. — A  temperature  ranging  from 
45°  to  50°  at  night  and  .50°  to  5(;°  by  day,  with  a 
chink  of  air  and  moderate  syringing,  will  soon 
bring  these  into  flower  ;  but  before  the  first  flower 
opens  the  house  should  be  moderately  fumigated, 
not  less  than  twice,  to  destroy  every  vestige  of 
green  fly.  If  this  is  neglected,  and  fly  gets  into 
the  blossoms,  the  chance  of  securing  a  crop  will 
be  very  remote,  and  the  trees  will  most  likely  be 
crippled  for  the  season. 

<S'yr;/(yi»7.— JIany  young  gardeners  entertain 
an  idea  that  incessant  syringing  through  all 
weathers  is  essential  to  the  swelling  of  the  buds 
in  early  I'each  houses,  and  great  zeal  in  tliis 
matter  sometimes  frustrates  the  end  they  have  in 
view.  As  days  increase  in  length  and  full  tem- 
perature can  be  secured,  liberal  syringing  is  ad- 
vantageous; but  so  long  as  light  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  darkness,  moisture  from  fer- 
menting material,  combined  with  moderate 
syringing  when  the  temperature  of  the  house  is 
rising,  is  the  most  rational  mode  of  forcing  the 
trees  into  flower.  \\'hen  early-forced  trees  cast 
buds  more  freely  than  we  like,  we  say  the  borders 
have  been  kept  too  dry  or  too  cold  ;  the  wood  is 
too  ripe  or  not  ripe  enough  ;  but  we  do  not  often 
hear  people  blame  themselves  for  having  destroyed 
the  vitality  of  the  buds  by  keeping  them  half 
their  time  in  a  cold  bath  at  a  temperature  of  In" 
to  .")iP,  and  yet  this  very  early  and  late  syringing 
carried  to  an  extreme  is  the  cause  of  much 
mischief. 

Fios.— The  trees  in  the  earliest  house  will  now 
be  pushing  their  terminal  buds  freely  into  growth, 
and  the  young  fruit  clustering  near  the  points  of 
last  year's  shoots  will  advance  with  great  rapidity 


under  the  conditions  as  to  heat  and  moisture  to 
which  they  may  now  be  subjected.  If  in  pots  or 
confined  beds  surrounded  by  fermenting  material, 
the  roots  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  bottom- 
haat  of  70°  to  7.5°,  and  the  top-heat  should  range 
from  60°  at  night  to  "0°  by  day,  with  a  rise  to  7.5° 
after  closiog  with  solar  heat  when  the  sun,  of 
which  we  have  seen  so  little  this  winter,  again 
gladdens  the  earth.  Syringe  the  trees  well  on 
fine  mornings  when  the  temperature  is  rising 
freely,  and  again  when  the  house  is  closed,  pro- 
vided there  is  a  certainty  of  the  fruit  and  foliage 
getting  dry  before  dayliglit  closes.  See  that  the 
roots  do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water,  for  the  Fig 
is  a  gross  feeder  when  in  full  growth,  and  although 
it  can  be  kept  quite  dry  throughout  the  resting 
period,  one  mistake  after  the  leaves  are  fully 
developed  may  result  in  the  casting  of  the  best 
fruit.  When  the  lateral  growths  have  made  five 
or  six  leaves  they  may  be  pinched  for  the  double 
purpose  of  swelling  up  the  first  crop  of  Figs  and 
inducing  the  embryo  fruits  formed  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  to  develop  into  the  successional  or 
second  crop.  All  weak  and  useless  spray  must 
be  cut  away,  and  leading  shoots,  where  there  is 
space  to  cover,  must  be  laid  in  some  9  inches 
apart  and  allowed  to  extend  without  being 
pinched,  provided  they  do  not  become  gross  and 
rob  the  early  fruit  on  weaker  parts  of  the  trees. 

Succession  Jiouses.  —  The  trees  in  succession 
houses  are,  as  a  rule,  planted  out  in  borders  of 
limited  area,  as  it  is  essential  to  a  fruitful  con- 
dition that  the  roots  be  kept  entirely  under  con- 
trol, and  then  even  they  require  an  annual  check 
to  prevent  the  strongest  from  working  their  way 
out  of  bounds.  This  work  is  best  done  in  the 
autumn,  but  the  Fig  is  very  accommodating  and 
submits  to  almost  any  kind  of  treatment  save  that 
of  complete  disrooting ;  therefore,  if  any  root  or 
border  work  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  arrear 
no  time  must  be  lost,  as  it  cannot  be  undertaken 
after  the  trees  are  started.  If  a  second  or  third 
house  has  been  started,  see  that  the  borders  arc 
well  supplied  with  tepid  water,  and  keep  the  trees 
regularly  syringed  on  fine  days — once  or  twice, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  Keep  late 
houses  as  dry  and  cool  as  possible  for  the  present, 
particularly  where  hot-water  pipes  have  not  been 
introduced.  If  the  trees  have  been  protected  with 
dry  Bracken  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  embryo 
Figs  from  the  effects  of  very  severe  frost,  let  tlie 
uncovering  be  commenced  and  carried  on  piece- 
meal, taking  a  little  at  a  time,  until  by  the  end 
of  the  month  thej'  are  quite  clean  and  ready  for 
tying  in. 

CucuMBEES. — Winter  plants,  which  have  been 
kept  clean  and  growing  through  the  past  two 
months,  will  now  be  pushing  plenty  of  fresh  late- 
rals from  which  the  most  valuable  fruit  of  the  year 
will  be  obtained.  In  my  last  paper  I  directed 
attention  to  the  importance  of  allowing  all  the 
leading  Vines  to  make  a  continuous  growth.  These 
may  now  be  pinched  as  they  approach  the  limits 
of  the  trellis,  and  a  few  of  the  old  leaves  may  be 
taken  by  degrees  to  make  room  for  the  young 
growths.  Do  not  on  any  account  allow  the  bottom- 
heat  to  fall  much  below  8(1 ',  and  when  turniog 
and  renovating  the  fermenting  material  examine 
the  sods  of  turf  placed  under  the  pots,  with  the 
view  to  the  application  of  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  should  they  be  found  dry,  as  is  not  unlikely 
to  be  the  case  where  the  battom-heat  pipes  are  not 
Uid  in  tanks  of  water.  This  hidden  danger  is  a 
rock  upon  which  many  a  winter  grower's  bark  has 
been  wrecked,  when  the  application  of  warm  diluted 
liquid  to  the  drainage  without  having  to  pass  it 
throughthe  pots  would  have  carried  him  through  the 
most  critical  period  in  winter  culture.  It  spider, 
thrips,  or  mildew  have  gained  a  footing,  the 
gradual  return  to  syringing,  combined  with  the 
use  of  mild  insecticides,  must  be  looked  to  for 
their  removal,  while  the  maintenance  of  maximum 
heats  from  solar  influence,  the  application  of  light 
fibry  turf  as  a  top-dressing,  and  more  frequent 
supplies  of  stimulating  liquid  will  force  a  quick, 
vigorous  growth  upon  which  insects  cannot  find  a 
home.  If  the  beds  intended  for  spring-sown 
plants  are  not  ready  for  their  reception,  they  must 


be  shifted  on  before  they  become  pot-bound,  a  con- 
dition from  which  they  rarely  recover,  as  they 
receive  two  checks — the  first  when  they  have  ex- 
hausted their  stock  of  food,  and  the  second  when 
the  roots  are  disentangled  prior  to  placing  them  in 
the  bed.  It  is  better  to  make  frequent  sowings 
than  to  trust  to  pot-bound  plants. 

£iistiwr  Ciisfle.  W.  CoLEMAN. 


Kitchen   Garden. 


PARSLEY  FAILURES. 
TiiEiiE  is  no  more  important  crop  in  the  kitchen 
garden  than  Parsley,  and  people  who  can  gather 
abundance  of  it  daily  from  the  beginning  of 
January  until  the  end  of  December  are  very  for- 
tunate. It  will  not,  however,  be  produced  for  all 
that  time,  or,  indeed,  for  half  of  it,  unless  a  good 
deal  of  forethought  and  attention  are  devoted 
to  its  culture.  It  grows  like  a  weed  in  some 
gardens,  and  in  others  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and 
even  in  places  in  which  it  has  been  doing  well  it 
may  take  a  turn  any  day  the  other  way ;  so 
capricious  is  it,  that  it  may  go  all  off  in  a  short 
time  and  cause  much  inconvenience,  as  Parsley  is 
one  of  those  things  which  are  in  daily  use.  "Two 
years  ago  a  borough  town  in  Wales  was  without 
Parsley.  It  died  out  every  garden  in  the  district, 
and  its  want  was  greatly  felt— so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  everyone  who  owns  a  garden  in  the  district 
would  now  begrudge  no  expense  in  Insuring  a 
supply  of  it. 

Of  vabietie.'S,  many  are  recommended,  but  all 
kinds  are  valued  about  alike  with  the  cook,  the 
main  object  being  to  have  the  leaves  large  and 
well  curled,  and  any  good  kind  will  supply  leaves 
of  this  sort.  Hyatt's  Green  Curled,  when  selected 
with  ordinary  care,  is  a  good  variety.  In  most 
plantations  of  Parsley  young  plants  will  be  ob- 
served with  an  appearance  like  that  of  hybrids 
between  Celery  and  Parsley  ;  these  are  not  valu- 
able, and  should  be  drawn  up  and  thrown  awaj'. 
In  order  to  have  plenty  of  good  Parsley  all  the 
year  round  it  is  well  to  make  three  sowings.  The 
first  should  be  made  now  or  as  early  in  spring  as 
the  weather  will  allow,  the  second  in  April,  and 
the  third  in  July.  Gatherings  may  be  made  from 
the  first  sowing  in  May,  from  the  second  in  July, 
and  from  the  third  during  the  whole  of  the  winter. 
Where  the  first  sowing  succeeds  really  well  it  may 
keep  up  the  supply  for  a  year  or  more,  but  with  a 
crop  which  is  so  liable  to  go  off  and  so  indispensable 
it  is  always  a  satisfactory  plan  to  sow,  as  I  ha\'e 
said,  three  times. 

In  .so wis  o,  the  best  part  of  the  garden  is  not 
too  good  for  Parsley.  In  many  instances  it  is 
sown  in  odd  corners  and  treated  as  somtthing  of 
little  importance,  but  those  who  wish  to  have  it 
good  and  plentiful  should  not  follow  this  practice. 
A  little  corner  of  it  badly  grown  will  never  meet 
the  demands  of  a  large  establishment,  but  a  good 
piece  in  the  main  quarters  will  do  so  if  properly 
managed.  A  light  soil  does  not  suit  Parsley,  as  in 
dry  weather  it  shrivels  up  and  fails  to  produce 
large,  healthy,  green  leaves,  which  alone  are  useful. 
A  deep,  cool,  and  good  soil  is  best.  Plenty  of 
manure  is  required  to  produce  luxuriant  growth, 
and  a  good  deal  of  salt,  lime,  or  soot  should 
be  added  evervwhere  to  prevent  insects  from 
harming  it.  The  ground  for  all  the  sowings 
should  have  a  thick  coating  of  manure  placed  on 
the  surface  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  salt  and  soot 
thrown  over  it  and  then  dug  in.  For  the  April 
sowing  the  manure  may  be  dug  in  now,  and  before 
putting  in  the  seed  fork  a  quantity  of  lime  into 
the  surface.  I  do  not  mention  any  weight  or 
quantity  to  be  put  on  the  square  yard,  because  this 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the 
soil  and  the  insect  pests  therein.  The  young  plants 
are  very  hardy,  although  they  do  not  come  up  very 
quickly  at  this  season.  Seed  sown  on  a  dry  day 
now  will  produce  plants  in  about  four  weeks. 
Sowing  broadcast  is  not  a  good  way.  l!ows  are 
the  best.  They  should  not,  however,  be  too  close 
together.  Some  may  think  they  are  saving  good 
ground  and  valuable  space  by  sowing  closelj'  and 
in  odd  corners,  but  that  is  not  my  opinion.  I  have 
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tried  both  ways  and  found  the  close  rows  very  un- 
eatisfactory  ;  15  inches  from  row  to  row  is  none 
too  close  in  good  soil,  and  where  the  plants  are 
expected  to  develop  good  leaves,  the  drills 
should  be  opened  to  the  depth  of  2  inches  and  the 
seed  sown  in  them  very  thinly.  By  placing  some 
sandy  soil  over  the  seed  germination  is  much  as- 
sisted. This  is  of  more  importance  now  than  later 
in  the  season. 

As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  about  1-i  inches 
in  height  they  should  be  thinned  out  to  8  inches 
apart ;  as  growth  proceeds  they  may  be  thinned 
again  to  C  inches  apart.  This  practice  applies  to 
all  young  Parsley  plantations.  To  sow  the  seed 
in  rows  widely  apart  from  each  other  and  then 
neglect  to  thin  out  would  destroy  all  the  benefits 
derived  therefrom.  When  the  plants  are  fully 
established  and  producing  more  leaves  than  can 
be  used  some  of  them  may  become  yellow  in 
colour  from  old  age ;  these  are  of  no  advantage  to 
the  plants,  and  may  be  removed  before  they  be- 
come too  numerous.  As  winter  approaches  each 
plant  should  be  furnished  with  a  quantity  of 
robust  healthy  green  leaves,  which  will  be  in  great 
demand  in  December  and  January,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  winter,  but  as  growth  is  not  rapid 
now  it  is  best  to  depend  on  that  formed  in  autumn. 
In  many  instances,  doubtless  a  good  deal  of  the 
Parsley  has  been  gathered,  and  all  that  remains 
is  the  root  and  some  too  old  or  very  young  growths. 
The  old  ones  are  of  no  use,  and  should  be  picked 
off ;  then  sprinkle  a  little  soot  all  over  the  surface, 
even  between  the  plants,  and  fork  it  in  slightly. 
This  will  induce  the  young  growths  to  push  out 
and  become  ready  for  gathering  and  useful  before 
the  spring  seedlings  will  furnish  any  supply. 

Cambrian. 


BEST  SORTS  OF  VEGETABLES. 
"  J.  S."  clearly  shows  (p.  80)  that  it  is  both  un- 
necessary and  undesirable  to  grow  a  great  variety 
of  vegetables,  and  whether  the  demand  be  large 
or  small,  or  the  garden  1  acre  or  6  acres  in  extent, 
the  same  rule,  in  my  opinion,  should  apply.  Grow 
only  the  best,  and  these  in  good  quantities,  and  a 
break  in  the  supply  will  rarely  happen ;  whereas  a 
great  variety  is  oftentimes  annoying  to  all  con- 
cerned. Having  grown  all  the  varieties  recom- 
mended by  "  J.M.,"  I  can  truly  say  the  selection  is 
on  the  whole  an  admirable  one,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  wish  to  supplement  the  list  with  a  few 
sorts  that  I  deem  worthy  of  trial  by  all  who  have 
not  yet  grown  them.  Taking  them  in  their  cata- 
logued order,  the  first  to  be  mentioned  is  the 

Egyptian  or  Turnip -rooted  Beet. — We 
find  that  a  few  early  roots  of  this  sort  are  always 
appreciated,  and  are  preferred  to  stored  roots  of 
the  long-rooted  varieties,  which  usually  become 
rather  dry  and  tough  by  June  or  July,  or  it  may 
be  the  supply  of  the  latter  is  exhausted,  and  this 
would  be  another  reason  for  growing  an  early 
maturing  sort.  For  special  purposes  we  have  sown 
a  pinch  of  seed  in  a  box  of  soil,  placing  this  in  a 
warm  frame,  and  hardening  otf  the  plants  resulting 
before  they  are  unduly  drawn.  Some  of  the  plants 
were  dibbled  out  on  a  firm  bed  of  soil  and  covered 
with  a  rough  frame,  and  the  remainder  dibbled  out 
on  a  warm  border  and  slightly  protected  when 
frosts  were  anticipated.  In  this  manner  useful 
roots  were  obtained  late  in  May  and  during  Jane, 
these  being  followed  by  the  fame  variety  sown  in 
the  open  ground  about  the  second  week  in  April. 
I  do  not  advise  anyone  to  grow  a  great  breadth  of 
this  sort,  but  only  one  row,  long  or  short  according 
to  the  demand,  or  say  not  more  than  one  ounce  of 
seed,  as  the  bulbs  deteriorate  by  keeping.  Sown 
with  the  main  crop  sorts,  it  is  certain  to  be  three 
weeks  in  advance  of  them,  but  it  is  better  to  sow 
it  early  in  April,  and  the  remainder  and  other 
sorts  early  in  May  on  light  soil,  or  late  in  the 
month  on  heavy  soil,  thereby  avoiding  objection- 
able coarseness. 

Borecole  Read's  New  Hearting. —We  now 
grow  this  extensively  in  preference  to  the  ordi- 
nary tall  or  dwarf  green  curled  sorts.  The  plants 
are  raised  early  in  a  warm  border,  and  are  planted 
out  directly  they  are  strong  enough.    A  good  open  j 


breadth  of  ground  cannot  be  afforded  this  crop, 
but  between  the  rows  of  young  fruit  bushes 
and  in  other  odd  corners  this  Borecole  thrives, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  hearts  are  of  good 
service  and  decidedly  superior  in  quality  to  the 
tops  of  the  older  sorts.  Later  on  the  side  shoots 
will  be  available,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  consider 
it  a  hardy  and  useful  vegetable. 

Broccoli. — I  was  surprised  that  the  Penzance 
should  find  a  place  in  the  list  given  by  "  J.  S.,"  as, 
according  to  my  experience,  it  is  the  least  hardy 
of  all  the  Broccoli.  I  am  aware  it  succeeds  re- 
markably well  in  Cornwall,  but  in  other  western 
counties  it  is  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  a  mode- 
rately severe  frost.  I  procured  both  plants  and 
seeds  from  Penzance,  and  a  friend  also  sent  me 
some  from  a  large  Cornish  farm,  but  the 
plants  each  time  they  were  grown  were  much 
too  coarse,  and  all  were  destroyed  by  frost. 
Veitch's  Spring  White  is  also  rather  tall-growing, 
but  forms  a  good  succession  to  Snow's  Winter 
White,  and  the  heads  are  very  white  and  delicately 
flavoured.  The  early  Veitch's  Autumn  Protecting 
would  appear  to  be  unusually  good  this  winter. 
We  commenced  cutting  before  the  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflowers  were  finished,  using  on  an  average  three 
dozen  hearts  per  week,  and  they  are  not  yet  ex 
hausted.  In  point  of  quality  it  far  surpasses 
Snow's,  but  is  not  nearly  so  hardy,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  lift  and  store  them.  Leamington  is 
another  favourite  sort  here,  and  I  am  curious  to 
know  why  "  J.  S."  omits  it.  We  find  it  fairly 
hardy,  of  good  colour  and  quality,  and  plant  it 
most  extensively,  as  no  other  spring  sort  affords 
such  a  long  succession.  We  have  cut  hearts  of  it 
in  JIarch,  and  by  lifting  and  bedding  in  a  portion 
of  the  plants  on  a  cool  north  border  the  supply 
has  been  maintained  till  the  middle  of  May. 
Ledsham's  Latest  of  All  is  one  of  the  latest  sorts 
in  cultivation,  but  on  the  whole  I  prefer  Sutton's 
Late  Queen,  and  would  strongly  advise  that  a 
trial  be  given  this  hardy  and  in  all  other  respects 
excellent  sort. 

London  or  Rosette  Colewort. — Although  by 
no  means  a  novelty,  this  valuable  Cabbage  is  far 
from  being  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
The  market  gardeners  around  London  plant  great 
quantities,  and  quite  recently  I  walked  through 
several  acres  of  it,  all  in  the  best  possible  condi- 
tion. Plenty  of  private  gardeners  at  the  present 
time  would  be  glad  of  a  breadth  of  Coleworts  to 
cut  from,  and  it  is  quite  certain  there  is  nothing 
to  surpass  them  in  the  way  of  greens.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  not  later  than  the  end  of  May, 
and  the  plants  put  out  whenever  there  are  any 
vacant  plots  ready  for  them.  They  may  be  dis- 
posed about  12  inches  apart  each  way,  and,  pro- 
vided the  ground  is  good,  all  will  form  neat  and 
serviceable  heads.  Hill's  Dwarf  Incomparable 
Cabbage  requires  but  little  more  room  than  a 
Colewort,  and  this,  too,  may  well  be  given  a  trial. 
It  will  be  found  a  profitable  sort  and  good  in 
quality,  but  not  of  much  service  if  left  to  yield 
a  second  crop  or  greens. 

Nantes  Horn  Carrot. — I  would  on  no  account 
omit  this  variety,  and  in  small  gardens  especially 
it  may  well  be  the  only  Carrot  grown.  Sown  in 
frames  it  is  only  a  few  days  behind  the  Early 
Horn,  and  soon  surpasses  it  both  in  size  and  qua- 
lity. A  bed,  if  the  seedlings  are  not  too  freely 
thinned  out,  may  be  pulled  from  for  a  long  time, 
as  a  temporary  check  does  not  prevent  the  little 
ones  from  eventually  attaining  a  useful  size.  The 
Nantes  Horn  is  the  best  for  warm  borders,  whether 
for  market  or  private  use  ;  it  is  also  suitable  for  the 
main  crop,  a  great  quantity  being  grown  on  a 
comparatively  small  piece  of  ground,  and  the 
roots,  always  good  iu  colour  and  flavour,  keep  sur- 
prisingly well.  For  late  sowings  in  May,  June, 
or  July  (the  last  for  covering  with  frames)  this 
sort  is  most  valuable,  a  supply  of  tender  roots 
being  thus  easily  secured  all  the  year  round.  For 
the  early  shows  it  is  invaluable. 

Cauliflowers.— Extra  Early  Dwarf  Forcing 
or  Dean's  Snowball,  for  I  believe  they  are  synony- 
mous, is  a  useful  little  sort,  and  is  especially  to 
be  recommended  when  autumn-sown  plants  of  the 
older  sorts  are  scarce.     By  sowing  seed  at  the  pre- 


sent time  in  a  warm  frame,  and  with  the  help  of 
rough  frames  or  handlights  stood  on  a  bed  of 
manure  and  leaves,  good  little  heads  may  be  had 
by  the  time  the  late  Broccoli  are  exhausted.  They 
do  not  require  much  room  and  may  be  planted  in 
the  open  ground  l.j  inches  apart  each  way,  with 
the  result  in  most  instances  of  a  supply  of  really 
good  heads.  Veitch's  Pearl  sown  at  the  same 
time,  whether  in  the  autumn  or  spring,  as  Dwarf 
Erfurt,  Mammoth,  or  the  Early  London,  will  form 
a  good  succession,  may  be  classed  as  a  fairly 
good  and  useful  sort.  It  also  stands  hot  weather 
better  than  the  Erfurt.  Dickson's  Eclipse  is 
found  to  be  very  serviceable,  autumn-raised  plants 
producing  fine  heads  about  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  in  advance  of  Autumn  Giant.  We  winter 
the  Dwarf  Erfurt,  Pearl,  Eclipse,  and  Autumn 
Giant  in  rough  frames,  and  find  these  afford  a 
good  succession,  thereby  obviating  the  necessity 
of  raising  many  in  the  spring  other  than  the  too 
late  sorts. 

Lettuce  Early  Paris  Market.— This_  may 
fairly  be  termed  one  of  the  best  novelties  intro- 
duced of  late  years.  I  grew  it  the  first  season  it 
was  sent  out,  and  have  continued  to  do  so  ever 
since.  For  framework  it  is  unequalled,  as  no 
other  Cabbage  Lettuce  that  I  am  acquainted  with 
is  of  such  quick  growth,  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
waste  with  them.  Sown  at  once  and  eventually 
planted  in  frames  with  or  without  a  little  bottom- 
heat,  they  will,  as  a  rule,  be  fit  for  use  before  the 
most  forward  of  the  autumn-sown  hardy  Cos  or 
Cabbage  varieties  are  ready,  whether  these  be 
grown  in  frames  or  on  a  warm  border.  It  is  also 
of  quick  growth  when  planted  near  a  warm  wall, 
and  is  especially  useful  should  there  be  a  scarcity 
of  autumn-raised  plants  of  other  sorts.  This 
winter  a  number  of  plants  have  stood  out  without 
being  injured,  and  from  the;e  we  are  still  cutting. 

Onions.— If  a  pinch  of  seed  of  The  Queen  is 
sown  with  the  Tripoli  sorts  in  the  autumn,  the 
result  will  be  an  extra  early  supply  of  good  ser- 
viceable bulbs.  White  Naples,  the  earliest  of 
the  large  Tripoli  section,  may  be  planted  thickly, 
grows  to  a  fairly  good  size,  and  its  very  pretty 
bulbs  are  of  mild  flavour.  For  cooking  whole  it  is 
unsurpassed,  and  I  find  it  is  much  appreciated  by 
those  who  are  fond  of  Onions  served  up  as  a 
vegetable.  For  spring  sowing  I  can  strongly  re- 
commend Giant  Zittau.  It  grows  to  a  good  size, 
is  very  heavy,  and  keeps  well.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  for  market  purposes. 

Potatoes. — The  old  Ashleaf  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  for  frame  work  and  warm  borders,  and  Sut- 
ton's Early  Border  is  a  good  round  companion  for 
it.  I  would  advise  that  a  trial  be  given  to  Read- 
ing Russet,  as  on  our  heavy  land  it  crops  heavily, 
is  fairly  disease-resisting,  and  the  generally  hand- 
some and  red-skinned  round  tubers  are  of  excel- 
lent quality.  Lady  Truscott,  another  of  Fenn's 
seedlings,  also  crops  heavily,  and  is  of  good 
quality.  Ross's  M.P.,  in  the  way  of  Schoolmaster, 
should  supersede  the  latter,  as  it  is  a  great  cropper, 
and  the  quality  i^  good  even  when  grown  on  heavy 
land. 

Chirk  Castle  Turnip.— I  consider  this  black- 
skinned  variety  the  hardiest  sort  in  cultivation, 
and  as  it  forms  but  little  top  and  the  flesh  is  white 
and  good,  it  should  be  generally  grown.  Unless  I 
am  much  mistaken,  this  variety  was  the  result  of 
an  accidental  cross  between  Snowball  or  some 
other  white  Turnip  and  the  dark-leaved  Asparagus 
Kale.  At  any  rate  the  produce  of  our  home-saved 
Snowball  seed  included  many  roots  resembling  the 
Chirk  Castle  Black  Stone,  and  nothing  but  the 
Asparagus  Kale  and  white  Turnip  were  in  bloom 
together.  Did  Mr.  Brown,  the  introducer  of  this 
Turnip,  ever  state  the  origin  of  it  ? 

W.  L  M. 


PROFITABLE  PEAS. 
I  DID  not  intend  to  take  any  further  part  in  this 
discussion,  but  as  Messrs.  Carter  have  moderated 
their  tone,  and  as  a  few  of  their  remarks  seem  to 
call  for  a  reply,  I  venture  to  occupy  a  little  more 
space,  in  order  to  briefly  answer  them.  I  am 
quite  aware  that  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
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tween  Peas  grown  on  rich  and  deeply  dog  garden 
land  and  in  the  open  fields,  but  the  former  do  not 
attain  twice  the  height  of  the  latter.  Instead  of 
Telegraph  growing  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  in  private 
gardens  it  is  oftener  6  feet  and  upwards,  and  in 
the  open  fields  it  grows  from  3  feet  to  4  feet,  this 
being  fully  12  inches  more  than  any  of  the  other 
sorts  mentioned  by  Messrs.  Carter.  Telegraph,  I 
repeat,  is  not  a  sort  likely  ever  to  be  grown  exten- 
sively in  fields,  and  its  principal  recommendation 
for  culture  with  the  aid  of  stakes  for  tlie  markets 
i.'s  its  earliness.     The    first    few    pickings    here- 


phone  are  hard  and  wanting  in  flavour.  It  interest- 
ing to  Mr.  Marriott,  I  may  further  say  that  very 
few  of  those  Peas  which  he  names  are  grown  in  the 
west  of  England  except  for  exhibition  purposes.— 
J.  C.  C. 


abouts  realise  Is  6d.  per  peck,  but  directly  other 
Marrow  Peas  are  av,  liable  the  price  falls  at 
once  to  Is.  per  peck,  and  any  market  gardener 
will  agree  with  me  that  such  a  price  is  by  no  means 
highly  remunerative.  I  have  observed  that  when- 
ever anyone  ventures  to  write  disparagingly  of  any 
particular  variety,  he  is  either  twitted  with  ina- 
bility to  grow  it  properly,  or  it  is  suggested  that 
he  has  got  hold  of  the  wrong  variety.  The  latter 
theory  the  Messrs.  Carter  seem  especially  fond  of 
propounding.  Occasionally  we  may  be  supplied 
with  a  wrong  article,  but  on  the  whole  our  prin- 
cipal seedsmen  can  always  be  depended  upon.  In 
the  first  instance,  I  had  Carter's  Peas  direct  from 
themselves,  and  they  are  not  easily  confounded 
with  other  sorts,  though  if  the  pods  of  the  four 
were  well  mixed  they  could  not  so  easily  be  sepa- 
rated again.  Messrs.  Carter  seem  to  think  I  am 
acting  unfairly,  but  in  this  they  are  wrong.  I 
stated  plainly  enough  that  their  four  large-podded 
Peas  were  all  valuable  as  second  early  sorts,  but 
were  of  little  use  for  main  and  late  crops  without 
special  culture,  but  this  does  not  imply  that  they 
require  special  culture  when  rightly  sown  as  second 
earlies.  Other  main  and  late  crop  varieties,  for- 
tunately, do  not  need  special  treatment,  and  we 
are,  therefore,  justified  in  preferring  them. 

In  my  opinion,  Culverwell's  Peas  are  singularly 
amenable  to  high  culture,  but  when  not  undiily 
favoured  they  are  in  no  respect  so  far  ahead  of 
other  sorts  either  as  regards  the  size  of  pods  or 
their  contents.  Messrs.  Carter  are  curious  to  know 
how  market  growers  have  been  able  to  test  the 
qualities  of  Pride  of  the  Market,  and  I  think  I 
can  enlighten  them,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  my 
friends  are  concerned.  It  was  my  practice  to  call 
their  attention  to  anything  new  and  good  in  the 
way  of  vegetables  and  hardy  fruit,  and  they  saw 
Pride  of  the  Market  growing  with  me  under  the 
name  of  Strength.  They  purchased  several  quarts 
when  sent  out  from  Messrs.  Carter,  the  price  of 
which  was  3s.  6d.  per  quart.  This  was  in  1881, 
and  in  1882  they  had  sufficient  seed  to  sow  about 
three  acres  of  land,  and  -f  this  and  subsequent 
experience  have  not  enabled  them  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  variety  for  marketing, 
I  should  like  to  know  how  long  an  experience  is 
needed.  "A  Pea  Grower"  remarks  that  Dr. 
McLean,  Marvel,  and  Gladiator  require  to  be 
staked.  Does  he  mean  to  imply  that  Culverwell's 
big  Peas  do  not,  or  what  does  he  mean  ? 

The  question  now  arises,  are  Culverwell's  or 
anybody  else's  big-podded  and  big-seeded  Peas  the 
best  ?  If  we  are  to  believe  my  opponents,  they  are ; 
but  if  we  consult  gardeners  generally  we  shall  find 
that  they  are  not.  These  big  Peas  are  much  too 
coarse  for  people  possessing  a  discriminating  taste. 
If  small  Peas,  say  somewhat  near  the  size  of  buck- 
.shot,  are  available,  our  chef  would  not  think  of 
sending  large  ones  to  the  dining  table  ;  their  place 
would  be  the  steward's  room  and  servants'  hall. 
To  pick  Telephone  and  Giant  Marrow,  for  in- 
stance, before  they  are  fully  grown  will  not  meet 
the  case,  as  these  when  cooked  have  a  sickly  white 
appearance,  and  besides  one  cannot  afford  to  pick 
such  monstrous  pods  before  they  are  well  filled. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  sturdy  branching  variety  pro- 
ducing pods  and  Peas  in  every  respect  similar  to 
those  of  the  apparently  extinct  Carter's  Challenger. 
— W.  I.  M. 

Mr.  Marriott  (p.  Ill)  asks  me  to  name  Peas 

which  I  consider  better  in  flavour  than  Telephone 
or  Stratagem.  I  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  so. 
The  names  are  Veitch's  Perfection  and  British 
Queen,  which  even  when  advanced  in  age  retain 
their  flavour,  while  Peas  of  the  same  age  of  Tele 


TOMATOES  -WITHOUT  MANUKE. 
Many  of  us,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  use  too  much 
manure  in  the  case  of  our  Tomatoes,  and  even 
Vegetable  Marrows.  In  years  gone  by  almost 
everyone  who  had  anything  to  say  on  the  culture 
of  these  recommended  at  least  one  part  of  the 
compost  to  be  manure  from  the  stable  or  cow- 
shed, and  plenty  of  plants  and  fruit  too  were  pro- 


the  main  stems.  The  fruits  should  be  numerous 
and  the  superfluous  growths  in  no  way  predominat- 
ing. It  is,  however,  a  difficult  matter  to  have 
Tomatoes  in  this  condition  where  much  manure  is 
used,  as  the  manure  has  a  tendency  to  induce  the 
plants  to  make  wood  rather  than  fruit.  For  some 
years  we  have  been  using  less  and  less  manure  in 
Tomato  growing,  and  last  season  in  several  in- 
stances we  dispensed  with  it  altogether,  and  found 
our  crops  to  be  altogether  more  satisfactory  than 
hitherto.  The  growths  were  short  and  robust,  and 
the  fruit  formed  in  large  quantities  and  swelled 
off  and  coloured  beautifully  ;  indeed,  we  never 
had  Tomatoes  so  fine  when  manure  mixtures  were 
employed,  and  this  year  again  we  do  not  intend 
using  any  manure  for  them.  Our  autumn  cuttings, 
now  being  potted  off  into  6-inch  pots,  have  nothing 
but  pure  loam  on  which  to  exist,  and  on  this  we 
know  they  will  succeed  admirably.  Early  in  sum- 
mer we  are  in  the  habit  of  planting  a  Tomato  here 
and  there  along  the  walls  wherever  asmall  vacancy 
occurs,  and  before  planting  we  used  to  fork  in  a 
quantity  of  manure  to  assist  them,  but  last  spring 
no  manure  was  employed,  and  the  crop  was  never 
more  satisfactory.  The  very  poorest  of  soil  with- 
out any  manure  might  not  answer,  but  ordinary 
potting  turf  will  be  found  to  grow  them  to  the 
highest  state  of  perfection. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  Vegetable  Marrows. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  planted  on  the  tops  of  manure 
heaps  or  in  very  rich  soil,  and  the  growths  soon 
become  an  intricate  mass,  with  fruits  at  long 
intervals  apart.  Fruits  at  every  joint  are  seldom 
the  rule,  but  they  would  be  if  the  plants  were 
grown  only  in  pure  loam,  in  which  they  only  pro- 
duce a  reasonable  amount  of  growths.  The  latter, 
too,  are  very  hardy,  short-jointed,  and  fruitful.  It 
is  all  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  stronger  the 
plants  are  the  finer  will  be  the  fruits,  as  ten  out 
of  every  dozen  blooms  which  open  will  fail  to 
form  a  fruit,  and  those  which  do  will  not  be  extra 
good,  as  crowds  of  leaves  and  shade  do  not  suit 
them.  We  all  know  how  well  Melons  succeed  In 
pure  loam,  and  I  would  place  Tomatoes  and  Vege- 
table Marrows  under  the  same  treatment.  Not 
only  is  a  saving  effected  by  growing  them  without 
manure,  but  an  advantage  is  gained  in  every  way 
thereby.  J.  MuiB. 


DOWNTON  CASTLE. 
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duced  under  this  treatment,  but  it  must  be  owned 
that  there  was  also  a  great  deal  of  superfluous 
wood,  and  in  the  case  of  Tomatoes  the  fruits  in 
many  instances  were  neither  so  perfect  in  form, 
large  in  size,  nor  so  numerous  as  they  might  have 
been.  Three  parts  of  the  time  spent  in  cultivat- 
ing Tomatoes  were  devoted  to  cutting  back  and 
thinning  out  the  shoots,  work  which  surely  could 
not  be  over  and  above  good  for  the  plants.  The 
majority  of  Tomatoes  make  a  great  deal  of  un- 
necessary wood  before  any  fruits  are  formed,  and 
many  of  them  grow  so  freely  that  they  do  not 
fruit  until  their  feeding  supplies  have  become 
somewhat  exhausted.  51y  idea  of  a  good  bearing 
Tomato  plant  is  one  which  begins  to  fruit  about 
10  inches  from  the  ground,  and  continues  to  bear 
closely  as  far  up  as  the  cultivator  chooses  to  lead 


This,  the  seat  of  the  late  Thos.  Andrew  Knigh,  the 
father  of  British  horticulture,  was  forcibly  brought 
to  my  memory  by  Mr.  Douglas'  remarks  in  The 
Garden  (p.  60).  I  was  one  of  those  who  were 
invited  by  Sir.  Knight  to  see  his  crop  of  Potatoes 
dug,  but  as  I  was  then  about  the  youngest  of  the 
party,  I  doubt  if  any  others  of  it  are  now  living. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Knight's  letter  now  before 
me  that  I  received  on  that  occasion  :  "  Downton, 
Oct.  U,  1837.  Lauder  (the  gardener)  informs  me 
that  you  wish  to  see  my  Potatoes  dug  up;  I 
therefore  beg  to  say  they  will  be  dug  up  on  Satur- 
day next  about  twelve  o'clock.  I  believe  that  the 
produce  per  acre  will  be  but  little  under  a  thou- 
sand bushels  of  sixty  pounds— the  London  weight. 
You  shall  be  welcome  to  a  few  Potatoes  of  any  of 
my  new  varieties,  some  of  which  I  think  excel- 
lent.- Signed,  T.  A.  Knight."  It  was  a  most  in- 
teresting sight  to  see  such  a  crop  of  seedling 
kidney  Potatoes  dug,  and  weighed  as  dug  by  the 
gardener  and  bailiff,  and  it  fully  realised  all 
our  expectations.  The  gathering  at  hospitable 
Downton  that  day  was  a  large  one,  and  a  most 
enjoyable  day  it  was— one  to  be  remembered.  I 
secured  most  of  the  sorts,  and  they  were  excellent. 
They  were  the  Ashleaved  Kidney  type,  but 
crossed  by  Mr.  Knight,  for  he  was  a  great  and 
successful  raiser  of  many  valuable  fruits  and 
vegetables.  That  day  after  dinner  I  well  recollect 
dessert  was  placed  on  the  table,  and  among  the 
fruits  were  some  fine  Elton  Strawberries  (late  as 
it  was).  Lauder  told  the  housekeeper  (Jlrs. 
Bray)  that  Mr.  Knight  had  given  orders  to  de- 
stroy the  Elton.  Then  said  she,  "  It  must  not  be 
done  ;  it  is  the  best  Strawberry  he  ever  raised  ;  " 
and  thus  the  Elton  was  saved  by  Mrs.  Bray,  who 
was  quite    right    in  her  estimate    of   this  vain- 
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able  late  kind.  After  all  these  years'  cultivation 
I  know  ot  no  Strawberry  to  equal  it  for  preserving ; 
it  keeps  its  fine  scarlet  colour,  and  also  form,  if 
wished  to  be  preserved  whole  in  syrup.  As  a  late 
variety  ripening  under  a  sunless  sky  it  may  be  a 
little  acid  and  require  sugar,  but  if  well  grown  it 
is  a  noble  Strawberry.  I  have  cultivated  it  more 
than  forty-five  years,  and  may  call  it  the  house- 
keeper's favourite.  I  have  degressed  from  Pota- 
toes to  Strawberries,  but  as  I  have  shown  the  way 
in  which  the  Elton  was  saved,  1  thought  it  might 
interest  some  of  your  readers. 

Walcot.  G.  Bond  (Ex-gardener). 


FLOWER  Garden. 


NAMES  OF  HELLEBORES. 

More  than  three  weeks  ago  Mr.  Foe  sent  me  some 
flowers  of  a  very  pretty  variety  of  Helleborus 
niger  so  persistent  in  their  texture,  that  they  are 
still  alive  in  water.  He  asked  me  what  I  thought 
they  were,  and  I  replied  that  they  belonged  to  one 
of  the  many  intermediate  forms  which  make  an 
unbroken  series  from  typical  H.  niger  to  H.  niger 
var.  maxima  ;  more  than  that  I  could  not  tell  him. 
Since  that  time  I  have  seen  several  opinions  given 
in  The  Garden  about  flowers  from  the  same 
plant,  some  of  which  speak  of  it  as  a  hybrid,  as  if 
there  were  more  than  one  species  of  H.  niger. 
Now,  I  do  not  profess  to  speak  in  these  matters 
ex  cathedra  as  though  I  were  any  authority  on 
such  subjects  ;  all  I  try  to  do  in  this  way  is  to  get 
plants  called  by  their  right  names,  and  in  order  to 
effect  this  to  try  and  find  out  what  the  right  names 
are.  I  have  also  joined  in  the  protest  made  last 
year  at  the  Daffodil  conference  against  giving 
unauthorised  quasi-scientific  names  to  mere  gar- 
den varieties  of  plants.  Thus  we  have  such  names 
given  to  Hellebores  as  major,  intermedins,  angus- 
tifolius,  which  may  or  may  not  have  received  the 
stamp  of  authority,  but  which  I  cannot  find  in  any 
botanical  book  I  have.  It  is  true  that  where  the 
habit  of  giving  florists'  names  to  varieties  of 
Hellebore  has  been  adopted,  gardeners  cannot  be 
congratulated  about  it  on  the  score  of  con- 
venience. Most  appalling  names  come  to  us  from 
Belgium  or  Germany.  A  variety  often  mentioned  as 
a,  prima  r/o««a  among  Hellebores  has  two  names 
(they  begin  respectively  with  Com-  and  Ben-), 
which  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  to  write  at  length, 
especially  when  either  of  these  three-letter  sylla- 
bles would  do  quite  as  well  to  distinguish  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  distinct  species, 
let  us  consult  the  highest  authority.  It  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged  that  the  "  Genera  Plantarum  " 
of  Bentham  and  Hooker  is  trustworthy  in  the  in- 
formation it  gives.  1  there  find  that  there  are 
eleven  known  species  of  Hellebore,  and  that  their 
geographical  area  is  limited  to  Europe  and 
Western  Asia.  I  next  turn  to  Nyman's  "  Con- 
spectus Florae  Earopa;,"  which,  I  am  told,  is  the 
best  catalogue  in  existence  of  European  plants, 
with  their  synonyms  and  geographical  distribu- 
tion. In  these  I  find  that  the  European  species 
of  Hellebore  are  seven  in  number,  and  that  their 
names  are  lividus,  fcetidus,  orientalis,  cyclo- 
phyllus,  odorus,  viridis,  niger.  The  synonyms 
need  not  be  enumerated.  For  the  Asiatic 
Hellebores  I  consult  Boissier's  "  Flora  Orientalis," 
a  most  elaborate  and  complete  work  in  five  thick 
octavo  volumes  on  the  botany  of  Western  Asia. 
Of  this  district  ten  Hellebores  are  described  as 
natives,  namely,  niger,  cyclophyllus,  orientalis, 
cancasicus,  colchicus,  antiquorum,  olympicus, 
guttatus,  abchasicus.  Eliminating  from  these 
latter  the  three  common  to  the  two  continents, 
we  have  fourteen  remaining  ;  but  we  are  told  that 
antiquorum  is  generally  treated  as  an  Asiatic 
variety  of  orientalis,  and  guttatus  and  abchasicus 
(so  called  from  Abchasia,  a  province  of  the  Cau- 
casus) as  varities  of  caucasicus.  I  by  no  means 
assert  either  that  the  remaining  eleven  must  be 
the  eleven  selected  for  specific  honour  by  the 
authors  of  the  "  Genera  Plantarum,''  or  that  the 
number  of  species  of  Hellebore  is  for  ever  to  be 
limited  to  eleven ;  but  is  it  not  better,  as  far  as 


possible  in  our  gardens,  to  keep  to  the  names 
sanctioned  by  the  best  authority  l 

£il</e  Hall,  Maljias.  C.  WoLLEY  DOD. 


STFLIDIUMS,  OR  STYLEWORTS. 
These  possess  a  special  interest  both  for   the 
botanist  and  the  cultivator,  their  flowers  and  fo- 
liage, though  variable,    being    truly  handsome. 


Stylidium  saxifragoides. 

They  are  chiefly  natives  of  Western  Australia,  and 
would  seem  to  fill  the  same  place  in  the  vegetation 
of  that  country  as  do  our  Sundews.  Sheep's  Sca- 
bious, kc,  in  this,  being  invariably  found  on  the 
margins  of  rivers  and  in  semi-swampy  places.  All 
the  species,  as  far  as  has  been  observed,  are 
more  or  less  irritable  in  character ;  the  column 
when  touched  springs  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
flower,  a  circumstance  which  greatly  puzzles  bees 


or  insects  that  happen  to  come  in  contact  with  it. 
Most  of  the  species  are  fairly  hardy,  and  therefore 
little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  wintering  them, 
provided  the  crown  and  leaves  are  kept  dry.  They 
thrive  best  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  sand,  to 
which  should  be  added  some  fine  loam  ;  they  are 
easily  increased  by  means  of  offsets  or  seeds, 
which  the  earlier  flowering  kinds  rarely  fail  to 
produce  in  this  country. 

S.  ADNATUM  is  nearly  allied  to  S.  fasciculatum, 
with  which  it  is  often  confounded.  It  varies  from 
4  inches  to  a  foot  in  height,  and  the  leaves,  which 
are  linear,  are  scattered  along  the  stem  and 
crowded  at  the  summit  whorl  -  fashion.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  clusters,  and  are  nearly 
sessile.  They  are  variable  in  colour,  but  gene- 
rally pinkish.  The  chief  difference  that  exists 
between  this  and  S.  fasciculatum  consists  in  the 
narrower  and  much  more  beaked  capsules,  which 
curve  distinctly  upwards,  and  also  in  the  upper  cell 
being  abortive.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and 
is  a  native  ot  Goose  Island,  in  Western  Australia. 
It  is  figured  as  fasciculatum  in  the  Botanical 
Register,  t.  1159,  and  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  2598,  a  variety  called  abbreviatum  is  figured. 

S.  ASSIMILB.— This  pretty  little  species  flowers 
profusely  in  an  ordinary  cold  frame,  the  only  dif- 
ficulty being  the  keeping  the  crown  free  from  drip 
during  the  dull  winter  months.  In  summer  it  may 
be  plunged  outside  in  a  bog  with  perfect  safety. 
In  appearance  it  is  not  unlike  ciliatum,  having 
the  tufted  rosette-like  stock,  but  the  leaves  are 
different,  being  rather  thick  and  fleshy  and  often 
glaucous  beneath.  The  flower-stalks,  which  are 
produced  several  together,  are  nearly  a  foot  high, 
and  divided  about  half-way  up  into  loose  spikes. 
The  flowers,  which  are  small  and  rosy  pink  in 
colour,  have  distinct  appendages  belonging  to  he 
labellum.  It  liowers  in  July  and  August,  The 
rosettes  of  leaves  in  the  autumn  and  throughout 
the  winter  assume  a  dark  blood-red  colour  and 
are  very  handsome.  It  is  a  native  of  King 
George's  Sound. 

S.  CILIATUM.— This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
perhaps  also  one  of  the  most  variable.  Like  the 
last,  it  may  be  grown  in  a  cool  frame  with  ease. 
It  seems  to  be  the  most  irritable  amongst  all  the 
species.  It  resembles  S.  piliferum,  but  is  easily 
distinguished  by  the  numerous  glandular  hairs 
that  exist  on  the  flower-stalk,  and  also  by  the 
foliage,  which  is  produced  in  pretty  little  rosettes, 
the  leaves  of  which  they  are  composed  being  about 
'2  inches  long  and  terminating  in  a  hair-like  point. 
The  flower-stalk  is  much  branched,  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  pink  varying  to  yellow,  have  pretty  ap- 
pendages to  both  the  throat  and  labellum.  The 
annexed  illustration,  which  represents  a  variety  of 
this  species  with  yellow  flowers,  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  1529,  under  the  name  of 
S.  saxifragoides,  and  also  under  the  recognised 
name,  t.  .3883.     It  is  a  native  of  Swan  River. 

S.  DICHOTOMUM,  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut  and  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine 
as  S.  mucronitolium,  t.  4538,  resembles  S.  lepto- 
phyllum.aspecies  notincultivation,but  differs  from 
it  in  having  a  branching  habit  and  larger  flowers. 
The  leaves,  which  are  narrow  and  pointed,  are 
collected  at  the  base  and  ends  of  the  branches  in 
dense  tufts,  between  which  they  are  scattered 
sparsely.  The  flower-stalks  are  about  6  inches 
high,  hardly  divided,  and  thickly  covered  with 
sticky  or  glandular  hairs.  The  flowers,  which  are 
borne  profusely,  are  of  a  rosy  pink  colour.  It  is 
figured  as  S.  Hookeri  in  "  Flore  des  Serres,"  vi., 
t.  229.  This,  like  the  above,  is  at  home  in  a  cool 
frame.    It  comes  from  Swan  River. 

S.  GLANDULO.SUM.  —  This  spreading  shrubby 
species  is,  we  believe,  in  cultivation  under  the 
name  of  S.fruticosum  or  S.suffruticosum.  It  grows 
from  6  inches  to  18  inches  high,  and  has  linear 
leaves  scattered  along  the  branches  and  not 
crowded  in  tufts  at  the  base  or  summit.  The 
flowers  are  inconspicuous.  It  comes  from  Lucky 
Bay,  W.  Australia. 

S.  GBAMINIFOLIUM  (Grass-lcaved  Stylewort).— 
This  is  one  of  the  few  kinds  that  deserve  to  be 
generally  cultivated  for  its  beauty,  apart  from  its 
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singularity.  It  is  comparatively  hardy,  and  may 
be  grown  out  o£  doors  with  success  in  a  dry  posi- 
tion. The  leaves  are  collected  into  a  tuft  at  the 
base.  They  are  about  a  span  long,  recurved,  and 
narrow.  Their  upper  surface  is  dark  purple  and 
always  very  attractive.  The  flower-stalk  rises 
nnbranched  to  a  foot  or  IS  inches  in  height.  The 
flowers,  which  are  pale  pink,  are  very  pretty,  and 
have  long  appendages  to  the  labellum.  It  is 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  41, 1. 1918,  and 
in  the  IManical  Ecglsicr,  1,  t.  90.  It  flowers 
during  the  summer  months.  It  is  a  native  of 
Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  New  South  \Vales. 

S.  iiiBSUTUM.—Ahandsomespecies,  having  long 
narrow  pointed  pubescent  leaves  collected  in 
tufts  at  the  base.  The  flower-stalk,  which  is  leaf- 
less is  thickly  covered  with  clammy  hairs,  and 
about  a  foot  in  height.  The  large  flowers  are 
collected  in  a  dense  spike  and  produced  in  July 
and  August,  are  pinky  red  and  beautifully  crisped 
at  the  margins.  It  is  a  native  of  W.  Australia, 
and  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  ">1U1:. 

S.  LARICIFOLIUM.— This  is  a  shrvibby  species 
with  long  leafy  branches,  which  are  quite  hairless. 
Tbe  leaves,  which  are  linear,  are  scattered,  and 
not  collected  into  tufts  on  the  stems.  The  flowers 
are  always  produced  in  loose  panicles,  are  about  a 
span  high,  and  have  small  appendages  attached  to 
the  labellum  ;  they  are  pink,  varying  to  white  in 
tlie  form  named  tenuifolium,  and  are  produced  in 
July  and  August.  It  is  a  native  of  the  lilue 
M  ountains.  New  South  Wales,  and  requires  a  green- 
house. 

S.  SCANDEMS. — This  Very  interesting'  species  is 
climbing  in  habit.  The  stems,  which  are  wu-y  and 
weakly,  are  about  2  feet  or  3  feet  in  height,  and 
the  linear  leaves,  which  are  channelled  and 
curved  or  rolled  back  at  the  points,  are  collected 
in  whorls,  from  which  spring  the  clasping  tendril- 
like roots.  The  flowers  are  about  an  inch  broad, 
lilac  or  rose-coloured,  and  collected  in  loose 
panicles.  They  are  produced  in  September  and 
October.  It  needs  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse 
or  dry  cool  frame.  It  is  a  native  of  Western 
Australia.  D.  1^. 


"THE  LOST  HELLEBORE." 
Last  year  llr.  iJrockbank  recovered  for  us  the 
knowledge  that  Helleborus  maximus  was  to  be 
found  in  a  wild  state  and  where  it  was  to  be 
found.  He  also  ferreted  out  Leucojum  carpathi- 
cum,  which  had  almost,  if  not  quite,  disappeared 
from  our  gardens.  Now  he  has  taken  Helleborus 
lividus  in  hand,  and  I  heartily  wish  him  success. 
By  H.  lividus,  of  course,  I  mean  the  old  lividus 
oiC\ytt\s,Bi)tanical  Magazim;  \ol.  i.,  pi.  72;  not 
the  Corsican  argutifolius.  Botanical  Jlcgistcr,  vol. 
x.xiv.,pl.  St,  which,  I  am  glad  to  find,  the  majo- 
rity of  cultivators  have  ceased  to  identify  with  it. 
Having  taken  a  great  interest  in  this  question, 
and  given  my  ideas  both  in  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  281,  of 
The  Garden  under  the  title  of  "  Hellebore  No- 
menclature," and  again  in  Garden,  Vol.  XXV.,  in 
"  Hellebores :  which  do  we  mean  ?'  I  had  satis- 
fied myself  that  trifoliatus  and  trifolius  had  been 
rightly  excluded  from  the  Hellebore  family,  and 
that  they  were  in  fact  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  little  yellow  Aconite,  and  probably  a  Canadian 
Coptis. 

This  being  the  case,  after  reading  Mr.  Brock- 
bank's  paper  in  Garden,  Jan.  31,  p.  82,  I  thought 
he  was  mistaken,  and  wrote  to  him  on  the  subject. 
In  his  reply  he  not  only  emphasised  what  he  had 
already  written, but  referred  me  to  Linnaeus  Sp.  PI. 
for  the  winter  Aconite,  p.  78:!,  and  for  Coptis  tri- 
folius, p.  781,  and  he  made  a  quotation  from  p. 
781  referring  to  another  trifoliatus,  and  also  from 
Miller's  "  Gardener's  Dictionary  "  in  the  following 
words  from  p.  781  of  Linnaeus'  "Species  Plan- 
tarum":  .„  ,.  ,,    . 

"Fcctidus  4.    h.  H.  mger  trifoliatus   Moris 

hist.  3,  p.  460,  f.  12,  t.  4,  f.  7.     Habitat  in 

Germania,  Helvetia,  Gallia.    Caulis  infra 

folia  nudus." 
So  far  as  the  testimony  of  Linnaeus  goes,  we  have 
here   a  trifoliate    Hellebore    that   might    apply 
equally  to  lividus  or  to  argutifolius,  but  he  gives 


the  habitat  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France; 
whereas  I  believe  argutifolius  is  found  only  in 
Corsica  and  Majorca;  he  adds  the  signs  biennial, 
perennial,  and  describes  the  stalk  as  naked  below 
the  leaves,  which  is  not  applicable  to  argutifolius, 
this  having  leaves  from  the  ground  upwards.  If 
anyone  can  refer  to  Morison's  "History  of  Plants," 
published  by  him  at  Oxford  about  1080,  and  con- 
tinued by  Bobert,  the  further  description  and 
plate  might  assist  us.  Next  comes  the  extract 
from  IMiller:— 

"  1.  Helleborus  caule  muHifloro,  foliis  terna- 
tis  integerrimis. —  Hellebore  with  many 
flowers  on  a  stalk,  and  leaves  composed  of 
three  entire  lobes ;  this  is  the  H.  niger 
trifoliatus  ("  Hortus  Farnesianus"),  trifoli- 
ate black  Hellebore." 
Now  this  description  perfectly  agrees  with  Curtis's 
plant,  but  is  inapplicable  to  argutifolius.  If 
anyone  can  refer  to  the  "Hortus  Farnesianus," 
published  by  Fabia  Aldina,  the  plate  might  assist 
us  ;  but,  following  Miller's  description,  "  many 
flowers"  is  applicable  to  both — "  leaves  of  three 
entire  lobes  ; "  both  plants  have  three  lobes,  but 
lividus  only  is  entire.  In  argutifolius  the  lobes 
are  deeply  cut  and  notched.  I  have  certainly 
read  that  there  is  an  entire-lobed  variety  of  argu- 
tifolius, but  I  have  never  met  with  anyone  who 
has  seen  such.  I  have  myself  gathered  from 
argutifolius  leaves  solid,  bifid,  and  even  quadri- 
fid,  but  the  normal  form  is  trifid,  and  the  inva- 
riable colour  is  yellow-green.  Nothing  short  of 
colour-blindness  could  call  H.  argutifolius  "  the 
livid  or  purple  Hellebore,"  nor  paint  it  as  repre- 
sented by  Curtis  in  the  Botanical  Magazine.  If 
this  plant  is  really  to  be  found  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  or  France,  may  wc  not  hope  that 
some  botanist  will  respond  to  Mr.  P.rockbank's 
appeal  1  I  have,  I  find,  omitted  one  important  ob- 
servation of  Miller's.  He  says  this  flowers  early 
in  the  winter ;  now,  argutifolius  is  amongst  the 
latest— sometimes  as  late  as  April. — T.  H.  Archer- 
Hind,  Sotttli  Dcnm. 

There  seems  hardly  suSicient  reason  for  sup- 
posing, as  Mr.  Brockbank  does  (p.  82),  that  the 
H.  lividus  of  Curtis,  figured  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
ziiu-  (tab.  72),  has  been  lost,  or  that  it  is  any  other 
than  the  II.  lividus — syn.,  H.  argutifolius  (syn.,  H. 
corsicus  of  our  catalogues).  H.  lividus  is  a  plant 
which  requires  a  warm  climate  and  rich  soil  for  its 
proper  development.  In  my  garden  it  rapidly  pines 
away  and  disappears.  In  the  dry  gravelly  soil  of 
the  'Thames  valley  near  London  it  might  easily  be 
stunted,  and  the  flowers  deficient  in  that  rich  green 
which  they  have  in  more  congenial  soils.  This  may 
account  for  the  colour  and  want  of  luxuriance,  both 
in  flowers  and  leaves,  conspicuous  in  Curtis's  figure. 
As  regards  his  description,  it  does  not  show  much 
knowledge  of  the  plant,  and  we  may  here  mention 
that  the  Helleborus  trifoliatus  of  Linnajusis  known 
to  be  Coptis  trifoliata  of  more  recent  authors,  and 
that  no  Hellebore  is  native  in  North  America. 

The  next  figure,  as  regards  date,  which  I  can 
find  of  this  Hellebore  is  in  Sweet's  "  British  Flower 
Garden,"  2nd  series,  tab.  190.  This,  too,  seems  to 
be  from  a  poor  and  starved  specimen  which  flowered 
in  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  in  1833.  The  descrip- 
tion, however,  is  far  better  than  the  figure,  and 
refers  undoubtedly  to  the  plant  we  now  know  by 
the  name.  Amongst  the  synonyms.  Sweet  tells  us 
that  it  was  described  by  Lfnnasus  (Sp.,  pi.,  p.  784) 
as  H.  fcetidus  var.  b.  But  five  years  later  than 
this  we  have  a  far  more  accurate  and  indeed  an 
excellent  figure  of  the  plant,  with  a  description  by 
Prof.  Lindley  in  Edwardes'  "Botanical  Register'' 
for  1838,  tab.  51.  He  calls  it  the  "  Corsican  Helle- 
bore," and  I  extract  part  of  his  description  of  it : — 

"  Professor  Viviani,  supposing  the  H.  lividus  of  the 
'  Hortus  Kewensis  '  to  be  a  North  American  plant, 
distinguished  this  under  the  name  of  H,  arguti- 
folius ;  but  M.  Cambessedes,  in  his  enumeration  of 
P.alearic  plants,  rightly  corrected  this  error,  and 
showed  that  the  Corsican  Hellebore  is  the  same  as 
H.  lividus.  'I  have  in  vain,' he  says,  'endeavoured 
to  discover  what  could  have  induced  M.  Viviani  to 
suppose  the  contrary.  Upon  consulting  the  figure 
in  the  Bot.  Mag.,  tab.  72,  all  my  doubts  were 


dispelled ;  it  represents  the  plant  of  Corsica  and 
the  Balearic  Islands  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  work 
would  permit.'  "  "  In  these  remarks,"  continues 
Prof.  Lindley,  "  I  entirely  agree.''  I  hope  the  above 
notes  will  prove  enough  continuity  in  the  name  and 
description  to  show  that  the  H.  lividus  of  Curtis 
has  not  been  lost. — C.  Wolley  Dod,  L'dgc  Sail. 


NOTES  FROM  BROCKHURST. 

Leucojum  carpathicum.  —  The  twin- 
flowered  variety  of  L.  vernum  is  in  bloom  in  two 
places  on  our  rockeries  much  earlier  than  any 
other  of  the  spring  Snowflakes,  Its  buds  show 
quite  white  as  they  emerge  from  the  ground,  and 
by  the  time  the  stalk  is  2  inches  high  one  of  the 
bells  is  fully  expanded  and  the  twin  bud  well 
forward.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  flower,  coming 
thus  quaintly  with  the  Snowdrops  the  first  week 
in  February.  In  addition  to  the  Newton  Nur- 
series, of  Chester,  where  this  bulb  was  refound  last 
year,  it  was  sent  to  me  from  the  gardens  of  an  old 
castle  in  Northumberland,  where  it  was  discovered 
to  be  growing  in  great  vigour  and  plenty,  and  from 
which  source  I  have  obtained  an  abundant  supply. 
So  completely  had  this  bulb  become  lost  in  Hol- 
land also,  that  the  dealers  had  to  draw  their  fresh 
stocks  of  it  from  England  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance. We  have  had  much  rain  lately,  and  the 
Snowdrops  are  crowding  out  everywhere.  The 
winter  Aconites  'also  abound,  and  are  charming 
flowers  in  the  wild  garden,  where  we  have  planted 
them  along  the  stone  pathways  in  all  irregular 
interspaces.  The  Hepaticas  are  also  well  out,  the 
double  blue  being  the  first  to  flower.  There  are 
odd  blooms  of  Scilla  sibirica  and  lots  of  early 
Primroses,  both  singles  and  doubles.  Anemone 
blanda  will  be  plentifully  in  bloom  nest  week, 
and  the  lovely  Saxifrages  Burseriana  and  Sancta;. 
There  is  an  odd  bloom  on  Gentiana  verna  and 
crowds  of  buds  ready  to  burst  with  a  few  daj  s' 
sunshine.  The  Anemones  are  also  full  of  bud 
and  Cyclamen  ibericum  already  in  flower. 

Helleborus  torquatus. — This  quaint  Hel- 
lebore much  resembles  the  winter  Aconite  (H. 
hyemalis)  in  its  habit  of  flowering.  You  first  see 
its  deep  plum-coloured  buds  peeping  above  the 
ground,  and  by  the  time  they  are  lifted  2  inches 
high  they  become  deep  cups,  and  show  the  clear 
circle  of  light  green  around  the  stalk  at  the  base 
of  the  sepals.  It  is  this  torque  or  ring  which  gives 
the  Hellebore  its  name.  It  is  a  very  different 
plant  from  H.  purpurascens,  with  which  it  is  fre- 
quently confounded,  and  well  deserves  the  sepa- 
rate name  which  was  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Archer- 
Hind,  and  which  Mr.  Baker  has,  I  believe,  con- 
firmed, as  he  considers  it  to  be  a  well-marked 
species.  H.  intermedins  resembles  it,  but  has 
not  the  pale  ring.  This  also  is  a  beautiful 
variety,  having  the  backs  of  the  sepals  of  deepest 
plum  colour  and  the  insides  a  lively  green.  The 
varieties  of  H.  abchasicus  are  all  beautiful,  rang- 
ing as  they  do  from  pale  to  deep  red.  A  great 
charm  is  given  to  the  flowers  by  the  crowd  of 
stamina  which  fill  the  centre  with  a  double  circle 
of  bright  pale  yellow.  All  the  Lenten  Roses,  as 
they  are  fitly  called,  are  worthy  of  careful  cul- 
ture. They  come  when  flowers  are  scarce,  and 
have  a  quaint  beauty  of  their  own.  Seedlings  are 
easily  raised  from  them,  and  the  hybrids  are  even 
more  beautiful  than  the  species  from  which  they 
have  emanated. 

H.  llvidescens  is  very  much  like  the  lost  H. 
lividus  (p.  82).  Its  two  upper  tiers  of  leaves  are 
three-lobed,  and  its  flower  is  exceedingly  like  plate 
72  ofthe  Botanical  Magazine.  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  lost  H.  lividus  were  found  again  in 
company  of  this  plant.  Can  anyone  tell  us  of  itj 
natural  habitat  ? 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  much  more  rosy  are  the 
later  blooms  of  H.  altifolius  than  those  which 
come  upon  the  same  plants  in  the  early  autumn 
and  winter.  There  is  less  variety  in  plants  of 
altifolius  than  any  other  of  the  niger  class,  and  this 
roseate  blush  which  is  now  so  noticeable  is  to  be 
accounted  for  entirely  by  outward  circumstances. 
Ooi  local  variety  of  H.  angustifoUas  (which  I  see 
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is  used  by  Messrs.  Backhouse  as  the  frontispiece 
to  their  new  alpine  plant  catalogue)  has  less  of 
this  pink  staining  than  any  others,  but  I  have  noted 
several  slightly  rosy-tinted  flowers  to-day  in  this 
purely  white  variety  also.  There  is  an  extraor- 
dinary wealth  of  bloom  this  year  in  the  Christmas 
Koses,  and  they  have  furnished  a  grand  treat 
wherever  they  are  well  cultivated  for  some  time 
past.  Wm.  Beockbank. 

Broelili  urst,  Dhhlxirij. 


Wulfenia  Amherstlana  —This  plant  has 
been  pretty  generally  distributed  in  gardens  under 
the  name  of  \\^  Wallichi.  It  is  a  hardy  perennial 
alpine — one  of  the  very  best  for  rockwork.  Its 
long,  one-sided,  gracefully  drooping  spikes  of  lilac- 
purple  flowers  are  always  welcome  and  attractive 
in  early  summer.  It  thrives  best  in  shady 
spots  in  peaty  soil,  and  makes  a  good  companion 
to  the  pretty  I'yrenean  Ramondia.  W.  carinthiaca, 
which  is  much  more  robust  than  Amherstlana, 
makes  a  first-rate  border  plant.  In  rich  ground  it 
grows  luxuriantly  and  sends  up  long  spikes  of 
pretty  blue  flowers  in  the  greatest  profusion.  The 
soil  in  which  it  should  be  planted  should  be  stiff 
and  well  mixed  with  leaf  mould  to  the  depth  of 
12  inches.  Both  species  may  be  readily  increased 
by  division. — K. 

Iberis  saxatllls. — If  not  the  prettiest,  this 
is  the  neatest  and  most  useful  of  all  our  dwarf 
winter  and  early  spring  Iberises.  All  through  the 
winter  it  has  been  laden  with  flower-buds,  which 
are  ever  ready  to  burst  open  in  mild  weather,  and 
thus  it  continues  in  flower  more  or  less  all  through 
the  doll  months.  On  overhanging  little  ledges  in 
half-shady  places  on  the  rockery,  for  which  its 
trailing  or  prostrate  habit  of  growth  exactly  fits 
it,  it  appears  to  be  quite  at  home,  forming  a  dense 
carpet  of  dark  green  leaves.  It  may  also  be 
grown  near  the  front  of  a  border,  and,  when  luxu- 
riant, looks  pretty  tumbling  over  stones.  As  to 
soil,  it  seems  to  thrive  best  in  a  gritty  mixture  of 
peat  and  loam  well  drained,  as  it  is  liable  to  damp 
off  at  the  neck.  It  may  be  propagated  by  means 
of  cuttings  taken  off  in  spring  and  consisting  of 
the  lateral  stems  that  occur  behind  the  clusters  of 
pure  white  flowers.  If  given  a  little  heat  they 
will  strike  all  the  sooner. — K. 

Bucharls  disease. — Thi.=,  according  to  a 
letter  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  from  Mr.  A.  D. 
Michael,  an  authority  in  such  matters,  is  caused 
by  a  mite  named  Rhizoglyphus  Robini.  "This 
mite  gets  in  between  the  scales  of  the  bulb  and 
eats  the  tissue.  The  jed  spots  seem  to  be  caused 
by  a  gummy  secretion,  which  may  be  practically 
an  effort  of  Nature  to  repair  the  wound.  The 
creature  does  not  confine  its  attacks  to  Eucharis 
bulbs ;  it  consumes  others  as  well,  indeed  with 
much  greater  avidity ;  but  I  presume  it  is  more 
noticed  in  the  case  of  the  Eucharis  from  its  greater 
value.  Hyacinth  bulbs  and  even  Dahlia  roots  are 
quite  acceptable  to  it ;  the  former  it  eats  up  in  an 
astonishing  manner.  I  think  it  is  coming  over  in 
great  quantities  this  year  with  the  Dutch  bulbs, 
and  I  would  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  examining  imported  bulbs  before  mixing 
them  with  others  of  value.  It  is  not  easy  to  sug- 
gest a  remedy  that  will  kill  the  mite  without  in- 
juring the  bulb.  Desiccation  is  the  best  thing  if 
the  bulb  will  bear  it.  Sulphur  and  carbolic  acid 
are  useful  where  they  can  be  used.  Infected  bulbs 
which  are  too  much  injured  to  be  used  should  be 
burnt,  and  every  care  taken  to  prevent  the  disper- 
sion of  the  insect." 

Freesias.  — Tour  correspondents  in  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  ascribe  as  a  cause  of  failure  to 
grow  these  lovely  fragrant  flowers  the  fact  that, 
as  a  rule,  they  do  not  succeed  if  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  glass.  Tall-growing  plants  very 
seldom  produce  blossoms.  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  many  failures  arise  from  poor 
bulbs.  When  the  Freesias  were  uncommon 
flowers  we  tried  a  number  of  pots  in  the  winter 
Cucumber  house,  placing  them  on  the  brickwork 
that  lined  the  path  up  the  centre  of  a  span-roofed 
house.  They  came  into  flower  soon  after  Christ- 
mas Day  and  kept  in  flower  more  or  less  to  the 


middle  of  April.  After  they  had  finished  flower- 
ing, the  bulbs  were  taken  out  of  the  pots  and  the 
offsets  removed  for  stock.  At  the  proper  season 
they  were  replaced  in  the  same  position,  and  the 
result  was  as  good  as  that  of  the  previous  year. 
We  did  not  put  any  peat  in  the  soil.  The  plants 
were  watered  sparingly,  but  had  abundance  of 
moisture  from  the  syringing  of  the  Cucumbers. — 
M.  C. 


GLADIOLI  DEAR  AND  CHEAP. 
Like  most  flowers  which  one  succeeds  in  grow- 
ing to  their  satisfaction,  Gladioli  are  special 
favourites  of  mine,  and  this  being  so,  I  am  con- 
stantly recommending  them  to  my  gardening 
friends,  especially  victims  of  the  too  common 
craze,  "  Oh,  we  cannot  have  gorgeous  flowers  with- 
out glass  I  "  Those  who  have  grown,  r  r/.,  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh,  James  Mcintosh,  Herald,  &c.,  with 
two,  three,  and  the  last-named  with  four  spikes  of 
blooms,  as  I  did  last  year  in  an  open  border,  and 
who  know  what  magnificent  flowers  they  produce, 
need  not  envy  any  Orchid  grower.  The  two  first 
named  are  recent  introductions  and  still  rather  ex- 
pensive ;  but  the  third,  which  gave  me  for  the  first 
time  four  spikes  from  a  single  corm,  is  scarcely  in 
ferior  and  can  be  had  cheap.  This  induces  me  to 
speak  of  dear  and  cheap  Gladioli — a  subject  that 
very  often  crops  up  when  you  recommend  gar- 
deners or  amateurs  to  grow  Gladioli  more  exten- 
sively than  they  do  or  for  the  first  time.  Why  are 
some  dear  and  some  cheap  ?  and  are  dear  ones  best  1 
Gladioli  are  dear  for  at  least  two  reasons.  First, 
a  new  variety  that  is  a  distinct  improvement  on 
others  already  introduced  must  be  scarce  for  a 
few  years,  and  scarcity  is  a  prime  element  in 
determining  value.  Again,  a  variety  may  be  in- 
troduced fifty  years  and  still  be  expensive,  owing 
probably  to  some  difiiculty  in  getting  up  a  stock 
of  it.  Gladioli  are  increased  by  seed,  by  spawn,  or 
by  multiplication  of  the  corm5  in  a  natural  way. 
In  rare  instances  they  may  also  be  increased  by 
division,  /  c,  when  two  shoots  are  seen  developing 
from  a  single  corm.  Two  eorms  from  one  is  not 
very  common.  Some  give  no  spawn,  or  hardly 
any ;  and  lastly  as  to  seed,'if  the  propagator  gets  a 
few  pods  of  self-fertilised  seeds,  and  carefully 
grows  them  on  from  year  to  year,  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year  he  may  have  a  number  fit  to  put 
into  commerce,  or  they  may  have  failed  with  him 
altogether  or  partially.  Now  these  are  some  of 
the  considerations  that  keep  Gladioli  in  some  in- 
stances expensive.  I  rarely  have  any  spawn  or 
bulblets  from  Mdme.  Desportes,  Shakespeare, 
Reynolds  Hole,  kc.  Well,  these,  if  large  growers 
find  the  same  thing  happen,  will  always  be  com- 
paratively scarce  and  dear,  while  others,  like 
Herald  already  mentioned,  Hogarth,  James 
Teitch,  Larissa,  Mejerbeer,  Chameleon,  Sec,  and 
that  fine  kind  sent  out  by  Mr.  Campbell,  of 
Gourock,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  being  easy  to  pro- 
pagate from  spawn,  will  always  be  cheap  and 
vigorous  growers.  From  this  day  forward  is  the 
time  to  think  of  purchasing  and  planting. 
Clonmel.  W.  J.  MURPHT. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


I  Vinca  acatUoba.— In  last  week's  Garden  "Vero- 
nica ■'  asks  for  some  account  of  this  plant.  I  unilerstand 
that  it  is  to  be  found  not  unfreiiuently  in  the  Olive  ijarilens 
of  the  south  of  Europe.  I  had  a  plant  of  it  from  the  late 
Mr.  Ifarpur  Crewe,  and  if  "  Veronica"  will  tell  me  how  to 
address  the  parcel,  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  him  a  piece  of 
it.— T.  H.  AllCHElt-HlNli,  South  Devon. 

Gentiana  alpina.— The  interesting  articles  on  Gen- 
tians (p.  SO)  contain  no  .allusion  to  this  plant.  It  was  sent 
to  me  from  Switzerland  with  G.  verna,  and  is  certainly 
quite  different  from  tliat  plant  both  in  foliage  and  flower. 
A  note  regarding  its  cultivation  would  be  very  acceptable, 
as,  while  G.  verm  has  increased  under  garden  treatment, 
Q.  alpina  gets  small  and  beautifully  less  from  year  to  year. 
—A.  D.  W. 

Perlploca  grseca.— The  hardiness  of  this  plant  can- 
not be  doubted,  so  far  as  the  south  of  England  is  concerned. 
A  plant  of  it  covering  a  large  space  of  wall  has  been  grow- 
ing here  (neighliourhood  of  Dorking)  in  the  open  air  for 
years  without  the  slightest  protection.  The  aspect  is  south 
and  very  much  exposed  to  south-west  wind.  Although  it 
grows  freely  it  has  been  a  shy  flowerer,  last  year  being  its 
best  year  in  that  respect  for  ten  years.  Our  subsoil  is, 
however,  a  cold  stiff  clay.— C.  D. 


Brown  Ivy  leaves.— The  variously  tinted 
Ivy  leaves  offered  for  sale  in  Covent  Garden  Mar- 
ket are  not  necessarily  from  a  distinct  variety  of 
Ivy.  The  excessively  dry  spring  and  summer 
which  we  had  here  in  South  Wilts  prevented  the 
wild  Ivy  from  growing  much,  and  when  rain  came 
a  rapid  growth  took  place ;  this  was  soft  and  im- 
mature when  frost  came,  and  all  these  young 
shoots  have  richly  tinted  leaves  now  of  all  shades 
from  yellow,  rose,  and  russet  to  nearly  black.  The 
young  shoots  of  Irish  Ivy  have  coloured  in  the 
same  way.  The  great  variety  of  form  in  the  leaves 
of  Hedera  Helix  makes  it  very  useful  for  bouquets 
and  button-holes.  One  spray  which  I  picked  last 
autumn  had  one  set  of  leaves  almost  as  deeply 
lobed  as  those  of  Passiflora  cojrulea,  while  other 
leaves  springing  from  the  same  nodes  were  almost 
pentagonal. — J.  D. 

The  Tree  Flax  (Linum  atboreum)  is  a  yellow- 
flowered  species  invaluable  for  either  borders  or 
rockeries,  and  equally  useful  in  pots.  Plants  of  it 
potted  in  the  autumn  and  placed  in  the  greenhouse 
commence  to, flower  about  the  beginning  of  April 
and  continue  to  do  so  throughout  the  summer, 
standing  well  where  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  have  L.  trigynura  in  flower,  as  the  latter  re- 
quires a  higher  temperature  than  L.  arboreum.  On 
the  rockery  when  left  alone  it  attains  a  height  of 
some  2  feet  or  :!  feet.  Its  flowers  are  borne  in 
loose  clusters,  and  the  leaves,  which  are  oval,  are 
of  a  light  glaucous  green.  Another  species,  L. 
flavom,  also  known  as  I/,  luteum,  with  which 
arboreum  is  often  confounded,  is  also  an  extremely 
useful  border  plant  and  a  continuous  flowerer 
during  June,  July,  and  August.  It  rarely  grows 
more  than  a  foot  high.  It  has  much  narrower 
leaves  and  larger  flowers  than  L.  arboreum.  It  is 
a  plant  of  easy  culture,  and  succeeds  well  in  ordi- 
nary garden  soil,  especially  if  moderately  moist 
and  stiff.  It  ripens  seed  freely,  and  it  may  be 
increased  by  means  of  cuttings  put  in  in  early 
spring,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  every 
cutting  taken  off  is  probably  a  flower-stem  lost, 
for  that  season  at  least.  L.  arboreum  is  also 
increased  readily  from  cuttings  taken  off  in 
autumn  ;  they  strike  freely  in  a  cool  frame.—  K. 

Early  Daffodils. — When  three  independent 
contributors  to  your  columns  all  virtually  agree  in 
thinking  that  the  season  of  the  flowering  of  Daf- 
fodils could  be  made  much  earlier  by  growing 
Italian  or  Scilly  ripened  bulbs,  it  is  high  time  that 
nurserymen  bestirred  themselves.  It  is  no  new 
discovery,  and  the  wonder  is  that  the  Scillonians 
did  not  begin  bulb  growing  earlier.  Even  now  the 
bulbs  seem  secondary  in  their  sight  to  the  sale  of 
the  flowers.  If  some  of  the  lovers  of  Narcissi  had 
been  in  the  market  place  of  St.  Mary's  one  Satur- 
day in  the  beginning  of  last  August  they  would 
have  seen  a  curious  bulb  sale.  The  small  throng 
around,  all  sailor-looking  and  good  humoured, 
were  buying  500  bulbs  of  the  Scilly  white  and 
Soleil  d'Or  varieties  for  prices  that  seldom  ex- 
ceeded 21s.  They  were  not  plump,  round  bulbs 
such  as  the  Hollanders  send  us ;  but  the  pur- 
chasers— and  they  ought  to  know — seemed  con- 
fident that  each  contained  a  flower.  And  not  only 
for  outdoor  beds,  hedged  round  from  the  winds, 
but  for  early  forcing  will  these  bulbs  from  fresh 
fields  be  valuable.  Early  in  autumn  I  endeavoured 
to  call  your  readers'  attention  to  this  in  a  short 
paper  descriptive  of  Mr.  Dorrien-Smith's  well 
managed  bulb  fields.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his 
people  will  take  to  growing  the  bulbs  for  market 
as  well  as  the  flowers.  Planting  in  raised  beds, 
as  "  Veronica  "  recommends,  ought  to  be  more  ex- 
tensively followed  than  it  is. — M.  C. 

5305. — Alstrcemerias  from  seed  —Seeds 
of  the  finest  variety  of  A.  aurantiaca,  which,  I  pre- 
sume, to  have  been  fresh  gathered,  were  kindly 
sent  to  me  from  Riverston,  Nenagh,  and  were 
sown  early  last  August- 1  believe  on  the  8th — in 
pans  placed  under  glass,  but  without  heat  of  any 
kind.  Another  packet  of  fresh  seeds  of  the  same 
fine  variety  came  to  me  from  Munstead,  and  was 
sown  in  precisely  the  same  way  on  October  4  last. 
In  both  these  pans,  which  have  remained  ever  since 
in  a  greenhouse  from  which  frost  is  only  just  ex- 
cluded, I  see  the  seeds  are  to-day  (February  3) 
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beginning  to  vegetate.  The  Irish  seeds,  sown  two 
months  earlier,  show  only  a  very  slight  advance 
upon  those  from  Surrey,  and  their  starting  was 
probably  overlooked  for  a  day  or  two,  but  not 
longer,  as  the  pans  have  been  frequently  examined. 
Fresh  seeds  of  A.  ha^mantha  were  also  kindly  sent 
to  mefrom  Munstead,and  were  sown  in  September. 
I  regret  that  no  note  was  made  of  the  actual  date 
of  germination  in  this  case,  but  every  seed  must 
have  germinated,  and  the  seedlings  have  grown 
remarkably  quickly,  having  now  five  or  six  leaves 
apiece,  and  being  strong  enough  to  pot  oft  singly. 
This  may  be  done  with  care  in  the  very  early 
stages,  but  Alstrcemerias  do  not  appear  to  like 
much  root  disturbance.  Seedlings  of  this  fine 
species  raised  here  in  1882  and  planted  out  in 
188.S  flowered  well  in  the  open  border  in  July, 
1884.— K.  L.  Davidson,  Ashmore  Hi-ctorii. 

Tree  roots  in  flower  beds.— The  failure 
of  part  of  the  summer  occupants  of  flower  beds  to 
grow  and  fill  their  allotted  space  is  one  of  annual 
occurrence,  causing  an  eyesore  at  a  season  when  it 
is  least  desired  and  when  it  is  impossible  to  apply 
a  satisfactory  remedy.  Although  less  noticed,  the 
failure  of  any  of  the  various  subjects  forming  a 
mixed  or  herbaceous  border  to  fully  develop  them- 
selves i.i  equally  important,  as  each  helps  to  con- 
stitute the  whole,  and  is.  moreover,  invariably  of 
individual  interest  as  well.  People  are  constantly 
being  guarded  against  placing  a  flower  bed  of  any 


watering  it  for  the  good  of  the  plants  placed 
therein  may  result  in  the  food  supplied  being 
conducted  into  channels  for  which  it  was  not 
intended. — I'.ETA. 


DICENTRA   THALICTPJFOLIA. 

This  is  a  smooth  glaucous  herbaceous  climber 
with  compound  leaves,  the  principal  nerve  end- 
ing in  branched  tendrils,  by  means  of  which  the 
plant  is  enabled  to  climb.  The  flowers,  which  are 
borne  in  racemes  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  at 
the  same  node  with  them,  sometimes  amount  to 
twenty  on  each  raceme,  and  being  rather  large, 
yellow,  sweet-scented,  and  lasting,  have  an  attrac- 
tive appearance  when  seen  on  a  well-grown,  pro- 


Dicentra  thalictrifolia. 


One  of  the  American  kinds,  viz.,  D.  cncuUata, 
which  has  white  flowers  with  yellow  tips,  is  known 
in  America  as  "  Dutchman's  Breeches,"  in  allusion 
to  the  curiously  shaped  dilated  bases  of  the 
flowers.  The  genus  is  distributed  over  the  high 
regions  of  the  Himalaya,  Northern  Asia,  and  North 
America.  B. 


description  under  trees,  but  the  caution  is  seldom 
heeded  It  is  a  doubtful  matter  how  far  the  roots 
of  large  trees,  particularly  Elms,  extend  beyond 
what  would  be  considered  a  likely  limit.  Their 
extension  seems  to  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  in- 
ducement ofl'ered  by  way  of  good  soil  and  a  supply 
of  water.  Last  summer  we  planted  beds  some 
9  yards  long  on  either  side  of  a  wide  walk  ; 
those  on  one  side  succeeded  admirably,  while 
nearly  half  of  the  others  were  a  failure,  the  plants 
dying  away  from  exhaustion  of  the  soil  and  from 
drought.  As  all  were  kept  watered  and  had  been 
similarly  prepared  in  every  way,  we  were  at  a  loss 
to  know  the  cause.  Some  Elms  stand  about  20 
yards  or  more  away  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  the 
beds,  but  we  had  not  suspected  their  roots  being 
injurious  at  that  distance ;  yet  when  giving  the  an- 
nual digging  some  time  ago  we  found  the  whole 
soil  permeated  by  them.  It  lias  since  been  re- 
placed by  new  material  and  a  trench  cut  through 
some  distance  nearer  the  trees,  so  as  to  stop  their 
roots  tor  some  time  in  that  direction.  It  would  be 
advisable  tor  everybody  to  examine  at  this  season 
the  soil  of  their  flower  beds,  or  any  that  is  under 
cultivation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  trees,  as 
Otherwise  the  attention  bestowed  in  enriching  and 


fusely  flowered  plant.  The  accompanying  illus- 
tration shows  how  closely  the  flowers  resemble  in 
structure  those  of  D.  (Dielytra)  spectabilis. 
Planted  on  a  sheltered  border  with  a  few  stakes 
upon  which  to  climb,  D.  thalictrifolia  soon  forms 
an  interesting  specimen,  and  being  hardy  enough 
to  bear  an  ordinary  English  winter  without  any 
protection,  it  gives  little  trouble  after  it  has  once 
become  established.  It  may  be  increased  by  means 
of  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in  a  pot  and 
placed  in  a  frame  till  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  to  be  planted  out,  or  by  means  of  cuttings 
or  division  of  the  root.  It  is  sometimes  known 
under  the  name  of  Dactylieapnos  thalictrifolia, 
but  those  who  dislike  long  Latin  names  will  prefer 
the  shorter  andmore  euphonious  one,  viz.,  Dicentra, 
which  is  now  the  one  adopted  in  botanical  works. 
Besides  the  two  species  Just  mentioned  there  are 
several  other  useful  Dicentras,  one  of  which,  D. 
scandens,  is  a  climbing  plant  much  like  the  one 
here  figured,  but  supposed  to  be  annual.  D. 
Roylei  and  D.  torulosa  are  yellow-flowered  kinds 
which  grow  to  a  height  of  several  feet.  All  the 
Dicentras  are  pretty  garden  plants,  but,  except  the 
popular  early-flowering  D.  spectabilis,  none  ot 
them  are  cultivated  outside  botanical   gardens. 


HELLEBORUS  LIVIDUS. 
This,  according  to  the  authorities  at  Kew,  is  cer- 
tainly in  cultivation  ;  I  myself  saw  it  in  flower 
last  spring  in  the  herbaeeous  grounds  there.  The 
figure  referred  to  by  Mr.  Brockbank  (t.  72,  Bota- 
nical Mugazinc)  does  not  give  one  a  good  idea  of 
the  plant,  the  veining  ot  the  leaves  being  alto- 
gether different ;  they  are  netted  and  deeply  and 
sharply  serrated.  The  figure  referred  to  may, 
however,  be  the  Italian  plant,  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nice,  and  which  has  little  or  no  teething  to  the 
leaves.  The  flowers  correspond  fairly  well  in  size 
and  colour  with  those  of  the  Kew  plant,  but  not 
in  quantity,  unless  in  the  case  of  small  weakly 
plants.  The  plant  found  by  Mr.  Backhouse's  col- 
lector, and  sold  under  the  name  of  H,  corsicus, 
may  be  "  the  true  plant,"  as  stated  by  Sir.  Potter, 
but  the  name  is  not  a  published  one,  and  in  all 
probability  has  been  given  it  because  of  Corsica 
being  one  of  its  principal  habitats,  especially  of 
that  variety  of  Hvidus  called  integrilobus ;  in  the 
case  ot  large  specimens  which  I  have  seen  the 
first  leaves  are,  however,  quite  entire  or  only 
once  divided,  while  those  higher  up  the  stem 
and  larger  are  three-parted,  as  in  the  typical 
plant.  The  synonomy,  as  far  as  I  can  make 
it  out,  runs  thus  ;  H.  lividus,  the  true 
name,  fits  the  typical  plant  admirably  :  H. 
argutifolius  (Viv.),  H.  trilobus  (Lam.)  and 
H.  trifolius  (L.),  both  of  which  is  C'optis 
trifoliatus,  H.  triphyllus  (Lam.),  II.  trifolius 
(Mill),  II.  corsicus  (Hort.  Backh.),  H. 
ilicifolius  (Hort.).  The  true  H.  lividus  has 
livid  or  purplish  flowers,  but  its  varieties 
vary,  perhaps,  as  much  as  those  of  H.  niger, 
and,  just  as  we  have  no  scruple  about  using 
the  name  tricolor  var  alba,  or  alba  var. 
rosea,  or  rice  rcrsa,  I  would  advise  Mr.  Barr 
to  stick  to  the  name  lividus  (Ait.),  and  give 
any  varietal  name  he  chooses.  One  speci- 
men from  Corsica  I  saw  had  from  ten  to 
twelve  flowers  as  large  as  those  of  H. 
niger.  The  stems  were  branched,  and  the 
bracts  sharply  serrated  like  the  leaves ;  also 
one  iwith  as  many  as  from  thirty  to  forty 
flowers  on  a  stem — a  truly  striking  variety. 
H.  lividus  is  also  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Register,  t.  24,  54.  The  flowers,  which  are 
large,  correspond  entirely  with  those  ot 
the  Kew  plant,  as  do  also  the  leaves.  It  is 
said  that  Prof.  Viviani,  supposing  the 
"  Hortus  Kewensis  "  plant  to  be  a  native  of 
America,  named  it  H.  argutifolius,  until  M. 
Cambessedes  in  his  enumeration  ot  Balearic 
plants  rightly  corrected  it,  and  showed  that  the 
Corsican  plant  was  the  same  thing.  The  flowers 
are  greenish,  but  only  on  first  opening ;  afterwards 
they  attain  a  purplisli  colour.  In  Sweet's  "  Flower 
Garden,"  2,  191),  a  variety  is  figured  wiih  small 
dull  purple  flowers  with  serrated  sepals,  described 
as  green  and  afterwards  purple ;  it  i^  also  stated 
that  Linn:eus  regarded  H.  lividus  as  a  variety  of 
H.  fcetidus.  K- 


Hardiness  of  Pentstemons.— There  is 

not  much  that  is  new  to  be  said  about  these  well- 
known  biennials,  but  still  a  note  now  and  then 
may  help  to  remind  some  who  do  not  grow  Pent- 
stemons that  they  are  neglecting  some  charming 
hardy  border  flowers.  Really  the  term  hardy,  as 
applied  to  Pentstemons,  however,  is  a  relative  one, 
for  whilst  through  some  winters  the  plants  come 
full  of  life  and  vigour,  through  others  they  come 
only  dead  and  worthless.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
many  very  fine  and  distinctive  named  kinds,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  particula- 
rised. If  plants  of  good  kinds  in  pots  are  obtained 
at  once,  it  will  be  well  to  shift  them  into  4.V-inch 
pots,  using  good  loamy  soil  well  mixed'  with 
sharp  sand,  and  to  place  them  in  a  cool  frame  tor 
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a  few  weeks  before  planting  them  ont.  If  put 
out  at  once  the  young  plants  may  suffer  from  late 
frosts  or  keen  sweeping  winds.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  purposed  to  obtain  a  stock  of  plants 
cheaply,  the  simplest  way  to  that  end  is  to  purchase 
a  packet  of  seed  of  a  good  strain  and  to  sow  at 
once  in  a  shallow  box  and  place  it  in  a  frame  or 
greenhouse.  Such  a  sowing  will  give  strong 
young  plants  to  dibble  out  in  the  open  ground 
early  in  May,  and  these  will  bloom  freely  in  the 
autumn.  Practically,  it  is  wisest  to  sow  seed  under 
glass  in  the  autumn,  allow  the  plants  to  remain 
in  the  seed  bed  all  the  winter,  to  dibble  out  thinly 
in  a  frame  during  the  present  month,  and  a  very 
early  and  tine  lot  of  plants  will  be  ready  to  plant 
out  in  April  for  summer  and  autumn  blooming, — 
A.  D. 


Societies. 


KOYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

FBBnUART   10. 

The  appearance  of  the  conservatory  at  South 
Kensington  on  this  occasion  indicated  the  return 
of  activity  in  the  garden,  as  the  place  was  filled 
with  flowers — a  welcome  change  from  the  dreari- 
ness of  the  meetings  for  the  last  few  months.  A 
brilliant  display  was  made  by  various  Cyclamen 
and  Primula  growers,  while  not  a  few  new  and 
rare  plants  were  exhibited,  Orchids  being  the  most 
plentiful. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Dendrobium  iiBTEROCABPUM  ALBUM  —A  va- 
riety with  not  absolutely  white  flowers,  but  suffi- 
ciently white  to  justify  its  name.  It  is  quite 
devoid  of  the  buff  tint  of  the  original,  but  retains 
its  delightful  fragrance.  A  superbly  flowered 
plant  was  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Burford 
Lodge,  Dorking. 

L^LIA  ANCEP3  HiLLi.— Of  this  lovely  variety, 
one  of  the  most  delicately  tinted  of  all.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  showed  an  enormous  specimen  growing 
on  a  flat  trellis  about  a  yard  square.  The  plant 
bore  no  fewer  than  two  dozen  spikes,  and  these 
not  tied  up  stifliy,  but  allowed  to  assume  their 
natural  habit ;  consequently  the  effect  was  charm- 
ing and  the  plant  was  the  centre  of  attraction. 
The  flowers  of  this  variety  have  white,  rather 
narrow  sepals,  and  a  lip  tipped  with  a  pale  rose. 

Cattleta  Massangeana. — A  curious  variety 
of  the  Trianas  section,  remarkable  for  the  sepals 
and  lip  being  heavily  mottled  with  carmine-pur- 
ple on  a  light  ground.  Many  might  not  consider 
it  beautiful,  but  it  is  distinct  from  any  other  Cat- 
tleya.     From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Odontoglossom  Hrubyanum.— a  lovely  new 
Orchid,  which  may  be  best  described  as  a  white 
variety  of  O.  cirrhosum,  the  two  species  being  simi- 
lar in  habit  and  growth,  and  the  (lowers  resemble 
each  other  in  size  and  form,  but  while  cirrhosum 
has  copiously  spotted  blossoms,  those  of  Hruby- 
anum are  spotless  white,  with  the  exception  of  the 
yellow  crest  on  the  labellum.  A  plant  of  it  with 
a  finely  flowered  spike  was  shown  by  Mr.  Lee, 
Downside,  Leatherhead. 

Saccolabium  bellinum. — A  sweetly  pretty 
Orchid,  and  interesting  on  account  of  its  being 
absolutely  different  in  general  appearance  from 
most  other  Saccolabiums  in  cultivation.  It  is  of 
dwarf  growth,  has  its  leaves  arranged  in  the  usual 
two-rowed  manner,  and  produces  short  rigid  spikes. 
The  flowers  are  large  for  a  Saccolabium,  the  lips 
being  broad  and  pure  white,  profusely  speckled 
with  carmine.     Shown  by  Mr.  Lee. 

Nepenthes  cincta. — A  new  Pitcher  plant  from 
Borneo,  which  may  prove  a  rival  to  such  handsome 
species  as  N.  Northiana,  Mastersiana,  Rajah,  and 
others.  The  pitchers  are  extremely  handsome, 
being  some  0  inches  in  length,  of  proportionate 
breadth,  and  finely  coloured  with  a  vinious  tint,  on 
which  are  copious  irregular  blotches  of  claret-red. 
It  ia  supposed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  N. 
Northiana  and  albo-marginata,  as  it  partakes  of 
the  intermediate  characters  of  these  two  spec;es. 


Messrs.  Veitch,  the  introducers  of  it,  exhibited  a 
finely-grown  plant  carrying  nine  large  pitchers. 

VEIESIA  JANEIRIEKSI8   VAEIEGATA.--A    noble 

Bromeliaceous  plant,  and  one  of  the  handsomest 
fine-foliaged  plants  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 
The  leaves,  which  are  some  2  feet  long,  are  broad 
and  channelled,  and  form  a  huge  symmetrical  vasi- 
form  tuft  very  elegant  in  appearance,  as  every  leaf 
is  slightly  recurved.  In  colour  the  foliage  is  light 
green  variegated  with  numerous  broad  stripes  of 
creamy  white  ;  altogether  a  fine  acquisition  to  the 
ranks  of  noble  decorative  plants.  Exhibited  by 
Mr.  W.  Bull,  Chelsea. 

AciNETA  CHBYSANTHA. — A  beautiful  and  un- 
common Orchid  of  Stanhopea-like  growth  having 
its  flowers  produced  in  long  drooping  clusters  a 
dozen  or  more  in  a  bunch.  They  are  large,  of  wax- 
like texture,  and  possess  a  delightful  spicy  fra- 
grance. Their  colour  is  a  warm  orange-yellow, 
spotted  and  freckled  with  black  or  very  deep 
brown.     Shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Odontoglossum  hystrix  magnificum. — An 
exceptionally  fine  variety,  the  flowers  being  fully 
a  third  larger  than  those  of  ordinary  hystrix, 
while  the  colour  is  of  a  brighter  chestnut-brown, 
variegated  with  citron-yellow.  Of  this  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  showed  a  finely-flowered  specimen. 

Rhododendron  militarb.— This  is  another  of 
Messrs.  Veitch's  fine  hybrids  of  the  Javanese  race. 
Each  variety  certificated  seems  to  be  an  advance 
upon  those  previously  so  rewarded.  The  present 
kind  has  a  large  full  truss  of  well-formed  flowers 
of  a  brilliant  orange  red,  and  therefore  highly 
attractive. 

Cyclamen  giganteum  album. — A  superb  new 
white  sort  with  flowers  as  large  as  those  of  the 
finest  of  the  giganteum  race  and  of  the  purest 
white.  In  these  respects  it  eclipses  all  other 
whites.  Shown  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith, 
Ealing  Dean. 

Primula  White  Perfection. — This,  Messrs. 
Cannell's  latest  novelty  in  the  way  of  Chinese 
Piimulas,  seems  to  be  the  very  embodiment  of 
perfection  in  a  white  Primula.  The  flowers  are 
exceptionally  large,  pure  white,  of  great  substance, 
and  produced  in  dense  trusses  well  above  the 
luxuriant  foliage. 

Primula  King  op  Primroses. — Another  new 
variety,  as  remarkable  among  crimson  varieties  as 
the  preceding  is  among  whites.  The  flowers  have 
the  good  form  and  substance  of  such  brilliant 
sorts  as  Chiswick  Red,  combined  with  very  large 
size  of  flowers.  It  is  a  decided  advance  in  its 
class.  Shown  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  King,  florist, 
Rowsham. 

Orchids,  as  we  before  remarked,  were  nume- 
rous, and  most  of  them  were  of  more  than  usual 
interest.  The  president,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  ex- 
hibited other  Orchids  besides  those  certificated, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  being  a  fine  plant  of 
the  singular  Ponthieva  maculata,  a  terrestrial 
species  having  small  curiously-shaped  flowers, 
yellow  and  white,  with  the  sepals  spotted  with 
green.  Among  the  others  were  LEelia  anceps 
Williamsi,  a  white  form  with  larger  flowers  than 
those  of  the  type ;  Masdevallia  leontoglossa, 
more  interesting  on  account  of  its  rarity  than  its 
beauty;  Odontoglossum  Oerstedi,  0.  Wilckeanum, 
a  finely  flowered  specimen  of  Ccelogyne  flaccida, 
and  some  remarkable  varieties  of  Lycaste  Skinneri. 
Baron  Schroeder  sent  a  plant  of  what  is  called  the 
true  Odontoglossum  Chestertoni,  a  very  different 
plant  from  that  which  usually  goes  under  that 
name,  the  flowers  being  more  like  a  very  fine 
Wilckeanum.  It  was  a  finely  grown  and  flowered 
plant,  and  Mr.  Ballantine,  the  gardener,  was  ac- 
corded a  cultural  commendation.  Mr.  Lee  showed 
the  finest  form  of  0.  Sanderiannm  we  had 
hitherto  seen,  the  lips  of  the  flowers  being  pure 
white  spotted  with  purple :  such  a  fine  form  as 
this  is  very  handsome.  Mr.  Bull  exhibited  five 
strikingly  beautiful  varieties  of  Cattleya  Trianfe, 
named  respectively  Empress,  picta,  tyrianthina, 
imperator,  and  princeps.  These  cannot  be  in- 
telligibly described,  their  distinctions  being  so 
subtle  ;  suflice  it  to  say  that  we  thought  the  last 
named  the  finest.  Mr.  Bull  also  showed  Ccelogyne 
cristata  Lemoniana,  Odontoglos.sam   Halli  leuco- 


glossum,  O.  gloriosum  pictam,  Dendrobium  Wardi- 
anum  album,  a  lovely  albino  of  this  popular 
species,  and  two  distinct  forms  of  Odontoglossum 
Pesoatorei,  one  named  melanoleuca  having  a  deep 
brown  column  and  centre  ;  the  other,  aurantiaca, 
with  the  same  parts  of  a  deeporange-yellow  ;  both 
quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary.  Among  a  few 
Orchids  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  was  the  scarce 
0.  maculatum  Donianum,  much  finer  in  every 
respect  than  the  original ;  also  0.  facetum,  one  of 
the  debatable  hybrid  race.  Mr.  I'hilbrick  sent 
from  his  garden  at  Bickley  a  plant  ot  that  gem 
among  Odontoglossums,  0.  blandum,  like  a  minia- 
ture O.  gloriosum,  with  white  lips  to  the  flowers ; 
and  0.  Oerstedi  majus,  with  flowers  much  larger 
than  those  of  theordinary  form,  and  several  on  each 
spike.  Mr.  Smee,  of  \Vallington,  sent  a  plant  of 
Odontoglossum  membranaceum  having  a  spike  o£ 
nine  flowers.  This  plant  was  stated  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  open  air  for  three  months  during 
last  summer  and  autumn.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
seems  as  if  the  plant  likes  such  treatment,  for  it 
was  a  very  fine  specimen.  A  cultural  commenda- 
tion was  accorded  to  the  gardener,  Mr.  Cummins. 
Mr.  Wyatt,  Lake  House,  Cheltenham,  sent  a  plant 
of  Cattleya  chocoensis  having  a  highly  coloured 
lipped  flower,  also  a  fine  specimen  of  Odontoglos- 
sum ramosissimum  with  two  tall  branched  spikes, 
and  0.  Halli  leucoglossura,  a  fine  form. 

Among  other  exhibits  of  interest  were  some 
wonderfully  fine  examples  of  Swanley  Blue 
Primula  from  Messrs.  Cannell.  The  plants  were 
all  large  and  bore  huge  trusses  of  bloom,  the 
colour  of  which  is  a  kind  of  slaty  purple,  produced 
a  charming  effect  alongside  a  similarly  large  group 
of  the  old  double  white  Primula,  which,  too,  were 
uncommonly  finepyramids  of  foliage  and  flowers  in 
tiers  quite  18  inches  through  at  the  base.  Primula 
culture  is,  indeed,  carried  out  to  perfection  at 
.Swanley.  Some  new  seedling  Primulas  of  excep- 
tional merit  were  shown  by  Mr.  King,  of  Rowsham ; 
one  named  Mary  Anderson,  with  fan-like  foliage 
and  flowers  of  a  blush  rose-pink,  we  thought  very 
beautiful  and  distinct  from  ordinary  sorts. 
Another  named  King's  Pink  was  also  remarkable 
for  its  delicate  colour.  Others  named  General  Gor- 
don and  Lord  Wolseley  were  also  noteworthy.  It 
seems  as  if  Mr.  King  is  making  as  rapid  strides 
in  the  production  of  new  Primulas  as  he  has  with 
Coleuses.  An  uncommonly  fine  double  Primula 
with  large  resetted  white  flowers  came  from  Mr. 
J.  H.  Potts,  Wilcomb  Gardens,  Stratford.  Mr. 
Crowe,  Upton,  Essex,  sent  a  new  Begonia  called 
B.  semperflorens  gigantea  rosea,  which  promises 
to  be  a  useful  addition.  We  were  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  we  had  not  seen  it  before  under 
another  name.  Mr.  James,  of  Woodside,  Farnham 
Royal,  sent  flowers  of  his  high- class  race  of  Cine- 
rarias— a  sort  of  foretaste  of  what  might  be  ex- 
pected later  on  in  theseason.  Mr.Todman,of  Upper 
Tooting,  sent  flowers  of  his  new  hybrid  Azaleas, 
among  which  the  white  Mrs.  T.  Todman  we  thought 
the  best  and  most  likely  to  be  appreciated. 

Awards.  -  Various  medals  were  awarded. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  of  Ealing,  took  a  silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal  for  a  magnificent  group  of  Cy- 
clamens, which,  as  may  be  imagined,  were  the 
perfection  of  what  February  Cyclamens  should  be, 
and,  moreover,  included  some  of  the  new  varieties. 
A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  Jlr.  R. 
Clarke,  of  Twickenham,  for  Cyclamens,  and  bronze 
Banksian  medals  were  taken  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Mr.  Clay,  Twickenham,  both  for  large  groups 
of  Cyclamens.  Mr.  Cannell  took  a  bronze  Bank- 
sian medal  for  his  Primulas,  and  Mr.  W.  Bull  was 
awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  group  of 
plants,  including  the  Orchids  mentioned,  besides 
several  fine-foliaged  plants,  such  as  Thrinax  bar- 
badensis,  Geonoma  princeps,  PhoenLX  rupicola,  and 
others. 

Fruit  and  vegetables.— Two  large  collec- 
tions of  well-preserved  Apples  were  exhibited,  one 
consisting  of  some  fifty  dishes,  shown  by  Messrs. 
G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Jlaidstone ;  the  other,  consist- 
ing of  a  smaller  number,  from  Messrs.  Lane  & 
Son,  Berkhamstead.  These  two  collections  were 
composed  of  the  leading  late-keeping  varieties, 
and  some,  such  as  Annie  Elizabeth,  Beauty  of 
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Kent,  Jl^re  de  Menage,  Alfriston,  Sturmer  Pippin, 
in  Messrs.  Bunyard's  collection,  were  just  in  their 
prime  ;  among  Messrs.  Lane's  dishes  none  perhaps 
were  more  remarkable  than  their  new  Prince  Albert 
variety,  whose  merits  can  scarcely  be  over-esti- 
mated. To  each  of  these  exhibitors  a  bronze 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded.  A  silver  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded  to  Jlessrs.  Rivers,  of  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  for  a  very  fine  collection  of  various 
sorts  of  Oranges,  numbering  some  two  dozen 
dishes.  The  majority  of  the  sorts  shown  were 
very  fine,  and  comprised,  we  imagine,  all  the 
best  in  cultivation.  Mr.  Day,  of  Galloway 
House,  Garliestone,  showed  a  fine  dish  of  the 
Galloway  Pippin  ;  Mr.  Gilbert  sent  from  Barghley 
some  heads  of  his  new  selected  Imperial  Cab- 
bages, which  the  committee  recommended  for  a 
trial  at  Chiswick,  also  heads  of  EUam's  dwarf 
Cabbage.  Mr.  Inglis  sent  samples  of  Cabbages, 
including  Cook's  Early,  Reading  All  Heart,  and 
Heartwell  Marrow.  Messrs.  Hurst  sent  samples 
of  a  fine  new  Parsley,  large  leaved  and  very 
curled  and  crisped. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Rivers  for  Orange  Sustain,  a  medium-sized  round 
fruit  of  excellent  quality  ;  and  to  Messrs.  Bunyard 
&  Co.  for  Pear  Duchesse  de  Bordeaux,  a  medium- 
sized  egg-shaped  fruit  now  in  season.  Its  skin  is 
pale  yellow  and  russety.  It  is  of  first-rate 
quality,  and  considered  an  excellent  addition  to 
dessert  Pears. 

Annual  general  meeting.— This  was  held 
in  the  conservatory  at  South  Kensington  on  Tues- 
day last.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  who 
presided,  alluded  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
society,  which  he  said  was  satisfactory  and  flou- 
rishing. He  felt  it  his  duty  to  express  the  regret 
of  the  society  in  losing  the  valuable  aid  of  Lord 
Aberdare,  who  had  been  their  president  for  the 
past  ten  years,  and  a  resolution  to  that  effect  was 
submitted  to  the  meeting  and  unanimously  carried. 
The  society  had  also,  the  chairman  remarked, 
sustained  a  great  loss  through  the  death  of  one  of 
its  council,  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Mangles.  He  then 
alluded  to  the  various  successes  which  the  society 
had  in  the  way  of  exhibitions,  the  Daffodil  con- 
gress being  noteworthy  in  this  respect.  He  also 
spoke  approvingly  of  the  proposal  to  hold  an 
Orchid  conference  in  May,  which  he  hoped  would 
be  a  red-letter  day  in  the  annals  of  the  society  and 
horticulture.  The  report  for  1881  was  then  sub- 
mitted and  carried  unanimously.  The  election  of 
the  new  officers  for  the  coming  year  was  then 
proceeded  with,  the  changes  being  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  president;  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T 
Boscawen,  Col.  R.  Trevor  Clarke,  and  W.  T.  Thi- 
selton  Dyer,  F.R  S.,  were  elected  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cies occurring  on  the  council. 


National  Auricula  and  National  Car- 
nation and  Picotee  Societies  (Southern  Section). — 
The  schedules  of  these  societies  have  been  issued 
to  all  subscriber.",  as  far  as  their  addresses  could 
be  ascertained.  The  treasurer,  Mr.  Rolt,  of  170, 
Hartfield  Road,  New  Wimbledon,  would  be  glad 
to  receive  promises  of  support.  These  can  be  given 
in  various  ways.  The  first  and  best  is  for  each 
subscriber  to  obtain  a  new  one.  The  second  would 
be  for  those  interested  in  the  success  of  these  so- 
cieties to  double  their  subscriptions  ;  or,  thirdly, 
to  give  a  donation  for  this  year,  and  so  place  the 
societies  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  Members  who 
have  not  yet  received  copies  of  schedules  and  a 
subscription  form  can  have  them  by  applying  to 
Mr.  Rolt. 

,    The  " Bene-^olent "   balance  sheet.— 

The  stumbling-block  in  relation  to  this  subject  is 
not  my  interference  with  the  matter,  but  the 
compound  addition  sum  I  submitted  a  couple  of 
weeks  back.  No  amount  of  wrangling  or  reason- 
ing can  get  over  it.  Here  it  is  in  a  nutshell :  "  P.y 
pensions"  in  188LilS72;  by  expenses, i'(i72  l.'is.ld. 
The  half  of  137-'  is  086,  which  gives  us  just  a  frac- 
tion under  10s.  expense  for  every  pound  disbursed 
in  pensions.  If  this  be  a  satisfactory  result  to 
benevolent  subscribers  and  collectors,  no  one  else 
need  care  much,  but  I  happen  to  know  they  are 


not  all  either  able  or  willing  to  pay  such  a  high 
premium  as  Mr.  Clayton  for  benevolent  purposes. 
Deduct  the  "  honorarium,"  as  Mr.  Clayton  wishes, 
and  the  premium  is  still  enormous.  And  look  at 
the  cost  of  "printing,  postage,  circulars,  and 
stationary  " — i'232  !  Mr.  Clayton  talks  of  the  work 
done  by  the  officers ;  will  he  tell  us  what  it  is,  and 
how  many  days  a  week  they  are  occupied  in  it, 
and  where  their  office  is  ?  I  do  not  know  much 
about  the  officials.  I  met  one  of  them  not  long 
since  when  I  happened  to  be  looking  for  a  gentle- 
man in  the  dining  saloon  of  the  most  aristocratic 
hotel  in  town ;  business  was  his  object  there,  no 
doubt.  If  any  of  your  readers  can  produce  such 
another  example  of  business  or  benevolence,  I 
shall  apologise  for  what  I  have  said.  The  best 
commentary  on  the  subject  is  that  an  interested 
contemporary  suppresses  the  balance  sheet  and 
describes  it  in  words  that  are  misleading. — J.  S.  W. 

"  J.  S.  W."  is  evidently  not  over-burdened 

with  charity  towards  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent 
Institution  either  in  kind  or  mind  ;  the  beginning 
of  his  letter  proves  the  former,  the  remainder  the 
latter.  He  evidently  wishes  it  to  appear  that  the 
expenses  of  the  institution  are  incurred  by  the 
secretary  without  any  supervision  ;  allow  me  to 
assure  him  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Nothing  is 
undertaken  without  the  sanction  of  the  committee; 
the  payment  of  all  moneys  is  brought  before  them 
and  the  various  accounts  strictly  scrutinised,  the 
committee,  of  which  Mr.  ,Tohn  Lee  is  chairman, 
feeling  that  they  are  only  the  trustees  of  the 
money  of  the  subscribers  confided  to  their  care, 
and  the  treasurer  will  not  sign  any  cheques  without 
an  order  in  writing  being  produced  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting  when  payment  was  or- 
dered. "  J.  S.  W."  alleges  that  the  expenses  are 
incurred  in  disbursing  the  pensions  ;  this  is  wrong. 
Disbursing  the  pensions  costs  very  little ;  the 
expenses  are  incurred  in  the  general  management 
and  in  raising  the  funded  property,  which  has  now 
reached  the  magnificent  sum  which  appears  in 
the  balance  sheet.  During  the  time  I  was  on  the 
committee  I  never  knew  a  single  journey  under- 
taken by  the  secretary  to  be  barren ;  invariably 
the  result  was  two  and  even  three  times  the  cost 
in  new  subscriptions,  besides  dotations  and  ad- 
vertising the  benefits  of  the  institution.  As  to 
the  actions  of  the  secretary,  who  to  my  knowledge 
has  devoted  the  whole  of  his  time  for  the  last  few 
years  to  the  institution,  the  committee  hold  them- 
selves personally  responsible.  He  is  entirely  in 
their  confidence,  and  to  prove  that  to  be  the  case, 
I  may  state  that  he  was  elected  not  a  month  ago 
for  the  forty-fourth  time,  and  as  long  as  the  insti- 
tution goes  oa  increasing  in  prosperity  and  he 
enjoys  health  he  will,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
fear,  continue  to  enjoy  that  confidence.  "A.  D.'s  '' 
comparison  between  the  working  expenses  of  a 
mutual  benefit  society  and  an  institution  mainly 
supported  by  those  who  cannot  possibly  benefit  by 
its  funds  needs  no  answer. — J.  VVbbbeb,  Corent 
Garden, 


NOTES   or  THE  WEEK. 

English  Boses  for  America.— We  learn 
that  an  American  nurseryman,  Jlr.  Evans,  of 
Bowlandville,  Philadelphia,  has  just  secured  from 
Mr.  Bennett,  of  Shepperton,  the  whole  of  his 
interest  in  the  beautiful  new  hybrid  Tea  Rose 
William  Francis  Bennett,  which  has  finely-shaped 
blooms  of  a  pleasing  crimson ;  and  also  of  the 
grand  new  Rose  Her  Majesty,  which  has  been 
so  much  talked  about  since  it  was  exhibited  two 
years  ago.  The  Americans  will  certainly  be  in 
possession  of  the  largest  Rose  ever  raised,  and  one 
that  will  be  sure  to  be  sought  for  by  growers  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  These  two  Roses  have 
brought  Mr.  Bennett  i^lGOO.  We  understand  that 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  will  dis- 
tribute the  first-named  in  this  country. 

Orchid  conference.— The  council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  invite  the  attention  of 
Orchid  growers  to  the  conference  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  hold  in  the  conservatory  at  South  Ken- 
sington on  May  12  and  13,  and  at  which  the  pre- 


sident, Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  will  preside. 
The  council  hope  to  assemble  on  that  occasion  a 
thoroughly  representative  exhibition  of  Orchids, 
embracing  plants  in  flower  and  in  seed  and  cut 
flowers,  and  illustrating  the  results  obtained  by 
hybridisation,  the  modes  of  growth,  the  methods 
of  cultivation,  and  the  appliances  and  soil  used. 
Several  of  the  chief  growers  have  already  promised 
their  support.  In  all  cases  where  practicable  the 
following  information  should  be  given,  viz. :  (1) 
name ;  (2)  native  country,  if  imported ;  (3) 
parentage  if  a  hybrid.  Tuesday,  the  12th,  the 
ordinary  meeting  day  of  the  committee,  will  be 
devoted  to  a  general  examination  of  the  various 
subjects  presented.  The  doors  will  be  opened  at 
twelve  noon.  On  Wednesday,  the  13th,  the  con- 
ference will  meet  in  the  conservatory  for  the 
reading  of  papers  and  discussion,  the  chair  being 
taken  by  the  president  at  10.30  a.m.  precisely. 
Notice  of  intention  to  exhibit,  with  amount  of 
space  required,  must  be  sent  to  Mr.  Barron,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington,  on  or 
before  Friday,  the  8th  instant. 


OBITUARY. 


Charles  Do'w^ning.  —  American  papers 
announce  the  death  of  this  eminent  pomologist, 
which  took  place  at  his  residence  in  Newburgh  on 
the  18th  ult.  after  a  lingering  illness.  Although 
in  his  eighty-third  year,  the  hope  had  been 
cherished  that  he  might  still  have  years  of  useful 
labour  and  quiet  enjoyment  before  him,  but  he  never 
recovered  from  a  severe  injury  which  he  sustained 
two  years  ago  in  New  York  cii.v,  being  knocked 
down  and  run  over  by  a  horse-car.  He  was  widely 
known  io  connection  with  fruit  and  fruit  trees, 
and  his  death  leaves  a  vacancy  which  cannot  be 
filled  as  an  authority  on  pomology.  To  Charles 
Downing,  Warder,  Barry,  Wilder,  and  Hovey 
America  may  be  said  to  owe  in  a  great  degree 
that  pre-eminence  in  fruit  culture  which  it  now 
enjoys.  A  portrait  and  full  account  of  the  work 
achieved  by  this  distinguished  pomologist  will  be 
found  in  The  Gabden,  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  188. 


LATE  NOTES. 


Glorlo.sa  supetba  (J.  M.  j».).— See  The  Gakues, 
Vol.  XXIII.,  p  373. 

5316  —Gladioli.— If  the  Gladiolus  about  which  "  B." 

enquires  under  the  name  of  angustinus  is  really  G.  angus- 
tu=,  figured  on  plate  6(i:J  of  the  Botamcai  Magazine,  he  can 
get  bulbs  of  that  variety,  and  also  of  G.  al.al  us  ( fio(a«i'cai 
Magazine,  16,  oS6',  G.  gracilis  or  hirsutus  (B.  M.,  7'i7,  v,  19), 
G  grandis  or  grandiflurus  (.Andrews' ''  Kepository."  vol.  ii., 
IIS),  O.  prfecox  (A  K.,  i ,  38).  aiid  G.  Watsonius  (B  M  ,  13, 
4oU),  from  Mr.  Macowan.  B.>tanic  Gardens,  Cape  Town,  at 
Is-  tid.  tlie  dozen  bulbs,  which  is  certainly  not  an  extrava- 
gant p.  ice. 

Allium  Holtzeri.— This  is  a  native  of  Turkestan,  and 
was  sent  by  ^\.  Kegel,  jun  ,  to  the  Botanic  Garden  of  St. 
Petersburg  in  ISSt  ,  where  in  1SS4  it  flowered  for  the  first 
tfnie.  It  does  not  grow  more  than  7  inches  high,  and  its 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  a  tlose  umbel,  .ire  white  with 
red  anthers.— J.  C.  B. 

Primula  (V,  E,  i.).— Please  send  other  leaves  and 
flowers,  as  you  suggest. 


Names  of  fruits.— Lraic.v. — 1,  Court  rendu  I'lat ;  2 

Court  of  Wick. R.  S,  —1,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  2,  Golden 

Harvey. Otliers  next  week. 

Naming  plants. — Four  kitids  of  plants  or  flowers 
only  can  be  immed  at  one  time,  and  this  only  lohengoid 
s,,.ecimensare  sent. 

Names  of  plants— F.  J,  C— 1,  Hypolepis  amauro- 
rathys ;    2,   jS'eplirodium  effusum ;    3,    Aspidium    niacro- 

pliyllum  ;  4,  Pldebodium  aureum. J.  2*.  — I,  apparently 

a  small  form  of  Odontoglossum  Coradinei ;  2,  O.  gloriosum  ; 

3,  O.  Lindleyannm  ;  4,  0.  eariniftrum. //r^-W.— Garrya 

elliptiea. F,   L — 1,  Acacia  pulchella  ;  2,   A.    dealbata. 

Your  Dendrobe  did  not  reach  us. J,  W,  Q. — Apparently 

Cattleya  .\clandiK,  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  with  sucll 

scanty    material J,    i7o?^  —  Angrwcum    sesquipedale. 

J.  H.  Su^on. —Lastrea  dilatata. B,  Ii  (Qiicdgeley) — 

Celsia    Arcturus. H'.    R.   H.— Echites  melaleuca. 

E,  F.  T,—  Alonsoa  incisa. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

" Cactaceous  Plants:  their  history  and  culture,"  by 
Lewis  Castle.     171,  Fleet  .Street,  B.C. 

"Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agiicultuie."  AVash- 
lugton. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  art  ITSKLP  is  NATUKE.  "—SftoAr9SP«ara. 


SPRING  IN  WINTER. 
Sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  present  month 
comes  a  day  so  warm  and  bright,  that  it  seems  as 
if  it  had  been    borrowed   from  May.     Such  was 
February  12,  a  day  that  could  be  called  really 
warm,   with  unclouded  sunshine,  and  the  ther- 
mometer at  55*  in  the  shade.  Not  that  these  unsea- 
8  )nably  warm  spells  are  to  be  desired ;   still,  a 
foretaste  of  summer  in   winter  is  so  enjoyable, 
that  at  the  moment  one  is  thankful.     Returning 
home  after  a  week's  absence,  the  change  wrought 
by  a  few  mild  days  looked  like  the  growth  of  a 
month.     Bees  were  busy  at  the  waning  Christmas 
Roses,  and  the  early    flowers,  as   wide  open  as 
possible,  were  greedily  taking  in  the  bright  light 
and  sun.     How  the  Crocus  does  like  light  and 
warmth  I     It  opens  out  to  it  with  a  visible  enjoy- 
ment that  is  almost  human  in  its  way  of  expres- 
sion.    Numbers  of  flowers  seemed  to  have  sprung 
suddenly  out  of  the  ground.     The  common  Snow- 
drop,   with    Galanthus    Imperati,     Elwesi,    and 
Eedoutei,  Bulbocodium  vernum,  Merendera  soboli- 
fera,   and  strong    tufts    of    Leucojum    vernum 
Hepaticas,  single  and  double  of  many  varieties ; 
charming  as  are  all  the  garden  kinds,  none  is 
so  fine  and  free  as  the  common  wild  one  of  the 
Alps.     They  seem  to  rejoice  in  our  sandy  peat, 
nestling  in  among  Christmas  Roses  under  some 
strong  tufts  of  Alexandrian  Laurel,  and  straggling 
beyond  in  half  shade  into  a  pool  of  blue  ;  they  keep 
their  last  year's  foliage,  and  it  is  as  tall  as  that  of 
the  Hellebores.  A  delightful  surprise  was  waiting 
for  that  morning— some  little  pyramids  of  a  won- 
derful blue,  between  sky-blue  and  turquoise  colour, 
the  most  beautiful  Muscari  I  have  seen,  M.  lingu- 
latum,  one  of  M.  Max  Leichtlin's  precious  'gifts, 
a  most  lovely  flower.    The  foliage  of  nearly  all 
Daffodils,  except  varieties  of  poeticus,  seer:is  to  be 
out  of  the  ground;  Tenbiesare  in  big  bud,  Pseudo-N. 
pallidus  prsecox  in  visible  bud,  C'orbularia  citrina 
in  bud  under  a  west  wall.     Nothing  can  surpass 
the  value  of  Iris  stylosa  where  it  does  well,  but 
the  districts  that  it  favours  seem  few.  From  many 
gardening  friends  I  hear  either  that  it  will  not 
exist,  or  will  just  exist,  or  that  it  grows  well,  but 
never  flowers.     On  one  tuft,  well  established  and 
2  feet  across,  I  counted  this  week  sixty  flowers.  It 
comes  into  bloom  early  in  November  and  continues 
till  April.     Last  year  I  noted  eighteen  successive 
winter  weeks  of  flowering.  Throughout  this  winter 
we  have  always  had  a  large  bowl  of  the  flo  ;vers, 
and  though  a  hard  frost  destroys  the  actual  blooms 
then   out,  by  picking  a    quantity  when    severe 
weather  comes  on  they  will  all  open  indoors  and 
carry  on  the  supply  till  mild  weather  gives  a  fresh 
crop  on  the  plants.    Anemone  blanda  is  beautiful 
on  a  western  bank,' sheltered,  but  not  shaded,  by 
shrubs.    The  foliage  of  A.  ranunculoides  and  of 
A.  palmata  is  coming  up  strongly.    A.  stellata, 
collected  at  different  times  in  Italy,  is  well  in 
flower.     Grouped  with  the  fine  foliage  of  Arum 
italicum  and  a  stray  clump  of  Narcissus  Tazetta  in 
flower,  and  backed  by  a  wall  clothed  with  Smilax 
aspera,  it  makes  a  little  bit  of  Italy  in  an  English 
garden. 


How  valuable  the  broad-leaved  Saxifrages  are 
now  !  S.  cordifolia  rather  better  than  S.  crassi- 
folia  ;  the  latter  seems  to  feel  the  cold  more ;  in 
severe  weather  the  leaves  lie  down  limp,  while 
cordifolia  holds  them  stiff  and  strong  through  any 
winter.  It  is  also  beautiful  in  its  variety  of  red 
tinging  and  splashing  of  the  leaves,  the  red  colour 
being  more  evenly  and  flatly  distributed  in  crassi- 
folia.  It  is  curious,  in  approaching  a  group  from 
the  sunny  side,  to  see  how  the  leaves  are  all  red, 
while  from  the  opposite  side  they  are  all  green. 

In  the  alpine  garden  Scilla  sibirica  is  peeping 
up  through  a  carpet  of  Sedum  Lydium.  Another 
corner  of  the  same  carpet  is  jewelled  with  the 
brilliant  orange  Crocus  Aucheri,  while  other 
winter  Crocuses,  mostly  varieties  of  Sieberi  and 
Imperati,  show  well  on  a  groundwork  of  the  neat 
trailing  St.  John's-wort  (Hypericum  reptans), 
whose  winter  foliage  is  of  a  rusty  bronze  colour. 
Sieberi  is  one  of  my  favourites  among  the  Crocus 
species,  it  is  so  prettily  cupped.  Some  strong 
tufts  of  Draba  cuspidata  are  tipped  with  bright 
yellow  flowers.  Groups  of  Edelweiss  that  looked  as 
dead  as  possible  in  the  early  winter  are  now  show- 
ing growth  in  the  shape  of  little  points  of  white 
velvet.  Some  of  the  silvery  Saxifrages  are  at 
their  silveriest ;  some  are  tinged  with  rosy  bronz- 
ing. Saxifraga  Burseriana  is  well  in  bloom  in 
cheering  patches,  and  some  of  the  larger  forms  of 
S.  oppositifolia(  Messrs.  Backhouse's  fine  varieties) 
are  well  out. 

A  little  colony  of  Cyclamens  of  the  Coum  and  At- 
kinsi  varieties  is  pretty  among  mossy  stones  ;  the 
very  large  foliage  of  C.  africanum  is  fine  among 
larger  rocks.  Rhododendron  ferrugineum  is  set 
much  more  freely  with  bud  than  usual.  The  winter's 
silence  of  my  gardening  friends  begins  to  be 
broken  by  interesting  letters  from  various  parts. 
I  think  one's  horticultural  correspondents  are  her- 
baceous and  die  down  in  winter  !  Happily,  I  be- 
lieve them  to  be  true  perennials,  and  that  the 
approach  of  spring  will  start  them  into  renewed 
life  and  vigour.  G.  J. 

West  Surrey, 


NOTES  ON  RECENT  NUMBERS. 
Plagiolirlon  Horsmani  (p.  122)  I  had 
from  the  introducer,  but  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
making  it  flower.  'Will  Mr.  Horsman  or  someone 
who  knows  its  treatment  give  us  a  hint  as  to  how 
to  manage  it,  i.e.,  when  to  start,  at  what  period  of 
growth  the  flower-spike  comes,  how  long  to  rest, 
and  if  it  may  be  had  in  bloom  (like  the  Euoharis) 
more  than  once  in  the  year  ?  Another  relation  of 
the  Eucharis,  Calostemma  luteum,  figured  in 
Edwards  and  Curtis,  seems  by  the  plates  to  be 
worth  growing,  but  I  have  not  noticed  it  in  any  list 
or  catalogue.  Is  it  in  cultivation  now  in  England  1 

The  promise  of  fruit  on  Cerasus  ilicifolia 
(p.  124),  which  Mr.  EUacombe  says  dropped  off 
before  it  was  ripe,  called  to  my  mind  the  beha- 
viour of  the  rod-berried  Elder,  which  with  us  always 
does  the  same  thing.  The  berries  seem  to  set  all 
right,  and  one  thinks  one  is  going  to  have  a  good 
show,  but  just  before  ripening  they  all  disappear, 
assisted  no  doubt  by  the  birds.  One  cannot  ex- 
pect the  fresh  beauty  of  its  great  bunches  of  coral 
beads  as  seen  on  the  Swiss  mountains,  but  may  not 
one  in  the  south  of  England  expect  it  to  succeed, 
say  in  a  favourable  season  and  position  ? 

Prim'ula  seed. — "  A  few  seeds  only,  two  of 
which  germinated  (p.  127)."  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  not  seen  the  catalogue  of  Mr.'W.B. 
Hartland,  of  Cork,  let  me  quote  Mr.  Hayes'  re- 
marks therein  contained  as  to  Primula  sinensis. 
"  Sow  in  boxes  instead  of  seed-pans,  as  we  find 
from  experience  that  the  seed  hardly  ever  comes 
up  round  the  edge  of  the  latter.     The  reason  is 


simply  this :  the  pan  absorbs  the  moisture  from 
the  soil,  and  consequently  the  seed  gets  dry,  and 
if  once  it  gets  thoroughly  dry  after  it  has  been 
soaked  through  it  will  never  vegetate  afterwards. 
If  sown  in  a  box  you  run  no  risk  of  the  sort,  as 
the  timber  will  not  absorb  the  moisture  so 
readily."  Many  of  your  readers  no  doubt  are 
fully  aware  of  this,  but  a  rule  of  this  sort  is  worth 
repeating  in  order  to  impress  it  on  the  minds  of 
others,  who,  for  want  of  thought  or  for  want  of 
wooden  boxes,  make  use  of  the  ordinary  seed-pans. 
I  should  think  it  would  be  a  good  custom  to  em- 
ploy wood  in  the  case  of  a  great  many  seeds  which 
take  long  in  vegetating. 

Jasmlnum  nudiflorum  (p.  129).— I  went 
last  week  to  gather  some  flowers  of  this  off  a 
plant  growing  on  a  south  wall  in  the  shade  of 
trees,  and  was  astonished  to  find  the  buds  scarcely 
showing  any  colour ;  whereas  elsewhere  on  all  as- 
pects it  was  in  full  bloom.  Since  reading  "  'Vero- 
nioa's  "  note  I  have  been  to  look  at  the  plant,  and 
find  it,  as  be  describes,  "  dense  and  bushy,  cover- 
ing the  wall  like  a  sheep's  fleece  with  its  short 
pendent  flower  shoots."  It  has  certainly  a  more 
drooping  habit,  and  it  is  later  in  coming  into 
bloom  than  the  common  one,  but  otherwise  the 
distinction  between  the  two  which  I  have  is  a  very 
fine  one. 

Vinca  aoutlloba  (p.  130).— I  have  always 
wondered  not  to  see  this  oftener  than  we  do.  It 
was  offered  in  Mr.  Ware's  list  two  years  ago  as  a 
new  species  from  South  Italy,  resembling  in  some 
respects  the  common  Periwinkle  (V.  major),  but 
with  white  flowers  rendering  it  very  attractive. 
I  do  not  know  if  he  has  it  still;  the  plant  appa- 
rently being  but  little  known,  there  may  have 
been  no  demand  for  it.  Like  "  Veronica's " 
friend,  I  have  gathered  and  admired  it  on  the 
Riviera,  in  North  Italy,  where  it  is  usually  pure 
white. 

Cultural  progress.— We  often  require 
negative  as  well  as  positive  information.  A  plant 
may  be  grown  with  success  in  a  way  in  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  some  to  imitate.  Be- 
cause it  flourished  thus  it  needs  all  this  is  the 
natural  conclusion ;  whereas,  perhaps,  it  would 
succeed  equally  well  under  very  different  circum- 
stances, provided  the  absence  was  guaranteed  of 
what  it  did  not  like.  For  instance,  one  often 
hears  people  say,  "  I  cannot  grow  Rhododendrons 
or  Azaleas,  because  I  have  no  peat  that  I  can  get." 
They  both  grow  and  seed  all  over  the  place  here 
in  stiff  clay  or  almost  pure  sand.  The  real  secret 
is  that  they  may  be  said  to  do  almost  anywhere 
but  where  there  is  lime  in  the  soil,  and  that  is 
almost  always  fatal. 

The  best  Peas  (p.  1 34).— What  are  the 
judges  about,  or  what  is  the  present  aim  and 
object  of  horticultural  shows,  that  certain  vege- 
tables may  be  gravely  stated  to  have  no  merits 
other  than  for  exhibition  purposes  1  The  custom 
of  nurserymen  giving  prizes  for  plants  raised  from 
seed  of  their  introduction  or  distribution  some- 
times, perhaps,  may  have  misled  the  authorities 
from  the  uses  required  of  the  things  to  be  judged, 
and  of  course  each  judge  has  his  own  particular 
notions  as  to  the  best  batch  among  each  sort  of 
vegetable.  Might  not  the  schedules  sometimes 
be  a  little  more  explicit,  setting  forth  whether  the 
prize  is  to  be  given  to  the  largest,  earliest,  best 
flavoured,  &c.,  or  in  the  case  of  flowers,  rarest  and 
freest  blooming  specimen?  It  strikes  one  as 
ridiculous  on  the  face  of  it  that  a  vegetable  should 
be  of  no  use  for  any  other  table  than  that  of  an 
exhibition. 

Names  of  plants.— It  is  not  hard  to  dis- 
cover which  Mr.  Wolley  Dod's  Hellebore  Com. 
Ben.  (p.  135)  is,  and  I  think  if  he  had  to  write  much 
of  the  Dicentra  figured  on  p.  138,  under  what  is 
there  given  as  its  other  name,  Dactylicapnos 
thalictrifolia,  he  would  be  inclined  to  shorten  that 
too.  Now  that  there  is  so  much  horticultural  in- 
tercourse growing  up  between  different  countries, 
we  shall  suffer  many  inconveniences  by  the  giving 
of  national  or  personal  names  to  all  new  varieties 
of  flowers.  We  cannot,  of  course,  give  a  new 
scientific  name  to  each  variety,  and  we  could  not 
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make  the  Roman  and  Greek  ladies  and  gentlemen 
stand  sponsors  for  all  the  florists'  seedlings  now 
raised  Since  the  Poles  and  Russians  are  taking 
so  much  to  botany,  we  must  expect  (begging  their 
pardon)  some  downright  crackjaw  names — to  any- 
one who  does  not  know  their  language — of  which 
one  or  two  bulbous  plants  lately  introduced  are 
by  no  means  extravagant  specimens.  What  will 
the  Italian  growers  make  of  some  of  our  English 
names  for  Narcissus— ci/.,  Harpur  Crewe  or  J.  T. 
Llewelyn  ?  It  would  seem  natural  that  N.  elatus 
might  be  called  after  Mr.  WoUey  Dod  himself,  in- 
stead of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  ;  his  friends  at  all 
events  would  trace  a  connection.  Some  of  the 
new  French  Roses  have  proved  hard  monthfuls 
for  the  British  gardener,  though,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  "  Glory  of  John, "  with  a  bold  rush  the  difE- 
culty  may  sometimes  be  surmounted. 

The  earlier  ripening  of  bulba  In  Italy 

(p.  137).— The  greater  expense  of  carriage  would 
always  be  a  drawback  to  getting  our  bulbs  from 
Italy  instead  of,  or  as  well  as,  Holland.  Moreover, 
I  doubt  whether  it  would  pay  the  Italians  to  grow 
them  for  us,  unless  they  could  do  away  with  the 
competition  of  the  Dutch.  Labour  there  is,  I 
believe,  much  dearer  than  in  Holland,  and  the 
soil  for  all  bulbs  has  to  be  heavily  manured  to 
make  it  retain  the  requisite  amount  of  moisture. 
They  can  grow  for  cut  flowers,  but  would  not 
lavish  the  amount  of  attention  usually  bestowed 
on  an  ordinary  Hyacinth  before  it  appears  in  a 
London  tradesman's  window.  Then,  again,  do 
we  want  such  bulbs  as  Paper-white  Narcissus 
much  earlier  in  the  autumn  than  we  have  them 
already  ?  Other  plants  may  be  made  to  last  on 
till  Chrysanthemums  monopolise  all  attention,  and 
surely  there  must  be  some  autumn  and  winter- 
flowering  bulbs  which  might  be  used  for  forcing. 
By  the  time  the  last  Paper-white  Narcissus  is  over 
in  the  spring  and  the  out-of-door  Hyacinths  have 
"seen  a  better  day, "  have  we  not  (I  feel  I  am 
speaking  treason),  for  the  time  at  least,  seen 
enough  of  them  7  By  forcing  Tulips  and  Narcissi 
year  after  year  in  pots  their  season  may  be  de- 
cidedly hastened.  Were  there  not  more  beautiful 
varieties  of  the  latter  in  Covent  Garden  this  year 
at  an  earlier  date  than  usual  ?  In  Italy  they  do  not 
start  into  growth  much  before  ours  on  account  of 
the  dryness,  but  when  once  started  their  growth  is 
more  continuous  and  unchecked. 

Plants  for  this  month.— To  this  list 
(p  127)  may  we  not  add  as  "a  good  thing" 
Bironia  megastigma,  now  in  bloom  without  any 
forcing,  which  I  suppose  it  would  in  all  proba- 
bility violently  resent  ?  For  delicacy  of  fragrance 
it  would  run  a  close  race  even  with  a  potfnl  of 
Freesias. 

Zaphyranthes.— The  reasonl  should  say  why 

Z.  Atamasco  is  not  more  used  for  forcing  (p.  128) 
is  that  the  usual  price  for  it  is  from  Is.  6d.  to 
2s.  6d.  a  bulb  (if  true).  The  different  varieties 
seem  to  be  easily  managed  in  pots,  but  increase 
very  slowly  compared  with  many  of  the  other 
Amaryllids.  I  had  Candida  in  several  places  out- 
of-doors,  but  it  never  flowered,  and  has  now  en- 
tirely disappeared.  C.  R.  S.  D. 


Parks  &  Public  Gardens. 


The  Jtetropolitan  Fiiblic  Garden  Association  propose  to 
assist  tlie  residents  of  Lady  llargcirct's  Koad,  Kentish 
Town,  in  planting  fifty  Plane  trees  in  that  thoroughfare, 
they  haviDB  at  their  last  monthly  meetinK,  held  at  83, 
Lancaster  (late,  .agreeil  to  find  the  amount  required  to 
meet  the  estimated  expense  over  and  above  the  local  sub- 
scriptions. 

It  has  been  decided  to  lay  out  the  plot  of  ground  on  the 
western  side  uf  the  New  Law  Courts  with  turf  and  shnilis, 
and  at  length  the  chaos  of  rubhi.sh  that  has  so  long  dis- 
llgured  the  snot  is  being  removed.  Already  a  large  space 
has  neen  cleared  and  levelled,  and  before  the  spring  fairly 
sets  in  this  dt-solate  waste  will  have  decome  a  trim  garden, 
much  t'l  trie  improvement  in  theappearanceof  that  portion 
of  ihe  .itrabd. 

At  a  mfetitg  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
held  the  other  day  the  town  clerk  read  a  letter 
from  Earl  Stanhoi,e,  chairman  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  offering  to  appropriate  for  the 
perpetual  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  inhabitants 


of  the  metropolis  Gravel  Pit  Wood,  at  Highgate, 
comprising  sixty-nine  acres,  and  thirty  acres  of 
land  at  Kilburn,  forming  a  portion  of  the  site 
occupied  in  1879  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show. 
The  offer  is  made  by  the  commissioners  on  condi- 
tion that  the  corporation  shall  obtain  parlia- 
mentary sanction  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
.'■ioncrs  to  make  the  proposed  appropriation,  and 
shall  undertake  to  lay  out  and  maintain  these  two 
spaces  as  parks  in  perpetuity.  The  letter  was 
referred  to  the  coal,  corn,  and  finance  committee 
to  consider  and  report. 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  FEB.  17,  1885. 

Febeuaey  11. 
Vbey  fine.  Removed  mulching  from  Globe  Arti- 
chokes and  filled  up  gaps  in  the  plantation  by 
taking  offsets  from  the  largest  stools  ;  manured 
and  deeply  dug  between  the  rows.  Finished 
planting  Horse  Radish  and  Jerusalem  Artichokes  ; 
the  ground  for  both  has  been  trenched  and  ma- 
nured. Sowed  Cabbage,  Coleworts,  and  Cauli- 
flower on  a  south  border.  These  seeds,  and  also 
Broccoli  and  Turnips,  we  are  obliged  to  net  over 
soon  as  sown,  or  the  birds  would  clear  the  lot  the 
moment  they  showed  through  the  soil.  Clipping 
Privet  and  Holly  hedges  and  planted  a  few 
perennials.  Completed  disbudding  of  early  Vines ; 
stopped  back  the  longest  shoots  and  pinched  off 
small  and  spindly  bunches  and  all  duplicates,  one 
only  being  retained  to  a  shoot.  Tying  to  trellis 
will  not  be  done  till  the  shoots  are  less  brittle  and 
can  be  handled  without  risk  of  breaking  off. 
Syringing  of  Vines  is  now  discontinued,  but  abun- 
dance of  atmospheric  moisture  is  ensured  by  fre- 
quent syringing  of  walls  and  floors.  Lowest  night 
temperature  is  now  65°,  and  we  allow  a  rise  from 
10°  to  15°  in  the  daytime,  according  to  the  outside 
temperature.  Potting  of  stove  and  bedding  plants 
and  putting  in  more  cuttings,  including  Dahlias, 
were  other  of  our  doings  to-day. 

Febeuaky  12. 

Disbudded  early  Peaches,  or  rather  partly  so, 
as  we  like  to  go  over  them  about  three  times,  re- 
moving about  a  third  of  the  shoots  that  are  to 
come  away  at  each  time,  the  reason  for  this  piece- 
meal disbudding  being  that  the  trees  shall  have 
time  to  recover  the  check  necessarily  produced  by 
the  taking  away  of  such  a  number  of  shoots  before 
others  are  removed.  The  rule  we  adopt  as  to  dis- 
budding is  simple  in  the  extreme,  and  consists  in 
rubbing  off  the  weak  and  badly  placed  shoots, 
retaining  only  vigorous  ones,  and  specially  so  as 
to  the  lower  shoots,  as  it  is  from  these  that  the 
trees  are  constantly  as  it  were  being  renewed,  old 
branches  being  cut  aw.ay  as  these  younger  shoots 
grow  up.  The  fruit  being  all  set,  syringing  is  now 
regularly  done  twice  a  day,  and  being  done  with 
force,  we  are  rarely  troubled  with  fly  or  red  spider. 
Began  to  force  another  vinery — Hamburghs  ;  they 
will  be  well  syringed  twice  a  day  and  be  closed  up 
very  early  in  the  afternoon  whenever  there  is  sun- 
shine, and  be  forced  in  this  way  in  preference  to 
an  undue  amount  of  fire-heat.  With  plenty  of 
moisture  we  shall  not  mind  the  temperature  run 
ning  up  to  110°,  but  rather  welcome  it  as  a  fuel 
economiser.  Clearing  Strawberry  plants  in  frames 
of  decayed  foliage ;  weeded  and  rubbed  Moss 
from  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  filled  up  house  with 
plants  from  frames  and  those  that  had  set  moved 
into  Pine  stoves  to  swell  off.  Being  fine  and  dry, 
sowed  Sweet  Peas,  Salsafy,  Leeks,  and  Spinach  ; 
clipping  hedges,  top-dressing  trees,  and  turning 
gravel  in  kitchen  garden. 

Febeuabv  13. 
Being  very  fine,  potted  remainder  of  Pines  and 
renewed  plunging  material  in  all  compartments  of 
Pine  pits ;  care  was  taken  that  the  soil  was  mois- 
tened throughout  before  being  shifted,  and  no 
more  water  will  be  given  till  fresh  roots  begin 
to  work  in  the  new  soil.  Fruiters  reqiflre  water 
about  once  a  week,  and  clear  manure  water 
is  always  applied  at  a  temperature  of  about 
90°.  First  Strawberries  began  to  colour — Vis- 
comtesse  Hfiricart  de  Thury.  This  is  the  best 
forcer  we  have  ever  tried,  being  of  good  quality  at 


this  early  season,  which  is  a  rare  occurrence  with 
Strawberries  generally.  Planted  on  a  west  bor- 
der Anemones  and  Ranunculuses  ;  the  soil  has  been 
specially  prepared,  being  deep  sandy  loam,  with  a 
free  admixture  of  well  decayed  leaf-soil.  They 
are  planted  in  drills  a  foot  apart  and  9  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  and  are  covered  to  a  depth  of  2 
inches.  Planted  spare  bulbs  of  Hyacinthus  can- 
dicans.  Jonquils,  miniature  Hyacinths,  and 
Tulips  in  clumps  of  from  six  to  nine  each  in 
mixed  flower  borders  ;  turning  gravel  walks, 
trenching  Celery  ground,  raked  and  otherwise 
prepared  ground  for  sowing  of  Onions  and 
Parsnips. 

Febeuary  U. 

Another  fine  spring-like  day.  Pruned  a  few 
Roses,  sowed  Parsley.  Like  many  others,  we  have 
been  much  troubled  the  last  seasons  to  keep  up  a 
supply,  for  as  fast  as  it  came  up  it  dwindled  away 
again  in  a  most  mysterious  manner,  and  yet  no  in- 
sect was  visible.  The  best  border  and  position  in 
the  garden  has  this  season  been  given  up  to  it, 
but  with  what  result  it  remains  to  be  seen  ;  soot, 
lime,  and  guano  all  seemed  of  no  avail,  and  only 
ordinary  manure  has  this  season  been  used. 
Trenched  up  Seakale,  selected  the  largest  crowns 
for  forcing,  .and  the  smaller  for  planting  again 
soon  as  the  ground  is  ready.  Cuttings  are  being 
made  of  the  straightest  pieces  broken  off  the 
forcing  plants  ;  they  are  from  i  inches  to  C  inches 
long,  and  are  dibbled  in  a  foot  apart.  The  houses 
have  all  been  well  cleaned  up,  and  other  indoor 
work  has  been  potting  off  Sempervivum  tabular 
forme,  Abuiilons,  and  Marguerites,  and  putting  in 
more  cuttings  of  variegated  Mesembryanthemums 
and  of  Mesembryanthemum  conspicuum,  a  gr<and 
floweiing  plant  that  seems  quite  at  home  as  an 
undergrowth  to  foliage  sub-tropicals  or  large 
growing  succulents.  Looked  over  Grapes  in 
bottles.  Began  to  disbud  early  JIuscat  Vines. 
Thinned  the  fruit  of  Strawberries  that  were  set  to 
six  on  each  plant. 

Febeuaey  1G. 

Very  wet ;  outside  hands  cleaned  out  sheds,  washed 
pots,  made  Seakale  cuttings,  made  labels,  exa- 
mined root  stores,  lime-washed  pits,  made  pegs, 
.and  pointed  Pea  sticks  and  rods  for  Runner  Beans, 
Dahlias,  subtropicals,  and  Roses.  Work  in  the 
houses  has  been  putting  in  cuttings  of  Pelargo- 
niums, Dahlias,  Agathajas,  Tropseolums,  and  Petu- 
nias. Potted  off  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers,  and 
made  other  sowings  also  of  Celery  and  Capsicums. 
Emptied  rain-water  tanks  on  inside  Vine  borders. 
Well  watered  second  Peach  house  border,  and  the 
house  is  now  closed  for  forcing.  Little  or  no  fire- 
heat  will  be  needed  so  long  as  the  present  mild 
weather  continues.  Fumigation  with  Tobacco 
paper  was  done  this  evening,  as  a  preventive 
against  the  attacks  of  black  or  green  fly. 

February  17. 

Finer.  Having  two  plots  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  and 
wishing  to  preserve  all  for  seeding,  and  being 
desirous  that  as  little  ground  as  possible  shall  be 
occupied  with  them,  the  one  plot  has  been  lifted 
with  good  b.allsof  carthadheringtothe  plants  which 
have  been  planted  between  the  rows  of  the  other 
plot,  thus  aiiording  ample  space  for  seeding.  The 
ground  thus  cleared  will  be  marked  out  for  Celery 
and  will  be  dug  out  and  manured  as  opportunity 
offers  ;  one  reason  for  making  trenches  so  early  in 
the  season  is  that  the  ridges  may  be  utilised  for 
Ijettuce,  early  Potatoes,  Cauliflowers,  Coleworts, 
and,  in  fact,  for  any  kind  of  vegetable  that  will 
mature  before  the  soil  is  required  for  earthing  up 
Celery.  Cleared  dead  and  decaying  leaves  from 
Curled  and  Cottager's  Kale ;  they  hinder  and 
smother  the  growth  of  the  young  sprouts,  not  to 
mention  their  untidy  appearance.  We  have  begun 
using  spring  Cabbages,  and  as  they  are  cut  the 
lower  leaves  that  are  not  taken  away  with  the 
Cabbage  are  cut  from  the  stems,  so  as  to  make 
room  for  the  growth  of  Sprouts,  that  are  ofttimes 
as  valuable  as  the  main  crop  of  Cabbages.  Trench- 
it]g  early  Broccoli  ground,  turning  gr.avel  on 
kitchen  garden  walks,  and  repairing  Box  edgings. 
Transplanted  from  seed  boxes  into  a  cold  frame 
Brussels  Sprouts  and   Cauliflowers ;  potted  seed- 
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licg  Slarvel  of  Peru  into  3-inch  pot?,  and  pricked 
out  into  boxes  seedling  plants  of  Salvia  argentea, 
Centaurea  candidissima,  and  Wigandia  cara- 
casana.  Potted  more  Seakale  for  torcing,  and 
placed  pots  over  Rhubarb  in  the  open  air — no 
other  covering,  this  being  sufficient  to  give  a 
supply  at  least  a  month  before  it  is  ready  without 
such  protection,  and  for  our  earliest  supply  we 
lift  the  roots  and  place  in  Mushroom  house  or  any 
warm  shed.  Sowings  of  Mustard  and  Cress  we 
make  weekly.  Parsley,  Chervil,  Mint,  and  Tarra- 
gon are  the  herbs  most  required  of  us.  The  first 
named  we  manage  fairly  well  the  year  through 
from  the  open  ground  ;  seeds  of  Chervil  are  sown 
in  boxes  for  the  winter  and  kept  in  a  frame,  and 
roots  of  the  two  last  are  lifted  and  potted  accord- 
ing to  demand.  Hants. 


DAFFODIL  RIP  VAN  WINKLE. 
There  seems  some  doubt  concerning  the  origin  of 
this  pretty  little  double  variety.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
a  doable  of  N.  Pseudo-Narcissus,  just  as  we  sur- 


Tfl'arciaBus  Rip  Van  Winkle 

mise  N.  eystettensis  (N.  capax)  to  be  a  double 
form  of  N.  nanus.  Whatever  be  its  single  form, 
however,  the  flower  alluded  to  is  peculiarly  in- 
teresting. Each  blossom  is  about  2  inches  across, 
but  the  flowers  now  before  me  are  forced  ones, 
and  when  strongly  established  outside  they  may 
be  larger— perhaps,  after  all,  a  questionable  gain. 
In  colour  the  flowers  are  pale  greenish  yellow — 
the  yellow  of  the  little  winter  .\conite,  and  the 
peculiarity  which  at  once  distinguishes  this  from 
other  double  varieties  is  the  intervention  of  a 
number  of  very  narrow  sharp-pointed  segments 
between  the  outer  guard  sepals  and  the  coronal 
divisions  in  the  centre.  Our  illustration,  which 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  flower,  is  exactly  natural 
size.  Mr.  Hartland,  of  Temple  Hill,  Cork,  is  its 
discoverer,  and  I  hope  he  may  consent  to  tell  us 
somewhat  of  its  history.  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the 
survivals  of  an  old  Irish  garden  in  the  south. 

F.  W.  B. 


Large  Dog  Rose. — I  have  just  measured  a 
common  Brier  or  Dog  Rose,  and  find  the  stem  to 
be  13  inches  in  tircumference  at  6  inches  from  the 
ground  ;  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  great  age,  and 
grows  near  and  under  a  Thorn,  which  in  summer  it 
covers  with  a  profusion  of  whitish  Eoses.  The 
Brier  stands  upon  very  poor  soil— in  fact,  a  bed  of 


sand — but  appears  to  be  in  vigorous  health.  Does 
this  suggest  that  our  garden  Roses  are  sometimes 
overdosed  with  manure  ? — A  SUBSCRIBER,  Kenneit 
Hall,  Nenmarket. 


Orchids. 

ORCHIDS  AT  LAKE  HOUSE,  CHELTENHAM. 

Among  the  many  choice  Orchids  now  in  bloom  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  G.  Neville- Wjatt,  Lake 
House,  Cheltenham,  is  a  grand  plant  of  Dendro- 
bium  Wardianum,  with  one  growth  bearing  thirty- 
six  excellent  blooms,  and  a  second  growth  with 
several  green  leaves  and  fourteen  blooms,  both 
growths  being  made  last  summer  ;  suspended  near 
this  is  a  grand  plant  of  D.  Findleyanum  (in  a 
small  pan)  bearing  four  dozen  beautiful  flowers  ; 
in  the  next  house  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Cym- 
bidium  Lowianum  bearing  five  spikes,  the  strongest 
having  twenty-three  blooms  on  it ;  associated  with 
it  are  also  some  very  strong  growths  of  Dendro- 
bium  crassinode  (in  very  small  pans),  showing 
bloom  from  thirteen  nodes.  In  another  house,  in 
a  cool  shady  corner,  is  a  grand  batch  of  Lxlia 
harpophylla  in  pots,  and  also  on  blocks ;  all  are 
flowering  freely,  some  spikes  bearing  eight  large 
brightly  coloured  blooms  ;  Cymbidium  eburneum 
seems  quite  at  home  in  this  house  ;  many  plants 
of  it  are  showing  several  spikes  of  bloom,  and  the 
majority  have  two  flowers  on  a  spike.  In  the  next 
house  may  be  seen  a  grand  batch  of  the  major 
form  of  Odontoglossum  pulchellum  forming  a 
charming  mass  of  pure  white,  sweet-scented 
flowers  that  will  remain  in  perfection  several 
weeks  ;  also  some  very  good  si^ikes  of  0.  Halli,  both 
the  yellow  and  white-lipped  varieties,  several  fine 
forms  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  a  handsome 
plant  of  Odontoglossum  ramosissimum  bearing 
two  beautiful  spikes,  and  several  good  plants  of 
O.  Edwardsi  just  opening  their  flowers.  In  the 
Cattleya  house  I  noticed  a  lovely  plant  of  Cattleya 
chocoensis  bearing  several  showy  blooms — the 
finest  form  I  have  ever  seen.  Strikingly  beautiful, 
too,  were  some  plants  of  Ccelogyne  cristata,  especi- 
ally the  Chatsworth  variety,  some  examples  of 
which  had  as  many  as  eight  very  large  b  ooms  on 
a  spike.  J.  C. 

WHITE  L.ELIA  ANCEPS. 

What  are  we  coming  to  1  many  will  say.  A  year 
ago  a  four  or  five-bulbed  plant  of  this  in  bloom 
meant  £8  or  £'10;  now,  who  can  say  that  it  would 
even  fetch  8s.  or  10s.  ?  You  can  buy  an  imported 
plant  much  larger  for  the  same  price,  especially  if 
you  like  a  mass  and  break  it  up,  as  many  nursery- 
men are  doubtless  doing.  Orchids  are  rather 
overdone  by  importers  at  the  present  time ;  too 
many  are  coming  over ;  we  cannot  make  room  for 
the  new  plants,  and  unfortunately  Orchids  will 
not  grow  if  piled  up  one  on  the  other.  As  it  is,  a 
house  judiciously  used  will  only  hold  on  the  wires 
one-third  of  the  number  on  the  stages,  and  till  new 
growers  turn  up,  importers  must  imperatively  stop 
for  a  time,  unless  they  like  to  keep  them  all  at 
home.  For  instance,  a  grand  batch  of  Odontoglos- 
sum Alexandrte  was  "  passed  "  on  February  13  in 
Sander's  sale.  Prices  are  down,  and  even  rare 
things  suddenly  become  a  veritable  glut  in  the 
market.  This  makes  the  unthinking  afraid  to 
buy  ;  he  fancies  all  are  to  become  as  cheap  as 
the  commonest.  This  is  an  error;  he  would  do  better 
to  buy  a  rare  plant  when  it  has  come  over  like  L 
anceps  (white)  has  now,  for  as  sure  as  he  buys,  it 
will  rise ;  it  cannot  be  much  lower.  Take  pre- 
vious examples.  Cypripedinm  Spicerianum  from 
£100  fell  headlong  to  "^buyers  refusing"  (as  now  in 
the  case  of  L.  anceps).  It  has  since  steadily  risen 
till  a  poor  weak  bit  and  a  bad  variety  in  bloom 
fetches  15s.  or  so.  Take  Cittleja  Gaskelliana; 
there  was  so  much  as  to  frighten  one  of  this  in 
1883;  the  imports  of  1884  were  almost  Mii,  and 
fetched  much  higher  figures.  A  good  form  of  it  in 
bloom  in  1881  fetched  a  long  price — £:>  5?.  for  a 
four-bulbed  plant.  Cattleya  Triana;  was  overdone 
Now,  when  a  good  variety  comes  up  it  is  required 
by  all  at  once.  Let  those  who  have  room  (lucky 
people)  try  this  white  L.  anceps  while  it  is  cheap 
and  any  other  grand  Orchid  too.    A  time  will 


come  (and  probably  as  soon  as  trade  revives) 
when  saved  income  will  come  out  for  pleasure, 
and  the  savers  will  gladly  then  give  much  more 
for  what  they  now  can  have  for  almost  nothing. 
All  Orchids  will  share  in  the  advance  on  their 
merits  ;  good  ones  and  good  varieties  of  them  will 
soon  tkip  up  to  higher  prices. 

D.  B.  Cbavvshat. 


Cypripedium  Epicerlanum.— This  is  one 

of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  winter-flowering 
Cypripediums,  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance, 
it  is  very  easily  cultivated.  About  two  years  ago 
we  bought  a  very  small  plant  of  it.  Twelve 
months  ago  it  produced  a  few  flowers ;  a  little 
after  this  time  last  year  it  was  repotted  from  a 
3-inch  to  a  6-iEch  pot.  The  compost  nsed  was 
loam  and  charcoal,  and  after  potting  it  was  placed 
in  a  warm,  moist  pit,  where  it  pushed  many 
growths  from  the  sides,  and  became  a  very  good 
plant  in  a  few  months'  time.  Lately  it  bloomed 
very  freely,  and  now  promises  to  increase  its  size 
considerably.  It  delights  in  plenty  of  moisture 
when  making  its  growth  and  a  temperature  of 
from  70°  to  80°.  It  cannot  be  classed  amongst 
cool  Orchids,  but  it  well  repays  being  kept  in  warm 
quarters.— Cambri  AN. 

Varieties  of  Cattleya  Trianse.— Mr. 
Hardy's  gardener  (Mr.  Hill)  l:as  again  sent  us 
a  varied  selection  of  Cattleya  Trianse  from  the 
richly  stocked  Orchid  houses  at  Pickering  Lodge, 
Timperley.  The  colours  of  these  ranee  from 
rose-pink,  as  in  the  Russeliana  variety,  to  pure 
white,  save  a  delicate  suggestion  of  mauve  on  the 
lobe  of  the  labellum.  The  size  of  all  the  flowers  is 
remarkable  ;  they  average  7  inches  across  the  out- 
spread sepals,  which  are  also  very  broad.  We 
imagine  that  Mr.  Hardy  is  particular  in  weeding 
out  inferior  varieties  from  his  collection,  judging 
by  the  present  series.  Only  one  of  the  varieties 
is  named.  This  is  called  amabilis,  and  a  really 
lovely  flower  it  is,  having  delicately  tinted  sepal.», 
a  rich  rose-purple  lip,  pencilled  and  striped  with 
whiteand  orange-yellow;  it  is  appropriately  named, 
and  is  distinct  from  all  the  rest.  A  similarly  fine 
series  of  varieties  of  this  Cattleya  has  also  been 
sent  by  Mr.  Fowler's  gardener  (Mr.  Elliott),  Asb- 
grove,  Pontypool.  Some  of  these  are  extremely 
beautiful  and  remarkable  for  their  large  flowers 
and  rich  colouring.  Two  varieties  measure  over 
7  inches  across  and  are  admirable  in  form.  C. 
Warscewiczi  delicata,  one  of  the  loveliest,  is  soft 
and  very  pleasing  in  colour. 
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NarcleBUS  monophyllU8.— Flowers  of  this  Hoop- 
petticoat  ^^al•cissus  tiave  lieen  sent  to  us  by  ^Mr.  Kiiitjsmill, 
of  Eastcott,  plucked  from  ljull)s  imported  from  Algiers  in 
18S1.  The  stems  are  5  inches  high  and  the  tlowers  are  as 
iiue  as  any  we  liave  seen,  and  this  after  exposure  to  twenty- 
four  liours  of  heavy  rainfall. 

Lily  of  the  Valley.— A  charming  bunch  of  Lily  of 
the  Valley  has  reached  us  from  Mr.  Ilealey's  nursery,  North 
Walsham.  Many  of  the  spikes  sent  cari'y  fiotn  sixteen  to 
eighteen  flowers,  and  we  are  assured  that  twenty-tlowered 
spikes  have  been  produced  this  winter  on  forced  plants  in 
this  nursery. 

Saxlfraga  Bureerlana.— This,  the  earliest  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  Saxifrages,  is  nowfinetyin  flower  in  one 
of  the  cold  fr-mes  at  Chiswick,  its  large  pure  white  fl  wers, 
borne  on  ruddy  tinged  stalks  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  in 
height,  rendering  it  an  a  tractive  feiture  at  thi-;  flowerkss 
season  of  the  year.  The  rockery,  eve  interesting,  is  now 
rendered  more  so  by  the  various  and  beautiful  forms  of 
Snowdrop  now  flowering  thereon. 

Leucopogon  Cunninghatni. — This  pretty 
New  Holland  shrub,  sometimes  known  as  Sryphe- 
lia  parviflora,  is  now  in  flower.  It  is  a  very  desi- 
rable plant  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  in  which  it  does 
well  in  sandy  peat.  Its  neat  little  Heath-like 
white  flowers  are  well  adapted  for  use  in  button- 
hole bouquets,  its  own  leaves  furnishing  a  fitting 
green  for  them,  and  the  stems,  though  slender, 
need  no  wiring.  Like  all  the  Epacrideaj,  to  which 
it  belongs,  the  flowers  of  this  useful  little  White 
Beard  are  very  lasting  when  cut  and  placed  in 
water.  Being  a  slow  gi-ower,  it  is  best  to  be  some- 
what sparing  of  the  knife  until  it  has  attained  a 
good  size. — A.  M.,  Cranmore. 
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Cyclamen  Atklnsi.— Vaiious  forms  of  At- 
kins s  hybrid  Cyclamen  have  been  sent  to  us  dur- 
ing the  week  by  Mr.  ^Vare.  They  are  all  charming 
little  flowers,  varying  in  colour  from  pure  white 
with  a  carmine  eye  to  a  deep  carmine-red.  A 
crowd  o£  such  pretty  flowers  springing  from  a 
cirpet  of  deep  green  foliage  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful sight  one  can  have  in  the  rock  garden  at  this 
season.  Mr.  Ware  also  sends  flowers  of  the  early 
Rhododendron  prjecox,  an  indispensable  shrub  in 
the  open-air  garden  in  spring. 

Violets.— Russian  and  Marie  Louise  Violets 
in  great  perfection  are  sent  by  Mr.  Chisholm, 
Oxon  Heath  Park,  Tonbridge,  who  states  that  he 
has  quantities  equally  fine,  his  custom  being  to 
make  new  plantations  every  year.  Mr.  McClure, 
Hartley  Grange,  Winchfield,  has  also  sent  us  lovely 
flowers  of  Victoria,  Marie  Louise,  and  Neapolitan 
from  plants  that  have  been  in  bloom  in  cold  pits 
since  September  last.  They  were  lifted  from  the 
open  border  and  placed  in  the  pits  early  in  that 
month. 

"Welsh  spring  flowers.— Mrs.  A.  D.Web- 
ster sends  (February  l(i)  from  Llandegai,  Bangor, 
a  gathering  of  early  blooms  from  her  garden  to 
show  how  advanced  hardy  flowers  are  in  that  dis- 
trict. Amongst  them  are  the  finest  Snowdrops  we 
have  ever  seen,  real  Welsh  giants  with  stems  from 
S  inches  to  10  inches  high,  and  carrying  unusually 
large  flowers.  The  variety  is  the  Italian  Galan- 
thus  Imperati.  The  other  flowers  include  Erica 
cirnea,  coloured  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses, 
Aubrietias,  Arabises,  winter  Aconites,  Stocks,  Hel- 
lebores, Scillas  (S.  sibirica).  Crocuses,  and  Polyan- 
thus Narcissus,  the  variety  italicus,  which  is  not 
only  very  early,  but  remarkably  floriferous. 


Early  DafTodilS. — The  earliest  form  of  the 
blight  yellow  Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus  appears 
to  be  one  of  which  Mr,  Ware  sends  us  flowers.  At 
first  sight  one  would  think  it  was  the  Tenby  Daf- 
fodil (N.  obvallaris),  the  flowers  being  smallish, 
wellformed,  andof  auniform  yellow.  Itis, however, 
sufliciently  distinct  and  handsome;  it  is  quite  diffe- 
rent in  tone  from  Barr's  pallidus  prajcos,  which  is 
also  in  flower.  Other  bulbous  flowers  from  Totten- 
ham include  Chionodoxa  and  Iris  persica,  a  lovely 
flower,  one  of  the  oldest  exotic  bulbs  we  have  in 
gardens.  It  is  particularly  interesting  on  account 
of  its  being  the  first  flower  figured  in  the  Botani- 
cal Magazine  in  1780. 

Centradenia  rosea.— The  flowers  of  this 
pretty  Mexican  plant  are  now  opening,  and  though 
singly  of  no  great  beauty  or  duration,  the  pro- 
fusion with  which  they  are  borne  over  the  upper 
surface  of  the  flat-growing  half-pendulous  branch- 
lets,  and  the  purplish  tinge  of  the  long  narrow 
leaves,  eipecially  on  the  under  sides, render  it  very 
attractive.  It  is  also  particularly  useful  for  table 
and  room  decoration,  having  the  merit  of  growing 
quickly  and  healthily  in  small-sized  pots,  in  which 
it  forms  bushy,  well-furnished  little  specimens  in 
one  season  from  early-spring  cut  cuttings.  Ordi- 
nary stove  treatment  suits  it  perfectly. — A.  M., 
Cranmore. 

Lenten  Roses  (Hellebores).— A  series  of 
varieties  of  the  Lent  flowering  Hellebores  has 
been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  They 
possess  much  quiet  beauty,  and  the  form  of  the 
flowers  of  most  of  them  is  admirable.  Quite  a 
new  race  is  being  raised  by  hybridisers,  who  work 
with  such  kinds  as  H.  guttatus,  olympicus,  col- 
chicus,  and  atrorabena.  The  present  gathering 
contains  among  new  hybrids  such  handsome  sorts 
as  Commissioner  Benary,  white,  heavily  spotted 
with  purple ;  and  orientalis  punctatus,  rosy 
purple  sepals,  spotted  at  the  base.  A  distinct 
form  of  coichicus,  the  finest  of  all  the  coloured 
kinds,  is  also  sent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  hybri- 
dists will  continue  to  improve  this  class  of  early 
spring  flowers. 

The  winter  Jasmine.— If  anyone  wishes 
to  have  this  Jasmine  (Jasminum  nudiflorum)  in 
perfection  for  floral  decoration,  cut  the  sprays 
about  a  foot  long  before  the  flower-buds  come  out. 
Put  them  into  a  deep  vase  with  plenty  of  water, 
and  every  bud  will  come  out  much  larger  and  finer 
than  those  out  of  doors.     When  the  flower-buds 


are  half  out,  a  piece  of  the  stem  may  be  cut  off  to 
give  them  a  fresh  start.  Thus  treated  they  last  a 
fortnight.  This  Jasmine  looks  well  mixed  with 
sprays  of  Cryptomeria  elegans,  the  most  useful  and 
lasting  of  winter  greens,  and  red  Mahonia  leaves. 
Saxifraga  Burseriana  has  been  lovely  for  a  fort- 
night. Snowdrops  are  late,  but  very  fine  and  extra 
white  this  season.  Christmas  Roses  are  also  very 
large  and  fine,  and  have  long  stalks. — M.  E.  C, 
Auchendra7ie,  Ayr, 

Spring  flowers  at  York— The  following 
species  and  varieties  of  Crocus  are  flowering  in  the 
alpine  garden  in  the  York  Nurseries  :  C.  Aacheri, 
Sieberi,  S.  var.  pallida,  Imperati,  minimus,  Boryi 
var.  alba,  alatavicus,  and  longiflorus.  Hellebores 
in  flower  :  H.  niger,  n.  altifolius,  n.  angustifolius 
(two  forms),  atrorubens,  coichicus,  atrovirecs, 
corsicus  (iividus),  orientalis,  olympicus,  ciucasi- 
cus  punctatus,  and  foetidus.  Among  other  spring 
flowers  are  Golchicum  crociflorum,  Leucojum  cat- 
patbicum,  Leontice  altaica.  Anemone  blanda, 
Saxifraga  Burseriana,  B.  major,  B.  grandiflora, 
Rochelliana,  and  Iberis  semperflorens. 

Myrsiphyllum  aeparagoides.-  In  addi- 
tion to  the  usefulness  of  the  graceful  branches  of 
this  climber  for  decorative  purposes,  for  which  it 
is  largely  grown  in  some  places,  particularly  in 
the  United  States,  it  bears  numerous  axillary 
racemes  of  Heath-like  flowers,  green  and  white, 
and  very  fragrant  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them. 
A  large  plant  of  it  trained  along  the  rafters  in  the 
succulent  house  at  Kew  has  been  in  flower  for 
several  weeks,  and  is  still  thickly  clothed  with 
bloom.  Grace  and  elegance  more  than  size  or 
colour  constitute  the  charm  of  these  flowers,  or 
rather  of  the  whole  plant  when  covered  with  them. 
As  a  free-growing  climber  this  plant  is  deserving 
of  a  little  space  in  every  conservatory,  apart  from 
its  serviceable  character  for  greenery  to  associate 
with  cut  flowers.  The  leaves  are  not  unlike  those 
of  Ruscus  androgynus,  but  thinner  in  texture, 
much  darker  green,  and  wavy  at  the  margin.  It 
is  a  native  of  South  Africa,  and  properly  speaking 
an  Asparagus. — B. 

The  Winter  Iris,  or  Algerian  Iris  (1. 

stylosa). — The  most  interesting  flowers  we  have 
seen  during  the  winter  are  these,  which  have 
flowered  freely  for  a  good  many  weeks  past  at 
Munstead.  It  is  delightful  to  know  that  this 
beautiful  Algerian  plant  flowers  so  well  and  so 
long  in  our  mild  winters.  For  several  winters 
past  it  has  flowered  abundantly,  stopping  for  a 
few  days,  perhaps,  in  hard  weather;  but  the 
moment  the  bad  days  go  the  bloom  reappears.  It 
grows  on  a  warm  border,  the  soil  being  light  and 
warm.  The  habit  is  very  good ;  tufts  of  narrow 
graceful  leaves.  The  flowers  being  cut  in  the 
bud  or  in  the  young  state  open  prettily  in  the 
house,  and  last  a  long  time.  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant advantage,  for  by  cutting  the  flowers  and 
putting  them  in  a  well-lighted  room  in  dishes  of 
Moss,  the  flowers  are  free  from  danger  of  the 
hard  weather  for  the  time  being.  The  effect  of 
dishes  of  Iris  treated  in  this  way  is  quite  beauti- 
ful—such, indeed,  as  we  have  not  before  seen 
equalled  by  any  open-air  flowers  of  the  midwinter 
season. 

Tagasaste  (Cytisus  proliferus). — A  handsome 
greenhouse  shrub  with  the  habit  and  appearance 
of  the  common  Genista,  a  rapid  grower  and  very 
easy  to  manage.  The  whole  plant  is  covered  with 
a  soft  silky  pubescence,  and  the  branches,  which 
are  somewhat  drooping,  bear  numerous  axillary 
whorls  of  cream-coloured,  almost  white  flowers, 
with  a  few  purplish  streaks  upon  the  lip.  Although 
introduced  many  years  ago,  this  plant  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  favourite,  and  it  was  lost  to 
cultivation  in  England  till  1879,  when  large  quan- 
tities of  its  seeds  were  imported  by  Kew  from  the 
Canary  Islands,  where  it  is  a  native,  for  distribu- 
tion as  a  fodder  plant  in  India,  Australia,  &c. 
According  to  the  Kew  report  for  1S8I,  plants  of 
this  Cytisus  grew  in  Ootacamund  to  a  height  of 
1.')  feet  in  a  single  year,  were  well  furnished  with 
branches  and  covered  with  succulent  healthy 
foliage.  Sheep  and  goats  eat  it  greedily  ;  cattle 
also  eat  it,  but  do  not  care  for  it  much.  It  is  re- 
commended for  cultivation  in   South  Australia, 


where  drought  does  not  affect  it,  and  where  it  is 
already  becoming  popular  as  a  fodder  plant  with 
the  squatters  ;  it  is  also  much  sought  after  by 
squatters  in  other  parts  of  Australia.  The  plants 
are  placed  about  10  feet  apart,  are  cut  down  twice 
or  thrice  a  year,  and  they  last  from  ten  to  twenty 
years.     A  plant  of  it  is  now  in  flower  at  Kew. — B. 

Spring  flowers  at  Limehouse.— I  have, 
in  a  window-box.  Iris  reticulata  and  single  and 
double  Scowdrofs  out  now  (Feb.  14),  and  Leuco- 
jum vernum,  Muscari  botryoides,  and  Narcissus 
minor  in  full  bud.  I  have  also  coming  on  well  in 
the  same  box  Scilla  sibirica.  Crocuses  (Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Mont  Blanc),  Narcissus  incomparabilis, 
Triteleia  uniflora,  Hyacinthus  amethystinus,  and 
I.^ias.  It  is  an  ordinary  deal  box  faced  with  vir- 
gin cork,  and  has  no  protection  whatever.  To 
keep  the  plants  clean — an  important  point,  I 
take  it,  in  this  smoky  atmosphere — I  use  one 
of  Hughes'  aphicides  every  morning.  It  takes 
but  a  few  moments,  and  gives  all  the  moisture 
necessary.  I  intend  to  obtain  the  typical  form  of 
I.  reticulata,  described  in  the  "  English  Flower 
Garden,"  as  being  larger,  of  brighter  colour,  and 
possessing  a  delightful  Violet  fragrance  which  the 
variety  Krelagei  is  absolutely  without ;  also  Nar- 
cissus minimus,  which  would  be  a  welcome  addi- 
tion. I  have  not  one  foot  of  garden,  so  make  the 
most  of  my  box.— W.  J.  Chapman. 

Coff'ee  shrubs. — The  beauty  of  the  shrub 
that  yields  the  coffee  of  commerce  is  well  shown 
by  several  plants  of  it  now  heavily  laden  with 
their  bright  Cherry-like  berries  in  the  Palm  house 
at  Kew.  The  new  kind  of  Coffee,  viz.,  C.  liberica, 
is  also  represented  in  the  same  house  by  several 
strong  healthy  specimens,  which,  however,  have 
not  yet  borne  any  berries  in  this  country.  A  third 
species,  named  C.  bengalensis,  is  deserving  of  at- 
tention on  account  of  its  large  pure  white  flowers. 
It  forms  a  dwarf  compact  shrub  2  feet  or  3  feet  in 
height,  with  large  papery  crumpled  leaves,  which 
generally  fall  off  in  autumn,  when  the  plant  should 
be  allowed  to  rest.  Early  in  spring  the  flowers 
appear  at  the  extremity  of  the  twiggy  branches, 
and  remain  fresh  upon  the  plant  for  several  days. 
It  is  now  flowering  in  the  Begonia  house  at  Kew. 
A  fourth  species,  C.  travancorensis,  has  smaller 
flowers  and  leaves,  and  is  Jasmine-scented  ;  it  also 
is  cultivated  at  Kew.  When  planted  out  in  a 
warm  house  and  allowed  to  retain  its  full  dimen- 
sions (the  largest  of  the  Kew  specimens  is  10  feet 
high),  C.  arabica,  the  Arabian  Coffee,  forms  a 
handsome  shrub,  which,  in  addition  to  the  beauty 
of  its  berries,  has  much  interest,  because  of  its 
value  as  an  important  economical  plant. — B. 

Flowers  in  bloom  in  Messrs.  Barr's 

bulb  grounds  at  Tooting. — Crocus  sulphureus, 
s.  striatus,  Sieberi,  Imperati,  susianus,  vitel- 
linus,  Orphanidesi,  several  varieties  of  biflorus, 
alatavicus,  biflorus  striatus,  Weldeni,  Weldeni 
violaceus,  gargaricus,  chrysanthus,  c.  f uscus-tinc- 
tus,  c.  albns,  suaveolens,  and  Irerigatus ;  this  last 
has  been  flowering  since  October.  Besides  the 
foregoing  there  are  several  other  species  not  yet 
named.  Of  Helleborus  there  are  several  varieties 
of  the  Christmas  Rose,  and  of  orietalis,  the  type, 
and  its  many  shades  from  almost  white  to  deep 
rose  and  rose-purple;  also  atrorubens  of  the 
Botanical  Ma/jazinc,  guttatus,  g.  sub-punctatup, 
olympicus,  o.  major,  F.  C.  Heinemann,  pallidus, 
caucasicus,  punctatus,  p.  roseus,  lividescens,  anti- 
quorum,  Olban  Otto,  coichicus,  c.  coccineus,  and 
sulphureus,  &c.  I  think  at  last  I  have  found 
atrorubens  of  Waldstein  and  Kitaibel.  Besides 
the  foregoing  there  are  also  some  beautiful  varie- 
tie.*  the  names  of  which  are  not  yet  fixed,  also 
many  beautiful  seedlings.  Of  viridis  there  are 
the  following:  The  type,  Bocconi,  purpurasoens, 
dumetorum,  intermedius,  laxus,  cyclophyllus, 
Columbine,  torquatus,  graveolens,  Iividus,  and 
cupreus ;  many  others,  too,  of  orientalis  and 
viridis  will  soon  be  in  flower.  Of  Irises  stylosa, 
Histrio,  and  reticulata  Regeli  are  in  bloom  ;  and 
of  Cyclamen  ibericum  and  Atkinsi ;  also  Scilla 
bifolia,  Leucojum  vernum,  Narcissus  pallidus 
praecox,  Galanthus  nivalis,  latifohns,  Elwesi, 
Imperati  (true),  and  plioatus,  and  blue  and  red 
Hepaticas. — B. 
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TREES  FOE  VILLA  GARDENS. 
In  grounds  o!  limited  extent  trees  are  often 
planted  which  when  fully  developed  are  too  large 
for  the  places  assigned  to  them.  The  skilful 
planter  should  therefore  use  such  kinds  as  will  be 
in  keeping  with  the  size  and  extent  of  the  grounds 
and  also  with  the  style  of  the  mansion.  For  such 
places  the  following,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
will  be  found  suitable,  viz.,  Torreya  myristica  from 
California,  where  it  is  said  to  attain  a  height  of 
from  20  feet  to  40  feet.  In  this  country  it  assumes 
a  broad,  spreading  habit  of  growth  ;  therefore  I 
have  found  it  beneficial  to  nip  out  the  buds  at  the 
points  of  the  terminal  side  branches,  in  order  to 
encourage  a  more  upright  growth.  It  is  a  distinct 
and  pretty  tree,  and  one  which  thrives  in  good 
soil  of  ordinary  texture,  provided  it  is  thoroughly 
drained  and  the  situation  not  too  much  exposed. 
The  leaves  are  rather  long  and  flat,  without  any 
midrib  ;  their  upper  surface  is  light  green.  Taxus  1 
baccata  variegata  (the  Gold-striped  Yew)  is  well 
worth  a  place  in  small  collections.  It  thrives 
best  in  rich  loamy  soil 
resting  upon  clay  well 
broken  up  and  not 
too  much  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun, 
as  in  that  case  the 
leaves  are  apt  to  be 
burnt,  more  especially 
where  the  subsoil  is 
of  a  warm,  gravelly, 
or  sandy  character. 
FKzroya  patagonica  is 
rather  a  tender  tree, 
but  where  it  does  stand 
our  winters  it  is  one 
of  the  most  graceful 
with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. I  have  found 
it  to  thrive  best  on  a 
good,  deep,  loamy  soil 
resting  upon  a  clayey 
subsoil  well  broken 
up  on  a  north  expo- 
sure and  shaded  from 
the  morning  and  noon- 
day sun.  When  the  side 
branches  are  pointed 
or  slightly  cut  back 
they  produce  a  number 
of  lateral  twigs,  which 
bang  down  in  a  droop- 
ing direction  and  en- 
hance very  much  the 
beauty  of  the  tree.  It  is 
easily    propagated   by 

means  of  cuttings,  and  I  have  also  found  well- 
established  trees  to  produce  cones  quite  freely. 

Cepjtalotaxus  Fortunei  is  said  to  form  in 
China  a  fine  ornamental  tree  from  40  feet  to  60 
feet  in  height.  In  this  country  it  prefers  a  rather  ' 
sheltered  situation,  but  it  confined  it  is  apt  to  get 
drawn  up.  Its  branches  are  rather  slender  and 
pendulous.  It  thrives  on  soil  of  ordinary  texture. 
Including  well  decomposed  peat  bog.  Arthrotaxus 
selaginoides  is  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
and  in  this  country  thrives  in  rich,  friable,  well- 
drained  uoil.  It  should  be  moderately  sheltered, 
but  not  confined,  otherwise  it  gets  drawn.  Its 
leaves,  which  are  fleshy  and  imbricated,  lie  close 
to  the  branches.  It  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in 
all  grounds  of  limited  extent  where  contrast  and 
variety  are  desirable., Biota  aurea  is  a  pretty  little 
globular  plant,  unrivalled  where  a  small  bush  is 
required  in  order  to  give  contrast  and  variety.  In 
spring  and  early  summer  it  assumes  a  pretty  gol- 
den colour.  It  thrives  best  on  good  rich  soil  over- 
lying a  clayey  subsoil.  It  is  easily  propagated  by 
means  of  cuttings.  Juniperus  chinensis  is  a  pretty 
little  tree,  and  the  hardiest  of  the  tribe  to  which 
it  belongs.  It  thrives  on  all  soils  of  ordinary  tex- 
ture, and  even  in  exposed  situations.  Its  shape  is 
strictly  conical,  and  in  spring  when  loaded  with 
its  golden  male  flowers  the  effect  produced  by  it  is 
grand.  For  a  Grass  lawn  of  small  extent  it  cannot 


be  surpassed.     The   Retinosporas  aflford  a  great  1 
variety,  both  of  shape  and  colour,  and  as  they  are 
all  hardy,  they  are  admirably  adapted  for  villa 
gardens. 

Among  deciduous  trees  suitable  for  villa 
planting  the  red  flowering  Horse  Chestnut  should 
always  have  a  place.  It  forms  a  close,  compact 
head,  makes  a  fine  standard,  and  produces  its 
charming  flowers  about  the  middle  of  June.  The 
red-flowered  Pavia  (P.  rubra)  is  another  fine  small 
tree  for  such  situations  ;  it  produces  its  blossoms 
from  the  middle  of  July  till  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust. Both  these  trees  thrive  best  in  a  moderately 
sheltered  situation  and  on  good  rich,  deep  soil.  The 
small-leaved  Lime  (Tilia  europasa  microphylla)  is 
another  beautiful  tree,  which  grows  from  about  20 
feet  to  30  feet  in  height ;  it  produces  abundance  of 
pretty  cream-coloured  flowers,  grows  in  a  great 
variety  of  soils,  including  peat  bog,  and  deserves 
to  be  cultivated  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  has 
hitherto  been.  The  weeping  Birch  and  Trembling 
Poplar  (P.  tremula)  are  both  hardy  native  trees 
that  will  grow  in  any  situation,  and  both  are  highly 
ornamental.  These,  with  some  of  the  finer  varieties 
of  Thorn,  Holly,  Laburnum,  double-flowering  Cher- 


created  in  the  first  season  after  this  experiment. 
I  should  decidedly  recommend  that  half  a  dozen 
good  compact  old  nests  be  secured  after  flight 
time.  These,  tied  by  a  knowing  hand  in  thf  top- 
most crutches  of  the  trees,  ab^ut  the  20th  of  Fei)- 
ruary,  will  add  tenfold  to  the  attraction  Of 
course  the  said  nests  must  be  carefully  taken 
down  and  preserved  and  tied  in  their  places  in 
spring.  A  couple  of  circular  bands  of  soft  string 
interwoven  judiciously  through  the  texture  of  the 
nest  willeffect  this  object.  The  birds  must  neverhave 
their  liberty.  In  summer  a  little  fruit  and  Pota- 
toes, and  in  autumn  Walnuts  and  Acorns  (cut  up) 
will  form  an  agreeable  change  in  their  diet." 
Other  correspondents  have  recommended  the 
transference  of  rooks'  eggs  to  the  nests  of  mag- 
pies or  jackdaws.  If  anyone  has  experience  of  a 
better  method  than  these,  we  shall  be  glad  to  in- 
sert a  description  of  it. — Ed.] 


Bush  of  Leptosperuium  lanigerum  ou  the  lawu  at  X'eurhus. 


ries.  Mountain  Ash,  dwarf  golden  Oak,  Service 
tree,  &c.,  are  all  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
planters  who  may  have  in  hand  the  embellishment 
of  new  grounds  of  small  extent. 

J.  B.  Webster. 


LEPT0SPERMU5I   LANIGERUM    IN  WALES. 

One  of  the  keenest  pleasures  we  have  known  in 
gardens  was  seeing  this  Australian  bush  flowering 
in  the  open  air  at  Penrhos  three  years  ago.  Ic 
was  on  the  lawn  long 
established,  old,  and  in 
form  of  white-cupped 
blossom,  more  resem- 
bling such  northern 
types  as  the  Plum  than 
the  distinct  shrubs 
which  Australia  usual- 
ly contributes  to  onr 
gardens.  We  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able shrubs  from  that 
region  that  we  have 
seen  tried  in  the  open 
air.  The  position  of 
Penrhos,  near  Holj- 
heid,  is  windswept  in- 
deed, but  it  enjoys  the 
usual  advantages  in 
other  respects  of  sea- 
shore places.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  shrub 
will  be  found  to  thrive 
over  a  very  large  area 
of  the  coast  country  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 
Our  illustration  is  from 
a  photograph  sent  us  by 
the  late  Colonel  Stan- 
ley, of  Penrhos,  and  it 
shows  fairly  well  the 
general  efliect  of  the 
plant  when  in  bloom.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this 
shrub  has  a  good  pictu- 
resque habit,  and  plenty  of  light  and  shade  in  it. 
Those  who  wish  to  see  what  the  flower  is  closely 
examined  will  find  it  figured  in  The  Garden  of 
January  8,  1881.  Can  any  reader  say  where  good 
seeds  of  this  may  be  had  ? — Ed. 


How  to  form  a  rookery.— What  is  the 

best  way  to  form  a  rookery  ?  We  are  on  high 
ground,  and  have  plenty  of  trees,  but  they  are  not 
very  high  ones. — A.  B.  [The  following  particu- 
lars were  given  by  a  correspondent  in  the  Field 
some  years  ago,  and  others  who  have  tried  the 
plan  have  said  that  it  proved  successful :  "  Let 
seven  or  eight  young  ones  be  taken  from  the  nest 
and  brought  up  by  hand,  their  food  being  soaked 
dog  biscuit,  rough  meat  (but  not  stale  or  salted), 
worms,  grubs,  and  a  little  bruised  hempseed. 
When  they  can  feed  themselves  they  must  ulti- 
mately be  put  in  a  wire  aviary  with  perches  kept 
clean,  but  not  handled  by  any  means  from  first  to 
last.  Supply  them  with  soft  water.  About  a 
fortnight  before  the  nesting  time  commences  (in 
the  following  spring)  these  birds  must  be  kept 
rather  short  of  food  during  the  day,  and  placed 
under  the  trees  or  under  baskets,  so  inclosed  that 
the  wild  birds  cannot  possibly  see  them,  as  t>iis 
event  would  mar  the  project  in  toto.  The  con- 
tinual cawing  of  the  tame  birds  is  all  that  is 
aimed  at.    I  have  seen  a  rookery  of  sixty  nests 


Chimonanthus  fragrans.— Too  much  can- 
not be  said  in  favour  of  this  really  useful  wall 
shrub.  Some  days  ago  when  passing  through  Lord 
Arthur  Russel's  garden  at  Shiere  I  came  upon  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  it  covering  some  60  super- 
ficial feet  of  wall;  it  was  literally  a  mass  of 
flowers,  and  the  fragrance  emitted  by  them  was 
distinctly  perceptible  for  several  yards  around.  I 
was  informed  that  it  flowered  freely  every  year. 
When  cut  the  flowers  last  many  days  in  perfection, 
two  or  three  small  twigs  being  sufficient  to  diffuse 
a  pleasant  odour  in  a  large  room,  and  the  least  bit 
is  necessary  for  the  same  purpose  in  a  bouquet. — 
C.  D. 

Welcombe  Woods— From  Clopton  a  few 
green  fields  take  us  up  to  Welcombe.  This  little 
hill  of  Welcombe,  and  the  dingles  with  their 
scattered  Thorns,  some  of  which  are  so  old  that  it 
,  is  asserted  Sliakespeare  must  actually  have  seen 
!  them  as  young  bushes,  are  classic.  For  that 
Shakespeare  loved  the  spot  is  one  of  tho  few  facts 
]  that  are  known  certainly  about  him.     Very  lovely 
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do  the  Welcombe  Woods  look  in  spriog,  clouds  of 
■wild  Cherry  blossDm  making  a  rampart  of  white 
against  the  trees  all  flashing  with  tender  green 
The  far-stretching  view  from  the  hill-top  is  a 
typical  one  of  this  placid  Old  World  bit  of  England, 
The  Avon's  course  is  marked  by  the  soft  Willows 
in  the  flat  meadows.  Stratford  nestles  below  the 
hill,  its  church-spire  rising  clear  and  sharp  above 
the  trees.  Beyond  it  the  eye  wanders  over  the 
valley,  the  "  Folden "  of  Warwickshire,  with  its 
long  lines  of  Elms,  intersecting  hedgerows,  gentle 
nndulations,  distant  villages,  flowery  orchards, 
and  purple-brown  woods,  up  to  the  blue  wall  of 
the  Cotswold  Hills  which  shut  in  the  horizon. 
Even  in  .Shakespeare's  time  (1615)  there  was 
danger  of  Welcombe  being  inclosed,  and  it  is 
plsasant  to  know  that  the  immortal  bard  assisted 
the  corporation  of  Stratford  in  resisting  the  in- 
closure,  and  that  they  were  successful. — F.  W.  B. 


GAUDEN  TOPICS. 


Scientific    Oommittee.— What    are    the 

qualifications  necessary  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  "scientific 
committee,"  and  what  are  the  duties  of  the  mem- 
bers !  It  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact  that  up  till 
the  present  time  no  what  may  be  called  practi- 
cal gardeners  have  entered  the  circle  except  Mr. 
F.  \V.  Burbidge,  whose  name,  I  see,  has  been 
added  to  the  list.  The  other  names  are  those  of 
good  men  in  their  way,  but  their  "  horticultural  " 
qualifications  are  best  known  to  themselves. 
Astronomy,  geography,  the  army  and  navy,  theo- 
logy, medicine,  and  moral  philosophy  are  abun- 
dantly represented,  but  there  are  no  gardeners, 
save  the  one  mentioned  and  one  or  two  botanical 
men.  Can  this  be  because  there  never  have  been 
any  gardeners  fit  to  sit  at  the  scientific  board,  and 
that  there  are  none  sutficiently  qualified  to  sit 
there  even  now  ?  Where  has  the  science  of  gar- 
dening come  from  in  times  past,  and  where  is  it 
likely  to  come  from  in  the  future  f  ^Vhat  is  the 
record  of  the  scientific  committee  ?  The  last 
question  is  answered  by  a  cipher.  It  seems  to  be 
this  way,  as  a  member  of  the  subordinate  floral 
and  fruit  committees  pat  it  on  a  certain  occasion 
■when  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  committee 
was  broached,  "  Well,  you  see,  we  do  not  want 
them  and  they  do  not  want  us.  We  do  all  the 
business  ;  they  do  not  do  anybody  any  harm,  and 
nobody  minds  them  !"  There  never  was  a  more 
striking  example  of  "  natural  selection  '  than  is 
afforded  by  the  list  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural 
Society's  committees. 

The  Orchid  mania. — There  are  some  ?igns 
that  this  is  subsiding;  the  dispersion  of  many 
notable  collections  of  late  has  been  a  common 
thing ;  trade  is  bad,  and  domestic  expenses  are 
being  curtailed  in  almost  all  establishments.  An- 
other reason  is  that  people  are  getting  accustomed 
to  Orchids  and  do  not  value  them  so  highly  as  they 
did  a  tew  years  ago  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
cost  of  their  culture  is  being  looked  into  more 
accurately,  while  it  is  found  that  quite  as  much,  if 
not  more,  satisfaction  and  pleasure  may  be  got 
from  the  careful  culture  of  our  numerous  hardy 
flowers,  which  anybody  can  grow  and  enjoy  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  hothouse  or  much  attention. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  the  fact  of  hardy 
flower  culture  becoming  the  most  popular  in  this 
country,  because  it  is  a  phase  of  gardening  adapted 
to  the  climate  and  everybody's  tastes  and  circum- 
stances. One  would  hardly  feel  jastified  in  re- 
commending anyone  to  grow  Orchids  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  but  there  need  not  be  the  same 
hesitation  in  advising  them  to  grow  hardy 
flowers,  if  only  a  few  varieties.  It  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  signs  of  the  times  that  so  much  judi- 
cious appreciation  of  these  is  now  shown  by  culti- 
vators of  all  degrees. 

Nurserymen's  prices.— In  reply  to  "  Nur- 
seryman," I  have  only  to  say  that  in  one  of  the 
largest  nurseries  in  the  midlands  P.  austriaca  is 
quoted  at  30s  per  100,  18  inches  to  24  inches  high, 
and  in  another  nursery  equally  well  known  at 
273.  per  1  ;00,  fl  inches  to  1.'  ia:hes  high;  in  both 
cases  tbi  trees  are  guaranteed  to  have  been  tran5- 


planted  at  least  twice.  I  have  seen  both,  and  they 
are  both  good. 

Botanical     Gardens,    Manchester.  — 

Mr.  Bruce  Findlay  is  one  of  the  most  enereelic  of 
curators  and  successful  of  gardeners,  and  he  has 
done  more  than  almost  any  other  man  to  develop 
flower  shows  and  showing,  but  when  he  asks  for 
aid  to  protect  the  old  specimens  that  inhabit  his 
exhibition  house,  when  they  have  to  be  removed 
"  for  the  great  annual  display  at  Whitsuntide,"  on 
the  plea  that  giving  grand  prizes  for  Orchids  and 
other  exotics  is  done  with  the  object  of  deter- 
mining "  the  value  of  the  principles  on  which  an 
extended  cultivation  of  the  soil  depends,"  and  is 
associated  with  onr  food  and  wealth  supplies,  he 
tries  our  patience  just  a  trifle  too  much.  We  do 
not  suppose  agricalture  in  Lancashire  ever  entered 
into  the  heads  of  the  directors  of  the  Manchester 
Botanical  Gardens  till  last  week,  and  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  they  should  now  make  an  appeal  on  that 
ground.  What  visitor  who  sauntered  through  the 
mazes  of  the  tent  or  the  grand  conservatory  at 
Manchester  on  a  show  day  ever  guessed  that  all 
the  grand  display  was  promoted  to  encourage  the 
culture  of  corn.  Potatoes,  Turnips,  or  Mangolds  ? 
Many  flattering  reports  of  the  Manchester  shows 
have  been  written  for  the  gardening  and  other 
papers,  but  none  of  us  have  ever  yet  thought  of 
crediting  them  before  to  the  farming  interest.  If 
Mr.  Findlay's  preposition  is  granted,  we  shall  have 
the  directors  of  the  Manchester  Pomona  Gardens, 
where  the  monkeys,  parrots,  &c.,  are  shown,  ap- 
pealing for  aid  on  the  plea  that  they  have 
been  determining  the  value  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  breeding  of  cattle  depends.  I  hope  Mr. 
Findlay's  appeal  will  be  responded  to  in  the  right 
quarter,  but  let  the  saddle  be  put  on  the  right 
horse.  Horticulture  was  the  parent  of  agriculture, 
but  it  discharged  its  obligations  to  its  offspring 
long  ago. 

Ke'W  gardeners. — We  have  known  some  of 
the  best  men  who  have  served  at  Kew,  and  have 
been  struck  with,  the  fact  that  they  have,  as  a 
rale,  been  above  the  average  in  horticultural  know- 
ledge and  intelligence,  and  some  of  them  have 
made  good  practical  gardeners,  but  the  latter 
were  men  who  were  something  more  than  young 
men  just  out  of  their  time  or  improvers  when  they 
entered  Kew.  The  kind  of  duties  that  fit  a  man 
to  conduct  a  private  garden  are  not  to  be  learned 
there.  It  is  a  good  place  for  such  a  man  to  spend 
a  couple  of  years  in,  but  that  is  suflicient.  For 
situations  in  the  colonies  and  the  like  Kew  men 
may  answer  well  enough,  bat  for  the  Tea  planta- 
tions in  India  and  charges  of  that  kind,  now  so 
much  sought  after,  practical  young  Scotch  gar- 
deners are  preferred  before  all  others — we  might 
say  exclusively.  A  member  of  a  great  firm,  which 
engages  most  of  the  men  for  such  situations,  told 
the  writer  this  not  long  ago,  when  he  happened 
to  point  out,  in  connection  with  an  appointment 
of  that  kind,  that  the  difference  between  English 
and  Scotch  gardeners  was  now  more  imaginary 
than  real.  Seven  young  Scotchmen  from  private 
gardens  were  then  on  the  point  of  departure,  the 
second  or  third  batch  within  a  short  period.  There 
are  no  duties  connected  with  the  culture  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  at  Kew  to  fit  a  man  for  the 
management  of  these  in  a  private  garden,  and 
much  of  the  flower  culture  there  is  useless  to  him. 
The  two  spheres  are  entirely  different,  and  a  Kew- 
bred  gardener  is  like  a  fish  oat  of  the  water  when 
he  enters  a  private  garden  for  the  first  time.  His 
knowledge  of  botany  and  physiology  comes  in 
useful  to  him  anywhere,  but  he  has  to  learn  prac- 
tical gardening  over  again. 

Chlswick.  —  Is  Chiswick  an  experimental 
garden,  or  a  market  garden,  or  both  ?  I  notice  from 
the  report  tliat  the  last  year's  income  of  the  gar- 
den has  been  "  mach  less,"  because  the  Apple  and 
Pear  crops  had  been  a  failure,  and  the  Grapes  had 
not  sold  so  well  as  usual.  It  is  a  pity  such  a 
garden  should  have  to  depend  on  such  chances, 
and  it  might  be  asked  why  Chiswick  grows  such 
crops  for  market  purposes.  What  it  has  wanted 
with  such  a  huge  vinery  so  long  is  a  question  many 
people  have  asked.  It  is  certainly  not  needed  for 
experimental  purposes,  and  it  has  not  been  a  suc- 


cess in  a  commercial  sense.  It  is  there,  however, 
and  having  served  its  turn  for  Grapes,  it  might 
now  be  employed  for  experimental  purposes  for 
other  fruits.  What  a  grand  house  to  test  standard 
trees  of  Figs,  Peaches,  and  Oranges,  and  other 
fruits  in  still  finding  room  for  as  many  Vines  as 
need  to  he  there.  An  experimental  garden  that  is 
expected  to  be  self-supporting  or  partly  so  should 
not  be  too  extensive. 

Asphalte  ■walks. — "  T.  B.'s ''  hostility  to 
these,  and  his  suggestion  of  personal  infirmities 
on  the  part  of  those  who  can  pat  up  with  them, 
suggests  the  suspicion  that  in  his  experiences  of 
them,  he  has  been  "tarred,"  if  not  "feathered," 
at  some  time  or  other,  and  never  forgotten  the 
event.  His  diatribes  ■will  prevent  no  one  from 
making  them  who  has  ever  seen  them  properly 
made.  There  are  those  who  even  put  up  with 
them  in  flower  gardens.  If  I  mistake  not,  in  the 
costly  Italian  garden  laid  out  in  front  of  Sir  John 
Browj's  fine  mansion  the  whole  of  the  walks  are 
asphalte,  and  present  no  great  incongruity,  and 
are  not  in  the  least  offensive.  They  are  all  that 
has  been  said  about  them  for  kitchen  gardens, 
and  "  T.  B.'s  "  description  is  entirely  misleading. 

J.  S.  W. 


Indoor    Garden. 


THE  CAPE  HOUSE  AT  KEW. 

Fbequen  T  reference  to  this  house  and  its  contents 
has  led  some  of  our  readers  to  ask  for  information 
as  to  the  character  of  such  a  house  and  of  the 
plants  for  which  it  is  designed.  It  is  only  in  such 
establishments  as  Kew  that  a  house  for  plants 
that  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  exclu- 
sively would  be  considered  desirable,  a  geographi- 
cal arrangement  of  the  collections,  as  complete  as 
the  requirements  of  the  plants  will  admit  of, 
being  there  looked  upon  as  interesting  to  the 
botanical  student.  In  the  Cape  house  at  Kew  the 
collections  of  South  African  Heaths,  Mesembryan- 
themums.  Pelargoniums,  bulbous  plants,  Szc,  are 
either  permanently  grown,  or  are  brought  into  it 
from  private  frames  or  honses  ■when  in  flower. 
But  in  addition  to  the  strictly  African  plants, 
others  not  African  are  not  unfrequently  placed  in 
this  house  when  in  flower,  whilst  a  few,  such  as 
Correas,  several  interesting  species  of  Epacris,  and 
various  other  botanical  plants,  are  grown  along 
with  the  Cape  plants.  These  exceptions  are  made 
owing  to  the  favourable  conditions  which  this 
house  possesses  for  them.  It  is  also  not  unusual 
to  see  tender  or  rare  herbaceous  plants  in  the 
Cape  house  at  Kew,  where  they  are  placed  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  during  their  flowering 
period.  There  is  no  fear  of  mistakes  being  made 
in  regard  to  the  native  countries  of  such  plants, 
as  their  labels  almost  invariably  have  the  precise 
country  of  each  marked  upon  them.  Notwith- 
standing this,  a  note  in  the  papers  on  such  plants 
when  seen  in  the  Cape  house  is  sometimes  apt  to 
mislead.  For  instance.  Narcissus  monophyllus, 
noted  in  The  Gaeden  as  being  in  flower  in  this 
house  at  Kew,  led  a  correspondent  to  infer  that 
this  Narcissus  was  a  Cape  plant,  and  therefore  re- 
quired the  same  kind  of  treatment  as  is  recom- 
mended for  Cape  bulbs  proper.  At  Kew  the  Cape 
house  is  a  general  exhibition  house  for  all  kinds  of 
cool  bulbous  plants  which  are  grown  in  private 
houses  and  brought  into  this  house  when  in  bloom. 

The  late  Mr.  Joad  had,  however,  a  Cape  house 
for  bulbs.  Instead  of  stages  the  interior  of  his 
bulb  house  was  filled  with  beds,  a  central  one 
and  one  all  round  the  sides.  These  beds  were  as 
high  as  and  occupied  positions  similar  to  those  of 
ordinary  stages,  and  were  supported  by  brick 
walls.  The  central  bed  was  filled  with  strong 
loamy  soil  in  which  all  the  more  robust  and  safest 
bulbs  were  planted,  generally  in  groups.  The  side 
beds  were  divided  into  compartments  by  means 
of  slate  or  bricks,  not  built  in,  but  merely  placed 
so  that  they  could  be  removed  as  the  requirements 
of  the  plants  might  demand.  In  each  compart- 
ment, usually  about  a  foot  wide,  one  kind  of  bulb 
was  planted  in  the  soil  most  suitable  for  it.  For 
the  smaller  and  most  delicate  bulbs  Mr.  Joad  used 
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a  very  sandy  compost.  Being  well  drained,  the 
beds  could  be  kept  perfectly  dry  by  withholding 
water,  whilst  during  their  most  active  period  of 
growth  water  was  supplied  in  more  or  less  abund- 
ance according  to  the  wants  of  the  plants.  The 
house  was  of  the  usual  span-roofed  form,  with  the 
side  lights  fixed  as  ventilators,  and  a  lantern  ven- 
tilator on  the  angle  of  the  roof.  Mr.  Joad  also 
grew  many  bulbous  plants  in  frames,  all  of  them 
planted  out,  and  although,  as  he  himself  admitted, 
he  was  baffled  now  and  then  by  some  few  of  his 
bulbs,  his  success  in  the  cultivation  of  the  majority 


as  that  prorided  for  his  bulbs  by  Mr.  Joad  is  not 
very  great ;  one  might  almost  say  it  would  be 
covered  in  a  few  years  by  the  sums  expended 
yearly  in  filling  up  large  gaps  made  in  bulb  col- 
lections under  the  prevailing  method  of  treatment. 
In  such  a  house  as  Mr.  Joad's  we  might  have 
Freesias,  Ixias,  Tritonias,  Sparaxis,  Babianas, 
Gladioli,  Watsonias,  and  a  host  of  other  beautiful 
bulbous  plants  which  flower  early  in  the  year,  but 
which  are  seldom  seen  in  satisfactory  condition 
when  kept  in  pots  or  when  grown  out  of 
doors.      There    can   be    no   question    that    the 


of  bulbous  plants  was  most  marked.  1  never  met 
with  anything  like  it  elsewhere.  Little  or  no  fire- 
heat  is  needed  for  bulbs  treated  in  the  above 
manner. 

The  great  difficulty  with  which  we  have  to  con- 
tend in  the  cultivation  of  Cape  bulbs  out  of  doors 
is  the  excessive  moisture  of  our  autumns  and  win- 
ters and  the  changeable  character  of  our  springs. 
Ilerr  Max  Leichtlin  grows  bulbous  plants  much 
better  than  we  can  in  England,  owing  to  the  more 
favourable  conditions  in  regard  to  water  and  cold 
springs  that  prevail  in  Baden-Baden,  and  not- 
withstanding the  severity  of  the  winters  there  as 
compared  with  ours.    The  cost  of  such  a  structure 


exposure  to  the  air  of  many  bulbs  is  often 
highly  injurious  to  them,  whilst  when  kept  in  pots 
the  cost  of  management  is  quite  as  great,  per- 
haps greater  than  the  cost  of  such  a  system  as 
that  adopted  by  Mr.  Joad.  When  left  in  the 
ground  out-of-doors  great  danger  of  losses  through 
wet  or  late  spring  frosts  cannot  well  be  avoided. 
At  Kew  an  attempt  at  out-door  management  for 
bulbous  plants,  chiefly  those  from  the  Cape,  is  now 
being  made.  It  is  too  soon  to  pass  judgment  upon 
it,  as  the  bulbs  were  only  planted  last  spring,  but 
owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  last  few  weeks,  such 
plants  as  Gladiolus,  AVatsonias,  Ixias,  &c.,  are 
already  well  above  ground,  so  that  should  we  have 


a  change  to  cold  frosty  weather,  as  is  by  no  means 
unlikely,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  protect  these 
forward  growths  from  inj  ary. 

There  is  a  general  opinion  amongst  those  most 
conversant  with  bulbous  plants  and  their  cultiva- 
tion that  the  bulbs  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  ground  the  whole  year,  and  that  if  once  we 
can  get  over  the  difficulty  presented  by  our  wet 
autumns  and  winters  and  late  spring  frosts,  we 
may  cultivate  successfully  in  our  climate  any  bul- 
bous plant  found  at  the  Cape.  If,  however,  the 
only  way  over  this  difficulty  should  be  by  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Joad, 
the  cost  of  building  such  houses  as  above  de- 
scribed would  be  as  nothing  compared  with  what 
would  be  gained.  B. 


POSOQUERIA  FORMOSA. 
In  the  Tropics  this  plant  is  much  more  attractive 
in  appearance  than  it  ever  assumes  in  our  stoves, 
resembling  in  this  respect  a  considerable  number 
of  its  relations,  all  included  in  the  large  order 
Rubiaceaj.  The  genus  Posoqueria  itself  is  repre- 
sented by  a  dozen  species,  all  of  them  natives  of 
the  South  American  forest  lands,  where,  clothed 
in  their  terminal  bunches  of  large  trumpet-shaped 
white,  rose,  or  yellow  sweet-scented  flowers,  they 
assume  the  proportions  of  large  shrubs,  and  are 
very  ornamental.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
mention  here  a  whole  host  of  plants  of  this  family 
which  have  been  introduced  into  English  gardens 
as  beautiful  flowering  plants,  but  which  have 
failed  to  justify  under  artificial  treatment  the 
high  opinions  formed  of  them  when  growing 
wild.  To  this  category  belongs  the  plant,  flowers 
of  which  are  here  represented.  It  was  introduced 
by  M.  Van  Houtte,  and  distributed  as  "  a  very 
fine  stove  plant  from  the  Caraccas  with  long  white 
flowers."  It  grows  at  a  high  elevation,  and  when 
fully  developed  is  20  feet  in  height.  Its  leaves 
are  Laurel-like,  dark  green,  wavy,  and  its  flowers 
are  i  inches  long,  pure  white,  of  flrm  substance, 
and  very  fragrant  Possibly  failure  in  the 
management  of  this  plant  has  been  the  result  of 
subjecting  it  to  a  higher  temperature  than  it  en- 
joys when  wild.  If  we  could  succeed  with  it  in 
our  warm  greenhouses,  its  useful  qualities  would 
render  it  a  most  desirable  garden  plant,  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  hitherto  neither  it  nor 
other  introduced  Posoquerias  have  proved  satis- 
factory when  grown  as  stove  plants.  B. 


Oentropogon  Lueyanus.  —  I  seek  to 
know,  and  I  cannot  find  or  learn  the  information  : 
(1)  the  native  country,  (2)  the  year  of  introduc- 
tion, and  (3)  the  treatment  which  this  plant  re- 
quires. It  naturally  belongs  to  the  Lobeliacea;, 
as  its  characters  indicate.  The  acrid  milk,  more- 
over, is  a  further  evidence  of  the  Natural  Order. 
—P.I. 

***  According  to  the  lieviie  Horticole  (1868,  p. 
291),  this  plant  was  the  result  of  fertilising  C. 
fastuosus  with  pollen  from  Siphocampylus  betn- 
l^folius,  and  was  named  in  honour  of  M.  Lucy,  at 
that  time  president  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  Marseilles.  I  am  unable  to  find  any  informa- 
tion as  to  what  plant  the  name  C.  fastuosus  re- 
fers. There  are  no  specimens  in  the  Kew  herba- 
rium under  that  name,  no  figure  of  it  is  recorded, 
nor  does  the  name  occur  in  any  botanical  work  to 
which  I  have  referred  except  in  "Steudel's 
Nomenclator,"  where  the  name  occurs  without 
any  mention  of  the  country  of  which  the  plant  is 
a  native.  Siphocampylus  betulajfolius  is  very 
distinct  from  the  supposed  hybrid  C.  Lueyanus, 
of  which  it  is  said  to  be  the  male  parent.  Some 
time  ago  it  was  suggested  by  "  F.  W.  B."  that  the 
hybrid  origin  of  this  plant  was  open  to  grave 
doubt,  and  that  from  its  close  resemblance  to  the 
figure  in  the  Botanical  3Iaga:ine,  t.  225,  it  was 
not  unlikely  that  C.  Lueyanus  was  an  old  friend 
with  a  new  name.  On  turning  over  the  speci- 
mens of  C.  surinamensis  (to  which  the  figure  in 
question  refers)  in  the  Kew  herbarium,  I  found 
no  difficulty  in  agreeing  with  "  F.  W.  B."  as  to 
the  identity  of  some  of  the  forms  of  this  some- 
what  variable  plant  with   the    popular  winter- 
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flowering  plant  known  as  C.  Lucyanus.  Probably 
the  raiser  of  the  latter  has  made  some  mistake 
as  to  the  source  from  whence  his  seeds  of  it  were 
obtained.  Such  mistakes  are  made  even  now-a- 
days,  and  several  of  them  have  been  corrected  in 
the  pages  of  The  Garden.  At  all  events,  the 
resemblance  between  C.  surinamensis  and  C. 
Lucyanus  is  so  very  close,  that  there  seems  no 
good  reason  for  considering  them  distinct  kinds. 
Has  any  one  of  your  readers  the  true  C.  surina- 
mensis, as  distinguished  from  C.  Lucyanus,  in  cul- 
tivation ?  It  is  a  native  of  Trinidad,  Venezuela, 
New  Grenada,  Guiana,  Brazil.  &c.,  from  whence 
some  of  our  Orchid  collectors  might  easily  forward 
seeds,  as  the  plant  is  most  likely  cultivated  in 
gardens  in  various  parts  of  South  America.  The 
"figure  in  the  Botanical  Maf/azinc  does  only  scant 
justice  to  C.  surinamensis,  as,  according  to  de- 
scriptions, the  flowers  are  bright  crimson,  with  a 
yellowish  mouth.  For  the  cultivation  of  C. 
Lucyanus,  see  Garden,  Vol.  XVIIL,  p.  483 — B. 

Chinese  Primulas —Mr.  Hendrick's  in- 
teresting paper  in  The  Garden  last  week  (p.  U'fi) 
called  to  my  remembrance  the  grand  display  of 
these  flowers  there  is  at  present  in  the  Priory  Gar- 
dens at  Warwick.  They  are  one  of  Mr.  Green- 
field's specialities,  and  he  has  been  steadily  im- 
proving his  strain  for  the  last  ten  years  by  the 
selection  of  the  best  flowers  from  which  to  save 
seed  and  by  hybridising.  In  circumference  of 
flower  and  thickness  of  petal  some  of  his  varieties 
are  as  good  as  anything  that  has  yet  been  shown. 
But  size  and  substance  are  not  the  only  things 
aimed  at ;  conjoined  with  these  are  the  prettiest 
rippling,  crimpling  edges  imaginable.  Some  are 
not  quite  white,  but  are  suffused  with  a  pinky 
blush,  which  somehow  has  a  trace  of  a  livid  hue  : 
but  this  is  to  be  hypercritical.  Gardeners  should, 
as  a  rule,  I  think,  save  their  own  Primula  seed. 
It  would  be  an  interesting  occupation  for  what  is 
frequently  called  the  "  dead  season." — M.  C. 


Garden  Destroyers. 


PLANT  PESTS  AND  INSECTICIDES. 
At  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Horticultural  Improvement  Society  held  the  other 
evening,  Mr.  E.  Griffiths  Hughes  read  a  paper  on 
insecticides.  All  genuine  insecticide?,  he  said, 
ought  to  be  so  eiiective  as  to  dispel  any  idea  of 
failure  when  such  preparations  are  applied  in  a 
proper  manner.  When  carrying  out  his  experi- 
ments in  the  production  of  Fir  tree  oil  he  made 
the  Manchester  water  the  standard  of  the  quality 
of  water  suitable  for  the  preparation  of  washes  to 
be  used  for  cleansing  plants,  and,  therefore,  pre- 
pared the  insecticide  accordingly,  and  it  is  pretty 
well  known  that  all  preparations  which  are  suit- 
able for  cleansing  the  foliage  of  plants  should  have 
an  alkaline  reaction  in  quantity  sufficient  not  to 
injure  the  foliage  or  the  colour  of  the  petals  of 
flowers.  He  succeeded  admirably  so  far,  and 
completed  his  preparation  in  every  particular,  so 
as  to  produce  an  insecticide  which  should  answer 
every  purpose  required,  and  be  a  boon  to  the  hor- 
ticulturist. But  when  he  sent  it  out  as  a  perfect 
article  he  soon  found  that  the  water  used  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  varied  so  consider- 
ably that  when  mixed  with  the  insecticide  it  quite 
altered  its  character  and  usefulness,  and  thereby 
brought  about  differences  of  opinion  as  to  its  real 
value.  It  was  important  that  this  should  be  well 
understood,  for  so  long  as  water  which  is  hard 
and  contains  lime  and  other  salts  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  washes  having  an  alkaline  reaction, 
so  long  will  the  operator  be  subject  to  failure  in 
the  cleansing  of  his  plants,  and  also  run  a  great 
risk  of  having  the  foliage  spotted  or  otherwise 
damaged.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  spring 
water  is  not  quite  so  good  for  general  horticultural 
purposes  before  it  is  boiled  as  it  is  afterwards,  but 
such  is  the  case,  as  for  purposes  of  cleansing  and 
mixing  with  insecticides  there  exists  a  very  wide 
and  important  difference  between  the  two,  and  he 
would  recommend  that  all  the  water  used  tor  such 
purposes  be  taken  from  the  boiler  or  hot-water 
pipe?,  or  otherwise  boiled,  and  be  used  when  cool. 


Uniform  results  might  then  be  expected.  Turning 
now  to  the  means  of  destroying  insects  which  in- 
fest both  hard  and  soft-wooded  plants,  he  said 
that  a  Vine  house  cannot  be  cleared  of  the  mealy 
bug  unless  persistent  attention  be  given  to  it,  and 
the  Vine  itself  while  dormant  subjected  to  an 
application  of  insecticide  made  nearly  double  the 
strength  of  that  used  when  it  is  in  full  leaf.  In 
houses  other  than  those  for  Vines  the  same  per- 
sistent treatment  should  be  followed,  and  the 
greasy  exudations  of  the  bug  which  are  de- 
posited upon  the  foliage  and  stems  of  the  grow- 
ing plants  should  be  removed  by  insecticides 
applied  with  a  small  brush.  For  soft-wooded  and 
quick -growing  plants  a  comparatively  weak  solu- 
tion only  is  required,  provided  the  application  be 
made  in  the  evening  after  sunset,  or  in  the  very 
early  morning.  The  sliading  of  plants  under  glass 
from  the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays  will 
assist  very  materially  in  keeping  down  insects. 
After  observing  that  petroleum  oil  when  made 
soluble  in  water  does  not  in  his  opinion  possess 
any  property  which  can  make  it  valuable  as  an 
insecticide,  he  said  that  in  Tobacco  and  many  of  its 
preparations  will  be  found  a  very  useful  and  effi- 
cient insect  destroyer  when  applied  in  the  form  of 
smoke.  For  destroying  caterpillars  on  Gooseberry 
and  Currant  bushes  there  is  no  better  or  cheaper 
remedy  than  the  powder  of  white  Hellebore.  In 
conclusion  he  said  that  as  to  vermin  in  glass 
houses,  the  frequent  disturbance  of  the  nests  and 
breeding  haunts  is  the  most  effectual  method  of 
dealing  with  them,  for  however  many  of  the  stray 
ones  may  be  killed,  by  the  aid  of  the  most  ap- 
proved appliances,  their  totfl  extinction  will  only 
be  attained  by  doing  away  with  that  for  which 
they  live,  viz ,  the  facility  for  propagating  their 
species. 

Books. 

YE  NARCISSUS  OR  DAFFODYL.* 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son, 
whose  enterprise  in  issuing  a  useful  handbook  on 
the  Narcissus  is  to  be  commended,  should  have 
thought  well  to  deface  their  title-page  and  cover 
by  the  affectation  of  a  sham  "  old  English " 
treatment,  a  frivolity  debasing  to  a  useful 
book,  and  irritating  to  those  who  look  to  Mr. 
Barr  and  bis  Narcissus-learned  colleague,  whose 
hand  we  trace  in  many  of  the  pages,  for  sound 
and  serious  information.  And  further,  that  the 
blank  spaces  occurring  before  and  after  the  chap- 
ters, where  the  eye  of  the  student  would  willingly 
have  paused  for  a  moment's  rest,  should  have  been 
filled  with  so  lavish  and  heterogeneous  a  collec- 
tion of  head  and  tail-pieces.  Especially  disas- 
trous is  the  effect  of  an  ornament  (.')  looking 
something  like  a  cast-iron  drawing-room  fender 
newly  blacked,  that  recurs  with  painful  regularity 
at  tlie  head  of  every  left-hand  page,  standing  ont, 
as  it  does,  with  a  startling  blackness  that  makes 
the  otherwise  well-printed  page  of  type  and  wood- 
cuts look  dim  and  pale. 

A  portrait  of  John  Parkinson,  a  reproduction 
of  a  coarse,  but  vigorous  woodcut  of  his  time 
(the  early  part  of  the  17th  century),  is  interesting 
and  appiopriate,  it  being  from  his  folio  work 
"  Paradisus  Terrestris,"  that  we  know  how  old  a 
favourite  the  Daffodil  is  in  English  gardens.  Written 
more  than  2.50  years  ago,  it  contains  a  description 
and  figures  of  nearly  100  varieties.  The  instructive 
part  of  Jlr.  Barr's  manual  begins  with  the  lecture 
delivered  by  Mr.  Burbidge  in  April,  1884,  at  the 
Daffodil  conference  convened  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  which  lecture  the  many  lovers  of 
Daffodils  then  assembled  will  well  remember,  and 
will  be  glad  to  possess  in  its  present  convenient 
form.  It  gives  within  a  few  pages  a  complete 
account  of  their  history,  classification,  and  culture, 
with  a  clear  table  of  the  known  species,  followed 
by  a  list  of  the  type  hybrids  and  their  parentage. 
Then  we  have  a  general  survey  of  the  many  newer 
garden  varieties,  mainly  the  result  of  the  labours 
of  Backhouse  and  Leeds,  and  still  more  recently 
of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Nelson,  with  the  regret  that  in 


all  these  cases  there  are  no  written  records  left 
for  the  guidance  of  future  hybridisers.  On  this 
subject  Mr.  Barr  gives  us  a  valuable  chapter  from 
the  experience  of  the  Rev.  A.  Rawson,  the  result 
of  whose  observations  would  save  an  intending 
hybridiser  many  years  of  experimental  groping. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  contains  a  carefully 
arranged  list  of  Narcissi,  including  the  types  and 
best  garden  kinds,  under  the  amended  nomencla- 
ture decided  on  by  the  conference  committee. 
This  may  be  considered  as  a  complete  list  of 
Narcissi  as  now  grown,  and  forms  a  nsefnl  and 
compendious  reference.  A  woodcut  at  the  head 
of  each  main  group  gives  additional  clearness.  In 
his  share  of  compiling  and  issuing  the  present 
handbook  Sir.  Barr  may  be  congratulated  on  a 
practically  useful  addition  to  the  results  of  tho<e 
years  of  labour  that  have  already  won  him  the 
gratitude  of  all  lovers  of  Daffodils. 


ORCHIDS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND.* 
This  delightfully  written  handbook  will  be  valued 
by  all  who  are  interested  either  in  the  structure 
or  cultivation  of  the  New  England  terre-trial  Or- 
chids. It  is  illustrated  by  forty-nine  carefully  got 
up  engravings  in  which  nearly  all  the  Orchids 
treated  of  are  portrayed.  The  frontispiece  is  a 
life-like  illustration  of  the  showy  Ladj's  Slippfr 
(Cypripedium  spectabile),  this  being  followed  up 
throughout  the  work  by  others  of  C.  Calceolus,  C. 
acaule,  C.  arietinum,  and  C.  parviflorum.  Coi  - 
siderable  attention  is  given  in  the  work  to  popnh  r 
names  ;  thus  we  are  told  that  C.  acaule  is  perhaj  s 
better  known  as  "  Jloccasin  Flower."  Regardii  g 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  we  in  England  have 
been  labouring  under  a  false  impression,  for  we 
are  here  told  that  it  is  most  often  met  with  where 
Pines  have  fallen.  "  It  seems  to  have  a  great 
fondness  for  decaying  wood,  and  I  have  often  seen 
a  whole  row  perched  like  birds  along  a  crum- 
bling log.''  The  downy  or  yellow  Lady's  Slippfr 
(C.  pubescens)  rejoices  in  the  pretty  local  name  of 
"  Whip-poor- Will  Shoe,''  and  we  are  also  told  that 
the  far-fetched  popular  name  of  Ram's-head  Lad}  s 
Slipper  given  to  C.  arietinum  is  derived  from  tte 
protuberant  lip,  which  has  a  slight  resemblance 
to  a  nose,  and  that  the  curving  petals  may  be 
fancied  to  represent  the  animal's  hoins.  Avery 
accurate  figure  of  our  tare  British  Spiranthes  (S. 
Roffianzoviana)  is  given  .along  with  that  of  S. 
graminea,  and  the  differences  existing  between  it 
and  S.  cernua  (with  which  it  is  frequently  con- 
founded by  British  botanists)  are  also  well  de- 
fined. Otheri  treated  of  are  fifteen  species  of 
Habenaria,  few  of  which  are,  however,  suited  for 
the  climate  of  this  country ;  five  species  of 
Spiranthes,  including  our  two  native  plants,  S. 
autumnalis  and  S.  Romanzoviana ;  Goodyeia 
repens  and  G.  pubescens.  Calypso  borealis,  kc. 
Many  other  rare  and  beautiful  speciesare  described 
in  this  work  to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers 
for  much  interesting  information  relative  to  the 
indigenous  Orchids  of  New  England,  many  of 
which  have  been  cultivated  in  and  found  to  be 
quite  suited  for  our  climate.  A  very  full  and  com- 
plete index,  a  comparative  list  showing  the  range 
of  each  species,  and  a  bibliography  add  to  the  use- 
fulness of  the  work  as  a  hook  of  reference. 

A.  D.  Webster. 


»  "  Ye  Narcissus  or  Daffodyl." 
Covent  Garden. 


Barr  &  Son,  King  Street, 


Young  gardeners  — I  feel  sure  that  many 
head  gardeners  will  confirm  the  remarks  in  The 
Garden  (p.  ii9)  as  to  the  difficulty  of  getting 
young  men  with  a  good  general  knowledge  of 
kitchen  gardening,  forest,  and  ornamental  trees, 
or  hardy  fruits  :  in  fact  it  is  rare  that  an  opportu- 
nity is  afforded  of  acquiring  such  knowledge. 
Young  men,  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  trying  to 
get  experience  to  fit  them  to  take  charge  of  a 
garden,  should  spend  at  least  a  year  in  the  market 
fruit  gardens  in  Kent,  or  in  the  vegetable  gardens 
that  supply  Covent  Garden.  The  knowledge  gained 
at  Kew  is,  doubtless,  in  its  way  valuable,  but  that 
gained  in  the  way  I  have  just  indicated  is  still 
more  so.     Garden  management  to  be  successful 

*  "  The  Orchids  of  New  England."  A  popular  mono- 
graph by  Henry  Baldwin.    John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York. 
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now-a-days  must  show  good  results,  and  where  one 
gardener  is  required  for  such  duties  as  are  learned 
at  Kew  a  hundred  are  needed  to  carry  on  the 
homelier  and  certainly  more  useful  branches  of 
ordinary  gardening. — J.  Geoom,  (rusjxirt. 


Ferns. 

BEST  CULTIVATED  FERNS, 

( Contitmecl  from  Vol.  XXVI., 2>.  353 J 

Phlebodium.  —  This   is  one    of    the    several 

groups  into  which  the  extensive  genus  Polypodium 

has  been  sub-divided.    Although  in  general  aspect 


thumb,  though  seen  on  the  surface,  are  also  of 
subterranean  habit  and  have  the  property  of  ex- 
tending underground  to  very  long  distances,  with 
articulated  fronds  disposed  upon  them  at  short 
intervals.  Phlebodiums  may  also  be  used  with 
advantage  in  hanging  baskets  of  large  dimensions, 
either  by  themselves  or  intermixed  with  other 
Ferns  with  finer  foliage,  and  also  for  covering 
dead  Tree  Fern  stems.  Thus  grown,  their  thick, 
chaffy  rhizomes,  equal  in  size  to  those  of  the 
Hare's-foot  Fern  (Davallia  canariensis),  show 
themselves  off  to  perfection,  the  whiteness  of  the 
chaffy  scales  with  which  their  extremities  are 
densely  clothed  being  apparent.  The  value  of  this 


PhleboJium  aureum. 


the  Phlebodiums  certainly  resemble  the  Polypo- 
diums  proper,  yet  the  few  species  in  cultivation 
belonging  to  this  section  are  abundantly  distinct 
and  readily  distinguished  by  their  veins,  which, 
instead  of  being  free,  are  reticulated,  and  also  by 
their  sori,  which,  instead  of  being  in  single  rows 
upon  the  end  of  the  short  veins,  are  disposed  in 
several  rows  on  the  pinnre.  From  a  decorative 
point  of  view  Phlebodiums  are  also  extremely 
useful,  their  noble  fronds,  which  in  most  of  the 
species  are  glaucous,  producing  a  striking  cc.ntrast 
with  those  of  other  Ferns  with  which  they  are 
associated  in  the  warm  fernery.  When  planted 
out  their  naturally  wild-growing  rhizomes  grow 
apace  and  produce  fronds  in  abundance.  These 
rhizomes,  which  are  fully  as  thick  as  a  man's 


small  group  of  Ferns  for  decoiative  purposes  is  suf- 
ficiently attested  by  the  fact  that  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  them  find  their  way  to  Covent  Garden 
Market  every  year;  some  growers,  indeed,  make 
quite  a  speciality  of  them — as  much  on  account  of 
their  rapid  growth  as  because  of  their  distinct 
habit.  As  may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying 
illustration  of  P.  aureum,  though  their  fronds  are 
of  variable  dimensions  they  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  grow  on  a  single  rhizome,  and  would  in 
that  way  be  of  little  use  as  pot  plants.  To  obviate 
this  mode  of  growth  the  extremity  of  the  rhizome 
is  cut  off  entirely  when  only  a  couple  of  inches 
long,  the  result  being  the  production  of  several 
lateral  rhizomes  growing  out  of  the  mutilated 
one  in  all  directions,  thus  making  bushy  and 


compact  plants.  Being  evergreen  and  strong 
growers,  all  the  Phlebodiums  require  substantial 
food ;  a  mixture  consisting  of  about  equal  pro- 
portions of  fibrous  peat,  loam,  and  silver  sand 
suits  them  best.  They  must  also  receive  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  at  the  roots  while  growing,  and 
during  that  time  they  will  also  derive  great  bene- 
fit from  occasional  waterings  with  weak  liquid 
manure. 

P.  AUKEUM. — This  may  be  fairly  regarded  as 
the  typical  species  of  the  group,  and  the  one  to 
which  the  others  appear  to  be  more  or  less  closely 
related.  It  possesses  a  very  wide  range  of  habitat, 
being  common  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  South 
America  as  far  as  Brazil,  where  it  is  found  epi- 
phytic on  trees,  especially  on  the  Palmetto  in  the 
peninsula  of  Florida.  It  is  a  strong  grower, 
strikingly  bold  in  habit,  and,  owing  to  its  glaucous 
foliage,  conspicuous.  In  very  young  plants  the 
fronds  are  simple  or  three-lobed,  but  in  larger 
ones  they  are  ovate  and  consist  of  a  variable  num- 
ber— from  five  to  fifteen— of  ample  oblong- lanceo- 
late segments  which  are  separated  by  more  or 
less  rounded  and  open  sinuses,  leaving  a  border  of 
a  third  of  an  inch  wide  along  each  side  of  the 
general  midrib.  The  two  lowest  segments  are 
sometimes  distinctly  separated  from  the  rest  and 
are  usually  slightly  decurved.  The  central  wing 
widens  gradually  upwards,  and  at  the  apex  of  the 
frond  is  continued  into  an  undivided  terminal 
segment,  which  is  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  any 
of  the  others.  The  popular  appellation  of  "  Gol- 
den Polypodium "  under  which  this  handsome 
plant  is  commonly  known  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  glossy  bright  brown  colour  of  the  scales 
that  cover  the  older  portions  of  its  rhizomes,  but  it 
may  also  be  due  to  the  intense  golden  colour  of  the 
underside  of  its  fertile  fronds  produced  by  the 
enormous  quantity  of  spore  cases  by  which  it  is 
covered,  and  from  which  when  ripe  a  most  profuse 
bright  yellow  fine  powder  escapes  and  covers 
the  upper  surface  of  the  barren  fronds  beneath. 

Kootstock  stout,  creeping,  ve-y  chatty  with  narrow 
bright  brown  scales  ;  stalks  scattered,  rather  strong, 
6  inches  to  8  Inches  hish,  brownish,  smooth  and  somewhat 
shining ;  fronds  1  foot  to  3  feet  long,  subcoriaceous, 
smooth,  glaucous  green,  especially  beneath,  ovate  in  out- 
line, deeply  pinnatifid  ;  lobes  4  inches  to  6  inches  long, 
oblong-lanceolate  from  a  broad  base,  undulate  on  the 
margins,  but  otherwise  entire,  the  terminal  one  as  large  as 
the  others ;  veins  reticulated,  forming  narrow  areoles 
along  the  midrib.  Sort  in  a  single  row  on  each  side  of  the 
midrib  of  the  segments,  or  in  large  fronds  in  two  or  three 
rows,  the  outer  one  irregular  and  commonly  seated  on  the 
connivent  tips  of  two  included  veinleta. 

P.  PULVINATUM. — This,  which  is  probably  only 
a  variety  of  P.  aureum,  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  Its 
fronds,  which  are  deeply  pinnatifid,  are  of  a  stouter 
texture  than  those  of  P.  aureum,  and  attain  also 
a  much  larger  size.  The  segments  are  less  wavy 
and  the  plant  lacks  the  beautiful  colour  of  the 
species  just  named.  It  is,  however,  a  distinct  and 
very  pretty  plant,  the  most  attractive  part  of  it 
being  undoubtedly  the  under  surface,  copiously 
furnished  as  it  is  with  bright  yellow  sori. 

P.  SPORADOCAEPUM.  —  This,  also  a  native  of 
South  America,  is  found  most  plentifully  in  Mexico. 
If  the  lovely  colour  of  its  foliage  only  be  taken 
into  consideration,  it  is  certainly  the  hand- 
somest of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs,  being  of 
a  bluish  tint,  not  even  approached  by  any  of  the 
others.  Its  habit  is  not,  however,  vtry  elegant, 
the  fronds  being  borne  on  longer  stalks  and  more 
upright  in  growth ;  the  segments,  too,  of  these 
deeply  pinnatifid  fronds  are  narrower  and  bordered 
all  round  on  the  upper  surface  with  small  white 
dots,  closely  set,  and  forming  a  singular  and 
pretty  contrast  with  the  bluish  ground  colour. 
The  fronds  are  also  produced  in  greater  abund- 
ance from  rhizomes  branching  more  freely  than  in 
any  other  kind.  Of  the  different  Phlebodiums  it 
is  the  one  that  stands  the  coolest  treatment,  suc- 
ceeding well  in  an  intermediate  house. 

P.hizomes  woody,  creeping,  of  a  peculiar  whitish  colour 
and  providfd  with  a  few  brownish  scales  ;  fronds  numerous 
erect  in  habit,  of  very  thick,  leathery  texture,  deeply  pin- 
natifid, borne  on  long  wiry,  lipht  green  stalks,  and  .ittain 
ing  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  height.  Sori  abundant,  and  generally 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  midrib  of  the  segments  only, 
though  occasionally  three  and  even  tour  rows  are  found 
on  each  segment  when  these  have  attained  a  very  large 
size.  xELL^A. 
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Variegated  Violet.— M.  Millet,  the  well- 
known  nurseryman,  of  Bourg-la-Eeine  (Seine), 
recently  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  French 
National  Horticaltural  Society  several  plants  of  a 
Violet  named  Armandine  Millet,  having  distinctly 
variegated  foliage.  M.  Millet  states  that  the 
variegation  is  constant,  and,  what  is  much  to  the 
purpose,  the  constitution  is  vigorous.  In  other 
respects  this  Violet  is  all  that  can  be  desired, 
blooming  as  it  does  freely  and  forcing  well.  Al- 
though Violets  are  principally  valued  in  a  cut 
state,  they  are  also  valuable  when  well  grown  in 
pots,  and  treated  in  that  way  this  variegated  kind 
will  probably  find  many  admirers. — Byfleet. 


Flower  Garden. 

DOUBLE  TRUMPET  DAFFODILS. 
In  these  days  when  Daffodils  are  brought  so  much 
to  the  front  we  see  frequent  discussions  on  minute 
differences  in  the  form  of  their  doubling,  and  the 
question  is  often  raised,  what  is  the  single  form 
from  which  this  or  that  double  comes  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  those 
who  look  for  a  corresponding  single  of  every 
double  form  are  not,  as  the  schoolboy's  riddle 
says,  "  very  like  Neptune."  Thanks  to  the  investi- 
gations and  teachings  of  Mr.  J.  Baker,  we  all 
know  now  that  there  is  only  one  species  of 
Trumpet  Daffodil,  and  that  its  typical  form  is  the 
Lent  Lily  or  wild  Daffodil  of  our  fields  and  copses. 
Of  this  species  there  are  several,  but  probably  not 
many,  distinct  natural  varieties.  The  most  marked 
of  them  is  a  delicate  and  slight  form  called  N. 
moschatus  by  Linnajus,  found  wild  at  high  eleva- 
tions on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees  near  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  simulating  the  snow 
in  colour.  This,  when  cultivated  in  gardens,  seems 
to  have  a  tendency  in  its  seedlings  to  revert  to 
the  colour  of  the  type.  I  have  known  at  least  one 
iastance  in  which  a  white  flower  and  a  flower 
coloured  like  the  typical  species  were  produced 
from  the  same  seed-pod  of  N.  moschatus.  This 
proves  at  any  rate  that  these  varieties  are  more 
nearly  related  than  has  generally  been  thought. 
As  regards  doubling,  why  should  we  expect  that  a 
flower,  when  various  influences  which  are  little 
understood  make  it  double,  should  always  double 
in  precisely  the  same  form  ?  It  certainly  is  not  so 
in  the  many  grotesque  double  forms  of  Chrysan- 
themum indicam,  or  in  Pyrethrum  roseum,  or  the 
China  Aster.  N.  pseudo-Narcissus  is  a  plant,  it  is 
true,  which  in  some  soils  doubles  readily  by 
high  cultivation,  without  having  been  produced 
double  from  seed,  and  in  such  a  case  we 
might,  perhaps,  with  more  reason  look  for  con- 
sistency in  the  double  produced  from  the  same 
type  of  single  flower.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  by  no  moans  consistent,  and  an  examination  of 
a  great  number  of  specimens  from  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  of  all  of  which  I  have  investigated 
the  history,  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the 
double  Trumpet  Daffodils  in  cultivation,  with  the 
exception  of  the  double  N.  moschatus  and,  per- 
haps, N.  eystettensis,  may  be  referred  directly,  and 
without  any  intermediate  single  form,  to  typical 
N.  pseudo-Narcissus.  By  far  the  commonest  way 
in  which  this  doubles  is  by  turning  into  what  has 
generally  been  thought  another  variety,  that 
known  in  catalogues  as  N.  Telamonius  fl  -pi.  The 
evidence  I  have  received  of  this  change  from  many 
parts  of  the  country  is  quite  irresistible.  In  some 
gardens  it  changes  in  one,  in  others  in  two  seasons  ; 
in  some  it  takes  three  or  four  years,  the  change 
being  more  or  less  gradual,  but  in  many  soils  it 
will  not  change  at  all.  I  cannot  guess  what  causes 
it  to  remain  constant  in  some  conditions  of  soil 
and  change  in  others ;  it  sometimes  assumes  a 
double  form  intermediate  in  size,  like  that  sold  as 
lobularis  plenus.  I  have  seen  others  more  or  less 
like  the  grandiplenus  or  Tradescanti,  which  looks 
as  if  made  up  of  several  flowers  tightly  bunched 
together  ;  some  doubled  in  this  way  came  to  me 
last  spring  from  a  garden  in  Hampshire.  The 
doublmgs  above  mentioned  seem  to  require  culti- 
vation and  suitable  soil  to  produce  them,  and  a 
strange  part  of  the  change  is  that   when  once 


doubled  they  seem  incapable  of  reverting  to  their 
typical  form.  I  have  never  yet  found  an  authentic 
case  where  N.  Telamonius  fl.-pl.  has  degenerated 
into  wild  single  N.  pseudo-Narcissus. 

The  typical  flower  of  the  species,  not  only  in 
Devonshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  also  in 
Hampshire,  Sussex,  Pembrokeshire,  and  other 
counties,  occasionally  becomes  double  in  a  wild 
state.  I  have  been  told  of  instances  in  which  a 
heavy  manuring  given  to  part  of  a  field  in  which 
wild  Daffodils  were  growing  has  caused  some  of 
the  flowers  in  that  part  to  turn  double.  In  these 
cases,  however,  the  wild  flower  retains  its  size  and 
colour,  and  the  doubling  is  generally  confined  to 
the  inside  of  the  trumpet,  which  remains  unbroken. 
This  form  when  planted  in  my  garden,  either  in 
grass  or  border,  very  often  reverts  to  a  purely 
single  flower.  This  doubling,  too,  is  sometimes 
due  to  cultivation.  A  trustworthy  observer  living 
in  the  north  of  Lancashire,  who  has  collected 
plants  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  told  me  that  a 
few  years  ago  he  dag  up  some  wild  Daffodils,  part 
of  which  he  planted  in  the  grass  of  his  garden 
and  part  in  the  flower-beds ;  the  latter  in  a  few 
years  doubled  into  the  small  form  just  described, 
whilst  those  in  the  grass  remain  single  to  this 
day.  Sometimes,  also,  typical  wild  Daffodils  pro- 
duce in  the  fields  rose  double  flowers,  the  shape  of 
the  segments,  both  of  the  trumpet  and  perianth, 
being  normal,  though  they  are  multiplied  and 
mixed  together.  There  is  another  variety,  of 
which  I  saw  two  instances  last  spring ;  one  was 
sent  to  me  from  Gloucestershire,  the  other  I  picked 
from  a  bed  of  wild  Daffodils  in  Anglesea,  amongst 
which  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  double  flower. 
Unfortunately,  I  failed  to  secure  the  bulb  in  either 
instance.  These  had  the  segments  very  narrow 
and  pointed,  and  might  at  first  sight  have  been 
taken  for  double  N.  odorus  but  for  the  leaves.  A 
flower  of  Mr.  Hartland's  Rip  Van  Winkle  sent  to 
me  a  few  days  ago  from  Ireland  comes  very  near 
them.  The  last  variety  I  shall  mention  is  one  in 
which  the  segments  of  the  perianth  are  laid  over 
one  another  in  several  sets,  just  as  in  N.  eystet- 
tensis, whilst  the  divided  and  multiplied  trumpet 
segments  interleave  them,  though  inconspicuous 
and  almost  rudimentary.  This  variety,  which  I 
possess  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  James  Dick- 
son, of  Chester,  in  whose  nursery  I  first  saw  it,  is 
also  remarkable  for  the  great  breadth  of  the  green 
leaves,  which  rival  those  of  the  bioolor  forms. 

Perhaps  the  variety  eystettensis  or  capax  may 
be  produced  by  sending  some  of  the  pale  wild 
Daffodils  common  in  the  south  of  France  to  one 
or  two  of  the  most  effective  of  these  doubling 
soils,  and  I  am  trying  the  plan.  I  intend  to  make 
the  same  experiment  with  some  of  the  wild  N. 
moschatus  from  the  Pyrenees  as  soon  as  my  stock 
of  them  is  large  enough.  Of  this  variety  of  Daf- 
fodil there  are  said  to  be  already  three  double 
forms.  I  have  some  in  which  the  outline  of  the 
trumpet  is  kept  unbroken,  as  in  the  Devonshire 
double  Lent  Lily,  and  others  which  double  like  a 
Rose,  but  the  third,  said  to  have  two  distinct  rings 
of  perianth  segments  round  the  unbroken,  but 
double  trumpet,  I  have  never  seen. 

Edtje  Hall,  Malpas.  C.  WOLLEY  Dod. 


THE  LOST  HELLEBORE  AGAIN. 
Since  writing  on  this  subject  last  week  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  Morison's 
"  Plantarum  Historia,"  grand  folios  in  the 
original  vellum.  I  am  also,  through  the  kindness 
of  a  lady  in  Ireland,  in  possession  of  the  Canadian 
Coptis.  Of  this  and  of  the  Eranthis  hyemalis  it 
IS  sulficient  to  remark  that  they  have  long  been 
acknowledged  to  represent  H.  trifolius  and  tri- 
foliatus  of  Linnaeus,  and  that  they  are  not  Helle- 
bores at  all.  What  we  have  to  do  in  the  first  in- 
stance is  to  dispose  of  another  plant,  H.  fcetidus 
1  h  trifoliatus  of  Linnajus  =  Morison's  niger  tri- 
foliatus  of  Aldina  and  of  Munting  (whose  flowers 
Morison  describes  as  (Vilutc  vir'ules  ct  suhal- 
bidi)  -Gerard's  Newton's  niger  prickly-leaved, 
&c.  We  know  how  quaintly  the  old  flowers  are 
engraved,  and  of  all  which  I  have  seen  none  are  cor- 
rect, but  Morison's  are  by  far  the  best,  and,  taking  I 


letterpress  and  plates  together,  I  should  say  that  all 
these  authorities  intend  to  represent  Viviani's  plant. 
It  is  altogether  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that 
this  is  the  real  point ;  none  of  these  authors  so 
much  as  allude  to  lividus.  The  name  lividus 
occurs  in  Alton's  "  Hortus  Kewensis,''  in  Curtis's, 
and  in  Sweet's,  and  the  only  question  at  issue  is 
whether  Viviani's  argutifolius  and  Curtis's  lividus 
represent  the  same  plant.  Under  greater  diflicul- 
ties  for  lack  of  books  of  reference  i  contested  this 
point,  as  I  before  stated  in  The  Garden,  Vols. 
XVII.  and  XXV.,  and  everything  I  have  since 
seen  or  read  has  confirmed  me  in  the  conviction 
that  lividus  is  a  lost  Hellebore.  I  observe  a 
notice  by  "  K."  in  your  last  number,  page  138; 
but  he  will  excuse  me  in  saying  that  he  bestows 
most  of  his  labour  in  controverting  what  is  not  in 
dispute.  Everyone  knows  that  the  Corsican  plant 
(Viviani's)  is  called  lividus  at  Kew,  and  with  re- 
gard to  Backhouse's  corsicus,  I  have  seen  that  in 
the  York  Nurseries ;  it  also  is  Viviani's,  but 
I  think  "K."  is  in  error  when  he  says  corsicus  is 
not  a  published  name  (see  Willd.  Enum.  Suppl., 
p.  40).  No  one  says  this  plant  is  lost ;  you  may 
have  any  quantity  of  it.  I  have  raised  scores  of 
it  from  seed ;  the  first  true  leaves  are  solid, 
afterwards  on  the  same  plant,  as  I  have  said 
before,  they  "are  solid,  bifid,  even  quadrifid,  bnt 
as  a  rule  trifid."  "  K."  describes  the  plant  as 
having  sometimes  thirty  or  forty  flowers  on  a 
stem  ;  quite  true.  I  have  grown  many  such,  but  I 
never  saw  among  them  any  single  plant  of  which 
it  could  be  said,  as  he  states,  that  "  the  flowers  are 
greenish,  except  on  first  opening  ;  afterwards  they 
attain  a  purplish  colour."  Has  "  K."  ever  seen  such 
a  transformation?  not  thatit would proveanything. 
What  we  should  require  is  a  show  of  probability 
even  that  Curtis,  no  inaccurate  botanist,  would  be 
likely  to  call  his  plant  (for  remember  it  was  his 
own  name  for  it)  the  livid  or  purple  Hellebore, 
because  it  turned  livid  in  its  incipient  decay,  as 
niger  maximus  turns  pink  ;  but  we  must  go  further 
and  believe  that  he  was  so  enamoured  of  his  name 
as  to  persuade  himself  that  the  perfect  flowers, 
the  stems,  and  even  the  young  buds  were  under 
the  purpling  influence  of  this  premature  decay,  and 
that  he  painted  them  accordingly. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  starving  and  stunting 
and  unsuitable  conditions  might  alter  thecolour,  but 
even  theory  could  scarcely  suggest  that  these  causes 
would  be  sufficient  to  transform  a  plant  bearing  on 
a  single  upright  leafy  stem  a  pyramidal  mass  of 
yellow-green  cup-shaped  flowers  into  a  plant 
which  puts  out  branches  at  intervals  up  the  stem 
and  on  each  branch  a  single  drooping  purplish 
bud,  with  the  full  flower  not  rounded  and  cup- 
shaped,  but  with  sharply  pointed  sepals.  The 
foliage  is  so  entirely  different,  that  I  think  it 
needless  to  carry  the  comparison  farther.  I  »  ill 
venture  one  further  remark  as  to  Curtis's  know- 
ledge of  the  plant.  He  would  scarcely  have  ex- 
pressed wonder  that  Linnajus  had  ignored  it  if  he 
had  not  been  familiar  with  it  himself,  and  I  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  quote  from  a  paper 
I  sent  to  The  Garden  last  year  on  •'  HtUe- 
bores,  which  do  we  mean  ?  "  as  follows  : 
"  We  must  remember  Curtis's  opportunities,  as 
well  as  his  accuracy.  His  garden  in  Lambeth 
Marshes  was  within  a  short  distance  of  Kew, 
where,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  assume,  he 
would  make  a  drawing  of  the  identical  lividus 
which  furnished  the  elder  Aiton,  then  still  living, 
with  the  name  published  in  his  '  Hortus  Kewen- 
sis.' " 

Whence  this  eager  desire  to  force  the  name  of 
lividus  upon  the  Corsican  plant  I  cannot  con- 
ceive. It  is  not  the  old  name— that  was  trifolia- 
tus; it  is  not  a  descriptive  name  if  Curtis's  plant  is 
non-existent.  Now,  the  intention  of  argutifolius, 
in  botanist's  Latin,  seems  evident  enough,  though 
I  should  be  sorry  to  vindicate  its  classical  accu- 
racy. Why  not  submit  to  it,  or  revert  to  trifoliatus 
rather  than  clothe  the  unwilling  subject  in  a  garb 
which  it  must  ignominiously  part  with  if  the  lost 
lividus  should  re-appear?  As  to  the  dictum  of 
Cambessides  and  Lindley,  it  may  be  impertinent 
for  amateurs  to  question  their  infallibility,  but 
they  showed  carelessness  at  least  in  their  ignorance 
of  Linnreus's  notice  of  the  plant,  and  they  do  not 
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avowedly  base  their  judgment  upon  any  scientific 
basis,  but  upon  a  comparison  of  Curtis's  and 
Lindley's  plates.  Place  these  two  plates  (Bot. 
Mag,,  plate  72,  and  Bot.  Reg.,  vol.  xsiv.,  54)  before 
100  unprejudiced  people,  and  I  should  not  doubt 
having  99  on  my  side.  1  send  a  single  stem  of 
argntifolius,  which  it  may  be  interesting  to  exa- 
mine with  Curtis  beside  it.  I  send  also  leaves 
with  the  different  numbers  of  lobes  to  which  I 
have  referred.  It  is  the  latest  of  Hellebores  in 
my  garden,  and  the  flowers  are  not  yet  (Tat,  but 
lie  clustered  in  their  sheath  at  the  summit  of  the 
stem.  T.  H.  Aechee-Hind. 

South  Devon. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Anemone   pulgens. — It  is  well  known  that 
this  tuberous-rooted  Windflower  miserably  fails  to 
do  any  good  in  many  gardens  ;  this  is  all  the  more 
to  be  regretted  from  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
another  early  scarlet  flower  for  the  open  garden 
that  will  nearly  match  it  for  effect.     In  every  in- 
stance where  failure  has  occurred  here  the  evil 
has  been  at  the  roots — the  tubers  had  been  eaten, 
or  decay  had  so  honeycombed  them,  that  no  heart 
was  left.     Is  not  this  the  result  of  setting  the 
tubers  in  ground  either  too  freshly  manured  or  too 
long  left  undressed  ?  I  have  fancied  such  to  be  the 
case.     Let  me  give  an  example.     The  land  being 
deemed    hungry  nine  years  ago,    a  four  years' 
course  of  heavy  manuring  was  given  it ;  during 
that  time  it  was  found  that  well-established  plants 
and  trees  were  benefited  by  it,  but  that  many 
bulbs  and  plants  of  the  hardiest  constitution  when 
newly  set  in  it  absolutely  refused  to  start.     This 
did  not  of  course  apply  to  nearly  all,  and  such  as 
were  thought  to  need  it  had  special  care  in  the 
way  of  surrounding  the  roots  with  sand  or  maiden 
loam  when  being  set.     Such  care,  however,  was 
not    deemed    needful    for    this    Anemone,    and 
for  years  new  plantings  dwindled  away,  sometimes 
from   dry  rot,  but  more  frequently  from  being 
eaten  by  grubs  and  other  pests  infesting  manure. 
To  show  that  the  tubers  may  be  improved  by  being 
carefully  lifted    and  placed  in  deeply-dug  soil 
without  manure  being  employed,  a  square  yard 
consisting  of  two  dozen  roots  was  planted  adjoin- 
ing some  Hepaticas.     This  plot  had  been  dressed 
with  "shoddy,"    a    refuse     from    woollen    mills 
largely  charged  with  sulphuric  acid ;  here  from 
the  first  the  Anemones  did  well,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  last  season.     By  chance  we  dug  out  the 
Hepaticas,  which  had  become  very  large,  necessi- 
tating the  lifting  of  a  row  of  the  Anemones,  and 
before  they  were  put  back,  so  far  as  the  spade 
could  work,  deep  digging  was  done.    Now  we  are 
able  to  observe  the  results :  that  lifted  row  has 
twice  the  vigour  of  the  other  plants.    Naturally 
one  must  learn  by  such  accidental  results  ;  doubt- 
less most  hardy  plants  would  be  improved  by  being 
placed  in  newly-dug  and  mellow  soil  with  timely 
liftings ;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  give  such  conditions  to  all ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, well  to  find  out  such  as  really  refuse  to  grow, 
unless  special  treatment  is  given  them,  especially 
kinds  of  the  stamp  of  Anemone  fulgens.     Many, 
I  know,  grow    this    tuberous-rooted  Windflower 
without  the  least   trouble,  but  not  a  few  with 
whom  I  have  met  have  failed  to  get  a  flower,  and 
in  many  cases  hardly  a  leaf. 

COLCHICUMS. — Whatever  may  be  said  for  oi 
against  the  shallow  planting  of  bulbs,  I  think  all 
will  admit  that  it  is  sound  practice  to  set  C'olchi- 
cums  pretty  near  the  surface.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  tendency  of  the  bulbs  is  just  the  opposite 
of  that  of  Ornithogalums,  Alliums,  Crocuses,  Gla- 
diali,  &c.,  whose  progeny  i'sue  and  take  their 
places  a  little  higher  than  the  parent  bulb  ;  at  any 
rate  they  get  no  deeper,  but  this  the  Colchicums 
do  yearly.  Some  clumps  which  had  a  worn-out 
appearance  have  just  been  lifted,  and  from  the 
large  number  of  wrappers,  the  bulbs  must  have 
been  very  old,  whilst  offsets  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. They  could  scarcely  have  been  less  than  a 
foot  from  the  surface,  which  presumably  had 
caused  them  to  deteriorate  in  size  from  a  moderate- 
sized  Jargonelle  Pear  to  that  of  a  Filbert.  Com- 
pared with  the  older  clamps,  the  new  plantings  of 


two  or  three  years  back  (during  which  time  the 
rale  has  been  to  set  them  not  more  than  2  inches 
deep)  show  a  remarkable  contrast  boih  in  leaf 
and  flower.  Some  highly-coloured  doubles  were 
introduced  from  an  old  garden,  and  in  two  seasons 
they  were  so  improved  in  size  and  substance,  that 
their  former  owner  could  not  recognise  them. 
Nothing  special  but  shallow  planting  on  a  raised 
bed  had  been  resorted  to.  It  may  be  worth  while, 
for  those  who  have  a  lot  of  these  useful  balbs,  to 
arrest  their  downward  movement,  at  any  rate  a 
part  of  them,  by  re-planting,  and  this  is  a  good 
time  to  do  it. 

Hbpatica  angulosa.— From  the  various  kinds 
of  H.  triloba  there  may  often  be  gathered  a  few 
solitary  flowers  during  winter,  but  for  a  full 
display  of  bold  and  seasonable  bloom  angulosa  is 
entitled  to  be  placed  as  the  earliest  of  Hepaticas 
In  a  not  over  stiff  loam  where  moisture  settles, 
but  is  not  stagnant,  with  its  roots  between  big 
stones  high  enough  to  shelter  the  tops  from  north 
winds,  big  light  blue  flowers  opened  with  the 
second  month.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  generally 
known  that  this,  the  finest  of  all  Hepaticas,  is  the 
easiest  to  grow ;  not  only  is  it  less  particular  as 
to  soil  and  situation  than  the  others,  but  its  habit 
is  far  more  vigorous,  the  offsets  not  being  so  few 
and  compacted,  but  more  in  the  style  of  under- 
ground stems  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  triloba 
sorts.  These  offsets  become  rooted  their  entire 
length,  thus  either  rapidly  forming  large  masses 
or  affording  a  ready  means  of  propagation ;  one 
thing,  however,  is  needful — the  situation  should 
be  flat  and  moist.  Many  years  ago— six  at  least 
— a  root  was  set  in  a  dry  part  of  the  rockwork  ;  it 
flowers  every  year,  but  the  plant  has  increased  but 
little  in  size,  having  but  six  or  eight  leaves.  The 
proper  time  to  transplant  Hepaticas  is  of  import- 
ance ;  I  would  sooner  divide  and  plant  in  August 
than  at  any  other  time,  but  few  amateurs  care  to 
be  digging  up  roots  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
As  soon  as  the  flowering  is  past  and  before  the 
leaves  grow,  transplant,  say  some,  but  several 
varieties  have  their  young  foliage  well  out  ere  the 
flowers  are  over.  Before  blossoming  I  should 
prefer  to  move  them,  so  as  to  be  a  little  further  oS 
the  drying  March  winds.  Of  course,  the  flower 
crop  would  suffer,  but  not  much ;  besides,  that  is 
not  the  question.  I  have  shifted  Hepaticas  about 
at  all  times  v/ith  little  or  no  injury.  The  chief  care 
should  be  to  protect  the  stringy,  down-beset  roots 
from  drought.  Summer- planted  roots  get  well 
established  and  flower  freely  the  following  season. 

Double  Rockets. — No  matter  how  carefully 
the  rarer  sorts  of  these  are  propagated  in  autumn 
and  tended  during  winter,  unless  about  this  time 
they  are  carefully  looked  after  they  will  not 
thrive  ;  they  may  have  been  kept  good  and  fresh 
up  to  this  time,  when  one  by  one  they  will  drop 
their  leaves  and  dwindle  in  a  puzzling  manner. 
On  carefully  overhauling  them  a  maggot  will  often 
be  found  rolled  up  in  the  tenderest  leaves  in  the 
heart  of  the  plant ;  these  eat  their  way  down  into 
the  juicy  stem,  and  so  cause  the  leaves  to  drop. 
The  damage  they  do  is  but  partial  until  they 
leave  their  down-like  wrappers,  by  which  their 
presence  is  discovered.  Plants  both  in  frames 
and  in  the  open  are  alike  infested — the  Scotch 
kind  as  well  as  the  French  variety,  and  stock 
from  different  sources  are  all  the  same.  Doubt- 
less this  pest  has  something  to  do  with  the  diffi- 
culty so  commonly  experienced  in  keeping  these 
old  favourites  in  our  gardens. 

Cyclamen  Coum.— What  a  treasure  one  feels 
to  have  in  a  little  plant  that  bears  numerous  bril- 
liant flowers  in  midwinter.  High  colour,  purplish 
crimson,  such  as  we  have  in  this  Sowbread,  is  what 
we  want  at  this  season  out  of  doors,  and  small  as 
the  plant  and  flowers  are,  a  dozen  well-established 
corms  are  capable  of  producing  a  charming  effect. 
On  a  sloping  bed  facing  the  south,  but  over- 
shadowed by  the  branches  of  a  young  Apple  tree, 
whose  bole  they  surround,  they  seem  as  happy  as 
can  be  ;  they  do  not  suffer  from  stress  of  weather, 
and  happily  are  exempt  from  molestation  by  either 
the  creeping  or  feathered  tribes,  possibly  on  ac- 
count of  their  bitterness.     The  corms  were  placed 


a  top-dressing  of  sifted  refuse  from  under  the 
potting  bench,  and  after  they  died  down  another 
dressing  of  grit  and  decayed  manure.  Corms  fie5h 
from  the  ground  soon  make  a  start  in  new  quar- 
ters, but  dry  ones  are  less  certain ;  frequently 
canker  sets  in  at  the  crowns,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  rinds,  unnaturally  bone-like,  resemble  snuff- 
boxes as  regards  their  contents.  Surface  planting 
of  dry  corms  is  at  least  a  partial  remedy  against 
this,  but  a  better  plan  still  is  to  set  them  on  a 
mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf -mould  in  a  box, 
which  may  stand  in  the  open  if  there  is  no  frame 
convenience.  Under  these  conditions,  in  a  month, 
or  perhaps  two,  each  corm  will  have  a  set  of  long 
vigorous  fibres  which  carry  the  soil  with  them ; 
in  this  state  they  may  be  permanently  planted 
with  little  fear  as  to  results.  Are  not  the  species 
of  hardy  Cyclamen  getting  much  crossed  ?  The 
free  manner  in  which  they  seed  and  the  way  in 
which  the  blooming  periods  overlap  would  appear 
to  facilitate  crossing ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  varieties 
are  getting  numerous,  and  typical  features  are 
sometimes  supplanted.  The  work  begun  by  Mr. 
Atkins  surely  is  not  finished  ? 

\ViNTEE  CEOCUSEa. — We  have  dainty  foretastes 
of  the  feast  of  the  common  kinds  in  such  as 
Crocus  minimus  and  C.  Imperati,  now  so  perfect 
under  the  present  favourable  weather.  The  genus 
as  a  whole  is  not  difficult  to  cultivate,  but  to 
make  the  most  of  it  for  decorative  purposes  the 
planting  as  regards  position  should  be  carried 
out  with  judgment.  All  the  pains  otherwise 
taken  may  be  rewarded  with  disappointment 
should  a  spell  of  bad  weather  overtake  the  winter 
bloomers.  Shelter  from  wind  without  the  sacri- 
fice of  direct  sunlight  is  the  chief  desideratum ; 
in  such  quarters  they  will  soon  settle  and  help  to 
fasten  our  thoughts  on  the  garden  at  a  time  when 
we  sometimes  forget  it. 

The  dueation  of  many  hardy  plants  is  not  of 
that  fixed  character  under  cultivation  which  one 
would  like.  Soil  and  climate  are  known  to  have 
influenced  many  by  shortening  their  days,  and 
usually  these,  rather  than  such  as  have  their  lives 
prolonged,  have  received  notice.  On  the  other 
hand,  light  warm  soils,  raised  borders,  and  mild 
winters  have  presumably  lengthened  the  span  of 
life  in  several  instances,  and  no  doubt  what  has 
happened  here  will  have  occurred  in  other  gar- 
dens. Yet  few  will  credit  that  the  common 
annual  pot  Marigold,  or  rather  the  variety  called 
Meteor,  is  now  in  its  third  year  having  plenty  of 
foliage  and  woody  stems.  Calandrinia  umbellata 
is  in  its  fourth  year,  though  often  proving  but 
biennial.  Plants  of  Linaria  alpina,  which  seeded 
last  summer,  promise  to  flowei:  early  this  year, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  L.  reticulata,  though 
both  are  annuals.  The  Italian  Garland  Pea 
(Hedysarum  coronarinm),  a  biennial,  is  strong 
and  healthy  in  its  third  year.  All  have  flowered 
each  year,  except  Calandrinia  the  first  season,  and 
all  are  cultivated  either  on  raised  beds  or  on  rock- 
work.  Though  in  the  years  added  to  the  lives  of 
the  plants  just  named  the  bloom  was  of  fine 
quality  and  more  profuse  than  on  younger  plants, 
there  may  not  be  very  much  gained  by  what  must 
be  considered  as  but  a  chance  extension  of  dura- 
tion ;  the  fact  of  cultural  conditions  may  be  worth 
noting.  J.  Wood. 


HELLEBORUS  NIGER  VARIETIES  OR 
HYBRIDS.  . 
If  you  are  not  tired  of  this  subject,  which  after 
all  is  not  one  of  much  importance,  I  would  crave 
a  little  further  indulgence.  In  the  first  place,  I 
beg  to  assure  Mr.  Archer-Hind  that  I  am  not  one 
of  those  "  who  contend  that  the  niger  section  is 
restricted  to  one  species  with  many  varieties,  but 
no  hybrid."  I  am  not  entitled  moreover  to  enter  on 
any  contention  on  this  matter.  I  am  no  botanist — 
merely  a  humble  grower  of  plants,  and  this  ques- 
tion is  one  pertaining  solely  to  botanists.  If  any 
recognised  botanical  authority  decides  that  all  the 
forms  of  H.  niger  are  species,  or  that  they  are  all 
but  varieties  of  one  species,  with  ready  submission 
I  bow  to  either  decision.    All  I  ask  is  that  the 


_  ^  question  be  settled  one  way  or  other.  Although  no 

on  the  surface  until  growth  began  ;  then  they  had  j  botanist,  I  cannot  be  ignorant  that  the  term  hybrid 
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has  come  to  be  used  in  a  wild,  unscientific  manner.  Of 
course.it  properly  means  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
two  species.  Bat  it  is  now  frequently  used  to  ex- 
press simply  the  result  of  artificial  impregnation 
between  two  plants  of  the  self-same  species, 
whereby  some  improvement  in  size,  colour,  or 
shape  has  been  obtained.  Fertilisation  and  hy- 
bridisation have  been  confounded  in  popular 
phraseology.  This  being  the  case,  when  Mr.  I'oe's 
plant  was  described  by  some  as  a  hybrid,  because 
it  had  some  of  the  characteristics  which  are  said 
to  be  peculiar  to  H.  n.  angustifolius  and  some 
peculiar  to  H.  n.  maximus,  I  wished  to  know 
whether  the  term  was  used  scientifically  or 
popularly ;  and  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
solution  of  the  question,  I  asked  if  botanists  of 
recognised  authority  hold  that  there  is  more  than 
one  species  of  H.  niger.  Mr.  Archer-Hind's 
article  (p.  112)  partly  clears  the  ground,  as  he 
allows  that  all  the  forms  of  H.  niger,  except  maxi- 
mus, are  but  varieties.  And  even  as  regards 
maxiinus,  he  does  not  speak  very  decisively.  The 
great  characteristic  which  he  and  others  appear 
to  rely  on  as  a  specific  difference  in  maximus 
is  the  pink-tipped  pistil.  But  I  had  many  blooms 
this  season  of  true  angustifolius  with  very  dis- 
tinctly pink  pistils,  less  pink  than  maximus,  I 
allow,  but  we  cannot  make  a  difference  of  shade  a 
specific  difference.  There  i~  another  argument  of 
Mr.  .Vrcher-Hind's  which,  I  think,  calls  for  a  little 
explanation.  Is  it  quite  fair  to  demand  that 
maximus  shall  be  originated  from  a  self-ferti- 
lised typical  niger  before  maximus  can  be  said 
not  to  be  a  species  ?  Surely  when  any  variation, 
that  one  unexplained  postulate  of  the  Darwinian 
theory,  has  taken  place  in  a  type,  then  we  know 
from  Darwin  that  the  tendency  is  for  that  varia- 
tion to  widen.  Thus,  between  the  more  and  less 
variations  themselves  on  the  one  hand,  and  be- 
tween them  and  the  type  on  the  other,  is  there  not 
a  sufficient  possibility  for  the  origination  of  all  the 
forms  of  H.  niger,  including  maximus  ? 

The  parentage  of  Mr.  Poii's  plant  is  probably 
enough,  as  Mr.  Archer-Hind  says,  but  if  maximus 
itself  be  not  a  species,  on  which  point  I  think 
there  is  room  for  more  proof,  then  Mr.  Poe'a  fine 
form  is  not  strictly  a  hybrid. 

Feedeeick  Tymons. 


Names  of  Hellebores.— In  my  note  to  The 
Garden  (p.  135)  under  this  heading,  I  appear  to 
have  enumerated  only  nine  Asiatic  Hellebores, 
though  I  stated  their  number  to  be  ten.  The  one 
omitted  is  H.  vesicarius,  a  native  of  the  mountains 
of  the  north  of  Syria,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  not  in 
cultivation.  As  regards  varietal  names  of  H. 
niger,  I  find,  on  referring  to  three  nursery  cata- 
logues, no  fewer  than  twelve  Latin  names  belong- 
ing to  this  one  species.  These  do  not  include 
some  in  Sweet's  "  Flower  Garden,"  where,  under 
H.  n.  vernalis,  1  find  as  synonyms  H.  n.  legitimus, 
H.  n.  verus,  and  H.  n.  flore-roseo,  making  sixteen 
Latin  names  for  varieties  found  in  print  with  very 
little  searching.— C.  WoLLEY  DoD,  Edge  Hall, 
Maljjtis. 

A  pretty  flower  garden.— Just  outside 
Bath,  about  half-way  up  Widcombe  Hill,  is  a 
pretty  flower  garden  attached  to  Crowe  Hall, 
which  is  built  upon  a  steep  slope ;  one  side  of  the 
house  overlooks  the  verdurous  vale  of  Lyncombe, 
and  it  is  on  this  side  that  the  flower  garden  is. 
About  the  same  height  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley  is  Prior  Park,  whilom  the  residence  of 
Ealph  Allen,  the  prototype  of  Squire  AUworthy. 
Another  noteworthy  object  in  the  landscape  is  the 
ivied  tower  of  St.  Thomas  a  Beckett's  Church. 
The  ground  is  formed  of  seven  platforms,  rising 
one  above  the  other  like  a  flight  of  steps.  These 
platforms  are  covered  with  Grass  lawn  at  the 
edges  ;  in  the  centres  are  the  flower-beds,  a  dif- 
ferent design  being  used  for  each  staging.  On 
one  side  is  a  balustrade  running  along  the  edge  of 
a  steep  rock ;  on  the  other  a  bank  formed  into  a 
rock  garden,  at  the  top  about  a  foot  high  and  at 
the  opposite  extremity  1 4  feet.  The  colour  of  foU- 
age  and  flowers  was  varied  as  much  as  possible  on 
each  step,  and  all  were  spread  simultaneously  be- 


fore the  delightful  vision  of  a  spectator  whether 
standing  at  the  top  or  bottom.  As  it  happens  at 
Crowe  Hall,  the  balustrade  on  the  one  side  is  a 
n  ecess  i  t  y .  Where  there  was  no  such  need  there  could 
be  another  rock  garden  ;  and  what  could  be  more 
delightful  ?—M.  C. 

Helleborus  abcbasicus.  —  Mr.  Brock- 
bank  (p.  11)0)  states  that  the  varieties  of  H.  ab- 
cbasicus are  all  beautiful,  ranging  as  they  do  from 
pale  to  deep  red.  I  wonder  what  Hellebore  he 
refers  to  7  the  only  figure  that  exists  of  this  species 
is  in  the  Gartenflora  for  1866,  p.  .S3 — a  rich  plum- 
purple.  Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, and  Mr.  Barr  have  for  years  past  been  trying 
to  identify  this  plant,  and  although  last  spring 
they  fixed  upon  a  species  which  fairly  well  matches 
with  the  flower,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  leaf  character 
will  answer.  Some  of  your  readers  may  have 
specimens  that  will  agree  with  Hegel's  figure.  The 
ring  in  H.  torqnatus  is  found  in  several  allies  of 
H.  purpurascens,  but  not  so  conspicuous  as  in  the 
Ijlant   which  was  named  by  Mr.  Archer-Hind. — 

ARGUS. 

Helleborus  lividus, — I  have  been  reading 
with  considerable  interest  the  different  articles  in 
The  Garden  on  Hellebores,  and  as  I  knowa  little 
of  the  family.  I  would  gladly  extend  this  know- 
ledge. "  K."  (p.  138),  says  the  true  H.  lividus  has 
livid  or  purplish  flowers.  Now,  this  is  not  the  H. 
lividus  cultivated  by  Mr.  Barr,  nor  the  plant  Mr. 
Baker  has  so  named  in  his  paper  in  the  Gardeners' 
ChronU-h;  1877,  but  the  Holly-leaved  Corsican 
Hellebore  with  a  green  flower,  and  this  is  Mr. 
Brockbank's  stumbling-block,  and  no  doubt  the 
stumbling-block  of  others  who  try  to  reconcile  the 
name  with  the  plant.  Mr.  Barr  I  know  follows 
Mr.  Baker  in  naming  his  collection,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  if  "  K.'  would  give  a  reference  to 
the  plate  of  H.  lividus  with  the  livid  or  purplish 
flowers,  or  say  where  a  dried  specimen  may  be  seen. 
— L. 

Gentiana  alpina  — There  still  seems  to  be 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  posi- 
tion which  this  Gentian  should  occupy.  In  the 
article  referred  to  by  "  A.  D.  W."  both  G.  alpina 
and  G.  excisa  are  placed  under  G.  acaulis,  not  as 
synonyms,  but  as  allied  forms,  hardly  distinct 
enough  from  a  garden  standpoint  to  warrant 
separation.  In  Nyman's  "  Conspectus  Europaaus, ' 
however,  G.  excisa  is  considered  to  be  a  distinct 
species,  under  which  G.  alpina  is  quoted  as  a 
synonym.  With  the  exception  of  getting  it  pro- 
perly established,  I  have  never  had  any  serious 
difficulty  as  regards  the  cultivation  of  this  little 
gem  ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  less  fastidious  in 
its  requirements  than  our  own  G.  verna.  It 
thrives  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam  on  an  east 
exposure  partially  shaded,  and  although  its  in- 
crease is  hardly  perceptible,  it  forms  sturdy  little 
tufts  in  perfect  health. — D.  K. 

Mossy  la'WTiS. — For  many  years  our  lawns 
were  kept  in  order  by  means  of  a  lawn  mower  pro- 
pelled by  manual  labour,  but  about  eight  years 
ago,  considerable  additions  having  been  made  to 
them,  it  became  necessary  to  have  a  larger 
machine,  which  required  a  pony  to  draw  it.  Now 
it  happens  that  one  part  of  the  old  lawn  was  very 
mossy,  simply  because  the  ground  was  difficult  to 
work,  and  the  little  machine  was  allowed  to  run 
over  it  lightly  ;  in  fact,  two  men  could  not  pull  it 
through  if  the  knives  were  set  low  enough  to  get 
a  good  bite.  This  had  gone  on  so  long,  that  every 
foot-mark  made  an  indention  in  the  Moss.  As 
soon  as  we  got  the  large  machine  to  work,  I 
selected  a  hot,  dry  time  in  July,  and  specially  set 
to  work  to  get  rid  of  the  Moss  by  setting  the 
cutters  rather  low  and  going  over  the  same  ground 
two  or  three  times  until  it  was  pared  down  to  the 
surface.  This  proved  to  be  a  complete  remedy  ; 
the  heat  of  the  sun  quickly  burnt  up  and  destroyed 
the  roots  of  the  SIoss.  For  a  few  weeks  the  lawn 
thus  dealt  with  looked  rusty,  but  it  quickly  re- 
covered its  natural  colour  in  the  autumn.  We 
have  seen  no  Moss  there  since,  but  plenty  of 
Grass.  Lawns  overrun  with  Moss  may  also  be  freed 
from  it  by  means  of  iron  rakes.  They  should  then 
be  sown  with  lawn  Grass  seeds  in  spring. — J.  C.  C. 
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LILIUM   TIGRINUM   SPLENDENS.* 

The  finest  of  the  family  of  Tiger  Lilies  is,  I 
think,  L.  tigrinum  splendens.  For  some  time  in 
this  country  a  fine  form  of  L.  tigrinum  Fortunei 
was  sold  in  error  for  this  variety,  and  was  certifi- 
cated by  the  floral  committee.  A  flower,  how- 
ever, was  sent  over  from  Belgium  wliich  showed 
the  true  form,  and  bulbs  soon  followed.  The  true 
L.  tigrinum  splendens  received  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate in  July,  1872.  Its  principal  distinctions 
are  growth  even  stronger  than  that  of  L.  tigri- 
num Fortunei.  stem  less  woody,  and  flowers 
larger,  with  finer  spots.  When  grown  in  rich  soil 
it  is  a  splendid  Lily  ;  it  is  like  the  old  Tiger  Lily, 
L.  tigrinum  sinense,  magnified  in  all  its  parts.  L. 
tigrinum  Fortunei  is,  I  believe,  used  as  food  in 
Japan ;  very  large  bulbs  of  this  Lily  come  over 
from  time  to  time.  It  U  very  handsome  when  grown 


Bed  of  Tiger  Lilies. 


a  number  in  a  bed.  The  double  variety  of  L.  tigri- 
num requires  to  be  well  grown  to  at  all  show 
its  full  beauty.  A  good  authority  once  said  that 
he  could  not  understand  why  I  admired  it  so 
much.  My  answer  was,  wait  till  you  grow  it  pro- 
perly. Next  season  he  fully  admitted  its  merits. 
It  has  a  different  shade  of  colour  from  that  of  the 
other  Tiger  Lilies,  and  the  larger  it  is  grown  the 
more  beautiful  it  shows  itself.  A  bed  of  it  this 
season  at  Oakwood  almost  rivalled  L.  tigrinum 
splendens.  L.  tigrinum  jucundum,  the  Tiger  Lily 
having  no  stem  bulbs,  is  probably  a  Japanese 
hybrid  ;  it  is  generally  smaller  in  all  its  parts 
than  the  rest  of  the  family,  but  is,  I  think,  the 
most  graceful.  It  is  beautiful  in  a  nosegay.  When 
grown  in  moist  loam  its  height  is  much  increased. 
We  find  that  all  the  Tiger  Lilies  thrive  best  in  a 
mixture  of  black  vegetable  soil  and  loam,  and 
that  they  are  not  particular  as  to  sun  or  shade. 
George  F.  Wilson. 
Seatherbanli,  Weybridge. 

Species  and  varieties  of  Lilies. — We  take 
the  opportunity  of  supplementing  our  plate  this 
week  with  the  following  translation  of  an  ex- 
haustive list  of  the  species  and  varieties  of  culti- 
vated Lilies,  compiled  by  JI.  J.  d'Hoop,  a  Belgian 
amateur,  residing  at  Ghent,  who  has  kindly  placed 
it  at  our  disposal.  As  may  be  seen,  it  is  a  care- 
ful compilation  from  various  sources,  and  one 
which  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

*  Dran-n  in  Mr.  J.  Stevens'  garden,  Grasmere,  Kyfleet,  in 
September. 
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THE  GENUS   LILIUM. 
Various  botanists,  and  especially  Messrs.  End- 
licher,  Charles  Koch,  De  Cannart  d'Hamale,  and 
J.  G.  Baker,  have  suggested  the  division  of  the 
genus   Liliam  into  groups  or  sub-genera.     The 
following  table  summarises  the  last  classification 
adopted  by  Mr.  J.  G  l!;iker  in  his  "Synopsis  of 
all  the  known  Lilies,"  published  in  1875. 
I.— Sab-genus     Caediocrinum    (leaves     heart- 
shaped).     Types  — L.  cordifolium,  L.  gigan- 
teum. 
It. —Sub -genus      Eulikion      (flowers      fannel- 
shaped).      Types — L.  longiflorum,   L.  can- 
didam,  L.  Washingtonianum. 
lit. — Sub-genus    Akchelirion    (flowers  open). 
Types— L.    tigrinum,     L.    speciosum,      L. 
auratum. 
IV.— Sub-genus      Isolieion     (flowers      erect). 
Types— L.  crocenm,  L.  concolor,  L.   phila- 
delphicum.* 
v.  — Sub -genus      Maetagon     (flowers     turban- 
shaped).  Types— L.  Martagon,  L.  superbum, 
L.  pomponium,  L.  polyphyllum,  &c. 
Messrs.  Endlicher  and  De   Cannart  d'Hamale 
make  a  special  sub-genus  of  the  Lilies  which  have 
tunicated  bulbs  (doubtful  Lilies,  approaching  the 
Ffitillaries)  under  the  name  of  Ameilirion,  cor- 
responding to  the   NoTHOLiRiON  group  of   Mr. 
Biker,  who  considers  them  to  be  true  Fritillarie.«; 
such  are :  L    Thompsonianum,  L.  camchatchense, 
&c.t 

Everything  relating  to  the  history,  description, 
and  culture  of  these  beautiful  flowers  will  be 
found  in  the  monographs  of  the  genus  LiLlUM 
written  by  Messrs.  D.  Spae,  De  Cannart  d'Hamale, 
Djchartre,  Wal'ace,  and  others,  together  with 
the  articles  on  the  subject  which  have  appeared 
in  numerous  horticultural  journals  f 

The  alphabetical  list  which  follows  has  no  more 
ambitious  aim  than  that  of  facilitating  the  studies 
of  young  amateurs  amid  the  perplexing  maze  of 
the  synonyms  which  are  applied  to  some  Lilies, 
and  of  the  conflicting  opinions  which  exist  as  to 
the  specific  character  of  many  others.  It  is,  in 
fact,  only  a  general  list,  with  brief  notes,  drawn 
up  from  the  excellent  works  enumerated  in  the 
note  below.  J 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  THE  SPECIES  AND 
VARIETIES  OF  LILIUM. 
LiLiUM  ABCHASicuM  (II.) — (Hort.  Leicht.,with 
a    note  of  (?§);  Baker's  "Synopsis,"  sub-sp.  5; 

*  Endlicher  makes  of  L.  philadelphicum  and  L  Catesbai 
a  special  sub-genus  under  the  name  of  PsEUDoLiRtoN 
(Lilies  which  have  the  segmenti  of  the  perianth  narrowed 
in  the  lower  part  into  a  long  claw)  To  this  subgenus  M. 
De  Cannart  d'Hamale  also  refers  L.  daiuicum  or  diivu- 
ricum. 

t  The  Roman  numeral  after  the  specific  names  in  the 
following  alphabetical  list  Indicates  the  sub-genus  to 
which  the  species  is  referred,  according  to  Mr.  Baker's 
classiflcatiou,  the  sub-genus  or  group  Ambilibion  (Notho- 
LIKION)  being  denoted  by  the  numeral  VI. 
X  D.  Spae,  Mnnoire  sur  lea  espiices  (lu  genre  lAn. — Pub- 
lished in  the  19th  vol.  of  the  "  M^moirea  couronn^s" 
of  the  Belgian  Royal  Academy,  1847. 
De  Cannart  d'Hamale,  Monographie  historique  et  UtUrairc 

ties  Lis,  Malines,  1870. 
P.  Duchartre,  of  the  Institute,  &c.,  Observations  Bur  le 
genre  Lis.      Ann.  de  la  Soc.    cent.   hort.    de    France 
(printed  in  a  separate  volume  of  142  pages).     Paris, 
imp.  hort.  de  Donnaud. 
Dr.  Wallace,  Notis  on  Lilies  and  their  Culture,  Colchester, 

1879. 
Prot.  Dr.  K.  Koch,  Das  Geschlecht  der  Lilien,  in  Wochen- 

schrift,  1^70. 
J.  G.  Baker,  A  New  Si/nopsis  of  all  the  kiiown  Lilies,  in 

Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1874. 
J.  H.  Krelage,   Notice  sur  qitelqii^s  espices  et  vuriH^s  de 

Lis,  Haarlem,  1874. 
Ch.  Morren,  Histoire  titt^raire  et  scientifique  des  Tu'i  les, 
Jacinthes,   Narcisses,   Lis,   et  Fritillaires,  Bruxelles' 
1842,  &c. 
Elwes,  H.  J.,  Monograph  of  the  genus  Liliuni,  1880. 

§  M.  Duchartre,  in  hii  excellent  "  Observations  sur 
le  genre  Lis  "  ( Paris,  1870),  reproduces  the  list  of  species 
grown  by  M.  Max  Leichtlin,  a  distinguished  amateur  gar- 
dener, and  the  head  of  an  important  manufactory  at 
Carisruhe.  In  this  list  M.  Leichtlin  indicates  by  the  note 
of  (?)  that  the  designation  of  a  species  or  variety  is  more  or 
less  doubtful,  and  by  the  note  of  (!)  that  the  species  or 
variety  is  well  established.  It  must,  however,  be  taken 
into  account  that  this  list  is  now  somewhat  out  of  date. 


Wallace,  "  Notes  on  Lilies,"  p.  131,  &c.).— A  form 
or  variety  of  L.  longiflorum. 

L.  APPINE  (VI.)— (Roem.  and  Sch.,  s.  vii.,  -100  ; 
Spae,  M6m.,  p.  25).— This  plant  apparently  should 
be  referred  to  L.  camschatoense. 

L.  Akasim-juri  (IV.)— Duchartre,  O'os.,  p.  42). 
—The  Japanese  name  of  L,  Fartheneion  (the 
Virgin's  Lily— Juri-Lis). 

L.  ALBANicuM  ( V.) — (Griesbaoh,  Spicileg.  fl. 
Rumel.,  ii„  p.  387);  Schur.  Transyl.,  062;  Wall., 
"Notes,"  pp.  180-181;  ibid.,  p.  113,  with  bulb 
figured;  Dach.,  p.  19) ;  also  L.  alb.ixum,— These 
two  names  probably  refer  to  the  same  species,  but 
Dr.  Wallace  appears  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the 
albanum  of  Leichtlin  is  a  species  peculiar  to 
Transylvania  (where  it  is  found  in  large  quantities 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verespatch),  and  coming 
very  near  the  L.  pyrenaicum  of  Gouan,  while  L. 
albanicum,  which  is  found  in  Macedonia,  should 
be  considered  a  form  or  variety  of  L.  chalcedoni- 
cum. 

L.  ALBUM  (II.)— (Bauch.,  Pin.,  76  ;  Swert.,  fl., 
t.  45). — An  old  name  for  L.  candidum. 

L.  sp.  Alleghaxies?— (Hort.  Amer.).— Adver- 
tised under  this  name  at  the  price  of  two  dollars 
in  the  catalogue  (1882)  of  Messrs.  Woolson  and 
Co.,  nurserymen,  Passaic,  New  Jersey. 

L.  ALTERXANS  (IV.)— (Hort.;  Baker  and  Dyer, 
Giirdfiiers'  Chronicle,  1872,  p.  1356,  amongst  the 
given  species  of  L.  elegans  as  var.  Thunherjiia- 
num  brevifolium  ;  Wallace,  "  Notes,"  p.  l.Jtt  and 
161^. — A  variety  of  L.  Thunbergianum,  passing 
under  the  names  of  L.  T.  brevifolium,  L.  T  f  algens- 
maculatum,  L.  T.  fulgens-alternans,  &c. 

L.  ALTissiMUM  (V.)  — (Hort.).  —  A  synonym 
(seldom  used)  for  L.  excelsum,  and  also  for  L. 
testaceum  and  L.  Isabellinnm. 

L.  ALUTACEUM  (IV.) -(Baker  and  Dyer,  under 
this  name;  Wallace,  "  Notes,"  pp.  160,  161) — A 
variety  of  L.  Thunbergianum,  otherwise  known  as 
L.  Thunbergianum  aureum-nigromaculatum. 

L.  ANDINUM  (IV.)— (Nuttall,  GeD.,i.,221 ;  Pursh, 
"  Flora  of  S.  America,"  p  220,  under  the  name  of 
L.  umbellatum,  Bot.  Reg.,  pi.  5tU  ;  Duch.,  p.  86). 
— A  form  or  variety  of  L.  philadelphicum,  de- 
scribed by  Pursh  under  the  name  of  umbellatum, 
and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  L.  umbellatum 
of  gardeners.  It  is  mentioned  in  American  cata- 
logues as  a  synonym  of  L.  Wansharaioum . 

L.  ANGUSTiFOLiuM  (V.)  —(Miller,  Diet.,  No.  6). 
— Corresponds  to  the  L.  pomponium  of  Linnteus. 
According  to  Baker,  it  is  a  variety  of  this  Lily 
with  very  narrow  one-ribbed  leaves. 

L.  ANGUSTIFOLIUM  (IV.)— (Catesb.,  Carol.,  iii., 
pi.  8  ;  Spae,  Mem.,  syn.  p.  19). — The  Lily  described 
by  Catesby  under  the  name  of  L.  angustifolium 
fl.-rubro-singulare,  should,  according  to  Spae,  be 
referred  to  L.  dauricum. 

L.  ARMENIACUM  (IV.) — (Baker and  Dyer,  under 
this  name;  Wallace,  "Notes,"  pp.  160,  161). — A 
▼ariety  of  L.  Thunbergianum,  which  comes  very 
near  L.  Thunbergianum  venustum  (L.  venustnm, 
Spae).  The  flowers  are  of  an  apricot  shade  and 
without  spots. 

L.  ATROSANGUINEUM  (IV.)  — (Hort. ;  Baker  and 
Dyer,  under  this  name). — A  variety  of  L.  Thun- 
bergianum, introduced  in  the  first  instance  from 
Japan  by  Siebold  (Ann.,  p.  32),  and  coming  near 
L  Thunb.  fulgens  (L.  fulgens  of  Spae).  Baker 
gives  it  as  a  synonym  of  L.  Thunb.  corusoans,  and 
considers  as  a  sub- variety  of  it  the  L.  hasmato- 
chrum  of  Lemaire. 

L.  AUEANTIACUM  (IV.)— (Siebold,  Ann.,  1844,  p. 
32). — A  synonym  for  L.  Thunbergianum  aurantia- 
cum,  and  regarded  as  the  type  of  L.  Thunbergia- 
num at  the  time  when  L.  fulgens  and  L.  venus- 
tum (or  elegans)  were  ranked  as  distinct  species. 
L.  AURANTi.^cuM  (IV.)— (Dumont  de  Courset). 
— Corresponds  to  L.  croceum,  which  still  passes 
under  the  former  name  among  some  Dutch  nur- 
serymen. 

L.  AURANTiu.M  (IV.) — (Loudon).— Also  corre- 
sponds to  L.  croceum. 

L.  AURATUM  (III.)  —  (Lindley,  Oardeners' 
Chronicle,  1862  ;  Fl.des  Series, vol. xv.,  57 ;  Wallace, 


"Notes,"  pp.  151,  152,  &c.).--This  species,  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  genus,  was  introduced 
from  Japan  into  the  United  States  by  Gordon 
Dexter  in  1860,  and  two  years  later  into  Europe 
by  Messrs.  Veitoh.  It  has  the  synonyms  of  L. 
Dexteri  and  L.  speciosum  imperiale.  Its  principal 
varieties  are  L.aurat.cruentum(Wallace,  "Notes," 
p.  151),  a  dwarf  form  in  which  the  bands  and 
spots  of  the  flowers  are  of  a  chestnut-red  colour  ; 
L.  aurat.  Emperor  (Wall.,  "  Notes,"  p.  152),  a  very 
handsome  variety,  which  has  the  flowers  tinged 
with  pink  like  those  of  L.  speciosum  ;  L.  aurat.  fas- 
ciculatum  (Wall.,  "Notes,"  p.  151),  a  flat-stemmed 
variety,  bearing  from  thirty  to  100  flowers, 
which  are  usually  of  smaller  size  than  those 
of  the  type.  L.  aurat.  macrantbum  (Catal. 
Krelage,  Van  Houtte,  &c.),  in  which  the  flowers 
are  of  large  size,  with  broad  divisions ;  L.  aurat. 
pictum  (Wall.,  "  Notes,"  p.  152),  in  which  only  the 
extremities  of  the  petals  are  tinged  with  bright 
carmine  ;  L.  aurat.  rubro-pictum  (ibid.,  p.  152),  a 
handsome  variety,  in  which  the  yellow  band 
passes  in  the  upper  part  into  carmine-red  ;  L.  aurat. 
rubro-vittatum  (ibid.,  p.  151),  in  which  both  the 
band  and  the  spots  of  the  flowers  are  carmine-red  ; 
L.  aurat.  virginale  (ibid.,  p.  152),  in  which  the 
flowers  are  of  a  pure  white  colour  with  yellow 
band  and  a  few  scattered  yellowish  spots ;  L. 
aurat.  Wittei  (ibid,  p.  152),  with  pure  white 
flowers.  This  variety  was  at  first  regarded  as  a 
distinct  species  (see  L.  Wittei). 

L.  AUREU.M  (IV.)-(Paikinson,  Parad.).— Cor- 
responds to  L.  croceum. 

L.  AUTUMXALE  (V  )— (Lodd.,  Bot.  Cab  ,  p.  335). 
— A  synonym  of  L.  carolinianum,  L.  Michauxi,  or 
L.  Michauxianum. 

L.  AVENACEUM  (V.)— (Maximow.,  Gart.fl.,  1865; 
De  Cann.  d'Ham.  Hist.  Litt.  des  Lis.,  pp.  104, 
105 ;  Duch.,  p,  26  ;  Wall.,  "Notes,"p.  171  ;  ibid.,  p. 
108  (bulb  figured). — A  very  handsome  Lily,  coming 
near  L.  Martagon,  but  with  orange  or  scarlet 
flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Kamtschatka,  Man- 
shuria,  Japan,  &c.,  and  derives  its  specific  name 
of  avenaceuin  from  the  shape  of  the  scales  of  the 
bulb,  which  resemble  grains  of  Oats  (Arena). 

L.  Bakeei  (III.  or  V.)— (Elwes'  Monog.,  p.  40). 
— Identical  with  L.  Maximowiczi  Bakeri.  From 
the  figure  of  this  variety  given  by  Mr.  Elwes  it 
appears  to  be  smaller  in  all  its  parts  than  the 
type. 

L.  Barrianum  (II.)— (Elwes,  Monog.,  pi.  14).— 
Identical  with  L.  Krameri  Barrianum.  A  variety 
described  by  Mr.  Elwes  as  of  dwarfer  habit  than 
the  type.  Mr.  Elwes  classes  both  the  L.  Bella- 
donna of  Baker  and  the  L.  Elisabethfe  of  Leichtlin 
under  the  name  of  "  Kramer's  Lily,"  which  he 
considers  to  be  the  trueL.  japonicum  of  Thunberg 
(Fl.  jap  ,  133).  He  recalls  the  circumstance  of  the 
Japanese  Government  having  sent  to  the  Vienna 
Exhibition  in  1874  a  large  collection  of  Lilies  and 
figures  of  Lilies  from  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Miaco, 
and  states  that  amongst  the  varieties  of  L. 
japonicum  one  of  the  finest  was  a  plant  which  he 
saw  in  flower  in  M.  Leichtlin's  garden  in  1875 
under  the  name  of  L.  Elisabethfe. 

L.  Bartb.vmi  (II)--(Nutt.  Herb).  -A  synonym 
for  L.  Washingtonianum. 

L.  Batemaxni.b  (IV.) -(Baker,  44th  species; 
Wall.  "Notes,"  p.  177;  The  Garden,  Vol.  XV., 
p.  39) ;  also  named  L.  Batemanni  and  L.  Talsta- 
juri. — A  late-flowering  Japanese  species,  with  the 
habit  of  L.  croceum,  and  bearing  an  umbel  of 
flowers  of  a  uniform  apricot  colour. 

L.  Batisua  (II.)  —  (Hamilton,  Not.  man. ; 
Duch.,  p.  67). — An  East  Indian  Lily,  discovered 
by  Fr.  Hamilton  at  Narainbetty,  and  referred  by 
D.  Don  in  his  "  B'lora  of  Nepaul  "  to  the  L. 
japonicum  of  Thunberg.  M.  Duchartre  considers 
it  identical  with  L.  tubiflorum  (L.  Wallichianum 
and  L.  neilgherrense  of  R.  Wright).  Baker 
mentions  it  as  a  synonym  of  the  L.  Wallichianum 
of  Rcemer  and  Schultes.  Others  refer  it  to  the  L 
odorum  of  Planchon  (the  L.  japonicum  of  nursery- 
men). 

L.  Belladonna (11.)— (Leichtlin;  Baker,  12th 
species). — This  Lily,  which  has  been  classed  by 
Baker  under  the  sub-genus  Eulirion,  appears  to 
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be  a  cro39  between  L.  speoiosum  and  L.  longi 
florum.  In  its  general  appearance  it  resembles  L. 
candidum,  but  its  flowers  are  tinged  with  dark 
red.     It  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Japan. 

L.  BiAKO  (II.)— (Hort.  jap.).— The  Japanese 
name  for  L.  longiflorum. 

L.  BicoLOR  (IV.)— (Hort. ;  Moore,  Fl.  Mag.,  f 
101)  — A  variety  of  L.  Than^ergianum,  synony- 
mous with  L.  Thnnb.  pictum,  Hort.  Sieb. 

L,  nicoLOR  (IV.)-(Hort.).  — See  L.umbellatum 
bicolor, 

L.  uiLiGULATUM(IV.)— (Hort. ;  Wall.,  "Notes,'' 
p.  I'il). — A  variety  of  L.  Thanbergianum,  synony- 
mous with  L.  Thunberg.  aurantiaeum  mnltidorum, 
and  also,  according  to  Wallace,  with  L.  Thunberg. 
Eangnineum. 

L.  Bloomerianfm  (V.)— (Hort. ;  Baker,  as  a 
syn.  of  L.  Humboldti ;  Wall.,  "  Xotes,"  p.  1(59). — 
Appears  to  be  identical  with  the  L.  Humboldti  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  although  it  is  still  described  by 
Dutch  nurserymen  as  a  distinct  species  or  variety 
(see  Krelage's  catalogue). 

L.  Bloomeriaxum  ocellatum  —  (Kellogg. 
Proc.  Calif.  Acad.,  p.  88,  f.  4;  Wall.,  "Notes," 
pp._  2.5  and  170). — A  variety  of  the  preceding, 
which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  island  of  Santa 
Rosa,  California.  The  purple  spots  on  the  flowers 
are  each  surrounded  by  a  yellow  circle,  whence 
the  name  ocellatum  or  eyed.  The  plant  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  Santa  Rosa  form  of  L. 
Humboldti. 

L.  BouEGiEi  (V.)— (Baker;  Wall., Not.,  p.  166). 
— A  form  or  variety  of  L.  pardalinumcoourring  on 
tlie  shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg. 

L.  BREVIKOLIUM  (IV.)— (Baker  and  Dyer, 
under  this  name ;  Wall.,  Not,  p.  159).— A  variety 
of  L.  Thunbergianum,  distinguished  by  its  very 
short,  thick,  broad  leaves,  &o. 

L.  BEOU.SSAKTI  (III.)— (Morren,  Mem.  Acad, 
Boy.,  Bruxelles,  1834). — A  synonym  for  L.  speoio- 
sum album  (L.  lancifolium  album,  Hort.). 

L.BROwxi(II.)-(Hort.;  "Flore  desSerres," vol. 
i ,  p.  2.57,  and  vol.  xxi..  p.  151  ;  Dnch.,  pp.  25,  26, 
&c. ;  Wall.  Not.,  p.  134  ;  ibid.,  p.  90  (bulb  figured). 
—The  origin  of  this  plant  is  unknown.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  F.  E.  Brown,  a  nurseryman  of 
Slough,  near  Windsor,  who  first  described  it  in 
his  catalogues.  The  flowers  are  long  and  whitei 
tinged  on  the  outside  with  purplish  brown. 

L.  BULBIFERVM  (IV.)— (Linn.,  Sp.  PI.,  i.,  433  ; 
Wall,  Not.,  p.  156,  &o.).— A  species  originally 
from  the  south  of  Europe,  in  cultivation  since  the 
si.xteenth  century,  and  producing  bulbs  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  Its  varieties  are  L.  bulb,  um- 
bellatum  (Fisch.  and  LalL,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1018); 
L.  bulb,  latifolium  (Fisch.  and  LalK) ;  L.  bulb, 
ramosum  (Fisch.  and  Lall.);  L.  bulb,  foliis  varie- 
gatis  (Hort.);  L.  bulb,  flore-pleno  (Bauhin,  p. 
77);  L.  bulb,  flore-albo  ?  (Miller,  Diet.  No.  4). 
These  six  varieties,  which  are  described  by  D. 
Spae  in  his  "  Memoire  "  under  a  great  number  of 
synonyms,  are  no  longer  to  be  met  with  in  gar- 
dens. It  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether  a  white- 
flowered  variety  of  this  species  has  ever  existed, 
as  this  colour  is  not  known  to  occur  in  any  Lilies 
which  bear  erect  flowers.  Besides  the  foregoing 
there  are  also  L.  bulb,  sibiricnm  splendens  (Kre- 
lage.  Cat.  1876-1877),  described  as  having  yellow 
flowers,  edged  with  orange,  and  L.  bulb,  humile 
(Miller,  Diet.,  No.  4  ;  Wall.,  Not,  p.  157),  a  dwarf 
form  with  narrow  leaves. 

The  garden  forms  of  L.  umbellatum  come  very 
near  those  of  L.  bulbiferum,  except  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  very  rare  occurrence  that  they  produce 
even  a  few  scattered  bulbils  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves. 

L.  BULBIFERUM  (IV.)-(Redonte,  f.  210;  Pcrs., 
Syn.,  i.,  358  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  p.  36).— The  Lily  described 
aal  figured  bytheforegoingauthorities corresponds 
to  L  croceum. 

L.  BULBiFERUM(IV.)—(Thunb.,  Trans,  in  Linn., 
ii.,  133).— Appears  to  correspond  to  L.  Thunber- 
gianum. 

L.  BULBiFERUu  (IV.)— (Thunb..  Flor.  jap.,  134). 
—Corresponds  to  the  true  L.  lancifolium  of  Thun- 


berg (a  bulb-bearing   Lily  which  has  never  yet 
been  introduced  into  cultivation). 

L  BULBiFERU.M  (IV.)— (Ait.,  Hort.  Kew.,  ii., 
241)  — Corresponds  to  L.  dauricum. 

L  BusCHiAxi'.M  (IV.)— (Lodd,  Bot.  Cab.,  p. 
1628). — See  L.  pulchellum  Buschianum. 

L.  BrscHTAxr.M  (IV.)— (Leichtlin).  — Should 
probably  be  referred  to  the  L.  pulchellum  of 
Fischer. 

L.  Buschianum  nanum  (IV.)— (Leichtlin).— 
Corresponds  to  the  L.  Buschianum  of  Loddigts. 

L.  Buschianum  geaxdiflorum  (I\^.)  — 
(Leichtlin). — A  variety  of  L.  pulchellum  or  of  L. 
Buschianum :  perhaps  identical  with  the  L  sini- 
cum  of  Lindley. 

L.  byzaxtinum  (III.)— (Swerts-Floril.,  t.  xlv) 
— Corresponds  to  L.  peregrinum.  L.  chalcedo- 
nicum  also  is  sometimes  found  under  this  name 
(see  Krelage's  "  Notice,"  -to  ) 

L.  CALiFORNicuM  (V.)— (Lind.,  Fl.  Mag.,  1872, 
p.  33  ;  Baker,  under  L.  pardalinum  ;  Wall.,  Not., 
p.  166). — A  species  which  comes  very  near  the  L 
pardalinum  of  Kellogg,  and,  according  to  Baker, 
is  a  variety  of  that  Lily.  Several  botani.sts,  how. 
ever,  consider  L.  californicum  and  L.  pardalinum 
identical. 

L.  CALLOSUM  (V  )— (Sieb.  and  Zucc. ;  Thunb., 
Fi.  jap.,  134,  under  the  name  of  L.  pomponium; 
Wall.,  Not.,  p.  181  ;  ibid.,  p.  107  (bulb  figured).— 
A  very  distinct  species,  in  the  style  of  L.  tenui- 
folium,  but  with  a  much  more  slender  habit  and 
small  scarlet  flowers.  L.  pumilum  of  Eegel  and 
L.  stenophyllum  of  Baker  are  both  to  be  referred 
to  this  species. 

L.  CAiiTSCHATCExSE  (Vt.)— (Gawl.,  Bot.  Mag., 
p.  1216;  Kegel,  "Gartenflora,"  p  173;  "Flore  des 
Serres,"  vol,  xii.,  pi.  101  ;  De  Cann.  d'Ham,,  p.  66, 
&c,)  — Synonymous  with  the  Fritillaria  camtschat- 
censis  of  Gawler,  Fischer,  and  Kiiuth  and  the 
Ambilirion  camtschatcense  of  Swert.  L.  quadri- 
folium  of  Meyer  also  corresponds  to  this  species, 
which  is  further  known  under  the  names  of  Sarana 
Lily,  Small  Black  Lily,  Blue  Lily,  &c. 

L.  CAMTSciiATicuii  (IV.)  — (Hort, ;  Krelage, 
Cat.,  1876,  1877).— Sometimes  also  passing  under 
the  name  of  L.  camtschatcense.  A  sub-species 
or  variety  of  L.  croceum  was  formerly  grown  under 
both  these  names.  (See  especially  Krelage  and 
some  old  Dutch  catalogues.) 

L.  CAXADEy,SE  (V.*)-(Linn.,  Sp.  4.35 ;  Wall., 
Sot.,  p.  103;  ibid.,  p.  110  (bulb  figuied).— A 
native  of  Canada  and  Virginia,  and  cultivated  in 
Europe  since  the  year  1629.  Its  principal  varie- 
ties are  : — 

L.CAXADEXSE  SUPEEBUM  (V.)— (Elwes,  Mon., 
pi.  27). — Mr.  Elwes  gives  a  figure  of  this  variety, 
which  he  says  is  more  robust,  more  free  flower- 
ing, and  finer  than  the  type,  and  bears  from  three 
to  eight  flowers  intermediate  between  those  of  L 
canadense  and  L.  superbum.  He  also  gives  a 
figure  of  a  variety  of  L.  canadense  with  very 
narrow  and  much-recurved  petals,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hanson,  is  very  abundant  on  Long 
Island,  New  York. 

L  canadense  rubrum  (Bot.  Maf'.,t.  858, under  the 
name  of  L.  canadense  fl.  rubicundis ;  Red  ,  Lil.,  pi. 
301),  L.  canadense  flavum  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  800;  Fl.des 
Serres,  vol.  xi.,  p  203),  L.  canadense  flavo-rubrnm 
(Hort,,  Krelag.,  Cat,).— Hooker  distinguishes  L. 
canadense  uniflorum  and  L.  c.  pluriflorum.  There 
are  also  several  Lilies  which  are  considered  by 
some  authorities  to  be  mere  varieties  of  L.  cana- 
dense, but  which  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  as 
sub-species  or  different  forms. 

L.  CAXADEXSE  Hartwegi  (V,)— (Baker,  Gard. 
Cbrou,187I,  321  ;  Duch.,  pp.  123-124).— A  Lily 
found  in  1S48  by  Hartweg  on  the  mountains  of 
Santa  Cruz,  California,  and  considered  by  Baker 
to  be  identical  with  the  L.  Roezli  of  Kegel, 
"Gartenflora,"  f.  107. 

L.  CAXADEXSE  Mixus  (V.)— (Wood,  Proc.  Acad. 
Phil.,  1868,  166).— Referred  by  Baker  to  the  L. 
canadense  parviflorum  of  Hooker  and  the  L.  Saji 
of  Nut  tall. 


•  All  the  Lilies  of  the  canadense  section  have  their  leaves 
in  whorls. 


L.  CAXADEXSE  OCCIDEXTALE  (V.)— (Lindley 
and  Paxton  ;  Galcotti,  Journ.  Hort.  Prat.,  1852-53  ; 
Hooker,  "  Flora  of  N.  America). — A  Californian 
variety  or  sub-species,  with  flowers  larger  than 
those  of  the  type  and  heavily  spotted  with 
brownish  red,  i:c. 

L.    CAXADEXSE    PARVIFLORUM    (V.)  — (Hookef, 

Flora  of  N.  Amer.,  281 ;  Wood,  Proc  Acad.  Phil., 
under  the  name  of  L.  canadense  minus  ;  Fl.  des 
Serres,  vol.  xxi,,  pi.  71,  under  the  name  of  L. 
parvum  var.  flore  luteo  (?) ;  Wall.,  Not.,  pp.  164-65  ; 
Nultall,  under  the  name  of  L.  Sayi). — The  L.  par- 
viflorum (L.  canad.  parvifl.)  of  Hooker  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  L.  parvum  (L.  canad. 
parvum)  of  Kellogg  and  Regel,  although  they 
resemble  each  other  very  closely.  The  former  is 
a  native  of  Columbia  and  Oregon,  while  the  latter 
is  found  on  the  mountains  of  Sierra  Nevada,  Cali- 
fornia. They  are  both  charming  Lilies,  with  very 
small,  bell-shaped,  pendent,  dotted  flowers. 

L.  CAXADEXSE  PAR^TIM  (V.)— (KelL,  Proc. 
Calif.  Acad.,  ii.,  t.  52 ;  Regel,  Gartenfl.,  t.  725 ; 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6146  ;  Fl.  des  Serres,  vol.  xxi.,  pi.  71 
(the  reddish  flowered  variety) ;  "Wall.,  Not.,  pp. 
164-165;  ibid.,  p.  110  (bulb  figured). —Synony- 
mous with  L.  parvum,  but  not  to  be  confounded 
with  L.  parviflorum  (see  preceding  paragraph). 
Krelage,  in  his  catalogue  for  1876-1877,  announces 
several  varieties  of  L.  parvum,  raised  in  his  esta- 
blishment— a  proof  that  this  species  will  become 
greatly  modified  when  raised  from  seed. 

L.  CAXADEXSE  PUBEEULUII  (V.)— (Wood,  PrOC. 
Acad.  Phil.,  1868,  p.  166;  Torrey,  under  the  name 
of  L.  puberulum  ;  Baker,  as  a  variety  of  L.  Hum- 
boldti;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  170).— Identical  with  the 
L.  puberulum  of  Torrey.  Baker  considers  it  a 
variety  of  L.  Humboldti,  in  which  the  stem  and 
the  undersides  of  the  leaves  are  downy.  It  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  L.  puberulum,  Hort.  Leicht 
(also  known  as  L.  pallidifolium),  which  Baker 
describes  as  a  variety  of  L.  pardalinum. 

L.  CAXADEXSE  Walkeei  (V.)  — (Wood,  under 
this  name ;  Baker,  as  the  second  variety  of  L. 
canadense  ;  Wall ,  Not.  p.  164). — Also  known  as 
L.  Walked.  A  Californian  Lily  placed  by  Baker 
amongst  the  varieties  of  L.  canadense. 

L.  CAXDIDUM  (II.)— (Linn.,  Sp.  plant,  i.,  433; 
Thunb.,  Fl.  jap.,  133;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  139,  &c.).— 
One  of  the  oldest  Lilies  in  cultivation,  universally 
known,  and  always  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful.  Its  principal  varieties  are,  L.  candidum 
striatum  (Fl.  des  Serres,  vol.  vii.,  p.  247),  also 
known  as  L.  candidum  maculatum  and  L.  can- 
didum purpureo-striatum.  In  this  variety  the 
bulb,  leaves,  and  flowers  are  variegated  with  small 
purple  streaks.  L.  candidum  flore-pleno  (Hort.), 
also  known  as  L.  monstrosum  or  L.  spicatum.  In 
this  variety  the  petals  are  arranged  in  a  spike  at 
the  end  of  the  peduncle.  L.  candidum  foliis  varie- 
gatis  (Hort.). —  Of  this  there  are  several  sub- 
varieties  with  spotted,  margined,  or  striped  leaves 
L.  candidum  fl,-pl.  foliis  aurco-variegatis  (Cat. 
Van  Houtte,  1883). — A  novelty.  L.  candidum 
monstrosum  (Hort.),— See  L.  candidum  fl.-pl.  or 
spicatum.  L.  candidum  maculatum  (Hort.) — See 
L.  candidum  striatum.  L.  candidum  speciosum 
(Krelage). —  Blooms  earlier  than  the  type  and  has 
somewhat  smaller  flowers.  L.  candidum  spica- 
tum (Hort). —  See  L.  cand.  monstrosum  and  L. 
cand.  flore-pleno. 

L.  CAXDIDUM  SPECIES  (II  )— (Linn.,  Sp.  pi.,  i., 

433),    L.     CAXDIDUM    BYZAXTIXUM    (II.) — (Lob., 

Jc,  163)  —  Both  of  these  Lilies  are  referred  to  L. 
peregrinum. 

L.  CARXIOLICUM  (V.)— (Bernhardt,  Dnitsch.  fl. 
ii.,  536;  Wall ,  Not.,  p.  176;  ibid.,  p.  113  (bnlb 
figured). — A  species  which  very  closely  resembles 
L.  chalcedonicum  in  its  leaves  and  L,  pomponium 
in  its  flowers. 

L.  CAROi.ixiAXUM  (V.)  —  (Michaux,  D.  i.,  197; 
Bot.  Mag,,  t.  2280  ;  Bot.  Reg.,  p.  580  ;  Lodd.,  Bot. 
Cab.,  pi.  335,  under  the  name  of  L.  autumnale  ; 
Wall.,  Not.,  p.  167). — This  species  comes  very  near 
L.  superbum,  and  is  also  known  by  the  names  of 
L.  Michauxi,  L.  Michauxianum,  and  L.  autumnale. 

L.  CAROLixiAxUM  (IV.)— (Catesby,  Carol.,  ii., 
58;  Lamk.,  Encyc,  iii.,  535), — This  Lily  is  not  to 
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be  referred  to  the  preceding  species,  but  to  the 
following  one  (L.  Catesbiei). 

L.  Catesb.131  (IV.) -(Walter,  Fl.  Carol.,  123  ; 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  259  ;  Lodd.,  Bot.  Cab.,  pi.  807  ;  Wall., 
Not.,  p.  162;  ibid.,  p.  103  (bulb  figured);  Dach., 
Observ.,  v.  table). — Identical  with  theL.  spectabile 
of  Salisbury,  but  not  with  the  L.  spectabile  of 
Fischer  and  Linck,  the  former  of  which  is  to  be 
referred  to  L.  dauricum,  and  the  latter  to  L.  bul- 
biferum  (L.  Catesba3',  Hort.  Boucli.,  18.j2,  is  not 
to  be  referred  to  the  present  species,  but  to  L. 
dauricum). — This  handsome  Lily,  which  is  tender 
and  still  continues  scarce,  has  been  placed  by 
Endlicher  in  a  special  sub-genus — Fseudolirion — 
containing  those  Lilies  in  which  the  segments  of  the 
perianth  are  narrowed  in  the  lower  part  into  a  long 
claw.  This  section  includes  only  two  species — 
viz.,  L.  Cdtesbsei  and  L.  philadelphioum,  together 
with  the  forms  of  the  latter  species — L.  andinum, 
L.  Wansharaioum,  &c. 

L.  Cattane^  (V.) — (Visiani). — See  L.  Marta- 
gon  Cattanese. 

L.  CiiAixi  (IV.) — (Geo.  Maw,  Card.  Chron.,  vol. 
X.,  p.  37  ;  Wall.,  Not,,  p.  158,  in  note  ;  figured  in 
Elwes'  "Monograph"). — Also  known  as  L.  cro- 
ceum  Chiixi.  A  variety  of  L.  croceum,  which 
starts  into  growth  earlier  than  the  type,  but  flowers 
later,  and  has  a  shorter  stem,  bearing  at  the  most 
two  or  three  flowers. 

L.  CHALCEDOXICUM  (V,) — (Linn,,  Sp,,  i.,  434  ; 
Fl,  des  Serres,  vol.  xxi,,  p.  29  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  993  ; 
De  Cann.  d'Ham.,  p.  52  et  set/.;  Wall.,  Not.,  p. 
180). — Formerly  known  as  L.  rubrum  byzintinum 
and  L.  Martagon  constantinopolitanum  (Parkin- 
son). The  type,  which  has  deep  scarlet  flowers, 
seems  to  be  disappearing  from  cultivation.  The 
varieties  are : — 

L,  chaloedonicum  elatior  (Krelage,  Cat.  for 
1876,  1877). — A  handsome  variety  taller  than  the 
type.  L.  chal.  grEeoum  (ibid.).— A  variety  from 
Greece,  with  flowers  of  a  lighter  shade  than  those 
of  the  type.  L.  chal,  majus  (Hort,  Leicht,). — 
Identical  with  L,  chal.  elatior.  L.  chal.  flore 
luteo  (ibid.). — Should  not  this  variety  rather  be 
referred  to  the  L,  pyrenaioum  of  Gouan(?)  (See 
note).  L,  chal.  punctatum  ?  (Hort,  Leicht,) — So 
named  in  M,  Leichtlin's  list.  L  chal.  flore-pleno 
(De  Cann.  d'Ham  ,  p.  .52  ef  se/j.). — A  very  hand- 
some old  variety,  which  has  long  since  disappeared 
from  cultivation,  knosn  also  as  L.  Zusiciare,  L. 
Coronna  di  Re,  &c.  L.  chal.  fol.  alb.  marginalis 
(Kiinth,  syn,,  iv.,  262). — This  variety  no  longer 
exists  in  collections.  L.  byzanticum  miniatnm 
(Bauhin,  Pin.,  78),  L.  b.  polianthos  (ibid.),  and  L. 
b.  purpureo-sanguineum  (*).  &c.  (ibid.).^Old 
varieties  mentioned  by  Bauhin.  (See  the  "M6- 
moire  "  of  D.  Spae  ) 

L  CHALCEDONicu.\[  (V.)— (Mert.  and  Koch,  ii., 
p.  535;  Jaoq.,  fl  Aust.  supp  ,  t.  20). — This  species 
is  not  to  be  referred  to  the  L.  chaloedonicum  of 
Linnaeus,  but  to  the  L.  carniolicnm  of  Bernhardt. 

L.  CHALOEDONICUM  (V.) — (Gmel.,  Syst.,  544)  — 
Should  be  referred  to  the  L.  pyrenaioum  of  Gouan 

L.  ciTRixuM  (IV.)-(Hort.  Wilson  ;  Wall.,  Not., 
p.  160).— Identical  with  L.  Thunbergianum 
citrinnm.  A  variety  with  very  large  citron-yellow 
flowers. 

L.  COLCHESTERI  (IT.)— (Fl.  des  Serres,  vol. 
xxi.,  p.  73,  copied  from  ihe  figure  of  Dr.  Wal- 
lace).—  Identical  with  L.  japonicnm  colchesteri, 
and  also  to  be  met  with  under  the  name  of  L. 
japonicum  flavum.  The  flowers  are  of  a  yellowish 
white  streaked  with  purple  externally. 

L.coLCHicu.Ai  (V.)—  (Stevens). — See  L.  Szovitzi- 
anum. 

L.  COLUMBIANUM  (V.)— (Hanson,  in  Hort. 
Leicht.;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  169;  ibid.,  p.  113  (bulb 
figured). — Also  known  as  L.  oregonense  and  L. 

C)  Messrs.  Krelage  iu  their  catalogue  for  1.S76,  1S77, 
when  mentioning  as  varieties  of  L.  chalcedoniuimi  the 
Lilies  named  Chrysolora,  Garibaldi,  Koh-i-noor,  ilagenta, 
Princesse  d'Oiange,  and  Von  Moltke,  all  of  which  have 
flowers  of  a  more  or  lees  deep  shade  of  yellow  or  orange, 
observe,  with  a  good  deal  of  reason,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  determine  to  which  of  the  three  species,  chalcedonicxun, 
pomponium,  and  pyrenaioum,  some  of  varieties  enume-- 
rated  in  that  list  should  be  referred. 


nitidnm  of  English  gardens.  A  pretty  little  Lily 
from  Oregon,  resembling  L.  canadense,  but  with 
recurved  petals. 

L.  CONCOLOE  (IV.)— Salisb.,  Parad.,  47  ;  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  1165;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  1.50;  ibid.,  p.  106 
(bulb  figured). — A  native  of  China,  and  introduced 
into  European  collections  in  1806  by  the  Hon.  C. 
Greville.  It  is  a  species  diflicult  to  grow  and  still 
continues  scarce.  The  flowers  are  small,  scarlet, 
and  erect, 

L.  concolor  luteum — (Kegel;  Maxim,  in  Herb. 
Petr.,  Gartenfl.,  t.  885  ;  figured  in  Elwes'  "  Mono- 
graph "). — A  yellow-flowered  variety  of  the  pre- 
ceding, 

L,  concolor  sinicum— (Bot,  Mag,,  t,  6005),  —See 
L,  sinicum, 

L,  CORDIFOLIUM  (I,)— (Thunb.,  Linn.  Tr„  ii , 
332;  Fl.  des  Serres,  vol.  iii.,  216;  Wall.,  Not.,  p. 
124;  ibid,,  p,  90)  (bulb  figured).— Identical  with 
the  Hemerocallis  cordata  of  Thunberg,  Fl.  jap., 
143.  The  L.  Glehnii  of  F.  Schmidt  is  a  variety  of 
this  Lily. 

L.  CORDIFOLIUM  (I.)— (D.  Don.  Prod.  Fl.  Nep. 
52)  — This  species  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the  L. 
cordifolium  of  Thunberg,  but  to  L.  giganteum. 

L.  CORIDION  (IV.)— (Sieb.  and  D«vr.,  Tuinb , 
f.  11,  341;  Wall ,  Not ,  p.  156  ;  Dach.,p.  40  rt  sej.). 
— A  small  Japanese  Lily  of  the  same  section  as 
L.  concolor,  L.  pulchellum,  L.  Partheneion,  &c. 
According  to  Baker,  it  differs  from  L.  Partheneion 
only  in  the  yellow  tinge  of  its  flowers. 

,L.  CORUSCAN-S  (IV.)— (Hort.).— A  variety  of 
L.  Thunbergianum,  and  apparently  identical  with 
L.  Thunbergianum  atrosanguineum. 

L.  CROCEUM  (IV.)— (Fachs,  Stirp.,  p.  365;  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  36,  under  the  erroneous  name  of  L.  bulbi- 
ferum,  as  a  set-off  to  which  the  Bot.  Cab.,  pi.  874, 
gives  a  figure  of  a  Lily,  which  is  probably  L. 
dauricum,  or  perhaps  may  be  L.  croceum  prtecox 
or  L.  umbellatum.  The  L.  croceum  of  Bernhardt 
(Enumer.  i.)  apparently  should  be  referred  to  the 
L.  pubescens  of  that  botanist). — L.  croceum  (the 
present  species)  is  one  of  the  oldest  cultivated 
and  hardiest  Lilies,  and  accordingly  we  find  it 
mentioned  by  old  writers  under  a  great  number 
of  different  names.  It  is  notably  the  L.  aureum 
of  Parkinson,  the  L.  pnrpureum  majus  and  L. 
purpureum  minus  of  Dodonseus  and  Delobel,  the 
L.  aurantiacum  of  several  Dutch  nurserymen,  Sec. 
Its  principal  varieties  are  : — 

L.  croceum  Chaixi  (G.  Maw,  The  Garden, 
Vol.  X.,  p.  37;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  158).— A  variety 
which  flowers  earlier  than  the  type,  although  it  is 
later  in  starting  into  growth ;  it  bears,  at  the 
most,  two  or  three  flowers.  L.  croceum  fl.-pl. 
(Bas.  Besler,  Hort.  Eystt. ;  De  Cann.  d'Ham.,  p. 
47).— A  variety  which  has  long  disappeared  from 
cultivation.  L.  croceum  flore-saturato  (Hort. 
Leicht.).  L.  croceum  grandiflorum  (Cat.  of  the 
Colchester  Plant  Co.).  L.  croceum  humile  (Fisch. 
and  Lall.). — Perhapi  an  unnecessary  synonym  for 
L.  croceum  minus.  L.  croceum  majus  (Fisch.  and 
Lall.). — In  the  establishment  of  M.  Van  Houtte 
two  forms  of  L.  croceum  are  grown,  which  differ 
very  much  in  height.  This  year  (1883)  I  saw 
there  a  plant  of  L.  croceum,  the  stem  of  which 
measured  5  feet  4  inches  in  height,  and  bore 
eighteen  flowers  regularly  arranged  in  pyramid 
form.  L.  croceum  minus  (Krelage,  Cat.).  L. 
croceum  prrecox  and  L.  croceum  serotinum  (Fisch. 
and  Lall.,  Krelage  Cat.). — See  the"Memoire" 
of  D.  Spae  for  the  synonyms  which  are  applied 
to  several  of  these  varieties.  L.  croceum  sibiri- 
cum  (Krelage,  Cat.).  L.  croceum  tenuifolium 
(Wall.,  Not.,  p.  158  in  note).— A  very  diflicult 
species  to  cultivate,  and  resembling  L.  dauricum 
in  appearance ;  the  leaves  are  narrow,  pointed, 
and  closely  set;  bulb  small,  and  easily  broken  or 
bruised. 

L.  CRUENTUM  (III.)— (Hort.,  Wall.,  Not.,  p. 
151).— See  the  varieties  of  L.  auratum. 

L.  CRUENTUM  (IV.)— (Hort  ;  Catel  Van  Houtte). 
— Identical  with  L.  Thunbergianum  cruentum, 
a  variety  with  blood-red  flowers  spotted  with 
blackish  brown. 


L.  CRUENTUM  (III.)— Hort. ;  Wall.,  Not.,  p. 
150). — Identical  with  L.  speciosum  cruentum,  a 
remarkable  sub-variety  of  L,  speciosum  rubrum. 

L.  DAL.MATICUM  (V.)  —  (Visiani).  —  See  L. 
Martagon  dalmaticnm. 

L.  DAURICUM  (IV.)— (Gawl.,  "  Bot.  Mag ,"  t. 
872,  under  the  name  of  L.  pennsylvanicum  ;  Bot. 
Reg ,  594  ;  Eoem.  and  Sch.,  vii.,  414 ;  Wall., 
Not,  p.  162;  ibid.,  pp.  104,  105  (bulb  figured).— 
Identical  with  L.  davviricum,  L.  spectabile 
(Fischer),  and  L.  pennsylvanicum  (Gawler).  This 
Lily,  which  has  cottony  flower-buds  and  flowers 
which  resemble  those  of  some  varieties  of  L. 
croceum,  comes  into  bloom  in  May.  The  bulb  is 
comparatively  small  and  delicate. 

L.  Davidi  (IV.)— (Dach.  MS.;  Wall.,  Not, 
p.  156). — A  small  Lily  of  the  concolor  and  cori. 
dion  section,  discovered  in  Thibet  at  an  elevation 
of  9000  feet  above  the  sea-level  in  June,  1869.  The 
flowers  are  star-shaped  and  orange-coloured  with 
purple  points. 

L.  Dexteri  (III.)— (Hovey,  Mag.  of  Hortic). 
— Identical  with  L.  auratum,  and  derives  its  name 
from  Gordon  Dexter,  who  first  introduced  this 
Lily  from  Japan  into  the  United  States. 

L.  ELEGANS  (IV.)— (Thunb.,  Mem.  Acad.  Petr., 
iii ,  203). — This  Lily,  which  was  at  first  con- 
sidered a  distinct  species,  also  known  as  L.  venus- 
tum,  is  now  generally  placed  among  the  forms  or 
varieties  of  L.  Thunbergianum.  The  flowers  are 
large,  of  a  pure  orange-yellow,  in  umbels. 

L,  Elisabeths  (II.)— (Hort.  Leicht. ;  Elwes, 
Monogr,). — Described  in  Mr.  Elwes'  "  Mono- 
graph "  as  identical  with  the  L.  japonicum  of 
Thunberg,  the  L.  Krameri  of  Hooker,  and  the  L. 
Belladonna  (?)  of  Baker. 

L.  Ellacombei  (V.)— (Elwes,  Monog.). — Iden- 
tical with  L.  pardaiinum  Ellacombei.  A  variety 
of  L.  pardaiinum,  distinguished  by  its  double 
whorls,  which  each  contain  from  12  to  24  leave.", 
and  flowering  15  to  20  days  later  than  the  other 
varieties.  Mr.  Elwes  considers  L.  californicum  a 
variety  of  L.  pardaiinum,  of  which  Lily  he  gives 
the  following  classification  : — 

(1.)  L.  pardaiinum  californicum,  fig.  on  pi. 
29,  with  the  synonyms  L.  californicum 
and  L.  Piobinsonianum.  A  form  with  large 
brilliant  flowers  resembling  those  of  L. 
Humboldti  in  size  and  beauty.  The  pe- 
duncles usually  spring  from  the  same  point 
and  are  not  pyramidally  disposed,  as  in  the 
other  varieties.  The  flowers  are  generally 
two  or  three  in  number,  and  never  more 
than  five.  Mr.  Elwes  is  inclined  to  refer  to 
this  form  L.  pardaiinum  var.  Bourgai,  L. 
canadense  Hartwegi,  L.  canadense  Walkeri, 
L.  puberulum  or  canadense  puberulum 
(Torrey),  L.  Roezli,  &c. 
(2.)  L.  pardaiinum  angustifolium  (Kellogg). 
— Pig.  on  pi.  28.  This  form  bears  up  to  11 
or  12  flowers  in  a  pyramid. 
(3.)  L.  pardaiinum  occidentale  (Hort.  Ware). 
— Comes  near  the  preceding,  but  has  nar- 
rower and  more  pointed  leaves,  12  to  15  in 
a  whorl ;  the  segments  of  the  flowers  are 
broader,  longer,  and  more  widely  opened 
out. 
(4.)  L.  pardaiinum  Ellacombei. — See  above. 
(5.)  L.  pardaiinum  pallidifolium  (Baker)  — 
Identical  with  the  L.  puberulum  of  Leicht- 
lin.  This  Lily  bas  short  pale  or  light  green 
leaves,  and  bears  from  20  to  30  flowers  on 
the  same  stem,  growing  from  5  feet  to  8  feet 
high. 
L  Emperor  (Ill.)-(Wall.,  Not.,  p.  152).— See 
the  varieties  of  L.  auratum. 

L.  ERECTUM  (in.).— Wall.,  Not.,  p.  157;  ibid., 
p.  174). — Identical  either  with  L.  umbellatum 
erectum  or  with  L.  tigrinum  erectum  (L.  tig. 
Materi). 

L.  EXCELSUM  (V.)— (Hort. ;  L'ndl.,  Bot.  Reg., 
1842,  Misc.  No.  51,  and  1844,  pi.  ii.  under  the 
name  of  L.  testaceum ;  Fl,  des  Serres,  vol,  i.,  p. 
221;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  176;  Duch.,  p.  46  et  seij.).— 
Also  known  as  L.  testaceum,  L.  altissimum,  and 
L.  Isabellinum.      M.   Duchartre  agrees  with  M. 
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Koch  in  considering  L.  Isabellinum  to  be  a  variety 
of  L.  testaceum.  A  liandsome  hardy  Lily,  of  un- 
certain origin,  probably  a  cross  between  L.  can- 
didum  and  L.  chalcedonicum.  The  flowers  are  of 
a  pale  chamois  colour.  It  was  first  introduced 
into  Belgium  in  1838  under  the  name  of  L.  pere- 
grinum  (see  Spae's  "  Memoire,"  p.  210). 

L.  E-KiMirM  (II.)— (Court.  Mag.  d'Hort.,  No. 
300;  Fl.  des  Serres,  vol.  iii.,  p.  28;! ;  Duch.,  p.  3S) ; 
Wall.,  Not.,  pp.  130,  181).— A  handsome  Lily  of 
the  longiflorum  section.  See  the  foregoing  autho- 
rities for  a  description  of  the  characters  which 
distinguish  it  both  from  L.  longitiorum  and  from 
other  forms  of  Lilies  with  long  white  flowers. 

L.  E.xiMiUM  (III.)— (Hort.  Sec,  Zuoc.).— Iden- 
tical with  L.  speciosum  album. 

L.  Fekinata  (IV.)- (Hort.  jap.).— A  Japanese 
variety  of  L.  Thunbergianum. 

L.  FiME-JURi  (V.)— (Hort.  jap.).— The  Japanese 
name  for  L.  callosum. 

L.  Fiu-Kw.v.\i.v  (IV.)— (Hort.  jap.).— The  Ja- 
panese name  for  L.  Thunbergianum  var.  pictum. 

L.  I'L-WUM  (V.) — (Lamk.)  and  L.  flavum  an- 
gustifolium  (V)  (Tour,  371). — These  two  Lilies  are 
either  identical  with  the  L.  pyrenaicum  of  Gouan, 
or  else  are  yellow-flowered  varieties  of  L.  pompo- 
nlum. 

L.  FOBMOSDM  (IV.)— (Illus.  Hortic,  1865,  p 
459).— A  Lily  introduced  by  M.  A.  Verschaffelt,  of 
Ghent,  as  a  distinct  species,  but  since  proved  to  be 
only  a  variety  of  L.  Thunbergianum  with  flowers 
of  a  fiery-red  colour  shaded  with  yellow. 

L.  FOKiiosissiMUii  (FV.)- (Hort. ;  Krelage,  Cat., 
1876-1879).— A  variety  of  L.  Thunbergianum. 

L.  FORT0NEI  (III.) — (Lindl.  and  Koch).  .See 
L.  tigrinum  Fortunei. 

L.  EULOEXS  (IV.) — (Morren,  Not.  snr  les  Lis 
du  Japon ;  Spae,  7th  species,  with  the  synonyms 
L.  atrosanguinenm,  L.  Thunbergianum  atrosan- 
guineum,  &c.). — This  Lily,  which  has  several  sub- 
varieties,  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinct species.  It  is  now,  however,  placed  among 
the  varieties  or  sub-species  of  L.  Thunbergianum. 
L.  FULGiDU.M  (IV.) — (Hort). — See  L.  umbella- 
tum  fulgidum. 

L.  GlG.\NTEU-\i  (I  )— (Wallich  ;  Bot.  Mag,, 
4673;  Fl.  des  Serres,  vol.  viii.,  p.  59;  Wall.,  Not., 
p.  125;  ibid.,  p.  91  (bulb  figured). — This  giant 
Lily,  which  grows  nearly  10  feet  high  and  has 
heart-shaped  leaves  and  white  flowers  striped  with 
violet-red  on  the  inside,  was  discovered  in  the 
Himalayas  by  Wallich  in  lS2i\  and  was  introduced 
into  England  in  18i7  by  Major  Madden.  It  is 
erroneously  described  under  the  name  of  L.  oordi- 
folium  (a  different  species)  by  D.  Don  in  his 
"  Prodromus  Florum  Nepal,"  p.  52. 

L.  Glehxii  (I,)— (F.  Schmidt).— a  slightly  dif- 
ferent form  of  the  L.  cordifolium  of  Thunberg. 

L.  GRACILE  (VI.)— (Ebel.  Zwulf  Tage  auf 
Montenegro,  pp.  8,  9,  pi.  1,  fig.  1 ;  Wall.,  Not., 
p.  181).— This  species,  which  was  not  in  flower 
when  discovered  in  Montenegro  in  1842,  should 
apparently  be  referred  to  the  Fritillarias. 

L.  IlAxsoNi  (V.)— Leichtlin  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6126, 
under  the  name  of  L.  maculatum  ;  Wall.,  Not., 
p.  37  ;  ibid.,  p.  109  (bulb  figured). — A  very  dis- 
tinct species,  discovered  by  Maximowicz  in  Japan 
in  1860.  Its  general  appearance  is  that  of  a 
Martagon  Lily,  with  orange-yellow  flowers  spotted 
with  dark  purple. 

L.  Haruisi  (II.) — (Hort.).  -A  variety  or  sub- 
species of  L.  eximium,  with  flowers  larger  than 
those  of  L.  longiflorum  and  very  numerous.  It 
has  the  peculiarity  of  producing  several  shoots, 
which,  it  is  said,  bear  a  succession  of  flowers. 

L.  Hartwegi  (V.)— (Baker,  Gard.  Chron.,  1871, 
p.  321). — See  L.  canadense  Hartwegi  and  L.  Roezli. 
L.  li.EM.VTOCiiRUM  (IV,)— (Lemaire,  111.  Hortic, 
p.  503).  -A  variety  of  L.  Thunbergianum,  with 
deep  b!ood-red  flowers.  This  variety  was  at  first 
described  and  figured  as  a  distinct  species. 

L. iiiRsiTUM  (V.)-(Miller,  Diet.  No.  10).— See 
L.  Martagon. 

L.  HOOKERI  (VI.)— (Baker,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6385; 
Gard.  Chron.,  1871 ;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  185).— Iden- 


tical with  Fritillaria  Hookeri.  This  Lily  comes 
very  near  L.  Thompsonianum  (Fritillaria  Thomp- 
soniana),  from  which,  however,  it  differs  specifi- 
cally. It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Hooker,  in  1849, 
in  the  temperate  region  of  the  Himalayas. 

L.  H0R.S.MANNI  (IV.)— (Hort.).— A  variety  of 
L.  Thunbergianum,  with  broad  pstals  of  a  deep 
blood-red  colour  and  spotted. 

L.  HUMliOLDTl  (V.)— (Roezl  and  Leichtlin  ; 
Duch.,  p.  105,  &c. ;  Kegel,  Gartenfl.,  p.  724;  Fl. 
des  Serres,  vol.  xix.,  pi.  65;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  169).— 
A  handsome  and  tall  species  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada  (California),  the  flowers  of  which  resemble 
those  of  L.  superbum,  while  the  bulb  is  like  that  of 
L.  speciosum.  The  L.  Humboldti  of  Harford  is  a 
different  form  of  the  present  species  peculiar  to  the 
island  of  Santa  Rosa,  opposite  Santa  Barbara,  and 
has  light  green  pointed  leaves,  which  are  disposed 
in  more  regular  whorls  than  those  of  the  type.  It 
is  also  considered  to  be  a  more  robust  Lily  than 
the  latter.  The  plates  in  the  "  Gartenflora  "  and 
the  "  Flore  des  Serres  "  are  very  truthful  repre- 
sentations of  the  Santa  Rosa  form.  From  all  ap- 
pearances L.  Bloomerianum  (Hort.)  should  be  re- 
garded as  identical  with  the  Sierra  Nevada  form 
of  L.  Humboldti,  and  L.  Bloomerianum  ocellatum 
(Hort.)  as  representing  the  L.  Humboldti  of 
Santa  Rosa.  L.  Humboldti  seems  to  have  a  very 
great  tendency  to  vary  when  raised  from  seeds,  as 
M.  Krelage,  in  his  catalogue  for  1870-1880,  men- 
tions several  new  varieties  under  the  names  of 
Linnsus,  Dodonajus,  Lobelius.  Clusins,  &c. 

Mr.  Baker  regards  the  L.  canadense  pnberulum 
of  Torrey  (not  the  L.  nanad.  puber.  of  Leichtlin) 
as  a  variety  of  L.  Humboldti. 

L.  HU.MILE  (IV.)— (Fischer;  Spae,  Mem, p.  18). 
See  L.  croceum  humile. 

L.  lU-MlLE  (IV.)— (Miller,  Diet,  No.  4  ;  Spae, 
M^oi,  p.  10;  Wall.,  Not,  p.  157).— This  Lily  is 
either  identical  with  the  typical  form  of  L.  bulbi- 
ferum,  or  else  is  a  form  of  that  species. 

L.  HYAC'iNTHUS-(Siebold;  Morren,  Not.  sur 
un  Lis  du  Japon ;  Mess,  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts 
de  Gand,  1833).— Among  the  Lilies  brought  by 
M.  Von  Siebold  from  Japan  and  handed  over  to 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Ghent,  one  Lily  (which 
could  not  be  kept  alive)  was  found  labelled  L 
Hyacinthus.  (See  also  L.  Maitigon  pannonicum.) 
L,  IMPERIAI.E  (II.)-  (Rodb.,  Hort  ;  Spae,  Mem., 
p.  11).— Identical  with  L  eximium. 

L  IMPERIALE  (HI.)— (Hort.,  Sieb.)— Identical 
with  L.  speciosum  imperiale  and  L.  auratum. 

L.  ixcoMPARABiLE  (IV.) -(Hort.).— Identical 
with  L.  umbellatum  incomparabile.  A  variety 
highly  commended  by  Messrs.  Krelage,  Wallace, 
and  others. 

L.  IsABELLixni  (V.)— (Kunse,  Bot.  Zeit.,  i, 
609  ;  Walp.,  Ann.  Bot ,  i ,  p.  853).— According  to 
Messrs.  Koch  and  Duchartre,  this  Lily  is  a  variety 
of  L.  testaceum  (L.  excelsum), 

L.  Jama-juri  (II,)— (Hort.  jap.).— Identical 
with  L.  Takesima  or  L.  longiflorum  Takesima. 
This  species  comes  near  L.  longiflorum.  but  is 
more  robust  in  all  its  parts  and  bears  from  three 
to  four  flowers. 

L.  JAroxicuM  (II.)-(Thunb.,  Fl.  jap.,  133; 
Planchon,  Fl.  des  Serres,  vol.  is.,  p.  53,  in  the 
article  headed  L.  odorum). —According  to  M. 
Planchon,  the  true  L.  japonicum  of  Thunberg,  of 
which  an  authentic  specimen  is  preserved  in  the 
"  Album  of  Delessert,"  has  never  been  seen  in  a 
living  state  in  Europe.  He  says  that  it  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  believe  that  the  L.  japonicum  of  nur- 
serymen (which  he  has  re-named  L  odorum)  is 
the  true  plant.  A  note  in  the  "  Flore  des  Serres,'' 
vol.  xxi.,  p.  73,  states  that  the  true  L.  japonicum 
of  Thunberg  might  have  been  recognised  in  a  Lily 
which  was  e.xhibited  at  South  Kensington  in  1875 
by  Mr.  Wilson  under  the  name  of  L.  Krameri 
flore-albo  (.'). 

L.  JAPONicm  (II  )— (Hort. ;  Planchon,  under 
this  name ;  Herb,  de  I'amat ,  pi.  375  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t, 
1591;  Bot.  Cab.,  pi.  438;  Spae,  Mem,  p.  11).— 
This  is  the  old  L.  japonicum  of  nurserymen  and 
identical  with  the  L  odorum  of  M.  Planchon.  It 
was  introduced  into  Europe  in  1804  by  Mr.   Kirk- 


patrick.  Although  it  was  very  common  in  the 
gardens  at  Ghent  about  the  year  1830,  this  species 
has  now  entirely  disappeared  from  them. 

L.  .JAroxicuM  (II.)— (D.  Don,  Prodr.  Nep ,  p. 
52  (not  Thunberg)  — According  to  Jlr.  Baker  this 
Lily  is  identical  with  the  L.  Wallichianum  of 
Roemer  and  Schultes. 

L.    JAPOXICU.M    COLCHESTEEI    (II) — (Fl.    deS 

Serres,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  73). — See  L.  colchesteri. 

L.  JAPO.NICUM  FL.wr.M  (IL)— (Hort.).— A  name 
sometimes  applied  to  the  preceding  species,  on 
account  of  the  yellowish  white  colour  of  its 
flowers. 

L.     JAPONICUM     PUEPUREO-VITTATUM    (II.) — 

(Catal.  Thunb.). — This  is  apparently  identical 
with  L.  Jama-Juri  (L.  Takesima). 

L.  Jeffeesoxi?  (Leichtlin). —So  named  in  the 
list  of  M.  Leichtlin  (see  note  on  p.  151). 

L.  JUCUXDUM  (III,)— (Hort.)— See  L.  tigri- 
num jucundum. 

L.  Kasbiaka(1II.)  — (Hort  jap.). — The  Japanese 
name  for  the  L.  versicolor  of  Ksmpfer,  Amoen., 
871,  which  is  identical  with  L.  speciosum  rubrum. 

L.  Kentax  (UI.)— (Hort.  jap.). —  D.  Spae,  in 
his  "  Memoire,"  places  this  name  among  the 
synonyms  of  both  the  L  tigrinum  and  the  L.  lan- 
cifolium  of  Thunberg. 

L.  Ki-Fi.ME-JCRi  (IV.)  —  (Hort.  jap,).  —  The 
Japanese  name  for  L.  Coridion. 

L.  Kdxokko-juri  (III.) — (Hort.  jap,  ;  Sir  Jos. 
Banks  and  Kaempfer). — Identical  with  L.  specio- 
sum. 

L.  KoRAi-JURi  (III.)— (Hort.  jap.).— A  Corean 
Lily,  identical  with  L.  speciosum. 

L.  K.EMPFEEI  (III.)  -(Zucc.in  Sieb.,  Fl.  jap.,  pi. 
12,  13).— A  variety  of  L.  speciosum. 

L.  Kr.uieri  (II.)— (Kramer,  Bot.  Mag.,  t. 
6058  ;  Fl.  des  Serres,  vol.  xx.,  p.  31  ;  Wall.,  Not., 
p.  138). — A  Japanese  Lily,  with  large  white 
flowers  slightly  tinged  with  pink.  It  is  probably 
a  cross  between  L,  speciosum  and  one  of  the  longi- 
florum section,  perhaps  L  Browni  or  L.  odorum. 
There  exists  one  variety  of  it,  viz.,  L.  Krameri 
flore-albo,  which,  when  exhibited  at  South  Ken- 
sington in  1875  by  Mr.  Wilson,  was  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  true  L.  japonicum  of  Thunberg. 

L.  Kr.etzeri  (III,)— (Hort,), — Named  by  the 
Japanese  "  Teppo."  (See  the  sub-varieties  of  L. 
speciosum  album.) 

L.  KuRCMA-JURi  (IV.)- (Hort.  jap.).— The 
Japanese  name  for  L.  medeoloides  (the  two- 
whorled  Lily). 

L.  LAXCIFOLIUM  (IV).— (Thunb.,  Trans,  of  the 
Linn.  Soc,  ii.,  1794,  p.  333;  Spae,  M^m.,  22nd 
species,  p.  24;  Duch.,  pp.  12,  13,  14,  &c.  ;  Wall., 
Not.,  p.  149  in  note), — This  Lily,  which  has  never 
been  introduced  into  Europe,  has  a  bulbiferous 
stem,  with  sessile  leaves  and  small  white  flowers. 
According  to  Dr.  Wallace,  the  L.  lancifolinm  of 
Thunberg  is  a  miniature  form  of  L.  Thunbergia- 
num (.').  This  Lily  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  L.  speciosum,  which  is  often  met  with  in  com- 
merce under  the  name  of  L.  lancifolium. 

L.  LANXIFOLIUM  (IV.)— (Hort.  Bouch.). — This 
is  a  variety  of  L.  bulbiferum,  probably  the  L. 
bulbiferum  latifoUum  of  Fischer. 

L.  LAXCIFOLIUJI  (III.)— (Hort. ;  the  L.  lanci- 
folium of  Paston's  "  Magazine,"  267,  is  identical 
with  L,  speciosum  punctatum). — This  name  was 
originally  applied  to  L.  speciosum.  which  flowered 
in  Europe  for  the  first  time  in  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den at  Gand  in  1832.     (See  L.  speciosum  album 

and  L,  speciosum  rubrum,)  

L,  LANDR.VTH  Leisner(III.)— (Hamburgh  Ex- 
hibition, 1809).— See  L.  tigrinum  flore-pleno. 

L.  LATiFOLiuM  (IV.)— (Link.,  Enum.  h.  ber. 
alt.,  i.,  p  21).— Identical  with  the  L.  bulbiferum 
latifolium  of  Fischer. 

L.  LATIFOLIUM  .'—(Leichtlin). — So  named  in 
M.  Leichtlin's  list  (see  note,  p.  151). 

L.  Ledebouri  (V.)— (Baker;  Ledeb.,  Fl.  Ross,, 
iv.,  151,  under  the  name  of  L.  pyrenaicum  ;  Wall , 
Not.,  p.  173), — This  is  a  form  or  variety  of 
L.  monadelphum,  L.  Loddigesianum,  or  L.  oolchi- 
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cam.  It  is  identical  with  the  L.  pyrenaicnm  of 
Ledebour,  but  not  with  the  L.  pjrenaicnm  o£ 
Gouan. 

L.  Leiciitlixi  (V.)— (Hooker,  Bot.  Mag.,  t 
5673 ;  t'l.  des  Serres,  vol.  srii.,  p.  39  ;  Floral  Mag., 
t.  509:  Wall,  Not.,  p.  177;  ibid.,  p.  99  (balb 
figured).— This  handsome  Lily  resembles  a  L. 
tigrinum,  which  would  have  the  ground  colour  of 
the  petals  of  acitron-yellowmarked  with  numerous 
dark  spot?.  The  stem  is  about  SJ  feet  high,  and 
is  slender  and  smooth ;  leaves  alternate,  sessile, 
linceolate. 

L.  Leichtlini  majus  (V.)— (Wilson,  Journal 
of  Hort.,  1873, p.  371).— A  variety  of  the  preceding 
with  luxuriant  proportions,  the  stem  being  about 
.5  feet  high  and  the  leaves  6  inches  or  7  inches  in 
len;tb. 

L.  Leopoldi  (Iir.)  — (Hort.).— See  L.  tigrinum 
Lsopoldi  (L.  tigrinum  splendens). 

L.  LiL.\cixr3i .'— (Lcichtlin).— So  named  in 
M  Leichtlin's  list  (fee  note,  p.  151). 

L.  LiNiFOLirJi  (V.) — (Hornem.,  Hort.,  Hafn  . 
32(5). — This  small  LUy  should  be  referred  either, to 
the  L.  tennifolium  of  Fischer  or  to  the  L.  pu- 
milum  of  Redoute.  Many  botanists  consider  these 
two  Lilies  identical. 

L. LiSHMAXxi  (III.)— (Moore,  Fl.and  Pom.,  s.3. 
vol.  vi.,  p.  16). — See  L.  tigrinum  Lishmanni. 

L.  Lir  Kiu  (II-)— (Hort.  jap.).— See  L.  longi- 
florum  Liu-kin. 

L.  LODDIGESIANCM  (V.)— (Schult.,  Syst.  Veg.' 
vii.,  416;  Spae,  Mem.,  -tith  species,  p.  43;  Wall.' 
Xot.,  pp.  173,  174,  175).— L.  Loddigesianum,  L 
monadelphum,  L.  Szovitzianum  (L.  Cclchicum). 
and  L.  ponticum,  all  of  which  have  sessile  leaves 
and  turban  or  Martagon  flowers  of  a  more  or  less 
bright  yellow  colour  and  more  or  less  spotted,  are 
natives  of  Russia,  the  Caucasus,  Colchis,  ice,  and 
were  at  first  regarded  as  distinct  .species.  M. 
Spae,  who  was  not  acquainted  with  L.  ponticum, 
coasidered  L.  Szovitzianum  (L.  colchicum),  L. 
monadelphum,  and  L.  Loddigesianum  as  specifi- 
cally distinct  (see  species  42,  43,  14,  in  his 
"  Memoire ")  Mr.  Baker  admits  L.  monadel- 
phum and  L.  ponticum  as  the  38  th  and  40th 
species  of  his  "  Synopsis."  Dr.  Wallace  seems 
inclined  to  look  upon  all  these  Lilies  as  merely 
forms  or  varieties  of  one  single  type. 

L.  LONGIFLOECM  (V.)— (Thunberg  ;  Lodd.,  Bot- 
Cab.,  p.  985  ;  Fl.  des  Serres,  vol.  u.,  p.  270;  Wall.. 
Not.,  p.  129  ;  ibid-,  p.  92  (bulb  figured).— This  Lily 
was  introduced  from  Japan  in  1S19,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  extensively  cultivated  of  the  Lilies  with 
long  white  flowers.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
sub-species  or  varieties  of  it  in  existence.  Besides 
the  species  or  forms  which  come  very  near  it,  and 
which  will  be  found  under  the  names  L.  eximium, 
L.  abchasicum,  L.  odorum  (L.  japonicum),  L. 
Hirrisi,  &c.,  the  following  are  generally  placed 
a-nong  the  varieties,  properly  so  called,  of  L.  longi- 
fljrum:  L,  longiflorum  grandifiornm  (Wall.,  Not., 
p.  131,  in  note).  L.  longifl.  fol.  albo-marginatis 
(Hort.  Catal.  Tan  Houtte,  1883)  -This  variety 
h  IS  the  leaves  margined  with  a  broad  silvery  white 
bind.  L.  longifl.  Liu-kiu  (Hort.  jap.;  Catal. 
Krelage,  Van  Houtte,  &c.). — This  variety  has  a 
green  stem,  taller  than  that  of  the  type,  and 
r-ither  long  and  slightly  drooping  flowers,  which 
hive  an  odour  of  Orange  blossom.  L.  longifl. 
Liu-kiu  priecox  (Catal.  Krelage).  —  An  early- 
dowering  variety  of  the  preceding.*  L.  longifl. 
Mdme.  Von  Siebold  (Wall.,  Not.,  p.  132).- The 
leives  of  this  variety  are  intermediate  between 
those  of  the  type  and  those  of  L.  eximium.  It  is 
a  dwarf  form,  with  the  petals  or  segments  of 
the  flowers  very  much  opened  out,  but  not  revo- 
lute.  L.  longifl.  Takesima  or  Jama-juri  (Hort. 
jip. ;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  131).  —A  robust,  well-marked 
sab-species  or  variety,  with  a  brownish  stem, 
bearing  two  or  three  flowers.     L.  longifl.  Wilsoni 


*I  saw  in  the  g'oundsof  M.  L.  Van  Houtte,  at  Gent- 
brugge,  a  border  in  which  hundreds  of  these  Lilies  were  in 
full  bloom  in  the  end  of  .Tune  and  beginning  of  July,  when 
the  typical  L.  longiflorum  and  the  old  varie:iej  Liu-kiu 
and  Jania-jurl,  which  were  planted  in  adjoining  beds  under 
the  same  conditions,  were  scarcely  coouuencing  to  show 
their  flower  bud?. 


(Leicht. ;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  132). — A  variety  growing 
to  the  height  of  3]  feet  and  bearing  from  three 
to  five  flowers.  It  is  the  L.  eximium  of  many 
amateurs,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
L.  Wilsoni  of  Duchartre  (pp.  55,  125),  a  Lily  of 
the  Thunbergianum  section.  L.  longifl.  suaveo- 
lens  or  nniflorum  (Bot.  Reg.,  p.  SCO;  Hort.  Beige, 
i.,  182). — According  to  D.  Spae  (see  "  Memoire  "), 
this  Lily  should  not  be  considered  a  variety  of  L. 
longiflorum,  but  of  the  L.Wallichianum  of  Roemer 
and  Schultes. 

L.  LOXGIFOLIUM  (VL)-(W.  Griffith,  Jc.  pi. 
asiat.,  pi.  277). — Identical  with  L.Thompsonianum 
(FritiUaria  Thompsoniana). 

L.  LUCIDUM  (V.)— (Kellogg  ;  Gard.  Chron.,  vol. 
X.,  p.  627  ;  Baker,  31st  species  ;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  168). 
— A  native  of  the  Oregon  and  Washington  terri- 
tories, coming  near  L.  superbum  and  L.  carolinia- 
num,  and  considered  by  several  authorities  as 
merely  a  variety  of  L.  canadense. 

L.  MACBonrvLLUM  (II.)— (Wall.,  Not.,  p.  19). — 
From  the  letters  of  collectors  quoted  by  Dr.  Wal- 
lace this  Lily  would  appear  to  be  a  handsome  E. 
Indian  (Cashmere)  species,  bearing  four  or  five 
pure  white  sweet-scented  fiowers  in  a  cluster. 

L.  JIACULATUJI  (IV.  or  V.)-(Thunb.  in  Linn. 
Trans.,  ii ,  334  ;  Roemer  and  Sch.,  s.  vii.,  4U8  ; 
Kunth,  Syn.,  iv.,  258;  Spae.  Mem.,  30th  species, 
p.  30  ;  Wall.,  Not.,  p  154  ;  Duch.,  p.  122).— With 
respect  to  the  L  maculatum  of  Thunberg  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  exists.  D.  Spae  makes  it 
his  30th  species,  and  allies  it  with  L.  canadense. 
Asa  Gray  refers  it  to  L.  superbum.  Baker  quotes 
it  as  a  synonym  of  the  L.  medeoloides  of  Asa 
Gray.  Koch  also  considers  it  identical  with  the 
last  named  Lily,  which  he  refers  to  L.  Thunbergia- 
num (series  of  L.  Thunb.  fulgens  and  L.  Thunb. 
atrosanguineum) ;  while  Baker  allies  his  own  L. 
maculatum,  which  he  makes  synonymous  with  L. 
medeoloides,  with  L.  Martagon  and  L.  avenaceum. 

L.  MACULATUM  (V.)-(Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6126).— 
The  figure  given  under  this  erroneous  name  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine  most  evidently  represents 
L.  Hansoni. 

L.  MARuriMUM  (V.)— (Kellogg,  Proc.  Calif. 
Acad,  vi.,  140;  Wall ,  Not.,  p.  165).— This  Lily, 
which  is  found  in  peaty  meadows  on  the  Cali- 
fornian  coast  near  San  Francisco,  comes  near  L. 
parvum  and  L  parvifiorum.  The  petals  are  more 
recurved  than  those  of  either  of  these  two 
Lilies,  while  the  bulb  resembles  that  of  L.  colum- 
bianum. 

L.  .MARMOEATUM  (V.)— (Hort ).— This  and  L. 
marmoratum  aureum  are  varieties  of  L.  Thun- 
bergianum. 

L.  Martagon  (V.)— (Linn.,  Sp.  435).— A 
native  of  Europe,  and  a  favourite  garden  flower 
with  all  classes  for  more  than  two  centuries  ; 
leaves  in  whorls ;  flowers  numerous,  pendent, 
turban-shaped,  and  regarded  as  the  type  of  those 
of  the  sub-genus  of  Martagon  LUies.  The  garden 
varieties  are  numerous,  smooth  or  downy,  with 
single  or  double  flowers  more  or  less  spotted,  and 
of  every  shade  from  pure  white  to  blackish  purple, 
the  gradations  passing  through  the  pink  and 
lilac  tints,  but  never  through  the  yellow  or  red.* 
The  following  are  the  most  laarked  varieties  of 
the  true  L.  Martagon  ;  L.  M.  album  (Spring , 
Syst.,  ii.,  62;  Swert,  Flor.,pl.  53). — Identical  with 
the  L.  glabrum  of  Spreng.  A  variety  with  smooth 
leaves  and  white  flowers.  (See  also  further  on.) 

L.  M.  Cattaneas  ( Visiani,  FI.  Dalm.  snpp.  32,  33 ; 
Wall.,  Not.,  p.  171). — A  variety,  or  perhaps  a 
sub-species,  with  flowers  of  a  very  dark  glistening 
purple  colour,  received  from  Montenegro  by  M. 
Leichtlin.  L.  M.  dalmaticum  (Visiani;  FI.  des 
Serres,  vol.  si.,  pi.  121;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  171). — 
Very  near  the  preceding  variety,  and  perhaps 
identical  with  it.  L.  M.  flore-pleno  (Hort.). — A 
variety  with  double  white  and  another  with  double 
purple  flowers.  L.  M.  hirsutum  (  Miller,  Diet.,  No. 
10),  also  known  as  L.  hirsutum  andL.  Milleri. — A 
variety  with  downy  peduncles  and  flower-buds. 


*  -Among  the  new  species,  L.  avenaceum  bears  a 
tolerably  good  resemblance  to  a  true  Martagon  with 
scarlet  flowers,  and  L.  Hansoui  is  not  tmlike  a  Martagon 
with  flowers  of  a|fine  orange-yellow. 


stem  very  hairy,  leaves  narrower,  and  the  whorls 
further  apart  than  in  the  type.  Along  with  this 
variety  it  appears  that  we  should  also  class  the 
white-flowered  one,  the  leaves  of  which  are  not 
smooth,  but  bear  in  their  axils  a  very  appreciable 
quantity  of  white  down  (Swert.).  L.  M.  puncta- 
tum  (Hort.). — In  this  variety  the  ground  colour  of 
the  flowers  is  a  very  pale  lilac-pink  relieved  by 
well  marked  spots.  L.  M.  maculatum  splendens, 
L.  M.  superbum,  and  L.  M.  tigrinum  tardivum 
(Leichtlin).—  Three  varieties  mentioned  in  M 
Leichtlin's  list. 

L.  Martagon  Pompony  (V.)— (Swert.  Flor., 
pi.  49). — Identical  with  L.  pomponium. 

L.  Martagon  luteum  (V.).— Also  known  as 
L.  fiavnm  and  L.  aureum,  and  to  be  referred  either 
to  the  varieties  of  L.  pomponium  or  those  of 
the  L.  pyrenaicnm  of  Gouan. 

L.  Martagon  (V.)  —  (Walter,  Carol.,  125).— 
Identical  with  L.  carolinianum  (L.  Michanxia- 
num). 

L.  Martagon  (V.)-(Ledeb.,  Fl.  Ross.,  iv.  149). 
— This  Lily,  according  to  Mr.  Baker,  is  identical 
with  L.  avenaceum.  In  the  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6126,  the 
L.  Martagon  of  Ledebour  is  described  as  synony- 
mous with  L.  maculatum,  under  which  latter 
name  the  figure  of  L.  Hansoni  is  erroneon.'ly 
given  there. 

L.  Martagon  coxsTANTiNopoLiTANrM  (V.) 
—  (Parkinson,  Parad.,  34).— Identical  with  L.  chal- 
cedonicum. 

L.  M.\ETAGON  PANNONICUM  (V,)— (Parkinson, 
Parad.,  35  ;  Wall,  Not.,  p.  175).— In  old  writer.", 
such  as  Eyst,  Matthiolus,  Merianus,  &c.,  this  name 
is  applied  to  the  common  L.  Martagon.  M.  De  Can- 
nart  d'Hamale  (pp.  48  and  49  of  his  •'  Mono- 
graphie ")  mentions  the  following  additional 
names  which  were  formerly  applied  to  L.  Marta- 
gon— viz.,  Asphodelus  fccmina  (Fuohs),  Lilium 
sylvestre  (Dodoens),  Hyacinthus  ferrugineua 
(Virgilius),  Hyacinthmspoetarum  (Tragus),  TurkV- 
cap,  Turkish  Lily,  Lily  of  Calvary,  &c.  According 
to  Dr.  Wallace,  the  L.  Mart,  pannonicum  of 
Parkinson  should  be  referred  to  the  L.  camiolicum 
of  Bernhardt. 

L  Materi  (IIL)— (Hort.).— See  L.  tigrinum 
Materi. 

L.  Maximowiczi  (IIL  or  V.)— (Regel,  Ind. 
sem.  h.  Petrop.,  1866,  p.  26  ;  Gartenflora,  Novem- 
ber, 1868,  pi.  596 ;  Duch.,  p.  54  :  Wall.,  Not.,  pp. 
70  and  179;  ibid.,  p.  100  (bulb  figured).— This 
Lily  comes  very  near  L.  tigrinum  jucundum  and 
L.  tigrinum  Lishmanni.  M.  Duchartre  considers 
it  quite  a  distinct  species,  while  Mr.  Baker  regards 
it  as  identical  with  the  L.  psendo-tigrinum  of 
Carri^re,  which  he  also  considers  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  variety  of  L.  Leichtlini. 

L.  Mawi  (IV.)  -(Hort. ;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  161).— 
A  variety  of  L.  Thunbergianum  with  large  bright 
carmine-tinted  orange  flowers,  copiously  and 
clearly  spotted. 

L.  MEDEOLOIDES  (IV.)  —  (Asa  Gray,  Mem. 
Amer.  Acad.,  vi.,  6,  415;  Miguel,  Ann.  Mus.  Lug. 
Bat.,  iii.,  156  ;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  154).— A  Japanese 
Lily,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Hakodadi,  Isle 
of  Corea,  kc.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  L. 
Martagon,  and  the  flowers  are  like  those  of  L. 
concolor  and  L.  pulchellum,  and  are  of  a  brilliant 
orange  colour.  The  plant  comes  very  near  L. 
avenaceum.  According  to  Mr.  Baker,  this  Lily  is 
no  other  than  the  L.  maculatum  of  Thunberg, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  con- 
troversy. 

L.  Melpomene  (III.)— (Of  English  gardens  ; 
Wall.,  Not.,  pp.  65  and  152).— A  hybrid  from  L. 
auratum  and  L.  speciosnm,  and  described  by  Dr. 
Wallace  as  being  one  of  the  finest  varieties  raised 
by  Mr.  Hovey,  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society. 

L.  Metzii  (IL)— (Steudel,  Plan';.  Ind.  Orient , 
1851,  No.  954). — Identical  with  the  L.  neilgher- 
rense  of  R.  AVight,  of  which  the  L.  Wallichianum 
and  the  L.  tubiflorum  of  the  same  botanist  are 
slightly  different  forma.  (N.B. — Not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  L-  Wallichianum  of  Roemer  and 
Schultes,  which  see.) 
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L.  MiCHAUXiANUM  (V.)— (Roein.  and  Sch.,  a 
vii ,  404  ;  Poir.,  End.,  iii.,  457,  under  the  name  of 
L.  Michauxi ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  228(1 ;  Lodd.,  Bot.  Cab., 
p.  3.3.3;  r.aker,  as  a  variety  of  L.  superbum;  Wall., 
Not.,  p.  1C7). — Identical  with  L.  carolinianum  (L. 
autamnale),  which  see. 

L.  MiLLERi  (V.)— (Schult.,  Obs.,  67).— Identical 
with  L.  hirsutum  (Martagon  Milleri,  Jlartagon 
hirsntum). 

L.  MisiATirji  (V.)— (Bauhin,  Pin.,  79  ;  Hort. 
anc).  — Bauhin  (1623)  deeoribes  a  variety  of  L. 
pomponium  under  the  name  of  L.  miniatum 
odoratum  angastifoliam. 

L.  MONADELPHfJi  (V.)— (Biebersteln,  Fl.  cauc, 
i.,  p.  267;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1105;  Spae,  Mem.,  43rd 
species  ;  Baker,  38th  species,  with  the  synonyms 
of  Loddigesianum  and  Szovitziannm  ;  Duch.,  p. 
23;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  171). — This  handsome  Lily,  a 
native  of  the  Caucasus,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy.  One  of  the  specific  characters 
of  the  typical  plant  is  that  the  stamens  of  its 
flo97er3  are  monadelphous.  At  the  present  day  it 
is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  L.  monadelphum, 
L.  Szovitzianum  (L.  Colchicum),  L.  Loddigesi- 
anum, and  even  L.  ponticum  and  L.  Ledebouri  are 
all  merely  forms  or  varieties  of  the  same  species 
— L.  Szovitzianum  (L.  Colchicum).  All  of  them 
have  sessile  leaves  and  turban-shaped  flowers  of  a 
more  or  less  bright  yellow  colour  and  slightly 
spotted. 

L.  Moy.sTEoscM  (IL  and  III.)— (Hort.).— This 
name  is  applied  by  nurserymen  sometimes  to  L. 
candidum  flore-pleno  (L.  spicatum)  and  sometimes 
to  the  fasoiated  or  flat-stemmed  varieties  of  L. 
speciosum  (L.  sp.  fasciatum  or  corymbifiorum). 

L.  MOXTAXUM  (V.)— (Clusius,  Hist.,  ii.,  p. 
255). — Under  the  name  of  L.  montannm  flore- 
flavo,  Clusius  describes  a  Lily  which  probably 
should  be  referred  to  the  L.  pyrenaicum  of  Gouan. 

L.  NAXU.M  (VI.)  — (Klotsch— Erg.d.r.d.  Prinz 
Waldemar,  1862,  p.  53 ;  Duch.,  p.  74  ;  Wall.,  Not., 
pp.  19  and  184). — Identical  with  the  Fritillaria 
Gardneriana  of  Baker.  A  dwarf  Lily,  with  droop- 
ing white  flowers,  discovered  in  the  Himalayas 
when  Prince  Waldemar  of  Prussia  was  travelling 
there  in  1862,  and  not  yet  to  be  found  in  col- 
lections. 

L.  KEILGHEKRICUJI  (II.)— (Lemaire ;  Fl.  des 
Serres,  vol.  xxii ,  p.  5];  111.  Hort.,  1861,  p.  353). 
— A  Lily  with  large  honey-yellow-coloured  flowers 
resembling  those  of  L.  eximium  in  shape.  There 
is  a  variety  of  it  with  pink  flowers  (JN.  neilgher. 
roseum  ?).  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Lemaire, 
it  appears  that  this  Lily  should  be  regarded  as 
identical  with  the  L.  neilgherrense  of  Dr.  Robert 
Wight. 

L.  NEII,OHERl!ESSE(tI.)— (Robt.  Wight,  Ic,  p. 
2031-2;  ibid.,  p.  2033-4,  under  the  name  of  L. 
tubiflorum ;  ibid.,  p.  2035,  under  the  name  of  L. 
Wallichianum ;  Steudel,  in  Hoh ,  ind.  vr.  exsic, 
No.  954,  under  the  name  of  L.  Metzii;  Duch.,  pp. 
71, 72  ;  Wall.,  Not., p.  1 32 ;  ibid.,  p.  93  (bulb figured). 
— This  fine  Lily,  with  its  long  honey-yellow- 
coloured  flowers,  still  scarce  and  difficult  to  grow, 
is  rich  in  synonyms.  BesidesL.  Metzii  of  Steudel,  L. 
neilgherricum  of  Lemaire,  and  L.  tubiflorum  majus 
latifolium  of  Dachartre, we  should  also  refer  to  it, 
as  very  closely  allied  forms,  the  L.  tubiflorum  and 
L.  Wallichianum  of  R.  Wight,  the  last-named 
species  being  identical  with  the  L.  tubiflorum 
minus  of  Duchartre.  The  L.  Wallichianum  of  R. 
Wight  (a  form  coming  very  near  L.  neilgherrense), 
however,  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  L. 
Wallichianum  of  Roemer  and  Schultes,  which  is  a 
different  species  with  green-tinted  white  flowers, 
the  petals  or  segments  of  which  are  very  much 
recurved. 

L.  NEPALENSE  (II.)  — (D.  Don.,  Wern.  Trans., 
iii.,  412 ;  Wallich,  PI.  As.  rar.,  iii.,  67-291  ;  also 
Wallich,  in  Herb.  Lindl.,  under  the  name  of  L 
ochroleucum  ;  VVall.,  Not.,  p.  1.S9). — A  Lily  from 
Kepaul,  with  large  white  flowers  tinged  with 
yellowish  green.  This  species,  which  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1855,  unfortunately  no 
longer  exists  in  collections.  It  is  also  known  as 
L.  ochroleucum. 


L.  NITIDUM  (V.) — (English  gardens). — The 
Lily  which  under  this  name  received  a  first-class 
certificate  in  England  is  referred  to  L.  columbia- 
num.  (See  catalogue  of  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Co., 
Colchester.) 

L.  oCELL.VTU.M  (V.)— (Kellogg,  Proc.  Calif. 
Acad.). — See  L.  Bloomerianum  ocellatum. 

L.  OCHROLEUCUM  (II.)— (Wallich,  in  Herb. 
Lindl.). — See  L.  nepalense. 

L.  ODOEU.M  (I[.)—(PlanchoD,  Fl.  des  Serres,  vol. 
Lx.,  p.  53). — Identical  with  the  old  L.  japonicum 
of  nurserymen.     (See  L.  japonicum.) 

L  Oxi-JURi  (III.)— (Hort.  jap.). — The  Japanese 
name  for  L.  tigrinum. 

L.  OREGOXENSE  (V.)— (Hort.). — A  name  some- 
times applied  to  L.  columbianum  (L.  nitidum). 

L.  OsjiROY  (I.)— (Hort.  jap.).— The  Japanese 
name  for  L.  cordifolium. 

L.  oxYPETALUii  (HI.)— (Baker,  17th  species, 
placed  under  the  sub-genus  Archelirion  ;  Klotsch, 
Reise  des  Prinz  Waldemar,  &c.,  under  the  name  of 
L.  triceps ;  Royle,  111.  Himal.,  388,  and  Hooker, 
liot.  Mag.,  t.  4731,  under  the  name  of  Fritillaria 
oxypetala  ;  Duch.,  pp.  73,  74,  Sec. ;  Wall.,  Not.,  p. 
147;  ibid.,  p.  115  (bulb  figured) — Identical  with 
L  triceps  and  Fritillaria  oxypetala.  A  small  Lily 
with  white  or  faintly  purplish  flowers,  discovered 
in  the  Himalayas  by  Dr.  Hofmeister  in  1845.  It 
is  a  species  of  the  Snake's-head  Lily,  which  up  to 
the  jjresent  is  very  little  known. 

L.  PALLIDIFOLIUM  (V.)— (Baker;  Wall.,  Not,, 
p.  1R6). — Identical  with  the  L.  puberulum  of 
Leichtlin,  but  not  with  the  L.  puberulum  or 
canadense  puberulum  of  Torrey,  the  former  of 
which  Mr.  Baker  makes  a  variety  of  L.  pardali- 
num  and  the  latter  a  variety  of  L.  Humboldti. 

L.  Parkmaxni  (III.)— (Th.  Moore,  Gard.  Chron., 
vol.  XV.,  p.  456;  Fl.  des  Serres,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  159). — 
A  hybrid,  the  flowers  of  which  resemble  those  of 
L.  auratum  in  shape  and  those  of  L.  speciosnm 
rubrum  in  their  carmine  tint. 

L.  PARDALixuJi  (V.)— (Kellogg,  Proc.  Calif. 
Acad.,  ii.,  p.  12;  Wall.,  Not,  p.  165;  ibid.,  p.  112 
(bulb  figured). — This  Lily,  which  resembles  L. 
superbum  in  its  flowers,  is  much  more  robust  in 
habit.  It  has  a  tendency  to  form  a  tuft,  the  new 
bulbs  growing  one  upon  another,  or  at  a  very 
short  distance  from  the  old  one,  while  the  new 
bulbs  of  L.  superbum  run  out  to  some  length.  In 
the  catalogue^of  Messrs.  Woolson  ,!c  Co ,  Passaic, 
New  Jersey,  is  mentioned  the  variety  L.  pardal. 
angustifolium.  Mr.  Baker,  who  makes  L.  pardali- 
num  his  twenty-eighth  species,  assigns  to  it  as 
sub-species  L.  californicum,  L.  pallidifolium  (L. 
puberulum  of  Leichtlin),  and  L.  Bourgtei,  to 
which  Dr.  Wallace  adds,  as  a  fourth  form,  L. 
Kobinsonianum  and  also  L.  Ellacombei(see  these 
names). 

L.  PARDIXUM  (IV.)— (Hort.).— Identical  with 
L.  Thunbergianum  pardinum  (L.  Thunberg.  Wil- 
soni),  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  L.  longi- 
florum  Wilsoni. 

L.  Parryi  (IL) — Watson;  Dr.  Parry,  Proc. 
Davenport  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sc,  vol.  ii.,  p.  188;  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  6650  ;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  143).— A  very  pretty 
Lily  from  Southern  California,  discovered  in  1876, 
with  pale  yellow  flowers  spotted  with  purple  and 
resembling  those  of  L.Washingtonianum  in  shape. 
It  has  been  introduced  into  cultivation,  but  is  still 
scarce. 

L.  Partiiexeiox  (IV.)— (Sieb.  and  Devr., 
Tuinb.  Fl.,  ii.,  341 ;  Wall ,  Not.,  p.  155  ;  Duch., 
p.  42). — A  small  Lily  from  Japan  (where  it  is 
known  by  the  name  Akasim-juri),  coming  very 
near  L.  Coridion,  of  which  it  is  probably  only  a 
yellow-flowered  variety. 

L.  parvum  (V.) — See  L.  canadense  parvum. 

L.  PARVU.M  flore-luteo  (V.)— See  L.  cana- 
dense parvum  flore-luteo. 

L.  parvifloru.ai  (V.)— See  L.  canadense  parvi- 
florum. 

L.  PEXDULIFLORUM  (V.)  —  (Cels,  Catal.).— 
Identical  with  the  L.  pendulum  of  Cels. 

L.  penduliflorum  (V.)— (Redoute,  Lil.,  pi. 
105 ;  D.  Spae,  Mfem.,  syn.  p.  27). — This  should  not 


be  referred  to  the  L.  penduliflorum  or  pendulum 
of  Cels,  but  to  L.  canadense  rubrum. 

L.  PENDULU.M  (V.)— (Cels;  Encycl.  du  Regne 
veg.,  Bruxelles,  pi.  genre  Lis  ;  De  Cann.  d  Ham., 
p.  73  ;  Duch.,  p.  92). — Also  known  as  L.  penduU- 
dornm.  This  Lily  is  now  generally  regarded  as 
merely  a  variety  of  L.  canadense. 

L.  PEXXiiLVANicu-M  (I V.)— (Gawler,  Bot. Mag., 
t.  872  ;  Pursb,  Fl.,  229).— Identical  with  L.  dauri- 
cum  or  davuricum,  and  also  with  the  L.  spectabile 
of  Fischer. 

L.  peregeisum  (II.)— (Miller,  Diet.,  No.  2; 
Red.  Lil.,  199;  D.  Spae,  Mem.,  2nd  species;  De 
Cann.  d'Ham.,  p.  58). — A  Lily  closely  allied  to  L. 
candidum,  and  now  very  rare  in  cultivation.  It 
was  formerly  known  by  the  names  L.  candidum 
Byzantinum  and  L.  Sultan-Zambach. 

L.  peeegrixum  (V.)— (Of  German  gardens). — 
It  was  under  this  name  that  Messrs.  Van  Houtte 
and  Van  Geert,  of  Ghent,  originally  introduced 
L.  testaceum  (L.  excelsum)  into  Belgium  in  1838, 
and  this  Lily  is  still  named  L.  peregrinnm  in 
some  German  gardens. 

L.  PHiLADELPJiicu.M  (IV.) — (Linn.,  Spec,  435  ; 
Red.,  Lil.,  p).  104 ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  519 ;  Bot.  Cab., 
pi.  976 ;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  152 ;  ibid.,  p.  102 
(bulb  figured). — A  very  handsome  Lily,  with 
whorled  leaves  and  erect  orange-red  flowers, 
introduced  into  England  in  1757.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  grow  and  still  rather  scarce.  The  bulb 
is  small  and  very  brittle.  This  Lily  is  found  under 
a  variety  of  different  forms  according  to  the 
disttict  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  wild  state. 
Some  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  forms  are 
— L.  philad.  andinum  (see  L.  andinum)  L.  philad. 
wanscharicum  (see  L.  wanscharicum;,  L.  philad.  of 
Brentwood,  L.  philad.  of  Connecticut,  L.  philad. 
of  Massachusetts,  L.  philad.  of  the  Orange  Moun- 
tains These  four  forms  are  mentioned  in  M. 
Leichtlin'slist(seenote,p.  151);  L.  philad.  varietas 
(Hooker),  a  variety  with  sub-umbellate  flowers 
probably  referable  to  L.  philad.  andinum. 

L.  philadelphicuji  (IV.)  — (Hort.  Berol., 
1839). — Identical  with  L.  dauricum. 

L.  PHILADELPHICUM  (IV.)— (Thunb.,  Fl.  jap., 
135). — Identical  with  L.  Thunbergianum. 

L.  PHILIPPIXEXSE  (II.) —  (Hort.  Veitch ;  Baker 
Gard.  Chron  ,  1873  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6250  ;  Wall., 
Not.,  p.  127  ;  Cat.  Van  Houtte,  1844).— Also 
known  as  L.  philippense.  A  Lily  of  the  long 
white-flowered  section  discovered  in  the  island  of 
Luzon  by  G.  Wallis  in  1871.  According  to  the 
accounts  of  some  travellers,  the  tube  of  the 
flower  is  sometimes  10  inches  or  12  inches  in 
length. 

L.  PICTUM  (lU.)  -(Hort. ;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  152). 
A  variety  of  L.  auratum. 

L.  PICTUM  (IV.)— (Hoit. ;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  161). 
— Identical  with  L.  umbellatum  bicolor. 

L.  PixiFOLiDM  (V.)— (Hort. ;  Leichtlins  lis', 
with  the  note  of  ?  (See  note,  p.  151). — Under  this 
name  some  nurserymen  grow  the  L.  pomponium 
verum  of  English  gardens.  This  Lily,  with  its 
very  slender  leaves,  in  its  earlier  growth  beats  a 
marked  resemblance  to  a  young  Pine  tree. 

L.  POLYPHYLLUM  (V.)— (D.  Don,  in  Roj'le,  HI. 
Himal.,  388  ;  Kunth,  Enum.,  iv.,  677  ;  Duch.,  p.  70 
et  sn/.  (L.  polyphyllum)  and  p.  76  (L.  puncta- 
tum) ;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  174  ;  ibid.,  pp.  114, 115  (bulb 
figured).  Also  known  as  Fritillaria  polyphylla. — 
A  handsome  species  from  the  Himalayas,  dis- 
covered in  1862,  with  turban-shaped  flowers  of  a 
creamy  or  pale  yellow  colour,  streaked  and  dotted 
with  purple.  Bulb  very  much  elongated  in  the  up- 
per part.  According  to  Mr.  Baker,  the  L.  polyphyl- 
lum of  Royle  and  the  L.  punctatum  of  Jacquemont 
are  identical  with  this  plant.  Elwes  gives  a 
splendid  figure  of  it  in  his  Monograph,  p.  48. 

L.  POMPONIU.M  (V.).— (Linn.,  Sp.,  i.,  434  ;  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  971  ;  AVall.,  Not.,  p.  171).— There  are 
numerous  varieties  of  this  species  with  flowers  of 
more  or  less  deep  shades  of  red,  vermilion,  and 
orange.  The  yellow-flowered  forms  should  in  part 
be  referred  to  the  L.  pyrenaicum  of  Gouan.  This 
Lily  is  also  known  as  the  L.  angustifolium  of 
Miller  (probably  a  variety),  the  L.  Martagon  pom- 
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pony  of  Swert,  and  the  L.  miniatum  odoratum 
angaetifolium  of  Baubin. 

L.  POiiroNiUM  VEEUM  (V.)— (Geo.  Maw  ;  Ilort. 
Angl. ;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  180,  in  note).— From  the 
Maritime  Alps.  This  Lily  resembles  the  preced- 
ing one  in  habit,  and  has  bright  vermilion- 
coloured  long.stalked  flowers,  and  very  narrow 
leaves.  When  it  starts  into  growth  it  almost 
exactly  resembles  a  young  Pine  tree,  on  which 
account  the  specific  name  of  pinifoliam  is  some- 
times applied  to  it.* 

L.  POMPONIUM  (V.) — (Gawler,  Bot.  Mag.,  t, 
798). — Identical  with  L.  pyrenaicum. 

L.  POMroNiUM  (V.) — (Lam.  Enc,  iii.,  536).— 
Identical  with  L.  pyrenaicum. 

L.  POMPOXiUM  (V.) — (Thunb.,  Fl.  jap.,  p.  134) 
^Identical  with  L.  callosum. 

L.  POMPOXIUM  (\'.)— (Lour.,  Fl.  Cooh.,  257).— 
Identical  with  L.  tigrinum. 

L.  PONTICUM  (V.)— (K.  Koch,  Linnsea,  xxli., 
23.1;  Baker,  40ih  species;  Duoh.,  p.  22;  Wall., 
Not.,  p.  175). — A  species  from  Transylvania, 
coming  near  L.  monadelphum  and  L.  pyrenaicum. 
Mr.  Baker  makes  it  his  40th  species,  and  remarks 
that  the  figure  on  plate  436  in  Regel's  "  Garten- 
flora,"  given  for  L.  ponticum,  in  reality  is  that  of 
L.  Szovitzianum.  L.  ponticum,  however,  ia  now 
considered  to  be  a  variety  of  the  last-named  Lily. 
(See  L.  monadelphum,  &c.) 

L.  PSEUDO-TIGRINUM  (III.  Or  V.)  — (Carrifere, 
Rev.  hort.,  1867,  p.  410;  Kegel,  Gartenfl.,  1868,  p. 
118:  Duch.,  p.  27;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  179;  ibid.,  p. 
100  (bulb  figured)  ;  Elwes,  Monog.,  pi.  40,  as  a 
variety  of  L.  Masimowiczi). — Botanists  are  very 
much  at  variance  in  their  opinions  about  this  Lily. 
M.  Cb.  Koch  considers  it  identical  with  L.  tigri- 
num Fortune!,  while  BI.  Leichtlin  gives  these  two 
Lilies  in  his  list  as  distinct  species.  Kegel  de- 
scribes L.  pseudo-tigrinum  as  allied  to  L.  Maxi- 
mowiczi  (the  L.  tigrinum  jucundum  of  several 
authorities),  while  Dr.  Wallace  regards  these 
names  as  synonymous.  The  flowers  are  of  a  fine 
dull  red  colour  dotted  and  spotted  with  dark 
brown.  Stem  green,  without  bulbils.  Leaves 
with  a  single  mid-rib. 

L.  PUBEBULUM  (V.)  -(Leichtlin  ;  Wall.,  Not., 
p.  166). — Identical  with  L.  pallidifolium,  which 
Biker  makes  a  variety  of  L.  pardaliuum. 

L.  PUBEEULUM  (V.)— (Torrey).— See  L.  cana- 
dense  puberulum. 

L.  PUBESCENS  (IV.)— (Bernh.,  in  Horn.,  hort. 
Hafo.,  ii.,  p.  962;  D.  Spae,  Mem.,  14th  species; 
probably  also  the  L.  croceum  of  Bernh.,  Enum.,  i., 
321). — A  Lily  coming  very  near  L.  croceum,  and 
admitted  into  his  list  as  a  distinct  species  by  M. 
Lvichtlin,  and  also  by  D.  Spae  in  his  "  Memoire." 
According  to  M.  Koch,  it  is  identical  with  L. 
danricum.  It  is  probably  a  variety  either  of  the 
last-named  Lily  or  of  L.  croceum. 

L.  PUDICUM  (VI.)— (Pursh,  Fl.  of  N.  Amer.,  i., 
p.  228 ;  Dach.,  pp.  84,  85).— A  North  American 
Lily,  with  a  small  solitary  pendent  flower,  and 
placed  by  Koemer  and  Schultes  among  the  Fritil- 
laries.  Hooker  thinks  it  might  be  made  the  type 
of  a  special  genus. 

L.  PULCHELLUM  (IV.)— (Fiach.,  Hort.  Berol., 
1831;  Kegel,  Gartenfl,  1860,  81;  Wall,  Not., 
p.  155;  ibid.,  p.  106  (bulb  figured). — A  handsome 
Lily  from  Davuria,  with  erect  flowers  of  a  bright 
orange-red  colour  and  more  robust  in  habit  than 
L.  ooncolor,  of  which  Jlr.  Baker  makes  it  a  variety. 
According  to  Maximowicz,  a  yellow-flowered  va- 
riety of  it  is  grown  in  Japan. 

L.  PULCHELLUM  BUSCHIAXUM  (IV.) — (Lodd., 
Bot.  Cab.,  1628  ;  Duch.,  p.  125  ;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  155). 
—  Identical  with  L.  Buschianum.  The  form  or 
variety  of  this  Lily  is  a  disputed  point  with  bota- 
nists. Mr.  Baker  makes  it  a  variety  of  L.  concolor 
and  synonymous  with  L.  pulchellum  (Revue  Hort., 
1862)  and  with  L  ooncolor  sinioum  (Bat.  Mag., 


*  This  Lily  far  aurpaaees  in  merit  the  old  L.  pomponium 
of  the  Dutch  nurae.rymen.  The  very  loDg-atalked  Howers. 
the  foliage,  the  bulb,  the  habit  of  growth,  the  perijd  of 
flowering,  everything,  in  fact,  distinguishes  it  so  clearly 
from  the  old  L.  pomponium,  Ihat  we  have  no  doubt  that 
botanists  will  eventually  class  it  by  itsell  as  a  very  distinct 
species. 


p.  600).  M.  Koch  seems  inclined  to  regard  L- 
pulchellum  and  L.  Buschianum  as  forming  a 
single  species.  M.  Leichtlin  does  not  give  L. 
pulchellum  in  his  list,  although  he  mentions  L. 
Buschianum,  L.  Buschianum  grandiflorum,  and  L. 
Buschianum  grandiflorum  nanum.  In  M.  Kre- 
lage's  catalogues  we  find  L.  pulchellum,  L.  pul- 
chellum Buschianum,  and  L.  pulchellum  Buschia- 
num nanum.  In  M.  Van  Houtte's  catalogue  for 
1883  are  quoted  L.  pulchellum,  price  3  francs,  and 
L.  pulchellum  Buschianum,  price  5  francs. 

L.  PUMILUM  (V.)— (Redoute,  Lil.,  pi.  378  ;  Bot. 
Reg.,  p.  132  ;  Lodd.,  Bot.  Cab.,  358  ;  Roemer  and 
Sch.,  s.  vii.,  410  ;  D.  Spae,  Mem..  36th  species,  with 
the  syn.  linifolium ;  Horn.  R.  Hafn.,  326,  and  L. 
uniflorum  of  English  gardens). — A  small  Lily 
from  Davuria,  introduced  into  Europe  in  1816, 
coming  very  near  the  L.  tennifolium  of  Fischer. 
Several  botanists,  including  Messrs.  Baker  and 
Koch,  consider  the  two  species  identical. 

L.  PUMILUM  (V.)— (Hort. ;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  182). 
— This  name,  and  also  that  of  L.  stenophyllum, 
are  sometimes  applied  to  a  form  of  L.  callosum. 

L.  PUMILUM  (V.)  —  (Regel  ;  Wall.,  No^..  p. 
182).— This  Lily,  the  L.  pumilum  from  Man- 
churia described  by  Regel,  appears  to  be  identical 
with  L.  callosum. 

L.  PUMILUM  (IV.)  -(Hort.  Bouch.,  1834).— See 
L.  croceum  pumilum. 

L.  PUNCTATUM  (V.)— (Jacquemont). — A  Hima- 
layan species  with  pale  yellow  flowers  spotted 
with  purple.  Mr.  Baker  considers  it  identical 
with  L.  polyphyllum,  which  see. 

L.  PUNCTATUM  (III.)— (Hort.). — See  L.  specio- 
sum  punctatum. 

L.  PUNCTATUM  (IV.)— (Hort.)— See  L.  umbel- 
latum  punctatum.  This  variety  has  richly-coloured 
flowers,  and  is  also  known  under  the  name  of 
L.  rubens. 

L.  PUNICEUM  (V.) — (Sieb.  and  Devr.). — A  Lily 
introduced  into  Europe  from  Japan  by  Siebold  in 
1856.  According  to  M.  Leichtlin,  it  is  a  variety  of 
the  L.  tenuifolium  of  Fischer,  but  of  more  robust 
habit  and  more  floriferous  than  the  type. 

L.  PURPUKEUM  (II.)— (Hort.)— SeeL.  Washing- 
tonianum  purpureum. 

L.  PYGM.EUM. — (Leichtlin). — So  named  in  M. 
Leichtlin's  list.     (See  note,  p.  151.) 

L.  PTHAMIDALE(V.)— (Hort.)— SeeL.  superbum 
pyramidale. 

L.  PYRENAICUM  (V.) — (Gouan,  HI.,  25 ;  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  798,  under  the  erroneous  name  of  L. 
pomponium  ;  Red  ,  Lil.,  145  ;  Lam.,  Gall.,  iii.,  283, 
under  the  name  of  L.  flavum). — The  varieties  of 
this  Lily  have  flowers  of  a  more  or  less  deep  Bhade 
of  yellow  and  more  or  less  tinged  with  green.  It 
is  also  met  with  under  the  erroneous  names  of  L. 
pomponium  flavum,  L.  pomponium  luteum,  and 
even  Martagon  luteum.  We  cannot  coincide  in 
the  opinion  of  some  authorities,  who  regard  the  L. 
pomponium  of  Dutch  nurserymen  as  a  red-flowered 
variety  of  L.  pyrenaicum. 

L.  PYRENAICUM  (V.)— (Lcdebour,  Fl.  Ross., 
iv.,  151  ;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  173).— Identical  with  L. 
Ledebouri.  This  Lily  is  a  form  or  variety  of  the 
section  which  includes  L.  Szovitzianum,  L.  mona- 
delphum, &c.     (See  these  names.) 

L.  PYRENAICUM  (V.)  —  (Baumg.,  Transylv.  ; 
VV..1  .,  Not.,  p.  181).— This  Lily,  which  Mr.  Baker 
refers  to  L.  chalcedonicum,  is  a  form  or  variety 
peculiar  to  the  mountain  forests  of  Albania  and 
Transylvania.  The  flowers  are  yellow  and  most 
frequently  solitary. 

L.  QUADRIFOLIATUM  ( VI.)  —  (Meyer ;  Spae, 
Mem.,  .lynon.  p.  25). — This  Lily  is  to  be  referred 
to  L.  camtschatcense  (Fritillkria  camtschatcen- 
sis). 

L.  Rbgbli  (III.  or  V.)—  (Elwes,  Monog.).  — 
Elwes  places  this  Lily  among  the  varieties  of  L. 
Maximowiczi  along  with  L.  Maxim.  Bakeri  and 
L.  Maxim,  pseudo-tigrinum. 

L.R0BINS0NIANUM(V.)— (Dr.  Moore;  "Florist," 
October,  1875  ;  Elwes,  Monog.,  pi.  29,  under  the 
name  of  L.  pardalinum  var.  californicum). — A 
form  or  variety  of  L.  pardalinum.     Stem  pale 


green  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  alternate. 
The  flowers  have  the  extremities  of  the  petals  of  a 
deeper  red,  and  the  dark  spots  encircled  with  yel- 
low which  occur  on  the  red  part  of  the  petals  are 
more  strongly  marked  than  in  the  type. 

L.  RoEZLii  (V.)— (Piegel,  Gartenfl.,  f.  667; 
Baker,  Gard.  Chron.,  1871,  321 ;  Duch.,  pp.  123-4  ; 
Wall.,  Not.,  p.  168).— Identical  with  L.  Hartwegi 
(L.  canadense  Hartwegi).  This  Lily  was  dis- 
covered by  Hartweg  on  the  mountains  of  Santa 
Oruz  (California)  in  1848.  Mr.  Baker,  who  makes 
it  his  thirty-second  species  under  the  name  of  L. 
Roezlii,  says  that  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  its 
linear  leaves  and  the  pointed  petals  or  divisions 
of  its  flowers. 

L.  ROSEUM  (VL)  — (Wall.,  Catal.,  No.  5077; 
Hooker,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4725). —  Identical  with  L. 
Thompsonianum(FritillariaThompsoniana),which 
see. 

L.  EUBESCENS  (II.)- (Hort.  Amer.;  Catal.  of 
Woolson  and  Co.,  Passaic,  New  Jersey). — Identical 
with  L.  Washingtonianum  purpureum. 

L.  RUBRUM  (V.)— (Lamk.,  Gall.,  iii.,  283).— 
This  and  its  variety,  L.  rubrum  angustifolium 
(Bauhin,  Pin.,  78),  L.  rubrum  priEcox  (Clus., 
Hist.,  i.,  p.  133),  are  to  be  referred  to  L.  pompo- 
nium and  its  varieties. 

L.  RUBRUM  BYZANTINUM  (V.)— (Parkinson, 
Parad.,  34). — Identical  with  L.  chalcedonicum  and 
L.  Martagon  constantinopolitanum. 

L.  SANGUINEUM(IV?)— (LeitchUn). — So  named 
in  M.  Leichtlin's  list.  It  is  probably  a  variety  of 
L.  Thunbergianum. 

L.  Santan  (V.)— (Hort.  jap.). — A  Japanese 
name  for  L.  callosum. 

L.  Sappho  (IV.)— (Hort.).— A  good  variety  of 
L.  umbellatum. 

L.  Saeana  (VI.). — A  name  given  by  the  natives 
of  Kamtschatka  to  L.  camtschatcense,  the  bulbs 
of  which  are  eaten  by  them.  According  to  the 
Bot.  Mag.,  p.  784,  the  name  Sarana  is  also  applied 
by  the  natives  of  Tartary  to  a  Lily  of  the  croceum 
section. 

L.  Say:  (V.)—(Nuttall).— Identical  with  theL. 
parviflornm  of  Hooker.  See  L.  canadense  parvi- 
florum. 

L.  Sazuri  (II.) — (Hort.  jap.). — A  Japanese 
name  for  the  L.  odornm  of  Planchon  (the  L. 
japonicum  of  nurserymen). 

L.  scabrum  (IV).— (Moench.,  Meth.). — Identi- 
cal with  L.  bulbiferum. 

L.  Schrymakersi  (III  )— (Hort.). — A  sub- 
variety  of  L.  speciosum  rubrum,  coming  very  near 
the  sub-varieties  L.  spec.  rub.  atro-purpureum, 
L.  spec.  rub.  purpuratum,  L.  spec.  rub.  extra,  &c. 

L.serotinum  (IV.)— (Fischer;  Red.,  Lil.,  pi. 
210). — A  variety  of  L.  croceum. 

L.  sibiricum  (IV.)-(Willd.,  Hort.  Berol.,  Sup , 
p,  17).— D.  Spae  gives  this  name  in  his"  Mfimoire  " 
as  a  doubtful  synonym  for  L.  pulchellum. 

L.  SiEBOLDi  ?— (Leichtlin). — So  named  in  M. 
Leichtlin's  list.     (See  note,  p.  151.) 

L.  siNENSE  (III.)— (Hort.). — Under  this  name 
L.  tigrinum  is  sometimes  met  with. 

L.  sisicuM  (I  V.)— (Lindl.,  in  Paxton's  Fl.  Gard., 
1851-1852;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6005,  under  the  name  of 
L.  concolor  sinicum ;  Fl.  des  Serres,  vol.  xii.,  p. 
49;  Duch.,  pp.  25  and  117;  Wall.,  Not.,  pp.  154- 
155).— Also  known  as  L.  concolor  tinioum.  A 
small  Lily,  as  yet  little  known,  coming  very 
near  the  L.  concolor  of  Salisbury,  and  introduced 
from  China  in  1824  into  the  gardens  of  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society.  The  stem  grows  10 
inches  or  12  inches  high,  with  sessile  leaves,  and 
bears  at  the  extremity  several  medium-sized 
flowers  of  a  fine  scarlet  colour.  According  to  Mr. 
Baker,  the  L.  sinicum  of  Lindley  is  identical  with 
the  L.  concolor  of  Salisbury,  and  the  L.  concolor 
sinicum  of  the  Bot.  Mag.  is  the  same  as  L.  Bus- 
chianum or  L.  pulchellum  Buschianum. 

L.  SJIRE,  OR  SJiR0i(I.).— (Kaempf.amoen.,870). 
— A  Japanese  name  for  L.  cordifolinm. 

L.  SPECIOSUM  (III.)— (Thunberg.—N.B.— TheL. 
speciosum  of  Andrews  (Bot.  Rep.,  586)  is  identi- 
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cal  with  L.  tigrinum).— This  is  the  L.  lancifolium 
o£  many  caltivators.  A  handsome  Japanese  Lily, 
first  observed  by  JC^umpfer,  afterwards  by  Thun- 
berg,  and  introduced  into  Europe  by  Siebold. 
The  varieties  L.  spec,  album  and  L.  spec,  rnbrum 
flowered,  for  the  first  time  in  Europe,  in  the  Bo- 
tanic Gardens  at  Ghent  in  August,  1832.  See  fur- 
ther on  the  different  forms  and  varieties  of  this 
species,  which  may  be  clashed  under  the  three 
heads  of  (1)  L.  speciosum  album,  which  has  pure 
white  (lowers,  (2)  L.  spec,  rubrum,  with  flowers 
more  or  less  tinged  and  spotted  with  pink  or  car- 
mine, and  (.S)  L.  spec,  punctatum  (a  more  difficult 
form  to  cultivate),  the  white  flowers  of  which  are 
marked  with  spots  of  a  very  delicate  pink. 

L.  SPECIOSUM  ALDLOi  (III.)— ( Jlorren). — This 
form  is  also  met  with  under  the  names  of  L.  lanci- 
folium album  (Hort.),  L.  Broussarti  (Morren), 
L.  Tametome  (Zucc),  and  formerly  even  under  the 
name  of  L.  eximiiim,  which  properly  belongs  to  a 
species  of  the  longiSorum  section.  Its  principal 
varieties  are  — L.  spec,  album  fasciatum  (Hort. 
angl.  ;  Wall,  Not.,  p.  149),  also  known  by  the 
names  L.  corymbiflorum,  L.  fasciculatum  corym- 
bosum,  L.  monstroJum  album,  &c.  ;*  L.  spec, 
album  maltiflornm  (Sub.,  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  150),  a 
very  floriferous  variety,  with  a  tall  and  very 
branching  stem ;  L.  spec,  album  vestale  (Wall., 
Not.,  p.  l.")0),  a  variety  with  pure  white  flower.'^, 
imported  direct  from  Japan ;  L.  spec,  album 
Krietzerior  japonicnm  (Wall.,  Not.,  p.  149).  named 
"  Teppo  "  by  the  Japanese,  a  form  in  which  the 
petals  are  marked  in  the  centre  with  a  greenish 
band  or  streak;  L.  spec,  album  prfecox  (Hort.). 

Ij.  speciosum  impekiale  (III.)— (Siebold).— 
Identical  with  L.  auratnm. 

L.  SPECIOSUM  RUBPvUM  (III.)— (Fl.  des  Serres, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  276).— Identical  with  L.  lancifolium 
rubrum.  A  great  number  of  sub-varieties  are  in 
cuUivatioD,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most 
noteworthy:  L.  spec,  rubrum  fasciatum  (Hort. 
angl;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  149),  also  known  as  L. 
corymbiflorum,  L.  fasciculatum  corymbosum,  L. 
monstruosum,  rubrum,  &c. ;  L.  spec,  rubrum 
jnponicam  (Wall.,  Not ,  p.  1.50),  a  variety  in  which 
the  petals  are  marked  with  a  broad  carmine  band 
or  streak,  imported  direct  from  Japan ;  L.  spec, 
rubrum  purpuratam  (ibid),  L.  spec,  rubrum  Schry- 
mikersi  (ibid.),  L.  spec,  rubrum  atropurpureurn 
(ibid),  L.  spec,  rubrum  cruentum  (ibid).  These 
four  sub-varieties  have  their  flowers  tinged  and 
spotted  with  red  of  a  more  or  less  bright  or  dark 
shade ;  they  are,  possibly,  identical.  L.  spec, 
rubrum  roseum  (ibid.).  In  this  form  the  flowers 
are  tinged  with  a  lighter  red,  and  the  stem  is  of 
a  light  green  colour. 

L.  SPECIOSUM  PUNCTATUM  (III.)  -(Lemaite  ; 
Bjt.  Mag.,  t.  :1785,  under  the  names  of  L.  specio- 
sum Tametome  and  L.  spec,  albiflorum  ;  Paxton, 
Mag.,  p.  2G7,  under  the  name  of  L.  speciosum 
roseum).  —Identical  with  L.  lancifolium  puncta- 
tum (Hort). —  This  variety  has  white  flowers 
slightly  spotted  with  very  pale  pink.  The  leaves 
are  frequently  twisted.  It  is  a  more  difiicult  form 
to  grow  than  the  others.  There  is  a  sub- variety 
of  it,  known  as  L.  spec,  panct.  fasciculatum 
(Hort.  angl.)  and  also  as  L.  spec,  punct.  corym- 
bosum. (See  the  catalogues  of  nurserymen,  espe- 
cially those  of  Messrs.  Krelage,  of  Haarlem,  for 
numerous  forms  and  varieties  of  L.  speciosum,)! 

L.  SPECTABILE  (IV.)  —  (Fischer).  —  Identical 
with  L.  davuricum. 

L.  SPECTABILE  (IV.)— (Link.,  Enum.,  .^21).— 
This  should  apparently  be  referred  to  L.  bulbi- 
ferum. 

L.  SPECTABILE  (IV.)— (Salisb.,  Stirp.  rar.,  ix., 
p.  5).  —Identical  with  L.  Catesba3i. 

L.  SPECTABILE  BicOLOR  (?)  (Lsichtlin).— So 
named  in  M.  Leichtlin's  list.     (See  note,  p.  151 ). 

'  See  analogous  forms  of  L.  speciosum  rubrum  and  L. 
spec,  punctatum.  These  varieties,  which  are  more  curious 
than  attractive  in  appearance,  have  flat  stems  that  are 
sometimes  very  broad  towards  the  top,  and  bear  a  great 
number  of  flowers,  which  are  usually  smaller  tliau  those  of 
the  type.  It  often  happens  that  many  of  the  flower-buds 
open  imperfectly. 

t  Dr.  Wallace,  In  his  "Notes,"  p.  149,  liroaches  a  scheme 
tor  classifying  the  different  varieties  of  L.  speciosum. 


L.  SPECTABILE  MACULATUM    (?)  (LeichtUn).— 

Same  remark. 

L  SPICATUM  (II.)— (Hort.).— Identical  with  L. 
candidum  flore-pleno  (L.  candidum  monstrosum), 
L.  SPLENDENS  (III.).— See  L.  tigrinum  splen- 
dens  (L.  tigrinum  Leopoldi). 

L.  STAMINOSUM  (IV.)  —  (Lemaire,  111.  hort, 
vol.  xi,  pi.  422).  Identical  with  L.  fulgens 
staminosam.-  A  variety  of  L.  Thunbergianum,  at 
first  regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  in  which  the 
stamens  are  transformed  into  a  narrow  tongue- 
shaped  process  after  the  manner  of  double  flowers. 
Introduced  from  Japan  by  Jacob-Makoy. 

L.  STEN'OPiiVLLUM  (V.) — (Baker  ;  Wall.,  Not., 
p.  482). — A  form  or  variety  of  L.  callosum,  which 
is  sometimes  ali-o  met  with  under  the  name  of  L. 
pumilum  (Hort.)  (not  the  Ij.  pumilumof  Eedoute, 
which  comes  very  near  the  L.  tenuifolium  of 
Fischer). 

L.  STRIATU.M  (II.)— (Hort.)— See  L.  candi- 
dum flore  purpureo-striato. 

L.  STYLOsUM  (\^.)— (Klotsch,  in  Herb.  Bcrol.). 
— Elwes,  in  his  Monograph,  makes  this  identical 
with  L.  polyphyllum. 

L.  SuLTAN-ZAMB.iCH  (II)— (Gins.  Stiip.  Pan. 
Hist.,  137  ;  De  Cann.  d'Ham.,  Mod.  p.  58).— An 
old  name  for  L.  peregrinum. 

L.  SUPERBUM  (V.)— (Linn.,  sp.  434  ;  Herb,  de 
TAmer.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  421  ;  Bof.  Mag.,  t.  936;  Wall., 
Not.,  p.  167;  ibid.,  p.  Ill  (bulb  figured).— A 
native  of  Norih  America,  introduced  into  Europe 
in  1727.  In  RedoutiVs  "  Liliaceie,"  plate  103  re- 
presents this  L'ly  under  the  name  of  L.  carolini- 
anum,  which  is  a  dilTerent  species.  There  is  a 
varieiv  uf  it  named  L.  superbum  pyramidale 
(Hort.;  Fl.  des  Serre.s,  vol.  x.,  p.  121:  Spae, 
Mem.,  p.  29).  This  is  taller  than  the  type,  some- 
times attaining  the  height  of  7  feet  or  8  feet,  and 
bearing  a  pyramid  of  flowers,  which  are  often  forty 
or  fifty  in  number.  The  figure  in  the  Florr  des 
Svrres  is  a  very  good  representation  of  this  variety, 
while  Spae's  figure  is  a  very  exact  delineation  of 
the  usual  appearance  of  the  type. 

L.  CALiFiiRXicuM  ?  (V.)—( Krelage,  Catal.).— 
So  named  in  M.  Krelage's  catalogue  for  1876- 
1877,  and  iiuoted  under  a  different  number  and  a 
different  price  from  those  of  L.  superbum  and  L. 
californicum. 

L.  DU  Connecticut?  (V.)— (ibid.).— See  the 
fame  catalogue. 

L.  SUPERBUM  (V.)— (Thunb.,  Fl.  jap.,  134).— 
Identical  with  L.  speciosum. 

L  SVLVESTRE  (V.)— (Dodon.).— An  old  name 
for  L.  Martagon. 

L.  SzoviTZiANUM  (V.)  —  (Fischer  ;  D.  Spae, 
Mem.,  42nd.  sp. ;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  37). — A  native  of 
Colchis,  introduced  into  the  Botanic  Gardens  at 
St.  Petersburg  about  the  year  1840.  This  Lily  is 
identical  with  the  L.  colchicum  of  Steven,  and  is 
considered  by  several  botanists  to  be  identical  (at 
least  as  regards  the  species)  with  L.  Loddigesia- 
num,  L.  monadelphum,  L.  ponticum,  &o.  (See 
these  names.)* 

L.  Takesima  (II)— (Hort.  jap.).— See  L.  longi- 
florum  Takesima. 

L.  Talsta-.iuri  (IV.)— (Wall.,  Not.,  p.  177).— 
Identical  with  L.  Batemannias,  which  see. 

L.  Tameto.me  (III.)— (Hort.  jap.;  Zucc.  in  Sie- 
bold, Fl.  jap.,  p.  31 ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3785  ;  D.  >Spae, 
Mem.,  p.  37). —  A  Japanese  name  for  L.  specio- 
sum album  (L.  Broussarti).      Plate  3785  of  the 


*  Mr.  Elwes  devotes  the  thirty-sixth  plate  in  his  Mono- 
graph to  a  specimen  of  L.  monadelphum,  which  bears 
thirteen  flowers  of  a  uniform  yellow  colour,  hardly  marked 
hy  a  very  few  minute  dark  dots,  and  with  yellow  stamens. 
Plate  37  represents  a  Lily  (which  he  names  L.  monadel- 
phum Szovitzianum)  bearing  five  flowers  of  a  yellow  colour, 
tinged  with  white,  heavily  dotted  at  the  edges,  and  with 
red  stamens.  With  respect  to  these  Lilies,  he  remarks 
that  the  variety  monadeli>hum,  which  in  his  own  garden 
produced  twcnty-nine  flowers  on  the  same  stem,  appears 
to  be  conflned  to  the  regions  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
Caucasus,  while  the  variety  Szovitzianum  is  found  towards 
the  south,  ill  the  provinces  of  Imeritia,  ^lingrelia,  and 
Oeorgia.  The  variety  niodadelphum  flowers  three  weeks 
earlier  than  Szovitzianum,  and  after  starting  into  growth, 
the  flower-buds  of  the  former  are  always  exposed  to  view, 
while  those  of  the  latter  remain  concealed  by  the  leaves 
I  up  to  the  very  moment  when  they  burst  into  bloom. 


Bot.  Mag.  in  reality  represents  L.  speciosum  punc- 
tatum. 

L.  tenuifolium  (V.)— (Fischer  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t. 
3140;  D.  Spae,  Mem.,  thirty-fifth  species,  p.  33; 
Wall.,  Not.,  p.  182;  ibid.,  p.  106  (bulb  figured).— 
The  Botanic  Gardens  at  Ghent  received  this  hand- 
some Lily  from  Dr.  Fischer  in  1831.  Its  bulbs  do 
not  keep  long,  but  the  species  is  easily  reproduced 
from  seed,  the  plants  flowering  in  the  second  or 
third  year  after  sowing.  Tbe  L.  punicenm  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  Siebold  in  1856  is  a  more 
robust  form  of  this  Lily.  According  to  Beicheri- 
bach,  L.  linifolium  and  L.  tenuifolium  are  identi- 
cal, while  Spae  considers  L.  linifolium  identical 
with  the  L.  pumilam  of  Redoute.  Other  botanists, 
including  Messrs.  Baker  and  Koch,  regard  all  these 
forms  as  constituting  only  one  single  species. 

L.  Teppo  (III)— (Wall.,  Not.,  p.  149).— A  Japa- 
nese name  for  the  variety  of  L.  speciosum  alburn 
which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  L.  Krse'z  ri 
L.  TESTACEUM   (V.)  — ( Lindl.).— Identical  with 
L.  excelsum,  which  see. 

L.  Thompsoniakum  (VI.) -(Lindl.,  Bot.  Peg., 
1845,  pi.  1  ;  Hooker,  Bor.  Mag.,  t.  4725,  under  the 
name  of  L.  roseum ;  Fl.  des  Serres,  vol.  ix.,  pi. 
867) —Identical  with  the  FritillariaThompsoniana 
of  Koyle,  the  Fritillaria  macrophylla  of  D.  Don, 
the  L.  roseum  of  Wallich,  and  the  L.  longifolium 
of  \V.  Griflith.  A  native  of  the  western  regions  of 
the  Himalayas,  this  Lily  flowered  for  the  first 
time  in  Europe  in  1844  in  the  grounds  of  Mes^srs. 
Loddiges.  This  species  of  Lily  or  Fritillaria  very 
rarely  flowers  in  cultivation. 

L.  Thunbergianum  (IV.)— (Roem. and  Schult., 
Syst.  Veg.,  vii.,  415;  Krelage,  Notice;  Wall.,  Not., 
p.  159  et  seq.;  Ducb.  Observ. ;  D.  Spae,  UC'W.,  p. 
19  rtseij.). — This  Lily  constitutes  the  type  to  which 
the  great  majority  of  botanists  at  the  present  day 
refer  several  forms  and  varieties  which  were 
formerly  described  as  distinct  species,  such  as  L. 
fulgens,  L.  atro-sanguinenm,  L.  venustum,  L. 
elegans,  L.  ha;matochrum,  L.  Wilsoni,  kc.  The 
L.  fulgens  of  Morren,  L.  Thunbergianum  of 
Roemer  and  Schultes,  and  L.  venustum  of  Hort. 
Berol.,  1844,  have  for  a  long  time  been  regarded 
as  specifically  distinct  (see  particularly  L.  Spae, 
Mem.,  species  16,  17,  and  18),  and  these  have  pro- 
duced a  great  number  of  varieties,  which  is  still 
tending  to  increase.*  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  classify  these  varieties,  but  that  of 
Dr.  Wallace,  which  divides  all  the  forms  into 
three  groups,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  flower, 
appears  to  be  by  far  the  most  sensible.  It  is  as 
follows  :  — 

Group  A.— (Flowers  with  long  narrow  seg- 
ments, widely  opened  out).— This  group  especially 
comprises  L.  Thunbergianum  armeniacum  (L. 
venustum)  (Fl.  des  Serres,  vol.  vii.,  p.  33  ;  Elwes, 
Monog.,  pi.  19) ;  L.  Thunb.  fulgens  fl.-pl.  (also  L. 
transiens  fl.-pl.  and  L.  staminosum ;  L.  Thunb. 
fulgens  atro-sanguineum  (Elwes,  Jlonog.,  pi.  19) ; 
L.Thunb.  fulgens  alternans ;  L.  Thunb.  sanguineum 
(L.  biligulatum)  ;  L.  Thunb.  alutaceum  (grandi- 
tlorum,  aureum  nigro-maculatum) (Elwes,  Monog, 
pi.  19) ;  L.  Thunb.  Prince  d'Orange,  &o. 

Group  B.— (Flowers  with  broad  segments, 
widely  and  symmetrically  opened  onf). — This 
group  especially  comprises  L.  Thunb.  bicolor  (pic- 
tnm) ;  L.  Thunb.  aurantiacum  verum  (Paxton, 
vol.  vi.,  fig.  127);  L.  Thunb.  marmoratum ;  L. 
Thunb.  marmoratum  aureum ;  L.  Thunb.  Alice 
Wilson  (Elwes,  Monog,  pi.  20);  L.  Thunb.  Mawii ; 
L.  Thunb.  Van  Honttei  (Hort.  Van  Houtte),  a  very 
handsome  variety,  with  deep  blood-red  flowers ; 
L.  Thunb.  Horsmanni,  Sec. 

Group  C— (Flowers  with  broad  segments  and 
cup-shaped)  —This  group  especially  comprises  L. 
Thunb.   brevifolium ;    L.   Thunb.   splendens  ;    L. 


•  This  year  (1884)  I  saw  in  Mr.  Van  Houtte's  fine  esta- 
blishment at  Ghent  a  great  number  of  new  seedlings  of  L. 
Thunbergianum  far  surpassing  the  old  varieties.  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  courtesy  of  the  worthy  director  of  this  esta- 
blishment, and  the  civility  of  his  intelligent  foreman  o!  the 
bulb  department,  for  h.aving  been  enabled  to  make  a  great 
number  of  notes  and  sketches  relating  to  new  or  rare 
Lilies.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Lilies  from  M.  Van 
Houtte's  establishment  have  carried  off  numerous  prizes 
and  distinctions  at  floral  contests  and  exhibitions. 
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Thunb.  Wilsoni  (pardinum)  ("Florist,"  186,  121 ; 
Duel).,  p.  55;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  105  (bulb  figured). 
This  is  a  fine  Japanese  variety,  at  first  con- 
sidered a  distinct  species.  It  is  the  latest  of  all 
in  flowering.* 

L.  TIGRINUM  (III.)— (Gawler,  Bot.  Mag.,  t. 
1237  ;  Red.  Liliaceaj,  395  and  475  ;  Wall.,  Not.,  p. 
lie ;  ibid.,  p.  99  (bulb  figured).— This  Lily,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  popular,  is  sometimes  also  met 
with  under  the  name  of  L.  sinense  or  L.  tigrinum 
sinense  (Hort ).  The  L.  speciosum  of  Andrews 
(Bot.  Reg.,  586)  is  identical  with  it.  A  great 
number  of  forms  or  varieties  are  in  cultivation, 
the  most  noteworthy  of  which  are  L.  tigrinum 
splendens  (L.  Leopoldi),  L.  tigr.  flore-pleno,  and 
L.  tigr.  Materi  (L.  ereotum).  The  following 
varieties  are  met  with  in  commerce :  L.  tigr. 
angustifolium  (Krelage),  identical  with  L,  tigr. 
laciniatum ;  L.  tigr.  Carolinum  (Krelage,  1876), 
given  as  a  doubtful  variety ;  L.  tigr.  erectum 
(Leichtlin)  (see  L.  tigr.  Materi)  ;  L.  tigr.  flore- 
pleno  (Leichtlin  ;  Gard.  Chron.,  1874,  f.  38,  p.  146; 
Fl.  des  Serres,  vol.  six.,  p.  113).  This  Lily  made 
its  appearance  in  Europe  about  the  year  1869, 
when  it  was  to  be  found  in  both  English  and 
German  collections.  At  Hamburgh  it  was  ofiered 
for  sale  in  that  year  by  Messrs.  Laurentins  under 
the  name  of  L.  Landrath  Leysner.  M.  Regel 
figured  it  the  following  year  in  the  "  Gartenflora  " 
from  M.  Leichtlin's  plant  under  the  name  of  L. 
tigrinum  flore-pleno.  Siebold  announced  it  as  L. 
tigrinum  Fortunei  flore-pleno  (see  in  M.  Krelage's 
"  Notes,"  p.  17  ct  si'i/.,  a  long  and  interesting 
article  on  this  remarkable  variety);  L.  tigr.  fol. 
variegatis  (Leichtlin)  ;  L.  tigr.  Fortunei  (Lindl., 
Gard.  Chron ,  1862,  p.  12  ;  Koch,  Woch ,  so.,  v., 
1862,  p.  301),  a  late  variety  with  cottony 
peduncles  and  flower-buds.  From  the  figure  and 
description  which  Mr.  Elwes  gives  of  it  in  his 
"Monograph"  (pi.  38),  this  variety  appears  to 
rival  L  tigrinum  splendens  in  attractiveness.  L. 
tigr.  Fortunei  giganteum  (Catal.  of  the  Bulb  Co., 
Colchester;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  147,  in  note),  a  fine 
pyramidal  form ;  L.  tigr.  Fortunei  flore-pleno 
(Hort.),  identical  with  L.  tigrinum  fl.-pleno ;  L. 
tigr.  japonicnm  (Hort.)  and  L.  tigr.  jap.  latifolium 
(Hort.),  identical  with  L.  tigrinum  latifolium;  L. 
tigr.  jap.  fol.  variegatis  (Siebold),  identical  with  L. 
tigrinum  fol.  variegatis;  L.  tigr.  jucundum  (Kre- 
lage; Wall., Not  ,p.  179,in  note),  a  Japanese  variety 
with  vermilion-red  flowers  spotted  with  black.  Dr. 
Wallace  regards  it  as  coming  very  near  the  L. 
pseudo-tigrinum  of  Carrifere  and  the  L.  Maximo- 
wiczi  of  Regel ;  L.  tigr.  laciniatum  (Krelage), 
L.  tigr.  Landrath  Leysner  (see  L.  tigrinum  flore- 
pleno),  L.  tigr.  Leopoldi  (see  L.  tigrinum  splen- 
dens), L.  tigr.  Lishmanni  (Moore,  Fl.  and  Pom., 
iii.  v.  6.  p.  16;  Gard.  Chron.,  1872,  p.  1137; 
Wall.,  Not.,  p.  147).— A  Lily  received  from 
Japan,  in  1871,  by  Mr.  Tuflinell,  of  Belmont  Park, 
and  which  obtained  a  first-class  certificate  at 
South  Kensington.  The  spots  on  the  flowers  are 
marked  in  a  different  manner  from  those  in  other 
varieties  of  L.  tigrinum,  and  no  bulbils  are  pro- 
duced in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  from  which  Dr. 
Wallace  concludes  that  this  Lily  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  form  of  L.  Maximowiczi  rather  than 
of  L.  tigrinum;  L.  tigr.  macranthum  (Krelage), 
a  variety  with  large  orange-red  flowers  spotted 
with  black;  L.  tigr.  Materi  (Hort.,  Duch.)  pp. 
44-45  ;  Wall,  Not.,  p.  147),  identical  with  the  L. 
erectum  of  Leichtlin,  and  also  known  by  the  names 
L.  tigr.  priECOX  and  prsecox  erectum.  This  form, 
which  is  of  dwarf  stature  and  has  almost  erect 
flowers  with  segments  not  much  recurved,  was  in- 
troduced into  England  by  Captain  Kirkpatriok  in 
1804.  In  1791  Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  figured  this 
Lily  without  applying  any  special  name  to  it ;  L. 
tigr.  Mitchelli  (Krelage,  Catal.,  1876),  given  as 
a  doubtful  variety  ;  L.  tigr.  perfectum  (Siebold  ; 
Krelage,  Catal.,  1876),  a  Japanese  variety  of  py- 

*  KoTE.— Besides  the  varieties  mentioned  by  Dr.  Wal- 
lace, a  great  many  others  of  more  or  less  merit  are  to  bt 
referred  to  L.  Thuubergianum.  These  include  several  of 
Japanese  origin,  known  by  the  names  Fekinata,  Ja-Ethal, 
Kikak,  Kimi-G.^go,  Sayyets,  &c.  For  the  names  and  de- 
scriptions of  these  varieties,  see  the  catalogues  of  Messrs. 
Vaa  Houtte,  of  Ghent.  Krelage.  of  Haarlem,  and  the  New 
Plant  anl  Biab  Co.,  Colchester,  &c. 


ramidal  habit,  described  as  a  splendid  form,  sur- 
passing even  L.  tigr.  splendens,  and  bearing  up  to 
30  flowers,  which  are,  however,  of  a  somewliat 
lighter  shade  than  those  of  L.  tigr.  splendens  ;  L. 
tigr.  pra^cox  (Hort )  (see  L.  tigr.  Materi) ;  L, 
tigr.  Sieboldi  (Krelage,  Not.  sur  Lis,  p.  16),  a 
variety  with  paler  flowers  than  those  of  the  type, 
bearing  few  bulbils,  and  very  late  in  blooming ; 
L.  tigr.  Sieboldi  fl.  pleno  (Siebold  ;  Krelage,  under 
this  name),  probably  identical  with  one  of  the 
other  double-flowered  forms  ;  L.  tigr.  splendens 
(Leichtlin  ;  Fl.  des  Serres,  vol.  xviii.,  pi.  48,  and 
vol.  xix.,  p.  5  ;  Wilson,  Journal  of  Hort.,  1875, 
25,  i ;  Floral  Mag.,  p.  509  ;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  146), 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  varieties  of  L. 
tigrinum,  of  robust  habit,  and  bearing  numerous 
bright  red  flowers  marked  with  very  black  broad 
spots. 

L.  TOPHO  (III.)— (Hort.  ind.). — An  East  Indian 
name  for  L.  nepalense. 

L.  TBANSlENS  (IV.)— (Hoit.).- See  the  varieties 
of  L.  Thunbergianum. 

L.  TRICEPS  (III.)— (Klotsch).— Identical  with 
L.  oxypetalnm,  which  see. 

L.  TRICOLOR?  (Leichtlin). — So  named  in  M. 
Leichtlin's  list.     (See  note,  p.  151.) 

L.  TUBIFLORUM  (II.)— (R.  Wight).— This  Lily, 
and  also  the  L.  Wallichianum  of  Wight  (which  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  L.  Wallichianum 
of  Roemer  and  Schultes),  are  merely  forms  of 
the  L.  neilgherrense  of  Wight.     (See  this  name.) 

L.  tubiflorum  majus  (II.)— (Duch.,  Obs.,  p.  73) 
and  L.  tubifl.  minus  (ibid). — M.  Duchartie  thinks 
that  the  L.  neilgherrense  of  Wight  (Ic.  pi.  Ind. 
Or.,  vi.,  pi.  2031-2032)  would  be  better  designated 
by  the  name  L.  tubiflorum  majus,  and  the  L. 
Wallichianum  of  Wight  (ibid.,  pi.  2035)  by  the 
name  L.  tubiflorum  minus. 

L  Udi  (III.)— (Hort.  jap.). — A  Japanese  name 
for  L.  auratum. 

L.  UMBELLATUM  (IV.)— (Hort. ;  Wall..  Not., 
pp.  157  and  159). — Under  this  name  we  find  in 
commerce  a  number  of  hybrids,  probably  from  L. 
croceum  and  L.  davuricum,*  variously  modified 
by  an  intermixture  with  the  numerous  and 
diverse  varieties  of  the  Thunbergianum  section. 
The  most  noteworthy  of  these  are,  L.  umbella- 
tum  atro-sanguineum  (Hort.),  which  bears  a  fine 
cluster  of  large  blood-red  flowers  dotted  with 
black ;  L.  umbell.  bicolor  (Hort.),  a  handsome 
form,  the  flowers  of  which  are  half  yellow  and 
half  red;  L.  umbell.  fulgidum  (Hort.),  flowers 
orange-red  ;  L.  umbell.  incomparabile  (Hort. ; 
Elwes,  Monog.,  pi.  20,  under  the  name  of  L.  ele- 
gans  incomparabile  ?),  flowers  dark  red  with  orange 
centre,  a  very  free-flowering  and  handsome  variety ; 
L.  umbell.  nanum  or  Prince  of  Wales  (Hort.), 
flowers  fiery  blood-red;  L.  umbell.  splendens 
(Horf.),  flowers  fiery  orange-red  spotted  with 
blood-red.  All  the  foregoing  varieties  are  given 
in  M.  Van  Iloutte's  catalogues.  In  addition,  there 
are  L.  umbell.  punctatum  or  Rubens  (Hort.),  L. 
umbell.  immaculatum  or  Vulcan  (Hort.),  and  a 
great  many  other  varieties  mentioned  in  the  cata- 
logues of  Messrs.  Krelage  and  other  nurserymen. 

L.  UMBELLATUM  (IV.) — (Parkinson,  Parad., 
p.  37,  f.  2;  Fischer  and  Lall.,  Ind.  Sem.,  1839: 
Spae,  Mem.,  p.  16,  syn.).— This  appears  to  refer  to 
an  umbel-flowered  variety  of  L.  bulbiferum. 

L.  UMBELLATUM  (IV.) — Pursh.,  Fl.  i.,  229; 
Roem.  and  Sch.,  s.  vii ,  411).— Identical  with  L 
Andinum  (L.  philadelphicum  andinum). 

L  UNIFLORUM  (V.) — (Hort.  angl. ;  Spae,  M^m., 
p.  34,  syn.). — According  to  Spae,  this  Lily  is  iden- 
tical with  the  L.  pumilum  of  Redoute. 

L.  Van  Houttei  (V.)— (Roezl ;  Elwes,  Monog., 
under  the  heading  of  L.  maritimum). 

L  Van  Houttei  (IV.)— Hort.).— A  remarkable 
variety  of  L.  Thunbergianum  with  deep  blood-red 
flowers. 

*  Mr.  Baker  regards  the  Lilies  of  the  umbellatum  serition 
as  robust  forms  of  L.  davuricum,  while  Dr.  Wallace  thinks 
it  more  reasonable  to  refer  them  to  L.  bulbiferum.  The 
absence  of  Ijulbils  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  however, 
inclines  us  rather  to  consider  them  as  modifications  of  L. 
croceum,  which  they  resemble  in  their  bulbs,  their  habit 
of  growth,  and  their  robustness. 


L.  VENUSTUM  (IV.)  — (Hort.  Berol. ;  Spae,  Mem., 
18th  species,  p.  21). — Identical  with  L.  eiegans,  L. 
Thunbergianum  venustum,  ko.  This  Lily  is  now 
usually  included  among  the  varieties  of  L.  Thun- 
bergianum, which  see. 

L.  VERSICOLOR  (III.)— (Ksempfer).— Identical 
with  L.  speciosum  rubrum. 

L.  VERTiciLLATUM  (IV.)— (Willd.,  Herb.,  No. 
6537  ? ;  Spae,  Mem  ,  p.  25,  syn.). — Identical  with 
L.  philadelphicum. 

L.  VESTALE  (III.).— See  the  sub-varieties  of  L. 
speciosum  album. 

L.  VIHGINALE  (III.)— (Bull).— A  variety  of  L. 
auratum,  with  pure  white  flowers. 

L.  Walkebi  (V.). — See  L.  canadense  Walkeri. 

L.  Wallacei  (V.)— (Baker;  Wall.,  Not.,  p. 
179). — This  Lily  comes  very  near  L.  Leichtlini, 
and  is  probably  a  Japanese  hybrid  from  L.  Maxi- 
mowiczi and  L.  concolor.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
rich  orange-shaded  vermilion,  with  numerous 
chestnut-coloured  spots.  The  bulbs  send  out  seve- 
ral stems,  and  have  a  great  tendency  to  become 
divided,  in  consequence  of  which  the  plants  bear 
few  flowers.  The  foliage  resembles  that  of  a  young 
L.  tigrinum. 

L.  Wallichianum  (II.)— (R.  Wight).— See  L. 
neilgherrense. 

L.  Wallichianum  (IL)— (Roemer  and  Schulter, 
Syst.,  vii.,  1869;  Hooker,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4561  ;  Fl. 
des  Serres,  vol.  vi.,  p.  247,  and  vol.  six.,  p.  139; 
Spae,  M(5m.,  8th  species,  p.  13  ;  Wall,  Not.,  pp. 
128  and  132;  ibid.,  p.  94  (bulb  figured);  Elwes, 
Monog.,  pi.  4). — A  handsome  East  Indian  Lily 
from  the  temperate  region  of  the  Himalayas,  with 
large  white  flowers  tinged  with  green  on  the  out- 
side of  the  segments,  which  are  very  much  re- 
curved. Mr.  Baker  considers  it  identical  with  the 
L.  Batisua  of  Hamilton  (see  this  name),  the  L. 
japonicum  of  Don,  and  the  L.  longiflorum  of  Wal- 
lich.  (See  Dr.  Wallace's  "Notes,"  p.  132,  for  the 
differences  between  the  L.  Wallichianum  (or  neil- 
gherrense) of  E.  Wight  and  the  L.  Wallichianum 
of  Roemer  and  Schultes.* 

L.  Wanshabaicum  (IV.)  —  (Hort.  ;  Elwes, 
Monog.,  pi.  17). — A  form  or  variety  of  L.  phila- 
delphicum peculiar  to  the  region  of  Wanshara, 
United  States.  Several  botanists  consider  it 
identical  with  L.  andinum  (L.  philadelphicum 
andinum).  Mr.  Elwes  gives  a  figure  of  it,  and 
regards  it  as  a  variety  of  L.  philadelphicum  and 
identical  with  the  L.  philadelphicum  angustifolium 
of  Duchartre. 

L.  Washingtonianqm  (IL)— (Kellogg,  Proc. 
Calif.  Acad.,  ii.,  13;  Regel,  "Gartenflora,"  f.  170; 
Fl.  des  Serres,  vol.  xix.,  p.  69  ;  Nutt.,  Herb.,  under 
the  name  of  L.  Bartrami ;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  141  ; 
ibid.,  p.  98  (bulb  figured) ;  Elwes,  Monog.,  pi.  10). 
— Identical  with  the  L.  Bartrami  of  Nuttall.  A 
Lily  with  whorled  leaves  and  white  flowers  passing 
into  purplish  pink  and  resembling  those  of  the 
white  Lily  (L.  candidum)  in  shape.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Jeffrey  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Cali- 
fornia, in  1853.  Kellogg  mentions  a  variety  of  it, 
which  has  narrower  leaves,  under  the  name  of  L. 
Washingtonianum  angustifolium. 

L.  PURPUREUM  (II.)— (Hort.  angl. ;  Baker,  14th 
species;  Wall,  Not.,  p.  143;  Elwes,  Monog.,  p). 
11). — Also  known  as  the  L.  rubescens  of  American 
gardens.  A  more  delicate  and  slender  form  of 
the  preceding  species,  cultivated  in  England  since 
1873.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  an  umbel, 
are  white,  passing  into  a  vinous  ptirple,  and 
entirely  overspread  with  small  purplish  spots. 


*  Prom  all  that  has  been  previously  stated,  it  is  a  neces" 
sary    conclusion    that   we    must    assign     the    following 
synonyms  respectively  to  the  L.  Wallichianum  of  Wight 
and  the  L.  Wallichianum  of  Roemer  and  Schultes. 
Synonyms  of  the  L.  Wallichi- 
anum of  R.  Wight,  which 
has  flowers   of  a  honeij- 


yellow  or  cream  colour  ;. 
L.  neilgherrense  (Wight) 
L.  neilgherricum  (Lemaii-e) 
L.  MetziiGStendel) 
L.  tubiflorum  majus  latifo- 
lium (Duchartre) 
L.  t.  minus  (Duchartre) 
L.  tubitlorum  (Wight) 
The  last   two   forms   differ 

slightly  from  the  type. 


Synonyms   of  the  L.   Wal- 
lichianum of  Roemer  anti 
Schultes,  which  has  white 
flowers  tinqed  with  green, 
and  the  petals  or  segments 
viry  much  recurved  : — 
L.  Batisua  (Hamilton  ?) 
L.  japonicum  (D,  Don) 
L.  longiflorum  (Wallich) 
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L.  WILSONI  (IV.)-(Hort.;  Ducb.,  Observ.,  p. 
55  ;  Wall.,  Not.,  p.  161). — Identical  with  L.  par- 
dinum  (L.  Thunbergianum  pardinum).  A  fine 
Japanese  vJKety,  bearing  up  to  twenty  flowers  of 
an  orange-red  colour,  with  central  bands  of  golden 
yellow.  This  variety  was  at  first  regarded  as  a 
distinct  species. 

L.  WILSONI  (II.)— (Leichtlin  ;  Krelage,  Catal. ; 
Wall.,  Not.,  p.  152;  ibid.,  p.  105  (bulb  figured).— 
Identical  with  L.  longiflorum  Wilsoni,  and  also, 
according  to  several  authorities,  with  the  true  L. 
eximium.  Messrs.  Krelage,  however,  mention 
these  two  Lilies  separately  in  their  catalogue  for 
1879-1880,  the  former  at  the  price  of  fr.  7.20.  and 
the  latter  at  fr.  2.40. 

L.  WiTTEl  (III  )— (Dr.  Suringar;  Koch.,  Woch. 
Sch.,  18fi7,  p.  2yi  ;  Krelage,  Not.,  pi.  color,  and 
text,  p.  22  ;  Duch.,  Obs..  pp.  52,  53,  and  127  ;  Wall., 
Not.,  p.  151). — A  fine  variety  or  hybrid  of  L. 
auratnm,  with  pure  white  flowers  without  spots, 
and  having  the  petals  or  segments  quite  smooth 
on  the  inside  and  marked  with  a  central  line  of  a 
fine  yellow  colour.  Introduced  from  Japan  by  M. 
Van  Leeuwen,  of  Rotterdam,  in  whose  grounds  it 
flowered  for  the  first  time  in  18C7. 

L.  Yama-juri  (III.)— (Hort.  jap.). — A  Japanese 
name  for  L.  auratum,  signifying  "  the  Lily  of  the 
Hills." 

DOUBTFUL    SPECIES    ASSIGNED    BY   VAKIOUS 
BOTANISTS  TO    DIFFERENT   GENERA. 

Ambilirion  camtsihatcense  —  (Sweet).  —  Iden- 
tical with  Lilinm  camtschatcense. 

Fritillaria  camtschatcensis — (Gawler,  Bot  Mag., 
t.    1210  ;  also  Fischer  and  Kunth). 
— Identical    with    L.    camtschat- 
cense. 
,,  Gardneriana  —  ( Baker).  —  Identical 

with  the  Liliumnanum  of  Klotsch. 
„  Hookeri — (Baker). —  Identical    with 

L.  Hookeri. 
„  macrophylla     (D.  Don,  Prod.  Nep., 

1825). — Identical  with  L.  Thomp- 
sonianum  (L.  roseum). 
„  oxypetala— (Royle,  111.  Himal.,.388  ? ; 

Hooker,  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1"."!!).  -Iden- 
tical    with    L.     oxypetalum    (L. 
triceps). 
„  polyphylla — Identical  with  L.  poly- 

phyllam. 
,,  Thompsoniana — (D.  Don,   in  Eoyle, 

111.   Himal.,  p.    H88).  —  Identical 
with  L.  Thompsonianum. 
Hemerooallis  cordata— (Thunb.  Fl.  jap.,  143). — 
Identical  with  L.  cordifoliuro. 

Sarana  camtschatcensis  —  Identical  with  L. 
camtschatcense. 

Saussurea — (Salis.,  in  L'nn.  Trans  ,  viii.,  p.  1). — 
In  this  genus  Salisbmy  proposed  to  place  the 
Lilies  which  have  heart-shaped  leaves^,  such  as  L. 
giganteum,  L.  cordifolium,  &c. 

GARDENERS'   BENEVOLENT   INSTITUTION. 

Salary  i'160,  honorarinm  i'88  odd,  and  into  the 
bargain  travelling  expenses  paid  to  an  officer  oE  a 
charity  that  pays  its  pensioners  the  munificent 
Bum  of  i!12  and  ^16  per  annum  respectively,  and 
>et  the  society  was  founded  for  their  benefit. 
Well,  they  get  a  little  certainly,  the  secretary 
much  more,  stationers  and  printers  a  good  round 
sum,  and  "diners  out  "a  smattering.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  learn  whether  such  an  enormous 
proportion,  say  about  one-third  of  the  income  of 
the  charity  that  is  paid  away  in  expenses,  can  be 
justified  by  the  committee  of  management.  As  a 
member  of  the  charity  of  many  years  standing,  I 
have  long  felt  that  a  move  should  be  made  to- 
wards greater  economy  in  management,  and  as 
matters  continue  to  improve  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, that  move  should  be  made  quickly.  I  do 
not  deny  that  the  secretary  is  equal  to  his  duties 
and  h.as  served  the  society  well ;  but  wh.Tt  of  that? 
he  has  been  well  paid,  and  that  is  all  that  is  due 
to  him.  "  Delta"  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Clayton  (p.  118) 
seem  to  think  that  the  secretary  does  all  the  col- 
lecting and  soliciting  of  subscription  business,  but 
they  are  mistaken,  unless  they  give  him  credit  for 
doing  this  by  sending   out  his  collecting  cards 


here,  there,  and  everywhere,  likely  and  unlikely 
place?,  disregarding  expenses  of  printing,  post- 
age, &c.  The  charity  pays  that,  and  an  ad- 
ditional 5  per  cent,  on  the  total  collection,  as 
if  .£iCO  per  annum  were  not  suflicient.  Mr.  Clay- 
ton thicks  that  because  "  J.  8.  W."  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society  he  has  no  right  to  criticise 
its  doings.  He  doubtless  knows  that  "  J.  S.  W." 
is  a  well-known  gardener,  and  as  such  has  no 
doubt  frequently  been  requested  to  become  a 
member,  and  in  all  probability  would  have 
been  one  tad  the  rules,  &c.,  been  in  accordance 
with  his  views  of  what  real  benevolence  is  ;  he, 
therefore,  has  as  much  right  to  criticise  it  as  I 
myself  claim  to  have  as  a  member.  I  have  been 
the  means  of  several  joining  the  charity,  but  of 
late  years  I  have  so  frequently  been  repulsed  by 
some  such  words  as  these,  "  No  :  not  till  it  is  more 
economically  managed,  or  till  there  is  less  diffi- 
culty about  mj'self  or  friends  being  placed  on  the 
pension  list  should  we  require  it,"  that  I  have  dis- 
continued all  canvassing ;  and  as  to  collections, 
the  5  per  cent,  item  must  be  struck  off  before 
another  penny  goes  from  here. — H.  W.  W. 

As  "J.  S.  W."  (p.  140)  persists  in  putting 

an  unfair  construction  on  this  balance  sheet,  I 
have  to  ask  you  to  again  allow  me  to  refer  to  the 
matter  in  order  to  put  it  in  what  I  conceive  to  be 
an  unbiassed  form — thus,  receipts  £4725  odd, 
expenditure  £070  odd.  This  shows  the  latter  to 
be  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  former.  "  J.  .S.  W." 
infers  it  to  be  one-half.  Truly,  the  old  adage,  that 
figures  can  be  made  to  prove  anything,  comes  in 
here.  "  J.  S.  W."  also  talks  about  wrangling  and 
reasoning.  Your  readers  will  decide  to  which  of 
us  these  remarks  apply.  One  thing  I  must  claim,  viz., 
that  I  have  no  desire  to  be  the  "  Senior  Wrangler." 
My  only  wish  is  that  trnth  should  prevail.  My 
part  in  this  matter  has  been  far  from  a  pleasant 
duty,  and  must  now  close.— H.  J.  Clayton,  Grim- 
ston  Pari:,  Tadcasier. 


The  trustees  of  the  Veitch  Memorial 

Fund  have  decided  to  offer  the  following  medals 
and  prizes  during  the  present  year,  namely:  One 
medal  and  prize  of  £5  to  the  Botanical  and  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  Durham,  Northumberland,  and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  one  medal  and  prize  to  the 
National  Rose  Society;  and  one  medal  and  prize 
to  the  Chrysanthemum  Society.  The  medals  and 
prizes  are  to  be  offered  for  subjects  to  be  selected 
by  the  committees  of  the  respective  societies. 
The  trustees  have  also  determined  to  place  three 
medals  and  £5  prizes  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee which  is  to  have  charge  of  the  Orchid  con- 
ference to  take  place  at  South  Kensington  in  Jlay 
next.  In  all  cases  the  awards  are  to  be  made  in 
favour  of  hona-fide  gentlemen's  gardeners  and 
amateurs  only. 


QUESTIONS. 

.■■3-20  —  Sno'wdropB  and  Anfmonas— Can  any  of 
your  con-esponilents  tell  me  iu  what  part  of  Lincolnshire 
Snowdiops and  double  red  Anemones  are  largely  grown?  — 
H.  T 

5321.— ScUla  taurica  —I  observe  it  mentio'^ed  tha^ 
this  is  in  Captain  Nelson's  garden  and  also  at  Bittou.  On 
looking  np  the  bulb  lists,  however,  I  fail  to  find  it.  Is  it 
I.xiolirion  tataricum,  "which  by  some  is  clashed  amorg 
the  -Stinills?  or  is  it  a  new  variety  of  recent  introduction  ? 
Perhaps  someone  will  kindly  enlighten  me.— RUBV. 

.5322 — Gardenias.  —  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
ni"  as  to  the  cause  of  the  thickening  of  the  bark  in  Gar- 
den! i  plants  ?  The  thickening  commences  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stem  very  near  the  root,  and  spreads  at  intervals  over 
the  main  stpm  and  branches  Though  I  have  several 
varieties  of  Gardenia  in  the  same  house,  plants  of  G.  florida 
are  the  only  ones  alfected.  I  ehould  be  glad  to  know  if 
this  is  likely  to  injure  them,  and  also  if  the  plunging  of 
Gardenias  in  pots  in  Cocoa  nut  fibre  is  advisable.— 
G.  U.  B.  P. 

.^323  — Aponogeton  distachyon  flowers  well  each 
winter  in  the  oiien  air,  but  it  has  enemies  which  baffle  me. 
I  had  it  in  a  pool  which  does  not  freeze,  but  as  soon  .as  it 
Iiegan  to  bloom  both  flower  and  leaf- stalks  w(  re  nipped  off 
and  left  floating.  Supposing  it  to  be  rats  which  did  this, 
I  removed  it  to  a  sm.all  pool,  which  I  enclosed  in  wire 
netting,  so  that  rats  could  not  get  to  the  plants,  but  the 
same  thing  still  occurs.  I  can  And  no  trace  whatever  of 
water  slugs  in  the  pool.  Do  birds  attack  it  ?  It  any  of 
your  readers  can  enlighten  me  as  to  the  depredator,  he  will 
confer  on  me  a  favour.— E.  Milxe-Keduk-U),  Jloldcn 
Clough,  Clithcroe. 


Cottage  gardening.— "  J.  S.  W."  (p.  104) 

has  mii-read  my  statement.  What  I  said  was  that 
visitors  to  this  locality  were  loud  in  their  praise  of 
the  perfection  to  which  floriculture  was  carred  by 
our  cott.igers.  I  made  no  remark  about  vegetables 
or  fruits.  As  to  the  latter,  the  Kentish  labourer 
thinks  of  growing  little  else ;  cottage  walls 
here  clothed  with  Roses  are  in  Kent  covered 
with  Plums,  Cherries,  Pear.s.  k.c.  I  could  mention 
scores  of  working  men  in  Kent  who  pay  the  rent 
of  their  cottages  with  the  Morello  Cherries  that 
grow  on  their  walls.  I  have  not  yet  seen  such  a 
thing  in  this  locality ;  therefore  I  could  not  assert, 
nor  did  I  mean  to  do  so,  that  the  cottagers  of  the 
south  excel  in  all  branches  of  gardening.— J. 
Groom,  Gosjwrt. 

The  botany  of  the  "Pall  Mall."- The 
very  common  habit  of  growth  by  which  so  many 
of  our  commonest  plants  increase  and  spread 
about  has  led  some  would-be  scientific  writer  to 
give  birth  to  the  following  foolish  paragraph  In 
the  usually  stirring  pages  of  the  Pall  Mall : — 

"To  the  number  of  curious  plants,  such  as  the  camtvo- 
rona  and  fly-catching  plant,  a  new  specimen  h-ia  lately  been 
added  which  is  described  as  the  travelling  plant.  It  is 
said  to  be  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  species  (*;onvallaria 
polygonatuni),  and  has  a  root  formed  of  knots,  by  which  it 
annually  advances  about  an  inch  distant  from  the  place 
where  the  plant  waslirst  rooted.  Every  year  another  knot 
is  added,  which  drags  the  plant  further  on,  so  that  in 
twenty  years'  time  the  plant  has  travelled  about  -20  inches 
from  its  original  place." — Pall  Mall  Gazitte,  February  11. 

■Why  do  editors  meddle  with  such  matters,  and 
leave  them  in  the  hands  of  those  capable  of  writing 
such  as  above  .'  In  the  same  number  of  the  Pall 
Mall  a  number  of  amusingly  stupid  answers  are 
given  from  some  examination  papers,  not  one  of 
which  is  so  absurd  as  the  above  note. 


LATE  NOTES. 


Cattleya  Tiianae  (./  B.  fiaren5cro/f).— ,\poorvar.'ety, 
in  no  way  remarkable  either  for  size,  form,  or  colour. 

Primulas  (U.  //.  L,).  —  ,'\.n  uncommon  shaped  leaf,  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  others  that  you  send,  all  if  which 
indicate  remarkable  vigoui". 

Lily  of  the  'Valley  (/!.  Anii-cu)s).—Y'.\n-  failure  is 
doul)tles3  attributable  to  the  want  of  \igour  in  the  "  eyes  " 
of  the  plant  you  lifted.  In  order  to  obfain  early  flowers  of 
lily  of  the  Valley  you  must  obtain  specially  prepared 
roots  which  have  large  plump  eyes.  These  are  imported 
in  autncin.  Vou  may  get  flowers  from  lifted  plants  of 
ordinary  grown  Lily  of  the  Valley  later  in  the  season,  say 
ne.xt  month  and  onwards,  till  they  come  out-of-doors. 

McBr'de's  label  damper.- This  is  used  for  damping 
gnnmicd  labels,  postage  stamps,  envelopes,  or  seed  pockets. 
It  ion-i-ti  of  a  cii-cular  box.  ;">  inches  across,  ch  sed  at  top 
and  buttuni,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  (»peoing  at  top 
close  to  the  side.  Through  this  water  is  put  into  the  bos, 
and  into  it  is  inserted  the  tongire  of  a  fib  ons  mat  or  piece 
of  felt,  which,  overlying  the  1  d,  is  thus  kept  moist  and 
ready  for  use  by  means  of  cai»illary  attraction.  The  felt 
thus  placed  will  keep  constantly  damp  until  the  water  in 
the  box  is  exhausted,  when  it  must  be  refilled.  It  is  sold 
by  ZSlessrs.  Cerry,  Soper  &  Co.,  18,  Kinsbury  .Street,  and  will 
doubtless  be  useful,  especially  in  seed  houses. 


Naming  plants. — Four  kinds  of  planfs  or  flowers 
only  can  he  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  uiAen  good 
specimens  are  sent. 

Names  of  plants— -t.  X—1,  apparently  .itriplex 

Halinius  ;    2,   Callistemon    rigidum. A.   ii.— Amaryllis 

equestris,  Leucojum  carpathicunr,  a  form  of  L  venrum  ;  1, 
Begonia  ascotensis ;  2,  same  a9  No.  1 ;  3,  B.  insignis ;  4, 

send    in    flower. Dr.     IK. — Veltheimia    viridifolia. 

W.  B. — Vania  tricolor  insignis,  apparently  Oncidium  car- 
thagioense.  The  Odontoglo:sum  crispum  represents  a  very 
fine  variety,  but  the  union  of  the  sepals  is  probal>ly  acci- 
dental.  R.  Touna. — 1,  Rejtrepia  antennifera  ;  2,C,attleya 

Aclandi.-e  ;  3,  C.  Percivaliana  ;  4.  Cypripe  lium  Roezli. 

ir.  irr/A-s.- Ruscus  racemosns  (Alexandrian  laurel)  hardy 

evergreen  shrubby  p'ant  belonging  to  the  Lilv  family. 

T  R.  White.— Ymiety  of  Begonia  Eex.-T.  .1^—Leucojrtm 

vernum A.  Jtnkins.  —  White  flower   is   Calliphruria 

Hartwegi;  Orchils  not  sent. 3Ir£.  Dowell.—Chimotian- 

thus  fragrans  granditiorus. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 
Mckenzie  &  Sox's,  Dublin,  Seeds. 
J.  &  P.  Thvxne's,  Glasgow,  Seeds. 
H.\R'tL.\si>'s,  Cork,  AcicBfo*. 
DoiiiE  &  Mason's.  Manchester-,  Seeds. 
T.  S.  Ware's,  Tottenham,  Flnwer  Seed.'s. 
Smith  &  Siaox's,  Glasgow,  Cultural  Gtdde. 
Fisher,  Son,  &  Sibray's,  Sheflield,  Scci/s. 
J.  &  a.  McHattie's,  Chester,  .Seed*. 
W.  KUMSEYS,  Waltham  Cross,  Seeds  and  Potatoes. 
J.  Cockek's,  Aberdeen,  Bard;/  Plants,  Tubers,  dc. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Wliicli  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather :  bvit 
The  art  itself  is  Natfre.  "— SAafr^sprara. 


NOTES  ON  RECENT  NUMBERS. 

Dog  Rose  covering  a  Thorn  with  a 

profusion  of  flowers  (p.  143). — We  have  in  our 
garden  an  old  Dog  Rose  which  has  found  its  home 
in  a  tall  Cypress,  from  out  of  which  hang  the  long 
gracefal  shoots,  and  very  pretty  the  effect  is  when 
covered  with  bloom.  Like  "  Subscriber's  "  Rose, 
it  is  in  very  poor  soil,  in  a  wild  part  of  the  wood, 
where  it  has  been  for  a  great  many  years.  A 
pretty  effect  may  be  obtained  from  a  plant  of 
Traveller's  Joy  being  allowed  to  run  riot  in  an 
Ilex,  reminding  one  of  Banksian  Roses  among 
Olive  trees,  for  which,  indeed,  in  this  climate  the 
combination  of  the  two  is  a  good  substitute. 
Clematis  montana  on  a  Scotch  Fir  is  also  a  "happy 
marriage,"  the  white  blooms  and  green  leaves 
showing  themselves  off  so  well  against  the  red 
stem. 

Leucopogon  Cunninghami,  some- 
times known  as  Styphelia  parviflora  (p.  143). — It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  fnat  so  many  of  the  rarer 
and  most  desirable  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  are 
known  by  two,  or  more,  totally  different  sets  of 
names  with  no  apparent  similarity,  and  unless 
both  are  given  there  is  nothing  to  lead  one  to  re- 
cognise the  plant  for  which  one  is  searching,  if 
one  is  not  aware  of  the  alias.  Opening  a  cata- 
logue at  random,  one  finds  that  Pavia  macro- 
stachya  in  one  place  turns  into  macrothyrsus 
discolor  in  another,  and  Pavia  'Whitieyi  into 
Wildenoviana  sanguinea,  &c.  In  some  cases  I 
have  noticed  an  old  friend  brought  out  with  a 
flourish,  under  a  second  name,  as  a  novelty  ;  but 
what  I  wish  to  point  out  is  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  anyone,  who  wants  such  a  plant 
as  this  Leucopogon,  in  finding  it  out  in  a  catalogue 
where  it  is  only  inserted  under  Styphelia.  The 
printer's  bill  would  be  heavy  if  all  synonyms  were 
to  be  included,  and  the  result  would  be  bulky,  as 
in  the  list  of  Lilies  in  last  week's  number,  which 
must  convict  somebody  of  a  needless  multiplica- 
tion of  names — e.g.,  Lilium  testaceum  excelsum 
isabellinum. 

Ho-w  to  form  a  rookery  (p.  145).— I  have 
heard  of  a  good  many  attempts  made  and  a  good 
many  dodges  tried  to  make  a  rookery.  Unlike 
the  members  of  the  Primrose  League,  these  birds 
are  not  ready  to  "  found  a  habitation  "  in  many  of 
the  most  desirable  and  likely  places ;  and  I  know 
of  some  instances  where,  after  being  established 
with  nests  for  a  year  or  two,  they  have  been 
tempted  away  by  neighbouring  rooks.  In  St. 
Leonard's  Forest  in  this  county  the  rooks  and  the 
nightingales  are  said  to  have  disturbed  the  saint  at 
his  prayers,  for  which  he  banished  them  both, 
and  certain  it  is,  from  whatever  cause,  that,  say  or 
do  what  you  will,  to  this  day  neither  will  the 
nightingales  sing  nor  the  rooks  build  in  the  wood- 
lands which  still  bear  his  name.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  a  sign  of  good  luck  if  rooks  come 
and  build  in  a  fresh  place.  It  is  not  generally 
known  how  easily  they  may  be  tamed,  and  what 
interesting  and  amusing  pets  they  are.  Though  I 
believe  that  they  do  much  more  good  than  harm, 
I  owe  them  a  grudge  for  pulling  up  and  mixing  a 
set  of  my  garden  labels  one  year. 

Leptospermum  lauigerum  (p.  145)  is 
said  in  Loddiges'  "  Botanical  Cabinet "  "  to  seed 
sometimes  in  this  country."  The  English  name  of 
the  family.  South  Sea  Myrtle,  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  notice  of  it.  One  of  onr  nursery  firms  has 
just  started  as  'an  agency  for  New  Zealand  seeds. 
Are  there  no  gardens  in  different  parts  of  Australia 
from  which  similar  agencies  might  be  taken  up 
by  some  enterprising  tradesmeai  in  order  to 
*'PPly  la  with  Bsedlings  instead  of  worn  out  giftEts 


or  cuttings  ?  It  is  now  rather  too  late  in  the  :  ei- 
son  to  give  a  word  or  two  of  warning  to  planters, 
but  if  people  would  only  insist,  in  many  cases, 
on  having  seedling  plants,  what  much  better  results 
we  should  have.  All  must  have  seen  the  effect  of 
cuttings  from  the  side  shoots  of  rarious  Pines,  &o., 
and  the  nuisance  of  keeping  down  the  stocks  of 
such  plants  as  Rhododendrons,  Thorns,  or  Magno- 
lias, where  there  are  many,  is  fearful.  Every  year 
the  Rhododendrons  have  to  be  cleared  when  once 
they  have  started  to  throw  up  suckers,  and  the 
more  one  clears  the  more  they  seem  to  grow,  till 
at  last  the  plant  is  often  eaten  up  by  "  robbers." 
Azaleas  are  almost  as  bad,  and  many  other  plants 
too ;  but  Thorns,  such  as  the  Cockspur,  when 
planted  in  quantities  often  have  to  look  after 
themselves,  as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  give 
them  the  requisite  attention.  If  nurserymen  will 
grow  and  advertise  proved  seedlings  (for  instance, 
of  Magnolias),  I  am  sure  they  will  find  a  demand 
for  them,  and  buyers  will  be  forthcoming  who  will 
be  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price.  I  am  speaking, 
of  course,  of  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  for  permanent 
plantations,  not  of  plants  for  cut-flower  or  tem- 
porary greenhouse  work— to  be  thrown  away  when 
done  with,  or  after  a  few  years'  use. 

The  doubling  of  Daffodils  (p.  150)  — 
I  visited  a  garden  in  the  sunny  south  last  year  in 
which  the  owner  told  me  that  all  his  Anemones — 
and  he  grew  a  great  number— after  three  years 
became  double.  There  were  a  number  of  Narcissus 
freshly  planted  in  one  part,  but  most  of  the 
flowers  were  over  ;  however,  I  saw  one  bloom  of 
poeticns  which  was  just  beginning  the  multipli- 
cation table.  Round  about  here  the  pseudo-Nar- 
cissus seeds  itself  freely,  which  shows  that  it  is 
happy ;  they  bother  me  very  much  by  coming  up 
all  over  the  garden  where  I  keep  most  of  my  rarer 
Daffodils.  I  found  a  bloom  two  years  ago  among 
some  Telamonius  fl.-pl.  like  the  description  of 
those  sent  to  Mr.  Wolley  Dod  from  Gloucester- 
shire and  Anglesey.  If  it  flowers  this  year  I  will 
save  it,  but  in  this  neighbourhood  the  wild  ones 
do  not  come  up  double,  even  if  transplanted  up- 
side down,  as  Primroses  are  supposed  to  do ! 
Another  curious  thing  about  the  double  Tela- 
monius, besides  the  fact  that  it  does  not  revert 
to  single,  owing,  of  course,  to  the  same  cause, 
is  that  it  always  seems  to  retain  the  same 
amount  of  doubleness,  and  its  offsets  do  the 
same. 

The  list  of  Lilies,  which  looks  rather 
appalling  at  first,  after  a  slight  examination 
clearly  shows  its  utility.  To  be  able,  by  glancing 
at  names  placed  in  alphabetical  order,  to  refer  at 
once  each  Lily  to  its  better  known  and  more 
correct  designation,  is  a  boon  for  which  many  will 
be  thankful.  The  addition  of  the  Japanese  names 
is  a  good  feature,  as  I  believe  they  are  fairly 
correct  and  systematic  in  this  matter  [in  Japan, 
and  invariably  send  them  with  the  bulbs.  It 
forms  a  good  and  serviceable  index  with  such  a 
book  as  Elwes's  "  Monograph  "  for  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  his  valuable  work  ;  to 
others  less  fortunate  it  will  be  no  less  useful  for 
ready  reference  in  clearing  the  doubts  and  con- 
fusion which  arise  from  the  diversity  of  names 
usually  given  in  different  catalogues.  If  one 
might  be  allowed  to  suggest  an  improvement,  it 
would  be  that  where  the  concensus  of  authorities 
points  to  one  synonym  rather  than  another  as  the 
ooiTect  title,  that  one  should  have  been  printed  in 
bolder  or  blacker  type,  in  order  to  suggest  its  use 
more  prominently  to  those  who  are  in  doubt  as  to 
which  is  right.  C.  R.  S.  D. 


Iris  reticulata. — After  twice  failing — first 
in  a  hotbed  and  next  in  the  open  air — I  have  at 
last  succeeded  in  successfully  flowering  this  lovely 
little  Caucasian  Iris.  It  is  worth  any  amount  of 
trouble  both  for  its  delicious  fragrance  and  the 
intense,  though  subdued,  beauty  of  its  colours.  It 
was  potted  up  in  the  beginning  of  October  and 
placed  in  a  cold  frame,  so  that  the  soil  should  be 
barely  damp  without  being  at  any  time  dry.  In 
the  first  week  in  December  I  set  the  pots  on  a 
shelf  that  runs  ronnd  a  plant  pits  and  here  »h« 


roots  continued  active,  except  when  the  tempera- 
ture fell  below  the  freezing  point,  which  was  very 
seldom,  and  the  blooms  opened  on  February  10. 
No  water  was  given  during  the  whole  time. 
Success  next  year  will  depend  on  full  sunlight, 
perfect  ripening  of  the  foliage,  and  consequent 
ripening  of  the  bulb — points  that  will  interest 
several  of  your  readers. — W.  J.  M.,  Clonmel. 


YOUNG  GARDENERS  AT  KEW. 

Speakikg  as  an  old  Kew  man,  I  entirely  agree 
with  your  comments  upon  the  circular  recently 
issued  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  in  reference 
to  the  admission  of  young  men  into  that  esta- 
blishment. You  justly  complain  of  the  new  rule 
which  states  that  "  preference  will  be  given  to 
young  men  who  have  had  experience  under  glas?." 
The  enforcement  of  this  rule  simply  means  that 
an  intellieent  young  gardener  desirous  of  acquir- 
ing experience  in  all  branches  of  his  art  is  to  be 
excluded  from  participating  in  the  advantages  of 
Kew  if  he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  work  in 
glass  houses,  though  that  department  is  probably 
the  one  in  which  he  desires  to  gain  experience. 
On  the  face  of  it  this  rule  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  framed  on  any  broad  principle,  and  it  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  expunged  from  a  code  of  rules 
in  connection  with  a  government  garden.  An- 
other important  subject  on  which  you  com- 
mented was  that  of  confining  the  young  men 
almost  exclusively  to  the  houses  during  the  whole 
time  they  are  at  Kew.  This  has  been,  and  pro- 
bably still  is,  a  standing  complaint  among  the 
men.  The  men  are  kept  at  routine  work  in  the 
houses  while  labourers  are  deputed  to  do  that 
which  really  requires  some  intelligence  in  order 
to  do  it  properly.  For  instance,  an  old  mac, 
nearly  blind,  used  to  do  the  important  work  of 
gathering,  sorting,  cleaning,  and  labelling  the 
whole  of  the  seeds  in  the  herbaceous  department, 
and  another  labourer  does  similar  work  in  the 
arboretum.  This  is  work  that  should  be  done  by 
young  gardeners — work  in  which  they  would  take 
much  interest,  and  thus  intuitively  learn  in  one 
season  more  than  they  could  acquire  in  ten  under 
the  present  arrangement.  Again,  why  should  not 
half  a  dozen  young  gardeners  be  always  employed 
outside,  either  in  the  arboretum  or  in  the  botanic 
garden  ?  Young  men  would  be  only  too  pleased 
to  exchange  indoor  for  outdoor  work.  It  is  by 
constantly  working  amongst  open-air  vegeta- 
tion that  a  true  knowledge  of  it  is  obtained, 
not  by  a  listless  half  hour  now  and  then. 

I  notice  that  a  contemporary  criticises  the  com- 
ments made  in  The  Garden  with  regard  to  the 
circular  above  alludsd  to,  and  how  rightly  the 
following  will  show.  For  instance,  he  says, 
the  temjjerate  house  is  as  good  a  school  as 
any  in  the  world  for  a  youni/  gardener.  Just 
so,  but  is  the  writer  aware  that  the  whole  of 
the  work  in  this  house  is,  and  always  has  been, 
done  by  labourers,  and  that  the  only  opportunity 
which  the  young  gardeners  have  for  their 
"  schooling  "  in  this  house  is  limited  to  two  or 
three  half  hours  a  week  allowed  them  for  visiting 
houses  other  than  those  in  which  they  work, 
and  these  half  hours  are  generally  absorbed  in 
going  to  and  from  the  house,  lying  as  it  does  so  far 
away  from  the  rest  1  The  exclusion  of  the  young 
gardeners  from  this  house  has  always  been  a  soie 
point  amongthe  young  men.seeing  thatitis  oneof 
the  most  interesting  houses  in  the  garden,  contain- 
ing as  it  does  those  plants  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  of  so  much  importance  to  a  gardener.  Attached 
to  this  house  is  a  propagating  department  and 
a  large  open  nursery,  where  all  the  stock  for 
the  arboretum  and  pleasure  grounds  is  raised. 
From  these  also  the  young  gardeners  are  ex- 
cluded, and  in  my  time  were  not  even  allowed  to 
visit  them,  and  I  daresay  the  same  restriction  still 
holds  good.  These  are  among  the  things  to  be 
complained  of  in  the  management  of  the  young  men 
at  Kew,  and  unless  young  men  see  that  they  are 
to  get  all  the  advantages  the  place  affords  they  are 
not  likely  to  leave  good  places  to  take  a  low  pay,  aE<l 
the  standard  of  the  Kew  young  men  will  not  rank 
high.  Another  point  upon  which  your  contem- 
porary betrays  n,B  ignorance  Ot  fn,cts  ig  that  with 
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regard  to  the  young  men  doing  duty  in  the  houses   cold  autumn  rains.     When   the  leaves  had    ad 


looking  after  the  "public.  The  writer  says  that 
visitors  like  to  ask  questions  and  receive  intelli- 
gent answers  concerning  the  plants.  Now, 
unless  the  rule  has  been  altered,  this  ques- 
tioning and  answering  is  discouraged  by  the 
authorities,  and  rightly  so,  for  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  unscrupulous  visitors  engage 
a  young  man  in  conversation  while  a  confederate 
does  the  pilfering.  There  would  be  just  as  much 
propriety  in  expecting  a  policeman  in  the  street 
to  entertain  one  with  a  description  of  things 
in  a  shop  window.  The  young  men  are  simply 
put  there  to  prevent  overcrowding  of  the  paths 
and  pilfering  of  plants,  and  in  your  comments 
you  justly  contend  that  such  work  is  more  fitting 
for  the  labourers,  and  I  know  that  young  men 
used  to  consider  it  beneath  their  dignity,  and  it 
was  only  the  extra  piy  that  induced  them  to  tole- 
rate it. 

From  what  I  gather  from  your  comments  you 
have  no  desire  to  disparage  indoor  culture,  and  no 
one  would  think  of  curtailing  the  amount  of  at- 
tention that  is  bestowed  on  the  noble  glasshouses 
at  Kew.  The  real  fault  is  in  making  the  outside 
departments  subordinate  to  the  indoor  ;  whereas 
nine-tenths  of  the  visitors  for  whom  Kew  really 
exists,  to  a  great  extent,  derive  far  more  enjov- 
ment  in  the  outside  garden.  Witness  the  crowds 
that  visit  the  Azaleas  in  the  pleasure  grounds 
when  in  bloom  in  May.  Again,  what  a  source  of 
pleasure  is  the  new  rockery  to  hosts  of  visitors. 
If  these  outside  garden  features  could  be  multi- 
plied, they  would  tend  to  make  Kew  more  popular 
even  than  it  now  is,  and  they  would  in  no  sense 
interfere  with  the  so-called  scientific  objects  of 
the  garden.  That  Kew  may  maintain  its  supre- 
macy over  every  other  garden  in  the  world,  and 
that  it  may  turn  out  even  better  trained  men  than 
hitherto,  is  the  wish  of  all,  and  especially  of  An 
Old  Kew  Man. 


vaaced  an  inch  or  two  the  sides  of  the  frame  were 
alternately  raised,  thus  fully  exposing  the  plants, 
except  when  there  was  a  severe  frost  or  heavy 
rains  ;  then  air  only  was  admitted,  and  this  will 
be  followed  till  the  weather  becomes  dry  and 
warm,  when  the  glass  will  be  kept  constantly 
down,  only  admitting  air. 


Orchids. 


PLANTS    IN    FLOWER; 


Narcissus  palUdus  prsBCOx  is  now  expandiog  its 
beautiful  sulphur-coloured  blossoms  in  ihe  open,  and  will, 
aahaopened  last  year,  be  nearly  a  fortnight  in  advance  of 
all  otht-rs.  In  Messrs.  Barr's  bulb  c^ounde,  Tooting,  the 
first  flower  opened  about  Tebruarj- 15. 

Imantophyllum  Mrs.  Lalng.— Flowers 
oi  this  fine  new  variety  have  been  sent  to  ns  by 
Messrs.  Laing,  Forest  Hill.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
forms  we  have  yet  seen.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  the  sepals  broad,  and  they  overlap,  so  as  to 
form  a  symmetrical  bloom.  The  colour  is  a  vivid 
orange-scarlet,  merging  into  honey  yellow  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  sepals.  If  the  truss  is  large 
and  the  growth  vigorous,  this  new  sort  will  be 
difficult  to  match. 

Primula  floribunda. — We  send  you  a  plant 
of  Primula  floribunda,  ttie  parent  plmts  having 
bloomed  profusely  since  last  May,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance they  will  carry  flowers  the  whole  year 
round.  In  a  greenhouse  this  is  the  most  prolific 
flowering  plant  we  know.  In  habit  it  is  very 
dwarf ;  the  flowers  are  borne  in  whorls,  after  the 
manner  of  Primula  japonica.  They  are  bright  yel- 
low. It  is  quite  hardy  in  sheltered  nooks  orshady 
situations,  and  is  a  capital  plant  for  pot  culture  in 
a  cool  greenhouse  or  cold  pit.  The  plant  sent  was 
raised  from  seed  saved  and  sown  in  July  last,  and 
grown  on  in  cold  frames. — Rodgek,  McClelland 
&  Co.,  Xen-nj. 

*,*  Quite  a  gem  among  Primulas,  and  a  great 
gain  for  the  greenhouse.  We  have  no  knowledge 
of  its  hardiness  in  England ;  it  certainly  does  not 
look  very  hardy. — Ed. 

Corbularia  monophyllus  (Clnsii  and 
albus)  — These  two  lovely  Narcissi  have  been 
blooming  in  Messrs.  Barr's  grounds  at  Tooting 
since  the  middle  of  January,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  for  some  weeks  yet ;  they  are  growing  under 
a  frame  Early  in  autumn  the  bulbs  were  planted 
in  a  mixture  of  sand  and  loam;  the  bed  was 
raised  a  few  inches  above  the  general  level  and 
covered  with  the  frame  :  the  lights  were  raised 
Buflioiently  to  admit  air,  but  to  protect  from  the 


MR.  PHILBRICK'S   ORCHIDS 

At  Oldfield,  Bickley,  are  remarkable  alike  for  rich- 
ness in  the  way  of  variety  and  also  for  fine  growth, 
the  pare  air  and  clear  light  of  Bickley  imparting  to 
them  a  healthier  appearance  and  finer  colour  than 
that  of  plants  grown  in  densely  populated  districts. 
The  Phal^nopsis  house,  a  low  span-roofed  struc- 
ture running  north  and  south,  seems  to  suit  its 
inmates  exceedingly  well,  and  I  would  recommend 
those  who  contemplate  the  cultivation  of  this  class 
of  plants  to  pay  a  visit  to  Oldfield  before  deciding 
on  houses  for  them  of  other  descriptions.  The 
plants  just  now  in  flower,  all  of  which  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  are  P.  amabilis,  always  good ; 
P.  Schilleriana,  fragrant  and  fine  in  colour ;  P. 
grandiflora,  with  wonderfully  large  and  fine 
flowers  ;  P.  rosea,  extra  good  and  always  in  flower 
P.  Sanderiana,  the  fine  rose-coloured  variety  ;  a 
grand  form  of  P.  Stuartiana  and  P.  violacea  and 
Berkeleyi  all  equally  good.  Amongst  the  Cat- 
tleyas  I  noticed  several  fine  varieties  of  the  Trian* 
section  in  flower  and  bud  and  otherwise  in  fine 
condition  ;  also  some  fine  examples  of  C.  Mendeli 
and  other  varieties,  all  showing  good  sheaths  and 
promising  to  flower  well.  Of  Ljelia  purpurata 
there  are  some  fine  masses  and  a  grand  collection 
of  the  rarest  Cypripediums  all  showing  flower. 
Odontoglossums  are  grown  here  in  a  north  house, 
and  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary  against 
a  north  aspect  the  plants  go  far  to  prove  that  they 
thrive  as  well  there  as  in  any  other  position. 
Amongst  them  are  some  very  fine  varieties  of 
crispum  and  various  other  kinds,  prominent 
amongst  which  was  a  very  high-coloured  example 
of  O.  blandum  in  flower.  For  the  cultivation  of 
Sophronitis  grandiflora  Oldfield  is  noted,  and  in 
one  of  the  greenhouses  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Sobralia  macrantha.  Of  Lfelia  anceps  many  fine 
varieties  are  in  flower,  notably  Williamsl,  Perci- 
valiana,  delicatissima,  and  Dawsoni,  the  latter  still 
the  best  both  as  regards  colour  and  substance 

F.C. 


size,  colour,  or  shape  of  the  sepals,  or  in  the 
depth  of  tinting  of  the  lip.  In  two,  that  seemed  to 
deserve  the  name,  P.  S.  superba,  the  petals  are 
large  and  entirely  overlap,  and  though  the  plants 
were  comparatively  small,  the  individual  blooms 
measured  nearly  L'.}  inches  across,  and  last  about 
six  weeks.  Next  in  number  of  specimens  comes 
that  queen  of  Orchids,  P.  amabilis,  almost  pure 
white,  and  fully  half  an  inch  larger  than  the  last. 
The  warm,  dry  atmosphere  here  prevents  that 
damping  or  spotting  often  noticed  on  this  Orchid. 
Next,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  of  all,  is  P. 
grandiflora,  and  still  more  so  P.  g.  aurea  ;  this  last 
differs  in  shape  in  having  the  petals  more  rounded ; 
and  closely  allied  is  the  smaller  P.  rosea,  but  pro- 
ducing more  spikes  of  bloom.  Among  the  newer 
inUcductions  here  are  P.  Esmeralda,  P.  tetraspes, 
P.  Sanderiana  (very  fine),  and  the  rare  and  dif- 
ficult to  manage  P.  Lowi.  One  of  the  curiosities 
of  this  house  was  a  tame  otter,  that  follows  its 
master  like  a  spaniel.  Vv'.  J.  MuBPHr. 


PHAL^NOPSIDS  AT  ANNER  HOUSE, 
CLONMEL. 
Mb.  F.  Clibboen  showed  myself  and  some  gar- 
dening friends  the  other  day  some  very  promising 
specimens  of  Phalsnoptis  either  in  bloom  or  pre- 
paring to  do  so.  Although  a  comparatively  young 
Orchid  grower,  his  collection  now  amounts  to  100, 
consisting  of  about  a  dozen  distinct  kinds.  His 
system  of  treatment  has  been  a  success  from  the 
beginning,  and  he  attributed  much  of  it  to  proper 
shading  in  summer,  and  as  a  rule  maintaining  a 
minimum  temperature  of  t5°  Fahr.  during  the 
winter  months.  Being  natives  of  moist  tropical 
countries,  almost  all  require  the  same  treatment : 
but  how  to  retain  moisture  around  the  plants  with- 
out having  it  in  excess,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
seems  to  be  the  point  when  grown  in  pots  rather 
than  in  baskets.  Here  they  are  all  grown  in 
baskets,  and  the  moisture-retaining  problem,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  is  solved  by  using  living  Sphagnum, 
which  fortunately  is  to  be  had  in  plenty  on  the 
hills  adjacent.  Mr.  Clibborn  finds  that  the 
surest  indication  of  a  plant  doing  satisfactorily 
is  to  Eee  the  Sphagnum  in  luxuriant  health. 
Another  hint  in  the  case  of  small  houses 
is  when  in  winter  there  is  a  chance  of  a 
fall  of  the  temperature  during  the  night  to 
draw  on  the  shading  in  the  evening  when  the 
plants  are  near  the  glass.  Of  the  varieties  in 
blcom  here  at  present  the  premier  place  must  be 
given  to  P.  Schilleriana.  Of  this  there  are  num- 
heis  in  bloom,  ai:d,  curiously  enougH,  they  all 
difler  more  or  less  one  from  another,  either  in  the 


Bulboua  Calantheg  — I  have  read  Mr. 
Baines'  remarks  on  these,  but  I  fear  I  have  not 
rightly  understood  him.  If  not,  I  should  feel 
obliged  by  his  setting  me  right.  Am  I  to  under- 
tt  and  him  as  having  had  120  flowers  on  a  single 
spike,  for  according  to  the  length  and  numbers  of 
flowers  on  my  spikes  he  should  have  had  spikes 
no  less  than  lOi  feet  in  length,  which  would  be 
an  enormous  length  ?  I  follow  as  near  as  possible 
his  treatment,  except  that  I  grow  mine  inbiskets, 
and  he  his  in  pots.  Again,  I  should  like  to  know 
if  he  was  able  to  get  them  to  retain  their  foliage 
up  to  the  time  of  their  flowering.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  do  so,  neither  have  I  seen  it  done  — 
i.e  ,  green  foliage,  and  I  have  seen  them  grown  in 
many  of  the  best  places  in  England.  1  would 
also  like  to  know  why  it  is  my  old  bulbs,  which  he 
retains,  always  immediately  after  commencing  to 
flower  either  shrivel  np  or  turn  black,  and  conse- 
quently become  of  no  use  to  the  bulbs  that  are 
Howeringas  regards  storage,  which  he  recommends 
so  much.— P.  W.,  Cork. 

Orchids  at  Messrs.  Shuttleworth  and 

Carder's,  Clapham  Koid.— The  Popayan  varieties 
of  Cattleya  Trianaa  are  coming  nicely  into  flower 
here,  and  under  the  bright  weather  which  we  are 
having  better  development  than  hitherto  may  be 
expecttcl.  Even  in  the  dull  days  of  early  February 
some  of  the  flowers  opened  with  richly  coloured 
labellums.  They  measured  ti  inches  across,  but 
Mr.  Shuttleworth  showed  me  dried  specimens 
8  inches  across.  In  the  Ibague  varieties  the 
flowers  are  paler,  and  some  of  these  are  in  their 
way  of  quite  as  much  value  commercially  as  the 
other.",  being  delicately  beautiful.  C.  speciosis- 
sima  is  also  in  flower  and  very  handsome.  Odon- 
toglossnm  Oerstedi  majus  is  quite  a  charming 
form,  two  flowers  being  on  a  spike;  here  also  is 
Odontoglossum  aspersum.  By  no  rule  of  Orchid 
nomenclature  ought  aspersum  to  be  the  specific 
name;  it  is  a  yellow-tinted  form  of  C.  Rossi,  and, 
therefore,  the  name  ought  to  be  C.  Kossi  asper- 
sum. It  is  very  handsome,  and  has  five  flowers 
on  a  spike.  Lycaste  Skinneri  was  here  in  many 
fine  forms,  and  plants  of  Masdevallia  Harryana, 
growing  in  cold  frames  with  the  protection  of  mats 
only  during  frosty  weather,  were  highly  satisfa> 
tory  ;  they  were  making  vigorous  grow  hs.— J. 
Douglas. 


Tulipa  Ostrowsklana.— According  to  the 
"  Gartenflora,"  this  new  Tulip,  which  comes  from 
Turkestan,  is  a  showy  and  attractive  species,  the 
petals  being  bright  scarlet  marked  at  the  base 
with  triangular  spots,  and  bordered  with  yellow. 
The  flower-stem  does  not  attain  a  height  of  more 
than  8  inches;  the  leaves  are  glaucous,  the  lower 
ones  of  which  are  broad,  and  the  others  narrow  and 
lanceolate.  It  belongs  to  the  same  section  as  the 
now  tolerably  well-known  Greigi.  M.  Regel  says 
that  these  Turkestan  Tulips  are  the  better  for 
being  lifted  after  flowering.  They  ihould  be 
planted  again  in  autumn  in  light  soil  in  a  warm 
aspect,  ai:d  mulched  with  leaves  for  the  winter.— 
J.C.  E. 
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PALMS  AT  BORDIGHEKA. 
As  yon  pass  along  the  line  of  railway  (interrupted 
by  frequent  stoppages  and  tunnels  innumerable) 
which,  skirting  the  coast,  is  the  direct  road  from 
Marseilles  to  Genoa,  you  observe  the  beautiful 
little  promontory  of  La  Mortola,  where  Mr. 
Hanbury  has  created  a  transalpine  Eden.  Further 
on  are  the  rugged  heights  of  Ventimiglia,  and 
you  approach  a  small,  but  highly  picturesque 
town  clustering  on  the  mountain  side,  the  summit 
of  which  is  crowned  by  a  quaint  campanile  where 
white  villas  peep  out  from  groves  of  Oranges, 
Olives,  Palms,  and  Aloes.  This  is  Bordighera, 
which  has  been  described  as  a  strip  of  Africa  fitted 
into  South  Europe.  The  Palms  are  after  all  the 
great  feature  of  the  place.  Olives,  Oranges,  and 
Lemons  grow  all  along  the  Riviera,  and  here  and 
there  fine  specimens  of  both  the  Fan  and  the  Date 
Palm  are  met  with,  but  they  are  nowhere  abundant. 
As  you  leave  San  Remo  behind  they  become  more 
and  more  rare,  till  you  almost  cease  to  see  them  as 
you  approach  Genoa.  It  is 
said  that  the  Date  Palm 
was  brought  to  Bordighera 
by  a  community  of  Domi- 
nican monks  some  cen- 
tnries  ago.  This  reminds 
us  of  the  legend  of  S.  Do- 
minic having  introduced 
the  Orange  into  Italy  from 
Spain  ;  is  not  the  traveller 
duly  shown  the  identical 
tree  in  the  garden  of  the 
Dominican  monastery  of 
Santa  Sabina,  on  Mount 
Aventine  1  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Bordighera  pos- 
sess the  privilege  of 
furnishing  Palms  to  the 
Chapter  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  Pope  blesses  them, 
and  they  are  then  distri- 
buted to  the  people.  The 
chief  street  of  New  Bor- 
dighera is  a  continuation 
of  the  Cornice  Road.  This 
road  is  bordered  by  Violet 
gardens,  which  in  spring 
scent  the  air.  Gathering 
and  packing  these  flowers, 
mostly  of  the  pale  double 
variety,  is  a  branch  of 
flourishing  industry.  In 
walking  to  Ventimiglia  in 
early  morning  I  have  often 
seen  troops  of  men,  wo- 
men and  children  picking 
and  tying  them  up  ;  and 
trucks  of  flowers  of  all 
sorts  are  constantly  to  be 
noticed  at  the  station  ready 
for  exportation.  But  by 
far  the  most  lucrative 
trade  is  in  Palms.  They 
are  planted  in  every  avail-  t^        - 

able  spot  and  most  care-  " 

fully  cultivated  ;    the  soil 
is    excellent    and     suits 

them  well.  As  the  plants  attain  a  certain  height 
they  are  swathed  or  tied  up  in  the  same  way  that 
we  treat  Lettuces.  Large  quantities  thus  blanched 
are  sent  to  Rome  and  other  places  for  Palm 
Sunday,  while  a  considerable  number  find  their 
way  in  the  month  of  August  to  different  Jewish 
communities  for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  I  once 
saw  a  box  of  them  packed  up  for  a  friend  who  was 
going  to  take  them  to  England.  It  seemed  that  the 
tying-up  process  had  given  the  graceful  feathery 
plant  a  silvery  appearance.  Many  old  Palms  have 
strings  of  orange-coloured  Dates  depending  from 
their  crowns,  but  these  are  never  fit  for  food.  The 
private  gardens  of  Bordighera  are  very  lovely.  The 
two  principal  hotels  stand  in  beautiful  pleasure 
grounds  ;  smooth  turf  as  we  know  is  impossible, 
but  the  broad  stretches  of  Grass  beneath  the 
Olives  are  gemmed  with  Anemones  and  the  star- 
like Periwinkle.  The  Hotel  d'Angleterre  (a 
house  where  everyone  feels  happy  and  at  home), 
besides  its  own  garden,  where  all  the  winter  long 


sweet  Heliotropes  climb  up  the  front  and  peep  in 
at  the  windows,  where  Stocks,  Roses,  and  Mig- 
nonette seem  to  be  ever  in  flower,  possesses  a 
dependence  with  two  noble  Palms  overshadowing 
the  house,  which  is  surrounded  by  an  Orange 
grove. 

The  Strada  Romana,  a  long  road  leading  down 
from  the  picturesque,  but  extremely  dirty  ancient 
part  of  the  town,  is  bordered  by  fair  villas,  each 
in  its  own  delightful  garden.  One  of  the  most 
pretentious  is  that  which  was  the  abode  of  Queen 
Margaret  when  she  spent  a  winter  at  Bordighera 
some  years  ago.  A  long  Latin  irscription  aiBxed 
to  the  front  sets  forth  how  "  Dominus  Raphael 
Bisohoffsheim "  had  lent  his  poor  house  to  her 
Majesty,  who  had  found  health  amid  the  delights 
of  Bordighera. 

Continuing  the  walk  along  the  Strada  Romana, 
you  reach  a  path  turning  to  the  right.  This  leads 
to  a  mountain  road,  rough,  but  practicable  for  car- 
riages, past  Campo  Rosso,  noted  for  its  fields  of 
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scarlet  Anemones  and  fragrant  Narcissi,  to  the 
ancient,  but  decayed,  town  of  Dolce  Acqua,  domi- 
nated by  the  ruins  of  a  fine  castle— a  feudal  relic 
of  the  Dorias.  Here  you  see  no  more  Palms ; 
other  fine  trees  abound ;  the  Olive,  with  its 
gnarled  trunk  (the  patriarch  of  Lignria),  Opun- 
tias,  tall  Aloes,  the  stately  Carouba,  the  graceful 
Eucalyptus,  but  Mediterranean  Palms  do  not 
grow  far  away  from  the  shore.  The  villa  of  Mons. 
Gamier,  once  before  described  in  these  pages, 
occupies  a  commanding  position  on  the  slope  of 
the  hills  which  "  stand  about  "  Bordighera.  It 
overlooks  the  high  road.  I  visited  it  about  two 
years  ago,  and  was  shown  the  beautiful  terraced 
garden,  with  Palms  growing  in  every  conceivable 
spot.  Some  very  ancient  ones,  to  which  the  gar- 
dener assigned  an  almost  fabulous  age,  were  grow- 
ing out  of  the  rude  stone  walls  which  support 
the  terraces.  The  rough  jagged  trunks  of 
venerable  trees  were  bent  and  contorted  by  the 
weight  of  years.    A  mote  charming  situation  for 


a  villa  could  hardly  have  been  chosen  by  the 
accomplished  architect  of  the  Paris  Opera-house 
for  his  country  home.  Shaded  from  cold  winds 
by  the  background  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  the  gar- 
den is  always  full  of  fragrant  flowers.  The  villa 
itself  is  a  pretty,  cheerful,  but  unpretending  struc- 
ture, and  from  the  windows  and  terraces  you  look 
out  on  the  vast  expanse  of  the  blue  Mediterranean. 
Here  and  there  a  bright  sail  reflects  the  light,  and 
you  catch  the  murmur  of  the  waves  dashing  on 
the  rock-bound  shore.  Below  you  is  the  dusty 
road  (enlivened  by  companies  of  gay  peasants), 
which  leads  away  to  the  deserted  English  ceme- 
tery, with  its  dark,  funereal  Cypresses,  its  neglec- 
ted flower-overgrown  graves— past  Violet  gardens 
and  golden  Orange  groves  to  Ospedaletti  and  San 
Remo.  W.  N. 

TAR-PAVED  WALKS. 
These  when  well  made  are  very  durable  and  need 
not  necessarily  be  offensive  to  the  eye.  I  should 
certainly  consider  them 
well  adapted  for  the  kit- 
chen garden,  where  one 
often  sees  nothing  but  the 
ordinary  soil  forpaths  with 
the  usual  result  in  wet  wea- 
ther. As  to  any  odour  aris- 
ing from  well-made  tar 
walks, there  is  none;  if  any 
itisthe  result  of  improper- 
ly made  walks.  It  is  an 
error  to  suppose  that  these 
walks  can  be  successfully 
made  by  simply  pouring 
tar  over  stones,  cinders, 
clinkers,  &c.,howevergood 
the  foundation  may  be ; 
such  a  course  of  procedure 
can  only  lead  to  disap- 
pointment, and  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  that 
has  been  written  against 
them.  There  are  few  who 
thoroughly  understand  the 
proper  method  of  mak- 
ing tar  walks.  First, 
the  foundation  must  be 
perfectly  solid,  and  con- 
structed of  hard  and 
durable  material,  3  inches 
in  thickness  of  the  tar 
paving  being  ample  for 
all  purposes ;  the  stones 
used  should  be  perfectly 
free  from  dirt  and  of 
a  hard,  flinty  angular 
character,  in  order  that 
they  may  wear  well  and 
keep  firmly  together. 
The  stones  must  be 
burnt  in  large  heaps  like 
ordinary  clay  ballast, 
sifted  while  they  are  very 
hot,  and  mixed  with  tar 
that  has  been  heated 
until  the  whole  is  tho- 
roughly saturated.  This 
process  is  the  secret  of  making  tar-paving.  If 
mixed  when  the  stones  are  too  hot,  the  tar  is 
burnt ;  if  when  too  cold,  the  saturation  is  imper- 
fect. It  requires  some  experience  to  know  the 
exact  heat  necessary  for  successful  mixing. 
These  paths  should  always  be  edged  with  durable 
material,  never  live  edgings,  although,  if  desired, 
such  may  be  planted  outside  the  edging.  The  tile 
or  brick  edging  serves  to  prevent  the  crumbling 
away  of  the  paving.  Take  care  in  laying  the 
paving  that  it  is  rolled  until  no  interstices 
are  left ;  the  ordinary  iron  garden  roller  is  of  no 
use  for  the  purpose.  A  heavy  one  of  solid  stone 
is  needed  for  consolidating  all  properly.  The 
material  should  be  laid  in  two  coats,  one  coarser 
than  the  other.  As  to  the  surface,  shingle,  crushed 
spar  or  shells  and  sharp  sand  may  be  used ;  I 
prefer  the  shell,  which  may  also  be  sprinkled  on 
the  path  occasionally  after  the  paving  is  perfectly 
dry.  Walks  thus  constructed  are  very  durabl", 
clean,  and  perfectly  free  from  smell  or  liability  to 
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soften  in  the  hottest  weather ;  their  maintenance, 
too,  is  extremely  trifling,  consisting  of  a  coat  of 
tar  every  few  years  pat  on  with  brashes.  When 
well  done,  I  maintain  that  tar-paved  walks  cannot 
fail  to  give  satisfaction,  in  spite  of  their  assumed 
nnsightliness.  C.  D. 


NOTES. 

Early  Ohryeanthemums. — For  open-air 
culture  there  is  a  great  future  before  these  plants. 
A  few  plants  of  Madame  Cast  ex  Desgrange  or  La 
Vierge  give  a  good  display  early  in  October  and 
are  the  best  of  the  white  kinds,  although  Mrs. 
Callingford  is  good  on  a  sunny  wall.  Lyon  is  the 
finest  of  the  claret-purple  kinds,  and  Early  Flora 
is  a  very  effective  yellow.  Salter's  Blush  is  another 
beautiful  variety.  Cuttings  of  these  rooted  now 
in  a  cold  frame  will  be  ready  for  planting  out  in 
May,  and  if  liberally  treated  will  form  fine  bushes 
by  the  flowering  season.  The  above  selection 
would  form  a  fine  autumn  bed,  or  single  bashes 
light  up  the  herbaceous  borders  just  before  the 
frost  comes  to  cut  down  more  tender  things. 
Another  year  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  special  prizes 
will  be  offered  in  this  important  class  by  the  Na- 
tional Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  more  especi- 
ally for  additions  to  hona-jide  open-air  varieties. 

In  Madeira. — What  a  place  this  is  for  flowers ! 
The  narrow  streets  of  Funchal  are  steep  and 
quaint,  their  white-washed  walls  oerspread  with 
fragrant  Jasmine,  Hoya,  and  Stephanotis,  while 
scarlet  Hibiscus,  blue  riumbago,  and  yellow  Alla- 
mandas  trail  about  in  the  most  luxuriant  festoons. 
On  Palheiro  is  a  fine  group  of  Stone  Pines,  and 
Camellias  grow  there  as  trees  -ICi  feet  to  50  feet  in 
height,  forming  great  canopies  of  red  and  white 
blossoms,  and  their  falling  petals  quite  cover 
the  ground  below.  Here  also  clamps  of  Belladonna 
Lilies  are  to  be  seen  in  glorious  profusion.  Ferns 
are  abundant,  clustering  around  moist  tree  trunks 
and  draping  the  wet  rocks  or  moist  walls.  Some 
of  the  trees  are  entirely  clothed  with  the  Hare's- 
foot  Fern,  and  the  Mosses  are  most  luxuriant ; 
here  and  there  one  sees  Bougaiuvilleas  covering 
an  outhouse  or  low  tree  with  a  curtaiu  of  bril- 
liant colour,  and  now  and  then  near  the  houses 
the  lovely  Cherokee  Eose  covers  walls  and  bushes 
with  its  bridal  veil-like  beauty.  The  climate  is 
as  variable  as  it  is  enjoyable,  and  the  island  may 
be  described  as  an  enormous  open-air  conserva- 
tory, in  which  nearly  all  our  hothouse  flowers  find  a 
home. 

Shakespeare's  country .—" Over oneof  the 
houses  built  of  sad-coloured  stone  clambered  a 
pale  grey-leaved  Grape  Vine,  which  reminded  us 
that  we  were  close  to  the  most  ancient  Grape  grow- 
ing district  in  England.  The  Cotswold  Hills  are 
still  terraced  in  many  places  with  the  supposed 
remains  of  vineyards,  and  from  Shakespeare's  fre- 
quent allusions  to  Vines  and  Grapes,  one  fancies 
he  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  Gloucester- 
shire vineyards,  from  which  good  wine  was  made 
even  in  the  last  century.  There  was  an  air  of 
depression  about  the  place  'yhich  gets  its  name 
from  the  poor  soil  hereabouts.  Yet  even  in  sad 
pale  Grafton  there  were  Roses,  Roses  fit  for  Shake- 
speare's self,  notably  one  gigantic  standard  of  the 
dear  old-fashioned  pink  JIoss  Rose  that  filled  our 
horticultural  souls  with  envy.  Why  will  not 
modern  gardens  grow  such  Moss  Roses,  and  why 
must  every  modern  gardener  try,  and  try  in  vain, 
to  improve  upon  so  perfect  a  kind  instead  of  perpe- 
tuating it  for  the  joy  of  all  beholders  ?  "  The  above 
is  a  little  sketch  by  Rose  Kingsley  in  the  February 
number  of  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine,  which 
all  lovers  of  old-fashioned  flowers  should  see  for 
themselves. 

Freesias. — And  so  we  have  all  been  wrong  in 
trying  to  make  the  best  of  our  Freesias  under 
prolonged  cool  treatment,  as  a  judicious  combi- 
nation of  cool  treatment  in  the  earlier  stages  with 
warmth  and  manure  water  in  the  later  stages  is 
proved  to  be  best  for  them.  The  Guernsey 
growers  place  the  plants  into  heat  (5.j°  to  6o°  F.) 
when  the  flower-spikes  appear,  giving  at  the  same 
time  weak  dressings  of  manure  or  weak  manure 


water,  and  exposing  the  plants  to  sun  and  air. 
Freesias  in  bloom  from  September  to  June  is  a 
result  worth  trying  for.  By  sowing  seeds  in  suc- 
cession as  well  as  bulbs,  no  doubt  we  might 
nearly  girdle  the  year  with  these  delicioasly  sweet 
and  delicate  flowers.  Loam,  sand,  and  cow 
manure  seem  to  be  the  best  compost  for  them. 
But,  as  often  happens  in  gardening,  there  seems 
"  another  way,"  since  Mrs.  Gibson  Black  obtains 
spikes  of  Freesia  refracta  alba  2  feet  high  and 
bearing  dozens  of  flowers  by  starting  the  bulbs  in 
heat  and  removing  them  to  a  light  and  airy  in- 
termediate temperature  to  flower.  In  both  cases, 
however,  manure  water  is  employed,  and  the  "  re- 
fractory Freesia "  yields  us  one  more  proof  that 
in  the  garden  nothing  is  impossible  ! 

Fruitful  blossoming.—"  Paradise  was  a 
place  full  of  flowers,  it  is  said.  Well,  the  flowers  are 
always  striving  to  grow  wherever  we  suffer  them, 
and  the  fairer  the  closer.  There  may,  indeed,  have 
been  a  fall  of  flowers,  as  a  fall  or  man;  but  as- 
suredly creatures  such  as  we  are  can  fancy 
nothing  lovelier  than  Roses  and  Lilies,  which 
would  grow  for  us  side  by  side,  leaf  overlapping 
leaf,  till  the  earth  was  white  and  red  with  them, 
if  we  cared  to  have  it  so.  And  Paradise  was  full 
of  pleasant  shades  and  fruitful  avenues.  Well, 
what  hinders  us  from  covering  as  much  of  the 
world  as  we  like  with  pleasant  shade  and  pure 
blossom  and  goodly  fruit .'  Who  forbids  its  valleys 
to  be  covered  over  with  com  ?  Who  prevents  its 
dark  forests  from  being  changed  into  infinite 
orchards,  wreathing  the  hills  with  frail-floretted 
snow,  far  away  to  the  half-lighted  horizon  of 
April,  and  flushing  the  face  of  all  the  autumnal 
earth  with  a  glow  of  clustered  food  ? "  Thus  writes 
Ruskin,  who  is  ever  in  sympathj'  with  good  gar- 
dening, and  whose  writings  all  gardeners  would 
do  well  to  study.  The  land  on  which  Briers  luxu- 
riate may  be  a  field  of  Roses,  and  that  wherever 
Crabs  grow  Apple  trees  might  be  made  to  flourish, 
is  by  no  means  the  least  important  of  his  teach- 
ings. 

Snowdrops  variable.— All  the  more  com- 
mon species  of  Snowdrop  are  extremely  variable. 
This  is  especially  true  of  G.  Elwesi,  which  when 
seen  at  its  best -is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  of 
all,  but  in  an  imported  batch  the  majority  have 
very  puny  flowers,  in  some  cases  not  nearly  so  fine 
as  those  of  the  common  Snowdrop,  although 
readily  distinguishable  by  the  basal  green  blotch 
on  each  of  the  inner  perianth  divisions  and  by  their 
tube-like  arrangement.  The  finest  form  which  was 
last  year  figured  in  these  notes,  viz.,  G.  Elwesi  major, 
with  great  globose  buds  and  very  broad  petals,  is 
now  in  bloom  and  is  much  admired.  G.  plicatus 
is  also  variable,  and  we  have  three  forms  of  it  now 
in  flower — viz.,  the  well-known  type,  a  narrow- 
leaved  form  in  which  a  pale  green  blotch  extends 
the  whole  length  of  the  inner  petals  (reminding 
one  of  the  "  virescens "  form  of  G.  nivalis),  and, 
best  of  all,  G.  plicatus  major  with  great  pearl- 
like buds  and  large  flowers,  which  remind  one  of 
those  of  the  giant  Imperati.  G.  Melvillei  is  here 
by  far  the  finest  form  of  the  common  Snowdrop. 

Melons  from  Kbiva.— The  Asiatic  traveller, 
the  Rev.  Dr. Lansdell, writing  recently  to  the  Tiims, 
makes  the  following  allusion  to  these  fruits ;  "  I 
had  expected  great  things  from  the  Khivan  fruits, 
especially  the  Melons,  which  excel  everything  of 
the  kind  I  have  tasted  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
those  of  Constantinople  coming  nearest.  Melons 
are  the  most  lucrative  article  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce in  Central  Asia.  An  acre  will  yield  from 
10,000  to  14,000  of  them,  which,  at  the  lowest  price 
of  five  farthings  each,  brings  from  £.50  to  £70 ; 
but  in  Khiva  the  wholesale  price  was  given  me  as 
from  £6  to  ilO  per  1000.  Certain  sorts  of  Khiva 
Melons  possess  the  great  advantage  that  they  will 
keep  as  long  as  Apples  do  with  us."  In  all  hot 
countries  Melons  are  not  only  luxuries,  as  with  us, 
but  almost  necessaries  of  life,  and  their  culture 
assumes  proportions  not  easy  to  realise  under  our 
cloudy  skies.  All  travellers  to  the  East  praise  the 
Melons.  Poor  O'Donovan  and  the  late  Colonel 
Burnaby  brought  home  seeds,  from  which  great 
things  were  expected,  but  they  did  not  bear  out 
their  good  characterin  English  gardens.  Certainly 


one  of  the  finest  flavoured  Melons  we  ever  tasted 
was  grown  in  England  from  some  seeds  brought 
home  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  but  the  second  season's 
seed  from  these  fine  fruits  did  not  give  good  re- 
sults. In  most  cases  they  are  too  rampant  in 
growth  for  hothouse  culture.  After  all,  the  mode 
of  culture  adopted  exerts  a  wonderful  effect  on 
the  flavour  of  Melons,  a  fact  which  old  gardeners 
knew  years  ago.  It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  foreign  travel  do 
much  to  influence  one's  judgment  as  to  flavour, 
and  a  fruit  which  abroad  is  delicious  would  not  be 
thought  so  here  at  home. 

Hybrid  Hellebores.  —  During  the  early 
spring  of  18S2  I  dug  up  from  the  borders  a  plant 
each  of  three  species  of  Helleborus— viz  ,  H.  niger 
(type),  H.  atro-rubens,  and  H.  olympicus  major. 
These  were  intercrossed—  ic,  the  pollen  of  each 
of  the  species  was  applied  to  the  third — the  plants 
being  potted  and  placed  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
porch.  I  ought  to  say  that  the  flowers  as  they 
opened  had  all  their  anthers  removed,  so  that  the 
potted  plants  werekept  as  seed-bearers  only,  pollen 
being  brought  in  every,  morning  and  dusted  over 
the  stigmas  as  they  became  receptive.  Under  this 
treatment  H.  niger  produced  bladder-like  capsules, 
but  no  perfect  seeds  ;  H.  atro-rubens  and  H.  olym- 
picus major  each  produced  a  few  seeds,  not  more 
than  a  dozan  each,  many  of  their  capsules  being 
empty.  I  sowed  the  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe,  and 
now  have  about  a  dozen  strong  and  healthy  seed- 
ling plants  nearly  all  strong  enough  to  bloom  next 
year.  There  is  some  diversity  of  leaf  formation, 
and  I  await  their  blooming  with  considerable  in- 
terest, when  I  hope  to  be  able  to  publish  the  re- 
sults, but  there  seems  some  trace  of  the  H.  niger 
pollen  having  borne  a  part  in  the  production  of 
two  or  three  of  the  plants,  their  foliage  being 
different  from  that  of  either  seed  parent. 

"  In  a  garden. — Hepaticas  in  England  almost 
always  look  discontented,  and  this  is  no  marvel  to 
any  who  has  seen  them  wild  in  their  own  place. 
I  remember  as  clear  as  yesterday  the  joy  of  find- 
ing the  blae  Hepatica  for  the  first  time.  It  was 
in  a  narrow  lovely  valley  at  Mentone  on  a  mossy 
bank  beside  the  little  stony  river.  We  were 
gathering  Violets  which  abounded  in  that  place, 
but  on  the  edge  of  the  bank  and  over  its  steep 
side,  intermingled  with  deep  Moss  and  Ferns, 
there  was  another  blue,  which  was  not  the  blue  of 
Violets.  It  was  like  the  surprise  and  wonder  of  a 
new  world  thus  unawares  to  come  upon  such  a 
flower — the  beloved  of  childhood — in  such  rich 
profusion,  a  flower  we  had  never  seen  before  that 
happy  day,  save  in  rare  scanty  patches  in  some 
damp  garden  border.  About  the  same  fme  I  saw 
also  both  the  pink  and  white  Hepa'icas  from  the 
Fine  woods  on  the  slopes  of  the  Alpes  Maritimes." 
Thus  writes  the  fair  authoress  of  "  Days  and  Hours 
in  a  Garden,"  whose  experience  is  that  of  most  of 
us,  for  certa'nly  in  nearly  all  the  gardens  I  know 
Hepaticas  are  bare,  leafless,  and  miserable.  No 
doubt  they  like  the  root  moisture  and  the  shelter 
of  the  mossy  stones,  and  we  may  some  day  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  a  bare  wind-swept  border  is 
not  the  best  of  artificial  homes  for  these  and  other 
lovely  hardy  flowers. 

The  parson's  garden.—"  Upon  an  emi- 
nence of  clustered  flowers  was  a  tasteful  cottage, 
completely  covered  with  Roses  in  full  bloom.  It 
was  here  the  good  man  dwelt,  a  small  house,  a 
large  garden — that  was  his  idea  of  comfort.  And 
what  a  garden  I  The  turf  was  composed  of  tiny 
Grasses  of  the  finest  kinds.  Here  might  be  seen 
a  palisade  of  Jasmines;  there  a  dusky  tapestry 
where  red  Roses  grew  into  an  impenetrable  wall. 
It  was  the  paradise  of  butterflies;  they  flitted 
through  the  flowery  mazes  of  that  exquisite  garden 
at  their  happiest.  Trellis  work  and  espaliers 
hung  heavy  with  creepers ;  and  here  were  palisades 
of  Roses  ;  there  Vines  upon  Hazels  Leafy  ar- 
cades and  arbours  of  Roses  and  Laurels,  and  at  the 
back  a  grand  old  Holly  hedge.  There  was  a  rustic 
chair,  of  knots  of  wood,  whereon  the  pastor 
dozed  while  the  sunshine  was  sleeping  upon  all 
the  garden.  It  was  lejiirdin  dflectahle  in  minia- 
ture, Attached  were  Melon  and  Cucumber 
houses    and     an    orchard    house    planted    with 
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Peaoh  and  Nectarine  trees,  the  buildings  being 
CJnoealed  from  view  by  noble  clumps  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons." 

Christmas  Roses.— In  a  recent  note  I  said 
that  the  varieties  of  Helleborus  niger  would  form 
a  sliding  scale,  beginning  with  the  puny  little  H. 
niger  minor  and  running  up  through  all  the  varia- 
tions until  H.  altifolius,  the  giant  or  greater 
Christmas  Rose,  is  reached.  I  have  now  before  me 
six  different  varieties  of  H.  niger,,  from  Mr.  Barr, 
which  have  all  been  grown  side  by  side  at  Tooting. 
They  may  be  divided  into  green-stalked  and  red- 
dotted-stalked  sections  for  comparison.  The  only 
two  varieties  having  stalks  clear  pale  pea-green 
without  any  red  dotting  whatever  are  "St. 
Brigid's "  Christmas  Rose  and  the  Cheshire  va- 
riety. I  once  thought  that  these  two  kinds 
when  grown  side  by  side  might  prove  the  same, 
but  they  are  not  so ;  they  differ  both  in  flower  and 
leafage,  and  of  the  two  the  Irish  plant  is  the  best. 
In  this  opinion  I  am  joined  by  those  who  have 
seen  the  two  plants  growing  side  by  side,  since 
the  evidence  afforded  by  the  plants  themselves  is 
very  clear.  Miss  Hope's  plant  is  quite  distinct  in 
leafage  and  in  flower  and  has  red-dotted  scapes, 
so  that  when  I  first  drew  attention  to  the  pale- 
stalked  forms  two  years  ago  there  was  no  evidence 
of  their  having  previously  been  mentioned  in  the 
gardening  journals. 

The  Bush  Lily.  —  Yesterday  the  claret- 
purple  bells  of  Sisyrincbium  grandiflorum  were 
swaying  and  tossing  bravely  in  the  wind  among 
Snowdrops  and  Aconites  ;  to-day  their  heads  are 
bowed  down  in  the  snow,  but  it  is  still  bright  and 
beautiful.  Well  established  clumps  of  it  are  very 
lovely  planted  near  to  some  of  the  giant  Snow- 
drops. It  enjoys  a  rich  gritty  soil,  and  increases 
rapidly  when  thoroughly  satisfied  with  its  quar- 
ters. The  white  variety  is  a  little  more  delicate 
in  constitution,  but  so  lovely  and  fairy-like,  that 
no  trouble  is  too  much  for  its  happiness.  It  is 
called  by  some  growers  the  Satin  Flower,  so 
glossy  are  its  petils  as  seen  glistening  in  the  sun. 
Both  varieties  flower  freely  in  pots  in  a  cold 
frame  or  greenhouse,  and  when  so  sheltered  from 
wind,  snow,  and  pelting  rains  the  flowers  are  seen 
at  their  freshest  and  best. 

The  name  Veronica  has  been  puzzling 
the  learned,  and  we  are  as  far  off  its  real  meaning 
a5  ever.  We  all  know  the  story  of  St.  Veronica 
and  the  miraculous  likeness  on  her  handkerchief ; 
but  Mr.  WoUey  Dod  rather  leans  to  the  idea  that 
the  word  has  been  derived  from  the  Macedonian 
form  of  the  Greek  name  "  Pherenike  "  (Winner  of 
Victory),  which  occurs  in  the  "  Odes  "  of  Pindar  as 
having  been  given  to  a  racehorse  of  his  age. 
"  The  transition  from  '  Pherenike ' — or  its  cor- 
rupted form,  '  Peronike  ' —  to  '  Veronica  '  is  easy 
and  natural,"  says  Mr.  Dod  ;  but  so  it  would  have 
been  also  to  "  Peronike  "  or  "  Beronike,"  or  to  many 
other  words  of  similar  sound.  After  all,  nothing 
is  to  be  gained  by  guesses  at  truth  in  this  way. 
We  are  too  late  in  the  field  to  trace  back  legendary 
words  of  this  type  through  the  complicated 
growth  of  centuries.  Some  of  us  prefer  beautiful 
things  to  words  of  thundering  sound,  and  there  is 
no  more  lovely  thing  on  earth  than  to  see  the 
little  blue-eyed  Germander  or  Speedwell  as  it 
blinks  in  the  sunshine  amongst  the  lush  young 
meadow  grass.  Some  other  writer  suggests  that 
"  Veronica  "  may  have  come  fsom  Betonica,  the 
early  uses  of  which  were  brought  into  notice  by 
the  Vetones  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  the  old  story, 
that  "  doctors  ever  differ.'' 

Warwickshire  gardens.— Broom  is  an 
unimportant  little  hamlet  with  the  pretty  gardens 
which  all  these  Shakespearean  villages  possess. 
We  still  hear  the  children  here  who  gather  a  bunch 
of  wild  flowers  in  the  cornfields  call  the  little 
wild  Pansy  Love-in-idleness,  and  the  best  time  to 
see  the  country  itself  is  in  the  spring,  of  course, 
"  when  Wheat  is  green,  when  Hawthorn  buds  ap- 
pear." The  time  of  all  others  for  a  pilgrimage 
among  the  old  country  houses,  with  their  low 
ceilings  and  quaint  timbering,  is  when  the  hedges 
are  white  with  Sloe  blossom  and  the  Pear  trees 
look  like  great  snow  rucks  reared  up  against  the 


cool  grey  sky.  "  Clopton  garden  on  a  warm  spring 
day  is  a  delightsome  place,  with  its  smooth  lawns, 
its  splendid  trees,  its  shrubberies  that  shelter 
hundreds  of  singing  birds,  its  shady  ponds,  its 
pleasant  mixture  of  fruit  trees  and  flowers,  its  old 
walls  and  unexpected  alleys,  and,  above  all,  its 
Wallflowers.  Never  were  such  Wallflowers  seen — 
sheets  of  richest  red-brown  or  banks  of  golden 
yellow  against  some  mossy  brick  wall.  The  air  is 
laden  with  their  scent,  and  floats  in  through  the 
open  windows,  filling  every  room  in  the  house  with 
delicious  fragrance.  The  owners  of  Clopton  attri- 
bute the  wealth  of  flowers  to  the  excellence  of  the 
seed,  which  comes  direct  from  Frankfort,  but  I 
must  believe  there  is  some  unknown  virtue  in  the 
Clopton  soil."  Veronica. 


Fruit  Garden. 


FRUIT  AT  POWDERHAM  CASTLE. 
Hardy  fruits  are  well  managed  here.  The  trees 
do  not,  perhaps,  cover  so  large  an  area  as  in  some 
gardens,  but  sure  and  steady  progress  is  being 
made  in  forming  a  collection  of  kinds  suitable  to 
the  locality.  Of  Apples,  the  following  are  being 
planted — viz..  Golden  Noble,  Echlinville,  Haw- 
thornden.  Cox's  Pomona,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Cellini,  Lord  Suflield,  Gravenstein,  Keswick  Cod- 
lin,  and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  the  last  being  highly 
valued  as  a  late  keeper.  Strawberries  are  limited 
to  three  sorts,  the  old  Marguerite  being  the  sheet 
anchor  both  for  outdoor  and  indoor  culture,  as  it 
bears  carriage  well.  The  soil  here  evidently  suits  it, 
as  it  grows  most  vigorously  ;  even  late  in  the  sum- 
mer I  saw  some  very  fine  fruit  of  it  in  open  quarters ; 
other  sorts  consist  of  Sir  C.  Napier  and  President. 
Apricots  on  open  walls  receive  special  attention  ; 
favoured  by  a  deep  loamy  soil,  they  produce  mag- 
nificentfruit.  Moor  Park  is  the  one  grown  most 
largely,  and  although  here,  as  elsewhere,  trees  of  it 
lose  a  branch  or  two  every  year,  it  is  considered 
the  best  variety  that  can  be  grown.  I  have  cer- 
tainly seen  no  better  fruit  of  it  anywhere  than  at 
Powderham;  it  was  large  and  highly  coloured. 
To  take  the  place  of  old  trees  disfigured  through 
loss  of  branches  a  few  young  trees  are  planted 
every  year  or  two.  Open-air  Peach  culture  is  also 
carried  out  here  on  a  liberal  scale  on  a  long  south 
wall  fitted  with  a  glass  coping  about  2^  feet  wide. 
Much  of  the  success  attending  it  is  nodoubt  due 
to  the  constant  attention  which  the  trees  receive 
during  the  growing  season,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  branches  are  not  crowded ;  therefore,  the 
leaves  have  suflicient  room  to  properly  perform 
their  functions.  The  favourite  Peaches  here  are 
Dymond  and  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  amongst  Nec- 
tarines Pitmaston  Orange.  J.  C.  C. 


FRUIT  TREE  PROTECTION. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  question  so  important  to 
gardeners  as  this,  especially  now,  as  the  season 
of  the  year  is  again  close  at  hand  when  every 
effort  will  have  to  be  put  forth,  and  every  scheme 
devised  to  counteract  the  operations  of  that  re- 
lentless and  destructive  foe,  which  has  during  the 
last  few  years  made  fruit  cultivation  so  precarious, 
and  in  unfavourable  positions  so  very  unprofit- 
able. In  speaking  of  protection,  I  do  not,  of 
course,  refer  to  the  protection  of  those  trees  of 
which  our  large  orchards  are  composed,  as  I 
imagine  this  to  be  impracticable  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. With  them  our  only  hope  seems  to  be  to 
select  in  future  better  positions  in  which  to  plant 
them,  and  in  doing  this,  past,  and  especially  recent, 
experience  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  some- 
what elevated  slope  trending  towards  the  east  is 
much  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  destructive 
influence  of  the  weather  than  those  low-lying, 
sheltered,  sunny  nooks  or  warm  western  slopes 
which  have  previously  been  selected  because  they 
were  thought  to  be  the  least  liable  to  injury  from 
spring  frosts.  Such,  however,  experience  has  not 
proved  them  to  be,  and  as  the  latter  are  more 
liable  to  injury  from  strong  south-western  gales, 
except,  perhaps,  in  some  few  positions  on  the 
eastern  coast,  we  shall  do  wisely  in  future  to  select 


eastern  slopes,  with  few  exceptions,  for  our 
orchards,  as  being  the  best  calculated  to  ensure 
success.  The  protection  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  now  is  for  such  trees  as  cover  our  walls,  and 
the  lower  growing  bush,  espalier,  pyramid,  and 
other  forms  which  occupy  our  borders  and  quarters 
in  the  kitchen  garden  and  orchard.  We  all  talk 
largely  about  protection,  but  few,  or  none,  of  us 
really  attempt  to  protect  one  half  as  much  as  we 
ough  t  or  might  do,  and  the  attempts  we  do  make  are 
often  so  ill-conceived  and  indifferently  performed 
as  to  be  inefficient  and  useless.  Some  few  also 
believe  that  protection  is  attended  rather  with 
evil  than  with  good  results,  but  on  inquiry  into 
such  instances  it  will  invariably  be  found  that 
either  the  method  has  been  bad  or  other  circum- 
stances have  been  present  which  have  tended  to 
counteract  the  good  which  would  otherwise  have 
resulted  from  protection  if  only  ordinary  judg- 
ment and  attention  had  been  exercised.  To 
make  use  of  such  instances  as  an  argument  un- 
favourable to  protection  is,  to  say  the  least, 
erroneous  and  misleading.  Recent  experience, 
especially  that  of  the  last  three  years,  has  taught 
us  a  lesson  we  ought  not  soon  to  forget  in  respect 
to  protection.  Why,  for  instance,  were  our  Apricot 
and  Peach  crops  fairly  good  last  year,  when  nearly 
every  other  fruit  tree  failed  ?  Was  it  not  because 
these  generally  received  ample  protection,  because 
they  are  thought  to  be  more  tender,  while  more 
hardy  fruits  were  left  wholly  or  partially  unpro- 
tected during  that  destructive  period,  which  para- 
lysed almost  every  exposed  flower  and  fruit  ? 
Again,  why,  three  years  ago,  when  Apples  and 
Pears  were  half  killed  by  spring  frosts,  did  our 
tender  trees  escape  almost  uninjured  ?  Simply 
because  the  protection  they  received  averted  the 
evil.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  every 
fruit  tree  should  have  the  protection  of  a  wall  and 
a  glass  covering,  but  only  wish  to  show  the  ab- 
surdity that  still  exists  in  respect  to  protection  ; 
at  the  same  time  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt 
whatever,  if  we  wish  to  keep  pace  with  our  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  friends,  that  cheap,  unheated  glass 
structures,  such  as  were  recommended  by  the  late 
Mr.  Rivers,  should  be  much  more  freely  adopted 
than  they  are.  From  such  a  house,  only  on  even  a 
cheaper  method  of  construction,  I  gathered  Cher- 
ries last  year  of  sufiioient  value  to  pay  for  its 
erection  thrice  over,  and  I  see  no  reasonable  cause 
why  similar  houses  should  not  be  largely  and 
profitably  employed  for  the  growth  of  every  kind 
of  dessert  fruit,  except  the  very  commonest  kinds, 
such  as  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries, 
I  will  say  nothing  more  now  in  respect  to  cheap 
houses,  except  that  they  might  also  be  used  with 
equal  advantage  and  profit  for  the  growth  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  our 
Channel  friends  seem  to  be  getting  rather  the 
best  of  us.  The  protection  I  particularly  wish  to 
direct  attention  to  now  is  of  a  more  temporary 
and  less  expensive  kind. 

Wall  cases. — Let  us  now  allude  to  that  cheap 
kind  of  unheated  orchard  houses  known  as  wall 
cases.  These  may  be  called  first-class  protec- 
tors, because  they  are  permanent  and  used  chiefly 
for  the  protection  of  the  tenderest  subjects, 
such  as  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Cherries.  They 
are  simply  glass  copings  with  the  glass  continued 
down  to  the  border  instead  of  hanging  woollen 
blinds  in  front.  These  erections  are  now  built  so 
cheaply  by  any  horticultural  builder,  or  they  may 
be  in  a  rougher,  yet  equally  useful,  manner  so 
easily  constructed  by  the  home  carpenter  or  a 
handy  labourer,  that  even  the  humblest  amateur 
need  not  hesitate  to  erect  them,  seeing  that  they 
are  so  simple  and  so  cheap,  as  to  be  in  the  end 
even  less  costly  than  are  woollen  or  canvas  blinds. 
They  are  so  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  pre 
tection,  and  ensure  a  climate  so  closely  resembling 
that  in  which  the  trees  naturally  grow,  that  failure 
seldom — very  seldom  occurs  underthem,  and  when 
it  does  happen,  the  evil  can  generally  be  traced  to 
mismanagement  rather  than  the  effects  of  frost. 
The  advantages  which  such  cases  afford  are 
not  confined  to  the  spring  months,  for  in  cold, 
wet  autumns,  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  they  are 
equally  if  not  more  valuable  for  protecting  the 
fruit  from  decay,  and  securing  that  partial  dry* 
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ness  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere  which  is 
necessary  to  ensure  perfect  flavoar.  They  are, 
moreover,  so  useful  for  the  growth  and  preserva- 
tion of  low-growing  tender  vegetables  and  salads, 
as  well  as  for  the  protection  of  half-hardy  plants 
through  the  winter  and  early  spring  months,  that 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret  that 
they  are  not  visible  on  every  garden  wall.  The 
tendereit  fruit  tree  miij'be  successfully  cultivated 
under  them  as  well  as  the  mo^e  hardy  kinds; 
in  short,  they  are,  if  fully  estimated,  the  most 
valuable  and  inexpensive  structures  in  the  garden. 
To  gain  the  full  advantage  from  them  they  should 
be  about  5  feet  or  (i  feet  wide  at  the  base.  The 
roots  of  the  trees  should  thsa  be  confined  to  this 
space  and  not  be  allowed  to  ramble  into  the 
outer  border.  By  this  method  of  restricting  the 
roots  to  the  inner  border  they  will  at  all  times 
enjoy  that  temperature  and  those  condi- 
tions which  closely  resemble  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  grow  in  their 
natural  climate.  There  is  a  double 
advantage  gained  by  this,  because  a 
stiifer  and  more  suitable  soil  can  be 
used  without  fear  of  its  becoming  wet 
at  any  season.  Stimulating  food  can  be 
given  or  withheld  as  required ;  the 
border  can  be  made  of  increased  depth 
without  fear  of  its  temperature  being 
too  low  or  of  its  suddenly  becoming  too 
dry  ;  in  such  a  case  the  cultivator  may 
also  work  at  any  season  or  during  the 
worst  weather  vath  comparative  com- 
fort, and  it  requires  so  little  attention  as 
to  be  nearly  automatic;  moreover,  the 
trees  within  it  are  under  such  perfect 
control  in  every  respect,  as  to  make 
fruit  cultivation  safe,  pleasant,  and  pro- 
fitable. 

Second  -  class  protectors  are  those 
which  consist  simply  of  a  wide  coping 
projecting  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  from 
the  front  of  which  is  generally  sus- 
pended, at  least  during  the  early  spring 
months,  either  woollen  or  cotton  blinds. 
For  these  wide  copings  glass  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  material  to  use,  not 
only  because  it  may  be  permanently 
fixed,  but  it  is  very  little  more  expense, 
admits  light,  and  has  a  much  better  ap- 
pearance than  the  opaque  copings  have. 
The  latter,  however,  are  sometimes  used 
in  preference,  because  thej'  are  supposed 
not  to  radiate  heat  so  freely  as  glass  does, 
but  this  slight  advantage,  if  any,  is 
so  trifling  as  not  to  counterbalance 
the  advantages  which  glass  copings 
possess.  They  consist  of  either  wood, 
slate,  stone,  or  similar  materials,  and 
as  they  will  not  admit  light  and 
must  be  refixed  and  taken  down  when 
the  likelihood  of  frost  is  past,  there 
is  consequently  an  annual  expense 
attending  their  use  which  is  obvi- 
ated b}-  the  use  of  glass.  These  wide 
glass  copings  are  easily  arranged  by 
running  the  ends  of  the  squares  into 
a  three-quarter-inch  groove  ploughed 
into  a  1^-inch  board  nailed  or  bolted  on 
to  the  wall  near  the  top,  while  the  fronts  or  lower 
ends  of  the  squares  are  kept  in  position  by  two 
wire  clips  fixed  to  a  rail  2  inches  deep  by  U  inches 
thick,  which  is  supported  by  square  uprights, 
2  inches  by  2  inches,  let  into  the  ground  at  inter- 
vals of  about  8  feet  from  each  other  and  of  suffi- 
cient length  to  allow  of  the  proper  pitch  of  the 
glass  from  the  wall.  These  squares  are  butted 
together,  and  when  so  arranged  they  answer  the 
purpose  admirably,  and  such  fixtures  are  so  simple 
and  easily  constructed,  that  any  labourer  can  easily 
make  and  fix  them.  To  the  horizontal  rail  close 
under  the  glass  the  blinds  or  nets  can  be  hung, 
and  the  upright  posts  tend  to  keep  them  from 
being  blown  against  the  trees,  or  it  it  be  preferred, 
a  few  slight  battens  or  Bean  rods  can  be  tacked 
or  tied  to  these  about  2  feet  apart,  and  Yew, 
Spruce,  Laurel,  or  other  evergreen  branches  can 
be  tied  to  them  as  a  substitute  for  blinds.  Under 
such  protectors  I  have  for  several  years  succeeded 


in  growing  excellent  crops  of  Apricots  and  |  to  the  ground,  and  there  securing  them  by  short 
Peaches  without  fail ;  in  short,  they  are  equally  stakes  driven  into  the  earth,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
efficient  as  spring  protectors  from  frost  as  being  blown  against  the  branches.  As  they  could 
the  wall  casings  ate,  but  the  crops  under  not  be  removed  from  the  trees  daily,  it  was  thought 
them  cannot  be  ripened  so  satisfactorily  in  that  to  use  any  material  which  would  not  admit 
unfavourable  summers,  simply  because  the  wet  light  freely  weuld  prove  nearly  or  quite  as  injurious 
cannot  be  excluded,  nor  is  the  atmosphere  or  the  to  the  blossoms  as  being  fully  exposed  to  the 
roots  of  the  trees  so  well  under  command.  They  weather ;  therefore  such  fabrics  were  chosen  as 
are  equally  serviceable  for  the  protection  of  had  somewhat  large  meshes,  and  such  as  were 
Cherries,  Pears,  or  Plums,  and  no  garden  wall  not  largely  composed  of  wool  were  thought  to  be  the 
covered  by  the  glass  casings  should  be  without  most  preferable,*although  some  cotton  ones  were 
these  useful  and  .safe  protectors,  which  are  infi-  tried,  especially  that  kind  generally  known  as  Brit- 
nitely  cheaper,  and  give  far  greater  security  from  tan's  Netting.  In  each  case  the  results  were  thought 
bad  weather,  than  canvas  roller  blinds.  I  would  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  fully  compensate  for  the 
next  direct  attention  to  the  protection  of  those  cost  of  materials  and  expense  in  erection,  and  the 
trees  in  the  open  garden  which  are  generally  advantages  gained  were  decidedly  in  favour  of 
grjwQ  either  as  espaliers,  pyramids,  or  low  bush  those  protectors  largely  composed  of  wool.  As  an 
tree-.     We  seldom  see  protection  afforled  these,    experiment,  and  with  but  little  hope  of  success, 

on  account  of  the  dense  shade  caused, 
_,,.^     _  one  tree   (Gansel's  Bergamot)  was  co- 

vered with  frigi  domo ;  this  covering 
was  allowed  to  remain  over  the  tree 
from  the  time  the  flower-buds  began  to 
expand  till  the  fruit  was  set  and  began 
to  swell.  As  may  be  imagined,  after 
such  a  lengthened  period  of  dense  shade, 
the  foliage  became  blanched  and  the 
young  shoots  were  weak  and  spindly, 
and  it  was  thought  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  the  young  fruit,  which  I  have 
already  stated  had  set,  would  continue 
to  swell.  Swell  it  did,  however,  and 
eventually  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
crop.  Great  care  was  taken  at  this  time 
to  admit  more  light  to  the  tree  as  gradu- 
ally as  possible  by  lifting  the  covering 
a  little  higher  each  day,  and  only  at 
such  times  when  the  sky  was  overcast 
and  when  drying  winds  did  not  pre- 
vail. The  leaves  quickly  assumed  their 
wonted  colour,  and  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  fruit  dropped  off.  This, 
as  I  have  stated,  was  only  an  ex- 
periment, and  although  it  answered 
satisfactorily,  I  should  scarcely  like 
to  venture  to  recommend  it  for  gene- 
ral adoption  ;  it  does,  however,  tend  to 
show  that  more  and  better  protec- 
tion is  needed  for  our  exposed  fruit 
trees  in  order  to  secure  full  crops  of 
fruit. 

Where  opener  meshed  woollen  screens 
were  used  so  as  to  admit  more  light 
and  air  than  could  possibly  penetrate 
through    the    thick    frigi    domo,    the 
foliage     did     not    appear     to    suffer 
to  any    great    extent   by  the    perma- 
nent   covering,    and    a    fair    crop    of 
fruit    was    obtained.      Of    course    the 
first   outlay    in    the  purchase  of  this 
netting,    sufficient    to    co%er    a    large 
number    of    fruit   trees,    must    neces- 
sarily be  great,  but  if  well  taken  care 
of  it    will    last    for    many    years,    so 
that  in  the  end   it   is  not  nearly   so 
costly    as    it     at    first    appears  ;     and 
if  the   increased  quantity  of  fruit  be 
taken   into    consideration,    it  will    be 
found  that  the  balance  of  profit  from  the 
protected  and  unprotected  trees  is  largely  in  fa- 
vour of  the  former.     I  have  had  some  of  these 
woollen  screens  in  use  for  six  year.':,  which,  having 
been  carefully  stored  each  year  after  spring  frosts 
were  past,  are  now  in  a  sound  state,  although  from 
frequent  use  they  do  not  afford  so  efficient  a  pro- 
tection as  when  new.     I  may  say  that  had  I  not 
used   them   during   the   last   three   years.    Pears, 
Cherries,  and   Plums  in  the  open  garden  would 
branches,  but  being  situated,  as  they  are,  away    have  been  a  complete  failure.     In  protecting  bush 
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and  yet  the  value  of  their  fruit,  either  for  home 
consumption  or  for  market,  is  but  little  less  than 
that  derived  from  the  walls,  for  although  the  latter 
may  produce  finer  and  better  coloured  fruit,  it  is 
usually  from  these  trees  that  Ihe  finest  flavoured 
fruit  is  gathered.  Why,  then,  should  not  they 
receive  some  efficient  protection  from  spring 
frosts  .'  In  some  gardens,  it  is  true,  we  do  see  an 
occasional  attempt  to  protect  them  with  evergreen 


from  warm  walls,  these  branches  do  not  afford 
that  amount  of  protection  against  severe  frosts 
and  bad  weather  sufficient  to  preserve  the  blos- 
soms from  injury.  For  several  years  I  tried  this 
primitive  method,  but  I  cannot  say  the  results 
were  very  satisfactory,  nor  such  as  to  induce  me 
to  continue  it.  I  then  tried  the  different  kinds  of 
cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  by  suspending  them  a 
few  inches  above  the  trees,  and  allowing  them  to 
hang  down  the  sides  of  the  trees  reaching  nearly 


trees  the  arrangement  of  the  framework  on  which 
to  strain  the  nets  is  somewhat  diflicnlt,  especially 
if  they  are  far  distant  from  each  other ;  as  in  this 
case  each  tree  must  be  protected  separately,  I  find 
the  easiest  method  is  to  fix  a  few  upright  poles  in 
the  ground  on  either  side  of  and  to  extend  about 
1  foot  higher  than  the  tree.  Long  battens  or  Bean 
rods  are  then  tied  horizontally  over  these,  and  the 
nets  are  then  strained  over  them  and  tied  down 
within  2  feet  of  the  ground.  Where  an  extra  width 
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Is  required,  an  additional  piece  is  quicl^ly  joined 
by  placing  the  two  edges  together  and  running  a 
piece  of  soft  fiUis  through  them  with  the  paclsing 
needle.  Where  these  trees  are  situated  close  to 
each  other,  the  best  plan  is  to  enclose  the  whole 
space  by  stretching  a  piece  wholly  along  the  top 
as  well  as  on  each  side  ;  by  this  means  the  trees 
are  more  effectually  screened  and  less  netting  is 
required.  In  protecting  pyramids  and  espaliers 
there  is  not  so  much  framework  required ;  all  that 
is  necessary  in  preparing  for  the  foi'mer  is  to  ar- 
range long  Bean  rods  at  intervals  round  the  tree, 
allowing  them  to  converge  to  a  point  about  1  foot 
above  the  top  of  the  tree,  where  they  should  be 
tied  together,  and  the  net,  a  narrower  piece  than 
in  the  former  case,  should  then  be  strained  round 
them,  beginning  at  the  top  and  finishing  at  the 
base.  In  protecting  espaliers  all  that  is  required 
is  to  raise  a  single  batten  horizontally  along  the  top 
of  and  about  1  foot  above  the  tree,  supporting  it 
at  regular  intervals  ;  then  strain  the  net  over  this 
and  tie  it  on  either  side  to  short  stakes  driven  into 
the  ground  about  18  inches  from  the  line  of 
the  branches.  In  this  way  a  great  number  of  trees 
can  be  quickly  covered,  and  it  must  be  a  severe 
and  unfavourable  spring,  indeed,  when  such  pro- 
tection does  not  ensure  a  fair  crop  of  fruit. 

W.  C.  T. 


the  fruit  room  it  becomes  soft  and  transparent ;  it 
has  then  a  pleasant,  sweet,  though  not  very 
marked,  taste.  The  fruit  is  very  handsome,  and 
is  an  ornament  to  the  dinner-table.'  Those  who 
have  an  orchard  house  would  do  well  to  obtain  a 
plant  or  two  of  this  tree,  as  its  fruit  would  be 
welcome  during  winter. 


THE  JAPANESE  PERSIMMON. 

(DIOSPTROS   KAKI.) 

A  PEW  weeks  ago  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  exhibited  at 
South  Kensington  some  fine  fruits  of  this  Japanese 
tree  produced  on  plants  grown  in  his  orchard 
house.  One  of  these  fruits  we  illustrate  full 
size.  It  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  Tomato, 
particularly  of  a  round  smooth  variety  like  the 
Acme.  Tlie  colour  is  similar  to  that  of  an  Apricot, 
and  tlie  flesh  is  also  like  that  of  Apricots,  but 
more  juicy  and  of  pleasanter  flavour  ;  indeed,  the 
fruit  when  fully  ripe  is  quite  delicious,  and  it  is  a 
wonder  that  it  is  not  more  grown  as  a  dessert  fruit 
for  October,  a  season  when  such  fruits  are  so 
limited  in  variety.  Its  flavour  is  finest  when  the 
fruit  is  just  on  the  point  of  turning  to  over-ripe- 
ness ;  after  that  it  becomes  in  taste  like  that  of  a 
Medlar.  The  Japanese,  however,  have  a  mode  of 
drying  the  fruits  so  that  they  retain  their  flavour, 
and  in  that  state  are  similar  to  dried  Figs,  though 
the  flesh  is  tougher.     The   largest  kind  of  dried 


THE  WARM  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 
In  a  house  of  this  kind  we  generally  find  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Strawberries,  and  Pigs  forming  one 
happy  family,  and  when  well  managed  the  result 
is  as  satisfactory  as  it  is  interesting.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  being  general  favourites,  occupy 
the  principal  part  of  the  house.  Figs  are  best 
adapted  for  warm  corners,  and  Strawberries  fill 
up  shelves  near  the  glass  where  they  can  have  an 
abundance  of  light  and  fresh  air.  The  beginning 
of  January  is  a  good  time  to  start  the  early  house, 
provided  it  is  properly  heated  and  ventilated  and 
the  occupants  are  thoroughly  established  in  their 
pots,  well  furnished  and  ripened,  and  in  every 
way  fit  for  early  excitement.  Cleanliness  being 
one  of  the  important  factors  in  forcing,  no  pains 
will  have  been  spared  in  the  preparation  of  the 
house  and  occupants.  The  temperature  from  first 
to  last,  with  liberal  ventilation  and  judicious 
syringing,  will  be  precisely  the  same  as  that  re- 
commended for  the  early  Peach  house,  and  the 
same  precautionary  measures,  including  frequent 
fumigation  before  the  flowers  open  and  after  the 
fruit  is  set,  will  also  apply.  Where  arrangements 
admit  of  a  pit  being  filled  with  fermenting  mate- 
rial over  which  some  of  the  pots  can  stand,  a 
steady  supply  of  moisture  will  favour  the  expan- 
sion of  the  buds,  and  the  necessity  for  constant 
syringing  in  dull  weather  will  be  met  by  damping 
the  paths  and  walls  only ;  but  where  this  is  in- 
convenient the  trees  will  do  very  well,  perhaps 
equally  well,  arranged  on  the  floor,  or,  better  still, 
upon  bricks  placed  slightly  apart  to  admit  of  the 
free  egress  of  water. 

Wateeixg  is  a  very  important  matter,  as  may 
easily  be  imagined  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  a 
Peach  confined  to  less  than  a  cubic  foot  of  soil  is 
expected  to  mature  a  crop  of  fruit  and  produce  a 
supply  of  wood  for  another  year ;  moreover,  if 
once  allowed  to  get  dry,  the  chances  are  strongly 
in  favour  of  its  casting  its  blossom-buds  or  fruit. 
With  this  danger  ahead  the  watering  of  all  pot 


Fruit  (if  Dlosfiyros  Kilii      friown  at  Heatlitil  ink   «    ^1  ii  Ll  (natural  size). 


Persimmon  is  called  by  the  Japanese  the  Hya- 
kume.  In  Mr.  Wilson's  orchard  house  at  Heather- 
bank,  Weybridge,  this  Japanese  fruit  is  grown 
finer  than  we  have  seen  it  elsewhere  in  this 
country.  Every  year  the  trees,  which  are  grown 
in  pots,  produce  crops  of  delicious  fruit.  Concern- 
ing it  Mr.  Wilson  writes  :  "  Some  years  ago  our 
plants  came  from  Japan.  They  are  grown  in  a 
cold  orchard  house,  and  treated  like  the  other 
trees.  The  fruit  should  be  gathered  when  it  has 
become  a  rich  red,  but  not  eaten  then,  as  it  is  in- 
tensely astringent.     When  kept  for  some  time  in 


fruit  trees  should  be  confided  to  one  trustworthy 
person,  who  will  water  thoroughly  when  necessary, 
and  never  be  misled  by  favourable  appearances 
where  the  surface  is  kept  constantly  moist  by  the 
use  of  the  syringe. 

Pruning.  —  This  is  generally  performed  im- 
mediately after  the  fruit  is  gathered  to  let  in  light 
and  air,  without  which  the  trees  cannot  properly 
form  and  mature  their  flower-buds.  The  final 
dressing  over  and  shortening  back  is  left  till  the 
spring  or  until  after  the  buds  have  commenced 
swelling,  as  it  is  necessary  to  shorten  to  a  good 


wood  bud.  Some  shoots  cast  many  wood-buds 
during  the  first  stage;  others  are  not  furnished 
with  more  than  two — one  at  the  point  the  other  at 
the  base;  if  the  point  bud  is  cut  off,  the  shoot  is 
rendered  unfruitful,  as  blossoms  are  of  no  use 
without  leaves  in  advance  of  them.  Strong  shoots 
are  generally  furnished  with  triple  buds,  to  which 
it  is  safe  to  prune,  as  the  centre  bud  invariably 
produces  a  growth  which  in  due  time  is  pinched 
at  the  fifth  or  sixth  leaf. 

Setting  the  fruit.  —  Forced  trees  should 
be  fertilised  when  they  are  in  full  flower  and  the 
pollen  is  plentiful  and  ripe  for  the  operation. 
During  this  stage  the  house  should  be  kept  at  a 
temperature  ranging  from  55°  to  60°  with  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  and  syringing  should  be  discon- 
tinued :  a  certain  degree  of  atmospheric  moisture 
is,  however,  necessary,  otherwise  the  petals  of  the 
flowers  as  well  as  the  delicate  organs  of  fructifi- 
cation suffer  from  aridity  before  the  fruit  is  pro- 
perly set.  A  camel's-hair  brush  or  a  rabbit's  tail 
passed  lightly  over  the  flowers  generally  produce 
the  desired  effect.  When  well  charged  with  pollen 
from  free  varieties  like  Royal  George  and  Belle- 
garde,  the  operator  should  move  on  to  shy  kinds 
like  Noblesse,  Walburton,  and  other  fickle  sorts 
which  invariably  set  best  under  cross-fertilisation. 
Some  good  Peach  growers  syringe  their  trees  when 
they  are  in  flower,  and  I  know  they  always  have 
plenty  of  fruit,  but  never  having  practised  this 
method,  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert  that  it  is  good 
or  bad.  Others  leave  their  trees  to  themselves, 
merely  giving  the  stems  a  sharp  rap  to  set  the 
pollen  in  motion  ;  but  this  is  like  driving  near  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  when  they  have  a  broad  road- 
way before  them  ;  they  may  come  out  right  or 
they  may  not,  as  I  have  proved  to  my  own  satis- 
faction. I  have  also  satisfied  myself  that  all  cross- 
fertilised  Peaches  attain  the  heaviest  weight  and 
produce  a  smaller  percentage  of  split  stones  than 
the  same  kinds  when  left  to  themselves,  provided 
the  best  of  all  fertilisers — insects — have  not  ap- 
peared amongst  the  trees. 

Disbudding. — If  early  trees  are  not  overforoed, 
it  rarely  happens  that  disbudding  precedes  the  thin- 
ning of  the  fruit.  Gross  unripe  pieces  of  wood 
sometimes  produce  shoots  that  require  pinching  or 
rubbing  off  to  preserve  the  balance  of  the  sap  ; 
but  the  majority  of  the  growths  from  the  best 
wood  do  not  get  too  forward  before  the  young 
Peaches  become  perceptible.  Disbudding  is  an 
operation  which  should  be  performed  by  a  person 
who  thoroughly  understands  what  he  is  doing,  as 
it  is  by  this  process  that  the  best  trees  are  marred 
or  made.  Strong  healthy  trees  should  be  dis- 
budded first,  and  weak  ones  should  be  encouraged 
into  free  growth  before  many  of  the  superfluous 
shoots  are  removed.  In  the  selection  of  shoots 
the  best  near  the  base  of  each  piece  of  fruiting 
wood  and  one  beyond  the  fruit  must  be  preserved  ; 
the  first  one  forms  the  blossom-bearing  wood  of  the 
succeeding  year ;  the  second,  pinched  at  the  fifth 
leaf,  will  draw  the  sap  upwards  to  the  swelling 
fruit.  All  intermediate  shoots  should  be  gradu- 
ally rubbed  off  if  they  are  not  likely  to  be  wanted, 
or  they  may  be  pinched  to  form  spurs,  particularly 
where  the  young  Peaches  are  placed,  and  a  check 
from  entire  removal  would  be  inadvisable.  In  some 
places  intermediate  shoots  must  be  left  to  fill  up 
vacancies  in  the  trees,  as  every  part  should  be  alike 
well  furnished,  without  being  overcrowded,  and 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  base  shoots  have 
full  exposure  to  light  and  air. 

Thinning  the  fruit.— Thinning  the  fruit 
should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  Peaches  have 
thrown  off  the  remains  of  the  decaying  flowers,  as 
it  can  then  be  seen  which  of  them  are  taking  the 
lead.  If  any  have  set  in  triples  or  pairs,  they  must 
be  reduced  to  one  at  each  node  ;  then  if  there  is  a 
good  set,  pendent  and  small  fruits  must  be  re- 
moved, always  bearing  in  mind  that  several  of  the 
finest  fruit  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  shoots  and 
nearest  home  should  be  reserved  for  swelling  to 
maturity.  This  operation,  like  disbudding,  should 
be  carried  on  by  degrees,  a  plentiful  supply  being 
left  to  select  from  when  the  trees  get  further  ad- 
vanced, and  their  strength  denotes  the  number 
they  are  likely  to  be  able  to  carry     The  greatest 
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evil  that  can  overtake  the  grower  is  the  temptation 
to  leave  too  many,  as  it  is  well  known  that  a  small 
prematurely  ripened  Peach  from  a  forcing  house  is 
not  worth  eating,  and  that  overcropped  trees  re- 
quire a  year^to  recover. 

Figs. — Bashes  or  pyramids  on  clean,  single 
stems  are  best  adapted  to  orchard-house  culture, 
as  they  are  portable,  and  can  be  fitted  into  warm 
corners  where  stone  fruit  trees  would  not  succeed. 
The  pots  in  which  Figs  are  forced  should  be  well 
filled  with  roots,  and  the  wood  from  which  the 
first  crop  is  to  be  gathered  must  be  ripe,  short- 
jointed,  furnished  with  good  terminal  buds,  and 
well  set  with  embryo  Figs  —the  smaller  the  better, 
provided  the  wood  is  properly  matured.  The  tree 
being  a  gross  feeder  when  in  growth,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  proviie  a  temporary  plunging  bed,  not  only 
to  economise  watering,  but  also  to  counteract  red 
spider  and  to  protect  the  swelling  Figs  from 
the  fatal  effects  of  drought.  Although  the  Fig 
will  stand  a  temperature  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  the  forcing  orchard  house,  it  will 
not  do  to  place  stone  fruit  trees  in  jeopardy  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  trees  whose  delicious  produce  is 
not  appreciated  by  everybody,  and  as  it  will 
accommodate  itself  to  a  temperate  house,  the 
warmest  part  will  suit  it  very  well.  The  main 
points  in  orchard  house  culture  are,  thorough 
syringing,  copious  watering,  always  with  water  at 
era  little  above  the  temperature  of  the  house, and 
attention  to  pinching  the  young  growths.  If 
pyramids  are  grown  the  leaders  should  be  pinched 
at  every  12  inches  to  induce  the  formation  of  side 
growths.  Bushes  are  usually  stopped  at  the  fifth 
or  sixth  leaf,  and  under  restricted  root  space  and 
good  feeding  they  soon  make  very  fruitful  bushes, 
bristling  with  short  stubby  bits  of  spur-like  wood 
well  set  with  terminal  buds,  and  carrying  a  Fig 
for  every  leaf  of  the  preceding  autumn.  These 
trees  will  mature  two  crops  a  year,  provided  they 
are  well  managed  and  not  pinched  too  late  in  the 
season,  as  it  is  important  that  they  have  time  to 
make  and  ripen  a  second  growth  after  the  last 
pinching  about  the  end  of  June. 

Str.\wbereies. — When  Strawberries  are  kept 
in  one  place  from  the  beginning  to  the  finish  they 
should  be  placed  close  to  the  glass  where  they 
can  have  plenty  of  air  through  the  early  and 
ripening  stages,  and  provision  of  some  kind  is 
generally  made  for  feeding  the  roots  which  find 
their  way  through  the  apertures  in  the  pots  while 
the  fruit  is  swelling.  Some  use  saucers  for  the 
retention  of  water  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
soil ;  but  there  is  moderation  in  all  things,  and 
inuch  as  the  Strawberry  enjoys  water,  it  does  not 
like  it  in  a  stagnant  form  ;  therefore  it  is  well  to 
allow  them  to  exhaust  their  supply  of  liquid  at 
least  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours.  Where 
saucers  are  not  used  the  old  and  excellent  mode  of 
laying  strips  of  turf  1  inch  thick.  Grass  side 
downwards,  on  the  shelves  when  the  plants  are 
housed  answers  every  purpose,  as  the  roots  soon 
find  their  way  into  it,  and  being  thoroughly  esta- 
blished by  the  time  the  fruit  is  set,  they  can  be 
fed  to  the  fullest  extent.  Strawberries  should  be 
brought  on  very  quietly,  otherwise  they  produce 
blind  or  imperfect  flowers,  and  they  are  improved 
by  artificial  fertilisation.  "When  set,  if  fine  fruit 
is  the  object,  all  the  trusses  should  be  well 
thinned,  and  the  fruit  left  should  be  tied  or 
propped  up  to  keep  it  clear  of  the  pots  and 
damage  from  the  use  of  stimulants.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  the  sods  of  turf  should  never  be 
allowed  to  get  dry  from  the  day  they  are  placed 
on  the  shelves  until  they  are  taken  away  ;  and  it 
is  imperative  that  the  plants  be  vigorously 
syringed  at  all  times  when  they  are  not  in  flower 
or  ripening  up  their  fruit.  W.  Cole.m.\n. 


considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  constitutioned 
Peaches  in  cultivation.  It  seems  likely  to  become 
as  great  a  favourite  with  the  Paris  growers  as 
the  much-esteemed  Belle  Bausse.  I  believe  it  to 
be  of  good  quality,  but  it  is  its  taking  appearance 
and  great  yielding  property  which  have  determined 
its  position  as  a  market  kind.  I  should  say  that 
it  would  succeed  in  the  cpen  air  in  this  country. 
Marquise  de  Brissac  I  do  not  know. — Byfleet. 

Old  Strawberry  plants  In  pots.— The 

fact  that  old  Strawberry  plants,  five  years  in  the 
same  pots,  produced  fruit  that  sold  for  10s.  per 
pound  at  the  end  of  May,  greatly  surprises  me  ; 
but  this  is  what  Mr.  J.  Cornhill  asserts  in  The 
Garden  (p,  129).  We  allknow  that  a  young  Straw- 
berry plant  from  a  runner  will  cram  the  pot  with 
roots  the  same  season  and  bear  well  the  follow- 
ing spring,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 
five-year-old  plants  in  the  same  pots  all  the  time 
will  keep  the  pots  "  always  full  of  roots,'  but  that 
the  roots  of  such  old  plants  "  are  stronger  than 
those  made  by  young  ones "  is  what  I  do  not 
credit,  feed  the  plants  as  one  may.  Considering 
the  facility  with  which  pot  Strawberries  can  be 
propagated  the  same  year,  I  must  say  that  I  do 
not  see  the  utility  of  keeping  the  old  plants  for 
years  and  watering  and  caring  for  them  all  the 
year  round  unless  it  be  just  a  few  to  force  before 
Christmas.  It  pays  much  better  to  plant  old 
forced  plants  out  in  May  and  June  and  get  a  crop 
from  them  in  autumn  and  another  very  heavy 
one  the  following  summer. — S.  W. 

Melon  culture.— Of  all  the  commonly  grown 
fruits  none,  except  Grapes,  show  wider  apart 
results  from  different  modes  of  culture  than 
Melons.  Many  keep  their  plants  dwarf  and  do 
not  aim  at  strong,  vigorous  growth  ;  but  in  good- 
sized  span-roofed  houses,  say  12  feet  high  in  the 
centre,  with  plenty  of  light  and  air  circulating  in 
them,  the  stronger  the  growth  the  better.  The 
best  Melon  growing  I  ever  saw  was  in  a  house  of 
this  kind.  Tan  had  been  placed  round  the  pipes 
for  bottom-heat,  and  upon  the  tan  was  laid  a  ridge 
of  soil — the  top  spit  of  a  rich  meadow  off  a  sub- 
soil of  chalk.  A  plant  was  allowed  to  each  rafter. 
The  growth  was  extremely  rapid,  and  before  the 
plants  were  half-way  up  the  house  fresh  soil  had 
to  be  added,  as  the  roots  were  protruding  in  every 
direction.  A  quantity  of  soil  had  to  be  added  yet 
again,  a  great  part  of  the  last  instalment  being 
removed  from  an  old  Mushroom  bed.  The  female 
flowers  were  carefully  set,  and  numbers  of  fruits 
began  to  swell  quickly  without  the  slightest  check 
being  made  to  the  growth.  The  laterals  were 
allowed  to  reach  a  good  length  before  being 
pinched,  and  the  plants  were  only  beheaded  when 
close  to  the  top  ventilators.  Some  idea  may  be  had 
of  the  vigour  of  these  Melons  when  I  say  that 
the  stem  was  nearly  double  the  thickness  ordi- 
narily seen,  and  the  crop  of  good-sized  fruit,  ave- 
raging ii  pounds  in  weight,  was  enormous.  Four 
on  each  side  of  a  plant  was  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, and  one  ripened  ten  fruit,  the  largest  just 
failing  to  reach  6  pounds.  Even  to  the  end  fresh 
shoots  and  flowers  kept  on  showing  themselves. 
This  experience  seems  to  vibrate  against  two  or 
three  recognised  canons  of  Jlelon  culture,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  a  proof  that  a  magnificent  yield 
of  fruit  can  be  obtained  from  what  many  would 
have  called  rank  growth.  The  flavour  was  excel- 
lent, and  one  fruit  was  awarded  the  first  prize  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  show.  The  variety  was  Victory 
of  Bristol.— M.  C. 


Flower  Garden. 


French  Peaches.— I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot 
give  "  M.  C."  the  information  which  he  requires 
respecting  Peach  Noire  de  Montreuil  ;  my  ac- 
quaintance with  it  is  so  superficial,  that  I  cannot 
Siy  whether  it  is  identical  with  the  Bellegarde 
or  not,  but  they  are,  I  know,  commonly  regarded 
in  France  as  being  distinct.  Blondeau,  a  large 
handsome-fruited  kind,' bears  very,  freely,  and  is 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Pear  Poire  de  Lacroix.— This  is  an  accidental  seed- 
lins;  wliich  came  up  a  few  years  ago  at  Lacroix,  the  resi- 
dence of  M.  Ed.  .A.ndre.  It  is  said  to  he  an  excellent  kind, 
ripening  in  December  and  January,  and  very  prolilic,  the 
parent  tree  havins  this  year  borne  2003  fruits.  It  will  be 
distributed  nest  year.  -J.  C.  B. 

A  large  Melon.— At  Ashton  Court,  Bristol,  last  sea- 
son, a  fruit  of  the  Goodwood  ilelon  was  cut  weighing 
■24  lbs.  2  ozs.  It  was,  however,  neither  handsome  nor  good 
in  flavour,  but  those  on  the  outlook  for  large  sorts  of 
Melons  may  make  a  note  of  this  one.  The  fruit  in  question 
had  been  grown  in  a  brick  pit  on  a  bed  of  fermenting 
material,  and  was  ripe  at  the  end  of  August.— .T.  c.  C. 


GARDEN  STOCKS. 

The  varieties  of  Stocks  as  presented  to  us  in  any 
important  seed  list  are  so  numerous,  that  only  a 
very  intimate  knowledge  of  each  one  would  enable 
a  clear  opinion  to  be  given  of  their  merits,  but, 
happily,  though  the  family  be  large,  its  members 
show  no  very  great  diversity  of  habit ;  indeed, 
with  some  the  divergencies  consist  in  colour  of 
flowers  only  ;  in  others  of  colour  and  leaf,  and  ia 
other  respects  there  is  much  duplication,  with 
only  infinitessimal  variations.  7  he  large-flowered 
dwarf  Ten-week  Stock  is  represented  by  twenty- 
four  varieties  in  colours  ;  the  Giant  Perfection  and 
the  large-flowered  Wall-leaved  Ten-week  each  have 
eight  varieties ;  another  Wall-leaved  form  has 
twelve  varieties,  and  so  on  endlessly,  though  it 
will  be  found  if  all  be  grown  side  by  side  that 
the  divergencies  are  singularly  trifling.  The 
German  seedsmen  have  a  plan  of  defining  that 
is  doubtless  useful  in  trade  and  profitable.  We 
in  this  country  cling  with  exceeding  love  to  our 
famous  old  Brompton  Stock,  the  grandest  of  all 
the  family.  This  kind  when  seen  in  perfection  is 
a  giant  amongst  the  pigmies  of  the  summer  strains, 
and  forms  one  of  the  noblest  floral  ornaments  to 
be  found  in  gardens.  Fcr  the  past  few  years 
mild  winters  have  dealt  tenderly  with  this 
grand  old  Stock,  and  it  has  somewhat  re- 
covered from  the  hard  blows  received  when 
really  hard  winters  prevailed.  It  is  safest, 
however,  to  entrust  this  Stock  to  some  sheltered 
spot  where  it  may,  should  severe  weather  set  in, 
receive  some  needful  protection.  Market  growers 
find  it  to  thrive  well  if  planted  beneath  overhang- 
ing trees,  where  the  force  of  the  frost  and  of  keen 
winds  is  broken.  May  is  the  best  month  to  sow 
seed,  and  the  young  plants  should  be  ready  to  put 
out  in  July,  so  that  they  may  have  ample  time  to 
get  strong  before  winter  checks  gro%vth.  Really 
good  garden  soil  suits  better  than  if  heavily 
manured,  because  it  is  so  desirable  to  produce 
solid  hard  stems,  for  these  not  only  better  with- 
stand frost,  but  also  produce  the  finest  spikes 
of  bloom.  These  may  often  be  seen  ranging  from 
12  inches  to  14  inches  in  length,  the  individual 
blooms  being  large  and  double  and  rich  in  colour. 
As  a  rule,  Brompton  Stocks  produce  from  40  to  30 
per  cent,  of  doubles,  and  saving  seed  requires  con- 
siderable care  and  observation,  because  the  selected 
pods  should  be  from  those  single  flowers  which 
show  an  abnormal  number  of  petals.  The  other 
best  known  form  of  Brompton  Stock  is  the  giant 
white,  easily  distinguished  from  the  scarlet  kind 
by  the  narrowness  of  its  leaves.  Even  in  a  single 
form  this  is  a  grand  Stock,  but  spikes  of  double 
flowers  are  superb,  and  present  striking  com- 
panions to  double  scarlet  Bromptons.  The  Ger- 
man growers  profess  to  offer  a  dozen  varieties 
of  the  Brompton,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
they  have  the  true  English  form  at  all. 

A  very  useful  and  hardy  branch  of  the  Stock 
family  is  found  in  the  white,  scarlet,  and  purple 
Queens,  which  rank  amongst  our  oldest  and, 
perhap.=,  most  widely  grown  of  biennial  varieties. 
These  may  be  seen  growing  in  market  gardens  in 
hugebreadths,  and,  curiously  enough,  some  growers 
favour  one  colour,  some  another,  and  all  care  as 
much  for  the  singles  as  for  the  doubles,  because 
the  former  bunch  equally  well.  Any  good  strain 
of  these  Queens  will  give  from  "0  to  SO  per  cent, 
of  doubles  naturally,  and  in  this  respect,  without 
any  merit  of  culture  and  little  of  selection,  they 
rival  the  German  pot-grown  strains.  The  Queens 
are  all  very  dwarf,  bushy,  and,  when  blooming, 
branching.  They  furnish  good  cutting  material 
and  bloom  well  in  May.  Sometimes  old  plants 
may  be  preserved  for  two  or  three  years,  but 
nothing  is  gained  by  keepirg  the  plants  so  long. 
Seed  should  be  sown  in  the  month  of  May  in  the 
open  ground,  and  the  plants  be  got  out  during  the 
summer.  There  are  some  very  fine  double  kinds 
found  under  the  designation  of  Cape  winter 
Stocks.  These  seem  to  be  intermediate  between 
the  Brompton  and  the  Queen,  but  have  a  bushy, 
branching  habit  of  growth.  In  young  plants 
before  blooming  the  leafage  is  broad  like  that 
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of  the  scarlet  Brompton,  and  the  plants  are  abont 
as  tender.  These  again  furnish  capital  bloom 
for  catting,  and,  in  common  with  other  kinds,  are 
richly  perfumed.  The  white  Cape  is  a  grand 
Stock,  and  merits  cultivation  in  all  gardens.  East 
Lothian  Stocks  seem  as  though  they  were  the  pro- 
dace  of  a  cross  between  the  well-known  race  of 
Intermediates  and  the  Queens.  Sown  in  the 
autumn  and  grown  in  pots  for  house  decoration, 
they  are  none  too  robust,  though  producing 
flowers  of  the  most  beautiful  kind  and  very 
double ;  but  sown  in  the  spring  and  planted 
out  in  good  ground  for  autumn,  they  grow 
very  strong  and  resemble  some  biennial  varie- 
ties. East  Lothian  Stocks  are  so  well  known 
as  to  need  little  further  reference,  for  gardeners 
have  not  been  slow  to  utilise  such  beautiful  mem- 
bers of  a  beautiful  family  of  flowers.  Intermediate 
Stocks  are  grown  very  largely  in  private  gardens, 
but  probably  nowhere  in  such  enormous  quantities 
as  around  London,  where  the  strain  is  of  the  very 
best.  The  white  and  scarlet  forms  are  in  most 
favour,  and  myriads  of  plants  are  utilised  for  fur- 
nishing purposes. 

It  is  the  popular  Ten-week  and  pyramidal  forms 
which  prove  so  valuable  to  us  for  garden  decora- 
tion in  the  summer  months.  Variety  in  these  seems 
to  be  endless,  and  their  usefulness  and  beauty 
remarkable.  For  bedding  and  massing  the  pyra- 
midal kinds  seem  to  be  best,  whilst  the  branching 
Ten-week  gives  capital  material  for  cutting.  It 
is  an  admirable  feature  of  the  giant  Ten-week 
that  if  carefully  cut,  it  will  break  again  below 
and  later  on  produce  other  blooms.  Summer  Stocks 
may  well  be  sown  at  all  times  under  glass,  because 
the  spring  season  is  often  treacherous  and  seed 
may  suffer.  To  ensure  a  long  season,  it  is  well 
to  sow  both  in  April  and  May,  and  thus  promote 
a  long  succession  of  bloom.  Beginning  with  Inter- 
mediates turned  out  of  pots  in  April,  it  is  easy  to 
have  Stocks  in  the  garden  for  six  months  or  even 
longer,  for  the  Queens  and  Giant  Bromptons  con- 
tinue the  supply  through  Hay  and  June,  then  come 
the  pyramidal  and  Ten  -  week  forms,  and  the 
spring -sown  Lothianswillcontinue  to  blossom  right 
np  to  November  or  later — indeed,  sometimes  till 
Christmas.  AVe  can  hardly  wish  for  a  longer  season 
than  that.  A.  D. 


NOTES  ON  BULBOUS  PLANTS. 

As  an  outdoor  summer-flowering  bulbous  plant, 
none  can  be  more  lovely  than  the  charming  Mil'a 
biflora.  Here,  in  Somerset,  in  rather  light  and 
rich  soil  in  a  sheltered  bed,  it  grew  and  flowered 
last  year  as  well  as  anyone  could  desire.  I  planted 
the  _bulbs  in  April,  placing  a  dozen  in  a  clump 
about  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  setting  them 
about  3  inches  under  the  surface.  Owing  to  the 
dry  summer,  we  had  to  keep  them  well  watered, 
as  I  noticed  without  it  they  did  not  make  much 
progress.  They  certainly  liked  the  heat,  for  they 
lasted  in  flower  for  a  month  or  more.  As  will, 
therefore,  be  seen,  its  requirements  are  of  the 
simplest  kind.  Before  frost  occurs  to  reach  the 
bulbs  in  November,  they  must  be  taken  up  and 
packed  away,  either  in  dry  sand  or  a  paper  bag. 
For  furnishing  choice  white  flowers  in  August  or 
September  I  know  of  nothing  else  that  can  be 
grown  in  the  open  air  with  so  little  trouble  to 
equal  this  Milla.  Those  who  are  in  possession  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  bulbs  of  it  should  put  some 
in  pots  early  in  March  and  bring  them  on  to 
Bower  in  cold  frames.  It  is  possible  that  if  a  por- 
tion of  those  to  be  planted  in  the  open  were  not 
put  in  until  the  middle  of  May,  that  they  would 
flower  later  and  so  come  on  in  succession. 

Nerine  Fothergilli  usually  flowers  in  Au- 
gust, and  in  order  to  make  effective  specimens 
eight  or  ten  bulbs  should  be  put  in  a  6-inch  pot, 
and  the  bulbs  should  be  as  near  as  possible  of  one 
size,  the  largest  potted  for  flowering,  the  younger 
ones  being  put  in  other  pots  until  they  get  to  a 
flowering  size.  As  regards  soil,  I  find  that  they 
do  as  well  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat  as  in 
anything  else,  but  the  chief  point  to  attend  to  is 
to  give  them  the  treatment  which  they  require 
after  they  have  done  flowering,  i.e.,  keep  the  leaves 
growing  all  the  winter.    This  they  cannot  do  in  a 


cold  greenhouse  temperature  ;  the  proper  way  to 
deal  with  them  is  to  repot  them  as  soon  as  they  go 
out  of  flower  ;  they  then  begin  to  form  new  leaves. 
It  is  then  when  they  require  a  slightly  increased 
temperature.  This  should  extend  all  through  the 
winter  until  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,  which 
will  be  about  the  end  of  April.  A  position  then 
in  any  cool  plant  house  will  suit  them,  and  when 
the  leaves  are  quite  dead  water  may  be  withheld 
altogether.  After  resting  for  about  three  months 
they  will  begin  to  show  signs  of  starting  into 
growth  again,  and  all  bulbs  that  are  strong  enough 
will  flower.  Water  at  the  roots  will  now  be  neces- 
sary, and  the  details  here  given  must  be  repeated. 
I  find  the  Guernsey  Lily  to  do  well  under  the  same 
kind  of  treatment  as  that  here  recommended  for 
N.  Fothergilli. 

MONTBRETIA  PoTTSi  does  not  flower  with 
everybody.  With  me  its  behaviour  is  in  many 
respects  similar  to  that  of  the  Schizostylis  coccinea, 
that  is,  it  increases  at  the  roots  in  the  same  way, 
and  after  a  dull,  wet  autumn  it  retains  its  leaves 
all  the  winter.  A  friend  of  mine  is  very  successful 
in  flowering  it  in  pots,  and  also  low  down  on  a 
rockery  in  the  open.  I  have  no  trouble  in  getting 
it  to  flower  if  I  take  care  of  its  leaves  and  keep 
them  green,  i.e.,  if  they  chose  to  remain  so  all  the 
winter.  Sometimes  we  lift  the  bulbs  in  November 
with  a  fork,  drop  them  into  large  pots,  and  keep 
them  there  in  a  cool  Peach  house  until  spring, 
when  they  are  planted  out  in  the  borders.  A  way 
which  with  me  has  never  failed  to  induce  it  to 
flower  is  to  secure  some  strong  offsets  with  green 
leaves  upon  them  and  put  half  a  dozen  of  them  in 
a  6-inch  pot,  keeping  the  pots  in  a  greenhouse  all 
the  winter,  where  they  will  continue  to  grow 
slowly.  Towards  the  end  of  April  they  should  be 
hardened  oS,  and  then  planted  out  in  a  fairly  rich  and 
deep  piece  of  ground.  As  the  leaves  are  somewhat 
delicate  after  being  kept  under  glass  all  winter,  a 
few  green  branches  should  be  stuck  in  the  ground 
round  them  when  the  wind  is  very  cold.  After 
the  middle  of  May  they  will  tike  no  harm  from 
the  weather,  unless  it  should  be  very  dry,  and 
then  they  must  have  water  as  often  as  they  want 
it.  Plants  treated  in  this  way  will  flower  in  July 
and  August. 

Early-flowering  Gladioli  are  valuable 
either  for  warm  borders  or  for  growing  in  pots. 
The  earliest  in  the  open  is  byzantinus,  which  is 
also  very  hardy.  It  produces  large  rich  purple 
flowers.  The  height  of  the  flower-stems  varies 
with  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow. 
In  rich,  deep,  well-drained  positions  they  may 
reach  a  height  of  'M  inches.  In  every  case  a  warm 
dry  border  should  be  selected  for  them.  This 
species  does  not  succeed  so  well  in  pots  as  G. 
cardinalis  and  Colvillei  albus.  These  grow  and 
flower  as  well  in  pots  as  in  the  open  ground  ;  the 
same  treatment  serves  for  both.  In  warm  situa- 
tions and  when  planted  near  a  wall  these  are 
hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winter,  but  they  are  so 
impatient  of  resting  that  they  frequently  com- 
mence to  grow  again  in  autumn,  and  then  if  not 
protected  a  severe  winter  will  injure  them.  To 
save  all  risk  from  frost  it  is  best  to  lift  them  early 
in  September  and  spread  out  the  corms  on  the 
floor  of  a  dry  loft  or  shed.  This  is  the  only  satis- 
factory way  of  retarding  them.  I  find  that 
whether  in  the  soil  or  not,  however,  they  com- 
mence to  start  at  the  beginning  of  January  or 
soon  afterwards ;  they  should  therefore  be  at- 
tended to  about  that  time.  Those  required  to 
flower  in  pots  may  have  eight  corms  put  in  a 
6-iDch  pot  and  then  grown  on  in  a  cool  green- 
house or  pit.  Those  to  be  planted  out  should  be 
potted  in  4|-inch  pots,  six  corms  in  each,  and  then 
placed  in  a  cold  frame ;  abont  the  end  of  April 
they  may  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  flower. 
We  find  these  Gladioli  to  be  wonderfully  useful 
as  cut  flowers,  and  they  may  be  cultivated  with 
very  little  trouble. 

Belladonna  Lilies  do  not  usually  flower  satis- 
factorily unless  planted  close  to  a  warm  wall.  I 
have  tried  them  in  various  aspects,  but  in  none  do 
they  succeed  so  well  as  against  the  wall  of  our 
stove,  which  is  heated  nine  months  in  the  year. 
It  is  therefore  clear  that  they  like  warmth.    The 


hot- water  pipes  which  heat  the  stove  run  along  in- 
side the  wall,  and  in  that  way  the  wall  for  a 
great  part  of  the  year  is  warmed ;  the  soil,  too, 
outside  in  which  the  Lilies  are  growing  no  doubt 
abstracts  a  good  deal  of  heat  from  the  wall.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  behaviour  of  the  Lilies  on  that 
spot  is  all  we  could  desire,  and  they  give  us  no 
trouble.  As  they  come  into  flower  in  September 
we  pot  them  up  for  the  conservatory.  Sometimes 
they  are  put  back  again  after  they  have  done 
flowering  if  there  are  any  vacant  places,  but  not 
otherwise.  This  annual  removal  of  some  of  the 
largest  bulbs  gives  room  for  the  younger  ones  to 
grow,  and  therefore  we  have  a  constant  supply  of 
young  bulbs.  We  have  them  growing  close  to  the 
foot  of  a  south  wall  in  another  part  of  the  gar- 
den, where  they  do  very  well,  so  that  no  one  need 
despair  as  to  getting  them  to  flower  if  they  can 
give  them  the  same  treatment. 

Hardy  Cyclamens  — These  are  very  easily 
managed  bulbous  plants,  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  meet  with  much  favour,  a  circumstance  which 
I  can  hardly  understand,  for  our  bulbs  of  the 
autumn  flowerers  began  to  bloom  in  August  and 
continued  to  do  so  for  fully  three  months,  and 
after  the  flowers  were  over  they  were  succeeded 
by  a  charming  carpet  of  hiindsome  marbled 
foliage  that  in  itself  is  worth  the  little  trouble 
which  their  growth  entails.  Even  in  the  early 
days  of  February  that  beautiful  spring-flowering 
variety  G.  Coum  was  bristling  with  its  bright  crim- 
son-purple flowers  rising  from  a  bed  of  ample 
foliage,  and  this  too  at  the  foot  of  a  warm  wall 
in  the  open.  These  Cyclamens  are  best  planted 
in  a  narrow  border  where  they  will  not  be  over- 
grown by  other  things.  Any  other  kind  of  soil 
seems  to  suit  them,  and  when  well  established  no 
sort  of  weather  seems  to  hurt  them.  About  once 
in  five  years  they  should  be  taken  up  as  soon  as 
they  go  out  of  flower  and  the  old  soil  removed 
and  fresh  soil  substituted.  The  best  varieties  for 
autumn  flowering  are  gi;ccum,  macrophyllum, 
hedersefolium  album,  and  h.  rubrum  ;  for  spring 
flowering  the  best  are  Coum  album  and  C.cameum. 
These  are  easily  raised  from  seed,  which  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  It  is  best  to  raise  the  plants 
in  a  cold  frame,  and  then  they  may  be  expected  to 
flower  the  third  year. 

Agapanthus  umbellatus,  although  not  suffi- 
ciently hardy  to  withstand  a  severe  winter  in  the 
opan  without  some  protection,  is  such  a  grand  sub- 
ject for  the  mixed  border,  that  it  is  well  worthy  of 
the  little  extra  attention  necessary  to  keep  frost 
from  it.  I  have  never  known  the  severest  winter 
to  kill  it  outright,  but  12°  or  U°  of  frost  are 
sufficient  to  injure  the  leaves,  and  the  plants 
will  not  flower  the  following  summer  ;  all  the 
protection,  however,  that  is  wanted  is  to  keep 
the  leaves  from  harm.  I  have  kept  them  through 
a  rather  hard  winter  by  lifting  the  plants  in  the 
autumn  and  planting  them  close  to  the  foot  of  a 
south  wall,  and  in  severe  weather  putting  an  old 
glass  light  over  them  and  on  the  glass  a  thick 
layer  of  litter.  In  the  spring  they  were  put 
back  in  their  old  place  in  the  border.  Plants  so 
treated  will  flower  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner. Having  now  plenty  of  room  in  a  cool  Peach 
house,  I  lift  the  plants  in  autumn  and  drop  them 
into  large  pots  and  stand  them  on  the  floor  of  the 
house  until  all  danger  from  hard  frost  is  over. 
When  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  number  of 
plants  one  of  the  oldest  stools  should  be  divided 
in  spring  and  the  pieces  obtained  should  be 
planted  out  in  a  rich  piece  of  ground  in  the  open ; 
whether  in  pots  or  planted  out,  the  large  heads  of 
blue  flowers  of  this  plant,  standing  well  up  as  they 
do  on  erect  stout  stems  3  feet  or  more  in  height, 
never  fail  to  arrest  attention.  J.  C.  C. 


Helleborus  llvidue.— If  "  K."  turns  to 
Gillet's  "  Flore  Francaise,"  he  will  find  H.  corsicua 
given  as  a  synonym  of  lividus  ;  therefore  it  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  Messrs.  Backhouse  have  used 
an  unpublished  name.  In  the  same  work  (p.  679) 
the  following  synonyms  are  given — viz.,  arguti- 
folius  (Viv.),  corsicus  (Wild.),  lividus  (Ait.),  and 
triphyllus  (Lam.).  When  freshly  opened  the 
flowers  of  this  species  are  light  yellowish  green, 
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but  I  have  noticed  that  as  they  die  off  they  become 
more  or  less  tinged  with  brownish  purple  ;  there- 
fore it  may  be  possible  that  the  plate  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine  to  which  Mr.  Brockbank 
alluded  in  his  previous  notes  had  been  drawn  from 
a  plant  when  in  that  condition—?.*!.,  when  the 
flowers  were  old  and  slightly  coloured.  At  York 
this  Hellebore  is  not  in  the  least  "  tender ;"  in 
fact,  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  plants  we  have,  for, 
even  when  Laurels  were  cut  down  and  killed 
by  frost,  this  fine-foliaged  Hellebore  was  not 
damaged  in  the  least.  It  likes  a  very  rich  soil, 
and  if  mixed  with  bog  earth  it  grows  even  more 
luxuriantly. — E.  Pottbh,  Hohjate,  Yorlt. 

Himalayan  Poppy  (Meoonopsis  nepalen- 
sis). — How  seldom  do  we  see  this  fine  plant  grown, 
even  in  gardens  containing  large  collections  of 
hardy  plants.  Our  nursery  and  seedsmen  also 
overlook  it,  as  it  is  only  seen  in  one  or  two  cata- 
logues, and  then  without  description.  As  either 
a  rockwork  or  border  plant  it  is  very  striking, 
both  when  in  or  out  of  bloom.  When  growing  it 
is  extremely  ornamental  and  looks  almost  like  a 
beautiful  bronze  cushion  from  12  inches  to  20 
inches  across.  It  sends  up  a  flower-stem  from  2 
feet  to  2i  feet  high,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  plant,  and  it  is  furnished  with  large  sulphur- 
coloured,  saucer-shaped  flowers  from  .S  inches  to 
4  inches  across.  Being  a  biennial,  it  should  be 
sown  in  spring  in  a  pan  and  placed  in  a  cool 
frame.  When  large  enough  to  handle,  the  young 
plants  should  be  pricked  off  into  single  pots,  grown 
on  during  the  summer,  and  planted  out  in  autumn 
where  they  are  intended  to  bloom.  It  is  very  hardy 
and  will  grow  well  in  any  good  garden  soil  if  well 
drained.^T.  Simpson,  Hurworth  Orange,  Dar- 
Ung1o7i. 

A  farmer's  garden. — Though  the  villages 
immortalised  by  Shakespeare  afford  almost  inex- 
haustible material  for  sketching,  those  adjoining 
are  almost  equally  pretty,  as,  for  example,  Snitter- 
field  and  Wooton  Wawen.  The  view  of  the  fine 
old  church  of  the  latter  from  a  hill  on  the 
Alcester  Road  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the  whole 
district.  In  this  village,  also,  is  a  farmer's  gar- 
den. The  farmhouse  is  a  quaint,  queer  old  build- 
ing, with  eaved  windows  and  many  gables.  At 
the  foot,  near  the  roadway,  but  separated  by  a  low 
wall,  is  a  2-foot  border,  in  which  only  two  things 
are  grown,  namely.  Hellebores  and  Wallflowers 
The  display  of  Christmas  Roses  is  just  now  won- 
derful. The  plants  are  wisely  left  undisturbed. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  garden  is  a  muddy  pond. 
Leading  down  to  it  is  a  line  of  catkined  Nut 
bushes,  and  beneath  them  the  ground  is  almost 
concealed  by  winter  Aconites,  Snowdrops,  and 
Hepaticas  struggling  into  flower.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  compare  the  Eranthis  to  Buttercups,  but 
there  is  nothing  prettier  just  now  in  our  northern 
wild  gardens  than  it  is  when  mixed  with 
Snowdrops.  Against  the  wall  of  the  house  the 
winter  Jasmine  has  been  planted  so  that  it  pro- 
trudes its  flowers  from  amongst  the  Ivy. — M.  C. 

Tusallago  fragrans.  —  This,  commonly 
called  the  winter  Heliotrope,  is  a  good,  but  unruly 
plant  as  regards  growth.  It  seems  to  want  an 
iron  band  to  confine  its  roots.  No  matter  what 
the  soil  may  be,  it  overruns  everything  near  it  in 
a  year  or  two.  I  have  just  made  a  new  plantation  of 
it  in  a  border  about  18  inches  wide  close  to  a  wall, 
with  a  gravel  path  in  front  of  it.  Of  course  we 
expect  soon  to  see  young  growths  peeping  out  of 
the  gravel,  but  a  few  handfuls  of  salt  sprinkled 
over  them  will  soon  destroy  them,  and  by  this 
means  we  hope  to  keep  the  plants  within  bounds. 
Those  who  only  require  a  few  spikes  of  its  fra- 
grant flowers  at  a  time  may  have  them  by  sinking 
a  large  pot  down  to  the  rim  in  any  warm  border ; 
then  fill  it  with  soil,  and  insert  the  plants  so  that 
they  may  have  time  to  get  strong  for  next  year's 
flowering.  It  will  be  found  that  the  pot  effec- 
tually confines  its  roots,  or  it  may  be  grown  in 
large  pots  in  any  odd  corner  all  the  summer.  It 
should  have  a  sheltered  position  during  winter. 
With  a  few  trusses  of  its  flowers  and  some  winter 
Aconites  and  Snowdrops  I  have  to-day,  by  the  aid 
of  a  bit  of  greenery,  made  a  very  pretty  ornament 
for  the  table.     Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  even  in 


the  second  week  of  February  it  is  possible  to 
have  a  few  flowers  without  the  assistance  of  glass. 
—J.  C.  C. 

Veronica  Andersonl.— This  Veronica  has 
been  flowering  with  us  in  open  borders  all  the 
winter,  and  still  continues  to  do  so,  but  the  flower- 
spikes  get  somewhat  weaker ;  even  in  that  condi- 
tion, however,  they  are  invaluable.  They  are 
much  liked  for  household  decoration  on  account 
of  the  ample  foliage  which  accompanies  them. 
The  plants  sustain  no  harm  from  being  cut ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  rather  improves  their  shape. 
Although  this  Veronica  is  not  quite  hardy,  it  will 
bear  several  degrees  of  frost,  even  when  in  flower. 
We  had  several  sharpish  frosts  in  the  early  part 
of  January,  yet  they  did  the  flowers  no  harm,  and 
I  was  surprised  to  see  how  well  the  plants  suc- 
ceeded during  the  continuous  low  temperature  to 
which  they  were  subjected  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  new  year.  We  manage  this  plant  in 
a  very  simple  way.  A  few  cuttings  are  put  in 
early  in  spring,  and  when  rooted  and  hardened  off 
they  are  planted  out  in  the  borders.  In  autumn  a 
few  of  them  are  lifted  and  placed  in  pots  to  make 
sure  of  keeping  up  stock  ;  they  are  wintered  in 
a  cool  Peach  house  and  planted  out  in  the  spring, 
and  by  the  autumn  they  are  large  plants  capable 
of  producing  plenty  of  flowers  all  the  winter  if 
frost  is  not  very  severe.  After  they  have  once 
flowered  they  get  too  large  for  our  purpose  ;  there- 
fore, in  spring  they  are  rooted  out  and  thrown 
away,  and  younger  and  more  suitable  sized  plants 
take  their  place. — J.  C.  C,  Taunton. 

Clove  Carnations.— In  lifting  a  quantity  of 
layered  plants  early  in  the  winter  for  the  purpose 
of  planting  out  the  newly  rooted  ones,  I  found, 
owing  to  the  long  continued  drought,  that  not  a 
few  of  the  side  shoots  had  not  then  pushed  down 
roots.  These,  taken  off  just  below  where  the  layer- 
ing incision  had  previously  been  made  and 
dibbled  out  into  a  frame,  have  now  made  excellent 
roots,  and  can  be  planted  out  at  any  moment. 
Such  plants,  of  course,  lack  the  roothold  which 
the  autumn-planted  ones  now  have,  but  they  will 
still  make  excellent  plants,  and  so  far  have  been 
well  saved.  Some  of  this  deficiency  of  rooting  on 
the  part  of  the  layers  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the 
excessive  dryness  of  the  summer,  causing  layering 
to  be  deferred  till  rain,  which  did  not  come  after 
all,  and  watering  after  the  layering  was  done  did 
not  make  up  for  time  lost.  What  we  want  in 
border  or  real  Clove  Carnations  is  robust  habit 
and  readiness  to  make  Grass.  Some  highly  re- 
commended kinds  producing  beautiful  flowers  are 
shy  growers  and  produce  shoots  sparsely.  Such 
kinds,  owing  to  certain  inevitable  losses,  never 
become  cheap  or  abundant.  A  year  or  two  ago, 
from  a  batch  of  seedlings,  I  found  not  a  few  that 
ran  all  to  bloom  and  gave  very  little  Grass.  Such 
kinds  would  almost  certainly  baffle  the  ordinary 
cultivator  of  Carnations.  On  the  other  hand,  two 
seedling  plants,  specially  in  addition  to  flowering 
richly,  gave  each  some  two  dozen  strong  shoots  for 
layering.  These  are  the  kinds  for  garden  cultiva- 
tion, because  they  will  always  stand  well  and  give 
ample  increase.  'The  Continental  varieties  are  very 
floriferous  and  beautiful,  but  come  so  readily  from 
seed  that  they  may  be  more  easily  raised  in  that 
way  than  by  layers.  Our  best  border  kinds  give 
so  little  seed,  that  reproduction  in  that  way  is  most 
uncertain ;  hence  the  great  need  for  kinds  that 
give  plenty  of  Grass,  and  thus  enable  the  cul- 
tivator to  maintain  a  good  stock  from  year  to 
year. — A.  D. 

Double  Qalllardia.— No  garden  need  be  without  this 
useful  tiorder  plant,  as  it  may  be  very  readily  raised  from 
seed.  It  should  be  sown  in  a  warm  house  early  in  March, 
and  the  plants  grown  on  so  as  to  get  them  strong  by  the 
beginuinii  of  June.  If  planted  in  good  soil  they  will  com- 
mence tlou-ering  at  the  end  of  July,  and  will  continue  to  do 
80  until  late  in  the  autumn.  It  is  useful  for  furnishing 
flowers  for  cutting.— J.  C.  C. 

Narcissus  nanus  fl.-pl.— I  gather  from  your  notice 
of  [Jartland's  Rip  Van  Winkle  that  he  considers  it  to  be 
the  double  form  of  N.  nanus.  If  so,  it  is  not  a  new  dis- 
covery. Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  offered  it  in  their 
catalogue  for  1877— viz.,  "  Ajax  minor,  4s.  per  doz.  ;  Ajax 
minor  nanus  fl.-pl.,  6s.  per  doz.  ;  Ajax  minor  nanus  mon- 
strosus,  4s.  per  doz."  The  latter  looks  very  like  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  and  it  must  have  abounded  at  Tooting,  as  it  is 
priced  cheaper  than  the  other  two  varieties  of  nanus. — B. 
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PLATE  481. 
THE  VERBASCUMS  OR  MULLEINS. 

(WITH  A  COLOUBED  PIQUEE  OF  V.  PHL,OMOIDEa.*) 

The  genus  Verbascum  comprises  about  a  hundred 
or  more  described  species  and  natural  hybrids, 
and  perhaps  twice  as  many  names,  all  representing 
useful  garden  plants  that  will  thrive  in  almost 
any  position.  The  fact  that  hybrid  forms  exist 
in  a  wild  state  partly,  if  not  wholly,  explains  the 
difticulty  of  keeping  them  true  to  their  typical 
forms  under  cultivation,  and  this  applies  more  es- 
pecially to  those  of  biennial  duration,  and  that 
have  to  be  raised  from  seed  yearly.  From  a  gar- 
den standpoint  this  facility  of  hybridising  is  an 


A'erbascum  i  liaixi. 

advantage,  as  some  of  our  best  forms  have  been 
thus  obtained.  Indeed,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
prevent  intercrossing,  however  far  the  plants  may 
be  apart.  Most  of  the  kinds  in  general  cultiva- 
tion belong  to  the  phlomoides  group,  which  con- 
sists of  tall,  robust,  and  very  handsome  flowering 
plants.  For  shrubberies  or  for  bordering  thickets 
Verbascums  are  almost  indispensable,  and  now 
that  the  grouping  phase  of  gardening  is  receiving 
some  attention,  we  may  soon  hope  to  see  colonies 
of  Mulleins  such  as  we  now  see  in  the  case  of 
wood  Hyacinths.  Mulleins,  Foxgloves,  and  simi- 
lar strong  growing  plants  scattered  promiscuously 
about  our  woods  and  in  the  wild  garden  are  desir- 
able ;  some  of  the  larger  forms,  too,  notably  V.  olym  - 
picum  and  V.  crassifolium,  form  when  isolated  noble 
specimens.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  add  that 
seeds  of  the  biennial  sorts  can  rarely  be  depended 
upon  to  come  true  to  name  ;  therefore  if  typical 
*  Drawn  at  Miinstead  in  August. 
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forms  be  desired  it  will  be  necessary  every  second 
or  third  year  to  procure  fresh  plants  or  seeds.  The 
perennial  kinds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  less  difficult 
to  manage,  for  although  division  of  the  root  is  not 
always  practicable,  they  may  be  readily  increased 


Verbascum  nigrum. 

by  being  placed  in  heat,  and  the  young  shoots 
strucfe,  as  in  the  case  of  Dahlias  and  similar 
plants. 

Chaix's  Mullein  (V.  Chaixi,  or  V.  vemale,  as 
it  is  often  called  in  gardens)  is  not  unlike  Y. 
nigrum.  It  is,  however,  a  much  stronger  plant, 
with  branched  stems,  and  easily  recognised.  The 
flowers,  though  not  large,  are  thickly  set  on  the 
stems  ;  they  are  yellow  with  purplish  anthers  and 
very  effective.  It  is  a  good  kind  for  naturalising 
in  woods,  where  single  specimens  attain  remark- 
able dimensions.  The  oblong  bright  green  leaves 
form  pretty  tufts,  which  even  without  flowers  are 
desirable.  It  is  a  biennial,  though  I  believe  peren- 
nial in  light  rich  soils.  It  flowers  from  the  latter 
end  of  May  to  August.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe  and  difficult  to  procure  true. 

V.  CEASSIFOLIUM. — This,  one  of  the  Thapsus 
set,  often  seen  in  cultivation,  agrees  in  many  par- 
ticulars with  the  form  known  as  V.  thapsiforme. 
It  grows  from  3  feet  to  5  feet  high,  and  has  un- 
brauched  stems.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  large, 
and  very  fine ;  the  leaves,  which  are  decurrent, 
have  crenated  margins,  and  are  densely  woolly.  It 
is  a  native  of  Portugal,  where  it  is  found  in 
sandy  places.  It  does  not  readily  hybridise, 
and  therefore  may  be  easily  increased  from  seed. 

V.  Lychnitis. — This  is  a  British  plant,  and 
although  rare,  may  still  be  found  in  old  rubbish 
heaps  and  waste  places.  It  is  not  so  attractive  as 
any  of  the  foregoing,  the  flowers  being  very  small. 
They  are,  however,  plentiful,  and  of  a  darkish 
cream  colour.  It  does  well  on  airy  places  on  the 
rockery  in  large  patches,  and  in  deep  soils  often 
reaches  3  feet  and  i  feet  in  height ;  the  lower 
leaves  are  about  half  a  foot  in  length,  oblong,  and 
tapering  into  longish  petioles.  The  stems,  which 
are  often  branched,  are  thickly  set  with  flowers, 
and  are  produced  from  June  to  August ;  hybridu 
have  been  raised  between  this  and  Thapsus  and 
Blattaria.  There  are  also  two  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion, or  were  two  years  ago,  one  with  pure  white 
flowers,  and  also  one  without  petals,  the  latter 
being  a  curiosity. 

The  Black  Mullein  (V.  nigrum)  is  a  native 
plant,  and  fairly  plentiful  by  waysides  in  gravelly 
or  chalky  soils.  Under  such  circumstances  there 
is  some  chance  of  its  being  had  true,  but  under 
cultivation  it  hybridises  so  readily,  that  one  can 
never  be  sure  of  its  coming  true  from  seed.  In  its 
typical  form,  although  the  flowers  are  small,  it  is 
rather  pretty.  It  has  a  neat  habit,  not  over  strong, 
and  is  perennial.  It  grows  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in 
height,  and  has  oblong,  cordate  based  leaves, 
slightly  woolly  underneath.  The  flowers,  which 
are  yellow,  contrast  prettily  with  the  vermilion 
anthers.  It  blooms  from  June  to  August.  A 
hybrid  called  semi-nigrum  (nigrum  x  thapsiforme) 
is  very  handsome. 


V.  olympicum. — This,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  Verbascums,  produces  flower-stems  from 
7  feet  to  8  feet  in  height,  profusely  branched  in  a 
pyramidal  fashion,  and  decked  with  hundreds  of 
large  shining  yellow  flowers.  Single  specimens  of 
tliis  Mullein  isolated  on  a  lawn  stand  amongst 
hardy  flowers  almost  unrivalled  as  regards  effect. 
Unfortunately,  it  takes  a  year  to  flower  from  the 
time  when  the  seeds  are  sown  ;  out  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  seedlings  not  one  flowered  the  same  year. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  one  of  the  best  for  withstanding 
our  damp  winter  seasons,  except  it  be  on  chalky  or 
well-drained  soils.  The  foliage,  owing  to  its 
woolly  covering,  is  liable  to  damp,  and  therefore 
where  practicable  should  be  protected  with  a 
slight  covering  of  loose  litter  in  hard  weather. 
The  leaves,  which  are  large,  are  lanceolate,  long, 
and  wavy.  The  flowers,  which  all  open  about  the 
same  time,  are  clear  yellow,  shaded  with  dull 
orange,  and  the  filaments  are  white.  Plants 
raised  from  seeds  sown  in  autumn  or  early 
spring  will  flower  the  year  following,  and  as 
in  the  open  ground  the  seedlings  are  apt  to  get 
injured,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots  in  a 
cool  frame,  pricking  off  the  seedlings  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  handled.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia  Jlinor, 
&c.,  and  flowers  in  August  and  September. 

V.  PHLOMOIDES,  represented  in  the  annexed 
plate,  is  a  tall-growing  species,  and  one  which  is 


Verbascura  phoeniceiim. 

rarely  found  true  after  two  or  three  years'  culti- 
vation. At  the  end  of  that  time  not  one  re- 
mained true  out  of  four  original  species  in  the 
same  bed,  most  of  the  hybrids  having  some  of  the 
phlomoides  blood  in  them.      Many  of  the  hybrid 


forms  are,  however,  strikingly  beautiful  plants, 
V.  phlomoides  grows  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  high  ; 
the  radical  leaves,  which  are  egg-shaped  and  on 
petioles,  are  covered  with  soft  wool ;  the  flowers 
are  fragrant,  and  are  produced  in  June  and  July. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  Turkey,  &c.  Syn.,  mon- 
tanum  (Grsb.),  macranthum  (Hffmg.),  italicum 
(Moric),  nemorosum  (Schrad.),  and  there  are  also 
various  hybrids  and  varieties. 

The  purple  Mullein  (V.  phoenioeum)  is  a  vari- 
ously-coloured, very  ornamental  species.  It  makes 
a  first-rate  border  plant,  being  in  light  rich  soils 
perfectly  hardy  and  of  perennial  duration.  On 
heavy  soils,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  best  treated  as  a 
biennial.  Its  rosettes  of  dark  green  or  purplish 
leaves,  oval  and  slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  are 
very  pretty  ;  they  are  produced  close  to  the  crown 
and  lie  flat  upon  the  ground.  In  colour  the  flowers 
range  from  white  to  purple,  the  latter  and  bronze 
being,  however,  the  most  common  ;  they  are  pro- 
duced the  whole  way  up  the  stem,  which  varies 
from  1  foot  to  2.|  feet  in  height ;  it  flowers  from 
May  until  A  ugust.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  and 
east  of  Europe,  where  it  is  found  on  the  margins 
of  woods  and  in  stony  fields,  and  in  the  Caucasus 
and  Siberia.  Of  this  there  are  several  hybrids, 
some  of  which  have  reeeived  names,  such  as  versi- 
florum  (Thapsus  x  phceniceum),  commutatum  (ni- 
grum X  phoeniceum),  and  pseudo-phoeniceum( Blat- 
taria X  phoeniceum).  They  are  little  showier  than 
the  forms  we  get  from  a  packet  of  mixed  seeds. 

The  Rusty-floweeed  Mullein  (V.  ferru- 
gineum),  said  to  be  a  form  of  the  above,  is  dis- 
tinct enough  under  cultivation  to  justify  its  having 
a  separate  name.  Its  leaves  are  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  type,  wrinkled,  covered  with 
long  hairs,  and  doubly  crenated ;  those  on  the 
stem  have  very  short  stalks  and  are  equally  ser- 
rated. The  flower-stem  is  taller  and  stronger  than 
in  the  type ;  the  blooms  open  about  the  same 
time,  but  they  are  of  a  uniform  rusty  colour 
something  in  the  way  of  tliose  of  lanthe  baguli- 
folia.  It  is  easily  increased  by  means  of  seeds, 
which  ripen  freely,  or  by  division  of  the  root, 
which  increases  in  size  yearly.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  makes  an  excellent  plant 
for  rockwork. 

The  Copper-coloured  Mullein  (V.  cnpreum) 
— This  is  another  supposed  hybrid  between  ovali 
folium  and  phoeniceum.  It  seems  to  partake  of 
the  characters  of  both,  a  rather  curious  circum- 
stance, as  both  of  them  seem  to  be  of  perennial 
duration,  while  cupreum  other  than  a  biennial  is 
useless.  It  is  well  worth  a  warm  spot  in  the 
rockery,  where  its  flowers  often  assume  a  fine  sal- 
mon colour.  It  grows  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high  ; 
the  leaves,  which  are  cordate  at  the  base,  are 
wrinkled  and  woolly  underneath.  It  flowers  in 
July  and  August. 

Shepherds-club,  Hag-taper,  and  Lady's 
Foxglove  (V.  Thapsus).— This,  which  has  nume- 
rous synonyms,  varieties,  and  hybrids,  is  a 
favourite  border  plant,  its  dense  spikes  of  large 
soft  yellow  flowers  never  failing  to  attract  atten- 
tion. In  rich  soils  its  flower-stalks  measure  6  feet 
in  height,  and  are  well  clothed  with  silky  woollen 
leaves.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  hybridise,  and 
can  seldom  be  depended  upon.  Its  flowers  are 
produced  in  July  and  August.  It  is  a  native  of 
Europe  generally,  the  Caucasus,  and  India.  Syns., 
V.  Sohrffideri,Linniei,canescens, pallidum;  hyb.,  V. 
colinum,  Thapso-nigrum,  Lamottei,  Thapso-flocco- 
sum  Gordon!,  Thapso-floccosum. 

Among  other  Mulleins  in  cultivation,  and  to 
which  many  of  the  garden  hybrids  belong,  may  be 
mentioned  V.  macrurum,  V.  sinuatum  (V.  undula- 
tum),  and  to  which  belong  two  or  three  fine 
hybrids ;  V.  Boerhaavi  perhaps  a  hybrid ;  it  is 
closely  allied  to  V.  phlomoides ;  V.  virgatum,  a 
branched  twiggy  species,  including  V.  glabrum 
and  V.  viscidulum,  V.  pyramidatum,  a  free- 
flowering  robust  species,  with  large  dull  yellow 
flowers  ;  V.  niveum,  V.  thapsiforme,  which  includes 
V.  cuspidatum,  V.  densiflorum,  and  over  half  a 
dozen  hybrids ;  V.  ovalifolium,  V.  Blattaria,  V. 
blattarioides,  both  of  which  are  common  in  gar- 
dens in  some  form.  V.  thapsoides  is  a  fine  robust 
species.  D.  K. 
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Kitchen   Garden. 


NEW  TYPES  OF  CELERY. 

It  will  be  strange  if  America  and  France  fur- 
nish almost  simultaneoasly  new  forms  of  Celery 
which  shall  have  the  effect  of  completely  revolu- 
tionising the  culture  of  this  esculent.  I  did  not 
know  of  the  existence  of  the  White  Plume  Celery 
until  I  saw  Mr.  Muir's  note  respecting  it  in  a  late 
number  of  The  Garden.  Mr,  Muir's  remarlss 
thereon,  coupled  with  his  recommendation  of  the 
White  Plume,  has  reminded  me  that  last  year  I 
furnished  a  note  to  The  Garden  concerning  a 
new  type  of  Celery  which  has  lately  figured  in  a 
rather  prominent  manner  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  French  National  Horticultural  Society.  This 
Celery  was  exhibited  last  spring  and  gained  a  first- 
class  certificate,  bat,  not  content  with  the  inspec- 
tion of  cat  specimens,  the  society  in  the  following 
autumn  deputed  a  commission  of  its  members  to 
visit  its  birthplace  and  report  upon  its  behaviour 
under  the  method  of  culture  pursued  by  its  raiser. 
The  result  of  this  visit  was  the  insertion  of  a  very 
favourable  report  in  the  journal  of  the  French  Na- 
tional Society,  which  closed  by  saying,  "  In  brief, 
we  recommend  very  particularly  this  new  Celery 
both  to  market  gardeners  and  to  private  growers, 
because  there  is  no  necessity  to  earth  it  up  to 
blanch  it,  as  it  is  the  custom  to  do  in  a  general 
way." 

As  this  commission  was  composed  of  growers  of 
considerable  experience,  the  favourable  opinion 
of  the  new  Celery  thus  expressed  should  have  due 
weight  with  those  who  may  be  thinking  that  a 
variety  which  needs  not  the  gardener's  art  to  ren- 
der it  fit  for  table  can  scarcely  have  much  value. 
But  we  get  more  convincing  testimony  than  the 
above  in  the  fact  that  for  a  period  of  nearly  ten 
years  the  Parisians  have  been  eating  this  Celery  in 
considerable  quantities.  It  is  a  plant  of  much 
value;  its  reputa'ion  is  established  in  the  Halles 
Centrales  ;  and  what  better  test  of  its  utility  can 
be  desired  than  this  fact  affords  ? 

It  was  in  187o  that  M.  Chemin,  of  Issy,  a  dis- 
trict just  outside  the  Paris  fortifications  noted  for 
its  numerous  market  gardens,  having  sown  his 
Celery  as  usual,  discovered  amongst  the  seedlings 
one  or  two  which  presented  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  the  rest.  These  plants  had  foliage  of  a  yel- 
lowish white,  and  the  stronger  they  grew  the 
more  pronounced  did  this  abnormal  tinge  become. 
Struck  with  the  circumstance,  he  set  them  out  by 
themselves,  and  allowed  them  to  develop  without 
subjecting  them  to  the  special  culture  usually 
followed.  The  result  was  blanched  Celery  of 
good  eating  quality  and  fine  appearance,  not 
exactly  white,  but  suffused  with  a  yellow 
tinge,  so  that  it  was  ultimately  christened 
Celeri  blanc  dore  (golden  white  Celery),  or 
Celeri  Chemin,  after  the  raiser.  In  1877  the  first 
sample  of  this  Celery  was  brought  to  the  Halles 
Centrales,  but,  strange  to  say,  M.  Chemin  never 
seems  to  have  thought  of  deriving  any  advantage 
from  this  "  find"  by  keeping  the  stock  to  himself 
and  only  letting  it  out  when  well  known.  On  the 
contrary,  he  appears  to  have  taken  pleasure  in 
supplying  plants  and  seed  to  his  immediate  neigh- 
bours, some  of  whom  were,  however,  incredulous  as 
to  its  merits,  whilst  others  were  clever  enough 
to  see  that  this  strange  sport  had  a  great  future 
before  it.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  one 
who  was  prompt  enough  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages conferred  in  cultivating  this  Celery  should 
have  let  such  a  golden  opportunity  slip.  He  must 
have  regretted  having  done  so,  when  in  1881!,  on 
being  persuaded  to  exhibit  specimens  before  the 
French  Horticultural  Society,  that  body  expressed 
a  regret  that  it  had  no  higher  award  tlian  a  first- 
class  certificate  to  confer  on  such  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition. Already  thousands  of  sticks  of  the 
'•  Celeri  bl.anc  dore "  are  yearly  brought  to  the 
Pati^  markets,  where  it  has  never  failed  to  obtain 
a  ready  s.ale.  Strangely  enough,  none  but  those 
immediately  interested  in  this  Celery  knew  that 
it  was  anything  out  of  the  common.  It  was  ab- 
solutely unknown  to  the  Paris  seedsmen  until  ex- 
hibited the  year  before  last,  when  the  Messrs. 


■Vilmorin  immediately  secured  a  stock  of  seed  of 
it  and,  I  believe,  catalogued  it  last  spring. 

Thus  we  have  the  curious  and  uncommon  cir- 
cumstance of  a  vegetable  having  become  a  popu- 
lar market  kind  before  it  even  appeared  in  a 
seedman's  list.  The  only  analogous  instance 
occurring  to  me  is  that  of  the  ISonne  de  Brie 
Plum,  which  coming  up  as  an  accidental  seedling 
at  Brie,  near  Paris,  some  years  ago,  has  become 
an  important  source  of  revenue  to  growers  there 
for  some  time  past,  although  totally  unknown 
to  the  French  Pomological  Society  and  to  trade 
growers  generally.  I  should  have  thought  that 
in  some  way  the  Celeri  Chemin  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  reappeared  in  Europe  under  a  new 
name,  but  from  Mr.  Muir's  note  I  gather  that  the 
White  Plume  has  two  phases  of  colouring,  the 
white  only  appearing  in  the  adult  stage  ;  whereas 
the  Celeri  Chemin  is  born  white,  or  so  near  to  that 
colour  as  it  ever  comes.  The  hardiness  of  this 
new  type  of  Celery  will  probably  be  questioned, 
but  M.  Chemin  states  that  it  suffers  less  in  hard 
winters  than  the  ordinary  kinds.  This  need  not 
cause  much  surpiise,  as  earthed-up  Celery  is  de- 
prived of  its  powers  of  resistance  to  cold  and  wet 
by  the  process  which  blanches  it ;  whereas  the  new 
Celery  retains  the  hardened  maturity  gained  from 
the  summer  sun  and  autumn  breeze.  Perfect  im- 
munity from  rot  is  claimed  for  it,  and  this  point 
in  its  favour  will  probably  be  willingly  conceded. 

M.  Noblet,  who  drew  up  the  report  for  the 
French  National  Horticultural  Society,  states  that 
M.  Chemin  sows  on  hotbeds  the  first  week  in 
March,  pricking  out  the  young  plants  in  a  month 
from  that  time  also  in  warmth,  and  finally  trans- 
planting to  permanent  quarters  early  in  June. 
Last  year  seven  beds  were  planted,  each  one 
70  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide,  containing  about 
1000  plants  in  a  bed,  all  of  which  were  very  fine, 
white,  and  well  hearted.  To  succeed  these  were 
other  plantations  raised  from  seed  sown  at  the 
end  of  April,  pricked  out  in  May,  and  planted  in 
June.  It  is  stated  that  this  Celery  does  not  attain 
its  full  flavour  and  tenderness  until  a  frost  or 
two  have  passed  over  it.  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  as  to  the  worth  of  this  new  vegetable  and 
the  position  it  must  ultimately  take  in  gardens 
generally.  Few  vegetables  demand  the  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  labour  that  Celery  does  ;  it  is  ex- 
pensive to  grow,  and  is  therefore  too  dear  to  be 
an  article  of  consumption  amongst  the  working 
classes  in  towns,  and  very  few  cottagers  care  to 
undertake  the  amount  of  labour  involved  by  the 
usual  way  of  growing  it.  But  this  now  appears 
likely  to  be  a  thirg  of  the  past,  and  Celery  will 
be  grown  as  easily  and  inexpensively  as  Cabbages. 

Btjjteet.  J.  CoENiULL. 


EARLY  CABBAGES. 
Why  write  about  Cabbages  ?  Everyone  can  grow 
Cabbages.  Just  so;  and  it  is  because  everyone 
can  do  what  has  been  done  here  this  season  that 
they  ought  to  do  so.  There  are  six-weeks  Turnips 
(and  we  have  pulled  very  good  Turnips  here  in  less 
than  that  time  from  the  day  of  sowing  the  seed), 
and  we  have  had  six-weeks  Cabbages  here  this 
season— not  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing ; 
we  can  hardly  e.xpect  that  in  our  climate ;  but  let 
me  state  the  facts.  We  finished  digging  about  an 
acre  of  Potatoes  on  August  C,  after  which  the 
ground  was  well  manured  and  dug;  it  was  dust- 
dry.  On  September  5,  after  a  good  soaking  of  rain 
which  fell  the  day  before,  we  commenced  to  plant, 
and  in  six  weeks  from  that  time  we  had  Cabbages 
fit  to  cut— good  white  hearts  weighing  from  half 
a  pound  to  1  h  pounds  each,  and  ever  since  then  we 
have  been  cutting  Cabbages  in  large  quantities 
varying  from  a  quarter  to  5.}  cwt.  at  a  time.  Such 
quick  returns  cannot,  I  know,  be  obtained  from  any 
sort  of  Cabb.ige,  and  the  question  naturally  arises, 
"  What  sort  did  you  use  ?  "  Well,  it  was  a  selec- 
tion of  my  own  from  a  packet  of  seed  given  to  me 
by  a  market  gardener  some  years  ago.  We  were 
looking  over  the  grounds  here  one  day,  and  came 
to  a  plot  of  Cabbages.  He  asked  me  what  sort  it  was, 
and  I  told  him.  He  remarked  that  they  would  not 
do  for  him,  an  observation  at  which  I  was  sur- 
prised, as  I  had  been  thinking  what  a  good  and 


early  crop  it  was.  He  said  that  he  had  been  cut- 
ting good  Cabbages  for  weeks,  and  kindly  offered 
me  a  little  seed,  which  I  was  only  too  pleased  to 
accept.  From  that  day  I  have  continued  to  select 
from  his  sort,  and  the  result  is  the  crop  which 
we  have  been  cutting.  I  may  also  say  that  I  find 
Sutton's  Improved  Nonpareil  a  very  quick  heartirg 
Cabbage.  It  is  rather  small,  but  this  is  no  fauP, 
as  it  can  be  planted  much  closer  than  larger  grow- 
ing .sorts,  and  for  table,  small,  quickly-grown 
heads  are  preferable  to  larger  ones. 

Asylum,  Broohvood.  R.  Llovd, 


BEST  PEAS. 


"  A  Pea  Grower  "  (p.  106)  asks  me  to  give  my 
opinion  about  Culverwell's  big  Peas.  Well,  I  have 
tried  a  good  many  Peas  during  the  past  seven  years, 
and  I  must  say  that  several  of  those  mentioned 
by  "  W.  I.  M."  are  no  favourites  of  mine.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  following  Peas  of 
Culverwell  will  hold  their  own  against  all  comers 
for  produce  and  flavour  combined,  viz. :  Tele- 
phone, Stratagem,  Paragon,  Triumph,  Giant  Mar- 
row, and  Prolific  Marrow.  The  latter  and  Sir  F. 
Milbank  I  hold  to  be  second  to  none  in  flavour. 
When  sent  out  I  had  a  few  sent  me  to  try  by  Mr. 
Fowler,  of  Bedale,  and  from  what  I  know  of  it 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will,  when  better  known, 
be  a  favourite.  We  grow  no  others,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Veitch's  Selected,  with  me  the  earliest 
Pea,  William  the  Pirtt,  Sutton's  Ringleader,  and 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  we  can  eke  out  a  good  supply 
all  the  season  by  means  of  these  varieties. 
"  W.  I.  M."  says  thatcooksdo  not  admire  large  Peas. 
My  experience  is  just  the  reverse.  With  regard 
to  cultivation,  we  have  recently  made  a  new  kitchen 
garden,  so  that  we  can  afford  to  give  our  Peas 
plenty  of  room  ;  to  tall  sorts  we  give  8  feet,  others 
(i  feet.  We  prepare  the  ground  as  for  Celery,  and 
we  always  make  it  a  practice  to  mulch  all  our 
Peas.  Jlessrs.  Carter  say  that  their  Peas  can  take 
care  of  themselves  without  this  preparation,  but 
I  have  noticed  that  all  Peas  are  the  better  for 
good  cultivation. — Ed.  Hall,  Bolton  Hull,  York- 
shire. 

I   do  not  consider  the  two   Peas    which 

"  J.  C.  C."  has  named  (p.  131)  better  than  Strata- 
gem or  Telephone.  IJritish  Queen  is  not  equal 
to  Stratagem  or  Telephone.  Veitch's  Perfection, 
good  as  it  is,  can  only  be  allowed  to  be  on  an 
equality  with  Telephone,  but  not  with  Stratagem. 
I  do  not,  however,  say  a  word  against  either,  espe- 
cially that  good  old  Pea,  Veitch's  Perfection  ;  but 
"  J.  C.  C."  said  that  Stratagem  and  Telephone 
were  not  good  enough  for  his  people  to  use,  and 
hence  my  reasons  for  asking  him  to  name  Peas 
better  than  Telephone  or  Stratagem.  There  is  one 
Pea  that  I  named  that  I  think  is  the  sweetest  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  namely,  House's  Perfect 
JIarrow.  It  has  two  very  good  qualities,  namely, 
sweetness  and  a  long  bearing  period.  With  me 
last  summer  it  and  Evolution  were  bearing  usable 
Peas  when  all  others  in  my  garden  were  ripe. — 
Henry  Marriott,  Boston,  Lincolmhhe. 

I  have  read  with  some  interest  "  W.  I.  M.'s  ' 

remarks  on  Peas,  and  also  the  criticisms  which  they 
have  called  forth,  and  I  must  say,  as  a  fomewhat 
extensive  grower  of  Peas  for  private  use,  that  I 
think  him  right  in  his  estimate  of  the  large-pod- 
ded varieties  which  he  mentions,  namely.  Tele- 
graph, Telephone,  Stratagem,  and  Culverwell's 
Giant  Marrow.  Pride  of  the  Market  I  have  not 
grown,  so  of  that  sort  I  cannot  give  an  opinion.  I 
certainly  consider  the  varieties  named  excellent 
for  exhibition,  but  there  are  other  points  to  be 
considered  when  one  ha?  to  supply  large  quanti- 
ties of  Peas  daily,  and  where  quality  is  also  an 
object.  I  scarcely  think  anyone  so  situated  would 
like  to  confine  himself  to  .any  one  or  even  all  of 
the  varieties  named.  Let  me  give  my  experience 
for  the  past  year.  We  made  a  good  sowing  of 
Veitch's  Peifection,  Stratagem,  Telegraph,  and 
Huntingdonian  on  tlie  same  date  and  on  the  same 
quarter  of  the  garden.  They  all  did  well  and 
carried  extraordinary  crops,  but  Telegraph  and 
Stratagem,  and  later  on  Huntingdonian,  became 
white  with  mildew,  and  had  to  be  cleared  off  the 
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ground,  whilst  Veitoh's  continued  green  and 
healthy,  and  we  gathered  daily  Peas  of  first-rate 
quality  from  it  for  a  full  month  after  the  others 
were  cleared  away.  Amongst  earlier  sowings,  too, 
Cliampion  of  England  and  Hundredfold  stood  me 
in  good  stead,  while  the  large-podded  varieties 
came  in  with  a  rush  and  were  over  at  once.  For 
late  crops  I  fancy  we  have  nothing  yet  to  equal, 
much  less  surpass,  the  old  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  We 
gathered  good  Peas  from  a  long  row  of  it  in  1881 
till  far  into  November,  commencing  from  the  same 
row  about  the  end  of  August.  The  Peas,  too,  were 
quite  as  large  individually  as  any  I  have  ever  seen 
produced  by  Telephone,  &c.,  though  the  pods  were 
not  so  large.  William  I.  is  a  useful  early  Pea,  but 
not  much  liked  here.  For  early  sowing  Gem  is 
good.  It  crops  well,  and  its  colour  when  cooked 
and  flavour  are  excellent.  My  opinion  is  that, 
good  as  some  of  the  recent  introductions  in  the 
way  of  Peas  are,  we  must  still  look  to  some  of 
our  old  and  well-tried  varieties  to  carry  us  through 
such  a  season  as  the  last  without  a  break  in  the 
supply. — W.  P. 


NEW  AND  GOOD  VEGETABLES. 
Those  who  cultivate  vegetables  considered  to  be 
the  best  twenty  years  ago  under  the  impression 
that  nothing  has  since  been  introduced  to  surpass 
them  are  working  under  great  disadvantages. 
We  all  know  how  names  of  vegetables  have  been 
multiplied,  but  everyone  who  has  given  new  vege- 
tables a  trial  can  readily  assert  that  many  of  them 
possess  merits,  such  as  being  more  prolific,  earlier, 
and  superior  in  table  qualities  to  the  old  varieties. 
Amongst  kinds  deserving  of  special  notice  are  the 
following,  viz.,  American  Wonder  Pea,  a  dwarf 
sort  better  than  Blue  Peter,  Little  Gem,  or  any  of 
that  type.  It  grows  1  foot  in  height,  and  is  very 
prolific  and  good.  Laxton's  Earliest  of  All  Pea  is 
a  good  gain  in  point  of  earliness,  and  Wordsley 
Wonder  as  a  second  early  and  main  crop  Pea  is 
robust  in  constitution,  very  productive,  and  ex- 
cellent in  quality  ;  Duke  of  Albany  is  a  main  crop 
variety  of  the  Telegraph  type,  tall,  prolific,  and 
good  ;  Telegraph,  Telephone,  Stratagem,  and  Pride 
of  the  Market  have  many  equals,  although  all  wlio 
have  grown  them  will  admit  they  are  good, 
and  a  great  gain  on  old  sorts  ;  they  are,  however, 
not  unsurpassable,  especially  in  quality.  Culver- 
well's  Giant  Marrow  is  a  noble  Pea,  the  best  in 
my  opinion  of  all  the  tall-growing  main  crop 
sorts.  Sutton's  Latest  of  All  is  perhaps  the  best 
in  the  late  section  ;  it  is  of  the  Omega  type,  but 
more  prolific  and  excellent  in  quality. 

EuNKER  Be.\ns  are  all  eclipsed  by  Girtford 
Giant,  a  marvel  in  size  and  equally  so  in  produc- 
tiveness and  good  quality.  Amongst  Broad  Beans 
Leviathan  is  the  best  as  regards  size  of  pod,  but 
for  productiveness  I  prefer  the  Improved  Long 
Pod,  a  first-rate  type  of  that  well-known  section, 
and  compared  with  which  the  Windsor  varieties 
are  inferior.  Of  dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  Canadian 
Wonder  stands  out  prominently  as  the  best  for 
open-air  culture,  and  for  forcing  Cooling's  Ne  Plus 
Ultra.  Pragnell's  Exhibition  Beetroot  is  the  hand- 
somest and  best  Beet  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
Argentenil  Asparagus  is  a  wonderful  improvement 
on  the  old  Giant  or  Battersea.  Amongst  Broccoli, 
Veitch's  Self-protecting  Autumn  variety  has  out- 
distanced all  others  ;  indeed,  nothing  better  as  an 
autumn  Broccoli  could  be  desired.  We  began 
cutting  it  in  November  and  it  is  not  over  yet. 
This  is  succeeded  by  Carter's  Early  Mammoth 
spring  white  and  Backhouse's  winter  variety.  Then 
comes  Cooling's  Matchless  and  Sutton's  Queen, 
the  latest  of  all.  The  Aigburth  as  an  exhibition 
Brussels  Sprout  and  Webb's  Jlatchless  as  a 
thoroughly  good  main  crop  variety  deserve  exten- 
sive cultivation.  Chou  de  Burghley  is  a  new  pro- 
duction, of  wliich  its  originator  may  well  be  proud. 
It  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  choice  Cabbage  and 
good  Broccoli.  Webb's  Emperor  is  a  Cabbage  about 
which  one  can  speak  with  confidence.  As  an 
early  sure-hearting  kind  we  have  not  found  any- 
thing to  equal  it.  Sutton's  All  Heart  is  smaller 
and  a  gem.  Winningstad  was  grown  by  us  half- 
a-dozen  years  ago  as  Redbrae's ;  it  is  a  capital 
Cabbage,  belonging  to  the  larger  sort  class.     In 


Cauliflowers  we  'oegin  and  end  the  season  with 
Veitch's  varieties,  the  best  and  earliest  of  all 
being  their  new  Extra  Early,  and  the  last  the 
Autumn  Giant.  Webb's  Mammoth  and  Sutton's 
King  fill  up  the  middle  part  of  the  season  well. 
In  Carrots  the  French  Horn  is  earliest,  but  it  is 
very  short.  Early  Nantes  is  surpassed  by  Biddle's 
stump-rooted  variety ;  I  have,  however,  found  none 
to  surpass  James's  Intermediate  as  a  main  crop  Car- 
rot. The  best  red  Celery  with  us  has  been  Biddle's 
Defiance,  and  amongst  white  sorts  the  Sandringham . 
The  new  American  White  Plume  variety,  if  it  suc- 
ceeds everywhere,  as  it  has  done  here,  will  be  re- 
garded as  a  most  valuable  addition  to  Celeries. 
Of  long  Cucumbers  the  best  is  Tender  and  True, 
and  amongst  shorter  ones  the  Cardiff  Castle,  a 
capital  all-the-year-round  variety.  The  broad- 
leaved  Eatavian  Endive  leaves  nothing  more  to  be 
desired  in  that  class.  Leeks  have  been  added  to, 
but  so  far  we  have  not  found  the  Musselburgh 
surpassed  in  hardiness  or  good  flavour.  Lettuces 
are  improving,  Veitch's  Perfect  Gem  is  a  fine 
Cabbage  sort,  and  so  are  Webb's  Summerhill  and 
Sutton's  Marvel.  Wheeler's  Kingsholm  is  a  fine 
addition  to  tall  growing  sorts. 

Amongst  Onions,  as  a  main  crop  variety  we 
have  found  none  to  equal  Improved  Banbury. 
The  Giant  Zittau  is  very  handsome,  but  a  poor 
keeper.  Walker's  Exhibition  is  a  capital  variety  for 
that  purpose.  Gilbert's  Universal  Savoy  is  sure  to 
take  a  high  position  amongst  this  class  of  winter 
greens ;  it  hearts  well  and  is  extra  good  in  flavour. 
Amongst  Tomatoes,  Hackwood  Park  Prolific  and 
Trentham  Fillbasket  are  good  kinds.  Early  Tur- 
nips, too,  are  vastly  improved  compared  with 
old  sorts.  The  Extra  Early  Milan  should  be 
grown  everjwhere.  This  enumeration  by  no 
means  e.xharsts  the  list  of  new  vegetables  which 
we  have  tried  lately,  but  those  named  have  been 
proved  beyond  doubt  to  be  improvements  on  kinds 
previously  grown.  J.  MuiR. 


DARKNESS  FOR  MUSHROOMS  NOT  NEEDED. 

Mr.  Henshaw,  of  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  is 
considered  to  be  the  most  successful  grower  of 
Mushrooms  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  His 
method  is  the  easiest  and  simplest  with  which  I 
am  acquainted,  and  yet  always  attended  by  boun- 
teous results.  He  does  not  attempt  to  raise  Mush- 
rooms between  the  end  of  May  and  November,  as 
high  temperature  and  insect  enemies  are  against 
raising  a  crop  worth  attention  at  that  season,  but 
he  works  for  a  continuous  crop  between  December 
and  May.  The  Mushroom  house  is  a  lean-to 
wooden  shed,  50  feet  long  by  8  feet  wide,  and 
built  alongside  a  warm  greenhouse.  In  the  roof 
are  three  windows  or  sashes,  2  feet  by  5  feet,  for 
ventilation  and  the  admission  of  light.  Except 
against  direct  sunshine,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
darken  these  windows,  and  Mr.  Henshaw  assured 
me  that  darkness  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  success. 
A  i-inch  hot- water  pipe  from  the  greenhouse  runs 
around  inside  and  some  3  feet  above  the  floor, 
and  by  this  an  equable  temperature  can  be  main- 
tained. The  floor  is  a  common  earthen  one,  level 
and  as  hard  as  the  road.  Mr.  Henshaw  prefers  an 
earthen  floor  to  any  other,  and  insists  that  it  is 
more  natural,  and  that  the  beds  do  better  on  it 
than  they  do  on  wood,  brick,  or  cement  floors. 

The  manure  for  the  beds  is  common  stable 
manure  where  straw  has  been  used  for  bedding. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  it  be  quite  fresh.  When 
received  the  roughest  of  the  straw  is  shaken  out, 
bet  no  attempt  is  made  to  rid  the  manure  of  all 
the  straw  ;  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Henshaw  prefers 
a  good  deal  of  straw  in  it,  and  claims  that  in 
strawy  manure  the  .'pawn  spreads  better  than  it 
does  in  horse  droppings  only  or  in  droppings  and 
loam  mixed.  The  manure  is  thrown  into  a  roomy 
shed  to  preserve  it  from  the  drying  influence  of 
sun  and  wind  or  being  wetted  by  rain,  piled  in  a 
loose  heap,  and  turned  over  every  day  or  two  to 
sweeten  and  to  prevent  it  from  burning.  In 
three  or  four  weeks'  time  it  is  generally  sirbdued 
enough  to  be  in  good  condition  to  introduce  to 
the  Mushroom  house  in  the  form  of  a  bed.  On 
examining  Mr.  Henshaw's  beds,  I  observed  how  I 


very  gritty  the  manure  was,  as  if  it  contained  a 
deal  of  sawdust.  "  So  it  does,"  he  said,  '•  but  that 
does  not  hurt  it  in  the  least.  I  get  part  of  the 
manure  from  the  coal  and  wood  yard  stables,  where 
they  use  a  considerable  amount  of  sawdust  in 
bedding."  The  beds  (or  rather  bed)  are  made  upon 
the  floor,  beginning  at  the  far  end  of  the  house ; 
the  whole  floor  is  covered,  no  room  being  left  for 
a  pathway.  In  spawning,  earthing  and  watering, 
and  gathering  the  crop,  the  men  walk  on  the  top 
oi  the  bed,  taking  care  not  to  step  on  the  bunches 
of  Mushrooms  ;  hence  no  walk  is  necessary.  Three 
beds  are  made  in  a  season  ;  that  is,  the  first  bed 
made  occupies  one-third  of  the  house,  six  week.s 
later  another  bed  or  addition  to  the  first  one  is  made, 
and  five  or  six  weeks  later  the  third  or  last  bed  is 
made,  and  the  house  is  full.  In  making  the  bed 
the  manure  is  introduced,  spread  evenly  over  the 
space  and  some  1  inches  deep,  and  then  trampled 
down  as  firmly  as  possible.  Successive  layers  are 
laid  over  that  and  trampled  as  before  till  the  bed 
is  about  15  inches  thick.  It  the  manure  has  been 
in  proper  condition  and  packed  firmly,  there  is 
not  much  danger  of  its  burning.  In  a  few 
days  the  manure  will  be  likely  to  heat  to  12U°  or 
125°,  and  in  a  few  days  more  to  decline  consider- 
ably ;  as  soon  as  the  heat  descends  to  98°  the  bed 
is  spawned. 

Spawn.  —  Mr.  Henshaw  uses  English  brick 
spawn,  retailed  in  New  York  at  ten  cents  a 
pound.  He  does  not  like  the  French  spawn.  In 
spawning,  he  breaks  the  bricks  into  pieces  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  inserts  them  in  the  surface 
of  the  bed  9  inches  apart  and  i  inches  deep,  fills 
up  the  holes  and  packs  as  firmly  as  before.  From 
spawning  till  bearing  time  is  usually  six  weeks. 
He  also  uses  what  he  calls  "  flake  spawn."  This  he 
gets  by  breaking  the  brick  spawn  into  2-inch  square 
pieces  and  mixing  them  in  a  small  pile  of  gently 
fermenting  manure,  leaving  them  there  for  about, 
three  weeks.  By  that  time  they  are  a  mass  of 
spawn  and  in  proper  condition  for  using  in  the 
beds.  When  flake  spawn  is  used  the  spawn  begins 
spreading  in  the  bed  at  once,  and  a  crop  of  Mush- 
rooms is  secured  two  or  three  weeks  in  advance  of 
what  would  be  the  case  were  ordinary  brick  spawn 
used.  As  soon  as  the  spawn  has  begun  to  run  the 
bed  is  in  proper  condition  to  earth  over.  He  does 
not  use  fine  or  loose  earth,  as  most  growers  do, 
but  fresh  sod  from  a  pasture  turned  grass  side 
down.  The  sods  are  about  2  inches  thick,  brown, 
loamy,  and  packed  np  close  against  each  other. 
He  does  not  use  saltpetre  in  the  soil,  as  the  French 
gardeners  do. 

Watering. — When  the  surface  of  the  bed  gets 
dry  he  waters  it  with  tepid  water.  Also  to  en- 
courage a  moist  atmosphere  he  sprinkles  the  walls 
and  pipes  When  the  beds  begin  to  deteriorate  he 
waters  them  liberally  with  tepid  weak  manure 
water,  and  prefers  for  this  purpose  the  diluted 
drainings  of  the  manure  pUe.-W.  F.,  in  Rural 
iVcJc  Yorker. 


Fungi  as  food  —In  Russia  nearly  all  kinds 
are  not  eaten  indiscriminately  ;  as  much  care  is 
taken  there  as  here,  but  they  eat  a  great  many 
which  we  reject,  and  which  are  not  found  in  this 
country.  When  fresh  they  cook  even  pretty  much 
as  we  do;  they  also  pickle  them.  The  eatable 
kinds  are  found  chiefly  in  woods.  There  is  an 
excellent  and  common  variety  which  grows  under 
Birch  trees.  It  does  not  open,  is  dark  brown,  and 
is  about  the  size  of  a  Walnut.  The  poorer  classes 
do  not  use  our  Mushroom  (Agaricus  campestris)  ; 
they  regard  it  as  unclean,  springing  as  it  does 
from  the  manure  of  animals.  The  salting  and 
pickling  theory  may  get  people  into  trouble. — 
J.  G.  C. 

Saving  Broccoli  seeds,—"  M,  C.  "  (p.  92) 
very  properly  explains  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  securing  Broccoli  seed  true  to  name,  not  that  I 
have  much  to  complain  of  respecting  that  matter, 
but  experience  has  taught  me  that  when  I  get 
hold  of  a  good  variety  it  is  best  to  keep  it  by  sav- 
ing my  own  seed.  I  am  fully  aware  that  it  is  not 
desirable  for  a  gardener  to  attempt  saving  seeds 
of  a  variety  of  subjects  ;  if  he  did,  he  would  soon 
find  his  stock  to  degenerate,  bat  the  saving  of  one 
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or  two  good  things  is  quite  another  matter.  In 
regard  to  Broccoli  as  a  hardy  midseason  sort,  I 
have  always  found  Frogmore  Protecting  reliable, 
and  some  years  ago,  finding  I  had  a  pure  stock  of 
it,  I  selected  a  few  plants  for  seeding.  From  these 
1  obtained  about  half  a  pound  of  seed,  and  from 
that  I  have  for  the  past  five  years  raised  my  stock. 
1  have,  too,  sufficient  seed  to  last  for  five  years 
longer,  as  by  keeping  it  dry  I  have  no  fear  that  it 
will  not  vegetate  equal  to  new  seed.  This  being 
the  case,  I  think  we  might  do  more  in  the  way  of 
saving  seeds  than  is  generally  done.  I  intend  to 
adopt  the  same  plan  with  Model,  for  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion  as  "  JI.  C,"  that  it  is  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  the  late  sorts.  In  colour  the  heads  are 
nearly  as  white  as  those  of  a  Cauliflower. — J.  C.  0. 


temperatures,  together  with  the  mean  or  average 
temperature  of  each  month : — 


Months. 


.Tanuaiy  . . 
February . . 

•March  

April 

May  

June 

.luly 

August 

September 
October  . 
Noveuiber 
December 

Total  for  the  year. 


TEMPERATURE  AND  RAINFALL. 

A  writer  in  The  Garden  remarked  lately  that, 
although  the  temperature  of  last  year  had  been 
above  the  average,  still  various  kinds  of  fruit  had 
not  coloured  so  highly  as  the  same  kinds  in  the 
same  situations  had  done  in  former  years.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  average  temperature  of  1881 
was  above  the  average,  and,  at  this  station  at 
least,  it  was  also  in  excess  of  each  of  the  twenty- 
five  years  which  preceded  it,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  its  record  of  bright  sunshine,  as  ascertained 
at  various  stations,  appears  to  fall  under  that  of 
several  of  the  years  preceding  it,  whose  average 
temperature  fell  under  that  of  1884.  Therefore, 
as  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  bright  sunshine 
being  essential  to  high  colouring  as  well  as  to 
flavouring  of  all  kinds  of  fruit,  the  deficiency  of 
which  your  correspondent  complains  may  possibly 
be  ascribed  to  the  comparative  paucity  of  bright 
sunshine.  It  must,  however,  at  the  same  time  be 
admitted  that  various  varieties  of  fruit,  other  con- 
ditions being  favourable,  are  found  to  colour  well 
under  partial  shade,  more  particularly  if  such 
shade  be  that  of  their  own  foliage.  Taking  the 
last  twenty-six  years  as  a  basis  for  calculation, 
the  average  mean  temperature  of  the  year  in  this 
locality  is  shown  to  be  48'5°,  while  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  1884  is  two  degrees  above 
the  average,  or  ,50-9°,  and  also  slightly  in  excess  of 
each  of  the  twenty-fiveyears  which  precede  it.  The 
approximation  to  it  is  that  of  the  year  18,59,  which 
was  502°,  while  the  lowest  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture was  that  of  1879,  which  was  only  ir>-7°.  The 
highest  maximum  temperature  experienced  at  this 
station  during  the  last  twenty-six  years  was  93°, 
on  July  22,  18G8;  the  next  to  that  was  91°,  on 
August  11,  1884,  and  the  temperature  during  that 
year  never  fell  lower  than  24°,  and  this  depression 
occurred  on  March  21  and  November  24.  The 
greatest  depression  of  temperature  during  the  last 
twenty-six  years  was  3°  below  zero,  on  December 
24, 1860,  while  on  January  7, 18fil,  the  mercury  fell 
to  zero,  and  again  on  January  1,  1867.  The  average 
annual  rainfall  here  is  found  to  be  close  upon  26 
inches  or  2.'i  85  inches,  while  the  average  number 
of  days  in  the  year  on  which  rain  or  snow  fell  is 
156.  The  greatest  annual  rainfall  recorded  here 
during  the  last  twenty-six  years  is  that  of  1872, 
when  it  was  34  64  inches,  and  there  were  200  rainy 
days.  Next  to  that  comes  1860,  with  a  rainfall  of 
332  inches,  and  188  days  on  which  rain,  or  snow 
fell.  The  smallest  annual  rainfall  is  that  of  1864, 
the  rainfall  of  which  was  only  1644  inches  on  89 
days.  Next  to  that  comes  1884,  with  a  rainfall  of 
1741  inches  or  844  inches  under  the  average,  and 
this  fell  during  133  days.  Taking  the  various 
months  for  the  last  twenty-six  years,  the  month 
which  furnishes  the  greatest  amount  of  rainfall  is 
shown  to  be  July,  while  April  furnishes  the 
smallest  amount,  or,  placing  the  months  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  amounts  of  rainfall  they  have 
furnished,  they  stand  thus : — 


■luIy     .. 

October 

September 

November 

December 

June   .. 


08  05  inches 
67-1.5  ,, 
64-39  „ 
63  12  ,. 
61-68  „ 
68-18      ,, 


August 
May 
.Fanuary 
Felu-unry 
M  ar-cli . . 
April    .. 


58  08  inclies 
48  67  ,, 
46  76  „ 
46  62  „ 
44  08  „ 
4-2-38      „ 


Rainfall 


inches 
1-73 
046 
0  99 
0-74 
0  86 

0  83 
2  45 
lis 
230 
2-17 

1  48 
2-24 


17  41 


Wet 
days. 


Max 

temp 


deg. 
56 
63 
68 
63 
80 
81 
87 
91 
79 
63 
69 
53 


Min 
temp 


cleg. 
30 
26 
24 
26 
33 
40 
43 
40 
36 
SO 
24 
26 


Mean 
temp. 


45  0 
40-6 
45  6 
47-5 
6(i-5 
61-0 
61-6 
04  0 
57-5 
47  5 
42  0 
39  6 


Biiri/  St.  Eilmwuls. 


p.  Grieve. 


Garden  Destroyers. 

ENGLISH  OAK  PHYLLOXERA. 

(p.    PUNCTATA.) 

This  insect,  which  not  uncommonly  infests  the 
leaves  of  Oak  trees  in  the  south  of  England,  is  very 
nearly  related  to  that  well-known  and  much- 
dreaded  scourge  in  vineyards  on  the  Continent, 
the  Phylloxera  vastatrix,  but  fortunately  our  Oaks 


The  following  table  shows  for  each  month  in 
884    the    rainfall   and  the  highest  and  lowest 


part  of  Oak  leaf  attacked  by  1*.  punctata  ;  2,  foundress 
surrounded  by  her  eggs  (mag.);  3,  eggs  (unich  mag- 
nified); 4,  gvub  of  small  fly  jrrst  hatched  attacking  a 
Phyllo.\era  (magnified) ;  5,  winged  female  (magnified); 
6,  pupa  (magnified) ;  7,  foundress  (magnified). 


do  not  suffer  at  its  hands,  or  rather  mouths,  to 
anything  like  the  extent  that  Vines  do  when  at- 
tacked by  their  Phylloxera ;  this  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  species  under  consideration  attacking  the 
leaves  only,  and  not  the  roots  as  well :  whereas 
the  Vine  Phylloxera  attacks  both,  but  more  parti- 
cularly the  roots.  One  would  like  to  be  able  to 
speak  of  this  insect  as  the  Phylloxera  of  the  Oak, 
but  unfortunately,  in  one's  way,  there  is  a  species 
ound  on  the  Continent,  but  not  in  this  country 


called  P.  Quercus,  so  that  by  rights  that  species  is 
the  Oak  Phylloxera.  Mr.  Buckton,  in  his  "  Mono- 
graph of  British  Aphides,"  remarks  :  "  It  may  be 
well  said  that  of  all  pestiferous  aphidian  genera. 
Phylloxera  is  the  most  destructive  ;  fortunately  in 
this  country  we  have  felt  no  great  injury  from  the 
only  known  indigenous  species.''  That  our  Oaks 
might  suffer  very  considerably  from  the  attacks  of 
this  insect  were  they  to  become  very  abundant,  is, 
I  think,  very  certain.  I  noticed  a  well-grown  Oak 
last  September  who.^e  leaves  were  changing  colour 
and  falling  at  least  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
before  its  neighbours,  which  had,  I  have  no 
doubt  (though  there  were  no  insects  on  the  leaves, 
owing  to  their  dryness),  from  the  peculiar  appear- 
ance of  the  leaves,  been  attacked  by  this  insect. 
This  tree  must  have  had  its  vitality  considerably 
impaired  to  lose  its  leaves  so  much  sooner  than  its 
neighbours.  And  though  other  causes  might  have 
helped  to  operate  to  this  end,  yet  theremarn  able  way 
in  which  the  leaves  were  changing  colour,  in  spots 
which  gradually  spread  over  the  leaf  in  the  spaces 
between  the  veins  till  they  joined,  led  me  to  regard 
the  Phylloxera  as  the  cause.  It  seems  impossible 
to  suggest  any  means  for  eradicating  this  insect. 
No  insecticide  can  be  used  with  much  effect  on  an 
ordinary  Oak  tree,  although  in  the  cases  of  single 
trees  or  small  clumps,  something  might  be  done 
with  a  garden  engine  or  Hop  washing  machine, 
and  using  a  wash  composed  of  5  gallons  water, 
1  lb.  of  soft  soap,  and  some  tobacco  water,  or  2 
ounces  of  soft  soap  and  2  ounces  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  boiled  in  one  gallon  of  water.  These  in- 
sects, I  believe,  usually  only  infest  the  lower  parts 
of  a  tree  or  low  bushes.  Whe>-e  practicable  the  in- 
fested leaves  should  be  picked  off,  and  this  would 
be  well  worth  while  doing  if  only  a  few  leaves 
were  attacked  in  order  to  prevent  the  pest  spread- 
ing. This  insect  has  fortunately  several  insect 
enemies  ;  the  grubs  of  certain  small  flies  devour 
the  insects  and  the  eggs.  Fig.  4  shows  a  very 
voracious  grub  of  some  small  fly,  which,  though 
only  just  hatched  (in  fact,  it  was  not  entirely 
free  from  the  egg-shell),  had  captured  and  was 
devouring  a  full  grown  Phylloxera.  I  was  exa- 
mining a  leaf  attacked  by  this  insect,  when  I 
came  upon  this  astonishing  example  of  juvenile 
precocity,  and  at  once  took  the  young  monster's 
portrait,  and  it  probably  suffers,  as  most  of  the 
aphides  do,  from  the  attacks  of  parasitic  ich- 
neumons. 

This  Phylloxera  attacks  the  undersides  of  the 
leaves,  and  lives  on  their  juices  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  all  the  aphides  do,  by  piercing  the  skin  and 
sucking  out  the  fluids  through  a  longish  proboscis. 
The  first  time  I  met  with  these  insects  was  on  a 
low-growing  scrubby  Oak  tree,  and  I  noticed  a 
peculiar  spotted  discoloration  of  the  upper  sides 
of  the  leaves.  On  turning  them  over  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  undersides  covered  with  small 
spots  consisting  of  a  number  of  minute  dots, 
which  on  closer  examination  resolved  themselves 
into  the  insect  surrounded  by  its  eggs.  The 
females  deposit  their  eggs  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner  (fig.  2).  Having  taken  up  their  position, 
they  proceed  to  lay  their  eggs  in  a  circular  ring 
round  them  ;  within  this  ring  they  form  another, 
and  again  frequently  a  third,  when  they  are  left 
occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  middle  of  the 
inmost  ring.  Their  eggs  (fig.  3)  are  oval  and 
greenish  in  colour ;  soon  after  they  are  laid 
they  appear  somewhat  wrinkled  ;  this  is  caused 
by  the  rapid  development  of  the  insect 
within.  The  young  larvas  when  first  hatched 
very  much  resembles  the  young  of  other  aphides, 
but  they  soon  assume  a  distinctive  character,  and 
the  rudiments  of  wings  maybe  seen.  After  moult- 
ing four  times  the  insect  becomes  a  pupa  (fig.  6), 
and  eventually  the  winged  insects  (fig.  5)  are  pro- 
duced. In  this  generation  there  are  no  males.  The 
females  lay  eggs,  and  again  the  transformations 
are  gone  through,  and  other  very  similar  winged 
females  only  are  produced.  From  the  eggs  laid 
by  these  are  developed  wingless  individuals,  which 
deposit  a  few  large  eggs,  from  which  the  perfect 
insects  of  both  sexes  issue  without  undergoing 
any  transformations.  The  females  each  lay  one 
large  egg,  from  which  is  hatched  the  female  first 
alluded  to,  who  surrounds  herself  with  eggs,  and 
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so  this  very  extraordinary  series  of  generations  is 
completed.  The  males  and  females  are  wingless 
and  have  no  mouths.  The  foundress,  or  queen 
mother,  who  surrounds  herself  with  eggs,  is 
scarcely  one-sixteenth  or  an  inch  in  length,  and 
is  of  a  flask  like  form,  with  short  legs  and  antenntE, 
the  latter  consisting  of  only  three  joints ;  her 
colour  is  a  pale  transparent  yellow,  irregularly  and 
sparingly  spotted  with  red  ;  the  body  terminates 
in  a  retractile  ovipositor,  with  which  the  insect  can 
easily  place  her  eggs  in  any  position  she  may  de- 
sire. The  eggs  (fig.  3)  are  very  minute,  oval,  and 
of  a  pale  greenish  yellow  colour.  The  pupae  (fig.  6) 
.are  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
aie  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour.  The  winged 
female  (fig.  5)  is  of  about  the  same  length  as  the 
pupa,  and  measures  rather  more  than  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  across  the  expanded  wings.  The  head 
and  thorax  are  brown,  the  latter  being  very  large  in 
proportion  to  the  insect.  The  body  is  greenish. 
The  upper  wings  are  large,  white,  and  rounded  at 
their  tips  ;  the  lower  pair  are  small  and  narrow. 

It  may  be  as  well  here,  perhaps,  to  allude  to 
the  Phylloxera  of  the  Vine — P.  vastatrix — as  it 
is  now  doing  consideraVle  mischief  in  some 
vineries  in  this  country.  Yines  are  so  little  grown 
in  the  open  air  in  England,  that  the  insect  has  not 
much  chance  of  spreading  if  due  care  be  taken  not 
to  introduce  Vines  from  an  infected  locality  into 
a  vinery,  and  there  ought  to  be  little  difficulty  in 
"stamping  out"  this  pest.  Any  Vine  leaves  which 
are  covered  with  small  galls  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  should  be  picked  off  and  burnt. 
If  the  roots  are  attacked,  I  should  recommend  the 
destruction  of  the  Vine  and  the  careful  clearing 
out  of  any  earth  which  may  possibly  contain  any 
of  the  Phylloxera.  In  the  autumn  eggs  are  laid 
by  the  true  females  after  pairing  with  the  males. 
From  these  eggs  in  May  or  June  only  females  are 
hatched,  who  are  known  as  foundresses  or  queen 
mothers.  These  are  frequently  winged  in  warm 
countries,  and  they  attack  the  leaves  and  punc- 
ture them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  grow 
round  them,  forming  a  kind  of  gall  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  some- 
times   a    leaf    may    be    covered    with   two   or 

.  more  of  these  galls,  within  which  the  females 
lay  their  eggs  and  then  die.  The  young  are 
hatched  in  July,  and  at  once  descend  to  the 
ground  and  begin  feeding  on  the  roots.  After 
four  or  five  generations  of  this  subterranean  form, 
some  are  developed  into  pupje,  come  to  the  sur- 
face, and  become  winged  insects.  In  colder 
countries,  such  as  the  greater  part  of  the  Conti- 
nent, the  foundresses  are  not  winged,  but  they  go 
direct  to  the  roots  and  lay  their  eggs  there  after 
passing  through  the  same  number  of  generations 
as  those  descended  from  a  gall-making  foundress. 
They,  like  them,  are  developed  into  winged 
aphides,  which  fly  away  to  other  Vines  and  de- 
posit their  eggs,  from  which  are  produced  the 
true  males  and  females ;  these  are  wingless  and 
without  any  means  of  obtaining  nourishment.  The 
females  each  deposit  a  single  egg  in  some  crack 
or  crevice  of  the  bark ;  from  these  are  produced 
foundresses.  The  Phylloxera  of  the  Vine  is  very 
much  like  P.  punctata  in  general  appearance,  but 

differs  in  many  particulars.  G  8  S. 


being  placed  in  an  unfavourable  light  or  in  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  other  plants  with  which 
they  do  not  harmonise.  There  is  a  great  deal 
more  in  arrangement  than  many  imagine. — B 


Indoor    Garden. 


Aphelandra  aurantiaca  — To  be  seen  to 
the  best  advantage  this  plant  should  be  grown  in 
quantity,  and  when  in  flower  arranged  in  lar-e 
groups  amongst  fine-foliaged  plants,  or  where  its 
richly  coloured  flowers  would  gain  by  contrast 
with  their  surroundings.  A  much-admired  ar- 
rangement in  the  stove  at  Kew  has  been  formed 
by  placing  about  a  score  of  plants  of  A.  auran- 
tiaca, each  bearing  a  good  spike  of  orange-red 
flowers  on  a  small  stage,  the  background  of  which 
is  covered  with  Asparagus  plumosus,  Cissus  por- 
phyrophyllus,  and  PauUinia  thalictrifolia,  interlac- 
ing with  each  other.  A  few  small  white-flowered 
plants  are  placed  here  and  there  amongst  the 
Aphelandras.  The  difference  between  the  latter 
when  thus  arranged  and  when  seen  on  a  shelf  or 
against  the  woodwork  on  a  stage  is  much  greater 
than  one  would  imagine.  One  often  sees  charm- 
ing plants  robbed  of  much  of  their  beauty  through 


PROPAGATING  DOUBLE  PRIMULAS. 
It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  comparatively  few  who 
are  masters  of  the  art  of  propagating  double 
Primulas,  and  it  seems  strange  that,  whilst  some 
strike  them  with  the  greatest  ease,  others  find 
great  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  make  roots. 
The  most  successful  propagator  of  double  Primulas 
I  ever  knew  was  one  who  grew  specimens  of  such 
dimensions  as  probably  do  not  exist  in  England 
at  the  present  time.  They  were  in  12-inch  pots, 
in  which  they  remained  to  my  certain  knowledge 
four  years  without  repotting ;  nevertheless  they 
retained  the  whole  time  the  vigour  and  floriferous- 
ness  of  a  more  youthful  state.  The  amount  of 
flower  which  they  furnished  throughout  the  winter 
was  far  in  excess  of  what  small  plants  occupying 
the  same  space  could  have  supplied.  Only  great 
care  and  much  cultural  skill  can  keep  such  large 
specimens  in  good  health,  and  I  would  not  advise 
intending  growers  of  this  useful  flower  to  go  in 
for  large  plants.  In  a  general  way  G-inch  pots 
are  quite  large  enough.  The  individual  above 
alluded  to  used  to  put  in  the  cuttings  from  the 
middle  of  April  till  the  end  of  May,  quite  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  which  made  roots.  Each  one  was 
inserted  in  a  small  pot  in  fine,  sandy  peat,  and 
here  I  may  remark  that  nothing  but  peat  was 
used  for  these  double  Primulas,  every  portion  of 
it  being  rubbed  through  a  very  fine  sieve,  so  that, 
although  the  compost  was  absolutely  free  from 
lumpy  particles,  it  retained  the  major  portion  of 
its  fibre.  This  was  probably  one  reason  for  the 
plants  doing  so  well,  as  the  tender  fibrous  roots 
found  no  difficulty  in  taking  complete  possession 
of  the  compost,  which,  owing  to  its  naturally 
antiseptic  nature  and  the  large  amount  of  silver 
sand  employed,  remained  in  a  free,  sweet  condi- 
tion. 

After  insertion  the  cuttings  were  "  watered  in,'' 
and  then,  when  all  moisture  had  dried  off  the 
foliage,  they  were  placed  under  bandlights  on 
an  ash  bed,  which  was  warmed  by  means  of  an 
iron  trough,  in  which  water  from  the  boiler  circu- 
lated, so  that  a  constant  moist  bottom- heat  was  se- 
cured. The  greatest  care  was  taken  in  the  watering, 
every  cutting  that  needed  it  being  taken  out 
for  the  purpose  ;  the  glasses  were  removed  for  an 
honr  or  two  every  morning,  turning  them  upside 
down  to  allow  them  to  dry,  and  at  nights  a  little 
air  was  left  on,  and  sometimes  on  dull  mild  days. 
As  soon  as  any  were  seen  to  be  rooted,  they  were 
removed  from  the  handlight,  and  in  a  few  days  to 
a  rather  cooler  and  more  airy  house,  being  shifted 
on  as  5oon  as  the  pots  became  fairly  filled  with 
roots.  In  this  way  successional  batches  of  plants 
were  coming  on,  the  earliest  of  which  began  to 
bloom  at  the  commencement  of  the  winter,  and 
the  latest  gave  a  good  supply  of  flowers  through 
the  spring.  The  old  plants  seemed  to  bloom 
more  or  less  freely  the  year  round. 

As  showing  how  dilficult  it  is  to  lay  down  fixed 
rules  in  any  gardening  matter,  I  may  mention  that 
a  very  successful  propagator  of  double  Primulas 
in  Germany  went  to  work  in  a  very  different  way. 
He  first  set  his  cuttings  on  the  front  shelf  of  a 
warm  house,  and  they  nearly  all  made  roots.  He 
used  to  say  that  too  much  fuss  was  made  about 
striking  double  Primulas.  "  Put  them  in  a  house 
where  they  get  sufficient  warmth,  and  if  they  do 
not  damp  they  will  be  sure  to  make  roots,  and 
they  will  not  damp  if  they  are  not  smothered  up 
under  close  handlight.*.''  That  was  the  principle 
that  guided  him  in  Primula  propagation,  and  the 
good  results  obtained  were  a  sufficient  test  of  its 
soundness.  I  used  to  succeed  very  well  when  the 
pots  were  plunged  in  a  tan  bed  in  the  genial 
atmosphere  of  a  propagating  house.  One  impor- 
tant point  is  to  get  strong  cuttings;  those  taken 
from  weakly  plants  seldom  do  well. 

J.  COENHILL. 


ACACIA  VERTICILLATA. 
Some  years  ago,  when  hard-wooded  plants  were 
more  in  favour  than  at  present,  Australian  Acacias 
were  represented  in  British  gardens  much  more 
numerously  than  we  find  them  now-a-days.  A 
goodly  number  of  the  Acacias  then  in  cultivation 
were,  however,  only  suitable  for  large  conserva- 
tories, in  which,  when  planted  out,  they  could 
have  sufficient  space  for  proper  development,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew. 
Thus  treated,  almost  every  one  of  the  hundreds  of 


Spray  of  Acacia  verticillata. 

Acacias  represented  in  Australia  well  deserved 
the  room  devoted  to  it ;  but  for  pot  cultivation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  climbing  or  slender 
growing  species,  such  as  A.  Riceana,  which  may 
be  treated  as  a  rafter  plant,  the  number  of  really 
useful  garden  Acacias  of  which  we  know  any- 
thing does  not  exceed  half  a  dozen.  These  are 
A.  armata,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  all 
Acacias,  with  a  constitution  like  that  of  a  Bramble, 
and  a  most  accommodating  habit ;  A.  Drummondi, 
a  graceful  and  handsome  plant,  but  not  always 
happy  under  cultivation  ;  A.  obliqua,  a  kind  with 
orbicular  leaves  and  globose  heads  of  deep  yellow 
flowers;  A.  lineata,  a  narrow-leaved  shrubby  kind 
with  globular  flower-heads  ;  A.  pubescens,  and  A. 
dealbata.  The  first  four  species  are  dwarf,  compact 
growers,  and  when  properly  managed  form  pretty 
little  specimens  and  flower  well  planted  in  4-inch 
pots.  About  London  these  four  Acacias  are  com- 
monly grown  by  market  growers  and  managed  in 
the  same  way  as  winter  Heaths  are  treated.  A. 
pubescens  and  A.  dealbata  are  fine-foliaged  plants, 
and  as  such  are  often  used  for  table  and  indoor 
decoration  and  for  sub-tropical  out-of-door  ar- 
rangements in  summer.  They  grow  freely  from 
seeds,  and  in  a  few  months  form  shapely  little 
plants  with  erect  stems  and  handsome  Fem-like 
leaves.  A.  verticillata,  a  flowering  branch  of  which 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  woodcut,  belongs  to 
the  same  set  as  A.  Riceana,  A.  pulchella,  A.  longi- 
folia,  &c.,  which  do  not  flower  well  in  a  small 
state,  but  which  when  grown  on  into  large  bushes 
are  exceedingly  handsome.  This  may  be  effected 
in  pots,  but  in  large  conservatories  better  results 
are  obtained,  and  labour  is  saved  by  planting 
them  out  in  beds  or  borders.  At  the  present  time 
the  temperate  house  at  Kew  is  made  beautiful  by 
the  large  bushes  of  different  species  of  Acacia 
now  in  flower  in  it.  To  anyone  who  has  seen  the 
Kew  Acacias  the  advantage  of  planting  out  over 
pot  culture  is  apparent.  A.  verticillata  has  pale 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  February 
and  March.  B. 

Dumpy  Hyacinths.— I  have  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  dumpy  Hyacinths  this  season, 
for  what  reason  I  know  not.  To  all  appearance 
the  bulbs  were  equal  in  size  and  weight  to  those 
of  previous  years  ;    between  those  forced   into 
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flower  early  and  those  which  have  come  on  in  a 
cool  temperature  there  has  been  no  difference. 
The  flower-spikes  do  not  rise  more  than  4  inches 
or  5  inches  above  the  pot,  and  at  their  tops  is  a 
confused  mass  of  flowers  all  in  a  heap.  This 
dumpiness  is  possibly  caused  by  the  bulbs  being 
insuflioiently  ripened.— J.  C.  C. 


BEGONIAS  FOK  SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN. 
Tnu  latter  part  of  summer  is  usually  a  time  when 
there  is  a  lack  of  subjects  for  greenhouse  decora- 
tion that  remain  for  a  reasonable  period  in  good 
condition,  and  that  at  the  same  time  prove  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  merit  recognition  when  there  is 
a  bounteous  supply  of  flowers  outside.  Plants 
tha',  succeed  in  the  open  air  may  be  recommended 
for  treatment  inside  if  procurable  out  of  season, 
bat  at  a  time  when  they  are  flowering  naturally 
outside  a  repetition  of  similar  subjects  in  the  con- 
servatory seems  at  least  inappropriate  and  as 
much  as  possible  to  be  avoided.  There  are  many 
summer  flowering  greenhouse  plants  that  will  not 
succeed  outside,  and  if  rather  a  large  proportion 
of  these  is  grown  in  preference  to  those  which  are 
hardier  or  more  plentiful,  an  additional  interest 
will  be  secured  and  the  representatives  of  each 
department  will  be  all  the  more  enjoyable  because 
ill  their  proper  place.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
select  a  more  popular  or  useful  class  of  indoor 
plants  to  meet  the  requirements  just  indicated  at 
the  season  named  than  Begonias.  Reference  is 
more  particularly  directed  to  the  tuberous-rooted 
section,  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  succeed  with 
certainty  outside  in  all  seasons  and  localities,  and 
to  a  few  species  and  beautiful  hybrids  that  are 
tolerably  well  known,  but  not  too  widely  culti- 
vated. A  mistake  generally  made  with  Begonias 
for  sumoier  use  is  the  postponement  of  inserting 
cuttings  or  sowing  seeds  until  late  in  spring.  One 
of  the  main  points  is  to  get  them  in  as  early  as  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  growing  cuttings,  and  keep 
the  flower-buds  removed  until  good  plants  are 
formed ;  then  allow  all  the  points  to  flower  to- 
gether. Where  taberous-rooted  seedlings  are  to 
be  raised  no  farther  delay  should  be  allowed  in 
sowing  the  seed  if  this  is  not  already  done.  Roots 
from  one  to  three  years  old  are  very  much  better 
than  young  seedlings,  but  a  few  raised  annually 
help  to  increase  the  stock  and  replace  those  which 
get  too  old  to  be  effective.  Begonia  seeds  are 
amongst  the  smallest  known,  and  they  require 
careful  attention  to  raise  them  successfully.  Well- 
drained  pots  or  pans  of  light  soil  should  be  pre- 
pared, watered,  and  allowed  to  dry  a  little.  The 
seed  should  then  be  evenly  distributed  over  the 
surface  and  covered  with  the  least  amount  of 
soil,  passed  through  a  very  fine  sieve,  or  a  pane  of 
glass  may  be  laid  over  the  top  of  each  pot,  and  kept 
bhaded  in  a  warm  house  nntil  the  seedlings 
appear.  They  should  be  pricked  off  when  large 
enough  to  handle  to  prevent  damping,  which 
usually  soon  begins  if  the  young  plants  are  in  any 
way  crowded. 

TUBBKS  will  now  require  to  be  started  by  being 
shaken  out  of  the  old  soil,  potted  in  smaller  pots, 
and  placed  in  a  little  warmth.  Any  young  shoots 
that  are  to  spare  from  good  varieties  when  begin- 
ning to  grow  form  the  best  of  cuttings,  as  it  is 
always  necessary  for  these  to  have  a  growing  eye 
at  the  base  from  the  first.  B.  weltonensis  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  hybrids  for  general  decora- 
tion in  summer  and  autumn.  Yoang  shoots  from 
the  base  of  old  plants  form  the  best  cuttings,  and 
the  earlier  they  can  be  inserted  the  better.  Old 
tops  of  the  previous  year's  growth  are  useless,  and 
should  be  thrown  away.  If  propagation  be  de- 
ferred until  late  in  spring,  the  chances  are  that, 
although  good  sized  plants  may  be  obtained,  there 
will  be  a  scarcity  of  flowers.  B.  Knowsleyana 
is  an  exceedingly  useful  variety  with  white 
flowers  that  are  produced  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion on  early-struck  plants,  but  they  are  not 
nearly  so  attractive  when  propagated  late.  If 
cuttings  are  inserted  in  small  pots  singly  and 
grown  on  in  a  moderate  temperature,  fine  bushy 
specimens  may  be  secured  to  flower  in  6-inch  or 
7-inch  pots  at  the  latter  part  of  summer.     B. 


Knowsleyana  is  non-tuberous;  the  best  cuttings 
are  young  shoots  from  a  stock  that  has  been  pre- 
viously cut  back.  Growing  plants  should  be  occa- 
sionally pinched  at  the  point  back  to  a  j  oint  cont  ain- 
ing  a  growth-bud,  and  this  will  at  the  same  time 
prevent  them  from  flowering  until  fully  established. 
Equally  attractive  and  of  free-growing  floriferous 
habit  is  B.  ascotensis.  If  I  remember  rightly,  a 
few  years  ago  this  was  brought  prominently  into 
notice.  It  succeeds  admirably  in  France  in  the 
open  air,  but  with  us  it  has  never  been  satisfac- 
tory under  outside  treatment,  as  although  the 
plants  grow  in  favoured  spots,  the  flowers  are  ex- 
tremely poor  and  very  interior  to  those  produced 
under  glass.  I  recommend  inserting  three  cut- 
tingi  in  each  2|-inch  pot,  keep  them  in  a 
close  frame  until  rooted,  and  then  grow  them  on 
without  check  as  one  plant  until  they  are  in  9- 
inch  pots.  Treated  in  this  way,  specimens  8  feet 
high  may  be  secured  that  will  bear  a  profusion 
of  rosy  pink  flowers  throughout  the  summer  and 
autumn.  B.  semperflorens  and  its  varieties  are 
easily  raised  from  seed  or  cuttings  which  require 
a  warm,  shady  position  when  growing.  When  in 
flower  they  may  be  placed  in  the  green- 
house. B.  Dregi  is  a  pretty  dwarf  species  with 
small  white  flowers.  It  has  a  fleshy  root-stock 
and  annual  succulent  stems,  which  form  good  cut- 
tings when  starting  in  spring.  Its  habit  is  very 
compact.  B.  Evansiana  is  a  handsome  tuberous- 
rooted  species,  which  has  flesh-coloured  flowers. 
It  grows  to  a  height  of  2  feet  or  3  feet.  It  has 
reddish  leaves  and  petioles,  which  tend  to  increase 
the  attractiveness  of  the  plant  when  in  flower. 
Another  well-known  species  that  blooms  almost  con- 
tinuously when  planted  out  in  a  warm  greenhouse  is 
B.  fuchsioides.  It  is  rather  singular  that  this  plant 
never  seems  to  succeed  in  pots.  Occasionally  a 
well-flowered  specimen  of  it  may  be  seen,  but  why 
all  other  Begonias  grow  and  bloom  in  pots  as  well 
or  better  than  they  do  anywhere,  and  this  one  does 
not,  is  at  least  somewhat  strange.  It  is  one  of 
those  subjects  that  seem  specially  fitted  for  plant- 
ing out  and  training  up  a  pillar  in  the  conserva- 
tory, where  it  will  attain  a  height  of  12  feet  or 
more  if  there  is  room.  Its  only  cultural  require- 
ments are  an  occasional  tying  in  of  the  branches 
rather  loosely  and  plenty  of  water,  with  the  slight 
shade  usually  afforded  flowering  plants  in  summer. 
In  winter  but  little  water  should  be  given  it,  only 
just  sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  a  little  moist. 

Varieties  or  the  B.  Rex  type  are  admir- 
able for  planting  amongst  Ferns,  or  in  any  shady 
place  in  the  greenhouse  or  cool  fernery  where 
plenty  of  moisture  can  be  given  to  them.  They 
seem  to  succeed  here  better  than  in  more  heat, 
and  although  grown  principally  for  their  orna- 
mental leaves,  their  flowers  are  by  no  means  un- 
attractive. Greenhouse  Begonias  are  nearly  all 
of  a  vigorous-growing  habit  and  require  plenty  of 
pot  room,  good  soil,  and  copious  supplies  of  water, 
particularly  when  growing,  as  they  should  be 
from  this  time  until  after  midsummer.  The  fore- 
going is  a  selection  recommended  for  their  gene- 
ral good  qualities  and  floriferous  habitat  a  certain 
season,  which  has  been  already  indicated. 

J.G.  K. 


Daffodils  for  forcing. — Perhaps  a  few 
notes  on  the  forcing  of  Scilly-grown  bulbs  may  be 
interesting.  They  are  a  great  gain  In  point  of 
earliness.  "  C.  R.  S.  D."  questions  if  this  is  a 
desideratum,  "  Everyone  to  his  taste,"  must  be 
the  answer.  I  would  rather  have  a  pure  white 
Polyanthus  Narcissus  on  my  study  table  than  the 
largest  bouquet  of  Chrysanthemums.  The  bulbs 
which  we  potted,  if  put  alongside  those  of  the 
Hollanders,  would  not  be  the  victors  in  regard  to 
appearance.  But  the  number  of  flowers  on  the 
bonch  was  as  large  on  the  average  as  any  I  have 
seen.  Frequently  there  were  thirteen  flowers  of 
Jaune  Supreme  in  one  cluster,  and  when  the 
sheath  was  torn  away,  so  that  they  could  spread 
oat,  anything  more  pleasing  in  a  small  glass 
would  be  well-nigh  impossible.  This  variety  was 
the  strongest  and  the  most  floriferous  ;  others  of 
the  Tazetta  family  that  were  noteworthy  were  the 
Scilly  White,  Queenj  Victoria,   Gloriosus,  Grand 


Soleil,  and  Lord  Canning.  The  Orange  Phccnix 
also  forces  well.  Bat  my  favourite  amongst  all 
that  have  flowered  as  yet  is  La  Favorite.  The  cup 
is  a  bright  canary  and  the  perianth  pure  white.  It 
is  a  most  distinct,  chaste,  and  delicate  flower. 
When  it  becomes  cheaper  it  will  be  extremely 
popular — M.  C. 

6321.-  SclUa  taurica.— Allow  me  to  inform 
"  Ruby  "  that  I  had  half  a  dozen  bulbs  of  this 
Squill  last  autumn  from  the  New  Plant  &  Bulb 
Co.,  at  Colchester,  five  of  which  are  now  very 
prettily  in  flower  in  a  pot  in  my  greenhouse.  It  is 
a  true  Squill,  of  rather  a  deeper  shade  of  blue  than 
S.  bifolia,  which  it  resembles  in  shape,  but  I  think 
produces  more  flowers  on  the  head  than  that  well- 
known  variety,  one  of  my  stems  having  as  many 
as  eleven  flowers.  It  has  also  conspicuous  anthers 
of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  which  form  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  deep  blue  flower. — W.  E.  G. 

Seneclo  Ghieebreghtl.— This  Mexican 
Composite  is  annually  one  of  the  most  stately  and 
attractive  of  greenhouse  plants,  which  it  generally 
is  when  in  flower  about  this  season,  and  it  is  also 
well  worthy  of  culture  for  its  use  in  sub-tropical 
gardening  in  summer,  its  leaves  being  deep  green, 
nearly  18  inches  in  length,  and  about  half  as  much 
in  breadth.  Its  flowers,  which  are  orange-yellow, 
are  produced  in  large  terminal  heads  about  a  foot 
across.  After  the  first  flowering  three  or  four 
side  growths  are  produced,  but  these  seldom  are 
so  strong  as  the  first  central  shoot.  They,  how- 
ever, make  good  cuttings,  and  if  rooted  in  a  close 
frame  in  summer  form  fine-foliaged  plants  for  deco- 
ration the  following  winter,  but  they  must  not  be 
expected  to  flower  the  first  year.  If  allowed  to  grow 
as  a  single  stem  and  can  be  induced  to  bloom 
when  about  3  feet  high,  the  best  results  are 
attained,  as  at  that  height  they  are  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  Propagation  may  also  be 
effected  by  root  or  stem  cuttings.  This  plant  is 
far  too  seldom  seen.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  thriving 
in  any  rich  loamy  soil  if  well  supplied  with  water. 
It  succeeds  in  a  cool  house  or  placed  outside  in 
summer,  and  only  requires  to  be  kept  from  frost 
in  winter  until  the  flower-heads  are  seen,  when 
removal  to  a  slightly  warmer  position  in  the 
greenhouse  hastens  their  growth  and  insures  full 
development. — Beta. 


EUCHARIS  DISEASE  AND  ITS  TREATMENT 

"J.  S.  W."  asks,  "Is  this  disease  a  fiction,  or  is 
there  really  a  disease  of  the  destructive  nature  so 
frequently  heard  of  ?"  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have 
suffered  severely  from  it  during  the  past  two 
years.  I  commenced  about  sis  years  ago  with 
eighteen  fine  bulbs ;  with  them  I  made  up  two 
specimen  plants,  putting  nine  bulbs  in  each  pot 
(soil  old  loam  and  cow  manure,  with  a  liberal  ad- 
mixture of  coarse  sand)  and  placed  them  on  a 
mild  bottom-heat,  giving  during  the  growing  sea- 
son once  a  week  weak  guano  water,  and  there  they 
did  remarkably  well,  throwing  up  fine  spikes  of 
bloom  three  times  during  the  year,  standing  in 
the  midst  of  luxuriant  foliage — the  admiration  of 
all  who  saw  them.  After  two  years  I  divided  them 
and  made  up  four  specimens,  giving  the  same 
soil  and  treatment  and  meeting  with  similar 
success  ;  at  the  same  time  I  worked  on  the  small 
bulbs  by  very  liberal  treatment,  and  at  the  end  of 
four  years  I  found  myself  in  possession  of  six  fine 
plants  giving  bloom  nearly  the  year  round.  Now, 
two  years  ago  last  November  I  had  two  of  the 
finest  plants  in  bloom.  My  employers  were  told  that 
they  would  stand  well  in  the  conservatory  daring 
their  blooming  period  ;  to  this  I  strongly  objected, 
but  in  it  they  were  placed.  Again  in  the  following 
February  two  more  were  also  in  flower  and  they 
bad  also  to  go  in  it,  and  so  on  until  all  the  plants 
had  passed  through  the  conservatory ;  but  I 
should  say,  previous  to  going  in  it  they  were  taken 
and  placed  on  the  stage  in  the  stove,  and  from 
there  to  an  intermediate  house;  in  each  they 
passed  some  days  so  as  to  harden  them  and  enable 
them  to  stand  the  temperature  of  the  conserva- 
tory, which  was  kept  as  near  as  possible  at  50°. 
After  flowering  they  were]  brought  back  to  their 
old  quarters  by  degrees.    But  from  that  day  they 
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got  weaker  and  weaker,  no  matter  what  was  done 
for  them.  I  therefore  decided  to  take  them  out 
and  repot  them.  I  found  in  each  pot  fine  large 
bulbs  and  fairly  well  rooted,  but  on  the  roots 
I  observed  some  rusty  spots,  which  struck  me 
as  being  not  quite  right.  I  therefore  washed 
them  well  In  clear  warm  water  before 
potting  them  again,  which  done,  I  repotted  them 
in  old  fibrous  loam  and  old  cow  manure,  with  a 
liberal  admixture  of  very  coarse  sand  and  fine 
charcoal,  and  replaced  them  on  a  mild  bottom- 
heat,  giving  a  moderate  watering  with  tepid  water. 
In  the  course  of  four  or  five  weeks  they  CDmmenced 
to  throw  up  their  flower-spikes  as  numerous  as 
ever,  but  a  considerable  deal  weaker,  and  the 
flowers  were  very  small  compared  with  the  former 
ones  and  with  scarcely  a  leaf  on  them. 

After  flowering  I  gave  them  a  short  rest,  giving 
no  water.  I  again  tried  to  start  them,  but  to  no 
purpose  ;  they  only  sent  up  here  and  there  a  leaf, 
and  bearing  on  them  the  same  rusty  marks  which 
I  had  previously  noticed  on  the  roots  when  I  exa- 
mined them  on  the  firot  occasion  and  when  I  had 
them  washed.  I  had  in  the  meantime  obtained  a 
fresh  lot  of  bulbs,  which  I  had  placed  somewhat 
near  the  sick  ones,  and,  to  my  surprise,  I  so  on  noticed 
signs  of  their  going  back  also.  I  watched  them 
closely  and  had  them  removed  to  another  part  of 
the  house,  but  the  rusty  spots  soon  appeared  on 
their  leaves,  and  they  quickly  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  older  ones. 

Now,  what  to  do  I  did  not  know.  I  had  tried 
everything  I  could  think  of  to  promote  healthy 
growth.  I  at  last  determined  to  shake  them  out 
once  more  and  have  another  examination.  On 
doing  this,  I  found  the  roots,  bulbs,  and  leaf-stems 
(leaves  there  were  none)  covered  with  the  same 
rusty  spots  that  I  had  observed  on  the  roots  pre 
viously.  1  was  now  satisfied  that  these  spots 
were  the  cause  of  my  failures.  The  question  then 
was,  what  would  arrest  these  spots,  which  had 
eaten  some  depth  into  the  bulbs,  and  not  destroy 
the  bulbs  outright.  I  resolved  to  wash  them  in 
warm  water  to  clear  all  the  soil  off  and  make  a 
close  examination.  After  doing  so,  I  made  up 
the  following  mixture  :  Fir-tree  oil,  one-eighth  of 
a  pint  to  a  gallon  of  warm  rain  water,  adding 
about  a  pi  at  of  Tobacco  water.  Then  I  thoroughly 
washed  roots,  leaf-stems,  and  bulbs  in  it,  using  a 
scrubbing  brush  to  the  latter.  I  allowed  them  to  lie 
on  a  bench  about  an  hour  before  potting  them  this 
time.  I  used  the  following  soil,  viz. :  loam,  peat,  and 
leaf-mould  in  equal  parts,  adding  coarse  sand  freely 
I  placed  three  bulbi  closely  in  a  pot  and  put 
them  back  to  their  old  quarters,  giving  a  moderate 
watering  with  tepid  water.  One  by  one  they 
quickly  commenced  to  push  up  their  leaves,  and 
out  of  the  whole  I  have  but  four  showing  any 
sigas  of  weakness,  and  these  I  have  removed. 
The  rest  are  growing  vigorously,  and  promise  soon 
to  be  as  fine  as  ever,  I  attribute  the  mischief  to 
their  being  placed  in  the  conservatory.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  plan  followed  by  "J.  S.  W."  of 
growing  them  constantly  in  a  warm  stove  is  the 
only  safe  one,  and  one  from  which  I  will,  if 
possible,  never  depart.  I  have  seen  them  years 
ago  grown  on  the  cool  resting  system,  but  they 
did  not  long  remain  in  health  ;  in  fact,  in  some 
places  they  died  out  entirely.  I  am  also  satisfied 
that  the  disease  here  stated  is  highly  contagious. 
"  J.  S.  W."  will,  I  think,  freely  admit  that  Eacharis 
disea'ie  has  been  no  fiction  with  me.  P.  W. 


SSORT  NOTES.— INDOOR. 


Primula  obconlca.-  This  is  a  v.iluable  acquisitioo, 
being  easy  to  cultivate  and  Dearly  always  iu  flower.  A 
moist,  shady  house  suits  it  e.xactly.  In  habit  it  closely  re- 
aembles  P.  coitusoides.  It  produces  umbels  of  beautiful 
p  le  lilac  flowers,  which  when  fading  becooje  nearly  white. 
—J.  C.  C. 

Hoya  carnosa.— "W.  J.  T."  says  he  has  a  plant  of 
this  Hoya  in  his  greenhouse,  in  which  the  thermometer 
has  been  as  low  as  40^.  We  have  at  the  present  time  two 
larse  plants  in  the  conservatory,  one  on  a  wire  balloon 
trellis  and  one  trained  to  the  wall  between  the  front  lights  ; 
it  covers  about  9  feet  of  trellis  work,  and  flowered  well  last 
season  ;  in  fact,  it  has  one  flower  open  now,  although  the 
thermometer  has  been  as  low  as  the  freezing  point.— \V,  G., 
Dayle^oTd  Hilt,  Chipping  Norton. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


LEBANON  CEDAES IN  ENGLAND. 

Ix  Woorls  and  Forests  for  October  last  (p.  C67)  I 
uotice  the  remarks  of  "  W.  G.,"  in  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  his  keen  ap- 
preciation of  its  charm  and  grandeur  at  Pains 
Hill,  Warwick  Castle,  and  elsewhere.  Of  these 
grand  old  monarchs,  wliich  would  of  course  be 
attractive  anywhere,  it  may  be  said  that  both  at 
Pains  Hill  and  Warwick  it  so  happens  that  in  each 
case  there  is  a  main  group,  and  also  that  each 
of  these  occupies  positions  peculiarly  favourable 
to  general  effect.  At  Pains  Hill  the  special  trees, 
some  five  or  sis  in  number,  stand  well  apart  on  a 
piece  of  fairly  high  table-land,  forming  a  spacious 
open  lawn  near  the  old  mansion.  The  trees  at 
Warwick,  apparently  a  somewhat  younger  group, 
grow  close  up,  and  cover  the  west  end  of  the 
castle,  standing  on  a  steep  grassy  slope  open  to 
the  pleasure  ground  on  the  west  and  overhanging 
the  Avon  on  the  south.  The  view  of  these  vigo- 
rously healthy  trees,  seen  from  the  pleasure 
ground,  backed  up  by  the  castle  with  its  round 
and  ancient  towers,  is  very  effective ;  but 
the  view  as  seen  from  the  bridge,  with  the 
great  flat  table-like  branches  of  the  Cedars 
overhanging  the  river,  together  with  the  water- 
mill,  forming  part  of  the  castle  building  and 
rising  directly  out  of  the  stream,  presents  a  fea- 
ture of  picturesque  beauty  exceedingly  rare.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  here  there  is  a  remark 
able  group  of  some  five  or  six  Larch  trees,  growing 
on  the  same  steep  southerly  bank  close  to  the 
Avon.  In  speaking  of  an  ordinary  group  of  Larch 
trees  one  is  apt  to  think  of  a  set  of  tall  branch- 
less upright  stems,  with  a  greater  or  less  tuft  of 
small  branches  at  the  top.  The  Larches  in  this 
cise  cannot,  however,  be  justly  so  described,  for 
they  are,  or  recently  were,  in  perfect  health  and 
apparently  cceval  with  the  neighbouring  group 
of  Cedars.  The  outside  trees  of  the  group,  stanc'- 
ing,  as  they  do,  well  apart,  are  furnishci  with 
branches  from  the  ground  upwards,  their  huge 
limbs  here  and  there  resting  on  the  ground.  It 
must,  nevertheless,  be  admitted  that  handsome 
though  it  be  when  fully  developed,  the  Larch, 
whether  in  youth  or  in  age,  can  never  compare 
with  the  Cedar,  either  in  statelinesss  of  growth 
or  picturesqueness  of  aspect.  Yet  such  a  group 
of  Larches  as  the  one  in  question — a  mountain- 
loving  tree  thus  thriving  in  a  stifling  southern 
valley — is  an  object  of  greater  rarity  than  would 
be  a  like  number  of  Cedars  in  a  similar  situation. 
Looked  at  as  a  tree,  a  rugged  Cedar  maimed  and 
slightly  past  its  best  will  always  be  regarded  as  a 
king  amongst  trees.  Entertaining,  therefore,  this 
high  opinion  of  the  Lebanon  Cedar  as  an  ornamen- 
tal tree,  I  confess  to  experiencing  a  little  startled 
interest  in  the  following  quotation  :  "  Where  are 
the  Cedars  that  planters  now-a-days  mean  to  be 
queath  to  generations  yet  to  come  ?  One  may 
travel  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  these 
islands  and  meet  with  very  few  young  Cedars  of 
Lebanon." 

In  consequence  of  this  expressed  apprehension 
regarding  this  Cedar,  and  partly  also  with  a  view 
to  refresh  my  own  memory,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  inquiry  being  one  of  some  pablic  interest,  it 
might  throw  some  light  on  the  debatable  question 
if,  within  the  scope  of  my  own  individual  opera- 
tions, I  made  inquiry  in  quarters  where  I  had 
been  formerly  employed  as  to  the  outcome  of 
the  advice  which  I  had  myself  often  given — that 
is,  the  desirableness  of  making  much  freer  use 
of  this  Cedar  as  an  ornamental  tree,  by  planting 
it  in  groups  of  greater  or  less  extent  with  occa- 
sional single  trees  in  parks  and  woodlands  as  well 
as  in  grounds  nearer  home. 

In  thus  frequently  pressing  my  plea  on  behalf 
of  the  Lebanon  Cedar,  I  cannot  say  that  I  never 
piped  to  deaf  ears,  or  that  my  advice  and  influence 
always  carried  with  it  convincing  power  and  ready 
acquiescence.  I  am,  nevertheless,  thankful  to 
have  been  the  humble  instrument  of  introducing 
into  a  few  widely  different  localities,  as  the  fol- 
lowing statements  will  show,  no  inconsiderable 


number  of  this  magnificent  tree,  which  in  future 
years  will  greatly  enhance  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  the  scenery  of  which  they  will  form  a  part.  As 
the  result  of  my  enquiry,  though  a  very  limited 
one,  I  have  been  kindly  favoured  with  the  follow- 
ing replies,  and,  bearing  in  mind  that  this  is  but 
one  amongst  many  efforts  of  a  similar  kind  carried 
on  by  those  who,  like  myself,  have  long  been  oc- 
cupied in  the  very  pleasant  operation  of  tree  plant- 
ing, it  does,  therefore,  seem  to  me,  looking  at  the 
matter  as  a  whole,  that  there  is  but  small  risk  of 
failure  either  of  heirs  or  claimants  to  the  kingly 
honours  of  the  present  generation  o£  Cedars.  I 
may  remark  here  that  I  have  throughout  in  speak- 
ing of  this  Cedar  disregarded  the  botanical  dis- 
tinction between  the  Lebanon  and  the  Atlantic, 
accepting  both  as  alike  good.  To  the  following 
correspondence  I  have  added  such  remarks  as  may 
help  to  convey  some  notion  of  the  variable  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  climate  in  which  the  Cedars  in 
question  are  growing,  and  with  a  view  also  of 
drawing  attention  to  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  fall  success  in  some  cases  and  comparative 
failure  in  others. 

In  the  following  list  is  enumerated  the  twelve 
places  at  which  I  have  made  recent  inquiries  re- 
specting the  Cedars  I  have  planted,  and  the  num- 
ber of  trees  plantei  at  each  place  ;  — 

No. 

1  The  Heath _        24 

2  Kynsham  Hall 120 

3  Possingworth       210 

4  Brambletye  50 

5  Irapney  . .  ..         . .         . .  12 

6  Wadburst  Park ]50 

7  Canford  Manor     ..         ..         ]5) 

S  H  -ssoliury 1(0 

9  Rousdon 50 

10  Harrow  We  Id  Talk 24 

1 1  Park  Place . .         .  2i6 

12  Kagley  Hall  ..        100 

1216 
Appended  are  extracts  from  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived on  the  subject :  — 

"  T/ie  Heath,  Leirjhtim  Bu:zard. 
"  We  have  here  twenty-four  Cedars  of  Lebanon 
planted  in  1865.     The  tallest  is  now  ,S2  feet,  and 
the  average  height  of  the  others  is  about  25  feet. 
—William  Maesdox,  gardener." 

The  natural  subsoil  consists  of  what  is  known 
here  as  tlie  Bedford  sand,  covered  with  a  varying 
depth  of  peat  and  a  surface  growth  of  heather. 

"  Ej/nskam  Hal!,  near  Witni'i/,  Oxoii. 
"  Enclosed  are  replies  to  the  queries  you  put 
regarding  the  Cedars  planted  here  under  your 
direction.  There  are  120  on  the  estate  planted  in 
the  year  1867.  The  tallest  is  about  31  feet,  and 
girths  at  3  feet  from  the  ground  3  feet  3  inches. 
The  average  height  is  about  30  feet,  and  average 
girth  at  3  feet  from  the  ground  is  2  feet  8  inches. 
AH  the  plants  are  looking  well  and  in  vigorous 
growth,  especially  around  the  lake  and  in  the 
pinetum  near  the  north  lodge.  The  soil  is  good, 
moderately  sheltered,  and  surrounded  by  wooded 
heights.— J.  Mason." 

"  Possingn-orth  Manor,  C ross-in-Hand . 

"  On  the  Waldron  Drive  there  are  fifty-nine 
Cedars  ;  the  tallest  is  36  feet,  and  girths  at  5  feet 
from  the  ground  3  feet  6  inches.  The  average 
height  of  the  rest  is  33  feet.  The  above  were 
planted  in  1865.  On  the  public  road  from  the 
IJckfield  Lodge  to  the  Cross-in-Hand  Lodge  there 
are  eighty  Cedars  of  the  average  height  of  26  feet, 
and  on  the  same  road,  but  less  thriving,  owing  to 
the  shade  of  some  old  Beech  trees,  there  are 
twenty-six  more.  In  continuation  right  and  left 
of  the  same  road,  extending  from  the  Cross-in- 
Hand  Lodge  and  upwards  through  Baker's  Com- 
mon, there  are  forty-five  more  Cedars  of  the 
average  height  of  20  feet.  These  three  latter  lots 
were  planted  in  1869,  making  in  all  210.— Ale.\, 
Rbid,  gardener." 

Possingworth  occupies  an  elevated  site,  open  to 
the  south  and  south-west,  but  well  sheltered  on 
the  north  and  east  by  extensive  Fir  woods  with 
mixed  plantations  of  younger  growth  on  the  west. 
The  subsoil  of  the  higher  portions  of  the  park 
where  the  Cedars  are  growing  varies  in  parts  from 
a  good  sound  loam  to  the  less  fertile  Sussex  sand- 
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stone  gravel,  covered  with  a  peaty  soil  of  unequal 
depth. 

"  BraiiihUtye,  East  Qrinatead. 

"  The  number  of  Cedars  planted  was  fifty,  con- 
sisting of  Cedrns  atlantica.  Some  have  not  suc- 
ceeded and  others  have  got  over-grown.  Those 
that  were  not  crowded  have  done  fairly  well.  Ten 
of  the  tallest  are  from  25  feet  to  30  feet,  and  the 
largest  girth  near  the  ground  is  3  feet. — Saml. 
Jenks,  gardener." 

Brambletye  is  situated  on  an  elevated  southern 
spur  of  one  of  the  Sussex  hills,  and  much  exposed 
to  the  south  and  west.  The  Cedars  were  planted 
in  1868. 

"  Imjmey,  Broiticich. 

"  There  were  twelve  Cedars  planted  here  in  187.1 
The  four  tallest  are  now  16  feet  in  height,  and  as 
much  across  the  branches.  The  rest  are  from 
6  feet  and  upwards.  The  latter  were  planted  in 
very  unfavourable  situations,  and  all  the  plants 
were  small. — Eichd.  Parker,  gardener.'' 

"  Win/hnrst  Pari,  Hatrkhnrist. 

"  The  number  of  Cedars  planted  here  in  1876 
was  150.  Part  of  these  are  C.  atlantica.  In  the 
matter  of  growth  I  do  not  see  much  difference  be- 
tween the  two  kinds.  The  tallest  is  now  19  feet 
with  a  girth  stem  1  foot  from  the  ground  of  1  ',i 
inches.  The  average  height  of  the  rest  is  16  feet. — 
G.  BuDD,  Gardener.' 

The  situation  is  an  elevated  ridge  on  one  of  the 
Susses  hills  and  much  exposed.  The  soil  in  fairly 
good  and  was  deeply  trenched. 

"  Canford  Manor,  Wimhorne. 

"  The  Cedars  planted  in  1875  by  your  directions 
on  the  hill  have  done  very  well,  but  so  far  they  do 
not  make  much  show,  as  they  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  grow  to  any  great  size.  All  evergreen  trees 
are  sure  to  do  well  in  this  place,  as  the  soil  is  so 
much  in  their  favour.  I  think  the  number  of 
Cedars  planted  was  about  150;  average  height 
about  15  feet. — Wimboese." 

The  hill  in  question  is  not  very  elevated  ;  the  soil 
is  good,  and  the  surroundings  well  wooded. 

"Hassohury,  Biikop's  Stortforil. 

"  As  regards  the  Cedars  here,  you  will  remember 
the  year  they  were  planted  (1876) ;  they  have  cer- 
tainly done  very  well.  There  are  twelve  of  the 
average  height  of  L'8  feet,  and  the  girth  at  1  foot 
from  the  ground  is  3  feet  6  inches,  with  a  branch 
extension  of  20  feet.  In  the  park  there  are  eighty- 
five  of  the  average  height  of  27  feet,  and  the  girth 
near  the  ground  averages  about  30  inches.  The 
tallest  tree  is  29  feet."  ? 

The  situation  of  Hassobury  is  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion and  the  soil  a  deep  gravelly  loam. 

" -Rjjusdoti,  Lyme  Regis. 

"  There  are  about  twenty  Cedars  right  and  left 
of  the  approach  road  from  the  north  lodge,  rang- 
ing from  6  feet  to  13  feet  in  height,  and  from  10 
inches  to  21  inches  in  girth.  The  best  Cedars  are 
those  which  get  most  shelter ;  where  they  are  ex- 
posed they  have  failed.  There  are  a  good  few 
about  the  place. — J.  Ollebhead,  Gardener." 

I  believe  fifty  was  the  actual  number  planted, 
and  the  period  of  planting  was  1875.  The  Eousdon 
mansion  occupies  a  position  in  the  park  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  and  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  edge  of  a  precipitous  sea  clifiE 
500  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  no  surprise  that  at  this  elevation  and  in  parts 
of  the  park  still  higher  certain  of  the  Cedars  less 
specially  protected  from  the  fierce  sea-side  winds 
should  have  seriously  failed.  Few  trees  are  good 
sea-side  trees,  and  least  of  all  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon  in  a  young  state. 

"  Harrow  Weald  Pari,  Sianmore. 
"I  have  been  looking  over  my  small  property  and 
counted  about  twenty-four  Cedars,  which  were 
planted  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  half  of  Cedar 
of  Lebanon  and  half  Atlas  Cedar.  The  largest  is 
now  about  25  feet  high  and  17  feet  through  the 
lower  branches,  and  33  inches  in  girth.  These  were 
planted  in  a  light  gravelly  loam.  Those  which  were 
planted  in  our  stiff  clay  have  not  grown  so  rapidily, 
and  are  not  higher  than  16  feet  to  18  feet,  but  are 
strong  healthy  trees.  As  regards  commercial  value, 


I  never  heard  of  English  Cedar  being  appreciated, 
and  a  couple  of  specimen  logs  from  Ireland  proved 
to  be  light  and  porous,  more  like  Poplar  or  Horse 
Chestnut. Ti  There  are,  however,  two  sorts  imported 
which  are  of  considerable  value.  One  is  the  hard 
pencil  Cedar  from  Florida,  which  never  grows  to 
any  size  without  being  defective  or  rotten  at  the 
heart.  A  [few  logs  will  scent  a  whole  warehouse, 
and; from  this  cause  botanists  have  no  doubt 
termed  it  "'odorata."  The  other  sort  (probably  the 
virginiana)  grows  in  Honduras,  Mexico,  and'Cuba, 


The  situation  of  Park  Place  is  elevated,  over- 
looking the  river  Thames  on  the  west,  and 
abundantly  wooded.  The  subsoil  is  chalk,  covered 
with  a  variable  depth  of  strong  loam.  The  more 
recent  planting  of  the  226  Cedars  has  been  con- 
tinued at  intervals  over  a  series  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  years,  and  extends  over  an  area  of  several 
hundred  acres  of  park  and  pleasure  ground.  On 
this  ancient  site,  once  the  residence  of  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  there  are  a  considerable  number 
of  Cedars  of  various  ages,  from  50  to  100  years 


An  old  Tamarisk  in  the  desert. 


and  is  of  a  much  softer  texture  and  of  a  faint 
reddish  tint.  The  logs  are  chiefly  12  inches  to 
18  inches  in  thesquare,  and  generally  fairly  sound.  It 
is  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  cigar  boxes, 
sometimes  for  furniture,  and  also  for  rowing  and 
wager  boats,  being  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent, 
lighter  than  Mahogany.  The  hot  countries  named 
seem  to  produce  better  Cedar  wood  than  is  grown 
in  our  cold  latitude. — Alexander  Sim." 

"  Park  Place,  near  Henley-on-Thames. 
"  I  have  just  completed  the  list  of  Cedars  planted 
here  during  the  time  Mr.  Noble  has  been  at  Park 
Place,  and  the  exact  number  is  226.  There  are 
two  dozen  more  to  be  planted. — George  Stan- 
ton, Gardener." 


old,   with  a  few   magnificent  examples  of  still 
greater  age. 

"  Jiaghy  Hall,  Alcester. 

"  Respecting  the  Cedars,  I  believe  there  were 
100  planted  on  Deerings  Hill — that  is  the  place 
you  mention.*  Out  of  this  number  there  are 
seventy  existing,  but  they  do  not  exceed  9  feet  in 
height.  The  Larch  and  Spruce  in  the  same  plan- 
tation are  now  1 2  feet  to  20  feet  in  height.  There 
were  many  more  planted,  but  they  make  small 
progress.  Planted  in  1876. —  Charles  Slade, 
Gardener." 

Looking  at  the  favourable  surroundings  of 
Ragley,  this  is  a  disappointing  report,  for  if  suo- 


**,  A  new  gardener  haa  oome  aince. 
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less  might  anywhere  have  been  reckoned  upon  one 
would  have  said,  "  Surely  this  is  the  place. "  The 
mansion  is  situated  on  the  apex  of  a  green  knoll, 
or  rather  hill,  surrounded  by  broad  acres  of  rich 
pasture  and  woodland,  where  both  trees  and  Grass 
seem  to  luxuriate  in  more  than  ordinary  health 
and  vigour,  and  Deerings  Hill  forms  part  of  this 
land  of  promise.  Seeing  there  is  no  apparent 
natural  cause  to  account  for  this  unsatisfactory 
growth  of  the  Cedar,  it  is  very  likely,  if  carefully 
sought  for,  to  be  found  amongst  the  many  similar 
causes  which  ordinary  skill  and  care  are  supposed 
to  be  competent  to  meet.  No  cause,  so  far  as  I 
know,  is  so  certainly  fatal  to  successful  planting 
as  (1)  the  planting  of  small  ill-rooted  plants,  (2) 
exposing  the  roots  of  plants  to  frosty  winds,  and 
(3)  neglecting  to  thin  and  remove  the  shelter 
plants  as  the  Cedars  or  other  special  plants  grow 
up  and  require  additional  room.  To  expose  plan- 
tations of  young  Cedars  or  similar  plants  to  either 
of  the  above  causes  will  never  fail  to  prove  fatal 
to  a  large  percentage  of  young  trees,  besides  leav- 
ing those  that  survive  weakened  in  constitution 
and  their  future  progress  greatly  retarded. 

In  the  case  of  Nos.  1  and  2  a  very  insidious  snare 
is  a  persistent  attendant  on  these  two  operations, 
not  always  alike  fatal,  but  with  the  greatest  care 
always  more  or  less  present ;  that  is  when  work  of 
this  kind  is  undertaken,  the  young  plants  are 
ordered  from  some  near  or  distant  nursery  ground. 
The  roots  may,  or  may  not,  escape  the  common 
peril  of  exposure  to  frost  and  dry  frosty  winds 
while  being  lifted  and  sent  home.  In  due  time, 
however,  all  will  be  well  and  carefully  planted, 
and  whether  any  or  all  have  escaped  or  fatally 
suffered  from  the  above  causes,  no  evidence  either 
for  or  against  this  possible  result  will  attract  notice 
at  present,  for  during  the  cold  damp  days  of  winter 
all  recently  planted  evergreen  trees  like  Cedars, 
whether  already  seriously  injured  by  frost  or  not, 
generally  maintain  a  green  and  lite-like  aspect  up 
to  the  return  of  the  warm  growing  days  of  April 
and  May,  when  Nature  will  no  longer  connive  at 
the  deception.  It  is  at  this  critical  period,  and 
not  often  before,  that  the  mischievous  effects  of 
exposing  the  bare  roots  of  the  young  and  tender 
plants  during  transit  and  planting  time  becomes 
so  fatally  manifest,  and  followed  of  course  by 
the  usual  and  natural  consequences,  that  one  by 
one  a  greater  or  less  percentage  of  the  frost- 
bitten plants  wither  and  die.  The  exact  value  and 
direct  connection  between  cause  and  effect  in 
cases  like  the  above  are  problems,  the  true  solu- 
tion of  which  are  not  always  willingly  faced  by 
those  immediately  concerned,  and  rather  than  ad- 
mit that  the  causes  and  the  effects  are  alike  pre- 
ventable by  ordinary  precautions,  I  have  myself 
listened  to  the  owner  stoutly  maintaining  that  the 
cause  of  failure  was  wholly  due  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  that  particular  locality. 

Thinking  it  might  add  some  additional  interest 
to  know  what  was  being  done  amongst  nursery- 
men in  this  matter,  I  made  inquiry,  and  Messrs. 
Waterer,  of  the  American  Nursery,  Bagshot,  say  : 
"  We  have  searched  back  twenty  years,  and  find 
that  during  that  time  we  have  sold  2.500  Cedars 
from  2i  feet  to  5  feet  and  upwards."  Looking  at 
the  output  of  this  one  nursery,  and  then  reckoning 
up  the  vast  number  of  considerable  establishments 
of  the  same  kind  scattered  over  the  three  king- 
doms, all  rearing  and  selling  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  it  would  seem 
that  a  good  time  is  coming,  and  that  the  admirers 
of  this  special  tree  need  not  hang  their  harps  on 
the  Willow  any  longer.        Robert  Maenock. 


The  Tamarisk. — The  Tamarisk  as  we  see  it 
in  this  country,  slender  and  elegant,  never  attains 
a  size  much  beyond  that  of  an  ordinary  shrub,  but 
in  countries  warmer,  drier,  and  more  favourable 
to  its  growth  it  acquires  large  dimensions.  In  the 
hot  plains  of  Barbary  and  arid  parts  of  North 
Africa  the  common  French  Tamarisk  forms 
an  important  portion  of  the  scanty  vegetation, 
and  aged  examples  of  it  are  often  highly  pictur- 
esque, and  being  evergreen  afford  grateful  shade. 
Fifty  feet  is  the  common  height  of  old  trees  of 
this  Tamarisk  when  favourably  situated  in  these 


warm  regions ;  whereas  in  this  country  it  rarely 
exceeds  20  feet  or  2.5  feet.  The  value  of  the 
Tamarisk  as  a  seaside  shrub  is  well  known,  and 
the  profusion  of  pinkish  flowers  in  autumn, 
associated  with  charming  bright  green  leaves, 
renders  it  highly  ornamental. 

Variegated  Snowberry.—  Although  this 
is  not  a  particularly  striking  plant,  I  find  that  its 
fine  twiggy  growth  is  liked  in  a  cut  state.  It  has 
a  very  light  appearance  when  skilfully  set  up,  and 
in  many  respects  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any 
other  deciduous  shrub.  The  leaves,  which  are 
small,  are  margined  with  a  light  golden  variega- 
tion. The  plant  grows  in  the  form  of  a  low  bush, 
rarely  exceeding  4  feet  in  height.  It  should  be 
planted  in  a  sunny  position. — J.  C.  C. 

Lonicera  and  Chamsecerasus.  -Havicg 
heard  a  shrub  called  Cliamaecerasus  much  praised 
as  a  winter  flowerer,  I  ordered  a  plant  from  a  well- 
known  and  most  trustworthy  nurseryman.  I  re- 
ceived a  beautiful  plant,  which  has  flowered,  and 
which  proves  to  be  Lonicera  fragrantissima.  This 
was  astonishing,  for  I  had  never  before  had  to 
complain  of  plants  from  that  source,  but  I  sup- 
posed that  a  mistake  had  for  once  been  made.  It 
was  still  more  astonishing  to  hear  to-day  that 
Chamajcerasus  is  a  synonym  for  Lonicera.  So  I 
write  this  to  warn  all  who,  like  myself,  have  abun- 
dance of  Lonicera  not  to  purchase  Chamaacerasus. 
Where  did  the  name  Chamsecerasus  come  from  / 
Tt  is    not    in    the  "  Genera   Tlantarum." — G.  H. 

WOLLASTON,  Clifton. 

*,*  CliamiEoerasus  is  an  obsolete  generic  name, 
first  applied  by  Medicus  to  Lonicera  tatarica. 
The  name  is  still  retained  by  some  botanists  as  a 
sub-genus  of  Lonicera,  the  species  comprising 
which  include  L.  tatarica,  L.  Standishi,  L.  fra- 
grantissima, and  others.  As  it  does  not  occur  in 
the  "  Genera  Plantarum,"  it  may  be  regarded  as 
of  no  value,  even  as  a  sub-genus,  and  we  think 
that  in  gardens  and  nurseries  it  certainly  ought  to 
be  suppressed. — Ed. 

Choisya  ternata. — In  Messrs.  Veitch's  nur- 
sery at  Exeter  this  plant  grows  in  the  open 
quarters  most  luxuriantly.  I  saw  large  bushes  of 
it  there  3  feet  or  more  in  height  and  as  many 
yards  in  circumference  with  foliage  of  the  darkest 
green.  A  notable  feature  of  plants  of  it  out-of-doors 
is  that  they  are  constantly  sending  up  young 
shoots  from  the  crown,  rendering  them  thick  and 
bushy,  while  all  pot-grown  plants  of  it  that  I  have 
seen  are  very  poor  compared  with  those  whose 
roots  are  not  so  much  confined.  Seeing  how  fra- 
grant the  flowers  of  this  Choisya  are,  I  think  it 
deserves  to  be  tried  more  generally  out-of-doors 
than  it  hitherto  has  been.  We  have  not  many 
evergreen  plants  of  such  handsome  growth  and 
foliage  that  smell  so  sweetly,  and  that  are  so  well 
suited  for  furnishing  cut  flowers,  and  what  farther 
enhances  its  value  Is  the  fact  that  the  blossoms 
are  nearly  white  and  produced  very  freely  on  the 
points  of  the  young  shoots.  No  doubt  when  cover- 
ing low  warm  walls  it  would  stand  in  all  the  home 
and  western  counties  with  but  little  protection. 
Half-ripened  shoots  of  it  strike  readily  towards 
the  end  of  the  summer.  As  to  soil,  it  is  in  no  way 
particular,  provided  it  is  fairly  rich.  If  grown  in 
a  poor  soil,  no  doubt  the  growth  would  be  weak 
and  the  foliage  a  greenish  yellow  instead  of  dark 
green. — J.  C.  C. 

Deodars  as  ornamental  trees.— It  seems 
to  me  that  those  who  have  lived  to  see  trees  of 
this  Cedar  planted  forty  years  ago  grow  up  must 
have  long  felt  a  certain  amount  of  disappoint- 
ment at  their  behaviour.  They  are  rarely  to  be 
found  in  a  flourishing  condition  after  they  have 
attained  a  height  of  30  feet.  There  may  be  a  few 
instances,  perhaps,  where  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
good  and  deep  and  the  position  sheltered  in 
which  they  are  satisfactory,  but,  as  generally 
found,  they  have  a  lean,  neglected  sort  of  appear- 
ance, which  clearly  indicates  that  the  planter  did 
not  make  a  happy  selection  when  he  chose  the 
Deodar  for  planting  in  all  kinds  of  soils  and  situa- 
tions. At  the  selection,  however,  one  can  hardly 
feel  surprised,  seeing  how  promising  the  trees  are 
in  a  young  state.    In  many  cases  they  keep  well 


furnished  until  they  reach  a  height  of  20  feet,  but 
soon  after  that  the  main  branches  become  thin 
and  straggling,  and  the  wind  twists  them  out  of 
their  proper  position  ;  the  result  is  then  an  undue 
exposure  of  the  bole — more  ihan  is  good  for  the 
tree.  Another  noteworthy  feature  belonging  to 
these  unsatisfactory  specimens  is  the  thinness  of 
the  topmost  branches.  These  are  in  many  cases 
so  few  in  number  as  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to 
those  near  the  bottom,  and  especially  dispropor- 
tionate to  what  the  same  tree  was  in  its  young 
state.  Plants  raised  from  seed  are  not,  however, 
always  fixed  in  character,  and  this  may  be  the 
case  with  the  Deodar,  for  one  may  occasionally 
meet  with  a  specimen  perfect  in  outline  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  if  this  character  could  always  be 
secured  there  would  be  little  cause  for  complaint. 
—J.  C.  C. 


THE   GENUS   LILIUM. 


If  M.  de  Hoop's  "Table  Alphabetique"  of  Lilies 
is  scientific  nomenclature,  then  I  think  we 
had  better  have  English  names  pure  and  simple, 
because  an  English  muddle  would  be  better 
than  a  polyglot  muddle  like  this,  which  re- 
produces all  the  obsolete  names  of  pre-Lin- 
nean  authors,  all  the  vernacular  Japanese  and 
Indian  names  that  could  be  scraped  together, 
and  all  the  forgotten  and  useless  synonyms  which 
can  be  found  in  horticultural  catalogues.  The  author 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  existenc* 
of  my  monograph  until  he  had  almDst  finished  his 
list,  and  in  consequence  has  repeated  all  the  old  mis- 
takes and  confusions  which  Mr.  Baker  and  I  had 
tried  to  clear  np,  and  has  failed  to  refer  to  many 
of  the  most  important  facts  which  I  had  brought 
forward  without  a  single  original  observation  of 
his  own.  As  my  book  has  been  repeatedly  noticed 
in  both  Belgian  and  French  horticultural  and 
botanical  journals,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  this, 
and  more  than  one  copy  must  have  been  in  Ghent 
during  the  time  he  was  writing.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  really  new  species  of  Lilies  have  been 
discovered  since  1S80,  though  M.  Boissier,  in  the 
fifth  vol.  of  "  Flora  OrientaUs,"  has  included  some 
which  I  considered  doubtful  species.  These,  how- 
ever, are  not  mentioned  by  M.  de  Hoop.  I  must, 
therefore,  repeat  that  the  work  is  absolutely  value- 
less for  either  botanical  or  horticultural  purposes . 
— H.  J.  Elwes. 

I  was  glad  to  see  such  an  exhaustive  list 

of  Lily  names  and  synonyms  as  that  given  in  last 
week's  Garden.  It  will  prove  invaluable  to  ama- 
teurs who  grow  collections  of  these  showy  flowers, 
and  bulb  dealers  must  also  find  it  useful ;  indeed, 
such  a  list  arranged  alphabetically  has  long  been 
a  desideratum.  Now  that  our  Lily  correspondents 
are  so  cosmopolitan,  some  such  list  was  a  down- 
right necessity,  for  I  find  that  the  specific  names 
of  Lilium  which  English  botanists  pronounce  to 
be  correct  are  quite  different  on  the  Continent 
and  in  America,  where  Lily  culture  is  almost  as 
advanced  as  in  England.  The  great  fault  of  all 
the  authoritative  works  on  Lilies  published  of  late 
years  in  this  country  is  the  want  of  some  such 
alphabetical  arrangement  of  names.  Take,  fcr 
instance,  Mr.  Baker's  Linncan  monograph,  and 
one  has  to  wade  through  a  jumbled  list  of 
synonyms  printed  in  small  type,  tedious  in  the 
extreme  to  follow.  Again,  take  Dr.  Wallace's 
"  Notes  on  Lilies,"  and  one  has  to  turn  to  three 
or  four  different  pages  before  one  can  be  satisfied 
about  some  particular  name.  To  many  Mr. 
Elwes'  monograph  is  out  of  the  question,  seeing 
that  the  price  is  prohibitive,  and  even  in  that  re- 
putedly exhaustive  work  one  cannot  fiod  such 
vernacular  names  as  M.  de  Hoop  has  given  in  his 
carefully  compiled  list.  It  is  an  important  gain  to 
have  an  alphabetical  list  of  native^Japanese  names, 
as  bulbs  are  often — indeed,  I  may  say  generally — 
imported  from  Japan  bearing  only  native  names. 
The  third  name,  for  instance,  in  M.  de  Hoop's  list 
is  Akasim-juri,  which,  I  am  told,  is  the  Japanese 
name  for  the  little  L.  Partheneion,  and  is  synony- 
mous with  Juri-lis,  the  Virgin's  Lily.  Now,  had 
I  received  this  name  with  an  imported  bulb,  I 
should  have  bad  to  wait  until  it  flowered  before  I 
loald  have  named  it  unless  I  knew  it  by  the  bulb. 
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Ths  synonyms  given  for  the  multitudinous  list  of 
garden  varieties  of  popular  species  will  also  be 
found  to  be  valuable  ;  for  what  Barr,  of  London, 
would  call  by  one  name,  Krelage,  of  Haarlem, 
would  call  by  another.  Valuable,  however,  as  JI. 
de  Hoop's  list  is,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is 
absolutely  perfect.  There  is  much  that  the  trans- 
lator might  have  suppressed,  and  he  might  have 
rendered  it  more  intelligible  had  he  not  abbre- 
viated the  authors'  names  and  likewise  those  of 
their  books.  But  take  it  as  it  is,  I  look  upon  it 
as  the  most  complete  list  of  Lily  names  in  the 
English  language,  and  the  compiler,  translator, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  The  Garden  have  all  rendered 
signal  service  to  Lily  growers  in  thus  giving 
them  such  a  handy  reference  list.  Might  I  sug- 
gest its  publication  in  pamphlet  form  ? — 
Amateur. 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  FEB.  24,  1885. 

February  18. 
The  first  really  sunny  day  this  year,  and  of 
which  we  took  advantage  to  hasten  on  our  forcing 
by  closing  up  early  vinery,  early  Peach  house,  and 
the  fruiting  Pine  stove  whilst  the  sun  was  in  full 
power,  syringing  being  done  to  walls  and  floors  at 
the  same  time.  Our  rule  in  Peach  forcing  is  to 
proceed  slowly  till  the  fruit  has  set ;  afterwards  we 
close  up  on  sunny  days,  just  the  same  as  are  the 
vineries,  but  the  artificial  night  temperature  we 
keep  from  8°  to  10^  degrees  lower  than  the 
vineries.  I  mention  the  closing  np  of  Peach 
houses  in  full  sunshine  because  the  practice  is  by 
no  means  general;  but  having  now  adopted  the 
practice  for  several  years  with  the  best  results,  I 
can  confidently  recommend  it  as  a  preventive  of 
fruit  failing  to  swell  when  about  the  size  of 
Peas ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  green  fly  also,  for  the  shoots  grow  so 
rapidly  that  they  outrun  the  fly,  or  if  it  does  get  a 
footing  the  shoots  and  fruits  so  rapidly  attain 
strength,  that  fumigation  may  be  done  with  safety 
before  the  fly  gets  the  mastery.  Figs  are  sub- 
jected to  just  the  same  treatment  throughout  their 
earlier  stages  of  growth,  and  these  are  syringed 
overhead  quite  up  to  the  ripening  stage.  Top 
dressed  Peaches  in  pots  with  fresh  loam,  wood 
ashes,  and  cow  manure;  they  are  half  plunged 
in  the  border  of  second  Peach  house  and  placed 
in  position  where  the  permanent  trees  do  not 
cover  the  trellis.  Repotted  part  of  Gardenias 
and  top-dressed  others.  We  grow  them  in  a 
heated  pit,  (he  pots  being  plunged  in  leaves,  and 
there  is  a  slight  bottom  heat  from  a  pipe  that 
runs  through  for  heating  adjoining  Pine  pits,  and 
as  they  continue  flowering  for  at  least  eight 
months  out  of  the  twelve  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  the  treatment  is  suitable.  Present  tempe- 
rature is  60°  by  night  to  70°  by  day.  Outside 
work  has  been  opening  drains  at  side  of  walks, 
the  heavy  rains  having  pointed  out  the  weak  places. 
Turning  gravel  on  walks,  putting  on  a  sprinkling 
of  fine  gravel,  and  rolling  them  till  firm.  Sbrub 
pruning  and  trenching. 

February  19. 
Another  splendid  day;  got  in  soil  for  a  new 
Vine  border.  It  is  entirely  an  inside  one  ;  either 
all  in  or  all  out,  is  my  rule ;  half-and-half  I  do 
not  tolerate  on  the  principle  of  "  once  bit  twice 
shy,"  and  though  it  is  some  twelve  years  since  I  was 
bitten  by  the  "  shanking,"  to  extinction  of  fruit, 
it  is  not  forgotten  or  the  state  of  the  border 
either,  one  part — out — being  slush,  the  inside 
being  pure  dust.  From  that  time  I  have  repu- 
diated orthodoxy  in  Vine  border  forming,  and 
heterodoxy — out  or  in  entirely — has  answered 
thoroughly,  and  my  preference  of  the  two  will  be 
seen  by  saying  that  we  have  five  vineries  with  the 
borders  inside  and  three  with  outside  ones.  Put 
in  cuttings  of  Pelargonium  Henri  Jacoby.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  dark  crimson  bedders  we  have, 
and  I  am  told  that  it  is  equally  valuable  for  win- 
terjdecoration  of  the  conservatory.  Put  in  more 
cuttings  of  Dahlias,  Lobelias,  and  Marguerites  ; 
completed  Spotting  and  plunging  of  Gardenias  ; 
planted  out  Cauliflowers,  Completed  the  dressing 
pf  gravel  wclks  in  kitchen  garden,  and  began  to 


cut  the  remainder  of  Grass  verges  on  pleasure 
ground.  The  ground  getting  drier,  made  another 
attempt  to  finish  division  and  replanting  of  her- 
baceous plants. 

February  20. 

A  change  in  the  weather  for  the  worse ;  dull 
and  cold  ;  8°  of  frost  and  a  biting  north-easterly 
wind  caused  us  to  change  our  work  entirely,  shrub 
pruning  and  trenching  being  again  in  the  ascen- 
dant ;  cleaned  up  prunings,  made  up  rubbish  heap 
fires,  fifted  leaf  soil,  and  carting  out  manure,  and 
renewing  the  linings  to  vegetable  frames  being 
other  outside  duties  to-day.  Disbudded  early 
Peaches  the  second  time.  There  is  a  little  green 
fly  which  heavy  syringing  will  dislodge,  or  at  any 
rate  check  till  the  trees  are  sufliciently  advanced 
to  be  fumigated  with  safety.  Tied  out  and 
stopped  back  shoots  of  early  Vines  and  disbudded 
early  Muscats.  Strawberries  are  ripening  off,  and 
have  more  air  given  them,  and  the  atmospheric 
moisture  reduced.  Those  swelling  are  given 
manure  water  at  alternate  waterings,  and  there 
being  traces  of  spider,  not  unusual  at  this  early 
season,  owing  to  excessive  fire-heat,  the  plants  are 
well  syringed  once  a  day.  Potted  off  a  few 
of  the  earlier  struck  Chrysanthemums.  The 
others  are  placed  in  a  cold  pit  till  they  are 
better  rooted.  Watered  with  warm  water  the 
inside  border  of  an  intermediate  vinery  of 
mixed  varieties  of  Grapes,  Mrs.  Pearson,  Madres- 
field  Court,  Golden  Queen,  White  Tokay,  Gros 
Maroc,  Alicante,  White  Nice,  and  Gros  Colmar 
being  amongst  the  number.  The  heat  is  now 
turned  on,  and  the  night  temperature  will  be  55°, 
with  a  rise  of  10-  or  15°  by  day,  and  the  Vines 
will  be  well  syringed  at  9  a.m.  and  at  2  p.m.  The 
border  is  thickly  mulched  with  long  stable  litter, 
and  the  fumes  arising  therefrom  are  detrimental 
to  insect  life,  and  I  think  beneficial  to  the  Vines, 
as  I  have  observed  a  marked  diiierence  in  the 
vigour  and  colour  of  foliage  where  the  atmosphere 
has  been  thus  charged  with  ammonia  from  that  of 
Vines  not  so  treated.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
understood  that  I  consider  this  essential,  or  indeed 
desirable,  except  within  reasonable  limits,  and  by 
no  means  should  it  be  used  when  the  Vines  are 
coming  into  flower,  or  when  the  fruit  is  ripening  ; 
but  at  all  other  stages  of  growth,  if  used  with  dis- 
cretion, it  will  prove  beneficial. 

February  21. 

Another  sharp  frost  in  the  early  morning,  but 
otherwise  a  brilliant  day,  being  first-rate  for 
forcing  operations,  though  ventilation  had  to  be 
done  very  carefully  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  a 
biting  wind.  Picked  off  the  surplus  blossoms 
from  Strawberries;  gathered  first  ripe  fruit;  put 
other  plants  in  their  place — Pine  stove  shelf — and 
drafted  others  from  pits  into  Strawberry  house. 
Cleaned  gravel  and  stone-work  in  plant  stove,  and 
re-arranged  plants,  and  shifted  bedding  plants — 
Fuchsias,  Abutilons,  &c. — out  of  early  vineries  to 
other  and  cooler  houses.  Colens,  Iresine,  and  Al- 
ternantheras,  not  minding  shade  and  liking  plenty 
of  heat,  have  been  arranged  to  look  their  best  in 
place  of  the  plants  shifted.  Watered  Pines,  Fig 
house,  and  early  Peach  house  border  with  warm 
water.  Cleaning  up  and  washing  out  of  all  houses, 
and  clearing  away  rubbishy  mats  and  litter  of 
every  description  from  the  frame  ground.  Work 
out  of  doors  has  been  much  the  same  as  yester- 
day; also  pruned  a  large  plant  of  Wistaria  sinen- 
sis and  nailed  and  tied  the  same.  Put  more 
Seakale  into  force,  also  Asparagus ;  earthed  up 
Potatoes  in  frames  ;  cleared  away  some  more 
Broccoli  stumps  and  bent  leaves  over  the  heads' 
ready  for  use  to  protect  them  from  frost.  Part  of 
the  ground  cropped  with  Celery  being  required  to 
be  got  ready  for  other  crops,  it  has  been  lifted 
with  balls  of  earth  attached  and  heeled  in  under 
a  north  wall.  We  have  found  this  an  excellent 
plan  to  prevent  early  spring  seeding,  and  con- 
sequently a  good  way  of  retarding  with  a  view  of 
continuing  the  supply  for  the  longest  period. 
F'EERUARY  23. 

Very  much  milder,  though  dull.  Washed  lights 
and  all  wood-work  of  Lady  Downes'  vinery  and 
top-dresBsd  ths  borders,   the  old  mulgbing  and 


loose  top-soil  being  first  raked  and  swept  off.  The 
new  soil  consists  of  good  yellow  loam  with  a 
sprinkling  of  bones,  Beeson's  manure,  wood  ashes, 
and  chalk,  broken  small.  A  mulching  of  long 
litter  over  the  whole  keeps  the  soil  in  a  moist 
condition,  looks  neat,  and,  what  isagreat  considera- 
tion to  us,  plants  can  be  stood  on  it  without  soil 
adhering  to  the  pots  or  the  drainage  getting 
stopped  up.  Ever  since  the  Grapes  were  cut  and 
bottled  the  lights  have  been  off  the  house,  so  that 
the  borders  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  late  heavy 
rains,  but  now  that  they  are  sufficiently  wet  the 
lights  will  be  put  on,  but  the  house  will  be  kept 
cool  as  possible  for  another  three  or  four  weeks. 
Tntied  Lapageria  alba  from  trellis ;  thrips  has 
punished  it  somewhat,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  pest, 
the  entire  plant  has  been  well  sponged  with  a 
strong  solution  of  Gishurst  and  retied  to  trellis. 
It  is  planted  out,  the  soil  being  peat  and  loam  in 
equal  parts.  The  drainage  being  good,  it  is  given 
abundance  of  water,  and  occasionally  clear  ma- 
nure water,  and  that  it  relishes  the  food  given  is 
shown  by  the  free  and  long-continued  time  of 
flowering.  5Iade  another  start  at  herbaceous 
borders,  planted  a  few  and  trenched  ground  for 
others.  Preparing  stations  for  planting  a  few 
Conifers,  the  new  varieties  added  being  Abies  con- 
color,  which  may  be  described  as  a  rich  glaucous 
coloured  Abies  lasiocarpa  or  Lowi,  as  it  is  some- 
times called.  Abies  polita  is  another  new  kind  to 
us,  and  this  I  describe  as  an  erect-branching  type 
of  Abies  Morinda.  The  golden  Lawson  Cypress 
and  the  golden  variegated  Thujopsis  borealis  and 
Retinospora  filifera  are  other  additions  that  are 
being  made  to  our  collection.  The  soil  of  our 
pinetum  being  peaty  loam,  deep  trenching  and 
rotted  leaf-soil,  as  manure,  is  all  the  preparation 
requiied.  Edging  turf  verges,  rolling  walks  and 
part  of  new  laid  turf. 

February  21. 
Mild  and  sunny  ;  a  busy  day.  Completed  plant- 
ing of  herbaceous  perennials,  and  mulched  borders 
with  Cocoa  fibre  refuse ;  planted  a  few  Conifers, 
and  prepared  ground  for  others.  Began  to  move 
shrubs  to  their  summer  quarters  that  have  done 
duty  in  the  parterre  flower  beds  during  the  winter. 
They  are  planted  in  the  reserve  garden  in  lines  of 
colour,  with  here  and  there  as  standard  plants  to 
break  the  otherwise  formal  or  even  surface.  In 
this  way  we  get  a  very  pretty  summer  effect  with 
plants  that  are  specially  intended  for  winter  fur- 
nishing. Planted  out  another  batch  of  Melons 
and  sowed  more  ;  also  Cucumbers  for  frame  plant- 
ing. Potted  from  the  cutting  bed  in  propagating 
pit  sundry  kinds  of  soft-wooded  bedding  plants 
and  put  other  cuttings  in.  Sowed  seeds  of  single 
Dahlias,  variegated  Maize,  and  Kicinus ;  the 
latter  are  sown  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  as  they  do 
not  bear  transplantation  from  the  seed  pans  with- 
out seiious  injury.  Looked  over  Grape.",  cut  out 
bad  berries,  and  aired  the  house  by  turning  on 
heat  and  throwing  door  and  ventilators  wide 
open.  Put  in  the  forcing  pit  a  few  more  Roses, 
SpiriEas,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Pinks,  and  Deutzias. 
Strawberry  plants  that  have  fruited  have  been  put 
in  a  cold  frame ;  they  are  preserved  with  a  view  of 
planting  them  out  in  the  open  garden,  where  they 
will  fruit  freely  in  early  autumn.  Hants. 


Fruits  Under  Glass. 


Peaches  — A  temperature  ranging  from  45°  to 
50°  at  night  and  from  50°  to  56°  by  day,  with  a 
chink  of  air  and  moderate  syringing,  must  still  be 
kept  up  in  the  succession  house  ;  but  before  the 
first  flower  opens  the  house  should  be  moderately 
fumigated,  not  less  than  twice,  to  destroy  every 
vestige  of  green  fly  that  may  happen  to  be  in  it. 

Melons. — On  the  7th  we  turned  out  a  dozen 
Victory  of  Bath  Melon  plants  for  fruiting  over  the 
path  in  a  Pine  stove.  'The  situation  being  incon- 
venient "for  plunging  large  pots,  a  continuous 
trough  12  inches  in  width  and  the  same  in  depth, 
placed  in  the  plunging  material  and  close  to  the 
pipes  has  been  furnished  with  mounds  or  hills 
2  feet  from  point  to  point.  One  plant  occupies 
each  hill,  the  apex  of  which  is  level  with  the  top  of 
the  trough.  Heat  and  moisture  being  abundant 
the  roets  v?ill  soon  find  their  way  throcgh  the  eaili 
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when  the  remainder  of  the  trough  will  be  filled  up 
with  compost  consisting  of  rather  stiff  calcareous 
loam  and  old  lime  rabble,  in  a  somewhat  dry  state 
to  admit  of  its  being  firmly  rammed  without  be- 
coming adhesive.  Each  plant  trained  to  a  stick, 
will  travel  3  feet  to  the  trellis,  all  laterals  being 
pinched  at  the  first  leaf  as  growth  proceeds.  They 
will  then  be  trained  horizontally  over  the  path, 
well  out  of  head  way,  where,  after  being  stopped, 
they  will  show  and  set  plenty  of  fruit  in  a  part  of 
the  house  that  could  not  in  any  other  way  be 
utilised.  The  pit  on  the  north  side  of  the  passage 
being  devoted  to  winter  Cucumbers,  the  slight 
shade  from  the  leafy  stems  of  the  Melons  will  be 
beneficial  rather  than  otherwise  in  protecting  the 
tender  fruit  from  scalding  after  the  house  has 
been  syringed  on  bright  mornings.  In  due  course 
the  winter  Cucumbers  give  way  to  a  batch  of 
Bastnor  Castle  Melons  in  pots,  and  the  early 
Victory  of  Bath  plants  are  succeeded  by  a  set  of 
Read's  Scarlet  Flesh  and  Blenheim  Orange,  two 
varieties  which  revel  in  the  great  heat,  and  in- 
variably attain  their  best  flavour  when  ripened  up 
in  the  brightest  part  of  the  house.  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  ai^ge  that  example  is  better  than 
precept,  the  above  remarks  may  be  of  use  to  some 
who,  having  limited  space,  wish  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  Where  Melon  houses  exist,  and  several  pro- 
perly arranged  compartments  can  be  devoted  to 
plants  in  different  stages  of  growth,  the  cultivator 
is  not  called  upon  to  tax  his  ingenuity,  as  he  has 
all  the  elements  and  materials  at  his  command. 
On  the  other  hand  he  does  not  experience  one  of 
the  gardener's  greatest  pleasures — that  of  contend- 
ing with  and  overcoming  difficulties. 

Pines. — Early  fruiters. — If  the  small  section 
selected  in  January  for  giving  an  early  supply  of 
fruit  do  not  show  signs  of  growth,  they  will  most 
likely  have  started  into  fruit  under  the  treatment 
recommended  in  a  preceding  paper.  Such  being 
the  case  it  will  neither  be  wise  nor  necessary  to 
increase  the  bottom  heat,  as  there  exists  but  little 
doubt  that  a  temperature  ranging  from  80°  to  85° 
is  quite  high  enough  for  the  roots  of  plants  after 
they  have  started  into  fruit,  particularly  at  this 
early  date,  when  daylight  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  darkness,  and  fire-heat  plays  such  an 
important  part  in  keeping  up  the  air  temperature 
of  the  house.  If,  as  was  suggested,  the  plants, 
were  plunged  lightly  and  the  bottom  heat  remains 
steady,  the  plunging  material  may  be  placed  a 
little  closer  to  the  pots  to  obviate  the  necessity 
for  frequent  waterings,  an  operation  which  re 
quires  great  care  and  judgment,  as  may  be 
easily  imagined,  when  we  consider  the  nature  of 
the  plant  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
grown.  Atmospheric  moisture  must,  however, 
be  freely  produced  by  damping  the  floors  and 
walls,  and  by  syringing  the  surface  of  the  bed, 
provided  this  can  be  done  without  filling  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  with  water,  a  condition  which  will 
most  likely  induce  the  production  of  a  great  num 
ber  of  suckers  to  the  detriment  of  the  fruit.  Let 
the  temperature  of  the  house  range  about  70°  at 
night,  and  run  down  the  blinds,  where  they  are 
provided,  to  economise  fire-heat ;  raise  it  to  80°  by 
day  with  a  chink  of  air,  and  close  in  time  to  in- 
sure a  few  degrees  more  from  solar  heat,  with  a 
corresponding  amount  of  moisture. 

Pines. — Fruitiny  plants. — The  general  stock, 
including  Queens,  Caj-ennes,  and  other  kinds  from 
which  the  early  fruiters  were  selected,  may  now 
be  examined,  top-dressed,  and  re-arranged  pre 
paratory  to  ttarting  into  growth  or  fruit,  as  the 
case  may  be  ;  but  as  many  of  them  will  make  a 
growth  before  they  throw  up,  the  beds  may  be 
turned,  if  very  dry,  or,  better  still,  made  firm  and 
level  without  disturbance,  new  tan  or  leaves  being 
added  to  the  surface  as  the  work  of  replunging  is 
proceeded  with.  By  adopting  this  mode  of  pro- 
cedure the  danger  of  over-heating  will  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  as  the  application  of  water  to  the 
roots,  and  perhaps  to  the  bed  also,  combined  with 
solar  influence,  which  may  now  be  looked  for,  will 
most  likely  secure  a  bottom-heat  quite  equal  to 
the  requirements  of  pot-bound  plants. 

Water  must  be  given  gradually  and  sparingly 
<f,%  first,  ftnd  vsDdes   eyringing  and   Btcsoscheric 


moisture  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  regulated 
by  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  amount  of 
dry  fire-heat  required  to  keep  up  the  proper  degree 
of  warmth,  which  should  be  steadily  raised  to  70° 
at  night  and  80°  by  day.  Overhead  syringing  is 
not  advisable  until  after  the  fruit  is  up  and  out 
of  flower,  as  it  tends  to  the  production  of  de- 
formed fruit  with  large  crowns  and  a  number 
of  suckers — at  all  times  objectionable,  as  the 
strongest  Queens  should  not  be  allowed  to  carry 
more  than  two. 

Successions.— These  will  now  be  in  a  fit  state 
for  a  general  turn  over.  Pots,  crocks,  and  com- 
post being  ready  for  use,  see  that  the  balls  of  the 
plants  are  properly  watered,  as  no  after  watering 
will  correct  a  ball  that  is  dry  when  it  is  transferred 
to  a  larger  pot.  Divest  the  balls  of  old  crocks 
and  inert  soil,  loosen  the  coiling  roots,  and  pot 
firmly  in  the  different  sizes  decided  upon.  Cleanse 
the  pits,  renovate  the  beds,  and  replunge  to  the 
rims.  Avoid  over-crowding,  as  these  plants  will 
have  a  long  and  active  season  before  them.  Defer 
watering  until  the  roots  have  taken  to  the  soil, 
but  dew  the  plants  lightly  and  damp  the  walls  on 
fine  days  to  secure  a  moderate  degree  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture. 

Plums.— These,  like  Cherries,  can  be  grown  in 
pots  or  planted  out  in  inside  borders,  and  form 
such  beautiful  objects  when  in  flower  that  it  is 
surprising  they  are  not  more  frequently  met  with 
as  decorative  trees  in  the  conservatory,  indepen- 
dently of  their  great  value  when  they  add  their 
handsome  and  delicious  fruit  to  the  dessert.  None 
but  the  choice  kinds,  including  the  Gages,  Jeffer- 
son, Kirke's,  and  Golden  Drop,  should  have  a  place 
under  glass,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  quickly  they 
grow  into  fruitful  trees,  so  fruitful,  indeed,  that 
the  blossom  buds  soon  require  annual  thinning  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  crowded.  Where  a 
Plum  house  does  not  exist,  these  and  Cherries  can 
be  grown  together  until  the  Cherries  begin  to 
change  colour,  when  the  latter  require  a  drier  at- 
mosphere than  is  good  for  the  Plums  ;  hence  the 
importance  of  keeping  each  kind  together,  or, 
better  still,  having  the  house  divided  with  a  glass 
partition,  otherwise  atmospheric  moistnre  alone 
will  cause  the  ripening  Cherries  to  crack.  Pyra- 
midal trees  of  all  the  best  kinds  can  now  be  ob- 
tained well  furnished  with  flower-buds,  either 
established  in  pots  or  from  the  open  ground,  at  a 
very  cheap  rate,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Golden  Drop,  they  can  be  forced  and  cleared  out 
of  the  house  in  time  for  the  introduction  of  Lilies, 
and  a  host  of  things  that  are  Improved  by  protec- 
tion from  heavy  rain  and  autumn  frosts.  Where 
that  finest  of  all  Plums,  Golden  Drop,  is  appre- 
ciated, I  would  suggest  planting  good  trees  in 
confined  borders  and  training  them  under  a  trellis 
12  inches  from  the  glass,  a  position  in  which  the 
fruit  can  be  protected  from  birds  and  insects 
until  it  becomes  a  sweetmeat-possessing  quality 
rarely,  if  ever,  met  with  in  fruit  from  open 
walls. 

Fore int/.— When  the  uninitiated  are  told  a  thing 
is  forced,  they  at  once  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  has  been  brought  to  perfection  in  a  hot- 
house considerably  warmer  than  the  external 
atmosphere  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  any  of 
the  stone  fruits  grown  in  this  country,  particu- 
larly the  Plum  and  the  Cherry.  All  they  require 
is  the  maintenance  of  a  temperature  equal  to  the 
mean  of  our  early  spring  and  summer,  the  periods 
at  which  these  fruits  set,  swell,  and  ripen  their 
fruit  out-of-doors.  Therefore,  if  we  wish  to  start 
the  Plum  in  January,  we  take  10°  as  the  mini- 
mum and  50°  as  the  maximum  through  the  early 
stages.  We  give  a  continuous  supply  of  air,  and 
never  have  recourse  to  fire  heat  when  these  tem- 
peraturescan  bemaintained  withoutit.  We  syringe 
up  to  the  time  of  floweiiug,  when  a  dry  bracing 
atmosphere  is  essential  to  fertilisation  ;  resume 
syringing  when  the  fruit  is  set,  and  shut  up  for  a 
short  time  on  fine  afternoons  to  raise  the  tempe- 
rature to  60°.  Trees  under  glass  require  liberal 
supplies  of  water,  otherwise  they  cast  their  fruit, 
and  they  derive  great  benefit  from  good  mulch- 
inga  and  the  use  of  stimulents  ^ftsr  th«  etoning 
ptooees  is  ovtSi 


Tiisecfs. — The  Plum  being  subject  to  aphis,  red 
spider,  and  a  small  grub,  which  rolls  himself  up 
in  the  young  leaves,  great  care  should  be  devoted 
to  winter  cleansing  of  the  trees  and  houses  with 
soapand  water,  orasolution  of  Gishurst,  i  ouncesto 
the  gallon  of  water.  After  the  trees  are  started 
into  growth  the  appearance  of  the  first  green  fly 
should  be  the  signal  for  smoking,  and  although 
they  may  appear  quite  free,  the  house  should  be 
well  fumigated  just  before  they  come  into  flower, 
for  if  fly  once  gets  into  the  blossoms,  it  is  all  over 
with  the  crop.  The  grub  springs  into  existence 
just  when  he  is  least  wanted,  that  is,  immediately 
after  the  Plums  are  set,  and  if  not  speedily  re- 
moved all  the  most  promising  fruits  are  destroyed. 
His  whereabouts  is  easily  discovered  in  the  curled- 
up  leaves,  and  the  most  effectual  mode  of  destruc- 
tion is  careful  hand-picking  from  time  to  time, 
until  the  fruit  is  past  danger.  Plums  in  flower 
should  have  a  constant  circulation  of  air,  and  they 
should  be  fertilised  on  fine  days.  The  season 
being  late,  trees  may  still  be  potted  and  plunged 
out  of  doors  to  get  established  for  next  year's  forc- 
ing. W.  Coleman. 

Eastnor  Castle,  Ledlnrij. 


PARKS  &  PUBLIC  Gardens. 


OPEN  SPACES  IN  PARLIAMENT. 
The  Bills  of  each  session  of  Parliament  make  a 
sensible  inroad  on  the  open  land  of  the  country. 
Those  of  last  year,  in  the  form  in  which  they 
were  passed,  authorised  the  absorption  of  HO 
acres,  and  those  of  this  session,  if  passed  as  they 
now  stand,  would  add  at  least  as  much.  The  leading 
offender  this  year,  it  is  sad  to  say,  is  a  corpora- 
tion. The  Corporation  of  Huntingdon  have  intro- 
duced a  measure  which  is  simply  an  Enclosure 
Bill.  There  are  at  Huntingdon  several  tracts  of 
common  land,  among  others  the  Views  Common, 
the  Mill  Common,  and  the  Spring  Common.  The 
soil  of  these  commons  is  vested  in  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  freemen  of  the  borough  and  their 
widows  are  entitled  to  the  common  rights.  The 
Bill  candidly  states  that  the  commons  have  be- 
come valuable  for  building  purposes,  and  proceeds 
to  make  provision  for  the  extinguishment  of  all 
rights  of  common.  It  then  empowers  the  Corpora- 
tion to  lay  the  commons  out  as  building  ground, 
and  to  sell  or  lease  any  part  for  building  purposes. 
The  proceeds  of  leases  and  sales  are  in  the  main 
to  be  invested,  and  the  income  to  be  divided  an- 
nually among  the  enrolled  freemen  of  the  borough. 
No  provision  is  made  for  the  dedication  to  the 
public  of  any  part  of  the  commons  for  piirposes 
of  recreation. 

Another  undertaking  which  involves  the  appro- 
priation of  no  less  than  5.5  acres  of  common  and 
waste  land  is  the  proposal  to  construct  deep-water 
docks  at  West  Kir  by,  on  the  coast  of  Cheshire.  It 
may  be  that  the  scheme  cannot  be  carried  out 
except  at  the  sacrifice  of  common  land  ;  but  the 
principle  has  often  been  laid  down  that  in  such 
a  case  other  land  should  be  bought  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  undertaking  and  given  to  the  public 
in  exchange  for  the  common  lands  absorbed.  This 
is  eminently  a  case  in  which  the  Commons  Pre- 
servation Society  may  do  good  service  by  making 
inquiry  on  the  spot,  and  ascertaining  in  what  way 
the  public  interests  may  best  be  protected. 
Another  industrial  undertaking  of  a  similar  nature 
— the  well-known  Manchester  Ship  Canal — this 
year  threatens  4.3  acres  of  common  land.  The 
scheme  of  this  year  differs  from  that  of  pre- 
ceding sessions  in  ics  treatment  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Mersey,  and  it  is  apparently  owing  to  this 
variation  that  certain  commons  near  the  Mersey 
which  were  not  previously  touched  are  this  year 
scheduled  to  the  Bill.  It  may  safely  be  laid 
down  that  no  commons  within  reach  of  Liverpool 
and  its  crowded  suburbs  should  be  lost  to  the 
public,  and  the  promoters  of  so  gigantic  a  scheme 
as  the  Ship  Canal  will  not,'we  may  assume,  hesitata 
to  give  the  public  an  equivalent  in  other  land  for 
the  open  spaces  whieh  they  think  It  csoesuary  po 
take: 
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By  the  sicie  of  the  schemes  to  which  we  have 
referred,  the  Railway  Bills  of  this  year  are  small 
offenders ;  only  two  commons  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  are  affected — Dnppas  Hill  at 
Croydon,  and  Haven  Green  at  Ealing.  The  Croy- 
don Direct  Railway  Bill  proposes  to  acquire  an 
acre  and  a  quarter  of  Duppas  Hill,  and  the  Ealing, 
Harrow,  and  Edgware  Railway  will  pass  under 
Haven  Green,  which  will  bo  cut  open  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  the  line.  The  Croydon  Cor- 
poration, if  not  too  deeply  interested  in  the  pro- 
jected railway,  should  be  trusted  to  protect  the 
iinly  recreation  ground  which  Croydon  possesses; 
while  the  Ealing  District  Board,  which  has 
charge  of  Haven  Green,  may  ba  expected  to  see 
that  the  proposed  line  either  alters  its  course  so 
;i9  to  avoid  the  green  or  is  carried  under  it  in  a 
tunnel.  Among  the  Railway  Bills,  however,  the 
most  objectionable  is  that  of  the  London,  Tilbury, 
and  Southend  Railway  Company.  This  company, 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  its  Whiteshapel 
goods-station,  proposes  to  acquire  two  disused 
burial-grounds.  Only  last  session  51r.  Holland 
succeeded  in  passing  an  Act  forbidding  building 
on  any  burial-ground  which  had  been  closed 
against  burials  by  an  Order  in  Council ;  and 
under  Mr.  Walter  James's  Act  of  1881,  local 
authorities  are  empowered  to  take  charge  of  such 
spots  and  preserve  the  .same  as  town  gardens. 
The  present  Hill,  therefore,  deliberately  disre- 
gards the  expressed  wishes  of  Parliament.  Nowhere 
is  every  foot  of  open  space  more  valuable  than  in 
the  crowded  districts  of  Whitechapel,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Parliament  will  show  its  sense  of 
the  outrageous  character  of  the  company's  pro- 
posal by  refusing  to  read  the  Bill  a  second  time 
unless  the  clause  relating  to  the  burial-grounds  is 
expunged. 

It  is  more  pleasant  to  turn  to  Bills  which  are 
designed  to  protect  open  spaces.  Several  corpora- 
tions are  honourably  distinguished  this  session  by 
the  promotion  of  such  Bills.  The  Corporation  of 
Hastings  proposes  to  acquire  and  preserve  for 
purposes  of  recreation  the  east  and  west  hills,  be- 
tween which  the  town  lie?,  and  one  of  which  is 
crowned  with  the  ruin?  of  Hastings  Castle.  The 
Southport  Corporation,  which  recently  fought  so 
good  a  fight  for  the  possession  of  the  foreshore, 
proposes  to  form  a  new  park  on  land  belonging  to 
the  town  ;  and  the  Hartlepool  Corporation  asks  for 
power  to  enlarge  a  recreation  ground  and  construct 
a  sea  promenade  round  Hartlepool  headland.  The 
Corporation  of  Bradfo  d  seeks  to  acquire  a  disused 
burial-ground,  to  be  devoted  to  what  are  designated, 
in  somewhat  ambiguous  terms,  "  public  purposes." 
It  might  with  advantage  be  ascertained',  in  this 
case,  whether  any  other  puipose  besides  that  of 
recreation  is  contemplated.  Nearer  home,  the 
Metropolitan  Board  joins  with  the  Vestry  of  Is- 
lington in  purchasing  the  Highbury  Fields  at  an 
expense  of  £60,000.  The  Board  also  takes  power 
to  acquire  by  way  of  gift  certain  lands  belonging 
to  Dulwich  College,  to  effect  an  exchange  for  the 
benefit  of  Plumstead  Common,  and  to  enter  into 
an  arrangement  with  the  Grocers'  Company  for 
the  admission  of  the  public  at  stated  tines  to  two 
acres  of  land,  part  of  Hackney  Downs,  which  were 
forcibly  enclosed  by  the  company  about  eight  years 
ago  and  thrown  into  the  playground  of  their  school. 


GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
Permit  me  to  remind  Mr.  Clayton  that  I  estimate 
this  institution  as  I  would  do  a  garden,  not  by 
what  is  put  into  it,  but  by  what  is  got  out  of  it, 
aud  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  institution 
exists  for  purely  benevolent  purposes — professedly 
so,  at  least.  L8t  me,  however,  take  Mr.  Clayton's 
figures  and  put  it  from  them  in  an  equally  unfa- 
vourable, if  not  a  worse,  light.  He  puts  the  receipts 
down  at  £'4725,  including  the  balance  carried  for- 
ward from  last  year,  which  should  be  deducted,  leav- 
ing £4313.  TQeexpensesare£67L',or  roundly  speak- 
ing about  15  per  cent,  of  the  gross  income.  Of  the 
£072,  about  £350  goes  to  the  secretary  as  salary, 
travelling  and  petty  expenses,  or  over  7  per  cent, 
of  the  grosi  receipt?,  the  greater  portion  of  whi^h 
is  derived  from  interest  on  funds  invested  in 
stock,  that  I  presncue  involves  no  harder  duty  en 


the  secretary's  part  than  the  occasional  signing  of 
his  name,  unless  the  treasurer  relieves  him  of  even 
that  duty.  Take  away  this,  leaving  only  the  an- 
nual income,  and  the  comparison  is  of  course  worse 
still.  What  surprises  one  is  that  men  like  Mr. 
Clayton  should  be  found  defending  such  proceed- 
ings.—J.  S.  W. 

I  agree  with  the  editorial  remark   (p.  77) 

that  "  the  proportion  which  cost  of  management 
bears  to  pensions  in  a  benevolent  institution  is  a 
legitimate  subject  for  comment,"  but  the  com- 
ment ought  to  be  made  fairly.  The  debtor  and 
creditor  sides  (p.  77)  have  not  been  set  fairly  be- 
fore the  readers  of  The  Garden,  and  this  I  will 
venture  to  do.  The  cost  of  the  annual  dinner  is 
put  at  £74  2s.  8d.  The  annual  dinner  is  a  neces- 
sary expense  attendant  on  every  London  charity, 
but  in  the  case  of  this  institution  the  expenditure 
of  from  £()U  to  £70  on  an  annual  dinner  has  been 
the  direct  means  of  adding  an  annual  amount  of 
from  £450  to  £800  to  the  reserve  fund.  In  1880, 
when  the  Duke  of  Connaught  presided,  the 
dinner  cost  £91  and  the  receipts  were  £1281,  and 
that  year  £1400  were  added  to  the  reserve 
fnnd,  which  invested  in  consols  brings  in  an 
annual  income  of  £42.  I  have  alluded  to 
the  direct  results  of  an  annual  expenditure  of 
about  £70,  but  the  indirect  results  are  beneficial 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  charity.  The  next 
item  is  the  secretary's  salary  —  £160.  How 
does  "  J.  S.W."know  that  the  duties  are  light? 
The  committee  know  that  they  are  not  light,  and 
they  also  know  that  £160  a  year  is  rot  sufficient 
remuneration.  That  amount  is  paid  for  the  whole 
of  the  secretary's  time  given  to  the  work  of  the 
charity ;  no  commission  has  ever  been  charged  for 
collecting,  nor  for  office  rent,  gas,  or  firing.  The 
honorarium  comes  next,  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
charged  here,  as  that  belongs  to  the  pension  aug- 
mentation fund  account. 

The  next  item  is  £100  lOs.  9d.  This  "  J.  S.  W." 
puts  as  if  nearly  the  whole  of  that  amount  was 
for  travelling  expenses.  It  stands  thus  in  the 
financial  statement ;  "  Postages,  travelling  ex- 
penses, and  sundry  petty  expenses,  £100  His.  yd. 
The  amount  for  travellingexpensesis  less  than  £25, 
and  was  paid  for  two  journeys  to  Liverpool,  three 
to  Manchester,  one  to  Bristol,  one  to  Bath,  one  to 
Worcester,  two  to  Sheffield, and  other  minor  journeys 
near  London.  The  journeys  are  taken  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  committee,  and  the  expenditure  on 
this  head,  like  that  of  every  other  branch,  is  care- 
fully scrutinised  by  the  committee.  What  is  the 
result  of  this  annual  expenditure  of  £25  ?  The 
first  year  in  which  the  secretary  commenced  to 
travel  was  in  1877.  In  1876  the  annual  subscrip- 
tions were  £722,  and  the  reserve  fund  £11,000. 
There  has  been  from  that  time  a  steady  increase 
in  the  annual  subscriptions,  and  also  additions  to 
the  reserve  fund,  amounting  in  December,  1884, 
to  £15,950,  and  the  annual  subscriptions  to  £1189. 
As  is  well  known,  a  special  effort  was  made  to  in- 
crease the  reserve  fund  to  £20,000  last  year,  and 
the  result  of  this  effort  is  that  the  pensions  will  be 
increased,  the  reserve  fund  having  reached  the 
"eminently  satisfactory"  figure  of  £21,000. 
"J.  S.  W.'and  "  A.  D."  lay  great  stress  upon  the 
amount  spent  in  disbursing  the  pensions;  £10 
pays  for  tha'.  The  money  is  spent  ia  ob- 
taining funds  to  disburse.  If  your  correspon- 
dents suppose  that  funds  will  flow  in  by 
the  secretary  merely  sitting  in  the  office  and 
writing  letters,  they  are  greatly  mistaken.  The 
amount  of  £88  2s.  as  honorarium  to  the  secretary 
belongs  to  the  Pension  Augmentation  Fund.  The 
expenses  on  that  fund  are  just  10  per  cent ,  and  it 
cannot  be  managed  for  less  ;  but  as  it  will  cease 
this  year,  nothing  more  need  be  said  on  that  point 
The  percentage  of  the  secretary's  salary  on  the 
gross  receipts  of  last  year  was  6  per  cent.,  and  the 
other  expenses  about  i:i  per  cent.  "J.  S.  W.  " 
would  lead  people  to  believe  that  the  expenses 
were  from  50  to  75  per  cent. 

I  have  not  yet  allude!  to  the  item  of  printing  ; 
it  ia  certainly  a  large  amount ;  but  it  is  easier  to 
complain  of  the  expense  than  to  say  how  it  is 
to  be  decreased.  The  Friendly  Societies  Act, 
under  which  the  institution  is  enrolled,  in  order 


that  it  should  be  free  from  taxation,  says  that  the 
accounts  and  report  of  the  committee  shall  ba 
printed  and  every  member  entitled  to  a  copy. 
The  committee  resolved  to  embody  these  with  the 
rules,  list  of  members,  «c.,  and  a  copy  is  sent  to 
every  member  yearly.  This,  of  course,  entails  a 
large  expense,  but  it  promotes  the  interests  of  the 
charity,  and  the  expense  is  partly  met  by  the 
amount  received  for  advertisements,  which  last 
year  reached  the  sum  of  £53  lis.— J.  Douglas, 
Great  Gearies,  Ilford. 


Bock  plants  in  flower.— It  may  appear 
to  be  a  little  out  of  season  to  talk  about  rock 
plants  in  flower  now,  yet  the  rockery  at  Chiswick 
has  little  patches  of  colour  about  it,  even  at  this 
dull  time  o£  the  year,  which  render  it  attractive. 
There  are  some  charming  and  effective  clumps  of 
Hepaticas,  single  blue,  single  mauve,  and  triloba 
ccernlea.  The  pretty  little  yellow-flowered  Crocus 
susianus  is  also  in  good  condition  just  now.  Saxi- 
fraga  ligulata,  with  its  large  heads  of  rose-coloured 
blossoms  and  fine  foliage,  arrests  one's  attention  ; 
and  Sempervivum  tectorum,  with  Jts  dull  yellow 
flowers,  is  likewise  woithy  cf  not? 


QUESTIONS. 


63-24  —Fear  tree  bu^s  dropping.— I  ehould  be  glad 
if  any  of  your  correspondents  could  enlighten  me  as  to  the 
cause  of  several  of  my  pjTamid  Pear  trees  thopping  their 
liloom  Ijuds  I  can  never  see  any  birds  at  them,  and  yet 
the  buds  lie  under  the  trees  by  hundreds  ;  I  may  add  that 
the  ground  in  which  the  trees  are  planted  ia  of  a  very  re- 
tentive character  with  a  bad  sub-soil. — T.  P. 

ssi.i.— Shropshire  Wlneaour  Plum.— Will  some 
one  kindly  answer  the  following  (luestionsV  I  am  anxious 
to  get  Eonie  information  about  this  Plum— in  particular  as 
to  the  name  of  the  raiser,  and  when  it  w.as  raised  and  sent 
out ;  also  if  it  is  perfectly  hardy  throughout  England  ;  if 
the  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  and  what  the  fruit  is  most  valu- 
able for.  Be  it  understood  this  sort  is  not  the  Shropshire 
Damson  or  Yorkshire  Winesour.  These  I  know  very  well. 
I  have  made  several  inquiries  about  Shropshire  '\\'ineaour 
here,  (Chester),  but  in  vain.— Chester. 


LATE  NOTES. 


y  hododendroncampylocarpum.— In  reply  to  the 

enquiry  of  ^'Constant  Reader  "  in  The  Garden  of  J^'ebruarv 
7,  allow  us  to  say  that  we  shall  Ije  able  to  supply  a  smull 
plan*-,  of  this  Rhododendron  in  about  a  month's  time. — 
R.  Veitch,  Sxeter. 

Leptospermnms  — You  have  done  us  good  servtce 
(p  145)  by  calling  attention  to  these  graceful  foliaged 
shrubs  for  seaside  planting.  In  Devonshire  I  saw  some 
very  large  plants  of  L.  baccatum  fully  exposed  to  the  sea 
breeze.  Ceanothns  azurens  also  grows  into  a  wide-spread- 
ing, free-flowering  shrub  similarly  situated. — 51.  C. 

Costly  Orchid'^  —At  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris's 
Sale  Rcoms,  Cheapside,  yesterday  a  plant  of  Ca?logyne  cris- 
tata  alba  was,  after  a  keen  competition,  knocked  down  to 
Mr.  William  Hull,  of  Chelsea,  tor  ,£i;il.  The  plant  had 
feven  flower-spikes,  the  blooms  being  snowy  white  without 
the  least  shade  or  tint.  Several  others  also  fetched  high 
prices. 

Chimonanthus  fragrans.— .\s  this  sweet-scented 
shrub  seems  to  be  seldom  seen  bearing  seed,  it  may  be  io- 
teresting  to  know  that  a  plant  of  it  here,  on  a  wall  facing 
the  south,  ripened  a  quantity  of  seed.  Last  autumn  I 
sowed  it  when  ripe  and  have  now  two  dozen  plants  3  inches 
high.  I  gave  a  few  of  the  feeds  away,  and  I  think  from 
ibeg'eater  part  of  them  plants  have  been  raised.— Wm. 
M.UKIE,  Uiithe  Castle.  Tewkeibv:nj. 

Hybridl&ing  Daffodils.- 1  w-ish  to  correct  an  error 
in  yiiur  statement  in  THE  G.\rden  (p.  )4S),  that  I  was  the 
:intli.,r  of  the  chapter  on  hytiridising  in  Mr.  Barr's  book  on 
D.ilTodils.  The  heading  of  the  chapter  is  an  extract  from  a 
piivate  letter  written  by  me  to  Mr.  Barr,  and  was  inserted 
witliout  my  knowledge.  The  sentence  immediately  follow- 
ing Ibe  extract  shows  that  Mr.  Backhouse  and  others  M.p- 
pliej  the  valuHlile  remarks  on  hybridising.  — A.  Rawson. 

Prolific  MuBbroom  spawn.  —  Through  Mess-s- 
A'eitch  we  have  received  some  marvellous  masses  of  51  uh, 
rooms  produced  in  the  gardens  at  Fetworth  from  tpiwn 
which  seems  to  possess  extraordinary  productiveness.  Mr. 
Breese,  the  gardener  at  Petworth.  says— "  The  fpawn 
is  certainly  most  prolific- too  much  so,  indeed,  for  I 
do  not  care  for  Mushrooms  to  spring  up  in  such  large 
clumps,  .llthougb  I  have  had  some  excellent  beds  this  sea- 
son." One  of  the  clumps  sent  consisted  of  twenty  large 
Mushr'-oms,  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  "buitoas." 
Another  cluster  of  budding  spawn  was  a  solid  mass  of 
battoLs. 


Names  of  plants  —Ccllins  Br.is.— Apparently  Nar- 
cissus   triandrus  pulchellu'. A.  D.    Weftsfer.— Cannot 

possibly  name  it  w-ithout  seeing  the  leaf. A.  E  — Helle- 

borus  lividus  (s>n..  corsicus) ;  Heath  is  Erica  codoLOdes. 

/>r.  P. —We  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  tha  name  of 

the  .\ngra?cum. 
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*'  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  chanqe  it  rather ;  bat 
The  art  itself  is  NATnRE."— SAatespsaw. 


NOTES. 

Fashionable  flowers.— What  a  piiy  it  is 
that  any  one  class  of  flowers  should  become 
fashionable,  just  as  if  all  flowers  were  not  always 
beautiful  in  their  own  way,  and  far  above  the 
mere  chattering  patronage  of  any  particular  set 
of  admirers.  Of  all  personal  ornaments  flowers 
are  the  most  precious — far  too  valuable  and  ever- 
lasting to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath  with 
the  productions  of  either  the  jeweller  or  the 
milliner,  and  yet  we  arc  told  that  Orchids  are  the 
fashionable  bridal  bouquets,  because  some  one  or 
two  daughters  of  millionaires  carry  them.  Very 
often  nothing  less  graceful  or  more  inappropriate 
could  be  chosen.  The  idea  with  many  seems  to 
be  simply  to  find  the  most  rare  and  unique  species 
of  natural  flowers,  independent  of  beauty ;  if  they 
cost  much  and  are  rare,  that  is  quite  suflicient. 
The  over-strained  effort  always  betrays  itself,  and 
Orchids  never  yet  were  more  highly  valued  by 
people  of  refined  taste  than  were  the  wild  Violet 
or  the  hedge  Rose.  No  Chaucer,  no  Herrick,  no 
Wordsworth  has  sung  of  the  Orchids  as  they 
have  sung  of  Diisies,  of  Daffodils,  or  of  the 
modest  Snowdrop,  but  they  have  often  been  ex- 
hibited as  the  flaunting  decorations  of  those  who 
have  no  higher  appreciation  of  them  than  that 
they  were  costly,  and  so  to  some  extent  the  ensign 
of  wealth  rather  than  of  beauty.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  just  at  present  the  highest  and  best 
cultured  people  are  growing  hardy  flowers  in  pre- 
ference to  Orchids. 

In  Guernsey.— Camellias  of  all  kinds  blos- 
som here  finely  in  the  open  air ;  the  shrubs  grow 
very  large,  and  bear  thousands  of  flowers.  I  have 
a  couple  in  front  of  my  house  just  bursting  into 
blossom,  with  hundreds  of  buds  on  them,  and  to- 
day I  saw  abundance  of  beautiful  red  ones  in  full 
blossom  at  a  friend's  place.  The  plants  are  more 
hardy  than  the  common  Laurel  or  Laurustinus, 
and  almost,  I  might  add,  the  evergreen  Oak, 
when  once  they  are  well  established,  but  at  flrst 
they  suffer  from  the  easterly  winds.  The  ever- 
green Buonymus  is  the  most  hardy  shrub  we  have, 
resisting  even  the  sea  breeze.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  having  seen  Agapanthus  umbellatus  bear 
feed  in  Ireland,  but  there  it  grows  and  blossoms 
freely  all  the  year  round  and  sometimes  ripens 
seed.  No  doubt  Guernsey  is  a  garden  land  and  a 
paradise  for  vegetation  from  Japan,  South  Africa, 
and  other  temperate  countries.  Its  soil  and  cli- 
mate seem  especially  suitable  for  bulb  growth, 
and,  as  we  know,  even  the  Chrysanthemum  seeds 
there  freely. 

CTseful  beauty. — Of  all  the  things  of  beauty 
the  poorest  may  call  their  own,  perhaps,  after  all, 
the  fragile  blossoms  are  the  most  useful,  because 
most  real.  Dr.  Parker  tells  us  that  "  A  flower  is 
useful,  though  it  does  not  grow  fruit.  Gladly  I 
proclaim  the  usefulness  of  beauty.  A  flower  has 
many  a  time  opened  the  very  heavens  to  my 
aching  heart.  It  has  spoken  to  me  of  purity,  and 
simplicity,  and  frailty,  and  mortality,  and  de- 
pendence. Was  it  useless  because  it  gave  me 
neither  corn  nor  wine?  Truly  not.  It  did  its 
work,  and  no  angel  could  do  more  !'  No  doubt 
this  is  true  gospel,  and  especially  is  it  true  of 
the  many  beautiful  hardy  flowers — the  Iris,  the 
Lilies,  or  the  Bellflowers,  which  every  cottager, 
even  the  humblest  tiller  of  the  ground,  may  have 
beside  his  door.  The  poorest  thatched  cottage 
may  be  a  picture  with  Roses  and  Woodbine  in 
le.ify  June,  and  a  handful  of  Pansies  or  white 
Lilies  or  purple  Violets  from  such  a  tiny  garden 
may  be  as  fine  and  acceptable  in  iheir  way  as 


those  grown  in  gardens  of  more  pretension. 
Hardy  flowers  like  these  are  not  for  a  class  or  an 
age,  but  for  all  time. 

Bare  plants  really  are  those  but  little  known 
in  our  gardens,  but  for  any  one  of  us  to  assert  that 
a  plant  is  rare  often  means  only  that  it  is  rare  so 
far  as  we  ourselves  know.  The  phrase  Itself  is 
too  often  misleading.  I  always  thought  that  Nar- 
cissus minimus  was  rare,  but  it  is  abundant  in 
some  old  gardens ;  so  also  of  N.  cernuus,  both 
single  and  double.  This  is  so  with  many  other 
plants  reputed  to  be  rare,  and  I  am  every  day  more 
fully  convinced  that  raiity  amongst  cultivated 
plants  is  far  more  often  a  personal  expression  of 
opinion  than  an  actual  fact.  Leucojum  carpathi- 
cum,  for  example,  was  never  rare  within  recent 
years.  It  exists  by  the  thousand,  but  most  people 
had  confused  it  with,  and  grew  it  under  the  name 
of,  L.  vernum,  of  which  plant  it  is  a  mere  variety 
at  the  best.  Our  knowledge  of  plants  now-a-days 
is  deeper  and  wider  than  ever  it  was  before,  and 
you  have  only  to  assert  that  such  a  plant  has  gone 
out  of  cultivation,  or  that  it  is  extremely  rare, 
and  up  jumps  the  information  that  it  is  really 
abundant  somewhere,  perhaps  close  around  you. 
I  have  often  found  that  to  imagine  a  plant  was  a 
rarity  proved  nothingmorethanmyown  ignorance. 

Vekonica. 


PLANTS    IN    FLOWEK. 

Leucojum  carpathicum.— I  send  here- 
with a  set  of  flowers  of  Leucojum  carpathicum, 
the  twin-flowered  variety  of  the  Spring  Snowflake, 
and  which  is  now  in  great  beauty.  The  bulbs  were 
obtained  from  the  gardens  of  an  old  castle  in 
Northumberland,  where  it  was  found  growing  in 
great  abundance  last  spring.  I  find  it  does  not 
always  come  with  two  flowers  ;  frequently  there 
is  but  one  flower  to  the  scape,  and  this  has  occurred 
here  with  bulbs  which  we  noted  last  year  as  hav- 
ing two  flowers.  Probably  the  transplanting  of 
the  bulbs  has  had  to  do  with  this,  as  Leucojum 
vernum  seldom  flowers  well  the  year  after  its  re- 
moval. You  will  note  that  I  send  examples  in  the 
last  stage  of  growth,  as  the  flowers  blow  the 
moment  they  appear  above  the  soil.— Wm.  Brock- 
bank,  BroclthuTSt,  DUUiimj. 

*,*  This  Leucojum  we  consider  is  really  only 
a  twin-flowered  form  of  the  common  L.  ver- 
num. Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be  regarded 
as  a  distinct  variety  at  all,  seeing  that  L.  vernum 
will  often  bear  two  flowers  on  a  spike.  For  in- 
stance, we  saw  a  few  days  ago  a  large  imported 
batch  of  L.  veinum  collected  into  one  locality  in 
Messrs.  Paul's  herbaceous  plant  nursery  at  Brox- 
bourne.  Among  these  one  could  pick  out  twin- 
flowered  plants,  and  also  forms  having  green 
tipped  sepals  and  yellow  tipped  sepals.  That  the 
twin-flowered  form  of  L.  vernum  may  be  com- 
monest in  the  Carpathian  districts  may  be,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  proved  satisfactorily  that  this 
character  is  correlated  with  others  as  well  marked 
which  would  justify  the  varietal  name.  If  the  Car- 
pathian form  invariably  produced  twin  flowers  from 
each  spathe  and  the  ordinary  kind  only  one,  then 
the  distinction  woidd  hold  good.  Whether  these 
Snowflakes  are  distinct  from  each  other  or  not  is 
of  little  moment  to  those  who  like  to  have  beauti- 
ful flowers  apart  from  their  names,  for  both  are 
beautiful  alike  in  form  and  colour.— Ed. 

Iris  flmbriata.— This  Chinese  Iris  possesses 
so  much  delicate  beauty  of  colour  and  is  so  ele- 
gant in  form,  that  it  may  be  placed  among  the 
plants  that  a  good  garden  cannot  do  without. 
It  is  old  and  tolerably  well  known,  but  it  is  not 
known  half  enough.  No  better  plant  conld  be 
found  for  a  cool  conservatory.  It  is  one  of  the 
easiest  plants  to  grow  and  flower  well,  thriving 
indeed  better  under  neglect  than  attention.  If 
starved  and  pot-bound  and  irregularly  watered  it 
seems  to  tlirive  better  than  when  too  much  trouble 
is  taken  with  it.  The  flowers  are  certainly  fugi- 
tive, but  they  are  produced  so  abundantly,  that 
this  drawback  is  counter-balanced.  Some  huge 
plants  of  it  in  the  Cactus  house  at  Kew  in  full 
flower  show  well  its  beauty. 


■Varieties  of  netted  Irie.— I  send  you  a 
few  varieties  of  Iris  reticulata  and  seedlings  from 
it.  Krelagei  is  pretty  well  over,  or  I  could  have 
sent  several  shades  of  that  variety.  I.  reticulata 
ccerulea  is  a  particularly  pretty  blue ;  reticulata 
m.njor  is  large,  and  4  inches  taller  than  the  type. 
The  atro-purpurea  variety  is  shorter  than  the 
type,  while  coerulea  is  about  the  same  height  as  its 
parent.  At  the  present  time  a  good  bed,  consist- 
ing of  about  1200  I.  reticulata,  may  be  seen  here, 
and  a  great  many  varieties  in  other  parts  of  the 
garden.  There  will  also  be  some  other  things, 
such  as  Tulips  from  Afghanistan,  Persia,  and 
other  places  in  flower  or  coming  into  bloom  shortly. 
— Chables  G.  Nelson,  Holme  Lodije,  Godal- 
m  huj, 

*.,,'*  A  lovely  series  indeed.  We  always  con- 
sidered Captain  Nelson's  collection  richer  in  varie- 
ties of  I.  reticulata  than  that  of  any  other  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  and  here  we  have  a  far- 
ther proof  of  that  fact.  The  variety  major  is  very 
distinct,  being  fully  a  third  larger  than  usual. 
Ccerulea  is  the  most  distinct  of  all  in  colour,  being 
of  a  clear  blue-purple.  The  atro-purpurea  is  ap- 
parently midway  between  Krelagei  and  the  type 
in  colour,  but  the  "  falls  "  are  almost  a  black. 
—  Ed. 

Salvia  boliviensis.— There  is  at  present  in 
the  greenhouse  (No.  i)  at  Kew  a  large  specimen  of 
this  uncommon  Salvia,  which  attracts  the  attention 
of  everyone  on  account  of  its  brilliancy.  It  is  a 
tall-growing  kind,  producing  massive  spikes  of 
flowers  of  the  most  vivid  scarlet  imaginable.  The 
blooms  are  small,  but  being  so  numerous  they 
make  a  grand  show.  Seeing  what  an  effecstive 
plant  this  is,  is  it  not  a  wonder  that  it  is  so  little 
known  ?  New  it  is  not,  for  we  saw  it  here  ten 
years  ago,  but  never  so  fine  as  the  plant  under 
notice.  It  may  be  a  better  grower,  the  variety 
being  distinct  and  named  verticillata.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  give  addi- 
tional information  respecting  this  fine  plant. 

Daphne  Blagay ana.— This  fragrant  little 
alpine  shrub  claims  attention  at  this  season  in  the 
rock  garden,  where  it  is  just  unfolding  its  dense 
clusters  of  ivory-white  flowers,  the  spicy  fragrance 
of  which  is  quite  equal,  if  not  stronger,  than  that 
of  D.  indica,  the  common  Daphne  of  greenhouses. 
D.  Blagayana  is  a  comparatively  new  plant  intro- 
duced some  few  years  ago  from  the  Styrian  Alps. 
It  is  very  dwarf  in  growth,  and  the  branches  are 
somewhat  straggly.  Each  flower  cluster  is  en- 
circled by  a  collar-like  row  of  deep  green  leaves, 
which  set  off  its  beauty  admirably.  We  saw  it 
in  grand  condition  a  few  days  ago  in  Messrs.  Paul's 
nurseiy  at  Cheshunt,  where  it  thrives  admirably 
on  a  low  rockery. 

Cineraria  Maid  of  Kent.— We  saw  this 
variety  a  few  days  since  at  Messrs.  Bunyard's 
nursery  at  Maidstone,  and  thought  it  the  loveliest 
white  Cineraria  we  had  ever  seen.  The  flowers 
are  much  above  the  average  size,  the  florets  broad 
and  overlapping,  so  as  to  form  a  finely  shaped 
flower.  The  florets  are  pure  white,  which,  in  con- 
trast with  their  black  centres,  are  most  striking. 
More  than  this,  they  are  sweet-scented— quite  an 
acquisition  in  a  Cineraria.  Messrs.  Bunyard  think 
So  highly  of  this  variety,  that  they  have  propagated 
it  from  cuttings  in  order  to  preserve  its  purity. 
The  habit  of  growth  is  good,  being  dwarf,  cora- 
pact.'and  vigorous  ;  in  short,  it  leaves  little  to  be 
desired. 

Clematis  indivisa.— This  lovely  New  Zea- 
land climbing  shrub  now  adorns  the  roof  of  one 
of  the  greenhouses  in  the  Cheshunt  Nurseries  in  a 
beautiful  way,  the  drooping  slender  shoots  being 
laden  with  myriads  of  white  starry  flowers  in 
clusters.  No  other  greenhouse  climber  is  capable 
of  producing  such  a  beautiful  sight  at  this  season, 
yet  for  all  that  it  is  a  comparatively  unknown 
plant.  For  adorning  the  roof  of  an  unheated 
greenhouse  there  is  certainly  no  prettier  climber, 
and  the  fact  that  its  evergreen  foliage  is  hand- 
some enhances  its  value.  Messrs.  Paul  have  both 
the  original  and  the  variety  lobata  in  flower,  the 
latter  being  at  once  distinguished  by  the  lobed 
leaflets,  and  its    flowers,  moreover,  are  a  little 
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larger  and  whiter,  and  the  centre  of  a  pinker 
tinge.  Tills  Clematis  was  introduced  obout  forty 
years  ago  from  New  Zealand.  It  was  found 
plentifully  by  Allan  Cunningham  on  the  margins 
of  woods  skirting  the  shores  of  the  Day  of  Islands 
on  the  Hokeanga  River.  There  it  festoons  the 
trees  and  shrub.s  with  its  panicles  of  snowy  blos- 
soms and  dense  foliage  in  a  lovely  manner. 

BroTvallia  Jameaoni.— Some  large  speci- 
mens of  this  showy  winter-flowering  shrub  trained 
par.asol  fashion  are  just  now  among  the  brightest 
and  most  effective  plants  in  the  Swanley  Nurseries, 
each  plant  being  profusely  laden  with  clusters  of 
orange-red  flowers.  These  are  borne  on  slender 
br.inches,  and  as  these  droop  gracefully  on  all 
sides  of  the  plant  they  have  a  pretty  effect. 
Messrs.  Caunell  have  done  good  in  reintroducing 
such  a  valuable  plant  to  U5,  and  we  consider  it 
indispensable  in  all  first-rate  gardens.  It  was 
figured  in  The  Garden  for  July  5  last  year,  and 
also  goes  by  the  name  of  ytreptosolen. 

Lacbenalla  Nelsonl.— llr.  Ware  sends  us  spikes  of 
this  variety,  to  sliow  its  superiority  over  t lie  commoQ  kinds 
of  Laclioualia.  It  is  unquestionably  ttie  finest  of  all  tlie 
yelluW'llowereit  kinds,  and  can  only  i>9  matched  in  showi- 
ness  hy  such  as  L.  quadricolor  and  L.  pendula.  We  are 
pleased  to  note  that  consideriible  attention  is  now  tieing 
paid  to  Lachenalias,  which  everyoue  must  admit  are  most 
iniport.aut  garden  plants. 

Primula  Annie  HUIyer.— In  the  Maid,tone  Xur- 
series  a  2ood  collection  of  donlde  rriinulas  is  grown,  the 
Annie  llillyer  variety  being  considered  ons  of  the  best ;  the 
flowers  are  very  double  and  of  a  deep  blush-pink,  the 
colour  so  much  in  demand  for  making  small  wreaths, 
bouquets,  itc.  This  variety  Messrs.  Buuyard  state  sur- 
p-asses  all  the  other.?  they  have  grown  as  regards  a  vigour- 
o'ls  constitution  and  floriferousness,  and  the  tine  hatch  of 
it  certainly  Ijcars  out  all  they  say  of  it. 

in  bloon  on  March  1  at  Har- 
Darlinjloi — 

Helleborus  niger 
■Jasminum  nudiflorura 
r.eucojum  vernum 
Polygala  rhamsbuxus  pur- 
purea 
Primula  cashmeriaua 
Polyanthuses 
Primroses 

5a.\ifraga  Burseriana 
B.  major 

oppositifolia  maxima 
Snowdrops,  single  &  double 

Imoerati 
Violet  The  Czax 


Hardy  plants 

worth  Grange,  near 

Anemone  blanda 
.Viibricti;)  gr.-eca 
T.rill'i'c. ilium  vernum 
I'ycIaiiL-n  Coum 

verntmi 
Crocus,  variius 
Draba  cuspidata 
Daphne  Mezereum 
Erica  carnea  alba 
Kranthis  hyemalis 
Oentiana  acaulis 
Hepatiea  angulosa 

triloba  rubra  fl  -pi. 
Hellet)orus  atrorubeus 

colchicus 

— T.  Simpson. 


NOTES  FROM  .SWANLEV. 
No  matter  at  what  season  one  visits  the  "Home 
for  Flowers"  at  Swanley,  whether  in  the  dead  of 
winter  or  height  of  sumoier,  one  is  sure  to  be 
treated  to  a  rare  sight  of  some  kind  of  flower  j  ust  in 
the  height  of  perfection.  Throughout  the  winter 
Pelargoniums  have  kept  the  several  houses  filled 
with  them,  all  aglow  with  brilliant  tints,  and  now 
when  the  Pelargoniums  become  flowerless  and 
ran  to  leaf  brightness  is  imparted  to  the  houses 
by  Chinese  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  and  Cinerarias. 
The  Primulas  were  on  the  wane  when  we  saw 
them  about  a  week  or  ten  days  ago,  as  the  work 
oO  artificially  fertilising  the  flowers,  in  order  to  be 
sure  of  the  best  strains  of  seeds,  is  done  every  day 
when  the  sun  is  shining.  About  a  month  ago 
these  Primula  houses  must  have  been  indeed  a 
sight  worth  seeing,  thousands  of  plants  of  on 
sort  being  grownto  perfection,  as  all  who  have  seen 
the  Swanley  plants  at  South  Kensington  may 
*,e3tify.  On  seeing  the  Messrs.  Cannell's  collection 
at  home  one  imagines  how  and  in  what  direction 
the  Primulas  can  possibly  be  further  improved; 
size  and  symmetry  of  flower  have  been  secured, 
constitution  and  floriferousness  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired,  and  the  only  way  that  seems  open  to 
further  progress  is  in  the  direction  of  colour.  Com  - 
pared  to  what  they  were  even  a  few  years  ago, 
there  is  at  present  a  great  diversity  of  tints  in 
Primul.as ;  snowy  whites,  fiery  crimsons  (almost 
scarlet),  and  slaty  purples  (almost  blue),  delicate 
pinks,  and  every  intermediate  gradation  between 
these  colours  has  been  obtained,  and  now  we  may 
reasonably  look  forward  to  yellows,  as  we  saw  at 


Cannell's  a  variety  the  flowers  of  which  pos- 
sessed an  extravagant  development  of  the  yellow 
eye,  almost  overlying  all  the  white.  P.y  following 
up  the  tendency  to  produce  blues  and  purples,  we 
shall  no  doubt  have  a  blue  race  emanating  from 
such  as  Swanley  Blue  and  llolborn  Gem,  and  a  real 
scarlet  as  bright  as  a  soldier's  coat  is  not  despaired 
of.  In  going  over  the  Swanley  collection  we  noted 
the  following  as  being,  we  considered,  the  finest. 
Naturally  enough  the  best  sorts  in  their  respective 
colours  are  those  known  here  as  the  "  Swanleys." 
Thus  Swanley  Red,  White  Rose,  Purple  Pink  are 
looked  upon  as  unbeaten  as  yet,  and  no  doubt 
this  is  correct,  for  they  are  all  very  beautiful,  and 
possess  all  the  characteristics  that  constitute  a  first- 
rate  Primula.  Among  new  claimants  for  public 
favour  are  Prince  of  AVales,  undoubtedly  the  richest 
and  most  brilliant  carmine-tinted  flower  yet  raised. 
It  is,  however,  only  in  its  infantile  stage,  and  has 
not  been  subjected  to  a  course  of  treatment  with 
Swanley  manure.  Swanley  Blue,  as  we  have  said, 
is  not  really  a  blue  tint,  though  it  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  that  has  been  raised.  Some  hun- 
dreds of  finely-flowered  plants  arranged  en  masse 
is  an  imposing  sight,  quite  different  from  that 
produced  by  the  rest.  Seeing  it  under  glass,  with 
the  flowers  against  a  bright  transmitted  light,  pro- 
duced a  very  different  impression  of  its  beauty 
than  when  seen  in  the  subdued  light  of  the  South 
Kensington  conservatory.  There  it  looks  leaden 
and  unattractive;  at  home  it  is  a  bright  mauve- 
purple  and  very  effective.  There  are  two  strains 
of  it,  one  being  much  superior  to  the  other. 
Princess  Beatrice,  a  deep  lilac,  with  silvery 
edges,  is  a  lovely,'  sort,  but  many  probably 
would  prefer  that  named  Princess  of  Wales,  of  a 
delicate  clear  pink,  the  embodiment  of  loveli- 
ness. Queen  of  Stripes  is  a  pretty  sort,  the  white 
flowers  being  speckled  and  striped  with  carmine. 
Swanley  Giant  is  a  giant  indeed,  eclipsing  all 
in  respect  to  size ;  some  would  say  it  was  coarse. 
Queen  of  Whites  reigns  supreme  among  the 
Fern-leaved  white.s,  but  no  rival  has  yet  been 
found  to  The  Queen,  a  sort  raised  a  few  yeare  ago 
and  duly  honoured  at  South  Kensington.  This  is 
distinct  from  all  the  rest,  the  flowers  being  fully 
a  third  the  ordinary  size,  with  crimpled,  not  flat 
flowers.  These  are  white,  with  just  a  suggestion 
of  pink  enough  to  give  it  a  blush  tint,  which  is 
always  so  much  admired.  Its  luxuriant  foliage 
adds  much  to  the  effect.  The  chief  aim  here  is  to 
get  strains  that  are  free  seeders,  otherwise  they 
are  comparatively  of  no  value.  A  free  seeding 
sort  is  worth  ten  times  more  than  a  shy  seeder, 
though  the  latter  may  surpass  it  in  other  re- 
spects. 

Cinerarias  just  now  claim  most  attention,  as 
hundreds  of  plants  are  fast  expanding  their  broad 
clusters  of  bloom,  and  a  sharp  look-out  is  kept 
for  new  breaks  among  the  batches  of  seedlings 
flowering  for  the  first  time.  In  Cinerarias  Mr. 
Cannell  is  running  Mr.  James  very  close  as  re- 
gards rjuality,  particularly  in  respect  to  size  and 
evenness  of  flower  ;  the  colours  perhaps  are  not  so 
varied  as  Mr.  James  has  succeeded  in  getting.  To 
attempt  to  describe  the  subtle  tints  of  Cinerarias 
would  be  folly,  and  as  everybody  knows  how 
diverse  they  are,  we  need  only  allude  to  a  few  of 
the  erinir  de  la  crcme  which  are  thought  so 
much  of  here,  that  they  are  propagated  by  cut- 
tings— such,  for  instance,  as  Marched  Past,  a 
characteristic  name  for  one  which  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  surpass.  It  is  a  deep  maroon-crimson, 
with  the  florets  like  velvet.  Victory,  deep 
magenta;  Wonderful,  indigo-purple;  W.  Culling- 
ford,  magenta  white  centre;  Best  Blue ;  W.  E. 
Gladstone, magenta, largewhitecentre  ;  Princessof 
Wales,  white,  magenta  edged ;  Dr.  Ilullah,  and  J.B. 
Alston.  These  are  the  pick  of  the  select  sorts,  and, 
as  may  be  imagined,  are  all  very  beautiful,  quite 
worthy  of  being  propagated  by  cuttings,  inasmuch 
as  so  seldom  can  one  get  such  perfect  sorts  from 
chance  seedlings. 

Cyclamens  are  still  in  great  beauty,  and  may 
be  seen  by  thousands,  the  flowering  plants  alone 
filling  one  of  the  100-feet  long  houses.  We  were 
not  surprised  to  see  them  here  so  fine,  remember- 
ing the  remark  that  Mr.  Cannell  made  to  us  some 


three  or  four  years  ago  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
about  to  commence  Cyclamen  culture  on  a  large 
scale  in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion that  good  Cyclamens  could  not  be  grown 
to  perfection  elsewhere  than  in  the  western 
suburbs  of  London,  seeing  that  the  finest  results 
have  been  produced  in  those  districts.  That  he  has 
abundantly  refuted  the  assertion  is  well  shown  by 
the  vast  collection  of  large  plants,  which  are  as 
fine  as  we  have  ever  seen  grown  at  Ealing,  Isle- 
worth,  and  Twickenham;  indeed,  some  superb 
plants  in  9-inch  pots,  each  carrying  a  great  sheaf 
of  blossoms,  would  be  difficult  to  match  any- 
where. The  deep  coloured  sorts,  too,  are  grandly 
grown.  The  remarkable  point  is  that  all  are  quite 
young  seedlings,  not  more  than  one  or  two  seasons 
old.  Other  classes  of  flowers,  such  as  Pelargo- 
niums, winter  Begonias,  Bouvardias,  and  the  like, 
are  as  noteworthy  as  the  classes  we  have  men- 
tioned. 


VEGETATION  ON  THE  ZAMBESI. 
This  magnificent  river,  which  is  said  to  drain  some 
GOCOOO  square  miles  of  the  African  continent,  was 
almost  unknown  prior  to  the  memorable  expe- 
dition of  Dr.  Livingstone  in  IS.'jS-ISGI,  an  expe- 
dition undertaken  partly  for  scientific  purposes, 
but  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  exerting  on  the 
minds  of  the  natives  a  moral  influence  by  kind- 
ness, and  by  teaching  them  to  make  experiments 
in  agriculture  and  explaining  to  them  the  more 
simple  arts.  The  result  of  this  expedition  is  told 
in  Livingstone's  interesting  book,  "The  Zambesi," 
which  is  a  thrilling  narrative  of  feats  of  daring 
and  acts  of  great  kindness,  as  well  as  being  full 
of  interesting  and  instructive  facts  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  naturalist.  The  accompanying 
view  represents  the  strange  forms  of  vegetation 
which  characterise  the  banks  of  the  lower  Zam- 
besi, immense  impenetrable  forests  being  formed 
where  the  river  is  broadest,  or  where  it  separates 
out  into  several  wide  rushing  streams.  Such  a 
stream  is  the  Kongone,  the  first  twenty  miles  of 
which  are  enclosed  in  Mangrove  jungle;  some  of 
the  trees  are  ornamented  with  Orchilla  weed, 
which  appears  never  to  have  been  gathered.  Huge 
Ferns,  Palms,  and  occasionally  the  wild  Date  peer 
out  in  the  forest,  which  consists  of  different  spe- 
cies of  Mangroves,  the  bunches  of  bright  yellow, 
though  scarcely  edible  fruit,  contrasting  prettily 
with  the  graceful  green  leaves.  In  some  spots  the 
Milola,  an  umbrageous  Hibiscus,  with  large  yel- 
low flowers,  grows  in  masses  along  the  bank.  Its 
bark  is  made  into  cordage,  and  is  especially  valu- 
able for  the  manufacture  of  ropes  attached  to 
harpoons  for  killing  the  hippopotamus.  The  Pan- 
danus  or  Screw  Pine  also  appears,  and  on  coming 
out  of  the  Kongone  into  the  Zambesi  many  are  so 
tall  as  in  the  distance  to  remind  us  very  much  of  the 
steeples  of  our  native  land.  The  whole  of  this 
part  of  Africa,  extending  many  miles  in  breadth 
and  length,  was  found  to  be  especially  fertile.  The 
scene  here  represented  is  such  as  one  can  easily 
associate  with  huge  lumbering  hippopotami  and 
crocodiles,  leopards  and  such  like  beasts.  TheSerew 
Pines,  likened  by  Livingstone  to  church  steeples, 
are  as  gigantic  in  their  proportions  as  the  true 
Pines  of  the  New  World,  whilst  the  thick  drapery 
reminds  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  Hop-laden  poles 
in  Kent.  We  can  never  hope  to  imitate  Nature 
in  such  magnificence  as  is  shown  in  this  picture; 
yet  even  in  her  grandest  tropical  displays  Nature 
shows  us  in  what  true  beauty  really  consists. 
Substitute  an  old  dilapidated  Poplar  for  the 
Screw  Pine  and  Traveller's  Joy,  or  Ampelopsis  or 
Hop  for  the  climber  which  drapes  the  Pine,  and 
we  have  a  picture  quite  as  effective  in  an  English 
landscape  or  garden  as  this  which  charmed  Dr- 
Livingstone  in  the  wilds  of  Tropical  Africa.  It  is 
beyond  the  skill  of  the  cleverest  to  utilise  tropical 
plants  in  English  gardening  so  as  to  exactly  repro- 
duce tropical  scenery  such  as  we  see  here,  but  the 
lesson  is  not  in  that  direction  ;  it  is  rather  for  us  to 
do  with  our  own  plants  and  trees,  of  which 
Nature  has  given  us  a  large  and  varied  selection, 
what  we  tee  and  admire  in  representations  of 
tropical  vegetation.  To  do  this  is  to  accomplish 
what  is  best  in  horticulture.  B. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  AMERIOA. 
To  say  that  the  "  flower  of  autumn  "  has  a  great 
future  before  it  is  but  to  repeat  one  of  the  most 
palpable  truisms  of  our  time,  for  the  wonderful 
evolutionary  power  observable  everywhere  in  gar- 
dens, as  in  Nature,  is  especially  active  at  present 
in  the  case  of  this  favourite  flower.  English  cul- 
tivators have  done  more  perhaps  than  any  others 
in  developing  its  floral  beauty,  but  they  have,  of 
late  years  at  least,  been  quite  behind  in  the  rear- 
ing of  new  seedling  varieties.  Perhaps  to  some 
extent  our  climate  may  be 
one  reason  for  this ;  and  yet, 
what  country  of  its  size  has 
such  an  extensive  and  variable 
glasshouse  climate  ?  and  can 
it  be  possible  that  the  cultiva- 
tors  who  have  wrought  such 
cultural  hybridising  miracles 
will  remain  coatent  with  having 
as  a  rule  failed  in  obtaining 
seed  from  the  Chrysanthemum  ? 
In  his  Chrysanthemum  book 
Mr.  Burbidge  tells  us  that  seed 
certainly  has  been  obtained  in 
England,  and  that  some  of  the 
earliest  seedlings  and  bud- 
sports  originated  there  !  If  so, 
how  is  it  that  what  was  possible 
to  our  forefathers  is  impossible 
to  us  now  ?  But  we  shall  take 
heart,  since  I  see  that  Mr.  I;ax- 
ton,  amongst  others,  has  taken 
our  favourite  flower  in  hand, 
and  all  of  us  must  believe  in 
"  A'eronica's  ''  axiom  that  "  in 
the  garden  nothing  is  impos- 
sible." One  fact  is,  however, 
established  beyond  any  doubt, 
viz.,  that  the  Chrysanthemum 
is  quite  amenable  to  culture, 
both  in  this  country,  in  France, 
in  the  Channel  Island--,  and  in 
America,  as  a  common  half- 
hardy  annual.  Good  imported 
seed  is  easily  obtained  from 
seedsmen,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  seed  of  the  best  can  only 
be  obtained  by  English  growers 
saving  it  from  their  own  plants 
until  a  good  race  or  strain  has 
been  secured.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  C'liry- 
santhemum  is  as  yet  only  in 
its  infancy.  We  have  up  to 
the  present  been  content  to 
accept  whatever  the  Continen- 
tal raisers  cared  to  send  us 
from  year  to  year.  Certainly 
we  must  not  forget  Mr.  Tees- 
dale's  Daisy  -  flowered  kinds, 
and  I  hope  growers  will  try  to 
obtain  seeds  from  these  crossed 
with  pollen  of  the  double 
forms.  But  I  am  forgetful  of 
my  text,  from  which  I  intended 
to  draw  attention  to  the  sud- 
den, but  substantial,  impetus 
given  us  by  the  New  York 
florists  in  the  production  of 
new  forms  of  our  winter  queen. 
A  noted  amateur  in  New  York 
has  been  so  good  as  to  send  me 
the  following  account  of  Ame- 
rican progress  in  this  direction, 
which  will,  I  am  sure,  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  home  florists : — 

"  Dr.  Walcott  has  priority  over  myself  in  the 
raising  of  seedling  Chrysanthemums,  and  probably 
(I  make  this  statement  on  my  own  supposition 
only)  he  Ins  been  raising  them  for  at  least  seven 
years.  My  first  attempt  at  raising  seedlings  began 
in  1882,  and  if  my  seedlings  of  188.'!  were  a  sur- 
prise, those  of  1884  were  still  more  so.  I  have  some 
entirely  new  forms,  and  it  would  seem  we  shall  soon 
have  to  add  half  a  dozen  new  sections  if  they  are 
to  be  kept  separate.  I  will  mention  four  of  dis- 
tinct character  that  have  already  appeared.  One 
has  rigid  tubular  petals  for  three-quarters  their 


length ;  then  they  break  out  into  deeply  incised 
lobes,  the  flowers  being  about  ;>  inches  over  and 
double  ;  the  light  strikes  entirely  through  among 
tubes,  thus  giving  a  very  distinct  effect.  Another 
has  semi-double  flowers,  petals  long  and  loose, 
and  so  deeply  divided  as  to  be  in  mere  shreds, 
the  disc  having  a  few  of  these  same  shreds  attached. 
Another  one  has  petals  first  tubular,  then  very  flat, 
and  then  divided  or  fringed  at  the  ends.  This 
is  single  yellow  with  the  outer  rays  bronze.  The 
fourth  is  a  very  thick  double  flower,  white,  about 


Screw  I'inca  (raiuiaiius),  ovciluuig  witli  climljers,  on  the  banks  o£  the  Zambeil  Elver. 


the  size  of  Mdlle.  Marthe  ;  so  much  are  the  petals 
divided,  that  they  look  like  mere  threads,  yet  rigid 
and  lasting.  If  it  was  not  for  the  petals  being  so 
much  divided,  this  would  be  really  a  single  flower. 
Dr.  Walcott  has  sent  me  some  fourteen  or  more  of  his 
seedlings  of  1 883,  and  there  are  two  distinct  forms 
among  them.  One  has  a  row  of  small  guard  florets, 
the  centre  tilled  full  of  flat  petals  (not  florets)  like 
small  Hollyhocks.  I  call  this  Merrimac.  The  other 
has  a  row  of  white  petals  sparsely  disposed  with 
a  cone-like  scaly  centre ;  after  the  ray  petals 
have  been  ont  for  three  weeks  the  cone  divides 


and  another  crop  of  petals  appears,  making  a  poor 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey-like  flower.  This  is  of  no 
commercial  value,  liat  what  does  all  this  infinite 
variety  mean  1  Where  are  we  being  led  to  /  What 
may  we  expect  next  ?  Where  shall  we  stop  1 

"  That  Chrysanthemums  can  be  cross-fertilised  I 
have  the  most  satisfactory  proof,  the  most  positive 
crosses  coming  from  the  ray  or  petal  florets.  To 
effect  this  I  simply  take  a  pair  of  scissors  and  cut 
away  the  petals  as  soon  as  the  flower  begins  to 
open  low  enough  down  to  expose  the  stigma  ;  this 
wants  care  and  some  practice, 
and  it  requires  some  little  ex- 
perience to  know  when  to  ap- 
ply the  pollen.  In  1883  I  was 
very  anxions  to  get  some  other 
coloured  Gloire  de  Rayonnante. 
With  this  end  in  view,  I  set 
alone  two  plants  in  small  pots 
of  that  variety,  each  having  one 
flower ;  these  I  subjected  to  the 
shearing  process,  and  when  fit  I 
applied  pollen  from  yellow  and 
white  varieties.  From  these 
two  flowers  and  from  ray  florets 
1  had  thirty  seedlings.  One  of 
these  is  President  Cleveland, 
one  Golden  Gloire  de  Rayon- 
nante. I  have  a  fine  white  one, 
a  deep  orange,  and  a  deep  pink 
for  next  year  (some  four  or  five 
did  not  flower) ;  these  are  all 
of  the  same  early  flowering  habit 
and  have  foliage  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Gloire  de 
Rayonnante.  From  Comte  de 
Germiny,  crossed  with  Viceroy 
of  Egypt,  came  Sam  Henshaw; 
this  was  from  petal  stigmas; 
others  of  this  cross  did  not 
flower.  These  are  all  manipu- 
lated or  artificial  crosses. 

"Now,  I  want  to  talk  about 
the  single  and  semi-double 
forms.  Among  these  are  some 
truly  beautiful  varieties.  There 
are  but  few  persons  who  can- 
not admire  these  when  seen 
in  perfection.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  send  you  some  of 
these ;  they  are  very  different 
from  the  double  forms  in 
general  expression — more  pro- 
lific in  flower,  and  for  decorative 
purposes  equal  to  double  kinds. 
1  send  you  a  list  of  names,  and 
refer  you  particularly  to  Mrs. 
Gubbins,  Mrs.  Robertson,  Jas. 
Y.  Murkland,  Mr.  W.  A.  Harris 
of  last  year,  and  to  Mrs  Le 
Jloult  (this  is  truly  a  gem  ;  such 
colouring,  such  heads  of  flower, 
and  such  handsome  foliage  I 
have  notseen);then  the  Virgin; 
and  last,  Sadie  Martinet.  I  see 
that  my  old  friend  '  R.  D.'  says 
these  American  seedlings  are 
coarse.  Well,  maybe  they  ate 
not  smoothed  in  a  mould,  or  set 
off  by  compasses ;  nevertheless, 
if  I  had  him  here  next  No- 
vember I  could  persuade  him 
to  admire  them,  I  know.  As  to 
raising  seed,  I  have  been  singu- 
larly fortunate  the  past  season 
— I  mean  in  getting  a  quantity. 
I  had  the  assistance  of  an  in- 
dustrious insect  like  the  Aster  fly  to  do  the  polleni- 
sation  of  the  rank  and  file ;  the  result  is  I  have  saved 
a  fair  amount  of  good  seed.  This  fly  helped  me 
materially  ;  without  its  aid  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  have  gone  over  the  plants  each  day 
with  a  brush  or  feather.  The  house  has  to  be 
kept  dry  at  all  times  when  saving  seed  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  only  objection  I  had  to  this  fly 
was  that  sometimes  in  spite  of  me  he  would  find 
ont  where  I  had  hidden  some  plants  that  I  wanted 
to  cross  carefully  with  my  own  hands.  It  is  a  good 
many  years  since  Sam.  Broome  sent  to  me  from 
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London  fifty  Chiysanthemnms,  two  of  a  kind,  with 
his  book.  Tliis  was  in  1855  or  185(5.  How  I  cared  for 
them.  The  Broome  book  I  knew  by  heart— simply  a 
case  of  love  at  first  sight,  which  has  stuck  to  me 
through  a  life  of  much  variation.  The  inipetns 
given  to  Chrysanthemums  in  the  I'nited  States 
belongs  to  Mr.  John  Thorpe,  who  has  talked 
and  written,  and.  I  need  not  tell  you,  aided 
very  practically  in  their  general  distribution. 
The  struggle  tor  the  front  here  in  floriculture  is  as 
great  as  in  Great  Britain,  though,  perhaps,  con- 
ducted on  a  different  line.  The  country  is  more 
crude  and  more  unkempt,  and  then  we  have  to 
pay  high  wages,  and  even  then  we  cannot  get  the 
same  actual  experience  in  our  men.  Competition 
is  great,  and  so  things  are  done  rather  roughly. 
But  I  can  see  we  are  progressing.  We  have 
among  us  a  more  appreciative  class  of  patrons 
than  we  had  even  a  few  years  ago,  so  that  we 
shall  soon  get  a  substantial  foothold  on  the 
right  path. 

"  I  will  give  yon  just  one  instance  of  what  a  run 
or  boom  was  three  years  last  November.  Mr. 
Thorpe  exhibited  a  few  plants,  some  fifty  or  so 
in  ordinary  0-inch  pots,  of  Chrysanthemums.  They 
were  admired  by  a  few  only  here  and  there  at 
first ;  then  someone  had  the  temerity  to  say  they 
were  beautiful,  and  by  degrees  considerable  in- 
terest was  awakened,  and  when  the  spark  was 
once  kindled,  it  burnt  and  spread  like  lightning. 
We  sold  ourselves  over  80,000  plants  from  Jan.  1 
to  July  1,  1881,  and,  at  the  least  calculation,  there 
iiuHt  have  been  500,000  sold  in  the  United  States, 
even  if  not  immediately  around  New  York.  There 
seems  to  be  something  in  the  demand,  too,  more 
than  a  fashionable  fiash-in-the-pan  craze,  and  I 
expect  the  Chrysanthemum  will  have  a  place 
with  Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  but,  of  course,  at  the 
otlier  end  of  the  year. 

"  Chrysanthemum  shows  are  being  started  in 
every  large  city  with  good  results,  and  this  year 
we  have  already  promise  of  five  or  six  more  taking 
place. 

"  In  a  note  from  '  K.  D.'  in  Tn  E  Garden  (Jan.  10, 
p.  31?)  I  notice  he  seems  to  doubt  whether  Chry- 
santhemums will  flower  the  first  year  from  seed. 
Of  Chry.santhemum  seed  sown  here  by  myself 
between  February  1  and  April  15  95  per  cent, 
flowered.  Seed  sown  May  G  by  a  gentleman  at  Bal- 
timore flowered  most  satisfactorily  ;  indeed  they 
are  the  most  easily  managed  plants  to  grow  from 
seed  I  know,  provided  the  seed  is  got  up  in  a  tem- 
perature of  not  more  than  55°  Fahr.  I  plant  my 
seedlings  outside  in  the  open  ground  as  soon  as 
safe  from  frost,  say  in  "Slay,  and  we  dig  them  up 
soon  after  the  middle  of  September  and  carry 
them  into  the  greenhouse  ;  some  are  in  pots,  and 
some  are  placed  in  earth  on  the  ground,  and  others 
are  set  on  benches. 

"  There  is  one  thing,  I  think,  should  be  done  very 
soon,  and  that  is  to  determine  to  what  particular 
race  or  section  some  varieties  belong.  With  me 
Comte  de  Germiny  and  grandiflorum  are  as  truly 
incurved  as  are  Jiord  Wolseley,  and  often  more  so 
than  Emily  Dale  if  the  latter  is  not  dressed. 
Again,  striatum  perfectnm  and  Sarnia  are  as 
smooth  in  outline  as  either  Christine  or  King  of 
Crimsons,  yet  the  first  is  Japanese  and  the  other 
Chinese." 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that  there  is  a  falling  off  in 
the  Channel  Islands  seedlings — I  mean  as  to  their 
numbers— during  the  last  year  or  two,  l.iut  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  such  successful  raisers  as  Major 
Carey  and  Mr.  J.  Downton  (the  raiser  of  Elaine, 
a  real  princess  amongst  flowers)  will  not  rest  on 
their  well-won  laurels.  I  am  hopeful  of  making 
a  pilgrimage,  however,  to  the  land  of  the  Guern- 
sey Lily,  and  shall  look  up  the  seedling  question 
as  far  as  possible.  Fleuu  d'Ok. 
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Eucharls  gfpndiflora. — Some  people  when  resting: 
this  plant  keep  it  qnite  cool,  and  then  bring  it  into  a 
b  ttmi  li-at  of  SO"  til  90°.  Thus  treated  the  roots  often  Ret 
killed,  and  the  soil  l)efoine3  sour  and  sodden  about  tlie 
bulbs.  In  a  12-ineh  pan  we  have  a  plant  tliat  is  llowerins 
now  for  llie  fourtli  time  witliin  twelve  months.  It  lias  live 
spikes,  eaeh  with  from  fonr  to  six  flowers,  and  it  has  never 
been  out  of  the  stove.— W.M.  JHeiilE,  TewkaiOiirij. 


GARDENIAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
The  Gardenia  is  one  of  those  fine  old  stove  plants 
the  cultivation  of  which  has  undergone  quite  a 
revolution  within  a  recent  period.  Gardenias  which 
we  at  one  time  used  to  see  were  stunted  and 
comparatively  flowerless,  owing  probably  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  very  liable  to  be  overrun  with 
insect  pests,  but  under  improved  cultivation,  better 
insecticides,  and  more  suitable  glass  structures, 
the  Gardenia  culture  of  the  present  day  bears  no 
comparison  witli  that  of  past  times.  Gardenias 
in  all  positions  are  effective,  and  their  blooms 
when  cut  for  personal  adornment  or  for  bouquets, 
wreaths,  and  crosses,  as  well  as  for  vases  for  table 
and  house  decoration,  are  unequalled.  Individual 
blooms  realised  the  sum  of  53.  each  during 
January  and  part  of  February  in  Covent  Garden 
Market  this  season.  As  regards  cultivation,  the 
best  results  are  obtainable  from  plants  planted 
out  in  a  suitably  prepared  border,  with  means  of 
applying  a  high  temperature  during  the  growing 
season  ;  this  latter,  combined  with  plenty  of  mois- 
ture both  for  root  and  branch,  constitutes  the 
chief  element  of  success.  My  practice  has,  how- 
ever, been  principally  confined  to  plants  in  pots. 

I'ROFAGATION. —Gardenias  may  be  propagated 
at  almost  any  season,  and  they  are  by  no  means 
diflicult  to  strike  if  the  half-ripened  wood  is  used 
or  soft  shoots  taken  off  with  heels.  They  should 
be..lnserted  singly  in  small  pots  filled  with  peat 
and  sand,  or  leaf-soil  and  sand.  When  plunged  in 
a  propagating  pit,  or  in  any  place  where  a  general 
bottom-heat  can  be  maintained,  they  readily  emit 
roots.  August  or  September  is  a  good  time  to  put 
in  cuttings,  which  make  thrifty  little  plants  the 
following  season.  After  the  cuttings  are  rooted 
shift  them  into  larger  pots,  using  a  compost  con- 
sisting of  loam  three  parts,  one  of  peat,  and  one 
of  leaf-soil,  with  a  sprinkle  of  bone-meal  and  a 
dash  of  sand.  Mix  all  well  together  and  press  the 
mixture  firmly  into  the  pots  which  should  be  well 
drained.  If  practicable,  after  potting,  plunge  them 
again.  Syringe  them  freely  overhead,  but  water 
rather  sparingly  at  the  roots  until  they  begin  to 
root  into  the  new  soil.  Pinch  at  every  pair  pf 
leaves  made  so  as  to  insure  even,  well-balanced 
bushes.  Six-inch  pots  will  be  a  useful  size  in  which 
to  bloom  them  the  first  season.  When  filled  with 
roots  they  should  be  regularly  supplied  with  liquid 
manure  (cow  manure  and  soot),  particularly  while 
the  buds  are  swelling  and  expanding.  An  occa- 
sional top-dressing  with  artificial  manure  will  also 
benefit  them.  Let  them  have  abundance  of  mois- 
ture both  at  root  and  branch,  particularly  when 
growing  in  a  high  temperature  ;  discontinue 
pinching  after  July— (<".,  if  they  are  required  to 
flower  early. 

The  time  of  fmiwering  under  ordinary  stove 
treatment  is  during  the  months  of  March,  April, 
and  May,  but  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
plants  and  some  forethought  as  regards  their  pre- 
paration, together  with  suitable  accommodation. 
Gardenias  can  be  had  in  bloom  for  several  months. 
Cultivators  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  best  time  at 
which  to  repot  old  plants  ;  some  prefer  to  perform 
that  operation  immediately  before  the  buds  are 
set,  as  the  plants  at  that  time  generally  unfold  a 
quantity  of  leaves  ;  the  roots,  too,  are  then  feeling 
their  way  in  search  of  food,  and  readily  take  to 
the  new  soil.  Others  prefer  to  repot  when  the 
plants  break  after  being  cut  back.  I  have  tried 
both  methods,  and  find  one  to  suit  almost  as  well 
as  the  other.  When  potting  old  plants,  avoid  the 
barbarous  treatment  of  probing  the  ball  with  a 
sharp-pointed  stick,  with  the  view  of  loosening  the 
roots.  Remove  the  crocks  carefully  and  any  loose 
soil  from  the  top  of  the  ball,  and  give  a  liberal 
shift,  as  Gardenias  are  gross  rooters.  I'ot  firmly 
and  grow  them  on  as  in  the  case  of  young  plants. 
Afford  them  a  little  shade  from  intense  sunshine, 
but  expose  them  to  the  air  as  the  plants  progress 
as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  harden  and 
solidify  the  wood.  When  old  plants  get  too  large 
to  be  kept  in  good  health  in  12-inch  pots,  discard 
them,  particularly  if  room  be  a  desideratum.  The 
best  results  are  obtained  from  young  ones.   I  have 


under  my  charge  at  the  present  time  a  large  quan- 
tity of  plants,  the  treatment  of  which  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  here  recommended.  They  are 
the  produce  of  cuttings  rooted  in  August,  1883,  and 
potted  on  as  required,  until  I  got  them  into  6-inch 
pots  in  May,  1S8L  They  have  been  grown  in  a 
temperature"  of  from  60°  to  75°,  and  pinched, 
watered,  and  syringed  as  recommended.  I  was 
obliged  to  transfer  them  last  August  to  a  struc- 
ture the  temperature  of  which  fell  on  cold  nights 
to  50° ;  during  favourable  weather,  however,  it 
got  up  to  70°  and  75°  in  the  daytime.  All  the  sun 
and  light  available  fell  directly  on  them  while  in 
the  structure  just  named.  They  were  removed  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  the  quarters  which  they  pre- 
viously occupied,  and  in  which  they  enjoy  a  tem- 
perature of  from  65°  to  75°,  and  they  are  now 
carrying  on  an  average  two  dozen  buds  each,  some 
of  which  have  already  expanded. 

The  varieties  are  florida  and  Fortune!  (in- 
termedia), the  latter  the  best  as  regards  quality  of 
bloom,  but  the  latter  is  not  so  abundantly  pro- 
duced as  in  the  case  of  florida.  G.  Fortune! 
must  be  carefully  pinched  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  its  existence,  in  order  to  insure  a  dense  bush. 
Our  plants  were  potted  in  good  yellow  fibry  loam, 
with  a  third  of  well-decomposed  hotbed  manure,  a 
sprinkle  of  Clay's  fertiliser,  and  a  dash  of  sand. 
After  the  buds  were  set  the  p'ants  were  liberally 
supplied  with  cow  manure  and  soot  water,  and 
they  also  received  an  occasional  top-dressing  with 
Clay's  manure,  more  particularly  since  they  began 
to  swell  and  expand  their  buds.  The  shoots  pro- 
duced from  the  base  of  the  buds  are  pinched  out 
as  they  appear.  The  plants  are  in  luxuriant 
health— dense  bushes  with  an  abundance  of  glossy 
deep  green  foliage.  Mealy  bug  must  never  be 
allowed  to  nestle  around  the  base  of  the  buds  ;  if 
so,  they  will  drop  off.  Syiinge  occasionally  with 
petroleum  oil  in  the  proportion  of  a  wineglassful 
to  about  two  gallons  of  water,  taking  care  to  keep 
it  well  agitated  during  the  operation.  I  have  at 
one  time  or  another  renovated  three  or  four 
different  collections  of  old  Gardenias  where  it  was 
thought  better  to  keep  them  than  throw  them 
away.  The  treatment  which  I  gave  them  was, as 
near  as  possible,  that  here  described,  and  I  have 
always  had  good  results.  D.  Sheahan. 


LILY  Oli'  THE  VALLEY. 
The  Lily  of  the  Valley  Is  one  of  the  few  British 
plants  which  we  grow  in  pots  for  the  adornment 
of  our  conservatories  and  greenhouses  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months.  It  is  found  in  several 
of  our  English  counties,  but  perhaps  in  largest 
numbers  in  woods  in  Gloucestershire.  The  fine 
specimens  of  it  which  are  seen  in  our  greenhouses 
are,  however,  the  produce  of  roots  annually  im- 
ported from  Holland.  The  demand  for  both 
clumps  and  single  crowns  of  this  Lily  is  now  very 
great,  and  well  it  may  be,  for  its  culture  for  our 
inarkets,  as  well  as  for  private  gardens,  has  more 
than  trebled  within  these  last  few  years.  The 
clumps  imported  from  Holland  and  other  coun- 
tries are,  as  a  rule,  large  enough  to  fill  a  C-inch 
pot,  and  single  crowns  may  be  grown  in  pots. 
They  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  received,  or 
packed  together  in  small  boxes,  running  some  fine 
soil  between  the  crowns,  and  placing  them  in  a 
warm  temperature  when  required  to  produce  their 
flowers.  If  grown  in  large  quantities  for  market 
produce,  they  should  be  planted  in  propagating 
cases  in  a  forcing  house,  shutting  the  lights  of  the 
case  close  and  shading  until  the  plants  throw  up 
their  flower-spikes,  which  will  be  long,  and  the 
bell-like  flowers  pure  white,  without  any  tinge  of 
green.  They  will  then  be  ready  to  be  gathered 
and  tied  into  bunches  for  market.  Both  single 
crowns  and  clumps  should  be  potted  iu  rich 
sandy  loam,  using  a  portion  of  rotten  stable 
manure,  about  three  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter,  and  adding  a  good  sprinkling  of  sharp  ^ 
sand  to  keep  the  compost  open.  Into  this  compost  ^ 
the  plants  will  soon  root  and  produce  fine  flowers. 
Water  the  soil  through  a  rosed  watering  pot ;  when 
the  soil  is  well  settled,  place  Ihe  pots  close  to- 
gether upon  a  bed  of  ashes,  or  some  solid  material 
that  will  keep  worms  from  getting  into  them. 
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Cover  them  to  the  depth  of  fi  inches  or  9  inches 
with  the  same  material,  or,  if  at  hand,  Cocoa-nut 
fibre  may  be  used.  If  thought  desirable,  the  single 
crowns  may  be  laid  in  rows  and  covered  with 
ashes  or  libre,  from  which  they  may  be  potted  up 
as  required.  \\'hen  needed  for  forcing,  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  temperature  ranging  from 
50^  to  5.j^.  If  in  pots,  place  one  the  same  size 
upon  the  rim  of  the  pot  in  which  the  plants  are 
growing,  and  place  "a  bit  of  crock  or  thin  piece  of 
slate  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  inverted 
pot,  to  exclude  light  until  the  plants  commence  to 
make  growth  and  show  their  bloom-spikes.  After 
they  show  flower  the  heat  may  be  increased  to  60°, 
but  if  the  time  of  flowering  is  not  particularly  the 
object  in  view,  a  lower  temperature  will  be  pre- 
ferable, as  in  that  case  the  lower  temperature  of 
the  greenhouse  (about  45°)  will  not  hurt  them. 
When  grown  in  a  medium  temperature,  too,  the 
flowers  will  last  in  good  condition  for  two  and 
sometimes  three  weeks — much  longer  than  when 
subjected  to  great  heat.  After  flowering  they 
should  be  transferred  to  a  cool  pit  to  encourage 
leaf  growth,  which  will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
frequent  applications  of  either  liquid  or  artificial 
manure,  and  which  will  also  cause  the  buds  to 
plump  up.  During  summer  plunge  the  pots  up  to 
their  rims  in  ashes  to  keep  the  roots  cool,  and 
choose  for  them  a  shady  position.  They  should 
receive  copious  waterings  until  they  ripen  their 
foliage  in  the  autumn.  They  will  require  a  shift 
into  the  next  sized  pot  during  November,  treating 
them  as  has  just  been  recommended ;  they  will 
then  be  ready  for  forcing  the  following  spring. 
Under  careful  treatment  the  same  plants  may  be 
successfully  forced  for  several  seasons. 

W.  Chkistison. 


PLANTS  SUITABLE  FOR  BASKETS. 
Many  kinds  of  plants  are  well  adapted  for  grow- 
ing in  baskets,  and  have  a  graceful  appearance 
when  suspended  from  the  roofs  of  conservatories, 
stoves,  corridors,  or  other  available  positions. 
Such  baskets  are  best  made  of  galvanised  wire, 
commonly  known  as  5  size.  By  using  this  wire 
they  last  a  long  time,  and  have  a  neat  appearance 
prior  to  being  covered  thoroughly  with  the  plants. 
They  should  be  made  in  different  sizes,  1  foot  C 
inches  in  diameter  and  9  inches  deep  being  a  use- 
ful size.  They  can  be  made  by  any  handy  man. 
A  coat  of  paint  is  useful — in  fact,  necessary — to 
prevent  the  stem?  of  some  plants  being  injured 
through  coming  in  contact  with  the  galvanised 
wires. 

Lachenalia  tendula  is  specially  suited  for 
baskets ;  its  pendent  foliage  and  flower-spikes, 
its  orange,  red,  and  yellow  blossoms,  and  beauti- 
fully mottled-green  leaves  render  it  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  basket  plants.  Presuming  the 
plants  to  have  been  previously  grown  in  pots,  and 

to  have  had  their  annual  rest,  as  soon  as  they 

commence  to  grow  again  they  should  be  taken  out 

of  the  pots,  all  the  old  soil  should  be  shaken  oflt 

the  roots,  and  then  they  may  be  placed  in  the 

baskets.     Proceed  by  placing  some  Moss  (common 

green  Moss,  such  as  that  which  grows  in  woods, 

answers  well)  in  the  bottom ;  over  this  put  some 

soil,  consisting  of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould  in 

about  equal  parts.    To  these  add  some  bone  dust, 

charcoal,  and  silver  sand  ;  place  thereon  a  layer  of 

the  bulbs   about   2   inches  apart,  with  the  points 

protruding  through  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  and 

proceed  with  layers  of  Moss,  soil,  and  bulbs  until 

the  basket  is  filled  ;  cover  the  top  with  Moss,  give 

a  good  watering  to  settle  all  in  their  places,  and 

hang  the  basket   up   in   any  cool  house,  where  its 

contents  will  soon  start  freely  into  growth.  When 

the  flower-spikes  are  showing,  weak  liquid  manure, 

copiously  supplied,  will  prove  beneficial.     During 

March,  April,  and  May  they  will  bloom  profusely. 

After  blooming,  water  should  be  gradually  with- 
held until  the  foliage  turns  yellow  and  falls  off. 

They  will  then  require  no  more  water  till  they 

again  commence  to  grow.     During  the   resting 

period  they  can  be  stored  away  in  any  shed  free 

from  frost. 

Double  tuberous  Begonias  are  well  suited       Preesias  —I  am    growing    these  in  a  cold 

for  growing  in  baskets  ;  in  fact  I  think  they  show  \  house,  and  with  a  good  promise  of  their  succeed- 


to  more  advantage  in  baskets  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  a  conservatory  or  greenhouse  than  they  do 
when  grown  in  pots  in  the  usual  way.  Their  habit 
generally  is  drooping ;  therefore,  in  a  basket  the 
flowers  show  themselves  off  to  the  best  advantage. 
Presuming  these  likewise  have  been  grown  in  pots 
previously,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  in  spring 
they  should  be  placed  in  the  basket,  using  soil 
composed  principally  of  good  turfy  loam ;  with 
this  mix  a  good  sprinkling  of  charcoal,  half-inch 
bones,  and  bone  dust,  with  some  sand  added. 
First  line  the  baskets  all  round  with  Moss,  which 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  the  soil 
from  being  washed  out  and  covering  the  wires. 
Water  should  be  sparingly  given  until  the  plant  is 
growing  freely,  when  copious  supplies  will  be 
needed  during  the  summer,  alternated  with  weak 
liquid  manure.  The  branches  will  soon  extend 
long  enough  to  hang  down  to  be  tied  close  into 
the  basket,  or  they  may  hang  in  a  natural  manner, 
as  the  cultivator  may  desire.  A  cold  greenhouse 
during  summer  suits  them  better  than  being 
coddled  up  in  a  plant  stove. 

AcuiMENES.— This  class  of  plant  is  particularly 
well  adapted  for  baskets,  owing  to  its  long  pen- 
dulous habit  when  allowed  to  grow  at  will.  When 
the  corms  have  had  their  annual  rest,  they  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  soil  in  which  they  had  pre- 
viously grown,  placed  in  pans  thickly,  and  given  a 
little  bottom  heat  if  available,  when  they  will 
soon  commence  to  grow.  As  soon  as  shoots  2  inches 
long  are  made  they  are  ready  to  transfer  to  the 
baskets.  Proceed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lachena- 
lias,  to  place  them  in  rows,  using  the  same  kind  of 
soil  as  for  the  Lachenalias.  The  colours  can  be 
mixed  at  will,  or  one  variety  only  can  be  used  in 
each  basket.  This  the  cultivator  can  please  him- 
self about.  Place  the  baskets,  when  filled,  in  a 
plant  stove,  a  vinery  at  work,  or  anywhere  where 
a  temperature  averaging  C5°  is  maintained,  giving 
them  plenty  of  light,  but  shading  from  sunshine. 
In  this  position  the  plants  will  grow  rapidly. 
When  coming  into  bloom  they  may  be  placed  in  a 
house  a  few  degrees  cooler,  but  they  must  not  be 
placed  in  a  position  where  they  will  be  in  a  direct 
draught— say  between  two  open  ventilators.  When 
grown  thus  they  will  continue  to  bloom  several 
months,  and  will  be  much  admired  in  the  conser- 
vatory or  greenhouse,  and  may  occasionally  be 
taken  into  the  dwelling-house  and  suspended  from 
the  roof  of  the  hall  or  any  other  convenient  place. 

Abutilon  megapotamicum  vaeiegatum  al- 
most anyone  may  grow  in  a  basket,  as  it  requires 
scarcely  any  heat.  Procure  a  strong  plant  or 
several  small  ones,  place  them  with  the  shoots  pro- 
truding through  the  wires,  or,  if  a  large  plant,  the 
shoots  will  hang  down  and  conceal  the  wires.  The 
basket  should  be  covered  inside  as  usual  with 
green  Moss,  as  on  this  the  golden  variegated 
foliage  and  orange-red  flowers  show  themselves 
off  to  better  advantage  than  otherwise.  This 
plant  must  not  suffer  for  want  of  water  during 
summer,  and  it  must  be  well  syringed  overhead 
occasionally  with  clean  water.  This  will  assist  in 
keeping  down  insects  with  which  it  is  sometimes 
infested,  notably  red  spider  and  thrips. 

Adiantum  farleyense  flourishes  particularly 
well  in  a  basket :  its  pendulous  habit  fits  it  well 
for  the  purpose.  The  soil  used  should  be  rough 
loam  principally,  and  a  little  old  mortar  and  char- 
coal to  keep  the  whole  open.  Water  should  be 
carefully  supplied  when  first  placed  in  the  basket ; 
afterwards  a  free  supply  should  be  given.  A  tem- 
perature of  from  C0°  to  70°  suits  it  well  during 
the  growing  season. 

Ivy-leap  'Geraniums  are  easy  plants  to  grow, 
and  suitable  for  baskets  in  any  cool  greenhouse, 
requiring  very  little  attention  beyond  freely  water- 
ing during  summer,  and  carefully  in  winter.  Both 
single  and  double  kinds  bloom  freely. 

Fuchsias  also  are  easily  grown,  and  do  well  in 
baskets ;  choose  those  kinds  which  grow  freely 
and  have  a  naturally  drooping  habit ;  water  freely 
at  the  root  and  overhead  during  summer. 

E.  MOLYNEUX. 


ing  well.  The  bulbs  were  potted  in  light  soil  in 
August  last  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  in 
November  were  removed  to  a  north  house  where  I 
grow  Auriculas.  They  have  been  frozen  hard  on 
several  occasions,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
injured  them.  It  is  no  doubt  a  great  advantage 
to  give  them  some  heat,  but  if  one  has  not  the 
convenience  the  next  best  must  be  done.  There 
are  about  nine  bulbs  in  a  good-sized  well-drained 
pot  and  they  have  come  away  strong  and  well, 
the  sunshine  now  being  enjoyed  encouraging 
their  development,  and  I  am  full  of  hope  of  a 
good  head  of  bloom.  Are  we  not  in  danger  of 
creating  something  akin  to  a  dislike  for  certain 
hardy  subjects  by  associating  them  with  culture 
in  heat  ?  The  Auricula,  when  grown  for  exhibition 
purposes,  is  largely  made  a  greenhouse  plant,  and 
by  placing  the  plants  in  artificial  heat  a  fine  deve- 
lopment of  pip  and  truss  is  doubtless  thereby  ob- 
tained which  is  put  down  to  the  credit  of  the 
cultivator.  Our  forefathers  did  not  so  cultivate 
their  Auriculas,  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  grower 
for  exhibition  who  cannot  apply  artificial  heat  to 
his  plants  is  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  when 
he  has  to  contend  with  a  cultivator  who  can  bring 
on  his  in  a  greenhouse. —K.  D. 


LINUM  TEIGYNUM  PLANTED  OUT. 
The  merits  of  this  plant  are  well  known  ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  one  seldom  sees  it  thoroughly  well 
grown.  The  small  attenuated  specimens  often  to 
be  found  amongst  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
warmhouse  plants  in  no  way  render  a  true  idea  of 
the  value  of  this  fine  winter  flowering  subject,  for 
this  yellow  Flax,  well  grown,  forms  a  dense  mass 
of  lustrous  foliage,  and  good  specimens  carry  from 
twelve  to  twenty  fine  heads  of  flower.  In  this 
condition  it  is  very  ornamental,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed with  admirable  effect,  either  in  the  conser- 
vatory or  amongst  fine-leaved  plants  in  stoves  or 
intermediate  houses,  the  bright  yellow  blooms  con- 
trasting finely  with  Marantas,  Ferns,  Palms,  and 
similar  plants.  Whoever  would  wish  to  see  Linum 
trigynum  at  its  best— in  full  perfection  of  leafage 
and  bloom — must  plant  it  out  where  the  roots  can 
enjoy  a  free  run  in  suitable  soil,  where  nourish- 
ment and  moisture  never  fail,  and  where  light  and 
air  are  freely  admitted  to  ensure  perfect  matura- 
tion. Accorded  these  conditions,  this  Flax,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years'  careful  culture,  de- 
velops into  a  good-sized  bush,  assumes,  in  fact,  a 
sub-shrubby  habit  ;  and  if  pains  have  been  taken 
to  keep  it  free  from  the  attacks  of  its  one  great 
enemy,  red  spider,  it  will  be  clothed  with  foliage 
almost  to  the  soil,  and  when  in  bloom  will  form  a 
very  striking  object  indeed.  Red  spider  is  less  to 
be  dreaded  where  planting  out  is  resorted  to  than 
in  pots,  as  this  pest  cannot  so  well  fasten  upon 
leaves  that  are  well  nourished  and  full  of  sap  as 
on  such  as,  through  want  of  food,  are  more  or  less 
flimsy  in  texture,  and  therefore  not  only  keenly 
feel  the  attacks  of  insects,  but,  curiously  enough,  are 
most  liable  to  be  assailed  by  them.  We  may,  there- 
tore,  conclude  that,  whether  planting  out  or  pot 
culture  is  practised,  a  very  generous  diet  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  this  plant  in  health  and 
vigour.  Many  think  that  Linum  trigynum  delights 
in  a  close  warm  atmosphere  throughout  the  summer, 
and  therefore  keep  it  growing  all  the  season  in  a 
stove  amongst  such  heat-loving  subjects  as  will 
not  bear  anything  approaching  a  brisk  circulation 
of  air  around  them.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  great 
point  is  to  give  the  plants  a  good  start  in  early 
spring,  growing  them  freely,  but  strongly,  which 
will  be  the  case  if  they  are  near  the  glass,  get  but 
little  shade,  and  get  a  tolerably  free  admission  of 
air  when  the  outside  air  is  not  too  keen.  I  once 
had  good  proof  that  this  Linum  will  thrive  well 
under  quite  cool  treatment,  as,  looking  through 
the  conservatory  of  a  small  private  garden  some 
years  ago  in,  I  think,  the  latter  end  of  November, 
I  was  quite  surprised  to  see  two  large  specimens 
in  a  fine  blaze  of  bloom  growing  in  a  border.  The 
house  was  a  light  one,  not  very  high,  and  only 
shaded  from  hot  sun  ;  and  here,  in  company  with 
Camellias — growing,  in  fact,  in  the  same  soil  with 
them— was  one  of  this  Flax  in  such  luxuriance 
and  amplitude  of  foliage,  perfection  and  profusion 
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of  bloom,  aa  I  had  never  seen  it  exhibit  before. 
The  person  in  cliarge  told  me  that  it  was  pruned 
in  in  April,  and,  the  house  being  kept  rather  close 
whilst  fie  Camellias  were  making  growth,  it  came 
along  with  them,  apparently  enjoying  the  treat- 
ment which  they  received.  Later  on,  wlien  it  was 
a  qucHion  of  ripening  their  wood,  much  air  and 
full  light  was  of  course  admitted  to  them— advan- 
tages which  were  equally  favourable  to  the  Linum, 
and  by  which  it  profited  to  the  extent  of  tho- 
roughly maturing  a  .strong  growth,  thereby  en- 
abling it  to  produce  later  on  many  flowers  of  high 
quality.  I  am  convinced  that  such  a  course  of 
exposure  in  early  autumn  is  indispensable  if  one 
would  see  this  Flax  to  its  greatest  advantage  as  a 
winter-blooming  subject.  For  pot  culture  I  prefer 
plants  grown  on  from  cuttings  struck  in  March. 
They  may  be  grown  in  a  warm  house  until  the 
middle  of  June,  after  which  they  are  most  at 
home  in  cold  frames  nntil  mid  -  September. 
Fibrous  loam,  some  leaf  soil,  and  a  little  rotten 
manure  form  a  good  compost.  J.  C.  C. 


GARDEN  TOPICS. 

Iron  V.  -wood  for  hothouses  —I  notice 
that  this  subject  has  cropped  up  again,  and  it 
would  appear  that  iron  structures  are  growing  in 
f.ivoar.  Gardeners  have  hitherto  had  objections 
to  iron  for  certain  descriptions  of  hothouses,  but 
modern  construction  has  greatly  modiSed  these 
objections.  By  some  of  tlie  methods  of  glazing 
adopiei  now  the  iron  is  completely  covered  in, 
thus  preventing  that  alternate  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  the  framework  that  is  the  cause  of  so 
much  breakage  in  the  glass,  and  also  that  excessive 
condensation  and  drip  so  common  in  iron  houses 
of  ordinary  shape.  For  cool  houses  and  conserva- 
tories iron  is,  perhaps,  better  than  wood,  provided 
i^.  is  kept  painted,  bat  for  fruit  houses,  and  especi- 
ally houses  for  early  forcing,  or  wherever  high 
temperatures  have  to  be  maintained  during  cold 
weather,  iron  is  undoubtedly  objectionable,  unless, 
as  1  have  said,  it  is  all  inside;  otherwise  the 
drip  and  radiation  are  excessive  and  most  injurious 
to  the  inmates,  as  only  those  know  who  have  had 
much  to  do  with  such  houses. 

Protective  power  of  glass.— Much  mis- 
apprehension exists  on  this  subject,  some  assert- 
ing that  a  glass  coping  alone  will  exclude  many 
degrees  of  frost.  A  sheet  of  glass  will  of  itself 
hardly  conserve  any  heat.  A  glass  j.ir  of  air  or 
water  will,  in  .short,  become  just  as  cold  as  the  air 
which  surrounds  it,  but  the  same  jar  inverted  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil  will  exclude  a  certain 
amount  of  cold,  because  of  the  heat  that  arises 
from  the  earth  and  is  conserved.  Thus  the  air  is 
undoubtedly  warmer  under  a  cloche,  as  the  plants 
under  it  show,  but  a  cloche  covers  much  ground 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  hence  its  protective 
power  is  increased.  I^arge  glass  structures  in  the 
same  way  are  warmer  than  small  ones,  which 
when  narrow  do  not  exclude  much  frost,  the  tem- 
perature inside  them  subsiding  in  a  few  hours 
to  near  the  outdoor  temperature,  and  the  house 
then  requires  more  heating.  Fruit  houses  that  are 
lofty  and  wide  are  superior  in  this  respect  to 
those  that  are  long  and  narrow. 

Young  gardeners.— Why  young  gardeners 
of  the  present  day  are  not  all  as  good  hands  as 
they  might  be  is  explained  by  the  fact,  I  think, 
that  apprenticing  lads  to  the  trade  in  a  regular 
way  is  more  the  exception  than  the  rule.  Unlike 
other  trades,  lads  and  men  creep  at  once  into  the 
profession  from  the  farm,  stables,  house,  and  other 
sources  at  an  age  when  they  cannot  well  begin  to 
learn  anything  else.  ISome  turn  out  well  who  have 
a  taste  for  gardening,  but  a  great  many  are  not 
better  than  common  labourers,  and  not  so  good  as 
many  regular  garden  labourers.  The  best  of  them 
are,  as  a  rule,  but  the  pupils  of  the  gardening 
fashions  of  the  period,  as  their  knowledge  of 
outdoor  plants  and  their  culture  at  the  present 
time  shows.  That  is  not  their  fault,  however.  In 
many  gardens,  even  the  best,  it  hai  not  been 
possible  for  men  to  get  a  knowledge  of  some  sub- 
jects, beciuse  these  subjects  were  not  there  or 
were  not  taught.    Just  now  men  who  were   edu- 


cated to  the  bedding-out  system  require  to  have  a 
good  knowledge  of  hardy  plants  when  they  under- 
take a  charge,  and  that  knowledge  they  do  not 
possess,  but  they  arc  fast  learning.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  their  knowledge  of  garden  design 
and  ornamental  planting,  but  these  are  their 
weakest  points.  If  they  do  not  acquire  a  good  know- 
ledge of  fruit  and  vegetable  culture,  however,  it  is 
either  because  they  have  not  had  time  to  learn 
their  business  properly,  or  have  neglected  to  do  so 
when  they  had  the  opportunity.  My  experience 
is  that  a  process  of "  natural  selection  "  goes  on  by 
which  means  the  good  men  get  picked  out  from 
the  indifferent  ones,  and  upon  the  whole  the  best 
men  come  to  the  front.  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  a  man  can  learn  in  a  short  time  when  he  is 
put  to  it.  Numbers,  however,  fail  from  other 
causes  than  want  of  knowledge. 

The  divining  rod  —With  a  vision  of "  T.  B. ' 
and  other  authorities  of  the  same  stamp  before 
our  eyes,  one  hesitates  to  express  a  belief  in  occult 
p'actices  like  the  "divining  rod,"  but,  notwith- 
standingthe  doubts  of  the  learned,  water-finding  by 
those  few  gifted  rustics  who  "work  the  twig  "  is  a 
fact.     I  hear  one  of  them  is  shortly  to  perform 
before  royalty,  and  I  see  the  agent  to  the  Earl  of 
Jersey  has  published  in  Farm  and  Borne  a  matter- 
of-fact  account  of  the  man  Mullins's  succes-sful 
operations  on  that  nobleman's  estates  last  August 
when   water  was  exceedingly  scarce.     Wherever 
the  man  marked  water,  water  was  found.  No.  C  was 
"  the  most  remarkable  well  of  theseven  alluded  to, " 
says  the  wnter.   "  At  a  depth  of  13  feet  6  inches  a 
spring,  whose  existence  was  not  even  suspected, 
was    found  that  has  been   proved,   after   being 
tested  by  steam  pumps  for  several  days,  to  yield 
between    20,0UO    and    .30,000  gallons   per  diem, 
and     this    after     an     abnormally     low     rainfall 
during    the     year."      We    know     John    Mullins 
well,  having  seen  him  employed  more  than  once 
besides    testing    him    in    every    way    ourselves, 
once  in  the  presence  of  a  company  of  scientific 
engineers  and  others  who,  having  failed  by  sinking 
and  boring  to  find  water,  had  to  employ  Mullins, 
a  plain,  unpretending  working  man,  professing  no 
scientific  abilities  whatever.      It  was  quite  a  treat 
to  see  him  stepping  quietly  over  the  ground  with 
his  "  twig  '■  and  making  a  mark  in  the  soil  with  his 
heel  where  he  said  springs  existed  and  where  they 
were  afterwards  found,   discovering  water-pipes 
and  drains  no  one  knew  anything  about  previously 
and  doing  other  wondrous  things.     That  the  man 
has  confidence  in  his  powers  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  being  also  a  mason  he  contracts  to  sink  his 
own  wells.  For  years  back  he  has  been  employed  by 
gentlemen,  brewers,  gardeners,  farmers,  and  others 
in   England  and   Scotland,  and  has  always  been 
successful.     A  well-known  bishop  blindfolded  him 
once  and  led  him  with  his  twig  over  a  spring  of 
water  under  the  ground,  which  the  twig  unerringly 
indicated,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all   present  and 
John    Mullins'  benefit.      We   advise  anyone  who 
wants  wa'er-finding  in  his  gardens  or  grounds  to 
try  him.     He  will  find  the  water  if  it  is  there,  and 
he  is  admitted  by  gentlemen  who  have  tried  him 
to  be  the  most  successful  and  cheapest  engineer 
in  that  line  they  have  ever  employed.   John  carries 
quite  a  budget  of  testimonials  about  with  him  from 
gentlemen   of  all  degrees,  magistrates,  parsons, 
lawyers,  and  scientific  authorities  and  others,  but 
his  numerous  wells  are  his  best  recommendation. 


The  setting  of  Strawberries.— Notwith- 
standing Lindley's  theory  regarding  this  subject, 
It  IS  a  fact  that  Strawberries  can  be  fertilised  iii 
a  higher  temperature  than  some  people  believe 
The  worthy  doctor  has  explained  that  the  reason 
why  the  flowers  become  "blackened  abortions" 
instead  of  berries,  is  that  some  of  the  organs  grow 
too  far  in  advance  of  the  others,  and  that  hence 
fertilisation  cannot  take  place,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  fruit  can  be  set  well  in  a  warm  stove  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  provided  fertilisation  is 
effected  by  the  camel's-hair  pencil,  but  without  its 
assistance  the  flowers  will  not  set  satisfactorily  It 
should  be  remembered,  too,  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  imperfectly  set  and  well  set 

lit.  In  (he  lirst  only  a  number  of  the  pips  are 
set,  and  the  fruit  becomes  deformed   and  is  of 


smaller  size.  A  well  set  fruit  is  fairly  and  evenly 
swelled  on  all  sides  and  large,  and  in  artificial 
fertilisation  this  desirable  result  is  secured  by 
gently  touching  the  ball  of  the  flower  all  over 
with  a  broid  hair  pencil,  a  work  easily  and  soon 
performed. 

The  Benevolent  balance  sheet.—  From 
the  way  Mr.  Douglas  writes  on  this  subject  I  pre- 
sume he  is  one  of  the  managers,  who  are  really 
the  responsible  parties.  If  they  choose  to  pay 
the  secretary  salary  and  expenses  on  a  liberal 
scale,  no  doubt  a  man  can  be  found  for  the  office. 
He  says  the  travelling  expenses  are  less  than  £25, 
in  which  case  the  petty  expenses  and  postages 
must  amount  to  nearly  jt'SO.  About  these  he  is 
silent.  I  must  say  the  committee  are  a  business 
lot  of  men.  I  know  nothing  like  their  management 
in  the  record  of  benevolent  societies. 

■White  Plume  Celery. —  The  c\iuninj 
GciithmiDi  is  hard  on  Mr.  Muii's  favourite.  Jt 
says: — 

My  experience  with  it,  on  the  l)e3t  possible  soil,  is  tliat  it 
is  an  uumitigate<l  imposition,  sueli  as  the  avera<;e  farmer  is 
perioUioally  taken  in  with.  I  purcllased  tlie  seed  at£l  123. 
per  ounce,  at  tlie  same  time  as  I  did  the  Celery  of  com- 
nieic^.  Tlie  latter  turned  out  superbly  ;  the  former  you 
can  safely  say  is  a  fraud. 

Sowing  and  covering  seeds —I  do  not 

know  anything  worse  for  a  crop  of  any  kind  than 
sowing  and  covering  in  a  wet  soil — the  condition 
of  most  garden  soils  at  present.  It  is  not  good 
practice  to  go  on  to  the  ground  at  all  at  such  a 
time;  but  some  not  over-tenacious  soils  may  be 
dug  and  sown  even  in  wet  weather  provided  (he 
seed  is  sown  in  drills  and  covered  with  dry  soil. 
For  tliis  purpose  we  always  keep  a  quantity  of 
refuse,  but  good  soil  from  the  potting  bench,  for 
covering  in  all  small  seeds  outdoors  at  tliis  sea- 
son when  the  soil  is  at  all  "sticky.''  Crops  must 
be  got  in  before  a  certain  date,  and  we  find  that, 
provided  the  dry  soil  is  used  to  cover  in  wiih.  the 
condition  of  the  ground  does  not  make  so  much 
difference  as  one  would  expect.  Another  impor- 
tant point  is  the  depth  to  cover.  Small  seeds 
should  not  be  covered  deeply,  but  shallow  sowing 
pre%'ents  tha  seeds  from  germinating  as  soon  as 
they  would  do  in  a  dry  season  it  sown  deeper. 
This  isparticularly  the  case  with  hard-shelled  seed 
like  Seakale,  which  comes  up  earlier  when  sown 
as  deep  as  early  Peas.  I  have  proved  this  by  ex- 
periment often,  and  the  same  thing  applies  to 
mostly  all  seeds  ;  tliay  must  have  asufficient  depth 
of  soil  over  them  to  keep  them  moist.  Another 
wrinkle  is  that  a  sheet  of  tliin  paper  is  as  good  or 
better  than  a  pane  of  glass  over  a  seed  pan.  It 
shades  the  soil,  prevents  evaporation,  and  thereby 
promotes  the  germination  of  the  seed  ;  ilie  want  of 
it  makes  a  considerable  difference  in  the  time. 

Ripe  Daffodil  bulba.-  As  I  anticipated 
from  the  dry  warm  season  we  had  last  year,  our 
Daffodil  bulbs  have  ripened  better,  and  arethow- 
ing  much  better  for  flower  lliin  they  have  done 
hitherto— I  mean  the  deep  planted  ones — another 
argument  in  favour  of  shallow  planting  in  coM 
soils  and  localities.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I 
think,  that  the  nearer  to  the  surface,  the  greater 
the  cliance  of  maturitj'. 

A  "  very  difficult  art  "—An  article  in  another 
paper  on  the  "  I'hilosophy  of  Truning,''  which  mani- 
fests a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  literature  of 
the  subject  without  the  practice,  describes  the 
pruning  of  fruit  trees  as  a"  very  diflicult  art,'  and 
includes  llivers  and  Du  Breuil  among  the  ex- 
ponents of  that  art  with  more  justification  than  he 
seems  to  be  aware  of.  The  expression  "  very  difli- 
cult "  art  does  not  only  indicate  its  author's  erro- 
neous impressions  on  the  subject  of  pruning,  but 
the  impression  of  many  other  inexperienced  people 
as  well.  Pruning  is  not  a  difficult  art  to  any  gar- 
dener who  understands  his  business,  and  such  an 
expression  would  only  occur  to  the  unlearned. 
Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  the  "  Philosophy  of 
Pruning,"  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  proposi- 
tion that  each  kind  should  be  pruned  accord- 
ing to  its  mode  of  bearing.  Thus,  if  you  tell  a 
novice  that  the  Gooseberry  bears  on  spurs  on  the 
older  wood  and  abundantly  on  the  previous  year's 
shoots,  he  would  hardly  need  to  be  told  that  the 
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"  art "  oE  pruning  the  tree  consisted  in  leaving  as 
much  of  both  as  coald  be  accommodated,  and  that 
it  was  simplicity  itself.  It  is  the  same  with  all 
other  trees.  How  cultivators,  like  Rivers  and  Du 
Brenil,  ever  came  to  invent  their  artificial  pinching 
and  cutting-back  methods  in  the  midst  of  orchards 
that    had   borne  superior  crops  for  generations 


come,  forming  a  multitude  that  cannot  be  num- 
bered. From  time  to  time  they  alight  on  the 
poor  Poplars,  making  a  noise  that  disturbs  the 
quietude  of  our  summer  evenings.  To  add  to  the 
effect  of  the  scene  Hocks  of  starlings,  not  quite  so 
numerous  as  the  crows,  but  still  very  numerous, 
fly  along  with  them,  but  do  not  mingle  with  them. 


without  any  such  aids  to  fertility  is  one  of  the  I  although  sometimes  a  crow  or  two  passes  into  the 
mysteries  of  fruit  culture.  J.  S.  W 


EDIBLE  FUNGI. 


,  ranks  of  the  starlings,  which  turn  as  the  crows 

turn  and   alight  when  they  do.     The  usual  day 

on  which  crows  begin  to  build  is  the  12th  of  March. 

Miil-Scotlaiid.  A.  G. 


"  Veronica's  "  lament  (p.  129)  over  the  absence 
of  a  royal  road  to  distinguish  between  edible  and 
poisonous  fungi,  other  than  that  propounded  by 
Mark  Twain,  calls  to  mind  the  "  Wail  of  Smelfun- 
gns  "  (The  Garden,  Vol.  V.,  p.  114),  though  the 
cause  of  the  wail  is  not  quite  the  same.  I  fear 
royal  roads  to  learning  of  any  kind  are  few  and 
far  between,  a  remark  which  applies  quite  as  much 
to  botany  as  to  any  other  branch  of  learning.  There 
are,  however,  two  or  three  forms  of  edible  fungi 
which  can  be  recognised  quite  as  easily  and  cer- 
tainly as  the  common  Mushroom.  They  have  been 
alluded  to  and  figured 
already  with  others  in 
The  Garden,  Vol.  XIl., 
p.  321,  but  I  may  be 
excused  for  directing 
"  Veronica's  '  attention 
afresh  to  them.  First, 
Agaricus  (Lactaiins)  de- 
liciosus  cannot  possibly 
be  mistaken,  for  the 
slightest  wound  to  the 
cup  or  gills  causes  the  ef- 
fusion of  bright  orange 
juice,  a  character  found 
in  no  other  British  spe- 
cies. The  stem  is  short 
and  thick  and,  as  well  as 
the  cup,  tawny,  the  latter 
beingslightlyzoDedwith 
concentric  rings.  It  usu- 
ally grows  in  Larch  or  Fir 
woods,  and  is  very  good 
to  eat.  A  second,  the 
Chantarelle  (Cantharel- 
lus  cibarius),  is  readily 
recognised  by  its  irre- 
gularly, funnel  -  shaped 
form,  which  is  bright  egg- 
yellow  colour  all  over, 
its  thick  wavy  gills  run- 
ning down  the  stem,  and 
its  smell  of  ripe  Apri- 
cots. It  is  often  very 
common  in  woods  and 
is  excellent  eating.  A 
third,  Agaticus  gam- 
bosus,  is  unlike  the 
others,  which  appear  in 

woods  in  autumn,  as  it  is  usually  found  in  April 
and  May  in  pastures ;  in  colour  it  is  white  shaded 
with  buff;  gills  white,  or  nearly  so;  stem  very 
thick  and  .somewhat  bulbous.  None  of  these  can 
readily  be  mistaken  for  noxious  species  if  the  above 
characters  be  borne  in  mind.  Greenwood. 


AGAPANTHUS  DMBELLATUS. 
Wandering  about  with  my  camera  last  summer 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Mr.  Ewbank  took  me  into 
Lady  Hutt's  fine  garden  in  the  outskirts  of  Ryde. 
Here  I  took  several  photographs,  and,  being 
particularly  struck  with  a  very  effective  bed  of 
Agapanthus  umbellatus,  I  have  sent  my  photo- 
graph of  it  to  you.  The  bed  is  on  Grass,  and  a 
charming  glimpse  of  rough  woodland  beyond  it 
adds  greatly  to  its  effectiveness.  You  will  notice 
that  the  plants  have  gone  to  seed.     This  stately 


proved  to  be  the  most  effectual :  When  the  walk 
is  ready  for  rolling  give  it  a  good  soaking  of 
water,  then  roll  and  keep  one  man  always  pour- 
ing water  on  the  roller  with  a  watering-pot,  which 
will  keep  the  roller  clean.  The  one  which  we  use 
weighs  8  cwt. — N. 


ROYAL  GARDENS,  KEW. 
In  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  arising 
from  two  of  the  statements  made  in  The  Garden 
(p.  103)  by  "  An  Old  Kew  Man,"  perhaps  you  will 
kindly  give  prominence  to  the  following,  in  cor- 
rection of  what  was  stated  with  reference  to  the 
collecting,  labelling,  &c.,  of  the  seeds  ripened  at 
Kew.  It  is  important  that  work  of  this  kind 
should  be  performed  by  competent,  trustworthy 
men,  because  of  the  large  numbers  of  packets  of 
Kew  seeds  that  are  distributed  among  amateurs, 
nurserymen,  botanic  gardens,  &c.,  in  England, 
the  colonies.'and  Continental  countries.  This  will 
be  seen  by  the  statements  made  in  the  Kew  re- 
ports ;  for  instance,  in  18S2  nearly  3000  packets, 
bags,  and  boxes  of  seeds  were  distributed  from 
these  gardens,  and  of  this  number  a  large  propor- 
tion, probably  about one- 


The  African  Lily  (Agapanthus  umbellatus)  in  the  open-air  garden. 


African  Lily  might,  I  think,  be  much  more  used  for 
fine  effects  than  it  usually  is.  In  my  own  garden 
last  summer  a  group  of  five  plants  of  it  made  a 
grand  show  for  many  weeks. 

H.  Stuart  Wortlby  (Colonel). 


HOW  TO  FORM  A  ROOKERY. 

Some  years  ago  in  a  belt  of  tall  Poplars  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  dwelling  house  three  crows' 
nests  appeared,  and  a  little  grain  was  scattered  on 
the  ground  about  the  trees  as  an  encourage- 
ment. Only  two  of  the  nests  prospered. 
Next  year  twenty-five  nests  were  counted ;  the 
following  year  eighty-tv/o  appeared.  A  neigh- 
bouring farmer  now  began  to  complain  that  the 
crows  were  troublesome,  and  stole  his  newly- 
planted  Potatoes.  He  begged,  therefore,  to  be 
allowed  to  reduce  the  number  of  crows.  With 
some  reluctance  the  request  was  granted,  and  he 
brought  down  between  sixty  and  seventy.  That 
made  little  difference  on  the  produce  of  eighty- 
two  nests.  Their  numbers  are  now  far  beyond 
what  I  desire.  Hundreds  sweep  in  from  the  east, 
from  the  west,  the  north  and  south,  and  still  they 


Asphalte  walks.- 

unfortunate  as    regards 

would  not  have  written  so  disparagingly  of  them 
We  lay  down  about  100  yards  annually  of  them, 
which  uses  up  all  the  tar  made  at  our  own  gas- 
works, and  I  only  wish  we  could  make  more,  for 
during  the  past  wet  weather  they  have  been  by 
far  the  cleanest  and  most  comfortable  walks 
which  we  have.     Like  "  S.  W.,"  we  should  not 


third,  were  seeds  ripened 
at  Kew.     Now,   unless 
these  seeds  were  to  be 
relied  upon  in  respect  of 
ripeness  and  correctness 
of    nomenclature,  their 
value  would  be  seriously 
discounted,  and  if  what 
"An    Old    Kew    Man" 
has  stated  were  true,  it 
could  hardly  be  expected 
that  the  Kew  seeds  would 
be  very  reliable.     But  I 
think  it  can  be  shown 
that  instead  of  the  work 
of  seed-collecting,    &c., 
being  entrusted   to  in- 
competent     men,     the 
authorities  at  Kew  have 
been  careful   to  obtain 
intelligent     and     tho  - 
roughly     trained     gar- 
deners  for    this    work  ; 
in  fact,  men  who  have 
been    trained    for    the 
purpose    in    the    Royal 
Gardens.  Mr.  Grey,  who, 
according  to   your  cor- 
respondent, is   "  an  old 
labourer,  nearly  blind," 
came  to  Kew  as  a  young 
gardener  fifty-two  years 
ago,     or     long     before 
these  gardens  were  made 
public.      After  he    had 
been  here  a  few  years 
he     was    sent    out    to 
Australia  as  gardener  to  Mr.  Alex.  Macleay.   After 
a  few  years  he  returned  to  England  and  was  again 
taken  in  at  Kew  as  a  gardener  for  the  herba,ceous 
department,  in  which  he  was  employed  until  two 
years  ago,  when  he  was  superannuated.  Mr. Grey's 
knowledge  of  the  collection  of  herbaceous  plants 
at  Kew  was  such  as  might  be  expected  to  be  pos- 
"  T.  E."  must  have  been    sessed  by  any  intelligent  man  who  had  devoted  so 
asphalte    walks,  or  he    many  years  to  one  department.     He  was  perfectly 
familiar  with   the  habits,  history,    names,    and 
whereabouts  of  all  the  plants  established  in  the 
collection.     He  knew  whether  this  plant  ripened 
its  seeds  early  or  late,  or  if  the  seeds  of  that 
one    were    likely    to    fall    a    prey    to    birds    if 
not     gathered    as    soon    as    ripe.     To    me    this 
man's    knowledge    of    herbaceous    plants    was 
f imply  marvellous.     During  the  past  seven  years 


think  of  making  them  in  pleasure  grounds  or  in ^.^    

the  flower  garden  ;  but  in  the  kitchen  garden,  in  \  three  young  gardeners  have  succeeded  each  other 
the  frame  ground,  and  about  sheds  tliere  is  no-  as  foremen  of  the  herbaceous  department  at  Kew, 
thing  to  equal  them  that  costs  so  little  ;  through  and  without  in  any  way  disparaging  these  men,  it 
having  the  material  for  nothing,  their  cost  when  may  be  said  that  Grey  understood  herbaceous 
finished  is  only  about  2d.  per  square  yard.  Our  plants  much  more  thoroughly  than  they  did,  and 
method  of  procedure  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  '  in  the  collecting  of  seeds,  which  he  had  performed 
followed  by  "  W.  I.  M. '  Rolling  constitutes  the  '  for  many  years,  the  foremen  very  wisely  allowed 
principal  point  in  forming  a  good  firm  walk,  him  to  use  his  own  discretion,  without,  so  far  as  I 
After  trying  various  methods  to  prevent  the  ma-  can  learn,  ever  having  occasion  to  regret  it.  Grey 
terial  from  sticking  to  the  roller  the  following  '  still  visits   Kew  daily,  and  is  much  respected  by 
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the  young  men.  It  may  be  mentioned  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  zeal  and  care  with  which  he  always 
performed  hia  work  that  during  last  summer  and 
the  previous  one  he  might  be  peen  almost  daily 
with  his  glasses  on  and  a  bundle  of  labels  and 
packets  by  his  side,  going  over  the  herbaceous  col- 
lection and  picking  seeds,  which,  as  he  said,  would 
otherwise  be  overlooked  by  the  "  young  ones." 
This  work  was  voluntary.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
a  zealous  old  gardener  and  a  true  and  faithful 
servant  belonging  to  the  national  gardens  to 
allow  the  error  into  which  your  correspondent  has, 
no  doubt  unintentionally,  fallen  to  pass  without 
correction.  During  the  last  two  years  the  seeds  in 
the  herbaceous  department  have  been  collected  by 
the  foreman,  assisted  by  a  young  gardener  who  is 
intended  to  take  charge  of  this  important  work  as 
soon  as  he  is  capable.  The  seed  collecting  in  the 
arboretum  at  Kew  is  done  by  a  man  who  has  been 
employed  at  Kew  seventeen  years,  fifteen  of  which 
he  has  had  charge  of  the  seed  department.  He  is 
acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  plants  in  the 
Kew  arboretum— and  they  number  some  thou- 
sands of  species— better  than,  or  at  least  as  well 
as,  any  of  the  Kew  staff.  Moreover,  he  has  charge 
of  the  labelling  and  cataloguing  of  the  whole  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  arboretum.  It  must 
be  apparent  to  your  readers  that  work  of  such  a 
special  character  as  the  above  can  only  be  per- 
formed satisfactorily  by  e.xperienced  men.  The 
young  gardeners  who  come  to  Kew  do  not  care  to 
stay  long  in  any  one  department,  and  therefore 
are  not  to  be  trusted  to  do  work  which  requires 
some  years'  experience  in  some  such  garden  as 
that  of  Kew  before  it  can  be  properly  performed. 
A'en:  W. 


Fruit  Garden. 


SPRING  PROTECTION  FOR  PEARS. 
The  loss  of  our  Pear  crop  was  perhaps  the  heaviest 
which  we  experienced  from  the  frost  of  April,  18S4. 
This  fruit  is  very  acceptable  during  the  weeks 
that  intervene  between  Christmas  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Strawberry  season,  and  its 
failure  is  quite  a  disaster  in  establishments  where 
the  amount  of  glass  is  insufficient  to  keep  up  a 
supply  of  Grapes.  Any  plan  therefore  of  spring 
protection  that  is  economical  and  that  will  be  of 
real  service  is  acceptable  at  this  particular  time. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  where  provision  is  made 
for  the  spring  covering  of  Peaches,  Nectaiines, 
and  Apricots,  no  thought  is  given  to  the  Pear,  an 
omission  that  may  perliaps  aiise  from  two  causes, 
namely,  the  question  of  cost,  and  also  the  thought 
that  its  later  blooming  .season  may  enable  it  to 
resist  with  impunity  any  weather  which  it  is  likely 
to  experience.  Certainly  when  the  length  of  sea- 
son and  time  of  ripening  of  the  Pear  are  taken 
into  consideration,  it  must  be  ranked  first  in 
value  of  all  outdoor  fruits,  and  if  we  are  to  secure 
a  crop  in  the  future  some  provision  must  now  be 
made  to  ward  off  such  a  disaster  as  befell  us  last 
spring.  With  a  view  to  this  end  I  have  just 
purchased  a  wooden  coping  that  will  project 
when  in  position  nearly  a  foot  from  the  top 
of  the  Pear  wall  at  about  an  angle  of  fiO^, 
and  thus  enable  tanned  netting  when  fastened 
to  it  in  spring  to  swing  clear  of  the  trees. 
A  stout  board,  an  inch  thick  and  some  .5  inches  or 
a  inches  wide,  is  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  wall, 
and  from  tliat  the  projecting  board  swings,  se- 
cured by  some  stout  hinges,  and  by  underneath 
brackets  fastened  to  it  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
come  flush  to  the  wall  when  the  board  is  down. 
The  boards  are  in  10-foot  lengths,  and  can  easily 
be  pushed  back  by  a  short  pole,  falling  back  in  this 
case  on  the  top  board  to  which  they  are  fastened, 
and  in  such  a  position  keeping  no  rain  or  dew 
from  the  trees.  Both  surfaces  of  the  projecting 
board,  being  exposed  at  different  times  to  the 
weather,  are  necessarily  painted.  The  boards  are 
easily  and  quickly  fixed,  and  with  an  occasional 
coat  of  paint  will  stand  for  years.  1  hope  that, 
with  a  double  thickness  of  tanned  netting  sus- 
pended from  them,  they  will  help  us  to  secure 
some  good  crops  of  Pears  in  the  future.  B. 


The  Pear-shaped    Service.— Those  who 

possess  many  plants  of  this  tree  would  do  well  to 
give  them  a  little  attention  in  the  way  of  thinning 
out  superfluous  wood,  and  also  a  little  root-feeding 
with  a  view  to  obtain,  if  possible,  greater  size  and 
better  quality  in  the  fruit.  Good  fruit  are  the 
exception  from  old  trees,  few  ripening  satisfac- 
torily, the  majority  being  full  of  small  kernels 
and  without  a  particle  of  flavour  or  moisture. 
When  one  is  fortunate  to  find  a  few  in  good  con- 
dition they  are  certainly  superior  to  the  Medlar, 
although  their  peculiar  flavour  is  not  agreeable  to 
some  palates.  As  a  question  was  recently  asked 
in  Tub  Garden  respecting  the  size  of  individual 
trees,  I  may  state  that  the  solitary  specimen  in 
the  pleasure  grounds  here  is  a  trifle  over  00  feet  in 
height  and  has  a  girth  of  .5  feet  6  inches  at  5  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  and 
the  situation  a  sheltered  one,  the  only  drawback  to 
the  development  of  the  tree  arising  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  hemmed  in  by  other  deciduous  trees. — 
E.  B. 


PEACHES  ON  OPEN  WALLS. 
Experience  and  observation  both  show  that 
shelter  from  the  cold  north-east  winds  and  bor- 
ders for  the  roots  that  are  neither  too  deep  nor  too 
rich  are  points  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
cultivation  of  Peaches  on  open  walls.  Skilful 
management  may  do  something  towards  securing 
success,  but  we  have  more  faith  in  providing 
shelter  from  the  quarters  indicated  and  a  suitable 
medium  for  the  roots  than  the  most  painstaking 
management  where  the  other  items  are  wanting. 
We  have  had  under  our  observation  for  some  few 
years  past  a  garden  in  which  Peach  trees  have 
been  grown  for  many  years,  and  in  which  the  soil 
is  fairly  deep,  but  not  very  rich,  and  very  little,  if 
anything,  has  been  done  to  the  borders  in  the  way 
of  providing  fresh  soil.  As  the  trees  have  got 
worn  out  young  ones  have  put  in,  and  considering 
the  precarious  character  of  the  Peach  crop  in 
many  places,  the  trees  in  this  garden  bear  more 
regularly  than  is  generally  the  case.  This  we  at- 
tribute to  the  excellent  shelter  afforded  by  a  thick 
grove  of  trees,  which  extends  along  the  north  and 
a  good  way  on  the  east  side,  and  which  reaches 
within  20  yards  of  the  garden  wall.  If  not  the 
shelter,  what  is  it  that  saves  the  crop  ?  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  superior  management ;  for,  the  resi- 
dence being  for  some  time  unoccupied,  the  garden 
has  been  neglected.  Still,  the  health  of  the  trees 
has  not  been  materially  affected,  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  for  their  prosperity 
they  are  indebted  to  the  grove  of  trees  just  named, 
which  were  planted  on  purpose  to  provide  shelter 
for  the  garden. 

The  soil,  too,  should  notbede€p  or  rich.  The 
stronger  and  better  the  soil  the  softer  and  more 
sappy  will  be  the  growth,  and  such  growth  is  the 
first  to  suffer  from  severe  frost.  The  kind  of 
growth  wanted  is  bearing  wood  not  larger  than  a 
goose  quill,  and  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  fallen  it 
should  be  nearly  the  colour  of  mahogany — a  con- 
dition that  will  show  it  to  be  well  ripened  and 
sufficiently  hardened  to  pass  safely  through  a  hard 
winter.  We  are  more  likely  to  err  through  mak- 
ing our  Peach  borders  too  rich  than  the  contrary. 
According  to  our  experience,  it  is  not  the  largest 
and  most  vigorous  trees  that  bear  fruit  most  regu- 
larly. If  we  would  be  satisfied  with  trees  cover- 
ing a  less  area,  and  would  plant  them  thicker,  we 
should  have  a  better  chance  of  securing  crops. 
We  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  are 
altogether  indifferent  as  to  the  character  of  the 
soil,  but  we  do  contend  that  there  are  not  many 
gardens  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  provide  new 
borders.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  Peach  tree  is 
less  particular  as  to  soil  than  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be.  We  have  always  found  that  a  depth 
of  IS  inches  of  good  ordinary  garden  soil  will 
grow  Peaches  equally  well  as  the  most  elaborate 
preparation.  If  the  difliculty  of  providing  for  the 
branches  were  no  greater  than  the  attention  re- 
quired for  the  roots,  open-air  Peach  culture  would 
present  no  serious  obstacles;  and  this  diflicollywiU 
be  lessened  if  cultivators  can  be  persuaded  to  be 
satisfied  with  smaller  trees. 


Shallow  borders  should  be  the  first  step  in 
that  direction,  eschewing  the  use  of  stimulating 
manure  in  their  composition.  If  we  had  to  plant 
a  Peach  border  to-morrow,  we  should  be  content 
with  a  free  and  open  soil  of  the  depth  just  stated, 
and  would  take  particular  care  to  secure  good 
drainage.  We  would  then  lay  the  roots  on  the 
surface  and  make  a  mound  of  earth  over  them. 
This  plan,  we  are  aware,  would  entail  some  amount 
of  labour  in  supplying  water  for  the  first  two  or 
three  years,  but  this  would  be  compensated  for,  as 
it  would  insure  the  trees  making  clean,  medium- 
sized,  short-jointed  growths,  that  would  be  far 
more  likely  to  furnish  fruit-buds  than  strong, 
sappy  growth,  the  result  of  the  roots  being  placed 
in  a  rich  border.  Trees  planted  in  the  manner  just 
indicated  should  have  one  barrow-load  of  half 
rotten  manure  spread  over  the  mound  of  earth  as 
soon  as  they  are  planted,  and  it  will  be  desirable 
to  renew  it  every  spring,  for  the  purpose  of  con 
fining  the  moisture  round  the  roots, 

As  to  branch  management,  no  inexperi- 
enced person  can  form  any  idea  of  the  amount  of 
labour  which  a  Peach  wall  of  any  considerable 
length  involves.  The  necessary  disbudding  and 
picking  off  of  blistered  leaves,  and  the  constant 
washings  from  the  garden  engine  which  are  needed 
to  keep  the  tret  s  clean,  are  opera' ions  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  should  be  done  at  the  proper 
times.  The  practice  of  overcrowding  the  branches, 
at  one  time  so  general,  is  giving  way  to  a  props  r 
understanding  of  leaf  functions.  Where  leaves 
overlap  each  other  to  any  serious  extent,  it  is  clear 
that  they  have  not  room  to  do  their  proper  work, 
and  a  feeble  bud,  which  it  is  their  business  to 
nourish,  is  the  result.  Undoubtedly  these  enfeebled 
buds  are  the  first  to  suffer  from  any  sudden  change 
of  temperature.  A  distance  of  i  inches  between 
the  bearing  shoots  is  the  least  that  should  be  al- 
lowed, while  all  the  strong  leaders  should  be 
G  inches  apart  when  the  winter  pruning  is  done. 
Room  to  lay  in  the  summer  growth  will  then  be 
left. 

Protection  let  us  by  all  means  have,  and  the 
more  perfect  it  is,  the  safer  will  be  the  fruit ;  but 
better  have  none  at  all  than  place  over  the  trees 
anything  that  will  exclude  light,  if  it  has  to  re- 
main over  them  during  the  day  as  well  as  at 
night.  The  greatest  hindrance  to  having  portable 
and  suitable  coverings  is  the  unnecessary  height 
of  our  garden  walls  ;  when  Peach  trees  could  be 
grown  without  any  protection,  high  walls  were  all 
very  well,  but  now,  when  climatic  conditions  seem 
changed,  we  do  not  want  walls  more  than  S  feet 
high.  If  of  that  height,  we  could  more  easily 
devise  some  means  of  protection  for  our  trees. 
We  feel  sure  that  it  is  possible  to  get  more 
regular  crops  of  fruit  on  walls  of  the  height  which 
we  name  than  on  higher  ones.  To  protect  tret  s 
on  walls  only  8  feet  high,  some  stout  Hestian 
should  be  nailed  to  wooden  poles,  or,  better  still, 
to  stout  pieces  of  board.  The  Hessian  net  could 
be  readily  unrolled  over  the  trees  at  night  and 
rolled  up  again  in  the  morning,  and  this  would  be 
all  the  protection  that  would  be  needed,  short  of 
one  of  a  more  permanent  character.  In  exposed 
positions  it  might  be  advisable  to  add  a  wooden 
or  glass  coping  at  top  ;  this  need  not  project  more 
than  1  foot  away  from  the  wall,  as  we  find  that 
the  principal  value  of  a  coping  consists  in  securing 
the  trees  from  drip. — Field. 


Easter  Beiirre  Pear. — This  is  one  of  the 
good  old  kinds  that  do  not  seem  likely  to  be  super- 
seded by  newer  varieties  for  some  time  to  come. 
In  its  season  there  is  such  a  dearth  of  really  good 
dessert  fruit,  that  it  is  diflicnlt  even  in  the  largest 
gardens  to  have  any  fit  to  put  upon  the  table  ; 
therefore  if  Easter  Beurre  received  the  attention 
which  it  deserves,  I  feel  sure  it  would  greatly  help 
us  in  times  of  need.  As  a  rule.  Apricots,  Peaches, 
and  other  autumnal  fruits  monopolise  all  the  sunny 
aspects  on  walls,  and  only  halt-shaded  ones  are 
devoted  to  late  i^ears  that  really  require  all  the 
sunlight  we  ever  get  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 
Where  a  south  aspect  cannot  be  accorded  them 
they  would  be  better  grown  as  bush  or  pyramid 
trees  on  Quince  stocks,  for,  like  many  other  Pears, 
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I  find  that  what  they  lose  in  appearance  they 
gain  in  quality  when  grown  on  buslies  fully  ex- 
posed. This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of 
such  kinds  as  Marie  Louise,  that  from  walls  is 
frequently  but  third-rate  in  flavour,  while  from 
standard  and  bush  trees  it  is  sweet  and  luscious, 
I  have  lately  been  reminded  of  the  excellence  of 
Easter  I'.eurrc  by  some  tine  fruits  of  it  grown  on 
bashes  here  without  any  special  culture  ;  I,  there- 
fore, feel  sure  that  if  prizes  were  offered  for 
dessert  fruits  at  spring  meetings  of  horticultural 
societies,  the  Easter  Beurre  would  stand  in  the 
front  rank  of  really  edible  fruits.  Some  late-l-;eep- 
ing  kinds  of  Pears  are  only  valuable  for  appear- 
ance sake,  while  this  is  equal  to  the  majority 
that  ripen  when  fruit  is  plentiful. —  J.  GuooM, 
Sanfs. 


THINNING  FRUIT  CROPS. 
Peaches  and  Nectakines.— It  requires  a  good 
deal  of  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  to 
lliin  a  well-set  crop  of  Peaches  down  to  tlic  ne- 
cessary point.  It  is  as  broad  as  it  is  lone-,  liow- 
ever,  so  far  as  general  weight  of  crop  is  concerned, 
t,aken  in  the  lump ;  but  it  makes  a  difference  in 
llie  quality  of  tlie  fruit  if  too  many  Peache?  or 
Nectarines  are  left  on  a  tree.  One  fine,  fleshy, 
and  juicy  fruit  is  worth  ihree  lean  ones,  and  any- 
body will  say  so  who  has  proper  opportunities  of 
comparing  the  two.  As  a  rule,  the  kernel  or  stone 
of  a  Peach  or  Nectarine  is  just  as  large  in  a  small 
fruit  as  in  a  large  one.  The  difference  in  size  is 
made  up  by  tlie  pulp,  and  hence  the  largest 
Peaclies  are  the  deepest  fleshed  and  most  juicy, 
as  well  as  best  flavoured.  Now  is  the  time  to 
tliink  about  this  matter,  at  least  as  regards  fruits 
under  glass.  I  recommend  tliinning  to  be  done 
freely  and  without  fear,  according  to  the  vigour 
of  tlie  tree,  and  much  depends  on  this,  for  some 
varieties  will  carry  a  crop  twice  as  heavy  as  others 
year  after  year.  The  signs  of  overcropping  are, 
however,  soon  apparent  on  a  tree.  To  carry  year 
after  year  in  a  rca;ular  way,  a  Peach  tree  must 
produce  a  crop  of  fairly  strong  shoots  as  well  as 
fruit.  So  long  as  a  tree  grows  and  makes  shoots 
also  of  moderate  length  and  good  foliage,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  it  is  not  overcropped ;  but  when 
the  growth  is  weak  and  sliort,  or  when  the  termi- 
nal slioots  on  bearing  branches  show  signs  of 
arrested  growth,  either  the  crop  is  too  heavy,  or 
something  else  is  wrong.  It  is  about  the  stoning 
period  wlien  the  signs,  if  any,  will  be  observed, 
and  relief  should  be  at  once  afforded  by  removing 
some  of  the  fruit.  Some  branches  will  appear 
weaker  than  others — generally  the  most  heavily 
laden;  but  all  should  be  relieved  according  to 
need.  I  never  like  to  see  a  too  weak  terminal 
growth— that  is,  the  young  growing  shoot  at  the 
end  of  the  last  year's  shoot  on  which  the  fruit 
will  be.  Anyone  may  prove  for  themselves  the  ill 
effects  of  too  heavy  cropping  on  a  small  scale  by 
simply  leaving,  say,  a  fruit  every  3  inches  or  3 
inches  on  one  shoot.  A  number  of  these  will  pro- 
bably fall  off  of  their  own  accord ;  none  of  those 
left  will  be  fine,  and  the  shoot  will  do  no  more  than 
produce  a  tuft  of  leaves  at  its  point ;  whereas 
it  should  produce  a  shoot  a  foot  or  more  in 
length.  On  gross  shoots  we  have  often  left 
seven  or  eight  fruits,  taking  it  off  those 
that  were  weaker,  and  in  this  way  balancing 
matters — curtailing  over-vigorous  shoots  and  en- 
couraging weak  ones.  It  is  an  altogether  wrong 
practice  to  go  upon  the  system  of  leaving  so  many 
fruit  to  the  square  foot  or  square  yard,  unless  the 
tree  is  of  very  even  growth  througliout.  Every 
limb  or  branch  should  be  gone  over  by  itself.  I 
thin  nearly  all  my  own  Peaches  the  last  time  over, 
and  my  plan  is  to  take  one  limb  at  a  time,  follow- 
ing it  out  to  the  extremities  of  all  its  sub-divisions 
and  branchlets,  and  estimating  the  quantity  to  be 
left  on  each  slioot  wholly  by  the  vigour  of  the 
young  growth  and  leaves  upon  it.  As  a  rule,  in  a 
well-grown  tree  the  fruit  by  this  process  will  be 
evenly  distributed  over  its  entire  surface  wlien 
thinning  is  done;  but  it  is  no  haphazard  plan, 
because  each  shoot  is  thinned  according  to  its 
strength.  I  have  often  left  the  fruit  from  1  inches 
to  6  inches  asunder  on  one  shoot,  while  from  others 


they  have  been  all  or  nearly  all  removed.  Most  of 
the  thinning  should  also  be  finished  before  the 
stones  harden,  and  not  afterwards,  as  it  is  the 
stoning  process  that  taxes  the  tree  most,  and  thin- 
ning afterwards  will  do  little  good.  To  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  this  subject  I  may  explain 
that  when  a  Peach  fruit  has  set  and  the  flower 
petals  have  dropped,  it  swells  up  fast  to  about  the 
size  of  a  marble,  and  in  healthy  trees  its  progress 
may  almost  be  noted  dailj'.  When  the  fruit  reaches 
this  size  it  is  still  quite  soft,  and  can  easily  be  cut 
through  by  the  knife,  when  the  embryo  atone  will 
be  seen.  At  this  stage,  however,  swelling  quite 
ceases,  and  the  fruit  does  not  enlarge  in  the  least 
for  a  month  or  perhaps  six  weeks.  The  stone  is 
hardening,  and  if  at  the  end  of  this  period  a  fruit 
is  opened,  a  stone  will  be  found  to  have  reached 
its  full  size,  and  to  be  as  hard  as  a  bone,  the  knife 
refusing  to  enter  it.  After  this  the  "  second  swell- 
ing "  sets  in  and  the  fruit  is  soon  ripe. 

Grapes. — In  a  natural  state  the  Vine  crops  it- 
self moderately.  It  is  only  under  artificial  cul- 
ture that  we  see  it  produce  far  more  fruit  than  it 
can  bring  to  perfection,  and  the  disproportion  in 
this  respect  is  singularly  great.  It  is  nothing  un- 
usual to  see  every  shoot  produce  three  large 
bunches  and  set  the  berries  on  them  all,  and  yet 
ucthing  is  more  certain  than  that  it  cannot  ripen 
a  third  of  this  quantity.  One  pound  of  Grapes  to 
the  foot-run  of  Vine  rod,  with  its  lateral  spread  of 
branches  extending  to  from  3  feet  to  i  feet,  is 
what  is  considered  to  be  a  good  crop  in  a  vinery  ; 
but  we  seldom  see  that  quantity  gathered  one 
year  with  another  from  the  same  Vine,  for,  as  a 
rule,  that  is  the  most  a  Vine  can  finish  properly. 
Supposing,  therefore,  that  a  Vine  shows  two  or 
three  bunches  to  each  lateral,  and  that  these 
laterals  are  about  9  inches  asunder  alternately, 
the  reader  will  have  some  idea  of  the  quantity  ot 
fruit  that  has  to  be  removed  in  order  that  what 
is  left  may  be  ripened  sacoessfully.  On  every  in- 
tended bearing  shoot  the  number  of  bunches 
would  have  to  be  reduced  to  one,  and  on 
all  the  others  the  whole  would  have  to  be 
removed.  I  have  often  seen  a  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria Vine  20  feet  long  show  from  fifty  to 
sixty  perfect  bunches,  that  promised  to  ave- 
rage from  2  lb.  to  3  lb.  a  piece,  but  all  had  to 
be  removed  save  from  eight  to  a  dozen ;  and  that 
quantity,  with  as  much  foliage  as  the  Vine  could 
carry,  it  took  all  its  time  to  finish.  The  number 
of  bunches  which  a  Vine  shows  is,  therefore,  no 
criterion  of  the  number  it  is  able  to  carry; 
and  such  a  degree  of  fertility  as  the  production 
of  several  bunches  on  each  shoot  is  not  a  reason 
for  leaving  more  than  one.  The  reduction  of  the 
number  of  bunches  on  a  Vine  constitutes  the 
first  thinning,  which  should  be  regulated  by  the 
strength  of  the  Vine,  the  size  and  vigour  of  the 
leaves,  &o. ;  but  it  is  unwise  to  leave  more  bunches 
than  will  average  a  rate  of  one  pound  to  the  foot 
run  in  the  case  of  Vines  trained  from  2  feet  to 
3  feet  apart,  and  wider  Vines  need  not  be  grown. 
As  a  rule,  the  first  bunch  on  the  lateral  is  the  best 
—that  is,  the  one  nearest  the  main  stem,  and 
that  bunch  should  bs  left  and  all  the  others 
picked  off  before  they  come  into  flower.  To  leave 
them  longer  is  to  tax  the  Vine  unnecessarily.  The 
bunches  having  been  thinned  out,  the  next  thing 
is  to  thin  the  berries  in  each  bunch,  and  these  re- 
quire to  bo  reduced  in  about  the  same  proportion 
as  the  bunches  if  well  set.  From  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  berries  should  be  cut  out  in  all  fair 
sized  varieties,  and  the  inside  berries  are  those 
which  should  be  removed  first,  as  no  room  is  made 
by  cutting  off  the  outer  ones,  which  are  naturally 
placed  where  they  have  most  room.  Late  Grapes 
produce  the  largest  berries — that  is.  Grapes 
ripened  in  autumn  or  the  end  of  summer.  In  the 
operation  of  thinning,  clean,  sharp  Grape  scissors 
should  be  used,  and  they  should  be  frequently 
wiped  of  the  juice  which  gathers  on  them,  or  it 
will  stick  to  the  berries  and  disfigure  them.  All 
the  small  berries  should  be  cut  out  in  the  first 
place,  and  lastly  the  larger  ones,  wherever  they 
appear  crowded,  touching  the  berries  to  be  left  as 
little  as  possible  in  the  operation.  A  Grape  bunch 
when  thinned  should  be  of  the  same  shape  as  it 
was  before  it  was  touched,  only  much  thinner,  and 


if  the  rule  of  cutting  out  the  iaside  berries  and 
leaving  the  outer  ones  has  been  observed,  it  will 
be  ot  this  shape. 

Strawberries. — In  tliinning  Strawberries  in 
pots  under  glass  the  same  rule  applies  as  in  the 
case  of  outdoor  fruit.  Ordinarily,  we  do  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  thin  outdoor  Strawberries.  It 
is  not  worth  while,  except  in  the  case  of  fruit 
intended  to  be  large  for  exhibition  or  some  other 
special  purpose,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  which  fruit 
ought  to  be  left.  The  first  flowers  of  the  Straw- 
berry are  always  the  largest— they  produce  the 
largest  balls  at  least,  and  these  form  the  biggest 
berries,  owing  to  the  greater  proportion  of  pips 
they  contain,  hence  these  should  be  left ;  but 
after  the  fruit  is  set  it  will  be  easily  seen  which 
are  best,  and  two  or  three  berries  to  each  cluster- 
are  sufficient  to  leave,  if  very  fine  fruit  is  an 
object. 

Plums  in  orchard  houses.  —  Plums  are 
seldom  or  never  thinned  outdoors,  but  in  orchard 
houses  the  crop  is  often  so  heavy  that  it  is  advis- 
able to  thin  it  out  freely,  just  as  much  as  Peaches, 
only  the  Plum  bears  far  more  fruit  in  a  certain 
space  than  the  Peach  does,  and  therefore  does  not 
need  to  be  thinned  so  much  ;  neither  need  it  be 
thinned  before  it  is  stoned,  as  a  considerable  por- 
tion will  naturally  drop  before  then.  The  finer 
and  larger  dessert  Plums  attain  a  large  size  when 
thinned,  and  one  or  two  may  be  left  to  a  spur, 
and  on  shoots  one  fruit  every  2  inches  or  3  inches 
apart,  leaving  the  best  formed  and  those  which 
promise  to  swell  to  the  largest  size  ;  it  will  be  seen 
at  an  early  stage  which  fruits  these  are. 

Apples  and  Pears.— These  are  as  much  bene- 
fited by  thinning  as  other  fruits,  but  they  are 
seldom  thinned,  except  in  orchard  houses,  in  order 
to  have  fruit  of  extra  size.  It  is  questionable  how 
far  thinning  would  be  advisable  in  the  case  of 
trees  which,  when  left  without  it,  produce  fruit  ot 
fair  useful  size.  Small  trees  in  pots  are,  however, 
benefited  when  thinned,  and  thinning  either 
Apples  or  Pears  consists  in  only  reducing  the 
number  of  fruits  in  the  clusters. 

S.  W. 


SOIL  TEXTURE  AND  ROOTS. 
IREMEMBEP.  oncea  Pine-apple  plant  being  turned 
out  of  a  pot  and  the  remark  made,  "  There,  you 
see  what  the  roots  of  a  Pine  are  like."  The  plant 
had  been  potted  in  good  loam,  but  very  loosely, 
and  the  roots  had  pushed  freely  into  it  and  coiled 
themselves  round  the  sides  of  the  pot  in  long 
fleshy  and  thick  feeders,  such  as  one  often  sees  in 
other  plants  under  similar  circumstances.  My 
monitor  pointed  to  the  roots  as  showing  that  not 
only  the  soil  suited  the  Pine,  but  the  loose  potting 
as  well,  the  last  a  thing  I  afterwards  took  leave  to 
doubt  and  put  to  the  test  ot  experiment.  The 
fact  is  the  roots  of  such  things  as  fruit  trees 
generally  and  mostly  all  ordinary  fibrous-rooted 
plants  are  just  what  the  soil  and  its',  texture  make 
them,  and  the  effects  upon  the  growth  and  fertility 
of  the  plant  correspond.  To  take  our  first  ex- 
ample, the  Pine,  what  dissatisfied  me  with  loose 
fibry  turf  and  loose  potting  was  the  fact,  first, 
that  the  roots  congregated  mostly  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  leaving  the  surface  vacant;  and 
secondly,  that  the  rough  turfy  compost  prevented 
an  equable  distribution  of  the  manure  used 
(St.anden's)  among  the  particles.  With  many  sub- 
jects, but  especially  with  pot  Vines,  Pines, 
Strawberries,  &c.,  I  gave  up  the  rough  compost, 
and  had  that  used  instead  teased  out  as  finely  as 
rubbing  it  through  a  fine  sieve  would  do.  This 
reduced  the  loam  to  something  like  the  state  of 
fine  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  enabled  us  to  blend  char- 
coal, sand,  or  manure  so  intimately  with  it,  that 
the  smallest  quantity  of  the  compost  exhi- 
bited the  right  proportion  of  all  the  different 
ingredients,  and  not  as  in  the  rough  compost, 
a  lump  of  pure  loam  here,  another  of  peat 
there,  and  sandy  charcoal  particles  by  themselves 
in  a  third  place.  In  potting,  this  fine  compost  is 
rammed  moderately  firm,  the  quantity  of  sand 
and  charcoal  dust  used  preventing  it  becoming  too 
close,  and  the  effects  upon  the  roots  of  the  plants 
are  in  all  cases  plain  to  the  most  casual  observer. 
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In  potting,  I  ought  to  state  that  the  soil  is  made 
firmest  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  on  the  top  only 
moderately  pressed,  and  the  roots,  finding  most 
resistance  where  they  were  naturally  inclined  to 
go  and  less  resistance  near  the  top,  spread  them- 
selves evenly  throughout  the  entire  ball,  and  in- 
stead of  being  few  and  long  and  fieshy  are 
numerous  and  small,  clustering  in  every  particle 
of  soil.  The  top  growth  is  proportionately  sturdy 
and  fertile,  as  it  should  be,  for  gross  roots  mean 
gross  growth.  I  had  a  good  example  of  this  lately 
in  a  large  Lapageria  I  had  occasion  to  lift  and 
replant  in  consequence  of  alterations  to  the  house. 
Some  time  ago  it  was  planted  in  a  finely  mixed 
and  sifted  compost  made  pretty  firm  in  the  bed, 
a  large  proportion  of  sand,  charcoal  dust,  and 
pounded  bricks  having  been  added  in  the  mixing, 
and  when  replanted  the  roots  were  found  every- 
where to  be  just  a  mass  of  fibres,  penetrating  the 
compost  in  all  directions,  and  holding  the  soil  .so  fast 
together  that  the  ball,  a  yard  or  more  in  diameter, 
was  easily  carried  with  the  plant,  that  now  shows 
no  signs  of  having  been  disturbed.  Avery  different 
condition  of  the  roots  I  have  found  at  time^  with 
plants  growing  in  spongy  peat,  into  which  they 
root  freely,  making  great  roots  like  Vines  in  rich 
soil  and  proportionately  few  fibres.  Such  roots, 
unless  the  compost  is  well  drained,  soon  perish. 

J.  S.  W. 


PRDNING  FKDIT  TREES. 

Pruning  should  now  be  completed  as  quickly  as 
possible,  as  the  sap  is  rapidly  rising,  and  bleeding 
will  take  place  if  the  operation  is  longer  deferred. 
Vines  suffer  more  in  this  respect  than  most  things, 
except  Walnuts,  which  it  is  best  to  leave  till  they 
have  foliage  on  them  ;  they  may  then  be  thinned 
out  or  partly  headed  back  with  safety.  If  Vines  are 
cut  now  it  is  advisable  to  touch  the  parts  with 
styptic,  which  stops  the  pores  and  prevents  loss  of 
strength.  Apples  in  orchards  are  generally  left 
pretty  much  to  themselves,  which  is  a  great  mis- 
take, as  when  allowed  to  get  thick  with  wood  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  produce  fine  fruit;  they 
may  and  generally  do  bear  profusely,  but  the 
Apples  are  small  and  poor  in  colour.  In  order  to 
expose  them  to  sunshine  all  branches  should  be 
removed  that  are  misplaced  or  crossing  others,  as 
well  as  any  that  are  cankered.  If  the  latter  is 
caused  by  American  blight,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  coat  the  bark  with  lime,  which  may 
be  effected  by  using  it  fresh  and  hot,  as  a  wash, 
pumped  on  by  the  aid  of  a  garden  engine, 
which  will  throw  it  in  a  regular  stream,  smother 
the  insects,  and  make  the  trees  healthy  and 
clean,  as  the  lime  will  kill  and  divest  them  of  all 
BIoss  and  Lichen,  however  bad  they  may  be  in 
that  respect.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  I'lums 
and  Damsons,  and,  independent  of  freeing  them 
from  Moss,  it  is  always  advisable  to  give  them  a 
liming  to  prevent  the  buds  being  eaten  by  birds 
Plums,  like  Apples,  are  greatly  benefited  by  judi- 
cious thinning,  and  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to 
have  the  branches  regular  and  well  balanced  all 
over  the  head.  Those  on  walls  that  arc  spurred 
should  be  kept  as  clo.se  in  as  possible,  and  the 
same  with  Cherries,  Apricots,  and  Pears,  which 
every  year  should  have  some  of  the  longest  spurs 
reduced,  as  there  is  generally  more  than  enough 
of  blossom  buds,  and  the  great  point  is  to  have 
these  as  near  the  wall  as  it  is  possible  to  get  them  ; 
if  not,  their  flowers  get  injured  by  cold  winds  and 
frosts. 

Morollo  Cherries  bear  on  the  young  shoots,  but  it 
is  useless  having  these  thick,  and  the  same  with 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  the  proper  distance  apart 
for  which  is  from  1  inches  to  0  inches,  laid  in  all 
over  the  trees.  In  pruning  these,  attention  should 
be  directed  to  keeping  them  well  furnishe  1  near 
the  base.  In  the  management  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  much  depends  on  the  summer  disbud- 
ding and  keeping  the  foliage  free  from  insects. 
I'igs  need  but  little  pruning.  The  point  with 
them  to  get  them  to  bear  freely  is  to  restrict 
growth  by  limiting  their  root  run.  This  is  best 
done  by  concreting  and  bricking  them  in,  or  plant- 
ing in  the  hardest  and  poorest  of  soil.s,  in  which 
th:!re  is  a  good  admixture  of  chalk,  as  then  they 


make  very  short-jointed  shoots  that  become  well 
ripened  and  studded  with  fruit.  If  pruned  at  all 
it  should  be  more  in  the  way  of  thinning  than  any- 
thing else,  so  as  to  let  in  the  full  light  and  sun  to 
consolidate  the  pithy  growth  which  they  make ; 
they  will  then  endure  sharp  frosts.  Gooseberries, 
when  wanted  for  picking  green  may  be  left  pretty 
thick,  as  then  the  bushes  yield  more  fruit,  but  if 
required  for  dessert,  the  shoots  should  not  be 
nearer  tlian  6  inches,  and  left  regular  over  the 
bush.  lied  and  White  Currants  ought  to  have  their 
branches  from  6  inches  to  9  inches  apart  and  be 
spurred  in  close,  and  the  leading  shoots  shortened 
to  about  3  inches,  but  Black  Currants  bear  from 
the  young  wood,  and  only  need  thinning.  Rasp- 
berries should  have  their  canes  reduced  to  from 
three  to  five,  according  to  their  strength,  and 
shortened  to  about  a  yard,  a  height  at  which 
they  are  more  manageable  than  higher.  Half 
their  heads  may  be  bent  over  from  each  stool 
and  tied  at  the  points,  when  they  will  stand  fairly 
stiff  without  any  stakes.  Another  way  of  manag- 
ing Raspberries  is  to  plant  or  twist  the  canes  up 
by  interlacing  them  from  bottom  to  top,  and  if 
then  tied  they  will  support  each  other.  Double 
bearing  or  autumn-fruiting  kinds  should  be  cut 
quite  down  to  the  ground,  as  a  summer  crop  from 
them  when  the  others  are  in  is  of  no  value,  and 
it  only  helps  to^exhaust  them.  Forking  or  digging 
the  ground  amongst  Raspberries  is  about  the 
worst  thing  that  can  be  done  for  them,  as  it  dis- 
turbs and  destroys  many  of  tlieir  roots,  which  a 
good  mulching  of  half  rotten  manure  fosters  and 
encourages  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  plants  they 
are  feeding.  Instead  of  disturbing  the  soil,  it  is 
far  better  to  at  once  spread  the  manure  and  leave 
it  on,  as  not  only  does  it  act  in  the  way  referred 
to,  but  it  keeps  out  drought,  and  thus  ass-ists  in 
producing  fine  fruit.  s.  D. 


My  one  Hyacinth.— I  have  one  Hyacinth 
in  my  garden,  just  a  common  single  white  variety, 
which  probably  has  a  name,  but  of  that  I  can 
give  no  information.  There  is  nothing  to  boast 
about  in  having  one  Hyacinth  any  more  than  there 
would  be  in  the  possession  of  one  Daffodil  or 
Tulip,  but  there  are  some  circumstances  surround- 
ing this  single  bulb  that  are  interesting.  It  is 
growing  in  a  very  hot,  dry  position  on  a  narrow 
border  just  in  front  of  a  greenhouse  and  in  a 
south  aspect.  The  soil  is  very  poor,  for  it  is  so 
hot  and  dry  in  summer,  that  it  seldom  grows  any- 
thing else  but  blue  Cornflowers,  which  come  up 
from  dropped  seed.  In  spite  of  these  exceeding 
disadvantages  my  Hyacinth  shows  from  year  to 
year  not  the  least  decadence.  It  has  been  in  its 
present  place  several  years,  is  about  S  inches  be- 
neath the  soil,  and  just  now  lias  a  few  leaves  and 
a  promising  spike  of  bloom  just  above  the  surface. 
Now,  we  hear  at  times  so  much  about  the  im- 
possibility of  growing  Hyacinth  bulbs  for  the  pro- 
duction of  good  spikes  in  this  country,  and  are 
further  so  gravely  assured  that  all  the  finest  im- 
ported bulbs  soon  deteriorate  if  planted  out  here, 
that  I  feel  it  to  be  remarkable  that  a  bulb  grow- 
ing under  the  adverse  conditions  I  have  described 
should  still  year  after  year  come  up  so  strong. 
1  loes  this  experience  of  mine  lead  to  the  belief 
that  Hyacinth  bulbs  need  more  of  heat  and  firmer 
ripening  than  is  usually  given  them  ?  Still  further, 
do  we  do  wrong  in  lifting  and  drying  the  bulbs,  as 
is  the  prevailing  practice  ?  It  would  be  interesting 
to  learn  how  others  find  their  border  Hyacinths 
to  act  when  not  lifted.— A.  D. 

Climate. —Why  are  our  spring  flowers,  as  a 
rule,  so  tardy  this  year  !  After  the  late  hot,  dry 
summer  and  a  comparatively  mild  winter  we  find 
Anemones,  Daffodils,  and  even  the  wild  D:usies  on 
the  grass  later  than  they  are  wont  to  be.  During 
the  winter  of  ISS:!  we  had  abundant  flowers  on  our 
seedling  Anemones,  but  not  so  during  the  winter 
of  1881.  Climate  itself  is  very  erratic,  but  its  ef- 
fects seem  still  more  so,  and,  so  far  as  human  in- 
telligence goes,  perfectly  unexplainable  ;  for  after 
all,  the  barometer  and  the  thermometer  do  not 
tell  us  all  the  facts  of  climate,  while,  as  we  all 
know,  plants  are  more  sens'tive  than  any  me- 
chanical contrivances.      It  has  been  said  that  in 


(lerard  and  Parkinson's  time  either  the  climate  was 
better  or  certain  plants  hardier  than  now  ;  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  in  the  era  before  hothouses, 
gardeners  were  far  more  successful  in  the  use  of 
rough-and-ready  sheltering  appliances  than  now. 
Then,  again,  rare  plants  were  so  few  in  comparison, 
that  much  more  time  and  attention  were  given  to 
their  requirements.— F.  W.  B. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  482, 

RAMON DIA  PVRENAICA  AND  OMPHA- 
LODES  LUCILLK.* 
The  annexed  plate  represents  two  pretty  little 
rock  garden  plants,  both  familiar  to  growers  of 
alpines,  but  both  uncommon,  though  the  Ramondia 
has  been  cultivated  in  English  gardens  for  some 
150  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Omphalodes 
may  still  be  called  a  comparatively  new  plant, 
seeing  that  it  has  only  been  introduced  within  the 
past  dozen  years.  Our  drawings  were  made  some 
years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys  at  a 
time  when  the  Omphalodes  existed  in  only  a  few 
collections  and  when  its  culture  was  but  little  un- 
derstood, and  this  accounts  for  the  small  size  of 
the  flowers  represented  in  the  plate,  but  the  wood- 
cut illustration  given  herewith  shows  their  full 
size,  ('.('.,  when  produced  on  well-grown  plants. 
The  Ramondia,  too,  is  shown  undersized,  but  the 
floriferousness  of  the  plant  represented  may  ac- 
count for  that. 

The  Pyrenean  Ramondia. 

This  in  all  situations  is  a  very  distinct  and 
effective  plant ;  although  not  so  striking  as  some 
of  the  bright  coloured   Primulas  and  Gentians, 


l''lo\ver3  of  Omphalodes  Lucilia)  (nalural  size). 

yet  it  is  well  worth  growing  on  account  of  its  dis- 
tinct habit  and  abundance  of  bloom.  It  forms  an 
evergreen  rosette  of  blistered,  wrinkled  hairy 
leaves,  which  clasp  the  ground,  forming,  from  the 
same  base,  a  number  of  crowns  clustered  together ; 
these  in  course  of  time  force  the  centre  ones  from 
their  original  position,  thus  forming  a  large  raised 
cushion.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  stems  varying 
from  4  inches  to  6  inches  in  height,  each  bearing 
from  two  to  six  flowers.      The  individual  blooms 

"  Drawn  in  llessra.  Backhouse's  nursery,  York,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys. 
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measure  over  1  inch  across,  and  are  of  a  rich 
violet-purple  with  orange-yellow  centres.  Single 
rosettes  often  bear  when  well  grown  over  twenty 
flowers  fully  expanded  besides  buds  ;  when  seen 
in  that  state  the  efEect  is  beautiful.     It  is  rarely 


near  Canterbury,  who  grows  it  admirably  in  his 
highly  picturesque  rook  garden,  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  huge  masses  of  stone  set  in  the  form 
of  precipitous  cliffs.  On  some  of  these  facing 
east  are  colonies  of  Ramondias  in  the  greatest 


The  uhitc  rtamomlia  in  "Sir.  Otto  Forster's  garden,  Lchcuhoir,  Austria. 


seen  in  good  condition  under  cultivation,  owing 
to  unsuitable  situations  being  selected  for  it.  In 
the  Pyrenees,  where  it  is  very  abundant,  it  is  found 
growing  in  almost  every  conceivable  position  on 
the  Moss-clad  stone  just  above  the  water  mark  of 
the  mountain  stream,  on  perpendicular  cliffs 
amongst  Grass  on  damp  spots,  and  even  on  the 
bare  rocks  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  in  this 
latter  position  it  forms  puny  specimens  similar  to 
what  we  see  here.  The  most  luxuriant  plants  of 
it  are  found  on  the  ledges  of  perpendicular  rocks 
where  the  roots  can  creep  into  the  narrow  fissures 
and  secure  abundance  of  moisture,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  full  development.  It  is  generally  found 
on  rocks  having  an  eastern  or  western  aspect,  but 
rarely  in  a  southern  or  northern  one.  When  found 
in  a  southern  aspect  there  are  rocks  immediately 
in  front  of  it,  which  screen  it  from  the  sun.  In 
its  native  habitat  it  grows  in  every  kind  of  soil, 
but  under  cultivation  peat,  mingled  with  plenty 
of  rough  sand  or  old  pots  broken  up  fine,  seems  to 
suit  it  best.  It  grows  freely  in  this  compost  either 
planted  out  on  the  rockery  in  a  shady  moist  spot 
between  stones  or  in  pots  under  a  north  wall 
plunged  in  sand. 

One  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  the 
Eamondia  is  Mr.  Hammond,  of  St.  Alban's  Court, 


luxuriance,  the  roots  having  penetrated  the 
crevices  of  the  rook,  where  they  doubtless  obtain 
abundant  moisture,  while  owing  to  the  steepness 
of  the  clifE  the  rosettes  of  foliage  are  kept  free 
from  excessive  moisture. 

Another  successful  cultivator  of  the  Ramondia 
is  Mr. George  Maw,  of  Benthall  Hall,  Broseley,  who 
not  only  grows  it  well  in  the  open  rock  garden,  but 
also  in  pans  and  pots.  A  .■specimen  of  one  of 
these  plants  bearing  over  fifty  flowers  is  shown  on 
p.  196.  The  following  note  respecting  Ramondia 
culture  was  sent  by  Mr.  Maw  to  The  Garden 
some  time  since.  He  says  :  "  I  have  grown  this 
plant  in  various  situations,  and  have  never  found 
the  least  difficulty  in  its  culture,  except  that  it  is 
impatient  of  excessive  drought,  and,  under  a  hot 
sun,  is  liable  to  turn  brown  and  lose  its  foliage, 
which  weakens  the  plant  for  the  succeeding  year. 
It  is  doing  fairly  with  me  in  an  open  rock  border, 
composed  of  broken  stones  mixed  with  equal  parts 
of  sand,  loam,  and  peat,  and  blooms  freely  in  this 
situation,  but  as  the  flowers  are  very  fugitive,  its 
beauty  soon  passes  away.  In  a  cold  frame  it  is 
one  of  the  easiest  alpines  to  grow.  It  likes  tho- 
rough drainage  and  a  cool  moist  situation.  I  re- 
pot it  every  year  at  midsummer,  and  put  about 
seven  roots  in  a  12 -inch  pan.     The  soil  I  use  con- 


sists of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  sharp  sand,  with 
a  little  peat  or  leaf-mould.  I  place  the  pans  in 
the  shady  part  of  a  deep  pit ;  they  are  now  quite 
covered  with  healthy  rosettes  of  the  handsome 
rough  leaves,  and  in  about  six  weeks  will  be 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  delicate  mauve 
flowers.  To  preserve  its  beauty  unimpaired  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  flowers  from  exposure  to  the 
sun,  and  also  to  avoid  wetting  them  ia  watering. 
The  flowering  pans  of  Ramondia  will  be  lovely 
objects  for  at  least  three  weeks,  and  well  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  conservatory  or  sitting-room." 

The  white  variety  of  R.  pyrenaica  is  slill 
a  scarce  plant,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
Messrs.  Froebel,  of  Zurich,  are  propagating  it  suc- 
cessfully. It  is  a  real  gem  among  alpine  plants, 
and  one  that  is  much  sought  after.  The  most 
successful  grower  of  it  is  Mr.  Otto  Forster,  of 
Lehenhoff,  near  Schrebbs,  in  Austria,  who  last 
year  sent  us  some  photographs  of  the  plant  and 
also  some  showing  the  portion  of  his  rock  garden 
where  the  Ramondia  is  growing  in  perfection.  In 
describing  the  white  Ramondia,  Mr.  Forster  says 
that  the  flowers  are  nearly  pure  white  when  open- 
ing, but  become  tinged  with  a  faint  tint  of  rose 
later  on.  Our  engraving  (p.  197)  does  not  repre- 
sent the  flowers  quite  life-size,  the  largest  being 
fully  1.}  inches  in  diameter.  We  have  not  yet 
heard  that  this  beautiful  novelty  has  made  its 
appearance  in  English  gardens,  but  probably  it 
may  do  so  before  long.  R.  pyrenaica  is  the  only 
species  in  the  genus,  and  interesting  to  cultivators 
as  being  one  of  the  two  species  of  the  Natural 
Order  Cyrtandracea;  that  are  hardy,  the  other 
being  the  new  Haberlea  rhodopensis,  a  pretty 
plant,  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Central  Europe, 
which  we  hope  to  illustrate  in  The  Garden  in 
colour.  The  name  R.  Myconi  is  synonymous  with 
R.  pyrenaica,  while  R.  serbioa  is  the  same  as 
Haberlea  rhodopensis. 

Omphalodes  Lucilise. 

This  is  also  a  European  plant,  chiefly  inhabiting 
the  most  southerly  parts  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
also  Asia  Minor.  Of  the  many  hardy  gems  that 
grace  our  flower  and  alpine  gardens  few  surpass 
in  loveliness  this  exquisite  little  flower.  Its  leaves 
are  glaucous  and  smooth,  those  nearest  the  root 
furnished  with  a  footstalk,  and  those  near  the  end 
of  the  shoots  sessile.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  bluish 
lilac  or  mauve  colour,  marked  with  white  and 
about  half-an-inch  in  diameter.  It  succeeds  ad- 
mirably in  a  sandy  loam,  enriched  with  leaf-mould 
in  a  partially  shaded  warm  situation.  Though 
essentially  a  rock  garden  plant  it  abhors  being 
planted  on  a  dry  stony  mound,  which  so  often 
passes  under  the  name  of  a  rockery.  It  must  have 
a  good  depth  of  soil  to  grow  in,  but  this  must  be 
well  drained  so  as  to  keep  the  plant  dry  during 
winter — its  most  critical  season.  Failing  a  well 
constructed  rockery,  it  would  be  better  grown  in  a 
flat  border ;  indeed  some  say  this  is  the  best  place 
for  it.  We  saw  the  other  day  in  Messrs.  Paul's 
hardy  plant  nursery  at  Eroxbourne  a  whole  border 
full  of  tine  plants  just  pushing  up  their  new  fo- 
liage, yet  not  a  stone  was  near  them,  the  border 
being  flat  and,  if  anything,  below  the  ordinary 
level.  True,  the  bed  was  protected  by  a  glass 
light  to  throw  off  excessive  rain.  Messrs.  Paul's 
foreman,  an  experienced  grower  of  alpine  plantp, 
asserts  that  he  cannot  induce  this  Omphalodes  to 
thrive  in  the  rock  garden,  though  it  luxuriates 
hard  by  in  the  border.  The  finest  plant  of  O. 
Luciliiu  we  have  ever  seen  was  grown  by  Mr. 
Hook  when  at  Bradfield,  in  Berkshire.  This  was 
fully  a  foot  across,  one  compact  mass,  and  this 
was  grown  in  an  ordinary  raised  border  lying  well 
up  to  the  sun.  Here  used  to  grow  numbers 
of  other  "  miffy "  alpines  that  are  generally 
thought  to  require  an  elaborately  made  rockwork. 
In  such  a  position  a  long  succession  of  flowers 
from  the  1st  of  May  onwards  may  be  looked  for. 
In  early  spring  or  in  autumn  the  plants  may  be 
increased  by  division,  and  by  seeds  sown  any 
time  after  they  are  ripe  or  in  the  spring. 
The  two  other  cultivated  species  of  Omphalodes 
are  also  important  garden  plants.  The  best  known 
is  the  common  little  creeping  Forget-me-not  (O. 
vcrna),  whose  clusters  of  tiny  turquoise-blue  flowers 
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are  so  lovely  in  spring  midst  their  luxuriant  car- 
pets of  green  foliage.  The  other  species,  0.  lini- 
folia,  is  an  annual,  a  pretty  plant,  growing  about 
a  foot  high  and  having  silvery  foliage  and  creamy 
white  flowers,  similar  in  shape  and  size  to  those  of 
0.  Luciliie. 


Kitchen   Garden. 


MAraCET  GARDEN  NOTES. 
This  is  a  busy  time  with  market  gardeners,  and 
especially  with  those  in  the  south  of  England, 
where,  owing  to  a  genial  climate  and  generally  a 
light  wjim  soil,  seeds  may  be  safely  committed 
to  the  ground  much  sooner  than  would  be  advis- 
able in  cold  retentive  land.  The  winter,  too, 
having  been  unusually  favourable  for  outdoor 
work,  the  majority  of  market  gardeners  have  every 
bit  of  uncropped  land  manured  and  broken  up 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  not  that  much 
is  allowed  to  be  fallow  in  market  gardens,  but 
daring  winter  ground  cleared  of  crops  mu.-t  re- 
main so  until  seed  time.  Ground  thus  circum- 
stanced has  been  thoroughly  broken  up,  and  now 
that  copious  rains  have  fallen  it  will  shortly  prove 
to  be  a  capital  seed  bed,  as  in  this  district  about 
two  dry  days  render  the  surface  dry  enough  to 
stand  any  amount  of  trampling  without  injury. 

Asparagus  beds  that  have  had  manure  or 
seaweed  spread  on  them  during  winter  are  now 
being  lightly  forked  over  just  deep  enough  to 
cover  the  manure,  a  little  soil  from  the  alleys  being 
ad'led  to  allow  suflicient  to  be  over  the  crowns  to 
keep  them  from  being  injured  when  cutting,  but 
t-he  old  system  of  catling  down  alleys  deep  enough 
to  injure  the  main  roots  has  long  since  been 
given  up.  New  beds  in  preparation  are  deeply 
trenched  and  enriched,  a  good  dressing  of  sea 
sand  being  considered  beneficial,  but  the  planting 
will  not  be  done  until  the  tops  have  made  some 
progress.  April  is,  perhaps,  the  best  month  for 
planting  in  thi^  part  of  the  country,  and  May  in 
less  favoured  localities. 

Aktichokes  of  the  .Jerusalem  kinds  are  now 
being  planted  in  rows  a  yard  apart  in  open  sunny 
positions;  the  weight  of  roots  which  they  produce 
is  enormous  ;  the  remainder  of  last  year's  crop  is 
now  being  dug  up  and  stored  in  pits.  If  exposed 
to  the  drying  influence  of  the  atmosphere  the 
tubers  soon  lose  their  flavour ;  they  therefore  re- 
quire to  be  kept  in  soil  until  the  time  when  they 
are  wanted  fcr  use. 

Globe  Auticiiokes  are  now  having  the  pro- 
tecting material  placed  around  their  crowns  at 
the  beginning  of  winter,  lightly  forked  in  between 
the  rows,  thus  utilising  it  for  enriching  the  soil 
about  the  roots. 

BuOAD  Beans  are  by  some  sown  in  autumn, 
but  the  greater  part  is  put  in  in  February  ;  they 
do  best  in  tolerably  stiff  soil  moderately  enriched, 
and  for  market  the  Early  Long  Pod  and  Jlazagan 
are  largely  grown  ;  for  the  main  crop  Taylor's 
Windsor  is  the  best. 

Cabbages  from  late-sown  beds  are  being 
planted,  and  those  put  in  in  autumn  and  winter 
are  being  surface-stirred  when  the  weather  is 
favourable  for  that  purpose.  The  earliest  planted 
ones  put  out  thickly  for  drawing  in  a  half.grown 
state  are  now  making  rapid  growth,  and  will 
soon  be  available  for  market. 

Cauliflowers  wintered  in  frames  or  under 
cloches  and  hand-glasses  are  now  being  thinned 
out,  and  replanted  under  some  kind  of  temporary 
covering,  and  seed  of  the  Early  London  is  being 
sown  in  cold  frames  for  summer  crops.  The 
Autumn  Giant  is  also  being  sown,  so  as  to  get  a 
long  Euccesbion  of  this  valuable  kind. 

CucUMiiBRS. — These  are  grown  in  considerable 
numbers  in  frames  heated  with  manure.  The 
main  crop  is  sown  about  this  time.  After  the 
young  plants  get  well  established  the  increased 
solar  heat  is  suliicient  to  keep  them  in  vigorous 
growth.  Varieties  of  medium  length  are  the 
greatest  favourites  with  market  grower.^,  a  good 
telection  of  Telegraph  being  still  one  of  the  best. 


Ridge  varieties  are  grown  largely  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  They  are  sown  in  JIarch  and  grown  ' 
on  into  good-sized  plants  in  frames  along  with 
ordinary  varieties,  and  finally  planted  out  in  Jlay 
on  ridges  of  stable  manure  under  hand-glasses  or 
cloches,  the  protection  being  retained  until  they  ■ 
are  well  established  in  June. 

Lettuces,  both  Cos  and  Cabbage,  are  being 
planted  out  from  beds  of  lateautumn-.sown  plants.  ] 
The  Brown  Cos  is  still  one  of  the  best  for  standing 
tbe  winter.     Seed  of  both  White  and  Green  Cos 
are  being  sown  under  glass  for  early  crops  and  in  j 
beds  outside  for  a  succession. 

Herbs. — Beds  of  all  kinds  are  being  dressed 
and  replanted.  Good  quantities  of  Jlint  roots  are 
put  in  under  glass  or  covered  with  movable  lights, 
green  Mint  being  in  great  demand  early  in  the 
season.  Parsley  for  the  main  summer  and  autumn  , 
crop  is  sown  now. 

OsiONS  of  the  autumn-sown  kinds,  such  as  the 
Giant  Rocca  and  Tripoli,  are  being  transplanted  in 
rows  1  foot  apart  on  well-enriched  soil.  For  the 
main  spring-sown  crop  the  soil  is  being  deeply 
cultivated  and  well  enriched.  James's  Keeping 
and  Bedfordshire  Champion  are  popular  market 
kinds,  and  the  silver-skinned  is  sown  thickly  on 
rather  poor  soil  for  producing  small,  clear  bulbs 
for  pickling ;  they  are  a  profitable  crop  in  this 
district. 

Peas,  consist  ing  of  the  earliest  kinds,  are  mostly 
sown  before  this,  and  now  second  earlies  are 
claiming  attention.  They  are  grown  on  the  open 
field  plan  without  any  sticks  ;  very  tall  kinds  are 
not  in  favour,  or  very  small  varieties  either  ;  those 
that  grow  about  from  3  feet  to  1  feet  in  height  are 
in  most  request. 

PiMUBARB  is  forced  in  considerable  quantities 
for  market  by  the  well-tried  plan  of  covering  the 
crowns  with  pots  or  tubs,  and  placing  stable  ma- 
nure ovefthem  sufficient  to  ensure  a  gentle  heat 
Early  varieties  merely  covered  with  litter  to  ward 
off  cutting  winds  produce  good  crops  in  March. 

Seakale  is  now  being  supplied  in  excellent  con- 
dition from  roots  lifted  and  placed  on  temporary 
hotbeds  covered  with  mats  and  stable  litter. 

Spinach  of  the  prickly-seeded  kind  sown  last 
August  is  now  abundant,  and  the  round-seeded 
summer  kind  is  now  being  sown  in  quantity. 

P^RUIT  PLAXTAllONS  are  receiving  their  annual 
pruning,  manuring,  and  forking  between  the  rows. 
Cuttings  of  bush  fruits  are  being  put  in,  and  gra'ts 


Plants  put  out  in  nursery  beds  in  autumn  will,  it 
carefully  removed  at  this  time,  make  fine  plants, 
and  bear  good  crops  this  season.  Fruit  prospects 
are  at  present  good,  flower-buds  being  plentiful 
and  not  unseasonably  advanced.  J.  Groom. 
Goxjinrt. 

TRANSPLANTING  PARSLEY. 

There  is  a  constant  demand  for  Parsley,  but,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  in  The  Garden  (p.  132),  the 
supply  is  not  at  all  times  eas  ly  maintained.  How- 
ever, since  I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  traasplant- 
ing  it  a  failure  has  never  occurred,  and  we  have 
been  in  the  happy  position  of  having  plenty  for 
our  own  use,  and  usually  some  to  spare  should 
our  neighbours  not  have  sufficient.  It  is  usually 
the  earliest  sowings  that  have  failed  with  us. 
The  seed  is  proverbially  slow  in  germinating,  and 
the  tiny  seedlings  not  unfrequenlly  disappear 
almost  unaccountably,  or  after  tfcey  have  made  a 
slight  progress  they  suddenly  refuse  to  make  any 
farther  advance,  turn  yellow,  and  die.  Whether 
this  is  caused  by  insect  pests  or  something  in- 
jurious in  the  soil  I  have  not  quite  determined, 
but  any  way  it  is  very  annoying  to  those  who  are 
most  anxious  for  it  to  grow  rapidly.  In  our  case 
to  sow  the  seed  early  in  the  open  ground  is  only 
to  court  failure,  and  we  have  long  since  adopted 
the  plan  of  sowing  in  a  hotbed  and  transplanting 
the  seedlings  when  sufficiently  strong  for  the 
purpose.  Many  have  doubtless  observed  how 
luxuriantly  chance  seedling  plants  of  Parsley  will 
grow  in  an  early  frame  of  Carrots,  and  it  was  a 
remembrance  of  these  that  determined  me  to  sow 
early  in  frames,  both  for  an  early  supply  and 
plants  for  the  open  borders. 

A  HOTBED  is  prepared  for  Parsley  much  as  we 
do  for  Carrots  ;  the  heating  material  consists  of 
stable  manure  and  leaves,  on  which  a  shallow 
frame  is  placed,  and  partially  filled  with  the 
shortest  of  the  heating  material ;  on  this  are  placed 
about  8  inches  of  good  loamy  soil.  If  we  require 
Parsley  early,  two  or  more  lights  are  sown,  and  as 
many  strong  old  roots  as  we  can  procure  are  also 
dibbled  in  thickly  and  forced  into  active  growth. 
As  it  happens,  we  have  abundance  of  it  both 
under  frames  and  in  the  open  ground.  One  light 
only  is  sown  with  Parsley  specially  for  trans- 
planting. The  seed  is  either  sown  thinly  broad- 
cast or  in  drills  about  4  inches  apart  and  lightly 
covered  with  fine  soil.  Our  soil  is  usually  quite 
moist  enough,  but  were  it  at  all  dry,  it  would 


The  R;imoU(li;i,  ;is  grown  by  Mr.  .\ia\\,  :it  l-ontiKiil  iiaii.  I'.roseley  (see  p.  105). 


of  Apples,  Plums,  &c.,  taken  off  and  laid  in  by  the 
heels  in  a  cool  shailed  place.  Freshly  slaked  lime 
and  soot  are  being  dusted  over  the  bushes,  both  to 
keep  birds  from  attacking  them  and  to  destroy 
Moss  and  Lichen.  Strawberry  beds  are  being 
cleared  of  weeds  and  lightly  forked  over,  and  in 
some    cases    new   beds   are  still   being  formed. 


be  watered  either  before  or  directly  after  the 
seed  is  sown  ;  the  frame  is  kept  shaded  and  close 
till  the  seedlings  appear,  when  it  is  ventilated  in 
common  with  the  other  frames  whenever  the  wea- 
ther is  favourable.  Sown  early  in  February  and 
thinned  out  where  at  all  crowded,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  plants  will  be  fit  for  transplanting  to 
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a  warm  border  by  the  middle  or  end  of  April,  the 
latter  date  being  quite  soon  enough  in  cold  locali- 
ties. Supposing  Parsley  to  be  scarce  in  the 
open,  half  the  plants  would  be  left  in  the  frame 
and  encouraged  to  grow  rapidly,  these  affording 
good  pickings  in  sucoes&ion  to  the  old  forced 
plants.  No  attempt  is  made  to  transplant  the 
seedlings  with  a  ball,  but  they  are  carefully 
eased  out  of  the  soil,  so  as  to  preserve  the  strong 
tap  root  as  intact  as  possible.  They  are  then 
pricked  out  on  a  well-prepared  border  in  rows 
about  1)  inches  apart  and  G  inches  asunder  in  the 
rows.  They  soon  take  to  their  new  quarters  and 
grow  to  a  great  size,  and  in  our  case  we  thus 
secure  beds  of  Parsley  that  rather  surprise  some 
of  our  fellow-gardeners  who  happen  to  pay  us  a  ] 
visit.    .  If  only  a  few  plants  are    required,    or 


are  dibbled  in  more  thickly,  or  about  C  inches 
apart  each  way,  and  it  is  surprising  what  a  quan- 
tity of  good  Parsley  can  in  this  manner  be  ob- 
tained throughout  the  witter.  It  is  seldom  re- 
quired till  late  in  the  winter,  as  plants  first  pricked 
out  continue  to  yield  plenty  of  leaves  till  injured 
by  much  wet  weather  or  frosls.  Those  in  the 
frame?  are  kept  cleared  of  decaying  leaves,  have 
the  soil  about  them  occasionally  stirred,  and  mats 
or  other  protecting  material  are  put  on  when  the 
weather  is  very  severe.  W.  I.  M. 


WOKK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  MAK.  3,  1885. 

February  2.5. 
Heavy  rain  in  the  early  morning  prevented  the 
continuance  of  planting    operations,  but  having 


done.  W.ashed  all  Pine  pit  lights ;  there  has  been 
bat  little  sun  this  year  as  yet,  ■  o  that  every  bit 
of  additional  light  is  of  value,  even  it  we  did  not 
think  it  needful  to  be  done  for  neatness  sake 
alone,  which  we  do.  Potting  off  those  struck  and 
putting  in  other  cuttings  of  various  kinds  of  bed- 
ding plants  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

February  26. 

Drying,  and  very  fine.  Finished  planting  coni- 
ferous plants  and  made  another  start  at  moving 
winter  bedding  shrubs  from  terrace  garden  to 
their  summer  quarters.  The  ground  where  lliey 
are  being  planted  was  deeply  trenched  during  the 
winter,  so  that  planting  out  is  not  a  formidable 
job ;  the  ground  being  so  light  it  works  very 
easily.     Kaked  over  ground  for  sowing  the  main 
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should  frames  not  be  available,  a  pinch  of 
seed  might  be  sown  in  a  box,  or  even  a 
pan,  filled  with  good  light  soil,  aud  a  very 
little  warmth  will  bring  on  the  plants  much  in 
advance  of  those  raised  in  the  open  ground.  To 
some  all  this  may  appear  to  be  needless  trouble, 
but  those  who,  like  myself,  have  been  more  than 
once  much  bothered  because  Parsley  was  scarce, 
do  not  care  how  much  trouble  is  taken  so  long  as 
we  can  get  a  good  supply.  Besides,  I  am  under 
the  impression  th.at  we  obtain  much  finer  plants 
since  v/e  have  adopts  i  the  plan  of  transplant- 
ing. 

Winter  andsprino  Parsley  we  always  raise 
on  a  border,  the  seed  being  sown  early  in  May. 
The  seedlings  are  freely  thinned  out,  and  when  of 
good  size  trarisplanted  to  a  well-enriched  and 
convenient  border,  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  the 
beds  being  covered  during  the  winter  with  span- 
roofed  or  other  frames.     In  this  case  the  plants 


abundance  of  shrub  pruning  and  hedge  clipping 
still  on  hand,  there  was  no  hindrance  of  work. 
We  cut  dead  Bracken  and  brushwood  generally  in 
vistas  adjoining  plexsure  grounds,  and  also  cut  off 
a  few  boughs  of  several  kinds  of  trees  thatinter- 
cep'el  the  distant  jrospect  or"view3  from  various 
parts  of  pleasure  grounds.  Being  thickly  sur- 
rounded with  trees,  this  kind  of  work  requires  to 
be""  done,  more  or  less  of  it,  each  year.  Common 
and  Portugal  Laurels,  and  more  particularly  the 
former,  must  be  trimmed  up  yearly  if  it  be  desired 
to  keep  them  bushy  aud  well  furnished  with 
foliage  from  top  to  bottom.  I  would  not  be 
understood  by  trimming  to  mean  close  cutting  in 
a  formal  manner,  but  simply  the  cutting  back  all 
leading  growths,  or  such  as  encroach  on  other 
shrubs  and  trees.  Work  indoors  has  been  further 
disbudding  of  Peaches,  renewal  of  mulching — 
fresh  stable — on  a  couple  of  inside  Vine  borders, 
watering  with  warm  water  having  been  previously 


crops  of  Onions,  Parsnips,  and  Carroti:.  It  is  still 
too  wet  for  sowing,  but  the  stirring  it  about  will 
help  to  dry  it  on  the  surface  that  possibly  we  may 
be  able  to  sow  in  a  day  or  two.  Finished  the 
planting  aud  repairing  of  Box  edgings,  and  also 
the  re-gravelling  of  kitchen  garden  walks.  Tied 
down  and  stopped  back  shoots  in  early  vinery,  all 
tendrils  and  the  remainder  of  surplus  shoots  being 
taken  off  at  the  same  time.  A  singular  and  un- 
accountable circumstance  has  occurred  in  this 
house.  A  Vine  of  Black  Prince,  healthy  and 
every  way  vigorous,  did  not  show  a  solitary  bunch, 
whilst]  all  the  others — Black  llamburghs — are 
without  exception  first  rate.  The  variety  has 
alw.ays  been  shy  of  fruiting,  but  there  has  hither- 
to been  plenty  for  a  crop,  and  why  there  should 
not  be  this  year  is  very  puzzling,  as  the  Vine  was 
more  than  unusually  vigorous.  We  cannot  risk 
any  further  uncertainty,  and  therefore  it  has  been 
pulled  up,  and  a  Hamburgh  cane  will  be  run  up 
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in  its  stead.  Potted  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias 
for  growing  on  as  vase  plants  for  the  flower  gar- 
den. The  best  kinds  of  Pelargoniums  for  that 
purpose  are  the  old  Vesuvius,  Happy  Thought, 
Mrs.  .John  Gibbons,  P.onlire,  and  Henri  Jacoby; 
and  the  best  Fuchsias  which  we  use  for  the  most 
sheltered  vases  are  Elegance,  Charming,  Venus  de 
Medici,  and  Rose  of  Castile.  Other  good  vase  plants 
which  have  also  been  potted  singly  are  the  yel- 
low and  white  Marguerites.  The  blue- flowered 
Agathasa  cielestis,  together  with  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums, make  splendid  plants  for  drooping  over 
the  edges  of  vase.";,  and  the  plants  for  that  purpose 
are  now  being  potted  in  ;>  inch  pots.  Potted  off 
remainder  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  which,  till 
new  roots  are  emitted,  will  be  kept  rather  close  in 
a  warm  pit.  Pricked  out  in  cold  frames  more 
Cauliflowers  and  J'.russels  Sprouts,  and  made 
another  sowing  of  Celery  and  placed  it  in  warmth. 

Fbbkuap.y  27. 

Another  wet  morning.  We  are  now  more  than 
f atisfied  in  this  respect,  and  do  so  long  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  fine  weather,  that  we  may  get  in 
kitchen  garden  seeds  ;  but  to  attempt  such  work 
under  such  weather  conditions  would  be  labour 
worse  than  wasted,  and  patience  must,  therefore, 
be  exercised.  Pointed  Pea  sticks,  made  pegs  and 
labels,  washed  pots  and  cleaned  out  sheds,  and, 
the  rain  having  passed,  did  more  shrub  cutting 
and  clearing  away  of  brushwood  and  Bracken 
through  woodland  walks  and  vistas.  Made  up 
hotbed  for  striking  Alternanthera  cuttings,  and 
for  plunging  in  bottom  heat  small  stove  plants 
that  have  been  recently  potted,  and  for  raising 
various  seeds,  such  as  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Gannas, 
&c.  Soiled  up  Potatoes  in  frames  and  planted 
others.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Petunias,  Coleus,  and 
Iresine,  and  planted  out  in  frames  newly-struck 
plants  of  Lobelias.  The  great  bulk  of  the  old 
plants  of  Echevcria  secunda  glauca  having  win- 
tered successfully  out  of  doors,  they  are  now 
being  trimmed  up,  and  ofl^sets  taken  from  them 
are  being  dibbled  thickly  together  in  pits, 
not  that  they  are  likely  to  be  wanted,  now  that 
the  old  plants  are  safe,  though  they  might  be  ; 
and,  if  not,  they  will  come  in  for  another  year.  I 
do  not  care  to  use  a  Large  proportion  of  such  formal 
plants,  as  they  give  the  whole  garden  a  too  stiff 
and  artificial  appearance.  Pinched  out  the  points 
of  bedding  Calceolarias  ;  they  are  still  in  the 
cutting  frames,  and  therefore  rather  close  to- 
gether, so  that  they  are  "  drawn  "  somewhat,  and 
this  pinching  will  conduce  to  their  throwing  out 
side  shoots,  and  by  the  time  these  are  formed  the 
season  will  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of 
our  planting  them  out  of  doors,  either  at  the  foot 
of  fruit  walls,  or  else  in  the  newly-formed  Celery 
trenches— indeed,  anywhere  so  that  they  can  he 
readily  covered  up  with  mats  in  case  of  frost. 
Violas  are  more  sturdy,  and  only  need  the  flowers 
picked  ofE  to  keep  them  growing  till  such  times  as 
they  can  be  transplanted  to  their  summer  quar- 
ters, which  will  be  as  soon  as  the  winter  shrubs  are 
transplanted  and  the  beds  prepared  by  manuring 
and  trenching  for  summer  planting  generally. 

Febeuaby  28. 
The  fine  weather  of  to-day  has  indeed  been  a 
contrast  to  that  of  yesterday,  so  that  we  have  been 
able  to  get  a  lot  of  the  winter  bedding  shrubs 
transplanted  and  the  fernery  cleared  of  dead 
fronds  and  weed.s,  and  a  little  new  soil  added  to 
plants  that  had  got  bare  at  roots  and  hard  places 
amongst  the  plants  forked  up,  though  not  on  Moss- 
grown  places,  as  this  we  like  to  see,  and  therefore 
such  patches  are  simply  cleared  of  weeds.  Swept 
up  walks  and  roads,  and  the  lawn,  too,  where 
needed.  Being  Saturday,  as  a  matter  of  course 
all  the  houses  were  extra  well  cleaned  out,  Grapes 
in  bottles  looked  over,  and  fruit  room  also, 
Watered  Fig-house  border  and  pinched  out  the 
points  of  the  forwardest  shoots,  and  rubbed  oil  a 
few  fruit,  including  all  that  were  deformed  and 
some  that  were  not  so,  from  shoots  that  had  the 
fruit  clustering  together.  Brown  Turkey  is  the 
beat— at  least  the  safest— early  kind,  as  it  also  is 
the  best  for  general  cultivation  Filled  up  Straw- 
berry house  with  plants  from  frames,  the  vacancies 


having  been  made  by  shifting  plants  that  had  set 
their  truit  into  Pine  stoves  from  which  the  ripe 
fruit  had  been  gathered.  The  plants  now  take 
more  water,  and  as  spider  is  certain  to  get  the 
upper  hand  if  they  suffer  in  the  least  for  want  of 
moisture,  we  find  it  desirable  to  examine  the 
plants  with  this  intent  twice  each  day. 
March  2. 

A  drying  easterly  wind  has  made  the  ground 
work  well  to  day.  Plots  for  Parsnips,  Onions,  and 
early  Carrots  have  again  been  run  over  with  coarse- 
toothed  rakes  to  make  the  soil  fine  preparatory  to 
drawing  the  drills,  which  for  Parsnips  are  15  inches 
apart  and  3  inches  deep,  and  for  Carrots  and 
Onions  the  same  depth,  but  only  a  foot  apart 
Weeded  Spinach,  and  soon  as  the  soil  is  a  bit 
drier,  the  ground  between  the  rows  will  be  deeply 
stirred  with  forks.  To  me  this  is  an  important 
crop  ;  therefore  we  try  to  keep  it  in  full  growth 
till  the  summer  Spinach  is  ready,  and  this  wil  not 
be  for  forae  weeks  yet.  I'lanted  out  a  few  more 
Cauliflowers ;  these  we  always  plant  in  deep  drills, 
which  at  this  season  serve  as  protectors  of  the 
plants,  and  in  summer  rain  reaches]  them  the 
sooner,  or,  lacking  this,  watering  can  be  more  effec- 
tively done.  Transplanting  small  shrubs  from  flower 
garden  and  did  more  cutting  of  Laurels  and  Holly 
hedges.  Work  in  glass  department  has  been 
more  of  .a  routine  character  than  for  some  time 
past,  for  now  that  fruit  forcing  is  in  full  swing 
there  is  always  some  tying  or  stopping  of  Vine 
shoots,  disbudding  of  Peaches,  or  moving  about 
and  thinning  of  Strawberries,  tying  up  Melons, 
Tomatoes,  &c.,  besides  the  regular  necessary  in- 
troduction of  fresh  roots,  &c.,  required  to  keep  up 
supplies  of  Seakale,  Asparagus,  herbs,  and  salad- 
iog.  Divided  old  roots  of  Cannas ;  pieces  with 
from  three  to  six  crowns  we  prefer  to  a  larger 
number,  as  they  not  only  grow  away  more  freely, 
but  they  make  a  handsomer  bed,  by  reason  of  the 
growths  being  more  even.  Potted  off  Coleus  that 
are  intended  for  pot  cultivation  for  the  furnishing 
of  vases  in  rooms,  for  which  they  are  well  adapted, 
and  being  so  easily  grown  one  does  not  mind  the 
destruction  of  a  few  plants,  rather  than  injury  to 
more  valuable  ones  through  being  placed  in  dark 
and  otherwise  unsuitable  place?. 
March  ij. 

Another  rainy  day  has  upset  all  our  arrange- 
ments as  to  planting  shrubs  and  kitchen  garden 
seed  sowing,  that  it  was  decided  should  be  done 
to-day,  but  instead  thereof  we  have  had  to  be 
content  to  do  only  the  usual  wet  day  jobs,  such 
as  peg-cutting,  pointing  sticks,  making  labels,  and 
washing  pots,  all  hands  possible  being  employed 
in  the  houses  cleaning  plants,  lime-washing, 
scrubbing  woodwork,  doors,  &o.  Potted  into 
larger  pots  Echeveria  metallica,  Sempervi- 
vum  arboreura  variegatum,  Echeveria  farinosa, 
and  a  few  other  varieties  of  succulents  that 
are  required  for  use  as  sentinel  or  dot 
plants,  and,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
them  as  large  as  possible.  Potted  up  all  old 
Fuchsias  thah  were  used  for  flower  garden  last 
year,  and  which  have  been  wintered  in  a  cellar, 
being  packed  close  together  in  leaf-soil.  They 
have  been  pruned  to  form  a  pyramidal  shape,  which 
seems  to  be  the  most  natural  form  for  Fuchsias. 
They  will  be  started  into  growth  very  slowly.  For 
the  present  they  are  arranged  in  a  late  vinery  that 
is  closed  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  but  in  which 
there  is  no  fire-heat  as  yet.  Hants. 

Fkuits  under  Glass. 
Vineries  {early  hpuscn),  started  before  the  end 
of  the  past  year,  will  now  be  making  good  progress. 
In  the  most  forward  the  fruit  will  be  set,  and  in 
many  instances  the  bunches  intended  to  ripen  will 
be  thinned  the  first  time  over.  When  this  stage 
has  been  reached,  the  inside  borders  must  be 
examined  and  top-dressed  with  good  rotten 
manure  prior  to  watering  either  with  pure  water 
or  diluted  liquid  at  a  temperature  exceeding  the 
maximum  maintained  in  the  house.  Old  ^■ines, 
from  which  heavy  crops  are  taken  every  year,  will 
most  likely  derive  great  benefit  from  the  mode- 
rate use  of  stimulants  at  every  watering  after  the 
fruit  is  set  and  thinned ;    but  young  ones  which 


start  vigorously  may  not  require  liquid  until  after 
the  Grapes  are  stoned — a  stage  at  all  times  trying 
to  Vines  be  they  young  or  old  ;  therefore,  while 
leaving  every  grower  to  decide  what  kind  of 
liquid  is  best  for  his  Vines  it  may  suflSce  to  say 
every  watering  should  be  thorough,  and  the  food, 
where  stimulants  are  used,  should  be  varied  as 
much  as  possible. 

Stopping  and  tying.— kMhovtgh  all  admit  that 
stonpirg  is  necessary,  there  is  a  wide  divergence 
of  opinion  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  operation 
should  be  performed.  Some  pinch  at  the  first 
joint  beyond  the  fruit,  and  go  on  pinching  every 
lateral  and  snblateral  as  soon  as  they  have  made 
one  leaf.  Others  allow  two  or  more  joints  beyond 
the  bunch,  and  then  keep  all  laterals  closely 
pinched,  while  others,  who  believe  in  extension 
training  and  as  many  leaves  as  can  have  full  ex- 
posure to  light,  stop  once  to  throw  strength  into 
the  bunches,  and  afterwards  lay  in  as  many  late- 
rals as  will  furnish  every  part  of  the  trellis  with 
foliage.  I'nder  the  close  pinching  process  the 
Vines  produce  com]  act  c'nmpy  bunches  furnished 
with  good  berries,  but  they  are  short-lived  and 
quickly  resent  overcropping,  either  by  shanking 
or  refusing  to  finish  off  properly.  Under  exten- 
sion or  semi-extension  training  larger  bunches 
are  obtained,  the  berries  invariably  colour  well, 
and,  judging  from  the  number  of  old  Vines  now  in 
existence  in  this  country,  we  may  assume  that 
this  mode  of  training  tends  to  longevity  and  the 
production  of  the  greatest  weight  of  good  Grapes. 

Dally  management. — Assuming  that  sjringing 
was  discontinued  when  the  Vines  approached  the 
flowering  stage,  it  is  possible  that  spider  may  put 
in  an  appearance  in  dry  corners  or  near  the  hot- 
water  pipes  ;  if  so,  a  first  effort  should  be  made  to 
stamp  it  out  by  syringing  with  soap  and  water,  by 
putting  in  a  syringeful  of  water  wherever  it  can 
be  applied  without  wetting  the  fruit,  and  by  main- 
taining a  plentiful  supply  of  atmospheric  mois- 
ture from  the  steaming  trays,  walls,  and  floor  when 
the  weather  is  favourable  to  the  use  of  pure  water, 
diluted  liquid,  or  soot  water.  If  used  in  modera- 
tion, one,  or  all  of  these  stimulants,  while  feeding 
and  strengthening  the  Vines,  will  be  found  the 
best  insecticide,  as  poverty  and  parasites  generally 
go  together.     Of  equal  importance  is  judicious 

Ventilation,  otherwise  the  growths  will  be  lorg- 
jointed  and  watery,  the  foliage  will  be  thin  an  1 
flabby,  and  most  likely  covered  with  warts,  a  sure 
sign  that  stagnant  moisture  is  present  in  excess  of 
fre.sh  air.  The  temperature  of  a  Hamburgh  house 
may  range  from  62°  to  68°  by  night,  and  from  75° 
to  80°  by  day,  with  a  rise  to  85°  after  closing  with 
sun  heat,  but  as  no  one  now  confines  himself  to  fast 
lines,  external  conditions  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  in  the  maintenance  of  the  beat  through  this 
early  and  changeable  period  of  the  year.  By  way 
of  illustration  I  may  state  that  on  this  day  week 
we  registered  K!"  of  frost.  At  the  present  time 
the  glass  stands  .at  55°,  a  temperature  that  will 
justify  the  maximum  night  heat  with  a  chink  of 
air  from  the  time  the  fires  are  made  up  until  the 
house  is  opened  the  following  morning.  In  order 
to  keep  the  internal  atmosphere  fresh  and  sweet, 
and  to  prevent  condensation  of  moisture  on  the 
tender  foliage  on  bright  mornings,  a  little  air 
should  be  given  at  the  apex  when  the  heat  touches 
72°,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  a 
depression,  and  it  should  be  gradually  increased 
until  the  maximum  of  80°  is  attained,  when  upon 
the  same  principle  it  may  be  reduced  or  shut  off 
at  once,  as  may  be  suggested  by  the  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  proViability  of  a  bright  or 
sunless  afternoon.  Immediately  after  the  house 
is  closed  all  available  parts  should  be  well 
syringed,  and  the  evaporating  pans  filled  up  with 
water  or  diluted  liquid,  as  it  is  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  that  wood  and  fruit  make  the 
most  rapid  progress. 

Sucees.siiin,  /(hh.ic.s. — Although  the  temperatures 
in  these  will  not  run  quite  so  high,  the  mode  of 
managing  the  ventilation  and  moisture  will  be 
precisely  the  same  as  that  just  recommended,  un- 
less the  Vines  are  in  flower,  when  a  somewhat 
drier  condition  of  the  house  will  be  necessary. 
Disbudding  will  require  timely  attention,   and 
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tying  down  will  be  best  performed  on  fine  after- 
noons after  the  house  has  been  freely  ventilated, 
the  young  growths  at  that    time    being    more 
flaccid  and  less  liable  to  snap  under  the  gentle 
pressure  placed  upon  them.     All  tying  should  be 
performed  piecemeal,  and  stopping  will  of  course 
be  carried  on  in  the  same  way.     Many  people  are 
under  the  impression  that  ripening  Grapes  are  in- 
flaenced  and  benefi'ed  by  the  admission  of  direct 
sanlight.      Muscats    and    other    white    varieties 
always  lay  on  colour  quickly  or  otherwise  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of    sunlight,  but  black 
Grapes  revel  under  a  good  canopy  of  fresh,  healthy 
foliage ;  therefore  it  will  be  found  safe  practice 
to  lay  in  as  many  lateral  growths  as  will  fill  the 
roof  with  foliage,  and  so  aid  the  swelling  of  the 
berries  of  all  kinds,  while  its  presence  will  be  a 
safeguard  against  the  cracking  of  such  varieties 
as  Madresfield  Court  Muscat,  Foster's  Seedling, 
and  some  of  th3  Frontignans.     The  white  kinds 
can  always  be  gradually  exposed  to  light  when 
the   last  swelling  is  finished  and   the  colouring 
process  begins.     The  caution  usually  observed  in 
the  syringing  of  early  houses  will  not  apply  here, 
at  least  to  so  great  an  extent,  as  days  are  getting 
longer  and  brighter  and  Nature  is  with  insteal  of 
against  the  cultivator,  but  syringing,  like  venti- 
lation, plays  an  important  part   in  the 
maintenance    of    bold    healthy    foliage, 
without  which  good  Grapes   cannot    be 
expected,   and,    provided  spider  can   be 
kept  in  check,  it  is  better  to  err  on  the 
side  of  moderation  than  to  weaken  and 
debilitate  the  foliage  by  persisting  in  a 
saturated,  sloppy  state  of  the  bouse. 

Late  houses. — As  nothing  can  be  gained 
by  longer  delay,  all  late  houses  from  which 
the  Grapes  were  cut  for  bottling  in  De- 
cember will  now  be  closed  for  starting 
into  growth.  Assuming  that  the  inside 
borders  were  watered  in  January  and 
again  in  February,  and  the  external 
roots  have  had  the  benefit  of  exposure  to 
the  elements,  the  roots  will  be  in  a  fit 
condition  to  respond  to  the  gentle  warmth 
which  may  now  be  applied  to  the  Vines. 
Laly  Djwnej,  Mrs.  Tiace'd  Muscat, 
Gros  Colman,  and  kindred  kinds,  which 
require  a  long  season  to  bring  them 
to  perfection,   may   be  brought  forward  .^; 

under  Muscat  treatment,  as  one  ton  of 
fuel  at  this  season  will  do   more    than  / 

ten  times  that  quantity  in   the  autumn, 
when   an  abundance  of  air  is  of   more  3 

value    than     strong    fire    heat.     More-  '■'' 

over,  by  getting  the  Vines  well  ad- 
vanced in  the  spring,  a  march  is 
stolen  upon  a  cold,  unfavourable  sea- 
son. Plenty  of  time  can  be  allowed 
for  stoning  and  colouring,  two  important  points  in 
the  growth  of  late  Grapes,  which  must  be  tho- 
roughly ripe  by  September  if  they  are  to  keep 
fresh  and  plump  for  five  months  after  they  are  re- 
moved to  the  Grape  room.  Old  Vines  which  have 
been  spur-pruned  for  a  number  of  years  may  be 
lied  up  to  the  trellis,  as  they  always  break  well, 
but  strong  young  canes  should  be  kept  in  an  arched 
or  horizontal  position  until  all  the  bads  are  on  the 
move.  Good  syringing  is  an  important  factor  when 
March  winds  prevail ;  three  times  a  day  is  not  too 
often.  Let  the  water  be  warmer  than  the  air  and 
syringe  backwards  and  forwards,  to  moisten  every 
part  of  the  canes.  The  only  exception  to  artificial 
starting  of  Ute  houses  applies  to  the  late  Hamburgh 
house.  In  this  compartment  the  breaking  of  the 
buds  should  be  retarded  as  much  as  possible,  as 
summer  warmth  will  ripen  the  Grapes  quite  early 
enough.  When  thoroughly  finished  they  may  be 
cut  and  removed  to  the  Grape  room,  where  they 
will  keep  better  than  if  left  on  the  Vines ;  the 
Vines  can  then  have  a  month's  firing  to  ripen  up 
the  wood. 

Pot  Vines.— Where  tliese  are  expected  to  yield 
the  first  crop  of  new  Grapes,  the  fruit  will  now  be 
in  various  stages  from  setting  to  the  completion 
of  the  stoning  process.  It  the  object  is  the  pro- 
duction of  the  greatest  weight  of  good  fruit,  the 
pots  will  be  plunged  in  troughs  or  placed  on 
pedestals  with  fermenting   material  below  and 


around  them ;  the  apertures  will  have  been  en- 
larged to  set  the  crock  roots  at  liberty,  and  con- 
stant feeding  with  good  top-dressing  and  stimu- 
lants will  form  an  important  part  of  the  routine 
of  general  management.  Once  the  stoning  process 
is  complete,  the  roots  being  under  the  intlaence 
of  bottom-heat,  the  temperature  may  range  from 
HP  at  night  to  80'  by  day,  and  8.')°  after  closing 
with  sun  heat.  Unless  the  Vines  are  wanted  for 
any  special  purpose,  the  ordinary  way  of  tying 
the  rods  to  the  trellis  is  the  most  rational  system 
of  training,  as  the  sap  is  not  impeded  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  laterals  can  be  laid  in  on  the  semi-ex- 
tension principle  to  secure  an  even  spread  of 
foliage  over  every  part  of  the  house  exposed  to 
sun  and  light.  Atmospheric  moisture  of  a  stimu- 
lating nature  can  be  produced  by  using  weak 
guano  water,  soot  water,  and  drainings  from 
animal  manure,  well  diluted  of  course,  as  power- 
ful stimulants  are  more  fatal  than  poverty 
itself. 

Cat-lacks. — A?  every  cultivator  has  not  the 
convenience  for  growing  fruiting  canes  from 
"  eyes  "  in  one  season,  many  cut  back  young  Vines 
of  the  past  season  when  they  are  dormant,  break 
them  in  heat,  shake  out  and  pot  on  when  the 
buds,  two  or  more,  have  made  about  2  inches  of 


Flower  Garden. 


TUE  OAK-LEAVED  HVDKANGEA. 
The  common  Hydrangea  is  so  popular  and  so 
prominent  in  all  our  gardens,  that  we  seldom  see 
a  plant  that  is  more  picturesque  in  habit,  if  not 
quite  so  good  in  flower,  viz.,  the  Oak-leaved  Hy- 
drangea. This,  however,  is  a  very  fine  species, 
with  handsome  foliage,  and  one  which  flowers 
profusely.  We  remember  seeing  it  in  admirable 
condition  in  the  pretty  garden  at  Rhianva,  in 
Anglesey,  and  various  others.  It  is  an  extremely 
valuable  plant  for  picturesque  effects,  and  is  not 
nearly  used  enough.  The  present  little  illustra- 
tion well  gives  the  effect  of  its  foliage,  and  is  from 
a  sketch  in  Messrs.  Parsons'  garden  at  Flushing, 
Long  Island,  where  it  seems  to  be  as  happy  as  in 
the  gardens  of  Britain. 


CALOSTEMMAS. 


SB*. 


Hyilraiigea  quercifolia. 


growth.  As  this  stage  is  reached,  the  pit  intended 
for  their  reception  being  properly  prepared, 
crocks,  pots,  and  soil  dry  and  warm,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  getting  them  on.  Plunge  near 
the  glass,  where,  having  the  benefit  of  plenty  of 
light,  they  can  be  regularly  trained  in  the  full 
rays  of  the  sun.  When  fairly  started  rub  off  the 
weakest  breaks,  as  one  only  will  be  wanted  ;  care- 
fully preserve  the  main  leaves  and  pinch  all  late- 
rals at  the  first  leaf.  Having  filled  the  pots  with 
roots,  the  next  shift  into  the  fiuiting  pots,  10  inches 
to  12  inches  in  diameter,  must  be  performed  before 
they  begin  to  coil,  otherwise  a  check  will  follow, 
the  young  rods  will  harden,  and  most  likely  cast 
some  of  the  main  leaves  when  they  again  com- 
mence swelling  into  free  growth.  The  young 
canes  should  be  well  syringed  to  promote  clean 
healthy  growth,  and  ventilation  must  be  suffi- 
ciently liberal  to  secure  solid,  short-jointed  wood. 
If  the  Vines  are  wanted  for  ordinary  pot  fruiting 
they  may  be  stopped  when  they  have  made  from 
0  feet  to  8  feet.  Vines  from  eyes  of  the  current 
year  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  way,  but  unless 
they  are  likely  to  make  fruiting  canes  they  need 
not  be  shifted  into  pots  exceeding  8  inches  in 
diameter.  Sound  turfy  loam,  old  Pme  rubble,  and 
bone  dust  make  a  suitable  compost.  Manure 
encourages  worms  and  becomes  sour ;  it  should, 
therefore,  only  be  used  as  a  top-dressing. 

W.  Coleman. 


Enquiry  is  made  (p.  Ill)  asto  whether C.  luteum 
is  known  to  be  in  cultivation  in  England.  I  have 
looked  through  all  the  bulb  catalogues  I  possess  and 
have  also  searched  through  the  gardening  papers 
to  see  if  any  of  the  Calostemmas  have 
been  in  cultivation  in  recent  times,  but 
have  found  nothing.  No  doubt  Dean 
Herbert  caused  the  introduction  of  large 
numbers  of  rare  and  strange  bulbous 
plants  during  the  many  years  which 
he  devoted  to  their  cultivation,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  with  his  death 
a  great  many  of  his  pets  disappeared  and 
have  not  since  been  recovered.  A  glance 
at  his  rare  work  on  Amaryllidacea;  or  at 
the  illustrated  botanical  works  of  his 
time  will  show  how  very  important  a 
position  bulbous  plants  held  in  Her- 
bert's days  as  compared  with  their  posi- 
tion now.  (I  am  not  now,  of  course, 
speaking  of  the  commoner  bulbs,  such 
as  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Gladioli,  &c.,  which 
have  long  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  popular  in  horticulture.)  The  Calo- 
stemmas belong  to  the  list  of  losses,  and 
as  they  are  both  pretty  and  apparently 
easy  to  manage,  a  few  words  about 
them  may  induce  some  Australian  nur- 
seryman or  amateur  to  take  steps  for 
their  re-introduct  ion  into  English  gardens. 
There  are  but  three  species  inthe  genus, 
all  natives  of  Australia,  both  south  and 
north,  and  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland,  where  they  are  found  along 
the  river  banks  sometimes  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  Eurycles.  This  genus  and  Calo- 
stemma  are  the  antipodean  representatives  of  the 
Encharis  of  the  New  World.  The  three  species 
of  Calostemma  described  in  Bentham's  "  Flora  of 
Australia  "  are — 

C.  FUitruuEUM,  which  has  a  truncate  bulb 
2  inches  in  diameter,  long  linear  leaves  which  are 
usually  developed  after  the  flowers,  a  flower-scape 
sometimes  2  feet  in  length  bearing  a  many- 
flowered  umbel.  There  is  some  variety  in  the 
colour  of  the  smallish,  but  prettily  formed  flowers, 
purple  being  the  most  prevalent,  but  pink  and 
white  sometimes  occuriing.  There  is  a  resemblance 
to  some  of  the  small-flowered  Daffodils  in  the 
shape  and  structure  of  the  flowers.  A  good  figure 
of  this  is  given  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  2100,  and  another  in  the  Botanical  llcgister, 
t.  422. 

C.  LUTEUM. — This  is  like  the  above  except  that 
its  flowers  are  larger  and  yellow  or  white,  gene- 
rally the  former.  It  is  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Beghtei;  t.  421,  and  ISIO,  t.  19. 

C.  ALBUM. — The  form  and  texture  of  the  leaves 
of  this  resemble  those  of  Eurycles  Cunninghami, 
but  are  smaller.  Bentham  paints  to  this  char-icter 
as  being  notable — "  A  remarkable  species  with  the 
flowers  of  Calostemma  and  the  leaves  of  Eurycles." 
The  scape  and  flowers  are  similar  to  those  of  0. 
purpureum,  except  that  in  C.  album  the  form  of 
the  flower  limb  is  more  spreading  than   in  C. 
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pnrpureum ;  they  are  pure  white.  Being  found 
only  in  Northern  Aastralia,  this  last  species  would 
require  tropical  treatment;  the  two  others  are 
found  in  the  more  temperate  regions,  and  would, 
therefore,  probably  thrive  in  an  ordinary  green- 
house. 

There  are  some  good  Crinums  to  be  introduced 
from  Australia  as  well  as  the  above  Calostemmas, 
and  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  choicer 
bulbous  plants  would  be  glad  to  see  these  Austra- 
lian kinds  in  cultivation.  It  may  interest  bulb 
growers  to  learn  that  Jlr.  Baker  is  now  preparing 
a  monograph  of  the  Cape  bulbs  to  accompany  the 
next  volume  of  Harvey "s  "Cape  Flora,"  and  as 
this  work  is  in  English  it  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists,  as  there  is  alsolutely  no  book  to 
which  one  may  refer  for  information  on  the 
myriads  of  goad  garden  plants  whose  home  is  at 
the  Cape.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  adi  that  Mr. 
Baker  is  one  of  a  very  few  botanists  who  are  in 
thorough  sympath.v  with  horticulture,  and  that  he 
is  therefore  sure  to  prepare  his  monograph  with 
an  eye  to  the  wants  of  bulb  growers  who  are  not 
botanists.  B. 


fact,  it  may  he  his  single  form  ;  and  this  conclu- 
sion I  arrived  at  last  season,  but  I  am  not  persuaded 
of  the  fact;  but  if  the  blooms  are  taken  from  both 
bulbs,  and  the  bulbs  and  foliage  are  sent  to  all  the 
experts  in  England,  they  will  pronounce  them  to 
be  similar.  I  purpose  to  do  this  when  next  I  send 
my  blooms  to  South  Kensington  for  a  close 
scrutiny. 

Of  capax  there  are  two  varieties — the  one  a 
perfect  star,  the  other  a  confused  formation  of 
petals  of  the  palest  yellow ;  one  has  glaucous  flat 
foliage,  the  other  pale  green  grooved  leaves. 
There  is  a  very  smaU  form  of  cernuus  in  Ireland, 
of  which  I  have  some,  and  the  growth,  foliage, 
flower,  and  spathe  are  now  alike  — "  neck  and 
neck.''  I  suspect  this  to  be  the 'missing  link," 
or  single  of  capax.  This,  however,  is  a  bold  asser- 
tion to  make  when  we  consider  that  authorities, 
as  regards  Daffodils,  have  been  for  years  looking 
for  it.  Herbert  suggested  V.  minor  and  Ila- 
worth  calathinus,  though  the  foliage  in  both 
cases  is  so  different.  W.  B.  H. 

Temjilc  Hill,  Corh. 


DAFFODIL  NOTES  FROM  IRELAND. 
Here,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  Daffodils  are 
now  (Feb.  20)  very  forward.  My  first  bloom  this 
spring,  in  the  case  of  native  bulbs,  was  from 
minimum  (Feb.  y).  This  was  followed  by  the 
Italian  Daffodil  pr.'Ecox.  Then  came  a  variety  of 
nanus  much  larger  than  the  typical  form,  fol- 
lowed by  Italian  bulbs  of  odorus  heminalis  and 
the  imported  "doubles"  already  mentioned  by 
me  in  a  previous  notice.  On  Feb.  23  I  picked  my 
first  flower  of  an  Irish  p.seudo-Xarcissus  in  its 
"  double  form,"  a  very  beautiful  flower,  preserving, 
even  with  high  cultivation,  the  crown  intact, 
distinct,  and  apart  from  the  perianth.  I  sent  it 
to  a  friend  in  Dublin  for  criticism,  together  with 
a  very  fine  bloom  of  what  John  Parkinson  styles, 
the  Glory  of  Daffojils.  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Barr's 
"  missing  links,"  hard  to  get  true.  The  pecu- 
culiarity  of  this  rare  old  Datfodil  is  its  enormous 
round  spathe  prior  to  bursting,  its  narrow  cylin- 
drical crown  of  distinct  orange  and  reflexed 
lemon-coloured  segments  and  perianth,  all  thrown 
b'ack  to  the  stem.  The  foliage  is  a  sea-green, 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  double  Ajax 
known  to  me.  Some  of  the  doable  Italian  Daffo- 
dils just  mentioned  are  very  handsome ;  they 
consist  of  the  short  trumpeted  Telamonius.  Prin- 
ceps,  single,  may  bloom  next  week.  With  a 
good  position,  and  planted  at  the  same  time  as 
Italian  ripened  bulbs,  there  is  not  much  difference, 
as  regards  earliness,  in  the  case  of  this  fine  Daffo- 
dil. I  expect  some  very  fine  blooms  this  season 
from  princeps,  as  I  have  treated  it  very  well. 
There  is  not  a  doubt  that  we  have  its  double 
form  in  small  quantity  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

I  do  not  think  after  all  that  we  have  the  real 
typical  Telamonius  plenus  as  known  in  England 
wild  in  Ireland.  The  English  Telamonius  I  am 
persuaded  is  Van  Sion  of  j  Holland.  This  latter  I 
know  ;  of  the  English  Telamonius  I  have  had  no 
experience  until  this  year,  but  Van  Sion  I  have 
had  for  years  from  Holland.  "We  have  propinquus 
in  double  form,  major,  and  one  or  two  others,  but 
no  actual  English  Telamonius.  I  wish  the  mystery 
as  regards  double  Daffodi's  was  more  satisfactory. 
If  you  send  blooms  to  experts  in  England,  or  pro- 
bably Scotland,  you  will  always  get  one  reply  : 
"  Your  flowers  are  those  of  Telamonius,"  though 
you  may  take  such  flowers  day  after  day  from 
bulbs  with  the  most  opposite  foliage.  "Where  are 
the  doubles  of  all  Jthe  single  majors  that  we  see 
catalogued  in  Mr.  Barr  and  Mr.  Ware's  lists  ? 
Should  we  not  have  double  forms  of  spurius,  ob- 
vallaris,  and  maximus  ?  Then,  as  to  dwarf  Daf- 
fodils, there  certainly  are  more  than  what  were 
seen  at  the  conference.  Would  experts  tell  me 
what  is  Trumpet  nanus  'of  Holland,  or  Trumpet 
minor,  nanus  minor,  Ajax  minor,  &o  ?  In  all  cases 
it  is  the  same  thing,  ^\'hat  is  it  ?  It  is  not  what 
I  know  as  nanus,  pamilus,  or  minor.  It  has 
foliage  as  broad  as  that  of  Pap  Van  Winkle.  It  is 
the  same  height,  same  bulb,  same  colour,  and 
flowers  at  the  same  time  as  Kip  Van  Winkle ;  in 


HARDT  CALCEOLARIAS. 
CONSIDEEISG  the  well-earned  popularity  of  this 
extensive  and  valuable  class  of  plants,  it  Is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  few  are  found  to  be  capable  of 
wintering  in  the  open  air.     A  few  of  the  larger 
growing  sorts,  such  as  C.  violacea,  C.  hyssopifolia, 
C.  Pavoni,  and  C.  f uchsijefolia,  stand  well  against 
a  wall  on  a  warm  south  border  without  protection, 
\.e ,  if  the  winter  is  not  very  severe :  but  those 
that  stand  in  the  open  border  are  very  few.     They 
include  C.   Fothergilli,   C.  plantagirea,   and   the 
hybrid  between  these  two  called  C.  Kellyana.     C. 
Fothergilli  is  rare,  if  now  in  cultivation  at  all, 
although  it   will  grow  well  in  any  position  that 
exactly  suits  Osalis   enneaphylla,  another  hand- 
some plant  seldom  seen  in  oar  gardens;  partial 
shade  and  its  roots  well  jammed  between  chalk 
stones  appear  to  be  the  only  way  to  success,  and 
then  copious  waterings  at  the  root  without  touch- 
ing the  foliage  are  also  necessary.     It  has  hairy 
spathulate  leaves,  and  the  slippers,    which    are 
deep  purple  and  yellow,   are   not   so  handsome 
as    those     of     Kellyana.     The     latter    is    said 
to    have    been     raised    in     Edinburgh    from    a 
cross  as  above ;  but  if  so,  there  are  very  few  of  the 
plantaginea  characters  distinguishable  in  it.     It 
seems  to  partake  wholly  of   Fothergilli,  with  the 
exception  of  the  slipper  being  a  trifle  longer  and 
the   markings   smaller  and  more  numerous  ;  the 
leaves  and  habit;  are  exactly  alike.     C.  Kellyana 
is  much  easier  managed  than  its  parent,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  large  plant  growing  in  the  open 
border  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  where 
it  never  fails  to  yield  a  profusion  of  its  pretty 
flowers.    It  is  easily  increased  from  cuttings,  and 
no  troable  whatever  is  experienced  in  propagating 
it.     A  st;ff  loam  with  a   little  peat  added  suits  it 
best.    C.  plantaginea  differs  widely  from  the  others 
in  having  pure  yellow  flowers  without  markings, 
and  larger,  smooth,  shining,  pale  green  leaves.    It 
suffers  most  from  damp,  and  should  be  planted  on 
dry  slopes  on  the  rockery  or  raised  mounds  in  the 
border ;  the  leaves  are  deciduous  and  should  be 
cleared  off  as  soon  as  brown,  so  as  not  to  engender 
damp.  K. 

HELLEBORUS  NIGER  MAXIMCS. 
The  difference,  if  any,  between  Mr.  Tymons  and 
me  is  80  small,  that  I  should  not  have  written 
further,  but  that  he  has  a  right  to  the  explana- 
tion he  asks.  II.  uiger  maximus,  be  it  a  perma- 
nent variety  or  be  it  a  species,  is  found  wild.  My 
postulate  (for  it  is  nothing  more)  was,  that  it 
must  not  be  assumed  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  H. 
niger  typical,  unless  proved  to  be  so  by  expari- 
ment.  Mr.  Tymons  very  properly  says  that  I 
sliould  extend  that  limit  to  experiments  with  niger 
varieties  as  well  as  niger  typical.  I  quite  agree 
with  him,  subject  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  any 
pink-tipped  plant  from  the  trial  ground.  I 
agree  with  him  that  shade  of  colour  is  quite 
immaterial ;  but  is  it  not  rather  begging  the  ques- 
tion to  call  his  pink-tipped  plants  "  true  n.  angus- 
tifoUus,"  unless  he  can  give  their  pedigree  and 


show  that  the  parent  plant  could  not  have  had 
any  intercourse  with  maximus  .'  I  have  not  had 
much  experience  with  angustifolius,  but  its 
claims  have  generally  been  pure  white,  with  aten- 
denc}'  rather  to  green  than  to  red.  Last  week  I 
saw  a  flower  of  the  Glasnevin  plant,  and  we  now 
know  of  four  nigers  with  pink  tips ;  1st,  maxi- 
mus ;  2nd,  Mr.  I'oii's ;  3rd,  Mr.  Tymons' ;  4lh, 
Glasnevin. 

I  do  not  know  in  what  respect  the  second  and 
third  differ  from  each  other,  but  that  from  Glasne- 
vin has  red-spotted  stems  and  small  pointed  sepals. 
Of  these  four  I  do  not  think  I  am  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  maximus  is  the  only  one  known  to 
be  wild.  So  much  do  I  value  Mr.  Tymons'  criti- 
cism, that  I  would  gladly  have  an  expression  of 
bis  opinion  upon  the  vexed  question  of  lividus  c. 
argutifolius.  I  give  him  credit  for  more  science 
than  he  professes,  but  as  it  stands  the  question  is 
not  one  of  science,  but  of  credibility.  In  addition 
to  what  I  have  already  urged  against  the  concla- 
sion  arrived  at  by  Cambessedes  and  Lindley,  will 
anyone,  with  the  oft-mentioned  plates  before  him, 
endorse  the  assumption  that  "  upon  consulting 
the  figure  in  the  Botamcal  Magazine  all  my  doubts 
were  dispelled ;  it  represents  the  plant  of  Corsica 
and  of  the  Balearic  Islands  as  well  as  the  size  of 
the  work  would  permit "  ?  Such  an  assertion  is 
m.arvellous  !  T.  H.  Abcheb-Hind. 

South  Devon. 


A  LOST  HELLEBORE. 
SlN'CE  writing  the  above  note  on  Helleborus  maxi- 
mus, in  which,  thinking  it  the  end,  I  added  a  few 
words  as  to  argutifolius,  I  have  received  assistance 
and  referencas  from  a  botanist  whose  name  I  only 
refrain  from  mentioning  because  I  have  not  asked 
his  permission  to  do  so ;  but  I  may  safely  say  that 
no  one  would  question  either  his  scientific  autho- 
rit}'  or  his  opportunities  of  knowledge.  In  your 
issue  of  February  li  I  ventured  to  say  that 
Miller's  description  was  not  applicable  to  the  Cor- 
sican  plant  we  now  cultivate.  In  corroboration  of 
this,  the  gentleman  I  refer  to  says,  "  Miller's  must 
have  been  a  differentvariety  from  that  now  grown." 
He  further  suggests  that  Corsica  being  the  country 
from  which  our  present  plant  is  derived,  we  ought 
to  ascertain  what  forms  are  to  be  found  in  the 
other  habitats  mentioned — viz.,  Sardinia  and  the 
Balearic  Isles ;  but,  further,  he  has  told  me  that 
there  is  "an  old  specimen  labelled  'Nice,  Herbar. 
Forsyth,'  which  comes  very  near  the  Bot.  Mag. 
figure."  Now,  Forsyth  was  curator  at  Chelsea, 
and  I  believe  that  Sweet's  plate  of  lividus,  which 
was  from  a  plant  in  Chelsea  Gardens,  also  ap- 
proaches the  form  given  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine. I  think,  then,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
Curtis's  livid  or  purple  Hellebore  was  not  a  fancy 
picture,  but  that  it  represented  either  a  species  or 
a  variety  very  different  from  the  Corsican  plant ; 
and  once  again  I  hope  that  Mr.  Brockbank,  who 
re-opened  this  discussion,  may  be  successful  in 
his  researches  either  in  Sardinia,  Majorca,  or 
Minorca,  or  in  the  country  around  Nice. 
South  Devon.  T.  H.  Abcuer-Hisd. 


WINTER  AND  SPRING  CROCUSES. 
TiiE  following  list  bears  ample  testimony  that  the 
stir  made  in  favour  of  a  greater  variety  of  Cro- 
cuses to  carry  us  through  the  flowerless  months 
has  not  been  without  its  reward,  so  far  as  the 
number  and  variety  of  distinct  species  is  con- 
cerned; and  whereas  we  had  at  one  time  to  wait 
until  well  on  in  February  before  we  had  Crocuses 
in  plenty,  we  now  have  a  continuous  succession 
from  November  right  into  the  heart  of  summer. 
In  colour,  too,  they  range  from  orange  through 
lavender  and  buff,  with  most  exquisite  purple 
and  bronze  featherings  to  deep  purple  selfs  and 
almost  pure  whites.  The  first  to  make  its  appear- 
ance is  C.  vitellinus,  which  opens  its  pretty 
orange  flowers  in  November  and  continues  until 
March  ;  from  different  localities,  however,  it  seems 
to  vary.  One  from  Beyrout,  which  we  think  the 
loveliest,  is  self-coloured,  rarely  feathered,  as  in 
the  Aleppo  plant.  Next  comes  C.  Cambessedesi, 
which  is  said  to  be  variable  in  its  time  of  flower- 
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ing;  with  us  it  commenced  eirly  in  December. 
Its  flowers  are  pale  buff  or  lilac,  with  faint  purple 
featherings.  C.  Imperati  comes  next — a  good  old 
species,  willing  to  make  itself  at  home  almost 
anywhere ;  its  deep  buffi-purple-feathered  flowers 
are  very  handsome,  coming  in  almost  with  the 
new  year.  C.  suaveolens  is  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  above  in  colour,  but  differs  in  its  un- 
branched  style  and  unbranched  purple  lines  on  the 
segments.  C.  versicolor  outwardly  is  nearly  allied 
to  both  the  foregoing,  but  without  the  yellow 
throat — a  good  lasting  species.  C.  Sieberi,  with 
bright  lilac  flowers,  is  hardly  so  interesting  as  its 
piebald  variety.  C.  susianus  comes  next ;  though 
small,  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  for  effect;  it  has 
long  been  in  cultivation  under  the  name  of  Cloth 
of  Gold,  which  it  well  merits  ;  the  flowers  are  deep 
shining  orange,  with  intense  bronze  or  dull  brown 
featherings  on  the  outer  segments,  which  become 
reflexed  as  the  flowers  get  full  blown.  C.  Korol- 
kowi,  a  new  species  found  by  Dr.  Kegel  in  Western 
Turliestan,  is  handsome,  and  when  plentiful  liicely 
to  become  a  general  favourite.  Its  flowers  are 
dullish  orange  suffused  with  brown  on  the  outside. 
C.  stellaris  has  not  lost  its  beauty  with  age,  its 
bright  self-coloured  orange  flowers  being  very 
striking.  C.  carpetanus,  with  its  delicate  lilac 
flowers,  is  very  pretty,  as  is  also  the  allied  C. 
nevadensis.  C.  alatavicus  is  also  a  rare  species ; 
it  comes  from  about  the  same  localitj-  as  C.  Korol- 
kowi ;  its  flowers  are  greyish  and  somewhat  in- 
effective. Then  there  is  the  pretty  orange  chry- 
santhus,  also  C.  Olivieri,  orange ;  C.  aerius, 
purple ;  C.  vernus,  various ;  C.  bannaticus,  deep 
purple ;  C.  Tommasinianus,  pale  lavender ;  C. 
aureus,  the  large  spring  Crocus :  C.  etruscus, 
cream  with  purple  featherings  ;  and  lastly,  C.  bi- 
florus  and  its  varieties  estriatus,  Weldeni,  and  Pes- 
talozz!e.  I  noticed  the  other  day  that  some  of  the 
flowers  of  our  Crocuses  looked  ragged,  and  found 
that  the  birds,  to  get  at  the  anthers  and  style,  had 
completely  destroyed  the  base  of  the  segments, 
doing  the  work  as  neatly  as  apruning-knife  would 
have  done  it.  In  some  of  the  flowers  part  of  the 
anthers  and  pollen  had  gone  ;  in  others  the  style, 
but  only  where  the  anthers  were  withered.  The 
throats  of  all  those  I  examined  were  not  in  the 
least  damaged.  K. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Viola  pedata. — This  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
plants  that  has  of  late  been  sent  to  us  in  quantity 
from  North  America.  In  a  cultural  point  of  view 
there  is,  however,  in  that  fact  something  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory,  because  nearly  1  ?,0  years  have 
passed  since  it  was  introduced,  and  yet  we  do  not 
manage  to  supply  our  own  wants  with  it.  It  does 
not  appear  to  increase  freely  in  this  country, 
though  under  special  care  chance  plants  do  thrive. 
The  knobby  portion  of  the  roots  seems  to  get  out 
of  the  earth,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Primrose, 
the  new  roots  issue  from  the  highest  part,  it  brings 
itself  to  a  deadlock;  nevertheless,  by  means  of  a 
timely  top-dressing  a  few  plants  have  done  fairly 
well  with  me,  besides  affording  bloom  both  early 
and  late.  True,  we  have  the  option  of  seed,  but  I 
have  not  yet  been  successful  in  obtaining  the  true 
form  from  bought  seed  ;  in  fact,  instead  of  getting 
plants  with  only  radical  foliage  in  the  bulk  of  the 
seedlings,  we  get  the  pedate  leaves  from  stems. 
Some  consolation  may,  however,  be  had  from 
seedlings  of  obscure  origin,  for  if  they  have  any  of 
the  beauty  of  the  species  whose  name  they  bear, 
they  will  not  be  entirely  worthless. 

Shallow  rei-fus  deep  bulb  planting.  —  In 
this  I  have  found  a  sort  of  compromising  plan  to 
be  most  usefnl.  Of  late  nearly  all  bulbs  have 
been  set  in  raised  beds  or  borders.  I  like  to  adopt 
this  method  with  nearly  all  flowers.  Since  I  began 
it  all  such  bulbs  as  those  of  Scilla,  Chionodoxa, 
Muscari,  Ornithogalum,  and  even  Crocus,  Tulip, 
and  Snowdrop,  have  shown  a  marked  improvement 
in  their  floriferousness,  but  more  especially  in  the 
quality  of  the  flowers.  Larger  bulbs,  such  as 
those  of  Daffodils,  by  this  system  have  not  only 
the  advantage  of  being  well  covered,  but  the  su- 
perficial soil  seems  to  afford  that  freedom  from 
too  much  moisture  which  is  doubtless  beneficial 


after  growth  has  stopped,  and  still  the  feeding 
roots  when  at  work  get  into  the  natural  soil ;  these 
we  knowdie  off  annually,and  if  thebulbs  have  been 
planted  so  as  not  to  be  lower  than  the  superficial 
portion  of  the  soil  of  a  raised  bed,  they  are  prac- 
tically "chambered  "  when  such  natural  severance 
takes  place.  The  importance  of  such  or  similar  man- 
agement is  obvious  if  bulbs  really  do  require  a 
season  of  comparative  dryness,  for  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  would  not  care  to  be  at  the 
trouble  of  lifting  and  replanting  annually.  Per- 
fect drainage  is,  perhaps,  of  itself  ample,  but  it  is 
too  rarely  carried  out,  and,  unfortunately,  ground 
pests,  such|as  grubs,  are  very  destructive  to  tunicated 
bulbs,  between  whose  wrappers  they  lodge.  Manure 
imperfectly  rotted  in  contact  with  bulbs  is  an  evil, 
whilst  if  sand  from  the  road-side,  which  has  be- 
come pure  from  the  action  of  the  sunshine  or 
frost,  were  more  freely  used  in  completely  sur- 
rounding bulbs,  they  would  probably  make  such 
a  vigorous  start  as  to  be  able  to  resist  all  their 
enemies  until  such  time  as  they  needed  thinning 
out. 

Vaeieties  of  Christmas  Rose. — A  year  or 
so  ago  I  spoke  of  a  bed  of  mixed  kinds  and  other 
batches  from  seed  I  have  since  seen  and  handled. 
Once  these  Ranunculads  break  from  their  typical 
bonds,  the  end  of  variety  cannot  be  seen.  We  have 
instances  in  Clematis,  Anemone  coronaria,  Ranun- 
culus, Aquilegia,  Delphinium,  and  Pseonia.  Two 
things  may  be  against  seed  raising  ;  it  is  a  slow 
process,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  more  beauti- 
ful varieties  than  we  have  conid  be  produced,  but 
these  considerations  will  scarcely  stop  progress.  A 
splendid  kind  which  I  do  not  think  I  have  seen 
before  or  read  a  description  of  is  now  in  bloom 
in  my  garden ;  it  was,  I  think,  sent  to  me  last 
summer. 

Ranunculus  amplbxicaulis. — It  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  set  strong  roots  of  this  for  flowering 
this  coming  season.  Fleshy- rooted  kinds  like  this 
having  little  or  no  fibre  are  capable  of  being  lifted 
without  damage,  even  after  a  little  growth  has 
commenced.  It  enjoys  a  light  soil  and  a  little 
shade.  Every  border  of  hardy  flowers  should 
number  this  Crowsfoot  among  its  occupants.  It 
is,  indeed,  both  beautiful  and  distinct,  its  neat 
habit  and  grey -green  foliage  being  as  attractive  as 
its  substantial  white  flowers.  Of  late  I  have 
grown  this  in  the  same  way  as  R.  aconitifolius  and 
St.  Bruno's  Ijily — that  is,  in  single  crowns.  It  not 
only  takes  kindly  to  such  repeated  disturbances, 
but  the  plants,  if  less,  are  little  pictures  of  neat- 
ness, whilst  the  flowers  are  abundant  and  large. 
The  early  period  at  which  it  dies  down  not  only 
affords  plenty  of  time  to  work  it  by  this  method, 
but  other  things  may  be  put  in  its  place  to  flower 
later,  i.e.,  if  to  keep  the  borders  gay  be  the  chief 
consideration. 

Sidalcea  CANDIDA  produces  delicately  beau- 
tiful flowers  nearly  the  size  of  a  florin  ;  they  are 
sent  up  in  spikes  one  after  another  all  the  summer, 
and  so  present  themselves  as  to  be  available  for 
the  two  principal  uses  for  which  flowers  are  grown, 
viz.,  to  make  the  border  showy  or  afford  plenty  of 
material  for  cutting.  Though  liable  to  rampancy, 
it  does  not  well  endure  transplanting  too  late  in 
autumn  ;  about  the  present  time  is  safest,  and 
those  who  have  not  yet  made  its  acquaintance 
should  do  so.  Those  who  plant  it  must  give  it 
plenty  of  space  and  put  it  alongside  something 
capable  of  resisting  its  encroachments.  Its  flower- 
stems  are  fine,  2  feet  to  4  feet  high,  and  straight 
as  arrows. 

Sprixo  flowers. — Some  of  these  are  very 
early,  and  though  the  list  is  but  a  short  one,  the 
kinds  are  worthy  of  note.  After  a  fortnight  of 
seasonable  weather,  there  have  been  a  few  bright 
days.  This  change,  together  with  the  finely  pul- 
verised condition  of  the  land,  has  made  the  earlier 
plants  almost  bound  forth.  Quite  a  dozen  kinds 
of  Hellebores  are  in  flower,  and  the  coloured 
sorts  have  brighter  hues  than  formerly,  and  both 
flower-stems  and  foliage  are  dwarfer.  Can  this 
be  caused  by  the  dry  and  hot  summer  we  had  ? 
The  winter  Aconite  is  very  fine,  and  also  Anemone 
fulgens ;  various  Ilepaticas  are  opening  beauti- 
fully, and  yetauother  Ranunculad,  the  pretty  little 


Ranunculus  magellensis.  Snowdrops  are  ever 
with  the  earliest,  but  here,  on  a  raised  border  and 
under  the  shelter  of  a  bush  of  double  Gorse, 
Imperati  is  quite  as  forward  as  any  other 
kind.  Primroses  are  represented  by  but  solitary 
flowers,  and  these  lack  that  freshness  which  is  a 
peculiar  feature  of  normal  bloom.  The  Helio- 
trope-scented Tussilago  I  never  saw  finer.  Tire- 
some as  this  plant  may  prove  when  wrongly 
placed  in  the  garden,  it  ouglit  not  to  be  thrown 
overboard.  Cyclamen  repandum  and  Saxifraga 
Burseriana  are  two  bright  objects  in  a  small  way, 
and  indispensable  where  something  is  desired  to 
"  show  "  all  the  year  round.  Iris  reticulata  and 
Sisyrinchiunis  are  in  charming  condition.  Two 
flowering  shrubs  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  as 
they  often  are ;  they  are  neither  new  nor  novel, 
but,  what  is  better,  they  are  old  tiled  friends — 
Jasminum  nudiflorum  and  the  double-flowered 
Gorse.  The  latter  is  not  yet  in  bloom,  but  the 
buds  are  thickly  set  and  promising.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  warm  effect  of  its  deep  orange 
colour  when  large  bushes  are  in  full  blossom ; 
one  then  feels  that  tliere  is  a  floral  feast,  though 
not  another  flower  may  be  near. 

WoodviUe,  Kirkstall.  J.  WOOD. 


Narcissus  Rip  Van  Winkle.— In  reply  to 
"  B."  (p.  172)  I  may  say  that  Messrs.  RoUisson  & 
Sons,  of  Tooting,  had  no  Narcissi  in  1877  that 
were  not  well  known  to  Mr.  Barr,  and  some 
one  could,  no  doubt,  tell  us  exactly  what  the 
two  double  varieties  really  were.  By  the  names  I 
should  surmise  that  they  were  Dutch  varieties — 
i.e.,  grown  in  Holland.  Years  ago  I  purchased  N. 
nanus  fl.-pl.  from  Holland,  and  it  was  what  we 
now  call  N.  lobularis  plenus,  a  much  larger  and 
quite  a  different  thing  to  Rip  Van  Winkle.  The 
feature  which  distinguishes  the  latter  from  all 
other  double  Daft'odils  is  its  array  of  extremely 
narrow  perianth  segments,  which  are  sharp  pointed 
— in  fact,  hook-tipped,  like  crochet-needles,  as  a 
lady  remarked  when  I  showed  her  a  flower.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  distinct  "  cultivated  phase  "  of 
N.  Pseudo-Narcissus,  but  we  can  have  no  sure 
proof  unless  it  should  turn  single  again. — F.  W.  B. 

Transplanting    Primroses.— These    and 

Polyanthuses  are,  I  find,  benefited  by  being  trans- 
planted annually.  Thus  treated,  the  blooms  come 
finer  and  more  abundant  than  on  plants  left  in 
one  position  for  years ;  and  I  also  find  it  very 
beneficial  to  plant  deeply,  almost  burying  the 
fleshy  crowns,  that  in  bare  ground  soon  get  ex- 
posed to  drying  winds  and  trying  periods  of 
drought.  If  transplanted  just  after  blooming,  they 
strike  out  fresh  roots  that  greatly  invigorate  them. 
It  may  be  thought,  because  the  woodland  Prim- 
rose makes  such  a  goodly  display  of  bloom  when 
left  undisturbed,  cultivated  sorts  need  no  trans- 
planting, but  this  is  altogether  wrong.  In  their 
woodland  haunts  the  crowns  are  buried  beneath 
the  falling  leaves  and  decaying  herbage  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  and  it  is  surprising  what  a 
mass  of  covering  they  will  push  through  in  spring. 
If,  tlierefore,  we  cannot  give  such  plants  the  bene- 
fit of  an  exact  counterpart  of  Nature's  covering, 
we  should  at  least  provide  the  best  substitute  we 
can,  either  by  transplanting  frequently  or  adopt- 
ing some  kind  of  mulching,  and  for  this  purpose 
leaf-mould  spread  over  the  crowns  at  the  approach 
of  winter  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit.  I  find 
the  single  white  Primrose  to  be  the  most  preco- 
cious bloomer  of  all.  It  flowers  right  through  the 
winter,  long  before  the  hardy  wild  ones  cheer  us 
with  their  blossoms,  and  so  floriferous  is  this  va- 
riety, that  in  spring  it  becomes  completely  covered 
with  bloom  ;  then  the  coloured  single  and  double 
varieties  come  in  to  keep  it  company. —  J.  Groom. 

Carpeting  hardy  bulbs.— One  of  the 
diflSculties  attending  the  cultivation  of  hardy 
bulbs  that  are  best  left  in  the  ground  all  the  year 
round,  or,  if  transplanted,  returned  to  the  soil 
without  further  delay  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
is  to  find  a  position  where  they  are  secure  from 
spade  or  fork  in  winter,  for,  as  a  rule,  herbaceous 
borders  require  more  or  less  re-arranging  every 
year,  and  at  the  best  season  for  dividing  and  re- 
planting most  herbaceous  plants  the  bulbs  are  just 
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making  active  root  growth,  and  to  disturb  them  is 
to  half  ruin  the  chances  of  a  good  bloom.  After 
trying  several  different  plans,  I  have  found  the 
following  to  answer  best  of  any.  Beds  about 
C  feet  wide  are  set  out  with  alleys  between  them. 
They  are  solely  for  hardy  plants  to  supply  cut 
flowers.  Tbey  are  planted  in  rows  crosswise,  suf- 
ficiently wide  to  allow  of  free  growth,  and  a  row 
of  bulbs  between  each  row  of  plants.     These  get 


single-flowered  variety  producing  large  bold  blos- 
soms. They  are  on  the  rockwork  at  Chiswick, 
whereon  Mr.  Barron  has  from  time  to  time  planted 
such  a  variety  of  good  thing!',  that  at  all  periods 
of  the  year  there  is  something  to  be  met  with 
of  a  specially  interesting  character. — R.  D. 

Saxifraga  llgulata. — I  feel  constrained  to 
put  in  a  plea  for  this  fine  hardy  plant,  which  is  so 
snitable  for  growing  in  pots  early  in  the  year.     I 


raised  in  this  way  from  a  sowing  of  what  to  all 
appearance  was  seed  of  a  true  species.  Division 
is  also  a  ready  way  of  increasing  good  forms,  and 
it  may  be  done  at  any  time  between  November 
and  April.  A.  Amellus  throws  up  several  rigid 
generally  branched  stems,  and  rarely  attains  more 
than  2  feet  in  height.  The  leaves,  which  are 
obovate,  are  flat  and  rough  to  the  touch ;  the 
flowers  are  large  and  very  showy,  violet  cr  pur- 

plish  blue,  with  a  yellowi-h  disc.    It  is  a  native  of 

produce  their  blossom?,  ripen  off  their  foliage,  and    which  iJ  filled  during  autumn  and  winter  with    Southern   Europe,  and  is  perfectly  hardy  in    our 


on  capitally  together,  as  the  early  flowering  bulbs    have  a  good  sized  cold  hon.'ie,  somewhat  exposed 


hardy  evergreen  plants,  such  as  Aucubas,  male 
and  female,  the  latter  in  berry ;  Marguerites, 
Ketinosporas,  Golden  l!ox,  Vucca  recurva,  Aralia 
japonica,  hardy  Palms,  Aspidistra,  I'hormiuni 
tenax  variegatum,  &c  ,  all  of  which  are  blight  and 
cheerful  through  the  dull  season.  The  large- 
leaved  Saxifrages  are  very  useful,  8.  ligulata  espe- 
cially.    I  have  some  large  plants  in  pots  that  are 


already  showing  bloom,  and  will  presently  yield    and  a   brighter  golden   disc;  the   rays,  too,    are 

from  a  dozen   to  twenty  spikes  of  flower.     They 

retain  their  leaves  all  the  autumn  and  winter,  and 

are  valuable  before  the  flowers  come.     After  they 

have  flowered  the  plants  are  taken  out-of-doors  for 

the  summer,  and  well   looked  after  in  the  matter 

of  watering.     They  are  repotted   about  once  in 


are  gone  to  rest  before  the  other  occupants  of  the 
beds  come  into  flower.  I  need  not  enumerate  all 
the  plants  which  we  find  well  adapted  for  this 
double  cropping  system  ;  the  following  will  illus- 
trate my  meaning;  Beds  of  Carnations,  Cloves, 
Pink.",  Irises,  Phloxes.  Delphiniums,  kc,  are  now 
showing  intermediate  lines  of  Daffodils,  Hya- 
cinths, Tulips,  &o.  These  get  no  staking,  such  as 
they  do  on  bare  soil,  as  splashing  the  blossoms 
with  dirt,  even  if  tliey  get  blown  down,  is  almost 
entirely  prevented,  and  by  a  little  care  in  arrange- 
ment many  useful  combinations  may  be  thus 
formed.  — J.  Gkoom. 

Merendera  caucaeica  aiba.^  We  are 
always  glad  to  welcome  anything  in  the  shape  of 
a  white  flower  early  in 
the  year,  and  more  espe- 
cially it  it  be  hardy  and 
able  to  endure  the  rigour 
of  our  changeable  cli- 
mate ;  such  flowers  are, 
however,  rare  if  we  ex- 
cept the  Snowdrop  and 
the  Christmas  Piose,  the 
pure  white  variety  an- 
gustifolius  not  being 
very  plentiful  yet  in 
gardens  generally.  In 
the  white  variety  of 
Jlerendera  caucasica  we 
have  another  instance 
of  how  confusion  is  ever 
and  anon  propagated 
even  by  those  who  ought 
to  know  better.  It  has 
been  described  and  in- 
troduced to  cultivation 
by  Dr.  Kegel  under  the 
name  of  Bulbocodium 
Eichleri,  a  name  under 
whi:h  it  is  being  grown 
by  the  few  who  are 
a;quainted  with  its  rare 
merits.  This  wrong  no- 
menclature is  unfortu- 
nate ;  it  is  not  a  Bulbo- 
codium at  all.  The  style 
of  Merendera  is  capi- 
tate and  undivided, 
while  that  of  Bulboco- 
dium is  three-parted.  The 

white  variety  will  doubtless  prove  an  acquisition  three  years,  but  during  the  summer  are  treated  to 
to  all  lovers  of  hardy  sping  flowers  who  are  ever  occasional  surface  dressings  of  Ciay's  fertiliser. — 
on  the  alert  to  add  to  the  number  of  plants  that    Fv.  D. 


climate.  Under  cultivation  it  seems  to  sport  a 
little,  having  given  rise  to  a  few  forms  of  real 
value  to  the  florist.  Bessarabicns,  another  dwarf 
kind,  has  large  regular  flowers  with  long  pointed 
rays,  narrower  than  the  type,  and  of  a  deeper 
colour  ;  a  semi-double  variety  also  does  duty  under 
this  came  ;  then  we  have  cassubicus,  which  differs 
from  the  above  in  having  much  broader  flowers 


Aster  Amellus. 


flower  between  December  and  February.  It  grows 
from  2  inches  to  .'1  inches  high,  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  nearly  as  large  as  tho  e  of  Crocus  Im- 
perati,  are  pure  ivory  white,  handsomely  set  off 
with  pretty  black  and  gold-banded  anthers.  A 
stiflish  black  soil, under  the  shelter  of  a  west  wall, 
seems  to  perfectly  suit  its  requirements,  a  dozen 
or  so  of  bulbs  planted  an  inch  apart  in  such  a 
situation  making  a  fine  sliow.  It  commences  to 
flower  about  February,  and  is  a  considerable  im- 


A  FEW  DWARF  ALTERS. 
Amongst    the    many    Michaelmas   Daisies 


deflexed  and  very  pretty.'  Amelloides,  which  is 
nearly  twice  as  high  as  Amellus,  is  a  free  flower- 
ing and  very  handsome  plant ;  its  rays  are 
narrower,  and  the  colour  lighter,  if  anything,  than 
that  of  the  type;  roseus  is  a  reddish  purple 
flowered  variety  of  great  beauty;  and  lastly,  we 
have  Archer-Hind's  va- 
riety, if  the  true  plant 
belongs  to  this  group  at 
all.  One  plant  which  we 
received  under  the  above 
name  turned  out  to  be 
A.  spectabilis,  a  pretty 
bright  violet  -  flowered 
species,  seldom  more 
than  a  foot  high,  and 
very  neat  in  habit.  A. 
miiltiradiatus  is  a  most 
beautiful  species  from 
the  Himalayas,  but, 
unfortunatelj-,  very  va- 
riable ;  some  of  the 
forms  in  a  weak  state 
are  hardy  distinguish- 
able from  A.  alpinus.  In 
its  normal  state,  however, 
the  flower  -  heads  are 
very  handsome,  half  as 
large  again  as  that  just 
alluded  to,  and  of  a  fine 
bright  purple  -  blue  co- 
lour ;  the  leaves  arc 
lance-shaped,  narrowing 
down  to  the  petiole, 
and  yellowish  green.  It 
grows  about  2  feet  high, 
and  flowers  all  through 
the  summer  months. 
A.  diplostephioides  is 
about  the  same  height 
as  the  above,  but 
has  much  larger  flowers, 
which  are  rarely  less  than  4  inches  in  diameter 
and  of  a  handsome  lavender-blue  colour,  with  a 
prominent  golden  yellow  disc.  It  is  found  at 
elevations  of  from  80IK)  feet  to  IC  000  feet  from 
Sikkim  to  Kashmir,  and  is  perfectly  hardy  in  our 
gardens.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August.  Among 
others  may  be  mentioned  A.  glaucns,  sibiricus, 
pyrenKus,  Thomsoni,  ericoides,  and  versicolor. 


grown  in  gardens,  few,  if  any,  surpass  A.  Amellus, 

represented  by  the  annexed  illustration..'    It  was 

cultivated  by  Gerard   as  far  back   as    the    year 

loiiO,  and  it  still  retains  a  foremost  place  in  our 

gardens,  notwithstanding  the  many  additions  that 

have  of  late  been  made  to  this  popular  genus. 

The  dwarfer  sorts  seem  to  be  better  suited  for 
provement  on  the  type,  whxh  we  seldom  see  before  ordinarygardensthanthoseoftallandrank  growth. 
May.— K.  ,  ^^^^^  moreover,  as  most  of  them  are  comparatively 

Snowdrops  at  Chiswick.— I  am  always  slow  growers,  the  danger  from  overcrowding 
interested  in  the  collection  of  Snowdrops  which  i  if  divided  every  third  year  will  be  but  little. 
Mr.  Barron  has  got  together  at  Chiswick,  thanks  ;  They  succeed  in  almost  any  soil,  and  so  readily  do 
mainly  to  the  late  Mr.  Melville,  of  Dalmeny.  \  they  suit  themselves  to  the  most  adverse  circnm 
There  may  be  said  to  be  four 
the  ordinary  single  Snowdrop. 

variety  called  pra;cox,    a    very  earlv  kind  ;  then    may  be  increased  either  by  division  of  the  roots  or    _  ^,       ,     ^         ,  -  u  t     r        j 

there  is  the  common  form  of  Galanthus  nivalis  :  from  seed  ;  where  variety  rather  than  perpetuity  "  Flora,'  13.  5i.  The  plant  to  which  I  referred,  as 
then  there  is  Melville's  late  form  ;  and  so  these  of  the  original  species  is  wanted,  the  latter  mode  will  be  seen  by  the  text,  is  a  native  otAmenca, 
three  give  quite  a  succession  of  flowers.  Then  I  is  the  only  one  available.  Many  of  the  varieties  and  is  theG.Froelichi(Gray,Man.,ed.l,obO),under 
there  is  Melvilles   Dunrobin   Snowdrop,  a  giant  1  found  in  gardens  at  the  present  time  have  been    which  name  it  found  its  way  into  cultivation  ;  — 


Gentians.— I  am  pleased  to  have  got  "  J.  C.  L." 
out  of  his  difficulty  in  regard  to  Gentianatibetica, 
not  thibetica,  as  written  by  him.  I  can,  however, 
hardly  believe  him  to  be  in  earnest  when  he  con- 
cludes that  I  referred  to  the  Tyrolese  plant  in 
quoting  the  name  Froelichi  in  connection  with  G. 
saponaria.  I  omitted  G.  Froelichi  (Jan.  t.  1C50, 
Reichen.  Fl.  Germanica),  which  was  perhaps  unfor- 
tunate, because  I  had  never  seen  a  living  specimen 


distinct  types  of  '  stances,  that,  however  bleak  the  aspect,  no  garden  of  the  true  plant  in  flower,  and  also  from  it^s  near 
First,  there  is  a  need  be  without  its  selection  of  Asters.  They  affinity  to  G.  acaulis  and  some  of  its  varieties,  a 
»,ri,.  i-;„,i  .  fhoT,    ,r,,v  he  increased  either  bv  division  of  the  roots  or    name  under  which  I  believe  it  i^  quoted  in  Sturm  s 


:  and 
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having  myself,  like  *'J.C  L,"  been  confused,  I 
included  the  name  in  the  hope  of  assisting  some 
other  unfortunate  who  might  find  himself  in  the 
same  difficulty.  With  regard  to  cultivation, 
"J.  C.  L."  seems  to  be  making  mountains  of 
molehills.  I  do  not  assert  that  all  the  species 
mentioned  can  be  made  "  quite  at  home  "  on  one 
rockery,  or  even  cultivated  with  advantage  on  this 
side  of  the  Tweed,  but  the  majority  of  them  grow 
fairly  well,  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
Not  many  miles  from  London  I  have  seen  the  fol- 
lowing doing  well,  viz  :  G.  verna,  Burseri,  septem- 
fida,  purpurea,  saponaria,  Andrews!, pneumonanthe, 
acaulis,  cruciata,  tibetica,  macrophylla,  brachy- 
phylla,  Kurroo,  asclepiadea,  lutea,  ornata,  Walu- 
jewi,  and  punctata;  therefore  I  cannot  but  be- 
lieve that  with  a  little  attention  most  of  them 
might  succeed  almost  anywhere.— D.  K, 


ARRANGING  HERBACEOUS  BORDERS. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  a  difficult  matter  to  ar- 
range beds  and  borders  of  herbaceous  plants  to 
look  well  at  all  seasons,  but  the  nature  and  habits 
of  the  plants  used  must  be  clearly  understood  and 
kept  in  mind.  In  every  garden  of  hardy  plants 
there  ought  to  be  at  least  three  distinct  divisions. 
One  for  plants  which  do  not  like  fresh  manure,  but 
prefer  decayed  vegetable  matter ;  one  for  plants 
requiring  high  cultivation  and  frequent  renewals 
of  the  soil ;  and  a  third  for  plants  which  require  to 
be  left  alone  and  allowed  to  grow  and  spread  for 
years.  This  arrangement  may  be  further  extended 
by  having  beds  of  varying  soils,  and  there  should 
always  be  reserve  beds  for  new  plants ;  plants  which 
rapidly  extend  their  roots  and  overrun  their  neigh- 
bours should  be  planted  by  thenaselves  in  spaces 
in  front  of  shrubberies.  "  0.  A. 's  "difficulty  (p.  120) 
is  caused  by  injudicious  arrangement.  If  bulbs 
are  planted  so  as  to  form  great  masses  of  bloom, 
there  must  be  blank  spaces  left  when  they  die 
down.  A  tar  better  arrangement  is  to  plant  bulbs 
in  clumps  of  a  dozen  or  two  amongst  spring  flower- 
ing herbaceous  plants,  taking  care  to  have  properly 
placed  clumps  of  Tulips  and  yellow  Crocus,  which 
can  be  lifted  and  dried  after  blooming,  and  so 
leave  spaces  to  be  filled  with  late  flowering  half- 
hardy  plants.  In  the  south  autumn-sown  annuals 
are  useful  in  the  same  way,  as  they  can  be  cleared 
away  in  time  for  half-hardy  annuals  to  be  planted 
out  to  succeed  them.  In  a  bed  of  light  nourishing 
materials  Anemones,  Ilepaticas,  Tulips,  Poet's 
Narcissi,  Trimulas,  and  Tansies  can  be  arranged 
so  that  the  ground  will  be  nearly  carpeted  all 
winter  and  covered  with  bloom  in  spring,  and  yet 
allow  of  plenty  of  tall-growing  plants  and  bulbs 
to  keep  the  space  furnished  in  summer  and  autumn 
and  shelter  the  spring  flowers  from  being  burnt 
up  by  hot  sunshine. 

Preparation  of  the  beds. — These  should  be 
three  spits  deep,  of  good  rich  soil,  well  broken 
up,  and  dressed  with  old,  well-rotted  manure. 
No  manure  except  such  as  is  rotted  to  powder 
should  be  mixed  with  the  top  spit  for  such  pbnts 
as  naturally  live  on  leaf  mould,  but  as  those  do 
not  as  a  rule  root  deeply,  the  soil  may  be  manured 
beneath.  On  borders  prepared  in  this  way  the 
great  majority  of  garden  plants  will  thrive. 
The  best  way  to  arrange  them  is  to  think 
of  three  definite  periods  of  the  year  at  which 
the  border  or  part  of  it  is  to  look  a 
mass  of  bloom,  and  let  everything  else  in  the 
way  of  filling  up  be  subordinate  to  that.  The 
varying  seasons  will  spread  the  bloom  over  the 
intervening  pel  iods.  In  the  first  weeks  of  May 
spring  flowers  should  be  at  their  best,  in  June  the 
larger  growing  hardy  plants,  and  in  August  and 
September  the  half-hardy  and  tender  plants.  In 
other  parts  of  the  same  border  April,  July,  and 
October  might  be  the  showy  periods  ;  other  parts 
might  be  still  further  varied.  An  arrangement  of 
bulbs  coming  up  through  carpeting  plants  would 
look  very  well.  The  efl'ect  of  their  sword-shaped 
leaves  alone  is  not  good,  but  they  look  well  inter- 
mixed with  foliage  of  a  totally  different  character. 
For  a  border  of  hardy  plants  alone,  the  best  way 
is  to  have  the  tall  plants  which  disappear  in  win- 
ter towards  the  middle  of  the  border  if  seen  from 
both  sides,  or  towards  the  back  if  seen  from  one 


side ;  intersperse  these  with  Primulas,  Narcissi, 
&c,,  which  lequire  to  be  shaded  in  summer. 
Have  the  edges  wholly  of  evergreen  plants,  and 
between  these  and  the  first  named  plants  place 
such  things  of  medium  height  as  remain  green 
tufts  during  winter  mixed  with  clumps  of  liftable 
bulbs.  In  large  borders  and  beds  any  bareness 
where  the  tall  plants  are  may  be  greatly  obviated 
by  a  sprinkling  of  evergreen  shrubs.  A  good  way 
of  using  eaily  bulbs  and  tubeis  is  to  plant  them 
in  rings  from  1  foot  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  so  as 
to  allow  a  pot  plant  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  ring  without  disturbing  the  bulbs.  My  flower 
beds  are  too  extensive  to  be  of  much  use  to  any 
but  the  posiessors  of  large  gardens,  but  two  long 
borders  I  am  carrying  out  may  afford  some  hints. 
The  borders  in  question  are  perfectly  stiaight,  cut 
out  on  turf,  and  intended  to  form  when  completed 
an  avenue  of  flowers  bordering  a20-foot  wide  Grass 
path.  The  borders  are  lOfeet  vvide.and  each  is  divi- 
ded into  three  blocks  72  feet  long  —six  blocks  in  all. 
Their  occupants  will  consist  mainly  of  hardy 
florist's  flowers — Hollyhocks,  Phlox  decussata. 
Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Pyrethrums,  early  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Delphiniums  (various),  Pentstemons,  Antir- 
rhinums, biennial  Stocks,  and  double  German  Wall- 
flowers. The  dwarfer  plants  will  be  mainly  Pansies, 
Anemones,  Tulips,  Primroses,  and  Polyanthuses, 
Saxifrages  (dwarf),  Irises,  Scillas,  and  Pinks, 
while  the  edgings  will  be  Arabis,  Aubrietias, 
Thrifts,  dwarf  Phloxes,  and  Sunroses  which  are 
indigenous.  With  these  will  be  mixed  a  few  large 
growing  perennials — Hydrangea  paniculata,  Lu- 
pinus  arboreus,  perennial  Sunflowers,  pillars  of 
Clematis,  and  Everlasting  Pea,  and  some  of  the 
best  things  of  dwarfer  growth,  such  as  Campanu- 
las, Lychnises,  ffiootheras,  Tritomas,  Eryngiums, 
Funkias,  Megaseas,  and  the  dwarfer  Lilies.  All 
the  best  biennials  will  be  used  in  these  beds,  such 
as  Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells,  and  German 
Scabious  extensively,  also  the  best  hardy  and 
half-hardy  annuals  and  tuberous-rooted  Bego- 
nias. The  soil  is  the  light  loam  usual  on  chalk, 
EO  that  plants  which  require  rich  or  heavy  soil 
have  to  be  grown  in  specially  made  beds.  The 
selection  of  plants  is  in  fact  ruled  by  what 
I  have  found  to  do  well  in  the  soil.  Carnations 
are  omitted,  because  they  will  be  grown  in  a  sepa- 
rate border.  Many  other  suitable  plants  are  also 
omitted  because  they  will  be  grown  in  other  beds. 
I  think  most  people  will  agree  with  me  that  that 
is  the  best  way  to  arrange  a  garden  ;  let  each  part 
have  a  distinct  character  of  its  own  and  do  not 
muddle  things  up  all  over  the  place,  so  that  every 
border  presents  the  same  featureless  mixture.  Most 
of  my  perennials  will  be  planted  now,  but  all  the 
bulbs,  tubers,  and  biennials  not  till  autumn,  so 
that  the  perennials  will  fill  their  allotted  space 
before  the  other  things  are  planted.  Annuals  will 
fill  the  blanks  for  the  summer.  By  that  means  all 
trouble  about  calculating  the  space  which  plants 
will  fill  is  avoided. 

What  to  plant  next  each  other. — Tliis  is 
a  point  on  which  some  experience  is  necessary. 
Where  plants  make  a  great  mass  of  roots,  as 
Chrysanthemums  and  Phloxes  do,  keep  other 
plants  well  away  from  them,  and  let  their  nearest 
neighbours  be  things  which  can  live  on  little,  such 
as  dwarf  Antirrhinums  and  Tropaiolums  ;  but 
where  a  plant  makes  a  few  long  rambling  roots 
other  things  may  be  planted  tolerably  cloie  to  it. 
Carpeting  plants  covering  bulbs  look  well  in 
patches  amongst  taller  plants.  Sedum  spurium 
.'plendens  is  neat  in  growth,  and  although  it  loses 
its  leaves  in  severe  weather,  it  is  never  unsightly 
and  begins  to  grow  very  early  ;  spring  bulbs  come 
up  well  through  it.  Seedling  Pansies  planted 
early  in  autumn  carpet  the  ground  for  the  winter 
and  bloom  in  the  spring  months.  A  bed  of  dark 
purple,  claret,  maroon,  and  golden  brown  Pansies, 
with  scarlet  Anemones,  Tulips,  Narcissus  Grand 
Monarque,  and  double  and  single  Poet's  Narcissus 
coming  up  through  it,  produces  a  delightful  spring 
effect.  Those  of  the  Pansies  which  turn  out 
worthless  can  be  cleared  away  and  half-hardy 
things  can  take  their  places.  Gladioli  can  also 
be  planted  amongst  the  Pansies  in  April.  In 
autumn  the  Pansies  will  flower  again,  but  the . 
are  not  to  be  trusted  through  a  second  winter 


For  carpeting  beds  in  winter  the  best  way  is  to 
have  a  bed  of  good  kinds  and  save  seed,  sowing 
it  as  soon  as  ripe ;  about  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember  the  plants  should  be  in  their  blooming 
places.  The  dark  selfs  are  to  be  preferred,  as  they 
bloom  through  the  winter  if  the  weather  is  mild. 
The  leaves  are  but  little  injured  by  severe  frosts. 
Border  Pinks  and  broad-leaved  Saxifrages  are 
equally  evergreen.  The  great  majority  of  ever- 
green dwarf  plants  flower  in  spring  and  early  suin- 
mer,  so  that  where  autumn  bloom  is  wanted  in 
dwarf  patches  it  is  better  to  trust  to  half-hardy 
annuals,  such  as  Portulacas,  Grammanthes  gen- 
tianoides ;  bedding  Lobelias  and  Mesembryanthe- 
mums. 

Hardy  garden  plants  naturally  arrange 
themselves  into  dwarf  spring  and  tall  summer  and 
autumn  bloomers.  The  vray  in  which  wild  flowers 
arrange  themselves  in  the  woods  on  the  chalk 
here  offers  good  suggestions  for  the  arrangement 
of  borders.  The  edges  of  the  paths  are  mainly  of 
Lotus  corniculatus,  Sunroses,  Polygalas,  Hawk- 
weed,  wild  Thyme,  Eyebright,  and  similar  dwarf 
plants;  through  these  lise  in  spring  Orchids  and 
Cowslips.  Behind  them  amongst  the  cover  are 
Primroses,  Violets,  Wood  Anemones,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  and  Solomon's  Seal,  Orchids,  and  Ferns ; 
following  these  come  the  taller  plants,  Colum- 
bines, Valerian,  Bugloss,  Mullein,  Campanulas, 
&c.  To  follow  this  arrangement  in  gardens  the 
edges  of  the  beds  should  be  mainly  evergreen,  and 
the  spring  flowering  plants,  which  require  to  be 
cool,  shaded,  and  moist  in  summer,  should  be  in 
the  middle  amongst  tall  late-flowering  things. 

J.  Dundas. 


DOUBLE  DAFFODILS. 
What  constitutes  a  true  double  Daffodil  seems  to 
be  an  interesting  subject.  If  you  get  the  doubles 
of  any  of  the  nine'pseudo  and  of  the  fifty-three 
major  varieties  that  I  see  in  the  conference 
list  and  send  them  to  men  who  see  the  points 
with  the  eye  of  a  florist  most  minutely  in  the 
single  flower,  you  will  be  tald,  "  Your  flower,  sir, 
is  Telamonius  plenus."  It  would  be  a  strange 
thing,  and  it  would  go  a  long  way  to  prove  the 
argument  that  singles  hecume  doubles,  if  all  the 
wild  double  Daffodils  in  England  of  the  pseudo 
class  are  Telamonius  plenus,  while  the  single  type 
has  become  like  "  angel's  visits  "—few  and  far 
between.  I  dare  say  no  botanist  now-a-days 
could  tell  me  the  spot  in  all  England  where  he 
could  get  a  bunch  of  pure  single  Telamonius 
growing  wild.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  in  Ireland,  and,  further,  that  we  have 
very  little  pseudo  in  its  single  form— as  in  England 
—wild  in  Ireland,  and  yet  we  have  the  latter  in  its 
double  form  here  and  there.  If  we  have  no  single 
Telamonius  in  either  England  or  Ireland  in  quan- 
tity, how  have  we  it  in  its  double  form  m  both 
countries  1  This  subject  should  be  well  mastered  at 
the  next  Daffodil  conference.  And  let  us  getiid  of 
the  short  cuts  to  conclusions  that  we  certainly 
pursue  at  present,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  calling 
all  our  native  double  Daffodils  Telamonius  plenus. 
In  my  collection  I  am  now  cutting  Daffodils  that 
I  believe  to  be  double  propinquus  and  lobularis. 
They  were  planted  for  trial  with  Italian  pseudos 
ripened  under  the  blue  sky  of  Italy,  and  yet  in 
the  open  they  have  given  me  my  first  perfect 
double  flowers,  and  if  I  send  them  to  an  ex- 
pert, he  will  tell  me  they  are  Telamonius 
plenus  In  two  months  hence  if  I  cut  from  the 
same  garden  more  double  Daffodils,  I  will  be  told 
they  are  likewise  Telamonius  plenus,  though  the 
lot  in  foliage,  spathe,  height,  bulb,  &c.,  be  as  dif- 
ferent as  possible.  Telamonius  plenus  as  I  know 
it,  in  bulb,  for  instance,  has  a  very  thick,  double 
skin,  and  under  good  cultivation  becomes  a  very 
large  bulb.  Syn.  Van  Sion  of  Holland,  double 
lobularis,  has  a  very  thin  film  or  skin  caul-like  and 
a  small  bulb.  Irish  pseudo  fl.-pl.  is  much  smaller, 
and  has  a  most  beautifully  shaped  round  bulb, 
quite  distinct  and  very  thin-skinned,  and  yet 
within  the  past  week  I  have  cut  flowers  from  what 
I  believed  to  be  these  three  varieties,  and  if  I  send 
them  to  experts  they  will  be  called  Telamonius 
plenus.    Verily  the  fairies  wield  the  magic  wand 
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over  the  flower  of  the  poet  still,  and  man,  poor 
dnll  man,  is  but  an  infant  in  their  hands. 

Temple  Hill,  Cork.  W.  B,  Hartl.^nd. 

Iris  reticulata. — I  send  yon  a  photograph  of 
a  cluster  of  this  lovely  little  Iris,  now  in  full  beauty 
in  my  garden.  The  clump  is  about  a  foot  acrofs, 
and  contains  some  thirty-sis  flowers  and  buds  ; 
twenty-three  were  fully  expanded  when  the  pho- 
tograph was  taken.  Eighteen  bulbs  were  planted 
in  an  ordinary  good  border  in  the  autumn  of  1883, 
and  flowered  well  last  year.  They  were  not  dis- 
turbed and  got  no  protection  beyond  a  handful  of 
coal  ashes.  The  foliage  was  allowed  to  die  away 
naturally.  The  border  slopes  a  very  little  towards 
the  south,  but  has  no  wall  behind  it ;  a  hedge  a  little 
way  off  breaks  the  force  of  cold  winds.  Yesterday 
I  counted  thirty-five  open  flowers',  two  or  three  of 
which  were  just  going  oif.  This  Iris  is  delicionsly 
sweet-scented,  almost  as  sweet  as  Violets.  I  tried 
a  few  in  a  pot  last  season  and  failed  utterly.  AVe 
had  G  inches  of  snow  a  fortnight  ago,  which  covered 
some  of  the  blossoms,  but  as  soon  as  it  melted 
they  straightened  up  again,  none  the  worse.  Last 
year  there  were  several  of  the  red-purple  form 
(Krelagei).  These  appear  to  have  either  changed 
into  the  violet  form  or  disappeared.  The  flowers 
of  this  Iris  had  everything  to  recommend  them — 
beauty,  early  blooming,  perfume,  and  hardiness. 
Slugs  and  snails  are  very  fond  of  them.  I  find 
perforated  zinc  the  best  protector. — Greenwood, 
Monliston. 

*«*  The  photograph  showed  an  unusually  vigor- 
ous, well-flowered  clump  of  this  lovely  Iris. — Ed 

Early  Daffodils  —One  of  the  earliest  of  all 
our  Daffodils  to  flower  this  year  is  the  soft  pale 
N.  pallidas  prsoox.  N.  nanus  and  here  and  there 
a  bud  of  N.  maximus  are  not  far  behindhand. 
The  very  first  to  bloom  was  an  Italian  N.  pseudo- 
Narcissus  having  pale  edges  to  its  yellow  perianth  ; 
this  I  notice  is  quite  a  peculiarity  among  the 
Italian  kinds.  I  am  afraid  many  will  be  disap- 
pointed over  the  flowering  of  the  two  royal 
Italian  Dafltodils,  Regina  Margharita  and  Um- 
berto  I.  Mr.  Wood,  of  Kirkstall,  was  the  first  to 
flower  these,  end  I  have  since  seen  flowers  from 
other  growers,  no  two,  however,  being  alike.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  this :  The  Italian  trade  growers 
possess  no  true  stock,  but  the  early  blooming  ten- 
dency observable  in  their  bulbs  renders  them 
desirable  for  forcing.  The  big  Welsh  Sir  Watkin 
is  pushing  up  apace  with  broad  glaucous  leaves, 
which  remind  one  of  those  of  N.  Horsefieldi.  A 
big  bunch  of  blooms  of  Narcissi  (N.  Tazetta  vars.) 
from  Scilly  is  lovely.  Soleil  d'Or,  as  grown 
there  in  the  opan  air,  has  a  cup  almost  vermilion 
in  colour,  a  fact  not  without  its  suggestiveness  to 
those  who  are  trying  to  raise  a  scarlet  Narcissus. 
T»vo  other  fine  varieties  are  Scilly  White,  a  lovely 
white  large-flowered  N.  Tazetta  with  a  creamy 
white  cup,  and  N.  Tazetta  floribundus,  all  long  ago 
introduced,  and  now  acclimatised,  even  if  not 
really  naturalised,  in  Scilly.— F.  W.  B. 

Anemone  fulgens.  —We  find  this  to  be  very 
serviceable  for  many  purposes  durirg  the  early 
months  of  the  year.  Although  so  distinct  from 
and  in  brightness  surpassing  all  ordinary  outside 
spring  flowers,  yet  it  associates  admirably  with 
most  of  them,  especially  in  a  cut  state,  and  it 
has  the  merit  of  lasting  a  considerable  time  in 
perfection.  For  early  flowering  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  say  we  select  a  warm  sunny  position 
well  sheltered  from  wind,  for  we  find  that  if  a 
severe  gale  blows  over  the  foliage  its  colour  be- 
comes a  rich  bronze  ;  the  plant  then  makes  little 
further  headway  for  some  lime  and  the  flowering 
is  much  retarded.  As  regards  soil,  we  do  not  think 
that  it  is  very  particular,  provided  it  is  fairly  rich 
and  contains  plenty  of  sand  or  grit.  Avoid  fresh 
manure,  for  while  this  is  slowly  decaying  during 
the  cold  winter  months  it  forms  a  very  unwhole- 
some diet  tor  this  .\n€mone.  If  the  ground  is  not 
considered  to  be  in  suflioiently  good  condition  we 
use  thoroughly  decayed  manure  for  it ;  that  from 
an  old  hotbed  would  be  as  good  as  any  that  could 
be  used  for  the  purpose.  One  and  a  half  inches 
below  the  surface  and  1  inch  of  sand  spread  over 
the  whole  is  a  good  depth  for  early  flowers.     The 


sand  acts  beneficially  in  rapidly  removing  the  sur- 
face water.  The  flowers  referred  to  in  The  Gae- 
DEX  (p.  122)  were  treated  as  here  described  ;  they 
were  planted  io  August.  We  have  several  times 
tiied  to  force  this  plant,  but  it  has  always  been  a 
complete  failure— like  "  Hamlet,  with  Hamlet  left 
out, '.  for  it  always  loses  that  depth  of  colour  which 
is  its  chief  glory.— Chas.  Smith  &  Son,  Guernsey. 


Orchids. 


NOTES  ON  ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWER. 
The  Orchid  houses  at  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery 
at  Chelsea,  particularly  the  large  span-roofed 
Cattleya  house,  afford  a  magnificent  tight  at  the 
present  time.  On  one  day  previous  to  my  visit 
l.iOO  flowers  had  been  counted  open  at  onetime. 
On  the  day  I  was  there  1300  blooms  were  open. 
There  are  many  flowering  sheaths  on  which  the 
flowers  are  not  yet  expanded,  so  that  the  display 
will  be  continued  for  a  week  or  two  longer.  The 
variety  of  form,  as  well  as  in  the  colours  of  the 
flowers,  is  very  striking,  no  two  of  them  being 
alike  either  in  form  or  colour.  The  finest  are 
those  with  broad,  well-formed  sepals  and  petals, 
with  the  labellum  of  a  rich  crimson  colour.  Others 
have  roie-coloured  sepals  and  petals,  with  a  purple 
flush,  and  crimson  labellum ;  these  are  equally 
valuable,  especially  if  the  throat  is  rich  orange. 
In  many  cases  the  plants  are  very  large,  from  ten 
to  twenty  flowers  being  on  each.  Some  have  the 
sepals  and  petals  shaded  in  two  colours,  or  rather 
light  and  dark  shades  of  the  same  colour.  Besides 
the  varieties  of  Triana;  there  are  many  noteworthy 
specimens  in  this  house. 

The  growth  of  Leelia  parpnrata  is  very  remark- 
able this  season  ;  thtre  are  quite  100  flowering 
sheaths.  One  plant  of  the  shy-flowering  Cattleya 
lobata  has  seven  flowering  sheaths.  Some  noble 
Vaudas  are  arranged  down  the  centre  of  the  house, 
and  have  an  exceedingly  good  effect;  as  many  as 
eight  spikes  are  showing  on  some  of  the  specimens 
of  Vanda  suavis.  There  are  also  some  good  flower- 
ing examples  of  the  Trentham  variety  of  Ccclogyne 
ciistata  ;  it  is  distinct  from  the  ordinary  form  in 
bulb  and  in  the  length  of  its  flower-spikes.  Lajlia 
bella  is  a  splendid  hybrid,  and  a  fair  rival  to 
Cattleya  exoniensis.  The  flowers  have  a  very 
delicate  perfume,  and  are  of  the  largest  size  ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  a  rich  rosy  purple,  with  a 
crimson  labellum  and  a  flush  of  orange  in  the  throat ; 
there  are  two  flowers  on  the  spike.  It  is  a  hybrid 
between  Cattleya  labiata  (autumn  flowering)  and 
L^lia  purpurata. 

Cypkipedium  tessellatum  poephyreum  is 
in  flower.  It  is  a  distinct  hybrid,  and  combines 
in  a  remarkable  manner  the  characteristics  of  its 
parents,  C.  concolor  and  C.  barbatum.  C.  Sedeni 
candidulum  is  a  charming  form  of  this  popular 
hybrid ;  C.  Sohlimi  album  is  the  seed  parent, 
and  C.  longifoliam  the  pollen  bearer;  the  lateral 
and  dorsal  sepals  are  whitish,  with  the  slipper 
portion  of  a  delicate  rose.  C.  Harrisianum  super- 
bum  has  larger  and  richer  coloured  flowers  than 
tho.-c  of  the  species. 

Every  visitor  is  particularly  struck  with  the 
light  and  elegant  appearance  of  the  Odontoglos- 
sums,  which  are  arranged  in  a  new  span-roofed 
house.  It  is  truly  remarkable  to  observe  how 
well  the  flowers  are  developed,  and  how  delicately 
beautiful  they  are  in  what  one  may  almost  term 
the  heart  of  London.  Besides  the  endless  varie- 
ties of  O.  I'esca'orei  and  0.  crispum  (Alexandra;), 
0.  oirrhosum  is  a  lovely  species,  and  has  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  appreciated  ;  it  is  very  light  and 
elegant.  The  white  form  of  it,  exhibited  under 
the  name  of  llrubyanum,  is  not  so  rich  as  the 
best  of  the  spotted  forms,  but  it  is  a  very  elegant 
plant.  A  plant  of  Oncidinm  unguiculatum  should 
be  placed  in  the  corner  of  every  cool  house ;  its 
long-branching  spikes  continue  to  produce  flowers 
for  three  months.  Another  distinct  and  desirable 
companion  to  it  is  Oncidium  nigratum.  The 
flowers  are  small,  with  peculiar,  narrow-twisted 
sepals  and  petals,  with  dark  maroon,  indeed 
almost  black,  blotches. 


In  the  warmest  houses  one  has  an  opportunity  to 
compare  the  largest  with  the  smallest  flowered 
Angra;cums— A.  sesquipedale  in  many  flowering 
plants  and  A.  hyaloides,  a  tiny  tuft  with  flowers  of 
the  purest  white.  The  firm  are  also  flowering 
Aerides  Lawrencia;  from  their  own  importation. 
It  is  certainly  a  great  novelty,  the  flowers  being  of 
a  peculiar  form  and  the  petals  very  beautifully 
tipped  with  crimson.  Many  people  would  over- 
look Neotiia  spiralis,  it  is  so  small,  and  bears  a 
small  spike  on  a  most  slender  stem,  with  tiny 
white  flowers  arranged  in  a  spiral  tuft  at  the  top 
of  it. 

The  Phalasnopsids  are  alfo  very  beautiful ;  many 
species  are  in  flower.  B.  Stuartiana,  V.  ama'- 
bilis,  r.  Schilleriana  have  been  often  described. 
P.  Poitei  is  in  flower  ;  it  is  not  only  handsome,  but 
interesting  from  its  rarity.  It  is  presumed  by 
tome  to  be  a  natural  hybrid,  but  it  is  probably  a 
species,  though  very  rare,  even  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

The  Dendrobiam  house  contains  some  fine  exam- 
ples in  flower  at  the  present  time,  but  it  will  soon 
be  a  blaze  of  beauty.  D.  speciosum,  one  of  the 
New  Holland  species,  is  not  to  be  despised,  as  it 
will  pass  a  considerable  part  of  its  existence  in  a 
greenhou.se,  and  the  plant  here  had  some  hand- 
some spikes  of  yellow  flowers  on  it.  D. 
Wardianum  and  i>.  nobile  are  in  hundreds ; 
they  are  the  finest  of  all  this  popular  genus.  D. 
infundibulum  is  very  strong,  as  many  as  nine 
flowers  in  a  cluster.  D.  Ruckeri  is  not  showy, 
but  is  a  distinct  and  pretty  species ;  the  flowers 
are  yellowish  buff  in  colour,  small  and  of  peculiar 
form.  D.  crafsinode  and  the  variety  album  are 
very  pretty.  A  plant  of  Zygopetalum  maxillare 
has  six  fine  spikes.  Calanthe  nivalis  is  plentiful, 
and  its  dense  spikes  o*^  pure  white  flowers  are  very 
beautiful.  The  Vanda  house  is  filled  to  repletion 
with  handsome  plants  of  V.  suavis  and  V.  tricolor ; 
one  hundred  spises  are  in  course  of  development. 
J.  D. 

BULBOUS  GALANTHES. 
"  W.  P."  (p.  161)  wishes  to  know  it  the  number  of 
flowers  I  stated  ha\  log  had  on  the  red-eyed 
variety  of  C.  vestita  were  the  produce  of  several 
spikes  from  the  same  bulb  or  of  one  spike.  They 
were  from  one  spike,  which  produced  three  side 
branches.  These  Calanthes  require  to  be  very 
strong  before  the  flower-spikes  form  more  than  a 
single  side  shoot,  and  even  in  the  case  of  the 
biggest  bulbs  with  me  it  was  only  those  that  made 
one  bloom-stem  from  the  base  of  the  bulb  that 
produced  an  exceptional  number  of  flowers  like 
that  named,  although  1  frequently  had  others 
nearly  as  large.  The  greater  portion  of  strong 
bulbs  formed  from  four  to  six  spikes  each,  pro- 
portionately smaller  than  where  all  the  strength 
was  directed  to  the  support  of  one  or  two.  I 
should  not  expect  an  Orchid  like  this,  which  is 
not  epiphytal,  but  grows  naturally  on  the  ground 
with  its  roots  in  the  soil,  would  ever  get  so  strong 
in  a  basket  as  it  would  in  a  pot ;  the  roots  would 
soon  get  through  the  material  in  which  it  grows, 
and  would  then  stop,  having  nothing  to  feed  on, 
just  as  with  other  plants,  the  nature  of  which  is 
to  ha^e  their  roots  in  the  soil — Nepenthes,  for  in- 
stancy. A  few  years  back  an  attempt  was  made 
to  show  that  they  could  be  as  well  grown  in  bas- 
kets as  in  pots,  but  there  was  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  basket  treatment  further  than  that  many 
Nepenthes  were  and  still  are  grown  fairly  well 
in  baskets,  but  cone  much  more  than  half 
equal  to  those  that  have  been  seen  in 
pots.  As  regards  the  leaves  dying,  which 
"  W.  P."  enquires  about,  I  always  found  that 
the  better  the  bulbs  retained  their  leaves  in  a 
living  condition,  the  finer  the  flowers  were,  be- 
sides the  plants  having  so  much  better  an 
appearance  with  leaves  on  them  when  in  bloom. 
The.  points  of  the  leaves  usually  begun  to  show 
signs  of  decay  about  the  time  the  first  flowers 
opened.  Once  a  week  they  were  gone  over  with 
a  pair  of  scissors,  cutting  the  unsightly  ends  off, 
and  by  the  time  the  flowers  at  the  extremities  of 
the  strongest  spikes  were  expanded  the  leaves 
were  about  done.     To  keep  them  alive  as  long  a 
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this  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  in  giving  them 
water  from  the  time  that  the  bulbs  have  attained 
their  full  size,  as  if,  after  this  stage  has  been 
reached,  the  soil  is  not  kept  considerably  drier 
than  during  the  season  of  actire growth,  the  roots 
all  go  rotten  at  once,  and  with  them  the  leaves 
will  as  rapidly  lose  their  vitality.  With  me  the 
old  back  bulb  from  which  the  current  season's 
one  was  produced  generally  used  to  keep  life  in 
it  until  the  time  the  flowers  began  to  open,  having 
gradually  shrunk  into  less  room  as  the  young  one 
got  bigger.  Now  and  then  one  of  these  old  back 
bulbs  lived  on  ovcr  still  another  season,  but  it  was 
not  a  common  occurrence.  T.  Baines. 


DR.  PATERSON'S  ORCHIDS. 
How  true  it  is  that  gardening  draws  its  votaries 
from  every  walk  ni  life.  Every  age  lias  a  Fabricus 
or  Cincinnatus,  who  is  happier  in  hU  garden  than 
when  swaying  the  destinies  of  peoples.  Virgil  is 
tlirice  pardoned  by  us  for  his  scanty  mention  of 
the  craft,  since  he  has  given  us  the  undying 
character  of  the  old  Cilician  pirate,  whose  garden 
was  his  all-in-all.  We  would  like  to  have  heard  of 
the  Rose  beds  of  Paestum  and  the  late-blooming 
Narcissus  ;  but  the  poet's  silence  thereon  seems  to 
say,  these  must  be  seen  with  the  eye.  It  is  along 
leap  from  this  garden  by  the  Black  Galaesus  to 
that  of  a  narlh  country  doctor,  yet,  no  doubt,  the 
same  animating  sense  of  beauty  and  content  is 
and  was  in  the  owners  of  both.  Dr.  Paterson  is  a 
very  good  instance  of  one,  who,  although  very  busy 
with  this  world's  work,  yet  finds  rest  and  refresh, 
ment  for  body  and  spirit  .among  his  flowers.  His 
houses  are  unpretentious,  one  even  heated  with  a 
flue.  The  plants  stand  on  plain  deal  board 
shelves.  The  floors  are  of  clay  with  a  covering 
of  ashes.  The  temperature  is  cool,  and  there  is 
not  a  pervading  sense  of  dampness.  Yet  every, 
one  who  has  seen  his  Orchids  must  allow  that 
he  has  seldom  or  never  seen  healthier  plants. 
The  converts  he  has  made,  consciously  and 
unconsciously,  from  the  generous  impartiality 
with  which  be  allows  his  houses  to  be  inspected, 
are  many  in  number.  The  visitor  goes  away, 
having  seen  by  the  mos.t  sullicing  evidence  that 
Orchids  can  be  well  grown  by  anyone  who  is 
painstaking  and  really  anxious  to  succeed.  Any- 
thing simpler  cr  less  expensive  than  the  three 
plain  houses,  by  which  these  Orchids  are  covered, 
c:)uld  not  be  well  conceived.  The  framework  and 
glass  are  of  the  best  quality,  but  the  internal  fit- 
tings are  the  opposite  of  elaborate.  Few  other 
plants  besides  Orchids  are  grown.  Over  the  door- 
ways are  placed  Elk's-hotn  Ferns.  la  the  smallest 
house  is  a  thrivicg  Lapageria  on  the  fhady  side, 
and  on  the  staging  are  some  Amaryllises.  la  a 
frame  joined  to  the  wall  of  this  house  is  a  very 
large  Todea  pellucida.  It  is  growing  without  any 
heat,  and  has  once  or  twice  been  frozen  ;  not- 
withstanding this,  the  plant  is  as  healthy  as 
possible.  A  Sarracenia  purpurea  is  growing  in 
the  same  way  under  a  portable  glass.  From  these 
two  examples  the  question  may  well  be  asked.  Are 
greenhouse  and  stove  plants  really  the  tender 
things  we  imagine  them  to  be  ?  I  have  heard  of  a 
cratef  ul  of  Cocos  Weddelliana  being  frozen  hard, 
and  yet  sustaining  no  harm. 

The  Orchids  that  were  in  flower  towards  the  end 
of  January  were  many  and  various.  And  since, 
as  I  have  said.  Dr.  Paterson's  treatment  presents 
no  great  obstacles  to  anyone  who  may  wish  to 
become  an  Orchid  grower,  a  list  of  them  will 
doubtless  be  acceptable. 

Of  Odonto^lossums,  three  or  four  forms  of 
Alexandrse  were  in  flower ;  one  quite  a  treasure. 
It  was  as  large  a  plant  as  I  ever  remember  to 
have  seen,  one  of  the  spikes  being  quite  a  yard 
in  length.  In  size  of  flower  and  perfectioQ  of 
colouring  it  was  psrhaps  unsurpassable.  Rossi 
majus  was  also  well  represented  by  some  long 
spikes  of  flowers  of  a  hue  much  darker  than  usual. 
The  same  remarks  are  also  applicable  to  cordatum. 
Uro-Skinneri  had  been  in  flower  for  month.s  and 
was  yet  bright  and  capable  of  lasting  still  longer. 
This  is  truly  an  Orchid  for  a  limited  collection. 
There  were  some  enormous  spikes  of  the  yellow 
prseaitens,  a  rather  dear,  but  very  effective  va- 


riety for  winter  blooming.  Vexillarinms  were  ex- 
tremely healthy  and  clean,  and  gave  promise  of 
producine,  as  time  goes  on,  some  grand  flowers. 
A  curious  plant  is  shown  of  Oerstedi;  it  is  a  reju- 
venated part  of  a  decayed  bulb.  Oncidium  vio- 
laceum  is  grown  here  to  perfection  ;  there  were 
six  spikes  on  one  of  the  plants.  The  curious 
brown  and  twirling  0.  serratum  was  likewise  in 
full  flower,  as  was  also  O.  cheirophorum.  A 
healthy  little  plant  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba  was 
showing  two  fine  flowers,  which  unfortunately  were 
not  expanded  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

Op  DENDEOBIUM.S,  Dr.  Paterson  has  bought 
lately  a  number  of  Jamesianum,  which  he  has  sub- 
jected to  cool  treatment  together  with  some  plants 
of  Disa  and  Odontoglossum  Alexandra; ;  not  that 
these  Orchids  are  not  generally  grown  in  the  cool 
house,  because  they  are.  The  experiment  is  n 
markable  from  the  fact  of  the  house  in  wnioh 
they  are  growing  being  of  a  primitive  pattern  and 
but  imperfectly  heated  by  a  flue ;  in  fact,  no  better 
than  many  of  the  houses  used  for  wintering  Pelar- 
goniums in  some  of  our  older  gardens.  Neverthe- 
less, the  growth  was  as  vigorous  and  as  healthy 
looking  as  anyone  could  desire.  The  most  notable 
Dendrobes  in  the  larger  houses  were  Ainsworthi 
and  nobile  ccerulescens.  As  regards  Lielia',  Dr. 
Paterson  aims  at  a  selection  rather  than  a  col- 
lection. Prominent  was  a  grand  plant  of  su- 
perbiens  bearing  four  spikes,  one  nearly  5  feet 
long  with  fourteen  flowers  on  it.  Than  this 
hardly  any  species  in  the  genus  is  prettier. 
Another  fine  variety  that  does  well  here  is  L. 
elegans  Turneri. 

Cattleyas  were  magnificently  flowered,  and 
caused  quite  a  glow  of  rich  colouring  to  pervade 
the  house  ia  which  they  are  grown  ;  the  rich  shades 
of  purple  were  quite  bewitching.  In  full  flower 
were  the  scarce  and  beautiful  C.  Symei,  Trianoi, 
labiata,  and  Warneri ;  but  most  beautiful  of  all 
was  the  gorgeous  C.  Percivaliana.  One  plant  of 
Triaca;  had  four  spikes  of  very  large  flowers. 
Vandas  are  largely  grown  here.  A  specimen  in 
blossom  of  V.  tricolor  Patersoni  was  a  poor 
variety,  but  this  little  defect  was  amply  expiated 
by  the  .splendour  of  V.  Cathcarti.  Few  Orchids 
are  more  striking,  and  the  red  bars  with  which 
it  is  laced  seem  as  if  traced  by  a  geometer's 
pencil.  Of  Epidendrums,  the  most  noticeable  was 
the  white  E.  ciliare  latifolium,  a  pure  and  delicate 
flower  with  a  pleasant  fragrance  in  the  evening. 
Dr.  Paterson  owns  one  of  the  largest  plants  of  B. 
vitellinum  in  the  country.  Some  vigorous  growths 
of  E.  nemorale,  although  not  in  flower,  showed 
that  this  noble  variety  was  not  neglected.  Zygo 
petalums  were  represented  by  Z.  intermedium  and 
Mackayi.  Dr.  Paterson's  was  written  on  the  label 
of  one  of  the  latter,  and  its  flowers  certainly 
seemed  larger  than  usual ;  but  with  that,  perhap.o, 
the  health  and  vigour  of  the  plant  have  something 
to  do.  The  most  noticeable  Phalainopsis  was 
Schilleriana,  a  very  good  variety,  bearing  two  fine 
spikes  of  rich  rose-coloured  flowers.  The  bearded 
Ccelogyne  was  very  pretty.  A  valuable  plant  was 
a  specimen  of  Aerides  rnbrum.  Two  Cymbidiums 
stood  out  from  the  rest,  to  wit,  Lowi  and  elegans. 
The  flowers  of  the  former  were  produced  in  lavish 
profusion.  Of  Cypripediums,  mention  deserves  to 
be  made  of  C.  longifolium  and  0.  Haynaldianum. 
The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  gems  of  tliis  collec- 
tion Many  of  the  older  kinds  are  still  cultivated, 
such  as  Ccelia  macrostachya,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  so  prominent,  and  a  space  is  found  for  An- 
sellia  africana.  M.  C. 


ORCHID  SEED. 
I  ANNUALLY  harvest  a  crop  of  Orchid  seed  and 
sow  it  immediately  it  is  gathered,  but  I  have  never 
succeeded  in  raising  a  single  plant.  I  always  sow 
on  the  surface  of  the  pots  containing  the  plants 
from  which  the  seed  was  taken  with  one  e.xception, 
and  then  I  prepared  a  pot  some  time  before  the 
seed  was  ripe  in  the  same  manner  as  I  would  one 
in  which  to  grow  the  plant,  covering  the  surface 
with  live  Sphagnum,  so  that  when  the  seed  was 
ripe  the  Moss  was  growing  well.  I  then  scattered 
the  seed  lightly  on  the  top,  taking  great  care  that 
the  Moss  was  kept  constantly  moist,  not  by  over- 1 


head  watering,  but  by  plunging  the  pot  in  a  larger 
one  and  filling  the  space  with  Moss,  which  was 
only  watered,  but  with  the  same  result.  I  should 
be  glad  to  receive  any  instructions  that  would 
lead  to  success.  Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  varieties 
from  which  I  have  gathered  seed,  the  first  named 
being  the  seed  bearer  :  Cypiipedlum  cordatum  + 
venustum,  villosum -I- insigne,  Dominianum  + Ar- 
gus, Lawrencianum  +  Dcminianum,  superbiens  + 
villosum;  Dendrobium  nobile +  chryEanthum,  no- 
bile +  Pierardi,  nobile ^-maorophy Hum  giganteum, 
Pierardi  -I-  m.  giganteum,  Fierardi  +  nobile,  Pierardl 
+  Wardianum  ;  Vanda  teres  +  tricolor.  Odonto- 
glossum Alexandra;  and  Lycaste  Skinneri  seed 
very  freely  with  me  ;  in  fact,  their  beauty  is  ruined 
in  the  summer,  as  the  flowers  drop  in  a  few  days 
after  being  fertilised— I  suspect  by  my  neighbours 
bees.  I  have  at  the  present  time  a  fine  batch  of 
seedling  Disa  grandiflora,  which  I  have  succeeded 
in  raising.  P.  W. 


NOTES  ON  RECENT  NUMBERS. 

Half-a-dozen  Acacias  (p.  177). — A.cyano- 
phylla,  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  is  left  out  from 
the  list;  is  it  scarce  in  England  ?  For  depth  of 
colour  and  as  a  late  blooming  sort  it  is  most  de- 
sirable. Trained  against  a  wall  it  does  well,  and, 
with  some  protection,  I  should  think  might  almost 
prove  hardy  in  the  warmer  parts  of  England ;  at 
all  events  I  hope  to  try  it  so. 

Bordighera  Palms  (p.  1G5).— Your  corre- 
spondent mentions  the  privilege  granted  to  this 
district  of  supplying  bleached  Palms  to  Rome,  but 
does  not  describe  the  disreputable  look  of  the 
whole  place  about  Easter  when  they  have  been 
cut  after  having  been  tie  I  up  so  many  weeks. 
The  general  efliect  is  not  beautiful  while  they  are 
being  "treated  like  Lettuces;"  but  (N.B.)  do  not 
go  to  Bordighera  to  see  its  Palms  just  after  all 
the  leaves  have  been  sent  away  ! 

Tar-paved  -walks  (p.  IGG)  if  well  laid  at 
first  are  no  doubt  in  many  cases  most  satisfactory. 
They  are  no  more  unsightly  than  walks  covered 
with  cinders,  and  are  no  trouble  to  keep  in  order, 
for  they  will  last  for  a  great  many  years  if  there 
is  not  very  hard  traflic  on  them.  They  have,  how- 
ever, two  drawbacks ;  they  are  very  slippery  in 
frosty  weather,  and  if  once  they  get  damaged  the 
repairing  is  very  much  a  case  of  "  sewing  new 
patches  into  old  garments.''  We  have  one  from 
the  gardener's  house  to  the  kitchen  garden,  which 
was  made  many  years  ago,  and  has  not  been 
touched  since ;  during  this  time  five  minutes  have 
not  been  spent  either  in  edging  or  weeding  it. 

Living  Sphagnum  (p.  164).— In  Sowerby's 
"  English  Botany  "  four  species  of  Sphagnum  are 
described,  and  in  this  neighbourhood  there  seems 
to  be  two  distinct  sorts,  of  which  I  have  always 
remarked  the  supeiiority  of  one  over  the  other  for 
use  with  Orchids,  though  they  may  be,  after  all, 
only  varieties  of  the  same.  I  would  say  that  the 
finer  the  Sphagnum  is  the  better  ;  it  keeps  green 
longer,  does  not  sour  so  soon,  and  recovers  itself 
more  quickly  after  been  dried  than  the  coarser. 
A  point  to  be  noticed  in  collecting  Sphagnum  is, 
if  possible,  not  to  gather  it  from  among  Heath 
roots,  but  to  choose  that  which  is  growing  out  in 
the  open  or  among  Sedge,  for  that  which  is  from 
beneath  Heath  has  a  tendency  to  produce  small 
white  fungus. 

The  Mulleins  (p.  172).— I  was  much  pleased 
to  see  these  old-fashioned  plants  spoken  of  with 
praise.  [  have  often  wished,  after  looking  at  the 
drawings  of  them  in  Curtis',  Edwards',  &o.,  that  I 
could  get  some  more  varieties,  for,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  sorts,  no  one  seemed  to  grow 
the  majority  of  them.  Some  time  ago  I  wrote 
recommending  Celsia  Arcturus  for  use  in  a  dark 
room,  where  its  long  spikes  of  bloom  last  in  beauty 
for  weeks,  and  I  also  suggested  potting  up  some 
of  the  smaller  Verbascums  to  form  a  contrast. 
The  varieties  of  phoeniceum  are  most  effective  in- 
doors ;  the  colours  do  not  come  so  bright  com- 
paratively as  the  Celsia  if  kept  in  the  dark,  but 
the  flowers  open  all  up  the  stalk  at  the  same  time 
and  last  well  in  beauty  thut;  protected  from  wind 
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and  rain.  rha?niceum  out  of  doors  should  be 
planted  where  it  will  not  be  fcorched  by  the  sun, 
otherwise  the  individual  flowers  last  only  one  day, 
and  yon  pet  no  mass  of  colour.  It  should  not  be 
allowed  to  seed,  but  should  be  cut  off  as  soon  as 
over,  as  then  fresh  spikes  will  at  once  be  thrown 
up  from  the  base.  Celsia  and  Verbascum  may  be 
treated  alike,  and  indeed  to  the  ordinary  observer 
there  is  not  much  apparent  distinction  between 
the  two. 

Reprinting.— "Amateur"snggests(p  182)  the 
publication  of  the  list  of  Lilies  in  pamphlet  form. 
Those  who  can  afford  room  on  their  shelves  for  all 
the  volumes  of  The  Garden  are  much  to  be  en- 
vied, but  being  one  of  those  who  cannot,  I  make 
periodical  good  resolutions  to  buy  a  second  copy 
and  to  cut  out  and  paste  in  a  book  all  that  I  think 
may  be  likely  to  prove  of  lasting  interest  or  use 
for  reference.     This,  I  am   sorry  to  confesF,  I  do 
not  carry  out  in  practice.     When  great  pains  have 
been  taken  each  week  both  with  the  plate  and  the 
letterpress  accompanying  it,  especially  in  a  synop- 
sis of  a  family,  as  frequently  of  late  has  been 
well  and  fully  given  with  a  number  of  woodcuts, 
it  seems    a    great    pity  that    so    much  trouble 
should    not   be    embodied   in    some    more    last- 
ing    form,     but    thonld     be     mixed     up     with 
much  that  is  of  merely  personal  or  temporary 
interest.     See  what  is  affixed  to  the  end  of  the 
same  list  of  Lilies:  "Cattleya  Triannc,  a  poor  va- 
riety, in  no  way  remarkable  either  for  size,  form, 
or  colour,'  "Names  of  plants  and  send  in  flower," 
i;c.  !     I  would  venture  to  make  two  suggestions, 
and  beg  my  fellow-readers  of  The  Garden  to 
come  forward   and  support  me  if  they  approve. 
Either  that  a  volume  should  be  issued  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  for  which  subscribers  should  send  in 
their  names  beforehand,  to  contain  a  collected  re- 
print of  all  the  letterpress  accompanying  and  re- 
ferring to  the  plates  or  bearing  any  special  interest 
in  connection  therewith.     The  first  impression  of 
the  coloured  figures  and  woodcuts  might  be  re- 
served for  this,  to  ensure  their  being  good,  and 
the  whole  might  be  arranged  with  an  index,  to  a 
great  extent  as  a  collection  of  monographs,  in  a 
style  to  make  it  a  really  valuable  book  of  reference 
in  a  good  library.     Or  if  a  sufljcient  number  of 
sub.^cribers  could  not  be  got  together  in  order  to 
carry  out   this   plan,  then   I  would  suggest  that 
certain   pages    each    week    should    be    reserved 
for  advertisement,   discussion,   kc ,   and  the  rest 
should    be    so     arranged     that    they    might     be 
taken  out  and  bound  together  at  will.    Against 
thi^  I  would  urge  that  often  from  coming  through 
the  post  or  other  causes  or  misfortune  one's  copy 
is  not  always  in  first-class  order  for  binding,  and 
that  it  would  not  always  be  easy  each  week  to 
limit     to    or    fill    up    the    prescribed     number 
of  pages  ;  whereas  by  a  reprint  one  could  obtain 
one's  volume  arranged  in  better  order  with  the 
comments  and  experience  called  forth  in  subse- 
quent numbers  by  the  plant  published  weekly.     I 
hope  that  all  in  favour  of  my  suggestion  will  hold 
up  their  hands,  and  will  also  raise  their  voice  or 
their  pen  in  order  that  we  may  come  before  you, 
Mr  Kditor,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  Insist  on  our 
petition  being  heard.  C.  R.  S.  D. 


Apricot  trees  are  well  set  with  bud,  and,  so  far  as 
one  can  judge,  these  are  the  only  hardy  fruits  that 
promise  a  full  show  of  bloom.  The  Tears  have 
just  bursted  their  first  brown  scales  and  are  show- 
ing uncommonly  fine  buds,  but  their  number  is 
certainly  less  than  usual.  The  condition  of  the 
Apple  trees  is  such,  that  with  a  favourable  spring 
wc  may  look  forward  to  a  full  crop.  Should  this 
hope  be  realised,  it  will  make  the  third  good  con- 
secutive frnit  crop  which  we  have  had  up  to  the 
present.     Bush  fruit  trees  promise  well. 

J.  C.  C. 


NOTES  or  THE  WEEK. 


THE  SEASON  IN  SOMERSET. 

Notwithstanding  that  up  to  the  beginning  of 
March  we  have  had  no  severe  frost,  having  only 
registered  9",  and  that  in  the  month  of  January, 
vegetation  in  the  open  air  is  not  so  forward  as  I 
have  known  it  to  be  in  some  previous  year.-;.  For 
this  one  cannot  account,  seeing  that,  owing  to  the 
diminished  rainfall,  the  ground  must  be  drier  and 
warmer  than  usual.  It  may,  however,  be  owing 
to  the  low  temperature  that  prevailed  for  the  first 
three  weeks  in  the  new  year.  Amongst  hardy 
spring  flowering  plants,  the  Aubrietia  and  Myo- 
Botis  are  particularly  late  in  coming  into  flower,  so 
are  also  Tansies,  Violas,  Daisies,  and  Tolyanthuses. 
In  the  kitchen  garden  there  is  not  much  difference 
from  other  years.  Early  Broccoli  are  coming  in, 
and  other  sorts  of  the  Brassica  family  are  just 
starting  into  growth.  Fruit  blossoms  are  very 
promising,  and  as  yet  not  in  a  forward  state. 


the  method  of  cultivation,  which  he  then  explained 
was  to  grow  the  Celery  on  the  top  of  the  ground 
without  any  earthing  up.  And  afterwards  he  put 
an  amusing  paragraph  in  his  paper  as  to  onr  inter- 
view, but  without  mentioning  my  name.  Some 
true  White  Plume  was  sent  me  lately  by  an 
American  friend,  and  if  any  of  my  gardening 
f  I  lends  care  for  a  little  to  try  I  will  send  to  any 
of  them  who  write. — Colonel  H  Stuart-Wort- 
LEY,  liosslyn  House,  Grove  End  Road,  Feb.  25. 


QUESTIONS. 


Messrs.  Wm.  Paul,  of  W.altliara  Cross,  will  make  a 
special  extiibition  of  Camellias  in  pots  in  flower  at  the 
nf  xt  meetiog  of  the  Floral  and  Fruit  Committees  at  South 
Kensington,  on  March  10. 

Hull    Chrysanthemum    Society.— The 

annual  report  of  this  society  for  last  year  has  just 
been  published  and  shows  a  result  in  every  way 
satisfactory.  At  the  first  annual  show,  held  on  the 
2iith  and  21st  of  November  last,  about  lOOC  per- 
sons were  present,  the  result  of  which  is  a  surplus 
of  i77  13s.  6d.,  besides  which  there  are  still  a 
few  subscriptions,  &c.,  to  collect,  and  further  con- 
tributions have  been  already  promised  for  the 
ensuing  season.  It  is  encouraging  to  learn  that 
the  late  show  has  given  a  considerable  impetus  to 
the  caltivationot  the  Chrysanthemum  in  Hull  and 
its  neighbourhood. 

A  collection  of  about  fifty  water-colour 
drawings  by  the  landscape  painter,  Mr.  Alfred 
Parsons,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  moft  pictu- 
resque spots  in  Shakespeare's  country,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Warwickshire  Avon,  will  be  exhibited 
on  March  16  at  the  rooms  of  the  Fine  Art  Society 
in  New  Bond  Street.  Readers  of  The  Garden 
have  now  and  then  bad  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
Mr.  Parsons'  landscape  and  flower  drawings,  and 
some  may  like  to  see  his  sketches  in  colour  of  one 
of  the  most  charming  districts  in  England,  em- 
bracing the  Avon  from  source  to  sea,  and  including 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  famous  battles,  from 
Naseby  field  downwards. 

In  the  forthcoming  international  exhibi- 
tion at  Antwerp,  to  be  opened  on  Jlay  2,  great 
interest  is  being  manifested  in  the  horticultural 
section,  as  it  is  still  the  idea  of  the  King  and  of  other 
prominent  men  that  Belgium  shall  one  day  become 
the  garden  of  England.  Under  the  direct  patron- 
age of  the  Belgian  Government,  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  Antwerp  will  organise  the  fol- 
lowing special  exhibitions,  viz.  :  1,  ornamental 
plants,  shrubs  of  all  kinds  ;  2,  May  10,  12,  Roses, 
Azaleas,  Orchids,  Rhododendrons,  &c  ;  ;!,  June 
28  and  29,  Roses  ;  i,  Aug.  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  G,  horticul- 
ture generally ;  5,  fruit,  more  espec'ally  Apples 
and  gEirden  produce. 

Australian  plants. — We  have  been  greatly 
interested  in  seeing  drawings  of  a  number  of 
Australian  plants  made  in  their  native  country  by 
Mrs.  Rowan.  The  appearance  of  these  flowers, 
drawn  from  nature  and  size  of  nature,  is  such  as 
to  make  us  doubt  whether  the  culture  pursued  in 
our  greenhouses  has  ever  shown  ns  the  true  Vieauty 
and  high  value  of  these  plants.  The  lovely  types, 
the  brilliant  and  tender  colours,  the  curious  forms, 
the  freedom  and  grace  of  the  plants,  are  all  such 
as  we  have  never  seen  shown  by  Australian  plants  as 
grown  in  this  country.  They  make  us  long  to  see 
such  an  interesting  flora  or  to  see  the  plants 
grown  as  they  should  be. 


,1326  —Sulphate  of  ammonia  for  lawns  —Can 
any  of  your  readers  kindly  tell  me  the  weight  per  acre  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  that  should  be  given  as  a  spring 
dressing  to  lawns  ?— S.  P. 

.•jS^T.— Plants  for  a  dark  house  —I  have  a  house 
30  feet  by  ?0  feet  with  stone  walls,  a  elate  roof,  a  l.ar/e 
gLa-ss  do'T  on  east  side,  and  large  window  on  the  south  end. 
Wnuld  any  of  your  cnrrespon«lents  kindly  name  me  any 
kind  of  plants  which  would  succeed  in  such  a  place  ?  They 
may  be  either  flowering,  fine-foliaged,  cool,  or  exotic  8ub- 
jects.— Amatecr. 

.''32S. — Field  mice. — I  am  very  much  troubled  wit'^ 
field  mice, 'which  destroy  my  Crocc  li  by  eating  away  the 
stem.  \^'iU  any  of  the  readers  of  THE  GARbi-N  inform  me 
of  a  pliiu  by  which  I  may  get  rid  of  them  ?  I  have  tried  all 
kinds  i.>f  traps,  bat  unless  I  find  out  their  runs  I  fail  to 
catch  tbf  m,  as  they  live  only  on  vegetable  matter,  and  do 
not  take  a  bait. — W.  .S. 

.')'?29. — Heating.— My  greenhouse  is  heatcil  by  a  stove 
and  hot-water  pipes,  but  I  experience  a  ditticulty,  owing 
to  the  fire  not  lasting  more  than  about  three  hours  after 
having  been  made  up,  and  it  has  happened  on  several  occa- 
sions that  in  the  morning  the  temperature  of  the  p'ace  has 
become  so  low— the  tire  having  gone  out— as  to  injure  the 
plants.  Perhaps  some  reader  of  The  Garden  who  has  a 
house  which  is  heated  by  the  same  arrangement  may  he 
able  to  sugeest  some  means  to  get  over  this.  Hitherto 
nothing  t)Ut  coke  has  been  burnt  in  the  stove,  and  it  has 
lieen  found  that  the  fire  has  been  spent  all  the  Boouer 
when  the  stove  has  been  filled  to  the  top.— U.  R.  S. 

5G30. — Wasps  ard  fruit.- The  discussion  on  protect- 
ing fruit  trees  is  interesting,  but  if  anyone  will  suggest  a 
protection  against  wasps,  it  will  be  equally  so  to  many.  In 
many  places  it  is  impossible  to  take  all  the  nests,  and  to 
those  who,  like  myself,  have  excellent  crops  of  fruit  on 
open  walls,  the  wasps  are  most  exasperating,  eating  every- 
thing the  moment  it  is  ripe,  from  hard  Apples  to  Golden 
Drop  Plums.  Can  anyone  name  an  effective  pUn  of  pro- 
tection with  net  or  muslin  so  as  to  exclude  wasps  ?  Muslin 
bags  do  for  hanging  fruits,  but  not  for  Peaches  .and  the  like 
which  are  close  to  the  wall ;  muslin  curtains  nailed  on 
rarely  fit  the  wall  so  closely  as  to  exclude  wasps,  and 
where  one  fiiids  a  w.ay  in  the  rest  soon  follow.— F.  K. 


LATE  NOTES. 


Celery  (J.  L.).  —Seed  of  the  White  Plume  is  not  now 
scarce.    Most  seedsmen  keep  it. 

Cniysanthemums  on  plate  ("'.  C.).— The  large 
bulf  flower  is  William  Robinson  ;  the  white,  Single  White ; 
the  red,  George  Stevens. 

Cattleya  Trlanse  (IT.  Owen)  —A  pretty  variety,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  well  formed  and  delicately  coloured. 
The  white  edging  to  the  lal>ellum  is  a  distinct  character, 
not  common. 

Seedling  Auricula  (T.  J.  R.  M.)  —A  pretty  and  dis- 
tinct variety,  the  colour  being  unusual  and  pleasing;  the 
flowers,  moreover,  are  of  large  size  and  admirable  form. 
It  is  ceitainly  worth  increasing.  It  belongs  to  what  florists 
call  the  "  fancy  "  class. 

63'.2  — Qardnnlas  — I  consider  it  beneficial  to  plunge 
Gardenias  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre  (or  any  other  suitable  plung- 
ing material)  esoeeiady  duricg  the  hot  sunny  summer  sea- 
son, and  more  particularly  if  the  plants  are  subjected  to  a 
lii^h  temperature  and  the  pots  filled  with  r  ots.  I'nder 
less  favourable  circumstances  better  not  plunge  them.  I 
liave  no  experience  of  the  thickening  of  the  bark  of  Gar- 
denias in  the  manner  referred  to  by  your  correspondent.— 
1).  S. 


■White  Plume  Celery. — In  your  issue  of 
January  10  Mr.  Muir  wrote  in  praise  of  this 
Celery,  but  unfavourable  mention  of  it  was  after- 
wards made.  When  I  was  in  America  on  a  holiday, 
a  year  ago  last  September,  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  unusual  excellence  of  the  Celery  brought 
to  table.  I  set  myself  to  en<|uire  for  some  seed, 
and  among  others  went  to  the  editor  of  one  of  the 
principal  horticultural  journals.  He  made  merry 
over  my  ignorance,  and  said  that  it  was  not  so 
much  in  the  seed  that  the  excellence  lay,  but  in 


Naming  plants.— J'our  kinds  of  plants  or  Howerg 
only  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  thU  only  when  good 
Sijecimens  are  sent. 

Names  ot  plants  —./.  T.  S.—l,  Habrothamnus  fas- 
ciculatus  ;    2,     Apbelexis    macrantha  ;    3,    Tradescantia 

ytln-ina >»'.  S.— Franciscea  eximia. Sub.  (Morpeth). 

— Oneidi\uu  Cavendishi. '.  Ti.,mett  -Narcissus  Tazetta 

var    Soleil   d'Or. F.   L.— Apparently  a  poor  form  of 

Cattleya  Eldorado, W.J.  B.  B.— Epidendrum  cochlea- 

tum E.  (7.— We  do  not  undertake  to  name  Camellias 

and  other  florists'  flowers. H'.   Elliott.— 1,   Blechnum 

occidentale  ;  2.  Adiantum  pubfscens  ;  3,  Adiantum  hispi- 
ilulum;  4,  Odontoglossnm  pulchellum  majus.—  E.  IT.— 
Vour  I.ycaste  most  res-mbles  that  known  as  t.  Deppei 

punctatissima IP.     B.  —  Schomburghia    cnspa. 

)(   s  c —Apparently  Oncidiumpulvinatum,  but  cannot  be 

certain    without   seeing   leaf. Subscriber  {Cork).— A  f 

parently  Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus  spurlus. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  art  itself  la  fli.TWRK."—Shakespmre. 


DOUBLING  IN  DAFFODILS. 
At  the  conference  on  the  doubling  powers  of  the 
Daffodil,  Mr.  Baker  said  he  should  assume  (1) 
that  everyone  admitted  that  a  single  flowering 
Dafltodil  was  capable  of  turning  into  a  double 
flowerunder  high  cultivation,  and  the  only  question 
at  issue  appeared  to  be  (2)  whether  a  single  flower- 
ing pseudo  would,  by  high  cultivation,  turn  into 
double  Telamonius.  Mr.  Baker  did  not,  nor,  as 
far  as  I  could  gather,  did  anyone  present,  favour 
this  (2)  proposition ;  nevertheless,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  plant  single  pseudos  with  the 
object,  I  imagine,  of  seeing  whether,  by  high  cul- 
tivation, they  could  be  turned  into  double  Tela- 
monius. I  imagine  this  is  the  object  of  the  com- 
mittee, because  they  could  hardly  have  been 
appointed  to  demonstrate  what  it  was  assumed 
that  everyone  admits  (1);  and  yet  this  is  really 
the  question.  Some  Daffodil  growers,  including 
Mr.  Barr  and  Mr.  De  Graaff,  are  not  yet  con- 
vinced that  a  really  single  flowering  Daffodil  can 
by  any  cultivation  be  turned  into  a  double.  The 
opponents  of  the  theory  do  not  say  it  is  impossible, 
only  they  would  like  further  more  definite  proof 
before  they  can  be  sure  that  singles  do,  can,  or 
ever  have  turned  into  doubles.  Therefore  I  do 
hope  the  committee  will  address  themselves  to 
clearing  up  this  matter  first. 

It  seemed  to  be  also  assumed  that  all  our  doubles 
are  the  result  of  this  turning  process,  instead  of 
having  originally  come  double  from  seed  and  then 
reproduced  by  multiplication  of  bulbs.  Mr, 
Harrison  Weir  and  Mr.  De  Graaff  both  stated 
that  they  had  each  raised  a  double  from  seed — the 
one  similar  to  poeticus,  the  other  to  minor  or 
nanus.  Why  should  not  all  the  doubles  have 
come  thus  from  seed  ?  Does  it  not  seem,  on  the 
whole,  more  probable  than  that  they  have  turned 
double  under  cultivation  1  It  is  true,  some  may 
have  originated  one  way  and  some  the  other,  but 
is  there  not  this  difliculty  in  the  turning  process, 
viz.  ? — We  were  told  by  its  advocates  that  the  turn- 
ing will  only  take  place  in  certain  soils  and  under 
certain  conditions,  and  that  we  about  London 
might  experiment  until  doomsday  and  should 
never  get  one  to  turn.  But  if  that  be  the  case, 
if  our  soil  and  surroundings  are  so  uncongenial 
to  doubling,  that  not  even  the  highest  cultivation 
will  effect  the  conversion,  does  it  not  seem  strange 
that  doubles  have  been  growing  in  our  gardens 
and  wild  in  our  fields  from  time  out  of  me- 
mory ;  but  that  yet  they  have  never  been  known 
to  revert  to  their  original  singles  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  the  long,  long  ago  cultivation  which  turned  the 
singles  into  doubles  left  such  an  indelible  impress 
and  influence  that  in  all  these  hundreds  of  years 
it  has  never  been  noticed  to  fail,  unless,  indeed, 
Mr.  Barr's  Butter  and  Eggs  prove  to  be  a  case  in 
point.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  committee  will 
be  very  careful  to  see  that  the  bulbs  which  they 
plant  next  autumn  are  now  bearing  perfectly  single 
flowers  with  no  sign,  however  rudimentary,  of 
doubling,  and,  further,  that  they  will  be  very  careful 
n  ext  and  every  succeeding  spring  to  have  all  the 


seed-pods  picked  off,  otherwise  they  may  shed 
seed  in  the  beds  which  might  possibly  produce 
double  flowers,  and  so  vitiate  the  whole  experi- 
ment. The  doubters  of  the  turning-double  theory 
are,  I  am  sure,  quite  willing  to  believe  ;  they  only 
ask  to  be  convinced  by  such  scientifically  and 
exactly  conducted  experiments  as  those  which  the 
committee  has  undertaken  doubtless  will  be. 
Therefore  with  hope  of  long  life  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  to  see  the  end  of  their  labours 
we  patiently  wait. 

Allow  me  to  add  that  I  once  thought  I  had  my- 
self observed  a  case  of  turning  double  and  greatly 
rejoiced,  and  very  nearly  wrote  to  The  Gaeden 
to  record  my  success,  but  on  more  exact  investi- 
gation I  found  out  my  mistake.  I  can,  therefore, 
quite  understand  others  feeling  as  sure  as  I  did, 
and  after  all  they  may  turn  out  to  be  as  right  as 
I  was  certainly  wrong,  only  let  us  be  patient  and 
await  the  committee's  report.  W.  Wilks. 


SAVING  FRUIT  BLOSSOMS. 
Fbom  this  time  forward  till  May  is  out  fruit 
growers  will  be  anxious  concerning  fruit  crops, 
especially  Peaches  and  tender  fruits  on  walls.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  impressed  on  the  inexperienced 
that  it  is  not  always  the  frost  which  kills,  but  the 
sudden  thawing  of  the  flowers  afterwards.  Gar- 
deners are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  Peach  blos- 
som is  often  killed  on  an  east  or  south-east  wall 
when  it  may  escape  on  a  south-west  wall  close  by, 
although  both  may  have  experienced  the  same 
degree  of  frost  during  the  night.  The  cause  of  the 
injury  on  the  eastern  aspect  is  the  sudden  burst- 
ing of  the  sun's  rays  on  |the  trees  while  they  are 
still  frozen,  and  the  reason  why  the  west  wall 
escapes  is  that  the  trees  get  thawed  more  gently 
before  the  sun's  rays  reach  them.  The  best  plan 
when  sharp  frost  occurs  in  April  or  May,  when 
the  sun  often  beats  fiercely  against  a  wall  after  a 
clear  frosty  night,  is  to  shade  the  trees  until  they 
become  thawed,  and  if  they  can  be  dewed  over 
with  water  from  an  outdoor  tank  after  the  outdoor 
thermometer  has  risen  above  the  freezing  point, 
their  safety  will  be,  as  a  rule,  insured.  Plants, 
like  animals,  when  frost-bitten  are  killed  by  the 
application  of  tepid  or  warm  water  or  heat.  Just 
as  human  beings  restore  animation  to  frost-bitten 
limbs  by  rubbing  with  snow,  so  the  flowers  and 
foliage  of  trees  can  only  be  restored  under  the 
same  circumstances  by  the  application  of  water  as 
nearly  at  the  freezing  temperature  as  possible,  and 
by  keeping  the  temperature  low  at  the  same  time 
till  restoration  is  effected.  We  remember  water- 
ing all  our  Strawberry  and  Gooseberry  quarters 
one  year  during  a  severe  late  frost  in  May,  just 
about  sunrise,  getting  up  with  all  the  men  about 
three  o'clock  a.m.  to  do  it,  and  we  noticed  after- 
wards that  where  the  flowers  had  been  missed  in 
the  sprinkling  they  were  killed.  The  plants  and 
bushes  were  simply  dewed  over  by  an  engine  or 
the  watering-pot  and  rose  after  the  outdoor  tem- 
perature had  risen  above  32°.  It  is  of  no  use 
applying  the  water  sooner,  as  it  then  just  freezes 
on  the  plants,  making  things  worse.  The  water 
was  taken  out  of  the  open  tanks,  the  ice  on  them 
having  to  be  broken  to  dip  the  pitchers  in. 

On  another  occasion  one  of  the  young  men  was 
told  to  sprinkle  a  Calceolaria  frame  that  was 
frozen,  and  through  ignorance  or  misapprehen- 
sion he  used  water  out  of  one  of  the  vineries 
at  about  60°,  with  the  result  that  every  plant 
was  as  dead  and  black  a  few  hours  afterwards 
as  if  they  had  been  boiled,  the  rest,  to  which 
cold  water  had  been  applied,  showing  no  signs  of 
injury.  On  another  occasion,  during  a  sudden 
drop  in  the  temperature,  a  large  houseful  of  valu- 
able Cinerarias  (in  an  unheated  house)  was  frozen 
rigid,  but  the  house  was  covered  promptly  by  straw 
and  mats  before  the  sun  gained  power,  the  plants 
copiously  drenched  with  cold  water  by  the  syringe, 
and  no  harm  was  done  unless  to  a  stray  plant  here 
and  there  that  had  been  missed.  But  for  these 
measures  the  whole  stock  would  have  been  lost.   I 


mention  these  facts  among  many  that  could  be 
recorded  to  show  how  much  mischief  may  be 
prevented  to  crops  under  such  circumstances.  In 
the  case  of  fruit  trees  on  open  walls  shading  is 
often  suflicient  in  itself,  but  the  cold  water  douch 
will  never  do  any  harm.  At  all  times  keep  the 
sheets  down  till  the  branches  are  thawed,  and 
where  no  such  means  of  protection  are  employed, 
cover  up  the  trees  with  hay,  straw,  branches  or 
sheets,  whichever  comes  readiest  to  hand.  Many 
a  wall  crop  is  lost  simply  because  such  precautions 
are  not  or  cannot  be  taken.  Tender  blossoms  on 
north  walls,  as  a  rule,  escape,  when  those  on  south 
walls  are  killed  just  because  the  north  wall  is 
shaded  from  the  sun  when  frozen. 

But  frost  is  not  the  only  cause  of  destruction  to 
the  blossom  of  fruit  trees.  What  we  have  most 
reason  to  fear  here  are  the  scathing  east  winds 
that  prevail  in  April  and  May.  Standard  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  in  flower,  &c.,  will  en- 
dure slight  frost  if  the  weather  is  not  bad  other- 
wise, but  a  few  days  of  keen  east  winds  will  work 
utter  ruin.  Much  depends  on  situation,  but 
orchards  cannot  easily  be  protected  from  their 
penetrating  influences.  Peach  walls,  while  east 
winds  blow  or  sleety  showers  are  falling,  should 
have  the  sheets  let  down,  and  hexagon  is  best  at 
such  times,  because  it  breaks  the  wind  and  rain 
and  does  not  obstruct  the  light  too  much. 

In  the  case  of  unheated  orchard  houses  and  the 
like  in  which  the  blossom  is  far  more  frequently 
injured  by  late  frosts  than  is  admitted,  the  best 
preventive  is  keeping  the  trees  back  till  all  danger 
of  frost  is  over.  The  tendency  of  trees  in  unheated 
glass  structures  is  to  come  into  bloom  much  sooner 
than  they  otherwise  would  do,  and  frosts  occur 
that  such  structures  are  powerless  to  exclude,  the 
crop  is  lost,  and  the  whole  purpose  of  the  orchard 
house  is  defeated.  Trees  can,  however,  be  kept 
back  in  such  houses  if  the  precaution  is  taken  in 
time  to  keep  the  ventilators  and  doors  wide  open 
during  the  winter  and  on  till  the  trees  come  into 
flower  at  the  right  season.  After  the  new  year 
buds  begin  to  push  if  the  least  excited  by  a  close 
temperature,  and  the  flowers  soon  expand  and  are 
then  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather.         J.  S.  W. 


NOTES  ON  RECENT  NUMBERS. 

Oamellias  are  hardy  in  Guernsey  (p.  185), 
and  so  they  are  in  many  parts  of  England,  as  has 
often  been  remarked,  and,  I  suppose,  as  often 
disbelieved.  No  doubt  some  sorts  will  stand  the 
cold  and  wet  better  than  others,  but  one  must  not 
complain  when  the  old  double  white  and  the  re- 
ticulata are  among  the  hardiest.  From  the  bushes 
growing  so  thick  and  healthy  in  the  open  air,  even 
in  the  severest  weather,  good  blooms  may  be 
gathered  which  Nature  has  protected  by  the  pro- 
fusion of  leaves,  and  the  foliage  itself  is  so  good 
that  they  deserve  to  be  planted  for  the  sake  of 
that  alone.  When  such  a  sort  as  the  old  Pieony- 
flowered  is  covered  with  bloom  it  is  a  sight  to  be 
remembered.  We  have,  amongst  others  against 
the  house,  one  of  Chandleri  several  feet  high, 
not  trained,  but  as  a  "  big  bush,"  and  a  very  dif- 
ferent looking  thing  it  is  from  the  poor  starved  spe- 
cimens one  usually  sees  in  pots,  which  are  so  often 
prescribed  for  on  account  of  "  dropping  their 
buds  "  and  "  leaves  turning  yellow."  Out  of  doors 
they  usually  begin  to  flower  in  February,  but  April 
is  really  the  best  month  for  a  display  of  bloom. 

Climate.—"  F.  W.  B."  asks  (p.  194),  "  Why  are 
our  spring  flowers,  as  a  rule,  so  tardy  this  year  V 
Is  it  not  solely  on  account  of  the  excessive  dryness 
last  autumn  ?  It  is  not  only  bulbous  plants,  but 
other  things  as  well  which  are  late.  Ourearliest  scar- 
let Rhododendron,  which  both  in  1883and  1884  was 
well  out  in  February,  is  only  just  beginning  to 
open  its  blooms,  and  Narcissi,  which  last  year 
had  flowered  and  withered  by  this  time,  are  now 
only  just  out  of  the  ground.  As  a  proof  of  the 
unusual  dryness  in  this  district  I  may  mention 
that  a  spring  in  our  fernery,  which  usually  runs 
nearly  all  through  the  hottest  summer,  was  dry  in 
June,  and  did  not  break  till  January.  Does  not 
the  tardiness  of  the  Rhododendron  show  how  mis- 
taken we  are  in  considering  many  plants  as  "  fast 
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asleeo  "  during  the  antumn  and  winter  in  treat- 
ing them  as  sucb,  merely  becauBe  we  do  not  see 
much  change  going  on,  whereas  in  reality  they 
have  got  "  one  eye  half  open  all  the  time,"  and  are 
working  away  at  their  buds  or  roots  ?  It  cannot 
be  the  cold  which  has  hindered  the  flowers,  for 
the  winter  has  not  been  a  hard  one,  and  so  one 
can  only  suppose  it  was  the  want  of  action  in 
some  form  which  kept  them  for  once  in  a  way 
really  asleep  ! 

Agapanthus  umbellatus  (p.  185)  is  a 
much  more  tender  subject.  Colonel  Htnart- 
Wortley  does  not  say  whether  his  plants,  from 
which  his  photograph  (on  p.  191)  was  taken,  were 
permanently  established  or  only  planted  out.  The 
variety  Mooreanus  is  advertised  as  hardy.  Is  it 
sufficiently  so  to  be  of  practical  use  ? 

Viola  seed  (p.  201). — I  see  in  a  catalogue  an 
offer  of  seed  of  Comte  Brazza's  double  white 
Violet.  Do  the  double  Violets  seed  ?  I  do  not 
suppose  th:.t  the  blooms,  for  the  sake  of  wiiich  we 
grow  them,  ever  bear  perfect  seeds,  but  do  the 
same  plants  produce  in  summer  little  apetalous 
seed  fiowers  as  some  (query  all)  of  the  single 
ones  do  ?  I  was  asked  the  other  day  what  was  the 
single  form  of  the  Neapolitan.  If  the  double 
Violets  do  seed,  we  onght  to  be  able  to  give  a 
single  counterpart  to  eacl^^  double,  which  at  pre- 
sent does  not  seem  to  be  an  easy  task. 

Calostemmas  (p.  199).— C.  purpnreum  is 
offered  by  two  firms,  but  apparently  luteum, 
about  which  I  asked,  is  not  in  commerce  in  Eng- 
land or  Holland.  Is  there  any  handbook  giving 
a  short  description  of  the  different  classes  of  non- 
hardy  bulbs  that  would  be  suitable  for  an  ordi- 
nary gardener,  not  expensive,  simple  in  style,  and 
with  plain  directions  as  to  the  varying  treatment 
of  Pancratiums,  Crinums,  Sec.  ?  One  buys  a  bulb 
of  some  species  lately  imported.  Without  some 
instructions  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  at  what 
season  it  ought  to  flower,  whether  its  deciduous 
character  is  real  or  only  enforced,  if  for  stove, 
greenhouse,  or  frame.  Even  if  the  old  botanical 
magazines  are  at  hand,  they  are  not  always  to  be 
relied  on,  for  plants  some  few  years  ago  were 
generally  kept  in  higher  temperatures  than  they 
needed,  and  the  plates  and  descriptions  were  pub- 
lished before  their  capacities  were  fully  known  or 
realised.  There  are  surely  many  bulbs  which 
deserve  to  be  introduced  again  from  Australia,  as 
"  B."  says,  p.  200  and  elsewhere;  and  if  the 
fashion  (which  "  Veronica "  condemns)  sets  in 
again  in  this  line,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  many 
startling  novelties  might  be  raised  cither  from 
improved  or  hybrid  varieties.  We  have  had  some 
fine  new  hardy  Crinums  lately  brought  out ;  why 
not  some  day  a  hardy  Eacharis  ? 

C.  E.  S.  D. 


Arle  semas. — During  recent  years  we  have  had 
occasion  to  note  every  spdng  the  flowering  of  a 
collection  of  these  singular  Aroids  which  has  been 
got  together  at  Kew.  They  are  flowering  this  year 
earlier  than  usual,  many  of  them  now  bearing  their 
curiously  formed  spathes,  though  there  will  be  a 
good  display  of  them  for  some  weeks  to  come.  If 
these  plants  did  not  produce  any  flowers  at  all,  the 
beautiful  markings  of  their  leaf-stems  would  entitle 
them  to  favour.  Toned,  striped,  spotted,  or  marbled 
in  the  most  exquisite  manner,  they  resemble  the 
bodies  of  beautifully  marked  snakes.  The  leaves, 
too,  are  not  unhandsome,  pedate,  palmate,  and  de- 
compound forms  being  amongst  those  grown  at 
Kew.  The  flowers  vary  with  the  species  even  more 
than  the  leaves  and  stem  markings  do,  the  most 
beautiful,  perhaps,  being  A.  speciosum — a  large 
horn-like  cup,  very  like  the  cup  of  the  Richardia 
(Arum  Lily),  but  narrowed  to  a  longer  tailed 
point,  and  coloured  deep  vinous  red,  with  nume- 
rous stripes  on  the  outside.  The  spadix  or 
"tongue'  of  this  bell-like  spathe  is  erect  and 
somewhat  thickened  towards  the  top,  from  which 
grows  a  long  thread  quite  18  inclies  in  length, 
which  thread,  according  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  is 
meant  to  enable  crawling  insects  to  reach  the 
flowers,  and  so  bring  about  fertilisation — a  won- 
derful providence  as  thus  explained,  and  such  an 
explanation  seems  to  be  the  right  one.    Other 


species  have  green,  or  white  and  green,  or  pur- 
plish and  green  cups,  some  of  them  being  hooded, 
or  in  other  ways  made  attractive  or  quaint  look- 
ing. For  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  all  that 
is  required  is  a  warm  house  in  which  to  flower 
them,  a  cool  house  or  frame  in  which  they  can  be 
wintered,  and  a  little  bottom-heat  to  start  them 
as  soon  as  repotted.  The  flowers  come  before  or 
along  with  the  leaves,  the  latter  remaining  fresh 
through  the  early  part  of  summer.  When  at  rest 
these  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  as, 
owing  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
found  growing  wild,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
suffer  drought.  A  low  temperature  affords  them 
opportunity  to  rest,  but  if  this  is  accompanied  by 
drought  the  tubers  almost  invariably  suffer.  This 
rule  applies  to  all  the  tuberous  Aroids ;  even 
C'aladiums  when  kept  moist  in  winter  are  much 
safer  than  when  kept  peifectly  dry,  as  is  usually 
recommended. — B. 


PLANTS    IN    FLOWEE; 

Irl^  tuberosa.— The' blooming  time  of  thi3  Iris  and 
that  of  Iris  persica  is  bo  nearly  the  same,  that  they  always 
seem  to  race.  This  year  persica  wins  easily  ;  it  lias  been 
for  some  days  in  flower  in  the  open  border,  delighting  one 
with  its  most  dainty  colouring  and  delicate  violet  scent, 
while  tuberosa,  under  the  same  conditions  and  in  a  next- 
door  patch,  is  nut  yet  quite  out.— G.  J.,  West  Surrey, 

Saxifraera  ligulata.— Ihere  is  a  charming  mass  of 
this  now  in  flower  in  the  Paxton  house  at  Chiswick,  show- 
ing it  to  be  a  plant  to  be  appreciated  at  this  (in  the  way  of 
flowers)  somewhat  cheerless  season  of  the  year.  On  the 
rockery  the  following  plants  are  in  flower — viz..  Crocus, 
extra  large  yellow,  a  very  showy  sort ;  C.  Queen  Vic 
toria,  a  fljie  white  ;  C.  Grand  Vedette,  a  striking  blue 
sort ;  C.  Pride  of  Albion,  a  fine  pale  striped  lilac.  Snow- 
drops have  been  a  very  iuteresting  feature,  but  they  are 
now  nearly  over. 

Hsemanthus  Kalbreyerl. — This  showy 
bulbous  plant  is  now  in  great  beauty  in  Mr.  Bull's 
nursery  at  Chelsea.  It  bears,  on  stout  stems  a 
foot  or  so  in  height,  massive  round  heads  of 
flowers,  which,  in  fact,  consist  of  little  besides 
long  crimson  stamens,  which  stick  in  all  directions, 
so  as  to  make  a  globular  mass.  It  is  a  most  attrac- 
tive stove  bulb,  and  the  fact  that  it  can  be  had  in 
bloom  now  and  endures  a  long  time  in  perfection 
enhances  its  value.  The  old  (Jrifiinia  hyacinthina, 
another  showy  bulbous  plant,  likewise  adds  to  the 
attractions  of  Mr.  Bulls  nursery  at  the  present 
time. 

Cydonia  japonlca  nivalis —Among  the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  Japanese  Quince,  all  of 
which  differ  more  or  less  widely  in  point  of  colour, 
this  new  form  is  the  purest  of  all,  the  flowers 
being  absolutely  white,  whereas  the  flowers  of 
ordinary  white,  named  alba,  are  suffused  with  a 
pinkish  tinge.  Messrs.  Veitch  have  introduced 
the  nivalis  variety  into  commerce  lately,  and  in 
their  Coombe  Wood  Nursery  it  is  now  beautifully 
in  bloom,  together  with  the  other  sorts,  remark- 
able among  them  being  a  deep-coloured  kind — the 
richest,  in  fact— called  princeps.  The  sprays 
which  Messrs.  Veitch  showed  at  South  Kensington 
on  Tuesday  were  much  admired. 

Chionodoxa  sardensls  is  a  gem  among 
spring  bulbs— one  of  the  rare  really  blue  flowers. 
Compared  with  C.  Lucilise  the  individual  blooms 
are  smaller,  but  they  are  much  brighter  in  colour, 
and  a  good  sized  patch  is  strikingly  brilliant.  The 
colour  is  not  only  much  deeper  than  in  C.  Luciliie, 
but  the  petal  is  coloured  very  nearly  to  the  centre, 
which  makes  the  white  cone-shaped  cluster  of 
stamens  show  up  very  distinctly.  This  capital 
plant,  being  new  in  cultivation,  is  not  yet  widely 
distributed  in  gardens,  but  must  become  a  great 
favourite.  Like  the  other  species,  it  likes  to  be 
well  established,  not  showing  its  full  size  and 
beauty  the  first  year  after  planting. — G.  J.,  IlV.sf 

Irle  reticulata.— The  colour  of  this  is  per- 
haps unmatched  among  purple  flowers  for  intense 
richness.  Like  all  noble  colouring,  it  is  full  of 
delicate  gradation.  The  splendour  culminates  on 
the  lip  of  the  lower  petal,  where  it  is  suddenly 
contrasted  with  a  narrow  rib  of  pure  deep  orange 
colour  on  a  little  patch  of  creamy  white.  The  end 
of  the  orange  rib  joins  the  richest  part  of  the 
purple  by  a  small  space   of  pure  velvety  black. 


which  also  invades  the  rib  in  spottings  and  netted 
splashings  of  black,  these  being  softened  into 
purple  where  they  occur  on  the  little  spaces  of 
warm  white.  This  Iris,  with  I.  persica  and  I. 
tuberosa,  deserve  especial  and  careful  observation 
on  account  of  their  extremely  beautiful  and 
curiously  arranged  colouring. —  G.  J. 

Guernsey  Freesias  — We  send  you  some 
blooms  of  Freesia  Leichtlini  major.  They  have 
been  grown  and  flowered  in  an  ordinary  cool  house 
in  good  soil,  and  the  result  well  repays  every  care 
and  attention  given  them.  To  give  a  better  idea 
of  the  profusion  of  bloom  which  they  yield,  we 
may  say  that  one  bulb  has  given  us  as  many  as 
fifty-five  blossoms,  counted  on  one  spike  with  its 
side  shoots.  This  vigorous  growth  gives  them  a 
great  advantage  over  the  two  other  varieties,  as 
cuttings  can  be  made  from  one  potf  ul  during  three 
or  four  weeks.  The  flowers  themselves  are  also 
larger  than  those  of  the  others,  more  substantial, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  they  are  the  most  deli- 
ciously  scented  of  all. — Hubert  asd  Madgeb, 
Doyle  Road  Nursery,  Giternsey. 

*^*  Very  fine  specimens,  some  of  the  spikes 
carrying  ten  flowers.  We  see  no  difference  between 
that  called  F.  Leichtlini  major  and  F.  refracta. 
So  far  we  have  seen  only  two  distinct  Freesias, 
viz.,  F.  refracta  and  F.  refracta  alba. — Ed. 

Scarborough  Lilies  in  March.— The  very 

fine  plants  of  Vallota  purpurea  which  Messrs. 
Carter  showed  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday 
last  seemed  quite  a  surprise  to  most  of  the  visitors, 
so  seldom  is  this  plant  seen  in  flower  in  spring. 
The  brilliant  scarlet  colour  in  the  Vallota  is  so 
different  from  that  of  ordinary  spring  bulbs,  that 
the  fact  that  it  can  be  successfully  forced  into 
flower  so  early  as  March  is  worth  knowing.  It 
would  interest  our  readers  to  know  the  treatment 
these  plants  had  received.  Nothing  could  be 
brighter  or  more  beautiful  than  the  display  they 
made.  Messrs.  Carter  also  showed  flowers  of  a 
ver)'  late  Chrysanthemum  named  Ceres,  a  Japa- 
nese variety  whose  long  shaggy  white  flowers, 
though  seemingly  so  out  of  season  in  spring  time, 
were  admired.  The  autumn  Vallota  and  the  win- 
ter Chrysanthemum  in  spring  seem  a  reversion  of 
seasons. 

Primula  floribunda  — This  pretty  little 
Himalayan  Primrose  should,  when  better  known, 
become  a  universal  favourite,  as  in  a  greenhouse 
temperature  it  flowers  continuously  throughout 
the  winter.  Some  specimens  of  it  in  pots  here  so 
treated  have  been  in  bloom  since  October,  and  are 
stUI  as  good  as  ever,  the  earlier  flower-spikes 
having  been,  when  over,  replaced  by  others,  which 
in  their  turn  will  be  succeeded  by  those  just  visible 
in  the  centre  of  the  plant.  In  general  appearance 
it  reminds  one  of  P.  verticillata  sinensis,  but  the 
leaves  are  in  no  way  mealy,  as  in  that  kind,  while 
the  flowers,  though  about  the  same  size,  are  of  a 
beautiful  deep  rich  golden  colour.  Though  not 
very  large  individually,  they  are,  as  the  specific 
name  implies,  borne  in  the  greatest  profusion  ; 
even  a  small  specimen  will  throw  up  several  spikes, 
each  of  which  in  its  turn  bears  a  large  numbar 
of  blooms  arranged  in  four  or  five  tiers,  so  that 
during  the  dull  days  of  winter,  if  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house  be  kept  pretty  free  from  damp,  a 
single  spike  from  the  expanding  of  the  first  flower 
to  the  last  will  remain  in  beauty  more  than  a 
couple  of  months.  This  Primula  is  of  the  easiest 
cultivation,  doing  well  in  a  light  part  of  the  green- 
house, and  kept  free  from  stagnant  moisture.  A 
compost,  such  as  that  in  which  the  varieties  of 
Primula  sinensis  delight,  just  meets  its  require- 
ments. It  is  increased  readily  enough  by  means 
of  seed,  which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe, 
otherwise,  in  common  with  many  Primulas,  espe- 
cially those  with  wborled  flower-spikes,  it  is  some- 
times liable  to  remain  a  long  time  in  the  ground 
before  germinating.  Along  with  the  variety  just 
named  we  have  had  the  almost  perpetual  flowering 
mauve-coloured  P.  obconica,  so  well  illustrated  in 
last  year's  Gap.i>en,  September  6.  The  high 
opinion  of  its  merits  formed  from  seeing  a  large 
quantity  of  it  in  bloom  at  Messrs.  Veitchs  has 
been  quite  maintained  by  the  fewer,  but  equally 
beautiful,  specimens  here. — H.  P. 
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SOME  AMERICAN  WILD  FLOWERS. 
First  among  onr  tre.-isures  is  the  delicate  Pyxie 
(Pyxidanthera  barbulata),  a  little  prostrate  trail- 
ing Evergreen,  forming  dense  tufts  or  masses, 
and  among  its  small  dark  green  and  reddish 
leaves  are  thickly  scattered  the  rose-pink  buds 
and  white  blossoms.  It  is  strictly  a  Pine-barren 
plant,  and  its  locality  is  confined  to  New  Jersey 
and  the  Carolinas,  yet  we  may  travel  over  large 
sections  of  these  States  without  meeting  with  it, 
but  when  we  find  its  haunts,  it  is  often  in  stich 
profusion  that  the  ground  is  thickly  carpeted  with 
its  delicate  spr.iys.  The  trailing  Arbutus  frequently 
blends  its  clusters  of  pink  blossoms  and  exhales 
its  delicious  fr.igrance  with  the  flowering  sprays 
of  Pyxie.  Nothing  can  be  more  charmmg  than 
Nature's  blending  of  these  two  lovely  plants  The 
Arbutus  blossoms  from  a  month  to  ti'c  weeks 
earlier  in  the  Pines  of  New  Jersey  than 
in  New  England,  where  it  takes  the  name 
of  Mayflower.  It  is  not  unusuil  to  find 
it  in  the  Pines  in  full  bloom 
by  the  middle  of  March.  And 
by  this  time,  or  even  earlier,  we 
are  sure  to  find  the  little 
shrub  Cassandra  calycu- 
lata,  with  its  one-sided 
racemes  of  closely  set 
bell-shaped  flowers.  There 
is  an  entrancing  influence 
about  these  early  flowers 
That  come  Iiefnre  the  swallow 

dares,  and  tint 
The    winds    of    Starch    with 

beauty, 
making  the  first  days  of 
early  spring  in  the  Pines 
days  never    to    be    forgotten 

We    listen   to   the  whispering 

Pines  and  catch  their  odorous 

breath,  while  beneath  our  feet 

the    spicy     aromatic     Winter 

Green,  with    its  dark    shining 

leaves  and  clusters  of  scarlet 

berries,  yields  its  fragrance  at 

every  step.     The  Sweet  Fern, 

with  its  plumy  catkins,  is  redo 

lent  with  perfume,  and  the  Wax 

Myrtle  adds  its  share  of  grate 

f  ul  aroma.  The  Wax  Myrtle  with 

its  crowded  clusters  of  greenish 

white   waxy  berries,  takes  us 

back  to  the  early  settlers,  who 

used  these  berries  to  make  candle's, 

and  also  an  agreeable  smelling  soap 

Looming  in  the  distance  is  a  long 

sinuous  line  of  dense  Cedars,  forming 

a  dark  background  to  the  more  open 

Pine  barrens,  toward  which  I  direct 

my  steps.     I  peer  among  the  thickly 

set    trees    standing  like    sentinels, 

dark  and  forbidding — the  place  for 

ghouls.  Darker  and  darker  it  grows 

as    I  cautiously   advance,  with  an 

oppressive  dread  of  something  which 

I  cannot  define.     Hut  the  spirit  of 

adventure   overcomes  the  fear,  and 

1  am  wliolly  occupied  in  finding 
secure  spots  to  stand  upon.  Ample 
compensation  comes  at  last.  Here, 
hidden    among   the   underbrush,    is 

the  rare  and  local  Helonias  buUata  in  full  bloom, 
standing  thickly  among  the  trees.  The  flower- 
stalk  of  this  fine  plant  arises  from  a  mass  of  large 
glossy  evergreen  leaves  to  the  height  of  1  foot  or 

2  feet,  with  a  dense  raceme  of  reddish  purple 
flowers  at  the  summit.  And  here,  too,  is  the  Gol- 
den Club  (Orontium  aquaticum),  with  its  large 
dark  velvety  leaves  and  elongated  scape  of  yellow 
flowers  standing  above  the  water.  It  must  not  be 
inferred  that  the  Helonias  can  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  Cedars.  At  this  point  the  plant  extends 
over  two  or  three  acres,  when  it  wholly  disappears. 
And  now  we  follow  the  winding  course  of  the 
swamp,  lured  on  by  many  attractive  plants  near 
its  borders,  lialting  now  and  then  to  gather  the 
interesting  Sundews,  especially  the  rare  thread- 
leaved  Sundew  (Drosera  filiformis),  which  is  just 
beginning  to  unfold  its  singular  fly-catching  leaves. 
On,  on  we  go,  through  patches  of  the  delicate  little 


Windflower  (Anemone  nemorosa),  interspersed 
with  the  pretty  trailing  Vines  of  the  Partridge- 
berry  (Mitchella  repens)and  Violets  innumerable. 
Some  of  the  shrubs  of  the  Heath  family  are  also 
coming  into  bloora.  These  lovely  plants  seem  to 
have  inspired  the  early  botanists  with  poetic 
fancy.  We  find  a  genus  dedicated  to  Cassiope, 
and  another  to  her  daughter  Andromeda.  Cas- 
siope, however,  belongs  wholly  to  the  mountains 
of  the  North,  but  Andromeda  and  Cassandra  and 
Leucothoe  skirt  the  Cedars  in  profusion.  The 
bright  showy  Pinxter  flower  (Azalea  nudiflora) 
also  helps  to  make  up  the  coterie  ;  and  now,  part- 
ing a  thick  clump  of  Ilex,  we  find  the  beautiful 
Orchid  Arethusa  hid  away  in  the  gloom   as  if 


Fine  Barren  Beauty  (rjxiUnthen  bill  ulati) 


guarded  by  this  nymph  of  night.  Still  we  wander 
on ;  10  miles  are  passed  before  we  come  to  another 
locality  of  Helonias.  Again  penetrating  the  dense 
forest  we  find  the  plant  extends  over  several  acres, 
and  then  suddenly  ceases.  Great  clumps  of  the 
Royal  Fern  (Osmunda  regalis)  are  just  beginning 
to  untold  their  large  fronds.  Here  it  attains 
almost  gigantic  proportions,  the  magnificent 
fronds  towering  above  our  beads,  G  feet  to  7  feet 
in  height.  Lest  the  reader  should  accuse  me  of 
losing  my  subject  in  the  Cedars,  I  hasten  to  say 
that  these  great  swamps  are  simply  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  and  streams  which  run  through  the 
Pine-barrens,  so  I  have  a  legitimate  right  to 
wander  on.  The  banks  sometimes  extend  a  mile 
or  two  beyond  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  are  not 
very  picturesque  nor  generally  attractive ;  but 
when  it  is  asserted  that  there  is  nothing  of  interest 
connected  with  them,  it  only  shows  how  little  some 
people  can  manage  to  see.  The  streams  themselves 
are  not  devoid  of  interest.  Their  red  waters  are 
constantly  undermining  the  trees,  causing  them 
to  fall,  when  they  do  not  decay,  and  the  falling 
trees  are  slowly  and  continuously  changing  the 
bed  of  the  streams.     How  far  below  the  surface 


they  extend  I  do  not  know,  but  they  are  found  to 
a  considerable  depth  in  an  excellent  state  of  pre- 
servation. They  are  often  extricated  and  made 
into  shingles  and  other  useful  things,  which  are 
said  to  be  much  more  durable  than  when  made 
from  trees  which  have  been  cut  for  such  purposes, 
liut  lest  I  get  beyond  my  depth  in  the  red  waters, 
1  will  once  more  return  to  the  glorious  sunlight  in 
the  open  Pines.  While  I  have  been  wandering 
amid  the  dark  Cedars  and  lost  in  speculation,  the 
Pines  have  come  out  in  May-day  attire — full  gala 
dress.  Brilliant  clusters  of  pink  and  white  Laurel 
(Kalmia  latifolia)  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and 
graceful  drooping  panicles  of  the  pure  white  blos- 
soms of  the  Fringe  tree,  add  their  charms  to  light 
up  this  enchanted  garden.  The  heavy  odour  of 
the  Magnolia  tells  us  of  its  close  proximity  ;  and 
now  we  come  to  another  of  Nature's  plants  which 
she  has  restricted  to  these  gardens,  the  stately 
\erophyllum  selifoUum.  The  flowering  stem 
rises  from  a  thick  mass  of  long  Grass-like  leaves 
to  the  height  of  3  feet  or  1  feet,  and  is 
surmounted  with  a  large  globular  head  of 
showy  white  flowers.  Until  recently  this 
fine  plant  has  stood  with  Nuttall's 
name,  X  asphodeloides,  but  in  the 
/  leMsion  of  the  North  American 

Vilvaccai,  by  Professor 
Watson,  of  Harvard,  we 
find  he  has  restored  Mic- 
haux'snameof  setifolium. 
Of  the  smaller  shrubs  now 
iQ  bloom  we  find  the  Sand 
Myrtle,  with  its  terminal 
umbel  -  like  clusters  of 
small  pinkish  flowers  ; 
and  Gaylussacia  (named 
in  honour  of  the  distin- 
guished chemist.  Gay  - 
Lussac),  with  its  lovely 
racemes  of  open  bell- 
shaped  white  and  pink 
flowers.  The  Pitcher 
plant  and  golden-winged 
Iris  also  add  their  charms 
to  this  May-day  attire.  As 
summer  advances  we  find 
a  constant  succession  of 
beautiful  shrubs  and  her- 
baceous plants,  the  fra- 
grant Clethra,  and  Aza- 
leas and  lovely  Orcliids 
too  numerous  to  mention ; 
but  we  cannot  bid  adieu 
to  the  Pines  without 
mention  of  the  very  local 
'     ^  jj^  - —      — •  little    Fern,  Schiz^a    pu- 

'  ,J^  "1  ^  ~'^  silla.     This  is  one  of  Na- 

J?~--i.__    *"  '    51  ture's  rarest  treasures,  to 

—      ~~^— '  whichshehasgivenbutone 

lone    spot    on    earth— in 
damp  grounds  amid  pines 
where  it  extends   a  mile 
or  two,  and  then  is  seen 
no  more.     This  little  Fern  I   have  transported 
with  the  greatest  care  to  similar-looking  spots 
miles  away,  and  given  it  to  the  care  of  Nature, 
but  she  refuses   to  recognise  any  right   to  the 
change,  and  allows  the  poor  plants  to  languish  and 
die. 

Southern  New  Jersey  has  ever  had  an  irresisti- 
ble fascination  for  the  botanist,  unequalled  by  any 
other  section  in  the  Union.  Picturesque  New 
England  with  her  charming  flowers  cannot  equal 
it  nor  the  great  plains  of  the  West :  and  even 
Florida-acknowledgedtobethe  land  of  flowers- 
must,  it  is  universally  admitted,  yield  the  palm 
to  the  Pines  of  New  Jersey. 

*  *  The  foregoing  account  of  flower  life  in  the 
American  Pine-barrens  from  Harj.i-r's  Nonthly 
will,  we  feel  sure,  be  appreciated  by  our  readers. 
The  illustrations  show  plants  beautiful  in  a  wild 
state  which  here  are  cultivated  with  but  indif- 
ferent success,  take  what  trouble  wo  may  with 
them.  Pyxidanthera,  Helonias,  and  Xerophyllum 
especially  seem  to  object  to  our  modes  of  treating 
them,  Fo  seldom  do  we  see  them  fully  developed. 
—  Ed. 
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SCILLY  ISLAND  DAFFODILS. 
I  HAVE  just  received  a  box£ul  of  DafEodils  from 
Tresco  gathered  from  the  open  ground,  and  very 
beautiful  they  are.     Mr.    Barr,  in  his   DafEodil 
book,  states  that  he  limits  his  list  of 

Tazettas  to  a  few,  which  are  either  of  special 
interest  or  decorative  value,  albeit  in  the  divi- 
sion with  yellow  perianths,  he  has  omitted  some 
of  the  most  striking.  Particularly  can  this  criti- 
cism be  applied  in  the  case  of  Konigin  Neder- 
lander — truly  a  queen  in  every  respect.  The 
iiowers  are  of  great  size  and  good  substance,  with 
elongated  perianth  divisions  of  a  beautiful  clear 
tinge  of  yellow.  The  cup  is  also  larger  than  usual 
in  this  class,  and  bright  orange  in  hue.  Sul- 
pliureus  is  a  pleasing  flower.  The  light  orange 
cup  is  so  open  as  nearly  to  touch  the  lobes  of  the 
perianth,  which  are  of  a  bright  clear  sulphur 
colour.  Prince  of  Wales  is  small,  neat,  and  worth 
cultivating.  Of  those  enumerated  by  Mr.  Barr 
the  two  best  are  Apollo  and  Jaune  Saprume.  The 
former  is  very  prolific,  there  being  invariably  a 
goodly  number  of  pedicles.  Mercurius  is  some- 
what similar,  but  differs  in  the  shape  of  the  cup, 
A  most  distinct  variety  is  Marquise  de  Westerade ; 
the  perianth  is  straw  coloured,  with  a  deeper  dyed 
channel  down  the  centre  ;  the  cup  is  a  bright 
guinea  gold.  This  is  also  very  free  flowering,  and 
it  is  curious  why  Mr.  Barr  does  not  mention  it. 

Turning  to  those  with  white  perianths,  the  most 
unmistakable  is,  of  course,  Bazelman  major,  but 
many  would  just  as  soon  look  at  Grand  Monarque, 
which  is  very  little  ioferior  in  size.  One  umbel 
contained  Hi  expanded  flowers.  The  brilliantand 
very  light  pure  yellow  of  the  cup  offers  a  great 
contrast  to  the  pure  white  evenly-set  divisions  of 
the  perianth.  Staten- General  is  a  smaller  version 
of  the  same.  Sub-albidus  deserves  wide  recogni- 
tion; the  lobes  are  elongated  and  very  much  like 
those  of  papyraceus  enlarged,  and  twist  and  twirl 
in  divers  manners.  The  cup  is  in  tint  chrome-yel- 
low. Of  those  with  darker  yellow  cups,  Don  Car- 
los and  the  true  libertus  were  perhaps  as  good  as 
any — Don  Carlos  the  larger,  but  libertus  the  more 
floriferous  ;  etjual  in  this  respect  to  gloriosus. 

Qaite  half  of  the  double  Roman  are  single 
flowers.  The  Scilly  white,  bulbs  of  which  can  be 
got  from  its  native  isle  (or  at  least  native  by  long 
residence)  very  cheaply,  is  a  peculiarly  delicate 
and  fragrant  (lower.  There  can  be  nothing  more 
worthy  of  being  forced  into  bloom  to  brighten  up 
the  winter  months  with  stainless  purity.  I  have 
previously  alluded  to  the  rich  colouring  and  great 
substance  of  La  Favorite.  It  is  hard  to  avoid 
rhapsodising  when  one  has  before  him  a  large 
bouquet — and  what  looks  prettier  i-ti.  masse  ?  But 
in  no  instance  is  there  any  exaggeration. 

Ajax  VARlETlEiS.— Mr.  Burbidge  is  right  in  as- 
signing maximus  the  premier  place.  No  Dafiodil 
has  such  a  bright  and  efliective  shade  of  yellow  or 
a  more  daintily  imbricated  lip  curve.  The  colour 
has  well  been  compared  to  newly  beaten  gold.  Of 
the  remainder,  which,  like  it,  are  unicoloured, 
major  must  be  mentioned.  A  large  fully  ex- 
panded flower  is  a  good  contrast  beside  the  other. 
The  lighter  shade  of  yellow  is  very  delicate,  and 
does  not  at  all  approach  a  washed-out  straw 
colour.  The  edge  is  not  so  deeply  indented  as  in 
tlie  case  of  maximus,  but  is  more  reflexed.  Ob- 
vallaris  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  comment. 
But  one  has  only  to  put  a  flower  of  it  beside 
maximus  to  notice  the  superior  colouring  of  the 
latter.  Of  pure  whites,  although  the  smaller 
flower,  m.iny  will  prefer  cernuus  pulcher  to  cer- 
nuas,  if  only  for  tlie  striking  arrangement  of  the 
perianth  divisions  around  the  chalice,  the  edge  of 
which  is  more  imbricated  than  the  other.  The  blooms 
which  I  had  were  almost  without  a  trace  of  prim- 
rose. Among  the  bicolor  varieties,  Emperor  is 
far  away  the  best.  The  broad,  soft,  but  bright, 
yellow  petals  are  almost  as  effective  as 
the  brilliant  stainless  yellow  of  the  tube. 
Princeps  is  far  behind  it.  Indeed  the  chief  charm 
of  Emperor  is  the  grand  arrangement  of  the 
petals.     Priuceps,  to  give  it  its  due,  however,  is  as 


prettily  edged  as  any.  Empress,  with  its  creamy 
shading  to  white  petals,  is  the  best  of  the  distinctly 
bicolor  Ajaxes.  Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  sulphur- 
white  pallidus  pra3cox.  In  the  specimens  before 
me  the  petals  and  tube  are  of  different  shades  of 
colour,  but  the  difllerence  is  so  very  slight,  that 
Parkinson's  description  may,  I  should  think,  be 
said  to  be  correct. 

Ikcompahables. — These  "earth  stars''  were 
not  so  numerously  represented  as  the  others.  Con- 
color  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  variety.  Edward 
Hart  cannot  fail  to  be  extensively  grown,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  sulphurescens  grandiflorus, 
notwithstanding  its  rather  thin  and  straw-coloured 
petals.  Those  of  Edward  Hart  are  of  a  bright 
clear  lemon  tint.  Leedsi  is  very  noticeable  from 
its  lengthened  petals  and  the  deep  orange  rim 
round  the  crimpled  tube.  Barr's  incomparabilis 
was  represented  by  three  very  pretty  types.  The 
most  beautiful  of  all  was  one  with  a  pure  white 
perianth  and  a  bright  golden  cup  about  two- fifths 
the  length  of  that  of  Empress,  than  which  it  is 
smaller.  It  was  all  the  prettier  from  being  without 
any  dark  ring  or  stain  and  is  a  very  beautiful  form 
of  albus.  Conspicuus  was  the  best  of  its  colour, 
and  is  a  large  and  brilliant  flower. 

Double  varieties  were  represented  by  three  very 
diverse  forms  of  Telamonius  plenus.  In  one  the 
cup  was  densely  filled,  but  unbroken,  tlie  perianth 
segments  being  quite  apart.  Is  this  the  double 
form  of  princeps  ?  Incomparabilis  aurantius  plenus 
is  adapted  for  forcing  even  more  than  the  Orange 
Phcenix,  and  is  the  more  delicate  flower.  To  make 
this  box  of  Daffodils  fully  representative  of  tliose 
now  in  bloom,  were  added  odorus  Campernelli,  a 
deep,  rich,  soft  yellow  flower,  and  the  peculiar 
Corbularia  citrina.  M.  C. 


LEUCOJUII  CARPATHICUM. 
In  your  editorial  comments  upon  my  notes 
(p.  185)  on  this  variety  of  the  Spring  8nowllake 
you  say  that  "  you  consider  that  it  is  only  a  twin- 
flowered  form  of  the  common  L.  vernum,  and  that 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be  considered  a  distinct 
variety  at  all,  seeing  that  L.  vernum  will  often 
bear  two  flowers  on  a  spike."  Allow  me  to  state 
the  matter  fully.  The  ordinary  L.  vernum  is 
figured  in  Curti,'  Bot.  Mag.,  pi.  46.  It  is  shown 
with  a  bulb  the  size  of  a  Hazel  Nut  and  with 
green  spots  on  the  corolla.  That  I  take  to  be  the 
standard  by  which  to  judge  the  true  L.  vernum. 
It  is  also  figured  by  Reichenbach  (Icones  Flo. 
Ger.,  pi.  804).  I  have  now  before  me  Mr.  Baker's 
MS.  notes  on  the  Leucojums  (not  published),  and 
he  states — scape  one,  rarely  two-flowered,  one  to 
two  to  a  bulb.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt 
about  this  plant. 

Leucojum  vernum  h  (the  Carpathian  Spring 
Snowtiake)  is  also  figured  in  Curtis'  Bot.  Mag.,  pi. 
11)93,  and  is  a  very  different  plant.  It  has  a  much 
larger  bulb,  larger  flowers  tipped  with  yellow 
spots  ;  it  has  shorter  leaves  and  altogether  a  dif- 
ferent habit  of  growth,  flowering  before  the  leaves 
have  attained  half  their  length.  The  description 
states,  "  This  fine  variety  of  L.  vernum  differs 
from  the  one  before  figured  (pi.  4())  not  only  in  its 
two-flowered  spathe,  but  also  in  the  colour  of  the 
spots  at  the  apex  of  the  lacini^  of  the  corolla, 
which  in  our  plant  are  yellow  and  in  the  one- 
flowered  variety  always  green.  From  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains."  Johnson's  "  Gardener's  Dic- 
tionary "  gives  the  date  of  its  introduction  to 
England  1816.  So  rare,  however,  was  the  plant, 
that  Dean  Herbert  in  his  "  Amaryllidace:c  "  (1837) 
says :  "  Erinosma  vernum,  b  ;  carpathicum  ;  Leu- 
cojum vernum,  6.  Bot.  Mag.,  1993.  Spathe  two- 
flowered,  spots  on  the  perianth  yellow.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  a  sight  of  this  plant.  I 
see  no  reason  for  confounding  it  with  the  one- 
flowered,  green-spotted  vernum." 

Mr.  Niven  (The  Garden,  1875,  Vol.  VIL, 
p.  1 5(i)  says  :  "  There  is  a  variety  known  as  car- 
pathicum which  to  my  mind  is  sufficiently  distinct 
to  rank  as  a  species.  Its  bulb  is  twice  the  size  of 
L.  vernum,  its  stature  is  considerably  greater,  and 
it  frequently  produces  its  flowers  in  pairs ;  it  is 
rare  in  cultivation."     When  I  was  studying  the 


Leucojums  last  year  this  plant  was  not  to  be  found 

in  any  nurseryman's  catalogue,  save  one,  and  from 
that  one  source  it  was  not  obtainable  in  its  true 
character.  It  was  only  by  hunting  for  it  every- 
where that  I  at  last  obtained  it. 

I  believe  there  is  now  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  plant  of  which  I  forwarded 
examples  to  you.  Mr.  Baker  has  also  had  speci- 
mens of  it,  and  it  has  been  shown  by  him  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society.  We  have  at' 
least  200  bulbs  of  it  in  bloom  here,  and  a  great 
many  also  of  the  ordinary  L.  vernum.  When  thus 
growing  side  by  side  there  is  a  very  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  two  plants,  L.  carpathicum  being 
much  more  floriferous  and  in  every  way  superior. 
It  is  quite  true  that  it  is  now  found  to  be  plenti- 
ful. The  difference  between  the  two  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  overlooked,  so  that  the  bulbs 
got  m'.xed  in  nursery  gardens  and  all  classed  as  L. 
vernum.  This  was  particularly  the  case  at  the 
Newton  Nurseries,  where  L.  carpathicum  was 
in  plenty,  quite  unknown  to  Messrs.  Dicksons 
until  I  pointed  it  out  to  them.  It  is  the 
same  with  imported  bulbs.  A  good  many  of 
the  twin-flowered  yellow-spotted  variety  are 
amongst  them.  It  is  also  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  cross  varieties  occur  through  seeding,  and  that 
the  green-spotted  form  is  more  frequently  two- 
flowered  than  formerly.  We  have  two  clumps  of 
this  sort  selected  from  the  rest  which  are  exactly 
like  carpathicum,  but  with  green  spots.  These 
we  take  to  be  cross  varieties  as  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  goes.  The  bulbs  obtained  from 
Northumberland,  are  we  believe,  the  true  plant,  as 
they  have  grown  alone  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  they  agree  in  every  particular  with  the  old 
descriptions.  In  this  variety  there  are  frequently 
two  scapes  from  one  bulb,  one  of  which  is  twin- 
Bowered  and  the  other  single.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  we  are  merely  indentifying  and  separating 
an  old  well-marked  variety,  and  that  the  plant 
under  consideration  fulfils  all  the  conditions.  Mr. 
Leo  Orindon,  the  author  of  "  Garden  Botany,"  was 
here  this  afternoon,  when  we  took  up  bulbs  of  L. 
vernum  and  carpathicum,  which  he  critically 
examined  and  compared  with  the  above  cited  de- 
scription. He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
plants  were  correctly  named,  and  that  the  varieties 
were  distinct  in  bulb,  leaf,  and  flower,  as  well  as 
in  habit  and  floral  effect.  I  strongly  advise  all 
lovers  of  early  spring  flowers  to  secure  a  good 
supply  of  tlie  Carpathian  Snowflake. 

Brockhurst,  Diilsbury.  Wjl.  Bkockbask. 


SPRING  FLOWER  NOTES. 

Saxifraga  Burseriana. — This  is  stated  in 
The  Garden  (p.  113)  to  be  in  flower  in  frames  at 
Chiswick.  I  have  found  it  do  better  planted  out- 
of-doors  in  the  open  ground  without  any  protec- 
tion. We  have  two  plants  in  the  rock  garden, 
where  they  have  flowered  two  winters.  The  major 
form  opened  its  flowers  this  year  about  the  middle 
of  January  ;  after  12°  of  frost  they  were  still  fresh 
and  beautiful.  The  ordinary  form  did  not  open 
its  flowers  till  a  month  later — that  is,  about  the 
middle  of  February.  I  am  unable  to  say  whether 
there  are  two  distinct  types  of  this  Saxifrage  or 
not.  The  late-flowering  plant  was  sent  to  us  from 
Chiswick ;  the  major  form  came  from  the  York 
Nurseries.  I  saw  a  batch  of  it  in  flower  there,  the 
major  form  and  the  ordinary  type  together.  Our 
plants  have  this  habit  of  early  and  late  flowering  ; 
they  have  done  so  for  several  years. 

Anemone  blanda.— This  is  a  charming  com- 
panion to  the  late-flowering  form  of  Saxifraga 
Burseriana.  It  is  now  (February  25)  in  full 
beauty.  No  other  Anemone  is  anything  like  so 
early  as  this.  A.  apennina  is  quite  a  month  or 
sis  weeks  later.  The  briUiant  A.  fulgens  is  show- 
ing its  flower-buds,  but  none  will  open  for  a  week 
or  two.  Every  garden  should  have  a  patch  or  two 
of  Anemone  blanda. 

Narcissus  monophyllus.— This  is  stated  to 
have  been  sent  by  Mr.  Kingsmill,  and  seems  to 
have  been  grown  in  the  open  ground,  the  flowers 
having  been  exposed  to  twenty- four  hours'  rain. 
Am  I  right  in  tUs  supposition  ?   I  find  it  difliculb 
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to  grow  cultivated  in  pots.  I  bought  sixty  bulbs 
of  it  in  the  autumn  of  1882.  Most  of  them  had 
been  imported  direct  from  Algiers,  and  they  were 
expected  to  flower  well  at  least  the  second  sea- 
son. They  did  not  do  so.  Oar  first  flowers  have  just 
opened ;  there  are  two  of  them  only  ;  very  pretty 
they  are,  but  it  seems  a  good  deal  of  capital  to 
invest  and  much  labour  expended  for  very  small 
results.  The  plants  grow  well  during  winter, 
spring,  and  early  summer.  When  they  die  down, 
we  withhold  water  and  place  the  pots  containing 
the  bulbs  in  the  sun.  They  receive  little  water 
until  they  start  to  grow  again.  Would  any  suc- 
cessful cultivator  say  how  they  ought  to  be  treated  ? 
We  are  very  successful  with  N.  Bulbocodium  under 
the  same  conditions. 

Leonticb  altaica  is  in  flower  on  our  rock- 
work,  a  simple  little  plant  with  tiny  trusses 
of  small  pale  yellow  flowers— interesting  perhaps 
to  the  botanist,  but  of  little  value  as  a  garden 
flower. 

Cyclamens. — The  most  brilliant  plant  in  our 
rock  garden  was  a  clump  of  five  or  six  corms  of 
Cyclamen  Coum.  They  formed  a  mass  of  bloom 
early  in  January  and  are  still  beautiful.  The 
plants  are  sheltered  from  the  north  winds  by  a 
large  stone,  which  parMy  overhangs  the  plants. 
Three  weeks  ago  there  was  quite  two  score  of 
fresh  blooms  open  at  one  time. 

Also  well  sheltered  from  the  north  and  open 
to  the  south-west  is  our  clump  of  Iris  reticulata. 
The  first  flowers  opened  about  February  9 ;  they 
stand  up  bravely  against  the  north  winds,  owing 
to  the  sheltered,  yet  sunny,  nook  they  are  planted 
in. 

I  may  remark,  en  2>cissant,  that  the  best  position 
for  Oolchicum  speciosum  is  in  one  of  these  sunny 
nooks.  The  bank  slopes  upwards  to  the  north  at 
an  angle  of  say  45°.  The  space  where  the  bulbs 
are  planted  is  cut  out  of  the  bank  in  the  form  of  a 
step.  Spring  flowerj  are  now  abundant.  Various 
species  of  Scillas,  also  Leucojum  vernum,  are 
beautifully  in  flower,  and  all  the  Snowdrops  ; 
Primroses  are  also  in  great  abundance. 

J.  Douglas. 


BULBS  AND  BULB  PLANTING. 
LiLlUM  atjratum  often  dies  in  a  provoking  way, 
the  cause  of  which  long  puzzled  many  of  us,  but 
it  seems  to  be  decided  now,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
some,  that  it  is  a  fungus,  while  others  think  this 
only  follows  the  disease  instead  of  bringing  it 
about.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
there  is  a  fungus  on  many  of  the  bulbs  when  un- 
packed, and  that  few  escape  having  some  portion 
of  their  scales  deca}'ed.  No  doubt  a  good  deal  of 
this  arises  from  bruises,  and  after  being  shut  up 
In  boxes,  mould  or  fungus  generates  and  spreads 
rapidly,  and  if  not  soon  arrested  spoils  the  bulbs. 
The  way  to  treat  such  bulbs  when  received,  as  well 
as  any  liome-grown  ones  showing  the  same  symp- 
toms, is  to  carefully  scrape  and  clean  the  soft  de- 
caying parts  away,  then  dust  with  powdered  char- 
coal and  lime,  which  will  absorb  the  moisture  and 
help  to  heal  up  the  wounds.  The  bulbs  will  then 
be  ready  for  planting  or  potting,  and  in  either 
case  they  should  be  sprinkled  with  sharp  sand, 
which  will  run  in  between  the  scales  and  assist 
in  keeping  them  clean  and  healthy  by  draining  off 
the  water  that  would  otherwise  lodge  about  them 
and  admitting  more  air.  If  potted,  the  soil  ought 
to  be  in  a  moist  state,  and  no  water  should  be 
given  till  the  plants  have  made  some  growth  and 
formed  plenty  of  fresh  roots. 

Although  late  now  to  plant  dry  bulbs  of  Hya- 
cinths, this  is  a  good  time  for  buying  up  cheap 
any  that  have  been  left  over,  which  may  be  used 
for  putting  in  shrubbery  borders  or  .along  the 
sides  of  pleasure-ground  walks,  positions  for  which 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips  are  well  adapted,  and  where 
they  make  a  fine  show.  Those  that  have  been 
forced  should  also  be  saved  for  the  same  purpose, 
but  as  the  leaves  are  yet  tender  they  should  not 
be  turned  out  at  once,  but  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
or  pit  to  harden  for  a  week  or  two,  after  which 
they  should  be  planted  without  disturbing  the 
balls.    Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Narcissi,  and  Ane- 


mones do  well  under  deciduous  trees,  places  which, 
in  the  case  of  lawns  and  pleasure  grounds,  should 
be  reserved  for  these  bulbs,  as  the  plants  look  more 
at  home  in  such  situations  than  anywhere  else. 
The  best  way  of  planting  is  to   have  different 
kinds  of  bulbs  under  separate  trees,  instead  of 
being  grouped  indiscriminately  together,  as  such 
plants  look  more  natural  in  masses  of  one  sort. 
The  Grass  ought  not  to  be  cut  till  the  tops  of  the 
bulbs  ripen  and  die  away,  but  if  it  appears  likely 
to  smother  or  injure  them,  it  should  be  pulled  off 
round  the  plants,  so  as  to  let  light  and  air  to  the 
foliage.     In  planting,  in  order  to  give  the  bulbs  a 
good  chance,  it  is  necessary  to  dig  fair-sized  holes 
and  fill  them  with  fresh  soil,  which  may  be  done, 
if  care  be  taken,  without  injuring  the  roots  of  the 
trees.  For  early  blooming  it  is  time  a  portion  of  the 
stock  of  Gladioli  was  in,  and  if  these  are  planted  in 
borders,  the  way  in  which  they  look  best  is  in  clumps 
of  threes  placed  triangularly  at  about  G  inches 
apart.     In  order  to  prepare  for  them,  break  up  the 
ground  in  which  they  are  to  go  and  place  in  it, 
well  down,  some  thoroughly  rotted  manure,  which 
should  be  well  mixed  up  with  the  soil  below, 
where  the  plants  will  find  it  when  they  most  need 
it,  viz.,  at  the  time  of  making  their  growth  and 
sending  up  their  fine  spikes  of  bloom.  The  proper 
depth  at  which  to  put  the  corms  is  about  6  inches, 
and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  surround  them  with  a 
handful  of  sharp  sand,  which  keeps  the  wet  soil 
from  coming  in  immediate  contact  with  the  bulbs 
and  prevents  them  from  rotting.    Ixias,  Sparaxis, 
Babianas,   and    Tritonias    require    a    dry,   warm 
border,  that  is,  one  sheltered  by  being  close  under 
a  wall  facing  the  south,  a  position  in  which,  if  the 
border  is  drained  and  prepared,  they  do  well.  The 
soil  which  they  like  best  is  that  which  is  rich  and 
sharp  by  having  plenty  of  sand  worked  into  it, 
and  in  winter  it  is  advisable  to  mulch  with  sifted 
leaf-soil  to  keep  out  the  frost. 

The  same  kind  of  situation  also  suits  Belladonna 
Lilies,  but  where  they  do  best  is  close  along  the 
front  of  a  plant  stove  or  greenhouse,  where  the 
soil  becomes  a  little  warmed  by  the  pipes,  and 
when  so  favoured  they  Increase  rapidly  and  flower 
with  the  greatest  of  freedom.  Although  a  little 
late,  it  is  still  a  good  time  to  plant  these  Lilies, 
which  should  be  put  in  6  inches  deep  and  have  the 
surface  of  the  ground  covered  with  sifted  leaves 
or  Cocoa-nut  fibre  to  protect  them  from  cold. 

S.  D. 


Aponogeton  dietachyon.  —  No  doiibt 
Mr.  Milne- Redhead's  ponds  are  infested  with 
mice.  I  have  watched  and  seen  them  often  dive 
to  the  bottom,  gnaw  away  the  stalks  of  Apono- 
getons,  and  carry  off  the  bulbous  roots.  VVire 
netting,  unless  of  very  fine  mesh,  is  no  protection. 
A  little  white  arsenic  mixed  with  parboiled  rice 
will  probably  clear  them.  It  should  be  laid  in 
stiff  rolls  of  paper  open  at  both  ends  and  fas- 
tened to  the  ground  ;  any  other  tube  of  snflacient 
calibre  for  the  mice  to  enter  will  do.  This  is  a 
necessary  precaution  as  a  protection  to  birds  and 
pets.  This  plant  is  quite  a  pest  here.  It  has  a 
pond  to  itself,  and  is  carefully  excluded  from  the 
others. — J.  M. 

Saxifraga  Burseriana.  —  What  a  little 
beauty  this  is  !  Mr.  Barron  has  had  it  in  charm- 
ing condition  at  the  Chiswick  Garden  in  pots- 
interesting  little  tufts  covered  with  large  white 
flowers.  It  is  the  earliest  of  all  the  white  Saxi- 
frages, and  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  genus.  The  growth  is  of  the  most  compact 
character,  and  the  leaves  of  a  slightly  silvery  hue. 
The  flowers  are  singularly  large  for  a  Saxifrage 
and  pure  white,  borne  on  scarlet  stalks.  This  must 
be  a  delightful  and  most  useful  plant  on  rock- 
work,  while  for  pots,  cultivated  in  a  cold  frame  for 
flowering  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is  invalu- 
able. It  simply  requires  to  be  known  to  be  ap- 
preciated. S.  valdensis,  also  white-flowered,  but 
much  later,  may  be  mentioned  with  it  on  account 
of  its  dense  rigid  tufts,  which  in  spring  are  quite 
silvery.  The  pretty  S.  oppositifolia  must  not  be 
overlooked.  It  is  difiicult  to  say  too  much  in 
praise  of  it,  especially  for  planting  on  the  ledges 
and  slopes  of  rockwork,  where,  when  established, 


it  forms  masses  of  brilliant  purplish  rose-coloured 
flowers  quite  early  in  the  season.  Plants  of  each 
of  the  foregoing  will  grow  and  flower  freely  in  the 
smallest  of  pots. — K.  D. 

Clove  Carnations. — By  way  of  supple- 
menting "  K.  D.'s  "  notice  of  these  popular  flowers, 
permit  me  to  name  a  few  varieties  which  are  alike 
prolific  of  flower  and  grass,  and  so  robust  in  habit 
that  they  flourish  equally  in  the  bed  or  under  pot 
culture:  Crimson,  ruby-crimson,  or  maroon  of 
varying  shades — Landie  Dinmont,  Dora,  Ernest 
Wilkins,  Ida,  Mary,  Little  Harry  Bertram  ;  rose 
or  pink — Dot,  Euphrosyne,  Mrs.  Southgate,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Medhurst,  Mrs,  Welton ;  purple  and  purple- 
maroon—  Arethusa,  John  Southgate,  Mauve  Perfec- 
tion, Neptune;  rosy  salmon — Mrs.  Dodwell ;  scarlet 
—  Cardinal,  Cinto  d'Orion  ;  white — Bride,  Susan 
Askey ,  Virgo,  W.  P.  Milner ;  yellow — Florence,  King 
of  Yellows.  Some  of  theseareof  recent  introduction, 
but  they  are  not  expensive.  Florence  and  Mrs. 
Dodwell  I  consider  the  two  best  selfs  existing. — 
JoSEPJi  Lakix,  Temple  Con-ley,  Oj-vh. 

Iris  reticulata  out  of  doors.— I  men- 
tioned the  other  day  that  I  failed  to  succeed  in 
growing  this  beautiful  harbinger  of  the  spring 
out  of  doors.  The  following  note,  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Burbidge,  shows  how  success  can 
be  wooed  and  won  :  "  I  am  acquainted  with  two 
varieties  of  this  Iris,  I.  r.  coerulea  and  I.  r.  Kre- 
lagei,  and  find  them  to  do  admirably  in  a  sunny 
border.  On  cold  soils  make  a  hole  2  feet  deep,  put 
in  a  foot  of  crocks,  brick-bats,  or  other  drainage, 
over  that  a  sod  of  peat,  and  tlien  fill  up  the  hole 
with  coarse  sand,  in  which  plant  the  roots  in  July 
or  August,  say  9  inches  deep.  Thus  planted,  I 
never  knew  this  Iris  to  fail.  In  pots  the  bulbs 
soon  lose  their  vigour."  I  am  sure  those,  like  the 
writer,  who  prefer  to  grow  this  and  similar  flowers 
in  the  open  air  to  coddling  them  in  frames  or 
pots  will  feel  grateful  for  these  instructions. — 
W.  J.  M.,  Clonmel. 

Anemones,  though  blooming  less  freely 
during  the  winter  than  usual,  are  now  throwing 
up  flowers  in  great  abundance,  and  a  big  bed  is 
fast  becoming  aglow  with  rich  scarlets,  blues,  and 
other  colours.  That  the  plants  bloomed  less  than 
usual  during  the  winter,  especially  as  the  winter 
was  so  open,  must  be  attributed  to  the  long 
drought  of  the  previous  summer  and  autumn, 
which  prevented  that  deep  roothold  the  tubers 
make  as  a  rule  in  the  autumn,  and  their  conse- 
quent upward  growth.  The  same  results  are  seen 
in  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  and  similar  spring 
flowers  where  the  drought  was  more  than  usually 
evident.  The  recent  rains  have  now  given  a  re- 
markable impetus  to  the  rooting  of  these  things  ; 
indeed,  all  kinds  of  plants  are  feeling  the  benefit 
of  the  much-needed  moisture,  and  are  making 
root  rapidly.  Because  of  this  action  many  plants 
may  bloom  later  than  usual,  but  they  will  doubt- 
lets  presently  bloom  all  the  more  profusely. — A.  D. 

A  shot  silk  flower— If  I  wished  to  supply 
an  English  name  for  that  pretty  spring-flowering 
plant  generally  defined  as  Pulmonaria  sacchar- 
ata  grandiflora,  I  should  term  it  the  Shot-silk 
Flower.  The  blooms  open  of  a  pleasing  blue  tint 
and  turn  to  red  as  they  age,  so  that  whilst  some 
flowers  are  red  and  others  blue,  others  again  are 
in  that  peculiar  stage  which  so  resembles  shot 
silk,  that  it  is  diSicult  to  say  whether  the  ground 
is  red  shaded  with  blue  or  rice  versa.  This  form  of 
Pulmonaria  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  service- 
able of  its  class.  I  use  it  for  the  formation  of 
an  edging  to  a  broad  roadway,  and  although  in 
winter  it  gives  no  great  effect,  yet  its  defects 
so  far  are  of  short  duration.  Already  the  flower- 
stems  are  coming  up  profusely,  and  a  more  lovely 
spring  flower,  especially  such  an  early  one,  can 
hardly  be  found.  As  soon  as  the  bloom  is  over,  up 
will  come  the  beautiful  marbled  leafage,  and  then 
for  some  eight  months  a  more  striking  or  useful 
hardy  foliage  plant  can  hardly  be  conceived.  For 
the  margining  of  big  beds  in  which  subtropical  or, 
indeed,  any  kinds  of  strong-growing  plants  are 
planted,  a  better  edging  can  hardy  be  desired  or 
one  more  in  keeping  with  the  surroundings. — 
A.  D. 
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Chlonodoxa  Luclllse  — It  was,  I  think, 
"J.  S.  W. '  who  stated  in  The  Garden  last  year 
that  he  could  see  nothing  in  this  plant  to  go  into 
ecstacies  of  delight  about,  as  some  people  had 
done,  and  I  myself  fail  to  see  in  what  way  it  is 
superior  to  Scilla  sibirica.  Some  inventive  genius 
also  called  it  the  Glory  of  the  Snow,  but  I  cannot 
see  in  what  way  it  deserves  to  be  associated  with 
snow  more  than  many  other  early  spring  flowers, 
which  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  see  peeping 
through  the  snow  early  in  the  year. — J.  C.  C. 

Single  Dahlias  from  seed.  The  sport- 
ing character  of  single  Dahlias  was  well  illus- 
trated here  last  summer.  In  1883  a  solitary  plant 
stood  in  the  herbaceous  border  and  seeded  freely, 
scattering  its  seeds  on  the  ground  in  all  directions. 
Last  summer  they  produced  plants,  and  those  that 
escaped  being  cut  up  by  the  hoe  had  flowers  of  the 
following  distinct  colours,  viz.,  white,  yellow, 
lilac,  and  crimson.  The  parent  variety  had  pale 
red  flowers,  and  no  other  single  Dahlia  stood  near 
it.  This  shows  that  single  Dahlias  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  reproduce  themselves  true  from 
seeds. — J.  C.  C. 

Old  tree  roots  in  lawns.— In  forming 
lawns  or  Grass  plots,  nothing  is  more  important 
than  seeing  to  the  removal  of  old  tree  roots  and 
stumps.  If  this  is  not  done,  they  will  give  much 
trouble  in  years  to  come.  I  could  point  to  lawns 
made  thirty  years  ago,  on  ground  where  trees  had 
previously  grown,  that  are  yet  constantly  subsid- 
ing in  parts  where  old  roots  have  not  been 
thoroughly  dug  out,  sometimes  sinking  quite  sud- 
denly, and  leaving  a  hole  sufficiently  deep  and 
awkward  to  break  a  horde's  leg  if  it  happened  to 
get  into  it.  Old  roots  decay  very  slowly,  but  when 
they  finally  give  way  they  drop  and  leave  a  hole 
or  hollow  which  spoils  the  lawn,  and  it  has  to  be 
filled  up  with  fresh  soil,  causing  a  "  spot  '  on  the 
place,  owing  to  its  being  greener  than  the  rest 
of  the  sward.  Another  consequence  of  leaving 
old  roots  are  the  masses  of  offensive  fungi  which 
they  produce  annually,  and  which  persist  in 
coming  up  as  long  as  the  spawn  is  there.  In 
making  lawns,  therefore,  at  this  season,  remove 
every  bit  of  wood  thicker  than  once's  finger,  and 
do  not  bury  the  chips,  as  is  usually  done. — S.  W. 

Gazania  splendens. — This, once  a  favourite 
in  our  flower  gardens,  is  now  seldom  seen  any- 
where in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country,  except 
in  a  few  cases  where  its  beauty  and  usefulness  are 
still  appreciated.  In  the  north  of  England  and 
Scotland  it  is  yet  a  favourite.  In  September  last 
it  was  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  well-furnished 
flower  garden  at  Hopetoun  House,  Queensterry, 
■where  Mr.  Muir  uses  it  somewhat  largely  and  with 
excellent  effect.  It  seems  to  possess  or  exhibit 
one  peculiarity,  namely,  that  during  dull  weather 
in  July  and  August  the  flowers  close  up;  they  open 
again  immediately  the  atmosphere  clears,  but  in 
September  and  onwards,  so  soon  as  moist,  dull 
weather  sets  in  for  a  time,  the  flowers  do  not  close 
as  they  did  earlier  in  the  season,  but  remain  open. 
In  addition,  this  Gazania  has  these  good  qualities : 
It  is  a  plant  of  the  most  easy  culture,  being  dwarf 
and  compact  in  habit,  abundant  and  long  con- 
tinued in  bloom,  and  being  of  close  growth  may 
be  used  for  carpet  purposes  in  large  beds.  It  is 
easily  propagated  also.  Some  who  use  it  strike 
cuttings  in  autumn  and  spring  both,  and  the  tops 
of  the  autumn-struck  plants  are  often  taken  off 
and  struck  in  heat  in  spring,  and  it  is  generally 
considered  they  make  the  best  plants  for  bedding 
purposes.  It  should  have  a  rich  soil.  It  was  at 
one  time  supposed  that  if  planted  in  a  poor  soil  it 
would  bloom  more  abundantly,  but  such  is  not  the 
case. — R.  D. 

Phlox  Drummondi — Those  who  remember 
this  plant,  with  its  rather  coarse,  straggling  habit 
and  generally  purplish-coloured  flowers,  about 
twenty-five  years  ago  or  more,  will  hardly  recog- 
nise the  same  plant  in  the  modern  varieties  now 
grown.  The  beauty  and  usefulness  of  this  Phlox 
are  not  half  so  well  known  as  they  should  be. 
Now  when  the  season  has  arrived  for  the  sowing 
of  flower  seeds,  I  recommend  all  flower  gardeners 
to  procure  it,  especially  amateurs,  who  will  find  it 


an  exceedingly  easy  plant  to  grow.  So  far  as  my 
experience  with  it  goes,  it  grows  and  flower.-?  in 
any  soil  and  situation,  flowering  both  long  and 
well,  but  it  is  in  light  soils  and  warm  situations 
that  it  is  most  effective.  Last  summer  I  saw  it  in 
a  garden  close  to  the  seaside,  in  Lancashire,  and 
it  was,  without  exception,  the  most  effective  sub- 
ject there,  the  plants  being  dwarf  and  one  mass  of 
brilliant  flower.  I  know  of  no  other  annual  that 
so  well  takes  the  place  of  a  bedding  plant,  blooms 
so  freely,  and  produces  such  a  variety  of  rich 
shades  of  the  most  intense  crimson  up  to  pure 
white,  with  all  shades  of  red,  lilac,  and  purple 
between.  Quite  a  host  of  rich  colours  might  be 
procured  from  the 
plant  by  careful  se- 
lection from  seed  or 
cuttings.  I  have  not 
propagated  it  much 
from  cuttings,  like 
the  Verbena,  but 
those  who  have  tell 
me  that  if  the  cut- 
tings are  rooted  in 
July  or  early  in  Au- 
gust they  keep  well 
over  the  winter,  and 
flower  even  better 
than  seedlings.  The 
last  are  more  easily 
raised.  If  the  seed 
be  sown  in  a  shallow 
box  of  light  soil 
now  and  the  plants 
kept  in  a  green  - 
house  or  cold  pit  after 


England  would  do.     To  me  this  photograph  comes 
as  a  revelation,  and  as  I  have  two  healthy  young 
plants  of  this  Ranunculus  growing  in  a  cool  Or- 
chid house,  I  shall  alter  the  treatment  to  which 
they  have  been  hitherto  subjected  to  one  which 
will  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  conditions  under 
which  these  photographed  plants   appear  to   be 
growing.     Full  sized  plants  of  this  Ranunculus 
have  erect  peltate  deep  green  leaves,  reminding 
one  of  the  Nelumbiums,  and  tall  flower-stalks, 
bearing  as  many  as  twelve  flowers,  which  are  4 
inches   in  diameter  and  a  pure  dazzling  white. 
The  height  of  the  leaves  is  from  2  feet  to  -4  feet, 
the  stalk  being  stout,  and  the  orbicular  concave 
leaf-blade  is  1.5  inches  in  diameter  and  of  a  lea- 
thery texture.     Sir  Joseph  Hooker  says  this  is  the 
most  noble  species  of  the  genus,  and,  looking  at 
the  above    description,   there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  must  be  so.     If  we  can  but  hit  upon  the 
right  treatment  for  this   beautiful  and  distinct 
plant,  there  is  ever}-  reason  for  believing  that  it 
will  prove  hardy  with  us.     Some  of  our  New  Zea- 
land friends  could  no  doubt  give  us  some  useful 
hints  on  the  management  of  a  plant  which  is  ap- 
parently with  them  a   garden  favourite,  thriving 
well  without  any  special  attention.     A  correspon- 
dent writing  for  a  contemporary  sends  from  New 
Zealand  the  following  interesting  note  respecting 
this  Ranunculus ;  "The  first  of  these  plants  (K. 
Lyalli)  was  brought  to  Dunedin  from  the  Mac- 
Andrew  range  of  mountains,  altitude  ."300  feet, 
just   seventeen     years    ago.      It    is     found    in 
different  parts  of    the  province   of    Otago,    on 
mountain    tops    over    2000    feet    in    elevation, 
and    passes    among    the    settlers   as   the   Shep- 
herd's    Lily.      It    is    also    plentiful    on    Mount 
Cook,  and  is  called   Mount  Cook   Lily   by 
the   residents  around.     Mr.   Purdie  (of  the 
New  Zealand   University  tiardens)  has  suc- 
ceeded in    producing    the    finest    specimen 


Stud  Flower  (Ilelouias  biUlata)     See  p.  209 


they  are  fairly  in  growth,  they  will  do  well  for  plant- 
ing out  in  May  and  June,  the  plants  being  singled 
out  in  little  bunches  for  planting.  They  grow  away 
quickly  and  are  soon  in  flower.  A  too  rich  soil, 
especially  in  a  cool  climate,  does  not  suit  this 
Phlox,  because  it  encourages  a  too  rank  growth, 
and  the  flowers  are  then  ftw.  To  flower  well  the 
plants  should  not  grow  above  a  foot  high,  and 
they  should  be  pegged  down  like  Verbenas  early 
in  the  season. — J.  S.  \V. 


RANUNCULUS  LYALLI. 

A  PHOTOGRAPH  now  before  me  of  a  large  group  of 
this  plant  in  a  garden  in  Christchurch,  New  Zea- 
land, shows  the  large  size  and  peculiar  form  of 
leaf  and  the  flower-beauty  of  this  distinct  Ranun- 
culus. It  also  shows  that  there  has  been  some 
error  started  here  by  someone  at  the  time  this 
plant  was  first  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch, 
now  about  seven  years  ago.  We  were  told  that 
the  plant  was  an  aquatic  and  required  shade. 
Messrs.  Veitch  treated  their  plants  in  accordance 
with  these  instructions,  and  lost  them.  Now  the 
group  represented  in  this  photograph  is  appa- 
rently growing  in  an  ordinary  border  with  a  path 
along  its  front  and  a  board-fence  at  the  back. 
Possibly  this  fence  is  intended  to  afford  shade  to 
the  Ranunculus,  but  in  respect  to  moisture  the 
position  does  not  appear  to  afford  any  more  than 
an  ordinary  garden  border  in  a  shaded  comer  in 


I  have  ever  seen,  and  it  is  peculiar  from  the 
size  of  the  flowers  (nearly  4  inches  in  diameter), 
their  semi-double  character,  the  form  and  sub- 
stance of  each  individual  petal,  the  number  on  the 
stalk,  and  the  colour,  which  is  a  dazzling  white. 
The  plant  is  deficient  only  in  the  number  and  size 
of  its  peltate  leaves.  It  is  a  remarkable  sight  to 
see  this  plant  growing  in  its  native  habitat  in 
patches  away  up  amidst  the  snows  of  winter, 
almost  the  only  representative  of  vegetation — at 
least,  such  was  the  case  when  I  first  got  it." 

We  want  information  yet  as  to  whether  these 
mountain  plants  grow  in  moist  or  comparatively 
dry  places,  and  whether  they  are  sheltered  from 
the  sun  by  overhanging  rocks,  cr  are  exposed  to 
full  sunshine ;  also  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which 
their  roots  find  nourishment.  Particulars  on  these 
points  would  be  specially  valuable  to  the  few 
English  cultivators  who  have  young  plants  of  this 
Ranunculus.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  seed- 
ling leaves  are  not  peltate,  but  cordate,  with  a 
sinus  down  to  the  leaf-stalk.  Our  two  seedlings 
are  now  developing  leaves  with  only  a  slight 
sinus,  and  no  doubt  the  leaves  will  ultimately 
come  distinctly  peltate.  Possibly  some  who  have 
seeds  of  this  plant  will  be  glad  to  know  of  this 
character  in  the  seedlings,  which  might  otherwise 
lead  them  to  suspect  that  their  seedlings  were  not 
of  the  right  plant.  Out  of  a  pot  of  seeds — about 
100— we  got  but  two  plants,  which  appeared  above 
the  soil  ten  months  after  date  of  sowing.    A  few 
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weeds  came  up  in  the  seed  pot  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Ranunculuses,  and  it  was  by 
the  luckiest  chance  that  the  man  in  charge  o£  the 
house  was  prevented  from  pulling  them  out  as 
weeds.  He  had  been  watching  for  peltate  foliage, 
and  seeing  that  these  seedlings  were  exactly  like 
the  young  leaves  of  a  common  Ranunculus 
which  often  comes  up  in  the  soil,  he  concluded 
that  they  must  be  weeds.— Moral,  don't  try  to 
separate  the  Wheat  from  the  Tares  till  it  is  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  them.  B. 


Kitchen   Garden. 

SHALLOTS. 
Few  vegetables  are  more  neglected  in  private  gar- 
dens than  Shallots,  though  few  are  more  valuable. 
There  are  no  uses  to  which  Onions  can  be  put  for 
which  Shallots  may  not  be  substituted  with  advan- 
tage. By  many  they  are 
considered  to  be  even  su- 
perior to  the  Onion  in 
flavour,  and  they  keep 
better  after  being  stored. 
As  a  pickle  they  will  be 
found  equal  to  any 
Onion.  Where  the  ob- 
ject i<;  quantity.  Onions 
may  beat  Shallots  ;  but 
if  flavour  be  what  is 
most  regarded.  Shallots 
will  be  preferred.  Their 
cultivation  is  by  no 
means  difficult ;  dress 
the  ground  heavily  with 
rotten  stable  manure, 
digging  it  deeply  and 
mixing  the  manure  well 
with  the  soil;  then  firm 
it  well  by  treading  it  with 
the  feet,  and  rake  it 
level.  Procure  strong 
bulbs  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  embryo  offsets  at- 
tached to  them.  Stretch 
a  line,  and  plant  with 
a  dibber  0  inches  from 
bulb  to  bulb  and  i  inches 
deep,  allowing  between 
the  rows  from  12  inches 
to  1")  inches.  When  once 
planted  they  require  no 
further  attention  be- 
yond keeping  the  ground 
free  from  weeds  and  the 
surface  open,  which  will 
be  found  to  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  crop. 
When  the  leaves  turn 
yellow  and  die  down, 
the  crop  is  ready  to  be 
harvested  ;  dig  the  bulbs 
up  with  a  small  fork, 
put  them  into  a  basket, 
and  place  them  in  an  outhouse  or  open  shed  to 
dry.  When  perfectly  dry,  which  may  be  hastened 
by  spreading  them  out  thinly  and  turning  them 
over  several  times,  they  should  be  freed  from  soil, 
and  all  loose  offsets  should  be  removed.  TIse  first 
those  bulbs  to  which  the  fewest  offsets  are 
attached,  and  lay  the  others  in  the  seed  room. 
Towards  autumn  or  early  in  the  spring  the  latter 
may  be  planted ;  some  prefer  autumn  planting, 
and  I  agree  with  them,  as  the  bulbs  have  plenty 
of  time  to  root  well  before  they  show  signs  of 
producing  green  tops.  When  planted  late  in  spring 
i.e.,  when  the  bulbs  show  signs  of  growth,  they 
form  tops  before  the  roots  get  established,  and  the 
produce  is  often  smaller  than  that  from  autumn- 
planted  ones.  I  have  known  one  pound  of  bulbs 
produce  from  six  to  seven  pounds  of  good  sound 
produce.  Wm.  Curistison. 

Hoiiiewood. 


I  was  struck  with  the  quantity  of  Mushrooms 
which  I  saw  there.  We  know  that  success  in 
Mushroom  culture  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  quality  of  the  spawn  used,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Evans,  who  is  gardener  at  Lythe  Hill,  in- 
formed me  that  he  purchased  his  spawn  from  two 
different  (but  both  very  old)  firms,  and  which  of 
the  two  kinds  is  producing  the  best  crop  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say.  There  are  two  beds  in  the 
Mushroom  cellar,  each  20  feet  by  G  feet  in  full 
bearing,  each  bed  being  spawned  with  a  different 
kind  of  spawn.  There  are  also  two  others  of  the 
same  size  from  which  several  dishes  could  now  be 
gathered,  and  which  have  been  in  bearing  from 
two  to  three  months.  In  the  Mushroom  house, 
which  is  on  the  rack  system,  there  are  two  beds 
16  feet  by  4  feet  in  full  bearing,  and  others  are 
coming  on  for  succession.  Outside,  in  the 
shrubbery,  with  just  a  covering  of  Fern  under  gal- 
vanised sheeting  fixed  to  a  gable,  is  a  bed  22 


"  Veronica  "  among  the  rest  —  by  the  spring  of 
1880.  Would  it  not  be  an  encouragement  to  do 
so  if  at  some  horticultural  shows  prizes  were 
offered  for  the  best  basket  of  Lactarios  deliciosus, 
Chantarelle,  or  other  kinds  grown  at  home  and  not 
gathered  wild  ?— F.  H.  G. 


Mushrooms  at  Lythe  Hill.— Mushroom 
spawn  would  appear  to  be  unusually  prolific  this 
year  if  we  may  judge  by  what  I  saw  while  on  a  visit 
to  Mr.  Hodson's  garden  at  Lythe  Hill,  Haslemere. 


Goldeu  L'lub  (Oroutium  aqiiaticum).    See  p.  209. 

feet  long  by  G  feet  wide,  on  which  are  some  Mush- 
rooms 8  inches  in  diameter.  This  bed  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  clusters  in  various  stages  of 
growth.  Mr.  Evans  remarked  that,  although  he 
has  always  had  good  crops,  he  has  not  before  had 
them  come  in  such  clusters  as  they  are  now 
doing,  these  consisting,  in  numerous  cases,  of  from 
twelve  to  eighteen   Mushrooms  fit  for  use. — J.  W. 


Edible  fungi. — I  agree  with  "  Veronica  "  that 
it  is  certainly  risky  venturing  on  fungi  met  with  for 
the  first  time,  even  with  Mrs.  Hussey's  splendid 
volume  open  before  us,  with  marks  for  identifi- 
cation and  recipe  for  cooking,  liut  would  it  not 
be  possible  for  the  trade  to  supply  us  with  bricks 
of  spawn  of  Lactarius  deliciosus  and  Chantarelle, 
or  others  mentioned  in  your  issue  of  March  7,  as 
easily  as  of  the  common  Mushroom  1  Could 
not  halt  a  dozen  varieties  of  Mushroom  spawn  be 
sold  as  easily  as  half  a  dozen  distinct  kinds  of 
Peas  ?  During  the  coming  summer  surely  it  might 
pay  some  enterprising  manufacturer  of  Mushroom 
spawn  to  try  the  experiment  and  have  a  stock 
ready  with  which  to  supply   a  few  customers — 


GOOD  MCSHEOOMS  F.  POOR  ONES. 

From  time  to  time  much  has  been  written  about 
Mushroom  growing,  yet  seldom  is  there   much 
stress  laid  on  the  great  difference  that  exists, 
when  they  come  to  be  eaten,  between  big,  well- 
grown  examples  and  such  as  are  poor  and  puny, 
or  in  the  intermediate  condition  between  the  two 
extremes.     Still,  there  are  few  things  in  the  way 
of  edible  vegetables  wherein  there  is  greater  dif- 
ference than  in  Mushrooms  when  in  the  opposite 
conditions  named.    There  are  not  many  things  in 
the  way  of  garden  produce  so  generally  liked  as 
this  fungus,  which  never- 
theless often   gets    the 
name  of  not  being  easily 
digested,  and   which  to 
some  extent  it  no  doubt 
deserves,  but   its  indif- 
ferent reputation  in  this 
respect  is   traceable  to 
the  ill-grown  examples 
sometimes    eaten     For 
when  in  the  poor  and 
leathery      state     some- 
times  met    with    when 
produced  by  beds  that 
are  too  dry,  nothing  in 
the  vegetable  way,  ex- 
cept possibly  cork,  could 
well  be  more  indigesti- 
ble.    The  lines  of  culti- 
vation essential  to  suc- 
cess in  Mushroom  grow- 
ing    are     pretty     well 
known,    and    from    the 
fact   of   stable   manure 
being  the  leading  ingre- 
dient in  the  beds  from 
which  they  are  produced 
it  goes  without  saying 
that  they  like  rich  feed- 
ing, a  matter  understood 
by  those  who  apply  ma- 
nure water  to  their  beds 
when  they  need  moisten- 
ing. But  all  do  not  seem 
to  fully  realise  how  much 
Mushrooms  will  bear  in 
this  way. 

One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful growers  I  have 
met  with  goes  further  in 
this  direction  than  most 
people  would  be  inclined 
to  look  on  as  safe ;  he 
grows  them  in  unhealed 
sheds  of  rude  make,  and 
after  the  beds  have  given  their  first  crop  he  soaks 
them  with  water  to  which  is  added  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  salt,  at  the  rate  of  a  good  handful 
of  each  to  three  or  four  gallons  of  water,  moisten- 
ing the  beds  more  than  many  would  think  neces- 
sary. The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  after  crop, 
besides  being  plentiful,  comes  of  a  size  and  quality 
such  as  are  rarely  met  with,  and  so  far  as 
my  own  experience  goes  and  what  I  have  seen 
with  others,  cannot  be  approached  where  nothing 
but  plain  water  or  ordinary  manure  water,  such  as 
is  generally  given,  is  used.  Fungoid  growth  does 
not  admit  of  much  in  the  way  of  comparison  with 
that  of  other  forms  of  vegetable  life,  yet  there  is 
one  thing  that  appears  to  be  in  common— the 
quicker  the  growth  of  a  plant,  naturally  the  more 
food  it  can  take,  and  in  like  manner  the  better  it 
grows  when  the  food  it  requures  is  at  hand  in  a 
state  that  favours  its  being  the  readiest  assimi- 
lated. It  isoftensaidthatwhatmaybe  foodforone 
individual  may  be  poison  for  another.  But  I  think, 
in  the  matter  of  Mushrooms,  when  full  grown, 
so  that  they  have  opened  out  flat  and  the  gills  be- 
gun to  assume  their  dark  colour,  they  are  more 
wholesome  than  when  in  the  button  or  half  but- 
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ton-like  state  preferred  by  many.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  in  the  condition  named  the 
flavour  is  fuller  than  whilst  young.  T.  B. 


EARLY  AND  LATE  TOMATOES. 

Thk  Tomato  is  reclsoned  such  an  important  crop 
now  in  every  garden  of  any  importance,  that  every 
hint  tending  to  help  us  to  prolong  the  supply  is 
worth  recording.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  anyone 
to  have  Tomatoes  in  plenty  from  June  to  October, 
and  even  to  have  almost  a  snfEcient  quantity  to 
spare  for  the  market  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the 
home  supply,  seeing  all  spare  fruit  finds  a  ready 
sale ;  but  to  have  Tomatoes  in  spring  and  late  in 
autumn  and  winter  needs  more  management. 
Seedlings  raised  in  January  with  sufficient  heat 
come  into  fruit  in  May  or  June,  and  continue  to 
bear  freely  till  December  or  the  new  year,  pro- 
vided the  ripe  fruit  is  gathered  as  fast  as  it  ripens, 
that  the  temperature  of  the  house  is  kept  up  to 
6.5°  at  least  by  day,  and  that  the  plants  are  per- 
mitted to  grow  at  their  points  continually  without 
stopping — a  most  mistaken  practice,  because  prun- 
ing the  tops  of  the  shoots  means  cutting  away 
the  successional  crops  of  fruit.  The  flowers  are 
produced  as  on  the  Potato,  at  the  extremities  of 
the  branches,  and  consequently  the  fruit  also; 
hence  the  importance  of  prolonging  the  terminal 
growth  as  long  as  possible.  The  bearing  power  of 
the  plant  depends  entirely  on  its  power  of  pro- 
longed growth,  for  without  constant  addition  to 
the  shoots  there  can  be  no  flowers  and  no  fruit, 
and  this  continual  growth  depends  upon  tempera- 
ture and  food.  Outdoors  or  in  a  cold  house,  or,  in 
other  words,  under  natural  conditions,  the  Tomato 
grows  no  higher  than  the  Potato,  and  a  field  of 
Tomatoes  very  much  resembles  a  crop  of  Potatoes, 
but  under  glass  the  plant  grows  12  feet  high,  and 
bears  its  entire  length.  A  long  season  of  growth, 
therefore,  early  sowing,  and  sufficient  food  is  the 
secret  of  a  plentiful  crop  for  eight  or  nine  months 
in  the  year,  beginning  in  April  or  May.  Early 
crops  are  obtained  most  readily  from  plants  propa- 
gated from  cuttings  of  the  old  plants  put  in  in 
November.  These  young  tops  root  readily  in 
bottom-heat  at  any  season,  and,  if  potted  into 
8-inch  or  0-inch  pots,  they  will  produce  fruit  in 
March  and  April,  when  Tomatoes  are  worth  Is.  Gd. 
or  23.  per  pound.  Plants  in  such  small  pots  will 
not  grow  large,  but  they  will  bear  almost  from  the 
beginning  if  allowed,  and  as  they  may  be  set 
thickly  together  in  any  corner  of  a  warm  house, 
store,  or  pit,  where  they  can  get  light,  a  large 
quantity  of  fruit  may  be  had  from  them  at  the 
season  named.  We  have  had  cuttings  rooted  in 
September  in  fruit  nearly  the  whole  of  the  follow- 
ing season,  treated  just  like  Cucumbers,  only  not 
so  particularly.  For  midsummer  and  late  crops, 
however,  plants  from  seed  sown  at  the  beginning 
of  January  are  best,  as  they  bear  heavier  crops, 
and  by  far  the  most  profitable  sort  to  grow  is  the 
common  red.  S.  W. 


AMONGST  THE  CUCUMBERS. 

I  HAVE  no  wish  to  wholly  condemn  large  Cucum- 
bers ;  tastes  differ  ;  but  I  think  the  majority  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  grow 
sorts  whose  average  length  is  from  'J  inches  to 
12  inches  than  it  is  to  cultivate  kinds  which  grow 
twice  that  length.  I  entertain  this  opinion  on 
economical  grounds,  because  is  in  only  when  there 
is  a  large  demand  for  Cucumbers  that  a  long  one 
is  used  up  on  the  day  on  which  it  is  cut,  and  the 
unused  portion,  if  left  for  next  day's  consumption, 
is  not  so  tender  and  fresh  as  one  just  cut  from  the 
plant.  I  therefore  contend  that  for  those  who  re- 
quire cut-up  Cucumbers  sent  to  table  daily  it  is 
much  better  to  have  one  fresh  from  the  plant  than 
to  depend  upon  what  was  left  the  day  before,  and 
the  only  way,  too,  in  which  one  can  be  able  to  do 
this  is  cultivating  short-growing  sorts,  which  pro- 
duce twice  the  number  of  fruit  that  very  long 
sorts  do.  This  is  easily  understood,  as  no  more 
strain  is  put  on  a  plant  to  sustain  two  short  fruit 
than  one  very  long  one.  By  judicious  manage- 
ment of  a  house  or  frame  in  which  one  of  the 
short  sorts  is  growing,  a  fresh  fruit  may  be  out 


daily  throughout  the  summer ;  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  it  is  less  difficult  in  a  limited  space  to  get  a 
regular  supply  of  short  Cucumbers  than  long  ones. 
The  best  amongst  short  Cucumbers  is  un- 
doubtedly Masters'  Prolific,  an  old  sort,  but  pro- 
perly named,  for  it  is  the  most  prolific  of  all 
Cucumbers  for  frame  culture.  Its  usual  length  is 
from  10  inches  to  12  inches,  and  the  fruit  is 
covered  with  a  greyish  bloom.  It  is  not  a  hand- 
some sort,  but  I  have  alway.s  heard  it  well  spoken 
of  as  regards  flavour.  Sion  House  is  another  old 
sort  that  at  one  time  was  in  high  favour.  It  bears 
freely,  fruit  averaging  from  10  inches  to  12  inches 
in  length,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  is  nearly  if 
not  quite  spineless.  If  a  short  Cucumber  can  be 
said  to  be  handsome,  this  variety  deserves  that 
character.  Lord  Keynon's  Favourite  I  have  not 
seen  for  many  years,  but  thirty  years  ago  it  was  a 
popular  sort  for  winter  growth.  In  external  ap- 
pearance it  differs  but  little  from  Sion  House,  but  it 
may  be  known  from  all  other  Cucumbers  when  the 
fruit  is  cut  up  for  table,  one  being  enough  to  give 
a  room  a  distinct  and  not  unpleasant  perfume  ; 
the  habit  is  spineless  and  of  a  bright  green  colour  ; 
average  length  from  7  inches  to  9  inches.  As  an 
all-round  Cucumber,  probably  a  true  selection  of 
Rollisson|s  Telegraph  is  the  best,  but  there  are  so 
many  inferior  varieties  of  this  sort  now  grown 
that  the  true  one  is  difficult  to  get.  Two  years 
ago  all  the  so-called  varieties  of  Telegraph  were 
grown  in  a  house  at  the  Langport  Nurseries,  where 
the  true  form  showed  itself  distinct  from  all  others. 
It  has  a  shorter  neck,  is  smoother,  and  has  a  dis- 
tinct shade  of  green,  its  average  length  being 
from  11  inches  to  16  inches. 

The  handsomest  .sokt  for  exhibition  is  Car- 
diff Castle,  a  rich  emerald-green  kind,  which  grows 
about  18  inches  long.  Very  nearly,  if  not  quite 
as  good  is  Tender  and  True,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
very  symmetrical,  with  scarcely  any  neck.  The 
longest  of  all  Cucumbers,  although  not  the  hand- 
somest, is  Conqueror.  It  often  reaches  from 
.SS  inches  to  40  inches  long ;  the  skin  dark 
olive-green  and  the  plant  vigorous.        J.  C.  C. 


BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

There  are  few  more  popular  vegetables  than 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  they  are  decidedly  the  most 
productive  winter  crop  that  can  be  grown.  As  a 
rule  they  are  available  throughout  the  late 
autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring  months,  and  it 
would  be  a  very  severe  frost,  indeed,  that  would 
destroy  them.  Thosewho  fail  with  them  now-a-dajs 
are  much  fewer  than  was  the  case  at  one  time, 
this  being  principally  due  to  the  more  wide- 
spread knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  seed  must 
be  sown  early  and  the  plants  well  established 
early.  They  must  have  a  long  season's  growth 
and  plenty  of  room  if  success  is  to  be  certain  or 
failure  be  rendered  almost  impossible.  In  some 
cases  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  autumn  about  the 
end  of  August,  the  plants  being  wintered  in  the 
open  or  in  rough  fiames,  and  this  plan  is  to  be 
commended  in  the  case  of  those  who  either  re- 
quire a  large  number  of  plants,  or  have  but  poor 
convenience  for  rearing  plants  in  spring.  We 
usually  sow  on  a  slight  hotbed  about  the  middle  of 
February,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  the  first  week 
in  March.  The  seed  is  sown  thinly,  and  directly 
it  is  up  air  is  given  freely  whenever  the  weather 
permits,  a  chink  being  left  on  during  mild  nights, 
and  a  mat  thrown  over  when  frost  threatens  to  be 
severe.  Early  in  April  the  plants  will  be  large 
enough  to  prick  out,  and  plenty  of  air  having  been 
given  them,  they  are  usually  sufficiently  hardened 
off  for  it  to  be  safely  done.  Those  who  have  no 
frames  to  spare  for  rais-ing  early  plants  with  or 
without  bottom-heat  may  easily  raise  a  good 
batch  of  plants  in  an  ordinary  bedding  Pelar- 
gonium box,  or  even  in  a  large  freely-drained 
flower-pot,  placing  these  either  in  a  light  position 
in  a  house  or  under  a  sunny  wall.  One  gardener 
of  my  acquaintance  annually  raises  hundreds  of 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  and  Cauliflowers  in  a 
row  of  large  pots  set  close  to  a  south-west 
wall.  Here  the  seeds  germinate  much  more 
quickly,   and    are    less    liable  to   be  interfered 


with  than  when  sown  on  open  borders.  No 
one,  then,  can  excuse  themselves  for  failure 
on  the  ground  that  they  have  no  facilities  for 
raising  early  plants,  and  no  one  should  neglect  to 
sow  seed  at  once,  that  is,  if  they  have  not  already 
done  so.  In  most  cases  it  is  also  necessary  that 
the  seedlings  be  pricked  out,  and  that,  too,  before 
they  become  "  drawn."  Where  plenty  of  space  is 
given  the  plants  in  the  seed  bed,  there  is,  perhaps, 
less  need  for  pricking  out,  but  I  always  find  the 
best  results  follow  our  practice  of  pricking  out 
the  principal  portion  of  our  plants,  and  it  is  very 
certain  those  raised  in  boxes  or  pota  must  be 
pricked  out.  Oar  plants  are  pricked  out  on  a 
fairly  well-sheltered  border,  the  soil  of  which  is 
rather  light,  and  from  this  the  plants  are  trans- 
planted more  readily  than  is  the  case  sometimes 
when  pricked  out  on  heavier  soil.  They  are 
dibbled  In  up  to  the  seed  leaves  and  about  4  inches 
apart  each  way ;  they  are  watered  in  if  the 
weather  is  dry,  and  in  case  of  need  a  few  branches 
of  Evergreens  are  kept  conveniently  near,  these, 
when  disposed  firmly  over  them,  affording  what 
little  protection  may  be  needed.  When  the  plants 
touch  each  other  the  time  has  arrived  for 

Planting  them  on  finally,  and  this  is  at 
once  done.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  this  crop 
is  considered  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  have 
a  quarter  specially  prepared  and  waiting  for  it, 
and  I  would  strongly  advise  others  to  adopt  the 
same  plan,  if  not  for  the  whole  crop,  at  any  rate 
for  a  portion  of  it.  As  a  rule  we  practice  double 
cropping  as  closely  as  the  state  of  the  ground  or 
the  character  of  the  crops  will  permit,  but  after 
various  experiments  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  Brussels  Sprouts  must  be  favoured  rather 
more  than  the  majority  of  other  members  of  the 
Brassica  tribe.  Too  often  they  are  planted  between 
widely  disposed  rows  of  Potatoes,  and  here  the 
necessarily  loose  state  of  the  ground  as  well  as  the 
too  close  proximity  of  the  Potato  haulm,  en- 
courages a  too  luxuriant  and  lanky  growth.  Neither 
should  the  plants  be  kept  waiting  till  the  ground 
is  cleared  of  any  other  crop,  as  in  that  case  they 
become  too  large  to  move  without  experiencing  a 
great  check,  and  as  a  consequence  the  growth 
has  not  sufficient  time  to  consolidate.  It  is 
the  hard  and  woody  stems  that  produce  close, 
firm  Sprouts,  both  these  and  the  plants  being 
fairly  frost-resisting.  We  usually  devote  the 
heaviest  portion  of  the  garden  to  Brussels  Sprouts, 
and  in  succession  to  Runner  Beans,  Peas,  Strawber- 
ries, Turnips,  or  any  crop  that  is  cleared  off  early  in 
the  season.  The  finest  crops  we  ever  grew  were 
produced  on  ground  previously  devoted  to,  and 
which  had  eventually  proved  to  be  too  heavy  for. 
Asparagus.  Early  in  the  winter  the  quarter  in- 
tended for  Brussels  Sprouts  is  heavily  manured 
and  roughly  dug.  By  the  time  it  is  required  for 
the  plants  it  has  become  in  fairly  good  condition, 
and  is  then  gone  over  with  heavy  hoes,  levelled, 
well  trodden,  and  raked  down  with  coarse  rakes  ; 
shallow  drills  are  next  drawn,  and  planting  is  pro- 
ceeded with.  For  strong-growing  sorts  the  drills 
are  disposed  3  feet  apart,  and  in  these  the  plants 
are  put  out  30  inches  asunder.  For  the  dwarfer 
sorts  the  distances  are  respectively  30  inches  and 
2  feet.  These  distances  may  appear  to  some  to 
be  extravagant,  but  they  are  not,  though  on  poorer 
soils  the  distances  may  be  safely  reduced  by 
about  6  inches  in  each  case.  Our  plants  are  well 
watered  before  they  are  moved;  each  is  lifted  with 
a  good  ball  of  soil  about  the  roots  and  carefully 
and  firmly  replanted  with  a  trowel  and  watered 
in.  From  the  first  they  make  good  progress  and 
generally  touch  each  other  all  round  long  before 
the  autumn  is  reached.  IE  we  planted  them  on 
loose  ground  or  more  thickly  they  would  prove 
much  less  productive,  and  we,  therefore,  prefer  to 
grow  fewer  plants  on  a  given  space  with  the  com- 
fortable reflection  that  all  will  be  equally  good. 
Before  the  plants  tumble  about  they  are  heavily 
moulded  up,  this  serving  to  steady  them,  as  well 
as  conserving  moisture.  According  as  the  lower 
leaves  decay  they  are  removed,  and  more  air  being 
thus  admitted  to  the  stems  insures  greater  solidity 
in  the  sprouts.  I  should  add  that  we  do  not  find 
it  necessary  to  sow  seeds  for  a  successional  crop, 
as  by  the  time,  and  even  before,  the  whole  of  the 
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first  crop  is  gathered  a  second  lot  of  small,  bat 
mach  appreciated,  sprouts  is  being  formed  down 
the  stems.  This  would  not  happen,  however,  if 
the  first  crop  was  roughly  removed  from  the  stems, 
as  they  form  only  on  the  short  portion  of  the  stalks 
left  when  the  spfonts  are  first  snapped  or  cut  off. 
Neither  do  we  adopt  the  old  and  wrong  practice 
of  removing  the  heads  of  the  plants  early  in  the 
season.  I  would  rather  see  them  run  to  seed  than 
tliat  they  should  be  cut  out  before  they  have  as- 
sisted the  development  of  a  useful  lot  of  sprouts 
on  the  stems  directly  under  their  sheltering  influ- 
ence. At  the  present  time,  February  19,  not  a 
good  top  has  been  cut,  nor  will  they  be  for  some 
time  to  come,  much  as  the  "kitchen  server"  longs 
to  be  at  them.  We  have  occasionally  found  it 
necessary  to  crop  between  the  sprouts  with  a  row 
of  Lettuces,  Kidney  Beans,  or  Turnips,  but  Broad 
Beans  are  too  strong  growing,  and  do  much  barm 
to  the  mnch  more  important  crop  on  each  side  of 
them. 

Varieties  of  Brussels  Sprouts  are  becom- 
ing numerous,  but  I  am  afraid  the  improvement 
effected  is  not  so  generally  appreciated  as  those 
accredited  with  it  might  have  anticipated.  The 
produce  is  much  too  large,  being  in  the  case  of  the 
Aigburth,  especially  when  well  grown  near  the  size 
of  tennis  balls;  whereas  we  want  them  about  the 
size  of  glass  marbles.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot 
yet  afford  to  dispense  with  the  Aigburth,  Sutton's 
and  Veitch's  Exhibition,  and  other  similarly  strong- 
growing,  heavy  cropping  varieties,  as  there  are 
none  that  I  am  acquainted  with  that  can  be  so 
depended  upon.  Besides,  the  latest  gathering,  or 
say  those  Sprouts  produced  on  the  upper  half 
of  the  plants  are  not  nearly  so  large,  and  the 
quality,  too,  is  also  much  better  than  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season.  Veitch's  Paragon  does 
not  grow  so  tall,  neither  are  the  Sprouts  so  large, 
and  this  variety  we  now  grow  to  the  extent  of  half 
the  quarter  devoted  to  Brussels  Sprouts.  Imported 
seeds  vary  considerably,  as  sometimes  we  are  en- 
abled to  keep  up  a  good  supply  with  them,  but 
more  often  they  are  much  mixed  and  unreliable.  This 
and  Paragon  are  given  the  lesser  distances  as  men- 
tioned above.  "  W.  I.  31. 


FORCING  FRENCH  BEANS. 
Ix  garden  establishments  in  which  forcing  of 
vegetables  is  carried  on  extensively  French 
Beans  generally  form  an  important  crop,  and 
where  properly  constructed  houses  or  forcirg 
pits  are  at  command  they  are  not  difficult  to 
manage.  In  such  structures  they  may  be  success- 
fully grown  during  winter,  but  if  they  do  not 
exist  forcing  should  be  deferred  till  the  middle  of 
January  or  first  week  in  February,  when  the  days 
will  be  getting  longer  and  less  artificial  heat  will 
be  needed.  They  like  a  steady  temperature 
ranging  from  50°  to  55°;  but  they  may  also  be 
grown  in  a  temperature  as  high  as  from  65°  to 
70°.  If  in  a  house  or  pit  in  which  that  heat  is 
required  for  the  ordinary  occupants,  place  the 
Beans  as  near  the  glass  as  po.=sible ;  but  better 
crops  will  be  grown  in  a  lower  temperature. 
■Where  French  Beans  have  to  be  supplied  all  the 
year  round  the  seeds  must  be  sown  in  pots  about 
the  middle  of  August  and  set  in  a  cool  pit  or  frame 
until  the  plants  get  well  established  ;  then  place 
them  in  a  forcing  pit  about  the  first  week  in 
October,  when  they  will  be  coming  into  flower 
and  will  succeed  the  outdoor  crop.  Another  sow- 
ing must  be  made  the  first  week  in  November, 
and  this  should  be  succeeded  by  another  sowing 
about  the  end  of  December  or  beginning  of 
January,  and  one  the  first  week  in  March  to  be 
followed  by  the  last  sowing  for  forcing  in  the 
third  week  in  April,  which  will  provide  a  supply 
until  the  earliest  outdoor  crop  is  forward  enough 
to  pick  from. 

The  usual  method  of  growing  French  Beans 
indoors  is  by  planting  them  in  pots  ;  some  prefer 
using  6-inch  ones  and  others  S-inch  ones,  accord- 
ing to  the  space  at  disposal.  Procure  the  desired 
number  of  pots,  which  must  be  clean,  place  some 
broken  crocks  in  the  bottom  for  drainage,  covering 
the  latter  with  fibry  turf  broken  in  pieces  about 
the  size  of  Walnuts,  or  some  prefer  rotten  stable 


manure  instead;  fill  the  pots  about  half  full  of  a 
mixture  of  a  rich  turfy  loam  mixed  with  a  portion 
of  rotten  manure  and  old  mortar  which  has  been 
sifted  through  an  inch  sieve.  When  the  pots  are 
ready,  plant  three  or  four  Beans  in  each  6-inch 
pot,  and  when  S-inch  pots  are  used  plant  sis  Beans 
in  each,  covering  the  seeds  half  an  inch  in  depth 
with  a  portion  of  the  potting  soil.  Place  the  pots 
in  a  genial  temperature  and  water  the  soil  at  the 
same  time,  when  the  seeds  will  germinate  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  An  early  vinery  or  Peach 
house  at  work  is  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  grow 
the  spring  crops.  When  the  young  plants  have 
made  a  third  leaf,  fill  up  the  pots  with  soil,  just 
leaving  enough  room  to  hold  sufficient  water,  of 
which  they  require  a  good  deal  when  the  soil  gets 
fall  of  young  roots.  When  support  is  needed, 
stick  a  few  twigs  of  some  kind  into  the  soU  round 
the  inside  of  the  pots.  If  a  Melon  house  or  pit 
used  for  a  crop  of  late  fruit  can  be  spared  during 
winter  and  early  spring  for  the  Beans,  they  will 
give  less  trouble  than  plants  in  pots.  The  soil  in 
which  the  Cucumbers  or  Melons  had  been  growing 
in  should  be  loosened  up  and  drills  drawn  in  it 
12  inches  apart  and  1^  inches  deep ;  in  these  plant 
the  seeds  1  inch  or  2  inches  apart  and  cover  them 
about  the  same  depth.  If  the  soil  should  be  dry 
at  the  time  of  sowing  give  the  surface  a  slight 
watering  to  induce  the  seeds  to  germinate.  When 
free  growth  sets  in  give  the  soil  a  good  soaking 
with  lukewarm  water,  and  put  a  few  twigs  of  the 
height  to  which  the  Beans  grow  to  each  row  to 
support  them. 

Later  in  spring  Beans  may  be  grown  upon  ordi- 
nary hotbeds  covered  with  frames  and  sashes  :  put 
9  inches  of  soil  in  the  frame  in  which  to  plant  the 
Beans,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  tempera- 
ture does  not  exceed  60° ;  cover  the  frames  at 
night  with  mats.  French  Beans  under  glass  must 
be  well  attended  to  in  the  way  of  ventilation  on 
all  favourable  occasions,  in  order  to  keep  the 
plants  dwarf.  If  kept  too  close  and  in  a  high 
temperature  they  grow  weakly  and  the  flowers 
often  drop  cS.  When  in  fiill  bearing  liquid 
manure  or  some  artificial  manure  will  greatly 
benefit  them  and  encourage  strong  growth,  when 
fine  crops  of  Beans  may  be  expected.  Guard 
against  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  thrips.  Should 
they  make  their  appearance,  fumigate  with 
Tobacco  and  syringe  daily  to  keep  down  red 
spider. 

The  following  varieties  are  all  suitable  for 
forcing,  viz.;  Fulmer's  Forcing,  Osborn's  Early 
Forcing,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  Long  Sword.  The 
last  is  one  of  the  freest  growers  and  most  prolific 
bearers  I  have  grown  for  forcing,  and  it  is  suit- 
able either  for  the  earliest  or  latest  crops. 
Homen-ood,  ChUlehurst.        Wm.  Cheistisos. 


keep  the  surface  at  all  times  moist  and  ventilate 
as  often  as  the  weather  will  permit.  Should  the 
crop  be  sown  too  thickly,  thin  the  plants  out  to 
1  inch  or  2  inches  asunder,  and  in  this  way  good 
Radishes  may  be  expected  fit  for  table  in  six  or 
seven  weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing.  Wood's 
Frame  is  one  of  the  best  for  the  earliest  crop.  It 
may  be  succeeded  by  the  French  Breakfast,  and 
red  and  white  Turnip  Radishes  may  be  sown  later 
in  the  spring.  w.  C. 


FORCED  RADISHES. 
These  may  be  had  fit  for  table  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  where  a  lasting  temperature  can 
be  maintained  ;  but  where  heating  material  is 
scarce  and  requires  to  be  bought  at  a  high  price, 
the  forcing  of  Radishes  should  be  deferred  until 
the  beginning  of  February,  when  the  days  begin 
to  lengthen  and  less  artificial  heat  is  required.  A 
steady  temperature  is  of  more  importance  in  forc- 
ing Radishes  than  a  very  high  one,  as  the  latter 
causes  the  plants  to  form  more  top  than  bulb  or 
root.  They  may  be  either  forced  in  brick  pits 
filled  with  hot  stable  manure  and  leaves,  or  upon 
hotbeds,  upon  which  is  placed  ordinary  garden 
frames.  Where  forcing  is  carried  on  during 
winter  and  early  spring,  thick  lasting  beds  must 
be  made  up,  but  later  in  the  spring  good  crops 
may  be  grown  upon  beds  having  less  than  half 
the  quantity  of  fermenting  material  required  dur- 
ing December  and  January  ;  then  the  beds  should 
be  made  5  feet  high  at  the  back  and  4  feet  in  front. 
When  made  up,  place  9  inches  of  sandy  loam  upon 
the  manure  after  the  frame  has  been  placed  upon 
the  bed  and  make  it  firm.  When  the  heat  has 
sufficiently  declined,  sow  the  seeds  broadcast  and 
cover  them  lightly.  If  the  soil  is  dry  at  the  time 
of  sowing,  give  it  a  good  soaking  of  water,  which 
will  be  sufficient  until  the  seeds  germinate,  i.e.,  if 
the  sashes  are  covered  with  a  mat ;  afterwards 


LETTUCES  IN  FRAMES. 
Where  Lettuces  have  to  be  provided  for  salading 
aU  the  year  round,  and  those  in  the  open  ground 
fail,  a  fresh  supply  may  be  bad,  if  a  warm  green- 
house or  pit  is  at  command,  by  sowing  seeds  of 
any  of  the  white  Cos  varieties  in  boxes  at  intervals 
of  from  three  to  four  weeks.     Procure  some  shal- 
low boxes,  or  large  seed  pans,  and  fill  them  with 
soil  in  which  there  is  a  good  portion  of  leaf-mould 
and  sharp  sand.     Sow  the  seeds  thinly  upon  the 
surface  and  cover  them  with  sandy  soil ;  water 
through  a  fine-rosed  pot,  and  place  the  boxes  or 
pans  in  a  temperature  of  about  55°.     When  the 
young  plants  have  made  a  third  leaf,  fill  as  many 
boxes  with  loamy  soil  as  will  be  required  to  hold 
the  number  of  plants  needed  for  one  crop,  planting 
them  3  inches  asunder  and  watering  them  in  well. 
Then  place  them  in  the  same  temperature,  viz., 
55°,  and  keep  them  as  near  the  glass  as  possible, 
in  order  to  keep  them  dwarf  and  from  damping 
off.    In  six  weeks'  time  they  will  be  fit  to  cut  and 
ready  for  use  in  salads.     It  must  not  be  expected 
that  they  will  have  hearts,  but  when  grown  quickly 
in  this  way  they  are  crisp  and  tender,  and  will  be 
found  extremely  useful  to  cut  up  with  Endive  and 
other  blanched  leaves  of  plants  used  for  salads. 
Daring  the  spring  months  crops  of  green  Lettuces 
can  be  successfully  grown  upon  hotbeds  in  which 
there  is  some  slight  warmth,  and  from  which  all 
rank  steam  has  escaped.      If  there  is  the  least 
steam  in  the  frame  the  young  plants  will  damp 
off.  Put  9  inches  of  sandy  soil  inside  the  frame  and 
tread  it  firmly,  keeping  it  about  from  12  inches  to 
15  inches  from  the  glass.    Young  plants  which 
have   been   growing   in   boxes,  and  having  from 
three  to  four  leaves,  will  be  found  most  suitable 
for  planting  in  such  frames.     Plant   them   from 
i  inches  to  6  inches  apart,  give  ventilation  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  and  if  the  temperature  rises 
above  55°  leave  a  little  air  on  by  tilting  the  lights 
about  half  an  inch  at  the  back.     I  have  found  Cab- 
bage  Lettuces   most    suitable    for   giving   quick 
returns   in  frames.     Tom  Thumb  is  the  variety 
which  I  grow  in  this  way  upon  fermenting  mate- 
rials, but  other  CabVage  varieties  will  do  equally 
well,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  found  equally 
good  when  ready  to  cut,  which  may  either  be  in  a 
green  state  or  they  may  be  allowed  to  heart. 
Homewood.  Wil.  Cheistison. 


Pea  Ne  Plus  Ultra.— I  believe  I  am  right 
in  stating  that  this  Pea  originated  with  a  Mr. 
Payne,  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  North- 
ampton, and  was  a  selection  from  Knight's  Tall 
Green  Marrow.  It  was  named  Conqueror,  and  the 
stock  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  John  Jeyes  and 
Co.,  nurserymen,  of  Northampton,  who  sent  it  out 
as  Jeyes'  Conqueror  ;  but  by  whom  it  was  named 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  I  cannot  say.  Except  in  Northamp- 
tonshire and  a  few  other  places,  the  earlier  names 
are  scarcely  heard  of.  It  is  now  generally  known 
as  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  very 
best  Peas  in  cultivation. — R.  D. 

D'warf  and  tender  Savoys. — These  who 

want  a  nice,  tender,  and  small  Savoy  early  in  the 
autumn  before  the  larger  kinds  are  ready  should 
grow  the  Marcellin  or  the  Early  Ulm— two  varie- 
ties perfectly  distinct  from  the  larger  and  coarser 
kinds — very  tender  and  good,  and  large  enough  to 
use  in  September  and  October,  or  earlier,  only 
most  people  like  Savoys  to  have  a  touch  of  frost 
before  cooking.  The  larger  Savoys  are  much  the 
later  and  hardier,  and  to  make  large  heads  they 
have  to  be  sown  the  autumn  previous ;  but  the 
dwarf  sorts  just  mentioned,  if  sown  this  month 
and  planted  out  in  June,  will  make  little  hearts  as 
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hard  as  bullets  and  come  in  very  useful.  By  No- 
vember and  December  they  crack  and  bursty  and 
are  soon  killed  by  frost ;  hence  they  are  only  fit  for 
early  use  and  till  the  Dwarf  Green  and  others  come 
in.— S.  W. 

Peas  ail  the  year  round.— We  have  now 
in  Peas  so  many  kinds,  that  all  requirements  and 
tastes  may  be  easily  gratified.  See  also  how  long 
a  Pea  season  may  now  be  ensured  from  the  little 
American  Wonder  in  pits  or  frames  to  the  Latest 
of  All,  carrying  fine  crops  far  into  the  autumn. 
Such  a  season  seems  to  be  long  enough  for  any- 
thing, but  probably  some  would  prefer  to  have 
Peas  all  the  year  round,  and  if  they  live  twenty 
years  hence  there  is  no  telling  how  far  tliey  may 
find  that  wish  gratified.  We  have  not  a  single 
Pea  in  commerce  that  is  not  relatively  good,  but 
some  kinds  thrive  in  certain  soils  better  than 
others,  a  circumstance  for  which  ample  allowance 
should  be  made. — A.  D. 

Asparagus  at  Killerton. — We  hear  from 
Jlr.  Garland  that  the  fine  old  Asparagus  beds  at 
Killerton  are  still  vigorous  and  in  good  bearing. 
They  are,  he  says,  4  feet  wide  with  2-foot  alleys 
between  them.  The  plants  are  now  irregular 
from  their  crowns,  developing  in  different  direc- 
tions. Originally  there  were  three  rows  in  a  bed 
probably  more  than  forty  years  ago,  certainly  not 
less.  I  enclose  specimens  of  our  forced  Asparagus, 
which  we  put  in  in  January  on  a  bed  consisting  of 
nearly  all  leaves,  with  a  little  long  stable  manure 
to  hold  the  bed  together.  Tne  crowns  were 
covered  with  light  rich  soil,  chiefly  leaf-mould. 
They  are  watered  with  tepid  water,  and  are  given 
plenty  of  air  in  line  weather. 

*.j,*  As  perfect  and  fine  as  Asparagus  should  be 
at  any  season. — Ed. 

Mushrooms  in  sa'wdust.— I  send  you  a 
clump  of  Mushrooms  taken  from  a  bed  made  up 
of  sawdust  and  a  portion  of  sand,  the  bedding  of 
our  horses.  In  making  up  the  bed  1  mixed  about 
one-third  of  burnt  earth  with  the  sawdust,  sand, 
and  droppings.  The  Mushrooms  were  longer  in 
coming  up  than  usual,  the  bed  being  in  a  close 
shed  without  any  heat  whatever.  They  have,  how- 
ever, far  exceeded  my  expectations.  Good  spawn 
has,  nevertheless,  much  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Mushrooms  grown  in  cold  close  sheds  far  exceed 
those  grown  in  heated  houses.  I  intend  to  try 
pressed  Moss  after  it  has  been  used  for  bedding 
horses.  I  hear  that  it  has  been  used  successfully 
near  Chilwell,  but  I  should  be  grateful  for  some- 
one's experience  on  the  subject. — Geo.  Bolas, 
Hojiton,  Wirhetrorth. 

*^^  Mushrooms  in  every  way  excellent — quite 
as  good  as  from  beds  made  up  in  the  usual  way 
with  ordinary  materials. — Ed. 

Forcing  Seakale.— It  has  often  struck  me 
that  your  correspondents  in  advocating  the  system 
of  taking  up  and  forcing  Seakale  roots  fail  to  do 
justice  to  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  covering  the 
crowns  where  they  grow  with  fermenting  material. 
The  lifting  system  is  certainly  less  troublesome 
and  saves  much  litter  in  the  garden,  but  growers 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  best  Seakale  will  do  well 
to  give  the  old  plan  a  fair  trial.  I  was  the  other 
day  cutting  Seakale  from  the  open,  and  the  heads 
being  extra  fine,  I  weighed  four  and  found  them 
to  be  1  lb.  8  oz,  1  lb.  \k  oz.,  1  lb.  7  oz.,  and 
2  lbs.  1  oz.,  or  a  total  weight  of  0  lbs.  1.^  oz.  The 
quality,  too,  was  all  one  could  desire.  My  Mush- 
room-house-grown Seakale  is  not  comparable  with 
it,  and  I  question  the  possibility  of  proilucing  Sea- 
kale in  that  maimer  of  equally  good  quality.— 
F.  S.  WOODFIKLD,  llurst  Side. 

"When  to  sow  Brussels  Sprouts.— These 
are  most  useful  from  November  until  April,  and 
all  should  try  to  have  a  supply  of  them  during  that 
period.  Many  small  growers  of  Brussels  Sprouts 
when  they  see  oar  finely  furnished  plants  late  in 
autumn  think  that  because  theirs  are  not  so  finely 
developed  they  must  have  been  too  late  in  sowing, 
but  for  main  crops  very  early  sowing  is  not  neces- 
sary. We  never  think  of  sowing  any  of  our 
Brussels  Sprout  seed  under  glas-.  The  seed  to 
prodace  Sprouts    in   November  and   onwards  is 


sown  on  an  open  border  from  the  middle  of 
February  to  the  beginning  of  March,  and  we  would 
never  think  of  sowing  earlier  or  in  any  other  way. 
To  sow  in  heat  in  January  or  February,  and  then 
harden  off  and  plant  out  in  the  early  spring 
months,  will  cause  many  of  the  plants  to  flower 
prematurely.  Forced  plants  are  quite  unnecessary 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  north,  where  the  soil  may 
be  too  wet  and  cold  for  sowing  until  April  or 
thereabouts,  they  may  be  raised  in  a  cool  frame. 
We  know  of  one  place  in  the  north  where  excel- 
lent Sprouts  are  grown  by  annually  sowing  in  a 
cold  frame  about  the  same  time  as  we  sow  out-of- 
doors.  In  all  cases  the  seed  should  be  sown  thinly 
either  in  drills  in  the  open  or  broadcast  in  frames, 
and  the  plants  should  always  be  thinned  out  and 
transplanted  before  they  become  crowded.  Timely 
attention  to  this  will  often  be  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing better  Sprouts  than  can  be  had  by  very 
early  sowing. — Cambuian. 

New  Celeries. — I  have  read  Mr.  Cornhill's 
note  on  new  types  of  Celery  with  interest,  as  I 
have  some  plants  of  the  new  golden  kind  Celeri 
Chemin  growing  here,  though  only  for  the  pro- 
duction of  seed.  Sown  late,  it  was,  because  of  the 
long  drought,  very  late  before  the  plants  could 
begot  out;  hence  they  had  no  chance  to  make 
growth,  but  I  was  struck  with  the  creamy  yellow 
hue  of  the  leafage ;  indeed  I  should  think  stout 
unearthed  plants  might  be  used  with  advantage 
for  the  production  of  decorative  effects.  Not  only 
has  the  variety  proved  quite  hardy,  but  it  looks  as 
if  it  would  stand  well.  In  relation  to  this  kind,  as 
also  to  the  new  American  variety  White  Plume, 
the  chief  point  for  consideration  is  how  far  the 
absence  of  blanching  artificially  militates  against 
flavour  and  taste.  Ordinarily,  any  green  or  red 
Celery  unblanched  would  be  in  the  raw  state  quite 
uneatable.  Blanching  artificially  not  only  pro- 
duces whiteness,  but  removes  hardness  and  astrin- 
genc}'.  With  the  new  kinds  the  whiteness  may 
be  naturally  present,  but  are  the  tenderness  and 
pleasant  crisp  flavour  seen  in  good  blanched 
Celeries  also  present  in  them  .'  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  matter  is  to  be  fairly  tested  by  French  tastes, 
as  these  in  many  respects  differ  from  ours.  If  Cele- 
ries can  be  found  the  which  will  give  us,  without 
the  trouble  of  earthing,  edible  matter  equal  to  the 
best  of  kinds  now  needing  blanching,  then  the 
gain  will  be  great.  Mr.  Muir,  I  see,  classes  Sand- 
ringham  White  as  a  comparatively  new  Celery. 
Has  it  ever  been  shown  that  this  so-called  new 
kind  differs  in  any  way  from  the  comparatively 
old  dwarf  white  Incomparable? — A.  D. 

Tomatoes  without  manure.  —  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Muir  (p.  134)  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  feed 
Tomatoes  too  liberally  ;  they  are  voracious  feeders, 
and  if  good  food  is  within  reach  they  rush  into 
leaf  growth,  and  make  long-jointed,  fruitless 
wood  ;  while  if  planted  in  hard,  rather  poor  soil  the 
growth  is  short-jointed,  and  fruit  is  produced  in 
abundance.  In  this  locality  Tomatoes  are  grown 
extensively,  and  ripen  heavy  crops  on  low  walls 
that  would  be  of  little  service  for  fruit  culture. 
The  heaviest  crop  I  ever  saw  out-of-doors  was 
produced  by  plants  put  out  on  a  narrow  border 
close  under  a  boarded  fence  facing  the  south ; 
they  were  planted  in  rows  and  tied  to  stakes  as 
growth  progressed  ;  the  soil  in  which  they  grew 
was  little  better  than  gravel,  by  far  the  greatest 
proportion  being  stones,  and  at  the  time  when  I 
saw  them  they  were  completely  loaded  with 
brilliant  fruit.  Nearly  all  other  crops  were  dried 
up  ;  the  protracted  drought  and  strong  solar  heat 
were  too  much  for  Peas,  liean?,  and  nearly  all  the 
P.rassica  tribe  ;  but  the  Tomatoes  revelled  in  the 
sunshine,  and  I  was  assured  that  no  manure  or 
manure  water  had  been  given  until  the  plants 
were  finally  swelling  off  their  crop.  I  cannot  give 
the  exact  weight  of  the  crop,  but  I  know  that  it 
equalled  three  ordinary  crops.  Anyone  wishing 
for  heavy  crops  cannot  do  better  than  sow  early 
and  plant  in  good  sound  loam  without  any 
manure  ;  if  the  plants  do  not  grow  strong  enough, 
stimulants  can  be  given  after  the  crop  is  set.  I 
may  add  that  the  %-arietyof  Tomato  that  produced 
such  good  results  out-of-doors  was  The  Conqueror. 
— J.  Groom,  tiosjiort. 
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PLATE  483. 
CHINESE  BELLFLOWER. 

(PLATYCODON   GBANDIFLOBUM   MARIESI.*) 

Under  this  name  has  been  distributed  the  beauti- 
ful plant  represented  in  the  accompanying  plate, 
which  Mr.  J.  H.  Judge,  who  kindly  sent  me 
seeds,  informs  me  is  much  hardier,  dwarfer,  and 
showier  than  the  type.  The  seeds  reached  me  with 
the  varietal  name  of  pumilum,  but  I  am  informed 
by  Iilessrs.  Veitch  that  they  have  introduced  but 
one  plant,  which  they  call  Mariesi,  and  that  they 
know  nothing  of  the  ame   pumilum.     Therefore 
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Flowers  of  the  oiigiual  I'latycodon  gramliflorum. 

that  name  should  be  discontinued,  and  that  here 
given  retained  in  honour  of  the  collector,  Mr. 
Maries,  who  has  sent  us  so  many  fine  plants  from 
Japan.  This  variety  of  Bellflower  is  a  compact 
growing  plant,  and  one  that  flowers  freely  in  a 
small  state.  Some  of  its  flowers  measure  more 
than  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  shade  of  blue 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary  P.  grandiliorum 
introduced  by  Fortune.  We  have  in  this  variety 
no  doubt  a  very  valuable  addition  to  Bell- 
worts.  There  is  but  one  species,  to  which 
belong  all  the  several  forms.  The  first  introduc- 
tion of  P.  grandiflorum  was  in  1 782,  and  it  ig 
figured  in  the  Jiotanical  Mmjazinc,  t.  2.')2,  as  Cam- 
panula grandiflora,  where  it  is  said  Linnicus  the 
youngei  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  whether  it  was 


'  Drawn  in  Messrs.  Paul's  hardy  plant  niu^ery  at  Brox- 
bomne  in  September. 
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not  a  variety  of  C.  carpatica,  and  it  is  a'lded 
that  "The  blossoms  of  this  plant,  when  in  per- 
fection, are  very  large,  nearly  twice  the  size  ot 
those  of  C.  carpatica,  whence  its  name  of  grandi- 
flora."  Previous  to  their  opening  fully  they  some- 
what resemble  an  air  balloon,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  has  been  called  by  some  the  "  Balloon 
plant."  Platycodon  differs  from  Campanula  par- 
ticularly in  the  fruit,  but  also  in  the  flower,  which 
is  more  widely  expanded  and  less  bell-shaped. 
The  most  distinct  variety  is  P.  autumnale,  known 
also  as  P.  chinense,  from  China  and  Japan.  It 
differs  from  the  type  in  being  larger  in  stature, 
reaching  a  height  of  3  fest ;  in  its  narrower,  but 
more  closely  arranged  leaves  ;  and  in  its  smaller, 
but  more  numerous  flowers,  distributed  pretty 
evenly  along  the  upper  half  of  the  stems.  Besides 
the  double  blue  there  is  a  white  form  of  the  type 
named  album,  and  of  it  a  semi-double,  known  as 
semi-plenum.  A  semi-double  form  of  P.  grandi- 
florum  is  illustrated  in  "The  English  Flower 
Garden."  Various  forms  have  been  raised  on  the 
Continent,  and  Messrs.  Krelage,  I  observe,  offer 
several,  one  ot  them  having  striated  flowers.  By 
crossing  and  seed  raising  it  is  no  doubt  easy  to 
obtain  different  shades  of  colour,  and  this  matter 
appears  to  be  still  worth  attention,  a  fact  con- 
firmed by  the  fine  variety  now  under  notice. 
The  colour  in  its  different  shades  is,  I  think,  blue- 
purple,  and  not  strictly  blue.  Mr.  Stevens,  of 
By  fleet,  has  been  very  successful  with  the  ordinary 
kind ;  on  his  light,  sandy  soil  he  has  produced 
stems  bearing  upwards  of  20  flowers. 

Culture. — The  ordinarily  cultivated  forms  are 
by  some  thought  to  be  somewhat  tender,  but  on 
the  light  and  rather  dry  soils  to  which  I  have  been 
accustomed  I  never  knew  a  plant  to  perish  from 
cold,  though  during  the  severe  winters  of  a  few 
years  ago  I  happened  not  to  have  any  kind  under 
observation.  In  damp  and  undrained  situations, 
however,  it  is  said  that  the  thick,  fleshy  roots  are 
sure  to  perish,  sometimes  from  below  upwards, 
but  more  generally  from  above  downward.".  A 
well  drained,  rich  loamy  soil  is  best,  and  in  soil  of 
this  character  the  variety  Mariesi  has  done  well 
with  Mr.  Paul  at  Broxbourne.  The  ordinary 
varieties  frequently,  but  not  always,  require  the 
support  of  sticks,  though  the  subject  of  our  plate 
perhaps  never  does.  This  support,  when  required, 
should  be  given  early,  as  the  branches  are  liable 
to  break  when  drawn  from  the  position  they  have 
naturally  taken.  Propagation  is  best  effected  by 
raising  seedlings,  as  some  risk  attends  dividing  the 
old  plants.  It  may  be  done,  however.  In  spring, 
and  cuttings  about  3  inches  long  made  of  the 
early  growths  will  strike  root.  All  the  forms  are 
natives  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  that  here  repre- 
sented came  from  Japan.  It  flowers  from  June 
perhaps  to  August,  as  the  other  kinds  do. 

E.  lEWIN  Lykch. 
Botanic  Garde)!,  Cambridge. 


but  what  we  want  is  that  every  good  grower 
should  acquire  the  knack  of  obtaining  a  few  good 
seeds  annually.  Now  that  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society  has  made  a  special  class  and 
offers  a  prize  for  English  raised  seedlings,  no  doubt 
some  attempts  actually  will  be  made.  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Laxton  and  other  professional 
seed  growers  have  taken  this  important  matter  in 
hand.-F.  W.  B. 

WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  MAR.  10, 1885. 


Chrysantberaura  seeds.  -Those  who  are 
fond  of  the  Chrysanthemum  should  lose  no  time 
in  obtaining  seeds  if  they  wish  to  rear  plants  to 
flower  this  season.  Sown  now  in  a  gentle  heat  of 
50°  to  55°,  the  seeds  germinate  as  freely  as  Cress, 
after  which  they  should  be  hardened  off  gradually 
It  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  the  Chrysan- 
themum may  be  flowered  at  ten  months  from  the 
seed  sowing  even  in  England.  I  received  a  packet 
of  choice  seeds  from  an  American  raiser  only  last 
week,  and  it  is  now  up  quite  thickly.  What  is 
most  desirable,  however,  is  that  we  should  raise 
home-saved  seed  for  ourselves.  Of  course.  I  know 
that  to  a  certain  extent  this  has  been  achieved, 


March  4. 

Though  fine  to-day,  the  ground  was  too  wet, 
from  the  heavy  rain  of  yesterday,  to  attempt  any 
kind  of  work  that  necessitated  treading  on  the 
soil,  but  it  was  just  right  for  redraining  terrace 
garden  walks,  because  the  heavy  rain  shows  the 
defective  parts,  so  this  work  has  been  done,  and 
the  wliole  of  the  surface  gravel  is  now  being 
pointed  over  and  a  sprinkling  of  new  added  to 
give  it  brightness.  This  light  fork  over  and 
sprinkle  of  fresh  gravel  we  do  to  all  walks  once  a 
year,  and  it  is  labour  well  expended,  for  there  is 
little  or  nothing  else  but  an  occasional  roll  re- 
quired the  whole  year  round.  Salt  or  other  weed- 
killers are  not  in  favour  here,  and  that  for  a  very 
good  reason,  which  is  that  they  often  kill  more 
than  is  intended — namely,  the  turf  edgings,  Box, 
&c. ;  and  moreover  they,  salt  in  particular,  soon 
as  it  has  killed  the  weeds,  act  manurially  on 
the  following  crop  of  weeds.  Hedge  clipping — 
Privet  and  Yew — and  forking  over  shrubberies 
have  been  other  of  our  doings  to-day.  House  work 
has  been  tying  down  shoots  in  early  vinery, 
cut  off  all  the  small  "  shows  "  and  every  duplicate 
from  all  shoots.  They  are  now  in  flower  and  the 
atmosphere  is  kept  rather  drier  and  the  night 
temperature  ranges  from  65°  to  70°.  In  very 
severe  weather  we  should  not  mind  the  mercury 
receding  as  low  as  58"^.  The  house  in  question  is 
principally  Hamburghs — Muscats  we  keep  several 
degrees  higher.  The  latter  we  finished  disbudding 
to-day  and  stopped  a  few  of  the  longest  shoots. 
Thinned  fruit  on  Strawberries,  as  they  are  now 
throwing  up  much  stronger;  from  eight  to  ten 
fruit  is  left  on  each  plant,  and  clear  cow  manure 
water  is  given  each  day  after  the  fruit  has  been 
thinned.  Sowed  Petunias,  Celo.sia  pyramidalis, 
Cinerarias,  and  Chinese  Primulas.  Put  cuttings  of 
Alternantheras  in  manure  frames ;  over  the 
manure  is  a  layer  of  half  decayed  leaves,  and  on 
this  are  put  from  3  inches  to  i  inches  of  light  soil, 
leaf  soil,  and  sandy  loam,  the  whole  being  made 
firm,  and  the  cuttings  dibbled  in  about  3  inches 
apart —  a  mode  of  propagation  that  gives  but 
little  more  trouble  till  they  are  needed  for  plant- 
ing out  in  the  beds. 

March  5. 
As  it  continues  fine  we  have  been  able  to  get  the 
whole  of  our  winter  bedding  shrubs  transplanted 
to  their  summer  quarters.  Our  stock  has  taken 
many  years  to  get  together,  and  it  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  some  if  I  name  those  kinds  that  I  have 
found  to  best  bear  the  rather  trying  ordeal  of  trans- 
plantation twice  each  year  for  several  years  in 
succession.  I  name  them  in  the  order  of  merit,  or 
rather  those  that  suffer  least  are  placed  first : 
Common,  golden,  and  Irish  Yews,  Thujopsis 
borealis,  Capressus  Lawsoni  and  C.  Lawsoni  erecta 
viridis,  Cedrus  Deodara,  Berberis  Aquifolium  and 
japonica,  Ivies,  Portugal  Laurels,  Aucuba  japonica 
variegata,  Retinospora  squarrosa,  Retinospora  pisi- 
fera  aurea,  Vincas  or  Periwinkles,  green  and  varie- 
gated Euonymus,  all  the  kinds,  and  green  and 
variegated  Hollies.  The  latter  arc  almost  indis- 
pensable, giving  as  they  do  such  refined  colouring 
in  the  winter  season,  but  they  suffer  so  severely 
that  they  have  to  be  replaced  every  three  or  four 
years.  Hardy  Heaths  are  invaluable  for  edgings 
to  the  shrubs,  and  they  bear  the  removal  very 
well.  They  are  now  being  divided  into  pieces  about 
3  inches  across,  and  planted  on  a  border,  the  soil 
of  which  is  a  light  sandy  peat,  and  by  the  time  they 
are  needed  for  next  winter's  bedding  they  will  be 
nice  plants,  at  least  double  the  size  they  now  are. 
Potted  singly  out  of  seed  boxes  into  3  inch  pots 
Grevillea  robusta  and  Chamtepeuce  diacantha.  We 
use  these  two  plants  extensively  for  bedding,  and 


generally  make  them  central  plants  in  small  de- 
signs of  foliage  colouring.  They  are  compara- 
tively hardy  ;  indeed  the  latter  always  stands  the 
winter,  though  it  often  gets  crippled.  Grevilleas 
we  have  known  to  stand,  but  that  has  not  been 
the  case  the  last  winter,  as  the  few  sharp  frosts  at 
end  of  December  killed  them.  Pricked  out  seed- 
ling Centaureas,  Salvia  argentea,  and  Solanum 
robustum.  They  will  be  kept  in  strong  heat  till 
well  established  in  the  soil.  Put  in  more  cuttings 
of  Iresines,  Lobelias,  Agathaia  coelestis,  and  Ver- 
benas. The  stock  plants  of  the  latter  have  been 
planted  out  in  boxes  and  placed  in  a  cold  pit. 
Partially  disbudded  second  Peaches  and  inter- 
mediate Vines. 

MARCH  6. 
Bitterly  cold,  but  dry,  though  the  ground  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  so  for  seed  sowing  ;  we  ventured, 
however,  to  make  another  sowing  of  Peas  and 
Broad  Beans,  and  earthed  up  the  Peas  just  coming 
through  the  soil  to  prevent  birds  injuring  them. 
ITinished  re-gravelling  on  terrace  garden  and  rolled 
the  same  and  repaired  turf  that  had  got  bare  in 
places  over  which  had  been  heavy  traffic.  Ciit  Ivy 
on  mansion.  This  is  an  annual  affair  and  is  re- 
quisite to  keep  the  Ivy  close  to  the  wall,  free  of 
vermin  and  birds'  nests,  and,  not  least,  a  bright 
green  throughout  the  year.  Divided  and  replanted 
variegated  Iris  fffitidissima  variegata,  an  invalu- 
able plant  for  our  winter  bedding  and  for  planting 
in  shrubbery  clumps  and  near  the  margins  of 
woodland  walks,  as  rabbits  will  not  touch  it  and 
its  bright  variegation  and  Reed-like  aspect  make  it 
in  every  way  appropriate  for  such  a  position.  Re- 
potted more  tuberous  Begonias.  The  tubers  in- 
tended for  the  flower  garden  have  been  planted  in 
shallow  boxes  in  leaf  soil  and  loam  and  are 
placed  in  a  cold  pit,  that  growth  may,  as  it  were, 
take  its  own  time,  as  it  is  not  desirable  to  have 
them  too  large  when  firtt  planted  out.  They 
make  a  splendid  bed  when  planted  thinly  and 
are  carpeted  with  the  green  Herniaria  glabra 
or  the  sulphur-coloured  Sedum  acre  elegans  varie- 
gatum.  Gave  Tomatoes  a  shift  into  larger  pots, 
and  the  plants  for  outdoor  growth  potted  up  from 
seed  pans.  Wireworm  having  destroyed  some  of 
our  Melon  plants,  others  have  been  planted  in 
their  stead,  and  the  depredators  trapped  with 
pieces  of  Carrot  buried  in  the  soil.  This  is  a  bait 
that  never  fails  of  success,  and  our  loss  is  solely 
attributable  to  forgetf  ulness  to  apply  it  when  the 
soil  was  first  put  into  the  house.  Watered  Pines  ; 
the  beds  and  walls  of  the  fruiting  and  first 
succession  apartments  are  now  kept  regularly 
syringed,  but  in  doing  this  care  is  taken  to  keep 
the  water  out  ot  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Tem- 
perature of  both  divisions  now  ranges  about  68°  by 
night  and  8°  or  10°  higher  by  day,  unless  the 
weather  is  exoeptionably  cold  ;  then,  of  course,  it 
is  allowed  to  fall  proportionately.  Late  succession 
and  newly-rooted  suckers  are  kept  at  a  rather 
lower  temperature,  and  are  given  air  more  freely 
to  induce  a  stocky  growth.  An  over-moist  high 
temperature  with  little  ventilation  would  cause  a 
quicker  growth,  but  the  final  results  at  fruiting 
time  would  bear  no  comparison  with  those  of  plants 
that  for  the  present  are  allowed  to  make  growth 
of  a  more  stocky  nature. 

March  7. 
PrOFpects  are  as  yet  but  little  brighter  for  get- 
ting in  kitchen  garden  seeds.  The  ground  being 
so  wet,  it  is  better  to  wait  a  few  more  days  than 
risk  failure  by  unkindly  working  of  soil,  and 
meanwhile  labels,  seeds,  and  seed  Potatoes  are 
all  being  got  in  readiness,  that  the  work  may  be 
expeditiously  accomplished  soon  as  weather  con- 
ditions are  favourable.  ^Ve  have  still  a  lot  of 
shrub  trimming  on  hand,  and  this,  with  the 
general  weekly  round  of  sweeping  and  clearing 
up  all  and  sundry,  has  kept  outdoor  hands  in  full 
employ.  It  will  only  be  a  repetition  of  former 
notes  to  allude  in  detail  to  the  doings  in  and 
about  the  houses  on  Saturdays,  so  it  must  suflice 
to  say  that  all  have  had  the  usual  attention  in  the 
way  of  scrubbing  and  washing,  other  duties  being 
putting  another  batch  of  Strawberries  into  forcing 
quarters,  also  Roses,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and 
Deutzias.  Cleared  Moss  off  surface  of  soilin  Violet 
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frames,  and  Ihe  plants  of  bad  foliage  and  seedy 
flowers,  and  bedding  plants  in  frames  have  also 
been  tidied  np,  and  such  as  required  it  watered. 
Another  batch  of  Seakale  has  aUo  been  put 
in,  and  other  supplies  of  Mint  and  Tarragon 
provided  for  by  boxing  more  roots.  I!hn- 
barb  now  grows  sufficiently  fast  in  the  open 
garden  with  pot  coverings  only,  that  lifting  of 
roots  is  no  longer  necessary,  and  from  the  present 
time  Seakale  will  also  be  left  in  the  ground,  the 
crowns  being  thickly  covered  with  sifted  coal 
ashes,  a  plan  that  produces  Kale  of  a  sweeter 
q'lality  than  when  !^eakale  pots  and  leaves  are 
u.-ed  for  forcing  it  on  the  open  ground. 
Maech  9. 
A  dry  north-easterly  wind  prevailed  all  day. 
Renovated  herb  beds,  shortened  back  straggling 
thoots  of  Sage,  clipped  Thyme  with  shears,  leaving 
the  plants  about  i  inches  high,  cut  off  dead  stems 
cf  Mint,  Tarragon,  and  Balm,  weeded,  and  then 
gave  the  whole  a  couple  of  inches  of  new  soil  as  a 
top-dressing.  Planted  out  Sweet  Peas  that  have 
been  raised  in  pots  in  heat  and  staked  them  at 
once,  which  will  help  to  protect  them  ;  made 
another  sowing  in  the  open  border,  and  also 
a  first  sowing  of  Mignonette  in  small 
patches  on  Rose  borders.  The  ground  being 
still  unfit  for  the  trampling  necessary  in  the 
sowing  of  general  crops  of  seeds,  hedge 
and  shrub  cutting  has  again  been  the  principal 
outside  work.  Flowering  plants  in  stove,  fo  far 
as  our  collection  is  concerned,  are  now  at  a  low 
ebb,  and  we  have,  therefore,  had  a  re- arrangement, 
old  plants  of  Euphorbia  jacquinisefiora  being  taken 
out  to  psrtially  rest  them  ;  from  a  plant  or  two 
that  were  cut  down  early  cutiings  have  been  taken 
and  put  in  strong  heat,  ss  it  is  from  young  plants 
that  most  and  finest  flowers  are  obtained  ;  soon  as 
the  young  stock  is  struck  most  of  the  old  plants 
are  thrown  away.  The  same  remarks  are  appli- 
cable to  IJouvardias  and  Plumbago  rosea,  and  of 
these  also  cuttings  have  been  inserted.  Early 
batches  of  Calanthes  have  also  been  shaken  out  and 
repotted,  finely-broken  crocks,  rough  pieces  of 
turfy  peat,  a  small  proporiion  of  fibrous  loam  and 
Sphagnum  being  the  materials  used,  three  mode- 
rate-sized bulb?  in  G-inch  pots  being  the  size  we 
find  most  useful,  and  the  finest  bulbs  are  planted 
singly  in  5-inch  pots.  Plants  of  Ctelogyne  cristata 
that  had  got  root  and  bulb-bound  have  also 
been  parted  and  repotted.  Sphagnum  being  the 
principal  ingredient,  small  pieces  of  peat, 
crocks,  and  charcoal  making  up  the  remainder. 
Chrysanthemums  have  been  assorted  into  numbers 
of  each  kind  that  it  is  intended  to  grow,  and  those 
intended  for  growing  as  bush  plants  have  had 
tlieir  points  pinched  out,  and  those  for  the  pro- 
duction of  large  flowers  have  been  given  more 
space  between  the  plants,  and  also  additional 
head  room,  as  by  no  chance  should  the  points  be 
injured.  Gave  early  Muscat  Vine  border  a  watering 
with  water  at  a  temperature  of  90^.  This  will 
suffice  till  the  fruit  has  set,  as  the  "  shows "  are 
now  rapidly  unfolding. 

Mabch  10. 
A  fine,  though  sunless  day.  Sowed  Parsnips, 
Onions,  and  a  small  plot  of  Carrots.  All  are  sown 
in  drills  and  filled  in  by  hand  ;  raking  over  or  beat- 
ing down  with  spades  att«r  sowing  we  never 
practise.  Pruned  greater  part  of  Roses,  and 
pressed  firmly  into  the  ground  spring-flowering 
plants  that  are  planted  between  the  Roses.  Be- 
gan to  trench  vacant  beds  on  terrace  garden  pre- 
paratory to  planting  edgings  and  various  kinds  of 
hardy  plants  for  summer  bedding.  We  are  still  busy 
with  shrub  and  hedge  trimming,  this  work  being 
followed  up  with  the  clearing  up  and  out  from 
under  the  trees  and  hedges  all  cuttings,  leaves, 
&c,,  in  a  thorough  manner.  Tied  down  and 
stopped  shoots  in  early  vinery,  and  being  now  in 
flower,  atmospheric  moisture  is  limited  to  damping 
down  and  syringing  walls  once  a  day,  and  that  is 
done  at  closing-up  time.  The  rods  are  gently 
shaken  to  disperse  the  pollen  about  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  at  about  10  o'clock  and  at 
noon.  Second  I'eaclies  are  also  in  flower,  and  to 
make  sure  of  a  good  set  most  of  the  flowers  are 
gone  over  with  a  camel's-hair  brush,  and  a  tap 


on  the  stems  of  the  trees  helps  to  disturb  the 
pollen  of  any  that  may  have  been  missed  with  the 
brush.  Pricked  out  seedling  Streptocarpus  flori- 
bundus,  or  biflorus,  a  plant  that  is  of  the  easiest 
culture,  and  yet  it  is  seldom  met  with.  We  grow 
it  for  furnishing  small  vases  and  baskets  in  the 
mansion,  and  the  seedlings  now  pricked  out  will 
be  ready  for  that  purpose  in  September  and  will 
continue  to  flower  right  np  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
Greenhouse  or  cool  pit  treatment  is  all  that  is 
required  after  the  plants  aro  established,  and  up 
to  this  stage  heat  is  necessary.  About  two-thirds 
peat  and  one  of  loam  is  the  best  compost  to  grow 
them  in,  and  in  this  the  old  plants  have  been 
shaken  out  and  repotted, and  have  been  givenspace 
on  a  shelf  in  the  plant  stove  till  new  roots  are 
being  made.  Hants. 


■  FEUITS  UNDEK  GLASS  AND  OUT  OF  DOOES. 

Fios. — Although  Figs  have  been  grown  in  this 
country  through  a  period  extending  over  many 
centuries,  the  attempt  to  cultivate  them  under 
glass  does  not  date  back  far  beyond  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant ;  and  it  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years  that  a  small  minority  of  gardeners 
have  made  an  eflcort  to  force  the  trees  contempo- 
raneously with  early  Pines,  Peaches,  and  Vines. 
But  now,  thanks  to  cheap  glass  and  an  acquired 
taste,  the  finest  fruit,  in  what  is  termed  a  green 
state,  forms  one  of  the  most  telling  dishes  in  every 
first-class  dessert  throughout  the  London  season. 
Within  the  last  few  years  a  great  number  of  ex- 
cellent varieties  have  been  introduced  from  France 
and  Italy,  and  many  of  them  are  well  adapted  for 
early  forcing,  but,  taken  at  all  points,  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  any  of  them  are  superior  to  our  oldest 
friend,  the  Brown  Turkey,  as  it  is  alike  suitable 
for  growing  in  pots  or  training  over  a  large  trellis  ; 
it  is  early,  prolific,  and  the  fruit  is  unsurpassed 
for  flavour.  Add  to  this  White  Marseilles,  Negro 
Largo,  and  Osborn's  Prolific,  and  a  selection  con- 
sisting of  two  white  and  two  black  kinds  will 
leave  a  good  grower  nothing  to  desire  in  the  way 
of  variety  or  quality. 

Ciilivre. — The  best  time  to  commence  the  cul- 
ture of  Figs  is  early  in  the  spring,  as  well  ripened 
cuttings  put  into  small  pots  and  plunged  in  a  hot- 
bed, where  they  can  receive  the  treatment  usually 
accorded  to  Vine  eyes,  will  grow  into  fair  sized 
bushes  in  one  year,  or  trees  of  all  the  leading 
kinds,  thoroughly  established  in  pots  and  fit  for 
forcing,  can  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  leading 
nurseries.  If  properly  grown  and  the  roots  and 
wood  are  well  ripened,  a  batch  of  trees  started  in 
November  will  give  ripe  fruit  in  April,  and  a 
second  crop  will  be  secured  from  the  young  wood 
that  is  made  during  the  time  the  first  is  ripening ; 
indeed,  by  constant  high  feeding  the  trees  may 
be  made  to  produce  three  crops  in  one  year, 
but  it  is  not  advisable,  as  it  spoils  them 
for  a  second  year's  forcing;  moreover  the  third 
crop  comes  in  at  a  season  when  outdoor  fruit  is 
plentiful  and  cheap.  Unlike  the  Vine,  the  Fig 
can  be  grown  in  pots  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
years,  and  the  older  it  gets  the  better  it  bears, 
that  is  provided  cultural  directions,  so  often  de- 
tailed in  the  columns  of  this  journal,  are  pro- 
perly attended  to.  It  is  a  gross  feeder,  revels  in 
light  rich  calcareous  soil,  submits  to  annual  root- 
pruning,  and,  although  bottom-heat  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  it  succeeds  best  when  plunged  in 
a  fermenting  medium  composed  of  Oak  leaves  or 
spent  tan.  Young  trees  can  be  shifted  on  from 
year  to  year  until  the  roots  have  filled  16-icch  or 
18-inch  pots,  a  size  'hat  is  large  enough  for  pyra- 
mids 9  tcec  in  he-ght  and  3  feet  in  diameter. 
When  these  dimen.' ions  have  been  attained  tubs 
should  be  used,  or  the  trees  may  be  turned  out  of 
the  pots  as  soon  as  the  second  crop  is  gathered, 
when  the  balls  can  be  reduced  by  paring  down 
with  a  sharp  ed9;ing  iron  to  make  them  small 
enough  for  repotting  in  fresh  compost.  As  soon 
as  the  trees  are  repotted  they  should  be  replunged 
in  a  brisk  bottom-heat  to  induce  the  formation  of 
new  roots,  and  the  house  should  be  kept  close  and 
moist  until  they  have  recovered  from  the  check. 
The  temperature  must  not,  however,  range  very 
high,  otherwise  a  latent  growth  will  set  in  and  the 


embryo  fruits  formed  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
will  get  too  forward  ;  therefore  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  show  by  their  crisp  appearance  that  new 
root  action  has  set  in,  more  air  may  be  given,  the 
pots  still  remaining  in  the  gentle  bottom-heat, 
which  will  decline  with  the  season.  When  there 
is  no  longer  any  danger  of  the  terminal  buds 
start'ng,  more  dry  heat  will  do  good  service  in 
maturing  the  roots  and  wood,  as  it  is  important 
that  the  trees  have  complete  rest  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Septemt  er  until  they  are  again  started  into 
growth. 

Jfanijnilation. — Assuming  that  yearling  trees 
are  taken  in  hand  early  in  .January,  those  with 
straight  leaders  and  one  or  two  sets  of  side  shoots 
will  be  selected  for  growing  into  pyramids,  the 
best  of  all  forms  for  forcing  purposes.  I£  the  first 
set  of  side  shoots  have  been  pinched  at  the  sixth 
leaf  of  the  preceding  season  and  fresh  points  have 
been  formed,  all  that  will  be  needed  is  straight 
sticks  for  guiding  the  leaders,  which  must  be  in- 
cessantly pinched  as  soon  as  they  have  made 
12  inches  of  growth.  This  will  induce  as  many 
side  breaks  as  will  be  required  to  form  the  frame- 
work of  the  trees.  These  in  due  course  will  also 
require  pinching,  but  not  more  than  once  ;  other- 
wise they  will  not  be  furnished  with  well-ripened 
points  at  the  end  of  the  season.  As  growth  pro- 
ceeds it  may  be  necessary  to  thin  out  the  weakest 
breaks  and  tie  the  others  out  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion for  the  twofold  purpose  of  throwing  sap  into 
the  bottom  tier  and  causing  it  to  ascend  to  the 
leaders  upon  the  principle  that  is  observed  in  the 
formation  of  a  specimen  Fuchsia.  The  result 
will,  however,  be  different,  as  the  Fuchsia  is  ex- 
pected to  produce  as  many  flowers  as  leaves  in  the 
autumn,  while  the  Figs  well  furnished  with  short 
spur-like  points  will  go  to  rest  with  embryo  fruit 
at  the  base  of  every  leaf  ready  to  swell  to  matuiity 
in  the  course  of  the  following  spring. 

Potting. — Unless  the  trees  have  been  wintered 
in  very  small  pots  and  the  S3il  of  the  first  year 
is  quite  exhausted,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  pot 
before  they  are  taken  into  heat  in  January,  as  it 
is  well  understood  that  all  deciduous  fruit  trees 
that  require  a  season  of  re;  t  take  most  kindly  to 
the  soil  when  the  autumn  sap  is  descending,  or 
after  the  heat  and  moisture  1  ave  started  them  into 
new  life.  When  the  trees  get  older  and  are  ex- 
pected to  ripen  full  crops  of  fruit,  autumn  potting 
should  never  be  neglected,  but  young  ones,  like 
the-^e,  in  course  of  formation,  need  not  be  potted 
until  the  buds  have  started  into  growth.  Assuming, 
then,  that  they  have  been  placed  on  a  bed  of  fer- 
menting leaves  and  the  buds  are  on  the  move, 
each  plant  must  be  turned  out  and  divested  of  all 
old  crocks,  inert  soil,  and  straggling  roots,  pre- 
paratory to  a  shift  into  a  clean,  well-drained  pot 
large  enovrgh  to  support  it  throughout  the  season. 
If  the  plunging  bed  is  satisfactory  as  to  heat  and 
moisture,  the  pots  may  be  let  in  np  to  the  rims, 
plenty  of  room  being  allowed  for  future  develop- 
ment and  the  admission  of  light.  Good  syringing 
will  now  form  an  important  item  in  the  daily 
management  of  the  young  trees  at  all  times  sub- 
ject to  the  ravages  of  red  spider,  particularly  so 
when  grown  in  close  proximity  to  hot-water  pipes. 
Overhead  syringing  must  not,  however,  be  too 
freely  indulged  in  during,  dark,  dull,  or  cold 
weather,  when  the  ventilators  cannot  be  opened 
and  there  is  danger  cf  the  foliage  remain- 
ing wet  all  night.  At  such  times  the  foliage 
can  be  kept  fresh  and  healthy  by  the  aid  of 
atmoFphetic  moisture,  which  can  be  produced  by 
damping  the  walls  and  paths  and  syringing  over 
the  surface  of  the  bed.  As  days  incnase  in 
length  and  the  sun  gains  power,  the  trees,  which 
should  never  be  allowed  to  root  through  into  the 
bed,  will  derive  benefit  from  being  turned  round, 
so  as  to  expose  every  leaf,  not  only  to  light,  but 
also  to  the  full  force  of  the  syringe.  The  evapo- 
rating pans  must  be  kept  constantly  supplied  with 
diluted  liquid  or  pure  water,  as  may  be  suggested 
by  the  strength  of  the  young  growths,  and  an 
occasional  under-syringing  with  weak,  clarified 
soot  water,  while  giving  colour  to  the  foliage,  will 
act  as  an  insecticide  in  keeping  it  free  from  scale 
and  spider.     If  all  goes  well  and  the  pit  is  kept  at 
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vinery  temperature,  the  pots  will  be  well  filled 
with  roots  by  the  middle  of  May,  when  weak 
stimulants  may  be  applied  to  weak  growers  ;  more 
air  may  be  given  through  the  early  part  of  the 
day  to  secure  a  short-jointed,  stubby  growth,  and 
a  high  temperature  from  early  closing  with  sun 
heat  will  in  a  great  measure  enable  the  cultivator 
to  dispense  with  sharp  firing.  By  the  end  of  June 
pinching  will  be  practically,  if  not  entirely,  over, 
as  every  pinched  shoot  must  make  and  ripen  a 
fresh  break  before  the  tree  goes  to  rest. 

Hardy  fruits  —Once  more  the  tedious  opera- 
tions of  pruning  and  nailing  have  been  brought  to 
a  close,  and  never,  perhaps,  have  fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds  given  fairer  promise  of  a  magnificent  crop 
of  blossom.    What  the  outcome  will  be  remains 
to  be  seen  by  the  anxious  fruit-grower  when  he 
removes  his  blinds  and  screens  two  months  hence. 
One  thing  in  his  favour  is  the  certainty  that  the 
trees,  down  to  the  present  time,  are  a  month  later 
than  they  have  been  in  unusually  early  years,  and 
although  we  have  had  a  few  fine  forcing  days,  the 
wind  at  the  present  time  is  blowing  up  heavy 
snowstorms  from  the  north,  which  will  have  the 
desired  effect  of  still  further  checking  the  expand- 
ing of  the  blossoms.    So  far,  then,  the  elements  are 
with  us,  and  a  large  amount  of  rough  weather 
being  now  overdue,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that 
the  worst  part  of  this  debt  is  about  to  be  paid  off 
before  our  trees  are  again  white  with  bloom.   This 
prospect  must  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  or  retard  the  progress  of   the    usual 
preliminaries    to    warding    off    sharp    morning 
frosts,    which     may    come     upon    us    with    the 
waning     of     the     next     moon.      Next     to    the 
neglect  of  all  means  of  protection  is  premature 
covering,  as  this  course  only  weakens  the  blos- 
soms and  renders  them  liable  to  injury,  where, 
under  judicious  management,  they  might  pass  un- 
scathed the  effects  of  a  moderate  frost ;  therefore, 
the  better  to  steer  clear  of  one  or  other  of  the  two 
evils,  I  would  suggest  that  all  poles  and  frame- 
work for  carrying  nets,  frigi  demo  or  canvas,  &c.,  be 
fixed  at  once  ;  copings  of  glass  or  projecting  boards 
be  got  ready  for  fixing  as  soon  as  the  flowers  show 
signs  of   opening:   earlier  would   be   premature, 
later  would  be  courting  disaster.     From  wall  trees 
we  turn  to  bushes,  pyramids,  and  espaliers,  at  all 
times  most  difficult  subjects  to  deal  with,  as,  owing 
to  their  exposed  fposition,  they  often  suffer  to  a 
serious  extent  by  the  protecting  material  being 
blown  against  the  blossoms  in  windy  weather.  If 
the  trees  are  not  over  large,  many  favourite  kinds 
can  be  protected  by  means  of  stakesplaced  around, 
but  not  touching  them,  to  which  hay  bands  can  be 
attached,  from  0  inches  to  12  inches  apart,  from 
the    apex   downwards.       These   will,   of    course, 
remain  until  the  fruit  is  safe.     They  cannot  be 
made  too  rough,  as  every  projecting  bent  catches 
up  moisture,  and  they  should  be  sufliciently  wide 
apart  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air.    Where 
espaliers   cannot   be   entirely  covered    at    night, 
stakes  firmly  driven  on  each  side  and  topped  with 
laths  running  longitudinally,  and  a  little  higher 
than  the  top  bar,  will  form  an  excellent  framework 
for  a  breadth  of  tiffany  or  scrim,  which  can  be 
quickly  turned  aside  on  fine  days.     On  such  trees 
the  old-fashioned  hay  or  strawband  will  also  do 
good   service,  as  they  check  radiation    without 
impeding  the  passage  of  air  and  light. 

Strawberrie?. — As  the  crowns  of  these  are 
now  showing  signs  of  returning  life,  advantage 
must  be  taken  of  fine,  dry  days  for  weeding  and 
raking  over  the  beds.  It  they  have  been  well 
mulched  this  process  will  work  the  finely  pul- 
verised manure  in  amongst  the  crowns,  where  it 
will  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  surface  roots,  and 
prevent  the  escape  of  moisture  until  aft«r  the 
young  leaves  appear.  In  o!d  gardens  subject  to 
snails  and  slugs  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dress  the 
beds  with  soot  before  the  mulching  is  raked  over ; 
a  dry  calm  day  should  be  selected  for  its  applica- 
tion, and  it  should  be  lightly  and  evenly  sown 
with  the  hand  between  the  rows,  as  it  is  a  power- 
ful stimulant  and  liable  to  do  injury  if  too  freely 
used. 

Grafting. — Pears  and  Apples  that  were  headed 
back  last  month  may  be  grafted  when  the  sap  in 


others  adjoining  them  begins  to  rise  and  force  the 
buds  into  growth.  If  not  already  done  scions 
should  be  taken  at  once  and  laid  in  in  the  shade 
of  a  north  wall  or  hedge  until  they  are  wanted  for 
use.  Pears  should  be  taken  in  hand  first,  as  they 
are  earlier  than  Apples,  which  may  be  grafted  up 
to  the  end  of  April,  but  the  end  of  March  is  the 
best  time  unless  the  trees  are  very  large  and  deeply 
rooted  in  a  cold  subsoil.  Remove  the  spray  from 
trees  that  were  grafted  last  year.  Shorten  back 
growing  scions  where  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
scarcity  of  young  wood  through  failures,  and  thin 
out  others  where  too  great  a  number  have  taken 
kindly  to  the  stocks.  These  remarks  of  course 
apply  to  old  trees  carrying  from  one  dozen  to 
thirty  grafts  each.  Young  nursery  stock  may  be 
shortened  more  or  less,  or  not  at  all,  to  fit  the 
trees  for  the  various  purposes  for  which  they  are 
wanted.  At  the  present  time  we  are  preparing  a 
large  numberof  clean  healthy  cider  Apples  of  thirty 
years'  growtli.  The  heads  were  cut  back  early  in 
February,  and  two-year-old  wood  of  choice  kinds 
will  be  used  for  scions.  W.  Coleman. 

Eastnnr  Castle,  Ledbury. 


Indoor    Garden. 


LILT  OF  THE  VALLEY  FAILURES. 

In  The  Garden  (p-  120)  a  correspondent  solicits 
information    as    to    the   cause    of    his    Lily    of 
the  Valley  crowns  failing  to  start,  and  unless  I 
am   much   mistaken   a  considerable    number    of 
other  readers  have  been  equally  anxious  to  have 
the  mystery  cleared  up.      One   season  the  im- 
ported clumps  or  crowns,  as   the  case  may  be, 
refuse  to  grow  both  when  forced  and  when  given 
the  chance  of  starting  naturally,  while  at  another 
time  those  first  placed  in  heat  will  not  start,  but  the 
later  ones  may  flower  satisfactorily.     If  they  re- 
fuse to  start  when  forced,  they  will  not  grow  later 
on,  and  yet   the   crowns  retain   their  fresh  and 
plump  appearance  for  fully  twelve  months.     One 
thing  is  certain — it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  culti- 
vator that  the  crowns  refuse  to  grow,  and  how- 
ever vexatious  it  may  be  to  those  who  anticipate  a 
supply  of  this,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  spring 
flowers,   to  learn  that  there   is   a    likelihood    of 
failure,   they   must   yet  sympathise    with  rather 
than   blame   the  grower.      If   the   crowns    force 
readily  either  in  pots  or  boxes,  with  or  without 
the  assistance  of  a  hotbed  of  leaves  or  other  heat- 
ing material  during  one  season,  they  ought,  under 
the  same  conditions,  to  do  equally  well  the  next. 
According  to  my  experience,  it  is  only  the  im- 
ported crowns  that  fail,  and  we  have  never  any 
difficulty  in  flowering  plump  home-grown  crowns. 
It  is  true  the  latter  very  rarely  produce  such  fine 
spikes  of  bloom  as  those  imported,  notably  single 
crowns,  but  then  they  more  than  compensate  for 
this  by  throwing  up  their  beautiful  green  leaves 
more  freely  and  earlier.     The  finest  spikes  from 
imported  crowns  will  have  as  many  as  twenty  or 
more  flowers,  but  the  spikes  on  the  home-grown 
plants     in    our     case     frequently     carry    about 
fifteen.     Better,  however,  feel  certain  of  a  supply 
of  moderate  sized  spikes  than  run  the  risk  of 
failing  with  imported  crowns,  and  all  who  have 
ground  to  spare  for  it  may  well  grow  their  own 
stock  for  forcing.     A  fairly  cool   position    suits 
them,  and  the  ground  should  have  a  good  surface 
dressing  of  rotten  manure  or  good  leaf  soil,  fork- 
ing this  in  and  mixing  it  with  the  surface  soil 
rather  than  burying  it  deeply. 

The  crowns  may  either  be  planted  thinly  in 
patches,  or  singly  in  lines  about  9  inches  apart.  If 
the  bed  is  formed  this  winter  or  spring  none 
should  be  lifted  for  forcing  next  winter,  but  in  the 
following  autumn  a  considerable  number  of  plump 
crowns  may  be  lifted  and  potted,  all  the  smaller 
ones  being  separated  and  replanted.  Our  plan  is 
to  lift  one-third  of  the  best  each  autumn,  and  they 
well  repay  for  the  extra  year's  grace.  Not  only 
do  those  lifted  flower  well,  but  many  of  the 
crowns,  especially  in  that  part  of  the  bed  that  has 
been  replanted  two  years,  also  afford  a  good  quan- 
tity of  bloom.  In  one  garden  under  my  charge 
we  were  able  to  annually  lift  enough  crowns  to 


fill  twenty  bedding  Pelargonium  boxes,  and  there 
was  but  little  necessity  to  puU  the  clusters  of 
crowns  to  pieces,  as  they  invariably  flowered  as 
well  as  the  imported  clumps.  These  boxes  were 
placed  on  a  hotbed  of  leaves  and  manure  in  the 
early  vinery,  and  with  very  little  trouble  abund- 
ance of  bloom  was  secured.  If  pot  plants  were 
required  they  were  made  up  after  the  flowers 
were  opening,  and  Ihey  were  apparently 
uninjured  by  the  rather  rough  treatment. 
Lilies  of  the  Valley  will  also  flower  abun- 
dantly every  year  if  planted  out  permaneLtly 
in  old  brick  pits  or  frames  not  wanted  or  of  no 
value  for  other  purposes,  and  many  of  those  forced 
or  grown  in  pots  in  a  greenhouse  if  not  neglected 
will  flower  freely  the  next  season.  In  fact,  those 
retained  in  pots  and  given  liquid  manure  occasion- 
ally are  the  best  for  early  forcing.  Those  who 
lift  their  roots  from  crowded  and  exhausted  beds, 
however,  must  not  be  surprised  if  their  crowns  do 
not  flower  well.  Not  only  should  they  be  occa- 
sionally lifted  and  replanted  more  thinly,  in  the 
same  site  if  need  be,  but  they  should  also  have 
liberal  mulchings  of  decayed  manure  every  spring 
before  active  growth  has  commenced.  Many  seem 
to  think  they  should  remain  undisturbed,  and  it  is 
quite  true  they  succeed  fairly  well  in  a  wild  state, 
but  lift,  replant,  and  liberally  treat  these  same 
wild  plants  and  mark  the  results.  This  brings 
me  again  to  the 

Imported  crowns.  All  must  be  aware  that 
these  receive  very  liberal  treatment,  at  any  rate 
while  they  are  in  the  ground,  but  unfortunately 
this  would  appear  to  cease  directly  they  have  at- 
tained the  desired  size.  If  this  is  not  the  case, 
why  do  they  fail  ?  Let  me  advise  both  i  he  growers 
and  our  own  retailers  to  exercise  more  care  in 
their  methods  of  packing  and  storing  these  crowns. 
If  the  crowns  in  their  constitution  resembled  Hya- 
cinths and  other  bulbs,  it  would  not  matter  much 
if  they  did  remain  a  few  days  or  weeks  exposed  to 
all  weathers  short  of  severe  frosts,  but  as  it  is,  ex- 
posure for  a  long  or  short  time  may  be  the  sole 
cause  of  their  failing  to  start  into  growth  at 
the  proper  time.  From  the  time  they  are  lifted 
till  they  are  potted  the  roots  should  never  be  ex- 
posed, and  if  packed  in  moist  Cocoa-nut  fibre  so 
much  the  better.  Neither  .should  they  be  packed 
in  large  masses,  or  over-heating  may  be  the  result, 
the  consequence  of  this  also  being  the  ruin  of  the 
crowns.  A  paying  price  is  given  for  the  crowns, 
and  both  growers  and  retailers,  if  they  study 
their  own  interests,  will  act  wisely  if  they  pay  a 
little  more  attention  than  they  do  to  the  numerous 
complaints  made  concerning  the  non-starting  of 
imported  Lily  of  the  Valley  roots.  W.  I.  M. 


TACSONIAS. 
Op  these  one  of  the  best  is  T.  Van  Volxemi.  It 
has  light  elegant  foliage  and  long  pendent 
branches  that  flower  at  every  joint ;  the  blooms, 
which  are  very  large,  measure  some  i  inches 
across,  and  are  of  a  violet-crimson  hue  and  sus- 
pended by  thread-like  stems  from  1  foot  to 
18  inches  in  length.  The  next  in  point  of  merit 
is  T.  exoniensis,  a  hybrid  between  the  kind  just 
mentioned  and  T.  mollissima.  T.  moUissima  has 
blossoms  of  a  delicate  pink,  with  tubes  6  inches 
long,  and  the  plant  is  a  very  strong  grower.  Now 
is  the  best  time  to  plant  these  Tacsonias,  and, 
indeed,  all  greenhouse  or  conservatory  climbers. 
Borders  should  be  prepared  for  them  by  well  drain- 
ing the  bottoms  with  broken  bricks,  which  should 
form  a  layer  6  inches  thick  ;  on  that  sods  freshly 
cut  should  be  placed  with  the  Grass  side  down- 
wards to  prevent  the  soil  from  settling  down  and 
filling  the  interstices  of  the  drainage.  The  mo.'-t 
suitable  material  with  which  to  make  up  the  bor- 
der is  peat  and  loam,  in  about  equal  parts, 
chopped  up  rough  and  mixed  with  a  little  sand 
to  keep  the  whole  open  and  porous.  This 
done,  the  next  thing  is  to  turn  the  plants 
out  of  their  pots  and  disentangle  the  roots,  which 
should  then  be  spread  out  carefully  in  the  border 
and  covered  at  depths  according  to  the  positions 
at  which  they  emanate  from  the  balls  of  earth 
they  are  in  :  a  good  watering  will  then  settle  the 
soil  about  them  and  give  the  plants  a  start.     To 
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encourage  them  to  grow  freely  they  should  be 
syringed  every  afternoon,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  train  the  leading  shoot  of  each  up  and  to  stop 
the  laterals  by  pinching  them  out  till  the  roof  is 
reached.  After  that  the  side  shootsshould  be  allowed 
to  run  out  and  hang  down  in  their  own  natural 
way.  Thus  treated  they  look  far  better  than  when 
tied  or  trained;  but  though  that  is  so,  they  require 
thinning  and  the  occasional  cutting  away  of 
growths  that  have  bloomed  to  let  others  down  in 
their  place.  The  only  drawback  to  Tacsonias  is 
the  fact  that  they  are  rather  subject  to  scale,  which 
gets  on  the  bark  of  the  main  stem?,  and  if  not 
eradicated  soon  throws  the  plants  out  of  health. 
The  best  way  of  dealing  with  these  insects  is  to 
get  some  nicotiue  soap  and  mix  six  ounces  of  it  in  a 
gallon  of  soft  water  to  dress  the  bark  with,  which 
may  be  done  quickly  by  the  aid  of  a  paint-brush, 
or  if  clear  below,  the  plants  may  be  syringed  with 
the  liquid,  as  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  wet  the 
scale,  soon  after  which  it  leaves  its  hold  and 
falls  off.  D. 


LAPAGERIAS. 


It  is  not  everyone  who  can  succeed  in  growing 
these  satisfactorily,  the  failures  that  occur  arising 
chiefly  through  the  borders  being  improperly  pre- 
pared, or  not  prepared  at  all,  thus  causing  the 
roots  to  get  unhealthy.  As  the  plants  require 
heavy  and  frequent  waterings,  drainage  is  of  the 
first  importance  ;  without  it  the  soil  is  sure  to  be- 
come sodden  and  sour  when  the  great  fleshy  roots 
rot.  The  way  to  start  with  the  border,  which 
should  be  about  2  feet  6  inches  deep,  is  to  place 
6  inches  of  broken  soft  red  bricks  below,  and  on 
them  sods  of  tough  fibry  peat,  packed  one  on  the 
other,  sprinkling  sand  in  the  interstices  till  the 
border  is  nearly  full,  when  the  ball  of  earth  should 
be  shaken  from  the  plants  and  the  latter  planted 
ia  peat,  chopped  up  and  pressed  down  over  the 
roots.  Managed  in  this  manner,  the  soil  will  re- 
maio  sweet,  free  and  open  for  many  years,  as  it  is 
impossible  for  it  to  become  close  or  waterlogged, 
and  the  feeders  will  be  able  to  ramify  without  any 
check.  The  time  to  begin  to  water  Lapagerias  is 
as  soon  as  they  commence  to  make  their  growth, 
after  which  they  will  be  benefited  by  having  a 
good  soaking  twice  a  week  till  they  have  finished 
flowering,  when  they  should  be  kept  a  little  dry 
for  the  winter.  The  situation  that  suits  Lapagerias 
best  is  a  cool,  shaded  one,  where  the  atmosphere 
is  somewhat  moist,  as  they  dislike  sun  and  a  dry 
air,  conditions  that  are  sure  to  bring  about  thrips 
and  red  spider,  and  if  these  insects  get  on  the 
plants  they  soon  ruin  the  foliage.  For  the  first- 
named  parasite  fumigations  or  syringings  with  to- 
bacco water  are  the  only  safe  remedies,  and  the 
latter  can  only  be  held  in  check  or  got  rid  of  by 
clear  water  put  on  with  force,  to  wash  the  insects 
oil  and  break  up  their  webs.  The  way  in  which  I 
think  Lapagerias  look  best  is  when  the  red  and 
white  varieties  are  planted  side  by  tide  and  al- 
lowed to  grow  up  and  commingle  together,  as 
then  the  contrast  between  the  purity  of  the  one 
and  fine  red  of  the  other  is  most  charming.  In 
growing  the  plants  great  watchfulness  is  required, 
as  slugs,  woodlice,  &c.,  are  very  fond  of  the  young 
succulent  shoots,  which  they  eat  off  as  soon  as 
they  are  through  the  ground ;  and  if  these  are 
lost  the  plants  are  weakened  for  years.  To  pro- 
tect the  shoots  there  is  nothing  better  than  old 
broken  lamp  glasses,  which  can  easily  be  slipped 
over  them  and  left  on  till  the  shoots  get  long  and 
hard  at  the  base.  S.  D. 


Two  distinct  Primulas.— Several  varieties 
of  Chinese  Primulas  are  being  grown  by  Mr.  Pratt, 
at  Longleat,  this  winter,  and  two  of  them,  viz., 
Snowdrift  and  Reading  Blue,  are  strikingly  attrac- 
tive. The  former  is  a  Fern-leaved  kind,  very  early, 
and  fcee-blooming,  the  trusses  of  flowers,  which 
are  rather  small,  being  very  full  and  compact,  and 
the  colour  a  pure  white.  Altogether  it  may  be 
said  to  be  a  good  companion  for  Rosy  Queen  — 
another  Reading  Fern-leaved  variety  ;  both  suc- 
ceed remarkably  well  in  I-inch  pots.  Reading 
Blue  appears  to  possess  a  fairly  good  constitution. 


and  when  grown  in  a  fairly  warm  greenhouse,  as 
at  Longleat,  it  flowers  freely,  the  large,  well- 
formed  blooms  being  of  what  I  should  term  a  deep 
lavender  shade  of  colour. — \V.  I. 

Bees  and  blossoms. — Last  summer  I  re- 
marked that  on  several  plants  of  zonals  the  whole 
of  the  flowers  were  eaten  away  at  the  edges.  For 
some  time  I  was  pnzzled  to  account  for  the 
damage  until  I  saw  what  is  commonly  called  a 
wood  bee  flying  away  with  a  portion  of  a  petal. 
About  a  score  of  these  were  continually  coming 
into  the  house  biting  off  pieces  of  each  bloom  as 
it  expanded  and  fijing  off  with  them.  When  I 
caught  them  the  mischief  ceased.  Have  any  of 
your  readers  witnessed  a  similar  occurrence  ?  I 
never  remember  having  done  so  before.— J.  C.  B. 

Primula  marginata.— What  a  charming 
species  this  is,  with  its  deeply  toothed  leaves 
covered  with  a  dense  meal,  a  pretty  plant  when  out 
of  flower,  bat  when  in  bloom  doubly  attractive  ! 
Plants  in  pots  are  now  opening  their  pleasing  soft 
pale  mauve  or  purple  flowers,  and  quite  small 
plants  will  blossom.  There  is  a  large-flowered 
variety  which  I  have  not  yet  seen  in  bloom,  but  I 
hope  to  do  so  before  long,  and  a  blue-flowered 
form  also  named  ccerulea.  These  two  appear  later 
than  the  type  ;  the  foliage  is  densely  mealed  and 
of  a  golden  tint.  Lovers  of  hardy  Primulas  should 
have  all  three. — R.  D. 

White-flowered  zonal  Pelargoniums. 

— Among  the  endless  number  of  white-flowered 
Pelargoniums  belonging  to  the  zonal  section,  the 
best  that  has  yet  come  under  my  observation  is, 
amongst  singles.  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  a  kind 
with  finely  shaped,  large,  pure  white  flowers,  the 
plant  itself  being  of  good  habit  and  the  blooms 
freely  produced.  The  other  is  a  double-flowered 
variety  called  Le  Cvgne,  a  kind  in  which  the 
petals  are  without  either  the  green  or  pink  tinge 
which  is  generally  present  in  so-called  white- 
flowered  Pelargoniums.  This  was  awaided  a  cer- 
tificate by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  last 
season,  and  both  were  several  times  exhibited  in 
grand  condition  by  Mr.  Cannell.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly destined  to  replace  many  of  the  old 
sorts,  that  in  most  cases  lack  purity. — H.  P. 

Our  one  Hyacinth  —We,  too,  have  to  bocst 
of  one  especial  Hyacinth,  I  think,  even  more  re- 
markable than  the  one  described  by  "  A.  D." 
(p.  I'.il).  Here  is  its  history  :  About  ten  years  ago, 
in  turning  out  my  Hyacinths  in  pots,  one,  a  single 
white,  got  somehow  or  other  planted  at  the  root 
of  a  small  Rose  tree  in  my  Rose  garden  ;  there  it 
flowered  and  was  not  disturbed.  Year  after  year 
it  has  gone  on  growing  and  flowering  and  increas- 
ing. I  have  just  looked  at  it ;  it  is  healthy  and 
vigorous,  and  there  are  thirteen  bloomintr  stems  on 
it,  some  small  and  some  large ;  and,  I  have  no 
doubt,  in  due  time  there  will  be  some  as  good  as 
those  I  am  flowering  in  pots.  It  has  had  no 
special  attention  ;  the  situation  is  an  ordinary  one, 
and  yet  how  it  has  flourished  !  I  may  add  that  I 
never  take  up  my  Hyacinths  ;  they  are  scattered 
all  over  my  garden  in  various  places  ;  they  grow 
well ;  some  of  the  spikes  are  really  excellent ;  they 
die  down  and  there  remain.  My  soil  is  a  rich  gar- 
den soil  and  they  seem  to  thrive  in  it,  and  in  the 
end  of  the  month  (March)  and  beginning  of  next 
make  the  garden  quite  gay  and  scent  the  air. — 
Delt.\. 

Sweet-scented  Ehododendrons.— Se- 
veral hybrid  Hhododendron.s  notably  those  of 
which  K.  Edgeworthi  is  one  of  the  parents,  are 
sweet  scented,  and  some,  such  as  fragrantissimum, 
are  extensively  grown  ;  but  the  loose  rambling 
habit  of  this  kind  scarcely  fits  it  for  flowering  in 
a  small  state,  however  imposing  an  object  it  may 
be  when  larger.  A  good  sized  bush  of  this  sort  is 
a  grand  sight  when  in  blossom  ;  it  scents  the  air 
for  some  dist.ince  .around,  especially  during  sun- 
shine. Between  R.  Edgeworthi  and  the  small 
prolific  flowered  R.  multiflorum  some  hybrids 
have  been  raised,  which  are  both  compact  growing 
and  very  fragrant.  They  all  partake  of  the  same 
general  character,  but  differ  from  each  other  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  flowers. 


and  also  in  babit.  My  favourite  amongst  them 
is  Mrs.  James  Khawe,  a  kind  which  blooms  freely 
in  ."j-inch  pots,  and  forms  handsome  little  bushes 
for  decorative  purposes.  The  flowers,  which  are 
sweet  scented,  are  cup-shaped,  pure  waxy  white 
in  colour,  and  the  edges  of  the  petals  are  prettily 
crimped. — Alpha. 

Shrubs  in  pots.— For  indoor  decoration 
these  are  most  valuable ;  they  are  hardy,  and  when 
well  established  at  the  root,  withstand  an  amount 
of  rough  treatment  that  would  be  fatal  to  the 
ordinaiy  run  of  greenhouse  plants.  As  far  as  ap- 
pearance goes,  too,  a  good  healthy  shrub  is  far 
more  ornamental  than  a  sickly,  tender  plant,  even 
of  a  kind  commercially  ten  times  more  valuable. 
In  this  locality  for  balconies  and  places  subject 
to  cold  draughts  that  are  more  fatal  to  vegetation 
than  low  temperature,  the  following  are  largely 
employed,  viz.  :  Euonymus  japonicus,  both  plain 
and  variegated,  the  latter  being  especially  bright 
and  cheerful ;  Laurustinus,  the  flowers  of  which 
open  all  the  winter  and  spring;  Aucubas,  the 
mottled  leaves  and  berries  of  which  are  very  bril- 
liant ;  Box  bushes,  plain  and  variegated  ;  Cupres- 
sus  Lawsoniana,  Thuja  Lobbi,  the  American 
Arbor-vit;e,  Cryptomeria  clegans,  Juniperus 
chinensis,  and  Retinospora  ericoide.=.  These  are 
potted  in  good  stiff  soil,  principally  loam,  and, 
with  attention  to  watering,  last  for  several  years 
without  repotting ;  large  bushes  of  them  may  be 
kept  in  perfect  health  for  years  by  giving  them  a 
little  liquid  manure  occasionally  or  a  pinch  of 
some  of  the  artificial  manures  that  are  so  valuable 
for  pot  plants  full  of  hungry  roots.  For  making 
up  displays  on  a  large  scale  these  are  invaluable 
for  mixing  with  flowering  plants,  as  plenty  of 
luxuriant  foliage  to  form  a  groundwork  is  quite  as 
important  as  the  flowers  themselves,  and  these 
plants  frequently  save  more  costly  ones  from  in- 
jury in  positions  where  the  latter  are  liable  to  be 
hurt.— J.  G.,  Hants. 

Cinerarias   and   their   origin. —  From 

what  species  of  Cineraria  did  the  progenitors  of 
our  fine  garden  varieties  of  the  present  day  .spring  ? 
fllenny  classes  the  Cineraria  under  the  head  of 
Senecio,  and  states  that  the  varieties  so  improved 
during  the  past  fifty  years  sprang  from  sueh 
species  of  Senecio  as  cruentus,  populifolius,  tussi- 
lagincides,  &c.  This  is  probably  somewhat  doubt 
ful,  but  it  is  a  contribution  to  the  elucidation  of 
this  particular  question.  The  gardening  books  of 
the  seventeenth  century  mention  Cineraria  aurita, 
introduced  from  Madeira,  and  which  flowered  at 
Kew  in  1790,  and  was  highly  praised.  The  same 
authorities  speak  of  C.  cruenta,  from  the  Canaries, 
as  being  "  a  showy  plant,  having  few  equals ;" 
and  the  woolly-leaved  African  C.  lanata,  which 
blossomed  first  in  this  country  about  1 TSK"!,  is  stated 
to  "  far  eclipse  all  the  others  cultivated  in  our 
gardens."  Yet  all  these  were  purple-flowered 
types  of  the  most  open  and  starry  description. 
Jlr.  Cannell  has  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years  exhibited  plants  of  C.  cruenta,  a  pretty 
species,  and  probably  an  improved  seedling  ;  but 
at  its  best  the  flowers  are  loose  and  starry.  A 
very  carefully-prepared  and  thoroughly  reliable 
list  of  plants  published  in  1817  gives  about  a  dozen 
species  as  known  at  that  time,  among  them  C. 
cruenta.  The  improvement  in  the  Cineraria  was 
noticed  as  soon  as  it  was  taken  in  hand  by  florists  ; 
the  petals  increased  in  width  and  density  until 
they  overlapped  each  other  ;  they  became  a  perfect 
circle,  and  now  there  is  no  end  to  the  shades  of 
colour  found  in  the  flowers  — maroon,  crimson, 
purple,  lilac,  blue,  mauve,  pink,  white,  and  varie- 
gations .also.  Among  the  earliest  productions  of 
our  English  raisers  were  such  hybrids  as  Water- 
houseana,  Hendersoni,  &c.  These  not  only  served 
to  illustrate  a  new  departure,  but  they  became 
the  progenitors  of  varieties  of  which  the  culti- 
vators scarcely  dreamed.  There  soon  came  a 
rush  of  new  varieties,  and  though  the  Cineraria 
has  ceased  to  be  so  much  regarded  as  a  decorative 
and  exhibition  plant  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  va- 
rieties are  sometimes  named  now ;  but  when  to 
honoured  it  is  more  with  the  intention  of  desig- 
nating the  high  quality  of  a  strain  than  of  per- 
petuating certain  distinct  forms. — E.  D 
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PINE  SUCKERS. 
Now  is  an  important  time  as  regards  these.  Two 
lots  onght  to  betaken  in  hand  :  one  those  put  in  to 
root  last  autamn,  the  other  those  which  are  being 
taken  off  the  plants  now.  The  other  day  we  had 
the  whole  of  our  autumn-potted  suckers  out  of 
the  pit  and  out  of  their  pots.  They  were  taken  off 
plants  which  fruited  late  last  summer,  and  were 
potted  singly  in  fi-inch  pots  in  October.  The  pots 
were  well  drained,  and  the  potting  soil  wholly 
consisted  of  rough  bits  of  loam.  These  were 
rammed  very  firmly  into  the  pots,  which  were 
then  plunged  in  a  bed  of  leaves,  wliere  they  had  a 
bottom-heat  of  about  7.")^.  Since  the  day  of  pot- 
ting until  now  they  have  never  been  watered  at 
tha  root.  When  turned  out  the  soil  wa?  full  of 
beautiful  healthy  roots  and  tlie  leaves  were  dark 
green.  For  a  number  of  winters  past  we  have 
never  watered  our  suckers,  and  they  agree  with 
such  treatment  uncommonly  well.  Indeed,  were 
we  to  water  them  much,  the  plants  would  be 
ruined,  as  sometimes  the  temperature  falls 
to  •lO",  and  it  is  only  by  keeping  them  dry 
at  the  roots  that  their  health  is  preserved. 
Those  with  the  largest  heads  and  most 
roots  have  been  potted  in  lOinch  and  IL'  inch 
pots,  and  in  these  they  will  be  fruited.  The 
weakest  have  bad  most  of  the  soil  shaken  from 
them,  and  have  been  repotted  in  G-inch  pots. 
These  are  plunged  in  a  smart  bottom-heat,  and  in 
two  months  or  so  they  will  be  placed  in  their 
fruiting  pots.  All  plants  from  which  fruit  has 
been  cut  since  November  have  been  thrown  away, 
but  suckers  were  taken  from  them  previous  to  dis- 
carding them,  and  are  being  potted  for  rooting. 
Great  care  is  taken  when  suckers  are  detached 
from  old  plants  to  secure  them  with  a  full  length 
of  stem.  This  should  only  be  cut  or  twisted  off 
where  they  join  the  old  plant.  The  base  of  good 
suckers  is  hard  and  brown  in  colour,  and  young 
roots  are  generally  seen  issuing  from  it.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  suckers  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion for  potting.  Uough  fibrous  loam  is  the  best 
soil  which  can  be  used  for  them,  and  6-inch  pots 
are  large  enough  for  the  best  of  suckers,  as  they 
root  quicker  in  these  than  in  larger  ones,  and  when 
once  rooted  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  transfer  them 
to  their  fruiting  pots. 

Suckers      rooted      in 
autumn    and    repotted 
into  large-sized  pots  now 
will  show  fruit   by  Au- 
gust or  September,  and 
such  suckers  as  are  put  in 
to  root  now  will  be  ready 
for  their  fruiting  pots  in 
two  months  or  so,  when 
they    will    be   repotted 
and  grown  on  through- 
out the  summer  to  fruit 
early  next  spring.  Those 
taken    off    and    potted 
now    should    have    no 
water  given  at  the  root 
until    the    young    roots 
are    seen    through    the 
soil,     and     those     just 
transferred   should    not 
be  watered    until  they 
show  signs  of  growing. 
A  bottom   heat   of  80=' 
will  soon  induce  root  action 
may  be  placed  two  in  a  C-inch  pot,  putting  them 
at  opposite  sides,  but  these  will  require  to  be  di- 
vided and  repotted  before  being  placed  in  their 
fruiting  pots ;  whereas  those  put  in  6-inch  pots 
now  may  be  transferred  to  the  fruiting  pots  with- 
out breaking  the  ball  of  soil  or  in  any  way  dis- 
turbing the  roots.     Queen  suckers  are  generally 
too  plentiful,   but  those  of    the    smooth-leaved 
Cayenne  and  Charlotte  Rothschild  are  seldom  too 
abundant ;    the  smallest  pieces  of  them  should, 
therefore,  be  taken  off  and  saved  before  the  old 
plants  are   thrown  away.      In  a  very  dry  atmo- 
sphere rootless  Pines  or  such  as  are  newly  potted 


should  always  be  syringed  on  fine  days,  but  when 
plunged  in  beds  of  leaves,  the  latter,  if  kept  damp 
on  the  surface,  generally  give  off  moisture  suffi- 
cient. J.  Mum. 

WELL  RIPENED  WOOD. 
The  more  experience  we  acquire,  the  more  we  be- 
come convinced  that  thorough  maturity  of  not  only 
one  season's,  but  every  season's  growth  is  the 
main  secret  of  a  healthy  constitution  in  plants 
and  good  crops  whether  of  fruits  or  flowers.     In 
the  case  of  trees  the  signs  are  not  so  soon  observed 
as  in  herbaceous  plants  and  annuals  that  grow  up 
and  die  down  in  one  season,  but  in  all  cases  they 
are  the  same  and  mean  the  same  thing,  affording 
the  same  lesson  all  round  to  those  who  choose  to 
profit  by  it.  There  is  not,  at  first  sight,  much  con- 
nection between  Wallflowers  and  Peaches,  but 
when  reading  lately  of  the  evils  of  deep  borders 
for  outdoor  Peaches,  a  common  characteristic  of 
culture   and  one  much   to   be  condemned,   it 
occurred  to  me  that  these  evils  were  not  half 
realised.    We  can  see  disastrous  effects  of  cold 
upon  tender  fruit  trees  in   our  climate,  and  we 
realise    the  necessity  of  adopting  some    means 
of    protection     applied    to   the    branches  where 
the    evil    is     wrought    and    where  it  is  visible, 


•  "Sr.'Nj'  -. 

but  we  do  not  realise  so 
clearly  to  what  an  extent 
the  destruction  is  due  to  the 
previous  condition  of  the  growth 
and  root  treatment  or  how  much  both  are 
under  our  control.  This  aspect  of  the 
question  has  been  forced  upon  our  atten- 
tion very  plainly  during  the  past  few 
years  in  the  case  of  some  hardy  herba- 
ceous and  alpine  plants,  and  notably 
of  Wallflowers,  which  everyone  knows 
are  extremely  hardy,  withstanding  our 
severest  winters  with  impunity  under 
suitable  conditions.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  in  altering  a  bank,  with  the  view 
of  making  a  rookery,  to  be  planted  with 
hardy  subjects  only,  a  large  quantity  of 
tolerably  good  soil  was  thrown  into  irre- 
gular heaps  as  the  readiest  and  cheapest 
way  of  preparing  the  ground  for  the  large 
stones  that  were  to  be  put  there  after- 
wards. We  had  some  doubts  about  the 
wisdom  of  having  so  much  soil  below  tlie 
stones,  but  it  was  the  only 
-^yj/,  material  available  for  the  pur- 

pose, and  it  was 
used,  beine:  trod- 
den down  farm  to 
prevent  the  roots 
penetrating   too 
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Tlie  Long  and  Ihread-leaveil  Sundews  (Drosera  longiloha  and  flliformis), 

Very  small  suckers  deeply.  Among  other  subjects  planted  the  spring 
following,  in  order  to  fill  up  quickly,  were  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Wallflowers.  These  had  been 
sown  on  a  dry  piece  of  ground  the  year  before,  and 
were  sturdy  little  plants  that  had  endured  the  win- 
ter without  mishap.  They  were  simply  dibbled 
in  among  the  stones  like  Cabbages,  and  during  the 
summer  they  grew  into  tlie  largest  Wallflower 
bushes  I  have  ever  seen,  many  of  them  being  about 
5  feet  high  and  as  much  through.  I  pulled  up 
one  or  two  to  examine  their  roots,  which  were  like 
Carrots  in  sh.ape,  and  they  had  penetrated  the 
mound  of  fresh  soil  under  the  rocks  about  as  deeply 
as  the  tops  had  been  grown  above  it.    I  feared  the 


worst  for  them  in  the  event  of  gales  or  severe 
frosts,  and  my  fears  were  realised,  for  in  spite  of 
staking  the  wind  broke 
many  limbsoff.anda  ten 
days'  frost  and  cutting 
winds,  which  came  about 
the  middle  of  March, 
completely  killed  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  plants 
to  the  ground,  and  to  fill 
their  places  to  some  ex- 
tent I  ordered  twelve 
dozen  from  a  nursery- 
man who  makes  a  speci- 
ality of  such  things. 
These  flowered  fairly 
well  the  same  season, 
made  enormous  growth 
during  the  summer  like 
their  predecessors,  per- 
ished like  them  in  the 
winter  time  and  from 
the  same  cause.  Else- 
where in  the  garden  and 
neighbourhood,  where 
the  soil  is  shallow  and 
dry  or  poor,  ^Vallflowers 
are  not  apparently  af- 
fected by  the  weather.but 
all  are  as  hardy  as  Curled 
Greens,  and  by  and  by, 
on  our  rockery,  when 
W^  the  mounds  have  settled 

down  to  a  firm  mass,  I 
have  no  doubt  they  will 
do  better.  It  is  the  same 
with  other  subjects. 
The  pretty  little  Saxi- 
fraga  Wallaoei,  for  ex- 
ample, of  which  we  pro- 
pagated a  large  quan- 
tity, does  well  enough 
on  the  stones,  where,  in 
dry  summers,  it  can 
hardly  do  more  than 
survive,  the  soil  about 
the  roots  being  neces- 
sarily scanty ;  but  when 
it  creeps  over  the  rocks 
into  the  crevices  where 
the  roots  can  find  unlimi- 
ted scope,  it  grows  much 
stronger,  but  perishes 
during  the  winter. 

An  almost  endless 
number  of  examples  of 
this  kind  could  be  fur- 
ff  '  V\MMA  1"^  nished,  but  these  are  suf- 
lr^J^Wml//l^  ficient  to  illustrate,  as 
well  as  anything  could 
do,  the  evils  of  planting 
in  soils  that  promote  an 
over -luxuriant  growth 
that  never  ripens  pro- 
perly, and  therefore  can- 
not withstand  frosts  and 
cold  at  critical  periods. 
From  such  examples 
anyone  can  easily  guess 
how  much  worse  fitted 
a  Peach  tree  or  a  Vine 
would  be  to  endure 
a  rigorous  winter  or 
See  p.  209.  a  cold  spring  by  being 

grown  in  a  deep,  rich 
border,  compared  with  a  tree  that  had  been 
grown  in  a  border  that  was  shallow  and  poorer. 
Not  so  much  objection  can,  however,  be  taken  to 
a  rich  soil  as  to  one  that  is  both  deep  and  rich,  as 
all  the  conditions  then  tend  to  produce  a  rank 
growth  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  can- 
not be  properly  ripened.  In  short,  the  practical 
lesson  to  be  learned  is,  that  in  order  to  produce 
good  crops  of  either  fruits  or  flowers  in  a  cool 
climate,  it  is  first  and  foremost  absolutely  needful 
to  place  the  roots  in  a  shallow  well-drained 
border,  where  they  cannot  well  penetrate  the  sub- 
soil. Under  such  conditions  the  roots  will  be 
numerous,  small,  and  well  matured,  and  so  in 
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return  will  be  the  branches,  and  therefore  more 
able  to  protect  themselves,  through  being  firmer 
in  their  tissues  and  harder.  In  outdoor  fruit  cul- 
ture, and  especially  in  the  case  of  Peaches,  choice 
Plums,  Figs,  Pears,  and  Apples,  what  gardener  has 
not  experienced  the  difficulty  of  curtailing  over- 
luxuriant  growth  and  rendering  it  fruitful  ?  Over- 
laxuriance  and  barrenness  are,  indeed,  a  constant 
source  of  trouble  to  cultivators,  who  are  usually 
told  to  root-prune  as  a  corrective,  and  which  is 
right,  but  the  effect  is  not  lasting  if  the  roots 
have  the  same  opportunities  of  running  riot  in  the 
rich  pasture  that  caused  them  to  grow  rank  at 
first.  In  a  shallow  border — say  a  foot  deep — a 
strong-growing  Peach  or  Pear  tree  should  never 
need  root-pruning,  because  the  roots  would  never 
grow  too  strongly.  They  are  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  the  sun  and  air  in  such  a  depth  of 
soil,  which  is  soon  warmed  and  soon  cooled,  and 
hence  the  branches  respond  quickly  to  the  action 
of  the  roots,  and  are  harder  and  better  ripened. 

J.  S.  W. 


WINTER  DRE.SSING  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 

Some  little  time  ago  I  read  with  interest  in  The 
Garden  Mr.  Groom's  remarks  on  this  subject. 
Doubtless  many  of  your  readers  are  rather  timid 
as  to  the  use  of  paraffin  oil  as  a  dressing  for  fruit 
trees,  thinking  it  rather  a  strong  remedy,  and  one 
that  might  prove  injurious  to  their  trees.  My 
reason  for  writing  is  to  testify  to  the  good  results 
of  this  dressing.  My  father,  who  has  about  20 
acres  of  fruit  trees  (there  being  350  to  the  acre), 
had  in  the  autumn  of  1883  and  again  in  the  spring 
of  1881  the  whole  of  his  trees  dressed  with  paraffin 
oil  and  soot.  The  modus  operandi  was  as  fol- 
lows :  To  one  gallon  of  paraffin  add  about  a 
gallon  of  water,  then  add  soot,  and  stir  all  these 
well  together.  It  is  then  ready  for  applying  to 
the  trees.  We  applied  this  dressing  to  the  stems 
and  to  about  a  foot  of  the  main  branches.  Before 
applying  the  dressing  see  that  every  particle  of 
epiphytic  vegetable  growths  are  thoroughly 
cleared  off  the  stem,  and  also  every  particle 
of  decayed  bark  with  the  eggs  of  various 
parasites  cut  clean  out ;  this  being  done,  the  dress- 
ing may  be  applied.  The  best  kind  of  brush  with 
which  to  apply  it  is  a  small  3d.  hand-brush,  such 
as  is  used  in  the  house  for  gathering  together 
dust,  &c.  In  using  a  brush  of  this  kind  one  has 
greater  power  in  thoroughly  working  in  the  dress- 
ing than  could  be  got  by  using  an  ordinary  white- 
washing brush.  If  this  dressing  is  applied  (and 
it  is  not  yet  too  late),  good  results  may  be  antici- 
pated, if  the  above  instructions  are  carried  out 
the  bark  will  become  smooth,  clean,  and  healthy — 
an  all-important  consideration.  The  other  day  I 
was  passing  through  Chiswick  and  Isleworth  and 
was  much  impressed  by  the  fact  that,  although 
the  gardens  in  these  neighbourhoods  are  in  the 
hands  of  practical  men,  yet  the  majority  of  the 
trees  presented  an  appearance  of  neglect  as  regards 
the  amount  of  vegetable  growths  that  are  allowed 
to  grow  upon  them.  The  bark  on  the  whole  of 
our  trees  is  as  smooth  and  bright  as  an  ordinary 
walking-stick,  the  cause  of  this  to  a  large  extent 
being  the  result  of  the  paraffin  oil  and  soot  dress- 
ing. Two  impoitant  points  in  our  opinion  of  the 
dressing  are  as  follows :  First,  the  dressing  de- 
stroys all  the  epiphytic  vegetable  growths  that 
infest  the  bark,  also  various  parasites  that  derive 
nourishment  from  the  tree  ;  secondly,  the  dressing 
assists  the  tree  to  maintain  its  temperature.  The 
vegetable  growths  that  thrive  upon  the  bark  all 
tend  to  absorb  moisture,  the  result  being  that 
after  sunset  radiation  of  heat  from  the  tree  is  in- 
creased bythe  aid  of  this  roughdampcoating.  while 
if  the  bark  of  the  trees  were  smooth  and  bright 
there  would  be  less  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  a  con- 
sideration of  importance,  especially  when  the  blos- 
som is  setting  and  May  frosts  are  doing  their  worst. 
I  might  say  that  although  all  around  us  for  miles 
the  fruit  crop  last  season  (especially  Plums)  was  a 
failure,  yet  our  Plum  trees  were  laden  with  choice 
fruit,  so  much  so  that  some  of  the  trees  had  to  be 
relieved  a  little  of  their  burdens.  Should  any  of 
your  readers  desire  further  information  or  confir- 
mation respecting  this  dressing,  I  am  sure  our 


gardener,  Mr.  Joseph  Lindford,  Hall  Cottage, 
Solworth,  Cambs,  would  be  willing  to  furnish 
them  with  it.  I  might  add  that  eight  acres  of  the 
trees  to  which  we  applied  the  dressing  had  only 
been  planted  two  years  and  are  at  the  present 
time  particularly  vigorous.  J.  B.  WiLKlN. 

Over,  Cambs. 


OLD  STRAWBERRIES  IN  POTS. 

"  J.  S.  W.'s"  note  (p.  170)  reminds  me  that  he  has 
more  than  once  challenged  the  accuracy  of  my 
remarks  on  this  subject.  I  cannot  help  wondering 
why  he  has  not  pnt  this  matter  to  a  practical  test 
instead  of  merely  expressing  unbelief  in  a  state- 
ment the  correctness  of  which  I  have  vouched 
for.  As  regards  the  prices  obtained,  I  was  care- 
ful to  be  rather  under  the  mark  than  above  it;  and 
although  "  J.  S.  W."  may  be  incredulous,  I  must 
repeat  that  10s.  per  pound  has  often  been  obtained 
for  fruit  from  plants  several  years  in  the  same 
pots.  Few  I  should  think  would  doubt  that  old- 
established  plants  are  likely  to  make  stronger 
roots  than  young  ones.  Were  it  not  so.  Straw- 
berries would  be  a  striking  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral rule.  It  is  not  the  feeding  alone  that  causes 
stronger  root  formation,  but  the  substance  gained 
from  age.  One  might  just  as  well  say  that  a 
young  seedling  or  a  newly-rooted  cutting  will 
make  as  strong  roots  as  an  established  plant  as 
to  assert  that  the  roots  made  by  a  young  runner 
are  equal  to  those  pushed  out  from  a  crown 
eighteen  months  old.  If  Peaches,  Pears,  and 
other  fruits  will  bear  good  crops  year  after  year 
without  change  of  soil,  why  should  Strawberries 
not  do  so  ?  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  young 
plants  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  production 
of  large  crops  and  good  fruit.  In  the  open 
ground  they  are  best  the  second  year,  but  they 
want  well  feeding.  The  same  with  all  plants  in 
pots  ;  feed  them,  and  you  will  get  plenty  of  good 
Strawberries.  I  am  aware  that  young  plants  are 
easily  obtained,  but  I  know,  too,  that  it  is  cheaper 
as  well  as  easier  not  to  have  to  get  them.  I  wish 
it,  however,  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  recom- 
mend the  retention  of  the  old  plants  in  a  general 
way.  The  fact  of  its  being  possible  to  thus  grow 
them  was  merely  taken  to  illustrate  my  argument 
upon  a  different  matter.  If  forced  plants  are  set 
out  in  the  open  ground,  they  bear  fine  crops  the 
following  year,  and  young  ones  can,  of  course,  be 
grown  to  take  their  place.  This  is  probably  the 
best  plan  in  a  general  way,  but  it  does  not  do 
away  with  the  fact  that  old  plants  bear  fruit  as 
good  and  make  stronger  roots  than  young  runners. 

J.  COBNHILL. 


Chisel  pruning  Apple  trees.— In  Somer- 
setshire we  have  a  very  expeditious  way  of  pruning 
Apple  trees,  and  seeing  the  large  extent  of  orchards 
to  go  over  the  plan  has  much  to  recommend  it.  One 
man  generally  takes  all  the  orchards  to  prune  on 
four  or  five  farms.  He  has  a  stout  chisel  fixed  in  a 
wooden  handle  about  7  feet  long.  A  keen  edge  is, 
of  course,  kept  on  the  chisel,  and  with  a  wooden 
mallet  in  one  hand  and  the  long-handled  chisel  in 
the  other  he  stands  on  the  ground  and  very  neatly 
and  expeditiously  removes  any  branches  not 
wanted  on  the  tree.  A  light  blow  from  the  mallet 
on  the  bottom  of  this  long-handled  chisel  is  suffi- 
cient to  remove  a  branch  the  size  of  one's  thumb, 
and  no  trouble  is  made  about  removing  a  branch 
with  a  diameter  of  2  inches.  With  this  chisel  a 
man  standing  on  the  ground  can  reach  all  but  the 
tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  a  great  deal  of  time 
is  thus  saved  compared  with  the  use  of  a  ladder — 
the  usual  mode  by  which  the  pruner  gets  at  the 
branches.  I  may  mention  that  the  blade  of  the 
chisel  is  about  5  inches  long  independent  of  the 
socket  for  the  handle,  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick.— J.  C.  C. 


.5306. — 'Woodllce. — Amongst  the  many  ways 
of  ridding  glass  structures.  Mushroom  houses,  &c., 
of  these  pests,  none  is  more  efficient  than  the  very 
easy  one  of  choosing  a  dry  place  or  corner, 
treading  the  soil  therein  down  firmly,  and  placing 
over  such  places  neat  wisps  of  hay.    Where  not 


already  dry  enough,  that  difficulty  may  be  over- 
come by  a  shovelful  of  dry  soil,  patted  down 
firmly,  making  it  somewhat  hollow  in  the  centre 
and  placing  the  bay  wisps  thereon.  These  wisps 
should  be  prepared  by  first  beating  the  seeds  from 
them  and  making  them  into  a  loose  bundle,  so 
that  they  may  be  neat-looking  and  more  con- 
venient for  use.  Occasionally  remove  them  sud- 
denly, when  the  woodlioe  will  be  found  to  have 
congregated  beneath  them ;  then  pour  scalding 
water  quickly  over  them  from  a  small  watering 
pot  with  a  rosed  nozzle,  when  total  and  painless 
destruction  will  be  the  result.  The  tite  may  from 
time  to  time  be  shifted,  as  these  scaldings  will 
cause  the  soil  to  become  too  wet  for  the  time 
being.  Sliced  Potatoes  make  a  good  bait  for  them. 
— W.  Eaeley. 


Trees  and  Shrubs.  , 


THE  SWISS   STONE  PINE. 

(PINUS     CEMBRA.) 

Most  tree  lovers  will,  I  think,  agree  with  Lam- 
bert in  considering  the  Swiss  Stone  Pine  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  all  the  Pines.  For  its  intro- 
duction to  this  country  we  are  no  doubt  indebted 
to  the  Rev.  J.  Harte,  who,  in  17i(j,  published 
"Essays  on  Husbandry,"  in  which  it  was  strongly 
recommended,  for  we  learn  that  in  the  same  year 
it  was  planted  by  the  Dake  of  Argyll.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  1833  that  Messrs.  Lawson  im- 
ported the  first  large  supply  of  seed,  although 
several  years  previous,  in  1828,  Mr.  Lawson 
brought  from  Switzerland  a  small  number  of  seeds 
which  were  distributed  amongst  his  friends,  the 
produce  of  these  being,  no  doubt,  about  the  oldest 
trees  of  this  Pine  in  the  country. 

It  is  found  in  the  A'ps  and  Carpathian  Mo-jn- 
tains,  as  well  as  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary, 
and  Syria,  at  elevations  ranging  at  from  4000  feet 
to  6000  feet  above  sea  level.  In  these,  its  native 
homes,  it  attains  a  height  of  120  feet,  and  it  is 
described  as  forming  a  magnificent  object,  and 
very  pleaJng  to  the  eye  from  its  rich,  dark  green 
foliage.  The  leaves,  which  are  usually  five  in  a 
sheath,  though  sometimes  four  or  fix,  are  from  2 
inches  to  3  inches  long,  stiff,  although  flexible, 
triangular,  and  serrated  on  the  edges.  Cone, 
from  2  inches  to  4  inches  in  length,  erect,  of  a 
bluish  purple,  and  usually  hidden  amongst  the 
foliage.  The  branches  are  short  in  proportion  to 
the  tree's  height,  somewhat  tortuous,  and  decidedly 
erect  and  appressed. 

Although  introduced  to  this  country  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  still,  except  in  a  few 
private  collections,  I'inus  Cembra  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  rare  tree,  a  circumstance  which  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  high  price  of  the 
young  plants  or  the  slow  rate  of  growth,  for  it  is 
seldom  that  a  greater  progress  than  from  6  inches 
to  9  inches  is  annually  made,  although  in  very 
good  soil  and  a  favourable  situation  the  yearly 
growth  has  been  known  to  exceed  even  12  inches. 
It  is  a  tree,  however,  that  deserves  extended  cul- 
tivation, as,  apart  from  its  ornamental  appearance, 
it  is  extremely  hardy  and  well  adapted  for  plant- 
ing on  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  various  situa- 
tions, from  well-drained  peat  at  sea  level  to  thin 
poor  soils  at  great  elevations. 

This  Pine  does  fairly  well  at  Penrhyn,  although 
no  specimen  exceeds  40  feet  in  height,  but  better 
as  a  standard  or  single  tree  than  for  general  forest 
planting.  Grown  alone,  it  forms  a  well-branched 
symmetrical  specimen,  but  when  planted  amongst 
the  general  run  of  forest  trees  the  growth  becomes 
crippled,  and  the  whole  tree  wears  a  by  no  means 
promising  appearance.  In  maritime  situations  it 
also  does  well ;  our  two  finest  trees  grow  within 
100  feet  of  the  Menai  Strait  at  Port  Penrhyn, 
although  partially  sheltered  from  the  keen,  saline 
blast  by  a  narrow  strip  of  trees.  As  regards  soil, 
the  most  suitable  is  good  loam  on  a  porous  sub- 
soil, although  many  fine  examples  of  growth  on 
poor  gravelly  soils  are  not  wanting  even  in  our 
own  country.  Here  I  have  noticed  that  the  most 
luxuriant  growth  of  tliis  Pine  is  on  damp  stiflSsh 
loam,  although  I  do  not  mean  it  to  be  understood 
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that  the  soil  is  sour  through  stagnant  water  or 
want  o£  drainage.  Cones  have  been  freely  pro- 
duced on  one  o£  the  treea  here  and  seedlings 
raised.  The  timber,  as  grown  in  its  native  country, 
is  highly  valued  for  carving  and  turning,  being 
fine  grained,  soft,  clean,  fragrant,  and  durable. 
From  it  the  Swiss  peasants  manufacture  the 
various  carved  figures  sent  in  such  quantify  to 
this  country.  It  is  also  used  in  Switzsriand  for 
indoor  carpentry  and  upholstery.  The  seeds  are 
cooked  in  various  wajs,  and  foim  a  very  palatable 
repast ;  they  contain  a  great  quantity  of  nutritious 
oil,  which  is  also  used  for  lamps. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  Pine  in  culti- 
vation, notably  P.  Cembra  sibirica,  which  may  best 
be  described  as  an  unusually  luxuriant  and  long- 
leaved  form  ;  P.  pumila  or  mandshurica,  which  is, 
however,  and  justly  we  think,  ranked  by  some 
authorities  as  a  distinct  species ;  P.  Cembra 
pjgmjEa,  a  diminutive  variety,  which,  it  is  said, 
attains  a  height  of  only  6  feet  in  100  years.  There 
are  several  other  forms,  including  a  variegated 
one. 

Iq  the  Edinhnrgh  Hcv'iciv  of  October,  1864,  a 
writer  in  speaking  of  the  comparatively  late  period 
at  which  this  speeies  was  introduced  into  Britain, 
and  which  he  thought  was  to  be  accounted  for  by 
it-i  having  been  confounded  with  the  Scotch  Fir, 
relates  the  following  anecdote:  "The  most  im- 
portant of  the  neglected  species  Vi-as  the  Cembra, 
a  tree  which,  although  it  appears  to  our  eyes  dis- 
tinct enough  from  the  Scotch  Fir,  has  yet  safiicient 
general  resemblance  to  render  it  probable  that  it 
may  have  been  mistaken  for  it.  True,  its  leaves 
are  five  instead  of  two  in  a  sheath,  less  rigid,  and  of 
a  darker  green,  with  a  beautiful  silvery  lining 
which  gives  a  peculiar  hoary  character  to  the 
foliage  when  moved  by  the  wind  ;  the  cone  is  also 
quite  diiferent,  and  the  seeds  are  large,  wingless, 
and  good  to  eat,  forming  an  agreeable,  nutty- 
flavoured  addition  to  ihe  food  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  countries  in  which  it  grows.  15ut  we  have 
heard  of  the  two  beiug  confounded  in  our  own 
times  under  circumstances  which  may  make  us 
very  lenient  to  any  similar  mistake  in  the  days  of 
our  ancestors.  A  nobleman  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, some  twenty  years  ago,  possessed  a  grove  of 
Cembras  of  greater  age  and  beauty  than  were  to 
be  found  anywhere  around.  They  had  been 
planted  along  with  Scotch  Firs  which  had  served 
as  nurses,  but  were  now  mostly  removed.  Some, 
however,  remained,  and  being  of  more  rapid 
growth  than  the  Cembras,  had  overtopped  them. 
He  had  got  a  new  gardener  or  forester  just  at  the 
time  when  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  country 
residence  to  attend  to  his  duties  in  Parliament. 
Being,  however,  more  of  a  country  gentleman  than 
a  politician  or  statesman,  he  hurried  home  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  one  of  the  first  visits  after  his 
arrival  was  to  his  cherished  grove  of  Cembras. 
Slowly  and  benignly  he  paced  up  the  hill  like  one 
prolonging  the  pleasure  of  anticipated  enjoyment 
He  came  down  more  quickly  and  less  benignly — 
not  benignly  at  all,  indeed — for  when  he  reached 
the  angle  where  he  should  have  come  in  view  of 
his  grove  he  looked  for  the  Cembras  in  vain.  He 
started,  stared,  and  rushed  forward  ;  not  a  Cembra 
was  there ;  the  Scotch  Firs  were  left  alone  in 
their  glory,  and  there  stood  the  new  gardener 
smug  upon  the  spot  with  the  well-satisfied  smirk 
of  one  who  had  deserved  well  of  his  master — 
the  mens  conscia  recti  beaming  on  his  counte- 
nance— ready  to  claim  the  meed  of  gratitude  for 
having  so  well  thinned  out  the  grove.  Believing 
the  Cembras  to  be  merely  smaller  Firs,  he  had  cut 
them  down  and  left  nothing  but  the  taller  Scotch 
Firs.  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
The  honest  man  had  heard  that  in  thinning  it  was 
wise  to  take  the  weak  and  leave  the  strong,  and 
had  acted  upon  it  without  suspecting  that  he  was 
dealing  with  two  different  quantities." 

Amongst  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Swiss  Stone 
Pine  in  this  country  are  those  at  Sudbrooke  Holme, 
Lincoln  ;  Bloxholm  Hall,  Sleaford  ;  'Linton  Park, 
Kent ;  Aberton  Hall,  Nottingham  ;  Castle  Ashby, 
Northamptonshire;  Eossdhu,  Dumbartonshire; 
Coltoquehey,  Perthshire ;  and  at  Gwydyr  Castle, 
in  North  Wales. — A.  D.  Web.stee,  in  Woods  and 
Forests. 


THE  MURTHLY  CONIFERS. 
"  M.G."  in  dealing  with  these  trees  (p.  115)  says, 
"  Iq  no  place  in  the  kingdom,  perhaps,  can 
Douglas  Firs  be  met  with  in  such  quantity  as  at 
Murthly,  and,  putting  aside  the  giant  at  Drop- 
more,  finer  specimens  do  not  exist  anywhere  from 
Penzance  to  Wick."  Further  on  "  M.  G."  again 
says,  "  the  height  of  the  Douglas  Firs,"  forming 
what  he  says  is  unquestionably  the  finest  Douglas 
Fir  avenue  in  England  or  Scotland,  "  averages 
70  feet,  and  that  it  took  sixty  four  paces  to  walk 
round  one  of  the  trees."  Now,  these  statements 
are  by  far  too  sweeping,  and  certainly  not  borne 
out  by  the  testimony  of  the  trees  themselves,  for 
at  Penrhyn  Castle,  in  North  Wales,  there  are  finer 
specimens  than  any  as  yet  recorded  from  Murthly, 
and  which  the  following  figures  will  show.  The 
tallest  is  fully  00  feet  in  height,  and  the  girths  of 
a  couple  of  the  largest  at  3  feet  and  .5  feet  are 
respectively  :  No.  1,12  feet  4  Inches  and  10  feet 
10  inches;  No.  2,  11  feet  10  inches  and  10  feet 
4  inches,  with  a  spread  of  branches  covering 
70  feet  in  diameter.  These  are  not  the  largest 
specimens,  several  being  from  12  feet  to  20  feet 
tiller  than  those  whose  girths  are  given.  As  re- 
gards quantity,  I  very  much  doubt  if  Penrhyn  is 
behind  Murthly,  but  as  "  M.  C."  gives  no  numbers, 
I  am  unable  to  form  an  idea.  The  famous  Drop- 
more  specimen  to  which  your  correspondent 
alludes,  and  upon  which  such  care  has  been 
lavished,  is  only  9  feet  7  inches  in  circumference 
of  stem  at  3  feet  up,  or  less  than  three-fourths  the 
size  of  the  largest  one  at  Penrhyn.  Will "  M.  C." 
kindly  give  us  the  dimensions  of  his  largest 
Douglas  Fir,  and  also  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
number  planted  ?  A.  D.  Webster. 


Savin  is  a  beautiful  lawn  plant  when  left  to 
take  its  natural  growth  in  an  open  space  and 
kindly  soil.  A  plant  here,  twenty-five  years  old, 
measures  22  yards  in  circumference.  Its  branches 
radiate  from  a  single  stem,  which  is  invisible  in 
the  centre,  feathering  all  round  without  gap  or 
blemish  down  to  the  Grass,  and  rising  only  about 
3  feet  in  the  middle.  It  is  at  all  times  a  pleasant 
object,  but  in  the  spring,  when  it  has  put  forth  its 
tender  shoots,  or  in  the  autumn,  when  bespangled 
with  dew,  it  is  particularly  beautiful. — C. 

Chimonanthus  fragrans. — This  is  one 
of  tbe  sv,'eetest  of  ourearly  flowering  hardy  shrubs 
— hardy  at  least  in  certain  portions  of  the  king- 
dom. In  order  to  have  it  in  perfection  it  should 
be  planted  against  a  wall,  and  it  does  on  any 
aspect,  especially  on  a  wall  facing  the  south  or 
south-east  or  west,  It  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth, 
and  possibly  this  has  had  something  to  do  with  its 
want  of  popularity,  for  it  is  not  often  seen,  at 
least  not  nearly  so  much  as  it  deserves  to  be,  and 
yet  it  should  have  a  place  in  every  garden,  large 
or  small,  in  which  it  can  be  planted  in  a  proper 
position, — R.  D. 

Acer  colchlcum, — This  Maple  was  first 
named  by  Hartwiss.  It  is  indigenous  to  Abchasia, 
which  lies  between  lat.  42°  30'  and  44°  45'  N.,  and 
between  long.  37°  3'  and  40°  oG'  B.  The  bark, 
particularly  of  the  young  shoots,  has  a  greenish 
colour,  resembling  in  this  respect  that  of  the 
Negundo  fraxinilolium,  while  the  leaf  resembles 
that  of  the  Acer  Lobeli.  Hartwiss  and  Steven 
agree  in  considering  it  a  distinct  species.  Along 
with  this  species  was  imported  a  variety  of  it 
named  by  Booth,  of  Hamburg,  A.  colchicum  var. 
rubrum.  In  point  of  appearance  this  is  the  more 
desirable  tree  of  the  two,  From  the  beginning 
of  the  season  till  late  in  autumn  the  leaves  are  of 
a  'bright  pinkish  purple  colour  and  the  bark  is 
brownish.  The  first  plants  that  were  sent  to 
Europe  were  received  by  Booth  from  Professor 
Hartwiss.  Both  the  species  and  the  variety  have 
proved  hardy. — Alpha. 

The  Winged  Elm  (Ulmus  alata).— This 
Elm  during  winter  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
of  deciduous  trees  on  account  of  the  peculiar  corky 
excrescence  disposed  on  either  side  of  the  stem, 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  at  a  little  distance  the 
smaller  branches  appear  to  be  at  least  two  or  three 
times  their  actual  stoutness,  which  on  closer  in- 


spection is  found  to  be  caused  by  the  corky  ridges 
on  the  bark.  This  Elm  forms  a  medium  growing 
tree  with  the  head  composed  of  long  wide-spread- 
ing branches  arranged  more  or  less  in  a  horizontal 
manner,  its  whole  bearing  apart  from  the  winged 
branches  being  very  distinct.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Southern  United  States  of  America,  and  was, 
according  to  Loudon,  introduced  in  1820.  He  says 
also  that  its  wood  is  finely  grained,  more  compact, 
heavier,  and  stronger  than  that  of  Ulmus  ameri- 
cana.  The  heart  wood  is  of  a  dull  chocolate 
colour,  and  always  bears  a  great  proportion  to  the 
sapwood. — Alpha. 

Thuja  occideutalis  pendula.  —  Among 

weeping  Conifers  this  is  very  distinct  and  (pro- 
vided it  is  not  planted  in  too  dry  a  spot)  pecu- 
liarly attractive.  If  grafted  some  little  distance 
from  the  ground  and  secured  to  a  stake  during  its 
earlier  stages,  a  clean  stem  can  be  obtained,  and 
from  it  a  few  branches  are  usually  pushed  out 
which,  as  soon  as  they  are  a  little  distance  from 
the  main  stem,  take  a  downward  direction,  while 
the  whole  of  the  minor  branohlets  are  very  de- 
cidedly pendulous  and  clustered  at  their  ex- 
tremities. The  whole  plant  presents  a  very  curious 
appearance  from  the  long  pendulous  branches,  in 
many  cases  devoid  of  foliage  except  just  at 
the  tips,  and  there  it  is  present  in  dense  tufts. 
Like  all  the  varieties  of  the  American  Arbor-vitse 
this  is  by  no  means  diflicult  to  strike  from  cut- 
tings, the  whole  of  the  Thujas  rooting  much  easier 
than  their  near  allies,  the  Biotas. — H.  P. 

Biota  orientalis  Zaccariniana.— There 

is  a  great  amount  of  variation  to  be  found  among 
the  different  forms  of  the  Chinese  Arbor-vitte, 
from  the  type  which  reaches  a  height  of  20  feet  or 
thereabouts  to  the  globose  dwarf-growing  kinds, 
aurea  and  semperaurescens.  The  variety  under 
notice  belongs  to  the  latter  class,  but  instead  of 
the  foliage  being  more  or  less  of  a  golden  tinge  it 
is  of  a  bright  cheerful  green,  which  colour  is  re- 
tained throughout  the  year.  The  branchlets  are 
more  slender  than  those  of  the  golden  Arbor-vita3, 
but  so  numerous  as  to  form  an  equally  dense 
globose  mass.  Where  dwarf  growing  shrubs  are 
desired  it  should  be  made  a  note  of,  as  the  bright 
green  of  its  foliage  is  very  pleasing,  besides  which 
it  is  in  my  experience  about  the  easiest  of  these 
small  Biotas  to  strike  from  cuttings,  the  most 
diflicult  in  this  respect  being  semperaurescens, 
next  to  which  comes  aurea,  then  elengantissima, 
and  lastly  the  kind  under  notice. — W.  T. 

Cedars  at  Ragley.— After  having  carefully 
read  Mr.  Marnock's  report  (p.  180)  on  the  Cedars 
planted  at  Kagley,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  give 
an  explanation  of  the  case,  having  had  charge  of 
the  gardens  there  in  August,  1S70.  In  the  first 
place,  I  consider  it  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Slade 
should  have  replied  to  Mr.  Marnock's  enquiry  re- 
specting them,  seeing  that  Mr.  Kerr,  who  planted 
them  and  has  had  the  management  of  them  ever 
since,  is  still  at  Ragley.  Deerings  Hill  does  not  form 
part  of  the  pleasure  grounds,  but  is  an  isolated 
promontory  on  the  exrteme  south-west  end  of  the 
park.  The  date  of  planting,  which  is  given  1876, 
is  not  correct  as  regards  the  Cedars  planted  in  the 
pleasure  grounds,  and  I  cannot  bring  it  into  my 
mind  that  Deerings  Hill  was  planted  after  I  went 
to  Ragley.  Is  Mr.  Marnock  aware  of  the  difficulty 
we  had  to  contend  with  in  establishing  new 
plantations  at  Ragley,  situated  on  a  knoll  of  red 
rock  marl,  with  hardly  an  average  depth  of 
7  inches  of  soil  in  which  to  plant  ?  The  Cedars  in 
the  pleasure  grounds  when  I  left  there,  three 
years  ago,  were  doing  well,  and  likely  at  some 
future  time  to  be  an  important  feature  in  the 
landscape. — A.  HosSACK,  Ontle  Howard,  York. 

The  Cedar  of    Lebanon  ought  to  be  a 

favourite  with  the  planter,  not  only  for  its  ap- 
pearance, but  also  for  the  rapidity  of  its  growth. 
Many  people  suppose  that  it  is  a  slow  growing  tree, 
and  on  that  account  do  not  care  to  plant  it.  But 
where  the  soil  is  moderately  good,  it  puts  on  a 
handsome  appearance  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.  One  that  was  planted  here  in  the  year  1849 
now  measures  at  3  feet  from  the  ground  6  feet  10 
inches  in  circumference,  and  one  of  its  lower 
branches  extends  from  the  trunk  to  its  extremity 
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no  less  than  37  feet.  When  standing  alone,  and 
its  branches  allowed  to  grow  unchecked  by  other 
tree?  near  it,  this  tree  is  liable  to  be  injured  by 
gaits  oE  wind  of  unusual  severity,  and  also  by  the 
accumulation  of  snow  on  its  densely  sprayed 
branches.  From  both  these  causes  my  tree  has 
suffered.  It  does  not  rank  high  as  a  timber  tree, 
but  I  have  found  the  wood  of  the  broken  branches 
cut  up  well  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  colour 
is  a  delicate  pink  shade  of  drab,  of  a  paler  tint  in 
the  centre.  It  is  harder  and  finer  in  the  grain 
than  any  other  of  the  needle-leaved  trees  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  OE  what  value  the  trunk 
may  be,  to  that  my  own  experience  does  not  ex- 
tend.—1!.  S. 


then  as  in  January  and  February,  and  if  a 
quantity  of  them  can  be  brought  out,  then  every- 
one ought  to  be  fully  satisfied.     In  putting  them 


WHY  DO  STANDARD  ROSES  DIE  ? 
They  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  die  from  want  of 
affinity  between  Rose  and    stock.     The  cause,  I 


Rose  Garden. 

EARLV  MARECllAL  KIEL  ROSES. 
Op  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  Marechal  Kiel 
Rose  buds  and  blooms  notliing  need  be  siid. 
Taeir  general  time  for 
making  their  appearance 
in  conseriatories  and 
under  glass  is  about 
Easter,  when  roseless 
winter  days  are  disap- 
pearing ;  but  it  is  not  its 
being  one  of  the  first 
Roses  to  bloom  in  spring 
which  gives  Marecbal  Xiel 
unusual  value.  No;  Gloire 
de  Dijon  comes  as  early, 
blooms  as  freely,  and  is 
just  as  fragrant;  but  it 
is  neither  praised,  valued, 
nor  accepted  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  rich  golden 
blooms  of  Mareshal  Niel. 
Tlie  latter  has  no  rival, 
and  the  earlier  it  can 
be  had  in  spring  the 
more  deeply  and  sin- 
cerely is  it  valued.  One 
Maich,  some  years  ai;n, 
I  had  a  fine  plant  of 
it,  which  gave  five  hun- 
dred blooms  in  four 
weeks.  I  was  in  raptures. 
Everybody  was  delighted 
with  a  sight  oE  the  tree 
and  the  gift  of  a  bloom 
or  a  handful ;  and  I 
thought  to  improve  upon 
this  by  forcing,  or  trying 
to  force,  it  out  a  month 
or  so  earlier  the  follow- 
ing spring  ;  but  from 
the  commencement  of 
that  operation  the  plant 
went  back,  and  in  two 
years  it  was  dead. 
Other  big  plants  which 
1  have  tried  to  force 
into  bloom  early  in 
the  year  have  never 
given  satisfaction  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  I  am 
firmly  of  opinion  that   it 

is  a  mistake  and  a  sacrifice  to  force  big  JIarechal 
Niel  plants  too  early  in  the  season.  The  best 
way  is  to  have  some  plants  in  pots  for  very  early 
forcing,  and  let  the  large  ones  produce  their 
blooms  in  as  natural  a  way  as  possible.  In  pre- 
paring pot  plants  for  very  early  forcing,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  they  be  grown  so  as 
to  form  some  long,  robust  shoots  in  summer,  and 
these  should  be  thoroughly  matured  through  ex- 
posure to  sun  and  air  in  the  autumn.  \S'here  this 
cannot  be  properly  accomplished  in  the  open  air, 
or  against  a  wall  or  fence,  the  plants  should  be 
taken  under  glass,  and  have  their  shoots  spread 
out  on,  say,  tlie  trellis  work  in  a  Peach  house.  I 
have  seen  good  pot  plants  with  shoots  from  C  feet 
to  12  feet  in  length,  and  these  may  be  put 
in  to  force  early  in  December.  By  extra  pres- 
sure a  few  blooms  might  be  had  out  by  Christ- 
mas, but  they  will   not  come  so  fine  or  freely 


u  to  force,  the  pots  and  roots  are  benefited  by  the  think,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  traced  to  the 
assistance  of  a  slight  bottom  heat,  and  at  first  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  grown,  although 
branches  should  not  be  submitted  to  a  greater  I  grant  it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  say 
heat  than  55°  or  60°,  but  as  the  buds  burst  into  '  what  will  suit  them,  and  what  not.  To  give  my 
leaf  and  the  shoots  push  forth  and  show  bloom  own  experience,  I  may  say  that  I  have  almost 
buds  at  the  end,  the  temperature  may  be  in-  given  up  planting  them,  because  I  cannot  keep 
creased  10°.  At  first  water  should  be  applied  them  alive  more  than  five  or  six  years,  and  many 
sparingly,  but  when  in  full  growth  large  quanti-  die  even  in  less  time  than  that ;  yet  Roses  on  their 
ties  must  be  given  at  the  root,  but  the  leaves  own  roots  and  on  the  Manetti  and  seedling  Urier 
should  not  be  kept  very  moist,  as  mildew  may  be-  do  fairly  well  in  our  soil,  and  promise  to  last  a 
come  troublesome.  Plenty  of  light  should  be  lifetime.  Thirteen  years  ago  I  planted  a  line  of 
admitted  to  them  at  all  times,  and  as  the  blooms  standards,  and  at  the  same  time  I  put  several  in  a 
begin  to  open,  they  cannot  have  too  much  of  this  large  unhealed  house.  Those  in  the  open  were  all 
as  well  as  a  little  air,  as  it  is  light  and  air  which  dead  at  the  end  of  six  years,  bnt  those  under  glass 
produce  that  deep  golden  colour  by  which  this  are  in  the  most  luxuriant  health.  Therefore  it 
Rose  is  characterised,  and  impart  that  rich  fra-  appears  that  a  covering  of  glass  is  all  that  is  neces- 
grance  to  it  which  is  so  much  valued  at  all  times,  sary  to  secure  their  thriving.  Thit  my  experience 
but  more  particularly  early  in  the  season.  Anyone  is  somewhat  exceptional  I  am  prepared  to  admit, 
with  half  a  dozen  or  more  good  pot  plants  of  this  ,  for  there  is  no  county  in    England  where  Roses 

thrive  better  in  the  open, 
as  a  rule,  than  in  Somer- 
set. A  walk  through  any 
of  our  country  villages 
a^.  the  end  of  June  will 
prove  this.  Our  cottagers 
generally  are  great  ad- 
mirers of  the  Rose,  and 
standards  with  heads 
L'  feet  through, and  stems 
nearly  as  large  as  one's 
wrist,  are  not  uncommon. 
At  the  same  time  the 
number  of  varieties  to 
be  found  in  this  con- 
dition is  not  great. 
Aimee  Vibert  is  the  va- 
riety of  Rose  most  fre- 
quently met  with.  Anna 
Alexieff,  Marechal  Vail- 
lant,  Mdme  Laffey,JHles 
Jlargottin,  Due  de  Ro- 
han, Mdme.  Domage, 
Acidalie,  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaisor,  and  Gloire 
de  Dijon  are  frequently 
seen  in  a  thriving  con- 
dition. These  sorts  are 
known  for  the  most  part 
to  be  good  growers,  and 
therefore  likely  to  do 
well  under  any  condi- 
tions ;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  let- 
alone  sort  of  treatment 
which  they  get  h'ls  some- 
thing to  do  with  the 
iratter.  In  the  first  place, 
the  cottager  brings  home 
the  Prier  and  buds  it 
where  planted,  and 
there  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  ;  therefore 
there  is  no  mutilating 
of  the  roots.  Then 
R  '.'e  may  cut  blooms  from  the  I  it  is  all  chance  whether  the  tree  is  pruned  or 
middle  of  January  onwaids,  as  j  not,  and  if  pruned,  it  is  not  so  severely  as 
when  these  are  over  in  March  or  a  professional  gardener  would  do  it.  This  sort 
thereabouts,  they  may  be  had  from  the  permanent  of  treatment,  I  believe,  is  much  more  conducive, 
plants.     Good  plants  for  forcing  may  be  grown  in    in  the  case  of  the  Rose,  to  a  long  life  than  that 


Beard  (Xcio. lij Hum  setifolium).    .See  p.  2CP. 


10  inch  and  12-inch  pots,  and  if  grown  in  a  sub 
stantial  mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  P.eeson's  bone 
manure,  they  will  go  on  growing  and  blooming 
for  many  years.  The  manure  just  named  grows 
Roses  better  than  any  other  I  have  ever  tried,  and 
if  a  4 -inch  potful  of  it  is  mixed  with  a  bushel  of 
loam,  it  is  excellent  for  potting  or  top-dressing. 
Plants  which  have  been  growing  in  the  same  pots 
for  some  years  should  have  the  drainage  put  right 
before  beginning  to  force,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
liberal  top-dressing  should  be  applied.  A  moist 
atmosphere  will  induce  the  growths  to  push  for- 
ward, but  when  the  flowers  are  expanding,  and 
when  they  are  fully  out,  a  dry  atmosphere,  such  as 
that  usually  to  be  found  in  an  ordinary  conserva- 
tory, will  be  preferable  in  almost  every  case. 
'  Cambrian. 


accorded  to  it  by  professional  growers.  The  be- 
haviour of  the  plants  generally  clearly  shows  that 
all  the  varieties  of  Roses  are  not  suitable  for 
standards.  The  weakly  growers  are  the  first  to 
die,  but  whether  this  is  the  result  of  weak  root 
action  or  the  changed  conditions  under  which  they 
are  grown,  is  not  quite  clear.  I  am  inclined, 
however,  to  think  that  both  have  something  to  do 
with  the  matter.  The  sort  of  weak  root  action  I 
mean  is  caused  by,  first,  the  P.rier  being  torn  from 
its  bed  and  then  mutilated  to  sviit  the  fastidious 
taste  of  the  grower  :  then  it  is  further  weakened 
by  being  removed  from  the  nursery  and  taken  to 
some  distant  place  ;  and  further,  the  annual  hard 
pruning  which  the  branches  receive  only  aggra- 
vates the  evil.  In  a  word,  I  believe  we  prune  both 
top  and  bottom  too  much.     I  have  noticed,   in 
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many  cases,  that  tie  stock  dies  upwards.  This 
may  be  caused  by  one  of  two  things — either  the 
fctock  is  hidebound  and  cannot  expand,  so  as  to 
maintain  a  healthy  action  between  roots  and 
branches,  or  it  resents  the  artificial  conditions 
under  which  we  endeavour  to  make  it  grow.  This 
is  by  no  means  unreasonable,  seeing  that  many 
Briers  are  taken  from  warm  and  sheltered  situa- 
tions ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  their 
energies  are  so  crippled  by  exposure  that  they 
dwindle  away  and  die  when  exposed  to  the 
sudden  changes  of  an  open  position,  and  no  doubt 
the  restricted  conditions  under  which  they  are 
cultivated  are  in  part  answerable  for  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  making  them  grow.  J.  C.  C. 

ASPHALTE  GARDEN  WALKS. 
Regarding  walks  made  of  asphalte,  there  will, 
doubtless,  always  be  some  who  do  not  object  to 
their  defects.  "  C.  D."  (p.  165)  approves  of  them, 
and  says  that  when  well  made  they  do  not  smell. 
I  have  seen  them  as  well  made  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  them.  More  than  twenty-five  years  since  a 
company  was  started  in  Manchester  to  make 
them,  and  got  a  good  deal  of  work.  At  the  place 
at  which  I  then  was  we  had  a  carriage  road  made 
by  them,  and  I  believe  it  is  in  existence  yet.  For 
the  first  fourteen  years  it  never  required  any  re- 
pairs. Five  inches  of  the  bottom  consisted  of 
coarse  matei  ial,  with  two  inches  of  fine  on  the 
top;  but,  like  every  road  or  path  that  has  yet 
been  made  with  gas  tar,  it  always  smelt  disagree- 
ably when  the  sun  came  on  it  after  rain  and  in 
hot,  bright  weather,  although  it  was  as  hard  as 
concrete.  No  better  patts  have  ever  been 
made  of  this  material  than  those  executed  by 
the  company  in  question,  who  did  miles 
of  them  on  the  public  roads  in  the  suburbs 
of  Manchester,  but  they  went  differently  to  work 
from  the  way  in  which  "  C.  D."  recommends,  i.e., 
they  did  not  burn  the  material  which  forms  the 
bodj  of  the  asphalte,  and  pour  the  tar  on  it  whilst 
hot,  aroundabout,  uncertain  way  of  proceeding  that 
may  end  in  a  substantial  job  or  the  reverse.  There 
is  no  certain  method,  except  boiling  the  tar  for  a 
sufficient  time  before  mixing  it  with  the  gravel, 
clinkers,  or  whatever  is  used.  It  requires  some 
practice  to  know  when  the  boiling  is  sufficient ;  if 
not  enough,  the  walk  will  always  be  more  or  less 
soft  in  bright  sunny  weather ;  if  boiled  too  much 
it  loses  its  adhesive  properties,  and  breaks  up  in 
holes  in  a  few  years.  Plenty  of  examples  defec- 
tive in  each  of  these  ways  are  to  be  seen.  There 
is  no  accounting  for  individual  tastes,  and  doubt- 
less there  will  always  be  some  who  will  use  tar 
walks  under  the  supposition  that  they  will  last 
longer  than  walks  made  of  other  materials ;  but 
this  is  not  so.  A  walk  or  a  carriage  drive  made  of 
limestone,  if  the  work  is  done  as  it  should  be,  will 
beat  them  for  endurance,  with  none  of  the  objec- 
tions attached  to  than  that  are  inseparable  from 
the  tar  asphalte. 

"  N."  (p.  191)  writes  under  a  wrong  impression 
in  supposing  that  I  object  to  these  walks,  through 
having  had  experience  with  badly-made  examples. 
So  tar  as  being  hard  and  durable  they  could  not 
have  been  better;  my  disapproval  of  them  rests  on 
the  indisputable  fact  that  the  objectionable  ap- 
pearance and  other  defects  attached  to  them  do 
much  to  destroy  the  desirable,  cheerful,  garden- 
like effect  that  goes  for  something  in  the  estima- 
tion of  those  who  look  at  the  matter  from  anything 
above  the  utilitarian  standpoint.  Even  in  a  kitchen 
garden  it  is  no  bad  sign  of  the  times,  as  indicative 
of  better  taste  in  gardening  matters  collectively, 
that  most  people  now  like  the  vegetable  department 
of  their  places  to  show  that  there  is  a  thought  for 
something  beyond  bare  use.  That  such  is  the  case  I 
can  speak  from  experience  ;  in  a  good  many  new 
places  that  1  have  made  recently  the  owners  have 
shown  their  appreciation  of  what  a  garden  should 
be  by  requiring  the  hardy  fruit  and  vegetable 
department  to  be  made  reasonably  fair  to  the  eye, 
and  'not  an  uninviting  enclosure  where  anything 
in  the  way  of  appearance  was  not  worth  taking 
into  account.  In  the  remarks  which  I  first  made 
about  these  walks  I  gave  them  all  that  is  their 
dne  when  well  made  as  to  being  hard  and  clean  in 


wet  weather,  giving  no  trouble  in  rolling  or  weed- 
ing, and  lasting ;  against  this  I  set  thtir  ugly 
appearance,  their  slipperiness  in  frosty  weather, 
and  the  objectionable  smell  which  they  give  off 
when  the  sun  is  on  them  either  in  dry,  hot  wea- 
ther or  after  a  shower,  despite  what  has  been  said 
to  the  contrary. — T.  B. 

. "  N  ,"    in  his  brief  remarks  on  asphalte 

walks,  states  that  he  finds  water  poured  over  the 
roller  to  be  the  best  preventive  of  the  fresh  mate- 
rial sticking  to  it.  Has  he  tried  heating  the  roller  ? 
If  not,  the  next  time  he  has  occasion  to  roll  a 
newly  formed  asphalte  walk  he  will  do  well  to 
heat  the  roller.  Our  plan  is  to  make  a  good  wood 
fire  inside  the  roller,  keeping  it  burning,  and  occa- 
sionally partially  turning  the  roller  till  the  iron 
has  become  comfortably  hot.  It  only  requires  to 
be  heated  once  for  each  rolling,  and  an  ordinary 
house  faggot  of  wood  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
Thus  treated,  the  roller  does  the  work  cleanly  and 
expeditiously.  Those  who  dislike  the  sombre  hue 
of  the  walks  may  not  object  to  them  it  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  crushed  spar  is  rolled  into  the  surface. 
Failing  this,  clean  gravel  may  be  substituted,  and 
in  either  case  the  walks  will  be  both  strengthened 
and  brightened.  The  best  walks  for  pleasure 
grounds  I  have  yet  seen  were  made  by  Mr.  Miller, 
the  gardener  at  Rood  Ashton,  Trowbridge,  Wilts. 
I  am  at  present  unable  to  state  exactly  how  they 
are  formed,  but  cement  is  one  of  the  principal  in- 
gredients. They  are  apparently  very  durable, 
pleasant  to  walk  upon  in  all  weathers,  and  yet 
neither  unsightly  nor  expensive. — W.  I.  M. 


NOTES  ON  HELLEBORES. 

H.  ABCHASicus.—"  Argus"  asks  (p.  152)  what 
Hellebore  I  referred  to  when  I  stated  "that  the 
varieties  of  H.  abchasicus  are  all  beautiful,  rang- 
ing as  they  do  from  pale  to  deep  red."  I  was  not 
aware  that  there  was  any  difficulty  as  to  ihe 
identity  of  this  plant.  Barr's  catalogue  for  1884 
has  an  excellent  list  of  Hellebores,  carefully 
classed  after  a  conference  upon  the  subject,  held 
over  his  plants  at  Tooting,  and  is  a  useful  stan- 
dard so  far  as  it  goes.  It  states  that  the  geo- 
graphical varieties  of  the  type  orientalis  are  anti- 
quorum,  guttatus,  olympicus,  pallidus,  caucasicns, 
atrorubens,  colchicus,  and  abchasicus.  Mr.  Archer- 
Hind  in  his  useful  article  "  Hellebores,  which  do 
we  mean?"  (Garden,  March  8,  188i,  p.  184) 
makes  No.  13  abchasicus  and  (atrorubens)  the 
same—"  Very  beautiful  with  a  profusion  of  purple 
and  crimson  flowers  of  diiierent  shades,  and  to  be 
recognised  by  its  waved  and  twisted  sepals  '  -and 
he  has  also  No.  14  abchasicus  albus.  It  will  thus 
be  evident  that  I  am  well  within  the  range  of 
colours,  as  they  also  range  to  white  and  purple. 
On  looking  over  my  plants  to-day,  I  find  we  have 
H.  abchasicus  purpureus,  from  Dr.  Wallace,  of  Col- 
chester, which  is  beautifully  spotted ;  and  H. 
caucasicns  punctatus,  from  Backhouse,  which  is 
the  same  plant,  with  reddish  purple  flowers 
spotted  internally  with  dark  purple. 

In  The  Garden  (1878,  p.  178)  both  H.  atroru- 
bens and  abchasicus  are  described  as  being  only 
slightly  different,  the  latter  being  "a  much 
superior  kind,  the  colour  of  the  blossoms,  with  a 
bunch  of  yellow  stamens,  and  the  yellowish  green 
striated  scale-like  petals  rendering  them  very  at- 
tractive. It  is  said  also  that  this  is  one  of  the 
parents  of  the  fine  hybrids  by  crossing  with 
guttatus.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus,  and  has 
been  known  about  ten  years."  I  hope  this  ex- 
planation will  suffice  for  "  Argus."  I  might  have 
widened  my  paragraph  by  including  also  the 
varieties  of  orientalis  and  the  many  beautiful 
hybrids  and  varieties  from  the  intermarrying  of 
these  Hellebores.  A  most  beautiful  piokish  variety 
has  been  sent  me  from  Guernsey  this  week,  having 
flowers  H  inches  across,  and  there  are  a  great 
mriny  such  in  Mr.  Archer-Hind's  garden  far 
superior  to  any  of  the  species  from  which  they 
have  emanated. 

H.  NIGER  VARIETIES.— During  the  past  season 
of  Christmas  Roses  I  have  taken  every  opportu- 
nity of  visiting  the  growers  of  Hellebores  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of    England,  and  many  specimens 


have  been  sent  to  me  for  identification.  The  re- 
sult is  that  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  list  of 
varieties  enumerated  last  year  (Gard,  Chron.,  Jan. 
19).  The  grand  form  of  H.  niger  major,  which  is 
grown  in  Devonshire,  is  one  of  the  very  best,  and 
is  the  most  sturdy  grower  of  them  all.  Messrs. 
Veitch,  of  Exeter,  have  a  very  good  example  of  this 
Hellebore.  The  same  nurserymen  have  also  found 
in  an  old  garden,  where  it  has  been  for  at  least 
twenty-five  years,  the  exact  counterpart  of  Miss 
Hope's,  Wardie  Lodge,  variety  of  H.  n,  angustifo- 
lius,  differing  from  our  Lancashire  variety  in  hav- 
ing slightly  purple  mottled  stalks.  They  have  also 
found  a  green-stalked  Hellebore  like  ours,  but  with 
smaller  flowers.  This  I  also  met  with  at  Hanna- 
ford's  nursery,  Teignmouth,  and  they  had  ob- 
tained it  from  an  old  garden.  I  believe  if  the 
matter  were  considerea  afresh  by  Mr.  Baker  that 
he  would  be  inclined  to  separate  H.  n.  altifolina 
from  the  others  as  a  distinct  species.  It  is  always 
the  same  wherever  it  occurs,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Poe's  "  hybrid,"  I  have  not  seen  even  a 
variety  of  it  amongst  all  the  hundreds  of  plants 
which  have  been  examined.  Mis*  Hope  also  held 
this  opinion  ;  she  says  that  wiser  heads  than  hers 
believed  it  to  be  a  species,  and  not  merely  a  variety 
of  H.  niger  ("  Gardens  and  Woodlands,"  p.  24). 

The  propagation  of  H.  niger. — In  the 
volume  above  referred  to  Miss  Hope  gives  some 
valuable  information  as  to  the  best  way  of  propa- 
gating H.  n.  maximus.  She  recommends  the 
division  of  the  plants  to  be  made  in  July  after  the 
leaves  have  made  their  matured  growth.  My  own 
opinion,  after  a  pretty  wide  experience,  is  that 
this  is  too  late,  and  that  it  practically  loses  a 
year.  The  best  time  is  the  early  spring,  just  after 
the  plants  have  passed  out  of  flower.  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  time  with  our  own  variety — H.  n. 
angustifolins — and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  pre- 
paring a  suitable  bed  and  laying  in  a  stock  by 
those  who  desire  to  have  Christmas  Roses  next 
winter.  We  always  break  up  all  large  plants 
which  have  been  flowered  in  pots,  and  any  large 
plants  which  are  getting  past  their  best  or  are  not 
thriving  in  the  borders.  The  soil  is  shaken  well 
from  the  roots  of  a  large  mass,  and  the  rootstock 
is  carefully  examined.  If  it  has  a  large  woody 
centre,  that  is  cut  out  carefully,  leaving  the 
foliage  and  the  fibres  proceeding  from  the  bases 
of  the  stalks  in  every  case.  The  mass  is  then 
taken  and  broken  up  into  crowns,  each  with 
good  root.=,  and  these  are  prepared  and  planted 
just  as  one  would  do  Primroses  or  Polyanthuses. 
They  will  soon  begin  to  strike  out  into  the  new 
soil.  It  you  prefer  to  grow  on  the  large  plants, 
the  root  should  still  be  overhauled,  and  any  useless 
wood  cut  out  before  replanting.  If  this  be  not 
done  you  will  lose  a  year,  and  the  plant  will  not 
be  vigorous.  Mr.  Stamps  replied  to  some  similar 
remarks  of  mine  that  he  never  experienced  any 
difficulty  in  removing  large  plants,  and  he  was 
quite  right  upon  his  own  system,  but  I  find  he 
sent  away  one  large  plant  of  H.  n.  altifolius,  with 
all  the  soil  about  its  roots,  weighing  3  hundred- 
weight, and  a  fine  plant  of  H.  n.  major  which  he 
sent  here  we'ghed  1  hundredweight.  These  plants 
would  scarcely  know  they  had  been  moved,  but  the 
carriage  and  packing  added  greatly  to  their  cost. 
When  a  large  plant  is  divided  you  will  have 
large  pieces  of  root  left,  and  on  no  account  should 
these  be  thrown  away.  Not  only  will  every  bit 
make  a  plant  if  it  has  an  eye,  but  even  a  woody 
mass  without  any  sign  of  an  eye  is  worth  trying. 
We  planted  a  bed  with  such  pieces  last  year,  and 
many  of  them  are  now  good  plants  and  in  bloom 
already.  One  large  lump  especially,  which  had 
no  signs  of  an  eye,  has  nine  flowers  now  in  bloom 
and  several  leaves.  I  feel  sure  the  growing  of 
Hellebores  will  become  popular  when  the  right 
treatment  of  them  is  understood.  At  present  there 
are  very  few  who  manage  them  properly.  They 
are  removed  at  the  wrong  time,  planted  in  the 
wrong  soil,  and  badly  managed  all  the  year  round. 
A  little  attention  to  the  actual  requirements  of  the 
plants  will  soon  enable  the  careful  cultivator  to 
surmount  all  difficulties,  and  when  properly  under- 
stood I  believe  they  can  be  grown  anywhere. 

Wm.  Brockbank. 
Brockhurst,  Didshury,  Feb.  21. 
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EOT-PROOF  SCRIM  SHADING. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer  I  visit  many  gar- 
denp,  and  it  is  usual  to  find  In  each  plants  suffer- 
ing from  insufficient  shading.  During  the  last 
few  years  I  have  been  experimenting  with  a  fabric 
called  Willesden  rot-proof  scrim,  a  material  which 
I  find  is  not  at  present  so  well  known  as  it  should 
be.  Good  shading  should  so  break  up  the  rays  of 
the  sun  as  to  prevent  scorching,  and  yet  permit 
light  to  pass  freely  through  it,  conditions  secured 
by  the  material  in  question.  I  have  used  in  all 
four  textures,  some  more  open  than  others,  one 
being  especially  suited  for  roller  blinds  for  green- 
houses. Orchid  houses,  and  ferneries,  others  for 
covered  frames  for  the  protection  of  Tea  Hoses, 
tender  plants,  etc.,  from  frost,  wet,  and  wind.  I 
have  alto  used  it  to  advantage  for  the  protection 
of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  and  shading  Rhodo- 
dendrons when  in  flower,  the  colours  appearing  to 
great  advantage  under  this  shading.  A  great  ad- 
vantage also  is  its  rot-proof  character.  It  is 
metallised  in  some  way,  so  that  changes  from  wet 
to  dry  do  not  seem  to  affect  it  as  other  fabrics.  I 
also  make  and  cover  with  it  rough  framework 
panels,  using  rot-proof  canvas  hinges ;  these 
panels  I  find  very  useful  about  the  garden  placed 
over  borders  and  plants.  Many  other  uses,  too, 
will  suggest  themselves.  E.  S.  H. 

Orchids. 


abundance  of  it.  We  start  our  bulbs  after  pot- 
ting on  a  front  shelf  in  the  Pine  stove,  and  in 
summer  they  are  raised  up  to  the  back  where  they 
are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  which  is  an  impor- 
tant matter.  J-  MuiK. 


CALANTHE  BULBS  IN  SPRING. 
The  ultimate  success  of  Calanthes  depends  a  great 
deal  on  the  treatment  which  they  receive  in  spring. 
We  once  had  some   fine  plants  ruined  through 
being  watered  too  freely  before  the  roots  were 
formed.     A  free  start  is  valuable  in  the  case  of 
Calanthes.     Most  of  them  will  have  done  flower- 
ing now,  and  as  they  will  have  been  kept  dry  at 
the  root,  their  blooming   period  may  be  regarded 
as  their  resting  time,  and  they  will  begin  growing 
immediately.     In  looking  at  some  of  our  bulbs  in 
their  old  pots  the  other  day,  I  found  signs  of  fresh 
growth  coming  away  from  the  base  of  the  bulb, 
and  when  this  is  the  case  it  is  high  time  they  were 
tiken  in  hand.    The  whole  of  them  should  be 
turned  out  of  their  pots ;  the  old  material  should 
be  shaken  from  the  rootp,  and  every  one  of  the  old 
roots  cut  off  close  to  the  base  of  the  bulb.     In 
doing  this  care  should  be  taken  that  the  young 
growth,  if  there  is  any,  is  not  disturbed  or  injured. 
When  all  have  been  dressed  thiy  should  be  sorted. 
Where  there  are  more  bulbs  than  are  wanted  for 
planting  again,  select  the  largest  for  home  use  ; 
the  small  ones  may  be  acceptable  to  some  one 
understocked.     A   shallow    box    S   inches   deep, 
1  foot  6  inches  wide,  and  2  feet  long  or  there- 
abouts  should  then   be  taken ;  put    a    layer    of 
Sphagnum  Moss  or  of   leaves  over  the   bottom, 
and    then     put  a    layer    of    bulbs    almost    as 
close    as  they    will    stand   upright;  more    Moss 
or  leaves  should  then  be    pressed    between  the 
bulbs  to  about  half  their  depth  ;  the  box  may  then 
be   placed    in   any   hothouse.      Water  sparingly, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  the   young  growths  will   be 
seen  pushing  up  close  to  the  bulbs.     At  this  time 
young  roots  will  begin  to  push  forth,  and  then  is 
the  time  to  pot.     The  bulbs  should  be  taken  out 
very  carefully.    If  a  little  of  the  Moss  or  a  few  of 
the  leaves  are  taken  possession  of  by  the  roots,  do 
not  disturb  them,  but  pot  with  this  attached.    The 
pots  should  be  at  least  one  part  filled  with  good 
drainage,  and  the  potting  mixture  should  consist 
of  loam,  peat,  moss,  and  manure  in  about  equal 
parts.    It  cannot  be  too  rough.    Some  of  it  should 
be  placed  over  the  drainage;    on  this  the  bulb 
should  rest,  and  then  fill  up  without  breaking  any 
young  roots.     One  good  bulb  in   the  centre  of  a 
6-inch  pot  will  give  satisfaction,  or  from  three  to 
six  bulbs  may  be  potted  in  an  8-inch  or  1 0-inch 
pot.     About   this  time  last  year  we   treated  our 
Calanthes  in  this  way,  and  by  October  many  of 
the  bulbs  weighed  half-a-pound  each — at    least 
this  is  their  weight  now,  and   I  do  not  suppose 
they  would  be  lighter  then  when  green.     At  first, 
and  until  growth  at  the  root  has  fairly    com- 
menced, water  should  be  given  very  sparingly  in- 


Dendroblum  nobilisslmum.— On  Tues- 
day at  South  Kensington  Mr.  Norman  Cookson 
showed  a  remarkable  variety  of  D.  nobile  as  re- 
gards the  colour  of  the  flowers.  These  are  not 
unusually  large,  but  different  in  colour  from  the 
original ;  the  lateral  sepals  have  a  broad  mass  of 
deep  mavoon-purple  at  their  lower  halves,  and  a 
similar  tint  is  spread  over  the  lip.  Why  such  an 
exceptional  variety  was  passed  over  by  the  com- 
mittee is  not  clear,  seeing  that  it  honoured  other 
plants  on  the  same  occasion  with  certificates, 
though  their  distinctive  merits  were  not  halt  so 
pronounced.  Mr.  Cookson  possesses  a  really  fine 
Orchid,  and  one  that  orchidists  will  in  future  have 
an  eye  upon.  We  consider  it  sufficiently  different 
from  the  form  which  Mr.  James  has  to  justify  a 
distinctive  name. 

A  new  Oattleya.— The  latest  addition  to 
the  now  long  list  of  cultivated  Cattleyas  is  one 
which  Messrs.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  have  just 
introduced  and  named  C.  Lawrenceana.  We  have 
before  us  plants  and  dried  flowers  of  it,  and  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  a  most  remark- 
able plant.  Its  chief  characteristic  is  its  excep- 
tional floriferousness,  on  one  spike  there  being 
the  remains  of  as  many  as  eight  flowers,  each  of 
which  is  6  inches  across,  even  in  a  dried  state. 
The  colour  of  the  sepals  is  a  deep  rose-purple. 
The  labellum,  which  is  broad,  with  a  sinus  on  the 
lobe,  is  of  an  intensely  deep  amethyst,  while  the 
upper  part  is  yellow.  These  are  the  colours  of  the 
dried  flowers  ;  what  they  must  gain  in  brilliancy 
in  a  living  state  may  be  imagined.  The  growth 
resembles  that  of  C.  gigas,  the  full  grown  bulbs 
and  leaf  measuring  18  inches  high.  The  leaves 
are  of  very  stout  texture  and  tinged  with  vinous 
purple,  as  in  the  ruddy-leaved  form  of  C.  labiata 
and  Warneri.  The  flowering  of  this  novelty  will 
be  looked  forward  to  with  interest  by  orchidists, 
and  no  doubt  the  importation  Vfill  be  disposed  of 
in  the  usual  way. 


in  the  schedule,  embracing  all  kinds  of  bul- 
bous and  tuberouE-rooted  plants.  Of  course 
Hyacinths  will  be  a  strong  feature,  no  fewer 
than  eighty-seven  medals  being  offered  in  the 
various  classes  set  apart  for  them.  Medals  are 
also  given  for  artistic  arrangements  of  flowers 
and  plants.  Although  the  date  of  the  show  is 
rather  early  for  seeing  the  Dutch  bulb  gardens  in 
their  fullest  beauty,  visitors  will  see  much  to  in- 
terest them  at  this,  the  centre  of  the"great>ulb- 
growing  industry. 


NOTES. 
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The  Lily  I'st.— You  aakeil  my  opinion  as.a  Tily  grower 
ot  M.  de  IIo  .p's  alphabetical  tali'e  of  Lilies  wliich  you  pub- 
lished in  The  Gauhen.  11.  <le  Hoop  was  sood  enough  to 
send  me  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet,  and  I  had  it  bound,  think- 
ine  it  a  useful  little  hook  of  easy  reference.— GEOROE  1'. 
Wilson,  llfallnrlxiiik,  Wnjbridije  Heath. 

Ghent  Horticultural  Society.— At  the 

last  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  the  following 
plants  were  exhibited  and  certificated  by  the  com- 
mittee, viz.,  ImantophyllumM.  Ambrose  Verschaf- 
felt,  from  M.  F.  J.  Spae ;  Begonia  sceptra,  from 
M.  Ed.  Pynaert;  Korthalsia  robusta,  from  M. 
Aug.  Van  Geert ;  Cattleja  Trianae,  Popayan  var., 
from  Mr.  'James  Brav ;  Odontoglossum  Edwardi, 
from  the  Compagnie  Continentale  d'Horticulture ; 
Phaltenopsis  Stuartiana,  from  the  Compagnie  Con- 
tinentaled'Horticulture;  CamelliaGeneral  Stewart, 
from  M.  J.  Moentjens.  Cultural 'certificates  to 
Cypripedium  Boxalli,  from  MM.  Vervaet  et  Cie. ; 
Anthurium  ferrierense,  'from  M.  L.  Van  Houtte  ; 
Sparmannia  africana  fl.-pl.,  from  M.  Van  Dries- 
sche-Leys;  Imantophyllum  miniatum,  from  M. 
de  Ghellinck  de  Walle ;  Cypripedium  Boxalli, 
from  Mr.  James  P.ray. 

Bulb  show  in  Haarlenj-— The  great  exhi- 
bition of  bulbs  which  is  to  take  place  in  Haarlem 
from  the  20th  to  the  21th  inst.,  to  celebrate  the 
fourth  centenary  of  the  General  Society  of  Bulb 
Culture,  promises  to  be  an  important  affair  and 
we  hear  from  some  Dutch  growers  at  present  in 
London  that  it  is  likely  to  be  the  best  of  the  many 
grand  Dutch  flower  shows  that  have  been  held  of 
recent  years.  The  prizes  to  be  given  consist  of 
gold,  gilt,  silver,  and  bronze  medals,  and,  in 
some  cases,   money  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  in 


deed,   bat   when    in    full    growth  they  require' addition.     There    are   HI    classes    enumerated 


The  greatest  power  in  our  gardens  today 
is  what  we  may  call  cultural,  as  different  from 
natural,  evolution,  and  yet  how  closely  man  must 
follow  Nature  if  he  would  be  most  successful. 
Seminal  or  hybrid  reproduction  and  variable  cli- 
matic conditions  are  in  both  cases  the  moving 
cause,  and  the  results  as  seen  in  the  garden  are  be- 
coming more  wonderful  every  day.  The  Primrose  as 
well  as  the  Potato,  the  Onion  as  well  as  the  Orchid, 
the  Cabbage  and  the  Carnation,  alike  bear  witness 
to  cultural  evolution  as  a  wonder-worker  in  the 
garden.  Even  when  neither  seed  nor  hybridising 
are  resorted  to  we  find  that  differences  are  pro- 
duced in  a  merely  vegetative,  as  opposed  to  a 
sexual,  manner.  Different  soils  and  different  cli- 
mates give  us  different  results,  and  different  cul- 
tivators each  and  all  gelect  the  fittest  for  their  seve- 
ral wants.  Nature's  chief  feature  is  variety — her 
empire  often  greatest — certainly  more  interesting, 
by  reason  of  her  versatility.  So  ever  changeable, 
indeed,  is  plant  life,  that  nothing  is  impossible  in 
the  garden. 

Observation  or  evolution  ?— Are  our 
cultivated  plants  gradually  evolving  new  forms 
under  our  very  eyes  ?  or  are  our  powers  of  discri- 
minating differences  becoming  more  acute  ?  or, 
thirdly,  are  both  causes  at  work  together  ?  I  am 
led  to  ask  these  questions  because  the  sooner  we 
face  them  the  better.  It  is  now  many  years  since 
Calanthe  Veitchi  was  raised,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  stock  sent  out  consisted  of  more  than  the  pro- 
duce of  one  single  seedling.  At  any  rate  we  have 
to-day  three  different  forms— C.  Veitchi,  C.  Veitchi 
superba,  and  the  Rangemore  variety  having  a  white 
or  very  pale  pinkish  lip.  Of  course  if  several 
seedlings  were  originally  raised,  these  slight  dif- 
ferences are  thus  to  be  accounted  for,  but  if  one 
only,  then  we  must  look  to  cultural  evolution  as  a 
probable  cause.  Again,  a  few  years  ago  only  the 
common  Helleborus  niger  was  recognised  as  the 
Christmas  Rose  ;  now  we  can  see  at  least  a  dozen 
forms,  a  sliding  scale,  indeed,  from  the  little  H. 
n.  minor  to  the  great  H.  altifolius,  which  the  late 
Miss  Hope  brought  to  the  notice  of  gardeners.  It 
may  be  that  evolution  has  improved  our  plants, 
and  our  powers  of  discrimination  also. 

The  lost  Hellebore.— H.    lividus   of    the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  72,  is  no  great  beauty  in 
the  world  of  flowers,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  so  rare 
as  some  may  think  at  present.     We  have  now  in 
bloom  H.  graveolens,  which,  so  far  as  the  flowers 
are  concerned,  is  exactly  like  the  Magazine  Plate. 
Our  H.  giaveolens  has  green  scapes,  however,  while 
those  of  H.  lividus  are  dotted  profusely  with  red  in 
the  Plate   just   referred    to,  but   seeing   that  _H. 
niger  as  a  species  varies  so  much  in  the  colouring 
of  the  scape  and  sepals,  we  may  reasonably  allow 
some  little  latitude  in  the  matter  to  this  and  other 
species.  Our  H.  graveolens  has  the  trilobed  bracts 
just  as  figured  in  the  H.  lividus  Plate  of  the  Maga- 
zine.   Now  comes  the  question  of  the  leaves.    The 
three-lobed  leaf  of  H.  lividus  is  peculiar,  and  not 
much  like  that  of   H.  argutifolius  either  in  colour 
or  in  the  shape  of  the  lobes.    Our  H.  graveolens  is 
a  deciduous  species,  and  the  question  is  whether 
H.  lividus  is  so,  or  whether,  as  one  might  infer 
from  the  Plate  above  cited,  the  leaves  are  persis- 
tent. If  II.  lividus  is  really  deciduous,  there  is  the 
chance  of  the  leaf  having  been  added  to  the  Plate 
from  dried  plants,  or  even  description.     Are  there 
dried  specimens  of  H.  lividus  at  Kew  ?    One  thing 
is  quite  clear— viz.,  that  apart  from  the  interest  of 
hunting  up  a  moot  point  in  the  plant's  history. 
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there  remains  the  fact  that  the  plant  itself  is  a 
Bombre  thing  indeed. 

Among  sorts  of  H.  niger  sent  by  Mr.  Barr  are 
H.  niger  maximus  of  Backhonse  (not  H.  alti- 
folius),  a  tall-growing  form  with  stems  very 
sparsely  spotted  with  red  and  a  suggestion  of 
pink  colouring  on  the  stigmas.  This  plant,  if  not 
like  Mr.  PoS's  whilom  supposed  hybrid,  comes  very 
near  it,  and  I  have  seen  blooms  from  Cork  and 
elsewhere.  It  has  flowers  as  large  as  H.  altifolins, 
but  generally  whiter,  and  is  a  fine  bold  thing.  H 
niger  scotious,  or  Miss  Hope's  "  Christmas  Kose," 
is  a  vigorous  grower,  bearing  two-flowered  red 
dotted  scapes.  The  sepals  are  broadly  imbricate 
and  cupped,  pure  white  when  well  grown,  with  a 
pale  suffusion  of  rose  behind  the  flower.  I  can 
see  no  difference  between  the  true  H.  niger  major 
and  Miss  Hope's  variety  except  in  the  leaves.  One 
of  the  prettiest  in  the  series  is  the  Bath  variety 
of  H.  niger,  with  red-dotted  stems  and  pure  white 
flowers  slightly  suffused  with  pink  behind.  It 
seems  to  be  the  common  Christmas  Eose  near 
Bath,  where  these  plants  luxuriate.  Who  will 
make  a  serious  study  of  all  the  Hellebores  ?  What 
we  want  now  is  a  good  monograph  containing 
coloured  plates  of  the  wild  species  and  best 
marked  garden  forms.  Here  is  congenial  work 
for  a  well-to-do  amateur  fond  of  these  beautiful 
flowers  of  winter  and  spring.  Veronica. 


Societies. 


EOYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
March  10. 
The  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  at  South  Kensing- 
ton was  an  exceptionally  good  one,  the  conserva- 
tory being  crowded  with  a  numerous  variety  of 
attractive  exhibits,  including  many  of  more  than 
usual  interest.  Orchids,  Camellias,  and  Cyclamens 
lent  an  air  of  brightness  to  the  conservatory, 
while  a  good  display  of  open-air  hardy  flowers 
attracted  a  deal  of  attention  from  visitors.  First- 
class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing;— 

Oncidium  Brunlebsianum. — One  of  the  most 
distinct  and  prettiest  Orchids  that  has  been  seen 
for  a  long  time.  It  is,  moreover,  extremely  rare, 
and  very  few  orchidists  know  it  other  than  by 
name.  It  cannot  be  compared  in  flower  with  any 
other  Oncid  that  we  know,  or  indeed  with  any 
other  Orchid.  It  has  a  bulb  like  0.  sarcodes,  and 
from  this  proceeds  a  tall,  branching,  slender 
panicle  carrying  crowds  of  small  golden  blossoms 
having  dark  brownish  red  lips.  The  contrast  of 
colour,  together  with  the  shape  of  the  flowers, 
renders  them  most  striking.  This  plant,  the  most 
interesting  in  the  show,  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Lemon's  gardener  (Mr.  Adams),  The  Avenue, 
Beckenham. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM   WiLCKEANtJM    GODEPBOT^. 

— An  extremely  handsome  variety,  different  from 
the  rest  in  having  the  sepals  almost  entirely 
mottled  with  a  rich  chestnut-brown  on  a  pale 
yellow  ground.  This  variety  stands  out  distinct 
from  the  numbers  of  hybrids  now  in  cultivation. 
A  fine  plant  of  it,  bearing  a  long  arching  spike, 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Ballantine,  from  Baron  Sohroe- 
der's  garden  at  The  Dell,  Egham. 

Cypbipedium  Sedexi  candidulum. — A  pretty 
and  distinct  form  of  a  well-known  Lady's  Slipper, 
having  the  flowers  considerably  paler  in  tone— in 
fact  with  the  sepals  almost  white.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Veitch. 

Daphne  Genkwa. — A  Japanese  deciduous 
shrub,  commonly  known  as  Japanese  Lilac. 
Though  Fortune  first  introduced  it  to  this  country 
years  ago,  it  has  till  lately  teen  lost  fight  of.  At 
this  season  its  leafless  branches  are  crowded  with 
small  lilac-tinted  blossoms,  which  give  the  shrub 
a  pretty  appearance.  It  is,  we  believe,  quite 
hardy.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  showed  a 
few  admirably-flowered  plants  of  it. 

Rhododendron  cabdinale. — Another  addi- 
tion to  the  now  numerous  race  of  beautiful  green- 
house Rhododendrons  which  have  originated  from 
the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea.    The  present  I 


novelty  has  large  trusses  of  flowers  of  the  richest 
scarlet- crimson  imaginable,  and  as  seen  inter- 
mixed with  luxuriant  foliage  have  a  beautiful 
appearance. 

Odontoglosbum  Wilckeanum.— Another  hy- 
brid variety  also  from  Baron  Schrceder's  collection. 
It  has  very  laige,  pale  flowers,  paler  even  than 
those  of  the  variety  pallens.  The  sepals  are 
heavily  blotched  with  cinnamon-red. 

IMANTOPHYLLUM  BARONESS  SCHROSDER.— An 
extremely  fine  variety  havirg  huge  clusters  of 
flowers,  large,  well  formed,  and  of  a  vivid  orange- 
scarlet.  Shown  by  Mr.  Ballantine,  from  The  Dell, 
Egham. 

Dendrobium  endochARIS. — A  hybrid  variety, 
the  result  of  intercrossing  D.  japonicum  and  D. 
heterocarpum.  It  is  a  sweetly  pretty  Orchid,  com- 
bining the  grace  and  beauty  of  its  parents  in  a 
striking  degree.  The  flowers  are  of  ivory  white- 
ness, with  the  lip  tinged  with  purple.  A  very  fine 
specimen,  presumably  the  original,  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  the  raisers  of  it. 

Lachenalia  Aldborough  Beauty.— One  of 
the  late  Mr.  Nelson's  teedlings,  raised  by  him 
shortly  before  his  death.  It  is  most  distinct  from 
all  the  other  kinds  in  gardens.  The  flowers  are 
larger  than  those  of  any  other,  and  instead  of 
being  pendulous,  as  in  other  large-flowered  kinds, 
they  are  sub-erect.  Their  colour  is  a  bright 
golden  yellow,  similar  to  that  of  L.  Nelsoni.  The 
foliage  is  broad  and  unspotted ;  in  short,  it  is  so 
different  from  any  other  Lachenalia,  that  it  may 
prove  to  be  a  true  species.  It  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Cbocus  King  of  the  Blues. — A  grand  new 
Dutch  Crocus  with  great  globose  flowers  of  a  rich 
purple-blue.  It  surpasses  all  older  varieties  of  a 
similar  colour.     Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Orchids. —  There  was  a  more  numerous  gather- 
ing of  these  than  usual,  and  we  noted  a  few  of  the 
most  interesting.  M.  Godefroy-Lebeuf  sent  a 
new  hybrid  Cypripedium  named  C.  Sallieri;  it  is  a 
cross  between  0.  insigne  and  C.  villosum,  and  pre- 
sents quite  intermediate  characters,  much  the  same 
as  in  C.  Ashburtonis,  which  resulted  from  the 
same  parents.  The  same  exhibitor  also  had  Pleu- 
rothallis  Eoezli,  an  intere.'ting  plant,  having  spikes 
of  deep  claret-coloured  flowers  larger  than  those 
of  most  other  cultivated  Pleurothallises.  A  few  fine 
forms  of  Cattleya  Tiianfe  from  Mr.  D.  B.  Crawshay, 
of  Sevenoaks,  were  noteworthy,  one  named 
Warscewiczi  superbissima  being  very  remarkable 
for  the  large  size  of  its  flowers,  particularly  in  its 
broad  lip  and  delicate  tint— a  soft  mauve- lilac. 
Rosia3  was  another  pretty  form,  having  a  richly- 
coloured  lip.  W.  H.  James  showed  his  Jamesiana 
variety  of  C.  Trian^,  which  is  unquestionably  a 
superb  variety.  Its  lateral  sepals  are  3  inches  broad 
and  the  whole  flower  measures  8  inches  across. 
He  also  had  Odontoglossnm  cirrhosum  grandi- 
florum,  a  fine  large  form  and  well  coloured. 

Some  noteworthy  Orchids  were  sent  by  Mr, 
PoUett,  of  Bickley.  These  included  the  pretty 
little  Odontoglossum  blandum,  0.  Sanderianum, 
with  a  dozen  flowers  on  a  spike.  The  attractive 
white-lipped  flowers  of  this  species,  combined 
with  the  delicate  perfume,  render  it  a  desirable 
kind.  There  were  also  Epidendrum  xanthinum, 
Lycaste  gigantea,  and  some  cut  spikes  of  the  rare 
white  Coelogyne  cristata  alba,  the  snowy  white- 
ness of  which  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw 
it.  A  wonderfully  finely  flowered  plant  of  Lycaste 
Skinneri,  a  delicately  tinted  variety,  carrying  a 
score  or  more  of  flowers,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Gaiger, 
from  Burton  Close,  Eakewell.  We  do  not  remem- 
ber seeing  this  Lycaste  more  finely  bloomed. 
Messrs.  Sbuttleworth,  Carder,  Sc  Co.,  Park  Road, 
Clapham,  sent  three  well-flowered  plants  of  the 
new  Odontoglossum  adspersum,  a  quiet  tinted 
variety  of  O.  Rossi  majus,  with  sulphur-yellow 
and  blotch  sepals  and  large  white  heart-shaped 
lips.  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  exhibited  a  fine  flowered 
spike  of  a  superb  variety  of  Phaius  tuberculosus, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Orchids,  but  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  difticult  to  grow 
and  flower  well.  In  a  large  miscellaneous  group 
of  new  or  rare  plants,  Mr.  W.   Bull  exhibited 


some  choice  flowering  Orchids,  among  them  being 
some  uncommonly  fine  specimens  of  Dendro- 
chilum  glumaceum  in  huge  pots  and  carrying 
scores  of  long  and  gracefully  drooping  spikes  of 
bloom.  There  were  also  Dendrobium  crassinode 
album,  Calanthe  Regnieri  rubra  and  some  richly 
coloured  varieties  of  Cattleya  Trianse  and  various 
Odontoglossums,  the  most  remarkable  being  0. 
decorum,  with  large  crispum-like  flowers  covered 
with  blotches  of  pale  chestnut-brown  ;  0.  crispum 
Lehmanni,  0.  triumphans,  0.  sceptrum,  and  others. 

Hardy  flowers  were  in  strong  force,  particu- 
larly Daffodils,  numbers  having  been  sent  from 
various  places,  including  some  from  51  r.  Hartland, 
of  Cork.  Messrs.  Barr's  display  consisted  chiefly 
of  their  new  N.  pallidus  prsecox,  the  earliest  of  all 
the  Trumpet  Daffodils.  The  soft  primiose-yellow 
of  this  variety  was  admired  by  everyone,  and  seen 
as  here  en  masse  the  effect  was  charming.  Some 
selected  forms  of  pallidus  praicox,  remarkable  for 
large  size  and  fine  form,  are  likely  to  prove  more 
valuable  than  the  original.  The  tecond  early 
Daffodil,  the  Tenby  (N.  obvallaris),  was  also  re- 
presented numerously,  as  also  an  early  form  of  the 
English  Daffodil  and  N.  minor.  The  lovely  little 
N.  monophyllus  was  shown  in  quantity,  as  were 
also  some  forms  of  N.  Tazetta.  There  were  also 
Iris  reticulata  and  I.  stylosa,  the  big  Snowdrop, 
Galanthus  Elwesi,  and  others  of  less  importance, 
together  with  glowing  bunches  of  Anemone  ful- 
gens.  Mr.  Ware  showed  an  interesting  gathering 
of  hardy  plants,  Lachenalias,  Freesias,  and  others. 
Among  the  hardy  flowers  none  attracted  so  much 
attention  as  the  little  Cyclamen  Atkinsi,  of 
which  there  were  several  varieties  and  good 
sized  specimens.  Various  Saxifrages,  Daffodils, 
and  the  new  Ranunculus  anemonoides  were 
among  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  others. 
Hardy  flowers  were  also  shown  well  by  Messrs. 
Paul,  of  Cheshunt.  Among  these  were  several 
alpine  Saxifrages  in  great  beauty,  particularly  S. 
Burseriana,  S.  sancta,  and  S.  oppositifolia  alba  and 
major.  The  netted  Iris,  some  miniature  Eoses,  and 
various  other  plants  made  together  a  most  interest- 
ing group.  Mr.  Rees,  of  the  Tooting  Nursery,  sent 
good  plants  of  Sixifraga  Stracheyi,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  early  Megasea  section  ;  and  Mr. 
Barron  sent  from  the  society's  garden  at  Chiswick 
some  bright  little  alpines,  all  adding  to  the  dis- 
play. Mr.  Hartland's  Narcissi  were  interesting, 
inasmuch  as  they  included,  besides  the  better 
known  forms,  several  wild  Spanish  forms,  which 
may  prove  valuable.  Some  excellent  Violets, 
Comte  Brazza's  white  and  Neapolitan,  were  sent 
by  Mr.  J.  Crawford,  from  Coddington  Hall,  and 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough,  sent  from  his  nursery  a 
large  display  of  the  new  Violet  Wellsiana,  which 
is  unquestionably  the  largest  of  all  the  single 
Violets.  It  is  of  a  rich  deep  purple  and  delight- 
fully scented. 

Camellias  formed  one  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  meeting.  A  beautiful  gathering  of  single 
semi-double  and  double  varieties  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Scrase-Dickins,  of  Coolhurst,  Horsham, 
who  has  paid  some  little  attention  to  raising  new 
forms  of  single  Camellias.  The  single  whites  and 
pinks  were  particularly  admired  in  the  Coolhurst 
exhibit,  being  so  different  from  the  symmetrical 
doubles.  Tlie  graceful  way,  too,  in  which  Mr. 
Scrase-Dickins  arranged  the  flowers  was  admir- 
able. Mr.  W.  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  sent  from 
his  nursery  a  large  display  of  Camellia  plants  in 
bloom,  as  well  as  a  dozen  boxes  of  cut  blooms. 
This  collection  contained  the  chief  of  the  leading 
varieties,  both  old  and  new,  but  some,  such  as  the 
Old  White,  fimbriata.  Marchioness  of  Exeter, 
Countess  of  Rosebery,  and  others,  asserted  them- 
selves more  than  the  rest  by  their  exquisite  forms 
or  beautiful  colours. 

Cyclamens  were  again  abundant,  and  no  finer 
groups  could  be  seen  anywhere  than  that  shown 
by  the  Cyclamen  grower,  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  of 
Ealing,  every  plant  among  the  hundred  or  more 
shown  being  the  perfection  of  good  culture.  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams  showed  a  fine  group  also  of  his 
noted  strain  of  Cyclamen. 

Cineearias  were  grandly  represented  by  Mr. 
James,  of  Woodside,  Famham  Royal,  the  well- 
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knower  raiser  and  grower  of  these  flowers.  Hie 
plants  were  the  model  of  what  Cinerarias  sbonld 
be,  and  the  varieties,  as  may  be  imagined,  were 
matchless  in  point  of  size,  form,  variety,  and  bril- 
liancy of  colour.  A  bright  display  of  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums rame  from  Messrs.  Cannell,  of  Swanley, 
and  Mr.  Todman  sent  again  a  series  of  his  new 
early  flowering  hybrid  Azaleas,  several  of  which 
possess  considerable  merit. 

Fruit  and  vegetables.  —  There  was  but 

little  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  fruit  commit- 
tee, the  chief  exhibits  being  collections  of  Apple?. 
A  large  collection  of  Apples  in  the  finest  state  of 
preservation  possible  came  from  Jlr.  S.  Ford, 
Leonardslce,  Horsham.  The  frnits  were  as  fine 
as  those  Mr.  Ford  frequently  showed  last  season, 
and  it  was  surprising  to  see  how  well  some  of  the 
mid-season  sorts  had  been  preserved,  all  being  as 
plump  as  the  day  of  gathering.  A  large  collec- 
tion of  sorts  came  from  Messrs.  Rivers,  of  Saw- 
brijgewcrth,  a  good  number  of  little  known  and 
American  varieties  being  included  in  it.  A  collec- 
tion also  came  from  Mr.  Middleton,  of  Wynnstay. 
Several  App'es  were  sent  to  name  as  well  as  a 
few  seedlings  for  the  opinion  of  the  committee. 
These  included  Ford's  Seedling,  from  Mr.  Ford; 
High  Cannons,  from  Mr.  Thrower.  Some  fine 
fruits  of  Catillac  Pear  were  shown  by  Mr.  Lam- 
bert. Mr.  B.  Clarke  showed  plants  and  roots  of  the 
Japanese  Gobo  plant,  which  is  Arctium  majusvar. 
japonicnni.  These  roots,  resembling  those  of  Scor- 
zonera,  are  edible  and  said  to  be  much  relished  in 
.Tapan.  It  was  introduced  some  years  ago  at  Kew, 
but  it  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  importance 
to  trouble  much  about  it. 

A-wards.— Silver-gilt  r>aDksian  medal  to  Mr. 
Bull  for  group  of  plants;  silver-gilt  medal  to  Mr. 
H.  B.  Smith  for  Cyclamens  ;  silver  Banksian 
medal  to  Mr.  W.  Paul  for  Camellias ;  silver-gilt 
Banksian  to  Jlessrs.  W.  Paul  &  Sons  for  pot 
Camellias,  and  a  silver  Banksian  medal  to  the 
same  firm  for  cut  Camellias :  silver  Banksian  medal 
to  Mr.  James  for  Cinerarias  ;  bronze  Banksian 
medals  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for  Cyclamens  ;  to 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  for  Narcissi ;  to  Mr.  Ware  for 
hardy  flowers ;  to  Messrs.  Paul  A:  Son  for  hardy 
flowers.  A  large  silver  medal  each  to  Messrs. 
Rivers  and  Mr.  Ford  for  collections  of  Apples. 

Scientific  Committee.  —  The  following 
were  among  the  more  interesting  points  dis- 
cussed :  — 

Mirrmodes. — Mr.  Jlichael  reported  that  the  gall- 
like swellings  on  the  leaves  of  Mormodes  sub- 
mitted to  his  examination  by  Mr.  Smee  were 
caused  by  an  Acarns  of  the  genus  Tarsonemus. 
The  species  appears  to  be  identical  with  T.  Boxi, 
which  nearly  destroyed  the  foliage  of  B.  semper- 
virens  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Padua. 

Ei/tf  cases  of  mantis. — Mr.  McLachlan  states 
that  the  egg  cases  produced  on  a  species  of 
Baeckea  were  those  of  a  mantis. 

Phaivs  tnii-rcidosus. — Jlr.  G.  F.  Wilson  showed 
a  spike  of  the  lovely  Phaius  tuberculosns  which 
had  been  grown  in  a  close  house  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  6.^°  to  70°. 

liianeUa  cirrtdea. — Dr.  Masters  showed  draw- 
ings of  doable  flowers  of  Dianella  ccerulea,  the 
most  remarkable  point  about  which  was  the  peta- 
loid  state  of  the  ovules. 

Knanr  on  Taxodium  sempervirens. — Mr.  Webster 
sent,  from  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  at 
Gordon  Castle,  a  fine  specimen  of  knaur  on  the 
underground  stem  of  this  plant.  These  growths 
probably  origirate  from  injury  to  the  root  in  its 
seedling  stage. 

Botibh  Orchids.  —  Messrs.  Veitch  showed  a 
flower  of  Cattleya  Tiianie  with  three  lips,  and  one 
of  Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus  with  a  supplemen- 
tary lip. 

Sjiiny  branches  of  rricrt. —  Mr.  Greenwood  I'im 
sent  branches  of  Privet  clothed  with  stout  conical 
spines  or  abortive  branches. 

Miscellaneous.— Y\ovieis  of  Anemone  falgens 
hortensis,  Talipa  biflora  with  numerous  flowers. 
Rhododendrons  fulgens,  and  Iris  stylosa  were 
also  sent. 


The  To'wer  garden — The  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  has  informed  Lord  Brabazon.  as  chairman 
of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Garden,  ic,  Associa- 
tion, that  he  regrets  his  inability  to  accede  to  its 
proposal  for  this  open  space,  situated  as  it  is  in 
the  centre  of  a  very  poor  neighbourhood,  to  be 
thrown  open  to  the  general  public  for  their  use 
and  enjoyment.  That  association  had  ofltered  to 
bear  the  cost  of  maintenance,  to  provide  care- 
takers, and  to  maintain  perfect  order.  This  gar- 
den is  at  present  open  to  the  outside  public  only 
on  the  annual  payment  of  two  guineas. 


AMERICAiSr  XOTES. 
Liquid  manure  for  house  plants.— As 

a  general  rule,  it  is  best  to  depend  on  a  rich  soil, 
but  liquid  manure  is  useful  for  rampant  growers 
with  full  foliage,  especially  near  their  time  for 
blooming.  Failures  result  from  nsing  it  too 
strong ;  it  is  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and 
have  it  too  weak.  A  spoonful  of  guano,  or  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  liquid  ammonia,  is  enough  for  a 
gallon  of  water,  and  it  should  be  about  equal  in 
strength  if  made  of  other  materials. — Country 
Gentleman. 

Apple  marketing. — We  find  the  following 
paragraph  in  the  Itural  Xeir  Yorher,aTi<i  it  would 
be  well  if  some  of  oar  own  growers  for  market 
would  attend  to  the  advice  which  it  contains  : 
Our  American  Apple  growers  will  do  well  to  keep 
an  eye  on  their  competitors  in  Nova  Scotia.  The 
reports  from  that  province  during  the  last  year 
show  not  only  a  rapid  increase  in  production,  but 
an  excep'ionally  high  quality  in  the  fruit  itself. 
And  now  come  the  reports  of  November  auction 
sales  in  London,  by  which  it  appears  that  Nova 
Scotian  Apples  brought  much  better  prices  than 
the  American  fruit,  and  were  sold  in  far  larger 
quantity.  It  will  not  do  to  trifle  with  our  Apple 
exportation  business.  The  demand  is  not  impera- 
tive. Our  friends  on  the  other  side  have  learned 
what  good  Apples  are,  even  a  fine  American  pro- 
duction, and  the  sooner  our  shippers  conclude  to 
leave  low  grades  at  home  and  send  only  sonnd 
perfect  fruit,  the  better  for  everybody.  This  fair 
land  is  blessed  with  nearly  200,000,000  Apple  trees, 
and  it  occasionally  happens  that  they  drop  frnits 
in  our  laps  beyond  our  ability  to  use  them.  Then 
it  is  that  we  want  this  foreign  market,  which  we, 
cannot  aiiord  to  offecd  or  insult. 

Grape  Vines    In  tree   tops.— A   ccrre- 

pondent  says  tree  tops  are  often  the  best  places 
in  which  to  let  Grape  Vines  run,  a  remark  which 
leads  me  to  state  a  few  facts  ;  Just  north-east  of 
my  house  is  an  Isabella  Vine,  put  out  in  1858,  and 
for  fifteen  years  I  made  that  Vine  keep  to  a  trellis 
(i  feet  high,  but  it  never  ripened  a  cluster  well. 
A  sap-runner,  however,  ran  through  the  fence  to 
a  Lilac  bush  in  the  yard  of  a  neighbour,  and 
mounted  to  my  Apple  tree  by  the  ends  of  the 
limbs  that  hung  over  my  neighbour's  grounds, 
and  covered  all  the  north  side  of  the  tree,  where 
it  could  get  no  direct  sunshine,  but  could  fully 
ripen  its  Grapes  as  it  did,  or  rather  does  yet,  in  its 
own  way.  About  five  years  ago  it  reached  the 
north  top  of  that  old  Apple  tree,  which  is  now 
nearly  40  feet  high,  and  that  Vine  just  let  itself 
out  on  a  grand  spread  without  the  pruning  knife 
or  any  care  except  a  slash  of  considerable  magni- 
tude when  it  attempts  to  appropriate  the  south 
side  of  the  tree.  That  Vine  makes  me  climb 
every  fall  0I^a  ladder,  25  feet  high,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  my  neighbour,  who  comes  along 
just  as  I  am  picking  the  sixth  or  eighth  half- 
bushel  basketful  of  the  nicest  ripe  Isabellas,  and 
says,  "  There  !  you  are  at  it  again;  standing  on 
the  top  rung  of  that  ladder,  picking  those  black 
clusters  I"  Or  he  says,  "  Yes,  yes,  yes  !  Can't  give 
us  a  bunch  of  thatar'  sky-raker  Vine.  Vou  are  par- 
ticular to  hang  those  Grapes  up  out  of  the  way.' 
But  the  bushels  of  ripe  Grapes,  when  one  is  hardly 
ever  edible  on  the  trellis,  makes  me  quite  insen- 
sible to  his  laughter.  Another,  a  Rogers  No.  1, 
that  is  almost  like  a  foreign  Grape  if  properly 
ripened,  I  have  let  run  up  the  north  side  of 
another  Apple  tree,  and  that  gives  its  bushels  of 
Grapes  yearly.  The  tall  Pear  tree,  too,  that  stands 


in  the  sonth-east  comer  of  my  lot  has  got  into 
the  way  of  having  a  Vine  in  it.  But  the  Vine 
knew  enough  to  go  np  on  the  fence  in  the  comer, 
and  thus  get  into  the  Pear  tree  without  my  know- 
ing anything  about  it,  and  has  been  joking  me  for 
several  years  over  the  exploit  by  the  richest, 
blackest,  largest  Grape  bunches  I  have  on  my  pre- 
mises. So  my  advice  is,  if  you  have  tall  trees  that 
give  you  valuable  fruit,  let  a  Grape  Vine  loose  in 
the  comer  of  the  fence,  and  it  may  give  you  your 
best  Grapes  ;  at  any  rate  it  will  demonstrate  the 
contrary  of  the  usual  rule  that  "  the  nearer  the 
ground,  the  sweeter  the  Grapes." — S.  J.  P.,  in 
Conntry   Gentleman. 

*,*  Our  sun  is  not  liberal  enough  to  allow  of  such 
stray  gatherings  of  Grapes,  but  we  have  seen 
very  graceful  effects  from  allowing  Vines  to  over- 
run trees  in  this  country. — Ed. 


QUESTIONS. 


6331. —Double  Qoree.— When  ia  the  best  time  to  put 
in  cuttings  c£  doable  Gorse  ?-C.  T. 

5332.  —  AJexaTiders  (Smymium  Olasatrum).  —  Will 
any  kind  reader  of  The  RiEPEN  tell  me  if  this  old  vege- 
table is  yet  grown  for  use  in  that  way  in  the  United  King- 
dom, or  anywhere  elie  ?— H.  H.  S. 

6333.— Turflngr  PelBrgonlum".— How  is  this  done? 
Is  it  better  than  the  old  way  of  using  pots?  I  should  like 
an  opinion  on  this  matter  from  anyone  who  has  practised 
the  system.— E.  J. 

5334.— Ivy  on  ferneries.— Would  it  be  advantageous 
to  let  a  small-leaved  Ivy  grow  all  over  a  fernery  which  is 
in  a  rather  exposed  situation  ?orwould  the  I^-y  smother  tha 
more  delicate  Ferns  and  keep  too  much  rain  from  their 
roots ?-C.  T. 


ZATE  NOTES. 


Forsythia  f  uspensa  r>n  walls  now  makes  a  brsve 
and  attractive  show,  its  yellow  blossoms  being  unusually 
abundant. 

Linum  tHgynum  (//.  H.  W.). — Seedsmen  are  not 
likely  to  have  it ;  but  it  may  be  had,  we  should  think,  at 
any  large  nursery. 

Cedars  at  Hassobury  Park  —Mr.  Marnock  asks 
us  to  correct  an  error  in  his  note  Cp.  ISO)  reepectiDg  the 
Lebanon  Cedars  at  Hassobury.  The  trees  were  planted  in 
1870  instead  of  1876,  as  stated. 

Peacb  trees  (ff.  F.). — We  can  find  neither  insect  nor 
fungus  on  the  roots  of  your  Peach  trees  :  but  they  do  not 
look  healthy.  We  suspect  that  the  soil  is  at  fault.  Before 
planting  fresh  trees  we  would  if  possible  r.*new  it. 

PlagloHrlon  Horsmanl  — We  treit  this  exactly  as 
we  do  Eucharis  Candida,  with  which  it  grows  here  and 
flowers  most  abundantly.  We  give  both  a  slight  resting 
season  by  withholding  water  for  a  couple  of  months  during 
winter.  We  are  now  repotting  it.—  F.  Horsmax,  ColcheMtr. 

Large  vineries  (C.  B.).— That  at  Chiswick  is  the 
largest  with  which  we  ai-e  acquainted.  We  have  not  heard 
that  there  is  one  in  Perthshire  filled  with  one  Black  Ham- 
biu-gh  Vme  175  feet  in  length.  Perhaps  some  of  our  Perth- 
shire correspondents  may  be  able  to  inform  us  where,  if 
sucli  a  vinery  exists,  it  is  to  be  found. 

Tomatoes  without  manure.- 1  agree  with  a  recent 
writer  in  THE  GARDEN'  that  Tomatoes  do  not  reiiuire  much 
in  the  way  of  stimulants.  Last  year  I  saw  a  bunch  of  fruit 
cut  that  weighed  a  little  over  6  lbs.  This  was  produced  by 
a  plant  gi-owing  in  a  box  resting  on  a  gravel  walk.  I  should 
say  that  the  box  held  about  a  peck  of  soil.- J.  C.  C. 

Muslirooms.— Large  clumps  of  Mushrooms  seem  to  be 
cropping  up  everywhere  this  sesson.  A  very  line  one  mea- 
suring 3  feet  round,  and  consisting  of  upwards  of  fifty 
Mushrooms,  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  James  George,  10, 
Victoria  Road,  Putney.  It  was  grown,  we  understand,  by 
51r.  Fuller,  Idsworth  Park,  Horndean,  from  Putney-made 
spawn. 

Heating  (iJ.  R.  S).—l  would  recommend  a  boiler 
heated  by  gas.  Last  summer  I  had  to  discontinue  heating 
by  coke  ior  tbe  reason  of  which  "Amateur  "(p.  206)  com- 
plains, and  also  because  of  the  nuisance  of  smoke  in  lighting. 
I  had  the  old  "  worm  "  arrangement  taken  down  and  one  of 
Fletchers  (Warrington)  patent  gas  stoves  fitted  up.  It 
cost  nearly  £5.  the  gas  having  to  be  brought  some  distance, 
but  there  has  been  no  trouble  since,  no  stoking  and  no  sad- 
ness over  gone-out  fires. —H.  H.  W. 

Naming  plants.— i^oiir  kinds  of  plants  or  fimuert 
mill  can  be  named  at  on«  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  seiU. 

Names  of  plants  —JR.  J.   n^o;>*i'n«.— >'arcissu5  Ta- 

zetta  rapyr.iccus. C.  S.—l,   Lsnea  sp.  ;  2,  Lichen;  3, 

Grimmia  apocarpa  :  4,  Marchantia{Livenvort).— 5.  yisbef. 

-  Hletia  hyacinthina. R.  Cvfis.—l  and  2,  forms  of  N,ar- 

cissus  Pseudo  Narcissus  Telamonius  plenus  ;  8  N.  Pseudo- 
Narcissus   nanus. Hoime.— Apparently  Rose  Homtre. 

)r.   S.  —  Dendrobium    Pierardi. J.    C.    Eelnmn.— 

Forms  of  Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus  :  1,  princeps  ;  2,  Tela- 

monius;  3  and  4,  obvaUaris  :  5,  sporius F.  J.  B.—l, 

N  arcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus  Telamonius  plenus ;  2,  N.  P 
princeps. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  chanpre  it  rather :  but 
The  art  itself  is  Natokb."— SAoiesprare. 


TRIANA'S  CATTLEYA. 
Weee  the  opinion  of  Orchid  growers  taken  as  to 
which  is  the  most  popular  of  spring  flowering 
Orchids,  Triana's  lovely  Cattleya  would  doubtless 
head  the  list.  For  weeks  past  it  has  been  in  blos- 
som, and  in  some  gardens  it  is  still  in  the  height 
of  its  flower-tide.  There  is  now  such  a  wonder- 
ful range  of  variety  in  this  Cattleya,  that  it  is  only 
in  the  very  largest  collections  that  one  can  ob- 
tain an  adequate  idea  of  its  beauty.  Such  a  col- 
lection is  that  which  Mr.  Lee  has  formed  in  his 
garden  at  Leatherhead,  overlooking  the  beautiful 
vale  of  Miokleham.  Here  in  one  capacious  house, 
built  expressly  for  Cattleyas  and  Lselias  a  year  or 
so  ago,  the  finest  collection  of  varieties  of  this 
Cattleya  in  existence  may  be  seen  ;  indeed  such  a 
wealth  of  Cattleya  bloom  has  probably  never  been 
seen  elsewhere  under  one  roof.  Every  variety  of 
C.  Trianse  that  has  won  a  reputation  for  beauty  is 
here,  besides  a  few  that  may  be  regarded  as  unique. 
Such  famous  varieties  as  Leeana,  Osmani,  Dodg- 
soni,  Backhouseana,  Russelliana,  and  others,  which 
always  command  fabulous  prices  when  sold,  may 
here  be  seen  side  by  side  with  a  crowd  of  lesser 
lights,  which,  though  very  beautiful,  lack  the 
"  points  "  which  place  the  foregoing  varieties  in 
the  foremost  rank.  The  charming  efiect  of  this 
Cattleya  house  is  most  captivating. 

First  and  foremost  amongst  the  varieties  is  the 
wonderful  C.  Leeana,  the  talk  of  the  Orchid  world 
last  season,  when  Mr.  Lee  paid  the  unprecedented 
sum  of  250  guineas  for  it.  Placed  by  the  side  of 
its  finest  compeers,  it  is  a  head  and  shoulders 
above  them  all.  The  immense  size  of  the  flowers 
is  its  remarkable  feature.  Across  the  sepals  they 
measure  nearly  9  inches,  and  each  side  sepal  is 
3J  inches  broad,  while  the  lip  is  twice  tlie  size  of 
that  of  ordinary  forms.  It  has  gained  in  size 
since  last  season,  and  it  may  still  get  larger 
another  year.  The  colour  of  the  sepals  is  a 
deep  lilac  ;  that  of  the  lip  a  rich  amethyst-crim- 
son. Second  on  the  list  of  select  varieties  we 
should  place  C.  Osmani,  still  a  wonderful  form, 
standing  out  from  all  in  having  such  a  broad  shal- 
low lip  and  of  such  an  intensely  deep  lilac-crimson. 
Until  C.  Leeana  cropped  up  C.  Osmani  was 
thought  to  be  the  finest  in  its  class,  and  therefore 
will  always  be  sought  after.  The  third  place  we 
should  accord  to  one  which  Mr.  Lee  has  named 
Emilije.  It  is  a  sweetly  pretty  flower,  not  very 
large,  but  remarkable  for  fine  colour.  It  has  wavy 
sepals  of  a  delicate  white  with  just  a  faint  sug- 
gestion of  pink,  and  a  glowing  magenta-crimson 
and  a  frill-like  margin  of  white  render  the  lip 
unique  as  regards  beauty.  A  very  fine  plant  of 
this  bore  some  two  dozen  flowers.  After  this 
comes  Emperor,  a  grand  flower,  having  a  large  lip 
with  a  decidedly  goffered  margin.  Backhouseana, 
if  it  were  as  fine  as  it  was  last  season,  would 
probably  rank  before  either  Emperor  or  Emilise  ; 
but  this  season  the  Downside  specimens  lack  their 
most  characteristic  feature — viz.,  the  feathered 
blotches  on  the  sepals.   The  flowers  this  season  are 


is  another  very  large  flower,  the  pale  lilac  sepals 
and  richly-tinted  lip  of  which  make  it  distinct 
from  all  others.    One  of  the  York  varieties,  viz., 
C.  eboracensis,  is  thought  highly  of  by  Mr.  Lee, 
as     is     also     Victoria     Regins,    Archiduc    and 
Archiduchesse,    and    Normani.     In    many    cases 
these  so  much  resemble  each  other,  that  a  descrip- 
tion  of   their   differences  is   impossible ;   but  it 
is  well   to  enumerate   the  names,   as   they  will 
doubtless    all     rank   as   standard    varieties,   for 
none   are   named  here  unless  they  strictly  con- 
form to  a  standard  which  Mr.  Lee  has  set  up 
for  himself.    A  new  variety  was  named  on  the 
day  of  our  visit.     The  most  appropriate  name  that 
could  be  thought  of  was  deltoides ;  the  wedge 
shaped  markings  on   the  lip  being  quite   like  a 
broad  V  at  once  suggested  the  name.    No  other 
variety  showed  such  a  well-marked  character  in 
this  respect.     Lastly,  we  must  not  omit  to  note 
the  white  varieties.     There  are  real  white  Trianaes 
and  reputed  whites,  and  the  first  genuine  white 
we  had  ever  seen  was  here.    Its  flowers  are  abso- 
lutely pure  white,  as    colourless  as  the    white 
Ca3logyne  cristata.     It  is  chastely  beautiful,  and 
as  it  is  a  well-formed  flower  holding  itself  firmly, 
it  looks  as  if  it  were  chiselled  out  of  alabaster.  The 
other  albas   (reputed  whites)  have  in  all  cases 
either  a  suggestion  of  mauve  on  the  lobe  of  the 
lip  or  an  orange  blotch  in  the  throat.     Still,  they 
are  lovely,  but  not  so  fascinating  as  the  tota  alba. 
Other  Cattleyas  and  Laslias  in  this  house  in  flower 
includejthe  rare  hybrid  L.  flammea,  a  cross  between 
L.    cinnabarina    and    Pitcheri    and    L.    elegans 
Turneri.     Of  L.  anceps  there  are  still  a  few  strag- 
glers, but  the  beauty  of  the  bulk  is  gone  for  the 
season,  and  the  Cattleya  Percivaliana,  which  has 
yielded  such  precious  beauty  since  Christmas,  is 
wall    nigh  past. 


FLOWERS  OP  SPRING. 
Blustebing  March  is  still  cold  betimes,  but  for 
all  that  the  winter  is  past,  and  we  feel  that  the 
cold  now  is  only  the  coolness  of  a  young  hand 
instead  of  the  chilliness  of  an  old  one !  Every 
green  thing  even  thus  early  seems  conscious  that 
rosy  spring-time  is  here  laden  with  her  seasonable 
treasures.  The  budding  hedges  and  the  mysteri- 
ous welling  up  of  sap  bespeaks  the  coming  leaf- 
age and  blossoming  of  a  thousand  trees  and 
flowers,  many  of  which  have  grown  old  in  our 
gardens,  and  were  old  even  when  Shakespeare 
was  a  boy  !  And  yet  these  are  ever  dear  to  us, 
fraught  as  they  are  with  many  pleasant  memories. 
This  Rose  tree  now  budding  by  the  porch  came 
from  "  hungry  Grafton,"  a  village  by" the  silvery 
Avon,  and  these  purple  Crocuses  from  the  green 
sward  of  an  old  garden  in  Rome.  Snowdrops  from 
the  Crimea  flower  side  by  side  with  the  lovely 
netted  Iris  of  richest  purple  and  gold  from  the 
Caucasus,  and  with  sweet  Violets,  both  purple  and 
white,  and  Primroses  from  an  English  hedge- 
bank,  now  richly  perfume  the  garden  with  their 
odour. 

Here  by  the  old  sundial  are  Daffodils  in  all 
their  "  braverie,"  both  single  and  double,  in  great 
variety,  and  we  look  on  them  as  the  heralds  of 
many  other  lovely  flowers  of  spring.  They  come 
with  the  song  of  the  blackbirds  and  thrushes  in 
our  dear  old  sheltered  garden  and  at  the  time 
when  the  rooks  are  disputing  over  their  nest 
building  high  up  in  the  tall  Elm  trees.  Just  now 
no  other  flower  is  more  popular  than  are  these 
nodding  Daffodils  in  even  the  best  of  gardens. 
The  other  day  I  came  across  a  well-preserved  old 
folio  volume  in  a  dusty  little  book-shop,  and  was 
glad  to  buy  it  for  a  few  shillings  as  a  great  prize. 
This  work  is  Parkinson's  "Paradisus  Terres- 
tris,  or  a  Garden  of  Pleasant  Flowers,"  published 
1C29,  and  valuable  as  showing  exactly  what 


The  book  is  written  in  the  quaint  language  of  the 
time,  and  amongst  other  things  contains  rude 
woodcut  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  no  less 
than  ninety-six  species  and  varieties  of  the  Nar- 
cissi or  Daffodils  so  popular  at  the  present  time. 
In  a  word,  this  volume  of  the  early  seventeenth  cen- 
tury is  full  of  interest  and  information  anent  old- 
fashioned    flowers,  such  as  Lilies,  Irises,   Roses, 
Peonies,  Auriculas  and    Primroses,    Sunflowers, 
Cyclamens,    Crown  Imperials,   and  other  plants^ 
grown  all  for  delight  in  English  gardens  of  the 
golden  Elizabethan  age.      But  it  is  not  books 
so  much  as  the  flowers   themselves  with  which 
we  have   to  deal,  and  just  now  when    "  golden 
Crocus  crowns  the  green,"  it  seems  most  timely 
and    seasonable  to    speak    of   spring   blossoms. 
An  old  gnarled  Almond  tree,  trained  on  a  sunny  bit 
of  old  grey   wall,   is  now  most  lovely,   the  buds 
gleaming    like    garnets   and    the    fiowers    of   a 
soft  flesh  pink,  suggestive  in  colour  of  that  rosy 
goddess  who  rose  from  the  "salt  sea  foam."    A 
plant  of  the  Japanese  Forsythia  has  its  last  year's 
spray  covered  with  thousands  of  yellow  bells,  and 
its  beauty,  indeed,  may  be  likened  to  "  a  swarm  of 
golden  bees  "  as  its  flowers  daintily  flutter  in  the 
sunshine  of  a  warm  March  morning.     The  Snow- 
drops have,  indeed,  faded,  but  the  Spring  Snow- 
flake  is  at  its  best,  and  the  bells  of  the  Rush  Lily, 
both  purple  and  white,  dangle  and  sway  on  their 
slender  stalks  in  a  very  pretty  way.     Seedling 
Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  are  fully  in  bloom,  and 
their  shades  of  colour  are  infinite  in  variety.     The 
Snow  Glory  opens  its  eyes  to  the  sun  ;  but  most 
gorgeous    amongst  the   early  blossoms  are   the 
Anemones  from  Pau  and  Nice,  as  well  as  from 
Greece  and  Palestine.  The  Grecian  kind  has  a  pure 
scarlet,  star-like  flower  much  finer  than  the  one  from 
the  sunny  vinefields  near'Pau,  but  the  forms  from 
the  Holy  Land  are  most  varied  in  colouring.  Canon 
Tristram  is  of  opinion  that  these  last  named  most 
probably  represent  the  "  Lilies  of  the  Field,"  so 
abundantly  do  they  enamel  the  ground  in  Pales- 
tine in  early  spring.     The  lovely  little  blue  Squills 
and  the  Grape  Hyacinthsare  pushing  up  theirflower 
stalks  everywhere  in  sheltered  nooks  and  corners, 
and  the  large  thick-leaved  Saxifrage  has  Grape- 
like clusters  of  soft  pink  flowers  and  buds  nestling 
cosily  among  its  bronzy  foliage.     One  is  sorry  to 
see  the  last  of  the  pure  white  Christmas  Roses,  which 
are  so  pretty  in  water  indoors,  along  with  the  great 
Russian  or    Czar  Violets    and   dark   bronzy   Ivy 
leaves,  but  the  Lenten  Lilies  now  take  their  place. 
These  last  are  the  numerous  kinds  of  Hellebores 
having  white,   purple,  green,   purple-spotted  or 
mouse-coloured  flowers,  and  are  always  welcome 
with  the  greatdeepyellowDafEodils  both  singleand 
double.    A   favourite   ornament   just  now  in   a 
little  garden  house  wherein  we  keep  books  and 
drawings  is  an  old  brown  jug  full  of  long  and 
graceful  Willow  wands  each  thickly  set  with  soft 
silvery  buds  or  "  pussies,"  the  same  which  children 
gather  on  Palm  Sunday  as  our  northern  substitute 
for  the  Palms  of  Bordighera  and  elsewhere  in  the 
sunny  south  of  Europe.     Enjoyable  as  are  the 
mild  sunny  days  we  now  and  then  have  in  March, 
we  get  sharp  frosts  sometimes  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, and  the  breath  of  the  icy  east  wind  is  so  keen 
sometimes  that  one  longs  for  the  warm  nooks 
along  the  Riviera,  and  actually  envy  the  robin 
redbreast,  which  has  thus  early  made  its  nest  in  a 
hole  in  the  greenhouse  wall  quite  near  to  the  hot- 
water  pipes   which  yield  warmth  to  our  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,    Azaleas,  and    other  indoor   flowers. 
There  is  a  richer  tint  on  the  Grass,  and  the  Flag 
Iris  and  white  Lilies  are  growing  apace,  and  the 
old  bush  of  the  Japanese  Pyrus  by  the  hall  door 
is  thickly  set  with  its  coral  buds  with  here  and 
there   a  stray  blossom.     Every  afternoon  a  dap- 
pled   thrush    sings   in    the    Azarole    Hawthorn 
on  the  lawn,  and  we  ourselves,  despite  all  the 
vagaries    of    our    climate,    can    at    least   enjoy 
the   cropping    up    and   vigorous   blossoming  of 
the  spring  flowers  and  the  melody  of  the  birds. 
When  we  look  carefully  through  a  good  garden  at 
this  season  it  becomes   noticeable  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  most  showy  flowers  are  those 


very  fine,  nevertheless- the  liDunsuroassedbvthntfl     ^''-y>  ^nd  valuable  as  shovying  exactly  what   having   bulbous  roots,  and  no  plants  are  more 
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rongh  nodules  of  bafeed  earth,  and  plant  theiu 
in  a  rich,  deeply-dug  flower  bed,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  come  Anemone  flowers  in  profasion. 
Or  you  take  the  brown  fibrous-coated  oorms  of  the 
Crocus,  the  smooth-skinned  Hyacinth,  the  glossy 
brown  bulbs  of  any  of  the  500  Narcissi  now  Known 
in  gardens,  or  the  prettily  netted  Iris  roots,  all 
different,  all  with  varied  potentialities  of  beauty 
concealed  under  their  rough  fibrous  coats  or  glossy 
skins.  These  you  plant  carefully  on  a  warm  sonny 
border,  surrounding  each  root  not  with  manure, 
but  with  clean  dry  sand,  and  the  result  is  floral 
beauty  long  ere  one  dare  plant  tender  or  half- 
hardy  bedding  plants  in  the  open  air.  This  brings 
us  to  the  great  central  fact  in  connection 
with  our  flowers  of  spring,  namely — their  extreme 
hardihood  and  the  perfect  freshness  of  their 
beauty.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  all  the 
movements  taking  place  in  our  gardens  is  the 
care  and  skill  now  being  lavished  on  those  old- 
fashioned  and  beautiful  flowers  which  our  great- 
grandmothers  grew  near  the  cosy  old  country 
houses  long  ago.  In  a  word,  a  true  floral  re- 
naissance has  taken  place,  and  not  only  are  all 
the  old  flowers  now  cultivated  with  tender  care, 
but  the  cold  and  temperate  portions  of  Northern 
Asia,  Europe,  and  America  are  now  being  searched 
for  beautiful  new  kinds  of  the  hardy  flowers 
which  are  now  so  popular.  In  the  culture  of  these 
flowers  one  is  free  from  the  labour  and  heavy  coal 
bills  which  the  growth  of  hothouse  plants  renders 
necessary,  since  if  hardy  bulbs  are  once  well 
planted  in  sand  on  a  well-drained  soil,  they  require 
but  little  attention  afterwards  that  may  not  be 
given  to  them  by  any  intelligent  amateur. 

F.  W.  B. 


PLANTS    IN    FLOWER; 

Scilla  taurica  and  Iris  persica.— Thia  Scilla  has 
been  unusuiilly  fine  this  year.  Its  blooms  being  thickly  set 
on  the  Bpike  give  a  clump  of  it  a  very  rich  appearance,  and 
the  bl  ^oma  last  wel'.  Iris  pereica  is  so  lovely,  that  it  is 
riilficult  to  praise  it  too  much,  and  it  is  so  easy  to  g:ro\v 
that  everyone  wlio  cares  for  a  special  bit  of  beauty  should 
have  it.— H.  Stuart-Wortley. 

Double  French  Anemones.— A  charming 
gathering  of  the  finest  double  Anemones  has  been 
sent  to  us  by  MM.  Forgeot,  of  the  Quai  de  la 
Megisserie,  Paris,  who  evidently  possess  a  rich 
collection  of  these  flowers.  To  describe  the  bril- 
liant and  varied  tints  of  these  Anemones  would  be 
impossible,  ranging  as  they  do  through  every  sub- 
tle gradation  from  the  deepest  crimsons,  carmines, 
and  scarlets  to  the  deepest  blues,  purples,  delicate 
pinks,  and  whites.  All  the  flowers  are  perfectly 
double  ;  in  every  case  an  outer  row  of  large  petals 
encloses  a  rosette  of  small  narrow  petals,  and 
sometimes  the  outer  or  guard  petals  are  of  quite 
a  different  colour  from  the  inner  ones. 

Springy  flowers  reach  ns  now  every  day  from 
all  parts,  prominent  amongst  them  being  Scillas, 
Narcissi,  and  Anemones.  The  new  Chionodoxa 
sardensis  we  find  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  now 
common  C.  Luciliai,  and  in  point  of  colovir  it  is 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy.  Instead  of  the  white 
centre  the  flowers  are  wholly  of  a  deep  violet-blue. 
Whether  botanists  regard  it  as  distinct  matters 
but  little,  so  long  as  cultivators  think  it  worthy 
of  a  distinctive  name.  Among  some  Scillas  sent 
by  Mr.  Ware  is  the  beautiful  S.  taurica,  the  finest 
of  all  the  bifolia  group.  A  pretty  mauve-tinted 
one  named  8.  amfcna  variety  is  distinct  from  all 
the  rest.  It  is  from  the  south  of  France,  and  if 
not  new  is  rare. 

The  Greek  Anemone  fulgens.— I  send 
flowers  of  Mr.  Barr's  Greek  form  of  Anemone 
fulgens,  as  well  as  some  the  stock  of  which 
came  many  years  ago  from  France.  The  former 
is  certainly  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  type 
to  be  well  worth  growing.  Its  deep  crimson- 
scarlet  colour  in  sunlight  is  very  beautiful, 
almost  more  so  than  the  glowing  scarlet  of 
the  French  form.  The  leaves  I  send  of  Telar- 
gonium  anemona'folium  have  been  grown  out-of- 
doors,  some  turf  mould  round  the  collars  of  the 
plants  being  all  the  protection  they  received.  A 
halt-starved  specimen  grown  indoors  gives  no  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  foliage  of  this  Belargonium,  but 


its  hardiness  is  not  to  be  trusted  here  in  a  severe 
winter,  so  that  it  is  as  well  to  have  a  plant  or 
two  wintered  in  a  cold  frame. — C.  M.  Owen, 
KnnclnnuUfn,  Gorey. 

*^*  The  large  Greek  variety  of  A.  fulgens  is, 
indeed,  a  fine  flower,  larger  in  all  its  parts  than 
the  ordinary  kind  ;  the  petals  are  very  long  and 
broad  and  of  the  most  vivid  scarlet  imaginable. 
If  the  Greek  form  is  as  hardy  as  the  French  we 
should  decidedly  prefer  it.  The  Pelargonium  leaf 
which  Miss  Owen  has  sent  is  very  handsome, 
larger  than  we  have  hitherto  seen  it, — Ed. 

Early  Roses.— I  send  you  buds  of  Marechal 
Niel  Plose  cut  from  a  plant  twelve  years  old, 
grown  in  a  house  heated  only  by  a  chimney  from 
the  vineries  running  up  the  back  wall  12  feet.  I 
cut  twelve  flowers  on  the  16th  inst.  and  some  the 
week  previous,  leaving  1.50  bods  partially  ex- 
panded. These,  I  think,  are  quite  suflicient  for 
the  first  crop,  for  allowing  more  flowers  to  develop 
would  seriously  weaken  the  plant  for  another 
spring.  I  attribute  the  vigour  of  the  plant  to  this 
moderate  flowering,  and  to  fresh  roots  formed 
from  a  warty  protuberance.  We  give  a  good  top- 
dressing  of  fibry  loam,  watering  when  the  buds 
are  formed  with  Clay's  fertiliser ;  a  little  air  is 
always  left  on  the  top  of  house,  and  we  constantly 
syringe  when  the  plant  is  in  vigorous  growth.  I 
also  send  specimen  of  Gloire  de  Dijon.  A  plant 
of  each  (this  and  the  Marechalj  so  grown  comes 
in  very  usef  ol.  and  but  moderate  forcing  is  needed 
for  early  spring.  The  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  grown 
in  the  same  house,  the  temperature  of  which  this 
morning  was  45^. — G.BOLAS,  Hoptmi,  Wirisrvort/i. 

*,*  Very  fine  blooms  at  this  early  date. — Ed. 

Lachenallas. — A  series  of  varieties  of  these 
pretty  bulbous  plants  from  Mr.  Ware  show  what  a 
diversity  of  colour  there  is  now  among  them 
compared  with  what  there  was  before  the  hybridist 
took  them  in  hand.  The  late  Mr.  Nelson  did  more 
than  anyone  else  in  this  direction,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  some  sorts  which  in  every 
respect  quite  eclipse  their  parents.  In  the  present 
series  the  finest  are  Nelsoni,  a  kind  with  long 
slender  spikes  furnished  with  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  drooping  golden  blossoms.  Another 
interesting  plant  is  I>.  tricolor  Warei,  a  variety 
which  Mr.  Baker,  of  Kew,  recently  named.  It 
reminds  one  of  L.  quadricolor,  and  seems  to  be 
intermediate  between  that  kind  and  tricolor. 
The  flower-spikes  are  short,  three-coloured — 
claret-purple,  yellow,  and  red.  The  flower-stems 
are  distinctly  blotched  with  chocolate-brown.  A 
variety  of  L.  loteola  also  sent  is  distinct,  inas- 
moch  as  it  has  large  brown  blotches  on  the  foliage. 
It  is  named  macolata.  Kecently  these  Lache- 
nalias  have  been  rising  in  public  favour,  and  rightly 
so,  as  they  are  graceful,  pretty,  and  easily  grown 
in  a  greenhouse  or  frame. 


NEW  AMARYLLISES. 
Again  Amaryllises  are  the  chief  attraction  in  the 
Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  and  this  year  the 
show  stirpasses  all  its  predecessors,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  more  extensive,  and  there  is  also  a  perceptible 
advance  in  the  quality  of  the  seedlings  that  have 
flowered  up  to  the  present  time.  The  house  con- 
tains some  .3700  plants,  folly  half  of  which  are 
flowering,  and  in  many  cases  producing  two  and 
even  three  spikes.  There  is,  therefore,  quite  a 
thicket  of  spikes  in  various  degrees  of  expansion, 
and  during  the  coming  week  the  whole  will  be  in 
perfection.  Anyotie  who  has  seen  the  previous 
exhibitions  may  see  at  a  glance  what  an  advance 
has  been  made  in  the  way  of  new  seedlings  with 
regard  to  colour  and  form  as  well  as  size.  There 
is  no  comparison  between  them  and  the  older 
kinds,  say  those  exhibited  eight  or  nine  years  ago. 
lietween  1876  and  last  year  no  fewer  than  eighty 
certificates  have  been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitch's 
Amaryllises,  but  of  coarse  in  some  cases  two  have 
been  given  to  the  same  variety. 

The  majority  of  the  finest  of  the  older-named 
kinds  are  still  retained  in  the  collection,  but  as 
these  have  been  previously  described,  we  will  only 
give  a  short  description  of  those  of  this  year's 
seedlings  that  are  considered  to  be  the  finest. 
First  let  us  take  as  we  think  the  best  of  all,  viz,  :  — 


Clijiax. — A  name  aptly  applied,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  the  perfection  of  what  an  ideal  Amaryllis 
should  be.  It  is  a  long  way  the  finest  that  has 
yet  been  produced  in  coltivation.  The  flowers 
are  fully  8.}  inches  across,  each  sepal,  except 
the  lowermost,  being  very  broad  and  overlapping 
those  on  each  side  of  it.  The  lower  sepal, 
always  the  smallest,  approaches  the  others  in 
size  more  than  in  any  other  sort.  The  colour 
is  a  brilliant  scarlet,  quite  dazzling  to  look 
at,  and  it  almost  obliterates  the  greenish  centre. 
It  is  a  cross  between  Empress  of  India  and 
Leopoldi. 

Jason. — A  very  finely-shaped  large  flower,  fully 
7  inches  across;  colour  brilliant  red,  flaked  and 
pencilled  with  pure  white.  Princess  Ida  is  similar, 
but  scarcely  so  fine. 

Navarina. — Not  a  large  flower,  hot  perfec- 
tion as  regards  form  ;  its  brilliant  colour,  par- 
taking more  of  scarlet  than  most  others,  is  very 
striking. 

Chaemeh. — A  most  distinct-looking  flower  of  a 
colour  not  before  obtained.  It  is  of  a  claret  tint, 
broadly  flaked  and  feathered  with  pure  white. 
This  is  a  decided  break. 

DUSHOLME. — A  grand  flower,  quite  9  inches 
across.  Colour,  a  vivid  scarlet,  with  medial  ribs 
of  white.  This  is  one  of  the  Empress  of  India 
group,  from  which  the  finest  sorts  have  ori- 
ginated. 

Euripides. — A  large  and  finely  formed  flower, 
one  of  the  finest  of  this  year's  seedlings.  The 
flower  is  fully  7.4  inches  across ;  the  sepals  are 
white,  heavily  flaked  with  deep  crimson. 

Valida. — Remarkable  chiefly  for  its  splendid 
colonring.  If  improved  in  form,  it  would  be  a 
great  advance.  It  is  very  floriferous,  the  spikes 
having  four  flowers  on  each. 

Mark  Taplet. — A  large  showy  flower,  the 
colour  being  arranged  in  a  star-like  manner ; 
brilliant  scarlet  and  greenish  white. 

PicoTEE. — Quite  a  new  break ;  the  flower  (not 
large)  is  white,  with  a  distinct  fe  athery  margin  of 
crimson  like  a  heavy  red-edged  Picotee ;  hence 
the  name.    Others  in  this  way  would  be  welcome. 

NnBlA. — A  large  flower,  not  remarkable  for  fine 
form,  but  the  colour,  a  glowing  carmine-crimson, 
is  very  striking. 

RoDERiGO. — One  of  the  Empress  of  India 
group,  characterised  by  large  fully  formed  flowers 
of  a  vivid  scarlet,  striped  with  white.  Sir  Red- 
vers  BuUer,  one  of  the  older  seedlings,  is  a  simi- 
lar variety. 

Lord  of  the  Isles.  —One  of  the  pardina  sec- 
tion, having  a  small  flower,  but  of  marvellous 
colour,  being  entirely  of  a  vivid  scarlet  with  no 
pale  centre  ;  the  exteriors  of  the  sepals  show  the 
characteristic  spotting  of  pardina.  This  we  con- 
sider one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  and  the  forerunner 
of  a  distinct  race.  The  older  Chelsoni  is  in  the 
same  group. 

Brilliant,  a  last  year's  seedling,  is  in  the 
same  way,  but  not  so  fine,  as  Chelsoni. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  finest  that  were  in 
flower  during  the  past  week,  but  every  da.y  brings 
others  that  have  not  previously  flowered.  The 
most  perfect  of  these  are  named  ;  the  rest  are  sold 
as  unnamed  seedlings. 

Among  the  older  kinds  which  may  be  seen  in 
flower  are  Empress  of  India,  the  beautiful  sort 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  a  group  of  varieties 
the  finest  of  all  in  point  of  colour ;  Sir  Redvers 
Bullcr,  James  Douglas,  Ceres,  with  very  fine  tabu- 
lar ^flowurs  of  a  deep  crimson  ;  Clarinda,  large 
pale  flowers,  mottled  with  red ;  Madonna,  light 
sepals,  heavily  flaked  :  Royal  Standard,  a  sort 
similar  to  the  original  Leopoldi,  but  of  higher 
colour  ;  Dr.  Hogg,  a  fine  large  dark  flower ;  Prince 
Leopold,  a  smallish  flower,  but  very  rich  in 
colour ;  and,  lastly.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  which 
many  would  consider  the  most  beaotifol  in  the 
whole  collection,  the  flowers  being  very  large  and 
of  a  delicate  creamy  white,  very  chaste  and  refined 
in  form.  It  is  still  the  finest  white,  and  probably 
it  will  not  be  surpassed  ;  indeed,  it  seems  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  make  any  forther  advance  in  im- 
proving the  finest  of  this  year's  seedlings. 
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DALMENY  PARK  AND  ITS  WILD  FLOWERS, 
A  VISIT  to  Dalmeny,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Earl 
of  Rosebery,  is  of  nnnsual  interest  if  for  nothing 
else  than  that  by  It  we  utilise  one  of  the  few 
remaining  links  connecting  us  with  "  the  good  old 
days"  of  our  forefathers — the  stage  coach.  Here, 
in  the  finest  street  in  Europe,  one  has  to  enter  the 
"  booking-office  "  proper,  pay  for  inside,  outside, 
or  box-seat  accommodation,  and  have  one's  name 
and  destination  duly  registered  on  the  way-bill  of 
Howieson's  coach,  which  is  also  the  vehicle  used 
for  the  conveyance  of  Her  Majesty's  mails.  On 
we  speed  in  the  teeth  of  a  keen  north-west  wind 
along  the  Great  North  Road  (old  Watling  Street), 
stopping  at  each  village  post-office  to  leave  the 
mail-bags,  until  Cramond  15ridge  is  reached,  where 
the  Water  of  Amond,  running  into  the  Forth, 
divides  us  from  Dalmeny  Woods.  A  local  Charon, 
however,  is  ready  to  ferry  us  across,  and  he  is 
kept  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Rosebery  for  the 
convenience  of  visitors.  For  two  delightful  miles, 
by  the  tide-lapped  margin  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 


natural  habitat.  The  gathering  of  Snowdrops 
is  especially  forbidden  on  an  ancient  notice-board, 
yet  they  are  stolen  in  quantities  to  supply  the  city 
wants.  On  climbing  a  hill  well  clad  with  trees, 
we  come  at  part  of  the  way  to  a  dell  which  is 
literally  white  with  lovely  Snowdrops ;  they  are 
here  by  the  acre,  and  it  is  only  by  the  greatest 
care  one  can  avoid  treading  them  underfoot.  The 
ruins  of  two  buildings,  probably  several  hun- 
dred years  old,  from  which  the  white  sheet 
of  bloom  seems  to  radiate  and  decrease  in 
density,  suggest  the  supposition  that  the  bulbs 
have  been  originally  garden  stock,  and  have 
self-sown  their  seeds  over  different  parts  of  the 
park  as  the  wind  listed.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  such  a  pure  white  sheeting,  next  to  snow 
itself,  is  a  wood  bedecked  with  Wood  Anemone. 
The  pinetum  is  very  suggestive  of  the  one  at  Kew, 
but  of  course  much  smaller.  Sequoia  gigantea, 
of  which  there  are  numbers  of  young  trees, 
always  presents  the  aspect  peculiar  to  this  variety 
—an  appearance  of  having  the  lower  half  of  the 


slopes  and  knolls,  which  latter  occasionally  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  a  stiff  climb,  affording  glimpses  of 
distant  snow-capped  mountains  far  away  in  Fife, 
and  it  is  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  people  of 
Edinburgh  to  have  the  liberty  granted  them  of 
walking  over  this  park  and  enjoying  its  beauties 
almost  as  much  as  if  they  were  its  owners.  It  is 
to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  they  dig  up  and 
carry  off  its  wild  flowers.  R.  A.  H.  G. 

Horsforth,  near  Leeds. 


CHIRK   CASTLE. 


Here  is  a  pretty  little  reproduction  of  an  old 
copper  plate  of  one  of  our  famous  old  gardens. 
We  are  indebted  for  the  copy  from  which  this  is 
engraved  to  Sir  Watkin  Wynn,  whose  place  is  not 
far  distant.  The  little  engraving  shows  well  the 
pretty  landscape  that  existed  around  the  place  at 
the  time.  We  believe  that  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  people  had  a  much  clearer  idea  of 
what  good  landscape  really  means  than  at  present. 


CHIEK  CASTLE.    FEOil  AN  OLD  ENGRAVING. 


with  the  picturesque  Cramond  Island  on  the  right, 
the  path  winds  along  beautiful  undulations, 
round  sharp  rocky  abutments  Lichen  and  Moss- 
clad  ;  sombre  and  weird-branched  Pines  grow  on 
either  hand,  whilst  on  the  left  woods  stretch  away 
into  the  distance.  The  trunks  of  Scotch  Firs 
assume  all  hues,  from  silvery  grey  Lichens  on 
the  north  side,  through  richest  purples  and  browns, 
to  the  brightest  emerald  greens  near  the  base  of 
the  boles.  The  walks  in  the  grounds  are  of  shingle, 
with  a  great  proportion  of  seashell  in  it,  and  are 
soft  and  noiseless,  yet  unyielding  to  the  foot ;  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  perfect 
substance  for  garden  walks.  The  wild  woods,  as 
the  crowing  of  pheasants  and  the  cooing  of  doves 
testify,  abound  with  winged  game,  which  find 
covert  amongst  Rhododendrons,  Laurels,  and 
Hollies,  and  these  grow  in  great  luxuriance. 
DaSodils  under  trees  are  at  home  and  just  coming 
into  bud,  showing,  with  Tree  Pseonies,  which  have 
new  growths  6  inches  long,  a  fair  degree  of  for- 
wardness. Snowdrops,  in  clumps  under  trees  and 
in  carpets  of  Ivy,  look  just  as  we  ought  to  grow 
them  in  our  gardens.     But  surely  this  is  their 


trunk  buried  and  a  too  rapid  tapering  for  its 
height.  There  is  here  a  large  herbaceous  border, 
which  even  at  this,  the  worst,  season  of  the  year 
is  attractive  ;  it  contains  Christmas  Roses,  white 
Hepaticas,  and  a  large  variety  of  sweetly-scented 
Snowflake,  with  bloom-bells  an  inch  long  and 
across,  tipped  with  gold,  which  I  take  to  be  L. 
carpathicum ;  Primulas,  and  a  bed  of  Czar  Violet, 
large  bushes  of  Lavender  and  twisted  Honey- 
suckle, all  add  a  pleasant  perfume.  The  margin 
of  this  border  is  occupied  by  large  tufts  of  Saxi- 
fraga  Wallacei  and  others  of  various  hues  of 
green ;  seen  in  long  line  they  give  colour  and 
warmth  of  tone,  and  will  soon  be  masses  of  Haw- 
thorn-scented bloom.  Beds  of  own-root  Roses  are 
numerous,  and  there  are  large  plantations  of  Car- 
nations, Pinks,  alpine  Auriculas,  and  Primulas, 
and  I  am  informed  that  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Rosebery  distinctly  prefer  the  old-fashioned 
flowers  and  perennial  plants  to  the  now  rapidly- 
decaying  craze  of  gaudy  bedding  out.  More 
picturesque  or  beautiful  walks  than  those  in  the 
woods  of  Dalmeny  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Old 
and  well-grown  trees  clothe  the  graceful  natural 


We  visited  Chirk  Castle  in  the  autumn,  and  were 
very  much  impressed  with  the  fine  tree-bordered 
avenue  and  general  beauty  of  the  situation,  though 
we  thought  certain  changes  in  the  direction  of 
geometrical  gardening  were  not  happy.  They  were 
made,  we  understood,  in  illustration  of  some 
ancient  plan  of  the  place,  but  the  quiet  disposition 
of  the  ground,  shown  in  our  present  cut,  is,  we 
think,  more  beautiful. 


The  divining-rod.— When  I  visited  Mr. 
William  Ingram,  at  Belvoir,  a  year  ago,  he  gave 
me  an  Interesting  account  of  the  employment  of 
the  divining-rod  in  discovering  the  whereabouts 
of  a  spring  of  water  on  one  of  the  slopes  which  he 
was  converting  from  a  rough  woodland  into  a  de- 
lightful spring  garden.  He  suspected  there  was 
water  somewhere  at  the  top  of  the  slope,  and  was 
desirous  of  utilising  it,  so  as  to  have  as  near  a  re- 
semblance as  possible  to  an  alpine  waterfall.  He 
was  advised  to  call  into  requisition  the  divining- 
rod.  Though  quite  sceptical  as  to  its  utility,  he 
agreed  to   do  so,  and  as  the  man  who  held  it 
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passed  over  the  spot  the  rod  inclined  downwards ; 
the  spot  was  marked,  and  water  discovered  a  few 
feet  below.  Mr.  Ingram  confessed  frankly  that 
after  that  he  thought  more  of  the  divining-rod 
than  he  had  done  previously.  We  had  an  inte- 
resting conversation  in  regard  to  the  subject,  and 
I  wish  he  could  be  induced  to  give,  in  his  own 
words,  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden  the  theory 
he  has  formed  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  rod. 
Anyone  of  j'our  readers  interested  in  the  divining- 
rod  will  find  an  admirable  paper  on  the  subject 
in  the  Rev.  Baring  Gould's  "  Curious  Myths  of  the 
Middle  Ages."  I  may  state  that  Jlr.  Ingram's 
conclusions  favour  the  idea  that  the  gift  of  using 
the  divining-rod  is  confined  to  certain  individuals. 
— R.  Dean. 


PUZZLE-MONKEYS  IN  CHILI. 
Miss  Mahianne  North  writes  as  follows  con- 
cerning these  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  :  "  My  chief  object  in  Chili  was  to  paint 
the  old  forests  of  Araucaria  imbricata,  known  in 
England  as  the  Puzzle-monkey  tree.  It  was  not 
easy  to  make  out  how  to  reach  these  forests ;  some 
people  talked  of  difficulties  and  even  dangers ; 
but,  as  usual,  I  found  all  impediments  vanish  as  I 
got  nearer  the  spot,  and  four  hours  of  easy  and 
delightful  riding  from  Angole,  the  present  end  of 
the  railroad,  brought  me  to  the  comfortable  farm- 
house of  the  Irish  family  who  now  own  the  Arau- 
caria forests,  which  could  be  seen  from  the  win- 
dows fringing  the  tops  of  the  hills  some  five  miles 
off  with  delicate,  long-stilted  umbrellas.  The 
house  was  very  roomy,  built  as  usual  in  one  storey, 
with  a  verandah  all  round,  on  a  bare  little  knoll 
rising  from  green  meadows,  and  surrounded  by 
hills  covered  with  trees  resembling  Oak  and 
Beech,  growing  separately  and  in  groups,  so  that 
the  sun  could  peep  through  and  sweeten  the  Grass 
under  them,  which  gives  the  best  of  food  to  some 
2000  cattle  which  were  straying  over  the  pro- 
perty. The  house  might  have  been  more  pic- 
turesquely situated,  but  it  was  built  at  a  time 
when  the  Indians  were  troublesome,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  a  good  look-out,  and  have  no 
bushes  for  them  to  hide  in  near  at  hand. 

"A  botanist's  paradise.— It  was  a  lovely  ride 
from  Angole  and  its  terrible  dust.  First,  we 
mounted  over  rocks  and  more  dust  for  some  20C0 
feet,  among  Puyas  and  succulent  and  prickly 
plants  (which  prepare  themselves  for  the  long  dry 
season  by  hoarding  moisture  and  growing  weapons 
of  defence  to  prevent  other  thirsty  creatures  bene- 
fiting by  it),  and  then  leaving  a  glorious  view  of 
snowy  volcanoes  behind  us,  we  entered  the  mix- 
ture of  forest  and  pastoral  scenery  I  have  just 
described,  passing  stream  after  stream  of  clear 
running  water  and  more  lovely  flowers  than  I  had 
seen  in  all  ChiU  before.  The  Embothrium,  or 
Burning  Bush,  was  in  full  beauty,  growing  in 
long  sprays  of  6  feet  or  8  feet  high,  quite  covered 
with  the  purest  vermilion  flowers  formed  some- 
thing like  Honeysuckle.  But  I  saw  none  grow 
into  such  a  tree  as  I  saw  in  my  cousin's  garden  in 
Cornwall  last  year  ;  perhaps  it  may  enjoy  a  new 
soil  and  climate,  and  treat  England  as  our  common 
weeds  do  Chili ;  they  have  quite  driven  the  natives 
out  on  the  great  plain  or  valley  of  Santiago,  and 
show  unbroken  masses  of  Camomiles,  Thistles, 
Turnips,  and  Cornflowers,  far  stronger  than  those 
of  Europe.  Near  the  streams  were  masses  of 
huge  Gunnera  leaves  (whose  stalks  are  eaten  like 
Rhubarb),  lovely  Ferns  with  pink,  furry  stalks 
and  young  leaves,  and  a  most  exquisite  scarlet 
flower,  something  like  a  Mimulns,  which  dipped 
its  roots  in  the  running  water  and  grew  nowhere 
else.  A  small  Bamboo  and  many  other  graceful 
plants  grew  over  these  things,  and  overhead  hung 
from  the  branches  of  the  Oaks  a  most  beautiful 
Loranthus,  with  bright  green  leaves  and  pale  green 
buds,  changing  as  they  opened  to  yellow,  then 
turning  orange,  and  becoming  deep  red  before 
they  dropped.  The  flowers  were  often  half 
smothered  in  the  grey  Lichen,  commonly  called 
"  Old  Man's  Beard,"  which  waved  in  every  wind, 
and  grew  in  masses  on  all  the  Oaks.  The  Beech 
had  its  own  pet  parasite— a  tiny  Mistletoe  forming 
lerfect  I  alls  of  every  shade  of  green  and  gold 


and  over  the  bushes  climbed  many  species  of  Pea, 
Lapageria,  and  lovely  pink  Star  flowers,  which 
hooked  themselves  up  by  the  long  tendrils  at  the 
ends  of  their  leaves,  while  some  yellow  Stars 
seemed  to  have  no  leaves,  only  tendrils.  Tall 
Fuchsias  were  there,  too,  and  Buddleia  with  its 
golden  balls,  sweet  as  honey.  Another  bush 
called  the  Pinche  looks  like  a  lilac  and  white 
Heath.  The  Grass  was  in  flower,  quite  red  and 
lilac,  and  sprinkled  over  with  exquisite  scarlet 
Lilies,  Alstrcemerias  of  many  tints,  TropasDlums, 
and  four  species  of  Orchids. 

"A  FOREST  OP  Puzzle-monkeys. — Soon  after 
reaching  the  first  Araucarias  we  found  ourselves 
surrounded  by  them,  and  all  other  trees  gave  way 
to  them,  though  the  ground  was  still  gay  with 
purple  Peas  and  orange  Orchids,  and  many  tiny 
flowers  whose  names  I  did  not  know,  and  which  I 
had  not  time  then  to  paint— such  flowers  when 
picked  die  almost  directly.  Many  hills  and  the 
valleys  between  were  covered  with  old  trees, 
occupying  some  miles  of  space,  and  there  are  few 
specimens  to  be  found  outside  this  forest.  I  saw 
none  over  100  feet  high  or  20  feet  in  circumference, 
and,  strange  to  say,  they  seemed  all  very  old  or 
very  young.  I  saw  none  of  those  noble  specimens 
of  middle  age  which  we  have  in  some  English 
parks  with  their  lower  branches  resting  on  the 
ground.  They  did  not  become  flat-topped  like 
those  in  Brazil,  but  were  slightly  domed  like  those 
of  Queensland,  and  their  shiny  leaves  glittered  in 
the  sunshine,  while  their  trunks  and  branches 
were  hung  with  white  Lichen,  and  the  latter  were 
weighed  down  with  big  cones,  as  big  as  one's 
head.  The  smaller  cones  of  the  male  trees  were 
shaking  off  clouds  of  golden  pollen,  and  were  full 
of  small  grubs,  which,  I  suppose,  attracted  flights 
of  parroquets  which  I  saw  so  busily  employed 
about  them.  These  birds  search  for  a  soft  place 
in  the  great  shell  of  the  cone  when  ripe,  into  which 
they  get  the  point  of  their  sharp  beak,  and  fidget 
it  until  the  whole  cracks  and  the  nuts  fall  to  the 
ground.  It  is  a  food  they  delight  in,  and  men, 
too,  when  properly  cooked  like  chestnuts.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  about  the  trees  was  their 
bark,  a  perfect  child's  puzzle  of  knobby  slabs  of 
different  sizes,  with  five  or  sis  decided  sides  to 
each,  and  all  fitted  together  with  the  neatness  of 
a  honeycomb.  I  tried  in  vain  to  find  some  system 
on  which  it  was  arranged. 

"  A  titanic  flower.— The  Puya  or  Chaguale 
was  the  other  plant  I  wanted  most  to  paint.  One 
wretched  specimen  flowered  at  Kew  last  spring, 
and  excited  much  attention,  and  I  struggled  to 
draw  it  in  all  the  glare  and  discomfort  of  the 
Cactus  house,  not  venturing  to  ask  that  so  precious 
a  plant  should  run  the  risk  of  catching  cold  by 
being  taken  to  my  room  there.  Here  there  are 
three  kinds  growing  in  quantities,  each  in  its 
peculiar  locality.  The  largest  has  a  yellowish 
green  flower,  and  is  seldom  far  from  the  seaside. 
Its  proportions  are  those  of  a  London  gas-lamp, 
the  flower-head  even  longer  than  the  lamp,  often 
over  a  yard  long  ;  it  is  a  noble  object  when  seen 
standing  above  its  rosettes  of  Pine-like  leaves, 
among  rocks  and  cliffs,  with  sky  and  sea  behind 
it  of  that  deep  blue  and  purple  which  one  only 
finds  among  volcanic  rooks.  The  blue  variety 
grows  farther  inland  in  the  valleys  and  high  up 
amongst  rocky  clefts ;  whole  hillsides  are  often 
covered  with  it,  and  I  have  seen  twenty-five  flower- 
stalks  rising  from  one  mass  of  leaves,  which  are 
silvery  and  most  beautifully  curved  like  some  of 
the  Billbergias,  its  cousins.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  first  time  I  saw  them  growing  when  climbing 
in  search  of  them  near  the  Baths  of  Apoqnindo ; 
the  clouds  overtook  me  and  hid  everything  for 
awhile  till  I  saw  those  tall  flowers  like  ghosts  close 
to  me,  then  a  snow  peak  far  beyond,  and  then  I 
got  into  a  new  world  of  wonders,  with  blue  sky 
overhead  and  a  mass  of  cotton-wool  clouds  hiding 
all  I  had  left  below,  and  the  strange  Puya  flowers 
for  company  and  plenty  of  time  to  study  them. 
About  sixty  branchlets  are  arranged  spirally  round 
the  central  stem,  each  a  foot  long  and  covered 
with  buds  wrapped  in  flesh-coloured  bracts.  These 
open  in  successive  circles,  beginning  at  the  base  ; 
the  three  flower  petals  at  first  opening  are  of  the 
purest  turquoise  blue ;  then  they  become  darker, 


a  mixture  of  arsenic  green  and  Prussian  blue ; 
the  third  day  a  greyer  green ;  and  then  they  curl 
themselves  up  into  three  carmine  shavings,  and  a 
fresh  circle  of  flowers  takes  their  place  outside, 
so  that  the  longer  the  plant  has  been  in  bloom  the 
larger  its  head  becomes,  and  as  the  heads  of  the 
spikes  or  branchlets  bloom  last,  it  loses  its  form 
and  looks  ragged  and  disreputable.  Its  stamens 
shine  like  gold  in  their  polished  metallic  blue  caps, 
and  it  is  marvellously  beautiful  at  first.  The  third 
kind  is  smaller,  and  its  flowers  thin  and  of  a  very 
dark  blue,  but  its  bright  pink  stalk  is  very  effec- 
tive when  seen  against  the  grey  stones.  Near  the 
Puya  a  tall  Cactus  generally  forms  pillars  often  6  ft. 
or  8  ft.  high,  crowned  with  white  trumpet  flowers 
and  buds,  and  ornamented  with  a  parasite  whose 
white  and  scarlet  berries  are  eatable.  I  found 
that  the  flowers  never  faced  the  same  side  as  the 
parasite  ;  the  former  were  as  large  as  a  German 
beer  glass,  and  their  footstalk  was  full  of  sweet 
juice,  most  refreshing  to  suck  on  the  dry  hillside." 


Flower  Garden. 


DAFFODILS  BECOMING  DOUBLE. 

I  bead  all  that  is  written  on  this  subject,  but  do 
not  care  to  discuss  probabilities  or  theoretical 
difficulties  connected  therewith.  It  is  to  me  simply 
a  question  of  sufliciency  and  credibility  of  evidence ; 
and  having  quite  satisfied  myself  a  year  ago  on 
that  point,  I  tell  the  Narcissus  committee  the 
sources  of  my  evidence,  as  far  as  I  am  permitted  to 
do  so,  and  leave  them  to  give  their  verdict,  or 
adjourn  the  matter  for  further  consideration, 
as  they  please.  I  fully  approve  of  their  conduct 
as  a  British  jury  in  not  admitting  my  ipae  dixit 
on  the  subject,  but  in  going  through  the  evidence 
themselves ;  but  till  they  have  made  up  theirminds 
on  the  case  I  can  be  of  little  further  use  to  them  ; 
but  when  they  have,  I  shall  gladly  join  in  further 
investigation  of  the  cause.  One  very  remarkable 
feature  in  the  matter  is  this,  I  will  speak  of  soilsas 
inert  or  transforming,  meaning  those  in  which  N. 
pseudo-Narcissus  retains  its  typical formyear  after 
year,  or  in  which  after  a  year  or  two  it  becomes 
double,  either  retaining  its  size  or  becoming  much 
larger.  When  Daffodils  are  transplanted  from  a 
transforming  soil  into  an  inert  soil  they  retain  the 
condition  which  they  had  when  transplanted, 
whether  single,  or  semi-double,  or  double,  and  the 
development  which  may  have  been  in  progress  is 
entirely  arrested.  It  is  true,  degrees  of  doubleness 
depend  partly  upon  richness  of  soil  and  may  vary 
from  year  to  year,  but  the  general  character  re- 
mains. I  have  received  from  two  or  three  gardens 
typical  pseudo-Narcissus  which  have  been  one  year 
and  others  which  have  been  two  years  in  transform- 
ing soils.  These  with  me  vary  from  the  single  type 
to  the  large  double  generally  called  Telamonius 
and  retain  those  forms.  Out  of  at  least  twenty 
thousand  single  Daffodils  flowering  annually  in  my 
grounds,  I  have  never  known  a  double  flower  come 
from  a  bulb  which  has  borne  single  flowers,  and  I 
predict  that  the  same  will  be  found  at  Kew, 
Chiswick,  Tooting,  and  in  all  other  places  where 
the  soil  is  inert.  My  friend  Jlr.  Tyerman,  of  Pen- 
lee,  in  Cornwall,  is  so  well  known  as  a  successful 
amateur  gardener,  that  I  venture  to  mention  his 
name.  He  has  a  beautiful  collection  of  what  I 
may  call  natural  varieties  of  Trumpet  Daffodils  in 
his  garden,  which  reproduce  themselves  abundantly 
from  seed,  and  he  has  kindly  given  me  a  most 
liberal  supply,  which  have  flowered  here  for  several 
years.  He  cannot  believe  that  the  type  N. 
pseudo-Narcissus  changes  by  cultivation  into 
double  Telamonius,  because  it  is  contrary  to  his 
experience  of  it.  He  tells  me  that,  as  a  rule,  he 
observed  that  the  seed  of  double  Telamonius 
(which  is  produced  freely  there)  produces  double 
Telamonius,  semi-double  produces  semi-double, 
single  produces  single,  and  the  same  with  single 
and  double  pseudo-Narcissus.  These  grow  all  in 
the  same  soil  there,  and  each  retains  its  distinctive 
character,  as  the  soil  is  inert ;  but  send  them  to 
Alton,  in  Hampshire,  or  Warkworth,  in  Northum- 
berland, and  in  a  season  or  two  the  singles  will  all 
have  changed.     There  are  three  or  four  questions 
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which  I  am  now  investigating  in  which  I  hope  to 
get  help.  The  first  and  most  interesting  is — 
What  gives  soil  its  transforming  character  1 
My  friend  JUr.  Engleheart  thinks  it  may  be 
iron  in  some  form,  because  he  knows  that  in 
a  part  of  Hampshire  Daffodils  double  along  the 
line  of  a  vein  of  iron-sand.  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
told  what  is  the  most  soluble  form  in  which  iron  can 
be  administered  to  plants.  A  second  question  is, 
how  many  varieties  of  trumpet  Daffodils  can  be 
made  to  double  ?  I  know  that  at  least  one  of  the 
Spanish  self-yellows  doubles,  though  I  am  not  sure 
by  what  name  to  call  it. 

Then,  is  the  double  DafEodil  produced  in  the 
most  transforming  of  the  soils  identical  with  the 
largo  double  Daffodils  found  wild  in  Italy?  lam 
not  certain  of  this,  tliough  I  call  it  Telamonius, 
on  the  authority  of  experts  to  whom  I  have  sent 
it.  I  conclude  by  saying  that  though  I  am  ready 
1o  give  any  information  in  my  power  on  questions 
of  fact,  I  see  no  profit  in  discussing  the  theory, 
as  being  a  priori  very  improbable,  which  I  quite 
admit ;  but  many  more  wonderful  things  are  now 
accepted  facts  in  vegetable  physiology. 

JSdffe  Hall,  Malpas.  C.  WoLLET  DoD. 

P.S. — Mr.  Baker  seems  to  feel  assured  that 
high  cultivation  will  turn  a  single  Daffodil  double. 
I  can  assure  him  that  it  is  not  due  to  this  cause 
only.  I  have  fed  single  Daffodils  almost  to  death 
in  my  soil  without  ever  having  produced  a  double, 
whilst  some  of  the  soils  in  which  they  double 
spontaneously  and  rapidly  without  any  special  cul- 
tivation are  described  as  sandy  and  poor. 


PETUNIAS  FROM  SEED. 
The  comparative  ease  with  which  seed  of  Petu- 
riias  may  be  raised  in  a  cool  house  or  frame 
either  in  autumn  or  early  spring  should  tend  to 
make  them  more  largely  grown  than  they  are. 
When  it  is  constantly  declared  that  seed  of 
these  and  similar  plants  must  be  sown  in  heat, 
myriads  of  flower-loving  amateurs  are  hindered 
from  sowing,  and  yet,  though  I  have  raised  large 
quantities  of  plants  every  year,  I  never  employ 
heat ;  indeed  I  have  none  at  my  disposal.  I  have 
now  in  a  cool  unhealed  house  a  pan  of  young 
plants  ready  to  prick  out  sown  in  November.  In 
another  pan  the  young  plants  are  just  appearing, 
and  in  a  third  seed  has  been  sown  a  few  days. 
All  these  will  give  plants  strong  enough  to  go  out- 
doors in  the  month  of  May,  for  it  is  hardly  safe 
to  plant  out  earlier,  and  they  will  be  stout  hardy 
plants  well  able  to  endure  a  little  late  cold.  My 
own  experience  is  confined  to  single  kinds,  espe- 
cially of  the  striped  and  deep  self-coloured  strains. 
Perhaps  the  double  and  semi-double  kinds  would 
need  the  coaxing  a  little  warmth  gives,  but  except 
for  pot  culture — and  that  too  for  a  somewhat 
limited  season — none  of  the  doubles  that  come 
from  seed  can  compare  with  the  singles  for  en- 
durance in  long  blooming.  In  the  open  ground 
the  soil  should  be  light  and  rather  poor  than 
otherwise.  A  dry  antumn  is  also  favourable  to 
I'loom,  whilst  excessive  rainfall  promotes  exces- 
sive growth  if  the  soil  be  rich.  For  bedding  pur- 
)ioses  it  is  well  to  select  some  dwarf  wiry  strains, 
and  of  these  none  are  better  or  more  striking  than 
are  the  small-flowered  striped  forms.  Of  course 
there  may  be  some  monotony  in  having  all 
striped  flowers,  but  with  the  best  strain  that  sel- 
dom results,  as  some  blooms  will  for  a  time  be  self- 
coloured  or  more  or  less  heavily  coloured,  so  that 
whilst  the  true  striped  character  is  maintained 
slight  variations  will  be  constantly  occurring.  In 
planting  out  seedling  Petunias  for  the  making  of 
a  mass  of  growth  and  bloom  it  is  well  to  have  the 
plants  strong  enough  to  admit  of  pinching  at 
once,  so  that  all  over  the  bed  the  further  growth  is 
all  the  more  dense  and  compact.  I  have  turned 
out  plants  from  small  pots  well  rooted,  and  also 
with  balls  of  roots  from  a  frame  or  shallow  box, 
with  about  the  same  results.  The  latter  plan  is  to 
be  preferred,  as  giving  less  trouble,  though  it  may 
not  always  be  convenient.  The  soil  should  in  plan- 
t  ing  be  made  firm  about  the  roots  and  stems,  as  the 
plants  are  fragile  and  suffer  if  much  disturbed 
by  brisk  winds.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  Pe- 
tunia is  now  so  little  seen  decorating  our  summer 


exhibitions.  One  of  the  easiest  grown  of  specimen 
plants,  and  certainly  when  in  bloom  one  of  the 
gayest,  it  is  yet  almost  ignored.  That  we  have 
now  so  many  beautiful  kinds,  both  double  and 
single,  renders  this  apparent  neglect  all  the  more 
inexplicable.  Many  gardeners  seem  to  have  al- 
most forgotten  the  existence  of  this  beautiful 
summer  flower.  No  doubt  plants  produced  by 
cuttings  produce  the  best  pot  specimens,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  it  is  thus  assured  that  certain 
kinds  are  obtained  in  variety.  Still,  seedling 
plants  will  also  make  beautiful  pot  specimens, 
being  grown  on  in  3-inch  pots  first,  then  shifted  into 
other  pots  a  size  larger  as  necessity  demands,  until 
S-inch  or  'J-inch  pots  are  filled.  If  during  all  the 
time  of  growth  and  shifting  the  plants  have  been 
kept  well  pinched,  well  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
freely  watered,  they  should  then  be  at  liberty  to 
grow  away  freely  and  make  noble  specimens  some 
3  feet  across  and  literally  masses  of  bloom  ;  they 
would  also  continue  to  flower  in  rich  profusion  for 
a  long  time,  and  well  repay  for  the  labour  involved 
in  their  cultivation.  A.  D. 


VIOLETS  FROM  SEED. 
Soil  has,  I  think,  much  to  do  with  success  or 
otherwise  in  Violet  culture.  In  one  place  they 
succeed,  while  in  another  skill  is  required  to 
bring  them  to  anything  like  perfection.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain,  viz.,  that  growing  Vio- 
lets in  crowded  beds,  where  the  crowns  get  but 
little  light  and  air,  is  not  likely  to  favour  the  pro- 
duction of  flowers.  Mark  how  Violets  grow  natu- 
rally, and  you  will  gain  a  pretty  correct  know- 
ledge of  what  they,  in  one  point  at  least,  require. 
Nature  has  given  them  the  means  of  avoiding 
overcrowding,  and  of  insuring  to  each  plant  a 
position  favourable  to  its  welfare.  By  means  of 
the  creeping  stem,  the  young  plant  which  is  com- 
mencing life  on  its  own  account  is  removed  far 
enough  away  from  its  fellows  to  admit  of  the 
enjoyment  of  a  plenteous  amount  of  light,  air, 
and  even  sunshine,  and  seedlings  continually 
springing  up  provide  against  deterioration  of  con- 
stitutional vigour.  This  leads  one  to  think  that 
Violets  might  be  very  easily  grown  from  seed,  and 
that,  where  the  usual  means  of  cultivating  them 
is  not  satisfactory,  this  method  of  doing  so  might 
be  worthy  of  attention.  Everyone  knows  how 
Primroses  and  some  other  hardy  flowers  may  be 
grown  in  much  perfection  on  soils  not  naturally 
favourable  to  them  when  a  practice  is  made  of 
raising  them  from  seed  every  year  or  so.  Why, 
then,  should  we  not  grow  Violets  in  the  same 
way  ?  For  all  I  know,  they  may  be  thus  grown, 
but  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  the  practice 
recommended.  One  objection  to  it  is,  that  the 
kinds  would  not  come  quite  true,  but  I  believe 
that  Violets  are  less  liable  to  sport  than  many 
things ;  and  even  if  they  did,  it  would  not  in  a 
general  way  matter  much,  and  there  would  always 
be  a  chance  of  getting  something  new. 

A  CERTAIN  AMOUNT  OP  SHADEfrom  the  hot  sum- 
mer sun  would  seem  to  constitute  an  element  of 
success  in  Violet  culture.  At  the  same  time, 
Violets  thrive  very  well  in  certain  places  grown  as 
a  field  crop  and  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun.  This 
is,  however,  only  where  the  soil  is  naturally 
favourable,  being,  generally  speaking,  a  loam  of  a 
somewhat  holding,  but  otherwise  free  nature.  The 
greater  amount  of  fresh  pure  air,  too,  enjoyed  in  an 
open  field  tempers  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  robs  it 
of  its  debilitating  effect.  The  Violet  often  pines 
and  dies  in  small  gardens,  because  the  atmosphere 
becomes  overheated  and  deprived  of  its  life-giving 
properties.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  in  such 
places  to  select  a  position  screened  from  the  mid- 
day sun.  Having  my  choice  I  would  prefer  a  bor- 
der where  the  sun  came  until  about  twelve  or  one 
o'clock,  as  in  July  and  August,  which  are  the  most 
trying  months  for  Violets,  the  most  drying  time 
of  the  day  is  during  the  early  hours  of  the  after- 
noon. Thus  placed,  and  watered  overhead  about 
four  o'clock,  the  plants  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
guarded  against  the  exhausting  effects  of  a  fierce 
sun  and  an  arid  atmosphere.  The  north  sides  of 
trees  or  of  a  building  are  often  recommended  as 
the  most  suitable  position  for  Violets,  and  in  the 


southern  counties  they  are  probably  very  favour- 
able places,  as  in  warm  districts  and  on  light  soils 
red  spider  is  so  difficult  to  grapple  with  in  hot 
summer,  when  the  plants  are  in  the  fierce  sun 
throughout  the  day.  In  a  north  aspect,  on  the 
contrary,  'it  is  seldom  troublesome."  As  a  rule, 
however,  I  should  be  inclined  to  depend  upon  a 
deep  root  run  in  well  stirred  and  enriched  ground, 
in  conjunction  with  a  mulch  of  rotten  manure 
and  copious  waterings  and  frequent  sprinklings 
overhead  to  keep  the  insect  at  bay.  If  it  does 
attack  very  vigorous  plants,  it  rarely  becomes 
their  master.  It  is  only  debilitated  specimens 
that  are  ruined  by  its  ravages.  Certainly  in  the 
northern  districts  of  this  country  I  would  not 
preferably  make  Violet  plantations  in  a  north  as- 
pect, but  rather  where  sun  comes  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  day. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  Violet  plan- 
tations. Either  the  old  plants  may  be  divided 
after  flowering  or  the  young  runners  can  be  taken 
when  they  have  become  fairly  well  rooted.  Where 
the  plants  have  not  become  crowded,  and  there  is 
sufficient  space  for  the  plants  to  form  nice  balls  of 
fibres  before  removal,  they  will,  if  carefully  trans- 
planted, scarcely  miss  the  moving,  and,  if  well 
attended  to,  will  grow  into  large  specimens  by 
late  autumn.  If,  however,  they  are  likely  to  be 
crowded,  it  is  better  to  cut  them  off  and  dibble 
them  in  in  fine  soil  in  a  shady  position,  keeping 
the  soil  moist  until  they  are  well  enough  rooted  to 
go  into  their  permanent  quarters.  Old  plants 
should  be  divided  and  set  out  in  rows  1  foot  apart 
and  G  inches  from  plant  to  plant  as  soon  as  the 
blooming  time  is  over,  then  they  make  good-sized 
specimens  full  of  buds  by  antumn.  When  grown 
in  frames  they  should  be  placed  there  early  in 
October,  so  as  to  get  good  root-hold  by  winter. 
Violets  in  pots  are  very  acceptable  for  the  window 
and  greenhouse  ;  only  a  few  flowers  will  fill  a  good- 
sized  room  with  delicious  fragrance.        J.  C.  B. 


WHICH  IS  THE  BEST  WHITE  CLEMATIS  ? 
This  query  was  addressed  to  me  a  few  days  ago 
The  Clematis  was  required  for  planting  in  the 
open  ground  in  a  warm  position  to  cover  some 
ornamental  ironwork  in  the  form  of  an  archway. 
There  was  no  difliiculty  in,  giving  a  reply.  Clearly 
it  is  Clematis  Jackmanni  alba,  a  variety  with  all 
the  good  qualities  of  C.  Jackmanni  which  this 
new  introduction  is  said  to  possess,  and  havingalso 
the  additional  value  of  being  white-flowered,  it 
must  stand  first  on  the  list  of  white-flowered 
Clematises.  Next  to  this  I  put  C.  nivea— the  pure 
white  form  of  the  woolly  leaved  C.  lanuginosa— 
not  Candida,  mind.  This  last  is  often  recom- 
mended as  a  white  Clematis,  but  it  is  not  pure  in 
colour,  while  nivea  is.  Candida  has  a  flush— a 
faintish  one,  I  admit — of  delicate  bluish  grey  in 
it,  and  it  is  not  pure ;  but  nivea  is  not  only 
pure,  but  it  is  a  good  grower  when  in  a  suitable 
position  and  in  a  good  soil.  I  have  a  plant  of  C. 
Jackmanni  on  a  low  west  wall,  where  it  had 
thoroughly  established  itself  and  grew  and 
flowered  to  perfection.  It  is  every  summer  a  per- 
fect sheet  of  blue.  But  there  was  something 
monotonous  after  all  in  the  splendid  mass  of  blue, 
and  by  way  of  varying  it  I  planted  near  it  a  plant 
of  C.  lanuginosa  nivea,  and  one  of  the  carmine- 
flowered  Lathyrus  Drummondi.  Both  these  ran 
up  among  the  Vines  of  the  blue  Clematis, 
which  mingled  its  flowers  with  theirs.  They  were 
both  earlier  to  flower  than  C.  Jackmanni,  but  the 
later  blossoms  could  be  seen  amid  the  sheet  of 
blue.  Passers-by  wondered  to  see  the  white  flowers 
of  nivea  among  the  blue  blossoms,  and  imagined 
the  blue  had  sported  to  the  white.  The  Lathyrus 
is  very  free  indeed  of  bloom,  and  year  after  year 
as  the  plant  becomes  thoroughly  established,  it 
increases  the  area  both  of  its  growth  and  flowers. 
I  say,  get  the  pure  white  form  of  lanuginosa ;  do 
not  take  Candida  for  it ;  plant  it  in  a  fitting  posi- 
tion, and  treat  it  well,  and  it  will  be  found  to  give 
great  satisfaction.  The  amount  of  pruning  given 
to  it  must  depend  upon  the  space  it  is  required  to 
cover.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  flowers 
in  early  summer  from  the  young  growths  of  the 
same  year.  j{_  p. 
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HIBISCUS  PALUSTRIS  HARDY. 

I  WAS  pleased  and  surprised  at  your  recent  ac- 
count of  this  fine  Hibiscus.  Pleased  to  see  your 
pretty  plate  of  the  flowers,  and  surprised  to  learn 
from  the  accompanying  account  of  it  that  it  is 
scarcely  known,  and  that  it  will  only  flower  by 
being  kept  in  the  greenhouse  and  removed  to  the 
stove  in  spring.  I  say  your  pretty  plate,  for  al- 
though you  call  it  H.  grandiflorus,  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  poor  variety  of  H.  palustris,  for  in  my  grounds 
the  flowers  are  fully  6  inches  in  diameter  and  quite 
4  inches  in  length — a  rosy  goblet,  indeed — a  blos- 
som much  larger  than  that  of  the  largest  Holly- 
hock, but  more  cup-shaped.  I  consider  it  the 
handsomest  of  all  the  Hibiscuses,  either  native  or 
exotic.  You  only  need  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  plant  growing  wild,  always  near  some  little 
rivulet  emptying  itself  in  a  stream  near  the 
seacoast  to  realise  its  beauty.  Though  I  culti- 
vated the  plant  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  it  was 
not  until  a  very  recent  period  that  I  found  it  in  its 
native  habitat,  and  surprised  and  delighted  I  was. 
It  was  very  early  one  morning  in  August  that 
when  I  looked  from  one  of  the  windows  of  my 
house  (at  the  seaside)  across  the  lawn  I  observed 
what  appeared  to  be  a  gigantic  one,  for  I  knew  of 
no  other  plant  in  such  a  spot.  I  have  passed  by 
the  same  place  two  or  three  times  every  day,  but 
never  say  anything  of  a  flower  there.  I  lost  not 
many  minutes  in  reaching  the  spot  where  the  plant 
was  growing,  and  lo !  here  was  my  old  acquaintance 
of  nearly  half  a  century  in  this  out-of-the-way 
spot,  with  scarcely  a  house  within  a  mile — the 
placid  waters  of  the  bay  one  side  and  thickets  of 
Vacciniums  on  the  other,  wasting  its  magnificent 
blossoms  and  its  beauty  on  the  desert  air.  I  could 
not  tip  my  beaver,  because  in  my  haste  I  had 
left  it  in  the  house,  but  I  must  say  I  stood  looking  at 
it  with  a  feeling  of  supreme  admiration  and  almost 
reverence.  Daily  and  weekly  from  that  time  up 
to  the  end  of  September]  it  continued  to  open  its 
grand  flowers.  No  one  was  allowed  to  gather 
them.  A  daily  joy  they  were  indeed ;  and  when  I 
left  my  summer  house,  it  was  almost  with  pain 
that  I  cut  off  the  stems  close  to  the  ground, 
covered  at  the  top  with  unopened  buds  and  seed- 
pods  still  unripe.  These  were  hung  up  in  an  airy 
room  at  home,  and  fully  matured  every  seed. 
These,  in  the  approaching  spring,  I  planted,  and 
from  the  succeeding  year  I  have  had  a  display  of 
flowers  unequalled  by  any  other  plant  in  my 
grounds. 

As  it  will  stand  without  the  least  protection  1."° 
below  zero,  which  we  had  the  other  day,  it  will 
certainly  grow  outdoors  in  the  climate  of  Great 
Britain.  But  if  it  will  not  bloom  there,  indeed 
you  must  have  a  colder  summer  than  I  thought 
possible.  To  say  that  it  grows  as  freely  as  a  weed 
and  blooms  in  the  greatest  profusion  is  only  what 
is  true,  and  I  cannot  but  think  if  plants  are  grown 
in  any  sunny  position  they  will  flower  in  your 
climate.  That  they  should  have  failed  at  Kew 
seems  marvellous ;  still,  the  remark,  that  "  their 
flowering  out-of-doors  seems  scarcely  known," 
would  at  once  discourage  any  attempt  to  cultivate 
them.  A  plant  so  showy  and  ornamental  should 
not  be  neglected  ;  and  as  one  means  of  bringing  it 
into  bloom  I  would  suggest  that  the  second  year  a 
frame  2  feet  high  sliould  be  put  over  the  plants, 
keeping  on  the  sashes  to  warm  up  the  ground  and 
afford  the  warmth  which  they  enjoy  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August.  I  read  of  mucli  greater  care 
being  bestowed  on  plants  worthless  compared 
with  Hibiscus  palustris.  Every  flower  produces  a 
pod  of  seeds,  and  as  these  do  not  fall  out  readily  I 
gather  a  quantity  every  year.  If  they  are  to  be 
cultivated  in  pots,  which  I  doubt  not  is  an  easy 
plan,  the  plants  should  be  kept  out  in  a  frame 
as  cool  as  possible  throughout  the  winter  up  to 
May  1.  Then  if  put  into  alargepotortub  and  grown 
on  in  the  greenhouse,  they  would  be  in  IJower 
in  August  and  may  then  be  set  out  on  the  lawn 
where  they  would  continue  to  bloom.  It  is  evi- 
dent they  cannot  be  forced  with  any  satisfactory 
results.  When  in  flower  they  like  plenty  of  water, 
or  I  might  say  they  appear  to  do  so,  though  I 
never  applied  a  drop  to  my  long  row  of  over  forty 
plants,  each  producing  eight  or  ten  stems  termi- 


nated by  ten  or  twelve  flowers  on  each.  The  plants 
must  not  be  coddled,  like  many  of  our  American 
plants  ;  freezing  the  roots  appears  to  be  the 
only  thing  required  for  a  successful  bloom. 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  growing  wild  within  a  few  rods 
of  Hibiscus  palustris,  flowers  so  beautifully,  that 
old  Justice  might  well  say  it  "  Excels  all  other 
flowers  I  ever  knew."  As  regards  the  Hibiscus,  if  I 
recollect  rightly.  Gray  does  not  mention  it  in  his 
"  Flora  of  the  Northern  States."    He  gives  us  H. 


nected  with  the  petioles,  geniculated  towards  the 
top;  outer  segments  of  the  calyx  about  twelve, 
downy,  linear;  inner  segments  five,  half  ovate; 
petals  very  large ;  found  in  Newton  on  the  banks 
of  Charles  River:  perennial.  An  amateur  botanist 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  plants  growing  wild 
around  Boston  thus  describes  the  H.  palustris  in 
the  Mai/iizine  of  Ilorlicultnre,  vol.  i.,  p.  .377, 18.3.5  : 
"  Hibiscus  palustris,  a  superb  plant  4  feet  or.')  feet 
high,  what  at  first  sight  might  be  mistaken  for  a 


Full  sizeil  flower  (English  p'own)  of  Kaiuinculus  Ljalli ;  colour  white,  yellow  centre. 


mosclieutos,  and  he  considers  palustris  only  a 
variety.  Bigelow,  our  best  authority  on  New 
England  plants,  describes  it  as  follows  :  Hibiscus 
palustris  (L),  Marsh  Hibiscus,  stem  herbaceous, 
simple ;  leaves  ovate,  somewhat  tbree-lobed,  downy 
underneath ;  flowers  axillary,  wild  ;  a  tall  hand- 
some plant,  stem  erect,  4  feet  or  5  feet  high,  some- 
what downy ;  leaves  ovate  or  three-lobed,  green 
above,  whitish  and  soft  with  down  underneath, 
obtusely  serrate  acuminate ;  flowers  nearly  as 
large  as  the  Hollyhock,  showy,  pale  purple ;  the 
peduncles  are  long,  axillary,  and  sometimes  con- 


1  Hollyhock ;  flowers    entirely   red    or  pink,  with 

I  axillary  stems  longer  than  the  stems  of  the  leaves.' 

'  There  is  no  doubt  H.  moscheutos  grandiflorus  and 

roseus  are  merely  varieties  of  H.  palustris;  there 

is  certainly  far  less  difference  than  in  the  varietiei 

of  the  Althasas.  C.  M.  Hovet. 

.Boston. 

Transplanting  Primroses.— My  experi- 
ence with  these  differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Groom. 
In  our  strong,  cold  soil  they  will  not  bear  annual 
transplanting.   I  tried  it  for  several  years  and  each 
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year  they  got  less  and  less.  The  best  way,  I  find, 
is  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  same  position  for 
several  years  and  to  mnlch  them  with  leaf  soil  in 
the  autumn.  On  light,  sandy  soils  annual  plant- 
ing may  answer,  but  on  strong  soils  it  will  not  do. 
The  plants  do  not  make  roots  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  enable  them  to  succeed. — E.  Molyneux. 


THE  EOCKWOOD  LILY  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

(RANUNCULUS   LYALLI.) 

We  herewith  reproduce  the  photograph  of  this 
beautiful  New  Zealand  plant,  to  which  "  B." 
alluded  last  week  (p.  212).  The  luxuriant  growth 
of  the  plant  as  shown  by  the  photograph  is  very 
different  from  the  weakly  plants  which  we  have 
as  yet  been  able  to  produce  in  this  country.  Time 
after  time  have  seeds  of  it  been  introduced  and 
seedlings  raised,  but  for  years  it  has  baffled  the 
attempts  of  our  most  skilful  plant  growers  to  cul- 
tivate it  successfully.  True,  it  has  been  flowered 
here,  Messrs.  Veitch  being  the  first  to  flower  it 
some  five  years  ago,  but  these  flowers,  a  sketch  of 


how  anxious  we  are  to  learn  how  to  cultivate  so 
beautiful  a  plant,  which.  Sir  J.  Hooker  justly  re- 
marks, is  the  noblest  of  the  genus.  So  like  a 
Water  Lily  is  it,  that  the  shepherds  of  New  Zea- 
land aptly  call  it  the  Water  Lily.  It  looks  un- 
commonly like  a  Nelumbium,  with  its  big,  shield- 
like leaves  and  large  flowers.  According  to  the 
"  New  Zealand  Flora,"  there  is  only  one  other 
Ranunculus  with  peltate  leaves.  This  is  R.  Tra- 
versi,  also  a  very  handsome  plant,  differing  in  one 
respect  from  E.  Lyalli  in  having  cream-coloured 
flowers. 

Hyacinths  In  borders. — In  answer  to 
"A.  D."  (p.  194)  I  may  say  that  we  annually 
plant  our  Hyacinths  in  herbaceous  borders  after 
they  have  bloomed  the  first  year  in  pots.  They 
are  placed  in  sandy  soil,  such  as  refuse  from  the 
potting  shed  or  anything  containing  plenty  of 
sand,  because  our  soil  is  of  a  stiff  retentive  charac- 
ter. We  plant  the  bulbs  from  3  inches  to  4  inches 
deep.  The  following  season  they  produce  good 
spikes  of  bloom,   and  annually  afterwards  they 


they  will  grow  5  feet  or  6  feet  high,  and  bloom 
sparingly.  A  rather  light,  shallow  soil  suits  them 
best,  and  in  such  soils  they  are  ,dwarf  and  flori- 
ferous.  The  different  varieties,  however,  present 
great  differences  in  this  respect,  some  sorts  being 
far  freer  flowerers  than  others.  These,  when  they 
are  otherwise  good,  should  be  selected  and  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  as  they  are  worth  keeping  for 
massing,  and,  besides,  cuttings  grow  to  wood  least 
and  flower  best. — S.  W. 

Helleborus  abchaslcus  (p.  225).— Mr. 
Brockbank  does  not  appear  to  have  referred  to 
his  books,  or  he  would  have  written  with  more 
care,  and  Mr.  Archer-Hind,  whom  he  quotes,  I 
fear  is  open  to  the  same  charge,  or  I  am  sure  both 
would  have  classed  H.  abchaslcus  amongst  the 
missing  Hellebores.  H,  atrorubens  of  the  Boiani- 
eal  Magazine  is  a  plant  very  generally  cultivated, 
but  H.  abchasicus  is  quite  different,  and  I  advise 
Messrs.  Brockbank  and  Archer-Hind  to  compare 
H.  abchasicus,  figured  by  Eegel  in  "  Gartenflora," 
with  H.  atrorubens  figured  in  Botanical  Magazine, 
and  they  will,  I  doubt  not,  find  themselves  wrong 


which  is  herewith  given,  were  very  inferior  in 
point  of  size  to  what  we  are  told  the  plant  pro- 
duces in  its  native  locality.  There  the  leaves 
measure  1.5  inches  across  and  the  flowers  4  inches 
across,  and  areas  white  as  snow  save  a  central  tuft 
of  golden  stamens.  The  photograph  is  indeed  a 
revelation,  as  our  correspondent  aptly  observes, 
and  we  hope  that  it  will  tend  to  stimulate  those 
who  possess  plants  of  it  to  do  their  best  to  grow 
it  to  perfection.  Perhaps,  as  "  B."  remarks,  we 
have  all  along  been  on  the  wrong  track  as  regards 
its  treatment,  growing  it,  in  fact,  as  we  would 
a  semi-aquatic ;  whereas  the  position  indicated  in 
the  photograph  would  seem  a  dryish  one.  No 
doubt  the  late  Mr.  Anderson-Henry  and  others 
who  have  grown  it  most  successfully  paid  atten- 
tion  to  the  accounts  given  of  its  native  habitats 
by  botanists.  For  instance,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 
in  his  "  Flora  of  New  Zealand,"  distinctly  states 
that  it  inhabits  moist  places  at  Milfcrd  Sound,  in 
the  Southern  Alps,  at  elevations  at  from  2000  feet 
to  3000  feet.  If  this  is  the  case,  one  might  sup- 
pose that  the  plant  needed  wettish  treatment. 
However,  no  doubt  our  New  Zealand  correspon- 
dent who  kindly  sent  us  the  photograph  will  be 
able  to  enlighten  us  on  these  points  when  be  sees 


bloom  equally  well,  and  make  an  effective  show 
in  the  borders  in  spring.  Some  of  tliem  have  now 
been  in  the  same  position  five  years,  and  are  quite 
as  good,  perhaps  a  little  better,  than  when  first 
planted,  since  which  they  have  not  been  disturbed. 
I  do  not  think  that  anything  is  gained  by  lifting 
the  bulbs  annually.  We  use  all  our  forced  bulbs, 
such  as  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Jonquils,  Crocuses,  &c., 
in  the  same  way,  and  they  all  produce  blooms 
which  are  useful. — E.  Molyneux. 

Single  Dahlias  from  seed.  This  is  the 
best  way  to  get  up  a  stock  of  these.  We  have 
been  propagating  both  by  seed  and  cuttings,  but 
have  had  the  best  results  from  seed.  Last  spring  we 
had  seed  of  all  the  best  colours  and  varieties  from 
the  best  sources,  and  although  the  sorts  did  not 
come  true — White  Queen  producing  only  one 
white,  for  example — they  were  mostly  all  good, 
and  some  were  exceptionally  fine.  Seed  should  be 
sown  now  in  a  warm  house.  One  pot  or  pan  will 
hold  many  seeds,  which  should  not  be  deeply 
covered.  They  soon  germinate,  and  should  be 
early  potted  off  into  3-inch  or  4-inch  pots,  which 
will  hold  them  till  planting-out  time,  when  the 
plants  should  be  a  foot  high.  Single  Dahlias 
should  not  have  a  deep  rich  soil.    If  they  have, 


both  as  to  red  and  white  H.  abchasicus ;  and 
as  missing  Hellebores  are  now  being  considered, 
will  the  growers  just  named  settle  what  H.  atro- 
rubens of  Waldstein  and  Kitaibel's  is,  as  Mr. 
Baker  rejects  what  is  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  under  this  name,  and  he  further  rejects 
the  H.  atrorubens  figured  in  Paxton's  "  Flower 
Garden  ?"— Aegus. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FL  0  WER. 

Narcissus  prinoeps. — I  ^ni  now  satisfied  that  the  home 
(if  this  tiiio  sliowy  Daffodil  is  Italy.  On  a  former  occasion  I 
mentioned  that  1  liad  good  reasons  for  assuming  this  to  be 
tlie  case  from  roots  specially  collected  in  Italy  for  me,  but 
to  make  doubly  sure  I  again  had  some  collected  when  in 
flower  in  the  spring  of  18S4.  Two  of  these  are  now  in 
bloom ;  one  is  Humbert  II.,  according  to  Kegel's  plate,  the 
other  princeps.— P.  Barr. 

Hepatlcaa. — The  single  blue-flowered  Hepaticais  such 
an  agreeable  change  in  colour  from  that  of  the  majority  of 
hardy  spring  flowers,  that  one  cannot  help  wondering  why 
so  few  are  to  be  seen  in  gardens.  The  single  red  is  equally 
attractive,  and  so  is  tlie  single  white  ;  but  the  last-named 
is  still  much  scarcer  than  either  of  the  others-  To  grow 
Hepaticas  properly,  they  should  have  a  position  to  them- 
selves, and  then  few  things  are  more  beautiful  in  early 
spring  —J.  C.  C. 
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Orimson    bizarre    Carnation    Black 

Diamond. — How  long  some  varieties  of  florists' 
flowers  remain  in  cultivation  is  well  exemplified 
by  this  well-known  crimson  bizarre  Carnation, 
which  was  raised  as  far  back  as  1847  by  Mr.  John 
Haines,  of  Hortley  Heath,  Tipton,  from  seeds  col- 
lected the  same  year  from  a  Carnation  known 
as  Kly's  William  Caxton,  of  the  colouring  of  which 
flower  it  largely  partakes.  A  small  bloom  was  first 
exhibited,  but  not  for  competition,  at  a  Carnation 
and  Picotee  show,  held  at  Birmingham  in  1818, 
when  it  was  highly  commended  by  the  judges,  but, 
unfortunately,  the  following  year  the  stock  was 
nearly  all  lost,  or  it  would  have  been  sent  out  in 
18.J0.  It  was  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  1851 
and  then  sent  out.  In  a  select  list  of  the  best 
crimson  bizarre  Carnations,  given  by  the  late  Mr. 
John  Edwards  in  The  Florist  for  January,  ISol, 
appeared  the  names  of  lllack  Diamond  (Haines), 
Jenny  Lind  (Puxley),  and  Lord  Milton  (Ely),  and 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  published 
by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  last  autumn.  It  proves 
that  there  are  still  good  things  among  old  as 
well  as  among  new  varieties. — R.  D. 

Spring  Squills. — Scillabitolia,  the  two-leaved 
Squill,  and  the  lirst  to  appear  in  spring,  is  a  real 
gem  in  its  way,  and  not  sufficiently  often  met 
with.  It  associates  well  with  Galanthus  Elwesi, 
the  little  clouds  of  blue  setting  oS  the  Snowdrop 
to  good  advantage.  Not  less  beautiful,  though 
probably  less  plentiful,  is  Scilla  purpureo-coerulea, 
the  segments  of  which  are  purplish  at  the  base, 
and  gradually  verge  into  blue,  which  becomes 
more  intense  towards  the  tips.  The  variety 
carnea  is  also  a  welcome  visitor,  the  rosy  seg- 
ments of  which  rising  from  a  deep  red  ovary 
are  very  handsome.  S.  taurica,  one  of  the  best,  is 
now  in  full  flower ;  with  the  exception  of  the 
white  base,  it  vies  in  richness  of  colour  with  the 
Chionodoxa.  The  white  form  of  taurica,  and  also 
that  of  S.  bifolia,  are  both  well  worth  growing, 
though  later  than  the  types.  Another  variety  yet 
unnamed  seems  to  come  between  bifolia  and 
taurica.  It  has  the  floriferousness  of  the  former 
coupled  with  the  large  flowers  of  the  latter,  but 
less  intense  in  colour.  S.  sibirica  with  its  peculiar 
and  unique  porcelain-blue  flowers,  is  also  now 
peeping  from  amongst  the  lank  Grass.  It  seems 
to  be  a  general  favourite,  a  distinction  which  it 
well  deserves. — K. 

Hepaticas  (red,  white,  and  bine)  are  not 
nearly  so  much  grown  as  they  ought  to  be,  seeing 
that  they  are  amongst  the  brightest  and  most 
florif  erous  of  hardy  plants.  They  may  be  readily 
increased  by  dividing  the  crowns  at  this  time  of 
year,  replanting  in  good  soil  in  rows  1  foot  apart, 
but,  except  for  increasing  the  stock,  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  disturb  them,  as  they  make  the  best  dis- 
play in  good  sized  clumps.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  they  are  plentiful  in  cottage  gardens. 
Like  many  other  plants,  they  do  not  appear  to  ad- 
vantage in  bare  wind-swept  borders.  They  look 
most  cosy  and  happy  under  the  friendly  shelter  of 
a  hedge  or  overhanging  shrub,  and  in  old-fashioned 
gardens,  such  as  we  find  in  some  districts  where 
Lilacs  and  Eibes  bushes  grow  without  pruning  in 
company  with  Moss  and  Cabbage  Roses,  we  find 
these  old-fashioned  flowers  spreading  out  into 
large  clumps  of  perhaps  twenty  years'  standing, 
and  making  such  a  display  in  the  way  of  bloom  as 
is  never  seen  in  gardens  where  constant  lifting  is 
practised.  As  regards  varieties,  the  single  pink, 
white,  and  blue,  and  the  double  red  or  pink  and 
blue  are  generally  plentiful,  but  the  double  white 
is  a  rarity.  In  this  locality  the.se  bright-looking 
flowers  are  in  full  bloom  from  the  middle  till  the 
end  of  February,  and  throughout  March  they 
make  one  of  the  brightest  bits  of  colouring  in 
open-air  gardens.— J.  Groom,  Gosport. 

Forced  Dutch  bulbs.— The  question  is 
often  asked,  what  becomes  of  the  enormous  im- 
l^ortations  of  Dutch  bulbs  that  are  distributed 
every  autumn  ?  That  they  are  capable  of  a  pro- 
longed existence,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt.  Hyacinths,  Tulipi,  Crocuses,  Narcissi, 
and  the  majority  of  bulbs  that  come  from  Hol- 
jaod  are  natives  of  temperate  climes,  and  if 
/««  ted  in  open-air  beds  would  not  only  last  f 


many  years,  but  many  would  increase  rapidly. 
It  is  the  treatment  which  they  get  under  pot  cul- 
ture that  destroys  the  majority  of  them  ;  they  are 
potted  in  good  soil  and  treated  well  until  in  bloom 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  as  soon  as  their 
beauty  is  over  they  are  set  out  of  doors  in  any 
out-of-the-way  place,  and  exposed  to  withering 
winds,  the  result  being  that  the  foliage,  green  and 
luxuriant,  is  suddenly  arrested  in  its  growth,  and 
the  bulbs,  that  can  only  be  perfected  by  means  of 
the  foliage,  receive  a  shock  from  which  they  do 
not  recover  for  a  year  or  two,  even  if  well  treated 
afterwards.  Not  even  the  hardiest  of  our  native 
plants  could  endure  such  treatment.  Therefore, 
if  bulbs  are  valued,  protect  their  foliage  under 
glass  until  the  middle  of  April,  and  then  plant 
them  out  in  some  open  sunny  position  to  finish  and 
mature  their  growth.  They  may  then  be  lifted 
and  stored  in  boxes,  and  if  replanted  in  beds  or 
borders  as  soon  as  the  summer  bedding  is  cleared 
off  a  good  display  of  bloom  tlie  following  spring 
will  be  the  result ;  or,  better  still,  plant  out  where 
they  can  remain  all  the  year  round,  and  they  will 
become  strong  established  clumps,  making  a  fine 
display  every  year. — James  Groom,  Goywrt. 


MEAT  AND  EGGS   V.  FEATHERS. 
By  Sir  Henry  Thompson. 

[We  have  had  so  much  discussion  in  The  Gar- 
den as  to  the  effect  of  certain  arbitrary  rules 
concerning  the  forms  of  flowers,  that  the  following 
article  condemning  another  set  of  rules  may  not 
be  without  interest  even  from  our  point  of  view. 
—Ed.] 

I  have  been  frequently  asked  why,  having  very 
carefully  and  successfully  bred  "  high-class " 
poultry  on  a  somewhat  large  scale  for  four  or  five 
years,  I  have  lately  relinquished  the  pursuit.  As 
it  is  difficult  to  answer  the  question  in  a  very 
few  words,  and  as  I  think  the  answer  I  am  com- 
pelled to  give  is  one  that  concerns  other  people 
— many  others — far  more  than  it  does  myself,  I 
venture  to  ask  a  little  space  to  make  that  answer. 

No  one  will  pretend  to  say  that  I  desisted  from 
any  failure  to  breed  a  strain  of  birds  which  might 
be  successful  at  the  first-class  shows.  The  highest 
prizes  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Dairy,  Birming- 
ham, and  many  other  shows  were  taken  by  birds 
hatched  in  my  own  yard,  and  from  parents  bred 
there.  At  all  events  it  was  not  disappointment 
with  the  pri?.e-achievements  of  the  breeding  pens 
of  dark  and  light  Brahmas  at  Hurst  Side  which 
occasioned  my  secession  from  the  fancy.  When  I 
began  to  keep  poultry,  and  constructed  a  new  yard 
on  the  most  approved  principles  for  the  purpose, 
my  primary  object  was  to  rear  the  best  poultry 
which  could  be  produced.  At  the  outset,  having 
no  previous  experience  or  even  knowledge  of  the 
poultry  world,  I  naturallj-  concluded  that  the  most 
perfect  birds  were  either  those  best  adapted  for 
the  table  and  the  most  welcome  when  served 
there,  or  those  which  produced  the  largest  num- 
ber of  the  finest  and  richest  eggs  for  the  same 
purpose.  These  two  separate  results  seemed  to 
me  to  sum  up  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of 
poultry.  For  what  other  purpose  were  poultry 
wanted  if  not  for  these  ? 

Certainly  in  France,  the  poultry  of  which  I  well 
knew,  at  least  on  the  table,  their  raison  li'ttrp,  as 
Frenchmen  would  say,  could  be  only  so  explained. 
But  I  very  soon  learned  that  in  England,  practical 
England,  such  were  by  no  means  the  chief  objects 
of  poultry  culture.  And  I  further  discovered  that, 
spending  infinitely  more  money  on  the  rearing  of 
poultry,  and  giving  in  prize  money  for  the  "best "  (?) 
varieties,  fifty  times  more  than  in  France  is  so  ex- 
pended, we  produce  races  inferior  to  those  of 
France,  cannot  supply  the  moderate  wants  of  our 
population,  and  pay  enormous  sums  every  year  for 
the  poultry  and  eggs  of  that  country. 

When  I  entered  on  the  breeding  and  culture  of 
the  finest  strains  of  Brahmas,  I  did  so  in  the  firm 
belief  that  I  was  really  occupied  in  developing  the 
growth  and  production  of  valuable  food,  and  at 
least  aiding  in  some  humble  degree  to  promote  the 
progress  of  a  great  national  industry.  This  admis- 
sion will  probably  create  among  the  initiated  a 


laugh  at  my  extreme  simplicity.  Be  it  so  ;  that 
laugh  only  strengthens  my  position.  I  soon  learned, 
to  my  surprise,  that  the  poultry  fancy  of  the  day, 
with  very  little  exception,  is  an  unreasoning  com- 
petition in  a  keenly-contested  race  for  the  produc- 
tion, not  of  meat  or  of  eggs,  but  of  feathers.  And 
thus  I  find  it  at  length  an  uninteresting  ami 
profitless  task  to  attempt  compliance  with  artificial 
standards,  liable,  like  the  fashions  of  dress,  to 
arbitrary  change.  Standards  which  stipulate  that 
the  birds  shall  manifest  certain  characters  which 
are  as  unnatural,  irrational,  and  absurd  as  the 
manufacture  of  the  little  foot  for  the  Chinese 
woman,  or  the  flat  head  by  the  Choctaw  Indians. 
Judged  by  any  canon  of  taste  they  are  not  more 
artistic,  while  they  are  far  more  detrimental,  than 
is  the  tatooing  of  a  South  Sea  savage. 

Could  the  production  of  the  required  marks  in 
the  feathers,  such  as  a  demand  that  the  plumage 
should  pervade  the  entire  leg  and  foot,  and  even 
extend  to  the  tip  of  the  second  toe  (!),  as  in  a 
Brahma  (which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
"standard"  stipulations  in  other  varieties),  be  ac- 
complished without  prejudice  to  the  primary  and 
sterling  qualities  of  the  fowl,  I  should  have  less 
reason  to  object  to  the  system.  But  all  these  high 
qualities  are  sacrificed,  and  necessarily  so,  by  com- 
peting to  produce  the  plumage.  The  simultaneous 
association  in  one  bird  of  certain  marks  and  shades 
of  feathering,  and  certain  arbitrary  distributions  of 
the  same,  together  with  a  peculiar  type  of  comb,  to 
say  nothing  of  minor  characters,  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  carefully  selecting  for  breeding  purposes 
the  strain  or  the  individuals  which  notably  mani- 
fest these  external  signs,  and  by  sacrificing  all 
other  considerations.  Are  the  chosen  sires  and 
mothers  good  layers  ?  Are  they  prolific  ?  Are  they 
small  in  bone  and  big  with  meat  ?  Such  impor- 
tant qualities  have  no  place  in  the  choice  of  the 
birds  from  which  the  prize  animal  must  be  bred. 
And  thus  it  happens,  as  I  have  too  often  had  occa- 
sion to  remark,  when  I  have  produced,  with  end- 
less care  and  some  good  fortune,  a  splendid  cock 
with  abounding  leg  and  foot  feather  in  the  highest 
perfection,  that  the  animal  is  therefore  so  un- 
wieldy, that  his  daily  cxerci.se,  such  as  it  is,  is 
taken  with  painful  difficulty. 

Illustrations  innumerable  of  the  mischievou.s 
tendency  of  the  prize-feather  system  might  be  fur- 
nished, as  every  fancier  knows.  I  do  not  deny 
that  weight  and  reasonable  form  of  bodily  deve- 
lopment are  demanded  in  connection  with  the 
plumage,  but  I  contend  that  the  conditions  re- 
specting the  latter  are  so  imperious,  that  the  best 
qualities  of  poultry,  for  all  practical  purposes  of 
the  table,  are  sacrificed  to  the  form,  colour,  and 
situation  of  the  feathers,  to  the  form  and  colour 
of  combs,  and  to  other  slight  external  signs  of  no 
practical  value  whatever.  Such  is  the  result  of 
our  folly  and  short-sightedness  in  permitting  the 
feather  standards  to  dominate  our  poultry  breeci- 
ing,  and  hence  our  inferiority  to  France  in  tlie 
quality  and  abundance  of  poultry  products. 

Thus  the  meritorious  fame  of  the  prize  strain  or 
the  prize  bird  spreads  from  the  local  centre  whtu 
the  winner  returns  from  the  popular  show,  and, 
unthinkingly  dazzled  by  its  prestige,  the  neigh- 
bouring farmer,  or  even  the  well-to-do  cottager, 
will  give  a  few  extra  shillings  for  a  cockerel  next 
year  from  the  celebrated  source.  It  does  not  occur 
to  either  to  reflect  that  the  bird,  whose  feathers 
obtained  him  that  honourable  position,  may  pro- 
bably deteriorate  even  his  flock  of  farmyard  mon- 
grels by  introducing  blood  which  is  non-prolific, 
infertile,  may  be,  associated  with  defective  liver, 
not  infrequently  produced  by  the  habits  of  birds 
bred  for  the  prize  show,  and  sometimes  trans- 
mitted to  their  offspring.  ...  I  believe,  until 
the  whole  system  of  breeding  for  prize  birds  from 
the  present  artificial  standards  is  swept  away,  and 
all  the  energy  of  poultry  breeders  is  directed  to- 
wards the  production  of  poultry  good  for  meat  and 
eggs,  we  shall  be  dependent  on  foreign  growers  for 
the  supply  of  our  tables.  And  I  will  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  these  might  be  far  more  than  amply 
furnished  by  ourselves,  were  it  not  for  the  grave 
faults  in  our  mode  of  breeding  which  I  have  thus 
briefly  endeavoured  to  indicate. 
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NOTES  ON  MELON  CULTURE. 
There  are  various  methods  of  Melon  culture  in 
vogue,  more  especially  since  it   has  become  the 
fashion  to  devote  a  house  or  houses  to  their  pro- 
duction.   Where  they  are  grown  principally  in 
frames,  certain  rules  have  of  necessity  to  be  fol- 
lowed, but  in  houses  the  case  is  very  different. 
Much  of  this  variance  in  practice  may  be  due  to 
the  construction  of  the  houses.    As  a  rule,  I  be- 
lieve tliat  the  majority  of  Melon  growers  have  a 
fixed  routine  from  which  they  do  not  deviate  any 
more  than  they  can  avoid,  let  the  conveniences  be 
what  they  may.    Consistency  is  a  desirable  quality, 
I  admit,  but  if  we  wish  to  keep  pace  with  the 
times,  we  must  occasionally  change  our  old  prac- 
tices in  favour  of  those  whichare  more  modern,  and 
which  have  been  proved  to  be  the  most  successful. 
Some  prefer  to  cultivate  Melons  in  pots,  not  only 
the   earliest,    but    also    throughout    the  season. 
Others  there  are  who  plant  in  mounds  of   soil 
placed  on  a  slate  staging  or  iron  gratings  not  far 
from  the  hot-water  pipes,  some  of  the  latter,  per- 
haps, being  enclosed  to  afEord  bottom-heat,  while 
many  more,  probably  the  majority  of  cultivators, 
make  a  good  hotbed  with  fermenting  material 
and  on  this  place  a  continuous  ridge  of  soil  in 
which  to  start  the  plants.    If  all  plans  were  alike 
successful,  there  would  be  no  necessity  nor  room 
for  criticism,  but,  as  it  happens,  the  reverse  is  the 
case,  and  really  good  fruits  are  by  no  means  plen- 
tiful.    Let  those  who  doubt  the  truth  of  this  as- 
sertion taste  all  the  fruits  in  a  well  filled  Melon 
class  at  any  exhibition,  and  after  that  probably 
they  will  change  their  opinion.     According  to  my 
experience,  it  is  often  a  question  with  the  judges 
which  is  the  least  bad,  and  very  rarely,  indeed, 
are  there  many  really  good  fruits  other  than  those 
to  which  the  prizes  are  awarded.     Several  reasons 
for  Melon  failures  may  be  given,  foremost  among 
which  should  be  placed  premature  ripening;  this 
may  be  brought  about  either  by  the  drying  pro- 
cess or  by  the  actual  collapse  of  the  plant.    The 
fruits  may  be  well  coloured  and  otherwise  tempt- 
ing enough,  but  unless  they  are  cut  from  a  healthy 
plant  they  are  certain  to  be  unfit  to  eat.     If  we 
treat  Melons  much  as  we  should  some  species  of 
Orchids,  that  is  to  say,  almost  stew  them  at  one 
time  and  bake  them  at  another,  we  ought  to  ex- 
pect failure.      Treat  Melons  as  Cucumbers  are 
generally  treated,  and  not  only  will  they  yield  a 
succession  of  crops,  but  the  fruits  will  be  certain 
to  be  good.     One  set  of  plants  may  be  easily 
made    to    perfect    three  crops  of    fruit,    or    I 
might  say  a  continuous  crop,  and  the  last  fruits 
to  ripen  may  be  as  fine,  both  as  regards  size  and 
quality,    as   the    first.     Two,  or  may    be  three 
or  four  Cucumber    plants    are    by    many  good 
cultivators  considered  ample  for  an  average-sized 
house,  and  a  similar  number  of  Melons  is  also 
quite  enough.    Instead  of  this  we  of  tener  see  them 
planted  2  feet  and  even  less  distances  apart,  and 
confusion  is  not  nnfrequently  the  consequence.  If 
the  cultivator  is  fortunate  enough  to  set  the  first 
four  fertile  flowers,  or  at  any  rate  a  fair  crop  on 
the  laterals  thrown  out  by  (the  main  stem,  the 
result  may  be  satisfactory  enough,  but  should  he 
miss  the  chance  it  is  very  doubtful  if  another  good 
one  will  offer.     In  the  case  of  the  plants  allowed 
to  extend  freely  and  naturally,  these  will  be  con- 
stantly developing  healthy,  fertile,  and  easily-set 
blossoms.     Melons  grown  like  Cucumbers,  and  in 
a  house  with  them  if  need  be,  will  be  continually 
gaining  strength,  and,  almost  incredible  as  it  may 
appear  to  some,  will  set  fruit  naturally  and  at 
different  times.     Instead,  therefore,  of  a  glut  we 
may  secure  a  succession  from  the  same  plant,  and 
this  is  one  strong  recommendation  in  favour  of 
the  practice   which  I  recommend.     True,  these 
liberally  treated  plants  are  apt  to  produce  rather 
large  fruit,  which  for  market  purposes  especially 
are    not    desirable,   but    this    difficulty   may   be 
obviated,  and  need  not  deter  anyone  from  adopt- 
ing the  plan. 

Bottom  -  heat. — Many  cultivators  lay  much 
stress  upon  the  necessity  for  bottom-heat,  this 
being  afforded  either  by  fermenting  material  or 


enclosed  hot-water  pipes,  or  the  two  combined.     I    first-class  quality. 

shall  try  to  prove  that  not  only  are  these  not  ab-    for. 

solutely  necessary,  but  they  are  also  not  infre- 
quently a  source  of  danger  and  a  cause  of  failure. 

At  the  outset  a  bed  of  heating  material  composed 

say  of  stable  manure  and  leaves  will   give  the 

plants  an  excellent  start,  and  they  will  be  ap- 
parently altogether  superior  to  those  started  with- 
out such  bottom-heat.    All   the  while  the  heat 

lasts  and  the  material  is  still  in  good  condition 

the  progress  is  satisfactory,  but  when  the  mass  of 

material  is  decayed  and  gets  sodden  with  moisture 

the  temperature  is  materially  lowered,  and  other 

evils  follow.      \Vhen  the  plants  stand  in  most 

need   of  assistance,  viz.,  when   heavy  crops  are 

being   matured,    they    get   much    less   than    at 

the    earlier    stages.     A    collapse    is    frequently 

the    consequence,    and     the    plants    are    either 

necessarily  "  dried  off,"  or  the  fruits  are  cut  and 

placed  on  hot  shelves  to  colour  or  ripen  where  the 

bottom-heat  is  principally  afforded  by  enclosed 

pipes ;  these,  with  the  assistance,  perhaps,  of  a 

small  bed  of  heating  material,  answer  very  well 

for  a  time,  but  later  on  the  material,  in  contact 
with  the  gratings  or  slates,  as  the  case  may  be, 

becomes  very  dry  and  non-conducting — the  bot- 
tom-heat thus  being  wasted.  This  is  by  no  means 
an  imaginary  case,  as  I  have  several  times  opened 
the  chambers  formed  over  hot-water  pipes  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  discover  why  we  obtained  insuffi- 
cient bottom-heat,  and  they  have  proved  unbear- 
ably hot.  Then,  again,  unless  the  valves  are  so 
regulated  as  to  admit  of  all  the  heat  being  turned 
on  to  the  bottom-heat,  the  chances  are  that  dur- 
ing warm  weather  they  are  not  heated  at  all.  In 
this  case  the  difference  between  the  top  and  bot- 
tem  heat  may  be  much  too  divergent  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  plant.  A  healthy  root  action  should 
be  maintained  as  long  as  possible,  and  the 
bottom-heat  should  be  equal  to  the  top  heat. 
Without  at  present  going  into  details,  I 
may  state  that  our  Melons  are  planted  in 
raised  square  mounds  of  soil  enclosed  by  loose 
bricks.  The  bottom-heat  is  not  enclosed  or  con- 
centrated in  any  way  on  the  mounds,  but  these 
being  well  exposed  share  more  or  less  in  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  top-heat.  This  plan  entails  more 
labour  in  the  shape  of  very  frequent  waterings, 
varied  with  liquid  manure,  and  the  progress  at  the 
outset  is  rather  slow,  but  in  the  end  the  stems  be- 
come strong  and  woody  and  it  rarely  happens  that 
they  fail. 

Soil  axd  vakieties. — It  may  be  a  difficult 
matter  for  some  to  completely  change  their  prac- 
tice, even  if  they  are  disposed  to  do  so,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  a  modification,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  soil.  Many 
seem  to  think  that  the  poorest  and  heaviest  loam 
procurable  is  the  correct  compost  for  Melons,  this 
being  placed  in  a  rounded  ridge  on  the  top  of  the 
hotbed  and  heavily  beaten  down  after  the  plants 
are  in  position.  In  this  case  the  loam  has  but 
little  to  do  with  an  ultimate  success,  but  may  be 
partly  blamed  for  a  failure.  It  cannot  be  kept 
properly  moistened,  and'ithe  consequence  is  the 
roots  quickly  leave  it  and  find  their  way  down 
into  the  too  rich  manure  underneath.  Given  a 
square  ridge  of  fairly  stiff  turfy  loam,  made 
tolerably  firm  (this  will  render  watering  an  easy 
matter),  and  occasional  slight  top-dressings  with 
good  soil  to  which  has  been  added  a  sprinkling  of 
Beeson's  or  Clay's  manure,  and  no  difficulty  will 
be  experienced  in  maintaining  a  healthy  surface 
root-action.  The  best  varieties  to  cultivate  ought 
in  every  case  to  depend  upon  circumstances — 
whether  green-fleshed  or  scarlet-fleshed,  large, 
medium, or  small,  ought  to  be  settled  in  accordance 
with  what  may  be  required.  Some  think  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  are  met  by  growing  as  many 
varieties  as  there  are  plants,  but  this,  although  an 
interesting  experiment,  is  far  from  being  politic. 
At  the  present  time  I  have  seeds  upwards  of 
twenty  varieties  in  a  seed  drawer,  but  of  these 
only  three  varieties  will  be  grown,  and  one  of 
these  only  by  way  of  experiment.  Those  that  we 
rely  upon,  viz.,  Blenheim  Orange  and  Hero  of 
Lockinge,  are  in  every  way  suitable  for  the  place, 
being  of  good  constitution,  heavy  cropping,  and 
the  fruits,  which  keep  fairly  well,  are  generally  of 


More  than  this  we  hardly  wish 
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OUR  BEST  NATIVE  FRUIT. 
It  is  curious  to  notice  how  much  cost  and  trouble 
govern  people's  estimate  of  our  fruits.  We  think 
the  Gooseberry  the  best  flavoured  fruit  grown  in 
England,  either  indoors  or  out;  but  most  people 
laugh  on  hearing  such  an  opinion.  And  yet,  when 
we  go  into  the  very  largest  and  best  managed 
gardens  in  England,  the  owners  of  which  have 
all  hothouse  fruit  of  the  finest  kinds  grown  in  the 
best  way,  we  find  in  these  gardens  that  more 
attention  is  paid  to  the  Gooseberry  than  in  any 
others.  Those  who  have  the  best  means  of  making 
the  fairest  comparison  among  all  our  fruits,  or  a 
good  many  of  them,  think  as  we  do  of  the  Goose- 
berry. The  very  name  and  hardiness  of  this  fruit 
make  it  almost  ridiculous  to  many  amateurs,  who 
do  not  minding  spending  a  deal  of  time  and  trouble 
about  Grapes.  But  my  lord,  who  has  the  best  of 
Grapes  and  Pines  and  Peaches,  pleads  for  his 
Gooseberry  quarter ;  and  he  is  right.  Moreover, 
we  prefer  his  Gooseberries  to  his  Grapes  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  because  Grapes  grown  in  our 
gardens  are  not  always  of  delicate  flavour,  and  the 
gardeners  for  many  years  have  sought  the  "  rich  " 
and  "  luscious  "so  energetically,  that  they  have  not 
had  not  much  thought  for  finer  qualities  still. 
The  flavour,  indeed,  of  certain  kinds  of  Goose- 
berries is,  we  think,  only  equalled  by  the  Peach  in 
its  best  state.  How  delightful  to  go  into  a  Scotch 
garden  on  a  warm  autumn  day  and  find  bushes 
deep  with  strings  of  red  berries  of  kinds  that 
weeks  before  have  passed  away  in  the  southern 
1  counties.  Nothing  grown  in  the  garden  is  so 
refreshing  as  this  fruit.  The  culture  is  so  simple, 
that  none  of  the  questions  arise  in  its  case  which 
are  continually  confronting  the  gardener  in  rela- 
tion to  other  and,  we  think,  less  valuable  fruits. 
The  crops  come  regularly,  the  bush  being  a  native 
of  our  own  country,  and  any  malady  is  practically 
unknown.  North,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  on 
most  soils  it  may  be  grown,  rejoicing,  perhaps 
most  in  the  cool  north,  but  also  excellent  on  the 
Kentish  hills,  and  only  failing,  oddly  enough,  in 
America  and  Australia.  The  Apple  has  taken 
kindly  to  American  soil,  and  so  it  has  to  Australia  ; 
but  the  Gooseberry,  which  is  so  wonderfully 
vigorous  and  healthy  with  us  everywhere,  will  not 
become  a  naturalised  American ;  and  Charles 
Moore,  curator  of  the  Sydney  Botanic  Gardens, 
has  told  us  that  in  Australia  it  grows  most  vigo- 
rously, but  under  ground  1  In  America  the  mil- 
dew is  said  to  destroy  the  English  Gooseberry, 
which  is  a  great  loss. 

One  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  Gooseberry  is 
the  long  season  in  which  it  may  be  enjoyed.  By 
growing  the  early  kinds  on  a  warm  plot  or  border, 
and  having  some  of  the  best  late  ones  on  north 
walls  and  north  borders,  carefully  netted  over  when 
ripe,  a  good  supply  of  this  most  pleasant  fruit 
may  be  obtained  for  at  least  three  months  in  the 
year.  We  have  no  doubt  that  with  care,  and  where 
a  skilful  effort  is  made,  their  season  might  be  in- 
creased by  a  month.  Most  people  who  like  the 
Gooseberry  will  need  no  assurance  of  its  whole- 
someness.  Like  Asparagus,  it  has  never  been 
known  to  be  guilty  of  creating  indigestion.  There 
are  some  people  who  cannot  eat  many  of  the  rich 
ordinary  Grape,  and  a  great  many  more  cannot 
face  Melons,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  anybody 
who  could  not  enjoy  good  ripe  Gooseberries.  A 
famous  London  doctor  told  us  that  he  never  knew 
them  to  injure  anyone— not  even  a  child  or  invalid 

when  eaten  in  excess.    This  can  be  said  of  very 

few  other  things. 

The  best  eating  kinds  are  not  the  largest,  and 
good  sorts  are  the  Early  Sulphur,  Langley  Green, 
Ked  Warrington,  and  Red  Champagne.  It  is  one 
of  those  sorts  that  do  well  behind  a  north  wall, 
where  the  fruit  will  hang  till  November ;  and  as 
it  ripens  in  the  open  quarter  in  August,  it  has  a 
long  season.  From  a  number  of  communications 
made  to  us  by  growers  of  fruit  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  we  pick  the  following  as  excellent 
kinds  for  flavour :  Pitmaston  Green  Gage,  Green 
Overall,    White    Hedgehog,   White   Champagne, 
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Yellow  Ball,  Pitmaston  Orange,  Early  Green 
Hairy,  Green  Walnut,  Green  Gasooigne,  Red  Crown 
Bob,  Scotch  Red,  Glenton  Green,  Pilot,  Moll-Row 
(said  by  some  to  be  superior  to  the  Warrington), 
Lancashire  Lad,  Coe's  Late  Red,  Rifleman,  Velvet 
White,  Cheshire  Lass,  Yellow  Sulphur,  Soutar 
Johnny  (late),  Lord  Derby,  Jolly  Angler,  and 
Keepsake. 

It  is  so  easy  to  have  the  early  and  middle  sea- 
son kinds,  that  there  is  more  need  to  speak  of  late 
Gooseberries.  These  should  be  either  trained  on 
walls  facing  north  or  be  planted  close  to  the  north 
walls  when  they  cannot  be  trained  to  them.  Hero 
the  fruit  will  keep  a  long  while  on  the  trees,  espe- 
cially if  matted  up  when  nearly  ripe.  Gooseberries 
require  good  culture  and  free  pruning,  if  good 
fruit  is  expected,  but  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  cut  the 
shoots  back  much.  We  often  leave  one-year-old 
shoots  of  the  Warrington  nearly  2  feet  long,  and 
on  such  shoots  we  have  counted  nigh  upon  a 
hundred  fine  fruit  in  a  good  season.  The  com- 
mon fault  of  Gooseberry  pruning  is  allowing  the 
buds  at  the  base  of  the  bush  and  on  the  stem  to 
grow.  These  buds  soon  produce  a  thicket  of  strong 
shoots  that  choke  up  the  centre  of  the  bush.  These 
shoots  the  pruner  often  wrongly  cuts  back  to  the 
base,  instead  of  wrenching  them  out  altogether. 
It  matters  little  what  shape  a  bush  is  trained  in 
so  long  as  it  is  kept "  open  "  and  free  from  suckers 
and  snags,  or  rough  spurs,  that  produce  useless 
spray.  All  shoots  removed  should  be  cut  clean 
off  at  the  base,  and  most  dependence  should  be 
placed  on  the  young  shoots  for  fruit.  The  cater- 
pillar- -that  scourge  of  the  Gooseberry — can  only 
be  dealt  with  in  time,  and  hellebore  powder,  put 
in  water  and  applied  by  a  syringe  or  a  good 
garden  engine,  is  the  best  remedy ;  only  hellebore 
is  obiectionable  on  account  of  its  poisonous  nature. 
Mulching  the  ground  thickly  with  manure  or  short 
litter  is  useful,  as  it  appears  to  keep  the  cater- 
pillars from  getting  up  out  of  the  soil,  where  they 
hybernate,  to  the  bushes.  We  have  heard  of 
mulchings  of  tan  having  the  same  effect,  but  any 
other  mulching  will  do  as  well,  provided  it  is  thick 
enough,  is  tucked  in  close  to  thestem,  and  extends 
outward  more  than  2  feet.  When  the  ground  is 
wholly  devoted  to  the  bushes,  the  right  way  is  to 
mulch  the  whole  surface  (i.e.,  cover)  with  any 
light  manure,  tan,  or  other  mulch  that  may  be  at 
hand ;  the  mowings  of  the  lawn  will  be  better 
than  nothing. — Field. 


variety.  No  short-season  kind  is  equal  from  the 
point  of  general  usefulness  to  several  of  the  long- 
season  late-keepers,  such  as  Blenheim,  which  is  in 
season  for  five  months,  and  besides  being  excellent 
for  cooking  is  a  very  fair  eating  sort ;  or  Dume- 
low's  Seedling  (Wellington),  that  will  keep  right 
through  until  late  on  in  the  spring  ;  or  Tower  of 
Glamis,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Alfriston,  Reinette 
Blanche  d'Espagne  (Cobbett's  Fall  Pippin),  and 
several  others  that  I  could  name,  which  for  all- 
round  properties  are  more  deserving  of  cultivation 
by  those  who  grow  Apples  for  their  own  use  than 
any  early  short-season  variety.  In  saying  this 
much  I  am  not  speaking  disparagingly  of  Lord 
Suflield,  which  with  me  is  an  old  acquaintance 
and  a  favourite  variety  that  everyone  should  grow, 
but,  nevertheless,  its  merits  are  not  such  as  entitle 
it  to  head  the  list. 

An  election  of  this  kind  which  goes  to  show 
those  who  may  be  desirous  of  growing  Apples  for 
market,  yet  have  not  the  requisite  knowledge  as  to 
the  sorts  that  are  likely, to  best  answer  their  pur- 
pose, is  so  far  useful,  yet  in  apparently  taking 
in  only  this  side  of  the  question,  it  is  wanting  in 
being  a  reliable  guide  for  the  immense  numbers  of 
people  who  require  to  know  what  kinds  to  plant 
that  combine  the  properties  of  being  free  growers, 
free  bearers,  and  good  keepers.  The  last  named 
essential  is  of  much  more  importance  than  earli- 
ness  to  the  general  cultivator,  for,  although  Apples 
are  always  acceptable,  still  in  summer  and  early 
autumn  there  are  plenty  of  other  hardy  fruits  in 
season.  Moreover,  late-keeping  sorts  always  com- 
mand much  higher  prices  than  early  ones. 

T.  B. 


THE  APPLE  CONGRESS. 
Most  people  will,  I  think,  feel  some  surprise  at 
the  result  of  the  vote  given  by  the  collective  body 
of  exhibitors  who  sent  fruit  to  the  Apple  show 
in  188.S,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  varieties 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  poll  in  both  dessert  and 
cooking  classes  ;  in  the  former  division  King  of 
the  Pippins  received  1.18  votes.  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin 89,  Ribston  Pippin  78,  Kerry  Pippin  :,in,  ]>len- 
heim  Orange  .52  ;  amongst  culinary  varieties  Lord 
Snffield  had  101  votes,  Dumelow'a  Seedling  '.)?-, 
Keswick  Codlin  81,  Warner's  King  70,  and  Blen- 
heim Orange  fi.",.  whilst  New  Hawthornden,  Cel- 
lini, Alfriston,  and  others  followed.  I  have  not 
seen  the  official  report  of  the  proceedings,  conse- 
quently may  be  at  fault  as  to  what  the  vote  taken 
was  intended  to  mean.  If,  for  instance,  in  the 
poll  taken  for  dessert  sorts  the  electors  gave  their 
votes  from  the  market-grower's  point  of  view,  that 
is  for  the  sorts  that  they  consider  will  give  the  best 
return  in  money,  it  seems  less  strange  that  King 
of  the  Pippins  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
although  its  merits  for  eating  do  not  by  any  means 
entitle  it  to  that  position,  for  in  no  way  except  in 
appearance  is  it  equal  to  several  that  will  occur 
to  anyone  acquainted  with  Apples.  On  what 
grounds  it  was  put  before  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
will  puzzle  most  Apple  growers,  or  the  old  fa- 
vourite Ribston  Pippin,  or  Margil,  and  some 
others. 

Turning  to  cooking  varieties,  no  one  will  dispute 
the  merits  of  Lord  Suffield  as  an  early  sort— the 
earliest,  in  fact,  on  account  of  its  being  big  enough 
to  gather  before  its  parent,  Keswick  Codlin,  but  in 
no  other  way  is  it  better  than  that  good  old 
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Muhlenbeckia  complexa.— To  the  lover 
of  quaint  and  uncommon  subjects  this  Polj'gona- 
ceous  plant  will  at  once  commend  itself,  while  at 
the  same  time  when  in  a  thriving  condition  it  is 
a  really  beautiful  object.  It  is  very  suitable  for 
planting  on  the  exposed  parts  of  rockwork 
or  on  sunny  banks,  where  it  generally  forms  a 
tangled  mass  of  blackish  wire-like  stems  fur- 
nished somewhat  sparingly  with  small  round 
leaves  of  a  peculiar  greyish  green  tint.  If 
treated  simply  as  a  climber  and  employed  for 
covering  a  wall  or  a  trellis  it  will  succeed  per- 
fectly, but  in  such  a  situation  it  does  not  seem 
so  much  at  home  as  when  furnishing  a  sunny 
corner  on  the  rockwork,  taking  possession  of  some 
low-growing  bush  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  or, 
better  still,  rambling  over  a  dead  one,  and  thus 
converting  it  as  it  were  into  life  and  beauty.  It 
appears  to  be  quite  hardy,  for  though  cut  to  the 
ground  during  the  severe  winters  of  four  or  five 
years  ago  it  quickly  recovered,  and  soon  attained 
its  original  dimensions. — Alpha. 

Passlflora  ccsrulea  —This  good  wall  plant 

is  not  sutticiently  often  met  with ;  true,  it  is 
somewhat  tender ;  in  severe  winters  it  may  even 
be  cut  down,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  breaks  up  again  as 
strongly  as  ever.  If  not,  it  is  easily  raised  from 
seed,  and  is  well  worth  all  the  trouble  that  may 
be  bestowed  on  it.  It  is  very  accommodating, 
growing  among  Ivy,  Virginian  Creeper,  Sec,  and 
holding  its  own  with  most  plants  with  which  it 
may  be  associated  in  that  way.  We  have  some 
here  growing  with  Ivy  that  have  been  most  charm- 
ing for  several  years.  The  flowers  are  very  beauti- 
ful, but  to  my  mind  the  large  egg-shaped  fruits  in 
autumn  and  winter  are  the  most  attractive  ;  they 
hang  a  long  time  and  keep  their  colour — a  golden 
yellow — all  through  the  winter,  or  at  least  until 
Christmas  has  passed  some  time,  unless  the 
weather  is  very  severe  indeed.  We  have  several 
fruit  of  this  Passion  flower  hanging  now,  and  the 
foliage  is  as  fresh  and  green  as  need  be.  Ours 
are  planted  in  a  border  about  a  foot  wide,  bordered 
by  a  gravel  walk,  so  that  there  is  very  little  room 
for  the  roots  to  get  far  in  search  of  food,  and  the 
plants  seem  to  do  all  the  better  for  it.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  sow  the  seed.  If  the  young  seedlings 
are  grown  on  and  planted  out  in  May  they  will 
make  fine  growth  the  first  season,  and  will  flower 
and  fruit  well  the  second,  provided  a  good  sunny 
position  is  chosen  for  them.— W.  H.,  Bedkaf, 
Penshurst,  Kent. 


PLATE  481. 
THE  SEA  HOLLIES  (ERYNGIUMS). 

(WITH    A   FIGUEB   OF  E.   OLIVEKIANUM.*) 

The  Eryngos,  or  Button  Snakeroots  of  the  Ameii- 
oans,  belong  to  the  Umbellifer  family,  and  consist 
of  plants  almost  unique  in  general  appearance. 
There  are  about  a  hundred  species  of  them  alto- 
gether— chiefly  natives  of  warm  and  temperate 
regions—  about  twenty  of  which  are  confined  to 
the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  of  America. 


Flower-henils  of  Eryngium  aaiethystiniun. 

Most  of  these  latter  go  to  form  what  is  termed 
the  Pine-apple  group,  and,  although  belonging  to 
a  temperature  vastly  different  from  ours,  they 
may,  with  careful  management  and  proper  atten- 
tion to  drainage,  &c.,  be  preserved  through  our 
most  trying  winters.  They  are  essentially  orna- 
mental-foliaged  plants,  and,  apart  from  their 
flowers,  which  are  almost  without  exception 
whitish  or  dull  coloured,  they  supply  a  want 
long  felt  in  gardens  during  the  dull  months. 
Isolated  on  lawns,  they  look  bold  and  striking, 
and  are  altogether  better  than  when  planted  in 
clumps,  in  beds,  or  borders.  In  their  cultivation 
drainage  seems  to  be  the  most  important  item, 
and  the  more  exposed  the  position,  provided  the 


Eryngium  aliiinum. 

drainage  is  good,  the  greater  the  success.  In  pure 
river  sand  E.  Lasseanxi  sometimes  attains  a 
height  of  8  feet  or  10  feet,  a  circumstance  which 
goes  to  show  their  preference  to  a  soil  of  a  light 
porous  character.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  well 
suited  either  for  mixed  borders  or  rockeries.    In  a 


•  Drawn  from  specimens  sent  hy  Mr.  WoUey  Dnd  from 
Edge  Hall,  Malpas,  in  September. 
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cut  state  the  flowers  keep  their  colour  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  are  useful  in  bonqnets  of 
Everlastings  and  Grasses.   They  may  be  increased 


Eryngium  bromelitefoliura. 

by  seeds,  which  most  of  them  ripen  in  warm 
summers,  failing  which  division  of  the  root  may 
be  resorted  to,  disturbing  the  plants  in  the  opera- 
tion as  little  as  possible. 

Alpine  Ertngo  (E.  alpinum),  an  illustration 
of  which  is  here  given,  is  amongst  the  oldest  of 
our  garden  Eryngos.  It  was  first  introduced 
about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  although  far 
from  being  a  scarce  plant,  is  rarely  seen  in  that 
perfection  which  it  is  capable  of  attaining  under 
proper  attention.  It  seems  to  thrive  best  in  a 
stiffish,  deep  soil,  as  its  roots  go  almost  straight 
down.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  increase,  as  it 
emits  buds  from  the  root-stem,  and  these  soon 
start  into  growth  in  a  little  heat.  It  is  well  suited 
for  mixed  borders,  and  although  partial  to  sun- 
shine, it  is  not  averse  to  a  little  shade.  The  flower- 
stems  grow  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  height  and 
carry  on  the  summit  large  heads  of  beautiful 
blue-coloured  flowers  and  involucre  leaves.  The 
lower  leaves  are  produced  on  long  stalks,  roundish 
in  outline  and  toothed,  with  a  deeply  cordate 
base ;  the  upper  stem  leaves  are  palmately  lobed 
and  slightly  serrated  at  the  margins.  It  is  a  native 
of  Switzerland  and  Piedmont,  and  flowers  in  July 
and  August. 

E.  BouRGATi. — This  has  long  been  a  general 
favourite  in  gardens  where  space  is  available  for 
the  curious  as  well  as  the  beautiful.  It  is  ex- 
tremely well  suited  for  clumps  in  the  mixed 
border,  its  unique  glaucous  blue  flowers  harmo- 
nising well  witli  the  great  majority  of  summer 
flowering  plants.  It  is  amenable  to  almost  any 
soil  or  position,  and  is  particularly  well  suited  for 
rockwork.  It  grows  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high ; 
its  flower-stems  are  sparingly  branched,  and  that 
only  at  the  top  ;  the  lower  leaves,  which  are  nearly 
round  in  outline,  are  divided  into  three  principal 
lobes,  which  are  again  piunatifid  and  without 
spines  between  the  divisions.  The  flowers,  which 
are  borne  in  umbels,  are  surrounded  by  about  a 
dozen  spiny  involucres  of  a  pretty  sky-blue  glau- 
cous colour.  They  appear  in  June  and  last  until 
the  end  of  August.  It  is  a  native  of  the^sub- 
alpine  Pyrenees,  &c. 


B.  AMETHYSTiNUM. — This  somewhat  resembles 
E.  dilitatum  in  general  appearance  and  is  often 
confounded  with  it  in  gardens  ;  the  latter  may  be 
easily  recognised,  however,  by  its  pectinated  pe- 
tioles, more  robust  growth,  and  shorter  floral 
leaves.  The  amethystine  Eryngo,  owing  to  its 
dwarf,  compact,  and  neat  habit,  is  essentially  a 
plant  for  rockeries  on  sunny,  dry  spots,  on  which 
it  forms  little  tufts  of  spiny  leaves,  crowned  with 
bunches  of  the  most  beautiful  amethystine  blue 
flowers.  It  grows  from  a  foot  to  18  inches  in 
height,  the  stems  from  where  they  are  branched 
into  corymbose  heads  being  nearly  the  same  colour 
as  the  flowers ;  the  deeply-cut  spiny  lower  leaves 
are  borne  on  longish  smooth  stalks.  It  is  not  per- 
fectly hardy,  except  in  warm  positions ;  it  should, 
therefore,  have  a  slight  protection  in  severe 
weather,  especially  from  wet,  of  which  it  is  very 
impatient.  It  flowers  from  early  July  until  Sep- 
tember and  lasts  a  considerable  time  in  vases  in  a 
dried  state.  It  is  a  native  of  Croatia  and  Dal- 
matia.     (Syn.,  E.  australe,  Wulf.) 

E.  BEOMELi^POLiUM.  —  This  belongs  to  a 
group,  many  of  which  on  account  of  their  elegant 
habit  are  really  desirable  garden  plants.  In  sub- 
tropical and  summer  bedding  the  majority  of 
them  might  be  used  with  advantage,  either 
isolated  or  in  effective  groups  of  say  from  ten  to 
a  dozen.  It  is  a  native  of  the  humid  forests  of 
Mexico,  where  its  noble  tufts  of  gracefully  curved 
Yucca-like  leaves  are  said  to  be  extremely  hand- 
some ;  the  flower-stems,  too,  which  rise  to  a 
height  of  8  feet  or  10  feet,  have  an  imposing  as- 
pect, and  under  good  cultivation  little  short  of 
that  height  may  be  attained  in  our  own  gardens. 
In  a  young  state  it  is  very  useful  in  pots  for  halls, 
corridors,  &c.,  and  much  preferable  to  the  stiff- 
leaved  Yuccas  commonly  used  for  such  purposes. 
Behind  or  between  stones  on  the  rockery — the 
more  exposed  the  better — this  plant  presents  a 
charming  appearance,  and  if  left  undisturbed  will 
continue  effective  for  a  number  of  years ;  dry, 
well-drained  slopes,  however,  should  always  be 
chosen  for  it,  as  it  is  liable  to  suffer  during  severe 
winters  in  low-lying  undrained  situations.  It 
rarely  if  ever  ripens  seed  in  this  country,  but  it 
may  be  increased  by  suckers  which  spring  up  round 
the  parent  plant.     The  lower  leaves,  which  are 


stems  are  ordinarily  from  3  feet  to  4:  feet  high, 
and  bear  numerous  branched  whitish  flowers 
in  the  latter  end  of  sammer,  but  of  no  great 
garden  value. 

E.  CfERULBUM. — This  handsome  species  from 
the  Himalayas,  is  often  found  in  gardens  under 
the  name  of  E.  amethystinum,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  being  much 
taller,  having  larger  flower  umbels,  and  broader 
and  longer  spined  involucres.  With  ns  it  is 
perfectly  hardy  in  the  open  border,  requiring  no 
protection  whatever  even  in  severe  winters.     It 


Eryngium  ebOTneum. 

often  2  feet  or  3  feet  long,  have  large  teeth  on 
the  margin  ;  those  on  the  stem  are  narrower,  pro- 
minently keeled,  and   arched   over,    The  flower- 


Eryngium  pandanifolium. 

makes  a  pretty  rock  plant  and  is  well  adapted  for 
cool  shady  corners  where  the  soil  is  peaty.  The 
flower-stems  vary  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  and 
carry  large  umbel-like  heads  of  intense  steel-blue 
flowers,  surrounded  by  large  and  handsome  spiny 
involucres  of  the  same  colour.  The  oblong,  entire, 
or  slightly  crenated  lower  leaves  are  borne  on 
long  petioles,  those  on  the  stem  being  sessile  and 
palmately  divided.  It  is  easily  increased  either 
by  seeds  or  division ;  the  seeds  ripen  well  in 
warm  summers,  and  germinate  freely  if  sown  in 
a  little  heat  as  soon  as  gathered.  It  flowers  from 
June  until  September.  (Syn.,  E.  planum.) 

E.  EBURNEUM. — This  also  belongs  to  the  Pine- 
apple section.  It  is  allied  to  E.  bromelijefolium. 
from  which  it  differs  in  having  broader  leaves  and 
more  branched  flower-spikes.  It  forms  handsome 
and  very  effective  tufts  of  leaves,  and  will  be 
found  useful  as  a  fine-foliaged  plant  apart  from 
its  flowers.  It  commences  to  flower  about  July, 
and  continues  until  destroyed  by  early  frosts.  It 
is  a  native  of  South  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Pro- 
vinces. 

E.  GIGANTEUM. — This  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tiveamongst  kinds  generally  cultivated ;  the  unique 
glaucous  metallic  lustre  surrounding  the  whole 
plant  considerably  enhances  its  value  for  flower- 
garden  work.  It  seems  to  thrive  best  in  light 
sandy  soil  of  good  depth  and  in  a  sunny  position. 
It  is  averse  to  being  disturbed,  but  its  increase 
by  division  is  rendered  almost  unnecessary  by  the 
freeness  with  which  it  ripens  seed  in  ordinary 
seasons.  It  grows  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  and 
is  furnished  with  beautiful  large  heads  of  blue 
flowers,  cone-like  in  shape  and  surrounded  by  a 
prettily  spined  involucre.  The  lower  leaves,  which 
are  borne  on  long  petioles,  are  cordate  at  the  base, 
and  their  margins  are  handsomely  crenated ;  those 
on  the  stem  are  clasping  at  the  base,  deeply 
lobed,  and  armed  with  long  sharp  spines.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Canoasian  Alps,  and  flowers  in  July 
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and  Angnst.  (Syns.,  E.  asplenifolium  and  E. 
glaucum.) 

E.  Lasseauxi. — This  belongs  to  the  Screw  Pine 
section,  and  differs  but  little  from  pandanifolium 
in  foliage  or  habit  of  growth.  It  may  be  readily 
distinguished,  however,  as  it  is  more  upright,  the 
leaves  having  a  glaucous  tint  underneath,  and  the 
flowers  are  whitish,  instead  of  having  a  violet  hue. 
It  grows  from  8  feet  to  10  feet  high,  and  may  be 
used  for  much  the  same  purposes  as  that  men- 
tioned above.  It  may  be  readily  increased  by  off- 
sets, which  root  freely  in  small  pots.  Seeds  of  it, 
too,  introduced  from  the  Continent  may  be  had  in 
the  trade.  It  flowers  from  July  until  September 
or  October,  and  is  a  native  of  South  Brazil. 

E.  Leavenwoethi. — This  a  native  of  Texas. 
It  is  a  strikingly  interesting,  comparatively  new 
annual  species.  It  grows  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in 
height  and  produces  upright  fluted  stems,  branched 
from  above  the   middle  into  large  umbels;  the 


are  roundish,  thorny,  and  of  a  beautiful  white 
glaucous  colour,  as  are  also  the  stems  and  the  in- 
volucres.    It  flowers  from  July  to  September. 

E.  Olivebianum. — This,  although  probably 
grown  on  the  Continent,  does  not  with  us  seem  to 
have  been  distinguished  from  E.  alpinnm  or  E. 
amethystinum  until  brought  under  notice  by  Mr. 
Wolley  Dod  last  year.  The  plant  represented 
in  the  annexed  plate  was  received  from  some  nur- 
sery as  E.  amethystinum,  but  not  corresponding 
with  the  Kew  plant  bearing  that  name,  a  speci- 
men was  sent  to  the  herbarium,  and  was  found  to 
be  identical  with  the  plant  described  and  figured 
by  Laroch  as  E.  Oliverianum.  As  will  be  seen,  it 
is  nearly  allied  to  E.  alpinum.  The  characters 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  are,  however,  con- 
stant ;  the  principal  differences  are  the  much  less 
cordate  based  lower  leaves,  stem  leaves  more  dis- 
sected, the  involucre  larger,  more  rigid,  and  armed 
with  longer  spines,  and  the  altogether  more  ro- 


partial  to  exposed  positions,  where  it  thrives 
better,  and  produces  higher  coloured  flowers  than 
in  places  more  sheltered.  It  rarely  grows  more 
than  a  foot  high,  and  is  furnished  with  thick 
sparsely  branched  stems,  supporting  heads  of 
charmingly  coloured  flowers  that  in  poor  soils  are 
often  pale  or  nearly  white.  The  radical  leaves 
are  divided  from  three  to  five  times,  the  lobes 
being  deeply  toothed  or  forked.  The  involucre 
at  the  base  of  the  flowers  consists  of  nine  or  ten 
very  stiff  pinnated  leaves  a  little  longer  than  the 
flower-head.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Dauphiny, 
Provence,  and  flowers  in  July  and  August.  (Syn., 
E.  pallescens.) 

Amongst  others  in  cultivation  may  be  men- 
tioned E.  ccrniculatum,  the  Horned  Eryngo,  odo- 
ratum  of  gardens,  because  of  its  sweet  scented 
flowers,  an  almost  unique  property  in  this  genus. 
This  species  is  more  curious  than  pretty,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  an  elongated  pilcaj  produced  about 
2  inches  beyond  the  globular  flower-head.  It 
seems  to  thrive  oest  in  wet  or  boggy  places.  E. 
aquaticum,  also  called  E.  yuccEefolium,  is  a  good 
plant  for  partial  shady  spots.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  produces  pale  bluish  flowers  from  July 
to  September.  E.  serra  is  a  very  ornamental 
species,  quite  worthy  of  extended  cultivation,  its 
large  rosettes  of  Agave-like  foliage  being  very 
striking.  E.  dichotomum  has  pretty  steel-blue 
flowerswith  spiny  involucre  of  the  same  colour. 
E.  Carrierei  is  a  very  fine  and  effective  species 
allied  to  E.  ebnrneum,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  E.  platyphyllum,  E.  Anderson!,  paniculatum, 
planum,  campestre,  and  others.  D.  K. 


flower-heads  are  conical,  and  about  2  inches  long, 
green  \vhen  young,  but  afterwards  they  assume 
a  rich  viplet  colour,  as  do  also  the  involucre  leaves 
and  part  of  the  stems  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  about 
8  inches  long,  palmately  divided,  and  sparsely 
toothed.  To  ensure  strong  plants  the  seeds  should 
be  sown  early  in  pots  and  placed  in  a  heated  frame ; 
when  ready  to  handle,  they  may  be  pricked  into 
boxes  or  potted  into  2i-inch  pots,  the  latter  being 
preferable,  as  then  no  check  is  experienced.  Its 
ornamental  flower-ijeads  keep  their  colour  a  con- 
siderable time  after  being  cut.  It  flowers  in 
September  and  October. 

E.  MARiTiMUM. — This,  one  of  our  most  common 
seaside  plants,  is  a  striking  example  of  the  way 
in  which,  native  flowers  are  neglected.  They  are 
passed  by  unheeded  or  are  ruthlessly  thrown  aside, 
preference  being  given  toexotics  in  many  instances 
less  ornamental.  E.  maritimum,  though  always 
found  growing  in  sand,  will  thrive  under  other  con- 
ditions, a  good  substitute  being  stiff  loam  with  a 
dressing  of  riversand on  the  surface.  To  show  itself 
off  to  advantage  itshould  be  grown  in  quantity  and 
in  a  position  that  can  be  overlooked.    The  leaves 


bust  habit.  It  seems  to  thrive  well  in  a  stiffish 
soil,  delighting  in  plenty  of  sunshine,  and  it 
flowers  from  July  until  September.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Levant. 

E.  PANDANIFOLIUM  (the  Screw  Pine-leaved 
Eryngo). — This,  associated  with  E.  giganteum, 
makes  a  very  ornamental  group  on  lawns,  &c.  It 
has  a  noble  habit,  and  the  branched  stems  rising 
10  feet  or  12  feet  high,  with  hedgehog-like  masses 
of  flowers  on  their  summits,  have  a  stately  appear- 
ance. It  may  be  grown  for  the  sake  of  its  fine 
Pine-apple-like  foliage  alone,  pinching  out  the 
flower  shoots  as  they  appear.  If  in  a  border  it 
should  be  planted  near  the  front.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  perfectly  hardy,  and  is  always  most 
satisfactory  in  pots  plunged  out  in  spring  and 
lifted  in  autumn.  The  lower  leaves,  which  are 
in  tufts,  are  spiny  and  toothed,  with  prominent 
parallel  nerves.  The  flowers,  which  are  in  bunches, 
are  egg-shaped  and  of  a  whitish  green  colour.  It 
is  a  native  of  llrazil,  and  flowers  in  August  and 
September. 

E.  SPINA-ALBA. — This  is  a  charming  little  plant 
well  suited  for  culture  on  the  rockery.    It  seems 


Kitchen   Garden. 

ASPAKACtDS  culture  in  FRANCE. 

Is  1878  M.  Lesluin,  of  Jlontmaoy,  a  little  village 
situate  in  the  valley  of  the  Oise,  and  six  miles 
from  Compit'gne,  conceived  the  idea  of  planting 
with  Asparagus  some  land  belonging  to  him,  and 
which  was  of  such  anature  as  to  render  it  worthless 
for  Corn  and  Grass.  This  idea  occurred  through 
seeing  the  method  of  culture  followed  in  the 
famous  Asparagus-growing  district  of  Argenteuil, 
and  which  M.  Lesluin  thought  there  should  be  no 
great  difliculty  in  imitating.  He  accordingly  set 
to  work,  and  commenced  by  deeply  ploughing 
eight  acres  of  ground,  giving  it  a  good  dressing  of 
manure,  setting  out  the  plants  about  3  feet  apart 
each  way,  no  crop  of  any  kind  being  put  between 
them.  Thus  the  plantations  were  made  on  the 
level  ground  in  the  manner  so  often  recommended 
in  The  Garden.  Every  year  the  plants  are  well 
manured,  this  operation  taking  place  any  time 
from  November  to  January.  In  the  begiiming 
ordinary  manure  was  used  ;  now  a  special  manure 
manufactured  on  the  place  has  replaced  it.  This 
has  for  basis  the  blood  of  the  slaughter-houses  o£ 
Compii)gne,  and  which,  by  chemical  treatment, 
can  be  removed  in  a  solid  state.  Mixed  with 
the  fine  material  from  a  chalk  pit,  salt,  and 
ordinary  superphosphate,  it  forms  a  fat  manure, 
rich  in  potash  and  azote,  light  in  carriage,  and 
having  a  most  quickening  effect  in  the  spring.  In 
applying  the  manure,  two-thirds  are  spread  on 
before  the  crowns  are  unearthed,  thus  mixing  it 
with  the  soil,  the  remainder  being  put  directly 
over  the  roots  of  the  plants.  About  0000  pounds 
are  used  to  two  acres  of  ground.  In  January  the 
soil  is  lightly  forked  over,  earthing  up  taking 
place  from  the  15th  to  the  30th  of  March,  the  old 
stalks  being  left  to  mark  the  stools  until  that 
time. 

Gathering  commences  the  end  of  March  or  in 
the  beginning  of  April.  After  the  end  of  May 
two  or  three  stems  are  allowed  to  run  up  from 
each  stool  and  one  from  time  to  time  until  th.e 
20th  of  June,  so  that  at  that  time  every  plant  has 
from  six  to  eight  stems,  with  plenty  of  room  be- 
tween them  and  of  average  strength.  It  is  owing 
to  this  method  that  the  plantations  exhibit  great 
regularity  as  well  as  luxuriance  of  growth.  Every- 
thing is  done  by  hand  ;  the  plough  and  the  harrow 
are  never  used,  and  the  gathering  is  performed 
without    instruments,  which,    as    some    twenty 
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hands  are  employed  in  fnll  season,  would  in  all 
probability  be  the  means  of  causing  some  injury 
to  the  plants.  As  regards  disposing  of  the  produce, 
M.  Leslnin  seems  to  have  struck  out  a  line  for 
himself;  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Paris  salesmen  or  middlemen  of  any  kind,  but 
contracts  with  greengrocers,  fruiterers,  and  others 
in  the  towns  of  the  north  of  France  and  of  Bel- 
gium to  supply  them  with  certain  quantities  at 
&xed  rates  during  the  season.  It  would  be  good 
if  our  own  market  growers  could  follow  a  similar 
course,  for  until  they  can  place  themselves  more 
direct  in  communication  with  the  consumer  there 
seems  to  be  but  little  chance  of  their  reaping  a 
proper  reward  for  their  outlay,  or  of  the  working 
classes  profiling  by  a  plentiful  season.  The  only 
serious  drawback  is  having  some  produce  left  on 
hand  in  a  time  of  great  plenty,  but  in  M.  Lesluin's 
case  this  is  guarded  against  by  contracting  with 
a  canning  factory  to  take  all  surplus  produce  at  a 
fixed  rate,  so  that  loss  from  this  cause  is  guarded 
against.  From  fifty  to  sixty  hands  are  employed 
on  this  Asparagus  farm  in  spring,  and  these  are 
all  boarded  and  lodged  on  the  place.  Gathering 
is  done  every  day,  but  on  alternate  days  the  largest 
amount  is  gathered,  the  average  yield  being  from 
800  to  1000  bundles  about  3  lbs.  in  weight  from 
12  acres  now  in  bearing.  As  soon  as  gathered  the 
stalks  are  placed  in  large  square  boxes  containing 
from  80  to  100  lbs.,  and  are  taken  away  to  an  under- 
ground room  perfectly  lighted  and  fitted  up  for  tying 
up  and  packing.  The  stalks  are  separated  into  two 
classes,  the  larger  ones  being  used  for  the  outside, 
the  smaller  for  filling  up  the  bundles  All  that  is 
not  tied  up  is  left  in  the  baskets,  so  as  to  keep  it  in 
a  fresh  condition.  Square  baskets  containing  from 
six  to  thirty  bunches  are  used  for  sending  the  pro- 
duce away,  each  bundle  being  wrapped  up  in  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  separated  from  its  neighbours 
by  Barley  or  Oat  straw.  According  to  M.  Leslnin, 
the  first  cost  of  planting  and  attending  to  the 
plants  during  the  first  four  years  until  they  came 
into  bearing  was  £iO  per  hectare  (a  little  over 
2  acres),  manui-ing,  moulding  up,  gathering,  pack- 
ing, and  other  expenses  bringing  the  total  up  to 
£53  per  hectare. 

The  average  takings  per  hectare  have 
amounted  to  i'128  yearly  during  the  last  three 
years,  thus  giving  a  profit  of  about  JJSO  annually 
on  about  2  acres  of  ground,  a  profit  which  many 
mar.5et  gardeners  in  this  country  would  probably 
consider  very  satisfactory.  As  already  mentioned, 
the  land  on  which  this  Asparagus  is  grown  is  what 
would  be  considered  unfavourable  for  market  gar- 
dening operations.  M.  Birot,who  drew  up  the  report 
for  the  French  National  Horticultural  Society,  and 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  above  details,  states 
that  "  half  the  land  consists  of  black  rather  moist 
sand,  the  remainder  of  sand  of  a  drier  and  poorer 
description."  This  is  instructive,  as  it  shows  that 
naturally  rich  ground  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
the  profitable  growth  of  Asparagus.  When  we  are 
shown  that  land  so  poor  as  to  be  the  despair  of 
the  agriculturist  can  be  made  to  return  £iO 
per  acre  profit  by  devoting  it  to  Asparagus,  there 
seems  reason  to  hope  that  in  time  something  pro- 
fitable will  be  found  to  occupy  land  in  this  country, 
which  either  lies  quite  neglected  or  cannot  be 
made  to  pay  expenses.  It  is  certain  that  there  is 
a  large  extent  of  land  in  this  country  of  a  similar 
description  to  that  which  has  formed  the  subject 
of  M.  Lesluin's  experiment,  the  result  of  which 
cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  highly  success- 
ful, and  on  which  Asparagus  might  be  profitably 
grown.  I  believeittobeafact  that  in  those  districts 
where  Asparagus  culture  has  developed  into  some- 
thing of  an  industry  the  natural  staple  is  light,  in 
many  Instances  approaching  sand.  If  I  am  rightly 
informed,  the  Colchester  Asparagus  is  grown  on 
very  light  land,  and  I  know  that  the  soil  around 
Ulm,  in  Wurtemburg,  is  of  that  description.  The 
.  Ulm  Asparagus  has  about  the  same  reputation  in 
Germany  as  that  of  Argenteuil  in  France.  This 
need  not  cause  surprise,  seeing  that  the  natural 
habitat  of  the  Asparagus  is  on  the  sandy  seashore. 
Another  thing  seems  certain,  i  e.,  that  the  old 
system  of  growing  Asparagus  on  raised  beds  must 
give  place  to  a  more  simple  and  consequently  in- 
expensive   method.     In    M.    Lesluin's  case  the  I 


foundation  of  success  is  undoubtedly  a  thoroughly 
stirred  soil,  which  itself  is  of  a  nature  to  cause 
rapid  root  formation  when  properly  enriched,  and 
in  which  the  roots  are  never  likely  to  sustain  in- 
jury from  excess  of  moisture.  Byi'LBET. 


BOTTOM-HEAT  FOR  CUCUMBERS. 
The  purely  artificial  character  of  the  climate  pro- 
duced in  our  forcing  houses  by  means  of  fire-heat 
and  the  consequent  need  of  a  constant  supply  of 
atmospheric  moisture  to  neutralise  its  arid  ten- 
dencies in  order  to  ensure  something  like  natural 
conditions  is  perhaps  a  little  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
All  who  have  charge  of  such  houses  know  that 
close  attention  to  what  is  called  damping  down, 
or  sprinkling  periodically  paths  and  surfaces  in 
warm  houses  with  water,  contributes  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  plants 
grown  in  them,  and  no  plant  is  more  benefited  by 
that  attention  than  the  Cucumber,  while  none  will 
sooner  suffer  from  any  continued  neglect  of  this 
particular  item  of  cultivation.     Drought,  either  at 
the  roots  or  in  the  air,  and  too  high  night  tem- 
peratures are  the  two  chief  predisposing  causes 
which  render  the  Cucumber  an  easy  prey  to  its 
most  troublesome  and  mischievous  insect  enemy, 
red     spider.      We    used     to    find    it     difficult, 
even    with    careful     attention,    to    escape    red 
spider  in  houses  where  Cucumbers  were  grown 
continually  till  means   were  taken  to  increase 
and    sustain     a     regular    supply    of    moisture 
at  all  times  in  the  air.    One  side  of  the  house  is 
bottom-heated   by  means  of  a  cemented    slate 
water  chamber,  through  which  passes  a  flow  and 
return  4|V-inch  hot- water  pipe,  the  heat  being  regu- 
lated at  will  by  a  valve.    Over  holes  drilled  in  the 
covering  slates  of  this  tank  3-inch  drain  pipes  are 
fixed  vertically  at  intervals,  these  being  cemented 
against  the   15-inch  high  retaining  wall  for  the 
soil  bed,  which  is  built  on  the  top  of  the  tank. 
Under  this  arrangement  there  is  a  constant  escape 
of  warm  vapour  off  the  gently-heated  water  from 
some  of  these  pipes,  the  number  of  which  has 
been  increased  with  advantage.    Since  we  have 
practised  the  plan  of  replenishing  this  underneath 
tank  partly  with  liquid  manure,  as  well  as  keeping 
the  movable  cast  iron  evaporating  troughs  placed 
on  the  pipes  in  the  body  cf  the  house  always  filled 
with  the  same,  there  has  been  complete  immunity 
from  red  spider.      Now  that  is  a  point  worth 
gaining,  and  something  to  be  thankful  for.     The 
manure  water  used  is  that  made  from  soot  and 
sheep's  droppings,  of  which  a  continuous  supply 
is  always  kept   brewing  for  this  and  other  water- 
ing purposes,  and  no  doubt  the  Cucumbers  derive 
invigorating   benefit  from   its   effects.     There   is 
thus  maintained  a  necessary  degree  of  humidity  in 
the  house,  corresponding  with  the  amount  of  heat 
in  the  pipes  ;  excessive  transpiration  at  night  and 
its  weakening   results   are   avoided  ;  besides,  the 
nutritive    properties  of    the   stimulating    liquid 
gradually  evaporating  into  the  air  of  the  house 
present  an  ever-present  element  of  atmospheric 
food  which  we  believe  the  Cucumber  capable  of 
absorbing  by   means   of   its    leaves.     Experience 
leads   me  to  think  that  the   method   of   bottom 
heating  here  described  is  the  best  for  all-the-year- 
round  Cucumbers  in  houses  ;  the  expense  of  first 
construction  is   heavy,  but  the  after  advantages 
with  a  minimum  of  trouble  are  many.    A  moist, 
genial,  steady  heat,  alterable  by  the  touch  of  a 
valve,  can  at  all  times  be  assured,  while  the  em- 
ployment of  liquid  manure  in  moderation  compen- 
sates for  the  advantages  arising  from  fermenting 
material  often  renewed,  with  its  attendant  litter 
and  inconvenience.  A.  Mooee. 

Cranmore. 


Green  Marrow  is,  I  think,  not  sufiiciently  near  it 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  selection  from  it.  I 
think  that  most  of  the  varieties  of  Peas  that  used 
to  be  represented  as  selections  from  well-known 
sorts  must  have  been  the  result  of  accidental 
crosses,  and  not  of  simple  deviation  from  the  va- 
riety amongst  which  their  appearance  happened 
to  be  noticed.  As  to  the  merits  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
there  is  not  much  room  for  difference  of  opinion, 
except  with  the  few  who  do  not  like  sweet-tasted 
Peas.— T.  B. 

Prolific  Mushroom  spawn.— We  have 
had  some  very  large  and  fine  clumps  of  Jlush- 
rooms  this  year.  One  measured  42  inches  in  cir- 
cumference and  others  from  24  inches  to  36 
inches,  each  clump  consisting  of  from  thirty  to 
forty-five  good-sized  Mushrooms.  The  best  indivi- 
dual Mushroom  weighed  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and 
measured  6  inches  in  diameter.  In  this  particular 
instance  the  bed  was  made  in  a  cold  shed  last 
November,  and  we  always  make  such  beds  deeper 
than  those  made  in  a  heated  house.  We  always 
put  the  spawn  in  with  a  small  hand-fork  about  a 
foot  apart,  and  2  inches  or  3  inches  under  the 
manure,  using  pieces  about  1^  inches  square.  We 
make  all  solid  and  soil  and  beat  down  at  the  same 
time.  The  bed  should  be  left  uncovered  for  a 
day  or  two  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  testing  the 
heat,  which  should  be  about  90°,  and  if  likely  to 
fall  under  that  point  cover  up  with  a  good  thick- 
ness of  clean  straw.  The  bed  in  question  was 
spawned  in  the  end  of  November,  and  we  com- 
menced to  gather  Mushrooms  in  January,  and  up 
to  the  present  time  have  had  an  excellent  crop. — 
N.  F.  Fuller,  Idsn-orth,  Horndean. 


Pea  Ne  Plus  Ultra.— I  think  "  R.  D."  is 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 
Jeye's  Conqueror  are  synonymous.  I  grew  the  latter 
for  several  years  ;  it  is  more  like  British  Queen 
in  both  growth  and  general  appearance  than  any 
other  variety  that  occurs  to  me.  It  is  a  strong, 
tall  grower,  a  good  cropper,  good  in  flavour,  and 


altogether  a  first-class  Pea,  but  not  quite  so  sugary 

as  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  which  latter,  although  some- 1  impressions  from 

thing  in  the  way  of  the  good  old  Knight's  Tall  I  doubtedly  with  age,  and  the  first  signs  of"it  are 


GOOD  MUSHROOMS  V.  POOR  ONES. 
I  READ  in  The   Garden  (p.  213)  that  not  near 
enough  attention  is  paid  to  "  the  great  difference 
that  exists,  when   Mushrooms  come  to  be  eaten, 
between  big,  well-grown  examples  and  such  as 
are  poor  and  puny,  or  in  the  intermediate  condi- 
tion between  the  two  extremes.     There  are  few 
things  in  the  way  of  esculents  that  exhibit  greater 
difference  than  Mushrooms  when  in  the  opposite 
conditions  named."     It  is  admitted  that  the  kind 
of  compost  and  situation  in  which  Mushrooms  grow 
affects  their  wholesomeness,  but  between  big  Mush- 
rooms and  small  Mushrooms  and  thin  Mushrooms 
and  fat  Mushrooms,  which  is  just  another  way  of 
expressing  the  same  thing,  there  is  no  greater  dif- 
ference than  there  is  between  big  Potatoes  and 
little  ones  from  the  same  root  or  between  a  big 
Melon  or  a  little  on  3  or  any  other  fruit  under  equal 
conditions.     "  T.  B."  talks  about  Mushrooms  "  in 
the  poor  and  leathery  "  state  sometimes  met  with, 
but  he  never  saw  a  fresh   Mushroom  that  was 
leathery,  nor  never  will.      Leathery  Mushrooms 
are   those  which    have    stood  too   long  on   the 
bed  and  which   are  sold   in    shops  a  week  old 
or  more  and  have  no  more  resemblance  to  a  fresh 
Mushroom  than  a  withered  Raisin  has  to  a  Grape. 
I   have  tasted  Mushrooms  cooked  in  all  ways  by 
the  best  cooks,  and  I  have  cooked  them  myself 
in  various  ways,  but  between  a  thin  Mushroom 
and  a  fat  one  I  must  say  I  never  could  tell  the 
difference.     Sure  I  am  no  one  can  detect  any  dif- 
ference in  taste,  flavour,  or  agreeableness  to  the 
palate  between  a  thick  and  a  thin    Mushroom, 
always  provided  they  are  gathered  fresh.     That  a 
Mushroom  may,  and  probably  does,  alter  in  taste 
and  texture  when  it  reaches  maturity,  and  gets 
black  and  discoloured  on  the  top  and  in  the  gills, 
I  will  not  deny,  but  that  the  difference  is  in  the 
direction    of    improvement   under   such    circum- 
stances, I  do  not  believe.     "  T.  B."  speaks  of  Mush- 
rooms of  leathery  texture  as  "  produced  by  beds 
that  are  too  dry."    Now,  everyone  knows  that 
Mushrooms  never  make  their  appearance  under 
such   conditions  at  all,  while   they  go  off  under 
opposite  conditions.      "  T.   B."  says   Mushrooms 
are  best  when  "  they  have  opened  out  flat,  and 
the  gills  have  begun  to  assume  their  dark  colour," 
which  explains  the  "  leathery  texture  "  to  which 
he  has  been  accustomed.    It  is  shop  Mushrooms 
about  which  he  writes  evidently  and  takes  his 
Old  Mushrooms  get  tough  un- 
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the  dark  colour  of  the  gills  and  the  fiat  tops.  The 
French  seem  to  know  when  to  gather  Mushrooms 
better  than  we  do,  and  one  thing  which  anyone 
may  notice  in  the  heaps  that  lill  the  stalls  at  the 
Halles  Centrales  is  that  none  of  the  Mushrooms 
are  fully  expanded,  but  that  all  have  turned-down 
caps  or  are  in  the  button  stage.  The  reason  of 
that  probably  is  that  they  are  deemed  best  in 
that  condition ;  and  I  notice  in  the  article  on 
^Inshrooms  in  the  "  Parks  and  Gardens  of  Paris  '' 
it  is  stated  that  the  small  button  Mushroom 
"  whose  cap  is  from  J-inch  to  1  J-inch  diameter  is 
greatly  esteemed  and  always  eaten  whole ; " 
while  as  regards  the  large  grey  Mushroom,  al- 
though "  the  flesh  is  very  firm,  remarkably  white, 
and  emits  a  rich  odour,  it,  in  spite  of  these  good 
qualities,  is  less  sought  after  than  the  others." 

J.  S.  W. 


Indoor    Garden. 


without  drooping  or  showing  signs  of  distress,  air 
should  be  given  ;  and  if  any  are  wanted  in  early, 
the  more  forward  amongst  them  may  be  placed 
in  a  light  house,  where  they  can  have  a  little  heat 
to  hasten  tlie  colouring.  If  Solanums  are  to  be 
raised  from  seed,  it  should  be  sown  now,  and  the 
plants  nursed  on  in  heat  so  as  to  get  them  as 
forward  as  possible  for  planting  oat.  Valuable 
as  one-year-old  Solanums  are,  those  of  greater 
age  are  much  more  so,  as  they  not  only  make 
finer  specimens,  but  they  fruit  with  greater  free- 
dom ;  and  the  way  to  get  them  to  do  this  is  to 
cut  back  and  thin  out  the  branches  as  soon  as  the 
berries  begin  to  fall  or  become  shabby,  after 
which  they  should  be  placed  in  a  gentle,  moist 
heat  to  assist  them  in  breaking.  As  soon  as  they 
have  started,  they  will  be  quite  ready  for  partially 
shaking  out  of  the  old  ball,  and  re-potting  or 
planting  out  in  the  open.  Solanums  are  not  par- 
ticular as  to  soil,  but  good,  rich  fibry  loam,  with  a 
littie  leaf-mould  and  sand,   suits   them  best ;  if 


IMPATIENS  JERDONLE. 
To  grow  this  plant  well  it  must  be  treated  in  a 
manner  very  different  from  what  suits  the  now 
popular  Zanzibar  Balsam  (I.  Sultani)  and  the 
several  other  species  of  Impatiens  which  require 
to  be  grown  indoors.  I.  Jerdonise  is  a  dwarf  plant 
by  the  side  of  the  majority  of  Balsams,  as  its 
stems  are  never  more  than  half-a-foot  high,  though 
when  happily  situated  it  forms  a  cluster  of  such 
stems.  These  are  thick  and  succulent,  no  doubt 
as  a  provision  against  a  lengthened  period  of 
drought,  which  this  plant,  when  wild  on  the  In- 
dian hills,  has  to  undergo,  and  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  subject  this  species  to  when  under  culti- 
vation. The  stored-up  vitality  in  these  stems 
enables  them  to  bear  with  impunity  the  total 
absence  of  moisture,  and  they  aie  thus  fitted  to 
bear  transport  in  a  small  box  by  post  to  the  most 
distant  countries.  A  match-box  containing  half- 
a-dozen  stems  of  this  Impatiens  was  received  at. 
Kew  last  year,  every  one  of  which  grew    and 


BERRY-BEARING  SOLANUMS. 
Of  late  years  berry-bearing  plants  have  become 
very  popular  for  indoor  decoration,  and  deservedly 
so,  as  they  withstand  the  atmosphere  of  dwelling- 
houses  well,  and  remain  in  beauty  much  longer 
than  flowering  plants.      They   have  also    other 
advantages — they  are  easy  to  grow,  and  quickly 
get  into  a  fruit-bearing  size.    Among  the  best  is 
Solanum  capsicastrum,  especially  the  kind  known 
as  Weatherill's    hybrid,  which   is  much  finer  in 
berry  and  of  better  habit  than  the  original  form, 
although  the  hybrids  vary  considerably,  and  re- 
quire frequent  selecting  to  keep  up  a  good  strain 
and  obtain  improved  kinds.     The  latter  can  only 
be  done  by  propagating  from  seed  saved  from  the 
best  sorts  ;  and,  if  this  is  carried  out  annually,  a 
type  far  in  advance  of  many  now  grown  may  be 
had.     In  making  choice  of  plants  from  which  to 
gather  seed,  the  thing  is  to  pick  those  that  have 
the  biggest  and  highest  coloured  berries,  and  such 
as  bear  them  most  freely,  as  well  as  being  dwarf 
and  compact  in  growth  :  and  the  same  remarks 
hold  good  if    the    stock  is  to  be  increased  by 
cuttings.     These  cannot  well  be  struck  too  soon, 
as  the  earlier  they  are  put  in  the  better  chance 
will  the  plants  have  to  grow  and  become  well 
fruited  and  coloured.     The  way  to  get  good  cut- 
tings is  to  put  a  plant  or  two  in  heat,  when  the 
young  shoots,  after  starting,  should  be  taken  off 
and  have  just  the  lower  leaves  trimmed  away,  and 
then  inserted  in  sharp,  sandy  soil  put  into  small 
pots.     If  these  are  placed  under  a  bell-glass  or 
handlight,  where  they  can  get  a  brisk,  moist  heat, 
they  will  soon  strike  and  become  ready  for  potting 
off,  which  should  be  done  singly  in  3-inch  pots, 
and  the  plants  should  be  again  placed  in  a  warm 
temperature  to  help  them  quickly  along.     As  soon 
as  they  have  become  established  it  will  be  time  to 
decide  whether  they  are  to   be   grown  as  bushes 
or  standards.     Those  intended  for  standards  will 
require  sticks,  to  which  they  should  be  tied  and 
trained   to   the   height  desired,  when  by  nipping 
out  the  tops  they  will  soon  burst  the  buds  imme- 
diately   below,    and    make    symmetrical    heads. 
Before  they  reach  this  latter  stage  the  plants  will 
require  more  pot  room,  and  should  be  shifted  into 
G-inch  or  S.Vinch  pots,  according  to  their  size  and 
strength:  then,  to  induce  them  to  bloom  freely 
and  set  plenty  of  berries,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  them  full  light  and  air  by  plunging  or  plant- 
ing them   out   in   the  open.     This  may  be  done 
during  the  first  week  of  June,  or  even  before,  as 
slight  frost  does   not   hurt   these   Solanums  ;  but 
whether  planted  out  or  plunged,  they  should  have 
a  warm,  sunny  spot,  and  be  well  attended  to  with 
water,  or  their  blossoms  will  fall,  and  the  plant.s 
become  infested  with  red  spider,  to  which,  in  hot, 
dry  summers,  they  are  particularly  subject.     To 
prevent  their  attacks,  syringing  late  in  the  after- 
noon or  during  the  evening  is  a  great  help,  and  it 
also  assists  in  setting  the  bloom.     If  planted  out, 
they  should  be  lifted,  with  good  balls,  at  the  end 
of  September,  and  carefully  potted,  and  then  set 
in  a  cold,  shady  pit  or  frame,  where  they  can  bo 
kept  close  for  a  time  and  damped  overhead,  so  as 
to  preserve  the  foliage  fresh  and  prevent  it  from 
As  soon  as  the  plants  will  hold  up 


potted  firmly  in  this  mixture  and  duly  attended  I  flowered,  and  it  was  from  one  of  these  that  the 
to,  they  are  sure  to  grow  well  and  bear  a  rich  crop  annexed  drawing  of  the  flowers  was  made.  By 
of  berries.  Solanums  are  very  subject  to  aphides,  i  the  end  of  November  the  Kew  plants  began 
especially  early  in  the  season,  when  making  their  to  show  signs  of  ripeness,  the  leaves  all  falling 
young,  tender  growth  and  setting  their  blossoms  ;  '  away  from  the  stems,  which  had  become  swollen 
and  it  is  only  by  timely  fumigation  that  they  can  '  and    purplish    coloured.     To    rest    these    plants 


Flowers  oJ  Impatiens  Jordonise  ;  colour  scarlet  and  yellow  (natural  size^ 


be  kept  clear  of  such  pests,  as  they  breed  at  a 
great  rate,  and  spread  quickly  over  the  shoots, 
which  they  soon  cripple.  S.  D. 


Gloxinias  from  seed. — Gloxinias  are 
always  welcome,  especially  the  erect-flowered 
kinds,  which  are  very  large  and  stand  boldly  up, 
showing  off  their  rich  colours  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. As  Gloxinias  are  tender,  the  seeds  must 
be  sown  in  heat,  the  way  to  get  them  to  germinate 
freely  being  to  cover  with  a  pane  of  glass  and 
keep  the  soil  moist.  When  the  plants  are  up  and 
large  enough  to  handle,  they  should  he  pricked  out 


through  the  winter,  they  were  removed  to  a  house 
in  which  young  succulents  are  grown,  the  atmo- 
sphere in  which  is  perfectly  dry  and  the  tempera- 
ture about  .5.">°.  Hung  up  close  to  the  glass  these 
plants  have  remained  quite  fresh, and  they  will  be 
allowed  to  remain  dormant  for  about  six  weeks 
longer  or  till  the  middle  of  April.  They  will  then 
be  potted  or  placed  in  baskets,  the  soil  used  for 
them  being  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  with 
plenty  of  silver  sand.  They  will  be  started  into 
growth  in  a  warm  moist  stove,  and  will  be  left  in 
such  until  they  show  for  flowering,  when  they  pre- 
fer a  lower  and  drier  temperature.  The  details  of 
cultivation  for  this  plant  are  not  without  import- 


in  pans,  filled  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  peat  I  ance,  as  it  has  frequently  been  imported  and  lost 


and  loam,  or  the  latter  and  leaf -mould  made  fine 
and  smooth  on  the  surface.  The  place  to  start 
and  grow  them  in  is  a  manure  bed  frame,  the  genial 
warmth  and  moist  atmosphere  from  which  will 
push  them  on  rapidly  ;  or  they  may  be  stood  on  a 
light  slielf  in  a  hothou.seor  stove,  where,  if  syringed 
occasionally,  they  will  be  found  to  do  well. 
Although  Gloxinias  require  a  moderately  high 
temperature  in  which  to  grow  them,  they  will 
stand  in  a  warm  greenhouse  after  they  come  into 
flower,  and,  if  kept  out  of  reach  of  draughts  when 
placed  in  such  structures,  they  last  a  long  time  in 
bloom.     S.  D. 

Prolific  Hyacinth.— I  have  a  Grand  Maltre  Hyacinth 
(^TOwing:  in  water)  which  has  thrown  up  ten  flower-spikes. 
They  are,  of  course,  somewhat  crowded,  but  the  effect, 
nevertheless,  is  very  fine.  The  bulb  was  a  very  large  one, 
but  such  a  prodigal  display  of  bloom  Is  siu-ely  unusual.— 
F.  T.  L. 


again  through  wrong  treatment,  its  being  an 
Impatiens  leading  to  the  belief  that  no  excep- 
tional course  would  be  required  for  its  successful 
management.  We  possess  many  larger  growing 
species  of  Impatiens,  and  also  many  with  larger 
flowers  than  this  little  species ;  but  not  one  of 
them  equals  it  in  prettinessof  colouring  -bright 
red,  with  a  band  of  yellow  round  the  neck  of  the 
"sabot" — nor  in  quaintnessof  form,  which  is  well 
shown  in  the  accompanying  woodcut.  We  may 
note  here  that  seeds  of  a  gigantic  white-flowered 
Impatiens  have  been  received  at  Kew  from  Tropi- 
cal Africa,  where  it  is  said  to  be  a  neighbour  of  I. 
Sultani  and  a  much  finer  plant.  B. 


Alpiula  alba  lineata. — This,  on  account  of 
its  ornamental  foliage  and  graceful  habit,  is  an 
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acquisition  to  the  plant  stove,  and  for  general 
decorative  purposes  I  know  of  no  plant  more  use- 
ful. It  is  propagated  by  dividing  its  stems,  whicli 
are  thrown  up  from  the  underground  rhizomes  in 
abundance.  The  leaves  are  lance-shaped,  and 
pale  green  striped  with  creamy  white.  Young 
plants  of  it  should  he  placed  in  bottom  heat  until 
they  have  become  established.  I  find  that  it  is 
best  to  grow  them  in  comparatively  small  pots,  as 
they  retain  their  variegation  better  than  they 
otherwise  would  do ;  8-inch  pots  will  be  suffi- 
ciently large  for  a  plant  3  feet  high  and  nearly  as 
much  through.  The  soil  in  which  it  is  grown 
should  consist  of  three  parts  turfy  loam,  one  part 
rotten  manure,  and  a  little  sand.  The  pots  should 
be  well  drained,  as  the  plants  are  great  lovers  of 
water.— C.  H.  H. 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  MAE.  17, 1885. 

Maech  11. 
Fine,  but  bitterly  cold,  which  reminded  us  of 
the  advanced  state  of  Apricot  and  Peach  blossoms, 
as  both  are  very  nearly  opening,  and  as  yet  the 
protectors  had  not  been  put  in  working  order. 
They  are  fised  to  a  permanent  frame-work, 
roll  tightly  up  under  the  wall  coping,  and  are 
worked  exactly  as  are  roller  window-blinds,  and 
all  that  needed  to  be  done  was  to  replace  some 
of  the  lines  with  new  cord,  which  has  now  been 
done.  We  have  given  over  attempting  to  protect 
trees  in  the  open  borders  with  netting,  and  hay 
or  strawbands  fastened  to  long  poles,  for  the 
injury,  through  lashings  by  wind,  fixing  poles, 
trampling,  and  darkness  caused  by  the  covering, 
does  quite  as  much  harm  as  do  a  few  degrees 
of  frost ;  circumstances  are  different  with  trees 
on  walls,  as  by  laying  a  few  poles  slantwise,  and 
fastening  a  double  ply  of  Strawberry  netting  on 
the  wall  coping  with  a  few  nails,  and  tying  the 
netting  to  the  bottoms  of  poles,  a  really  good  pro- 
tector is  assured.  This  is  the  kind  of  protector 
we  apply  to  Pears,  Cherries,  and  Plums  on  walls. 
Finished  pruning  Roses.  Trenching  vacant  beds  on 
terrace  garden,  and  began  to  plant  edgings  of  Her- 
niaria  glabra.  We  use  this  plant  only  for  all  upright 
ed^intjj  wiich  are  made  some  1  inches  high,  taking 
two  lines  of  plants  that  are  dibbled  in  2  inches  apart. 
If  the  pieces  are  well  fastened  they  quickly  take 
root,  and  make  a  good  edging  in  about  a  month's 
time.  House  work  has  been  potting  a  few  Pine 
suckers  taken  from  the  latest  fruiters.  I  find  that 
a  more  constant  succession  of  fruit  is  maintained 
by  potting  on  a  few  suckers  at  intervals  of  a  few 
weeks  rather  than  by  taking  a  number  off  at  one 
time  and  at  longer  intervals.  They  are  plunged 
in  a  bottom-heat  of  85°,  and  the  soil  being  moist 
no  water  will  be  given  them  till  rooted.  Sowed 
Sunflower,  Perilla,  variegated  Maize,  and  Hemp. 
We  do  not  use  many  of  any  of  the  kinds,  but  a 
few  intermixed  with  rarer  plants  in  the  sub-tropi- 
cal garden  add  to  the  interest  of  the  whole.  Tied 
down  and  stopped  shoots  of  Muscat  Vines,  also  cut 
off  surplus  shows,  not  necessarily  leaving  the 
largest,  but  the  most  sturdy  and  compact.  I  am 
aware  that  usually  all  the  best  shows  are  left  till 
the  fruit  has  set,  and  I  was  going  to  say,  consequently 
it  does  not  set ;  anyhow  not  so  well  as  would 
have  been  the  case  had  half  the  shows  been 
cut  off.  During  the  prevalence  of  this  bitter 
north-east  wind  the  night  temperature  will  be  C5°, 
but  when  this  is  ended  70°  by  night  will  be  our 
minimum  till  after  the  fruit  has  set,  when  we  shall 
not  be  particular  to  a  few  degrees  either  way. 
Mahch  12. 
Being  very  fine  and  the  ground  in  good  order, 
every  available  hand  was  had  in  kitchen  garden. 
Planted  all  our  first  early  Potatoes.  Deep  drills 
20  inches  apart,  and  the  sets  14  inches  from  each 
other  and  these  filled  in  by  hand,  fully  describes 
our  mode  of  planting.  For  later  kinds  we  simply 
give  more  space,  but  these  will  not  be  planted  for 
another  fortnight.  Sowed  Intermediate  Carrot 
and  remainder  of  Onions  and  Parsnips ;  all  are 
sown  in  shallow  drills,  and  filled  in  with  the  finest 
soil  by  hand.  I  am  particular  to  name  this  way 
of  covering,  because  we  have  never  failed  in  hav- 
ing a  good  plant  since  adopting  it ;  but  frequently 


we  had  partial  failures  when  covering  was  done 
with  rakes,  the  reason,  as  I  think,  being  that  in- 
stead of  covering  the  seed  was  sometimes  raked 
quite  out,  or  at  any  rate  unevenly  covered.  Sowed 
succession  lots  of  Peas  and  planted  another  lot 
of  Broad  Beans  :  Cabbage,  Colewort,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Cauliflower,  and  early  Savoy  have  been 
sown  on  a  south  border  and  covered  over  with  net- 
ting. Lettuce  has  been  sown  on  a  border  where 
it  is  to  grow  permanently,  and  also  another 
lot  for  planting  out.  Single  rows  of  lladishes  and 
Spinach  have  been  sown  between  the  rows  of  Peas 
that  are  6  feet  apart,  and  they  will  both  be  used 
before  they  prove  of  any  detriment  to  the  Peas. 
Earthed  up  Peas  that  are  just  breaking  thraugh 
the  soil,  and  which  birds  had  begun  to  peck  ;  as 
they  get  older  they  are  less  tempted  to  meddle 
with  them,  and  therefore  this  early  earthing  fre- 
quently keeps  them  from  injury.  Sowed  a  few 
Turnips  ;  this  is  but  a  chance  crop,  as  it  is  more 
than  probable  they  will  run  to  seed  ;  still,  they 
do  sometimes  stand  when  sown  as  early  as  this, 
and  if  we  get  ever  so  few  the  extra  earliness  is 
worth  the  risk.  Planted  Vines — eight  Gros  Maroc 
and  seven  Madresfield  Court.  I  have  a  notion  that 
these  two  varieties  will  grow  well  together,  and 
come  in  at  the  same  season ;  neither  are  late 
kinds,  and  ought  never  to  have  been  classed  as 
such.  Madresfield  has  never  done  really  well  with 
us,  always  cracks  badly,  but  the  dry  warm  air 
necessary  to  colour  up  and  sweeten  Gros  Maroc 
will,  I  think,  tend  to  prevent  cracking  in  Madres- 
field, and  this  is  the  sole  reason  why  the  two  varie- 
ties have  been  given  a  house  to  themselves. 
Jladresfield  is  highly  prized  here,  and  that  is  why 
I  long  to  produce  it  in  as  fine  form  as  others  have 
done.  Potted  off  sundry  kinds  of  bedding  plants 
and  prepared  pit  for  planting  out  bedding  Pelar- 
goniums. Put  in  cuttings  of  Ageratum,  varie- 
gated Koniga,  and  kinds  of  variegated  Pelar- 
goniums, of  which  the  stock  is  still  short. 
Maech  13. 

Still  very  fine  ;  covered  up  all  Seakale  in  the 
open  ground  with  fine  coal  ashes,  raked  over 
Asparagus  plots,  and  gave  a  good  dressing  of 
soot,  hoed  deeply  between  the  rows  of  winter 
Spinach  and  late  Broccoli,  covered  over  the 
heads  of  liroccoli  that  are  ready  for  use  to  pro- 
tect them  from  frost,  there  being  8°  this  morning; 
all  the  covering  for  fruit  trees  has  been  applied. 
Making  up  and  planting  edgings  to  flower  beds, 
and  recommenced  shrub  pruning,  which  we  hope  to 
complete  in  a  day  or  two.  Indoor  work  has  been 
potting  tuberous  Begonias,  partial  disbudding  of 
second  Peaches,  further  pinching  and  tying  of 
shoots  of  early  Vines,  thinning  the  fruit  on  Straw- 
berry plants,  and  putting  the  forwardest  ones  in 
stronger  heat  to  maintain  a  regular  supply,  which 
is  now  expected  of  us  till  the  fruit  is  ripe  in 
the  open  air.  Not  having  convenience  for  forc- 
ing many  flowering  plants  and  required  supplies 
being  comparatively  large,  all  that  are  in  flower 
we  endeavour  to  keep  as  long  as  possible,  and, 
therefore,  Lily  of  Valley,  Deutzias,  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Spiraeas,  &c.,  soon  as  fully  developed  are 
taken  to  the  coolest  house  we  have,  and  other 
relays  of  them  are  placed  in  heat.  Cinerarias, 
Tree  Carnations,  Azaleas,  &c„  have  all  to  be  included 
in  this  plan  of  cool  place  treatment,  our  latest 
Peach  house  being  at  present  the  only  available 
place,  and  which  has  been  quite  filled  up  to- 
day, the  inside  border  having  previously  been  well 
watered. 

March  1-t. 

The  three  sunny  days  with  which  we  have  been 
favoured  this  week  has  perceptably  forced  into 
growth  spring  flowers,  and  protection  is  desirable 
where  it  can  be  conveniently  done.  Netting  or 
tiffany,  fixed  over  hooped  sticks,  effectually  screens 
from  harm  the  choicest  Tulips  and  Hyacinths. 
Primroses,  Daisies,  Violets,  Pansies,  and  hardy 
annuals  we  never  trouble  to  protect,  as  they 
quickly  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  most 
severe  frost  that  we  are  ever  likely  to  get 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  easterly  winds 
having  dried  up  the  soil,  all  parts  of  shrubbery 
and  herbaceous  borders  that  were  not  mulched 
have  been  pricked  over  with  forks  to  break  the 


soil  that  had  got  hard  on  the  surface  through  the 
heavy  rains.  This  loosening  will  not  only  prove 
beneficial  to  the  growth  of  the  plants,  but 
weeds  in  embryo  will  be  destroyed  at  the 
same  time.  Planting  edgings  of  Herniaria  and 
digging  and  manuring  the  beds.  Vegetable, 
or  leaf-soil,  for  the  most  part  is  the  kind  of 
manure  used.  Only  those  beds  intended  for  Violas, 
Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  and  subtropicals  are  given 
ordinary  stable  manure.  Swept  up  roads  and 
walks,  and  rolled  with  horse-roller  parts  of  lawn 
that  it  is  intended  to  mow  at  first  opportunity. 
The  usual  all-round  clean-up  in  and  about  the 
houses  on  Saturdays  we  never  shirk,  no  matter 
how  pressing  other  work  may  be,  and  to  persis- 
tency in  this  rule  must  be  ascribed  the  increased 
pleasure  that  one  always  feels  in  the  quiet  look 
round  of  Sunday.  Shades  of  our  Scotch  friends  ! 
No,  surely  they  cannot  think  this  enjoyable  walk 
round  on  Sunday  desecratory.  Put  in  more  Dahlia 
cuttings  and  shifted  from  propagating  pit  to  a 
cooler  house  those  alieady  struck ;  they  are  now  in 
2.J-inch  pots,  and  soon  as  a  bit  hardened  will  be 
potted  into  4-inch  pots,  which  will  serve  them  till 
planting-out  time.  Tied  up  Melons  and  watered 
them.  Having  a  good  command  of  bottom-heat, 
we  give  more  water  than  would  otherwise  be 
necessary,  though  at  no  period  of  growth  would  I 
like  to  have  the  soil  as  dry  as  some  cultivators 
practise  ;  good  foliage  and  healthy  growth  gene- 
rally, and  consequently  high  quality  of  fruit, 
can  only  be  had  by  giving  sufiicient  water  to  keep 
the  soil  moist,  but  not  wet.  Watered  Pines ; 
fruiters  are  given  clear  manure  water  every  time 
that  water  is  necessary,  and  it  is  never  given  at  a 
less  temperature  than  90°  to  plants  in  every  stage 
of  growth. 

March  1G. 
The  covering  up  of  Peaches  and  Apricots  is  now 
imperative.  There  was  a  sharp  hoar  frost  this 
morning,  and  the  mercury  sank  to  24° ;  and  as 
generally  happens  after  such  severity,  there  was 
bright  sunshine  all  day ;  consequently  we  kept  the 
trees  covered  the  whole  day,  and  shall  continue 
the  same  treatment  till  the  blossoms  are  fully  ex- 
panded in  hope  of  retarding  them  somewhat,  and 
even  when  they  are  open,  the  covering  will  not  be 
undone  till  the  sun  has  been  on  a  couple  of  hours 
or  so.  Did  more  cutting  of  Laurels,  Hollies,  and 
common  Rhododendrons  by  coach  roads  and  rough 
parts  of  pleasure  grounds,  where,  as  they  are  grow- 
ing under  the  shade  of  large  trees,  they  develop  a 
straggling  growth,  which,  if  not  cut  away,  the 
bottom  parts  of  plants  would  soon  get  bare  and  be 
useless  for  their  present  purpose,  which  is  to 
screen  walks  and  coach  roads  and  hide  from  view 
undesirable  spots  or  objects  that  would  otherwise 
mar  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  Planting  edg- 
ings of  flower-beds,  manuring  and  trenching 
them  ;  cut  Ivy  on  terrace  wall,  gave  a  top  dress- 
ing of  peat  and  leaf-soil  to  hybrid  varieties  of 
Rhododendrons  that  were  planted  last  year,  and 
which,  by  reason  of  the  drought,  did  very  badly. 
The  recent  heavy  rains  have  much  improved  their 
appearance,  and  the  additional  soil  and  slight 
fork-over  will  probably  end  in  renewed  vigour. 
Got  soil  in  for  another  batch  of  Melons,  and  as 
it  is  much  infested  with  wireworms  traps  are  set 
for  them  by  burying  pieces  of  Carrot  in  the  soil, 
which  they  quickly  find  out,  and  thus  we  can 
effect  a  riddance  of  them.  IMelons  and  Cucumbers 
in  a  young  state  they  eat  off  with  impunity,  but 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  they  never  injure  young 
A'ine  or  Peach  roots.  I  suppose  there  must  be 
something  about  these  that  is  distasteful  to  them, 
and  well  for  us  that  it  is  so,  as  all  our  loam  for 
fruit  growing  is  of  the  same  description.  Turned 
heat  on  Lady  Downes  and  late  Muscat  vineries, 
and  both  will  be  syringed  in  the  morning  and  early 
in  the  afternoon  till  the  shoots  are  a  couple  of 
inches  long.  The  temperature  of  both  on  cold 
nights  will  at  present  not  exceed  55°,  but  when 
warm,  60°  or  even  65*  will  not  be  thought  too 
much.  For  Vines  I  prefer  forcing  by  closing  up 
with  plenty  of  sunshine,  rather  than  extreme  firing, 
which  is  only  necessary  for  Muscats  when  in 
flower.  Put  in  another  batch  of  cuttings,  varie- 
gated Mesembryanthemum,  Coleus,  Heliotrope, 
and  Petunia  being  amongst  the  number. 
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March  17. 
Very  fine  weather  for  all  kinds  of  garden  opera- 
tions. Hoed  between  the  rows  of  spring  Cab- 
bages, late  Broccoli,  Kales,  Peas,  Rhubarb,  and 
Globe  Artichokes.  Planting  edgings  to  flower 
beds,  and  began  to  do  np  a  long  border,  that  is, 
planted  with  hardy  and  tender  plants  in  about 
equal  proportions.  All  tender  plants  were  of 
course  taken  up  in  autumn,  and  their  place  filled 
for  the  winter  with  turves  of  Heather  and  hardy 
Sedums.  These  temporary  plants  are  now  being 
cleared  away ;  small  shrubs,  Retinosporas,  and 
Capressus,  JSedums,  Herniaria,  &c.,  that  did  duty 
last  summer,  are  still  to  be  left,  and  the  vacant 
spots  are  having  part  of  the  old  soil  taken  away 
and  new  added,  in  which  tender  summer  bedding 
plants  are  to  be  grown.  Finished  top-dressing 
Rhododendrons,  suckers,  or  rather  shoots,  growing 
out  from  the  stocks  of  grafted  kinds  being  cleanly 
cut  off  before  new  soil  was  added.  Brilliant  sun- 
shine made  it  a  busy  day  in  the  houses  as  regards 
airing  and  watering.  Strawberries  required  to  be 
gone  over  twice.  A  thin  shading  of  tiffany  was 
also  applied  to  Smooth  Cayenne  Pines  for  the  first 
time  this  season.  This  variety  will  not  bear  bright 
sunshine  at  this  early  season,  and  especially 
fierceness  of  it  all  at  once  ;  as  the  plants  get  more 
inured  to  it,  a  few  hours'  sun  does  not  harm  them, 
though  at  no  period  do  they  relish  sunshine,  as  do 
all  other  v.rieties.  Planting  out  bedding  Pelar- 
goniums in  cold  pits.  Two-thirds  of  leaf  soil  and 
the  other  third  light  loam  ensure  the  plants 
transplanting  with  plenty  of  soil  attached.  A 
covering  of  double  mats,  or  a  single  ply  of  frigi- 
domo,  will  keep  them  from  injury  by  frost.  Dis- 
budded second  Peaches,  and  gave  the  border  a 
soaking  of  tepid  water.  Thinned  out  the  fruit  on 
all  Strawberry  plants  that  had  set  their  fruit,  and 
soon  as  this  is  done  the  plants  are  always  given 
more  warmth  and  moisture,  for  the  quicker  tlie 
fruit  can  be  made  to  swell  the  larger  it  will  be, 
but  as  colouring  begins,  then  is  the  time  to  let 
them  have  their  own  pace.  Examined  Grapes  in 
bottles  to  remove  decayed  berries,  and  filled  up 
with  water  such  bottles  as  needed  it.      Hajjts. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GL.4SS. 

Chereies. — The  most  gentle  fire  heat  must  be 
now  at  command  to  dispel  damp  and  to  keep  the 
air  dry  and  constantly  moving.  If  plenty  of  time 
has  been  allowed  for  the  perfect  formation  of  all 
the  delicate  organs,  the  flowers  will  open  fresh  and 
strong,  and  when  pollen  begins  to  fly  off  in  golden 
clouds,  the  camels-hair  brush  passed  over  them  at 
the  hottest  part  of  each  fine  day  will  soon  secure 
enough  and  to  spare  for  the  crop.  Should  the 
weather  be  very  dry,  it  may  be  necessary  to  damp 
the  floors  and  borders  during  the  hottest  portion 
of  the  day.  When  the  fruit  is  set,  the  trees  will 
require  good  syringing,  and  the  house  must  be 
closed  to  secure  a  temperature  of  60°  on  fine 
afternoons. 

Cucumbers. — Winter  plants  that  have  been 
kept  clean,  healthy,  and  growing  down  to  the 
present  time  may  now  be  gradually  worked  into 
the  usual  routine  of  summer  treatment.  If  tbey 
have  not  been  over-cropped  the  vines  will  be  strong 
and  free,  and  capable  of  covering  every  part  of 
the  trellis  with  fresh  young  foliage,  which  must 
have  plenty  of  room  for  development.  These 
strong  growths  will  not,  however,  be  over  fruitful ; 
therefore  they  must  be  regularly  tied  down  and 
pinched  before  they  reach  the  extremities,  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  one  would  pinch  spring- 
sown  plants.  This  operation,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  will  induce  a  good  break  of  fruit-bearing 
laterals  from  every  vine,  and  as  they  will  show  at 
the  first  joint,  all  that  are  intended  to  carry  a 
fruit  to  maturity  may  be  pinched  at  the  second 
leaf,  while  superfluous  shoots  may  either  be  re- 
moved or  pinched  to  the  first  leaf  and  divested  of 
their  fruit  to  secure  sub-laterals  for  succession. 
When  this  condition  has  been  attained  it  will  be 
necessary  to  look  to  the  roots,  as  they  must  be 
encouraged  to  work  up  to  the  surface  of  the  bed 
by  the  daily  use  of  mild  stimulants  and  frequent 
supplies  of  fresh  compost ;  but  grossness  being  as 
great  an  evil  as  weakness,  the  materials  used 


should  consist  of  light  fibry  turf,  lime  rubble  or 
charcoal,  in  preference  to  solid  manure,  which 
only  encourages  worms  and  forces  an  unmanage- 
able growth  of  vine  and  foliage.  Evaporating 
pans  hitherto  kept  dry  may  notv  be  regularly  re- 
plenished, and  good  syringing  twice  a  day  when 
the  weather  is  fine,  the  first  time  when  the  tempe- 
rature begins  to  rise  and  again  after  the  house  is 
closed  about  2  p.m.  will  keep  the  plants  clean  and 
fruitful. 

Spring  plants. — As  many  private  growers  and 
consumers  give  preference  to  the  black-spined 
varieties  for  summer  use,'  the  present  month  is  a 
good  time  to  put  out  plants  of  some  favourite 
kind  to  succeed  the  Telegraph  section.  An  excel- 
lent variety  under  the  name  of  Smith's  Frame  or 
Lorraine  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  met  with,  as  it  is 
handsome,  prolific,  not  too  large,  and  of  superior 
quality.  These  kinds  are  well  adapted  for  grow- 
ing in  manure  pits  or  frames,  but  all  who  can  spare 
a  few  lights  will  give  preference  to  a  house  fitted 
with  a  trellis,  be  it  ever  so  plain  and  simple. 
From  such  a  structure  every  fruit  comes  clean, 
straight,  and  perfect.  The  foliage,  being  close  to 
the  glass,  grows  stout,  short-stalked,  and  leathery, 
and  although  the  entrance  barely  admits  a  man's 
body,  the  vines  in  all  weathers  can  be  manipu- 
lated and  trained  to  a  nicety.  Bottom-heat  for 
summer  culture  can  be  obtained  from  fermenting 
leaves,  tan,  or  manure,  and  where  better  conveni- 
ence does  not  already  exist,  a  small,  portable 
boiler  that  does  not  require  brick  "  setting  "  will 
give  an  amount  of  top-heat  truly  surprising.  The 
fermenting  bed  in  a  pit  of  this  kind  should  be 
solid  and  lasting,  as  planting  on  hills  or  a  con- 
tinuous ridge  of  soil  is  preferable  to  pot  culture, 
particularly  where  the  attendant  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  an  assiduous  amateur.  Now,  as 
many  amateurs  set  great  value  on  operations  and 
conditions  which  professionals  condemn,  it  may 
be  well  to  remind  them  that  the  fermenting  ma- 
terial should  be  thoroughly  worked,  turned,  and 
sweetened  before  it  is  placed  in  the  pit ;  that  the 
more  it  is  beaten  and  consolidated  in  making  up. 
the  less  will  be  the  danger  of  overheating  and 
burning — a  rock  on  which  many  who  ought  to 
know  better  wreck  their  frail  bark  at  the 
outset.  When  the  heat  in  a  properly  made 
bed  has  declined  to  90°,  it  will  be  in  a  fit 
state  for  the  introduction  of  the  soil  or  com- 
post, which  should  be  light,  friable,  and  po- 
rous, but  not  over  rich.  Therefore  if  the  turfy 
loam  be  light,  old  lime  rubble  will  be  found  a 
suitable  corrective  ;  if  it  is  heavy,  flaky  leaf  mould 
and  charred  garden  refuse  may  be  added.  Having 
decided  upon  the  position  of  the  hills  or  ridge, 
large  thin  sods  of  fresh-cut  turf  laid  grass  side 
downwards,  while  forming  a  suitable  base  for  the 
compost  to  rest  upon,  will  be  found  a  valuable  sus- 
taining medium,  as  it  will  check  the  downward 
course  of  therootsinto  the  manure  and  cause  them 
to  ramify  in  the  hills  within  the  influence  of  solar 
heat  and  atmospheric  moisture.  The  hills  should 
not  be  made  too  large  at  first,  as  Cucumbers,  unlike 
Melons,  do  not  resent  the  application  of  fresh  soil 
to  the  stems,  but  invariably  succeed  best  under  the 
little-and-often  system  of  top-dressing  as  the  roots 
find  their  way  to  the  surface.  The  next  common 
mistake  to  be  avoided  is  close  planting,  one 
plant  to  a  light,  say  6  feet  by  4  feet,  being  quite 
suflicient  for  summer  culture.  A  straight  stick 
inserted  in  the  soil  will  lead  the  young  vines 
to  the  foot  of  the  trellis,  thence  they  may 
be  allowed  to  travel  nearly  to  the  top,  when, 
by  pinching  out  the  points,  side  shoots  in  abund- 
ance and  to  spare  will  be  produced  from  base 
to  summit.  If  the  plants  are  not  too  strong 
some  of  these  will  show  fruit,  but  a  thoroughly 
fruitful  condition  is  not  often  secured  until  these 
have  been  pinched  and  sub-laterals  appear,  when 
constant  pinching  at  the  first  leaf  beyond  the  fruit 
and  tying  out  will  require  frequent  attention. 

Moisturn. — The  Cucumber  being  a  great  lover  of 
moisture,  syringing  with  warm  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  80°  may  be  performed  twice  every  fine 
day ;  the  first  time  when  the  day  temperature 
begins  to  rise,  and  again  after  the  pit  is  closed 
with  strong  sun  heat.  As  days  increase  in  length 
and  nights  become  warm,  an  occasional  afternoon 


syringing  from  the  outside,  while  cleansing  the 
upper  sides  of  the  old  leaves,  will  keep  them  free 
from  spider  and  mildew  by  producing  a  genial 
bath,  the  value  of  which  was  so  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  skilful  frame  cultivators  of  the  la^t  gene- 
ration. On  dark  dull  days  the  foliage  should  not 
be  syringed,  but  by  damping  all  available  sur- 
faces, atmospheric  moisture  can  be  abundantly 
produced. 

Jlfat  from  fermenting  and  decaying  vegetable 
matter  is  more  genial  than  fire-heat,  but  as  the 
first  cannot  always  be  obtained,  at  least  through 
the  early  spring,  hot-water  pipes  are  indispensable 
until  summer  weather  arrives.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  bed  should  range  about  S0°,  and 
that  of  the  air  of  the  pit  from  70°  at  night  to  80° 
by  day,  with  a  rise  of  10°  after  closing  with  sun 
heat.  Good  Cucumbers  can  be  grown  in  a  much 
lower  all-round  temperature ;  but  if  quantity  and 
quality  be  the  primary  consideration,  the  above 
(ngures  should  not  be  widely  departed  from. 

Melons. — When  the  plants  have  covered  two- 
thirds  of  the  space  allotted  to  them  all  the  side 
shoots  from  the  base  to  the  trellis  having  been 
pinched  at  the  first  joint,  they  should  be  strong 
enough  for  stopping,  to  induce  a  break  of  laterals 
from  which  the  fruit  is  to  be  obtained.  Prolific 
kinds  will  show  at  the  first  joint  on  every  lateral, 
which  must  be  allowed  to  grow  on  until  a  suflicient 
number  of  female  flowers  have  been  fertilised,  and 
the  young  Melons  have  attained  the  size  of  Walnuts. 
If  evenly  set,  two  or  three  of  the  most  equable  in 
size  will  be  selected  for  the  crop,  all  the  others 
will  be  removed,  and  a  general  pinching  at  the 
first  joint  beyond  the  fruit  retained  and  at  the 
first  leaf  from  the  main  stem  where  they  have  been 
removed,  will  complete  the  framework  of  each 
plant.  If  the  plants  are  growing  in  pots,  the  dry 
condition  of  the  soil  which  favours  setting  must 
now  give  way  to  moderate  feeding,  as  they  will  soon 
begin  to  feel  the  strain  of  the  rapidly  swelling 
fruit,  and  when  the  latter  reach  the  size  of  large 
hen  eggs,  each  pot  must  be  top-dressed  with 
good  heavy  turfy  loam  enriched  with  old  cow 
manure  or  the  surface  of  a  spent  Mushroom  bed  ; 
this  material,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  should  be 
dry,  as  it  will  require  ramming  ;  and  warm,  as  it 
will  be  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  the  sur- 
face roots.  Stronger  stimulants  in  larger  quan- 
tities and  in  proportion  to  the  bottom -heat  will 
now  be  needed,  as  a  well-grown  Melon  lays  on  its 
flesh  in  a  very  short  time,  and  good  syringing  from 
the  time  the  fruit  begins  to  swell  until  it  changes 
for  ripening  will  be  imperative.  All  Melons  do 
not,  however,  submit;  to  morning  syringing,  but 
they  revel  in  atmospheric  moisture,  which  can  be 
produced  by  damping  the  paths  and  beds,  and 
they  luxuriate  in  a  good  foliage  bath  after  the 
house  is  closed  with  sun-heat  at  a  temperature 
ranging  from  80°  to  00°.  Each  fruit  will  require 
a  small  piece  of  board  or  lattice  wire  as  a  support, 
and  all  laterals  and  sub-laterals  must  be  pinched 
or  entirely  removed,  to  prevent  overcrowding  of 
the  main  foliage,  which  must  be  carefully  pre- 
served. Melons,  like  Cucumbers,  can  be  grown  in 
a  very  high  temperature  and  with  very  little  air, 
but  if  the  fruit  is  to  be  worth  eating,  a  sound 
constitution  must  be  secured  by  planting  in  effi- 
ciently heated  houses  that  can  be  freely  ventilated 
through  the  early  part  of  the  day  without  reducing 
the  temperature  below  summer  heat,  otherwise  the 
foliage  will  be  thin,  tender  and  flabby,  and  an 
easy  prey  to  insects,  in  which  case  it  will  most 
likely  ripen  before  the  fruit.  Old  gardeners  of 
the  past  generation  thought  very  little  of  their 
work  when  they  did  not  succeed  in  getting  a 
second  crop  of  good  fruit  from  their  MacPhail 
frames.  They  were  unacquainted  with  hot-water 
pipes,  but  depended  entirely  upon  fermenting 
material — stillan  invaluable  agent— good  covering, 
and  incessant  attention.  Melons  in  these  days, 
it  is  true,  were  hardier,  as  the  rage  for  hybridisa- 
tion had  not  set  in.  Little  Heaths  and  mongrels 
were  unknown,  but  the  original  Egyptian  green 
flesh.  Spencer's  green  flesh,  and  the  fine  old  Beech- 
wood  were  well  grown,  and  sent  their  aroma  over 
the  whole  of  the  frame  ground.  These  varieties 
may  have  been  equalled,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
will  ever  be  surpassed.  W.  Coleman. 
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Woods  &  Forests. 

THE  STONE  PINE. 

(PINUS    PINEA). 

Although  not  such  an  important  tree  in  tbis 
country  as  many  other  Conifers,  the  Stone  Pine 
possesses  a  peculiar  interest  beyond  that  of 
any  other  European  Conifer.     From  the  earliest 


Stone  Pine.  Terminal  buds  and  coning  branch. 

periods  it  lias  been  the  theme  of  classical 
writers.  Ovid  and  Pliny  describe  it ;  Virgil  alludes 
to  it  as  a  most  beautiful  ornament ;  and  Horace 
mentions  a  Pine  agreeing  in  character  with  the 
Stone  Pine ;  while  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum 
we  find  figures  of  Pine  cones  in  drawings  and  on 
the  arabesques ;  and  even  kernels  of  charred 
Pines  have  been  discovered.  The  Pinaster  of  the 
ancients  does  not  appear  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  moderns ;  the  former  was  said  to  be  of  extra- 
ordinary height,  whilst  the  latter  is  almost  as  low 
as  the  Stone  Pine.  No  forest  is  fraught  with  more 
poetical  and  classical  interest  than  the  Pine  wood 
of  Eavenna,  the  glories  of  which  have  been  espe- 


Sterile  branch  of  the  Stone  Pine. 

cially  sung  by  Dante,  Boccacio,  Dryden,  and  By- 
ron, and  it  is  still  known  as  the  "  Vicolo  de'  Poeti." 
The  Stone  Pine  is  found  in  a  wild  state  on  the 
sandy  coasts  and  hills  of  Tuscany,  to  the  west  of 
the  Apennines,  and  on  the  hills  of  Genoa,  usually 
accompanied  by,  and  frequently  forming  forests 
with,  the  Finns  Pinaster.  It  is  generally  culti- 
vated throughout  the  whole  of  Italy,  from  the  foot 


of  the  Alps  to  Sicily.  It  is  not  commonly  found 
higher  than  from  1000  feet  to  1500  feet,  but  it 
occurs  in  the  south  of  Italy  as  high  as  2000  feet. 
It  is  found,  according  to  Sibthorp,  on  the  sandy 
coasts  of  the  Western  Peloponnesus,  in  the  same 
conditions,  probably,  as  in  the  middle  of  Italy  ;  it 
is  also  met  with  in  the  island  of  Melida.  Culti- 
vated, it  is  found  on  all  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  Northern  Europe,  and  especially  in 
England,  its  general  appearance  is  certainly  that 
of  a  low-growing  tree,  its  densely  clothed  branches 
forming  almost  a  spherical  mass  ;  but  in  the  sunny 
south  it  attains  a  height  of  75  feet  to  100  feet, 
losing,  as  it  ascends,  all  its  branches,  except  those 
towards  the  summit,  which,  in  maturity,  assume  a 
mushroom  form. 

Seen  in  the  soft  clime  of  Italy  in  all  its  native 
vigour,  the  Stone  Pine  is  always  majestic  and 
strangely  impressive  to  a  northern  eye,  whether  in 
dense  forests,  as  near  Florence,  in  more  open 
masses,  as  at  Ravenna,  in  picturesque  groups,  as 
about  Rome,  or  in  occasional  single  trees,  such  as 
may  be  seen  throughout  the  country,  but  rather 
more  frequently  towards  the  coast.  In  these 
isolated  trees  their  imposing  character  can  be  best 
appreciated,  the  great  trunk  carrying  the  massive 
head  perfectly  poised,  an  interesting  example  of 
ponderous  weight  gracefully  balanced.  The  solid 
weighty  appearance  of  the  head  of  the  tree  is 
increased  by  its  even  and  generally  symmetrical 
outline,  this  especially  in  the  examples  near  the 
eoast,  the  mass  of  foliage  being  so  close  and  dense 
that  it  looks  like  velvet,  and  in  colour  a  warm  rich 
olive  green,  strangely  dif- 
ferent from  the  blue-  /; 
greens  and  black-greens 
of  our  northern  Pines. 
The  lofty  or  normal  type 
with  the  umbrella-formed 
top  is  almost  peculiar 
to  Central  and  Southern 
Italy.  In  other  parts  of 
the  south  of  Europe, 
though  often  attaining 
large  dimensions,  it  re- 
mains more  dwarf  and 
rotund  in  shape, 

This  Pine  has  not  been 
much  planted  in  this 
country,  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  its  slow  growth  and 
want  of  hardiness  in  a 
young  state.  Consequently 
there  are  not  many  large 
specimens,  and  certainly 
none  to  compare  with  those 
of  Italy  for  size  or  pic- 
turesque beauty.  Mr.  A. 
D.  Webster,  the  forester 
at  Penrhyn  Castle,  North 
Wales,  who  has  kindly  sent 
us  a  fine  cone  of  this  Pine, 
writes  thus  respecting  it : 
"A  fair-sized  specimen 
of  this  Pine  stands  on 
the  sloping  ground  to 
the  south-west  of  Penrhyn 
Castle.  It  shows  ofi  to 
advantage  the  peculiar 
outline  of  this  Pine  which 
is  so  marked  a  charac- 
teristic of  those  grown 
in  the  Mediterranean 
region.  The  trunk,  which 
is  about  4J  feet  in  girth 
at  a  yard  up,  rises  for 
three  -  fourths  its  height 
without  branches,  after 
which  it  divides  into  a 
number  of  limbs,  the  extremities  of  which  are  well 
covered  with  foliage,  thus  giving  to  the  tree  a 
bushy,  well-formed,  and,  I  might  almost  add, 
rounded  appearance.  At  a  casual  glance  the 
whole  tree  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  the 
Pinaster,  but  the  leaves  are  shorter,  less  tufted, 
and  always  more  erect.  The  bark  of  the  Sstone 
Pine  is  somewhat  rough  and  uneven,  of  a  dull 
grey  colour,  unless  between  the  furrows,  which  is 
of  a  bright  brown.    That  on  the  branches  is  more 


\' 


Natural  sized  leaves. 


smooth  and  of  a  light  reddish  brown  colour.  When 
closely  examined,  there  is  something  remarkably 
pleasing  and  distinct  from  the  generality  of  Pines 
in  the  appearance  of  this  tree,  the  leaves,  which 
are  of  a  deep  olive-green,  being  from  their  regu- 
larity and  usual  closeness  when  seen  in  good  light 
like  the  finest  network." 

There  is  a  moderately  large  specimen  in  the 
arboretum  at  Kew,  and  if  this  is  the  tree  which 


Stone  Pine.    Cone  sc  .le  and  seeds  (natural  size). 

Loudon  in  his  "  Arboretum"  alluded  to  as  "  a  mere 
bush,"  it  has  made  good  growth  during  the  past 
thirty  years.  According  to  Veitch's  "  Manual  of 
Coniferse,"  a  fine  specimen,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country,  is  at  Glenthorn,  in  North  Devon.  It  is 
3.3  feet  high,  and  has  a  spread  of  branches  some 
22  feet,  while  the  trunk  is  clear  of  branches 
for  15  feet.  Loudon  enumerates  several  fine  trees 
in  these  islands  at  that  date  (1851),  only  one  of 
which  was  45  feet  high.  This  one  was  at  Ballyleady, 
in  County  Down,  and  had  been  planted  about  60 
years.  Even  where  planted  in  the  most  favoured 
localities  we  can  never  expect  the  Stone  Pine  to 
assume  its  true  character,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  so  few  plant  it. 

Asa  timber  tree  it  is  of  not  much  value.  Mr. 
Webster  says,  "  The  wood  is  worthless  except  for 
very  ordinary  purposes.  The  timber  grown  here 
(Penrhyn)  is,  from  the  fewspecimens  I  have  had  the 
chance  of  examining,  very  clean,  light,  from  the 
small  quantity  of  resin  it  contains,  and  in  colour 
very  nearly  approaches  the  yellow  Pine  of  com- 
merce. It  cuts  clean  and  works  well  under  the  tools 
of  the  carpenter.  In  its  native  country  the  wood 
has  been  used  for  boat-building,  but  is  now,  I 
believe,  almost  entirely  discarded."  This  Pine 
thrives  best  on  a  soil  that  is  deep,  sandy,  and  dry. 
It  should  be  well  sheltered  and  nursed,  as  it  is 
rather  tender  while  in  Its  young  state.  It  is  best 
to  keep  the  seedlings  under  glass,  though  they 
may  be  planted  out  in  the  open  after  their  fourth 
or  fifth  year. 

The  cones  of  this  Pine  supply  the  "  Pignoli  "  of 
commerce.  The  Italian  cooks  use  these  seeds  in 
their  soups  and  ragouts  and  in  the  Maritozzi  buns 
of  Rome.  Sometimes  the  Italians  roast  the  barely 
ripe  cone,  dashing  it  on  the  ground  to  break  it 
open,  but  the  ripe  seeds  of  the  older  cone  when 
it  naturally  opens  are  better  worth  eating.  They 
are  soft  and  rich,  and  have  a  slightly  resinous 
flavour.  The  empty  cones  are  used  by  the  Italians 
for  fire  lighting,  and  being  full  of  resinous  matter 
they  burn  rapidly  and  emit  a  delightful  fragrance. 

Description.  —  Pinus  Pinea  belongs  to  the 
Pinaster  section  of  the  genus.  In  the  south  of 
Europe  it  is  a  lofty  tree,  with  a  spreading  head 
forming  a  kind  of  parasol,  and  a  trunk  50  feet  or 
60  feet  high,  clear  of  branches.  The  bark  of  the 
trunk  is  reddish  and  sometimes  cracked,  but  the 
general  surface  of  the  bark  is  smooth,  except  on 
the  smaller  branches,  where  it  long  retains  the 
marks  of  the  fallen  leaves,  in  the  shape  of  bristly 
scales.  The  leaves  are  of  a  dull  green,  but  not 
quite  so  dark  as  those  of  the  Pinaster ;  they  are 
semi-cylindrical,  G  inches  or  7  inches  long  and 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch  broad,  two  in  a  sheath,  and 
disposed  in  sach  a  manner  as  to  form  a  triple 
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spiral  round  the  branches.  The  catkins  of  the 
male  flowers  are  yellowish  ;  and,  being  placed  on 
slender  shoots  of  the  current  year,  near  the  ex- 
tremity, 20  or  30  together,  they  form  bunches, 
surmounted  by  some  scarcely  developed  leaves. 
Each  catkin  is  not  more  than  half-an-inch  long,  on  a 
very  short  peduncle,  and  with  a  rounded  denticu- 
lated crest.  The  female  catkins  are  whitish,  and 
are  situated  two  or  tliree  together,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous  shoots.  Each 
female  catkin  has  a  separate  peduncle,  charged 
with  reddish,  scarious,  lanceolate  scales,  and  is 
surrounded  at  its  base  with  a  double  row  of  the 
same  scales,  which  served  to  envelop  it  before  it 


green,  the  point  alone  remaining  red  ;  and  at  last, 
about  the  end  of  the  third  year,  they  attain  matu- 
rity. At  this  period  the  cones  are  about  -t  inches 
long  and  .3  inches  in  diameter,  and  they  have 
assumed  a  general  reddish  hue.  The  convex  part 
of  the  scales  forms  a  depressed  pyramid,  with 
rounded  angles,  the  summit  of  which  is  umbilical. 
Each  scale  is  hollow  at  its  base  ;  and  in  its  inte- 
rior are  two  cavities,  each  containing  a  seed  much 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  kind  of  European 
Tine,  but  the  wing  of  which  is,  on  the  contrary, 
much  shorter.  The  woody  shell  which  envelops 
the  kernel  is  hard  and  difficult  to  break  in  the 
common  kind,  but  in  the  variety  fragilis  it  is  ten- 


Full  size  1  cone  ol  linus  I iiiea. 


expanded  ;  its  form  is  perfectly  oval,  and  its  total 
length  about  half-an-inch.  The  scales  which  form 
the  female  catkin  are  of  a  whitish  green ;  the 
bractea  on  the  back  is  slightly  reddish  on  its  upper 
side ;  and  the  sligma,  which  has  two  points, 
is  of  a  bright  red.  After  fertilisation,  the 
scales  augment  in  thickness ;  and,  becoming 
firmly  pressed  against  each  other,  they  form  by 
their  aggregation  a  fruit,  which  is  three  years 
before  it  ripens.  During  the  first  year  it  is 
scarcely  larger  than  the  female  catkin ;  and 
during  the  second  year  it  becomes  globular,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  Walnut.  The  third  year  the 
cones  increase  rapidly  in  size ;  the  scales  lose 
their  reddish  tinge,  and  become  of  a  beautiful 


der,  and  easily  broken  by  the  fingers.  In  both, 
the  kernel  is  white,  sweet,  and  agreeable  to  the 
taste.  The  taproot  of  the  Stone  Fine  is  nearly 
as  strong  as  that  of  P.  Pinaster;  and,  like  that 
species,  the  trees,  when  transplanted,  generally 
lean  to  one  side,  from  the  head  not  being  correctly 
balanced.  Hence,  in  full-grown  trees  of  the  Stone 
I'ine  there  is  often  a  similar  curvature  at  the  base 
of  the  trunk  to  that  of  the  Pinaster.  The  palmate 
form  of  the  cotyledons  of  the  genus  Pinus  is  par- 
ticularly conspicuous  in  those  of  P.  Pinea.  When 
one  of  the  ripe  kernels  is  split  in  two,  the  coty- 
ledons separate,  so  as  to  represent  roughly  the 
form  of  a  hand ;  and  this,  in  some  parts  of 
France,  the  country  people  call  la  main  de  Dieu, 


and  believe  to  be  a  remedy  in  cases  of  intermittent 
fever,  if  swallowed  in  uneven  numbers,  such  as  8, 
5,  or  7.  The  duration  of  the  tree  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  Pinaster,  and  the  timber  is  whiter 
and  somewhat  more  durable.  In  the  climate  of . 
London,  trees  of  from  15  to  20  years'  growth  pro- 
duce cones. 

There  are  no  well-marked  varieties  of  the  Stone 
Pine,  though  in  its  native  districts  geographical 
forms  may  occur.  For  instance,  Loudon  describes 
a  variety  cretica,  which  is  said  to  have  larger  cones 
and  more  slender  leaves.  Duhamel  also  de- 
scribes a  variety  fragilis,  having  thinner  shells  to 
the  seeds  or  kernels.  Neither  of  these  varieties 
are  in  this  country,  so  far  as  we  are  aware.  There 
are  various  synonyms  for  P.  Pinea,  the  chief  being 
P.  sativa  of  Bauhin,  P.  aracanensis  of  Knight, 
P.  domestica,  P.  cbinensis  of  Knight,  and  P. 
Tarentina  of  Manetti. 


Pyrus   fl-oribunda   atrosanguinea.  — 

This  IS  a  hybrid  between  the  Jfipanese  Pyrus 
rtoribunda  and  the  Chinese  P.  spectabilis,  both 
very  free-flowering  and  very  handsome  Crabs.  It 
has  the  habit,  the  floriterousness,  and  the  deep 
colour  of  the  former  plant  and  the  large  flowers  of 
the  latter.  It  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  subject 
tor  forcing  ;  in  any  case,  it  is  a  very  handsome 
hardy-flowering  shrub.  It  originated  a  few  years, 
ago  in  one  of  the  Dutch  nurseries,  and  no  doubt 
ere  long  when  better  known  will  be  widely  culti- 
vated in  this  countrj' — N. 

Rubus  deliclOBUS.— Each  recurring  spring 
we  are  reminded  of  the  great  beauty  of  this  Kocky 
Jlountain  Bramble,  which  should  find  a  place  in 
every  collection  of  shrubs,  however  choice.  It 
forms  a  somewhat  Currant-like  bush,  with  rather 
blen  der  branches,  which  become  completely  studded 
with  pure  white  flowers  some  2  inches  to  3  inches 
in  diameter.  In  such  profusion  are  the  blossoms 
borne,  that  the  whole  bush  is  a  mass  of  white,  and 
if  trained  to  a  wall,  which — by  the  way,  it 
furnishes  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner — the 
blooms  are  equally  numerous  and  fine.  It  does 
not  produce  suckers  like  most  of  the  llubuses,  but 
is  generally  increased  by  means  of  cuttings. — T. 

Acer  macrophyllum. — In  the  Western 
United  States  this  forms  a  tree  80  feet  to  100  feet 
in  height,  with  a  trunk  sometimes  6  feet  in  dia- 
meter. Its  wood  is  valuable,  hard,  close-grained, 
is  susceptible  of  a  good  polish,  and  in  the  Pacific 
forests  is  the  best  substitute  for  the  Hickory 
of  the  Atlantic  States.  From  its  inner  bark 
mats,  hats,  and  baskets  of  excellent  quality  are 
made,  and  Maple  sugar  is  also  manufactured  from 
its  sap.  In  this  country  it  grows  vigorously,  and 
its  large  handsome  foliage  and  long  dense  racemes 
of  yellowish  green  flowers  make  it  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  park  or  pleasure  ground.  It  is  well 
worth  growing  as  a  highly  ornamental  deciduous 
tree.— G. 

The  red-leaved  Peach.— Among  coloured- 
leaved  shrubs  the  new  Prunns  Pissardi  is  un- 
doubtedly entitled  to  the  first  rank  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  and  till  the  fall  of  the  leaf; 
but  earlier  in  the  season,  that  is,  during  the  early 
part  of  summer,  the  red-leaved  Peach  is  by  far  a 
more  conspicuous  object,  the  leaves  being  of  a 
bright  telling  colour,  while  the  Prunus  at  that 
time  is  but  of  rusty  tint.  With  the  heat  of  summer 
the  Peach  commences  to  pale,  while  the  Plum 
acquires  a  greater  depth  of  colour.  The  red-leaved 
Peach  was  imported  into  this  country  from  Ame- 
rica, where  it  is  said  to  have  been  found  wild  on 
or  near  the  battlefield  of  Fort  Donelson,  in  Ken- 
tucky.—W. 

The  ■white  Oak — It  would  seem  far  from 
improbable  that  this  Oak  (Quercus  alba)  if  planted 
in  suitable  spots  would  prove  successful  from  a 
purely  commercial  standpoint  in  many  places  in 
the  British  Isles.  As  an  ornamental  tree  it  is  too 
seldom  met  with ;  the  bright  green  of  the  upper 
surface  contrasts  rather  markedly  with  the  glau- 
cous colour  of  the  under  side  of  the  somewhat 
large  tinuate-pinnatifid  leaves.  The  Acorn  is  about 
an  inch  long  and  the  kernel  is  edible  ;  thej  hemi- 
spherical saucer-shaped  cup  is  considerably  shorter 
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than  the  Acorn.  The  white  Oak  is  common  in 
rich  woods  throughout  the  Northern  United  States, 
and  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  in  its  native 
country  is  shown  by  the  following  abstract  from 
Professor  C.  S.  Sargent's  valuable  "  Catalogue  of 
the  Forest  Trees  of  North  America :"  "A  large  tree 
60  feet  to  80  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  6  feet  to 
8  feet  in  diameter,  of  the  very  first  economic 
value,  and  superior  to  all  other  North  American 
Oaks  in  the  quality  and  value  of  its  wood.  Wood 
light  coloured,  strong,  heavy,  elastic,  durable  ;  its 
Bpecific  gravity  ■6fi2 ;  largely  employed  in  ship- 
building, construction  of  all  sorts  cabinet  making, 
cooperage,  for  which  purpose  and  basket-making 
it  is  preferred  to  all  other  American  woods  ;  also 
very  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
implements,  carriages,  &c.,  and  for  railway  ties, 
piles,  posts  and  fuel." — G. 

Pyrus  Malus  florlbunda.— Among  spring 
flowering  shrubs  this  stands  out  conspicuous ; 
every  branch  and  shoot  becomes  literally  crowded 
with  lovely  pink-tinted  blossoms,  in  shape  and 
size  much  like  those  of  the  Cherry.  The  habit  of 
the  plant  is  naturally  drooping,  and  when  grown 
as  standards  on  clear  stems  it  forms  a  remarkably 
striking  object  on  a  lawn;  it  is  equally  valuable, 
too,  for  growing  as  a  bush  in  the  foreground  of  a 
shrubbery  border,  where  it  may  be  pruned  in  oc- 
casionally, and  kept  to  any  size  or  shape  that  may 
be  desired.  It  may  be  planted  now,  but  the  right 
time  is  during  autumn  or  winter,  and  the  same 
season  suits  for  making  cuttings  of  the  ripe  shoots, 
which,  put  in  then,  strike  readily,  so  that  stock 
may  be  increased  as  quickly  as  that  of  Goose- 
berries and  Currants. — S.  D. 

Crataegus  pinnatlflda.  —  Undeterred  by 
cold  winds  and  frosty  nights,  this  interesting  and 
very  desirable  Thorn  has  developed  young  shoots 
nearly  an  inch  in  length.  Every  year  it  is  a  long 
time  ahead  of  all  the  other  Thorns  in  commencing 
to  grow,  and  the  light  green-oolourcd  growths 
seem  to  experience  to  injury  from  frost.  There 
seems  to  be  two  distinct  forms  of  this  species,  both 
of  which  occur  only  in  Eastern  Asia  ;  one  is  a 
decidedly  spiny  plant  and  the  other  almost  quite 
thornless.  The  leaves,  handsome  and  distinct 
from  those  of  most  other  Crataegus,  do  not  seem 
to  differ  appreciably.  As  a  single  specimen  on  a 
lawn  or  in  the  ordinary  shrubbery,  C.  pinnatifida 
forms  a  very  attractive  object.— G. 

The  Red  or  River  Birch.— During  the 
winter  months  a  clump  of  this  tree  makes  a  very 
attractive  group  and  contrasts  very  markedly 
with  the  more  graceful  European  Silver  lUrch. 
The  bark  of  Betula  nigra  (for  the  Red  Birch  is 
now  known  under  this  name,  that  of  B.  rubra  no 
longer  being  used  except  as  a  synonym)  is  a  dis- 
tinct red ;  it  remains  attached  to  the  trunk  and 
larger  twigs  in  thin  loose  plates,  and  presents  a 
remarkable  appearance  at  this  time  of  year.  It 
is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country,  and  as  a 
thoroughly  ornamental  tree  should  find  a  place 
in  damp  spots  in  the  park  or  by  the  side  of  orna- 
mental water.  In  the  United  States  it  forms 
rather  a  large  tree,  and  is  generally  found  along 
the  borders  of  streams. — N. 

The  Murthly  Conifers.— It  is  a  pleasure  to 
hear  that  there  are  such  fine  Douglas  Firs  at  Pen- 
rhyn.  The  dimensions  given  on  page  11.5  of  the 
Murthly  specimens  as  regards  height  were  rather 
under  than  over  the  mark.  Many  of  the  trees  in 
the  avenue  were  quite  10  feet  or  1.5  feet  above  the 
stated  70  feet.  The  statement  that  no  finer 
Douglas  Firs,  taken  collectively,  exist  from  Pen- 
zance to  Wick  was  made  by  me,  because  I  had 
been  over  the  ground  mentioned  since  last  August. 
Moreover,  it  was  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Castle  Kennedy, 
who  advised  me  to  go,  used  a  statement  very 
similar  to  my  printed  one.  I  trust  before  long  to 
give  Mr.  Webster  the  particulars  he  asks  for. 
Meanwhile  I  may  say  that  the  Murthly  trees  are 
growing  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  Tay  valley,  and 
that  close  upon  4000  acres  of  wood  have  been 
planted  since.  A  goodly  portion  of  the  trees  are 
Douglas  Firs.  I  am  pretty  confident  that  my 
statement  will  not  need  further  qualification  than 
the  "  perhaps  "  gave  it. — M.  C. 


WHAT  TO  PLANT  NEAR  THE  SEA. 
As  I  see  that  this  is  a  question  often  asked  in  your 
columns,  permit  me  to  recommend  the  Evergreen 
Oak  (Quercus  Ilex)  to  the  notice  of  your  readers 
as  valuable  for  planting  near  the  sea  coast,  either 
in  groups  for  ornament,  or  as  a  nurse  for  plan- 
tations.    In  the  latter  point  of  view,  perhaps,  the 
Pinaster  (Pinus  Pinaster)  may  be  considered  by 
some    as    preferable,    being    more    rapid  in  its 
growth  ;  and  for  deep  plantations  I  should  be  in- ' 
clined  to  favour  it,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
being  the  fastest  grower,  but  because  a  large 
supply  can  be  more  easily  obtained  at  a  much  less 
expense ;   but  as  a  breastwork,  for  either  deep 
plantations  or  belts,  I  should  favour  the  Evergreen 
Oak,  as  being  by  far  more  ornamental,  as  well  as 
lasting,  and  for  having  the  advantage,  also,  of 
feathering  down  and  forming  a   thick   mass  of 
foliage  nearly  impenetrable  to  the  eye,  which  is 
of  considerable  advantage  in  belt  planting,  and  in  j 
which  the  Pinaster  fails  in  its  advanced  state  of  : 
growth.     With  regard   to   the   properties  of    the  I 
Evergreen  Oak,  it  shares  an  equal  it  not  a  greater 
degree  of  indifference  to  the  sea  air  with  tlic  Pin- 
aster, which  is  fully  proved  in  the  west  of  Corn- 
wall in  numerous  instances. 
The  Pinaster  is  well  known  in  Cornwall,  and 
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this  soil  operates  as  a  sponge,  suffering  the  super- 
fluous water  to  sink  down  to  a  lower  level,  but  re- 
taining a  quantity  of  water  so  closely  combined 
with  its  own  substance  that  it  will  not  freely  give 
it  out  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  although  it  long  con- 
tinues to  afford  a  sufficient  supply  to  the  fibres  of 
the  vegetables  which  invest  it.  We  accordingly 
see  that  the  grass  and  herbage  of  the  chalk  downs 
do  not  burn  up  witli  the  summer  heat,  even  under 
a  very  high  and  long-continued  temperature ;  if 
they  appear  brown  or  yellow  the  colour  is  only 
that  of  the  ripened  stalks  of  the  grass,  but  the 
leaves  are  still  green,  and  the  corn  and  pulse  crops 
on  the  chalk,  even  in  a  dry  summer,  are  less  defi- 
cient in  straw  than  are  the  same  crops  on  many 
other  soils,  and  they  never  through  excess  of  heat 
or  drought  fail  of  finding  a  competent  supply  of 
moisture  below  their  roots  to  swell  the  grain  with 
farina  of  the  best  quality.  This  rock  is  for  the 
most  part  too  compact  to  admit  the  roots  of  trees 
freely  to  insinuate  themselves  into  its  fissures 
until  it  has  first  been  trenched  or  otherwise  broken 
up,  but  as  well  the  detritus  which  covers  it  (and 
which  usually  consists  of  a  calcareous  loam,  vary- 
ing at  different  places  in  its  depth  in  the  propor- 
tions of  silex,  of  vegetable  matter,  and  of  clay, 
which  are  mixed  with  it),  as  also  the  chalk  itself, 


A  young  EiigUsh-grown  Stone  Pine  (see  p.  245). 


much  sought  after  by  gentlemen  who  are  forming 
new  plantations,  to  plant  principally  as  nurses  to 
the  more  valuable  kinds  of  trees.  When  they  are 
planted  to  stand  by  themselves,  either  in  groups, 
belts,  or  large  plantations,  unless  they  are  kept 
properly  thinned  during  their  growth,  premature 
old  age  ensues,  and  they  make  but  a  sorry  appear- 
ance at  the  end  of  forty  or  fifty  years.  Cases  of 
this  kind  have  occurred  where  a  few  Evergreen 
Oaks  were  sprinkled  among  the  Pinasters,  the 
latter  of  which  are  gone  to  decay,  leaving  the 
former  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  promising  fair 
to  be  of  long  standing.  T.  R.  C. 


TREES  ON  CHALK  SOILS. 
The  soils  to  which  my  observation  has  been  prin- 
cipally directed,  because  I  have  been  most  fami- 
liar with  them,  are  the  calcareous  strata,  and  par- 
ticularly the  chalk,  a  stratum  which  subtends  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  England,  extend- 
ing with  some  intermission  from  Bere,  in  Dorset- 
shire, to  Flamborough  Head,  in  Yorkshire.  This 
rock,  though  sufficiently  porous  to  permit  water  to 
percolate  through  it,  so  that  it  is  rarely  troubled 
with  surface  water,yet  has,  like  all  other  calcareous 
matter,  a  very  strong  attraction  for  water,  and  the 
consequence  of  these  two  properties,  namely,  its 
attraction  for  water  and  its  porous  texture,  is  that 


when  trenched,  evince  an  aptitude  for  the  growt 
of  certain  plants  usually  considered  as  aquatics 
which  we  are  surprised  to  see  flourishing  so  luxu- 
riantly in  very  elevated  situations  and  far  remote 
from  any  visible  reservoir  of  water  either  on  the 
surface  or  beneath  it. 

Select  trees  for  chalk  planting. 

The  Abele  or  Silver  Poplar  (Populus  alba),  the 
black  Italian  I'oplar,  Lombardy  Poplar,  the  Red- 
twigged  Osier  (Salix  rubra).  Goat  Willow  (Salix 
caprea),  the  Huntington  Willow  (Salix  alba),  and 
the  Alder  (Alnus  glutinosa)  all  flourish  with  sur- 
prising success  in  a  trenched  chalk  soil,  though  it 
be  almost  destitute  of  any  surface  covering  of 
vegetable  earth,  and  apparently  barren.  I  regret 
that  I  have  not  made  more  extensive  experiments 
in  the  cultivation  of  other  aquatic  trees  on  chalk 
soils,  but  those  which  I  have  mentioned  ought 
to  be  considered  as  affording  sufficient  encourage- 
ment to  try  the  Salix  Russelliana  (Bedford  Wil- 
low), Populus  macrophylla,  or  Ontario  Poplar,  and 
other  valuable  trees  of  similar  habits.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, called  on  to  declare  that  I  am  not  aware  of 
having  observed  either  of  these  trees  spontane- 
ously produced  on  the  chalk,  except  the  Salix 
caprea  (Sallow)  and  Populus  alba  (Abele). 

Native  trees  on  chalk.— The  following  is  a 
list  of  certain  native  British  trees  and  shrabs 
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which  I  have  observed  to  grow  spontaneously  and 
vigorously  on  the  chalk  and  its  detritus  ; — 
Acer  cam 


Common  Maple. 

pestrc 

Common  Birch,  Betula  alba 
Tree    Box,    Biixus    semper- 

virens 
Traveller's     Joy,     Clematis 

Vitalba 
Common   Dogwood,  Cornus 

sanguinea 
Common     Hazel,      Corylus 

Avellana 
Whitethorn,  Cratsegus  Oxya- 

cantha 
European      Spindle      Tree, 

Euonymus  europams 
Common  Beech,  Fagus  syl- 

vatica 
Common  Ash,  Fraxinus  ex- 
celsior 
Walnut,  Juglans  regia 
Common  Juniper,  Juniperus 

communis 
Privet,  Ligustrum  vulgare 
Abele  Tree,  Populus  alba 
Aspen  Tree,  Populus  tremula 
Blackthorn,  Prunus  spinosa 


Wild  Pear  tree,  Pyrus  com- 
munis 
Common  Crab  Tree,  Pyrus 

.Mains 
Whitebeam  Tree,  Pyrus  Aria 
True    Service    Tree,    Pyrus 

Sorbus 
Oak,  Quercus  Robur 
Buckthorn,  Rhamnus  cathar- 

ticus 
Berry  -  bearing     Alder     or 

Blackwood,         Rhamnus 

Frangula 
Goat  Willow,  Salix  caprea 
Common    Elder,    Sambucus 

nigra 
Common  Yew,Taxusbaccata 
Small-leaved     Lime,     Tilia 

parvifolia 
Wych  Hazel, Uimusmontana 
English   Elm,    Ulmus  cam- 

pestris 
Guelder   Rose    or    Coppice 

Alder,  Viburnum  Opulus 
Wayfaring  Tree,  Viburnum 

Lantana 


There  are  certain  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  chalk 
in  various  localities  of  a  fine  soft  texture,  into 
which  the  roots  of  the  Oak  so  penetrate  as  to  make 
that  tree  flourish  in  a  singular  manner,  attaining 
in  those  situations  great  height,  and  having  the 
bark  of  its  young  branches  shining  like  silver,  of 
beauty  not  inferior  to  that  which  adorns  the  silver 
bark  of  the  Oak  woods  on  the  schist  of  Devon,  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  Oak  on  the  chalk,  though 
it  spontaneously  propagates  itself,  is  small  and 
stunted,  and  is  by  no  means  the  most  splendid 
sample  of  the  species.  The  Ash,  too,  although  it 
is  spontaneously  propagated  in  great  plenty,  does 
not,  except  in  certain  soft  beds  of  the  chalk,  attain 
great  size,  and  it  is  extremely  subject  on  this,  as 
well  as  on  the  mountain  limestone  and  on  other 
calcareous  soils,  to  be  afEected  and  destroyed  by 
the  canker,  which  disease  often  also  attacks  and 
destroys  some  of  the  young  Beeches.  With  these 
materials,  however,  it  is  very  practicable  to  create 
stately  groves,  dense  covers,  valuable  timber, 
productive  coppices,  and  beautiful  and  varied 
scenery. 

Exotic  trees  on  chalk. — There  are  also 
plants  and  many  exotic  trees  long  established  in 
this  country  as  native  species  which  are  not  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  this  stratum,  to  which, 
nevertheless,  the  chalk  soil  is  congenial.  Such 
are : — 
Norway  llaple,  Acer  plata- 

noides 
.ffisculus        Hippocastanum 

(provided  there  be  a  depth 

of  calcareous  loam  above 

the  chalk  rock) 
Common  Alder,  Alnua  gluti- 

Dosa 
Arbutus  Unedo 
Aucuba  japonica 
Buddleia  globosa 
Hornbeam,  Carpiuus  Betulus 
Cistus,  numerous,  probably 

all  the  hardy  sorts 
Bladder  Senna.  Colutea 
White-berried  Cornel, Cornus 

alba 
Common  Laburnum,  Cytisus 

Laburnum 
Scotch   Laburnum,    Cytisus 

alplnus 
Black-rooted  Cytisus, Cytisus 

nigricans 
Broad-leaved  Spindle  Tree, 

Euonymus  latifolius 
Kerrla  (Corchorus)  japonica 

Of  Conifers  the  Larch  seems  to  succeed  best ; 
next  to  that  the  Weymouth  Pine  and  the  Silver 
Fir.  On  some  exposed  and  barren  parts  of  the 
chalk  even  the  hard  Scotch  Pine  can  attain  no 
stature,  at  least  if|  planted  without  previous 
trenching,  and  in  all,  except  the  deepest  and  most 
fertile  of  the  chalk  loams,  the  Spruce  Fir,  though 
it  may  appear  to  flourish  for  a  few  years,  yet, 
after  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  becomes  stunted 
and  starves,  it  loses  its  foliage,and  either  actually 
dies,  or  survives  only  to  perpetuate  the  melan- 
choly spectacle  of  a  well-intended  work  injudi- 
ciously conducted.  The  finest  Planes  that  I  ever 
saw  were  on  the  chalk,  but  situate  in  a  bottom 
where  there  was  a  considerable  depth  of  calcareous 
loam,  mixed  with  flint  gravel,  interposed  between 


Common  Bay  Tree,  Laurus 
nobilia 

Mock  Orange,  Philadelphus 
coronarius 

Platanus  orientalis 

Piatanus  occidentalis 

Larch 

Silver  Fir 

Spruce  Fir 

Scotch  Pine 

Weymouth  Pine 

Black  Italian  Poplar 

Lombardy  Poplar 

Rhamnus  Alaternus 

Red-berried  Elder,  Sambu- 
cus raceraosa 

Chinese  Arbor-vitse,  Thuja 
orientalis 

American  Arbor-vitfe,  Thuja 
occidentalis 

Common  Linden  Tree,  Tilia 
europEea 

Lanrustinus,  and  doubtless 
many  others  \/hich  have 
not  met  any  observation. 


their  roots  and  the  homogeneous  rock.  As  we  ad- 
vance from  the  chalk  hills  to  the  north-westward 
the  calcareous  stratum  of  extent  and  importance 
which  we  next  meet  with  is  the  great  oolite,  or 
Bath  freestone  rock.  The  trees  upon  this  stratum 
do  not  materially  difEer  from  those  which  invest 
the  chalk.  If  it  usually  is  covered  with  a  bed  of 
hazel  calcareous  loam  of  greater  depth  than 
commonly  lies  over  the  chalk,  yet  the  rock  when 
we  come  to  it  is  generally  more  compact,  harder, 
and  more  difficult  to  be  trenched  than  the  chalk. 
The  Elm  flourishes  on  this  stratum  more  freely 
than  on  the  chalk.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
observing  any  experiment  on  the  culture  of  the 
Alder  and  Poplar  tribe  on  this  stratum,  but  the 
substance  of  the  stone  being  less  porous  than  the 
substance  of  the  chalk,  I  should  be  thereby  led  to 
expect  that  these  trees  would  not  succeed  equally 
well  here  as  on  the  chalk.  Ihaveseen  the  Abelegrow- 
ing  spontaneously  and  vigorously  on  this  stratum. 
In  tlie  valleys  which  cut  this  stratum  is  usually 
found  an  extraordinary  depth  of  rich  friable  loam, 
in  which  the  Salix  fragilis,  or  Crack  Willow,  and 
some  others  of  the  large  Willows  attain  a  great 
stature.  The  next  great  calcareous  stratum,  as 
we  pass  to  the  north-westward,  is  the  mountain 
limestone,  carboniferous  or  metalliferous  lime- 
stone. This  stratum  is  in  some  respects  modified 
from  the  two  preceding  by  portions  of  a  purple 
ferruginous  clay,  which  in  certain  places  are  in- 
terposed in  joints  or  other  cavities  of  this  rock 
and  also  by  layers  of  chert,  and  others  of  fire- 
stone,  i.e.,  impure  siliceous  limestone,  alternating 
with  the  beds  of  mountain  limestone  ;  and  these 
heterogeneous  rocks  and  their  detritus  in  some 
parts  materially  affect  and  modify  the  soil  which 
is  spread  over  this  stratum.  We  find  on  the 
mountain  limestone  the  Sycamore,  the  Pyrus  hy- 
brida,  and  most  of  the  preceding  trees  which  I 
have  mentioned  as  natives  of  the  chalk.  The 
Holly  (Ilex  Aquifolium),  too,  is  found  here  more 
frequently  than  on  either  of  the  preceding  calca- 
reous strata,  fostered,  no  doubt,  by  the  more 
abundant  silex,  which  is  supplied  by  the  detritus 
of  the  interposed  beds  above  mentioned,  and 
from  the  same  cause  the  Ules  europsa  (Whins,  or 
French  Furze)  usually  invests  in  considerable 
plenty  some  of  the  uncultivated  portions.        G. 


FORESTRY. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  OUR  TIMBER. 
It  is  most  gratifying  to  me,  as  doubtless  it  will  be 
to  other  readers  of  Woods  and  Forests,  to  see 
that  you  intend  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  columns 
of  such  a  widely  circulated  journal  as  The 
Garden  to  the  important  subject  of  arboricul- 
ture.  A  good  deal  of  what  has  been  written 
about  forestry  I  find  has  had  reference  more  to 
planting  than  to  the  question  of  judicious  exploi- 
tation and  marketing  of  our  home-grown  timber 
— a  subject  of  equal  it  not  of  more  interest.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  part  of  the  question  will  be  fully 
dealt  with  in  your  columns.  Perhaps  the  point  of 
judicious  cutting  may  be  more  easily  solved  than 
the  marketing,  as  the  former  may  to  a  great  ex- 
tent be  accomplished  by  individual  observation 
and  study.  The  latter,  however,  is  the  vital  one, 
and  has  to.be  answered  more  or  less  unsatisfac- 
torily every  day.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
remain  on  such  an  unsatisfactory  footing.  In 
the  London  and  other  markets  the  value  of  im- 
ported woods  is  known  to  almost  5s.  per  standard, 
or  a  fraction  per  foot,  as  the  case  may  be.  Why 
should  there  be  such  ignorance  of  the  value  of  our 
home-grown  woods  ?  Often  in  the  same  district  a 
great  divergence  of  opinion  exists,  and,  taking 
such  returns  as  have  come  before  me,  the  figures 
in  many  parts  are  irreconcilable. 

This  may  arise  partly  from  the  lack  of  know 
ledge  of  the  proper  markets  by  those  having 
charge  of  the  sales,  and  in  other  cases  from  a  de- 
sire to  make  the  returns  look  as  well  as  possible 
on  paper.  This  is  a  mistake,  and  only  arises  from  a 
false  sense  of  delicacy  in  publishing  the  true  state 
of  affairs.  Why  should  it  be  ?  If  a  stack  of  corn 
or  a  herd  o£  cattle  has  to  be  sold,  there  is  no 


desire  shown  to  keep  the  prices  realised  from 
those  interested ;  and  why  should  there  be  with 
timber  1 

The  present  moment,  to  my  mind,  is  a  a  pecu- 
liarly opportune  one  for  raising  the  enquiry 
whether  some  more  uniform  method  of  impart- 
ing mutual  and  reliable  information  cannot  be 
devised.  Knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs 
must  be  in  the  possession  of  many  of  your 
readers,  and  the  only  way  that  we  can  see  to 
bring  about  a  more  uniform  and  satisfactory  basis 
of  prices  is  publicity.  Such  an  opportunity  as 
this  paper  will  now  present  has  never  before  oc- 
curred. I  had  intended  to  have  raised  the  en- 
quiry as  to  how  far  home-grown  timber  may  be 
used  with  advantage  for  estate  purposes,  but  this 
may  be  a  subject  for  another  paper.  D.  J. 


SELLING  PLANTATION  WOOD. 
Where  large  quantities  of  home-grown  timber  are 
disposed  ot  annually  the  more  need  is  there  to 
sell  dire^.  to  the  consumer,  so  that  the  entire  pro- 
fits of  the  produce  may  be  the  greatest  possible 
and  come  into  the  proper  exchequer,  and  not  the 
smallest,  and  in  many  instances,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  no  profit  at  all,  but  loss.  The  timber 
merchant,  it  is  said,  likes  good  profits.  So  he  does. 
Much  too  good,  and  much  more  than  the  growing 
of  timber  will  warrant  to  allow  any  sort  of  profit 
after  to  the  grower.  Again,  it  is  said  that  his  is 
all  the  risk.  What  risk  ?  Any  risk  that  the  pro- 
ducer cannot  as  well  run  as  the  timber  merchant  ? 
Why,  if  the  timber  merchant  is  able  to  bear  great 
losses  and  risks  and  still  go  on  flourishing,  surely 
the  producer  with  the  collected  profit  of  the  pro- 
duce is  more  fit  to  meet  such  emergencies.  Those 
who  raise  objections  to  the  direct  disposal  ot 
plantation  timber  contend  that  the  woodman 
would  have  to  become  a  timber  merchant,  and 
have  to  contend  with  keen  competition  on  all 
sides.  Well,  if  foresters  were  less  capable  of  sell- 
ing wood  to  the  consumer  than  the  timber  mer- 
chant, or  if  he  were  less  capable  of  selling  to  the 
consumer  than  to  the  timber  merchant,  to  whom 
he  must  sell  at  present,  there  might  be  reason  to 
dread  going  forward.  But  I  contend  he  is  not  so. 
There  would  doubless  be  keener  competition  then 
than  now,  but  more  competitors  there  would  not 
be ;  seeing  there  are  as  many  with  wood  to  sell 
now  as  there  would  then  be,  only  many  more 
might  sell  wood  then  who  do  not  do  so  at  present, 
just  on  account  of  the  extra  low  prices  offered. 
But  is  competition  a  bad  thing  in  trade  ?  Com- 
petition, in  my  opinion,  is  the  life,  and  not  the 
death,  of  trade,  regulating  at  all  times  the  proper 
value  of  an  article.  The  producer  has  quite 
enough  to  compete  against  in  the  heavy  importa- 
tion of  foreign  iimoer  without  having  to  combat 
against  the  nominally  no  prices  of  the  British 
dealer  in  home-grown  timber. 

A  large  portion  of  the  timber  in  Great  Britain  is 
far  removed  from  railway  facility,  and  being  so  is 
far  distant  from  the  market,  for  which  reason  it 
will  not  afford  a  middleman's  profit,  I  am  not 
now  thinking  of  the  few  or  more  places  better 
located,  but  of  the  many  not  so  well  placed.  But 
this  is  not  all ;  the  vast  aggregate  of  the  land  yet 
to  plant  is  also  greatly  distant  from  railway  tran- 
sit, which  ought  notwithstanding  to  yield  remune- 
rative timber  crops  if  not  burdened  by  inter- 
mediate commissions.  The  application  of  steam 
power  and  the  laying  of  country  roads  with  rails 
similar  to  tramways  in  towns  would  do  much  to 
enhance  the  value  of  wood  and  to  lower  the  rates 
of  railway  companies. 

I  am  not  given  to  prophesying,  yet  I  dare  pre- 
dict that  before  many  years  are  past  a  great  and, 
I  hope,  a  beneficial  change  will  have  come  round 
both  in  the  selling  and  in  the  bringing  of  timber 
to  the  market,  whereby  the  era  of  stock-jobbing 
in  this  will  have  got  the  couj)  de  grace.  Now, 
why  not  have  depots  in  the  great  centres  of  tim- 
ber consumption,  with  the  essential  staff  and 
apparatus  attached  to  convert  the  wood  into  the 
several  uses  of  the  consumer  1  Wherefore 
should  not  all  woodland  proprietors  form  them- 
selves   into    associations,    co-operative   associa- 
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tions;  in  short,  become  members,  one  and  all, 
of  one  or  other  of  the  depnts  intended  to  pre- 
pare and  put  the  timber  into  the  market — 
each  member  paying  his  share  of  the  tear,  wear, 
and  labour  of  the  manufactory  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  wood  converted  and  sold  to  his 
account.  As,  for  instance,  A's  sales  are  equal  to 
£100,  D's  to  £.')00,  and  C's  to  £1000.  It  is  evident 
that  the  liabilities  of  D  would  be  five  times  and 
that  of  C  ten  times  that  of  A,  as  for  every  £1  A 
would  pay  for  tear,  wear,  and  labour,  D  would  pay 
£')  and  C  i.'10,  and  so  forth.  This  would  put  a 
check  upon  adverse  competition,  as  the  sole  com- 
petitor would  be  the  foreigner.  But,  besides  being 
members  of  their  own  neighbouring  depot,  every 
producer  would  become  a  member  of  one  supreme 
association,  which  would  be  the  main  source  of 
council  and  of  mutual  conference,  issuing  all  orders 
and  regulations— that  is,  this  chief  association 
would  consultabout  the  common  interest.  Although 
proprietors  need  not  be  more  visibly  concernsd  in 
the  matter  than  they  are  at  this  time,  as  their 
acting  officials  would  represent  them  in  this. 

Glendte. 

ARTIFICIAL  PLANTATIONS  OF  SCOTCH  FIR. 
The  following  remarks  concerning  the  culture  of 
the  Scotch  Fir  in  this  part  of  Scotland  are  in  no 
sense  connected  with  the  discussion  which  has 
been  carried  on  lately  in  Wood.!  ami  lorrxts 
respecting  the  merits  and  demerits  of  tlie  Scotch 
Fir.  They  are  rather  the  outcome  of  a  desire  to 
disseminate  information  among  brother  foresters 
with  regard  to  the  behaviour  of  Scotch  Fir  under 
peculiar  conditions  of  soil  and  climate. 

The  Scotch  Fie  plantations  to  which  these 
remarks  refer  range  in  age  from  twelve  to  sixty 
years.  They  arc  chiefly  found  on  hilly  and  rocky 
ground,  from  about  400  feet  to  800  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  about  18  miles  or  20  miles 
south  of  the  Jloray  Firth.  The  soil  is  generally 
of  a  peaty  nature,  growing  heath,  and  partly 
loam,  suchis,  if  cultivated,  would  produce  Turnips; 
the  subsoil  is  principally  of  clay,  and  rather  too 
damp  for  the  successful  growtli  of  the  Pine.  There 
is  a  portion  of  these  plantations  also  growing  on 
a  thin  peaty  soil  over  a  subsoil  of  gravel  or  sand  ; 
but,  as  from  the  springs,  the  sand  appears  to  be 
much  impregnated  with  iron,  the  Pine  does  not 
thrive  here  on  this  soil  so  well  as  on  ground  much 
like  it  near  the  Spey.  The  trees  in  these  woods 
are  planted  about  4  feet  apart  and  require  little 
attention,  beyond  that  of  filling  up  vacancies  for 
the  first  twenty  years  ;  and  from  that  age  to  forty 
years,  ac:ording  to  growth,  pruning  and  thinning 
go  on.  At  about  twenty  years,  where  the  trees 
stand  at  the  original  thickness,  about  three-fourths 
of  the  weakest  plants  are  cut  out,  which  leaves 
those  that  remain  at  about  8  feet  apart ;  the  dead 
branches  are  at  the  same  time  pruned  off  close  to 
the  stem  of  the  tree,  about  7  feet  up  from  the 
ground. 

Removing  dead  i.ijibs. — I  consider  it  as  de- 
cidedly best  to  take  off  all  the  dead  branches, 
even  if  they  should  be  higher  than  a  man  can 
reach  at  this  period  ;  but  in  extensive  plantations 
the  expense  of  labour  is  an  obstacle.  The  reason 
is  that,  when  the  dead  branch  does  not  soon  fall 
off,  there  ii  a  danger  that  the  wood  of  the  trunk 
will  grow  round  it  and  produce  a  dead  knot.  I 
do  not  approve  of  cutting  away  live  branches  of 
two  or  more  inches  in  diameter,  as  the  resin  flows 
freely  from  the  wound,  and  where  many  of  these 
wounds  are  made  the  tree  is  weakened.  Small 
live  branches  might  be  pruned  off  with  a  knife 
from  trees  of  ten  years'  growth  or  thereabouts 
without  much  disadvantage,  but  in  this  case  I 
would  not  remove  more  in  one  year  than  one 
year's  production ;  but  this  mode  could  only  be 
practised  in  plantations  of  small  extent.  As  re- 
gards the  distance  at  which  the  trees  are  finally 
left,  supposing  all  the  trees  left  at  the  first  thin- 
ning to  thrive,  I  gradually  remove  the  weakest 
until  the  best  trees  stand  from  12  feet  to  16  feet 
apart.  If  the  branches  do  not  touch  each  other, 
I  leave  the  trees  so  that  they  will  nearly  touch  ; 
for,  it  much  further  apart,  the  wind  gets  vent 
amongst  them  and  often  uproots  the  best  ones. 


In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  trees,  after  first 
thinning,  do  not  all  thrive;  both  before  and  after 
this  operation  many  of  them  die. 

The  cancer  di.seasb  appears  like  a  blac 
resinous  patch  on  the  side  of  the  tree,  and  inva- 
riably kills  it  in  a  short  time  after  the  disease 
appears.  All  these  dead  and  cankered  trees, 
when  removed,  frequently  leave  the  plantation 
thinner  than  we  wish  it  to  be  ;  but  the  rule  I 
adopt  wliere  there  is  no  disease  is  to  leave  the 
trees  so  as  the  tops  have  room,  and  not  much 
more  ;  and  with  this  treatment  I  find  the  trees  will 
attain  the  full  size  that  the  soil  and  climate  will 
allow.  In  this  district,  the  best  planted  Scotch 
Pine  trees  in  plantations  of  sixty  years'  growth 
do  not  measure  more  than  Ifi  cubic  feet;  the  tim- 
ber is  ratlier  soft,  and  when  used  for  roofing 
houses  it  it  found  to  be  much  inferior  to  Scotch 
Pine  from  the  natural  woods.  In  all  the  country 
on  the  banks  of  the  Spey  Scotch  Pines  thrive 
better  than  in  this  quarter.  I  suppose  the  soil 
being  nearer  in  quality  to  that  on  which  they 
grow  naturally  is  tlie  principal  cause.  I  cannot 
say  with  certainty  how  plantations  are  treated  in 
that  district,  but  I  rather  think  much  in  the 
manner  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe. 

Scot. 

DURABILITY  OF  ELM  WOOD. 
In  a  portion  of  the  Marylebone  Road,  extending 
from  the  ancient  hostelry  long  known  as  the 
"  Yorkshire  Siingo,"  and  ending  at  the  junction 
with  the  Edgware  Road  and  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Terraces,  the  Middlesex  \Vaterworks  Com- 
pany have  been  recently  relaying  iron  pipes  in  the 
place  of  wood  pipes.  The  wood  pipes  which  are 
now  being  displaced  consist  of  rude  natural  trunks 
of  Elm  trees  of  various  lengths,  but  mostly  7  feet 
to  8  feet  long,  and  at  the  base,  or  thicker  ends, 
they  are  G  inches  to  20  inches  in  diameter.  The 
Elm  trunks  are  pierced  with  a  longitudinal  bore 
10  inches  in  diaraeterat  the  thicker  end,  gradually 
diminished  to  a  7-inch  bore  at  the  upper  or  smaller 
end,  the  latter  being  thinned  down  and  driven 
socket-wavs  2  inches  or  I!  inches  into  the  wider 
bore  of  the  stouter  end.  On  enquiry  I  learned 
from  the  chief  officers  of  the  Middlesex  Water- 
works Company  that  the  latter  was  formed  and 
commenced  operations  in  the  year  1806,  and  they 
found  the  wood  pipes  in  question  were  then  in 
use,  and  were  of  opinion  that  they  had  been  laid 
at  some  earlier  period  by  the  New  River  Company 
or  the  city  authorities.  I  carefully  examined  these 
Elm  logs  as  they  were  dug  up,  and  could  find  no 
indication  of  decay  either  within  the  bore  or  on  the 
outside  of  the  trunks.  It  anything,  the  texture  of 
the  wood  seemed  to  be  intensified  in  hardness. 

It  is  at  this  point  where  the  interest  of  my  story 
— whatever  it  is  worth — mainly  centres,  that  is, 
the  clearly  ascertained  fact  that  these  Elm  logs 
have  lain  buried  underground  for  a  period  of 
ninety-six  years,  and,  judging  from  the  above 
statement,  in  all  probability  more  than  100  years, 
and  that  without  suffering  the  least  decay.  This 
is,  at  least,  a  significant  incident,  and  one  of  some 
public  interest,  as  bearing  on  the  relative  proper- 
ties of  timber,  and  at  the  same  time  a  striking 
confirmation  of  the  commonly  accepted  belief  of 
the  great  endurance  and  lasting  properties  of  the 
Elm,  and  its  consequent  value  in  cases  where  the 
use  ot  timber  is  required  in  underground  construc- 
tions, or  where  it  is  kept  constantly  wet.  Looking 
back  at  the  very  suburban  condition  of  the 
locality  at  the  time  when  these  Elm  trunks  were 
laid  in  the  Marylebone  Road,  it  is  quite  likely  they 
were  cut  down  from  some  adjoining  hedgerow, 
and  used  at  once  in  their  recent  green  state.  When 
dug  up  they  were  still  covered  with  portions  of 
the  bark. 

In  connection  with  the  above  a  very  cursory 
glance  at  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  manufactures 
ot  the  country  during  the  last  century  receives 
from  the  following  incident  a  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  the  altered  condition  of  the  surroundings 
in  which  we  now  live,  comparing  now  with  then. 
In  replacing  some  of  the  ^original  water-pipes  of 
the  above  company,  such  were  the  difficulties 
which  then  surrounded  the  efforts  of  those  con- 


cerned in  the  distribution  of  the  London  water 
supply,  that  besides  the  use  ot  perforated  Elm 
tree  trunks  as  described  above,  portions  of  the 
supply  pipes  when  dug  up  in  the  public  streets 
were  found  to  have  been  constructed  of  blocks  of 
stone  pierced  with  bores  of  considerable  size  and 
fitted  together  end  to  end. 

Robert  Mabnock. 


RE  PRODUCTIVENESS  OF  LARCH. 
I  AM  very  much  interested  in  the  discussion  which 
has  recently  taken  place  in  your  pages  concerning 
the  reproductiveness  of  the  Larch.  This  tree  X 
look  upon  as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  profitable 
trees  ever  introduced  into  this  country.  Notwith- 
standing the  bad  treatment  it  has  received  since 
it  has  been  under  cultivation  it  still  is  able  to 
hold  its  own  against  any  of  the  more  recently 
introduced  trees.  When  first  introduced  it  was 
thought  a  delicate  plant,  yet  no  other  forest  was 
ever  planted  so  extensively  over  so  much  ground 
in  so  short  a  time.  The  Larch  has  great  reproduc- 
tive powers,  and  not  only  springs  upas  numerous 
as  the  Scotch  Fir,  but,  from  what  I  have  seen  in 
many  woods,  I  believe  it  would  exceed  it.  In  the 
woods  of  New  Milne,  Perthshire,  I  found  many 
young  plants  which  were  self-sown.  The  woods 
were  about  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  age,  planted 
rather  thinly,  and  growing  in  soil  with  a  short 
mossy  surface,  which  is  most  favourable  for  the 
germination  ot  the  seed.  The  Scotch  Fir  was 
plentiful,  but  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  the 
Larch.  If  the  seedlings  should  remain  unmolested 
by  ground  game  they  will  form  fine  young  trees 
in  years  to  come.  In  another  wood  about  a  mile 
distant  from  this  place  are  some  seedling  Scotch 
Firs  and  common  Spruce,  the  latter  being  nice 
young  plants  and  very  thick. 

In  another  planted  wood  consisting  of  Scotch 
Pine,  Spruce,  and  Larch,  about  thirty- five  or 
forty  years  of  age,  are  several  self-sown  Scotch 
Pines  growing  by  the  sides  of  an  old  road  which 
winds  through  the  wood.  These  naturally  self- 
sown  Pines  are  not  very  much  smaller  than  the 
parent  trees,  and  are  promising  to  make  superior 
timber  as  they  approach  maturity.  The  trees 
are  not  suffering  from  an  over-abundance  of  lower 
branches. 

On  the  Scone  Estate,  famous  for  its  extensive 
woods  of  coniferous  and  hardwood  trees,  there 
are  many  acres  naturally  sown  and  planted  trees, 
the  like  of  which  are  not  exceeded  in  some  of 
the  forests  of  the  north  for  length  ot  bole, 
clear  of  branches  to  a  great  height,  and  girth.  I 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  some  of  these 
cut  up  which  were  laid  flat  by  the  heavy  gales  of 
late  years.  The  heartwood  was  as  hard  and  solid 
as  ebony.  At  Scone,  also,  are  some  young  plan- 
tations of  naturally  self-sown  Larch,  not  to 
speak  of  the  many  trees  which  spring  up 
here  and  there  throughout  the  woods;  on 
this  part  where  the  self-sown  Larch  plantations 
are  was  a  piece  of  very  poor  land  which  was  con- 
sidered unfit  for  tillage.  This  was  left  alone  for 
some  years;  the  consequence  was  many  young 
Larches  sprung  up,  being  sown  from  trees  in  a  plan- 
tation adjoining  the  land.  These  trees  are  very 
irregular — some  being  large  trees,  some  mere  poles, 
others  springing  up  successively  at  all  stages  ot 
growth.  On  the  Lenfield  estates  are  also  some 
seedling  Larch  plantations,  which  were  pointed 
out  to  the  party  of  French  foresters  when  visiting 
the  Scotch  woods. 

I  firmly  believe  that  most  ot  our  hardy  trees  at 
present  cultivated,  including  Scotch  Pine,  Larch, 
Douglas  Fir,  Menzies'  Spruce,  and  other  hardy 
Conifers,  would  reproduce  themselves  naturally  if 
the  seed  fell  in  spots  favourable  for  its  develop- 
ment. I  find  that  Moss,  not  too  deep,  is  favour- 
able for  seed  germination,  because  it  contains 
dampness  sufficient  to  develop  the  seed  ;  then  the 
small  roots  strike  into  the  damp  Moss,  ultimately 
reaching  the  soil.  But  nothing  equals  the  common 
Heath  where  not  too  long  or  thick  and  bushy. 
Where  it  is  neither  too  open  nor  too  close  to  con- 
tain too  much  dampness,  so  asjthe  young  seedlings 
would  not  damp  off,  is  most  favourable.  To  this 
i  same  cause  may  be  attributed  the  very  extensive 
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woods  o£  natural  Pines  in  the  north,  because  of 
the  short  heathy  surface.  R.  Coupau. 

Ashford,  Oalivay. 


FOREST  MACHINERY. 
Knowing  that  a  large  quantity  of  home-grown 
timber  that  could  profitably  be  turned  to  account 
on  the  estate,  both  for  new  buildings  and  repairs, 
is  continually  being  disposed  of  in  the  rough  at  un- 
remnnerative  prices,  we  propose  to  give  from  time 
to  time  under  the  above  heading  plain  and  prac- 
tical papers  on  the  kinds  of  machinery  best 
adapted  for  reducing  this  rough  timber  to  its  re- 
quired dimensions.  The  only  reason  for  the  pre- 
sent suicidal  policy  of  selling  good  timber,  suit- 
able in  erery  respect  for  work  that  has  to  be  done 
on  the  spot,  and  buying  wood  of  doubtful  quality 
that  has  to  be  brought  many  miles  to  the  sea 
coast  in  a  foreign  country,  across  the  sea,  and 
then  probably  another  considerable  distance  by 
rail,  must  be,  that  it  comes  to  hand  in  a  more 
available  shape.  We  are  not  now  speaking  of 
joinery  and  similar  woods,  but  the  vast  bulk  of 
timber  that  goes  to  make  up  a  building.  It  is 
almost  incredible  in  a  day  like  this,  when  ma- 
chinery is  used  for  almost  every  purpose,  that 
there  should  be  so  little  attention  given  to  this 
subject.     The  time-honoured  custom  of  the  use  of 


recent  number  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  well 
illustrates  what  we  mean.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, it  may  not  even  be  necessary  to  go  to  the 
cost  of  an  engine  at  all,  as  one  used  for  threshing 
or  other  agricultural  work  may  be  available.  We 
know  an  estate,  and  there  are  doubtless  many 
others,  where  the  arrangement  of  hiring  for  a  few 
weeks,  when  sawing  is  required  to  be  done,  works 
rery  well.  When  a  portable  of  this  kind  is  already 
in  the  possession  of  an  estate  owner  the  matter  is 
•■itill  further  simplilied. 

The  TB.o}s.  bench. 

Having  dealt  somewhat  cursorily  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  engine  to  be  employed,  we  will  now 
consider  what  is  the  best  form  of  bench  for  reduc- 
ing the  large  trees  to  something  like  usable  form. 
There  are  a  variety  of  these  manufactured,  each 
excellent  in  its  especial  way,  but  we  have  not 
seen  a  more  generally  useful  bench  than  the  one 
illustrated  in  this  paper.  This  is  made  specially 
for  reducing  large  trees  into  sizes  suitable  to  be 
dealt  with  on  the  smaller  benches.  We  will  sup- 
pose that  a  tree  of  2  feet  or  3  feet  diameter  is 
required  to  be  sawn  into  boards  of  an  inch  or 
similar  thickness  and  to  one  uniform  width.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  get  such  a  piece  as  this 
upon  a  bench  only  constructed  for  small  stuff. 
This  bench,  however,  meets  the  difficulty.    As  will 


right  through.  It  is  constructed  to  take  saws  up 
to  0  feet  diameter.  As  a  saw  of  this  size  must  of 
necessity  have  a  somewhat  thick  plate,  the  prin- 
cipal advantage,  as  before  stated,  of  this  bench  is 
to  deal  with  the  heavy  logs  and  bring  them  into 
shape  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  smaller  benches. 
Of  course  when  large  dimensions  such  as  beams 
or  similar  pieces  are  wanted,  the  whole  operation 
can  be  completed  on  this  bencli ;  but  with  boards 
it  should  only  be  used  to  saw  the  logs  into  a  size 
sufficiently  portable  to  be  readily  handled  on  the 
small  benches.  In  another  paper  we  hope  to  give 
an  illustration  of  a  small  bench,  and  an  account  of 
the  work  for  which  it  is  adapted. 


Canadian  Rhododendron  (Rhodora  cana- 
densis).— This  shrub,  a  near  ally  of  the  hardy 
Azaleas,  bears  its  rosy  purple  blossoms  in  great 
profusion  before  the  leaves  make  their  appearance. 
It  always  flowers  some  time  before  those  of  the 
earliest  of  the  Azaleas  make  their  appearance.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  cold,  damp,  peaty  districts  of 
North  America,  and  succeeds  well  under  the  same 
conditions  as  most  of  the  so-called  American 
plants,  except  that  it  is  more  impatient  of  drought 
than  some  of  them.  Conditions  under  which  its 
relatives,  the  Pepper-bushes  (Clethras)  thrive  will 
suit  it  perfectly,  thus  bringing  together  some  of  the 
best  of  early  spring  and  autumn-flowering  shrubs. 


Forest  Machinery.— The  Rack  Bench. 


the  saw-pit,  and  the  employment  of  men  with  a 
pit-saw,  cannot  longer  be  observed,  except  where 
a  very  small  amount  of  work  has  to  be  done.  The 
saw-mill  in  some  shape  or  another  must  be  used. 
In  some  instances  water  power  may  be  turned  to 
account  with  advantage  ;  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  steam  must  be  the  motive  power.  It  is  the 
object  of  the  writer  in  this  and  the  following 
papers  to  indicate  in  general  terms  the  best  means 
of  applying  power  to  the  manufacture  of  estate 
produce  on  the  spot. 

The  engine. 

In  considering  the  arrangement  of  a  portable 
saw-mill  the  motive  power  must  first  be  thought 
of.  To  obtain  this  an  engine  in  one  or  another 
form  must  be  used.  There  are  some  advocates 
for  traction  engines,  on  the  ground  that  they  may 
be  used  for  hauling  timber  to  the  machines,  as 
well  as  supplying  the  power  to  drive  the  saws. 
There  may  be  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
this,  but  so  far  as  the  question  has  come  under 
the  observation  of  the  writer  there  is  more  to  be 
said  against  its  adoption  than  for  it.  One  reason 
is  the  first  cost,  and  as  we  are  considering  the 
whole  matter  from  the  commercial  point  of  view 
this  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  traction  engine 
here  stands  at  a  great  disadvantage,  as  this  kind 
would  cost  very  nearly  double  the  money  an  or- 
dinary portable  one  of  the  same  power  would.  It 
is  also  very  unwieldy,  and  unless  used  by  experi- 
enced men  and  with  the  greatest  care,  a  dangerous 
thing. 

For  ordinary  forest  work  we  think  nothing  ex- 
cels a  good  type  of  portable  of  about  10-horse 
power.    Such  an  engine  as  this  was  given  in  a 


be  seen  in  the  illustration,  the  bed  of  the  bench 
is  at  no  great  elevation  from  the  ground  ;  therefore 
by  the  aid  of  planks  laid  at  right  angles  to  the 
length  of  the  bench,  with  one  end  resting  on  it, 
and  the  other  on  the  ground,  heavy  trees  can 
readily  be  placed  in  a  position  for  operating  upon. 
The  portion  of  the  machine  in  the  cut  imme- 
diately at  the  side  of  and  behind  the  man  at  the 
handle  is  the  traversing  bed,  constructed  of  two 
planks  of  Pitch  Pine.  It  will  be  seen  that  when 
the  tree  is  fixed  in  its  proper  position  on  this 
platform,  and  the  arrangement  set  in  motion,  by 
rack  and  pinion  the  tree  is  slowly  advanced  against 
the  teeth  of  the  rotating  saw.  To  make  the  con- 
struction of  this  part  of  the  process  more  clear,  it 
may  be  well  to  say  that  the  racks  are  let  in  the 
whole  length  of  the  two  traversing  table  planks. 
The  pinion  wheel  is  keyed  on  the  spindle  to  which 
the  handle  shown  in  the  illustration  is  fixed,  and 
this  is  slowly  turned  to  give  the  steady  advance 
of  the  tree  as  required.  The  machine,  which  is 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Frank  AUchin,  Linnell  & 
Co.,  a  young  and  enterprising  firm  of  Northampton, 
is  well  constructed,  the  central  part  beingof  English 
Oak,  very  strongly  morticed  and  stayed  together, 
and  carries  a  cast  iron  girder  to  which  is  fitted  all 
the  short  rollers,  saw  spindle  bearings,  and  fence 
guides.  The  fence  has  a  canting  motion  which 
may  be  useful  sometimes  for  cutting  scantlings, 
&c.,  required  out  of  square.  The  head  and  tail 
parts  are  built  of  red  deal  sides  mounted  on  Oak 
trestles.  The  sides  and  supports  are  morticed 
together  and  have  bolts  passing  through  the 
whole  length.  The  rollers  on  which  the  traversing 
planks  run  are  made  of  Elm  turned  up  to  H 
inches  diameter,  and  have  iron  spindles  running 


Though  so  valuable  from  its  spring  blooming 
character,  the  Rhodora  is  quite  a  rare  plant  in  this 
country,  while  in  the  districts  which  it  inhabits 
large  tracts  are  occupied  by  it.  According  to 
Loudon,  it  was  introduced  as  long  ago  as  1767,  and 
was  figured  and  described  by  him  under  the  name 
of  Rhododendron  Rhodora. — A. 

Garrya  elliptica.— This  grown  against  a 
wall  covers  a  considerable  space  in  a  short  time. 
Flowering,  as  it  does,  during  the  winter  in  any 
position,  it  is  a  most  desirable  shrub.  AVe  have 
two  plants  here  growing  against  a  wall  having  a 
northern  aspect  which  flourish  remarkably  well. 
At  the  present  time  they  are  literally  covered 
with  their  long  drooping  catkins.  It  is  easily  pro- 
pagated when  planted  in  good  soil,  and  if  freely 
supplied  with  water  in  summer  at  the  roots  and 
overhead,  it  grows  luxuriantly. — E.  Molyneux. 


WOODS  A1\D  FORESTS. 
The  following  appears  in  the  last  No.  of  Woods 
and  FuTcats :  "  Woods  and  Forestshas  had  aconsider- 
able  amount  of  encouragement  from  country 
gentlemen  and  others  interested  in  planting,  but 
their  numbers  are  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  its 
existence  as  a  separate  journal.  We  come  to  this 
conclusion  after  a  fair  trial  and  making  the  journal 
known  so  far  as  possible  to  all  concerned.  Woods 
and  Forests  will,  therefore,  cease  to  be  published 
as  a  separate  paper  ;  it  will  be  incorporated  with 
The  Garden  and  form  a  permanent  addition  to 
that  journal.  We  believe  we  can  in  this  way  do 
justice  to  the  subject,  and  the  plan  will  have  one 
advantage  in  enabling  us  to  illustrate  new  species 
of  trees  or  shrubs  in  colour.' 
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Hyacinth  show.— The  eighth  annual  Hya- 
cinth show  at  the  Exeter  Nursery  took  place  on 
Friday,  March  13.  The  collections  staged  by  dif- 
ferent growers  for  competition  contained  some  re- 
markably well-flowered  plants.  The  first  prize,  of 
two  guineas,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Viney,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Norris,  of  I'inhoe ;  the  second,  of  one 
guinea,  to  Mr.  Sparks,  gardener  to  A.  Barnett, 
Esq.,  of  Tiverton ;  and  the  third  prize,  half  a 
guinea,  to  Mr.  Daw,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  T.  J. 
Yarde,  of  Chudleigh.  BIre.  Norris's  collection 
included  La  Grandesse,  white ;  Queen  of  Hya- 
cinths and  Lord  Macaulay,  carmine ;  the  dark 
blue  Sir  J.  Lawrence,  the  rich  purple  General 
Havelock,  and  the  creamy  yellow  Ida.  The  other 
displays  comprised  Von  Schiller,  rich  salmon ; 
Lady  Derby,  white ;  Duke  of  Connaught,  deep 
blue;  Lord  Melville,  blue  with  white  centre; 
Mary,  purple;  Robert Steiger,  carmine  ;  gigantea, 
rose ;  La  Franchise,  blush  ;  General  Gordon,  lus- 
trous black;  King  of  the  I'.lues,  Grand  Maitre, 
porcelain  ;  Fabiola,  striped  carmine  ;  Lina,  scar- 
let ;  Prince  of  Saxe-Weimar,  purple ;  Charles 
Dickens,  violet ;  Norma,  waxy  pink ;  Prince  of 
Wales,  dark  blue ;  Blondin,  silvery  blue ;  Baron 
Von  Humboldt,  black;  Kosseau,  white  ;  La  France, 
white  ;  Grandeur  ■^  Merveille,  rosy  white ;  Temple 
of  Apollo,  flesh-coloured  ;  Lord  Derby,  light  blue  ; 
and  Gertrude,  bright  red.  The  house  in  which 
these  were  shown  was  tastefully  decorated  both 
with  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants,  and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  display  was  in  every  way  satis- 
factory. 

Camellias  at  South  Kensington  —It 

must  be  confessed  that  an  exhibition  of  Camellias, 
such  as  that  which  Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son 
furnished  to  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  nth  inst,  is  both  interesting  and 
instructive,  as  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  noting 
the  best  flowers  in  the  different  shades  of  colour. 
Those  possessing  shades  of  crimson,  red,  and  deep 
scarlet  in  the  collection  just  referred  to  were  very 
attractive.  Amongst  flowers  representing  bright 
shades  there  were  Chandleri,  a  well  known  kind  ; 
Beali,  large,  full,  and  finely  cupped ;  Leeana 
superba,  having  the  build  of  Beali,  but  darker, 
and  in  the  case  of  two  or  three  of  the  flowers 
blotched  with  white,  while  the  others  were  self- 
coloured  ;  and  Mathottiana,  large,  deep  coloured, 
and  fine.  Pale  scarlet  and  rose-coloured  flowers 
were  represented  by  Rose  la  Reine,  large,  hand- 
some, and  finely-formed  stout  petals  ;  Andrea 
Doria,  deep  rosy  scarlet,  slightly  blotched  with 
white ;  Jeffersoni,  crimson  while  open,  but 
chaT^s  to  deep  rose,  full,  smooth,  symmetrical, 
and  barred  with  white ;  Marchioness  of  Exeter, 
large,  shining  pale  rose  in  colour,  very  showy,  but 
inclining  to  coarseness ;  a  seedling,  which  might 
havecomefrom  this,  was  also  shown  palerin  colour, 
smaller,  large,  and  bold  ;  Fatima,  bright  rosy  scar- 
let, barred  with  white ;  Beauty  of  Hornsey,  much  in 
the  same  way,  but  smaller,  more  symmetrical  and 
handsome ;  L'Insubria,  pale  bright  rose  with 
crimson  centre,  somewhat  cupped  at  opening,  but 
reflexes  a  little  with  age ;  and  Hallyi,  the  exterior 
petals  rose,  with  pink  centre,  and  slightly  barred 
with  white.  The  pink  flowers  are  very  pretty 
indeed,  and  it  is  not  surprising  they  are  generally 
such  favourites.  They  were  represented  by  Teu- 
tonia,  clear  pall  blush,  with  a  centre  of  pale  pink, 
barred  with  white,  very  pretty  and  distinct ; 
Henri  Favre,  rose  exterior,  the  centre  broadly 
tinted  with  delicate  pink,  full,  handsome,  and  very 
attractive ;  Madame  Ambroise  Verschaffelt,  pale 
pink,  and  slight  flakes  of  deep  rose ;  Eugi'ue 
Massena,  rosy  pink,  margined  with  white,  and 
finely  cupped ;  Adelina  Benverenti,  blush,  or 
delicate  pink,  flushed  with  rose  ;  and  Bonomiana, 
white  striped  with  rose,  very  handsome,  finely 
cupped  and  a  real  beauty.  The  white  flowers  were 
also  charming.  The  best  were.  Cup  of  Beauty,  some 
pure  white,  others  tinted  with  cream  in  the  centre ; 
Montironi,  a  fine  pure  white  reflexed  variety; 
centifolia  alba,  very  fine  ;  Princess  Clotilde,  large, 
full,  and  fine ;  the  old  alba  plena,  in  excellent 
fonn ;  and  lastly,  the  piurest  and  most  symmetrical 
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and  attractive  of  all  the  whites,  fimbriata,  shown 
in  fine  form,  and  to  all  appearance  the  beau  ideal 
of  a  good  Camellia. — R.  D. 

Dendroblum  nobile  —  Two  marvellous 
specimens  of  this  popular  Orchid  were  sold  at 
Stevens'  on  Thursday,  both  of  which  were  con- 
sidered by  experienced  growers  to  be  the  finest  they 
had  seen.  The  smaller  of  the  two  was  named 
elegans,  the  flowers  being  much  larger  and  more 
highly  coloured  than  those  of  the  original.  It 
was  sold  for  18|  guineas.  The  other  specimen 
was  about  a  yard  through,  and  formed  a  huge 
globular  mass,  carrying  over  700  flowers.  This 
was  bought  by  Messrs.  Sander. 


ASPHALTE  T".  GAS-LIME. 
The  opponents  of  asphalte  walks  do  not  appear 
to  have  any  seconders.  It  is  interesting  to  recall 
the  fact  that  asphalte  is  extensively  used  in  gar- 
dens about  London,  and  in  an  editorial  note  in 
one  of  the  back  numbers  of  The  Garden  it  is 
stated  that  the  "  asphalte  walks  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Meston  in  the  public  gardens  in  London  and  re- 
cently in  Leicester  Square  are  durable  and  in 
every  way  satisfactory,  and  not  expensive."  What 
I  wish  to  draw  attention  to,  however,  is  that  al- 
though "T.  B."  is  distressed  by  the  imaginary 
smell  of  an  asphalte  walk,  and  would  not  have 
such  walks  laid  down  anywhere  about  a  garden 
under  any  circumstances  on  that  account,  he 
rather  enjoys  the  fmell  of  gas-lime.  For  weeks 
back  "  T.  B."  has  been  advocating  the  claims  of 
this  in  a  contemporary  wherein  another  writer 
describes  it  as  "  a  disagreeable  nuisance."  Yet  it 
is  this  "  delightful  mixture  "  that  "  T.  B.''  recom- 
mends to  be  spread  on  "  walks  and  carriage  drives 
through  parks  or  other  grounds  to  kill  weeds."  I 
remember  a  farm  bailiff  severely  censured  for 
thoughtlessly  spreading  a  quantity  of  it  on  some 
rough  old  pasture  land  near  the  house,  where  it 
smelt  so  offensively  that  for  months  no  one  could 
walk  in  the  park.  Gas-lime  sticks  to  one's  boots, 
like  wet  plaster  of  Paris,  to  which  it  is  akin,  and 
renders  them  almost  unfit  to  wear  again.  It  dis- 
colours or  destroys  anything  in  the  nature  of  car- 
pets with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  it  is 
almost  useless  as  a  weed  destroyer.  It  is  this 
vile  material  which  the  law  compels  gas  makers 
to  remove  or  hide  in  some  way  on  account  of  its 
offensiveness  that  •'  T.  B."  proposes  to  spread 
annually  over  the  drives  and  walks  in  our  gardens 
and  grounds  in  the  most  pleasant  season  of  the 
year.  True,  he  admits  that  some  may  object  to 
its  use  "  on  account  of  its  powerful  smell,"  but  he 
is  not  among  the  number,  although  a  clean,  com- 
fortable, inoffensive  asphalte  walk  overpowers 
him  !  Farther  comment  on  the  validity  of 
"T.  B.'s"  objections  to  asphalte  is  needless. — 
S.  W. 

As  a  cheap  and  tolerably  durable  substance 

asphalte  is  no  doubt  the  best  material  for  kitchen 
garden  paths  and  places  where  utility  is  second 
to  appearance ;  for  pleasure  grounds  the  dull  sombre 
hue  is  decidedly  objectionable,  but  even  if  used 
there  theappearance  can  be  tempered  by  sprinkling 
with  coarse  sea  sand  where  procurable,  or  well 
washed  gravel  rolled  well  in,  this  being  in  my 
opinion  preferable  to  white  spar.  Where  sand  of 
any  kind  is  scarce,  heating  the  roller  may  be  an 
excellent  plan  to  prevent  the  asphalte  sticking, 
as  mentioned  by  "  W.  I.  M.,"  but  only  when  too 
much  tar  has  been  used  would  this  be  necessary, 
as  the  free  useof  s.andor  fine  ashes  would  prevent 
this,  and  also  have  the  advantage  of  rendering  the 
surface  hard  and  fit  to  walk  upon  in  a  few  days. 
I  consider  many  failures  arise  from  a  too  liberal 
supply  of  tar  often  in  a  cold  congealed  state 
The  chief  point  is  to  thoroughly  mix  the  ashes  or 
gravel  with  as  small  aquantity  of  perfectlyliquified 
tar  as  possible,  not  necessarily  boiling,  and  to  roll 
it  in  well.  Where  tar  can  be  procured  fresh  from 
the  gasworks  it  is  preferable,  as  it  will  then  be  in 
a  perfectly  liquid  state  and  will  not  require  so 
much  heating.  Where  it  has  to  remain  in  open 
vessels,  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  cover  it  with 
water,  so  as  to  keep  the  air  from  it,  and  on  no 
account  should  the  casks  be  exposed  to  the  sun  for 
any  length  of  time. — M.  C.  Mars. 


Ramondlas. — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  an 
additional  remark  to  the  article  (p.  194)  on 
Ramondias  ?  There  are  now  five  European  hardy 
CyrtandraceEe  known :  1,  Eamondia  pyrenaica 
(Rich.);  2,  Ramondia  serbica  (Panf;ic);  3,  Ra- 
mondia  Natalia;  (Paneic);  4,  Haberlea  rhodo- 
pensis  (Friv.) ;  5,  Haberlea  Heldreichi  (Boissier), 
syn.  Eamondia  Heldreichi  (De  C  ).  1  (and  the 
white  variety),  2,  3,  4  are  planted  on  the  rock  you 
reproduced  in  The  Garden  (p.  195) ;  u  is  not  yet 
in  culture ;  it  was  discovered  thirty-three  years 
ago  by  Th.  von  Heldreich  on  Mount  Olympus  in 
Thessaly.  Of  Nos.  2  and  3  Messrs.  Frcebel  and 
Co.  also  possess  young,  but  not  yet  saleable  plants. 
We  have  still  snow  on  the  mountains  in  our 
neighbourhood,  but  in  the  woods  in  the  valley 
Anemone  hepatica  flowers  in  glorious  beauty ; 
indeed,  nothing  is  more  charming  than  patches  of 
Hellebores  surrounded  by  blue,  white,  and  red 
Hepaiicas. — 0.  For.ster,  Lclienhof. 


QUESTIONS. 

6335.— Gas-water.— I  shun  be  much  obliged  if  any  of 
your  ciirrespnndentg  will  ttU  nie  which  is  the  safest 
method  of  u&iuK  ammoniaoal  water  from  the  gasworks  for 
the  llower  and  kitchen  gai-den,  and  in  what  proportion  it 
should  be  used. — J.  E.  A. 

6336  -Effects  of  varnished  pipes.— Last  summer  I 
had  my  vinery  painted,  and  in  order,  1  suppose,  to  make  all 
tidy,  the  hot-water  pipes  were  painted  with  black  varnish. 
When  the  Grapes  ripened  (a  beautiful  crop)  the  berries  not 
only  had  no  taste  of  the  Grape,  but  tasted  of  nothing  but 
carbolic  acid.  This  spring  I  have  had  also  some  Rhubarb 
in  the  house  likewise  partially  alfected.  I  shall  be  obliged 
if  some  of  your  readers  will  suggest  a  remedy,  and  also  say 
what  is  the  best  thing  to  paint  the  pipes  with.— K.  H. 

6337— Aronia.  Sleboldlfand  other  shrubs— Is 
this  Thorn,  which  is  figured  in  Siebold's  "  Flora  .Taponica," 
and  highly  praised  by  the  author,  procurable  in  England  ?  I 
have  enquired  for  it  repeatedly  at  the  principal  English  nur- 
series, luit  can  never  even  hear  of  it.  Other  desirable  shrubs 
that  are  hardy  in  Cornwall  and  the  Channel  Islands,  but 
which  I  have  failed  to  find  in  any  nurservman's  catalogue, 
are  the  Edwardsia  grandiflora  and  the  Embothrium  cocci- 
neuni.  If  any  of  your  readers  could  put  me  in  the  way  of 
procuring  these  three  beautiful  shrubs,  I  thould  feel 
highly  indebted  to  them.  —  J.  Saumabez,  Laregan 
Penzance, 

6338.- HardParsnips.— I  took  up  a  bed  of  Parsnips 
on  the  20th  of  January  last  and  stored  them  in  ashes  and 
sand.  They  grew  on  heavy  land  and  were  rather  small. 
Since  I  stored  them  a  good  many  have  been  used,  and 
much  to  my  surprise  complaints  have  been  made  that  a 
great  many  of  them  are  only  edible  about  half  way  through 
their  centres,  being  almost  as  tough  :is  sticks  when  cooked. 
I  have  learned  that  the  man  who  sowed  them  strewed  a 
large  quantity  of  soot  and  guano  on  the  seed  at  the  time  of 
sowing.  This  he  did  on  about  half  the  bed  ;  the  other  hall 
he  surface-manured,  and  as  all  the  Parsnips  are  not  alike 
tough,  I  should  feel  obliged  if  any  reader  could  tell  me  11 
.artificial  manures  strewed  on  the  seed  at  the  time  of  sow- 
ing would  produce  the  effect  mentioned  or  not.— A.  B. 


ZATE  NOTES. 


Daffodil  book  (r.  C  Gufrnsc;/).- Messrs.  Ban-  & 
Son,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Pots  in  saucers  (Kitsticxis).—'So\  saucers  keep  the 
soil  about  the  roots  too  damp,  especially  in  winter. 

Violets  (S.  .Voiinf).— Very  good  blooms  of  the  Maria 
Louise  and  N  eapolitan  sorts  ;  among  the  best  we  have  seen. 

Injured  Psach  leavws  (Inquirer).— The.  leaves  you 
send  show  evident  signs  of  scalding.  We  cannot  otherwise 
account  for  the  injury. 

Rhododendron  Sesterlanum(y.).-  Keep  the  plant 
a  little  drier  at  the  root  just  as  the  Ijuds  are  abi.ut  to  pxpaod, 
and  admit  air  to  the  house  at  this  period.  Instructions  re- 
g.arding  the  treatment  of  greenhouse  Rhododendrons  may 
be  found  in  the  last  volume  of  The  Gakdes,  p.  177. 

Eucha'-is  disease  (.-ijion)  —Your  Eucharis  bulbs  are 
attacked  by  a  minute  fungus.  The  diseased  portions  ot 
the  bulb  .appear  to  be  thoroughly  impermeated  with  it.  In 
The  G.\rpen  (p.  179)  "P.  W."  mentions  how  he  (success- 
fully treated  the  disease  Besides  the  fungus  the  bulbs  were 
attacked  by  the  bulb  mite  (Rhizoglyphus  echinopu«)  This 
Eucharis  disease  seems  to  be  gaining  ground— G.  S.  S. 

Naming  plants.— i^ow  kinds  of  plants  or  flowers 
onlij  can  be  named  at  o-ne  time,  atul  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent.  ._ 

Names  of  plants  and  trees —Dr.  P  — >ext  wee 

])-.  J-'oo-.— Rhododendron  J'alconeri  (a  very  fine  truss) 

ir     San;i(i)i  — Senecio    Ghiesbreghti. C.    S —A    fine 

variety  of  Helleborus  colchicus. .7    C.  £.— Next  week. 

J  M  — Dendrobium  oculatum  flmbriatum. 11'.  Heath.— 

Diosma  ericoides. C.  F.  /'.—Helleborus  orientalis. 

J-  Thiriii/.—We  are  unable  to  rectify  the  mistake  unless 

yon  sendus  .another  specimen. C.  M.  0.— Violet  Marie 

Louise. R.  S.—\.   Abies  Smithi ;  2.  A.  pectinata ;  3.. 

A.  Nordmanniana. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  chance  it  rather :  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature."— SAoisspcare. 


REGENT'S  PARK  SPRING  SHOWS. 

It  seems  a  strange  inconsistency  for  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  to  tolerate  a  formal  stereotyped 
arrangement  of  their  spring  shows  year  after 
year,  while  their  summer  shows  have  won  a  world- 
wide reputation  for  tasteful  arrangement.  At 
last  Wednesday's  show,  than  which  there  has  never 
been  a  finer  one  in  March,  there  was  a  sufficiency 
of  plants  matchless  as  examples  of  high  culture 
to  have  made  one  of  the  most  charming  exhibi- 
tions imaginable.  From  the  very  nature  of  the 
plants  shown  it  must  have  eclipsed  in  brightness 
and  far  out-distanced  in  picturesqueness  the 
summer  shows,  at  which  there  is  always  a  pre- 
ponderance of  huge  and  formally  trained  speci- 
mens, but  their  arrangement  spoils  their  effect. 
On  the  conventional  fiat  bench  they  look 
monotonous  ;  how,  indeed,  is  it  possible  for 
plants  to  be  otherwise  than  formal  under 
such  an  arrangement  ?  And  should  an  ex- 
hibitor with  an  eye  to  striking  effect  attempt 
to  break;  the  level  appearance  of  his  plants  on 
a  fiat  surface,  he  would  utterly  fail.  In  short,  one 
may  any  day  see  in  the  flower  shops  in  Covent 
Garden  or  Regent  Street  flowers  more  tastefully 
displayed  than  is  to  be  seen  at  these  London  shows, 
which  ought  really  to  be  public  educators  in  such 
matters.  Do  away  with  the  ugly  stages,  and  a 
charming  exhibition,  one  that  would  interest 
thousands  of  visitors,  would  be  the  result.  In  skil- 
ful hands  those  magnificent  banks  of  Cyclamen?, 
of  Tulips,  of  Hyacinths,  of  Amaryllises,  of  Aza- 
leas, and  of  Narcissi  which  filled  the  conserva- 
tory on  Wednesday  last  could  have  been  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  make  a  paradise  of  flowers.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  visitors  want  to  see  as 
much  of  the  pots  as  they  do  of  the  plants.  They 
would  rather  see  the  effect  of  a  harmonious 
blending  of  the  various  masses  of  colour, 
not  the  crude  jumbles  of  yellows,  scarlets, 
magentas,  and  reds  in  all  their  baldness,  with 
not  a  bit  of  greenery  to  relieve  the  eye.  With 
rich  material  at  hand  in  the  conservatory  and 
plant  houses,  combined  with  that  brought  by 
exhibitors,  it  would  be  possible  to  render  these 
spring  shows  most  charming.  Little  informal 
groups  might  have  been  distributed  here  and  there 
about  the  conservatory— in  the  nooks  and  recesses 
which  abound  in  it.  So  placed,  the  flowers  would 
have  been  seen  to  quite  as  much  advantage  as 
perched  upon  stages,  and  the  effect  of  the  two 
modes  of  arrangement  would  not  have  borne  com- 
parison. The  Azaleas,  for  example,  might  have 
occupied  one  recess.  Cyclamens  another,  Cine- 
rarias, Amaryllises  others,  and  so  on,  each  group 
forming  in  itself  a  picture  distinct  from  its  neigh- 
bour. Thus  these  shows  could  be  diversified  year 
after  year,  and  visitors  would  anticipate  with 
keener  interest  what  they  would  be  likely  to  see. 
It  was  a  good  idea  to  widen  the  corridor.  At  one 
time  it  was  a  mere  passage  ;  now  it  is  quite  wide 
enough  to  have  on  either  side  a  continuous  fringe 
of  little  groups  on  the  ground,  and  these  would 
lead  on  to  what  ought  to  be  the  chief  display  in 


the  conservatory  itself.  The  Botanic  Society  is 
not  adverse  to  change  as  a  rule,  and  we  hope  that 
its  council  will  endeavour  to  remedy  what  we 
believe  to  be  a  standing  complaint  among  its 
liahitucs,  and  substitute  for  its  spring  shows 
picturesque  for  faulty  arrangement. 


FLOWERS  ON  GRASS. 
When  managed  properly,  flowers  on  Grass  are 
very  effective,  especially  those  of  bulbous  plants. 
Thus  situated,  they  do  not  get  splashed  in  wet 
weather,  as  they  do  when  planted  in  borders, 
though  near  the  margins  of  the  latter  they  have  a 
cheerful  appearance  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year.  Those  who  have  not  seen  a  large  piece  of 
Grass  planted  with  bulbs  and  plants  of  different 
kinds  cannot  realise  the  effect  produced.  We  have 
an  old  disused  orchard  of  about  an  acre  in  which 
there  are  several  large  trees  of  different  kinds, 
notably  a  large  Evergreen  Oak,  Tulip  Tree, 
Spanish  and  Horse  Chestnuts,  Limes,  Walnuts, 
and  several  others,  the  shade  of  which  would  be 
inimicable  to  Apple  trees.  The  whole  space  has, 
therefore,  been  converted  into  a  sort  of  wild 
pleasure  garden.  On  the  north  and  east  sides 
there  is  a  high  Holly  hedge,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  tall  trees  of  Abies  excelsa  monstrosa. 
Limes,  and  Beeches.  The  former  are  dying  fast, 
owing  probably  to  their  roots  having  descended 
too  deep  into  the  subsoil,  which  is  a  strong  hard 
clay  mixed  with  flint.  They  have  been  planted 
about  seventy  years.  For  the  sake  of  variety  we 
have  planted  double-flowering  Cherries,  yellow 
and  purple  Laburnums,  Weeping  Beeches,  Pau- 
lownia  imperialis.  Deodars,  Cryptomeria  elegans, 
Picea  Nordmanniana,  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  Si- 
berian Crabs,  Apple  trees  with  Mistletoe  upon 
them,  and  many  others,  thus  investing  each  sea- 
son of  the  year  with  an  interest  peculiarly  its  own. 
The  principal  part  of  the  flowering  plants  are 
bulbous ;  first,  we  have  Snowdrops,  double  and 
single,  which  come  up  thickly  in  patches, 
having  been  originally  planted  in  that  way, 
but  since  then  rapidly  increased.  Last  October 
we  planted  1500  Crocus  bulbs,  consisting  of 
large  yellows,  whites,  and  purples,  mixing  the 
colours  and  dibbling  the  bulbs  in  singly. 
The  yellows  commenced  to  bloom  first,  followed 
by  the  whites  and  purples,  and  altogether  they 
have  been  very  showy.  On  the  same  piece  of 
ground  we  have  also  hundreds  of  Lent  Lilies  now 
blooming  in  profusion,  and  there  arelikewise  some 
thousands  of  double  Daffodils.  The  latter  are  in 
broad  patches,  and  bristling  with  bloom  buds, 
which,  when  open,  are  very  effective  both  at  a  dis- 
tance and  close  at  hand,  the  Pheasant's-eye  being 
amongst  the  latest.  Grape  Hyacinths,  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  yellow  Aconites,  and  border  Tulips 
are  also  plentiful,  and  here,  too,  we  plant  an- 
nually Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  that  have  been 
forced,  and  thus  circumstanced  they  bloom  every 
year,  producing  quite  an  interesting  succession  of 
flowers.  The  secret  of  success  lies  in  the  foliage 
never  being  cut  off  till  it  is  thoroughly  ripened. 
In  order  to  have  flowers  as  long  as  possible  we 
have  planted  Tritomas  in  patches  of  good  soil, 
well  manured,  and  liquid  manure  is  given  them 
during  the  summer.  Thus  treated  they  grow 
strongly  and  bloom  freely.  T.  Uvaria  opens  its 
blooms  first,  followed  by  T.  glaucescens  and  T. 
grandis ;  the  bloom  spikes  of  the  latter  are  par- 
ticularly large  and  rich  in  colour.  Then  we  have 
Arundo  conspicua,  Pampas  Grass,  Yuccas,  and 
similar  plants,  which,  on  the  whole,  make  a  charm- 


ing show  quite  different  from  what  is  seen  in  gar- 
dens generally.  E.  MoLYNEUX. 
Siva  n  more  Park. 


THE  COMING  ORCHID  SHOW. 
Everyone  interested  in  Orchids  is  talking  of  the 
coming  Orchid  show,  or  conference,  as  it  is  called, 
and  everybody  anticipates  a  gathering  of  Orchids 
in  one  place  such  as  has  never  before  been  seen. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  its  very  magnitude 
will  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  good  and  per- 
manent result  arising  from  it.  It  promises 
indeed,  to  be  a  huge,  indigestible  gathering  of 
Orchids  of  all  sizes,  forms,  and  descriptions,  such 
as  would  take  fully  a  week  to  deal  with  properly, 
instead  of  a  couple  of  days.  Let  us  have  a  big 
Orchid  show  by  all  means,  but  let  it  not  be  placed 
on  a  parallel  footing  with  the  Apple  and  Narcissus 
conferencesunless  the  conference  proper  is  directed 
specially  to  one  large  genus  ;  indeed,  there  is 
abundant  work  for  a  committee  of  experts  to  do 
in  dealing  with  several  of  the  most  important 
genera  among  cultivated  Orchids — the  Odonto- 
glossum  to  wit.  Unless  some  such  large  and 
difficult  genus  is  dealt  with  at  one  time,  how  is  it 
possible  that  any  permanent  good  can  accrue 
from  such  a  gathering  of  material  as  will 
doubtless  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  ? 
What  would  have  been  the  result  if,  instead  of 
Apples  only,  the  Apple  congress  had  included 
Pears  and  other  fruits  in  season  in  October  ? 
Again,  if  the  Daffodils  had  not  been  dealt  with  as 
a  genus,  but  had  been  accompanied  by  the  hosts 
of  hardy  bulbs  that  flower  in  JIaroh,  it  is  probable 
that  we  should  have  not  had  the  valuable  digest 
of  names  and  synonyms  that  we  now  possess. 
The  genus  Odontoglossum  is  sufficiently  muddled 
to  engage  the  attention  of  a  day's  conference,  and 
if  the  different  members  of  the  genus  were  col- 
lected from  all  parts,  what  more  lovely  floral  ex- 
hibition could  be  imagined  than  they  would 
make  ?  Why  not  invite  the  learned  German 
orchidist  to  explain  at  the  conference  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  he  names  Orchids,  and  particu- 
larly the  grounds  upon  which  he  names  species  and 
varieties  of  Odontoglossum.  This  would  be  an  in- 
teresting revelation,  and  could  not  fail  to  create  a 
lively  discussion  among  those  who  in  this  country 
are  completely  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  principles 
of  Odontoglossum  nomenclature.  The  professor 
would  probably  be  able  to  give  us  the  key  for  un- 
ravelling the  intricate  synonomy  in  the  Odonto- 
glossums,  and  if  he  did  not  succeed  we  should  be 
none  the  less  wise  after  the  attempt.  In  like  manner 
other  large  genera,  such  as  Cattleya,  Oncidium, 
Masdevallia,  Dendrobium,  would  form  subjects 
for  exhibition  and  discussion  in  their  seasons,  but, 
as  it  happens,  the  conference  occurs  at  a  time 
when  there  are  the  least  number  of  species  of  these 
genera  in  bloom. 


VALUELESS  CERTIFICATES. 
It  must  have  occurred  to  many  of  our  readers 
that  plants  upon  which  certificates  are  so  plenti- 
fully bestowed  by  the  representative  societies  in 
London  are  not  of  equal  merit  as  garden  plants. 
At  one  time  certificated  plants  did  bear  the  mark 
of  high  distinction  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  but 
now  the  latter  appear  to  have  lost  faith  in  plants 
thus  distinguished.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  when  we  see  how  heedlessly  plants  are  awarded 
certificates.  This  does  not  happen  now  and  then, 
but  at  almost  every  show,  and  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  is  notoriously  to  blame  in  this  respect, 
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Take,  for  example,  the  new  plants  shown  on 
Wednesday  last.  Upwards  of  thirty  were 
certificated,  but  out  of  these  it  may  be 
fairly  said  that  not  a  dozen  would  be  gene, 
rally  considered  to  possess  high  meiit.  Some 
eighty  odd  plants  were  submitted  to  the  judges, 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  these  must  necessarily  be  certificated. 
Many  of  the  plants  thus  placed  before  the  judges 
were  not  only  not  new,  but  of  questionable  merit. 
If  exhibitors  possess  such  a  queer  idea  of  the 
fimess  of  things  as  to  show  old  plants  for  new, 
that  is  no  reason  why  judges  should  encourage 
the  practice.  From  the  list  of  certificated  plants 
given  in  our  report  of  the  show  readers  may  draw 
their  own  conclusions.  It  seems  to  us  that  in 
several  instances  the  plants  themselves  belie  the 
honour  thus  forced  upon  them.  Even  exhibitors 
themselves,  we  know,  look  upon  these  certificates 
as  comparatively  valueless.  By  all  means  let  plants 
be  certificated,  not  merely  because  they  are  new, 
or  because  they  come  from  particular  exhibitors, 
but  because  of  tlieir  intrinsic  value.  Our  only 
motive  is  to  warn  those  of  the  public  who  are  apt 
to  place  implicit  confidence  on  what  is  thus 
honoured  at  London  shows  not  to  beled  away  by 
the  inference  that  because  a  plant  is  certificated  it 
m  ubt  necessarily  be  first-rate.and  better  in  fact  than 
anj  in  its  way  that  have  preceded  it.  The  evil  would 
in  a  great  measure  be  remedied  if  a  system  of  be- 
stowing certificates  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
cla  ses  were  carried  out.  But  as  it  is,  certificates 
are  all  first-class  if  the  plants  are  not.  The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  has  a  second-class  certificate, 
but  it  is  rarely  bestowed,  not  nearly  so  often  as  it. 
might  be.  It  seems  to  us  that  first-class  certifi- 
cates should  only  be  given  in  cases  where  the  vote 
of  the  committee  is  unanimous;  a  second-class 
when  half  the  committee  votes,  and  a  third  when 
only  a  fourth  portion  votes.  Some  members  ab- 
stain from  voting  for  reasons  best  known  to  them- 
selves, but  surely  no  member  should  sit  upon  a 
committee  who  could  not  see  whether  any  plant, 
whether  tender  or  hardy,  is  of  first,  second,  or 
third  class  merit  as  a  garden  plant.  In  some 
cases  we  believe  that  the  vote  for  a  certificate  is 
carried  only  by  one,  yet  the  plant  to  which  the 
vote  applies  is  placed  on  equal  terms  with  another 
when  the  vote  is  unanimous.  The  fruit  committee 
at  South  Kensington,  though  it  certificates  but 
few  of  the  multitudinous  array  of  seedling  fruits 
and  vegetables  placed  before  it  throughout  the 
year,  wisely  makes  good  use  of  the  second-clasg 
certificate. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

American  Roses.— -Mr.  .Sereuo  Watson,  the  American 
botanist,  lias  just  contributeil  to  tlie  proceedings  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  a  valuable  paper 
upon  the  history  and  revision  of  the  Roses  of  North 
America.  As  that  country  contains  so  many  lovely  Roses 
ihe  paper  will  be  useful,  and  we  hope  hereafter  to  further 
allude  to  it. 

Daffodil  sho'W.— It  is  proposed  to  make  a 
great  display  of  Dafltodils  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society,  on  April  H,  so 
as  to  enable  the  nomenclature  committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  conference  held  last  year  to  consider 
what  additions  or  changes  in  the  Daffodil  report 
are  made  desirable  by  the  experience  of  the  present 
season  with  a  view  to  the  publication  of  the 
report  at  an  early  date.  It  is  hoped  that  amateur 
cultivators  of  these  popular  flowers  may  contribute 
largely.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Mr.  Walker,  and 
others  have  promised  to  make  special  efforts. 

Exhibition  flower  glasses.  -  Samples 
have  been  sent  to  us  of  a  new  kind  of  flower  glass 


specially  designed  for  holding  flowers  at  exhibi- 
tions. They  are  made  in  stout  bottle  glass  and  are 
designed  so  as  to  be  strong,  to  look  well,  to  stand 
steady,  to  hold  plenty  of  water,  to  pack  head  and 
tail  in  boxes  in  the  least  possible  space,  and  to  be 
low  in  price.  Such  glasses  have  long  been  a  de- 
sideratum. Exhibitors  who  show  cut  flowers  largely 
have  hitherto  been  obliged  to  resort  to  such  un- 
lovely vessels  as  blacking  bottles  and  other  make- 
shifts. The  glasses  now  under  notice  are  made  in 
two  sizes,  one  being  7i  in.  high,  the  other  5J.  in. 
Those  of  the  largest  size  have  been  tested  with 
bunches  of  Gladioli  and  other  heavy  flowers  cut 
3  feet  long  and  hold  them  perfectly  safe.  Being 
somewhat  conical,  the  large  size  fits  conveniently 
in  boxes  20  inches  by  15.J  Inches  by  14  inches 
deep.  This  box  holds  four  dozen  large  glasses 
and  six  dozen  of  the  smaller  size,  and  rope  handles 
in  the  boxes  make  them  quite  portable.  The 
makers  are  Messrs.  Green,  107,  Queen  Victoria 
Street.  The  glasses  are  not  kept  in  stock,  but 
made  to  order  in  a  short  time. 


PLANTS    IN    FLOWER; 


Primula  obtusifolia.— From  the  Himalayas. 
Raised  from  seed  collected  for  Dr.  King,  of  the 
Calcutta  Botanic  Garden,  and  distributed  last 
spring.  Native  range,  from  12,000  feet  to  16,000 
feet  altitude.  It  closely  resembles  a  pale  purple 
form  of  P.  involucrata,  and  appears  equally  hardy 
and  easily  grown  with  that  species.  My  plant 
was  brought  forward  in  a  greenhouse,  which  has 
paled  the  colour.— C.  Wolley  Dod,  Hdffi;  Mall, 
Malpas. 

*^*  A  delicately  coloured  flower,  very  similar  to 
P.  Munroi  and  P.  involucrata  both  in  flower  and 
leaf.  The  flowers  strongly  remind  one  of  those 
of  P.  obconica. — Ed. 

Chimonanthus  fracrrans.— With  refer- 
ence to  the  mention  of  Chimonanthus  fragrans 
by  "  E.  D."  in  The  Garden  of  March  11,  there  is 
now  in  full  flower^  at  Raywell,  in  the  East 
Riding  ot  Yorkshire,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  this 
shrub.  It  measures  10  feet  6  in.  high  by  S  feet 
G  in.  in  width.  The  flowers  began  to  burst  forth 
about  January  17,  and  In  about  a  month's  time 
from  that  date  the  whole  tree  was  one  mass  ot 
flowers,  scenting  the  garden  walk  as  well  as  the 
inside  of  the  house.  The  tree  is  on  the  south  wall 
of  the  house,  well  sheltered,  but  until  this  year  it 
has  not  been  noticed  to  bloom  thus  abundantly. 
—  D.  B. 

Seedling  Chionodoxas  — I  enclose  you 
two  of  my  seedling  Chionodoxa  Luciliie,  The 
first  has  a  much  darker  and  brighter  colour  than 
the  type,  and  with  a  much  less  conspicuous  white 
eye.  The  second  is  a  white  form,  with  outer  sur- 
face of  the  petals  striped  with  pale  blue.  En- 
closed also  you  will  find  the  typical  species,  so 
that  you  can  form  an  opinion  from  the  three  dis- 
tinct flowers.  I  have  also  two  forms  ot  C.  sar- 
densis,  one  with  a  white  eye  and  the  other  with- 
out, both  these  are  welcome  additions. —  Wm. 
Hy.  Browne,  Aldbormigk,  Hull. 

*,*  The  first  is  a  very  fine  form,  differing  from 
the  original  in  having  larger  and  more  richly 
coloured  flowers ;  the  second  is  very  different 
from  the  type,  and  more  resembles  the  flowers  of 
C.  nana.  It  at  once  reminds  one  of  Pusohkinia 
scilloides,  as  the  blooms  are  white  and  porcelain 
tinted,  and  have  a  distinct  blue  stripe  on  the 
outside  of  each  sepal.  These  are  two  of  the  most 
distinct  Chionodoxas  we  have  seen,  and  they  are 
a  foreshadowing  of  what  fine  varieties  we  may 
expect  from  those  who  are  bent  upon  raising 
Chionodoxas  from  seed. — Ed. 

Freesias— We  send  spikes  of  F.  Leichtlini, 
F.  L.  major,  and  F.  refracta  alba.  We  think  that 
on  comparing  the  three  varieties  together  you  will 
notice  a  marked  difference  between  each  sort. 
The  F.  L.  major  bears  a  larger  and  more  substan- 
tial flower  than  the  typical  form  ;  the  colour  is 
not  such  a  deep  primrose,  and  as  regards  size  ot 
flower,  it  is  more  allied  to  the  F.  refracta  alba  ;  in 
fact,  it  is  clearly  a  cross  between  these  two  varie- 


ties, being  intermediate  in  colour,  but  bearing 
larger  and  more  substantial  spikes  ot  bloom  than 
either  kind.  We  think  it  a  very  desirable  sort 
for  supplying  cut  blooms  during  a  long  period. 
—Hubert  &  Mauger,  Doyle  Road,  Nurury, 
Guernsey. 

*j,*  Lovely  specimens,  fully  bearing  out  the 
statements  just  made  by  Messrs.  Hubert  &  Manger. 
The  best  of  the  three  is  decidedly  the  major  va- 
riety of  F.  Leichtlini.— Ed. 

Nareiesua  nanus.— I  send  you  my  first 

gathering  of  Narcissus  minor  nanus  from  an  open 
border.  They  are  some  three  weeks  later  in  coming 
into  flower  than  they  were  last  year,  owing  in  soma 
measure  to  the  sharp  frosts  which  we  have  expe- 
rienced on  nearly  every  night  during  this  month, 
the  most  severe  being  on  the  Itth  and  2.^rd,  when 
the  thermometer  registered  12°  and  10°  respec- 
tively. Last  year  we  divided  several  varieties  of 
Narcissus  immediately  after  the  leaves  had  died 
down,  and  now  we  find  these  are  much  later  in 
commencing  growth  than  those  which  were  left 
undisturbed. — W.  Neild,  WytJienslmn;  Northen- 
den,  Manchester. 

*«*  Excellent  flowers  of  this  pretty  little  Dat- 
fodil.— Ed. 


THAMES-SIDE  SCENERY. 

A  TRIP  on  the  Thames  from  London  to  Oxford  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  excursions  one  can 
make  at  any  time  between  the  spring  and  the  late 
autumn  months.  The  panorama  unfolded  on  each 
side  of  the  river  is  ever  changing,  and  comprises 
every  degree  of  well-diversified  scenery.  One  may 
see  in  the  hundred  odd  miles  thus  traversed  every 
grade  of  building,  from  the  modest  boat-house  to 
such  stately  palaces  as  those  of  Hampton  Court 
and  'Windsor.  Here  the  river  threads  its  way 
through  rich  and  verdant  meadows.  Onwards 
come  into  view  park-like  scenery  and  the  richly 
wooded  heights  of  Cliveden.  Indeed,  from  Rich- 
mond upwards  the  interest  never  flags.  On  either 
side  are  elegant  villas  and  noble  mansions,  the 
glimpses  of  whose  gardens  give  interest  to  one's 
journey.  Trees  generally  succeed  well  in  these 
river-side  gardens,  a  fact  well  illustrated  at  the 
Bishop  of  liOndon's  palace  at  Fulham,  where 
exist  some  of  the  oldest  and  finest  tree  growth, 
both  exotic  and  native,  in  this  country.  Both  Kew 
and  Syon  are  famous  also  for  their  trees,  which 
are  of  great  age  and  size,  and  on  many  a  fair 
lawn  along  the  Thames  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
stretches  out  its  noble  limbs,  adding  beauty  and 
variety  to  the  landscape.  Each  season  possesses 
a  charm  peculiar  to  itself.  In  spring  we  have 
freshness  of  leafage,  while  the  flowering  of 
trees  in  early  summer  gives  a  glow  of  colour  to  the 
tender  green  of  the  newly-unfolded  leaves,  and 
not  least  among  these  are  the  thousands  of  fruit 
trees  ,in  the  orchards  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
Thames  valley  is  singularly  rich.  During  the  heat 
of  summer  the  cool  breezes  off  the  river  temper  the 
sultriness,  and  the  deep  shadows  from  the  tree- 
clad  banks  give  a  feeling  of  coolness.  In  autumn 
the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  and  the  fruit  pickers  busy 
in  the  orchards  tell  us  of  the  approaching  winter, 
when  the  traffic  on  the  silent  highway  is  once  more 
left  to  the  barge  and  steam-tug.  But  even  in 
winter  these  waterside  gardens,  to  which  the 
Thames  owes  so  much  of  its  beauty,  are  not  de- 
void of  interest ;  their  evergreen  trees  then  stand 
out  in  bold  relief  from  summer-leafing  trees. 

Probably  nowhere  in  Europe  can  such  a  wealth 
of  garden  landscape  be  seen  as  from  a  boat  on  the 
Thames.  The  countless  gardens  which  contribute 
to  the  panorama  vary  in  size  from  those  of  such 
ducal  places  as  Cliveden  and  Syon  to  those  of  the 
unpretentious  villas  which  swarm  its  banks.  They 
all  have  a  conventional  beauty,  for  in  almost  every 
case  it  lias  been  considered  the  proper  thing  to  let 
their  pretty  lawns  meet  the  banks  of  the  river 
without  any  impediment  to  intercept  the  view  of 
its  still  waters  and  the  numerous  craft  with  which 
they  are  crowded.  The  view  here  given  shows 
one  of  these  famous  river-side  villas,  and  is  quite 
typical  of  what  one  may  see  constantly  occurring 
from  London  to  the  remotest  reaches  of  the  river. 
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CUTTING  IN  AND  HEADING  DOWN. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  these  very 
common  operations  differ  one  from  the  other  only 
as  regards  the  e.xtent  to  which  the  brandies  or  en- 
tire heads  of  plants  are  removed.  The  conditions 
which  render  such  proceedings  necessary  are 
various.  In  the  case  of  pot  plants  or  others  grown 
under  glass,  it  may  be  that  they  have  got  thin 
and  straggling,  or  they  have  outgrown  the  space 
allotted  to  them,  and  have  to  be  reduced,  so  as  to 
take  up  less  room.  Experience  shows  that  amongst 
the  immense  number  of  plants  now  known  to  cul- 
tivators there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  way  in 
which  different  kinds  bear  the  severe  ordeal  to 
which  deprivation  of  most  of  the  branches  and 
stems  subjects  them.  Plants  that  are  slow  in 
growth  and  the  nature  of  their  wood  exceptionally 
Lard  show  their  dislike  to  having  their  branches 
cut  close  in  so  much,  that  in  the  case  of  some  they 
die  outright ;  others  there  are  that  suffer  less — i  e., 
they  do  not  succumb  altogether,  but  they  take 
a  long  time  to  recover  when  cut  back  into  the  hard 


above  the  collar,  show  that  in  many  cases  the  fust 
season's  growth  was  double  that  obtainable  when 
the  whole  stem  was  severed  .it  a  few  inches  above 
the  collar ;  the  portion  thus  retained,  although 
limited  in  quantity,  and  in  most  cases  devoid  of 
leaves,  evidently  helped  the  formation  ofanewhead 
to  take  the  place  of  that  cut  away.  Such  plants  as 
Cyanophyllum  magnificum,  the  stronger-growing 
Aralias,  Cupania  filicifolia,  Ficus  elastica,  Hip- 
pomane  spinosa,  Pavetta  borbonica,  the  Rhopalas, 
and  SphEerogyne  latifolia,  all  of  which  look  best 
when  confined  to  a  single  stem,  with  leaves  down 
to  the  bottom,  after  being  left  with  18  inches  of 
stem,  made  leaves  of  more  than  double  the  size 
of  those  produced  when  severed  lower.  When  a 
portion  of  the  old  stem  is  thus  left,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  buds  at  the  top  in  most  cases  would  alone 
break,  leaving  the  bottom  naked  were  means  not 
taken  to  prevent  this,  the  latter  consisting  in  cut- 
ting out  all  the  buda  down  to  within  2  inches  or 
3  inches  of  the  collar.  In  this  way  such  plants  as 
those  named  above  and  many  others  can  be  more 


growth  commences  is  best,  as  then  there  is 
not  the  waste  of  strength  through  bleeding 
which  occurs  when  the  sap  is  ascending,  and 
the  buds  have  time  to  develoj)  gradually. 
When  a  plant  is  headed  down  late  in  summer, 
there  is  not  time  enough  before  winter  arrives  to 
admit  of  sufficient  young  growth  being  made  to 
assist  in  keeping  life  in  the  roots  until  the  active 
season  again  comes  round  ;  therefore  the  progress 
made  the  subsequent  summer  is  usually  much  less 
than  it  should  be.  The  old  portion  of  stem  left 
is  generally  best  allowed  to  remain  until  autumn, 
when  the  growth  should  be  such  as  not  to  require 
its  further  presence.  There  are,  I  may  remark, 
many  plants  that  require  to  be  headed  down  that 
cannot  be  treated  in  the  way  just  described,  i.e., 
by  leaving  a  portion  of  the  old  stem  with  the 
buds  not  wanted  cut  out,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  latent  buds  in  the  old  hard  wood  are  not 
visible.  Take,  for  instance,  an  old  Camellia  that 
has  got  into  a  condition  that  makes  it  desirable 
to  remove  the  top  by  heading  down ;  there  are 
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mature  wood.  It  may  be  taken  aa  a  rule  that 
plants  of  quick  or  moderately  quick  growth  and 
that  make  roots  freely,  soonest  make  good  the 
injury  inflicted  by  a  reduction  of  their  branches  or 
by  being  headed  down  altogether.  Yet,  even  in 
the  case  of  those  kinds  that  possess  the  greatest 
amount  of  inherent  power  to  make  good  injury 
done  in  this  way,  there  is  such  close  sympathy 
between  the  underground  organs,  the  roots,  and 
the  parts  above  the  surface,  the  stems,  branches, 
and  leaves,  that  any  mutilation  which  takes  place 
at  either  end  is  acutely  felt  by  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity. If  the  roots  are  reduced,  the  effects  are 
shown  by  diminished  growth  proportionate  to 
the  extent  of  mutilation  sustained.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  leaves  and  branches  or  any  portion 
thereof  are  cut  away,  the  roots  suffer  accordingly, 
and  either  partially  perish  or  become  inert  until 
the  injury  which  the  head  of  the  plant  has  sus- 
tained is  so  far  made  good.  Observations  on  the 
growth  made  by  plants  after  having  their  heads 
removed,  where  even  only  a  limited  part  of  the 
main  stem  was  left,  say  from  a  foot  to  18  inches 


expeditiously  furnished  with  new  heads  and  better 
developed  leaves  than  if  no  stem  was  left. 
Nepenthes,  more  than  any  plants  I  know,  are 
benefited  by  being  treated  as  described  ;  with 
them  it  is  not  possible  to  get  densely  furnished 
specimens  until  they  have  been  twice  headed 
down.  If  the  stems  have  been  simply  shortened  to 
within  a  foot  or  15  inches  of  the  bottom,  I  have 
found  that  they  never  make  specimens  equal  to 
such  as  have  more  shoots  springing  from  just 
above  the  collar.  These  singular  plants  admit 
of  being  treated  in  this  way  better  than  most 
things,  from  the  fact  of  the  buds  being  placed 
so  far  above  the  axils  of  the  leaves  that  they 
can  be  cut  out  without  the  least  interference 
with  the  latter.  The  strength  with  which  the 
young  growths  of  Nepenthes  will  come  away  from 
the  bottom  when  so  managed  will  surprise  anyone 
who  has  practised  cutting  them  back  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

When  to  he.^d  down. — As  to  the  time  most 
suitable  for  heading  plants  down,  it  may  be  held, 
as    a    rule,  that    a    short  period   before    active 


buds  at  the  points  where  the  first  leaves  which  the 
stem  bore  when  no  thicker  than  a  Cedar  pencil 
existed,  but  which  have  fallen  off  in  the  ordinary 
course  possibly  a  score  or  two  of  years  before,  yet 
although  the  smooth  bark  now  shows  no  more  of 
the  presence  of  such  buds  than  if  they  were  non- 
existent, nevertheless  when  the  top  is  removed 
they  soon  show  themselves. 

Tjie  lesson  taught  by  the  behaviour  of  the 
plants  named  when  treated  as  described  is  not 
new,  nor  is  the  matter  put  forward  as  a  new  dis- 
covery, yet  the  principle  which  it  exemplifies  is 
not  by  any  means  so  generally  recognised  as  it  de- 
serves to  be.  As  mutilation  of  the  roots  of  a 
plant  limits  the  power  of  top  growth,  so  reduction 
of  the  shoots  interferes  with  root  progress ;  it 
therefore  follows  that  if  when  the  roots  of  a  liee 
or  shrub,  which  is  taken  up  with  a  view  to  its 
being  replanted  elsewhere,  are  subjected  to  injury 
and  the  branches  are  at  the  same  time  submitted  to 
corresponding  mutilation,  the  weakening  influence 
of  the  reduction  of  both  top  and  bottom  at  the  same 
time  will  be  doubly  injurious  to  growth,  and  this 
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is  just  what  often  occurs  with  young  fruit  trees 
when   the   mischievous    practice  of  cutting   the 
shoots  hard  in  at  the  time  of  planting  is  followed. 
By  such  treatment  they  are  so  weakened,  that  a 
year  or  two's    time  is    lost    in    their   progress. 
The  worst  examples  of  the  mistaken  use  of  the 
knife  are  often  met  with  in  trained  trees,  especi- 
ally dwarfs.    In  these  the  preceding  year's  shoots 
are  not  unusually  cut  back  to  an  extent  that  leaves 
not  more  than  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  their  length  ; 
whereas  if  merely  the  extreme  ends  of  such  as 
were  of  medium  strength  and  a  few  inches  more  of 
the  strongest  were  removed,  the  requisite  equality 
in  the  branches  afterwards  made  would  be  secured. 
Similar   results   follow  when  in   the   planting  of 
Qaick  for  hedges  the  plants  are  cut  down  to  some 
8  inches  or  9  inches  above  the  collar,  in  place  of 
allowing  them  a  season's  growth  after  planting,  in 
order  to   get  them  establi-shed  before  being  cut 
down.     The  outcome  of  actual  experience  is  in 
accord  with  what  might  have  been  looked  for.   In 
regard  to  the  age  of  trees  or    shrubs   that  are 
headed    down,    the    older    they    are    the    more 
acutely  do  they  feel  the  ciiects  of  being  subjected 
to  such  severe  treatment.     In   the  case  of  fruit 
trees,  such  as  old  Apples,  that  yield  nothing  but 
undersized  fruit,  by  removing  the  old  top,  a  new 
healthy  head  in  bearing  condition  can  be  had  in 
much  less  time  than  is  required  to  get  a  young 
tree  into  a  state  to  fruit  ;  if  in  such  cases  the  tree 
is  cut  down  to  the  bottom,  the  chances  are  that 
it  will  refuse  to  move  ;  but  if  a  stump  of  the  old 
trunk,  say  2  feet  or  3  feet  in  length,  is  left,  it  will 
usually  break   strongly.     In  coppice    wood   cut 
periodically,  and  with  which  it  is  necessary  that 
the  heads  should  be  felled  to  the  ground,  when 
the    stools  get    old    after    being    subjected    for 
a  long  period  to  repeated  cutting,  they  become 
weaker,  and  there  are  more  deaths  than  when  they 
were  young  and  better  able  to  repair  the  injury. 
In  respect  to  hardy  Evergreens  that  require  head- 
ing   down,  spring  before   growth    commences  is 
obviously  the  best  time  for  performing  the  opera- 
tion ;  if  the  work  i.s  done  later,  the  growth  is  feeble 
and  has  not  time  to  get  matured  before  winter. 
I  once  saw  a  quantity  of  large  old  Hollies    that 
formed  a  conspicuous  feature  in  several   acres  of 
pleasure  ground,  but  their  lower  branches  having 
got   somewhat    thin,  they  were    headed    down. 
Someone  advised  the  work  being  done  after  mid- 
summer ;  they  broke  in  a  few  weeks,  but  the  soft 
immature  shoots  were  killed  by  the  frost  in  the 
winter,    and    the    result    was    that    nine-tenths 
of  the  stools  did  not  make  a  second  effort  to 
grow.  T.  Baines. 


and  occasional  Cocoa-nuts — begin.  Some  of  these 
channels  are  so  narrow  that  in  passing  through 
the  vessel  would  brush  the  Reeds  on  both  sides, 
while  the  main  stream  would  be  several  hundred 
yards  in  width.  The  specimens  shown  in  the 
sketcli  were  situate  in  a  perfect  tangle  of  old 
Mangroves,  with  their  aerial  roots  and  luxuriant 
vegetation  overgrowing  them,  so  as  to  conceal  and 
render  more  precarious  the  treacherous  footway 
over  which  we  have  to  pick  our  way.  The  tree 
was  covered  with  Convolvulus  and  was  exceedingly 
beautiful.  This  was  within  the  tidal  influence, 
and  the  stream  would  be  brackish  at  high  water 
or  fresh  when  the  volume  of  the  river  was  suffi- 
cient to  overpower  the  tide.  These  Pandani  did 
not  appear  to  extend  far  beyond  where  the  river 
ceased  to  be  brackish.  J.  R.  Jacksox. 

Muscvm,  Keir. 


VEGETATION  ON  THE  ZAMBESI. 
The  remarks  under  this  heading  in  The  Garden 
(p.  186)  do  not  state  from  whence  the  scene  de- 
picted on  p.  187  was  obtained.  Allow  me  to  say, 
then,  that  the  original  painting  in  oil  was  made 
by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Baines,  F.R.G.S.,  who  was 
attached  to  the  Livingstone  Expedition  as  artist. 
The  painting  was,  probably,  the  first  ever  made  on 
the  Zambesi,  and  is  now  exhibited  in  Museum  No. 
2  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  A  coloured  plate 
produced  from  this  painting  by  permission  of  Mr. 
Baines  was  published  in  the  "  Student  and  Intel- 
lectual Observer  "  for 18G6,  for  which  I  wrote 

an  article,  the  following  description  of  the  plate 
being  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  Baines.  He 
says  ;  Some  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi, 
as  the  Mangroves  (which  have  performed  their 
office  in  converting  the  accumulating  shoals  into 
land  capable  of  bearing  a  superior  vegetation) 
begin  to  be  supplanted  by  other  trees,  the  most 
striking  feature  in  the  landscape  is  the  tall  Pan- 
danus,  which  towers  above  the  brush  that  skirts 
the  various  channels  of  the  delta  ;  and  in  the  dis- 
tance especially,  when  thickly  draped  with  creep- 
ing plants,  presents  the  appearance  sometimes  of 
village  spires.  It  seems  to  begin  where  the  Man- 
grove—ic,  the  kind  which  forms  the  advanced 
guard  in  reclaiming  the  land  from  the  sea — 
begins  to  cease,  and  where  Palms  of  various  kinds 
— dwarf  Fan  Palm,  Wild  Date,  Doum  Palm,  Zamias, 
a  kind  of  Strychnos  (Bauhinia  spinosa  ?),  bearing 
an  orange-shaped  fruit,  large  flowering  Hibiscus 


ROSE  Garden. 

PLANTING   ROSES  IN   SPRING. 

AccoiiDiNG  to  our  experience,  it  is  quite  as  safe 
to  plant  Roses  in  spring  as  in  autumn.  If  in 
autumn  we  could  look  forward  to  a  mild  winter, 
then  we  would  plant  early  in  November ;  but 
whether  we  plant  in  autumn  or  spring,  there  is 
always  a  certain  amount  of  risk.  If  we  plant  in 
autumn,  a  severe  winter  may  follow  and  injure 
the  growth ;  and  should  a  cold  dry  time  imme- 
diately follow  spring  planting,  a  serious  check  will 
be  experienced.  The  only  point  in  favour  of  spring 
planting  is  that,  if  an  unfavourable  time  should 
occur,  the  results  are  not  likely  to  be  so  disastrous 
as  a  severe  winter  frost  following  autumn  planting. 
If  we  had  a  choice  of  plants  not  in  pots,  we  should 
prefer  spring  planting — plants  that  had  Deen  lifted 
in  November,  and  carefully  laid  in  by  their  heels 
in  some  sheltered  corner  all  winter.  Such  plants 
would  be  better  planted  in  the  first  or  second 
week  in  April  than  at  any  time  in  March,  and  any 
pruning  required  should  be  done  a  fortnight  before 
planting  time.  We  have  practi-ed  this  plan 
more  than  once,  both  in  the  case  of  standards  and 
dwarfs,  and  have  proved  the  correctness  of  the 
statement,  that  root  disturbance  promotes  root 
formation.  If  the  plants  are  lifted  in  autumn 
and  their  roots  well  cared  for,  it  will  be  found  in 
spring  that  they  have  been  in  an  active  state  all 
winter,  and  will  be  furnished  with  many  young 
fibres,  and  at  the  extremities  newly  made  white 
fleshy  additions,  which,  if  carefully  preserved 
will  enable  the  plants,  when  planted,  to  start 
quickly  into  active  growth;  but  in  dealing  with 
such  tender  roots,  the  work  of  planting  must  be 
done  with  care.  The  positions  should  be  ready  to 
receive  them,  and  some  finely  sifted  soil  must  be 
ready  to  go  both  over  and  under  them,  when  no 
fears  of  the  result  need  be  entertained ;  and  this 
plan  seems  to  be  the  only  one  likely  to  lessen  the 
risk  of  loss,  either  through  severe  winter  frost  or 
cold  piercing  March  winds.  The  details  to  the 
inexperienced  may  appear  to  be  rather  troublesome, 
but  in  practice  they  are  not  so.  The  only  addition 
to  the  labour  is  that  of  laying  in  the  plants  in  No- 
vember and  preparing  a  bit  of  fine  soil  to  go  round 
the  roots  at  planting  time.  Roses  planted  in  the 
second  week  in  April  will  not  flower  so  early  as 
established  plants,  but  they  will  not  be  far  behind 
those  planted  in  winter.  In  regard  to  soil  and 
position  for  standards  especially,  the  best  we  ever 
saw  were  grown  by  the  side  of  a  main  walk  in  a 
kitchen  garden,  the  soil  of  which  was  deep  and 
kept  well  manured.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
it  was  a  common  practice  to  grow  standard  Roses 
in  such  positions.  At  that  time  cultivators 
appeared  to  recognise  the  principle  that  Roses 
required  pure  air  and  plenty  of  light ;  but  it  is  too 
much  the  practice  now  to  plant  them  in  shrubbery 
and  other  borders,  and  to  require  the  same  soil  to 
sustain  an  annual  crop  of  other  flowers  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  result  that  neither  the  Roses 
nor  the  flowers  thrive  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
It  is  a  misfortune  for  standard  Roses  that  their 
heads  are  so  tar  from  their  roots.  The  head  in  most 
cases  appears  to  monopolise  all  the  care  and  atten- 
i  tion,  while  the  roots  are  left  to  do  the  best  they 


can.  This  U  a  natural  outcome  of  the  way  in 
which  the  plant  is  grown.  A  dwarf  Rose,  on  the 
contrary,  naturally  protects  its  own  roots,  its 
branches  being  nearer  the  ground,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  not  possible  to  plant  anything  else  near  them, 
as  is  the  case  with  standard  plants.  In  all  cases 
where  the  planting  of  Roses  grown  in  the  open 
ground  has  been  delayed  to  the  present  time, 
great  care  is  necessary  in  getting  the  roots  out 
of  the  ground  with  as  little  injury  as  possible, 
and  also  to  see  that  they  are  quickly  re-pianted. 
It  is  always  best  to  plant  when  the  ground  is 
rather  dry  than  wet ;  when  dry,  it  can  be  trodden 
firmly  round  the  roots  without  danger  of  its  being 
made  into  a  paste.  Planting  Roses  out  of  pots 
that  have  been  kept  in  pits  or  frames  all  winter 
or  in  any  other  glass  structure  should  be  deferred 
until  the  middle  of  May.  Meanwhile,  let  the 
plants  have  all  the  air  possible,  so  that  they  are 
not  exposed  to  frost  or  cold  north  winds.  If 
planted  out  before  that  time,  in  all  probabihty  the 
young  and  tender  growths  will  get  injured  by 
ungenial  weather. — Field. 


A   good  Mareohal    Niel   Hose.  —  In 

Mr.  F.  Frear's  garden.  Lower  Oddington,  there  is 
a  grand  Marechal  Niel  in  a  house  containing  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  plants.  It  had,  I  was 
informed,  been  turned  out  of  a  pot  two  years  ago 
and  planted  in  an  outside  border,  the  stem  being 
brought  through  the  front  wall,  inside  of  which 
shoots  were  trained  right  and  left  on  wires.  It 
now  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  the  roof  of  the 
house  and  is  well  furnished  with  flower-buds  in 
all  stages  of  development.  I  was  informed  that 
good  Roses  were  cut  from  it  in  the  second  week 
of  February,  and  that  blooms  have  been  cut  every 
day  since  up  to  the  present  time,  and  if  we  may 
judge  from  appearances  they  may  also  be  cut  for 
some  time  yet  to  come. — R.  Otlet. 

Tea  Rosea  under  glasa.—  Spring  and 
autumn  never  recur  without  impressing  on  us  the 
fact  that  there  are  not  many  who  get  all  they 
might  do  out  of  Tea-scented  Roses.  It  cannot  be 
that  the  value  of  these  Roses  for  indoor  culture  is 
not  well  known  ;  it  is,  I  think,  rather  on  account 
of  their  simple  requirements  that  their  cultivation 
does  not  increase.  People  prefer,  it  would  seem, 
to  undertake  more  difficult  subjects  which  require 
not  only  an  experienced  cultivator  to  manage,  but 
also  expensive  appliances.  But  these  Roses, 
which  everyone  who  sees  them  admires,  only 
require  a  covering  of  glass  and  the  most  common 
place  management  to  make  their  cultivation  a 
success.  Nearly  up  to  Christmas  we  were  cutting 
some  beautiful  blooms  from  plants  growing  in 
an  unheated  house.  Early  in  April  they  will  com- 
mence to  flower  again,  and  for  several  weeks  we 
shall  get  a  rich  harvest  of  Rose.=,  and  if  we  could 
heat  the  house  up  to  about  50°  to  5.5°  we  should 
secure  plenty  of  blooms  during  winter,  according 
to  the  number  of  plants.  My  experience  of  Roses 
grown  in  this  way,  which,  after  all,  in  our  case  is 
only  a  sort  of  makeshift,  as  the  plants  are  only 
occupying  odd  corners,  is  of  the  most  satisfactory 
character.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  a  house 
could  be  devoted  entirely  to  Tea  Roses,  with  the 
convenience  of  heating  it,  it  could  not  fail  to  prove 
an  invaluable  feature  in  every  garden  where 
choice  cut  flowers  are  in  request.  Our  plants  are 
put  in  amongst  Peach  trees  wherever  there  is 
room,  and  the  treatment  given  to  the  Peaches  in 
spring  and  autumn  suits  the  Roses  admirably ; 
but  in  summer  it  is  a  little  too  hot  for  them. 
Then,  however,  we  have  plenty  of  Roses  out  of 
doors.  The  varieties  which  we  grow  are  Niphetos, 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Marechal  Niel.  Gloirede  Dijon, 
Madame  Falcot,  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  The 
last  named  is  invaluable  on  account  of  its  colour, 
viz.,  pale  crimson.  In  other  respects  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  a  first-class  flower.  Reine  Marie  Henriette 
is  in  the  same  line  of  colour,  but  it  flowers 
sparsely  after  the  spiing  time.— J.  C.  C, 

Boae  Mignonetts.— This  little  Rose  is  one  cf  the 
prettiest  we  can  have  for  the  conservatorj"  at  tliis  season  ; 
it  forces  well  and  never  fails  to  yield  a  profuse  crop  of 
bloom.  Its  small  rosetted  tlowers  are  pink  and  are  borne 
in  elegant  clusters.— G. 
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Garden  Destroyers. 


BULB   MITES. 

(RHIZOGLTPHUS   ECHINOPUS.) 

In  the  present  series  of  articles  on  various  inj  arious 
insects  I  have  already  alluded  to  two  different 
genera  of  the  order  Acarina,  or  mites,  namely, 
Tetranychas,  or  red  spider,  and  Phytoptus,  or  gall 
mites,  which  are  very  injurious  to  plants  of  various 
kinds.      There  is  another  genus,   Khizoglyphus, 
which  is  also  very  harmful  to  certain  plants,  but 
instead  of  attacking  the  leaves  or  buds,  as  the 
mites    belonging    to    the   two    above-mentioned 
genera  do,  these  mites  attack  the  bulbs  of  the 
Hyacinth,    Eucharis,  Vallota,    and    probably  of 
other  bulbous  plants ;  some  roots  I  had  sent  me  to 
examine  last  year  were  sadly  injured  by  these 
mites.    They  live  between  the  scales  at  the  base 
of  the  bulbs  and  at  the  base  of  the  roots,  congre- 
gating together  in  large    numbers    and    eating 
regular    holes  in  the  bulbs.     Boisduval,   in  his 
work  on  garden  insects,  "  Essai  sur  I'Entomologie 
Horticole,"  states    that   they   are   "abundant  in 
autumn,  and  sometimes  cause  itching  to  persons 
who  handle  a  great  number  of  bulbs."    At  first 
eight  it  seems  strange  that  a  creature  which  feeds 
on  roots  should  attack  human  beings,  but  this  is  by 
no  means  a  solitary  case  among  insects  of  vege- 
table feeders  attacking  human  beings,  the  common 
harvest  bug  is  a  mite  which  lives  on  plants  unless 
it  happens  to  meet  with  an  unfortunate  specimen 
of  humanity,  under  whose  skin  it  will  speedily 
burrow  and  make  itself  at  home.      Red  spiders 
have  been  known  to  do  much  the  same  thing. 
Countless  myriads  of  gnats,  midges,  and  common 
bed  bugs,  whatever  their  usual  food  may  be,  must 
die  without  ever  tasting  human  blood,  and  yet 
how  they  seem  to  delight  in  it  when  they  have  an 
opportunity.     These  mites  are  probably  common 
throughout  the  warmer  months,  but  they  are  not 
noticed  except  when  bulbs  are  being  potted  or 
handled  for  some  reason.     They  are  very  difficult 
to  destroy  on  account  of  the  position  they  occupy. 
Immersion  in  water  for  several  hours  will  not 
kill  them.    A  correspondent  tells  me  he  plunged 
some  bulbs  for  fifty  hours  in  water  with  no  avail. 
I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  experimenting  on 
these  creatures,  except  in  a  very  small  way.  I  put 
Bome  in  glycerine  before  mounting  them  for  ex- 
amination under  the  microscope,  and  found  they 
died  very  quickly.    I  should  recommend  dipping 
the  bulbs  for  a  few  minutes  in  hot  water  as  a 
likely  method  of  killing  them.     Water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  180°  to  110°  will,  I  believe,  kill  most 
insects,  and  is  said  not  to  injure  the  foliage  of 
most  plants,  so  one  would  think  it  should  not  hurt 
the  bulbs.  If  this  plan  would  answer,  it  would  be 
the  simplest  way  of  destroying  the  mites ;  but  if 
other  means  have  to   be  resorted  to,  the  bulbs 
should  be  washed  as  clean  as  possible  from  all 
soil,  &o.,  and  all  decayed  portions  and  loose  scales 
removed   which  might  harbour  [these  pests ;  they 
should  then  be  well  brushed  with  a  stiffish  brush 
and  soft  soap  and  Tobacco  water,  or  some  other  in- 
secticide which  will  not  injure  the  bulbs.  All  soil 
from  the  bulbs  should  be  buried  or  burnt,  and  the 
water  in  which  they  were  washed  thrown  down  a 
drain,  so  as  to  prevent  any  mites  which  may  be 
in  them  from  getting  on  to  other  plants.     These 
mites  are  very  liable  to  be  overlooked  on  account 
of  their  minute  size  (about  one-twentieth  of  an 
inch  in  length)  and  sluggish  movements,  and,  being 
tolerably    transparent    and  shining,  very    much 
resemble  grains  of  sand.      They  may  easily  be 
detected  with   an   ordinary    pocket    magnifying 
glass.    They  are  probably  much  commoner  than 
is  usually  imagined,  and  unless  carefully  searched 
for  are  almost  sure  to  escape  notice.     If  bulbs  are 
found  to  be  unhealthy  and  show  signs  of  decay, 
they  should  be  thoroughly  examined,  and  search 
made  for  these  mites.   These  little  Acari  are  some- 
times present  in  Eucharis  bulbs  which  are  attacked 
by  the  so-called  Eucharis  disease  ;  they  are  not, 
however,  the  cause  of  the  disease,  which,  from 
what  I  know  of  it,  is  evidently  a  fungus,  but  they 
certainly  assist  in  the  destruction  of  the  bulb.  These 
mites,  under  favourable  circumstances,  multiply 
with  marvellous  rapidity,  so  that  they  are  most 


dangerous  pests  to  have  among  one's  bulbs. 
Besides  these  mites,  others  may  be  found  with 
them  belonging  to  the  genus  Gamasus,  but  they 
are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  are  not  likely  to  do  much  harm.  They  are 
of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  nearly  double  the 
size  of  the  others. 

The  mites  belong  to  the  order  Acarina,  and  are 
not  classed  with  true  insects ;  they  are  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  spiders,  but  they  differ  from  them  in 
several  very  distinct  structural  particulars.  True 
insects  have  as  a  rule  a  well  defined  head  attached 
to  a  thorax,  to  which  a  body  consisting  of  several 
joints  is  also  attached ;  insects  also  when  fully  deve- 
loped never  have  more  than  six  legs.  Spiders  have 
the  head  and  thorax  in  one  piece,  called  thecephalo- 
thorax,  to  which  the  body  is  joined  by  a  narrow  waist, 
and  have  eight  legs.  Mites  have  the  body  joined  to 
the  cephalo-thorax,  forming  one  piece,  and  it  is 
often  difficult  to  detect  the  line  of  junction.  A 
full  grown  mite  has  eight  legs,  except  the  gall 
mites,  which  have  only  four,  but  when  first  hatched 
has  only  six.  The  female  mite  lays  eggs  from  which 
are  hatched  mites,  which  very  much  resemble  their 
parents,  except  that  they  have  only  six  legs,  and 
are  of  course  much  smaller  ;  they  increase  rapidly 
in  size,  and  after  certain  changes  of  skin  acquire 
a  fourth  pair  of  legs,  and  having  again  moulted 
appear  as  fully  developed  mites.     Rhizoglyphus 


with  destroyed  buds  until  annihilation  was  re- 
solved on.  It  is  now  the  only  bird  to  which  I 
give  no  quarter,  and  as  it  is  not  insectivorous  and 
songless,  it  possesses  no  redeeming  quality,  except 
its  beauty.  I  now  never  lose  an  opportunity  of 
destroying  it,  with  the  result  that  my  fruit-buds 
are  spared. — J.  M.;  Charmouth,  Dorset. 


The  Eucliaris  Mite. 
Hg  1,  mite  ;  fig.  2,  month  of  ditto  ;  fig 
(.ill  maguifted) 


3,  foot  of  ditto 


echinopus,  the  bulb  mite  (fig.  1),  when  full 
grown,  is  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  length 
and  of  a  transparent  milk-white  colour,  with  an 
oval  dark  spot  on  either  side  behind  the  middle  of 
the  body.  The  mouth  and  legs  are  slightly  reddish. 
The  division  between  the  body  and  the  cephalo- 
thorax  is  well  defined  ;  the  former  is  oval,  the  latter 
conical  and  termicated  by  the  mouth  (fig.  2).  The 
legs  (fig.  .3)  are  short  and  stout,  and  are  no  doubt 
of  considerable  strength,  particularly  the  two  first 
pairs;  they  are  terminated  by  a  single  hook,  just 
behind  which  are  several  large  spines.  Within 
the  mite  (fig.  1)  may  be  seen  two  of  its  eggs,  which 
are  nearly  ready  for  expulsion.  Besides  T.  echi- 
nopus there  is  another  species  which  very  much 
resembles  it— T.  robinii,  which  is  equally  destruc- 
tive to  bulbs,  and  has  also  been  known  to  attack 
Potatoes  and  Dahlia  roots.  This  species  may  be 
distinguished  from  T.  echinopus  by  the  stoutness 
of  its  third  pair  of  legs.  G-  S.  S. 


Birds  and  fruit  buds.— If  "  T.  P."  were  to 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  at  early  morning  he  would 
most  likely  see  the  cause  of  his  fruit  buds  "  drop- 
ping." It  is,  there  is  little  doubt,  the  work  of  bull- 
finches, than  which  the  fruit  grower  has  no  greater 
feathered  enemy.  As  the  country  hereabouts  is 
crowded  with  woods  and  our  garden  in  the  centre, 
every  spring  it  swarms  with  bullfinches,  and,  by 
their  mischievous  propensities,  the  ground  beneath 
Pear,  Plum,  and  Medlar  trees  has  been  covered 


SLUGS,  AND  HOW  TO  CATCH  THEM. 
I  HAVE  been  vastly  angered  from  time  to  time  by 
slugs.  I  have  tried  Potato  slices,  bran,  oatmeal, 
lime,  soot,  ashes,  sawdust.  Cabbage  leaves — what 
have  I  not  tried  to  catch  them  ?— and  all  these 
devices  have  their  merits,  but  all  have  this  great 
fault  in  common,  that  the  number  of  the  enemy 
destroyed  each  morning  is  but  small,  and  its  rav- 
ages only  infinitessimally  decreased.  Now,  I  ask 
any  successful  slug-hunter  to  give  us  his  method 
and  experience.  Let  me  recount  mine.  lalwajs 
think  how  it  must  have  encouraged  the  Israelites 
to  see  the  Egyptians  dead  upon  the  seashore,  so  I 
delight  to  see  the  bodies  of  the  slain  ;  and  though 
I  can  never  soothe  myself  with  the  reflection  that 
there  remains  not  one,  still  I  am  convinced  my 
plan  keeps  them  very  decidedly  in  check. 

First,  then,  get  a  lantern,  not  a  bull's-eye,  but 
one  such  as  bicyclists  carry,  only  two  sizes  larger. 
Next  take  a  knee-pad  such  as  horses  wear  when 
they  are  out  exercising,   and  strap  this  firmly 
round  your  own  left  knee ;  then,  armed  with  a 
pair  of  good  sharp  scissors,  sally  forth  upon  the 
war-path  about  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours 
after  sunset.    Accustom  your  eyes  to  look  only  in 
the  little  field  of  light  the  lantern  throws  upon 
your  border.     Hold  the  lantern  in  the  left  hand 
and  the  scissors  in  the  right,  and  then  down  upon 
your  left  marrow-bone  and  hunt.     If  your  garden 
be  like  mine,  you  will  find  three  sorts  of  slugs — 
first,  a  very  soft,  fleshy,  juicy  species,  of  colour 
varying  from  almost  white,  through  ashy  gray  and 
red-brown  to  almost  black ;  these  are  great  con- 
sumers.    Secondly,  a  smaller,    jet-black-backed 
fellow  with  a  yellowish  foothold.     He  is  very  firm 
and  tough,  very  sticky  but  not  juicy,  of  long  and 
slim  proportions,   moves  very  slowly,  and  is  deci- 
dedly less  corpulent  and  greedy  than  the  first. 
These  are  your  two  chief  enemies,  and  as  soon  as 
ever  you  notice  the  light  of  your  lantern  shimmer 
on  the  back  of  either  of  these  two,  deftly  snip 
them  in  two  pieces  through  the  middle  of  the 
back,  that  is  at  about  a  quarter  of  the  distance 
between  the  head  and  tail.     Then  I  find  a  third 
kind  abundantly   in  warmer  weather   called,  I 
believe,  Testacella.     When  full  grown  they  are 
much  bigger  than  either  of  the  others,  measuring 
when  extended  i  inches  or  more.    They  are  deep 
cream  colour  or  very  light  buff,  and  if  you  look 
closely  you  will   see    a    little  oval  shell  like  a 
small  mussel  shell   fixed  flatly    over  their  tail. 
If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  have  these  in  your 
garden  get  to  know  them  thoroughly  well  by  sight; 
the  young  ones  are  almost  pure  white,  and  their 
eggs  are  buff  coloured  and  have  a  limy  shell  like 
a  hen's  egg.     Beware  of  ever  snipping  a  Testacella 
by   mistake  ;  they  are  your   best   friends,   being 
wholly  carnivorous.     They  never  touch  vegetable 
food,  but  subsist  on   worms,  wireworms,  grubs, 
and  such  like. 

Slugs  affect  certain  plants,  as  everybody  knows. 
I  find  the  following  to  be  great  favourites,  and 
therefore  deserving  extra  searching  round  :  Chio- 
nodoxas,  Scillas,  Pyrethrums,  Sunflowers  of  all 
kinds.  Chrysanthemums,  Crocuses,  Pansies,  Crown 
Imperials,  Hellebores,  Delphiniums,  &c. ;  whereas  I 
seldom  if  ever  find  them  touch  Hyacinths,  Phloxes, 
Daffodils,  Snowdrops,  common  Fritillary,  Lilies 
(except  the  basal  leaves  of  candidum).  Poppies, 
Anemones,  &c.  The  best  nights  for  searching  are 
warm  still  nights,  and  if  there  has  been  a  little 
shower  your  prey  will  be  increased  ten-fold.  I 
have  only  been  out  four  evenings  as  yet  this 
season  from  8  o'clock  till  9.  The  first  night  I 
killed  300  of  the  enemy,  the  second  198,  the  third 
59,  and  last  night  72.  Now  is  there  any  other 
easier  plan  by  which  as  good  results  may  be 
attained  ?  If  there  be,  I  shall  be  most  grateful  to 
anyone  who  will  inform  us. 
One  word,  and  I  have  done.    Some  one  will  be 
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sure  to  say  in  these  anti-vivisection  days,  "  But 
what  a  horribly  cruel  plan  !  "  Fair  reader,  once 
admit  that  slugs  are  to  be  killed,  and  I  am  certain 
from  careful  observation  that  a  pair  of  scissors 
through  the  back  as  I  have  described,  not  through 
the  tail,  is  tlie  most  merciful  way  possible.  If 
you  attempt  to  crush  them  on  the  path  at  night, 
you  are  nearly  sure  to  maim  one  out  of  ten  horribly  ; 
and  to  put  them  into  a  jar  of  salt,  as  I  have 
before  now  been  entreated  to  do  in  the  name  of 
mercy,  is  the  most  barbarous  and  cruel  mode 
imaginable.  A  sharp  cut  through  the  back  is  like 
chopping  off  a  man's  head :  and  although  the  slug's 
head  may  move  for  a  time,  it  is  but  the  involuntary 
exercise  of  the  expansive  and  contractile  powers 
with  which  their  whole  body  is  so  wonderfully 
endowed,  and  which  even  death  does  not  imme- 
diately destroy.  W.  Wilks. 


some  plants  of  these  new  varieties,  and  being  de- 
sirous to  increase  them,  I  last  year  placed  a  few  of 
each  in  the  forcing-house,  simply  to  push  them 
into  growth  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots 
were  sufficiently  advanced,  I  took  them  off  and 
placed  them  in  a  close  propagating  case  in  an  in- 
termediate house.  The  result  was  that  they 
rooted  quickly,  were  soon  potted  off,  and,  after  a 
gradual  hardening  off,  were  placed  out  of  doors, 
and  are  now  sturdy  little  plants  in  1-inch  pots. 
Some  cuttings  that  had  grown  in  a  natural  way 
out-of-doors  were  put  in  an  ordinary  cold  frame 
and  kept  close,  where  they  rooted  well ;  but  of 
course  they  are  not  nearly  so  far  advanced  as 
those  struck  early  in  the  season.  Alpha. 


Indoor    Garden. 

DOUBLE  LILACS  FOR  FORCING. 
Double-flowered  varieties  of  the  common  Lilac 
have  been  in  cultivation  for  many  years,  but;  of 
late  the  well-known  hybridist,  M.  Victor  Lemoine, 
of  Nancy,  has  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
the  raising  of  new  and  improved  forms  with  double 
blossoms,  the  first  of  which,  Lemoinei,  sent  out 
three  or  four  years  ago,  made  its  appearance  last 
spring  at  one  "of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  was  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate.  It  is  a  very  fine,  free-flowering  double 
Lilac,  much  branched  in  habit,  and  producing 
ample  deep  green  foliage  and  dense  clusters  of 
double  rosette-like  blossoms,  in  colour  resembling 
those  of  the  common  kind.  Since  sending  out 
this  variety,  M.  Lemoine  has  distributed  others, 
all  of  which  he  claims  to  be  an  advance  on  those 
already  in  cultivation.  Rubella  plena  is  described 
as  bearing  long  erect  thyrses  of  very  double  me- 
dium-sized flowers  of  a  clear  reddish  violet  colour 
with  purple  buds.  The  fine  dark  green  leaves  of 
this  kind  render  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  of 
Lilacs  from  a  foliage  point  of  view  alone,  if  , 
judging  from  young  plants.  Another  is  Renon- 
cuK',  a  kind  with  long,  erect,  much-branched 
thyrses  of  very  double  bluish  mauve  blossoms. 
The  perfume  of  this  variety  is  said  to  be  very 
strong.  Mathieu  de  Dombasle  is  spoken  of  as  a 
variety  with  large  thyrses  comparable  in  size  with 
those  of  the  finest  single  varieties.  The  flowers 
are  of  medium  size,  but  very  double,  consisting  of 
two  or  three  corollas  within  each  other,  number- 
ing from  fifteen  to  twenty  petals  of  a  fine  reddi.sh 
mauve  colour  with  purple  buds.  It  is  the  finest 
double-flowered  LUac  1  have  seen,  and  one  that 
produces  the  largest  clusters  of  blossoms.  Le 
Gaulois,  another  variety,  is  stated  to  have  very 
large  thyrses  of  double  flowers,  in  colour  deep 
peach  blossom  with  a  lighter  centre.  These 
double  Lilacs,  if  all  as  good  even  as  Lemoinei, 
must  be  very  beautiful  and  suitable  for  forcing. 
The  Lilac,  as  everyone  knows,  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  shrubs  we  have  when  forced,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  ornamental,  when  flowering 
under  natural  conditions  in  the  open  ground. 
Throughout  the  earlier  months  of  the  year 
Lilacs  are  very  useful  in  a  cut  state,  and 
these  double  varieties  if  superior  to  the  older 
kind,  should  be  extremely  useful  in  this  respect. 
Plants  of  these  newer  Lilacs  imported  from  the 
Continent  are  all  grafted  or  budded  on  the  com- 
mon kind— a  mode  of  increasing  them  open  to  one 
grave  objection,  inasmuch  as  the  stock  is  con- 
tinually  pushing  up  suckers,  which  are  a  source  of 
trouble,  for,  if  not  removed,  they  would  in  many 
cases  overpower  the  scion.  When  raised  in  this 
way  the  plants  never  form  such  neat  little  bushes 
as  when  struck  from  cuttings,  and  the  latter  send 
up  no  suckers  of  a  different  kind.  There  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  striking  cuttings  if  formed  entirely  of 
the  current  year's  growth  and  kept  in  a  close 
frame  till  rooted.  In  common  with  most  other 
subjects,  the  shoots  borne  on  forced  plants  strike 
in  much  le3s  time  than  those  from  the  open  ground, 
and,  besides,  they  have  a  longer  period  in  which 
to  establish   themselves  before  winter.     Having 


GLOXINIAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  more  attractive 
and  beautiful  class  of  easily-grown  plants  for 
extended  and  general  cultivation  than  Gloxinias 
The  original  drooping-flowered  varieties  have 
been  superseded  by  those  which  are  erect,  and  as 
the  latter  are  well  diversified  both  as  regards 
colour  and  markings,  there  is  little  need  for  grow- 
ing the  others.  As  a  rule.  Gloxinias  are  not  so 
generally  well  cultivated  as  their  merits  and  use- 
fulness entitle  them  to  be,  the  majority  of  growers 
being  content  with  a  few  plants  in  small  pots 
indifferently  flowered.  Seed  may  still  be  sown 
where  not  already  done,  and  if  the  plants  obtained 
do  not  flower  in  the  autumn,  they  will  be  forming 
the  best  of  bulbs  for  next  year.  For  raising  seed- 
lings shallow  pans  or  pots  well  drained  and  filled 
with  light  soil  are  best,  that  on  the  surface  being 
sifted  and  pressed  evenly.  The  seeds  should  then 
be  thinly  distributed  and  carefully  covered  with 
the  least  amount  of  soil  passed  through  a  very  fine 
sieve.  This  is  better  than  simply  placing  a  pane 
of  glass  over  the  top.  Carefully  water,  keep  the 
seeds  shaded,  and  in  a  temperature  of  about  65°. 
The  seedlings,  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle, 
should  be  pricked  off,  especially  if  they  are  at  all 
crowded,  or  damping  will  soon  begin.  Shifting 
into  new  soil  is  always  the  best  cure  for  damping 
as  soon  as  the  least  sign  of  it  can  be  seen. 

Bulbs  about  two  or  three  years  old  are  the 
best  for  flowering,  and  as  a  new  stock  may  easily 
be  raised  annually  there  is  no  need  for  keeping 
them  after  attaining  that  age,  unless  in  cases 
where  there  is  only  a  limited  stock  and  but  little 
convenience  for  raising  more.  Ciloxinias  may 
be  had  in  flower  nearly  all  the  year  by  con- 
tinually starting  some  and  retarding  others  to 
keep  up  a  succession.  Their  natural  flowering 
season  is  summer  and  early  autumn,  and  now 
is  a  good  time  to  start  the  bulbs.  The  treatment 
just  given,  and  which  is  confidently  recom- 
mended, varies  a  little  in  detail  from  that  generally 
practised.  The  bulbs  are  taken  from  the  old  soil 
wherein  they  have  been  kept  during  winter  in  a 
dry,  but  not  cold  place,  and  are  potted  in  small  pots 
or  according  to  their  size  in  larger  ones.  They 
are  then  placed  in  a  propagating  house  and  not 
watered  beyond  a  little  from  the  syringe  until 
the  shoots  appear.  Soil  composed  of  equal  parts 
lumpy  peat  and  leaf  mould  only  partially  de- 
cayed, with  some  charcoal  and  a  little  soot  added, 
forms  a  good  compost.  The  soot  adds  consider- 
ably to  the  health  and  colour  of  the  leaves.  No 
loam  is  used,  and,  provided  plenty  of  water  is 
applied  when  the  plants  are  growing,  the  compost 
is  best  without  it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  pot  any  of 
the  Gesneraceous  plants  with  scaly  tubers,  such  as 
Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  Gesneras,  ..tc.,  in  heavy  soil ; 
neither  should  it  be  pressed  too  hard  when  potting. 
Before  there  is  danger  of  the  roots  being 
starved  the  plants  should  beshifted  on.  Supposing 
their  healthy  appearance  indicates  free  growth, 
they  may  then  be  transfeircd  from  5-inch  to 
8-inch  pots,  or  from  other  sizes  in  a  similar 
proportion  without  any  fear  of  injury.  As  the 
leaves  are  exceedingly  brittle,  the  operation  must 
be  carefully  performed,  and  the  less  number  of 
times  it  is  done  the  better.  The  plants  or  leaves 
should  on  no  account  be  placed  near  hot  pipes, 
or  their  chief  insect  enemy,  thrips,  will 
soon  obtain  a  footing.     This  pest  disfigures   the 


leaves  and  leaf-stalks,  and  is  very  diflacnlt  to 
eradicate  when  once  established  without  much 
injury  being  caused  to  the  leaves.  Plenty  of 
moisture  in  the  house  and  about  the  plants  is  one 
of  the  best  preventives.  Gloxinias  like  plenty  of 
water  when  growing  and  copious  syringings, 
especially  in  the  evenings  after  warm  days.  Water 
should  never  be  used  cold,  as  it  has  a  very  inju- 
rious effect.  Plenty  of  room  must  be  allowed  the 
plants  to  develop,  and  although  shade  from  bright 
sunshine  is  essential  in  summer,  it  should  be 
movable,  so  that  full  light  may  be  admitted  at 
other  times.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  can  be  seen, 
some  manure  should  be  given.  A  sprinkling  of 
Standen's  or  Clay's  fertiliser  over  the  surface  of 
the  soil  about  once  a  fortnight  will  prove  effective, 
increased  vigour  in  the  plants  soon  being  apparent. 
Manure  water  may  also  be  used,  but  it  is  not  so 
easily  applied  without  disfiguring  the  leaves  ;  the 
artificial  manure  is  readily  put  on  with  a  broad 
label. 

Plenty  of  air  may  be  given  in  summer,  especially 
when  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  but  draughts 
must  be  avoided.  As  cut  flowers.  Gloxinias  are 
extremely  effective  when  arranged  with  only  the 
addition  of  a  little  Fern  in  specimen  glasses  and 
in  round  or  oval  bowls.  They  last  a  considerable 
time  without  fading  if  the  plants  have  had 
plenty  of  air  admitted  to  them  before  the  flowers 
were  cut.  If  several  shoots  are  produced  from 
one  bulb  when  starting,  they  may  be  thinned  and 
easily  propagated  to  form  good  plants  the  same 
year.  Liberal  treatment,  by  allowing  plenty  of 
pot  room  and  tepid  water  both  at  the  roots  and 
overhead  when  growing,  with  a  moderate  amount 
of  shade  in  summer,  will  induce  a  vigorous 
growth  and  eventually  a  fine  display  of  flowers 
that  will  well  repay  for  any  extra  trouble  taken  in 
their  cultivation.  J.  G.  K. 


CLIANTHUS  DAMPIERL 
Both  in  The  Garden  and  Gardening  there  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  articles  relating  to  the 
culture  of  Clianthus  Dampieri,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  state  that  it  is  an  easy  plant  to  grow.  Per- 
haps the  best  article  on  the  subject  is  that  by  Mr. 
Christisou  (Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  362').  In  that  he  inti- 
mates there  is  no  difficulty  with  the  plant,  which 
he  says  "  in  the  colder  northern  parts  of  the 
country  may  often  be  seen  flowering  when  planted 
in  sheltered  nooks."  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if 
any  readers  of  The  Garden  have  met  with  it  under 
these  conditions.  It  it  is  of  such  easy  culture,  why  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  so  rarely  seen  ?  I 
have  myself  only  metwith  one  really  good  specimen, 
and  that  was  at  Messrs.  Henderson's  some  jears 
ago,  and  it  was  a  plant  not  to  be  forgotten.  My 
special  object  in  writing  is  to  ask  whether  yonr 
correspondent  may  not  be  speaking  of  Clianthus 
puniceus,  about  which  there  is  no  difficulty  what- 
ever, and  is  a  plant  common  in  gardens.  I  know 
Mr.  Christison,  and  do  not  think  he  would  be 
likely  to  make  such  a  mistake,  but  it  is  very  re- 
markable that  we  so  rarely  see  a  plant  which  no 
one  having  once  made  its  acquaintance  would  be 
likely  to  forget,  and  which  is  scarcely  ever  offered 
for  sale  in  nurserymen's  catalogues,  while  its  kins- 
man, Clianthus  puniceus,  the  old  Lobster-claw 
plant,  may  be  had  anywhere  for  a  trifle,  and  may 
be  grown  anywhere  if  red  spider  can  be  kept  from 
it.  A.  R. 

Whideriuere. 


Clematis  indiviea.— This  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  climbers,  blooming  as  it  does  at  this  time 
of  year,  yet  how  seldom  does  one  see  it  in  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  a  free  grower,  blooms  profusely,  and 
lasts  so  long  in  bloom,  that  in  a  cool  house  it 
ought  to  be  oftener  met  with  than  it  is.  We  have 
at  present  one  growing  in  a  10-inch  pot  covered 
with  hundreds  of  flowers,  long  spikes  of  which 
hang  gracefully  from  the  roof  under  which  it  is 
trained.  Copious  f-upplies  of  water  both  at  root 
and  overhead  during  the  time  when  it  is  making 
its  growth  appear  to  benefit  it,  and  top-dressing 
annually  with  some  rich  compost  also  adds  to  its 
welfare.     It  has  not  been  potted  for  three  years, 
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and  still  it  flourishes,  proving  that  it  does  not 
require  any  great  amount  of  root  space  wherein  to 
grow  and  flower  satisfactorily. — E,  Molynedx. 


THE  WHITE  INDIAN  DAPHNE. 

(DAPHNE  INDICA  ALBA.) 

This,  though  seldom  seen,  is  a  well  deserved 
favourite  of  all  who  succeed  with  it.  In  reality 
its  culture  is  simple  if  its  likes  and  dislikes  are 
properly  attended  to.  It  does  better  planted  out 
than  in  pots,  but  in  either  case  it  must  be  kept 


5.333.— Turfing  Pelargoniuma.— Cut  some 

turves,  say  12  inches  wide,  18  inches  long,  and 
from  2.^  inches  to  3  inches  thick,  and  water  them 
well  the  day  before  using  them ;  then  take  an  old 
table  knife  and  cut  them  into  2.|-inch  square 
pieces ;  then  cut  them  half  through,  place  the 
plant  in  the  turf,  keep  the  base  of  the  plant  well 
down  or  close  to  the  grassy  part,  then  press  in 
each  side  with  the  thumb,  and  by  pressing  the 
ball  or  turf,  it  can  be  made  square  or  round 
according  to  taste.  The  plants  should  betaken 
to  a  frame  or  place  that  has  already  been  pre- 


other  reason.  If  turfed  Pelargoniums  can  be 
placed  in  a  house  or  frame  there  to  remain  until 
well  rooted  before  they  are  removed,  turves  answer 
very  well ;  but  if  space  is  limited  and  they  have 
to  be  moved  occasionally  before  the  plants  are 
taken  out  to  harden  off,  pots  are  preferable  to 
turves,  as  they  can  be  moved  in  less  time  and 
more  safely.  The  way  in  which  I  use  turves  is  to 
cut  good  holding  sods  a  foot  wide  and  2  inches 
thick.  I  then  place  them  on  the  potting  bench 
and  cut  them  into  4-inch  squares.  Having  pre- 
pared some  fine  soil  composed  of  two  parts  loam, 


Flowers  of  the  white  Indian  Daphne  (D.  indica  alba).    Drawn  at  Coolhurst,  Horsham,  In  February. 


cool  at  all  times  of  the  year,  well  shaded  from  the 
sun  and  occasionally  syringed.  Peat,  loam,  and 
coarse  sea  sand  suit  it,  but  I  believe  the  chief 
secret  of  success  lies  in  perfectly  cool  treatment. 
We  have  a  plant  in  the  conservatory  against  one 
of  the  pillars  now  about  9  feet  high,  from  which, 
without  any  exaggeration,  a  hundred  heads  of 
bloom  must  have  been  cut  this  winter.  The  de- 
licious'spicy  fragrance  of  the  pure  white  flowers 
all  throngh  December,  January,  and  February, 
besides  that  it  is  particularly  useful  for  bouquets 
and  button-holes,  make  it  well  appreciated,  and  at 
other  times  of  the  year  the  glossy  darlc  green 
leaves  form  a  good  background  for  other  things. 

C.  K.  S.  D. 


pared  for  them.  A  little  bottom  heat  will  give 
them  a  good  start.  Spread  a  thin  layer  of  ashes  so 
as  to  keep  the  plants  level,  and  they  should  stand 
at  distances  of  about  3  inches  or  4  inches  apart ; 
now  cover  up  the  ball  or  turf  with  ashes  about  an 
inch  deep  ;  keep  them  close  for  a  week,  or  if  the 
sun  be  too  strong,  a  little  shading  should  be  given. 
After  that  they  will  make  new  growths,  when 
plenty  of  air  should  be  given  to  keep  them  sturdy  ; 
the  lights  may  be  taken  off  by  day.  Turfing  saves 
a  lot  of  labour  in  the  bedding  season,  as  there 
are  no  pots  or  crocks  to  pick  up  and  very  little 
water  is  required. — W.  Webbek. 

I  have  used  some  thousands  of  turves  for 

Pelargoniums  to  save  buying  pots,  but  for  no 


one  leaf  soil,  and  sand  enough  to  make  it  gritty 
take  the  small  square  turves  and  with  a  knife 
scoop  a  hole  in  the  centre,  shake  out  the  plants, 
trim  the  roots  sufficiently  to  get  them  into  the 
hole,  and  press  the  soil  firmly  around  them. 
Then  set  them  on  a  stage  where  they  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  little  warmth  and  keep  them 
moist,  when  the  turves  will  soon  be  a  mass  of 
roots.  When  bedding-out  time  comes  round  they 
will  bear  moving  anywhere  without  falling  to 
pieces,  and  the  turf  will  considerably  enrich  the 
beds.  No  time  should  be  lost  now  in  completing 
this  operation  in  order  to  give  the  plants  time  to 
get  well  rooted.— W.  Rogers,  Ashford,  Kent. 
— —  Turfing  Pelargoniums,  except  for  bedding 
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purposes,  has  not  much  to  recommend  it,  and  even 
for  that  purpose  I  should  never  think  o£  adopting 
the  system  if  I  had  sufficient  pots  for  all  the 
plants  required.  Sometimes,  however,  one  has  to 
adopt  very  primitive  methods  of  growing  plants, 
and  this  is  one  of  them.  It  is  not  bad  in  its  way, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  has  its  disadvantages, 
which  sometimes  more  than  counterbalance  any 
utility  there  is  in  the  system.  The  turves  look 
very  untidy  in  a  greenhouse,  and  if  not  full  of 
fibre  cause  much  litter.  They  are  not  so  con- 
venient to  move  from  one  place  to  another  as  pots, 
and  when  planted  out  in  beds  or  borders,  if  vege- 
tation has  not  been  properly  killed,  weeds  spring 
np  that  take  much  time  to  eradicate.  When  all 
things  are  taken  into  consideration  it  is  more 
trouble  to  grow  Pelargoniums  in  turf  than  in 
pots.  The  plants,  however,  grow  best  in  turf, 
and  if  turf  can  be  got  for  nothing,  which  is  not 
always  the  case,  a  word  might  be  said  in  its 
favour  on  the  score  of  economy,  but  upon  the  whole 
pots  would  be  found  the  best.  If  "  E.  J."  is  desirous 
of  trying  the  system,  the  first  thing  he  must  do 
is  to  cut  the  required  number  of  turves  4  inches 
thick,  and  as  large  as  may  be  required  to  accommo- 
date the  plants  to  be  put  in  them  ;  then  lay  them 
together  for  a  few  weeks  in  order  to  kill  the  roots 
of  weeds,  but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  too 
rotten,  or  they  will  fall  to  pieces.  When  the  plants 
are  well  rooted  cut  the  centre  out  of  each  turf 
3  inches  deep  and  put  one  plant  in  each  turf,  and 
fill  up  the  hole  with  fine  rich  soil  similar  to  that 
which  would  be  used  in  potting. — H.  Parker. 


the  other  of  rotten  manure,  in  which  they  should 
be  potted  somewhat  loosely,  and  as  soon  as  they 
get  well  hold  of  it,  have  liberal  supplies  of  manure 
water.  If  wanted  large,  they  must  have  their  first 
flower-buds  picked  out  and  be  shifted  on  before 
they  get  at  all  pinched  at  the  root,  till  they  are 
placed  in  the  pots  they  are  wanted  to  bloom  in. 
The  place  that  suits  Dalsams  best  to  grow  in  is  a 
light  house  or  pit,  where  they  can  be  plunged  and 
have  bottom  heat,  and  a  temperature  between  70° 
and  80°  with  plenty  of  moisture.  Impatiens  Sul- 
tani,  a  new  kind  of  Balsam,  comes  readily  from 
seed  and  flowers  in  the  greatest  profusion,  es- 
pecially if  the  plants  are  grown  in  a  light  house 
with  their  heads  well  up  to  the  glass,  which  ex- 
posure consolidates  the  sappy  shoots  and  enables 
them  to  set  plenty  of  blossoms.  These  are  a  very 
bright  red,  and  are  sent  up  well  above  the  foliage, 
which  is  of  a  pleasing  green  and  very  pretty  look- 
ing. The  seed  should  be  sown  in  light,  fine  soil, 
and  placed  in  a  Melon  or  Cucumber  frame  where 
it  can  get  a  brisk  heat,  when  it  will  soon  be  up 
and  the  plants  ready  for  pricking  o2  or  potting  in 
4i-inch  or  6inch  pots,  which  are  quite  large  enough 
for  them  to  grow  and  bloom  in. — S.  D. 


Home-grown  LUles   of  the  Valley.— 

Whether  it  is  that  I  have  not  been  fortunate  in 
getting  the  best  of  the  imported  crovvns  when  I 
purchased  them,  or   that  foreign-grown  roots  are 
no  better  than  home-grown  ones,  I  do  not  know : 
but,  after  having  tried  both,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion   that    properly-managed    home-grown 
roots  are  in  every  way  equal  to  any  imported.    Of 
course,  if  the  crowns  have  been  indifferently  pre- 
pared, the  flowers  will  be  few  and  inferior  in  size. 
At  the  end  of   December  and  the  early  part  of 
January  we  were  cutting  well-developed  flowers 
from  a  limited  supply  of  crowns  that  had  been 
brought  on  in  a  propagating  pit  where  the  tempe- 
rature ranged  from  70"   to  SO".     This  pit  is  in  a 
rather   dark   corner  of   the  stove,  with  the  sash 
raised  about  6  inches  on  one  side,  so  that  they  did 
not  get  much  air  and  only  a  reduced  supply  of 
light.     Some  pots  and  boxes,  planted  at  the  same 
time,  that  stood  with  other  plants  in  the  body  of 
the   house,   produced   but   very  few  flowers,  and 
those  of  poor  quality ;  so  that  forcing,  as  well  as 
growing,  has  snmething  to  do  with  the  quality  of 
the   flowers.      Notwithstanding   this,   however,   I 
have  always  found  that  small  and  inferior  crowns 
will  not  produce  flowers  of  any  value  under  the 
most  skilful  treatment  very  early  in  the  season. 
My  contention   is  therefore  this,   that,  given  a 
.suitable  temperature  and  appliances,  very  satis- 
factory  results  may    be   had   from   home-grown 
roots.     Ours  take  from  three  to  four  years  to  pre- 
pare.    They  are  grown  on  a  border  sloping  to  the 
sun.     The   soil   is   moderately   heavy   and   fairly 
rich.     We  plant  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  man's 
hvnd,  leaving  a  space  of  about  9  inches  between 
each.     The   pieces  are  laid  regularly  on  the  sur- 
face,  and   then   covered   with   fine   soil.      Every 
autumn  the  surface  is  cleaned,  and  a  light  dressing 
of  good  soil  is  given.     When   we  take  up  the 
crowns  for  forcing  they  are  lifted  in  pieces,  and 
the  most  promising  are  selected  for  potting. — 
J.  C.  C. 

Balsarnc.  —  A  way  in  which  one  can  get 
(Vipco  really  good  is  to  sow  singly  in  small  pots, 
which  should  then  be  placed  in  a  temperature  of 
70°  or  so.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  up,  they 
ought  to  be  placed  on  a  light  shelf  near  the  glass 
to  keep  them  from  drawing,  the  great  thing  being 
to  get  them  dwarf  and  stocky,  with  the  lower 
branches  down  to  the  pots.  To  bring  them  to  that 
position,  the  plants,  at  each  potting,  should  be 
dropped  down  a  little  lower  in  the  soil,  as  then 
they  will  root  out  round  the  buried  stems,  which 
will  add  to  their  strength.  A  good  compost  for 
them  is  two  parts  fibry  loam,  one  of  leaf  soil,  and 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  MAR.  24, 1885. 

Maech  is. 
A  MILD  and  spring-like  day,  with  a  slight  shower 
at  noon,  which    was  just   what  our  light  land 
needed  to  well  settle  the  soil  to  the  seeds  that 
were  sown  on  the  12th  and  13th.  Weeded  amongst 
Strawberries,  and  worked  the  mulching  well  about 
the  crowns  of  the  plants,  and  the  mulching  be- 
tween the  rows  was  well  pressed  down ;  a  sprink- 
ling of  soot  will  be  applied  over  the  entire  plot 
soon  as  there  are  signs  of  rain,  that  it  may  at  once 
get  washed  into  the  mulching  to  the  destruction 
of  worms  and  slugs.     The  present  is  a  very  good 
time  to  make  a  new  plot  from  the  reserve  stock  of 
plants  that  is  usually  saved  when  the  beds  are 
cleared  off  in  autumn.     'Wo  have  a  few  that  will 
be  thus  planted  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  the  first 
flowers  will  be  picked  off,  so  as  to  get  the  plants 
to  fruit  in  autumn.     Edging  Grass  verges  of  walks 
and  roads ;  most  of  it  was  done  in  the  winter,  but 
that  was  because  we  have  so  much  of  this  kind  of 
work,    that    if    it    were  all  put   off    till    spring- 
time, it    would    probably   not  get  done    at    all. 
The  most   conspicuous   walks   are   therefore  left 
till  now,  when  there  is  not  likely  to  be  frost  suffi- 
ciently severe  to  cause  the  edges  to  crumble,  as 
often  happens  from    autumn  and    early  winter 
cutting.     House  work  is  getting  to  be  more  of  a 
routine  character,  airing,  watering,  and  syringing 
taking  up  a  great  part  of  each  day.     Disbudded 
another  house  of  Vines.     I  may  observe  that  in 
doing  this  work  the  rule  followed  is  to  leave  as  many 
or  as  few  shoots  as  one's  own  judgment  decides 
at  the  time  there  is  room  for  ;  one,  two,  and  some- 
times three  are  left  at  each  spur ;  uniformity  of 
foliage  all  over  the  house,  rather  than  uniformity 
of  each  Vine,  is  our  aim,  though,  as  a  rule,  but  one 
bunch  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  one  spur  even 
if  there  be  three  shoots  from  it.     Potted  sundry 
kinds  of  bedding  plants  and  put  more  cuttings  in 
the  propagating  beds  from  which  they  were  taken. 
Drew  the  lights  entirely  off  cold  pits,  and  weeded 
and   cleared    Moss  from  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Violas  and  Calceolarias  require  more  space,  but 
which  as  yet  cannot  be  given  them,  and  mean- 
while, therefore,  they  will  have  full  ventilation  to 
keep  them  from  drawing  up. 

March  19. 
Another  very  fine  day;  made  good  headway 
with  cutting  and  cleaning  up  edgings  of  roads  and 
walks,  also  finished  planting  upright  edgings  of 
Herniaria  glabra  to  parterre  flower  beds,  and 
nearly  completed  trenching  or  digging  them. 
Lifted  old  plants  of  Arundo  conspicua  and  cut 
them  up  into  moderate-sized  clumps  and  planted 
more  of  them  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  for  which 
position  it  is  in  every  way  suited  and  is  far 
more  jeCEective  than  the  Pampas  tirass,  not  to 
mention  that  it  flowers  at  least  two  months  in 
advance  of  the  Pampas  and  continues  good  long 
after  the  plumes  of  the  latter  have  faded.    A 


stiffish  loam  and  plenty  of  moisture  are  requisite 
to  keep  it  in  vigorous  growth.     The  New  Zealand 
Flax  (Phormium  tenax)  is  another  excellent  plant 
for  the  waterside,  and  as  it  has  proved  perfectly 
hardy  in  the  south-west  of  England,  it  ought,  and 
no  doubt  will,  be  more  generally  grown  ;  it  does 
not  transplant  so  successfully  as  the  Arundo,  or 
perhaps  I  ought  to  say  it  suffers  more,  does  not 
perish  outright,  but  for   a  season    or  so    after- 
wards the   growth    is  very  little,  and  this  is  a 
reason  why  it  should  never  be  disturbed  except 
for  increase  of  stock.     The  variegated  variety  is 
a  grand  plant  for  any  position  on  the  lawn,  but 
more  particularly  for  waterside  planting.      Tied 
down  and  pinched   shoots  in    early   vinery,   and 
as   thinning   must   soon   begin,  every   bunch  was 
cut  off  that  was  not  needed  for  the  crop.     The 
length  of  the  rods  is  about  1 8  feet,  and  the  number 
of  bunches  left  on  each  rod  ranges  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bunches. 
Pinched  Fig  shoots  and  rubbed  off  a  few  more  of 
the  worst  fruits,  and  gave  the  inside  border   a 
soaking  with  tepid  water.     Peach  shoots  in  early 
houses  have  also  been  tied  down.     The  crop  of 
fruit  will  be  very  short,  as  it  has  dropped  much  of 
late,  and  I  am  unable  to  say  why,  though  I  have  a 
suspicion  that  spider  is  to  blame,  for  the  trees  got 
badly  blighted  with  it  late  in  summer  ;  and  what 
with  heat  and  drought  it  kept  its  hold  in  spite  of 
the  frequent  washings  the  trees  had.     However, 
we  hope  to  have  suflicient  fruit  for  a  supply  till 
the  second  house  is  ready,  and  which,  as  a  con- 
sequence, will  be  forced  on  a  little  quicker  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.     The  trees  in  this 
house  have  to-day  been  disbudded  for  the  second 
time.    Got  more  Strawberries  indoors  ;  twice  each 
week,  the  whole  set  of   plants  that  are  being 
forced  are  overhauled  for  thinning  the  fruit,  plac- 
ing those  in  full  flower  in  the  most  light  and  airy 
positions,  and  the  plants  from  which  the  fruit  has 
been  gathered  are  put  in  cold  frames.     As  put 
into  the  forcing  houses,  the  pots   are  all  washed 
and  the  plants  freed  from  dead  leaves  and  weeds. 
None  are  now  started  in  frames  on  leaf  beds,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  first  and  second  batches. 
More  potting  done — Chamrepeuces,  Eahlias,  Pelar- 
goniums for  next  winter's  flowering,  Solanums  for 
sub-tropical  garden,  and  Abutilons  being  amongst 
the  number. 

March  20. 
Weather  being  still  favourable,  outside  work  has 
been  much  the  same  as  yesterday.  We  managed, 
however,  to  start  another  job,  namely,  trenching 
up  the  beds  intended  for  sub-tropical  and  other 
large  and  strong  growers,  and  which,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  require  special  treatment  if  the  plants 
are  to  grow  quickly  and  well.  Our  planting  ar- 
rangements are  not  yet  decided,  but  with  respect 
to  plants  of  this  character  this  is  of  little  moment, 
as  all  kinds  need  the  most  liberal  culture  that  can 
be  afforded ;  therefore  all  the  beds  are  being  deeply 
trenched  and  abundance  of  good  manure  given, 
a  layer  being  placed  at  bottom  and  another  imme- 
diately under  the  top  spit  of  soil ;  this  heavy  manur- 
ing throws  the  soilwellabove  the  turf, whichesposure 
is  favourable  to  its  receiving  the  largest  amount  of 
sun  heat.  It  should  be  added  that  the  beds  are  also 
that  much  the  warmer  owing  to  the  drainage  being 
clearand  abundant.  Repotted  earliest  batch  of  Chry- 
santhemums, also  more  Pelargoniums.  Fuchsias, 
and  single  Dahlias.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  by 
reason  of  their  drooping  habit,  are  highly  prized 
here  for  planting  to  bang  down  over  the  sides  of 
large  basket-shaped  beds  and  vases,  and  a  few  of 
the  choicer  varieties  are  retained  for  pot  culture. 
They  have  all  now  been  repotted  and  a  few  cut- 
tings put  in,  which  will  make  good  plants  for 
bedding  out  in  May.  We  are  also  short  of  the  old 
variegated  Manglesi  Pelargoniums,  and  have  there- 
fore put  in  cuttings  to-day.  Made  another  sow- 
ing of  Melon  (Hero  of  Lockinge)  ;  also  sowed  in 
pans  and  placed  in  heat  Phlox  Drummondi  and 
Sweet  Scabious,  which  are  intended  for  planting 
out  in  the  mixed  flower  border  together  with 
other  annuals,  which  at  the  first  opportunity  will  be 
sown  in  the  open  border.  Turned  heat  on  Lady 
Downes  vinery ;  half  the  Vines  are  young,  and 
with  a  view  of  inducing  them  to  break  evenly 
the  canes  have  been  tied  horizontally.     Old  Vines 
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give  us  no  trouble  of  this  sort,  and  they  are  there- 
fore kept  in  their  usual  position  ;  syringing  is  now 
regularly  done  morning  and  afternoon,  and  the 
minimum  night  temperature  in  the  coldest  wea- 
ther will  now  be  55°.  The  border  being  entirely 
inside,  it  has  had  a  good  soaking  with  water  at  a 
temperature  of  90°.  Gardenias  being  infested 
with  fly  and  having  to  be  fumigated,  advantage 
was  taken  to  put  other  infested  plants  in  the  pit 
to  be  done  at  the  same  time.  Marguerites  and 
Iresines  are  constantly  needing  this  attention  to 
keep  them  clear  of  insects. 

March  21. 

The  same  description  of  work  continued  as  for 
the  last  two  days.  Finished  subtropical  beds  and 
the  planting  of  Arundo  conspicua,  I'ampas  Grass, 
and  Phormium  tenax.  We  have  a  pair  of  the  Blue 
Gum  (Eucalyptus)  and  also  a  pair  of  the  red  that 
were  originally  planted  as  central  plants  in  sub- 
tropical beds,  but  having  done  so  well,  we  have 
top-dressed  them  and  turfed  over  the  beds,  and  so 
made  them  lawn  plants,  and  they  are  fine  ones 
too,  being  some  20  feet  to  25  feet  high.  The  stems 
are  proportionately  stout,  and  present  quite  a 
timber-like  aspect,  and  so  hardy  looking  as  to 
make  one  believe  that  the  severest  winter  cannot 
possibly  injure  them.  Swept  pleasure  ground 
walks  and  untidy  parts  of  lawn,  also  swept  and 
rolled  kitchen  garden  walks.  Besides  the  usual 
weekly  general  brush-up  of  houses,  early  Peach 
house  and  late  Mufcat  vinery  borders  were  watered 
and  greenhouse  Vines  (Hamburgh)  disbudded. 
These  Vines  are  upwards  of  seventy  years  planted, 
and  have  always  been  pruned  on  the  close  spur- 
ring-in  system,  and  yet  they  produce  fruit  second 
only  to  the  best  exhibition  samples  (size  of  bunch 
excepted),  and  these  run  rather  small,  as  might 
be  expected  from  Vines  of  that  great  age.  The 
border  is  entirely  an  outside  one  and  root  space 
is  limited,  a  wall  being  built  at  20  feet  from  the 
front  wall  of  the  house.  The  border  is  a  complete 
network  of  roots,  top-dressings  of  fresh  soil, 
bones,  soot,  and  wood  ashes  being  given  yearly, 
and  over  this  several  inches  of  good  stable  manure 
as  a  mulching.  To  high  feeding  more  than  any 
other  cause  I  attribute  the  general  excellence  and 
heavy  crops  of  fruit  that  one  can  always  depend 
on  from  these  old  Vines.  Put  more  Scir.-eas, 
Koses,  Deutzias,  and  bulbs  in  heat,  and  examined 
Grapes  in  bottles  to  cut  out  decayed  berries.  In 
this  dry  weather  heat  is  never  required  to  be  turned 
on,  but  now  the  nights  are  so  cold  that  ventilation 
is  quite  excluded. 

Makch  23. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  more  sudden  change  takes 
place  in  the  weather  than  occurred  at  an  early 
hour  yesterday  morning.  Rain  began  to  pour 
down  at  about  1.30  a.m.,  and  by  6.30  there  had 
fallen  0  58;  at  that  hour  the  thermometer  suddenly 
receded  from  30°  to  29",  and  a  heavy  snowstorm  set 
in  and  lasted  for  upwards  of  four  hours,  the 
ground  being  covered  to  the  depth  of  i  inches,  and 
which  subsequently,  to  our  great  relief,  disappeared 
almost  as  rapidly  as  it  had  fallen,  so  that  to-day 
we  have  been  able  to  proceed  with  the  work 
almost  the  same  as  if  there  had  been  no  storm. 
The  Lebanon  Cedars  had  a  few  of  their  branches 
broken  off  with  the  weight  of  the  snow,  but 
damage  to  other  trees  is  but  slight,  and,  indeed, 
some  good  has  been  done  to  deciduous  trees,  as  it 
has  brought  down  many  rotten  branches  from 
Chestnuts,  Beeches,  Limes,  and  Larches.  Hands 
were  at  once  set  to  work  to  clear  away  the 
branches  and  to  open  channels  and  gratings  that 
had  become  blocked  by  the  heavy  rain,  other  work 
being  a  continuation  of  trimming  the  edges  and 
levelling  the  gravel  on  coach  roads.  Besides  the 
usual  routine  duties,  indoor  work  has  been  shift- 
ing Vines  struck  in^3-inch  pots  into  C-inch  ditto. 
Potting  on  a  few  more  Chrysanthemums ;  also 
potted  young  plants  of  Dracsnas  and  Crotons  into 
6-inch  pots,  this  being  our  largest  size  for  table 
plants,  for  which  purpose  these  plants  are  in- 
tended. Potted  singly  out  of  cutting  pans  Begonia 
castanesefolia  and  Ingrami.  Both  of  these  are  not 
only  excellent  plants  for  pot  culture  for  decora- 
tive work  in  the  house,  but  they  are  also  both  of 
them  first-rate  bedders.    We  intermix  them  with 


the  tuberous  varieties,  the  latter  forming  a  kind 
of  undergrowth  for  the  former,  which  grow  about 
20  inches  high  when  planted  out. 

March  21. 
Sharp  frost  in  the  early  morning  gave  us  an 
opportunity  to  tidy  up  manure  yard,  renew  linings 
of  manure  frames,  and  cart  out  manure  for  making 
up  fresh  hotbeds.  Afterwards  several  hands  were 
employed  on  coach-roads,  edging  and  gravelling ; 
this  is  now  completed,  as  is  also  shrub-pruning 
for  the  season.  Planted  the  inner  edgings  of  a 
few  flower  beds  with  variegated  Thyme,  a  plant 
that  bears  any  amount  of  cutting,  and  can  there- 
fore be  kept  high  or  low,  according  to  taste 
and  the  height  of  plants  that  are  growing  next  to 
it.  Having  many  spare  plants  of  the  hardy 
Sedum  spectabile  (the  dark  purple  variety),  we 
have  planted  a  number  amongst  hardy  Ferns  and 
others  in  the  outlying  parts  of  pleasure  grounds, 
under  theshadeof  trees  and  Rhododendrons,  which, 
if  they  do  well,  will  give  us  flowers  at  a  season 
(September  and  October)  when  there  are  but  few 
[lowers  to  be  found  in  such  positions.  Daffodils 
and  Primroses  now  make  a  fine  show,  and  these 
will  shortly  be  succeeded  by  wild  Hyacinths  and 
Wood  Anemones ;  next  we  have  Spiraeas  and 
St.  John's  Wort,  and  eventually  the  Sedum  just 
planted.  More  stopping  of  Vine  shoots  done,  both 
in  early  Muscat  and  Hamburgh  houses.  Looked 
over  Pines  for  watering  and  weeded  them.  There 
is  always  a  number  of  weeds  coming  up  in  the  new 
top-dressing  which  we  like  to  pull  out  before  they 
get  a  firm  hold  of  the  soil ;  all  the  plants  are  now 
given  a  slight  syringe  over  when  the  ventilators 
are  closed  on  sunny  days.  Potted  on  Tomatoes, 
single  Dahlias,  and  Marguerites,  also  potted  into 
small  pots  from  the  seed  pans  Grevilleas,  Eucalyp- 
tuses, Ferulas,  and  Acacia  lophantha.  Put  in  cut- 
tings of  various  kinds  of  bedding  plants. 

Hants. 


FEtriTS  UNDER  GLA.SS. 
Steawbeeeies. — Where  early  plants  have  been 
brought  forward  in  Peach  houses  and  vineries,  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  get  them  removed  to  a 
light,  airy  structure,  where  they  can  receive  treat- 
ment best  adapted  to  their  requirements,  for  if 
they  remain  on  back  shelves  in  houses  that 
have  to  be  closed  with  sunheat,  they  do  not  as 
a  rule  set  so  well  as  others  in  close  proximity  to 
the  glass,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air  passing 
above  and  below  the  pots.  Moreover,  so  subject 
are  they  to  red  spider  and  green  fly  when  kept  in 
a  high  temperature,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
keep  the  legitimate  occupants  free  from  these 
terrible  pests.  In  gardens  where  Strawberries 
must  be  grown,  and  there  is  no  proper  accommo- 
dation for  them,  a  very  good  pit  may  be  provised 
by  fitting  up  a  few  lights  of  a  hot-water  Cucumber 
or  Melon  pit  with  narrow  shelves  some  18  inches 
from  the  glass  ;  each  shelf  6  inches  or  7  inches  in 
width  will  take  a  single  row  of  plants,  the  pots 
will  shade  each  other  from  the  baking  influence 
of  the  sun,  the  flower  and  leaf -stalks  will  be  short 
and  sturdy,  and  perfect  fertilisation  from  this 
time  forward  will  be  reduced  to  a  certainty.  In 
such  a  structure,  although  bottom-heat  pipes  may 
be  present,  the  most  genial  warmth  and  moisture 
can  be  best  secured  by  partially  filling  the  pit 
with  half-spent  leaves  or  tan,  which  can  be  kept 
constantly  moist  by  the  use  of  the  syringe  when 
the  water  passing  through  the  pots  is  found  insuf- 
ficient. When  the  fruit  is  set  the  trusses  should 
be  well  thinned  and  tied  or  propped  up  to  keep  it 
clear  of  the  pots,  and  free  from  grit  or  contamina- 
tion during  the  process  of  feeding  as  stimulants 
of  some  kind  are  indispensable  up  to  the  time  the 
first  Strawberry  shows  signs  of  changing  colour, 
when  pure  water  only  must  be  used.  Although 
forced  Strawberries  require  a  low  temperature 
throughout  the  early  stages,  they  will  stand  any 
amount  of  heat  when  the  fruit  begins  to  swell,  and 
lay  on  size  in  proportion  to  the  heat  and  moisture 
which  they  receive,  hence  the  value  of  good  shelves 
in  Pine  stoves  for  this  part  of  their  culture,  but 
in  order  to  secure  flavour  the  pots  should  be  re- 
moved to  a  dry,  warm,  airy  house  to  complete  the 
ripening  process.     Early  Strawberries,  like  early 


Grapes,  are  too  often  gathered  and  sent  to  table 
as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  coloured,  and  they  are 
tolerated  because  they  are  forced;  but  to  have 
them  good  they  should  hang  in  the  dry,  airy 
house  until  the  aroma  extends  to  the  exterior. 

Lateplanis. — The  most  useful  Strawberries  are 
those  which  ripen  through  April,  May,  and  the 
early  part  of  June,  as  the  plants,  consisting  of 
the  best  varieties,  come  on  steadily,  give  heavy 
crops  of  fruit  and  swell  off,  under  the  influence 
of  solar  heat,  in  the  pits  in  which  they  are  kept 
from  the  time  they  are  put  away  for  the  winter 
Although  many  new  kinds  have  been  introduced 
it  is  questionable  if  Sir  J.  Paxton,  President,  the 
old  Keen's  Seedling,  and  British  Queen  have  been 
surpassed.  Sir  Charles  Napier  is  a  bright  hand- 
some Strawberry,  but  it  does  not  succeed  in  every 
garden,  and  on  this  account  a  few  plants  should 
be  tried  before  it  is  extensively  grown,  as  pot 
Strawberries  require  an  endless  amount  of  care 
and  attention  during  the  eight  or  nine  months 
they  occupy  the  pots  in  which  they  are  grown  and 
fruited.  These  late  batches  of  plants  are  gene- 
rally grown  in  7-inch  pots,  and  plunged  in  ashes 
or  leaves  to  save  watering  as  well  as  to  protect 
the  roots  from  the  ill  effects  of  drought  and  frost. 
They  require  good  syringing  from  the  time  they 
start  and  liberal  ventilation  throughout  the  night 
and  day. 

Orchard  houses. — In  the  early  house  the 
thinning  of  the  fruit  and  disbudding  will  now 
require  attention.  In  a  preceding  paper  I  stated 
in  detail  how  these  operations  should  be  carried  on ; 
here  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  remind  the  ama- 
teur that  the  performance  of  minute  details  at 
the  right  time  is  only  second  in  importance  to 
doing  the  work  systematically  and  well.  When 
the  fruit  begins  to  swell  off  freely,  all  shortening 
back  of  side  shoots  and  leaders,  for  the  twofold 
purpose  of  strengthening  close-at-home  growths 
and  maintaining  the  symmetry  of  the  trees,  can 
be  performed  to  a  nicety,  as  two  or  three  well 
placed  fruit  on  each  will  be  quite  suflicient  to 
leave  for  future  selection.  Any  weak  shoots  in 
well  furnished  parts  of  the  trees  that  are  barren 
can  also  be  shortened  back  to  the  young  breaks 
nearest  the  main  stems  to  secure  a  succession  of 
bearing  wood  for  another  year,  otherwise  valuable 
space  will  have  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  require- 
ments of  hollow,  straggling  trees,  which  will  soon 
become  unsightly  and  worthless.  If  greenfly  is 
present,  it  will  be  safe  to  fumigate  as  soon  as  the 
trees  begin  to  cast  their  decaying  blossoms,  two 
mild  smokings  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days 
being  preferable  to  filling  the  house  once  with  one 
dense  volume.  A  calm  evening  is  the  most  suit- 
able time  for  fumigating,  when  the  temperature 
should  be  low  and  the  trees  perfectly  dry.  Good 
watering  and  syringing  must  not  be  neglected, 
as  one  mistake  on  the  dry  side  may  prove  fa,tal 
to  the  crop  ;  hence  the  advisability  of  entrusting 
these  important  details  to  one  person,  who  will 
not  be  deceived  by  a  moist  surface  when  the  crock 
roots  are  suffering.  The  next  thing  to  be  consi- 
dered is  top-dressing  of  a  kind  that  will  favour 
the  rapid  formation  of  fresh  surface  rootlets, 
while  the  voluble  matter  carried  down  by  water 
feeds  existing  roots  below.  Some  use  solid  ma- 
nure ;  others  apply  a  mixture  of  loam,  manure,  and 
malt  dust,  which  should  be  thoroughly  incor- 
porated and  frequently  turned  over  to  prevent 
violent  fermentation,  in  a  dry,  open  shed,  before 
it  is  taken  in  for  use ;  but  the  malt  dust  throws 
off  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  being  very  powerful, 
great  care  should  be  observed  in  its  application. 
For  my  own  trees  I  prefer  equal  parts  of  good 
turfy,  calcareous  loam,  old  cow  manure  from 
well-fed  animals,  and  a  little  lime  rubble  to  keep 
the  mixture  open.  Upon  this  the  surface  roots 
feed  and  multiply ;  it  is  quite  safe,  and  contains 
nothing  that  is  disagreeable  or  dangerous. 

General  house.— The  trees  in  this  structure 
present  a  charming  appearance.  Plums,  Cherries, 
Peaches,  and  Pears  being  in  full  flower,  or  ap- 
proaching this  stage.  If  the  house  is  fitted  with  a 
flow  and  return  pipe  for  use  in  case  of  need, 
treacherous  morning  frosts  and  that  insidious 
enemy  to  fertilisation,  a  low,  damp,  stagnant  at- 
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mosphere,  can  be  set  at  defiance,  a  free  circulation 
of  air  cao  be  maintained,  and  showers  o£  buoyant 
pollen  from  well-ripened  trees,  all  other  conditions 
being  favourable,  will  result  in  a  good  set  of  fruit. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  fire  heat 
must  be  applied  with  great  caution,  as  too  much 
is  quite  as  great  an  evil  as  too  little ;  therefore 
while  moderately  warming  the  pipes  to  dispel 
damp  and  to  keep  out  frost  the  temperature  by 
night  should  not  exceed  40°  to  45°  with  air,  and 
50°  through  the  day  when  sun  heat  does  not 
favour  liberal  ventilation.     Last,  but  not  least,  to 


just  before  the  leaves  fall,  when,  the  trees  being 
ripe,  they  can  be  removed  to  an  exposed  plunging 
border  in  the  open  air.  Where  pot  culture  entails 
too  much  care  through  the  growing  season,  shallow 
well-drained  beds  of  pure  loam  containing  a 
liberal  admixture  of  old  lime  rubble  or  burnt 
earth  may  be  planted  witli  pyramids  or  bushes 
previously  prepared  by  being  grown  in  pots  for  a 
year,  plunged  in  an  open  quarter  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  ball.  Manure  should  not  to  be 
mi.xed  with  the  soil,  but  it  may  be  used  as 
a  mulching  after  the  fruit  has  set,  and   diluted 


prevent  disappointment,  every  tree  should  be  fer-  i  liquid  occasionally  applied  will  greatly  assist  the 
tilised  with  pollen  of  its  kind  when  the  day  tem-  |  trees  during  the  time  they  are  carrying  full  crops 
perature  has  reached  the  maximum.  Some  Peaches  '  of  fruit.     When  trees  are  planted  out  they  require 


and  Nectarines,  notably  the  hybrids  of  recent  in- 
troduction, are  not  so  free  as  many  of  the  old 
standard  varieties,  including  Koyal  George  and 
Violette  Hiltive  Peaches,  Elruge  and  Violette 
HiUive  Nectarines.  Therefore  these,  where  prac- 
ticable, should  be  used  as  the  pollen  parents,  and 
the  more  the  others  are  crossed  and  recrossed  with 
the  camel's-hair  brush  the  more  likely  will  they 
be  to  set.  Having  pointed  out  the  evil  that  at- 
tends an  excess  of  cold  stagnant  moisture,  it  may 
be  well  to  say  aridity  on  bright  days  should  be 
counteracted  by  damping  the  paths  and  surfaces 
of  the  pots  with  tepid  water. 

Plums  under  glass. — Where  the  convenience 
exists  for  growing  a  set  of  trees  of  the  choicest 
kinds  under  glass  without  the  aid  of  fire  heat 
they  should  be  kept  out  of  doors  where  they  can 
be  protected  from  birds  until  the 
blossoms  begin  to  swell,  and  they  can 
no  longer  be  considered  safe  from 
the  efEects  of  morning  frosts.  Fruit 
of  superior  quality  being  the  object, 
the  pots,  which  should  be  full  of 
roots,  will  be  best  plunged  to  the  litns  f  - 

in  old  tan,  leaf  mould,  or,  in  the  ab- 
sence of    anything    better,   ordinary 
garden  soil,  as  bottom  heat  is  injuri- 
ous   and    unprotected   pots   entail   a 
great  deal  of  daily  attention  to  water- 
ing.    Unless  the  .'ipring  is  unusually 
severe,  or,  worse  still,  cold,  wet,  and 
sunless,  a  well-ventilated  glass  roof 
will  preserve  the  blossoms  from  the 
effects    of    a    frost    that   would   de- 
stroy    nearly     every    Plum     in     the 
open  garden,   as   has   now   been   the 
case  for   several  years  past.      When 
housed,    the    trees    should    be    kept 
kept    well    up   to   the  glass,   but   not  so  close 
as    to    interfere    with    the   year's    growth,    and 
BufBciently  wide  apart  to  admit  of  the  free  admis- 
sion of  sun  heat  and  light  throughout  the  growing 
season.    Like  all  other  stone  fruit  trees,  they  must 
be  carefully  tended   with  water,  well  syringed  on 
bright  morninf;?,  and   freely  ventilated  by  night 
and  day  until  the  blossoms  begin  to  open,  a  stage 
which  must  be  preceded  and  prepared  for  by  fumi- 
gation with   Tobacco  paper,  as   Plums  and  aphis 
are  almost  inseparable.     When   in  Hower  the  at- 
mosphere of  an  unhealed  Plum  house  cannot  be 
kept  too  dry,  neither  will  a  low  temperature,  pro- 
vided frost  is  fxcluded,  militate  against  the  setting 
of  the  fruit.     The  conditions,  however,  which  suit 
them  best  are  an  abundance  of  dry  air,  otherwise 
the  petals  of  the  (lowers  will  damp  and  the  pollen 
will  become  sluggish  and   pasty,  a    temperature 
ranging  from  40°  at  night  and  ."i()°  to  55°  by  day, 
when  artificial  fertilisation  will  favour  the  setting 
of  the  fruit.     The   varieties  best  adapted  to  pot 
culture  are  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  now   rarely  met 
with  in  good  condition  on  open  walls  ;  Jefferson,  a 
variety  but  little  inferior  to  the  old  Green  Gage  ; 
Kirke's.  af.ue  dark  variu*"  ;  all  the  Gages,  from 
which  Transparent  and   MLoughlin's  should  not 
be    omitted ;  De    llontfort,    Denniston's   Superb, 
Angelina  P.urdett,  and  Rcine  Claude  de  Bavay.  As 
Plums  are  gross  feeders,  the  old  top-dressing  and 
a  portion  of  the  soil  down  the  insides  of  the  pots 
should   be  removed  every  autumn  and  replaced 
with  fresh  rich  compost,  consisting  of  turfy  loam 
aad   rotten    manure.     If   used  in  a   dry  state   it 
cannot  be  too  firmly   rammed   with  the   potting 
stick,  as  the  roots   luxuriate   in  a  rich  resisting 
njediutq.     The  bsst  time  to  apply  the  compost  is 


biennial  lifting,  root  pruning,  and  replanting  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  gross  and  unmanage- 
able, and  when  once  brought  into  a  fruiting  con- 
dition constant  pinching  to  three  leaves  will  keep 
them  compact,  healthy,  and  floriferous  for  years. 
In  course  of  time  the  wood  growths  give  way  to 
dense  masses  of  spur  wood,  which  requires  thin- 
ning when  the  trees  are  dormant,  and  being  sub- 
ject to  green  and  black  fly  the  thinning  should  be 
followed  by  careful  washing  with  soap  and  water 
before  they  are  housed  in  the  spring. 

£astnor  Castle,  Ledbury.  W.  Colkm.^n. 


in  shrivelled  tubers  by  the  time  it  is  safe  to  plant, 
while  those  left  in  the  soil  are  plump  and  full  of 
life. — J.  G.,  Hants. 


WINTEE  PANSIES 
Pansies  are  with  us  nearly  all  the  year.     Strong 
seedling  plants  of  show  and  fancy  kinds  seem  to 


A  hunch  of  winter  r,;nBies. 


take  advantage  of  mild  winter  days  to  open  a  few 
fine  blooms  at  odd  limes,  and  the  blooming  sea- 
son of  the  smaller  or  Viola  section  is  pushed  on 
to  near  midwinter;  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
a  bright  yellow  kind  of  hardy  constitution,  a 
winter  bunch  of  whose  flowers  is  shown  in  the 
annexed  engraving.  It  is  well  worth  while  to 
keep  a  few  tufts  of  these  late-blooming  Violas  in 
some  sheltered  corner  of  the  kitchen  garden  or 
other  genial  spot  for  cutting  from  in  winter. 

G.  J. 


Planting  Gladioli.— In  lifting  a  quantity  of 
Gladiolus  bulbs  of  various  kinds  lately  I  came 
across  some  of  the  largest  1  have  ever  yet  seen,  and 
all  were  as  plump  and  fresh  as  could  be  desired  ; 
those  that  were  lifted  and  replanted  last  season 
had  for  the  most  part  two  large  bulbs  with  the  old 
decayed  one  still  under  them,  and  others  that  had 
remained  undisturbed  for  three  or  four  years  had 
increased  into  large  clumps.  The  finest  bulbs  of 
all  were  on  a  raised  bed  of  rather  poor  soil,  and 
although  last  summer  was  excessively  dry,  and 
other  plants  on  this  bed  nearly  scorched,  the  Gla- 
dioli produced  very  fine  spikes  of  bloom,  and 
branched  out  into  several  side  spikes  when  the 
leaders  were  cut  off.  I  may  remark  that  our  soil 
is  light  and  stony,  and  that  the  Gladiolus  grows 
freely  in  it  without  the  aid  of  manure.  I  feel  sure 
that  the  bulbs  are  sounder  and  less  liable  to  dis- 
ease if  grown  without  gross  stimulants  of  any 
kind.  We  never  lift  our  Gladiolus  roots  untd 
they  require  dividing,  as  I  am  sure  that  when  the 
soil  is  light  and  well  drained  they  are  perfectly  safe 
left  in  the  ground.     The  drying  off  generally  ends 


GARDEN  Flora. 

PLATE  485. 
THE  PANSY. 
Amongst  flowers  which  come  undtr  the  care  of 
the  florist,  perhaps  the  Pansy  may  take  the  highest 
r.ank.  Although  rigid  florists  of  the  Glenny 
school  have  repeatedly  attempted  to  bind  it  down 
with  arbitrary  laws,  declaring  that  no  Pansy  can 
be  tolerated  whose  form  is  not  a  perfect  circle, 
and  whose  colours  have  not  their  margins  as  care- 
fully defined  as  if  they  were  drawn  with  com- 
passes, still  hosts  of  lovers  of  the  beautiful 
amongst  all  classes,  from  the  hardy  sons  of  toil  to 
the  most  exclusive  of  our  aristocracy,  have  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  admire  the  Pansy  in  all  its 
irregular  form?  of  simple  beauty  and  delicious 
sweetness.  Pansies  do  not  at  first  appear  to  have 
received  so  much  attention  in  the  south  as  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  few  varieties 
then  in  cultivation  being  less  able  to  withstand 
drought  and  heat  than  the  more  robust  and  hardy 
types  now  grown.  In  1760 .Justice  observed  many 
varieties  growing  about  Edinburgh,  and  as  they 
seeded  freely,  he  actually  recommended  people  to 
keep  them  in  check,  as  otherwise  they  would  over- 
run the  garden.  Again,  in  178fi  Abercromby 
gives  a  list  of  named  varieties.  He  states  that  he 
considered  the  Pansy  to  be  an  annual,  although 
in  mild  winters  it  might  prove  to  be  biennial  or 
even  perennial.  The  Pansy,  like  many  other 
flowers,  has  had  to  submit  to  changes  of  fashion, 
but  it  never  entirely  disappeared  from  our  borders. 
About  1840,  however,  it  became  one  of  the  leading 
competition  flowers,  and,  as  the  inevitable  result, 
its  lines  became  more  stiff  and  rigid,  as  may  be 
seen  from  illustrations  of  it  in  gardening  periodi- 
cals of  that  time.  Ten  years  later,  florists  divided 
the  show  Pansy  into  different  classes,  such  as 
white  and  yellow  grounds  and  dark  and  white 
and  yellow  selfs,  and  in  May  of  that  year  the 
National  Pansy  Society  held  its  eleventh  annual 
exhibition  in  The  Thatched  House,  Hammersmith. 
The  only  seedling  raiser  and  competitor  at  that 
show  now  remaining  is  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of 
Slough.  The  most  important  society  that  was 
formed  after  the  National  is  the  Scottish  Pansy 
Society,  which  has  now  existed  for  forty-one  years  ; 
and  after  being  long  in  comparative  obscurity, 
during  which  its  membership  was  by  no  means 
numerous,  it  has  for  some  years  been  growing  in 
public  favour ;  its  membership  has  greatly  in- 
creased, and  its  annual  exhibition  in  June  attracts 
competitors  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  This  old  society,  by  keeping  the 
merits  of  the  Pansy  before  the  public,  has  induced 
a  number  of  its  own  members  to  form  auxiliary 
societies  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
thus  still  further  helps  to  spread  and  encourage 
a  taste  for  this  truly  useful  flower. 

The  varieties  of  the  Pansy  are  so  numerous,  that 
there  is  ample  room  for  all  growers  to  follow  their 
own  particular  fancy.  Thus  the  florist  ^w;- (jrci- 
Inicc  has  done  good  work  in  enlisting  the  keen 
sympathies  of  a  large  body  of  kindred  spirits,  who, 
while  adhering  to  a  certain  standard  of  perfec- 
tion, have  widened  its  bases  and  admitted  many 
changes  which  would  have  been  looked  upon  as 
the  grossest  heresies  by  those  who  founded  this 
school.  On  the  other  hand,  varieties  discarded  by 
the  florist,  because  of  their  vagaries  in  form  and 
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colour,  have  now  become  the  most  popular  of 
their  race.  The  show  Pansy  only  was  known  in 
this  country  until  about  thirty  years  ago,  when  a 
few  varieties  of  a  different  character  were  intro- 
duced from  Belgium.  These  differed  from  show 
kinds  in  having  large  dark  coloured  blotches 
on  the  petals,  flamed  or  edged  with  colours 
quite  new  to  Pansy  growers  in  this  country. 
The  few  imported  flowers  of  this  class  at  once 
opened  up  a  new  field,  attracting  the  attention 
of  amateurs  and  startling  old-fashioned  florists 
who  saw  no  beauties  in  such  oddities.  In  spite 
of  all  opposition,  however,  the  work  then  begun 
has  gone  on  steadily  and  rapidly.  Professional 
growers  saw  that  it  was  to  their  interest  to  cater 
for  the  public  demand,  and,  by  taking  the  brightly 
coloured  flowers  and  crossing  those  having  more 
substance  in  the  petals,  they  soon  began  to  com- 
bine the  thick  te.xture  of  the  one  with  the  glowing 
colours  of  the  other ;  and  now  the  improvement 
has  been  so  rapid  and  marked,  that  one  is  afraid 
to  say  that  perfection  has  even  yet  been  attained. 
The  highest  merit  of  the  Pansy  may,  however,  be 
said  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  flowers  quite  as 
fine  as  those  in  the  accompanying  drawing  can 
be  produced  in  the  open  air  without  any  special 
treatment  in  every  garden  in  the  country. 

Culture.— While  most  Pausies  will  un- 
doubtedly not  only  exist,  but  will  even  flourish  in 
any  ordinary  garden  soil  withoutspecial  treatment, 
some  of  the  more  choice  varieties  and  those  having 
delicate  shades  of  colour  are  greatly  improved  in 
quality,  and  their  season  of  blooming  much  ex- 
tended by  receiving  a  little  extra  attention  in 
making  up  a  proper  compost  in  which  to  plant 
them.  The  improvement  in  the  size  of  the  flowers 
and  the  richness  of  the  colours  brought  out  by 
generous  treatment  may  well  induce  all  growers 
to  have  at  least  one  properly  made-up  bed  for 
them.  The  finest  flowers  will  be  obtained  from  a 
mixture  of  hazel  loam  as  fall  of  fibre  as  possible, 
enriched  with  one- third  of  thoroughly  decomposed 
cow  manure,  or  that  from  a  spent  hotbed,  and  one- 
sixth  of  sharp  sand.  The  best  position  for  the 
bed  is  where  it  is  naturally  sheltered  from  the 
prevailing  winds,  but  not  overshaded  by  trees, 
and,  if  possible,  not  too  much  exposed  to  the  mid- 
day sun.  If  this  cannot  be  found,  a  piece  of 
tiffany  hung  perpendicularly  along  the  south  side 
of  the  bed  for  a  few  hours  will  be  all  that  is  re- 
quired. If  any  shading  is  used  overhead  it  should 
be  at  least  3  feet  above  the  bed,  otherwise  the 
plants  are  apt  to  be  drawn.  Planting  should  be 
done  as  soon  after  the  spring  frosts  are  past  as  pos- 
sible, but  early  flowering  strong  plants  may  be 
put  out  in  September,  and  in  case  of  severe 
weather  some  rough  litter  may  be  used  as  a  mulch- 
ing. Many  amateurs  injure  their  plants  seriously 
by  too  frequent  waterings  in  dry  weather.  If  the 
plants  are  early,  and  deeply  planted,  and  well 
established,  a  slight  daily  watering,  instead  of 
benefiting  them,  is  apt  to  scald  the  stems  at  the 
surface  of  the  bed.  When  watering  is  necessary 
the  ground  ought  to  be  thoroughly  soaked,  and 
that  only  in  the  evenings ;  the  mulching,  by  re- 
taining the  moisture,  will  prevent  the  surface  of 
the  bed  from  caking.  When  wanted  for  exhibi- 
tion, all  the  fully  expanded  flowers  should  be  taken 
off  a  fortnight  before  the  show,  and  imperfect 
buds  should  also  be  removed.  If  the  centres  of 
the  plants  are  too  crowded,  some  of  the  shoots 
may  be  thinned  out,  and  these  can  be  used  as 
cuttings  for  autumn  planting.  Cuttings  strike 
well  in  a  shady  border  under  a  north  wall  or  hedge 
in  the  same  compost  as  that  of  which  the  flower- 
ing bed  consists,  with  an  addition  of  one  half  of 
sand.  Seed  may  be  sown  in  June  in  the  open  air 
for  transplanting  in  autumn,  or  in  August  or 
September  in  a  cold  frame  for  spring  planting. 

Varieties. — Most  growers  have  their  special 
favourites,  but  the  following  may  be  accepted  as 
comprising  flowers  of  the  finest  quality  in  every 
respect.    Of  course  the    list  excludes   the   new 


flowers  of  the  present  season,  the  prices  of  which 
might  deter  many  from  planting  them  : — 

Fancies. 


months.  The  double  and  single  blue  and  white 
forms  are  very  beautiful,  the  colours  being  re- 
markable for  their  purity.  D.  K. 


Alex.  Kirk 

Mrs.  G.  P.  Frame 

Catherine  Agues 

Mrs.  Hutt 

Campbell  Baunerman 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Miller 

Colonel  Welsh 

Mrs.  T.  M'Comb 

Captain  Houstoun 

Mrs   Welsh 

,Tohn  Gold 

Perfection 

Evelyn  Bruce 

Peter  Nichol 

May  J'ate 

Flora  Gem 

Miss  BUss 

Wm.  Cuthbertson 

SHOW  PANSIES. 

Selfi. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 

Bluestone 

Pih'ig  King 

Dr.  Gray 

Robert  Burns 

Goruar 

White  Ground. 

Isa  Craig 

Devonia 

Isa  Smith 

Jessie  Foote 

John  Donaldson 

Miss  Kate  Sutherland 

Yellow  GroJtnd. 

Mrs.  .4..  Peebles 

Chancellor 

Mrs.  R.  Laidlaw 

Dr.  Robertson 

N.  H.  Pownall 

J.  B.  Downie 

BEDDING  PANSIES  AND  VIOLAS. 

Acme 

Marginata 

Bride 

Merchiston  Castle 

Bullion 

Pilrig  Park 

Distinction 

Sovereign 

Glow 

The  Mearns 

Bolyrood 

Tory 

Edinburgh. 

DiCKSONS  &  Co. 

Flower 

Garden. 

PLATYCODON  GRANDIFLOKUM. 

Although  to  the  unpractised  eye,  and  even  to  the 
critical  one,  this  plant,  illustrated  in  The  Garden 
the  other  day,  differs  but  little  in  generic  charac- 
ters from  the  Harebells,  it  has  been  by  more  recent 
authorities  considered  distinct  enough  to  merit  a 
separate  name.  In  our  climate  few  plants  of  so 
hardy  a  character  as  this  Piatycodon  so  readily 
show  the  effects  of  good  or  bad  treatment.  In 
poor,  undrained,  water-retaiuing  soils  or  in  shady 
places  it  throws  up  weak  straggling  stems,  and  is 
invariably  bent  by  the  weight  of  its  own  flowers, 
but  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  contains  plenty  of 
peat  and  sand,  and  the  situation  well  exposed,  its 
character  is  speedily  altered  to  that  of  an  upright 
sturdy  plant.  The  names  under  which  this  plant 
has  been  distributed  since  its  first  introduction  to 
this  country  by  Mr.  John  Bell,  in  1782,  are  no  doubt 
in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  varied  forms  which 
the  plant  assumes  in  its  different  habitats.  For 
instance,  the  typical  P.  grandiflorum  is  said  to  be 
one- flowered;  that  from  theisland  of  Yesso,  in  Japan, 
is  dwarf,  being  not  more  than  6  inches  high ;  while 
that  from  the  hillsides  of  Hong  Kong  is  about  2 
feet  in  height.  The  latter  has  narrow,  sharply 
serrated  leaves  and  extremely  large,  deep  blue 
flowers.  Plants  from  other  localities  reach  nearly 
S);  feet  high,  with  correspondingly  broad  leaves 
and  spikes  of  short  pedicelled  flowers  after  the 
form  of  Campanula  pyramidalis.  Those  from  Pekin 
again  bear  from  eight  to  fourteen  large  flowers  in 
loose  corymbs.  As  to  names,  it  is  Campanula 
grandiflora  (in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  252), 
C.  gentianoides,  Wahlenbergia  grandiflora,  and 
C.  carpathica  var.  (Linnajus  the  younger),  while 
the  form  recognised  by  the  Kew  authorities 
as  such,  and  which  has  been  quoted  as  Piatycodon 
autnmnalis  (Decaisne,  Rn-ne  Horticole,  t.  19),  and 
P.  chinense  (by  Lindley  in  "  Paxton's  Magazine," 
t.  61),  P.  homallanthinum  (Hort.),  and  chinense 
(Lai);  the  latter  is  a  form  of  great  beauty  and 
a  very  desirable  border  plant.  For  summer  flower- 
ing P.  grandiflorum  and  its  varieties  certainly  de- 
serve a  first  place  in  gardens,  the  more  so,  as  when 
properly  grown  they  support  themselves  without 
the  aid  of  sticks.  It  does  well,  too,  in  pots,  and 
where  the  soil  is  unsuitable  it  may  in  this  way  be 
used  for  greenhouse  or  conservatory  decoration. 
P.  grandiflorum  has  also  been  called  the  Balloon 
plant,  the  flowers  of  which  are  twice  the  size  of  those 
of  C.  carpathica,  and  they  vary  from  a  purplish  to  a 
deep  blue.  It  forms  fleshy  tuberous  roots,  and 
the  utmost  care  is  necessary  when  digging  near  it 
not  to  break  them,  as  they  are  extremely  brittle. 
It  ripens  seeds  freely,  from  which  young  plants 
may  be  easily  raised.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia, 
&o.,  and  flowers  in  July  and  the  two  following 


NOTES  ON  HARDY'  PLANTS. 
Leucojum  vernum. — Why  this  lovely  little  Ama- 
ryllid  is  not  more  freely  used  is  hard  to  say.  Like 
the  Snowdrop,  the  Snowflake  appears  in  February 
in  the  open  garden,  and  the  white,  broad  bell- 
shaped,  nodding  flowers,  so  chastely  tinted  with 
gold  and  apple-green,  possess  a  delicious  scent. 
Grown  in  quantity  in  sheltered  nooks  and  patches, 
it  affords  early  spring  gatherings  of  the  utmost 
value.  I  find  it  takes  quite  two  years  to  get  a 
new  planting  into  good  blooming  form.  I  have 
also  observed  that  the  colour  at  the  tips  of  the 
perianth  divisions  changes,  at  least  in  some,  from 
green  to  yellow  with  age.  Can,  therefore,  this 
colour-feature  be  of  much  value  in  determining  a 
distinct  form  or  species  ?  Considering  the  risk  of 
weather  effects,  perhaps  the  most  pleasurable  way 
of  growing  this  small  bulb  is  to  set  it  in  half 
dozens  in  small  pots  about  early  autumn,  placing 
the  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  plunged,  there  to  remain 
exposed  to  full  air  and  sun  until  the  flowers  show, 
when,  merely  for  their  protection,  the  glass  lights 
should  be  drawn  over  them.  It  may  be  inconve- 
nient to  give  frame  room  to  such  hardy  plants, 
but  there  are  so  many  that  would  do  well  under 
the  same  conditions,  that  it  might  be  found  worth 
one's  while  to  devote  a  frame  to  them.  Winter- 
flowering  Croci,  Scillas,  Daffodils,  Chionodoxas, 
Hellebores,  and  such  like  might  be  had  earlier  and 
cleaner,  and  thus  amply  repay  the  cost  of  shelter. 
L.  !EStivam  is  about  the  worst  sufferer  amongst 
hardy  plants  from  the  night  frosts  of  February  ; 
the  leaves,  6  inches  or  1)  inches  long,  aie  turned  to 
pulp  by  them. 

Tricxetis  iiieta. — This  peculiar,  but  hand- 
some, herbaceous  plant  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be 
said  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in  the  north.  For  many 
years  it  has  lived  and  increased  here  as  a  common 
border  plant ;  still,  the  bloom  is  not  satisfactory 
compared  with  that  to  be  had  from  pot  roots  kept 
in  a  cool  greenhouse,  or  even  a  cold  frame  plunged 
in  ashes.  The  manner  in  which  the  thick  succu- 
lent underground  stems,  which  spread  immediately 
under  the  surface,  become  affected  by  frost,  which 
in  almost  every  instance  damages  the  strong  leads, 
must,  I  think,  have  something  to  do  with  the 
want  of  flowers  which  should  be  produced  on  these 
strong  sprouts.  They  are  actually  killed  back, 
and  though  I  have  never  experienced  the  loss  of 
roots  from  cold,  every  year  they  send  up  a  number 
of  weak  back  breaks  instead  of  flower-stems. 
Similar  results,  we  know,  occur  in  the  case  of 
Senecio  pnlcher  and  that  of  a  few  more  shy 
bloomers  from  being  cut  down  before  their  crowns 
get  ripe.  Many  grow  the  Orchid-like  Tricyrtis 
indoors,  a  fact  which  of  itself  speaks  well  for  a 
hardy  plant,  but  out-of-doors  it  may  be  had  in 
grand  form  on  a  raised  border  if  a  timely  covering 
of  coal  ashes  is  given  it,  say  in  November,  and  it 
likes  lime.  I  find  that  deep  planting  is  no  remedy 
for  disaster,  for  the  new  shoots  must  be  near  the 
surface. 

DoNDiA  Epipactis  is  cot  a  bad  plant  to  succeed 
the  winter  Aconite.  The  effect  of  a  patch  of  strong 
plants  of  it  is  very  striking ;  moreover,  it  can  be  re- 
commended for  half-shady  places,  in  which  the 
Aconite  always  seems  most  happy.  Its  golden 
bracts,  flatly  spread  on  the  soil,  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  scattering  of  gold  coin,  and  equally  well 
as  Linum  tigrinum  might  it  be  called  the  Coin 
flower,  a  name  by  which  that  bright  shrub  is  known 
in  India.  Dwarf  as  the  flowers  are,  they  keep  clean 
and  last  good  for  several  weeks ;  it  ought  not  to  be 
neglected  where  bright  little  plants  for  early  effect 
are  in  request.  It  enjoys  stiftish  loam  and  to  be 
let  alone  for  many  years  together. 

Helleborus  torquatus,  another  early  flower 
and  nearly  as  dwarf,  has  the  merit  of  keeping  in 
good  form  for  six  weeks  in  a  mild  winter  like  the 
present  one.  It  is  not  often  met  with,  though  the 
plant  is  not  by  any  means  rare.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing special  about  its  culture ;  it  does  finely  along 
with    other    Hellebores  —  enriched    deep    loam 
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being  its  only  requirement.  The  little  purple  caps, 
more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  suiTased  with  a 
kind  of  grape-bloom  tint,  and  are  richly  coloured 
both  inside  and  out.  Closely  examined,  the  flowers 
are  a  study  of  heavy  colours  and  metallic  shadings. 
At  this  season  the  plant  is  leafless ;  therefore  plants 
of  it  should  be  allowed  to  get  a  good  size  in  order 
to  have  them  effective. 

H.  ABCHASicus  and  its  more  purple  varieties  are 
now  in  fine  form ;  the  opened  flowers  are  telling  in  a 
handful  of  the  different  Hellebores  ;but  the  big  buds, 
resembling  pendent  clusters  of  Winesour  I'lums, 
borne  on  ruddy  scapes  garnished  with  ample  floral 
leaves  of  the  same  hue,  and  further  set  off  by  con- 
trast with  the  bold  and  bronzy  green  foliage  of  last 
year,  all  go  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  desirable 
of  our  winter  flowers.  Speaking  generally,  all  the 
members  of  this  genus,  except  nigerand  its  varie- 
ties, are  now  at  their  best,  and  it  is  only  when  the 
different  species  are  grown  side  by  side  that  their 
distinctive  features  can  be  readily  observed ; 
besides  the  last  year's  leaves,  which  are  more  cha- 
racteristic than  the  new  ones,  and  besides  the 
colours  and  markings  of  the  flowers,  there  is  the 
equally  interesting  and  more  highly  concentrated 
beauty  of  their  forms.  Some  are  a  little  more 
than  half  globular,  others  bell-shaped  and  cupped  ; 
in  some  the  sepals  are  waved,  whilst  many  have 
them  rigid  as  shells ;  some  are  almost  pointed, 
others  blunt  almost  to  squareness,  giving  the  form 
to  the  flower  of  half  an  egg-shell ;  in  some  the  sepals 
are  well  apart,  in  several  closely  overlapping.  All 
these  variations  apply  to  the  outer  shape  of  the 
flowers  only.  Other  differences  may  be  observed 
in  the  inner  parts.  Who  can  say  that  ere  long 
this  genus  may  not  prove  as  extensive  in  variety 
as  that  of  Narcissus  ? 

Gentiana  alpina. — Touching  this  Gentian,  the 
following  are  the  synonyms  of  G.  acaulis  taken  from 
Grlsebach's  "  Genera  et  Species  Gentianarum," 
pp.  29.5-G  :  G.  acaulis  (L.)—syn.,  G.  alpinalatifolia 
(C.  Bauh.),  G.  acaulis  (L.),  G.  grandiflora  (Lam.), 
Pneumonanthe  acaulis (Schra.),  ciminals  (Borkh.), 
c.  grandiflora  (Mayrhoff);  /;,  G.  angustitolia 
(Vill.) — syn.,  Pneumonanthe  (Schem.),  G.  alpina 
magno-flcre  (J.  Bauh.)  ;  c,  G.  alpina  (Vill.) — syn., 
G.  excisa  (Prest).  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged 
if  "  D.  Iv."  or  anyone  else  would  say  where  a 
living  specimen  could  be  obtained. 

Saxifraoa  cORiornyLLA  has  been  in  flower  a 
fortnight  or  more ;  relatively  it  is  a  little  plant 
with  a  big  flower,  and  which,  as  is  unusual  in  the 
genus,  pure  white.  It  is  a  distinct  species ;  the 
minute  leaden-hued  rosettes  form  compact  tufts, 
but  the  flowers  are  not  numerous ;  many  find  it 
difficult  to  establish.  I  like  to  have  these  slow 
growers  in  pots,  out  of  whieh  nearly  all  tlie 
bottoms  are  chipped  to  secure  thorough  drainage  ; 
a  mixture  of  turfy  loam,  sandstone-grit,  and  char- 
coal is  as  good  as  anything  for  them  to  be  set  in. 
If  this  is  done  in  spring  the  roots  soon  get  well 
hold  of  the  compost. 

Arnedia  ECHioiDEa.— Seed  of  this  gathered 
last  midsummer,  and  being  the  earliest  produce 
of  this  twice  and  often  thrice-flowering  Borage- 
wort,  has  germinated  finely  ;  the  seeds  were  counted, 
and  every  one  has  vegetated.  The  seed  had  a 
somewhat  sappy  or  unripe  appearance,  and  it  was 
kept  about  a  week  in  a  dry  potting  place  ;  little  if 
any  difference  in  bulk  or  colour  was  perceptible. 
I  mention  this  because  the  seed  which  one  buys 
and  which  seldom  grows  must  necessarily  be  older, 
hai  a  much  darker  colour,  and  is  smaller.  Those, 
therefore,  who  have  strong  plants  of  this  Arnebia 
would  do  well  to  look  after  the  early  seeds,  for 
though,  as  I  have  before  said  and  shown,  the  plant 
is  readily  increased  by  division ;  it  is  only  at  a 
season  when  old  plants  are  full  of  bloom  and 
buds,  and  when  few  would  care  to  cut  up,  perhaps, 
an  only  specimen.  In  the  border,  old  plants 
require  perfect  drainage,  and  young  stock  in  pots 
should  not  only  be  secured  against  stagnant  mois- 
ture, but  be  potted  in  a  compost  without  manure 
or  undecayed  vegetable  matter.  A  close-grained 
sandy  loam  is  most  exactly  .suited  for  this  as  well 
as  numerous  other  thick  and  juicy-rooted  plants, 
which,  from  their  tendency  to  grow  all  through  a 
mild  winter,  mast  needs  be  potted  in  autumn. 


Geranium  Lambertianum. — Who  can  help 
noticing  and  admiring  the  highly  coloured,  cherry- 
red  sprouts  of  this  Crane's-bill  ?  At  the  present 
time  they  are  bright  as  flowers,  much  redder  than 
the  reddest  of  the  P.^onies  ;  and  as  they  have  been 
visible  all  winter,  though  never  so  effective  as  now, 
the  plant  is  worth  a  place  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  is  a  pleasing  sign  of  life  in  the  midst 
of  death.  Moreover,  it  is  not  one  of  the  rampant 
and  unmanageable  sorts.     Whilst  sptaking  of 

8PRING  GROWTHS,  there  are  a  few  things  whose 
buddings  we  are  apt  to  look  upon  in  the  same  way 
as  we  look  upon  flowers,  and  certainly  they  give 
us  equal  pleasure.  The  Edelweiss,  some  Gnapha- 
liums.  Primula  scotica  and  farinosa,  Mertensia 
maritima,  and  some  Centaureas  almost  resemble 
patches  of  Snowdrops  at  a  little  distance.  Mertensia 
sibirica  is  a  rich  plum-purple,  and  the  blue-green 
spears  of  the  Daffodil  foliage,  mixed  with  the  red 
of  Piuonies  and  numerous  tints  of  Columbines, 
are  enough  to  make  one  feel  that  spring  has 
really  come,  although  many  spring  flowers  are 
exceptionally  late ;  not  a  Daffodil  is  open  here 
yet  (March  18).  TheBlood-root,  always  an  interest- 
ing plant,  is  never  moreso  than  when  its  leaden-  hued 
growths  are  just  unfolding,  revealing  the  large 
flower-buds  curiously  swathed  in  the  young 
leaves,  which  are  most  intricately  veined.  This 
plant,  by  the  way,  comes  up  finely  from  self-sown 
feed,  but  from  an  examination  of  the  young  roots, 
the  tubers  must  be  some  time  before  they  produce 
flowers — at  least  four  years,  I  should  say. 

DiANTHUS  NEGLECTUS  and  one  or  two  others 
of  the.  alpine  Pinks  in  many  gardens  are  liable  to 
"  go  off  "  at  this  season,  and  the  attractions  of 
spring  flowers  are  all  the  more  likely  to  cause  us 
to  overlook  such  Pinks  which  a  very  little  atten- 
tion might  save.  They  appear  to  die  downwards, 
beginning  at  the  tips  of  the  foliage,  and  young 
plants  are  often  lifted  quite  out  of  the  ground  by 
frosts.  The  decay  of  the  foliar  parts  in  winter  is 
most  noticeable  in  low-lying  gardens,  whilst  on 
high  ground  the  growth  is  much  better,  and  from 
the  appearance  of  the  old  leaves  they  never  suffer 
as  indicated.  No  doubt  in  this  the  main  difiiculty 
rests  which  many  of  us  experience  in  the  culture 
of  some  alpines,  a  difficulty  which  it  is  impossible 
to  overcome  entirely  in  open  quarters  wliere 
natural  conditions  are  opposed.  I  never  saw  finer 
patches— nearly  2  feet  across — than  some  in  the 
gardens  of  Mr.  II.  Richardson,  at  Ilkley,  which  lie 
high.  The  length  and  perfection  of  the  foliage 
and  the  thick  cushioned  habit  were  remarkable 
compared  with  scores  of  plants  which  I  have  seen. 
Besides  what  I  took  to  be  the  main  cause  of 
success,  the  thin  and  pure  air  of  a  good  elevation, 
there  was  also  a  well-made  rock  border  where  the 
prostrate  herbage  could  rest  on  dry  stones.  To 
glance  again  at  lowland  cultivated  plants,  they 
are  just  now  being  skeletonised  by  a  sort  of  black 
decay.  A  glass  cover  helps  them  out  of  this,  but 
it  is  desirable  to  find  out  some  means  of  doing 
without  such  protection  for  plants  otherwise  of 
very  hardy  constitution. 

POLTGALA  Chamj:buxus  PURPUREA  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  bits  of  colour  at  present  to  be  found 
in  our  gardens  ;  the  purple  is  not  a  mere  stain  on 
the  typical  colour,  such  as  is  often  made  the  pre- 
text for  an  additional  name,  but  full-bodied  and 
of  the  richest  hue — a  purple  of  purples.  Jloreover, 
the  flowers  are  both  freely  produced  and  lasting, 
though  the  plant  itself  is  of  much  slower  growth 
than  the  common  Milkwort.  There  is  neverthe- 
less nothing  of  a  raiffy  character  about  it ;  it  is 
not  particular  about  soil,  but  it  enjoys  moist 
quarters  over  good  drainage.  Those  seeking  to 
make  the  choicest  selections  of  alpine  plants  for 
either  pot  or  rockery  culture  should  not  fail  to  add 
this  gem. 

Yuccas. — These  often  get  greatly  injured  from 
slight  causes.  A  few  stray  leaves  get  blown  into 
their  centres,  when  in  spring  they  begin  to  rot. 
and  soon  the  young  Yucca  leaves  become  affected 
by  contact  with  them ;  they  fall  down,  and  the 
specimen  becomes  one-sided  for  a  couple  of  years. 
If  the  fallen  leaves  happen  to  be  of  a  soft  charac- 
ter, the  ill  effects  are  increased.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  good  plan  to  look  into  the  more  erect  foliage 


and  remove  such  foreign  matter.  Some  tie  up 
Yuccas  in  winter  to  obviate  snow  breakage,  but  I 
always  imagined  that,  the  texture  of  the  inner 
foliage  became  deteriorated  by  it,  and  certainly 
plants  from  the  ages  of  three  to  twelve  years  re- 
pair any  deformity  caused  by  snow  in  a  few  weeks. 
Wooilftllo,  Kirkstall.  J.  WOOD. 


VARIETIES  OF  DAFFODILS. 
As  I  have  on  my  table  another  large  gathering  of 
these  beautiful  flowers,  I  am  anxious  to  make  the 
list  (p.  210)  a  little  fuller  than  it  now  is.  As  the 
incomparabilis  section  was  the  shortest,  I  will 
commence  with  that.  C.  J.  Backhouse  is  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  "  the  pink  of  perfection.''  To 
get  at  this  decision,  it  is  enough  to  place  flowers 
of  it  alongside  incomparabilis  Leedsi.  Firstly, 
taking  the  perianth,  those  of  the  latter  are 
lengthened  and  somewhat  straggly  ;  in  the  other 
they  are  broadened,  closer  together,  and  of  a 
deeper  tinge  of  yellow.  The  tube  of  Leedsi  is  a 
pretence  at  scarlet  when  compared  with  the  deep 
staining,  almost  reaching  to  the  base,  of  C.  J. 
Backhouse.  The  tube  also,  besides  being  so 
superior  in  colouring,  is  much  longer,  being  within 
a  barleycorn  of  an  inch  in  length.  Leedsi  ama- 
bilis  is  a  justly  favoured  variety ;  the  perianth 
segments  are  a  silky  white,  the  cup  creamy- 
white  just  tipped  round  the  brim  with  light 
yellow.  It  is  a  chaste,  delicious-looking  Sower. 
Leedsi  albidus  is  a  large  flower,  the  petals  of 
which  are  of  a  glossy  straw  colour,  deepening  to  a 
light  yellow  at  the  junction  with  the  tube.  The 
colour  below  the  orange  rim  in  the  tube  is  a 
lustrous  yellow.  Incomparabilis  albus,  although 
rather  poor  in  the  arrangement  of  the  petals,  has  a 
glistening  yellow  chalice.  Surely  there  is  no  flower 
which  has  more  varieties  of  the  same  type  than 
the  Daffodil.  What  a  delightsome  little  gem  is 
Macleayi ;  it  is  just  the  hmii  idral  of  a  flower  for  a 
button-hole.  A  very  disiinct  form  again  is  Humei 
albidus  (Hume's  Sulphur).  Theperianth  arrangf- 
ment  is  very  like  that  of  the  pseudo-Narciss,  and 
is  of  a  very  light  sulphury  hue  ;  the  trumpet  is  a 
bright  clear  lemon  ;  the  flowers  vary  a  good  deal. 
The  best  are  those  in  which  the  length  of  the 
trumpet  approaches  to  about  1.}  inches.  In  the 
parvi-coronati,  Tazetta  compressa  is  worth  notice. 
In  colouring  it  is  very  like  Grand  Monarque,  only 
about  two-thirds  of  the  size ;  it  is  very  free  flower- 
ing. Phyllis  is  very  delicately  perfumed,  more  so 
than  its  fellows.  Polyanthos  Aigle  d'Or  is  rather 
lack-lustre, but  the  opposite  is  the  case  with  bifrons 
Etoile  d'Or,  which  is  almost  unicoloured.  Bar- 
bidgei  grandiflorus  expansus  is  a  beautiful  flower  ; 
the  edging  of  the  cup  varies  considerably,  in  some 
being  scarcely  noticeable,  while  in  others  it  is  a 
distinct  orange ;  the  petals  are  quite  apart,  but  do 
not  look  straggling.  Of  the  Poet's  Narciss,  I 
think  I  prefer  the  well-named  radiiflorus,  the 
smaller  cup  and  slightly  broader  edge  of  crimson 
being  an  improvement.  There  used  to  be  a  field 
of  the  Poet's  Narcissus  at  Feckenham,  on  the 
Worcestershire  border  of  Warwickshire.  Alas  !  it 
is  non  est.  Will  some  kind  reader  say  where 
they  can  be  met  with  now  in  similar  quan- 
tity ?  The  smallest  juncitolius  possible  came 
from  Scilly,  and  a  good  example  of  the  h}-brid 
between  it  and  Tazetta,  viz ,  gracilis  tenuior. 
The  corolla  is  almost  fiat,  the  cup  rising  but  a 
very  short  degree.  It  is  of  a  faint  yellow  colour 
and  strongly  scented.  Although  out  of  its  place, 
for  the  cup  is  as  long  as  theperianth.  room  must 
be  found  for  a  slight  mention  of  odorus  minor.  It 
possesses  one  of  the  most  effective  shades  of  yel- 
low of  all  the  Daffodils.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
flowers  for  cutting  available,  and  its  bright  shade 
of  colouring  is  a  gain  to  any  bouquet.  Horse- 
fieldi  is  inferior  to  Empress,  that  is  if  the  Scilly 
specimens  of  the  latter  be  taken  for  comparison. 
They  are  far  finer  than  those  I  have  grown  in  pots, 
and  the  petals  are  as  broad  as  those  of  Emperor. 
Moschatus  albicans  is  a  beautiful  form  and  easily 
distinguishable  from  moschatus.  The  trumpet  in 
the  flowers  in  my  possession  is  perfectly  white, 
all  trace  of  a  primrose  colouring  having  com- 
pletely gone  out  of  it.  Nanus  ought  to  be  grown 
everywhere,  for  it  is  a  most  desirable  plant  for  a 
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spring  flower  border.  Rugilobus,  too,  is  very 
bright  and  prolific,  and  in  some  respects  as  note- 
worthy as  its  larger  congener,  Emperor.  The 
double  form  of  cernuus  is  in  very  truth  a  noble 
flower,  and  a  large  full  specimen  is  equal  to  any 
■white  Rose.  Would  that  it  were  cheaper.  Even 
as  It  is  no  one  ought  to  grudge  the  price  of  a  bulb 
or  two.  Another  fine  double  kind  is  the  Sulphur 
Kroon.  M.  C. 


DAFFODIL  NOTES  FEOM  HULL. 
Theough  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland, 
of  Cork,  I  have  been  able  to  examine  his  dwarf 
double  Narcissus  Kip  Van  Winkle.  Hesentmesome 
half  dozen  bulbs,  but  so  far  they  are  not  yet  in  flower. 
A  few  weeks  since  he  also  sent  me  blooms,  so  that 
I  could  compare  it  with  my  seedling  double  nanus. 
This  Rip  Van  Winkle  is  certainly  not  the  double 
nanus,  nor  yet  do  I  believe  this  to  be  a  true  double 
form  of  N.  pseudo-Narcissus,  but  "  a  cultivated 
double  variety,"  possibly  of  pseudo-Narcissus,  but 
certainly  this  can  hardly  be  considered  a  true 
double  representative  of  the  single  form.  The 
narrow,  multiple-hook  perianth  segments  are 
peculiar,  and  give  it  "  a  look  of  capax,"  but  what 
the  latter  Narcissus  may  have  to  do  with  Kip 
Van  Winkle  I  am  unable  to  say.  This  little 
stranger  is  a  very  pleasing  variety,  and  I  feel  sure 
all  lovers  of  Narcissi  will  welcome  it  as  a  de- 
cided acquisition  to  their  rock  garden,  and  in  which 
it  appears  to  be  quite  at  home.  Now,  with  respect 
to  my  seedling  Narcissus  nanus  fl.-pl.,  and  which 
Mr.  Burbidge  thinks  should  have  my  name  asso- 
ciated with  it  as  its  raiser,  I  must  first  apologise 
to  Mr.  Burbidge  for  my  silence  to  his  question 
as  to  llie  history  of  this  seedling.  First,  then,  let 
me  say  its  history  is  a  very  simple  one.  I  grow 
some  hundreds  of  nanus  as  edgings  (in  conjunc- 
tion with  Soilla  sibirica)  to  some  large  rockeries, 
and  every  year  I  collect  seeds  and  sow  them  in 
spare  beds ;  the  seedlings  are  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves  until  large  enough  to  transplant.  The 
flowers  sent  by  me  to  the  conference  were  the 
produce  of  one  of  these  bulbs,  and  I  have  pleasure 
in  saying  that  I  believe  that  two  if  not  three  more 
of  my  nanus  seedlings  will  turn  out  to  be  double. 
One  of  these  appears  to  be  larger  and  broader  in 
foliage  than  the  type,  and  the  bud  is  not  exactly 
the  shape  of  the  true  double  nanus  ;  of  this  it  will 
be  impossible  to  speak  for  the  present.  Whether 
my  rich  soil  may  have  anything  to  do  with  this 
doubling  of  seedlings,  I  am  unable  to  say  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  but  I  think  not.  I  have  never 
seen  any  of  my  mature  bulbs  turn  double,  but 
rather  the  reverse,  for  several  groups  of  double 
Poet's  Narcissi,  Codlins  and  Cream,  Eggs  and 
Bacon,  aud  Butter  and  Eggs  have  partly  become 
semi-double  and  single,  but  possibly  these  may 
revert  again  to  their  normal  form,  as  the  soil  is  in 
good  condition  and  the  bulbs  not  overcrowded. 

I  see  that  Mr.  Hartland  speaks  of  a  dwarf  form 
of  cernuus  grown  in  Ireland,  and  he  thinks  that 
possibly  this  may  be  the  tingle  form,  or  missing 
link,  of  capax.  Will  he  kindly  tell  us  if  the  double 
cernuus  resembles  capax  ?  I  think  not.  What  have 
Messrs.  Burbidge  and  Barr  to  say  on  this  point  ? 
Does  anyone  know  the  single  form  of  the  Queen 
Anne  double  Daffodil  ?  A  short  time  since  a  cor- 
respondent wrote  respecting  the  giant  Welshman 
"Sir  Watkin,"  stating  that  he  believed  climatic 
influence  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  large 
growth.  This  Narcissus  I  have  planted  out  in 
several  positions,  and  have  them  also  in  pots  in 
my  alpine  house,  and  in  all  cases  they  are  conspi- 
cuous by  their  robust  growth.  Of  their  flowering 
capabilities  I  shall  have  something  to  say  later  on. 
In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  draw  your  readers' 
attention  to  an  old,  late-flowering  Narcissus  that 
is  rarely  seen  in  gardens ;  it  has  everything  to 
recommend  it,  and  I  fail  to  see  why  this  is  so 
scarce  ;  it  is  cheap,  easily  grown  inside  or  out,  and 
for  cut  bloom  when  the  true  Daffodils  are  on  the 
wane  ;  it  is  a  gem.  Every  lover  of  Narcissi 
should  have  gracilis  well  represented ;  it  has  given 
me  great  pleasure.  Potted  plants  that  have  not 
been  disturbed  for  three  or  four  years  give  pro- 
mise of  abundant  bloom  ;  they  come  as  mementoes 
of  the  past  at  this  season,  the  last  link  in  the 


chain  of  the  sweetest  of  spring  flowers — the  Nar- 
cissus. Wm.  Henry  Browne. 
The  Laivrels,  Aldbrovffh,  Mull. 


VALLOTAS  IN  SPRING. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  Vallotas 
lately  shown  by  Messrs.  Carter  were  induced 
to  bloom  at  this  time  of  year.  Were  they  sub- 
jected to  a  forced  rest  by  withholding  water 
through  the  summer  and  started  into  growth  in  a 
warm  temperature  at  the  commencement  of  the 
winter,  or  were  the  flower-buds  picked  off  when 
they  showed  at  their  usual  time  ?  The  latter 
supposition  is  probably  nearest  the  mark,  as  I 
have  noticed  that  when  a  bulb  misses  blooming  at 
its  proper  time  it  generally  flowers  in  spring,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  foliage  green  and 
healthy  and  the  bulbs  at  their  normal  plumpness ; 
all  the  winter  there  must  not  be  even  a  temporary 
loss  of  vitality.  And  here  I  may  remark  that  no 
greater  error  can  be  made  than  in  stinting  Vallotas 
of  water  through  the  winter,  and  nothing  will 
cause  greater  loss  of  vitality  than  neglect  in  this 
way  after  flowering  in  autumn.  If  the  soil  remains 
dry  at  that  time,  the  fleshy  roots  shrivel  and  then 
probably  decay.  Not  only  will  Vallotas  remain 
as  fresh  and  green  in  winter  as  in  summer  if  the 
roots  are  kept  active  and  the  soil  moist,  but  the 
bulbs  will  really  increase  in  size  between  Novem- 
ber and  March,  a  fact  which  abundantly  proves 
that  naturally  this  Cape  bulb  never  quite  rests. 
Returning,  however,  to  the  question  of  spring 
flowering,  I  think  that  if  the  plants  were  placed 
about  the  end  of  May  at  the  foot  of  a  north  wall 
or  in  some  such  position  where  they  got  no  sun, 
but  not  drying  them  off,  the  flowering  time  would 
be  naturally  much  retarded,  and  instead  of  throw- 
ing up  for  bloom  in  September  they  would  pro- 
bably not  do  so  before  November.  Placed  in 
gentle  warmth  in  a  light,  airy  house  during  the 
winter,  they  would  develop  their  flower-stems 
and  come  into  flower  by  now.  Those  having  a 
number  of  Vallota  bulbs  and  the  convenience  of 
warmth  in  winter  would  do  well  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, for,  valuable  as  the  Scarborough  Lily  is  as 
an  autumn  flowering  plant,  its  usefulness  would 
be  immensely  enhanced  if  it  could  be  bloomed  in 
early  spring.  In  grace  of  growth  and  brilliancy  it 
is  unsurpassed  by  any  flowering  plant  in  cultiva- 
tion. J.  C.  B. 


BEDDING  PLANTS  FEOM  SEED. 

Where  large  numbers  of  plants  are  required  for 
summer  bedding  a  great  deal  may  be  done  with 
plants  raised  from  seed  sown  about  this  time  ;  in 
fact,  many  plants  that  used  to  be  wintered  as  cut- 
tings struck  in  autumn  are  now  annually  raised 
from  seed,  and  thus  a  great  saving  is  effiected,  not 
only  in  the  way  of  labour,  but  also  in  that  of  space 
under  glass.  'The  following  plants  may  be  relied 
on  to  produce  a  brilliant  display  either  in  beds  or 
borders,  and  with  these  and  the  beautiful  hardy 
flowers  now  in  cultivation  there  is  really  no  need 
to  have  bed  after  bed  filled  with  plants  the  exact 
counterpart  of  each  other.  Amarantus,  of  which  there 
are  several  beautiful  varieties,  if  sown  in  pans  or 
boxes  in  gentle  heat  in  March  and  grown  on  to 
be  good  sized  plants  before  planting  out,  will 
yield  some  strikingly  good  fine  foliage  effects,  but 
as  they  are  rather  tender  they  must  not  be 
fully  exposed  until  the  end  of  May,  even 
in  the  south.  A  few  cold  nights  cripple  them 
sadly,  and  they  take  a  long  time  to  recover. 
Ageratum  Imperial  Dwarf  is  a  most  useful  plant, 
as  it  supplies  a  colour  that  is  usually  rather  scarce, 
viz.,  a  bluish  grey  ;  moreover,  while  keeping  very 
dwarf  it  continues  to  flower  without  intermission 
during  the  entire  summer  and  autumn.  Chamie- 
peuce  diacantha  and  Casabonse  are  very  pretty 
Thistle-like  plants  that  come  in  well  for  central 
figures  in  carpet  beds.  The  several  varieties  of 
Centaurea  are  very  beautiful,  silvery-leaved  plants 
that  may  be  readily  increased  from  seed  if  sown 
early  ;  indeed,  the  well-known  candidissima  is 
perhaps  the  best  of  all  white- foliaged  plants.  Cine- 
raria maritima  and  acanthifolia  are  also  most  use- 
ful for  the  same  purposes,  and  very  hardy.  On  the 


south  coast  they  grow  into  large  bushes,  and  form 
most  useful  winter-foliaged  plants.  Eucalyptus 
globulus,  or  Blue  Gum,  is,  when  young,  a  useful 
ornamental-foUaged  plant,  its  blue-grey  tint  being 
very  pleasing  amongst  brilliant  flowers.  Gaillar- 
dia  picta,  grandiflora,  &c.,  are  very  effective 
flowering  plants,  and  if  sown  about  this  date  may 
be  put  out  early  in  May ;  they  produce  striking 
combinations  of  colour,  such  as  scarlet  and  orange. 
Mimuluses,  like  the  preceding,  are  brilliant  in 
colour  and  most  floriferous ;  they  like  plenty  of 
moisture  and  a  rich  soil,  and  may  be  put  out  early, 
being  moderately  hardy.  Marigolds  are  too 
well  known  to  need  description ;  they  succeed 
in  dry  soils  where  Calceolarias  fail  and  flower 
most  profusely  the  entire  season  through. 
Phlox  Drummondi  has  of  late  been  so  greatly 
improved,  that  its  early  form  is  now  nearly  for- 
gotten. Sow  in  boxes,  and  prick  the  young  plants 
off  outside  as  soon  as  weather  permits,  giving  each 
a  square  foot  of  soil  to  itself.  They  well  repay 
good  culture.  Petunias,  although  generally  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  are  so  readily  increased  by 
seed,  that  for  ordinary  decorative  purposes  I  find 
the  latter  mode  the  best.  They  show  great  diversity 
of  colour,  and  a  packet  sown  now  and  grown  on 
gently  will  yield  fine  bushy  plants  by  May. 
Salvia  patens,  still  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  all 
blue  flowering  plants,  is  easily  kept  available  by 
means  of  its  fleshy  roots,  but  in  order  to  get  up  a 
stock  in  the  first  place,  seed  sown  now  will  yield 
good  plants  by  May,  and  a  bed  of  this  and  the  old 
straw-coloured  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis  forms  a 
striking  combination.  Verbenas  in  great  variety 
may  be  readily  obtained  from  seed  sown  now, 
and  since  they  have  been  so  decimated  by  disease 
many  have  taken  to  treating  them  as  annuals,  and 
they  certainly  are  well  worthy  of  culture  in  that 
way.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  show  Verbenas, 
the  pretty  small-flowered  V.  pulchella  and  V. 
venosa  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  Violas  have 
of  late  become  so  popular  and  afford  such  a 
variety  of  colour,  that  where  a  good  stock  of  plants 
to  get  cuttings  from  does  not  exist  seedlings  may 
safely  be  resorted  to.  J.  G. 

Hants. 


SWEET  PEAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

In  order  to  procnre  early  blooms  some  sow  early 
in  November  where  they  are  to  reraaij — a  plan 
that  I  used  to  adopt,  but  during  these  last  few 
years  mice  have  proved  too  much  for  me  in  winter. 
Therefore  I  now  adopt  the  system  of  sowing  early 
in  spring,  as  doing  so  mitigates  the  mice  plague 
to  a  great  extent,  and  the  plants  grow  away  at 
once.  There  is,  too,  no  difference  in  the  date  of 
flowering  between  spring  and  autumn-sown  Peas. 
The  method  adopted  is  to  sow  about  a  dozen  seeds 
in  an  S-inch  pot,  place  them  in  a  temperature  of 
55°  ;  then  gradually  harden  them  off  and  plant 
out  about  the  end  of  March.  Protect  ihem  from 
cold  winds  with  Spruce  branches  and  stake  them 
at  the  same  time.  Thus  treated,  bloom  can  be  cut 
a  month  earlier  than  from  plants  sown  in  the  open, 
in  which  it  is  well  to  make  successive  sowings  up 
to  the  middle  of  May.  In  the  case  of  a  new  or 
scarce  variety  a  good  plan  is  to  sow  each  seed 
separately  in  a  3-inch  pot  and  plant  out  a  foot 
apart ;  by  doing  so  I  have  formed  a  good  thick  row 
20  feet  long,  out  of  that  number  of  seeds.  It  is 
best  to  grow  each  variety  separately — a  plan 
which  proves  to  be  very  convenient  where  cut 
flowers  are  greatly  in  request.  They  can  be  mixed 
if  need  be  afterwards.  If  the  seed-pods  are  kept 
gathered  and  they  are  well  watered  with  liquid 
manure,  they  will  continue  to  bloom  until  early 
frosts  cut  them  down.  I  have  had  early-sown  ones 
do  that  by  treating  them  as  just  recommended. 
They  require  an  open  situation  well  exposed  to 
the  sun.  Trench  the  ground  for  them  deeply  and 
work  in  plenty  of  good  rotten  manure  ;  a  cliange 
of  soil,  too,  row  and  then  is  very  advantageous  to 
them.  Avoid  putting  lime  in  the  ground ;  they  do 
not  seem  to  like  it ;  also  mulch  with  good  manure; 
it  saves  watering,  for  if  once  they  are  allowed  to 
become  really  dry  they  do  little  good  afterwards 
during  the  season.  Sweet  Peas  liave  been  greatly 
improved  during  the  last  few  years.    The  first 
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great  advance  was  Scarlet  Invincible,  still  the  best 
scarlet.  Princess  Beatrice,  soft  carmine-rose,  is 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  Sweet  Pea  in  cultivat  ion. 
This  variety  is  a  strong  grower  and  a  free  bloomer. 
I  have  gathered  flowers  as  late  as  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, Butterfly  White,  with  a  border  of  pale  blue, 
is  also  distinct  and  good.  Violet  Queen  is  lilac 
and  Fairy  Queen  rosy  white.  Other  good  sorts  are 
Old  White  and  Invincible  Purple,  to  which  may  be 
added  Invincible  Carmine,  a  new  variety  that  re- 
ceived a  first-class  certificate  last  season.  The 
above  will  give  greater  satisfaction  than  sowing  a 
row  of  the  ordinary  mixture.  R  D. 


GARDEN  YUCCAS. 
The  usefulness  of  Yuccas  for  garden  ornament 
was  recognised  long  before  Linna3us's  time,  or 
more  than  l.")0  years  ago,  and  they  are  to-day 
among  the  most  popular  of  ornamental  foliaged 
plants,  both  for  indoor  and  outdoor  gardening 
From  the  four  species  known  to  l,inn«us,  the 
number  of  species  recognised  by  recent  mono- 
graphers (Engelmann  and  Baker)  has  increased 
to  about  twenty,  whilst  of  varieties  there  are  a 
great  number,  though  probably  a  large  proportion 
of  these  are  distinct  in  name  only.  Omitting 
what  are  grown  only  in  botanical  collections  and 
in  the  gardens  of  a  few  specialists,  the  number  of 
distinct  species  generally  known  may  be  fixed  at 
six  or  eight,  three  of  which  are  not  hardy  enough 
to  thrive  out-of-doors  in  England,  the  others  being 
undoubtedly  hardy.  Those  which  require  the  pro- 
tection of  a  greenhouse  are 

Y.  ALOIFOLI  A,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  where 
it  is  found  in  abundance  growing  luxuriantly 
near  the  coast,  and,  according  to  Engelmann. 
under  the  direct  intiuence  of  sea-water.  In  the 
gardens  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  this  sp  iciei- 
is  met  with  frequently  with  stems  from  0  feet  to 
10  feet  in  height,  and  bearing  dense  heads  of  rigid 
green  foliage.  The  variety  conspicua  forms  a 
large  bush  L'O  feet  high,  with  numerous  basal 
branches.  The  variegated  forms  of  this  species 
are  common  plants  in  English  greenhouses,  and, 
from  their  being  striped  or  margined  with  white, 
rose,  and  yellow,  are  very  ornamental. 

Y.  Treculeana  is  a  stout. stemmed  species  from 
Texas,  and  is  the  finest  of  all  the  Yuccas.  It 
forms  a  stem  25  feet  high  with  several  branches, 
each  bearing  a  tuft  of  long  rigid  foliage  and  a 
panicle  of  as  many  as  500  Sowers. 

Y.  Whipplei  comes  from  the  dry,  rocky  hills 
of  California.  It  is  a  short-stemmed,  narrow 
rigid-leaved  specie.=,  not  unlike  the  ensiform  Agave. 
A  plant  of  this  distinct  Yucca  flowered  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Peacock,  Sudbury  House,  Ha-nuier- 
smith,  a  few  years  ago.  This  specimen  consisted 
of  over  200  leaves,  which  formed  a  rosette,  from  the 
centre  of  which  a  tall  erect  flower-scape  was 
developed,  in  height  about  10  feet,  the  upper 
half  being  clothed  with  flowers,  arranged  on  semi- 
erect  branches  and  of  a  greenish  white  colour. 
In  the  extreme  south  of  England  this  Yucca 
thrives  out  of  doors,  but  generally  it  requires  the 
protection  of  a  greenhouse. 

Op  hardy  Yuccas,  there  are  about  five  distinct 
species  which  are  among  the  most  popular  of 
dwarf  Evergreens,  their  gracefully  curved  or 
rigid  sword-shaped  foliage,  arranged  in  dense 
heads  on  short  or  somewhat  tall  stems,  being 
most  effective,  both  when  seen  in  large  isolated 
groups  or  in  mixed  shrubberies.  But  besides  the 
ornamental  character  of  their  foliage,  the  large 
branching  panicles  of  white  or  rose-tinted  flowers 
which  are  developed  in  early  summer  by  these 
hardy  Yuccas  give  them  a  still  stronger  claim  to 
be  placed  in  the  front  rank  amongst  hardy  plants 
for  English  gardens.  The  most  popular  species 
of  Yucca  is 

Y.  ot.ORlosA,  of  which  there  are  several  (accord- 
ing to  Baker  ten)  distinct  varieties.  It  is  a  native 
of  North  Carolina  and  Florida,  where  it  is  found 
growing  generally  on  sandy  beaches.  It  forms  a 
stem  1  feet  to  0  feet  high,  with  a  few  branches  at 
the  base,  crowned  with  numerous  crowded  leaves 
18  inches  to  .SO  inches  long  and  about  3  inches 
broad.  The  surface  of  the  leaf  is  of  a  dull  or 
glaucous  green,  the  under  side  being  rough  or 


^cabrid.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  a  panicle  some- 
times i  feet  high  and  18  inches  in  diameter,  each 
flower  being  about  S  inches  wide,  cup-shaped,  and 
whitish,  tinged  with  green,  brown,  or  red.  It 
flowers  in  the  autumn.  The  varieties  of  Y.  gloriosa 
are — minor,  which  is  smaller  in  all  its  parts  than 
the  type  ;  superba,  a  tall-stemmed,  large-flowered 
form  ;  plicata,  with  the  foliage  rather  narrow  and 
plicated  ;  recurvifolia  (syns.,  Y.  recurva,  Y.  pen- 
dula,  Y.  japonica),  a  form  with  a  shorter,  but 
more  freely  branched  stem,  softer  and  more  re- 
curved foliage,  the  tip  of  which  is  less  pungent 
than  in  the  type ;  it  bears  a  large  and  copiously 
branched  panicle  of  whitish  flowers.  All  these 
forms  are  handsome,  and  are  distinct  from  the 
true  Y.  gloriosa. 

Y.  pilamektosa. — An  almost  stemless'species, 
with  Reed-like,  rough  green  leaves,  the  margins  of 
which  are  clothed  with  long,  curling,  brown 
threads  ;  the  tip  of  the  leaf  is  blunt  and  soft. 
The  flower-scape  varies  in  height,  from  4  feet  to 
0  feet,  and  bears  a  panicle  of  numerous,  almost 
horizontal,    branches.       The    flowers    are    about 


Y.  angustifolia  in  being  less  rigid  and  of  a  glau- 
cous hue  when  young.  A  very  hardy  species,  the 
native  country  of  which  is  unknown.  A  complete 
svnopsis  of  the  genus  Yucca  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Hemsley,  of  Kew,  some  years  ago,  and  will  be 
found  in  The  Gabden,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  129. 

Y.  ACUMINATA,  the  species  herewith  illustrated, 
is  stemless,  producing,  like  the  common  Y. 
gloriosa,  a  panicle  of  white  flowers  tinged  with 
purple.  It  has  long  been  grown  in  gardens,  and 
Sweet  gave  a  figure  of  it  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  "  Flower  Garden.'  It  is  undoubtedly  a  near 
neighbour  of  Y.  gloriosa,  but  its  erect  growth, 
narrower  and  more  sharply  pointed  leaves,  to- 
gether with  its  stemless  character,  render  it  at 
once  distinguishable.  Though  Sweet  states  that 
its  country  is  unknown,  it  is  doubtless  a  native  of 
the  Southern  States  of  North  America,  and  the 
illustrations  given  herewith  showing  the  plant  at 
home  were  sketched  on  the  spot.  It  is  quite  hardy 
about  London,  but  is  not  common. 

All  thehardy  Yuccasthrivein  a  well-drained  soil. 
They  are  rather  impatient  of  transplanting  when  old, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  large  plants  of  them 
ruined  through  an  interference  with  them  at  the 
roots.  It  is  worth  noting  that  while  the  rootlets 
of  Yuccas  annually  spring  from  the  youngest 
parts  of  the  rootstocks  and  decay  again  after 
a  season,  the  rootstock  itself  increases  often 
to  a  large  size  and  irregularly  branched  shape. 
Some  of  the  species  have  rootstocks  which 
grow  almost  straight  down  to  a  depth  of  2  feet, 
whilst  others  extend  them  horizontally.  From 
these  sucker-like  growths  are  developed,  but  it 
requires  some  care  to  remove  them  from  the  parent 
plant  without  losing  them  altogether,  and  we  have 
seen  large  clumps  of  some  of  the  kinds,  which 
had  been  formed  from  a  single  plant  through  this 
habit  of  branching  below  the  surface,  almost  lost 
when  it  has  been  attempted  to  separate  and  re- 
plant them.  By  cutting  through  the  underground 
stem  during  the  growing  season,  and  allowing 
these  suckers  to  form  roots  for  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  parent  rootstock,  the  danger  of 
losing  them  is  avoided. 

In  this  country  the  Yuccas  very  rarely  seed ;  in 
fact,  Y.  filamentosa  is  the  only  species  which  has 
ripened  seeds  in  England.  This  persistent  sterility 
among  cultivated  Yuccas  is  accounted  for  by  the 
investigations  of  an  American  entomologist,  Mr. 
Riley,  who  from  observations  made  with  plants  in  a 
wild  state  made  the  discovery  that  the  aid  of  a 
moth  (Pronuba  yuccasella)  was  required  for  the 
fertilisation  of  the  flowers  of  all  the  Yuccas.  An 
account  of  this  interesting  discovery  will  be 
found  in  The  Gaeden,  Vol.  III.,  p.  500.         B. 


Tlie  .Spanish  Bayonet  plant  (Yucca  acuminata)  iu  flower. 

3  inches  wide,  and  are  white,  tinged  with  green. 
Xo  less  than  ten  varieties  of  this  Yucca  are  known, 
all  characterised  by  difilerences  in  the  size,  form, 
or  texture  of  the  foliage,  or  by  distinct  floral 
characters.  The  best,  in  a  garden  sense,  is  the 
variety  variegata,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  Baker, 
maxima.  In  this  the  foliage  is  very  graceful, 
somewhat  thin  in  texture,  the  margins  thickly 
clothed  with  threads,  and  striped  and  mar- 
gined with  bands  of  pale  yellow  or  pure  white. 
It  is  a  delicate  plant  even  in  the  most  favoured 
gardens,  and  is  therefore  happiest  when  grown  in  a 
cold  greenhouse  or  frame.  All  the  forms  of  Y. 
filamentosa  are  found  in  the  coast  regions  between 
Maryland  and  Florida. 

Y.  ANGUSTIFOLIA. — A  dwarf  stemless  species 
with  stiff  sharp-pointed  leaves  2  feet  to  .S  feet  in 
length,  about  half  an  inch  wide,  the  margins  some- 
times clothed  with  pale  brown  fibres.  The  flower- 
scape  is  a  simple  raceme  about  2  feet  high,  and 
bearing  flowers  from  2  inches  to  '.'>  inches  in  width 
and  greenish  white,  or  white  tinged  with  brown. 
In  a  heavy  soil  this  handsome  little  Yucca  is  not 
perfectly  happy  ;  it  thrives  better  in  apeator  light 
loamy  soil.     A  native  of  New  Mexico,  &c. 

Y.  GLAUCA. — This  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  last  mentioned,  but  differs  in  having  a 
branched  panicle  and  in  the  flowers  being  yellow  ; 
the  leaves  of  this  species  also  differ  from  those  of 


Seaforthia  elegans.— This  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  Palms  in  cultivation.  I  know  of  no 
other  which  will  grow  well  under  such  a  variety 
of  conditions  as  this  Seaforthia  will  do.  It  suc- 
ceeds admirably  in  any  ordinary  greenhouse  or 
conservatory,  in  an  intermediate  house,  stove, 
or  room.  We  find  it  to  be  almost  the  only  plant 
that  will  live  and  grow  in  a  semi-dark  lobby,  and 
it  stands  room  and  house-work  better  than  any 
other  fine-foliaged  plant  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. It  grows  very  freely,  and  its  graceful 
habit  recommends  it  for  all  kinds  of  artistic  de- 
coration.—J.  MuiE. 

Agapetis  buxifoUa. — This  is  a  plant  very 
nearly  related  to  the  Vacciniums,  and  forms  a 
compact -growing,  much-branched  bush,  with 
glossy  evergreen  leaves  and  bright  red  wax-like 
tubular  flowers  about  an  inch  in  length.  The 
blooms  are  borne  so  freely,  that  some  small  speci- 
mens of  it  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew  form 
just  now  one  of  its  most  attractive  features.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  and  is  said  to 
often  assume  the  character  of  an  epiphyte,  but 
under  cultivation  it  succeeds  well  with  the  same 
treatment  as  that  given  to  greenhouse  Rhododen- 
drons—that is,  it  likes  a  compost  of  good  fibrous 
peat  and  a  somewhat  liberal  supply  of  water 
during  the  growing  season,  combined  with 
thorough  drainage.  It  is  by  no  means  one  of  the 
easiest  of  subjects  to  strike  from  cuttings,  yet  at 
the  same  time  they  will  root  pretty  readily,  pro- 
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vided  suitable  treatment  be  accorded  them.  They 
should  be  taken  during  summer  just  as  the  young 
growth  commences  to  acquire  a  woody  character, 
or,  in  other  words,  when  in  a  half  ripened  state. 
If  the  entire  cutting  is  formed  of  these  shoots, 
dibbled  firmly  into  pots  of  sandy  peat,  and  kept 
close  in  a  temperature  rather  above  that  in  which 
they  have  grown,  the  amount  of  losses  will  not  be 
great.— T. 

Leucojum  vernum.— It  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  in  the  recent  references  to  the  different 
species  of  Snowflakes  that  the  yellow  spot  at  the 
points  of  the  perianth  is  by  no  means  a  distin- 
guishing feature  of  Leucojum  carpathicum.  In 
L.  vernum  the  blotches  are  yellow  when  the 
flowers  open,  and  as  a  general  rule  these  turn  to  a 
decided  shade  of  green  as  they  begin  to  fade. 
Occasionally  the  spots  remain  yellow,  but  this  is 
usually  doe,  as  far  as  my  observation  has  gone, 
to  premature  fading  from 
accidental  causes.  My 
stock  of  the  spring  Snow- 
flake  is  only  a  small  one — 
perhaps  a  dozen  or  eigh- 
teen bulbs  in  all,  but  pos- 
sibly the  notes  made  upon 
these  may  be  of  greater 
interest  from  the  lact  of 
all  being  the  produce  by 
division  of  one  original 
bulb ;  yet  these  present 
several  differences  in 
height,  size  of  flower,  and 
colour  of  spots.  Some 
have  only  four  divisions, 
instead  of  six,  of  the  peri- 
anth ;  but  as  yet  there 
has  been  no  instance  of  a 
twin  flower.  The  three 
last  flowers  have  been  ga- 
thered to-day  (March  IS), 
all  being  now  green-tip- 
ped ;  but  three  days  ago 
all  of  them  were  as  dis- 
tinctly yellow-tipped.  The 
species  is  undoubtedly  L. 
vernum.  It  seems  to  be 
worth  while  to  refer  to 
this  point,  as  it  has  been 
stated  more  than  once  of 
late  in  different  garden- 
ing publications  that  the 
yellow  spots  were  a  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  the  Carpathian  variety  or  species 
The  late  Mr.  Niven  himself  pointed  out  the  fact  of 
the  change  from  yellow  to  green  in  the  spots  on 
the  flowers  of  L.  vernum  so  long  ago  as  187o 
(Garden,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  150).— K.  L.  D.,  Ashmore 

Keeping  bulbs  out  of  the  ground  — 

It  is  no  new  experience  to  find  that  most  kinds  of 
bulbous  flower  roots  suffer  considerably  from  being 
kept  too  long  out  of  the  ground,  but  I  never  had  the 
fact  so  clearly  demonstrated  as  I  have  this  season 
in  the  case  of  some  Crocuses  which,  being  lifted 
and  stored  away  in  the  autumn,  were  forgotten 
until  long  after  the  time  they  should  have  been 
planted.  In  fact  it  was  the  middle  of  December 
before  the  bulbs  were  planted.  The  result  is  that 
what  few  flowers  have  appeared  did  not  show 
themselves  until  all  the  early  planted  stock  had 
gone  out  of  flower,  and  the  blossoms  have  had 
hardly  strength  enough  to  get  through  the  soil, 
while  the  foliage  is  still  weaker  and  later  in  com- 
ing through.  I  have,  indeed,  serious  doubts  it 
more  than  half  the  number  planted  have  flowered 
at  all.  I  feel  quite  satisfied  that  late  planting  is 
tbe  cause  of  their  weakness.  Those  who  advocate 
early  planting  of  bulbs  according  to  their  seasons 
have  thus  had  their  case  strengthened  by  my 
experience ;  on  tbe  other  hand,  t  hose  who  plant  late 
can  only  expect  impaired  growth  and  correspond- 
ing weakness  in  the  flowers. — J.  C.  C. 

The  Waratah.-The  following  particulars  respecting 
this  plant  I  have  just  learned  from  a  colouist  of  thirty 
years  standiDg  Scarcely  anything  has  been  done  with  it 
in  .\ustialia  as  a  garden  plant.  "  Transplant  it  to  a  border 
of  good  soil  and  you  kill  it.  It  grows  most  luxuriantly  in 
dry,  stony,  exprsed  places,  where  there  seems  nothing  for 
It  to  live  on."— J.  D. 


Kitchen   Garden. 


Vegetable  Marrows.— Of  the  many  excel- 
lent hints  given  us  by  Mr.  Muir,  none  are  more 
valuable  than  that  wherein  he  tells  us  that  Vege- 
table Marrows  should  be  planted  in  loam  only.  To 
plant  them  on  manure  beds  is  merely  to  grow 
leaves  and  very  little  fruit ;  nevertheless,  Lindley 
used  to  say  that  no  kind  of  Spinach  was  so  beau- 
tiful as  the  tops  of  Vegetable  Marrows.  To  Mr. 
Bluir's  remarks  let  me  add  that  ridge  Cucumbers 
require  exactly  the  same  treatment  as  Marrows — 
no  'manure  [being  required  if  filling  the  gherkin 
basket  is  a  consideration. — R.  Gilbert. 

Baising  new  Broccoli.— Three  years  back 
I  carefully  fertilised  a  dozen  blooms  of  Cattell's 
late  Broccoli  with  the  poll  e  a  o  f  Ohou  de  B  urghley ; 
this  cross  has  brought  me  three  good  additions 


The  Spanish  Bayonet  plant  in  fruit. 


to  the  Broccoli  clasa.  No.  1  we  call  the  Barghley 
Queen  Broccoli  ;  this  I  exhibited  at  the  Broccoli 
and  Cauliflower  show  at  South  Kensington,  where, 
although  nineteen  dishes  of  Broccoli  and  seven 
of  Cauliflower  were  exhibited,  I  fortunately  ob- 
tained the  first  prize.  The  heads  were  well  pro- 
tected, white  as  curds,  and  weighed  5  lbs.  each. 
I  look  upon  this  Broccoli,  which  has  all  the 
marrow-like  flavour  of  Chou  de  Burghley,  as  equal 
to  young  Cauliflowers,  and  it  can  be  grown  at 
one-half  the  cost.  No.  2  is  a  mid-season  Broccoli 
of  great  excellence  ;  this  has  not  yet  been  exhi- 
bited, so  the  public  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
judging  of  its  merits.  No.  3  is  a  close  relation  to 
Chou  de  Bnrghley,  the  head  being  particularly 
firm,  and  when  cut  open  in  the  spring  it  i<  abso- 
lutely filled  with  layers  of  Cauliflower  and  layers 
of  leaves  ;  this  we  call  the  Burghley  Gem,  which  I 
intend  to  exhibit  this  spring.  Three  such  novelties 
amply  repay  any  trouble  that  may  have  been 
taken  in  producing  them. — E.  Gilbert. 

Pea   statistics. — I  have  had  my  attention 
called  to  the  varying  quantity  of  Peas  in  a  given 


measure  or  weight.  I  find  that  Peas  generally 
weigh  a  little  over  14  ozs.  to  the  pint,  and  an 
ounce  contains  from  C.5  to  99  Peas.  The  Peas 
that  I  have  counted  contain  the  following  num- 
bers in  an  ounce ;  — 

In  a  pint. 

.strat.agem 65  x  14  =    910 

Pride  of  the  Market 70  x  14  =    9-0 

President  Garfield 75  x  14  =  1050 

Sharp's  Invinoible 75  x  14  =  1050 

lelephone 80  x  14  =  1120 

Telegraph 90  x  14  =  1260 

The  number  of  plants  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  an  experiment,  but  one  cannot  expect  to 
have  as  many  pods  from  a  low-growing  Pea  as 
from  a  tall  one;  the  tendency  to  branch  must 
also  be  taken  into  account.     The  wrinkled  Peas 

will  also  weigh  less  than  smooth  round  ones. 

H.  Richardson,  I'or/t. 

Oeleri  Chemin.— Having  grown  this  Celery 
somewhat  largely  last  season  and  being  highly 
pleased  with  it,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say 
a  few  words  in  its  favour.  In  habit  it  resembles 
a  good  strain  of  Sandringham  White,  being  about 
the  height  of  that  variety,  stout  in  the  leaf-stalks, 
and  compact  in  growth.  In  a  raw  state  some 
may  think  it  somewhat  strong  flavoured  if  wholly 
unearthed,  but  for  stewing  it  is  excellent.  If 
planted,  however,  in  shallow  trenches,  so  that 
sufficient  earth  may  be  drawn  to  it  to  keep  the 
outer  leaves  well  together,  anyone  who  finds  fault 
with  its  quality  will  be  hard  to  please.  My 
vegetable  man  condemns  most  novelties,  but  he 

says   that    "  French  Celery   is   a  good    thing." 

Thomas  Woodfield,  Thu  Gardem,  Hurst  Side, 
Hampton. 

533S.  —  Hard  Parsnips.  —  The  hardness 
spoken  of  (p.  252)  was  not  caused  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  soot  and  guano  to  the  seed  at  the  time 
of  sowing.  The  explanation  is  rather  to  be  found 
in  the  unsuitableness  of  the  soil.  This  root  will 
not  thrive  on  heavy  land,  but  grows  to  perfection 
where  the  soil  is  moderately  light  and  gravelly. 
It  must,  however,  have  sufficient  depth  to  give  the 
tap  root  full  opportunity  to  strike  downwards. 
When  possible  the  plot  should  be  selected  in  the 
autumn  and  turned  up  roughly,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  thoroughly  pulverised  by  the  action  of  the 
air  and  frost  during  the  winter.  Now  is  the  time 
to  plant,  and  the  crop  can  be  lifted  in  November 
or  December.  A  very  important  point  is  to  thin 
the  young  plants  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
to  be  distinguished,  and  then  fallow  them  well 
with  the  hoe  during  the  summer.  The  variety 
known  as  Hollow  Crown  is  as  good  as  any. D.  J.  Y. 

Origin  or  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Pea— This  was 

raised  bv  the  late  Mr.  Brownlee.",  nurseryman 
Hemel  Hempstead.  He  told  me  it  was  a  chance 
seedling  from  Knight's  Tall  Green  Marrow.  It 
was  raised  between  the  years  ISiO  and  I8i5,  and 
distributed  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business 
Messrs.  Noble,  of  Fleet  Street,  were  the  first  id 
London  who  catalogued  it.  A  few  years  after- 
wards I\Ir.  Payne  selected  from  this  one  which  he 
considered  had  larger  and  longer  pods  and  was 
more  prolific,  and  Messrs.  Jeyes  sent  it  out  as 
Conqueror,  but  after  a  few  years'  trial  it  was 
found  to  revert  to  the  old  form  of  Ke  Plus  Ultra. 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  again  sent  out  as  a  new 
Pea,  but  under  what  name  I  do  not  remember. 
Mr.  Brownlees  also  raised  Brownlees'  Russet 
Apple,  a  valuable  fruit  which  keeps  well  until 
May,  and  is  good  either  for  dessert  or  kitchen. 
It  is  of  good  size,  and  as  free  in  bearing  as  Kes- 
wick Codlin.  This  he  distributed  in  the  same  un- 
pretentious manner  as  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Pea.- 
WlLLlAM  Heale,  Manager  Cranston's  JS'iirser 
and  Seed  Company. 

Extraordinary  Asparagus  —The  in- 
habitants of  Bristol  have  recently  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  purchasing  various  extraordinary  seeds, 
bulbs,  and  plants,  not  the  least  wonderful  among 
them  being  a  new  sort  of  Asparagus.  If  we  are  to 
believe  the  vendors,  and  whom,  in  fairness,  I 
ought  to  add,  are  enterprising  Frenchmen  located 
in  a  prominent  position  for  a  short  time  only,  a 
good  time  is  coming  for  lovers  of  Asparagus. 
I  copy  the  following  from  the  advertising  columns 
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of  some  of  the  Bristol  daily  papers  :  "  New  sort 

of  A'paiagus  of  Caucasus.— This  Asparagus  is  *it 
for  the  table  three  months  after  planting.  It  is 
much  larger  than  other  sorts,  and  is  very  tender 
and  delicious.  Each  root  will  produce  three  shoots 
the  first  tim9  as  large  as  a  candle.  They  should  be 
cut  down  close  to  the  ground,  when  they  will 
shoot  out  again,  and  produce  five  or  six  shoots. 
Each  shoot  will  produce  three  or  four  bundles  m  a 
season.  It  will  grow  in  any  country  or  soil,  is  not 
affected  by  frost,  and  is  obtainable  all  the  year 
round  except  the  three  winter  months.  A  few 
cultural  instructions  are  added,  and  from  these 
it  appears  that  the  ground  should  be  prepared  as 
if  tor  Lettuces,  the  roots  being  planted  about  ten 
days  after  the  ground  is  dug  and  18  inches  apart. 
They  are  only  supposed  to  last  about  six  years, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  advised  that  some  of  the 
plants  be  allowed  to  seed,  the  seed  being  kept  in 
a  dry  place  till  wanted  for  renewing  the  stock 
A  sample  of  the  shoots  preserved  in  a  bottle  of 
water  and  about  the  size  of  candles  was  pro- 
minently displayed,  and  several  roots  just  com- 
mencing to  grow  were  also  placed  in  the  window, 
but  the  first  shoots  in  this  case  would  scarcely 
attain  the  size  of  the  most  diminutive  rushlight 
ever  made.  The  bait  seems  most  tempting,  but, 
unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  the  shrewd  Bris- 
tolians  are  not  easily  imposed  upon  — W.  I. 


NOTES  ON  RECENT  NUMBERS. 
Edible  fungi  (p.  213).— It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
someone  willtake  up  the  idea  o  f  the  artificial  cultiva- 
tion of  some  sorts  other  than  the  common  Mushroom. 
The  effects  of  a  mistake  as  to  a  poisonous  variety 
are  so  terrible  and  so  frequent,  that  the  "Toad- 
stool fanciers"  are  not  likely  to  popularise  their 
favourites  without  some  guarantee  of  security. 
Why  should  not  the  deliciosus  (the  very  name 
sounds  tempting)  be  grown  in  gardens  as  well  as, 
and  perhaps  even  more  easily  than,  the  comnaon 
Mushroom  ?  With  all  the  wealth  of  vegetable  life 
that  there  is  in  the  world,  we  make  use  for  food  of 
but  very  few  species  comparatively,  and  one  can- 
not help  thinking  that  there  must  be  many  plants, 
at  present  useless,  waiting  to  be  developed  into 
delicacies  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  greatest  epi- 
cures. Will  not  the  vegetarians  come  to  the 
rescue  1 
Tacsonia  Van  Volxemi  (p.  219)  often  does 

not  produce  seeds  ;  consequently  but  few  know 
how  good  they  are  to  eat— at  least  for  those  who 
like  this  style  ef  fruit.  It  forms  long  yellow  pods 
which  look  as  if  they  had  been  filled  with  skinless 
Gooseberries,  perhaps  not  quite  so  delicate  in 
flavour  as  the  common  Granadilla,  but  still  a  good 
substitute  for  it.  This  last  one  seldom  sees  on  a 
dinner  table,  but  it  makes  a  change  to  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  dessert  dishes,  and  it  is  not  by  any 
means  unsightly  among  them.  Why  should  not 
the  flowers  of  the  Tacsonia  be  fertilised  artifi- 
cially in  order  to  grow  a  certain  amount  of  fruit  ? 
It  is  vigorous  and  free  blooming  enough  to  spare 
a  little  energy  for  such  a  good  purpose,  and  if  too 
many  set,  they  can  easUy  be  cut  off  ;  moreover,  as 
it  is  such  a  continuous  bloomer,  a  good  succession 
might  be  arranged.  Many  people  m  all  proba- 
bility will  say  it  is  the  "nastiest  thing  they  ever 
tasted  ;"  many  also  will  appreciate  it  and  become 
fond  of  it. 

Bot-proof  scrim  (p.  22G).— It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  read  the  testimony  of  one  who  has  used 
this  material  "for  the  last  few  years,"  and  gives 
one  confidence  in  its  value.  As  in  the  case  of  a 
"  permanent "  photograph,  till  a  certain  time  has 
elapsed  after  the  introduction  of  the  novelty,  one 
is  a  little  doubtful  whether  the  advantages  claimed 
for  it  in  theory  will  answer  in  practice.  The  Wil- 
lesden  process  has  had  time  to  prove  itself,  and  is, 
I  believe,  generally  acknowledged  to  be  satisfac- 
tory. Some  time  back  a  description  was  given  in 
The  Gakdbs  of  a  method  of  rendering  garden 
mats,  &c.,  indestructible  by  the  use  of  lime  and  a 
solution  of  copper.  Has  this  been  tried  and  found 
to  answer  by  any  of  your  readers  ?  The  merits 
would  be  that  it  might  be  employed  by  amateurs 
and  in  private  gardens  at  a  small  cost  and  for 


other  things  than  those  supplied  by  the  Willesden 
Company. 

Chisel-pruning  Apple  trees  (p.  222) 
sounds  very  feasible,  though,  no  doubt,  a  new  idea 
to  those  who  do  not  live  in  Somersetshire.  Would 
not  a  chisel  or  sharp  chisel-edged  spud  fixed  at  the 
end  of  a  long  pole  be  useful  for  cutting  out  the 
false  leaders  from  Pines,  &c.  ?  Where  they  are  at 
any  height  the  difficulty  is  to  get  at  the  shoot, 
unless  one  has  a  fire-escape  handy,  for  the  top  of 
the  tree,  of  course,  will  not  bear  any  weight,  and 
it  is  important  that  the  offender  should  be  cut  out 
early  in  his  existence  before  he  has  done  much 
mischief.  A  hook  or  pair  of  shears  is  all  very  well 
if  the  branch  is  growing  horizontally,  but  when  it 
goes  straight  up,  it  is  almost  impossible,  except 
standing  at  some  distance  from  the  tree,  to  get  it 
into  the  "  jaws."  A  man  or  boy  could  climb  as 
far  as  it  would  bear  him,  and  then  with  one  hand 
use  a  "  chisel-stick." 

Lachenalias  (p.  230).— The  increasing  fa- 
vour with  which  these  are  regarded  will,  no  doubt, 
lead  many  to  order  and  try  to  cultivate  them.  To 
such  I  would  say,  procure  the  bulbs  as  early  in 
the  autumn  as  possible  and  pot  immediately  on 
receiving  them.  Do  not  use  heat,  but  keep  them 
close  to  the  glass  when  growing,  for  they  are  very 
liable  to  get  "  drawn.'  After  flowering,  dry  off 
and  keep  without  any  water  undisturbed  in  the 
pots  till  they  commence  to  start,  which  is  the  time 
for  repotting,  if  necessary  ;  but  they  will  continue 
to  flourish  thus  for  several  years  if  well  treated 
with  liquid  manure  when  making  growth.  I  have 
in  front  of  me  a  6-inch  pot  which  has  not  been 
disturbed  fcr  four  years.  It  has  forty-nine  spikes 
on  it  in  full  bloom,  with  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
"pips"  and  buds  on  each  spike.  AVho  has  got  a 
good  stock  of  Lachenalias  trne  to  name  ?  I  have 
found  poor  old  tricolor  made  to  do  duty  for 
quadricolor,  pendula,  Inteola,  and  others,  much 
to  the  joy  of  the  purchaser. 

Eryngiums  — "D  K."  has'done  good  service 
in  his  account  of  these  most  useful  plants  by 
showing  which  are  the  hardiest  of  the  different 
species.  Many  are  deterred  from  growing  them 
by  the  supposed  tenderness  of  the  whole  class, 
and  when  recommended  to  try  them  have  shaken 
their  heads  dismally,  saying,  "  But  they  will  not 
stand  the  winter !  "  I  had  a  packet  of  seeds  of 
bromeliaifolium  and  pandinifolium  (which,  how- 
ever, all  •'  turned  up"  to  be  the  former),  and  won- 
derfully useful  they  are  when  young  as  pot  plants, 
when  bigger  for  single  specimens  or  for  varied 
effect  in  borders,  where  all  through  the  winter 
they  keep  their  bright  green  colour  and  tropical 
summer  appearance.  Some  of  the  leaves  which  I 
have  just  measured  are  7  feet  long. 

Double  Daffodils  (p.  232).— There  seem  to 
be  three  parties    to   the   question    of    Daffodils 
"  doubling,"  and  it  is  well  that  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  matter  should  see  clearly  the  dif- 
ference between  them:  1,   the  "Conservatives" 
(like  Mr.  Barr),  who  say  that  a  bulb  which  pro- 
duces  single   flowers   will    continue    to   produce 
single,  and  that  doables  must  be  the  result  of 
seedlings  ;   2,   the  "  Liberals  "  (like   Mr.  Baker), 
who  say  that  a  bulb  may,  owing  to  special  circum- 
stances in    its   culture,  produce   double   flower-, 
though  it  only  had  single  to  start  with:  3,  the 
"  Radicals  "  (like  Mr.  Wolley  Dod),  who  maintain 
that    the    ordinary  p5eudo-Narcissus    may    not 
only  be  made  to  become  double,  but  will  even- 
tually produce   flowers  similar  to   those   known 
as  Telamonius  plenus.     Among  the  double  Ajax 
(leaving  cernuus  and  capax  out  of  the  question) 
there  are  some  with  a  distinctly  whitish  perianth 
mixed  up  in  them,  some  pure  yellow,  and  among 
the  pseudo- Narcissus  naturalised  or  wild  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England  there  are  forms  varying 
from  a  sharply  contrasted  bicolour  to  almost   a 
pure  self.    The  Italian  singles,  too,  have  such  a 
range  of  colour,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  a 
clearly  defined  line    between  one  set  and    an- 
other,   and    one    has    a   perianth    which    opens 
gold    and  pales   to   a   straw    colour  with    age. 
I  remarked  in  these  notes  three  weeks  ago  that  it 
was  curious  that  besides  the  fact  that  the  doubles 


would  not  go  single  again,  they  always  retained 
the  same  amount  of  doubleness,  and  this  I  find  in 
all   the  three  forms  I  have— 1,   with  unbroken 
trumpet ;  2,    rose     shaped  :  and  3,  stellate,   like 
capax.     For  this  assertion  I  was  laughed  at,  but 
Mr.  Wolley  Dod  says,  "  When  Daffodils  are  trans- 
planted from  a  transforming  soil   into  an  inert 
soil  they  retain  the  condition  which  they  had  when 
transplanted,  whether  single,  or  semi-double,  or 
double,  and  the  development  which   may  have 
been  in  progress  is  entirely  arrested.     It  is  true, 
degrees  of  doubleness  depend  partly  upon  richness 
of  soil,  and  may  vary  from  year  to  year,  but  the 
general  character  remains."    As  to  the  doubling 
agent  (iron),suggested  by  Mr.  Engleheart,  we  have 
here  iron  and  sand  enough  and  to  spare  besides 
what  we  call  black  gravel,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
both,  and  though  the  Daffodils  grow  and  seed 
readily  in  it,  never  a  bit  of  a  double  have  I  seen. 
Some  of  the  springs  round  which  they  congregate 
are  so  full  of  iron,  as  to  be  worse  than  ink  to  taste. 
What  would  become  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  in  one  of 
the  transforming  soils  ?     Would  that  swell  itself 
out  to  Telamonius  plenus,  too  ?     As  to  Jlr.  Wolley 
Dod's  r.S.,  it  was  suggested  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  committee  that  the  doubling  might  arise  from 
starving  as  well   as  overfeeding,   and  that  the 
foim  might  vary  accordingly.    What  is  the  history 
of  thedouble  forms  of  other  bulbonsplants—Fritil- 
laria,  Colchicum,  Lilium,  &c.  ?    Is  there  something 
more     vigorous     in     their    constitution  ?     Here 
the  single  Snowdrop  dies  out  after  a  time,  while 
the  double  makes  a  good   fight  for  itself   and 
thrives.   Is  it  the  same  with  Daffodils,  that  in  some 
places  the  double  form  will  increase  and  flourish 
where  the  single  would  gradually  disappear  ?    We 
have  heard  of  a  good  many  "conferences"  of  late; 
let  us  hope  that  the  one  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject will  lead  to  some  more  definite  results  than 
some  of  the  others  have  done. 


"Woods  and  forests  (p.  2.51).— What  is  a 
forest  without  wild  flowers  ?  What  is  a  garden 
without  trees  ?  Trees  and  flowers  are,  or  rather 
should  be,  so  intimately  connected  in  the  minds  of 
most  gardeners,  that  then:  appearance  side  by 
side  in  the  pages  of  The  Gabden  must  be  wel- 
comed by  all  its  readers.  How  little  the  profes- 
sional gardener  knows  and  cares  about  trees  un- 
less they  happen  to  get  in  his  way,  and  how 
desirable  it  is  that  he  should  be  taken  up  and 
taught  better.  Some  fancy  sorts  of  Evergreens 
may  command  a  little  interest,  but  not  so  deci- 
duous trees,  and  of  these  latter  we  may  hope 
shortly  to  have  some  good  introductions  as  soon 
as  the  influx  of  flowering  shrubs  begins  to  fall  off. 
We  meet  now  and  then  with  men  who  have  done 
a  little  in  the  way  of  tree  planting  and  tree  cul- 
ture, but  they  are  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule,  at  all  events  in  the  south  of  England  ;  unless 
worked  up  to  it  by  their  employers,  they  do  not 
trouble  their  heads  much  in  the  matter. 

C.  R.  S.  D. 


Delphinium  seeds.— Eariy  in  September 
last  I  gathered  some  seeds  of  some  double  De  - 
phiniums  and  sowed  them  at  once  in  a  pan  of  soil. 
The  pan  was  placed  in  one  of  the  vineries,  and 
there  it  remained  all  winter,  the  soil  being  watered 
as  often  as  it  got  dry.  The  young  plants  are  just 
now  coming  up  freely  after  lying  six  months  in 
the  soil.  There  may  be  nothing  very  remarkable 
in  this,  but  I  direct  attention  to  it  because  it  1 
sow  seeds  of  the  common  single  Delphiniums  th -y 
vegetate  in  a  few  days.— J.  C.  C. 

Tile  edgings.— I  have  replaced  all  the  Ivy 
edges  in  our  kitchen  garden  with  blue  tiles-cable 
pattern.  They  look  neat,  and  will  save  a  deal  of 
labour  in  keeping  clean.  Rows  of  Crocuses  A:o  are 
planted  j  ust  inside,  and  rows  of  N  emophila ,  Gentian, 
L  ,  also  look  well.  There  is  no  fear  of  the  edging 
being  killed  by  plants  overhanging  it,  as  would  be 
the  case  with  Box  and  other  live  edgings.  The  first 
thing  which  upset  our  Ivy  edgings  was  Botentilla 
Tormentilla;  it  runs  along  amongst  the  Ivy  and 
weeding  it  out  left  the  Ivy  gappy,  so  wa  decided 
to  introduce  tiles,  a  plan  which  I  strongly  recom- 
mend.— Wm.  Millee,  Combe  Abbey. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 

THE  BLA.GK  WALNUT. 

(JUGLANS  NIGRA.) 

Americans  look  npon  the  Black  Walnut  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  trees  as  well  as  one  of  the 
handsomest  in  their  rich  woods.  In  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  it  is  famous  for  its  timber,  and 
in  places  where  it  does  not  grow  naturally  it  has 
been  planted  both  for  its  timber  and  for  shade  from 
time  immemorial.  Though  it  is  pretty  generally 
distributed  about  the  States,  it  is  on  the  banks 
and  islands  of  the  Ohio  River  that  it  reaches  its 
greatest  perfection.  Michaux  tells  us  that  he  has 
seen  there  Black  Walnut  trees  with  stems  as  much 
as  from  3  feet  to  6  feet  in  diameter  and  CO  feet 
or  SO  feet  high.  Everywhere  it  is  a  beautiful  tree, 
for  in  places  where  its  size  is  not  remarkable  it 
always  forms  a  well-balanced  spreading  head  of 
elegant  leafage. 

The  Black  Walnut  was  one  of  the  first  trees 
brought  to  England  from  North  America,  but  the 
exact  date  is  not  known,  though  it  is  certain  that 
Tradescant  grew  it  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  is  now  tolerably  common,  and 
there  are  some  really  fine  trees  of  it  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  There  is  an  old  tree  at  Fulham 
Palace  about  200  years  old,  having  been  one  of 
the  trees  planted  by  the  good  Bishop  Compton. 


the  sun.  The  shade  is  so  complete,  and  the  lower 
branches,  which  are  rather  pendulous,  reach  so 
near  to  the  ground  with  their  points,  that  you  are 
here  sitting  not  only  completely  out  of  the  sun 
and  without  a  hot  roof  over  you,  but  you  have  at 
the  same  time  the  advantage  of  every  breath  of 
air  that  is  stirring." 

The  Black  Walnut  in  the  forests  of  the 
United  States  is  often  seen  from  60  feet  to  70 
feet  in  height,  with  trunks  of  from  3  feet  to  4  feet 
in  diameter,  and  occasionally  much  higher,  with 
trunks  of  from  6  feet  to  7  feet  in  diameter.  Ac- 
cording to  Michaux,  when  it  stands  isolated,  its 
branches  extend  themselves  horizontally  to  a 
great  distance  and  spread  into  a  spacious  head, 
which  gives  tlie  tree  a  very  majestic  appearance. 

The  leaves  are  about  18  inches  in  length,  com- 
posed of  six,  seven,  or  eight  pairs  of  opposite 
leaflets,  with  an  odd  one.  They  are  acuminate, 
serrated,  and  somewhat  downy,  and  when  bruised 
they  emit  a  strong  aromatic  odour.  It  flowers  in 
April  and  May.  The  male  catkins  are  simple, 
pendulous,  and  cylindrical,  unlike  those  of  the 
Hickories,  which  are  always  compound. 

The  fruit,  which  ripens  in  October,  is  round, 
odoriferous,  and  of  rather  an  uneven  surface ;  it 
is  sometimes  7  inches  or  8  inches  in  circumference 
when  fully  grown,  and  it  always  appears  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branches.  The  husk  is  thick, 
and   is  not,  as  in  the    Hickories,  divided   into 


a  grain  sufficiently  fine  and  compact  to  admit  of 
a  beautiful  polish.  It  is  made  into  cabinet-work, 
used  in  building  houses,  and  also  split  into  shingles 
18  inches  long  and  from  4  inches  to  6  inches 
wide,  which  are  employed  instead  of  tiles  or  slates 
for  covering  houses.  Its  most  appropriate  use, 
however,  is  for  furniture,  which,  when  made  from 
pieces  selected  from  the  uppsr  part  of  the 
trunk  close  below  the  first  ramification,  is  marked 
by  highly  beautiful  curlings  of  the  grain,  though 
for  cabinet  purposes  it  is  inferior  to  the  wood  o£ 
the  wild  Cherry.  It  is  employed  for  gunstocks 
in  America,  as  the  wood  of  the  common  Walnut  is 
tor  those  of  Europe.  I'osts  made  of  the  Black 
Walnut  have  been  known  to  last  in  the  ground 
undecayed  for  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years. 
It  makes  excellent  naves  for  wheels,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  naval  architecture,  being  more 
durable,  though  more  brittle,  than  the  wood  o£ 
the  White  Oak,  and  not  liable,  like  that  wood,  to 
be  attacked  by  sea  worms  in  warm  latitudes.  On 
the  river  Wabash  canoes  are  made  of  it,  some  of 
them  40  feet  long  and  2  feet  or  3  feet  wide, 
hollowed  out  of  a  single  trunk,  which  are  greatly 
esteemed  for  their  strength  and  durability.  The 
wood  is  frequently  exported  to  Europe,  in  planks 
of  2  inches  in  thickness,  where  it  is  used  for 
cabinet  purpose^.  As  compared  with  the  wood  of 
the  European  Walnut,  which  it  more  nearly  re- 
sembles than  it  does  any  other  of  the  American 


T\rig  with  male  (m)  flowers  anil  female 
(/)  Uowers. 


Fruiting  twig.  Winter  twig. 
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Nut.  Section. 


Pine  Black  Walnuts  may  be  seen  also  at  S/on  and 
Kew.  The  finest  tree  at  the  former  place  was  in 
Loudon's  time  as  much  as  SO  feet  high,  so  that  it 
may  be  said  to  grow  here  quite  as  fine  as  in  its 
nitive  forests.  Even  in  a  small  state  it  is  a  beauti- 
ful tree,  but  when  it  has  a  stout  stem  clothed 
with  furrowed  and  rugged  bark  it  is  most  pic- 
turesque. 

As  AN  ORNAMENTAL  TREE,  it  well  deserves  con- 
sideration on  account  of  its  striking  appearance 
when  associated  with  other  park  trees  ;  the  light 
green  foliage  shows  up  conspicuously  and  pleas- 
ingly in  contrast  with  the  darker  hues  of  the 
majority  of  summer  leafing  trees.  When  allowed 
pleaty  of  room  it  has  a  wide-spreading,  massive 
uead,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  by  no  means  a 
heavy  and  dense-headed  tree ;  its  branches  are  so 
disposed  as  to  admit  of  abundance  of  light  and 
shale  amongst  the  leafy  branchlets  that  hang  in 
g.aceful  tufts.  Cobbett  was  a  great  admirer  of 
t  le  Black  Walnut,  and  in  his  "  Woodlands  "  he 
thus  alludes  to  it :  "  Of  all  the  trees  that  I  know 
anything  of,  nothing  equals  the  Black  Walnut  as 
a  single  tree.  Its  spread  is  immense.  If  pruned 
up  to  about  10  feet  or  15  feet  high,  and  then 
left  to  take  its  own  course,  its  great  spread,  its 
load  of  fine  leaves,  the  shade  that  it  gives,  its 
erect  and  bold  attitude,  and  its  defiance  of  the 
winds  make  it  one  of  the  noblest  objects  that 
the  eye  of  man  can  behold.  When  near  to  houses, 
it,  in  times  of  great  heat,  serves  the  family  as  a 
place  to  sit  under  daring  the  intolerable  ardour  of 


sections,  but  when  ripe  it  softsns  and  gradually 
decays. 

The  nut  is  hard,  somewhat  compressed  at  the 
sides,  and  furrowed.  The  kernel  is  divided  by  firm 
ligneous  partitions.  According  to  Michaux  it  is 
of  a  sweet  and  agreeable  taste,  but  Catesby  says 
that  it  is  very  oily  and  rank,  and  when  fallen  from 
the  tree  for  some  mouths,  or  gathered  and  laid  by, 
is  only  eaten  by  squirrels  or  Indians. 

In  Kentucky  the  nut  is  nearly  as  large  as  that  of 
the  European  Walnut,  but  in  Genessee,  where  the 
climate  is  colder,  it  is  not  above  half  the  size, 
llichaux  says  that  the  differences  in  the  moulding 
of  the  fruit  are  so  various  as  to  induce  Europeans 
to  consider  the  vaiiations  in  this  respect  as  indi- 
cating distinct  species.  In  England  the  tree 
attains  as  great  a  height  as  in  North  America,  but 
the  fruit  is  not  quite  so  large.  The  growth  of  the 
tree  is  remarkably  quick,  more  so  than  that  of  the 
European  Walnut;  the  leaves  come  out  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  second  week  of  May,  and  in  Eng- 
land about  the  beginning  of  June,  before  those  of 
the  common  Walnut.  At  eight  or  ten  years  of 
age  J.  nigra  begins  to  bear,  and  age  increases  its 
feitility.  No  tree  will  grow  under  its  shade,  and 
even  Grass  is  injured  by  it.  In  forty  years  it  will 
attain  the  height  of  from  50  feet  to  60  feet. 

The  heart- wood  remains  sound  for  a  long  period 
when  exposed  to  heat  and  moisture,  but  the  sap- 
wood  speedily  decays.  When  properly  seasoned 
the  wood  is  strong,  tough,  and  not  liable  to  warp 
or  split.    It  is  never  attacked  by  worms,  and  has 


species,  it  is  heavier,  much  stronger,  susceptible 
of  a  finer  polish,  and  not  so  liable  to  be  injured  by 
worms. 

In  Europe  and  in  America  the  tree  isuniversally 
raised  from  the  nut,  which,  after  being  imported, 
ought  to  be  sown  immediately,  as  it  seldom 
retains  its  vital  power  more  than  six  months  after 
it  has  ripened.  Nuts  of  Juglans  regia  and  J. 
nigra  have  been  planted  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  soil,  and  the  latter  have  been  observed 
to  grow  more  vigorously  and  to  attain  a  given 
height  in  a  shorter  time  than  the  former.  Michaux 
suggests  that,  by  grafting  the  European  on  the 
American  Walnut,  at  the  height  of  8  feet  or 
10  feet,  their  respective  advantages  in  quality  of 
wood  and  fruit  might  be  united.  In  Europe,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  the  Black  Walnut  is 
almost  universally  raised  from  the  nut ;  and,  if 
the  nut  is  planted  where  the  tree  is  finally  to 
remain,  it  will  grow  up  with  greater  vigour,  and 
not  be  retarded  by  that  check  which  is  always 
given  to  tap-rooted  trees  by  transplanting.  Nuts 
are  best  imported  from  America  packed  in  moist 
loam  or  in  moist  Moss,  and  if  they  should  ger- 
minate before  their  arrival,  they  will  suffer  little 
injury  if  planted  immediately.  It  is  always  found 
naturally  in  good  deep  soil  in  forests  accom- 
panied by  the  Locust  tree,  Gleditschia,  Sugar 
Maple,  red  Elm,  Hickory,  Nettle  tree,  and 
others. 

In  Europe,'Michaux thinks  thatthistreemight  be 
employed  along  high  roads  to  succeed  the  Elm, 
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for  experie  nee  has  proved,  he  observes,  that  to  en- 
sure sucoe  ss  in  the  continued  cultivation  of  either 
ligaeous  o  r  herbaceous  plants  in  the  same  soil, 
spsciei  of  diilerent  Natural  Orders  must  be  made 
to  succeed   one  another. 


Oso-berry   tree  (Xuttallia  cerasiformis). — 
This  pretty  and  interesting  shrub  is  in  flower  ta 
the   present    time,    being   thickly  studded   with 
drooping   racemes   of   small   white    flowers,  very 
much  like  those  of  the  Flowering  Currant  (Ribes 
sanguineum) :  the  blossoms  are  accompanied  by 
the  tender,   green  unfolding  leaves,  which  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  bush.    A  fairly  cool  and  moist 
soil  seems  to   meet  its  requirements. 
The  propagation  of  this  shrub  is  easy 
enough,  as  suckers  are  pushed  up  in 
quantities  around  the  main   stem   so 
much  as  to  form  a  thick  mass  when 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  so  that  in 
such  a   case  all  that  is  necessary  is, 
during  the   winter,    to    detach  care- 
fully as  many  rooted  suckers  as  are  .=^ 
required.     The  Oso-berry  tree,  as  this 
shrub  is  called  in  California,  its  native  ■ — 
country,  is  quite  hardy   in  all  parts 
of  this  conntrv. — W. 

Plantlng'Hollies.— The  Holly  is 
most  sensitive  to  injury, unless  planted 
or  transplanted  at  the  right  season — 
and  that  is  either  in  April  and  May, 
or  in  August  and  September.  Planted 
any  time  during  the  summer,  it  often 
succeeds,  but  winter  planting  as  often 
kills  it.  May  is  the  best  time  in  the 
whole  year  for  putting  out  plants 
that  have  no  soil  to  their  roots.  Few 
will  fail  if  they  are  got  out  of  the 
ground  with  reasonable  care,  and  are 
not  left  too  long  exposed  to  the  air. 
— W. 

Catkins.— There  has  lately  been 
a  deceptive  greenness  diffused  over 
the  hedges  in  consequence  of  the  num- 
bers of  Hazel  catkins  which,  in  this 
part  of  Surrey,  they  contain.  We 
fancied  weeks  ago  that  spring  was 
come  or  very  near,  but  were  deceived. 
Hazel  catkins  are  very  numerous  this 
season,  hanging  all  over  the  bushes ; 
they  are  of  a  light  yellow-green,  and, 
if  examined  closely,  each  "lamb's 
tail,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  will 
be  found  to  be  full  of  little  bunches 
of  yellow  stamens,  each  bunch  being 
protected  by  a  green  umbrella,  as  it 
were,  from  the  wind  and  wet  of  Feb- 
ruary and  March.  Close  beneath  the 
hanging  catkin  grows  the  wonderful 
little  nut-blossom.  How  small  it  is,  yet 
how  brilliant  the  crimson  of  the  fertile 
flower  on  which  the  pollen  of  the  sta- 
mens will  drop  and  the  Hazel  nut  will 
grow  !  The  catkins  of  the  Willow, 
which  we  call  Palm,  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  catkin  family.  The  sta- 
mens stand  upright,  and  are  of  a  bril- 
liant golden  colour;  the  fertile  catkin  grows  on  a 
separate  bush,  and  is  less  pretty  and  interesting 
to  look  at  than  the  other. — M.  A. 


Forsythla  vlridiSBima. — The  pale  golden 
blossoms  of  this  shrub  when  associated  with  dark- 
leaved  Evergreens,  produce  a  pretty  effect  at  this 
season.  The  rambling  growing  F.  suspensa  or 
Fortunei  (for  I  fail  to  see  any  diiference  between 
them),  plants  so  named,  is  usually  trained  to  a 
wall,  which  it  will  quickly  furnish  with  gracefully 
disposed  drapery,  but  other  ideas  might  be  carried 
out  in  planting  ;  for  instance,  I  have  seen  a  speci- 
men of  it  planted  in  the  open  ground  and  secured 
to  an  upright  stake  till  it  reached  a  height  of  12 


but  are  usually  naked  for  a  considerable  space, 
the  principal  portion  of  tbe  foliage  being  gathered 
towards  the  ends  of  the  branches.  This  variety 
often  turns  a  brownish  tint  daring  the  winter. 
Another  variety  (variegata)  has  branches  of  a 
creamy  white  colour  intermixed  with  those  of  the 
ordinary  tint.  These  are  the  principal  distinct 
varieties,  though  other  names  are  often  found  in 
catalogues. — W.  T. 

Camellias     out-of-doors  —  The    largest 
Camellias  grown  as  standards  that  I  have  seen  in 


Daphne  Mezereum.— This  is  flowering  won 
derfuUy  well  with  us  this  season.     Certainly  the 


feet,  when  the  plant  was  allowed  to  grow  at  will,  |  the  open  air  in  England  are  at  Powderham  Castle, 
and  the  long  flexible  branches  were  hanging  on  all  '  in  South  Devon.  Some  of  the  bushes  are  150  years 
sides  in  graceful  profusion.  From  the  progress  old,  and  the  main  branches  are  so  thickened  that 
with  which  a  specimen  here  is  making  its  way  in  I  large  sections  exhibiting  the  character  of  the  wood 

were  sent  to  the  late  forestry  exhibi- 
tion in  Edinburgh.  Powderham  is 
also  noted  for  its  fine  specimens  of 
Eucalypti.  One  of  cocCifera,  already 
noted  once  or  twice  in  The  Garden, 
is  over  CO  feet  high.  If  anyone  wishes 
to  know  the  capabilities  of  Camellias 
for  improving  a  lawn,  let  him  by  no 
means  omit  seeing  the  tine  trees  at 
Powderham  when  in  bloom.  In  Corn- 
wall, too,  many  of  the  villa  gardens 
have  Camellia  bushes  on  the  lawns. — 
M.  C. 

Variegated  Oval-leaved 
Privet.  —  This  variegated  Privet  is 
one  of  the  brightest  of  golden-leaved 
shrubs,  the  greater  part  of  the  leaf 
being  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour 
with  just  a  narrow  edge  of  red.  The 
colour  remains  good  throughout  the 
year,  for  it  is  evergreen  in  character, 
except  in  very  cold  and  exposed 
positions,  when  some  of  the  foliage  is 
shed  during  the  winter,  but  even  then 
the  remainder  is  still  bright  and 
cheerful.  I  recently  saw  a  bed  or  mass 
of  this  Privet  near  one  of  the  Golden 
Euonymus,  and  the  Privet  was  by  no 
means  second  best  in  point  of  colour. 
It  is  quite  hardy  and  can  be  readily 
propagated  by  cuttings  taken  during 
the  early  autumn  and  inserted  in  a 
sheltered  border. — A. 

Osmanthus  myrtlfolius.  — 
This  is  a  pretty  little  evergreen  shrub 
differing  from  the  other  Osmanthuses 
in  having  smaller  leave?,  like  those 
of  the  Myrtle.  They  are  also  devoid 
of  spines  except  just  at  the  tips.  It 
forms  a  much  branched  small  evergreen 
shrub  with  dense  foliage  of  a  deep 
green  colour,  and  assumes  the  cha- 
racter of  a  globular-shaped  bush  when 
allowed  to  grow  naturally.  It  is  quite 
hardy  and  will  strike  easily  from  cut- 
tings of  the  half  ripened  wood. — W. 

Erica  codonodes. — I  look  upon 

this  Heath  merely  as  a  form  of  the  Tree 

Heath  (Erica  arborea),  which, as seenin 

some  of  the  sheltered  spots  along  the 

south  and  west  of  England, it  isabeauti- 

ful  object,  but  where  the  weather  is  at 

all  severe  it  is  very  liable  to  be  injured 

an  old  Hawthorn,  it  bids  ere  long  to  be  quite  a  i  during  winter.  E.  codonodes,  on  the  other  hand,  is 

prominent  feature. — W.  T.  I  hardier  in  constitution,  and  the  flowers  are  rather 

The  Savin  and  varieties.— Somehow   or  i  largerthanthoseof  arborea.  Theblossomsresemble 

other   the    Savin    (Juniperas    Sabina)is    rarely  {  tiny  white  bells,  and  are  borne  in  such  pumber.s. 


BI.ick  Walnut  (.Tuglans  nigra)  in  the  I  uiled  States. 


planted,  though  it  is  among  the  mcst  beautiful  ,  that  every  slender  shoot  is  thickly  wreathed  with 
flowers'  are  set  more  thickly  on  the  branches'  and  of  low-growing  conifers,  and  so  hardy  that  the  ■  them.  Where  it  thrives  well  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  flowering  portion  of  them  longer  than  usual  1  severe  frosts  we  have  had  make  no  impression  on  one  of  the  best  of  early  flowering  shrubs.  Another 
Except  Rhododendron  Nobleanum,  this  Daphne  is  1  it.  Recently  I  saw  it  in  an  old  churchyard,  planted  ,  large  growing  Heath  now  in  bloom  is  E.  mediter- 
the  most  effective  hardy  eirly  flowering  shrub.  I  on  the  graves,  and  I  thought  it  beautiful  and  ap-  \  ranea,  in  which  the  blossoms  are  reddish  in 
Here  in  the  west  it  began  to  unfold  its  blossoms  ,  propriate,  probably  owing  to  being  elevated  above  :  colour,  and,  though  small,  they  are  borne  in  great 
early  in  February,  and  is  now,  at  the  end  of  the  the  surrounding  soil,  and  that  rather  light  in  cha- 
fir.st  week  in  March,  just  at  its  best.  It  promises  !  racter.  They  were  lower  in  stature  than  usual, 
to  be  well  out  in  flower  for  fully  six  weeks,  and    but  still  in  perfect  health.     Isolated  specimens  of 

Savin  are  very  handsome,  but  it  looks  best  planted 

on  sloping  banks  and  such-like  spots.     There  are 

a  few  well  marked  varieties,  the  principal  being 

tamariscifolia,  in  which  the  branches  are    more 

plume  like,  the  leaves  of  a  deeper  green,  and  the 

plant  somewhat  more  upright  in  growth,  while  in 


although  common  it  deserves  a  place  in  every 
garden.— J.  C.  C. 


The  Cherry  Plum  (Prunus  Myiobalana)  — With  the 
exception  o!  the  .Sloe  (P.  spinosa)  the  Cherry  Plum  is  the 
first  to  expind  its  blossoms  among  the  many  kinds  of 
Plums  and  Cherries.  When  allowed  to  assume  its  natural 
character  of  a  low,  much-branched  tree,  it  is  highly  orna- 
mental at  this  season,  if  the  blossoms  are  not  cut  ott  bv 
trosts.- W.  T.  ' 


profusion. — W.  T. 

Chlmonanthus  fragrana,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  Calycanthus  priecox,  is,  as 
"  R.  D."  says,  one  of  the  sweetest  of  early 
flowering  shrubs.  On  the  south  front  of  the  man- 
sion here  there  is  a  plant  of  it  covering  a  space  of 
about  60  square  feet  which  recently  has  been 
covered  with  its  fragrant  yellow  and  purple  blos- 
soms, borne  in  wreaths  on   the  underside  of  the 


prostrata  the  branches  are  quite  procumbent,  and    previous  year's  growth,  and  on  dry  days  its  per- 
will  spread  along  the  ground  for  some  distance,  '  fume  is  delicious.    Although  this  shrub  will  flower 
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more  freely  on  a  wall,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
wood  being  better  ripened,  it  is  sometimes  planted 
in  sheltered  localities  as  a  lawn  shrub,  a  large 
specimen  at  Longford  Castle  being  a  notable 
example.  Against  a  wall  the  growth  will  be 
slower,  bnt  it  will  amply  repay  with  a  larger  pro- 
fusion of  its  welcome  blossoms.  The  Carolina 
Allspice  (Calycanthus  floridus)  is  an  allied  species, 
which,  in  company  with  others  of  the  same 
family,  is,  on  account  of  its  curious  and  aro- 
matic scented  flowers  and  wood,  well  deserving  a 
place  in  a  select  shrubbery. — M.  C.  Maes. 


Societies. 


EOYAL  HOETICULTDEAL. 
Makch  24. 
The  show  on  this  occasion  consisted  chiefly  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Cyclamens,  Daffodils,  and 
Amaryllises,  and,  being  sent  in  large  numbers  by 
various  nurserymen,  they  gave  the  conservatory 
in  which  they  were  displaj  ed  a  gay  appearance 
There  were,  however,  comparatively  few  new  and 
interesting  plants  and  none  out  of  the  ordinary 
run. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing;— 

Azalea  Illuminator. — This  variety  pleased 
us  much ;  it  is  in  the  way  of  the  well-known 
amoena,  but  the  flowers  are  larger,  more  nume- 
rous, and  of  a  brighter  hue.  Mr.  Bull  showed  a 
beautiful  bush  of  it,  the  long  twigs  wreathed  with 
bloom  being  allowed  full  freedom,  i.e.,  they 
were  not  clipped  or  contorted  into  a  symmetrical 
head.     It  will  doubtless  become  popular. 

Amaryllis  Paragon. — A  grand  flower,  one  of 
the  finest  of  all  Messrs.  Veitch's  yearlings.  The 
bloom  is  large,  perfect  in  form,  and  brilliant  scar- 
let, with  a  star-like  centre,  not,  however,  so  white 
as  could  be  wished. 

Chionodoxa  saedbnsis. — A  real  gem  among 
spring  bulbs  ;  some  think  it  even  more  beautiful 
than  its  relative,  the  popular  Luciliaj.  It  has  small 
flowers,  and  instead  of  having  a  palish  centre  they 
are  wholly  of  a  rich  deep  blue  like  Scilla  sibi- 
rica  with  just  a  white  spot — the  cone  of  white 
stamens.  Messrs.  Barr,  of  Covent  Garden,  deserve 
credit  for  introducing  us  to  this  spring  beauty. 

Odontoglossitm  Wilckeanum  albens- — One 
of  the  so-called  hybrid  varieties  which  are  so 
similar  to  each  other,  that  it  requires  the  eye  of  an 
expert  to  detect  their  differences.  The  present 
plant  seems  to  be  a  trifle  paler  than  that  called 
pallens.  It  is  handsome  in  its  way.  Mr.  Measures, 
of  Sydenham,  showed  it. 

Ehododendeon  Teysmanni. — This  appears  to 
be  an  introduced  species,  though  at  first  sight  one 
would  take  it  for  a  beautiful  Javanese  hybrid.  It 
has  canary-yellow  flowers,  not  so  big  as  those  of 
the  hybrids,  but  good  in  form  and  no  doubt  will 
be  as  fine  in  truss.  It  may  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
new  departure  among  greenhouse  Khododendrons. 
It  came  from  Messrs.  Veitch. 

EosE  General  Gordon. — This  and  the  follow- 
ing are  the  latest  productions  of  Mr.  Bennett,  the 
Rose  hybridist,  of  Shepperton.  This  one  may 
be  best  compared  with  Niphetos,  as  it  is  of  the 
sime  form,  particularly  in  bud,  and  there  is  the 
same  suggestion  of  bluish  pink  in  the  centre.  As 
a  pot  Rose  in  early  spring  it  will  be  difficult  to 
beat. 

EosE  Primrose  Dame. — A  Tea-scented  variety, 
which  puts  one  in  mind  of  Mad.  Hippolyte  Jamain. 
The  colour  of  the  finely-shaped  flowers  is  a  soft 
sulphur-yellow,  with  a  pinkish  centre.  It  is  par- 
ticularly beautiful  in  bud  and  half  opened,  and  its 
scent  is  delicious.  The  plants  shown  by  Mr. 
Bennett  carried  a  number  of  blooms,  showing 
their  productiveness. 

Calanthb  Sandeeiana.— a  new  species  dis- 
tinct from  the  rest,  but  nearest  the  new  Regnieri 
and  others  of  that  stamp.  It  resembles  Turneri 
in  growth,  its  bulbs  being  similar,  and  the  tall 
spike  carries  a  number  of  flowers  in  a  loose  way. 
Their  colour  is  a  claret-red,  deepening  towards  the 
centre.     Mr.  B.  8.  Williams  showed  ic. 


Primula  Wulfeniana. — One  of  the  exquisite 
little  alpine  Primroses  which  Mr.  George  Paul,  of 
Cheshunt,  is  doing  his  best  to  bring  into  popu- 
larity. It  is  a  tiny  plant  with  proportionate  sized 
leaves,  but  the  flowers  are  as  big  as  Periwinkles, 
and  like  them,  too,  in  shape.  The  colour  is  a 
mixture  of  magenta  and  lilac-purple,  very  pleas- 
ing and  bright. 

Camellia  Commendatoee  Betti. — A  cum- 
brous name  for  a  really  fine  double  Camellia  as 
large  probably  as  any  yet  raised.  The  flower  is 
beautifully  imbricated,  perfectly  circular,  and  of  a 
soft  carmine-pink  colour.  A  small  plant  shown 
by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  bore  half  a  dozen  blooms 
— the  little  bush  seemed  indeed  to  be  all  flowers. 

Amaeyllis  The  Queen. — The  chief  beauty  of 
this  sort  is  the  colour,  which  is  white,  streaked, 
netted,  and  splashed  with  crimson.  Other  sorts 
are  far  before  it  in  form.  It  came  from  Messrs. 
Veitch. 

Amaeyllis  Niobe. — Flower  large  and  finely 
formed,  the  sepals  being  broad  and  overlapiping, 
and  each  of  a  vivid  scarlet,  with  a  centre  stripe  of 
white  and  a  pale  centre.  Also  from  Messrs. 
Veitch. 

Among  the  crowd  of  other  things  shown  we 
singled  out  the  following  as  the  most  note- 
worthy :  Two  of  the  most  interesting  plants  in  the 
show  were  undoubtedly  Andromeda  japonica  and 
a  Laurustinus  named  lucida.  The  Andromeda 
was  the  admiration  of  everyone,  as  each  of  the 
bushes  shown  of  it  was  literally  hung  with  droop- 
ing clusters  of  wax-like  bells,  and  these  midst  the 
shining  evergreen  foliage  had  a  pretty  eifect.  It 
is  an  invaluable  hardy  shrub,  which,  though  un- 
common at  present,  must  undoubtedly  become 
popular.  A  group  of  it  was  well  shown  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  and  another  by  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer. 
The  Laurustinus  was  by  far  the  finest  we  had  seen, 
the  flower-heads  being  twice  or  thrice  the  ordi- 
nary size  and  pure  white.  The  foliage,  too,  is 
handsome,  being  larger  than  that  of  the  common 
kind,  more  leathery  and  glossy,  and  of  a  deeper 
green.  It  is  also  a  most  valuable  shrub,  and  if 
not  new  it  is  singular  that  it  is  so  little  known. 
Two  fine  bushes  of  it  full  of  bloom  came  from 
Messrs.  Cutbush,  of  Highgate.  A  boxful  of  wreaths 
of  Clematis  indivisa  from  Mr.  Walker,  of  Thame, 
was  quite  a  revelation  to  many  visitors  who  had 
not  previously  met  with  this  lovely  New  Zealand 
twiner.  No  cool  greenhouse  should  be  without  it. 
The  miniature  fairy  Eoses  which  Mr.  George  Paul 
showed  attracted  the  attention  of  all,  the  profusion 
of  the  tiny  rosettes,  some  white,  otliers  delicate 
pink,  and  one  quite  a  crimson,  rendering  them 
distinct  from  other  Eoses.  Two  of  the  best  are 
Mignonette  and  Perle  d'Or.  Orchids  were  singu- 
larly few  in  number.  The  finest  specimen  shown 
was  a  Trichopilia suavis  from  Dr.  Soper's  garden, 
Clapham  Eoad ;  this  was  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  best  that  had  ever  been  shown.  The  plant, 
though  not  very  I'rge,  bore  no  fewer  than  thirteen 
spikes  of  its  most  exquisite  flowers,  so  delicate  in 
colour  and  !so  delicious  in  perfume.  A  cultural 
commendation  was  deservedly  accorded  to  Dr. 
Soper  for  this  plant.  Some  marvellously  fine 
forms  of  Cattleya  Trian^  came  from  Messrs.  Thom- 
son, of  Clovenfords,  Galashiels ;  both  were  re- 
markable for  size,  and  one  was,  indeed,  quite  a 
rival  to  the  famous  Leeana  variety.  An  early 
Mendeli,  good  in  form  and  colour,  also  came  from 
Clovenfords.  Mr.  Bull  showed  a  good  form  of 
Dendrobium  nobile  named  insigne  ;  it  is  of  high 
colour  and  has  large  flowers.  A  few  Odontoglos- 
sums  bearing  some  queer  kind  of  names,  such  as 
Euosme,  metra,  pasicharis,  came  from  Mr. 
Measures,  but  none  of  them  seemed  remarkable. 

Hardy  flowers,  particularly  alpines,  were 
prominent,  Messrs.  Paul  showing  the  bulk  of 
them.  Among  their  Saxifrages  were  the  rare  S. 
retusa,  oppositifolia  minor,  aretioides  primulina, 
sancta,  and  the  Primulas  included  such  rarities  as 
Venzoi,  tirolensis,  biflora,  and  others,  besides  such 
gems  as  rosea,  minima,  and  others.  There  were 
also  Soldanella  minima,  Androsace  Laggeri,  and 
two  forms  of  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  the  typical  and 
the  patens  variety,  the  latter  by  far  the  finest  in 
form,  larger  and  brighter.     Mr.  E.  Dean  showed 


some  interesting  alpine  Primulas,  as  well  as  some 
of  his  noted  coloured  Primroses.  The  name,  P. 
pedemontana  stood  for  three  distinct  plants ; 
which  one  it  correctly  fitted  was  not  clear.  Each 
was  pretty  and  distinct  in  itself.  Mr.  Ware 
showed  the  new  Megasea  Milesi,  which,  though 
absolutely  different  from  all  others  in  cultivation, 
does  not  promise  well  as  a  garden  plant.  It  may, 
however,  improve. 

Narcissi  gave  a  yellow  glow  to  the  consevatory. 
They  were  everywhere  in  large  masses,  being 
shown  by  various  well-known  nurserymen,  and 
Mr.  Hartland  even  sent  a  collection  all  the  way 
from  Cork.  Some  of  his  sorts,  such  as  double 
cernuus  and  starry  princeps  (Northern  Star),  were 
noteworthy,  but  his  Eip  Van  Winkle  is  still  as 
unlovely  as  ever,  though  it  may  possess  a  charm 
for  the  students  of  Daffodil  doubling.  Mr.  Scrase- 
Dickins  sent  from  Coolhurst  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  Tazetta  forms,  and  in  Mr.  Ware's  group 
we  found  the  rare  N.  pachj-bulbos,  an  Algerian 
species  with  big  bulbs  and  the  tiniest  of  flowers, 
pure  white  like  minature  Paper-whites.  Mr. 
Ware's  group  contained  a  host  of  interesting 
Daffodils,  as  did  also  that  of  Mr.  Barr,  who  showed 
in  a  row  the  tiniest  of  all  Daffodils  (minimus), 
then  the  next  largest,  minor  and  nanus,  and  so  on 
up  to  the  large  maximus,  and  other  giants  among 
trumpet  Narcissi.  A  great  feature  of  Mr.  Barr's 
group  was  a  large  collection  of  Narcissi  from 
Tresco  Abbey,  in  the  Scilly  Islands,  where  Nar- 
cissi seem  to  be  in  the  height  of  their  season 
judging  by  the  present  collection. 

Awards.— Silver-gilt  Banksian  medals  were 
taken  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for  large  and  finely 
grown  groups  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Cyclamens, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Primulas,  Amaryllises,  and 
other  spring  flowers;  by  Messrs.  Veitch  for  very 
fine  collections  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  seed- 
ling Amaryllises,  Narcissus,  &c. ;  by  Messrs.  Cut- 
bush  for  groups  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips ;  by 
Mr.  Clark,  Twickenham,  for  a  magnificent  display 
of  Cyclamens  of  various  sorts ;  and  by  Mr.  Bull 
for  a  large  miscellaneous  collection  of  flowering 
and  fine-foliaged  plants.  A  silver  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Barr  for  an  exten- 
sive array  of  Daffodils  of  all  descriptions  now  in 
flower,  Anemones,  and  a  host  of  other  interesting 
spring  flowers.  Bronze  Banksian  medals  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Ware  for  a  group  containing  early 
Narcissi,  Lachenalia.=,  Scillas,  &c. ;  by  Messrs.  Paul, 
Cheshunt,  for  a  pretty  group  of  miniature  Eoses 
of  the  Polyantha  type,  together  with  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  alpine  plants,  including  numer- 
ous kinds  of  Primulas,  Saxifrages,  and  others  ;  by 
Messrs.  Collins  &  Gabriel,  Waterloo  Koad,  for  a 
lasge  collection  of  Narcissi  and  a  particularly  fine 
group  of  Crown  Anemones  and  f  nlgens  ;  and  by 
Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  for  a  large  and  beautiful 
group  of  Primroses  in  all  colours. 

Fruit. — There  were  only  a  few  Apples  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee.  Mr.  S.  Ford  showed  a 
fine  dish  of  Mincing  Pippin,  a  cooking  sort — 
some  baked  fruits  on  the  table  showing  its  excel- 
lence in  this  respect.  Pecks's  Pleasant  Aople  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Eoss,  of  Welford  Park,  and  Dr.  Bull, 
of  Hereford,  sent  a  good  dish  of  Herefordshire 
Beaufin. 

The  following  were  the  chief  subjects  of  disc-us 
sion  by  the  scientific  committee  :  — 

Cijpripcdium,  semi-douhh-.—'Dr.  M.  T.  Masters 
exhibited  a  very  curious  blossom  of  C.  Hookeras, 
a  double  Lapageria  rosea  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Bow- 
ring,  of  Forest  Farm,  Windsor,  and  specimens  of 
Arum  italicum,  gathered  at  Folkestone,  the 
foliage  being  much  larger  than  that  of  A.  macu- 
latum,  and  also  earlier. 

Mr.  Wilson  exhibited  some  trusses  of  Indian 
Primulas  which  had  withstood  severe  rain,  snow, 
and  a  temperature  of  24°  without  injury. 

Mr.  McLachlan  mentioned  that  bulbs  of  Iris 
reticulata  received  from  Professor  M.  Foster  and 
others  were  often  attacked  by  millipedes  after 
a  year  or  two  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  Plowright  sent  Daffodil  bulbs  received  from 
Dr.  M.  Foster  attacked  by  some  species  of  Pleos- 
por;e  (Sphajria)  with  sketch  of  fungus;  also  Sweet 
William  leaves  attacked  by  Puccinia  Dianthi,  one 
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of  the  Leptopuccinias,  the  spores  of  which  ger- 
minate as  soon  as  they  are  ripe.  Lite  P.  malva- 
cearnm,  the  mycelium  is  confined  to  limited  circu- 
lar areas,  where  after  a  time  it  kills  the  tissues 
of  the  leaf — in  some  cases  quite  through,  so  as  to 
cut  out  or  punch  out  a  circular  hole.  From  the 
same  source  came  branches  of  Willow  attacked  by 
the  Cabbage  gall,  the  tufts  of  leaves  still  adher- 
ing to  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  a  branch  of 
Juniper,  exhibiting  the  fungus,  Podisoma  SabinJE, 
just  commencing  to  appear. 

A  so-called  hybrid  Begonia  between  socotrina  and 
fubpeltata  was  sent  by  MM.  Thibautand  Keteleer. 
It  has  rosy  pink  blossoms  and  cordate,  not  peltate, 
leaves.  The  question  was  raised  whether  it  was 
a  hybrid,  as  it  appeared  to  show  no  trace  of  B. 
tocotrina,  while  the  figure  of  B.  subpeltata  was 
hirsute  and  not  smooth,  as  was  the  specimen  sent. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC. 


March  25. 
There  was  the  usual  bright  gathering  of  spring 
flowers  at  Regent's  Park  on  Wednesday,  but,  com- 
ing as  it  did  the  day  after  the  show  at  South 
Kensington,  there  was  a  conspicuous  sameness  in 
'he  two  shows.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  of  the 
Kensington  groups  had  been  transmitted  bodily 
from  one  place  to  the  other  ;  about  the  only  things 
diilerent  were  the  competing  exhibits,  but  these 
were  almost  the  same  as  in  former  years.  The 
great  feature  of  the  show  was  the  Cyclamens,  all 
the  most  noted  growers  of  this  beautiful  flower 
about  London  being  represented  either  in  the 
competing  classes  or  otherwise.  Nothing  in  the 
way  of  Cyclamens  could  have  been  finer  than  the 
dozen  plants  which  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  of  Ealing 
Dean,  showed  in  the  nurserymen's  class,  or  the 
equally  fine  group  from  Mr.  Little,  of  Hillingdon. 
Each  plant  in  these  groups  was  a  marvel  of  skilful 
cultivation,  a  triumph  indeed  of  the  difficult  art  of 
Cyclamen  culturein  which  .so  few  excel  inthisorany 
other  country.  The  diversity  and  richness  of  colour 
which  both  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Little  have  infused 
into  their  Cyclamens  is  astonishing  compared  with 
what  Cyclamens  were  in  point  of  colour  a  few 
years  back.  No  part  of  the  show  was  enjoyed  by 
visitors  so  much  as  the  glorious  banks  of  Cycla- 
mens, and  to  those  who  had  not  previously  seen 
west  of  London  Cyclamens  their  effect  must  have 
been  surprising.  The  forced  pot  Roses  from  the 
Cheshnnt  roseries  of  Messrs.  Paul  won  many  ad- 
mirers. They  were  not  large,  but  the  number  of 
kinds  was  great,  and  eajh  plant  was  charmingly 
flowered.  There  were  a  good  many  old  favourites 
among  them,  such  as  Duke  of  Teck,  Mdme.  de 
St.  Joseph,  Dr.  Andry,  Jean  Ducher,  and  others, 
besides  some  new  and  little-known  kinds,  such  as 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  a  charming  sulphur-tinted  Tea 
Rose,  and  President  Senala,  a  dark  crimson  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  which  stood  out  conspicuous  from  the 
rest.  The  little  Burgundy  and  Paquerette  Roses 
charmed  everyone,  both  being  so  different  from 
the  ordinary  run  of  Roses.  The  first  is  the  old 
Rosa  provincialis,  one  sort  having  crimson-pink 
rosetted  blooms,  the  other  a  white  and  crimson 
centre.  The  polyantha  varieties,  particularly  those 
named  Mignonette  (pink)  and  Anna  Maria  de 
Montravel  (white),  are  most  useful  for  cutting, 
their  tiny  blooms  being  borne  in  wide-spreading, 
many-flowered  clusters. 

Amaryllises  from  amateurs  showed  a  decided 
advance  upon  any  that  have  previously  been  shown 
here,  and  we  think  that  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Great 
Gearies,  Ilford,  has  achieved  wonderful  success  in 
this  line,  inasmuchas  he  showed  a  group  of  twelve 
plants  in  flower  all  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
August  of  1882.  All  the  seed  was  from  one  kind. 
Empress  of  India,  and  the  progeny  from  this  superb 
variety  even  eclipses  the  parent  both  in  form  and 
colour.  A  few  of  these  seedlings  have  been  named  ; 
one  called  Great  Gearies,  the  name  of  the  garden 
at  Ilford  where  it  was  raised,  we  thought  was  one 
of  the  finest  seedlings  we  had  seen  this  year.  The 
formisexquisite  and  thecolourquiteadazzling  scar- 
let. Another  named  Helen  Lodge  was  equally  as 
fine  in  many  respects,  though  it  lacked  the  bril- 
liancy of  colour.     It  seems  as  if  amateurs  are 


really  beginning  to  understand  Amaryllis  culture, 
for  even  those  who  have  hitherto  shown  inferior 
collections  had  some  creditable  plants.  The  Chelsea 
Amaryllises  being  so  fine  make  inferior  starry 
flowers  quite  intolerable  nowadays,  but  the  ama- 
teurs' plants  on  this  occasion  could  well  com- 
pare with  the  collections  from  Messrs.  Veitch, 
who  showed  a  group  of  their  finest  seedlings.  The 
prizes  offered  by  an  amateur  for  seedling  Ama- 
ryllises were  competed  for  at  this  show,  the  first 
prize  for  six  plants  being  taken  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
the  second  collection  being  from  Mr.  Butler,  who 
has  made  good  progress  since  last  year.  Mr. 
Douglas  took  all  the  prizes  for  the  dark  and  light 
seedlings,  the  kinds  being  those  named.  Dutch 
bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Polyanthus, 
Narcissi,  and  Croci,  kc,  were  on  the  whole  as  fine 
as  usual,  though  the  Hyacinths  scarcely  appeared 
so  fine  in  spike ;  the  two  collections  of  twelve  in 
the  amateurs'  class  were  so  equal  in  quality,  that 
the  judges  must  have  had  a  diflicnlty  in  deciding 
which  was  the  better  of  the  two.  The  large  groups 
of  bulbs  from  the  various  nurserymen  constituted 
the  greater  portion  of  the  show,  and  besides  these 
there  were  extensive  displays  of  cut  Daffodil?, 
Anemones  from  the  sunny  Riviera,  all  adding  to 
the  brightness  of  the  show.  The  Lilies  of  the  Val- 
ley were  remarkably  fine,  and,  singularly  enough, 
the  finest  half-a-dozen  plants  came  all  the  way 
from  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Everyone  admired  these 
superb  plants,  the  spikes  being  wreathed  with 
flowers  twice  the  ordinary  size.  Jlr.  Watson,  the 
exhibitor,  not  only  deserves  great  credit  for  his 
skill,  but  also  for  his  courage  in  coming  so  far. 
He  also  showed  admirable  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and 
Narcissi,  but  in  these  he  was  outdistanced  by  home 
exhibitors. 

New  plants  were  as  plentiful  as  ever,  no  fewer 
than  eighty  being  submitted  to  the  judges  for  cer- 
tificates. These,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  not  all 
of  equal  merit,  some  being  really  old,  and  never 
ought  to  have  been  shown  as  new  plants.  Botanical 
certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Bull  for  Lycaste 
Skinneri  alba,  Haemanthns  Kalbreyeri  maximus, 
Dendrobinm  nobile  insigne,  D.  Ainsworthi,  Ben- 
tinckia  condapanna,  Masdevallia  Wagneri,  Sarra- 
cenia  Atkinsoni,  Oreodoxaplnmosa,  Odontoglossum 
Rossi  concinnum,  Selaginella  amcena,  and  Lomaria 
heterophylla :  to  Messrs.  Veitch  for  Rhododendron 
Teysmanni ;  to  Mr.  Little  for  Dendrobium  crassi- 
node  album  and  Lycaste  Skinneri  magoiflca;  to 
Messrs.  Paul  (Cheshunt)  for  Anemone  Pulsatilla 
patens  and  Primula  Wnlfeniana ;  to  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  for  Calanthe  Sanderiana  and  Dendro- 
bium nobile  nobilins  ;  to  Messrs. ,Barr  for  Chiono- 
doxa  sardensis. 

Floeiccltural  certificates  were  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Thibaut  &  Keteleer  (Sceaux)  for  Be- 
gonia Gloire  de  Sceaux  ;  to  Mr.  Douglas  for  Ama- 
ryllis Helen  Lodge  and  A.  Great  Gearies;  to 
Messrs.  Veitch  for  Amaryllis  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Perfec- 
tion, and  Basilisk  ;  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for  Ca- 
mellia Commendatore  Betti ;  to  Jlr.  James  for 
Cinerarias  Mrs.  A.  Sutton,  Viceroy,  Paragon,  Mary 
Anderson,  General  Gordon,  and  Rob  Roy;  to  Mr. 
Little  for  Azalea  Mad.  J.  N.  Verschaffelt  and 
Primula  The  Queen. 

A  list  of  awards  is  given  in  our  advertising 
columns. 


GREAT  QUINQUENNIAL  EXHIBITION  OF 
BULBOUS  PLANTS  AT  HAARLEM. 
Tins  great  show  of  the  beautiful  flowers  and 
plants,  for  which  this  city  and  neighbourhood  are  so 
famous,  was  opened  on  Friday  last,  the  20th  inst., 
in  the  fine  hall  of  the  Haarlem  Assembly  Rooms 
by  the  president  of  the  society,  Herr  Krelage,  and 
the'city  burgomaster,  who  presented  to  the  former, 
in  the  name  of  a  large  number  of  subscribers,  a 
handsome  silver  statuette  of  Flora  bearing  wreaths 
in  her  hands  in  commemoration  of  the  completion 
of  the  2.5th  year  of  his  presidency.  The  plants  ex- 
hibited completely  filled  the  large  hall  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  also  two  smaller  rooms  and  a  couple  of 
corridors'upstairs.  The  Hyacinths  of  course  formed 
the  great  feature  of  the  show,  being  arranged  to 
tlie  number  of  over  4000  in  a  wavy  line  five  deep 
round  three  sides  of  the  great  hall ;  the  fourth 


side  was  occupied  by  three  splendid  groups  of 
Amaryllis  (Hippeastrum)  in  full  and  beautiful 
bloom,  which  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Schertzer 
and  Messrs.  Van  Eden,  of  Haarlem.  Tulips  were 
also  exhibited  in  large  quantities,  but  being  all 
grown  in  pots  and  forced  in  order  to  get  them  into 
flower  in  time  for  the  show,  they  did  not  appear  at 
ail  to  advantage,  especially  in  the  dull,  cold,  sun- 
less weather  which  prevailed.  Silver  and  bronze 
medals  were  awarded  by  the  jury  to  five  of  the 
new  Hyacinths  exhibited  for  the  first  time.  Singles 
— 1,  Sophie  Charlotte,  a  lovely  shaded  rose- 
coloured  variety,  with  fine  large  individual  pips  of 
great  substance ;  2,  Correggio,  fine  pure  white, 
with  good  spike  of  flower;  3,  City  of  Haarlem, 
fine  pale  yellow,  with  good  spike.  Doubles — 
4,  General  Gordon,  good  double,  deep  rose  colour ; 
.5,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  fine  long  spike  of  double 
purple  flowers  of  deepest  shade.  An  interesting 
collection  embracing  no  less  than  fourteen  distinct 
named  varieties  of  the  pretty  little  family  of 
.Muscari,  or  Grape  Hyacinth,  was  exhibited  by  the 
president  of  the  society,  but  among  them  we  failed 
to  notice  one  of  the  most  distinct,  M.  lingulatum. 
Polyanthus  Narcissus  were  finely  shown  in  three 
groups  of  distinct  and  handsome  varieties;  the 
following  (most,  if  not  all,  of  which  are  well 
known  in  England)  were  the  most  conspicuous  : 
Grand  Monarque,  Bathurst,  Gloriosa,  Chlorns, 
Newton,  and  Bazelman  major.  The  various  other 
forms  of  Narcissus  and  Daffodil  were  well  repre- 
sented in  large  groups,  all  grown  in  pots,  and  all 
more  or  less  forced,  consequently  not  in  many  in- 
stances producing  as  fully  sized  blooms  as  those 
to  which  we  are  accustomed  when  grown  naturally 
in  the  open  air.  Some  collections  were  also  shown 
grown  in  glasses  filled  with  water  and  bearing 
very  fine  flowers.  A  most  effective  method  of 
growing  Hyacinths  by  planting  ten  carefully  se- 
lected bulbs  of  one  variety  in  a  pan  quite  close  to- 
gether In  vogue  in  this  country  produced  a  most 
brilliant  display  when  several  collections  of  pans 
so  filled  were  grouped  on  a  raised  stand  together. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  novelty  in  the  show  was  the 
pure  white  form  of  the  pretty  little  Siberian 
Squill  (Scilla  sibirica  alba),  of  which  a  single  bulb 
bearing  three  spikes  of  bloom  was  exhibited  in  a 
small  pot  carefully  covered  with  a  glass  bell 
shade.  W.  E.  G. 


QUESTIONS. 

.=1339.— Garden  hose.— Which  is  the  most  durable,  the 
red  rubber  hose  or  tlie  ordinary  white  kind?  also  wliichis 
the  most  expensive  at  the  outset  ? — A.  B.2 

5340.— Heating".— Could  anyone  inform  me  if  the  hifrh 
pressure  system  of  heating,  as  used  for  mansions,  &c  ,  has 
ever  been  tried  for  liorticultural  purposes,  and  with  what 
result  ?— G.  H.  S. 

6341.— Trees  and  shrubs  for  Florida.— I  shall  feel 
grateful  to  any  correspondent  who  will  kindly  favour  me 
with  the  names  of  various  trees  and  shrubs  which  can  be 
raised  from  seeds  suitable  to  the  climate  of  rlorida,  and  a 
light  soil  resting  on  clay?— W.  X.  N. 

5342. — White  Indian  Azalea. — Has  any  correspon- 
dent of  The  G.vkI'EN  any  experience  in  i4anting  out 
.■\zalea  indica  alba?  I  have  a  lot  of  large  old  plants  of 
which  I  should  lihe  to  make  a  bed,  but  am  doubtful  if 
they  are  sufficiently  hardy  to  hear  our  cUmate. — West 

SUKEET. 

6343.— ■Valuing  cottage  gardens.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  iuform  me  as  to  the  proper  method  of  valuing 
cottage  garden  land  for  out  aud  in-going  tenants?  It  is 
now  cropped  with  winter  Onions  and  spring-sown  Onions, 
Parsnips,  Potatoes,  Peas,  and  similar  material.  Is  there 
any  rule,  say  so  much  per  rod,  or  is  the  matter  left  to  one's 
own  judgment  ?— G.  E, 


ZATH  AOTES. 


Chrysanthemum  eeed  (W.  TT.).  —  Try  Messrs. 
Smith,  Caledonia  Nursery.  Guernsey. 

Cinerarias  (Viccars  Colliicr  <fc  Co.). — We  consider  the 
flow-ers  y"U  send  excellent,  lieing  large,  good  in  form  and 
substance,  and  rich  and  varied  in  coloiu". 

Naming  plants.— Four  kinds  of  plants  or  flowers 
only  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent. 

Names  of  plants  and  trees.- Dr.  P  — Polygonatum 

opposilifoUum. W.    CkurchiU. — Iris   iimbriata. H. 

Ilili. — Stauntonia  latifoha  (green),  Hardenberiiia  biraacu- 

lata  (blue),  Asplenium  \i\iparum  (Fern). E.  C— Small 

Narcissus  is  N.  minor  nanus,  other  is  N.  Telamonius  plenus. 
E.  //^yon.';.— Dendrobium  heterocarpum,  Odontoglos- 
sum glorios  urn J,  E. — We  cannot  undertakeito  name 

varieties  of  Camellia. 
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EAILWAY  RATES  AND  CAERIAGE  OF 
HOME-GKOWN  TIMBER. 
The  cost  or  question  of  railway  transit  isatall  times 
a  most  important  matter  to  us  who  have  to  sell  or 
buy  timber.  I  think,  however,  that  the  step  you 
are  taking  in  your  articles  on  forest  machinery  is 
in  the  right  direction,  and  one  towards  solving 
this  difficulty.  If  properly  elucidated,  it  must 
tend  to  arouse  our  estate  owners  and  agents  to  the 
importance  of  developing  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
resources  of  the  material  they  have  standing  ready 
at  hand.  As  the  writer  of  your  articles  remarks 
in  the  opening  paragraphs,  what  can  be  a  more 
suicidal  policy  than  selling  valuable  wood  on  the 
spot  at  a  low  price,  and  then  paying  heavy  charges 
on  imported  stuff  that  for  many  purposes  would 
not  be  nearly  so  durable  7  The  absurdity  of  the 
arrangement  becomes  more  apparent  when  the 
estate  lies  at  a  distance  from  a  railway  station. 
Then,  in  addition  to  the  rail  rates  from  the  nearest 
port,  another  heavy  charge  for  cartage  is  incurred. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  the  timber  grown  on 
the  estate  and  sold  to  the  merchant.  He  has  to 
haul  it  to  the  station  to  get  at  his  market ;  there- 
fore the  value  to  him  on  the  estate  is  this  much  the 
less.  It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer 
where  it  is  (or  was  a  very  short  time  ago)  the 
custom  to  sell  the  timber  grown  on  the  estate, 
such  as  Oak,  &o.,  at  a  very  moderate  price,  and 
replace  gates,  fencing,  &o.,  with  foreign  Fir  that 
would  not  last  half  so  long  as  the  native  wood. 
This  may  be  an  exceptional  case,  but  it  neverthe- 
less tends  to  show  the  little  regard  that  is  paid  to 
our  own  productions.  Suppose  that  the  cost  is 
equal,  what  an  important  thing  is  the  matter  of 
durability.  Look  at  our  old  houses  that  have 
stood  the  test  of  centuries.  Now  they  have  to 
come  down  to  make  room  for  more  modern  erec- 
tions. What  do  we  see  ?  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  timber  sound  and  intact.  Will  this  be  the 
case  a  century  or  two  hence  with  the  buildings  by 
which  they  are  being  replaced  1  It  is  a  serious 
question  for  proprietors  of  woods,  and  one  that  I 
hope  will  be  discussed  fully.  Repoemek. 


SELLING  PLANTATION  WOOD. 
I  HAVE  read  "  Glendye's "  contribution  under 
this  heading,  but  I  cannot  see  that  his  reasoning 
is  logical.  When  he  says  that  the  returns  de- 
rivable from  forest  produce  are  not  satisfactory, 
he  propounds  a  statement  that  no  one  can  gainsay. 
It  is  when  he  sets  about  finding  the  remedy  that  I 
cannot  follow  him.  According  to  his  reasoning, 
the  owner  of  an  estate  must  personally  do  all  the 
work  of  cutting  and  selling  his  wood,  as  growing 
timber  will  not  warrant  a  profit  to  any  but  the 
grower.  Well,  suppose  he  does  so ;  he  is  merely 
stepping  into  the  timber  merchant's  shoes  to  meet 
his  troubles  and  pocket  his  profits.  So  far,  so 
good ;  but  where  I  cannot  follow  him  is  where  he 
begins  to  talk  about  competition.  He  says, 
"  There  would  doubtless  be  keener  competition 
then  than  now,  but  more  competitors  there  would 
not  be ;  seeing  there  are  as  many  with  wood  to  sell 
now  as  there  would  then  be,  only  many  more 
might  sell  wood  who  do  not  do  so  at  present  just 
on  account  of  the  extra  low  prices  offered.' 

I  have  read  this  carefully  again  and  again,  but 
I  cannot  understand  what  is  meant.  Will 
"  Glendye  "  explain  ?  When  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  producer  has  quite  enough  to  compete 
against  in  the  heavy  importation  of  foreign 
timber,  I  am  again  quite  ready  to  agree  with 
him,  but  to  what  extent  is  he  himself  (the  pro- 
ducer I  mean,  not  the  writer)  the  cause  of  this 
competition  is  a  point  that  seems  to  be  overlooked. 
The  writer  of  the  article  on  forest  machinery  in 
your  last  issue  refers  to  the  practice  of  selling 
good  home-grown  timber,  and  buying  foreign  stuff  of 
inferior  quality  in  place  of  it  as  a  suicidal  policy. 
In  this  I  quite  agree  with  him.  We  all  know  that 
the  importation  of  foreign  wood  is  ruining  the 
prospects  of  any  profits  from  our  woodlands,  and 
still  the  very  individuals  encourage  it  by  buying 
it  unnecessarily.    If  you  can  succeed  in  bringing 


about  a  change  in  this  direction,  you  will  have 
accomplished  a  greater  work  than  the  mere  up- 
setting of  the  timber  merchant  without  giving  us 
something  better  in  his  place.  I).  J. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  OUR  TIMBER. 
Your  correspondent  "  D.  J."  is  quite  right  in  say- 
ing that  the  marketing  of  our  timber  is  of  quite  as 
much  importance  as  planting ;  in  fact,  it  is  from 
this  point  of  view  owners  of  woods  regard  it  prin- 
cipally, and  in  the  depressed  condition  of  the  land 
interest  a  good  deal  more  timber  than  usual  has 
been  lately  thrown  upon  the  market,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  Upon  the  whole,  during  the  past  year 
the  home  timber  trade  has  been  fairly  active,  but 
prices  have  been  low.  Ten  years  ago  or  more 
gentlemen  who  owned  woods  near  railways,  and 
even  at  a  distance  from  these,  might  have  disposed 
of  every  foot  of  timber  they  could  afford  to  cut  at 
good ,  prices,  but  missed  their  opportunity  either 
through  their  own  reluctance  to  cut  the  trees  down 
or  the  obtuseness  of  their  foresters.  On  all  estates 
much  depends  on  the  facilities  for  removing  the 
timber.  Proximity  to  a  railway  and  good  roads 
will  make  a  considerable  difference  to  the  price  per 
foot.  Much  of  the  wind-fallen  timber  lying  in  out- 
of-the-way  places  that  was  blown  down  two 
years  ago  has,  I  hear,  been  all  but  given  away  for 
the  fetching,  and  portable  saw  mills  are  being  set 
to  work  to  cut  it  up  on  the  spot.  As  an  example 
of  the  advantages  of  convenient  transit,  I  may 
mention  the  case  of  two  private  sales  of  mixed 
timber  that  happened  not  long  since,  and  of  which 
I  have  the  particulars.  In  one  case  the  fall  was  a 
good  bit  from  the  railway  and  in  the  other  close 
to  it.  The  lots  belonged  to  two  difiierent  proprietors, 
and  amounted  together  to  about  30,000  feet.  The 
same  timber  merchant  bought  both  lots,  and  for 
the  lot  near  the  railway  he  paid  about  2d.  per  foot 
more.  Proprietors  stand  in  their  own  light  when 
they  do  not  provide  facilities  for  removing  the 
timber.  The  preservation  of  game,  too,  is  an  ob- 
struction in  this  respect,  as  unless  the  buyer  can 
remove  the  lots  when  the  keeper  pleases,  he  can- 
not have  it,  or,  as  happens  sometimes,  he  will  not 
have  it.  Every  yard  the  trees  have  to  be  dragged  costs 
money,  and  buyers  like  to  make  one  shif  tingdo  when- 
ever they  can,  that  is  to  take  the  wood  direct  from  the 
plantations  to  the  customer.  The  prices  recorded 
at  sales  are,  we  fear,  sometimes  misleading.  In 
South  Yorkshire  and  the  midlands  and  elsewhere 
the  highest  price  that  some  extensive  lots,  con- 
sisting principally  of  Larch,  Scotch  Firs,  some 
Sycamore  and  Ash,  &c.,  have  fetched  lately  has 
been  about  4W.  per  foot,  the  proprietor  felling  it. 
These  lots  were  described  as  "straight,  sound, and 
well  grown,"  and  about  3  miles  from  the  station. 
Oak  poles  under  10  feet  have  been  sold  during  the 
past  two  years  as  low  as  8d.  and  9d.  with  the 
bark,  the  lots  being  taken  standing  at  the  buyer's 
risk.  Trees  in  lots  standing  of  10  feet  and  up- 
wards have  gone  for  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  "D  J." 
says  "  the  prices  in  many  parts  are  irreconcilable," 
but  when  circumstances,  situation,  and  the  quality 
of  the  timber  is  taken  into  consideration,  that  is 
not  the  case.  For  many  miles  round  this  part 
the  estimates  of  foresters  and  valuers  correspond 
pretty  nearly.  Trade  is  bad — that  is  the  worst 
thing,  and  proprietors  want  to  sell.  Many  buyers 
have  had  thousands  upon  thousands  of  feet 
standing  peeled  for  nearly  three  years,  and  still 
seek  further  indulgence  in  that  way  from  the 
owners  of  the  land.  Proprietors  may  object  to 
their  sales  being  published,  but  there  need  not  be 
any  mystery  on  the  subject  in  any  district  where 
large  lots  are  sold  by  auction  or  even  private 
tender,  nor  is  there  so  much  mystery  on  this  point 
as  "  D.  J."  thinks. 

■As  for  selling  to  the  consumer,  although  we 
have  less  reason  than  many  to  complain  of  want 
of  trade  on  that  head,  I  have  little  faith  that 
the  practice  can  be  carried  out  successfully  on 
estates.  The  timber  merchant  has  the  advantage, 
because  he  has  always  a  supply  of  timber  of  all 
descriptions  on  hand,  saw-mills  for  converting  the 
timber,  and  a  constant  staff  of  men  and  means 
wherewith  to  turn  even  the  rubbish  to  good  account 
in  the  shape  of  charcoal,  &c.    In  order  to  enter 


the  lists  against  him  the  forester  would  have  to 
found  a  depot  of  his  own,  convert  all  bis  own 
timber,  and,  in  short,  keep  a  timber  shop.  Unless 
the  estate  was  extensive  enough  to  provide  a  con- 
stant supply  of  timber  of  all  kinds  that  might  be 
wanted,  cut  up  and  prepared  for  customers,  and 
keep  a  staff  employed,  the  forester  would  have 
to  buy  timber  from  other  sources  in  order  to 
provide  for  and  retain  his  customers.  Every 
timber  merchant  knows  how  difEcult  it  is  to  get 
custom  back  once  it  is  lost.  The  plan,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  been  tried  on  estates,  and  it  was 
found  better  in  the  end  to  deal  with  the  middle- 
man, who  took  all  and  sold  all,  taking  all  the 
risk.  Take  ourselves,  for  example,  and  several 
neighbouring  estates  I  know  well  We  could  not 
supply  orders  of  different  kinds  of  timber  just  as 
wanted,  like  pounds  of  tea  out  of  a  grocer's  shop, 
because  circumstances  prevent  us  cutting  it  down 
otherwise  than  at  certain  seasons  and  in  a  me- 
thodical manner ;  and  after  all,  neither  the  quan- 
tity nor  the  kind  would  enable  us  to  compete  with 
the  timber  merchant  who  buys  when  or  where  he 
likes  so  as  to  meet  all  demands.  As  a  rule  timber 
merchants  have  their  own  districts,  and  there  is 
very  often  an  understanding  amongst  them,  but 
they  are  obliged  to  be  reasonable  as  well,  and  I 
find  that  when  properly  treated  they  often  take 
stuff  the  forester  could  not  readily  dispose  of 
elsewhere.  Wood  Agent. 


THE  AUSTRIAN  FIR. 
I  HAVE  much  pleasure  in  answering  "  Glendye's  " 
further  enquiries  on  this  head,  anticipating  that  by 
this  time  he  has  transferred  his  interest  to  Woods 
and  Forests  in  its  connection  with  The  Garden. 
I  quite  agree  with  "  Glendye  "  that  the  examples 
of  the  Austrian  Fir  beating  the  Scotch  Fir  may  be 
exceptional.  No  one  has  a  better  opinion  of  the 
Scotch  Fir  for  general  planting  purposes  than  I 
have,  but  here  it  is  second  best.  Our  situation  is 
inland,  and  just  about  eqni-distant  from  the 
German  Ocean  and  the  Atlantic.  Being  high  as 
well, we  are  much  exposed  to  north-east  and  easterly 
gales,  which,  when  robbed  of  their  moisture  by 
travelling  over  the  land,  have  a  most  destructive 
effect  upon  most  coniferous  trees,  as  everyone 
knows  about  here.  Perhaps  "  Glendye"  will  hardly 
credit  it,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  some  years 
about  the  month  of  April  we  could  show  him 
the  evergreen  Cedrus  Deodara  as  destitute 
of  leaves  as  the  Larch  is  in  winter.  The 
leaves  fall  off  some  seasons  altogether  after 
spells  of  cutting  east  or  north-east  winds,  which 
have  a  destructive  effect  on  other  trees  as  well. 
Neither  here  nor  onany  estate  near  is  the  common 
or  Silver  Spruce  found  in  a  healthy  state.  I  do 
not  know  of  one  fair  specimen  within  miles.  So 
long  as  either  have  shelter  from  the  north  and 
east  winds  they  grow  well  enough,  but  as  soon  as 
they  overtop  their  neighbours  they  shrivel  up. 
One  sight  of  some  of  tliese  would  satisfy  "  Glen- 
dye." On  a  lofty  ridge  on  our  land  the  Scotch  Fir 
was  planted  most  extensively  perhaps  eighty  or 
one  hundred  years  ago,  and  now  there  is  not  one 
healthy  specimen  in  the  lot.  Thousands  of  feet 
have  been  cut  down  for  estate  purposes— either 
dead  or  dying — and  soon  none  will  be  left.  This 
is  on  one  of  the  loftiest  and  most  exposed  posi- 
tions in  Yorkshire,  if  we  except  the  moors,  but 
not  higher  than  where  the  Oak  once  throve 
and  attained  to  giant  dimensions,  as  exemplified  in 
many  old  trunks  still  standing.  In  the  case  of 
young  plantations,  be  the  soil  good  or  bad,  the 
Austrian  Fir  has  the  best  of  it,  especially  after 
being  transplanted  when  of  good  size.  We  have 
a  large  tract  of  Scotch,  Austrian,  and  Corsican 
Firs  growing  on  an  elevated  plateau,  perhaps 
1100  feet  above  the  sea  and  fully  exposed  to  the 
gale,  and  all  are  at  present  looking  well,  the 
Austrian  and  Corsican  Fir  particularly  so,  for 
the  last  is  equally  as  good  as  the  Austrian  when 
it  does  take  to  the  soil.  Only  the  other  day  I 
was  struck  by  the  luxuriant  appearance  of  these 
on  a  spot  where  deciduous  British  trees  become 
mere  scrub. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  are  all  short  of 
data  about  the  habits  of  many  kinds  of  trees  that 
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are  planted  for  ornament  or  profit,  and  it  is  only 
by  an  interchange  of  ideas  on  snch  subjects  that 
we  can  arrive  at  any  correct  conclusion  regarding 

them.  yOEKSHIEEMAN. 


FORESTRY  AND  GARDENING. 
As  an  attentive  reader  of  Woods  and  Forests  from 
the  beginning  and  one  interested  in  woodcraft,  I 
much  regret  the  necessity  of  its  discontinuance  in 
a  separate  form.  Considering  how  many  are  in- 
terested in  forestry  directly  and  indirectly,  and 
that,  practically  speaking,  it  has  till  very  lately 
not  been  represented  in  the  press  by  any  organ  of 
its  own,  one  felt  disposed  to  predict  a  successful 
career  for  Woods  and  Forests,  and  the  lively  and 
interesting  nature  of  its  correspondence  has 
shown  what  a  field  of  almost  unexplored  enterprise 
and  industry  lies  before  landowners  and  others 
interested  in  tree  culture  in  this  country,  and  that 
a  journal  like  Woods  and  Forests  is  the  great  want 
of  British  arboriculture  at  the  present  time. 
Better  half  a  loaf  than  no  bread,  however,  and  the 
arrangement  to  combine  Woods  and  Forests  with 
The  G.\rdex  has  some  compensating  advantages. 
In  the  first  place,  such  a  journal  will  be  handy  for 
readers  of  all  degrees.  The  gentleman  or  lady 
who  happens  to  be  interested  in  one  subject,  say 
gardening,  will  gradually,  let  us  hope,  become  in- 
terested in  forestry  as  well,  and  at  all  events  both 
will  see  that  the  last  is  a  subject  well  worth  their 
attention,  for  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  forestry 
has  been  too  much  left  to  the  woodman  and  neg- 
lected by  the  proprietor  hitherto.  In  the  second 
place  the  gardener  and  the  woodman  will  be 
mutually  benefited  by  rubbing  their  heads  to- 
gether, and  I  venture  to  think  the  advantage  will 
be  greatest  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  My  own 
opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  a  good  many  others 
to  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject,  is  that  the 
woods  on  gentlemen's  estates  in  this  country  have 
suffered  by  the  attention  bestowed  on  the  garden 
— which  has  been  kept  too  exclusively  to  itself,  so  to 
speak.  Both  ought  really  to  be  looked  upon  as  one- 
regarded  as  pleasure  grounds  at  least — for  after  all 
is  said  and  done  the  flower  garden  would  be  nothing 
without  trees  and  woods,  which  have  an  interest 
and  grandeur  wholly  their  own.  The  occupation 
of  the  forester  is  quite  as  ennobling  and  every 
way  as  interesting  as  that  of  thegardener.and  has 
been  regarded  as  an  honourable  occupation  from 
time  immemorial.  For  these  reasons  and  for  the 
reason  of  the  importance  of  forestry  in  its  other 
aspects,  I  hope  it  will  receive  that  attention  in 
The  Garden  which  it  deserves.  To  excite  the 
attention  of  proprietors  to  the  subject,  and  through 
them  the  woodman,  is  the  main  need  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  woods  on 
many  estates  are  neither  well  managed  nor  re- 
munerative, while  in  many  cises  they  are  con- 
ducted at  a  dead  loss.  There  are  plenty  of  well- 
kept  woods — that  is,  woods  in  nice  order  ;  but  the 
ultimate  expectations  of  the  proprietors  have  not 
been  fulfilled  in  regard  to  them,  or,  in  other  words, 
they  will  not  stand  being  measured  by  a  debtor 
and  creditor's  account.  Our  scientific  forestry  has 
not  been  paying  forestry  as  a  rule,  and  the  rea- 
sons "  why  woods  do  not  pay  "  are  among  the  pro- 
blems to  be  solved.  Where  to  plant,  what  to 
plant,  when  to  thin,  how  much  to  thin,  when  to 
fell,  cost  of  transport  of  timber  from  woods  to  the 
market,  buying  and  selling,  the  uses  to  which 
different  kinds  of  timber  are  put,  the  demand,  and 
a  host  of  other  mattersjare  all  waiting  to  be  in- 
vestigated more  or  less,  and  to  that  end  no  more 
potent  means  could  be  provided  than  the  public 
press.  It  would  hardly  bo  credited  liow  much 
practical  woodcraft  alone  has  suffered  for  want 
of  those  means  of  interchange  of  ideas  that  have 
done  so  much  for  horticulture.  The  woodman, 
master  and  man,  has  been  almost  shut  out 
from  communication  with  his  fellows  hitherto. 
Hence  there  is  not  that  uniformity  of  practice 
in  things  belonging  to  wood  management  that 
exists  in  gardening.  In  many  instances  cus- 
toms and  practices  prevail  that  prevailed  genera- 
tions ago.  retained  not  because  they  are  gcud,  but 
beoanse  no  others  have  even  been  heard  tell  of, 
or  that  prejudice  has  been  too  strcng  to  get  them 


uprooted.  With  the  aid  of  Woods  and  Forests  in 
conjunction  with  The  Garden  we  shall,  however, 
hope  for  better  things,  and  it  will  lie  with  owners 
of  woods  to  take  the  initiative  and  do  what  they 
can  to  get  their  woodmen  to  take  a  more  intelli- 
gent interest  in  their  business.  I  would  also  like 
to  point  out  how  important  it  is  for  young  gar- 
deners to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  forestry.  There 
is  no  better  qualification  for  a  forester  than  the 
training  of  a  gardener  in  the  first  instance.  More 
than  one  excellent  authority  on  forestry  has 
pointed  this  out,  and  many  gardeners  have  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  forester  as  well.  A  good 
gardener  knows  everything  a  forester  ought  to 
know,  and  more  so  far  as  relates  to  all  the  opera- 
tions of  planting,  pruning,  soils,  plant  life,  and 
vegetable  physiology,  &c.,  and  a  little  aptitude 
will  soon  enable  him  to  master  the  mere  routine 
of  woodcraft.  Hence  it  is,  that  although  a  gar- 
dener can  undertake  the  duties  of  woodman,  the 
woodman  could  not  discharge  those  of  the  gar- 
dener. The  best  abilities  of  the  woodman  or 
forester  are  called  into  action  principally  in  the 
laying  out,  planting,  and  management  of  planta- 
tions. If  he  can  grow  the  trees,  he  will  find  the 
means  of  disposing  of  them  when  the  time  comes. 

Wood  Agent. 


PLANTING  RAILWAY  EMBANKMENTS. 
I  have  been  hoping  to  see  this  subject  opened 
up  in  your  paper,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  done. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  thousands  like  myself  who  are 
impressed  with  the  desolate  appearance  of  the 
average  railway  siation-jard  and  embankment, 
aod  yet  they  have  not  sufficient  taste  or  know- 
ledge to  suggest  a  good  remedy.  One  thing  is 
clear  to  me,  and  that  is,  it  would  be  unadvisable 
to  plant  trees  likely  to  become  of  sufBcient  size  to 
endanger  the  safety  of  travellers  by  their  being 
blown  across  the  rails,  but  there  must  be  in  the  list 
of  our  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  a  wide  range  for  se- 
lection without  going  to  this  extreme.  In  many 
cases  beyond  tlie  result  of  pleasing  the  eye  there 
may  be  a  fair  prospect  of  return  on  the  outlay  of 
planting.  Take  the  case  of  the  Larch,  for  ex- 
ample. Many  railway  companies  are  annually 
paying  thousands  of  pounds  out  of  their  ex- 
chequer for  this  wood  for  fencing,  and  the 
supply  is  fast  diminishing.  Now,  what  could 
be  more  beautiful  than  belts  of  this  graceful  tree, 
with  its  lovely  light  green  foliage  .' 

A  railway  passes  through  every  variety  of  soil ; 
therefore  the  companies  have  an  advantage  in  t::is 
respec^  that  no  one  else  possesses.  The  Larch  is 
not  particularly  fastidious,  so  long  as  the  soil  is 
deep  and  porous  and  well  drained.  These  condi- 
tions would  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  apply 
to  waste  railway  lands,  and  they  would  also  have 
the  advantage  of  not  being  before  used  for  grow- 
ing a  coniferous  tree.  To  my  mind  the  Larch  to 
commence  with  has  a  great  claim  to  attention 
from  the  railway  authorities.  Let  us  hear  what 
your  readers  say,  and  what  other  trees  or  shrubs 
they  can  suggest  to  relieve  the  existing  desolation. 

D.  J.  Yeo. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  IN  WOODS. 
The  writings  of  practical  foresters  all  allude  to 
the  importance  attached  to  what  is  called  the 
free  circulation  of  air  in  woods.  It  may  not  be 
useless  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  this 
ijuestion  of  air  circulation  rests.  In  the  first 
place,  let  us  state  the  question  in  the  words  of 
your  correspondent,  Mr.  Coupar,  who,  in  writing 
on  the  subject,  says  :  "  In  the  centre  of  a  wood, 
if  moderately  close,  it  will  be  found  that  the  bark 
is  very  much  thinner,  because  of  the  want  of  air 
and  light,  which  are  so  important  to  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  functions  of  the  bark."  The  bark  con- 
sists of  three  layers,  and  acts  first  as  a  protective 
covering  to  the  cambium  or  wood- forming  layer ; 
and,  secondly,  the  bark  is  the  principal  medium 
for  the  descent  and  distribution  of  the  sap  which 
has  been  under  the  influence  of  light  and  air  in 
the  foliage.  It  is  the  last  layer  or  endophheum. 
as  it  is  called,  that  is  in  contact  with  the  sap. 
From  this  layer  light  and  air  are  excluded  by 


another.  Though  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  air 
from  a  tree,  it  can  avail  itself  only  of  an  amount 
of  air  commensurate  with  the  superficial  area  of 
its  leaves,  and  the  removal  of  its  nearest  neigh- 
bour does  not  at  once  enlarge  its  breathing  area  ; 
consequently  does  not  increase  its  demand  upon 
air.  The  removal  of  contiguous  trees  no  doubt 
admits  of  a  greater  movement  in  the  air,  but 
the  argument  for  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  not 
obvious  ;  on  the  contrary  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  evils  resulting  from  such  a  circulation  of  air 
are  great.  Then  we  cannot  admit  into  a  planta- 
tion a  rapidly  moving  current  of  air  without  also 
admitting  much  light,  and  this  doubtless  is  op- 
posed to  the  growth  of  clean  timber.  A  tree's 
branches  partially  excludes  the  light  from  its 
stem,  and  what  the  branches  of  an  individual  tree 
do  mechanically,  proximity  of  others  does  for  each 
in  a  mass.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  most 
practical  foresters  that  if  the  admission  of  light  in 
a  plantation  was  well  managed,  the  circulation  of 
air  might  be  left  to  manage  itself  ;  and  certainly 
when  one  considers  the  important  changes  which 
light  can  produce  in  the  form  and  character  of  a 
tree,  its  importance  in  the  economy  of  tree  growth 
becomes  at  once  apparent.  When  light  is  pro- 
perly regulated  in  a  plantation,  timber  grows 
without  the  necessity  of  pruning.  Only  close  order 
among  trees  admits  of  light  being  properly  re- 
gulated ;  in  other  words,  the  power  to  regulate 
light  consists  in  the  means  to  exclude  it  to  some 
extent.  I  am  aware  that  books  on  forest  manage- 
ment impress  the  necessity  of  a  free  circulation 
of  air  in  woods,  but,  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  practical  forestry  alone,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  all  that  has  been  written  about  it  is  of 
much  value.  Thos.  Wilson. 

Fdinhurgh. 


TIME  FOR  FELLING  OAK. 
There  was  enquiry  recently  in  your  pages  re- 
specting the  proper  age  for  felling  Oaks.  This 
query  cannot  be  answered  in  a  few  words,  and  it 
IS  necessary  to  know  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  Does  the  erqnirer  mean  to  ask  the  period 
at  which  Oaks  shall  have  come  to  their  maturity, 
and  are  no  longer  improving  as  timber  trees,  or 
does  he  mean  at  what  age  Oaks  should  be  cut 
down,  so  as  to  make  the  best  return  in  point  of 
profit .'  In  either  case  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a 
precise  categorical  answer.  To  take  the  first  case, 
it  should  be  remarked  that  Oaks,  like  all  other 
trees,  vary  exceedingly  in  their  growth,  according 
to  soil,  situation,  cS:c.  Consequently,  some  will 
come  to  maturity  much  sooner  than  others,  and 
will  attain,  in  a  given  time,  to  a  much  larger  size. 

No  one  fixed  period,  therefore,  applicable  to  all, 
or  even  the  generality  of  cases,  can,  as  I  conceive, 
be  accurately  determined  at  which  these  trees 
shall  have  arrived  at  perfection,  as  this  must  differ 
according  to  circumstances.  Without  laying  down 
precise  rule.s,  a  practised  eye  will  be  able  readily 
to  decide  when  a  tree  is  ripe  for  the  axe ;  in  other 
words,  when  it  has  come  to  its  best.  There  will 
be  no  longer  any  vigorous  shoots  in  the  extremi- 
ties (in  woodman's  phrase,  "  no  twig  "),  but  in- 
stead^a  curling  or  crinkling  of  the  spray  or  ter- 
minal branches,  with  scarce  any  perceptible 
growth  ;  dead  branches  or  small  arms  will  occa- 
sionally be  seen  towards  the  top,  kc. ;  and,  above 
all,  there  will  be  a  tightness — a  contraction— of 
the  bark  on  the  stem  of  the  tree ;  i.e.,  the  bark 
ceasing  to  expand  will,  of  course,  no  longer  exhibit 
those  light  red  or  yellow  perpendicular  streaks  in 
its  crevices  which  are  a  certain  proof  of  its  expan- 
sion, and  of  the  consequent  growth  of  the  wood 
beneath.  If  the  woodpecker  has  been  busy  about 
a  tree,  it  is  a  sure  indication  that  it  is  time,  and 
more  than  time,  to  fell  it,  for  this  bird  never 
attacks  a  perfectly  sound  tree,  though  often  un- 
justly accused  of  so  doing.  But,  as  already  said, 
an  experienced  eye  will  at  once  perceive  the  state 
and  condition  of  a  tree  without  minutely  attend- 
ing to  these  and  the  like  particulars. 

As  to  the  enquiry  "at  what  age  tiaks  should  be 
cut  down  so  as  to  make  the  best  return  in  point 
of  profit,"  the  answer  to  it  involves  matter  of  nice 
and  complicated  calcnlation,  besides  that  much 
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will  depend  on  the  demand  for  timber  of  this  or 
that  particular  size  and  quality  in  each  neighbour- 
hood respectively.  It  is  proverbially  said  that 
"  an  Oak  tree  is  a  good  banker  ;"  but  I  have  some 
misgivings  as  to  the  truth  of  that  position.  The 
Oak  is  unquestionably  a  tree  of  slow  growth ; 
and  hence  it  is  proverbially  said  again  that  "  a 
Withy  will  buy  a  horse  before  an  Oak  will  buy  a 
saddle."  It  is  held  by  some  as  an  established 
maxim  that  if  an  Oak  were  to  be  cut  down  when 
it  was  worth  a  pound,  and  the  money  put  out  to 
interest,  it  would  produce  a  much  larger  sum  than 
the  tree  would  sell  for  when  arrived  at  maturity. 
This  may  probably  be  very  true ;  but  then,  were 
such  practice  universally  adopted,  it  is  evident 
there  could  be  no  large  timber  grown — nothing 
but  mere  poles ;  and  what  a  woful  deficiency 
would  ensue  of  fine  ornamental  Oaks  !  If  your 
correspondent  could  ascertain  the  period  "  at 
which  the  increase  of  a  tree  becomes  so  small  as 
t  hat  it  would  not  pay  the  annual  interest  of  the 
sum  which  the  tree  would  sell  for,"  and,  having 
satisfied  himself  on  this  point,  should  forthwith 
proceed  to  cut  down  all  the  delinquent  (i.e.,  un- 
profitable) trees,  I  greatly  fear  he  would  commit 
sad  havoc  on  his  estate. 

The  proper  management  and  nursing  of  timber 
require  some  judgment  and  attention,  of  course, 
and  more  knowledge  of  the  subject,  as   well  as 


a  succession  of  young  trees,  which  would  have 
been  certain  to  spring  up  in  their  room,  according  to 
that  just,  though  homely,  adage  of  our  provincial 
woodmen,  "cut  wood  and  have  wood."  1  could 
point  out  instances  of  woods  which  are  absolutely 
going  to  ruin  for  want  of  thinning,  and  out  of 
which  the  present  owners  might  enrich  themselves 
and  at  the  same  time  benefit  their  successors. 
The  subject  of  a  succession  of  trees  in  woods  is 
not  enough  attended  to.  It  will  perpetually  hap- 
pen that  a  thriving  tree — one  that  is  "  paying 
money"  (as  the  phrase  is) — must  yet  be  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  some  four  or  five,  or  perhaps  half- 
score,  young  saplings  which  stand  around  it,  and 
which,  of  course,  will  be  entirely  spoiled  by  the 
overshadowing  branches  of  their  usurping  neigh- 
bour, if  the  latter  be  allowed  to  remain  for  another 
term  of  ten,  twelve,  or  more  years.  In  cases  like 
this,  therefore,  there  is  scope  for  the  judgment 
and  discrimination  of  the  forester;  and  I  admit 
that  it  is  often  not  a  little  painful  and  perplexing 
to  come  to  a  decision.  Senilis. 


FOREST    MACHINERY- 


TEE  PUSH  BENCH. 
The  annexed  illustration  represents  a  small  bench 
adapted  for  the  lighter  work  of  converting  partly- 


The  Tush  Bench. 


more  taste,  than  perhaps  most  proprietors  are 
possessed  of.  Doubtless,  near  a  man's  residence, 
profit  must,  in  numberless  instances,  be  sacrificed 
to  ornament,  shelter,  &c.  Ancient  venerable  trees 
form  the  noblest  appendage  to  an  estate,  and  one 
which,  indeed,  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  destroy. 
Trees,  too,  of  extraordinary  beauty,  or  those  pre- 
senting any  remarkable  peculiarity  of  growth  or 
singularity  of  conformation,  should,  of  course,  in 
all  cases  as  far  as  possible  be  preserved  as  curiosi- 
ties. At  the  same  time,  with  regard  to  woods — 
woods,  I  mean,  designed  principally  for  profit — 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  prevailing 
fault  with  most  proprietors  is  that  of  being  too 
sparing  with  the  axe,  leaving  too  much  and  allow- 
ing Oaks  to  remain  long  after  they  have  ceased 
to  remain  with  profit.  A  landed  proprietor  very 
naturally  and  properly  wishes  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  Oak  timber  on  his  estate  ;  accordingly, 
when  a  wood  is  to  be  cut,  directions  are  given  to 
the  bailiff,  or  perhaps  even  to  a  common  labourer, 
carefully  to  preserve  the  Oaks ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  trees  of  this  kind  are  spared  time 
after  time  which  do  not  increase  one  shilling  in 
value  by  the  time  the  wood  comes  round  to  be 
cut  again,  a  period,  it  may  be,  of  from  ten  to 
fourteen  or  sixteen  years.  Now,  the  evil  of  this 
system  is  twofold  ;  first,  there  is  the  positive  loss 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  interest  of  the  money 
which  the  trees  would  have  sold  for  had  they  been 
felled ;  and,  secondly,  what  is  far  worse,  by  allow- 
ing them  to  encumber  the  ground,  a  stop  is  put  to 


sawn  logs  or  small  sizes  of  round  timber  into  their 
final  shape.  As  in  the  case  of  the  larger  bench, 
there  is  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  these 
benches  made,  and  the  majority  can  claim  to 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  especially 
intended,  but  for  the  purpose  of  our  portable 
forest  mill,  we  do  not  know  of  any  better  than  this 
with  which  we  are  dealing.  It  is  constructed  in  a 
lighter  mannerthan  those  benchesintended  for  con- 
tinual work  and  high  speeds,  and  can  therefore  be 
readily  moved  from  place  to  place  as  required.  It 
can  easily  be  fixed  by  means  of  four  coach  screws 
to  a  floor  of  two  transverse  deals  or  pieces  of 
scantling  wedged  into  the  ground.  The  fence 
plate  is  made  to  cant  to  any  angle  for  feather 
edging,  and  can  be  turned  off  the  table  for  cross 
cutting.  This  latter  is  a  very  convenient  feature, 
as  bj'  this  means  it  becomes  available  for  cutting  up 
firewood  ;  a  vast  quantity  of  this  may  be  prepared 
in  a  very  short  time.  There  is  also  a  fine  screw 
adjustment,  by  means  of  which  the  distance  of  the 
fence  from  the  saw  may  be  regulated  with  the 
utmost  accuracy.  The  table  is  fitted  with  a  roller 
at  each  end  to  assist  the  wood  on  and  off.  This  is 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  &  Co., 
of  Acorn  Works,  Blackfriars  Iload.  The  same  firm 
also  manufacture  a  bench  of  a  stronger  build, 
fitted  with  improved  pulleys,  of  which  the  speci- 
ality is  that  the  loose  pulley  is  made  smaller  in 
diameter  than  the  fast,  having  a  bevelled  flange 
on  the  side  towards  the  fast  pulley  to  guide  the 
belt  easily  from  one  to  the  other.    It  is  claimed 


that  this  management,  by  slackening  the  driving 
belt  when  on  the  loose  pulley,  saves  considerable 
wear  and  tear  to  the  bearings  of  the  spindle.  The 
tables  are  slotted  to  take  saws  up  to  30  inches  and 
36  inches  respectively. 


HOLLOW  F.  SOLID  SHAFTING. 
A  SHAFT  made  in  the  shape  of  a  tube  is  said  to 
be  stronger  than  it  would  be  it  made  of  a  solid- 
bar  of  the  same  dimensions.  From  this,  however, 
it  does  not  follow  that  a  solid  shaft  is  increased  in 
strength  or  better  prepared  to  stand  a  sudden 
twist  if  a  portion  of  the  material  is  bored  out 
along  its  central  line.  Frequently  workmen  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  the  core  of  an  axle  or  the  bear- 
ing of  a  shaft  is  a  hindrance  in  the  way  of  strength, 
and  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  making  them  hollow  ; 
this  is  not  so,  as  it  is  merely  the  arrangement  of 
the  material  that  improves  its  strength.  Iloring 
out  a  solid  shaft  lessens  both  its  weight  and  its 
strength,  but  the  material  is  removed  from  the  por- 
tion where  the  least  resistance  is  offered  ;  therefore 
the  loss  of  weight  is  greater  than  the  loss  of 
strength.  The  particles  on  the  outer  surface  are 
tested  to  their  utmost  when  those  in  the  centre 
barely  perceive  any  action  at  all,  and  from  thi^ 
line  to  the  circumference  they  are  gradually  being 
brought  into  use  until  those  on  the  outside  are 
ready  to  break  apart  when  the  limit  of  strength  is 
reached.  In  tests  that  have  been  made  results 
have  shown  that  the  weight  may  be  reduced  six- 
teen per  cent,  by  boring,  whilst  the  strength  would 
not  be  lessened  by  more  than  one  and  a  half  or 
two  per  cent.  The  success  of  many  designs  lies 
in  so  arranging  the  material  that  where  any  frac- 
ture is  likely  to  occur,  as  much  metal  may  be  used 
as  is  likely  to  be  wanted  to  stand  the  increased 
strain.  D. 

PESTS   AND    DISEASES. 


DESTROYING  THE  PINE  BEETLE. 

(HTLURGUS    PINIPEIiDA.) 

A  RECENT  correspondent  in  Woods  and  Forest.i 
states  he  has  had  his  young  Pines  attacked  and 
thousands  of  his  largest  and  healthiest  trees  bored 
and  destroyed  by  these  tree  pests,  and  asks  if 
anyone  can  suggest  a  cure  other  than  the  drastic 
remedy  of  burning  all  the  trees  of  the  Pine  tribe 
in  the  nursery  and  getting  a  new  lot  of  seedlings 
from  some  distant  nursery.  Your  correspondent's 
best  plan  is  to  trap  the  insects,  and  as  next  month 
(April)  is  the  proper  time  for  doing  so,  he  had 
better  procure  some  recently-felled  Scotch  Fir 
poles,  not  of  too  large  a  size  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, say  about  8  inches  in  diameter ;  these 
should  be  laid  down  in  three  or  four  different  lots 
of  about  a  dozen  poles  in  each  lot  convenient  to 
the  nursery.  About  the  beginning  of  April  the 
beetles  pair  and  leave  their  present  quarters  in 
search  of  suitable  trees  for  breeding  purposes ; 
and  as  the  poles  left  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
nursery  are  suitable  for  their  purpose,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  they  will  be  attracted  to 
them  for  a  breeding  ground.  The  forester  should 
examine  the  poles  occasionally,  and  when  he  finds 
that  the  insects  have  taken  possession  and  engaged 
in  excavating  their  subcortical  tunnels  below  the 
bark  to  deposit  their  eggs — which  can  easily  be 
known  by  removing  a  small  portion  of  the  bark, 
or  by  observing  the  matter  brought  to  the  surface 
by  the  insects  in  the  course  of  making  their  bur- 
rows (this  matter  has  the  appearance  of  fine 
sawdust  lodged  in  the  chinks  of  the  bark) — he 
should  then  collect  a  lot  of  dry  branches  or 
rubbish  of  any  kind  that  will  burn  freely,  and 
place  it  in  a  regular  manner  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  poles  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  by  the 
time  the  stuff  is  consumed  the  beetles  will  be 
destroyed  The  poles  can  then  be  removed  and 
used  for  estate  purposes.  Hand-picking  is  some- 
times resorted  to,  but  this  a  troublesome  and  ex- 
pensive plan;  besides  it  is  like  "locking  the  stable 
after  the  horse  is  stolen,"  for  the  mischief  is  done  ; 
the  parent  insect  should  not  have  had  a  chance  to 
breed. 

Your  correspondent  says  that  he  is  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  the  beetle  first  got  into  the  nursery,  as 
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there  are  no  Fir  plantations  within  two  miles  o£  it, 
and  he  has  not  observed  any  beetles  in  the  planta- 
tions on  the  estate.  The  plantations  may  be  per- 
fectly clean  and  free  of  beetles,  yet  these  insects 
fiy  about  in  qaest  of  suitable  trees  where  they 
may  propagate  their  species,  and  I  know  from 
personal  experience  and  observation  that  one 
great  source  of  danger  lies  in  using  Fir  poles  for 
fencing  purposes  without  removing  the  bark.  In 
thinning  young  plantations,  farmers  and  others 
often  purchase  such  thinnings  for  fencing  and  a 
variety  of  other  purposes  about  their  farms,  and 
as  they  are  seldom  at  the  trouble  to  remove  the 
bark,  the  beetle  soon  finds  the  fences,  and  as  they 
are  in  prime  condition  for  their  purpose,  they  at 
once  take  possession,  and  there  they  multiply 
their  species  below  the  bark  in  tliousands  without 
ever  being  suspected  or  attracting  the  least  notice. 
In  the  erection  of  fences  of  this  sort  the  bark 
should  be  removed  in  order  to  prevent  these  pests 
from  using  them  for  such  a  purpose,  and  it  would 
also  be  advisable  as  a  precaution  to  remove  the 
bark  from  such  poles  as  were  to  be  sold  and  used 
by  farmers  and  others  in  the  locality,  charging 
them  a  little  extra  in  price  in  order  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  additional  labour.  The  fact  is  when 
these  beetles  once  get  established  on  a  property 
and  no  proper  means  are  used  to  eradicate  them, 
the  consequences  are  often  of  a  very  serious  nature 
indeed,  so  that  the  cultivator  will  require  to  have 
all  his  wits  about  him,  as  he  will  find  he  has  a 
very  active  enemy  to  contend  with. 

J.  B.  Webster. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  EOT  IN  LARCH. 
In  the  various  communications  to  Wood.^  and 
Forests  relative  to  this  subject  nothing  satis- 
factory seems  to  have  been  discovered.  I  there- 
fore venture  my  opinion,  which  is,  that  this  decay 
proceeds  from  the  too  rapid  growth  of  the  trees 
when  young  and  from  their  very  slow  growth 
when  aged. 

When  Larches  and  Spruce  Firs  are  young  they 
grow  often  rapidly,  and  the  wood  formed  at  that 
period  is  very  porous  both  in  the  trunk  and  roots. 
As  the  trees  advance  in  age  the  supply  for  their 
growth  is  less,  from  the  soil  being  greatly  ex- 
hausted, and  often  from  the  trees  not  having 
been  thinned  out  in  proper  time.  The  outer  case 
of  wood  then  formed  is  less  porous,  and  becomes 
in  time  too  compact  to  admit  air  to  the  early 
formed  wood  within.  This  latter  being  of  a  coarse 
grain,  the  dry  rot  begins  to  infect  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  attacks  wood  which  has  been 
painted  in  a  green  state,  the  paint  excluding  the 
air  from  the  inside  wood. 

The  decay  in  the  trees  goes  on  more  or  less 
rapidly,  according  to  the  grain  of  the  wood.  It 
ascends  the  trunk  and  makes  its  way  along  the 
roots ;  at  least  those  first  formed  which  have  be- 
come the  conducting  tubes  to  the  trunk  from  the 
smaller  roots  and  fibres.  As  the  disease  advances, 
the  sap  collected  in  the  fibres  passes  with  difficulty 
through  the  decayed  conducters  to  the  trunk,  and 
the  trees  become  sickly,  although  the  small  roots 
and  fibres  where  the  sap  accumulates  are  healthy. 
As  further  proof  that  decay  proceeds  from  too 
quick  a  growtli,  the  trees  that  have  grown  beside 
decayed  ones,  but  happened  to  grow  slowly,  have 
been  found  sound  ;  and  it  may  often  be  observed 
in  trees  partly  decayed  that  it  is  the  quick 
growths  in  the  trunk  that  are  rotten.  Decay  may, 
in  some  cases,  have  proceeded  from  other  causes  ; 
when  trees  make  unusually  large  growths,  such 
wood  cannot  last  long. 

Is  SOIL  THE  CAUSE? — The  Supposition  that  the 
soil  is  the  cause  of  rot  is  in  a  great  measure  cor- 
rect if  climate  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  soil. 
It  is  a  common  observation  that  a  tree  has  got 
down  to  a  soil  which  it  does  not  like.  If  the  soil 
were  in  fault,  the  wood  grown  then  would  be  bad, 
whereas  in  reality  it  is  the  best.  The  error  lies  in 
the  supposition  that  the  decay  proceeds  in  age 
from  soil  and  climate,  but  its  foundation  is  actu- 
ally laid  in  the  youth  of  the  tree.  In  proof  of  this, 
it  is  a  known  fact  that  trees  grown  in  cold  and 
barren  situations  are  always  sound.  Their  growths 
are  small,  and  the  wood  in  consequence  is  durable. 


The  best  and  soundest  Larches  have  been  grown 
among  rocks.  When  planted  there  was  hardly 
soil  enough  to  cover  the  roots,  but  the  foliage  an- 
nually falling  and  decaying  in  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks  formed  sufficient  soil  for  them,  and  the  sup- 
ply increases  as  they  advance  in  age.  As  these 
trees  must  have  made  strong  growths,  they 
may  appear  to  offer  a  direct  contradiction  to  the 
above  statement,  namely,  that  overgrowth  in 
youth  and  undergrowth  in  age  combine  to  cause 
the  rot.  It  may  be  alleged  that  trees  grow  thick 
together  in  their  native  forests,  and  yet  produce 
the  best  wood.  This  is  true,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  trees  are  in  their  natural  cli- 
mate, which  is  much  colder  than  ours,  and  of 
course  make  slow  growths.  Those  made  while  the 
trees  are  young  are  often  the  smallest,  reversing 
the  growth  of  our  climate,  where  the  trees  that 
have  grown  quickly  when  young  are  often  starved 
in  their  aftergrowth.  This  is  not  the  case  in 
natural  forests,  where  trees  find  abundant  nour- 
ishment from  the  mass  of  decayed  vegetable 
matter  which  falls  from  the  trees  and  is  not  swept 
away  like  that  in  artificial  plantations. 

The  peobable  cause. — From  the  rot  being 
more  prevalent  now  than  it  was  formerly,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  trees  are  of  a  different 
kind  from  those  first  planted.  This  I  do  not  be- 
lieve ;  but  if  it  were  true,  it  is  not  probable  that 
they  were  natives  of  colder  regions  than  those  first 
planted  here,  and  if  so,  they  would  not  produce 
wood  of  coarser  grain  or  more  likely  to  decay.  If 
there  are  some  varieties  raised  in  this  country  from 
the  original  stock,  they  would  be  more  likely  to 
become  naturalised  here,  and  would  perhaps  stand 
better  than  the  original  trees  ;  yet  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  some  of  the  progeny  of  the  an- 
cient trees  have  been  infected  with  the  rot.  The 
question  then  is,  how  comes  it  that  the  disease  has 
been  on  the  increase  of  late  years  ?  One  thing  to 
be  considered  is,  that  there  have  been  more  trees 
planted,  especially  Larch  trees,  and  less  care  has 
been  taken  of  them  than  formerly.  The  trees  are 
often  left  thick  together  to  form  cover  for  game  ; 
the  soil  in  consequence  soon  becomes  exhausted, 
and  the  thinning  at  last  comes  with  a  vengeance, 
but  too  late.  Another  question  is,  why  Fir  trees 
die  when  they  become  hollow,  whereas  many 
other  trees  live  to  a  great  age  as  hollow  as  a 
drum  ?  The  case  of  the  Firs  is,  however,  different 
from  that  of  their  hollow  neighbours,  their  dis- 
ease being  internal,  both  in  trunk  and  root,  while 
other  trees  often  grow  hollow  from  some  external 
injury  to  branch  or  trunk,  which  does  not  affect 
their  roots,  so  that  they  often  grow  vigorously 
while  their  rind  and  bark  continue  sound. 

If  I  am  wrong  in  the  opinion  that  the  rot  pro- 
ceeds from  the  external  wood  excluding  the  air 
from  the  heart  or  inside  of  the  tree,  at  least  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  seeds  of  decay  are  first 
sown  by  too  rapid  growth  ;  and  little  do  planters 
think,  when  they  admire  the  rapid  growth  of  their 
Larches,  that  the  young  trees  are  carrying  in 
their  trunks  the  foundation  for  heart  rot. 

Old  Forester. 


PRUNING  IN  CLOSE  AND  OPEN  WOODS. 
The  most  economical  plan  of  rearing  coniferous 
trees  for  profit  is  to  thin  them  in  such  a  way  that 
the  trees  will  prune  themselves,  and  in  the  interior 
of  a  plantation  this  can  always  be  done  without 
drawing  the  trees  too  much  up,  and  fine  clean 
stems  may  be  produced  without  knots  or  blemishes 
of  any  kind,  a  fact  which  every  experienced 
forester  will  endorse.  Trees,  however,  growing  in 
isolated  positions  and  along  the  margins  of  plan 
tations  should  have  the  side  branches  cut  off  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  decay,  otherwise  they  will 
become  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  bone,  and  as  they 
retain  their  position  for  many  years  the  newly- 
formed  rings  of  the  wood  gradually  close  over 
such  pegs  and  produce  a  loose  knot  in  the  tim- 
ber, which  falls  out  when  cut  up  and  seasoned, 
thereby  much  lessening  its  value. 

In  thinning  young  plantations  on  exposed 
situations,  I  have  occasionally  stem-pruned  trees 
as  were  intended  to  be  removed  in  order  to  give 
more  space  to  those  to  be  retained,  and  thus  pre- 


vent sudden  exposure ;  and  in  after  years  while 
cutting  out  and  removing  such  trees,  I  found  that 
they  had  not  only  made  less  wood  than  such  as 
were  unpruned,  but  likewise  were  deficient  in 
roots,  and  the  stems  too  cylindrical  in  shape,  and 
altogether  wanting  in  that  stamina  and  vigour 
which  is  so  desirable  in  all  sorts  of  trees  in  early 
life.  When  the  side  branches  of  Larch  trees  have 
lost  their  vitality  they  sometimes  remain  on  the 
tree  for  a  considerable  time,  and  in  such  cases 
these  may  be  broken  off  with  advantage,  and  in 
cases  where  the  trees  have  been  grown  as  nurses 
for  hardwoods,  I  have  even  occasionally  removed 
live  branches  of  the  former  to  give  more  space  to 
the  latter  without  any  bad  results ;  but  to  say,  as 
some  writers  do,  that  coniferous  trees,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  should  be  stem-pruned,  only  "leaving 
three  tiers  of  branches  at  the  top  and  four  tiers 
on  exposed  situations,  until  suflicient  length  of 
stem  is  obtained,"  is  advice  which  I  fear  few  will 
follow.  J.  B.  Webster. 


RATIONAL  CULTURE  OF  TIMBER  TREES. 
There  is  an  old  proverb,  "  In  the  number  of 
counsellors  there  is  safety  and  wisdom ; "'  but  I 
think  had  the  writer  lived  in  these  times  he  would 
perhaps  have  given  us  a  second  edition,  more  in 
keeping  with  the  times,  by  telling  us  that  in  the 
number  of  counsellors  there  is  confusion,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  timber  trees 
for  profit.  A  recent  writer  on  this  subject  com- 
mences an  article  on  the  rational  treatment  of 
timber  trees  by  telling  us  that  "  it  has  been  con- 
tended by  some  that  a  well-prepared  soil  and 
good  culture  occasion  a  too  hasty  growth,  and, 
consequently,  the  deterioration  of  timber,  and  by 
others  that  the  fibre  of  the  wood  is  strengthened 
by  a  vigorous  growth,  and  that  the  best  culture 
will,  witli  a  suitable  soil,  give  the  best  timber." 
The  writer,  however,  considers  that  neither  of 
these  opinions  is  entirely  correct,  and  then  gives 
us  the  benefit  of  his  own,  by  telling  us  that  in 
every  case,  for  the  rearing  of  the  best  sorts  of  de- 
ciduous forest  trees,  a  preparation  of  the  soil  by 
trenching  is  to  be  preferred  where  practicable, 
and  the  liberal  use  of  the  hoe,  and  even  shallow 
digging  in  the  winter  for  three  or  four  years  after 
planting,  will  much  benefit  the  plants.  That 
trenching  the  ground  and  the  liberal  use  of  the 
hoe  to  stir  the  surface  and  keep  down  weeds  for 
the  first  three  or  four  years  after  planting 
will  be  of  great  service  in  giving  the  trees  a 
good  start,  no  one  will  deny.  In  the  forma- 
tion of  ornamental  plantations,  whether  in  groups, 
belts,  or  masses,  and  where  economy  is  only  a 
matter  of  secondary  importance,  such  a  system  of 
management  is  highly  commendable ;  but  for 
forest  trees  planted  for  utility  and  profit,  I  fear 
there  are  but  few  who  will  follow  this  advice  ;  the 
writer  should  have  given  figures  based  upon  experi- 
ence, giving  a  clear  account  of  the  profits  derived 
by  such  a  system  of  management. 

In  the  first  place,  ground  cannot  be  trenched  for 
less  than  about  £8  per  acre  ;  then  if  we  add  cost  of 
draining,  fencing,  planting,  and  price  of  plants, 
say  other  i'S,  or  i'llj  per  acre  at  the  start,  then 
we  have  the  cost  of  digging  in  winter  and  hoeing  in 
summer  for  the  first  three  or  four  years,  all  of  which 
put  together  would  amount  to  some  £20  per  acre 
as  the  cost  of  the  formation,  and  before  the  tref  s 
can  be  said  to  be  thoroughly  established  in  the 
ground.  Such  a  statement  would  deter  any  land- 
owner from  ever  attempting  to  plant  his  waste 
land  and  improve  his  property.  Landlords,  how- 
ever, are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  rural  affairs, 
and  would  doubtless  take  such  statements  and 
advice  at  their  proper  value.  J.  B  W. 


Weakly  Scotch  Fir  and  Spruce  —We 

can  find  no  trace  of  disease  in  the  plants  you 
send,  neither  do  they  appear  to  have  been  at  any 
time  affected  by  insects  or  other  pests.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  they  were  transplanted  direct 
from  the  seed-beds  without  having  been  pre- 
viously transplanted  in  the  proper  way.  We 
think  they  will  soon  grow  out  of  their  present 
condition. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
■\\Tiich  does  mend  Nature  :  chancre  it  rather ;  but 
The  art  itself  is  Nature."— SfiaVcsjicare. 


HAKDY  CYCLAMENS. 
IlAKDY  Cyclamens,  a  lovely  class  of  plants,  are 
not  so  popular  as  the  Persian  kinds  are,  but  they 
only  require  to  be  better  known  to  at  once  take  a 
foremost  place  amongst  hardy  garden  flowering 
plants.  Anyone  who  grows  alpine  or  rock  plants 
will  find  Cyclamens  a  valuable  addition  to  them, 
and  if  after  being  planted  they  are  not  disturbed, 
they  will  produce  fine  masses  of  flower  in  autumn 
and  spring.  They  may  also  be  planted  in  masses 
in  borders,  where  they  look  well,  but  for  my  part 
I  like  to  see  them  in  some  half-shady  nook,  where, 
if  kept  free  from  weeds,  they  soon  make  a  grand 
display,  their  lovely  flowers  being  of  various  shades 
of  colour,  set  ofE  to  advantage  by  luxuriant  fo- 
liage, iu  some  instances  of  the  deepest  green  and 
in  others  beautifully  marbled.  Cyclamens  be- 
longing to  the  class  under  notice  do  well  in  many 
kinds  of  soil,  provided  it  is  not  too  stiff ;  a  light 
loam  mixed  with  leaf-soil  suits  them  well,  as  does 
also  peat,  but  of  the  two  I  would  recommend  the 
former.  The  true  Atkinsi  type  contains  many 
shades  of  colour  between  white  and  crimson  and 
purple  ;  and  in  C.  macrophyllum,  which  should  be 
in  every  collection,  we  have  a  charming  kind 
that  bears  large  bright  rosy-coloured  flowers, 
and  its  foliage  is  very  large.  The  follow- 
ing kinds  are  also  all  well  worth  attention, 
v.'z  ,  C.  Clusii,  C.  Coum,  C.  europium,  C.  hedera;- 
folium,  and  C.  repandum.  These  and  the  various 
forms  of  Atkinsi  will  make  a  good  collection  of 
these  charming  flowers.  People  even  who  possess  no 
glass  need  never  be  without  flowers  all  the  year 
round.  They  have  only  to  make  a  start  and  no 
fears  need  be  entertained  as  to  the  result.  Those 
who  would  like  to  grow  the  hardy  Cyclamens  just 
named  should,  I  think,  obtain  them  in  pots.  If 
planted  now  they  will  soon  make  good  plants,  and 
the  kinds  which  bloom  in  autumn  will  produce 
some  fine  flowers  this  season.  If  retained  in  pots, 
too,  good  results  may  be  obtained  therefrom  by 
plunging  the  pots  in  ashes  during  the  summer 
months,  and  placing  them  inside  the  greenhouse 
or  cold  frame  iu  the  autumn  ;  still,  they  look  best 
when  planted  out.  W.  C.  Leach. 

Stamford. 

IMPROVING  MOSSY  LAAYNS. 
Although  it  is  now  getting  rather  late  for  laying 
turf,  it  is  a  capital  time  for  sowing  Grass  seeds 
and  improving  patchy  or  bare  lawns,  which  ought 
also  to  be  cleared  of  Moss  and  weeds,  A  good 
way  of  getting  rid  of  Moss  is  to  give  a  dressing  of 
freshly  slaked  lime,  which  may  easily  be  put  on 
by  mixing  it  with  fine  soil  that  is  a  little  damp. 
The  two  can  be  scattered  over  the  surface  regu- 
larly, and  rubbed  in  amongst  the  Grass  with  the 
back  of  a  rake.  After  the  lime  has  been  on  a  few 
days  the  Moss  will  turn  rusty,  gradually  dry  up, 
and  shrivel  away.  Moss  may  also  be  eradicated 
by  means  of  an  iron  rake,  which  will  tear  it  up 
and  prepare  the  surface  for  seed  sowing,  which 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  JIoss  is  swept  up 
and  cleared  away.  The  seed  should  be  covered 
sliglitly  by  giving  a  top-dressing  of  fine  mould  to 
keep  birds  from  picking  it  up  and  induce  ger- 
mination. As  soon  as  the  young  plants  show 
themselves,  the  lawn  ought  to  be  rolled,  but  it 
is    necessary    to    do    this    when    the    surface 


is  a  little  dry,  or  it  will  become  crusted  and 
hard,  which  is  bad  for  the  Grass.  As  to  seeds, 
lawn  mixtures, consisting  of  small  growing  grasses, 
are  the  best  for  the  purpose,  and  yet  some  save 
and  use  seeds  from  mangers,  with  the  result  that 
the  lawn  gets  filled  with  the  coarsest  of  weeds. 
In  cases  where  these  prevail  they  should  either  be 
spudded  out  or  burnt  up  by  applying  a  drop  of 
vitriolic  acid  to  each,  which  is  a  quick  way  of  ex- 
tirpating tliem.  Have  a  little  in  a  large-mouthed 
bottle  ;  in  that  dip  a  stick  and  just  touch  the 
crowns  of  the  weeds  with  it,  after  which  they  turn 
black  and  soon  die.  If  a  new  lawn  has  to  be 
made,  the  mode  of  procedure  should  be  to  dig 
over  and  thoroughly  level  the  ground,  afterwards 
tread  and  rake  it  in  order  to  get  an  even  surface 
free  from  all  stones,  then  sow  the  seeds  and  rake 
them  in.  If  this  is  done  at  once,  the  first  shower 
will  bring  them  up,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
a  flue  sward  is  obtained.  S.  D. 


Notes  from  Baden-Baden.— The  weather, 
though  we  have  had  many  fine  bright  days,  has 
been,  notwithstanding,  unfavourable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  vegetation,  and  plants  are  on  the 
whole  backward.  Tecophyla3a  is  most  beautiful 
just  now,  and  I  have  in  flower  a  very  fine  violet 
variety.  The  late  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Aldborougli, 
raised  a  very  fine  variety  of  Iris  reticulata  which 
he  called  major.  It  has  flowered  well  here,  and 
is  a  very  distinct  and  desirable  variety,  not  so 
much  from  its  siz",  for  among  my  own  I  have 
fuller  and  larger  flowers,  but  from  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  falls,  which  in  the  typical  form  are 
narrow  and  bending  downward  at  their  broadest 
end,  whilst  in  the  variety  they  are  spreading,  and 
thus  present  to  the  eye  a  very  large  surface. 
Among  my  seedlings  some  have  shown  an  almost 
blaok-maroon  colour.  The  original  Anemone 
stellata  alba  I  have  by  repeated  sowings  much 
improved  in  colour,  which  is  now  a  pure  white  ; 
Aubrietia  tauricola  is  the  dwarf  est  and  most 
floriterous  species ;  the  colour  is  likewise  very 
good,  a  bright  blue  with  a  purple  tinge,  contrast- 
ing effectively  with  Aubrietia  deltoides  Leichtlini, 
with  bright  crimson-lake  coloured  flowers.  In 
Primulas  of  the  Scott  Wilson  race  I  have  made  a 
good  approach  to  pure  blue.  Fritillaria  bucharica 
deserves  a  place  even  in  a  select  collection  ;  the 
flattish  cup-shaped  corollas  are  white. — Max 
Leichtlin. 

Ns'W  Imantophyllums.— Seeing  what  the 
old  I.  miniatum  was  a  few  years  ago,  it  is  nothing 
less  than  remarkable  that  it  could  have  been  im- 
proved in  such  a  short  time  as  to  have  yielded 
such  numbers  of  beautiful  varieties  as  may 
now  be  seen  at  the  present  time.  We  have  to 
thank  our  Belgian  friends  for  a  good  deal  of  this 
Imantophyllum  improvement,  for  they  have  for 
some  years  past  been  indefatigable  in  raising  new 
varieties,  although  they  had  such  scanty  material 
to  work  upon.  Whether  they  have  confined  their 
attention  solely  to  the  old  I.  miniatum  is  not 
clear;  some  are  under  the  impression  that  the  bright 
colours  which  they  have  now  managed  to  infuse  in- 
to their  latest  productions  have  been  derived  from 
intercrossing  with  Clivia  nobilis,  which  has  smallish 
flowers,  but  of  a  much  brighter  colour  than  I. 
miniatum.  In  view  of  the  growing  popularity  of 
these  plants  in  this  country,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
turned  his  attention  to  them  a  few  years  since  and 
formed  a  collection  of  all  the  best  varieties  pro- 
curable, and  also  began  to  raise  new  varieties 
himself,  until  now  he  has  by  far  the  finest 
collection  of  varieties  in  London.  So  large 
is  his  collection,  that  it  occupies  a  large 
span-roofed  house,  and  as  most  of  the  plants 
are  in  bloom,  the  house  is  gay  with  colour. 
There  are  now  about  a  dozen  distinct  varieties, 
which  form  the  cream  of  the  collection.  The  finest 
of  these  in  point  of  colour  is  named  General 
Gordon.  It  is  by  far  the  brightest  yet  raised, 
and  not  only  is  the  colour  so  rich,  but  the  trusses 
are  massiveand  the  blooms  well  formed.  Lindeni  is 
another  new  sort  remarkable  for  the  perfect  shape 
of  the  flowers  and  huge  spike.  Marie  Reimers, 
though  now  several  seasons  old,  is  still  among  the 
best  for  colour.  Ambroise  VerschafEelt  has  a  large 


and  dense  spike,  while  the  flowers,  though  not 
brilliant,  are  of  admirable  shape.  Mdme.  Van 
Houtte,  aurantiacum,  cruentnm,  and  robustnm  are 
other  very  fine  sorts,  and  the  latter  is  particularly 
noteworthy  on  account  of  its  being,  as  it  were,  the 
foundation  of  the  massive  spiked  sorts  which  have 
lately  appeared.  Among  Mr.  Williams'  seedlings 
there  is  one  which  for  brightness  of  colour  eclipses 
all  the  rest,  but  it  lacks  size  and  form  of  flower. 
It  is  between  Marie  Eeimers  and  intermedium, 
the  latter  giving  it  the  colour,  the  former  the  size. 
Mr.  Williams  is  sanguine  of  producing  a  large  and 
finely  formed  flower  of  high  colour  now  that  he 
has  obtained  the  "  break "  from  the  original 
orange-red,  the  colour  of  his  seedling  being  more 
of  a  scarlet.  The  great  want  in  Imantophyllums 
now  is  variety  of  colour,  and  could  this  be  obtained 
we  should  have  a  still  more  valuable  class  of  plants 
for  the  cool  greenhouse  in  spring  than  they  are  at 
present. 

The  Chlonodoxa  best  In  stiff  soil.— 
From  time  to  time  complaints  arise  against  the 
admiration  expressed  for  this  new  Scilla-like 
plant.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the 
writers  of  such  notes  stated  if  their  soil  was  light 
and  sandy  or  strong  soil  verging  on  potters'  clay. 
For  really  heavy  soils  I  venture  to  think  Chiono 
doxa  Lucilia;  the  best  addition  to  eaily  spring- 
flowering  bulbs  that  has  been  made  for  many  a 
long  day.  On  light  and  sandy  soils  it  does  not 
seem  so  desirable,  and  in  several  instances  has 
looked  washy  and  inferior  in  colour  and  beauty 
under  such  conditions  ;  hence  I  imagine  those  who 
depreciate  this  gem  have  not  had  to  struggle  with 
a  heavy,  cold  soil,  that  is  death  and  destruction  to 
many  a  spring  bulb,  but  in  this  case  gives  a  vigour 
and  colour  to  it  that  is  simply  wonderful  when 
three-year-old  clumps  are  in  full  beauty.  A  sin- 
gular feature  of  this  plant  is  the  different  blooming 
time  of  individual  bulbs.  ;In  one  clump  the 
finest  bloom  opened  on  February  28,  and  in  that 
same  clump  fresh  leaves  and  flower-buds  are  still 
pushing  np,  which  bid  fair  to  continue  blooming 
for  ten  days  into  April. — E.  H.  W. 


COLOUR  IN  FLOWERS. 

TO  THE  EDITOE  OF  "  THE  GAEDEN." 

SlE, — It  sometimes  occurs  to  me  that  there  are 
occasions  on  which  the  correspondence  between 
individual  horticultural  amateurs  may  have  in- 
terest for  others  of  the  brotherhood.  The  follow- 
ing letter  is  an  answer  to  a  friend,  who,  seeing 
my  praise  of  Chionodoxa  sardensis  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  The  Gaeden,  is  still  somewhat  unwilling 
to  believe  that  it  deserves  such  good  words, 
though  he  admits  that  he  has  not  as  yet  grown  it 
very  well.  My  friend  also  takes  me  to  task  for 
recommending  Iris  tuberosa  as  an  interesting  and 
beautiful  study  of  colour.  As  I  have  had  many 
inquiries  about  Chionodoxa  sardensis,  and  as  the 
question  of  colour  in  flowers  is  often  coming  for- 
ward, you  may  think  the  letter  worth  printing : — 

"  Dear   Mr.  , — Though  you  do  not  agree 

with  me  about  Iris  tuberosa,  I  think  there  can  be 
no  two  opinions  as  to  the  beauty  of  Chionodoxa  sar- 
densis. N.B.^I  believe  sardensis  is  an  unscien- 
tific name.  I  heard  Mr.  Baker  say  lately  that  no 
specific  distinction  was  recognised  in  Chionodoxa; 
however,  from  a  garden  point  of  view,  they 
are  decidedly  distinct.  To  return  to  the  ques- 
tion of  colour  in  Iris  tuberosa,  which  you  dis- 
miss [offhand  as  a  '  dull-coloured '  (underlined), 
'ugly  curiosity'  (doubly  underlined).  If  you 
have  a  copy  of  Kuskin's  '  The  Two  Paths,' 
read  appendix  v.  at  the  very  end  of  the  book, 
where  you  will  find  as  the  heading  of  the  last 
paragraph,  '  The  finer  the  eye  for  colour  the  less 
it  will  require  to  gratify  it  intensely.'  Probably 
you  have  given  no  pains  (few  people  have)  to 
delicate  eye-training  in  the  matter  of  colour, 
ratlier  rejecting  at  once  all  flowers  that  do  not 
come  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  even  brilliancy 
of  positive  colour.  This  liking  for  positive  colour 
only  is  the  aesthetic  view  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  as  distinguished  from  the  artistic,  which  I 
hold  to  be  the  higher,  the  latter,  when  acquired, 
being  certainly  the  more  delight-giving,  though  it 
by  no  means  excludes  the  simpler  form  of  enjoy- 
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ment  of  brilliant  colouring,  sach  as  is  shared  by 
less  trained  eyes.  Please  note  that  I  have  no 
sympathy  whatever,  but  on  the  other  hand  nothing 
but  unqualified  detestation  for  the  totally  sbam 
and  false  liking  for  dull  colours  that  has  infested 
most  of  the  educated  classes  for  the  last  few  years, 
and  for  the  extreme  nonsense  that  they  have 
talked  and  acted  about  it— Signed,  G.  J." 

This  curious  rage  for  dull  coloors  appears  to 
have  originated  in  persons  who  pretended  to  have 
a  delicate  perception  of  colour,  or  in  ignorant  imi- 
tation of  those  who  had.  Presently  the  false  taste 
spread  and  it  became  a  fashion.  A  demand  arose 
which  created  the  supply  of  a  class  of  product 
which  might  be  called  shop  art.  This  in  due  time 
was  discharged  into  houses,  to  their  gloom  and 
confusion.  Possibly  nothing  so  foolish  has  in- 
fected educated  people  since  the  false  and  pre- 
tended estimation  of  esprit  and  mental  acquire- 
ments that  raged  in  Paris  more  than  200  years 
ago — a  state  of  things  so  finely  scourged  by  Mo- 
li^re  in  his  "  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules." 

I  trouble  you  with  this  explanation  because 
nothing  is  commoner  than  to  find  people,  other 
than  trained  artists,  confound  the  sincere  and 
reverent  admiration  of  such  wonderful  colour- 
harmonies  as  are  found  in  Iris  taberosa  and  I. 
persica,  and  indeed  all  sections  of  the  Iris  family 
and  hundreds  of  other  modestly-coloured  flowers, 
with  the  pestilent  and  ignorant  gloom-worship 
jnst  described.  G.  j. 


PLANTS    IN    FLOWEK; 


Ehododendron  Mrs.  James  Sha-we.— 
Mr.  H.  Glover  sends  from  Orrell  Lodge,  Wigan, 
some  trusses  of  a  lovely  white-flowered  Rhodo- 
dendron under  this  name.  It  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Davies,  of  Ormskirk,  who  has  originated  and  dis- 
tributed other  beautiful  varieties,  such  as  Countess 
of  Sefton,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  others. 
The  flowers  of  the  Mrs.  James  Shawe  variety  are 
smaller  than  those  of  either  of  these,  but  are  pure 
white  and  delightfully  scented.  For  greenhouse 
decoration  at  this  season  it  is  most  valuable,  and 
particularly  for  cutting  from. 

Acacia  aflanls.— I  send  you  a  branch  of  this 
beautiful  yellow  Acacia  from  a  tree  here  fully 
30  feet  high,  and  which  is  covered  with  bloom  from 
top  to  bottom.  It  is  almost  hardy  with  us,  only 
having  been  cut  to  the  ground  by  frost  once  in 
some  twenty  years.  After  being  so  cut  down,  a 
number  of  suckers  came  up  ;  two  or  three  of  these 
were  left.  These  now  form  a  mass  fully  30  feet 
high  and  20  feet  through.— W.  Sangwin,  Trelis- 
sicTi,  Truro. 

*i*  This  is  the  same  Acacia  that  has  been  so 
common  in  the  flower  shops  for  some  time  past, 
having  been  imported  largely  from  the  south  of 
France,  we  believe.  The  flowers  are  bright  yellow 
and  the  foliage  silvery,  but  the  leaflets  are  not  so 
broad  as  in  A.  dealbata,  neither  are  they  so  sil- 
very. The  fact  that  it  grows  so  large  at  Truro  in- 
dicates the  mildness  of  the  climate  in  that  district 
—Ed. 

Rhododendron  Dennisoni   and  Wil- 

liamsi.— Amongst  numbers  of  greenhouse  Rhodo- 
dendrons we  have  lately  seen  none  has  pleased  us 
so  much  as  Dennisoni,  which  in  our  opinion  is  one 
of  the  loveliest  of  all.  Its  chief  beauty  lies  in  the 
contrast  of  the  pure  white  expanded  flowers  with 
the  buds,  which  are  of  the  most  delicate  shade  of 
rosy  pink.  The  flowers  are  not  large,  being  only 
about  a  couple  of  inches  across,  but  they  are 
borne  in  big  clusters,  and  as  they  open  a  few  at  a 
time  one  may  always  see  the  lovely  buds  with  the 
full-blown  flower.  The  scent,  too,  is  delicious.  It 
is,  moreover,  unusually  floriferons,  hence  a  capital 
one  for  affording  cut  bloom.  It  is  now  in  great 
beauty  in  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams'  nursery,  at  Upper 
HoUoway,  where  there  is  now  a  large  house  de- 
voted entirely  to  these  greenhouse  Rhododendrons, 
which  are  fast  rising  into  popularity.  Among 
other  beautiful  kinds  with  which  this  house  is 
filled  there  are  in  bloom  the  noble  R.  Dalhousi- 
annm,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Himalavan  species. 


It  has  huge  clusters  of  bell-thaped  flowers  of  a 
creamy  white  hue.  A  new  variety  which  will  be 
distributed  from  this  nursery  this  year  is  one 
called  Williamsi.  It  is  a  hybrid  between  li. 
ciliatum  and  another  presumably  R.  ponticum. 
The  flowers  are  small,  but  are  gathered  in  large 
dense  clusters.  The  remarkable  point  about  it  is 
that  when  first  opened  the  flowers  are  decidedly 
pinkish,  but  in  a  few  daj-s  this  colour  quite  disap- 
pears, leaving  the  flowers  snow-white.  It  will 
therefore  prove  an  invaluable  variety  for  cutting 
from  for  bouquet  and  wreath  making.  As  every 
twig  bears  a  truss  of  flowers,  it  afliords  a  plentiful 
supply  of  bloom.  Among  other  large  varieties  in 
flower  are  R.  Veitchi,  Gibsoni,  Countess  of  Had- 
dington, and  among  the  Javanese  class  the 
brightest  coloured  is  Duchess  of  Jfidinburgh  with 
deep  crimson-red  blooms. 

Erythronium  grandiflorum.— This  Cali- 
fornian  Dog's-tooth  Violet  is  among  the  prettiest 
of  spring  flowers.  Though  not  particularly  at- 
tractive in  colour,  the  flowers  possess  that  refined 
form  which  is  so  much  admired.  They  are  turban- 
shaped,  and  each  petal  reflexes  elegantly.  The 
colour  is  a  soft  sulphur-yellow  with  just  a  dash  of 
brownish  red  in  the  centre.  Three  or  four  flowers 
are  borne  on  the  strongest  stems,  which  rise  some 
9  inches  or  12  inches  high;  the  foliage,  too,  is 
prettily  mottled.  It  is  now  beautifully  in  bloom 
in  the  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham,  where 
many  rare  and  interesting  spring  flowers  are  in 
bloom,  among  them  being  some  rare  Fritillaries, 
such  as  F.  oranensis,  lanceolata,  liliacea,  and 
others. 

Flowers    from  Hill   of   Ho'wth.— "  St. 

Brigid  "  sends  a  gathering  of  open-air  flowers 
from  her  wind-swept  hillside  garden.  Among 
them  are  sturdy  Daffodils,  vivid  scarlet  Anemones, 
some  uncommonly  fine  stems  of  Chionodoxa,  each 
bearing  about  a  dozen  flowers,  and  some  charming 
Primroses  of  all  shades  of  colour.  The  finest  of 
the  Daffodils  is  the  true  Irish  maximus,  whose 
large  bright  yellow  flowers  eclipse  those  of  all 
others  in  the  same  class.  There  is  also  the  giant 
Sir  Watkin,  or  one  very  similar  to  it  and  appa- 
rently quite  as  big.  The  Campernelles  and  Tazettas 
are  also  good,  and  the  scarlet  Crown  Anemones, 
both  single  and  double,  are  larger  than  any  which 
"  St.  Brigid  "  has  hitherto  sent  us. 

Acacia  lineata.  Among  the  vast  number  of 
Acacias  now  in  flower  this  is  one  of  the  best  for 
growing  in  small  pots;  it  forms  neat  little  bushy 
plants  that  when  not  more  than  a  foot  high  are 
quite  a  mass  of  bloom,  while  many  require  to  be 
grown  into  large  specimens  before  they  show 
themselves  off  to  the  best  advantage.  The  leaves 
are  narrow,  while  the  flowers  resemble  tiny  golden 
balls.  For  greenhouse  decoration  at  this  season 
it  is  invaluable,  and  under  ordinary  treatment  it 
will  last  a  long  time  in  perfection.  The  rich 
golden  tint  is  very  distinct  from,  and  more  at- 
tractive than,  the  paler  blooms  of  the  better  known 
A.  Drummondi.— T. 

Lachenalias  and  Hoop-petticoat  Daf- 
fodils. —  We  send  you  a  few  spikes  of  our 
Laohenalia  versicolor  which  is  now  in  its  glory. 
The  plants  average  23  blooms  on  a  spike,  are  very 
easy  of  culture,  and  last  a  long  time  in  flower, 
both  on  the  plant  and  in  a  cut  state.  We  value 
them  very  highly  for  supplying  cut  blooms,  their 
delicate,  bell-shaped  flowers  of  a  green  and  yellow 
colour  being  well  adapted  for  bouquet  making  or 
for  vase  decoration.  We  also  send  a  few  blooms 
of  the  beautiful  Hoop-petticoat  Narcissus  (N. 
Balbocodium),  which  is  just  commencing  to 
flower.  Should  the  weather  continue  to  favour 
them,  they  will  look  grand  in  a  week  or  two. 
--Hubert  \-  M.\noER,  l)oi/lc  h'oad  Kursery, 
Guernsey. 

*,*  The  Lachenalia  appears  to  be  a  finely- 
coloured  form  of  L.  luteola,  but  longer  in  the 
spike  and  more  floriferous  than  that  kind.  This, 
however,  may  be  due  to  good  culture.  The  Nar- 
cissus is  Bulbocodium  conspicuus,  than  which  we 
have  never  seen  finer  blooms,  the  cups  being  U 
inches  across  and  of  a  clear  glowing  yellow.  A 
bed  of  it  must  be  a  fine  sight.— Ed. 


A  good  white  Lilac— Among  the  many 
kinds  of  Lilac  suitable  for  forcing  early,  alba 
virginalis  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
of  the  single  whites.  We  saw  it  a  few  days 
ago  in  Mr.  P..  S.  Williams'  nursery,  where  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
fact  that  plants  of  it  are  sold  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  open  shows  how  popular  it  is.  The  flower 
clusters  are  large,  and  being  snow  white  they 
contrast  charmingly  with  the  tender  green  of  the 
young  foliage. 

Double  Sparmannia.— The  much-talked- 
of  double  flowering  variety  of  Sparmannia 
africana  may  now  be  seen  in  bloom  in  Mr.  B.  S. 
\\'illiam8'  nursery.  Upper  HoUoway,  where  there  is 
a  large  standard  specimen  of  it  in  the  cool  Rhodo- 
dendron house.  This  variety  differs  in  nowise 
from  the  original  except  in  the  flowers  being 
double.  These  are  borne  in  the  usual  clustered 
manner,  but  instead  of  the  tuft  of  yellow  stamens 
the  whole  flower  is  made  up  of  narrow  white 
petals.  Hence  they  look  like  tiny  white  rosettes 
gathered  together  in  clusters.  This  cannot  fail  to 
become  popular,  particularly  for  cutting  from,  as 
the  flowers  are  so  pure  and  endure  a  much  lotger 
time  than  those  of  the  original.  As  this  plant  is 
large  and  is  developing  numerous  flower  clusters, 
it  may  be  in  beauty  for  some  time  to  come. 

Hardy  plants  at  Hurworth  Grange, 

Darlington. — The  following  flowers  were  in  full 
beauty  on  April  1  in  this  northern  garden : — 

Myosotis  dissitiflora 
Omphalodes  verna 

V.  alba 
Po'yanthus  in  var. 
Primroses,  doul)le  and  single 
Primula  caslxmeriana 

denticulata 


Polygala  Chamaibuxus  pur- 
purea 
Pulmonaria  azurea 
Saxifraga  oppositifolia 

o.  major 

o.  spleudeus 

o.  pyreuaica  maxima 
ScUla  sibiriea 
Snowdrops 

.Sisyrhifliium  grandiflorum 
Triteleia  uniflora 
Violas  in  var, 
Violets  in  var. 


.\ui  iculas  of  sorts 
.\nemone  btanda 

fulgens 
Aubrietia  graeca  superba 
Arabis  albida  variegata 
Crocuses  of  soris 
Ctiionodoxa  LucUi* 
Bulbocodium  vernum 
Berberis  .\quifolium 
Draba  cuspidata 
Dondia  Epipactis 
Daphne  Mezereuin 
Erica  carnea 

c.  alba 
Erythronium  Dens-canis  vars 
Gentiana  acau  is 
flepatica  angulosa 

triloba  in  var. 
Iris  reticuUita 
Jasminum  nudiflonmi 
Leucojum  vernum  I 

— T.  Simpson. 

The  Mango. — A  large  plant  of  Mangifera 
indica,  the  common  Mango  of  India,  is  now 
flowering  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew,  and  is  inte- 
resting on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  tree  as 
the  finest  of  cultivated  Indian  fruits,  rather  than 
for  any  floral  beauty  it  possesses.  In  English 
gardens  the  Mango  has  never  borne  fruit,  and  it 
will,  therefore,  be  of  some  interest  if  the  efforts 
being  made  at  Kew  to  obtain  fruit  from  this 
flowering  specimen  are  productive  of  success. 
The  flowers  are  in  terminal  panicles,  closely 
packed,  and  are  small  and  yellowish.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  the  Mango  in  cultivation  in 
India — almost  as  many  as  there  are  Apples  with 
us ;  in  fact,  the  Indian  people  cultivate  Mangoes 
as  largely  and  for  the  tame  purposes  as  we  do  the 
Apple.  A  very  large  and  interesting  collection 
of  Mango  fruits  preserved  in  spirit  was  exhibited 
at  the  Health  Exhibition  last  year  by  Assam 
contributors,  and  those  who  saw  them  were  sur- 
prised at  the  variety  of  form  in  the  different  sorts 
shown.  No  doubt  the  flavour,  i:c.,  of  these  dif- 
ferent kinds  is  equally  variable.  This  collection 
was  obtained  for  the  Kew  museum,  and  is  now 
incorporated  with  the  extensive  collections  of 
preserved  fruits  possessed  by  that  establishment. 


Primula  obtusifolia.— Mr.  WoUey  Dod's 
note  on  this  plant  is  not  without  interest,  seeing 
that  seeds  of  a  pale  form  of  P.  involncrata  are 
being  distributed  for  it.  In  P.  involucrata  we  get 
a  distinct  white  form  and  also  a  purple,  and  as  P. 
Munroi  is  synonymous,  it  may  be  found  convenient 
to  keep  up  both  names.  P.  obtusifolia  is  figured 
in  Koyle's  "  Illusti-ations,"  tab.  77.  In  appearance 
it  comes  much  nearer  P.  denticulata  than  P.  invo- 
lucrata :  flowers  deep  purple,  with  yellow  eye,  and 
much  larger,  though  perhaps  fewer  on  a  scape.—  K. 
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Flower  Garden. 


SPRING-FLOWERING  CROCUSES. 

Now  that  the  common  Dutch  Crocus  (C.  vernus) 
and  its  innumerable  varieties  are  in  full  flower  it 
may  be  well  to  direct  at 
tention  to  a  few  other 
species  less  common,  and 
in  many  cases  prettier 
and  more  interesting,  but 
which  are  elbowed  out 
of  gardens  by  their  more 
popular  relatives,  which 
everywhere  monopolise  so 
much  attention.  At  this 
season  one  may  see  the 
Dutch  Crocus  in  every 
garden,  both  small  and 
large,  but  in  very  few  gar- 
dens indeed  do  we  find 
any  other  among  the 
seventy  odd  species  of 
Crocus,  except  the  yellow 
Dutch  and,  perhaps,  such 
equally  common  sorts  as 
the  Scotch  Crocus  (C.  bi- 
florus)  and  the  Cloth  of 
Gold  (C.  susianus).  The 
absence  of  other  kinds 
in  gardens  is,  however, 
we  feel  sure,  not  owing  to 
lack  of  beauty,  but  rather 
to  their  not  being  known. 
Sa  numerous,  indeed,  are 
the  species  and  varieties 
of  Crocus,  that  a  most 
interesting  spring  and  au- 
tumn garden  could  be 
made  of  them  alone.  Of 
late  years,  thanks  to  such 
Crocus  lovers  as  Mr.  Maw, 
our  gardens  have  been 
enriched  with  twice  as 
many  Crocuses  as  we 
had  a  dozen  years  ago, 
although  in  Dean  Her- 
bert's time  there  existed 
in  gardens  a  greater  num- 
ber of  Crocuses  as  well  as 
of  other  bulbous  plants 
than  now.  The  whcle  of 
the  seventy  species  of 
Crocus  now  known  are 
divided  into  autumn  and 
spring-flowering  sections, 
although  in  mild  win- 
ters there  is  no  cessation 
of  flowering  kinds  be- 
tween the  two  groups, 
and  generally  there  is 
a  continuous  succession 
of  bloom  from  August 
to  April.  Beginning  in 
August  with  the  earliest 
autumnal  varieties,  such 
as  Scharojani  (orange) 
and  vallioola  (yellow),  we 
follow  with  September 
Crocuses,  such  as  nudi- 
florus  (purple),  palchellus 
(lilac),  and  in  October 
we  have  speciosus  (blue), 
and  following  these  in 
October  and  November  we 
have  such  as  Salzmanni, 
asturicus,  Clusii,  cancella- 
tus,  and  others.  A  connect- 
ing link,  as  it  were,  bet  ween 
the  autumn  and  spring 
flowerers  is  the  beauti- 
ful   C.    Imperati,    which 

frequently  commences  to  bloom  before  January  is 
past,  and  then  follow  in  quick  succession  a  host  of 
others,  a  selection  of  which  would  include  susianus, 
biflorus,  etruscus,  suaveolens,  versicolor,  vernusj 
dalmaticns,  banaticus,  Sieberi,ohrysanthus,  aureus' 
sulphureus,  stellaris,  Olivieri,  minimus,  and 
Balansse,  all  of  which  flower  in  succession  in  the 


order  named.  Here,  then,  is  a  wealth  of  beauty 
which  one  might  have  in  the  way  of  Cro- 
cuses if  the  gardening  public  would  create 
such  a  demand  for  them  as  to  make  it  worth 
the  while  of  nurserymen  to  import  the  best 
of  the  kinds  in  quantity.     We  feel  sure  that  it  is 


protection  of  a  handlight  or  frame,  so  as  to  keep 
the  cold  and  damp  from  injuring  their  delicate 
blooms.  All  interested  in  Crocuses  and  their  cul- 
ture should  read  Mr.  Maw's  account  of  them  pub- 
lished in  The  Garden,  Vol.  XXIII ,  p.  548.  The 
five  species  of  spring-flowering  Crocuses  herewith 
illustratad  were  selected 
from  the  large  collection 
in  Messrs.  Barr's  grounds, 
at  Tooting.  All  are  beau- 
tiful little  species,  vary- 
ing a  good  deal  in  co- 
lour. C.  biflorus  pusillus 
is  a  miniature  form  of 
the  Scotch  Crocus  ;  it  is 
lilac  inside,  and  has  the 
outsides  of  the  sepals 
whitish,  heavily  pencilled 
and  feathered  with  black. 
C.  leucorhynchus  is  a  very 
distinct  and  beautiful  va- 
riety ;  it  is  probably  but 
a  form  of  C.  vernus ; 
its  flowers  are  a  deep 
purple,  and  each  sepal 
has  a  distinct  white  lip— a 
charming  contrast  of  co- 
lours. 0.  etruscus  is  an 
Italian  species  not  long 
introduced ;  it  has  lilac- 
purple  flowers,  and  when 
expanded  in  full  sun- 
shine is  very  beautiful. 
C.  Balausaj,  a  miniature 
species,  has  yellow  flowers 
with  their  exterior  de- 
licately feathered  with 
black.  C.  reticulatus  is 
an  old  species  in  gardens, 
and  may  be  at  once  re- 
cognised by  the  delicate 
network  of  fibre  which 
envelops  its  bulbs.  The 
flowers  are  pale  lilac  in- 
side and  streaked  with 
black  outside. 


SOME  SPRING  CROCUSES. 


only  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  such 
plants  as  these  that  prevents  enterprising  nur- 
serymen from  importing  them  in  quantities.  The 
simplicity  of  Crocus  culture  is  another  point  in 
their  favour,  for  all  may  be  grown  in  the  open 
border,  and  the  only  attention  even  the  late  au- 
tumn and  winter-flowering  kinds  require  is  the 


Zepbyrantlies  Can- 
dida.— In  The  Gakden 
(p.  142),  "C.  R.  S.  D." 
says  "  He  had  bulbs  of 
this  in  several  places  out- 
of-doors,  but  it  never 
flowered."  I  do  not  know 
where  the  writer  lives, 
but  at  TrafEord  Park,  near 
Manchester,  there  are  two 
borders,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  central  doorway 
into  the  long  range  of 
glasshouses  filled  with  this 
Zephyranthes  and  Oxalis 
Bowieana,  which  have 
stood  and  flowered  freely 
there  during  these  last 
four  years.  From  Sep- 
tember to  November  there 
must  have  been  many 
hundreds  of  their  white 
Crocus-like  blooms  pro- 
duced. Mr.  Sargesson, 
who  has  a  good  know- 
ledge of  old-fashioned 
plants,  tells  me  he  planted 
both  kinds  over  twenty 
years  ago,  and  that  no 
difficulty  is  experienced 
^  with     them.      'They    are 

growing  in  the  ordinary 
kitchen  garden  soil.  There 
is  also  a  remarkable  Au- 
ricula growing  in  TrafEord 
Gardens.     Mr.   Sargesson  told   me    he    found  it 
there  when  he  took  charge  of  the  gardens  forty 
years  ago.     It  has  a  strong  Cowslip  odour,  which 
is  delicious.     I  have  not  met  with  it  anywhere 
else.     I  would  not  recommend  it  to  growers  of 
choice  Auriculas,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  worth 
a  place  in  the  flower  garden.— D  J.  Nokthwood. 
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PINKS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
What  is  the  Pheasant-eyed  Pink  o£  the  wholesale 
seedsman  ?  It  would  appear  that,  according  to 
Maddock,  the  improved  varieties  of  what  were 
formerly  called  Pheasant's-eyes  are  now  the  florist's 
Pink  of  the  present  day ;  bat  the  Pheasant-eyed 
Pink  found  in  catalogaes  must  be  difierent  from 
this,  or  it  could  not  be  sold  so  cheaply.  As  far  as  I  am 
able  to  ascertain,  it  does  not  represent  the  common 
name  of  any  variety  of  Dianthus.  One  can  readily 
understand  that  the  original  Pheasant-eyed  Pinks 
were  white  with  a  dark  centre  or  eye,  and  the 
word  Pink  is  said  to  be  of  Dutch  origin,  and  means 
an  eye.  The  dark  disc  surrounded  by  a  white 
zone  would  readily  suggest  the  name  of  Pheasant's- 
eye.  It  is  reported  that  the  Pink,  represented  by 
Dianthus  plumarlus,  was  first  cultivated  about 
the  year  1629.  Maddock,  in  his  "  Florists'  Direc- 
tory,'published  in  1702,  says  he  may  "venture  to 
assert  that  a  Pink  called  Jlajor's  Lady  Stovedale, 
raised  from  seed  in  the  southern  parts  of  England 
by  the  person  whose  name  it  bears,  was  the  first 
that  deserved  to  be  classed  among  such  as  are 
held  in  esteem  by  florists.  It  was  raised  about 
twenty  years  since  (1770),  and  was  the  first  Pink 
possessed  of  that  singular  and  beautiful  ornament 
called  a  lacing,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
colour  of  the  eye  round  the  white  or  broad  part  of 
the  petal  that  gives  it  a  most  elegant  appear- 
ance.'' 

iladdock  gives  an  excellent  engraving  of  a 
double-laced  Pink,  in  all  probability  representing 
an  ideal  rather  than  an  actual  flower  in  cultivation 
in  his  day  ;  it  is  large  and  full,  laced  tliroughout 
with  great  regularity,  but  with  the  edges  of  the 
petals  deeply  toothed  or  serrated.  This  charac- 
teristic belonged  to  the  Pink  for  many  years  after. 
'Xhe  firstcolouredillustration  I  oanmeetwithisthat 
of  Revill's  Lady  Whamcliflte,  which  appears  in  the 
Floricidtiiral  Cabinet  for  September,  1833.  The 
flower  is  small,  consisting  of  three  rows  of  petals, 
the  lacing  dense  and  well  defined,  the  petals  ser- 
rated, but  not  nearly  so  much  as  in  the  case  of 
Maddock's  diagram.  It  was  raised  at  Pitsmoor, 
Sheflield,  in  1831,  and  "was  judged  by  eminent 
florists  to  be  the  best  variety  of  its  class."  It  is 
stated  that  the  drawing  represented  the  flower 
half  its  natural  size,  having  been  sketched  in  an 
imperfect  state.  Two  years  later  the  Florists' 
Magazine  gave  coloured  illustrations  of  Princess 
Victoria  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  two  flowers  that, 
in  respect  to  size  and  arrangement  of  the  petals, 
came  very  near  to  Maddock's  diagrams  ;  the  for- 
mer was  the  finer  flower,  but  with  the  lacing 
less  perfect  than  in  the  case  of  its  companion ;  but 
while  the  petals  of  the  latter  were  much  serrated, 
taos3  of  Queen  Victoria  were  only  slightly  so — in 
fact,  as  pictured,  almost  smooth.  The  latter  was 
riised  at  Mitcham,  the  former  at  Walworth  Com- 
mon. The  t'lirrisis'  JIa</a:i?ie  during  the  short 
period  of  its  existence  gave  other  illustrations  of 
Pinks,  among  them  a  charming  picture  of  the  old 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  they  indicated  the  steady  pro- 
gress that  was  being  made  towards  larger  refine- 
ment, as  was  seen  in  Smith's  Dr.  Coke,  shown  in 
18-lC.  Coming  on  to  1818,  the  first  volume  of  T/w 
Florist  gives  coloured  illustrations  of  Young's 
Double  X  and  Mr.  Edwards,  two  flowers  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  C.  Turner,  then  in  business  as  a 
florist  at  Chalvey.  Great  improvement  had  then 
been  effected  in  the  Pink,  particularly  in  that  cha- 
racteristic then  regarded  as  most  essential — 
smoothness  on  the  edges  of  the  petals.  Most  of  the 
new  flowers  were  free  from  the  serratnre  that  dis- 
figured the  old  varieties.  The  smooth  edge  to  the 
p^tal  was  the  goal  steadily  kept  in  view  by  the 
florist  of  that  generation. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  size  of  Pink  flowers  between  the  northern  and 
Bouthem  growers.  The  former  favour  smaller  and 
more  symmetrical  flowers  than  do  the  latter. 
Marking  more  than  a  great  fullness  of  petal  is 
required  in  the  north,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  at 
some  northern  shows  at  which  Pinks  are  exhibited 
to  reduce  the  number  of  petals,  taking  out  those 
that  are  incompletely  marked  and  leaving  those 
only  on  which  the  lacing  is  approximately  perfect. 
The  northern  grower  somewhat  contemptuously 
calls  the  large  southern  grown  flowers  "  mops." 


As  the   Pink  is  grown  in  the 
not    in   pots,  as   in   the   case  of 


and    Picotee,    the    bed    should    be    planted    in 
October ;    and    the   opinion   is    held    by  I  florists 
that  if   the  bed  cannot  be  planted   until   after 
this    date,    it   is   better   to   winter  in  pots,  be- 
cause it  is  so  important  that  the  plants  be  firmly 
established  in  the  soil  before  the  winter  sets  in. 
The  preparation  of  the  bed  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance.     In  order  to  have  the  flowers  well 
laced  a  rich  soil  is  of  the  first  importance  ;  there- 
fore well-decomposed  manure  should  be  dug  into 
the  soil  each  time  tlie  bed  is  turned,  so  that  the 
roots  may  have  something  to  feed  upon  at  bloom- 
ing time.     The  Pink  does  well  in  a  good  loam  ;  a 
black  one  like  that  seen  in  the  London  market 
gardens   suits   it.    Another  point   of   great  im- 
portance is,  and  particularly  so   if  the   soil   be 
heavy,  the  raising  of  the  beds  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  soil,  say  0  inches,  9  inches,  or  12 
inches  above  the  walks  on  either  side,  and  then 
rounding  off  the  side  edges  of  the  bed  in  order  to 
throw  off  the  heavy  rains  that  generally  fall  in 
autumn  and  winter.     Daring  the  winter,  whUe 
the  weather  is  favourable,  the  surface  soil  may  be 
stirred  with  advantage,  and  if  the  action  of  sharp 
frost  has  tended  to  loosen  the  soil  about  the  plants 
it  should  be  pressed  firmly  about  them.  The  usual 
practice  with  growers  of  Pinks  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses is  to  top-dress  the  beds  in  March,  and  even 
if  the  cultivator  does  not  exhibit,  a  top-dressing 
at  that  period  is  always  of  the  greatest  advantage, 
and  at  the  time  of  top-dressing  it  is  customary 
to  raise  the  sides  of  the  bed  by  means  of  shallow 
boards,  turf,  tiles,  &c.,  thus  bringing  them  nearly 
to  a  level,  so  that  the  plants  may  receive  copious 
waterings  when  necessary.     And  it  is  well  to  give 
three  or  four  good  soakings  with  weak  liquid  ma- 
nure water  during  the  time  when  the  plants  are 
forming  their  buds. 

It  is  in  June  when  the  Pink  flowers  are  at  their 
best.  If  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry,  full  supplies 
of  water  will  be  needed,  as  this  is  essential  to  the 
swelling  of  the  pods  and  to  ensure  fine  full 
flowers.  If  starved  for  want  of  moisture  at  this 
period,  the  plants  are  apt  to  become  infested 
with  greenfly,  grow  lank  and  weak,  and  the  blooms 
perish  in  the  buds.  As  a  matter  of  course  the 
grower  for  exhibition  needs  glasses  for  forwarding 
blooms,  shades,  labels,  &c. ;  the  plants  have  to  be 
gone  over  daily,  and  the  most  promising  buds  are 
selected  and  carefully  tied  to  supports ;  others 
tied  a  day  or  two  previously  are  carefully  ex- 
amined, so  that  if  the  after  growth  has  caused 
them  to  become  too  tightly  fastened  tbey  should 
be  released  and  retied. 

Pinks  are  propagated  by  means  of  pipings  or 
cuttings.  This  is  how  the  operation  is  performed 
by  a  successful  cultivator.  He  states,  ••  I  consider 
piping  the  safest  and  most  expeditious  method  of 
propagation.  About  the  middle  of  June  I  com- 
mence operations,  choosing  as  the  most  suitable 
situation  a  border  under  the  southern  fence  of  the 
garden,  where  the  soil  is  of  an  open  texture.  I 
work  the  soil  freely  with  a  fork  to  the  depth  of 
1  inches,  and  on  the  top  I  lay  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  leaf-mould  and  one  of  silver  sand,  and 
smooth  off  the  surface  with  the  back  of  a  rake.  I 
then  take  my  hand-glass  and  mark  out  its  dimen- 
sions by  pressing  it  down  on  the  soil.  These  pre- 
parations having  been  made,  I  break  off  the  grass 
(shoots)  from  the  side  of  the  plant,  stripping  the 
foliage  from  the  stem  to  the  third  joint,  and  with 
a  sharp  knife  cut  off  close  under  the  bottom  joint, 
taking  particular  care  not  to  injure  the  bud.  The 
pipings  thus  prepared  are  placedin  water  to  stiffen 
that  they  may  be  the  more  easily  planted  in  the 
ground,  and  these  I  take  each  separately  and 
plant  them  in  the  mould,  within  the  form  of  the 
hand-glass,  about  an  inch  apart,  and  having  filled 
up  the  space,  give  them  a  slight  watering,  taking 
care  not  to  put  down  the  glass  close  until  the 
plants  are  perfectly  dry,  as  if  wet  they  are  liable 
to  rot  off.  In  this  manner  I  proceed  until  I  have 
gone  over  the  whole  of  my  collection,  being  care- 
ful to  protect  them  from  the  mid-day  sun  by  plac- 
ing hoops  covered  with  light  calico  over  the  bed. 
These  shades  remain  over  the  young  plants  from 
eight  in  the  morning  till  about  five  in  the  even- 


open  air,   and  1  ing,  and  at  the  end  of  six  or  eight  weeks  the 
the  Carnation   hand-glasses  are  entirely  removed,  and  in  seven  or 


eight  days  the  plants  may  be  planted  out  about 
3  inches  apart  to  strengthen."  A  professional 
florist,  who  propagated  Pinks  largely  for  sale, 
makes  up  a  bed  of  fresh  stable  manure,  which  Is 
allowed  to  ferment,  and  after  a  time  a  bed  of 
light  sandy  soil  is  placed  upon  it,  and  in  this  the 
pipings  are  inserted  in  the  way  previously  recom- 
mended and  covered  with  handlights,  and  when 
the  cuttings  are  rooted  they  are  planted  out  in 
store  beds. 

Some  cultivators  have  succpssfnlly  grown  Pinks 
in  pots.  It  has  been  found  that  varieties  gene- 
rally laced  very  well  appeared  to  be  smoother  on 
the  edge  than  those  grown  in  beds,  clean,  and 
mostly  with  pure  white  grounds.  For  early  shows 
Pinks  grown  in  pots  have  been  found  very  useful, 
as  they  can  be  advanced  a  week  or  ten  days  in 
bloom  by  placing  them  in  a  frame.  The  pots  need 
not  be  larger  than  8  inches  in  diameter,  but  the 
soil  should  be  rich  and  good.  Experiments  have 
been  made  as  to  whether  Pinks  do  best  in  pots 
when  potted  into  the  blooming  pots  in  autnmn,  or 
when  wintered  in  4-inch  pots,  placing  them  in  the 
blooming  pots  in  March,  but  there  was  no  per- 
ceptible difference  in  the  flowers. 

Twelve  of  the  fine-t  show  Pinks  in  cultivation 
will  be  found  in  the  following  ;  Bertram  (Turner), 
red,  broad  lacing,  full  size,  extra  fine ;  Boiard 
(Tamer),  a  fine  large,  full  flower,  good  broad, 
smooth  petals,  handsomely  laced  with  bright  red, 
extra  fine;  Emerald  (Hooper),  red  lacing,  large 
and  full;  Eurydice  (Fellowes),  rosy  red,  very 
good  ;  Godfrey  (Turner),  bright  reddish  purple 
lacing,  extra  fine ;  Harry  Hooper  (Hooper), 
reddish  purple,  the  lacing  bright  and  showy, 
quite  distinct  and  extra  fine:  Modesty  (Paul), 
reddish  parple,  extra  fine :  Mrs.  Waite  (Turner), 
rosy  red ;  Prince  Frederick  William  ( Hooper), 
rosy  purple,  large,  full,  and  very  tine  ;  Reliance 
(Hooper),  red  lacing,  large  and  fine:  Tottie 
(Paul),  bright  red;  and  Victory  (Hooper),  rosy 
purple,  fall  and  good. 

Then  there  is  a  very  useful  group  of  forcing 
Pinks,  comprising  the  following  varieties :  Anne 
Boleyn,  pale  pinkish  purple,  an  old  and  most  use- 
ful variety ;  Derby  Day  (Clark),  deep  pink,  laced 
with  red,  large  and  full ;  Lord  Lyon  (Clark), 
deep  rosy  purple,  a  large,  full,  smooth  flower,  very 
free,  and  quite  distinct ;  Mrs.  Sinkins  (Sinkins), 
pure  white,  large  and  fall,  and  very  sweet 
scented,  a  most  useful  variety  ;  and  Kubens,  dark 
purple,  dwarf,  good  in  habit,  and  very  free. 

Forcing  Pinks  must  be  grown  in  pots,  and  in 
order  to  have  them  with  fine  heads  cf  bloom,  it  is 
essential  to  have  them  well  established  in  iheir 
pots,  and  they  need  to  be  brought  on  gradually, 
and  not  forced  on  in  too  great  a  heat.  They 
should  be  placed  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and 
when  they  are  coming  into  bloom  have  a  little  weak 
manure  water  about  twice  a  week.  The  best  soil 
for  these  is  a  good  yellow  loam,  well  decomposed 
manure,  leaf  mould,  and  sand,  not  made  too  light, 
and  the  plants  should  be  firmly  potted.  With 
reference  to  the  propagation  of  these,  as  soon  as 
pipings  or  cuttings  can  be  obtained  they  are  found 
to  strike  freely  on  a  gentle  bottom-heat  in  spring; 
they  should  be  planted  out  in  a  well  prepared  bed 
in  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  ready,  kept  growing 
freely  all  the  summer,  and  potted  in  early  autumn 
to  flower ;  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  overpot 
them,  but  it  is  requisite  that  the  plants  be  firmly 
potted.  B.  D. 

Peach  blossoms  (J.  C). — Without  examina- 
tion on  the  spot  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the 
cause  of  your  Peach  blossoms  not  opening  properly, 
but  it  may,  we  think,  be  attributed  to  the  roots 
havingdescended  into  a  cold  clayey  subsoil.  Should 
you  have  reason  to  believe  that  such  is  the  fact, 
then  the  remedy  is  obvious — viz.,  lift  the  tree  and 
remake  the  border,  previously  concreting  tlie  bottom 
to  prevent  a  similar  mishap  recurring.  Of  coarse  it 
is  too  late  to  do  such  work  now,  but  if  done  with  care 
early  in  October  next  it  will  not  prevent  the  tree 
fruiting  next  season  just  as  well  as  if  it  had  never 
been  moved. — W'.  W. 
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Indoor    Garden. 

THE    MAGUEY   PLANT. 

(AGAVE   AMERICANA.) 

In  this  country  the  American  Aloe  is  generally 
known  only  as  a  qnaint-looking  exotic,  and  as 
Buoh  it  is  frequently  employed  for  purposes  of 
contrast  in  outdoor  gardening  during  the  summer. 
It  is  also  popularly  known  as  the  Century  Plant, 
from  the  belief  (a  fallacious  one)  that  it  requires 
a  hundred  years  to  grow  to  maturity,  when  it 
flowers  and  dies.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that 
■when  placed  under  adverse  circumstances  the 
American  Aloe  may  be  retarded  in  its  development 
so  much  as  to  prevent  it  from  flowering  under 
twenty,  or  fifty,  or  even  a  hundred  years,  but 
when  favourably  situated  a  period  of  about  ten 
years — sometimes  less— is  sufficient  for  this  plant 
to  reach  the  flowering  stage.  Neither  does  the 
plant  die  immediately  after  flowering,  the  leaves 
and  flower-stem  only  perishing,  while  the  root- 
stock  remains  and  pushes  forth  numerous  suckers, 
such  as  are  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  leaves  of  this  Agave 
are  clothed  along  the  margins  with  stout  spines ; 


soap,  which  lathers  with  salt  as  well  as  with 
fresh  water,  a  gallon  of  the  sap  yielding  about  a 
pound  of  soap-like  extract.  The  flower-stem  when 
dried  forms  excellent  razor-strops,  and  it  is  said 
that  wall  plaster  impregnated  with  the  juice  of 
this  stem  is  proof  against  the  ravages  of  white 
ants,  which  are  great  destroyers  in  tropical 
countries.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  from  what  is 
here  said  that  the  American  Aloe  is  of  vast 
importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  countries. 
Nor  must  we  forget  to  add  that  in  the  sandy 
waste  lands  of  India'this  plant  is  largely  used  as 
a  railway  fence  and  sand-binder,  purposes  for 
which  the  accommodating  nature  of  this  Agave 
renders  it  specially  adapted,  for  besides  its  in- 
difEerence  to  drought,  the  Maguey  Plant  is  equally 
at  home  both  in  warm  and  moist  climates  and  in 
the  driest  wind-swept  regions  where  frost  is  not 
nnfrequeut.  We  In  this  country  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  extraordinary  hardship  this  plant  will  go 
through  with  impunity.  B. 


HDMEA  ELEGANS. 
Those  who  sow  the  seed  of  this  in  spring  and 
hope  to  have  it  in  full  beauty  by  mid-season  or  in 


The  Maguey,  or  American  Aloe  (Agave  americana). 


these  are  not  shown  in  the  woodcut.  But  besides 
the  usefulness  of  the  American  Aloe  for  horticul- 
tural purposes,  it  is  cf  far  greater  importance 
economically,  the  leaves  and  stems  yielding  a 
a  strong  and  valuable  fibre  known  as  pita  or 
vegetable  silk  ;  the  roots  are  sometimes  used  as 
sarsaparilla  and  as  food,  and  the  sap  forms  the 
pulque  beer  of  the  American  Spaniards.  This 
pulque,  which  is  known  as  maguey,  is  an  important 
article  of  commerce  in  Mexico,  and  it  is  stated 
that  about  50,000,000  bottles  of  this  intoxicating 
beverage  are  annually  introduced  into  the  city 
of  Mexico  alone.  The  method  of  collecting 
the  juice  is  as  follows :  As  soon  as  the  plant 
has  attained  to  maturity  it  develops  its  tall, 
stout  flower-stem,  and  on  the  leaves  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  decay  a  hole  is  scooped  out  of  the 
bole  of  the  plant  and  an  elongated  tube-like 
gourd  is  thrust  into  this  hole.  Into  this  gourd- 
bottle  the  sap  flows  freely,  and  when  filled  the 
vessel  is  emptied  into  a  larger  one,  generally  made 
of  sheepskin,  the  sap  being  then  conveyed  to  vats, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  about  two  days. 
This  causes  fermentation,  by  which  the  yellow  or 
greenish  liquid  is  changed  into  a  milky  white.  In 
addition  to  this  favourite  beverage  the  Mexicans 
obtain  a  spirit  known  as  mezcal,  also  a  kind 
of  brandy  of  good  quality,  as  well  as  other 
useful  produce  from  the  Maguey  Plant.  It  may 
also  be  mentioned  that  the   juice  is  made  into 


the  autumn  will  be  disappointed,  as  it  does  not 
bloom  until  the  second  year.  The  best  way  is  to 
so  w  the  seed  no  w,  grow  the  little  plants  on  through- 
out the  season  in  5-inch  or  6-iEch  pots,  and  use 
them  for  decorative  purposes  the  following  season. 
When  fully  developed  this  Humea  is  one  of  the 
most  graceful  of  plants,  its  warm  rose-tinted  floral 
plumes  hanging  down  in  delightful  profusion.  It 
may  be  either  grown  in  pots  for  the  greenhouse 
or  conservatory  or  planted  out  in  flower  beds ; 
it  forms  a  beautiful  object  in  the  centre  of  any 
bed  on  the  lawn,  and  It  may  also  be  used  for  house 
and  room  decoration  ;  in  fact  it  is  most  useful  in 
many  ways  and  deserves  to  be  generally  cultivated. 
I  have  seen  it  used  in  the  open  air  all  summer, 
lifted  in  autumn,  and  kept  in  full  beauty  through- 
out the  winter.  The  leaves  have  a  distinct  and 
powerful  perfume  enjoyed  by  many.  The  best 
way  in  which  to  obtain  a  stock  of  it  is  to  sow  seed 
of  it  now  in  a  6-inch  or  8-inch  pot  in  light  sandy 
soil,  placing  it  in  a  house  or  frame  where  the  tem- 
perature is  65°  or  thereabouts.  The  seeds  are 
sometimes  slow  in  germinating ;  indeed  I  have 
known  them  to  remain  dormant  for  five  or  six 
weeks.  As  soon  as  they  gain  a  height  of  3  inches 
or  so  they  should  be  potted  singly  in  3-inch  pots, 
and  as  these  are  filled  with  roots  re-pot  into 
6-inch  ones  ;  they  will  then  require  no  more  potting 
for  another  few  months,  or  indeed  until  the  follow- 
ing spring,  when  they  should  be  put  into  8-inch 


or  10-inch  pots,  and  if  plunged  in  these  in  the 
flower  beds  they  may  be  conveniently  taken  in- 
doors in  the  autumn  for  winter  use.  A  rich  sandy 
soil  suits  them  best  at  all  times ;  throughout  the 
first  summer  they  will  succeed  in  a  cool  frame, 
and  they  do  not  require  more  at  any  time  than  a 
greenhouse  temperature.  J.  Muib. 


IRON  AND  WOOD  FOR  HOTHOUSES. 
The  remarks  of  a  recent  writer  in  the  Field  on 
this  subject  are  very  suggestive,  and  the  facts 
as  there  put  in  connection  with  this  matter 
cannot  easily  be  controverted.  As  regards  the 
merits  of  wood  and  iron,  there  is  something  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  both.  If  the  question  of  dura- 
bility only  was  involved  in  the  case,  of  course  iron 
or  some  other  metal  would  have  preference,  and 
even  as  it  is,  I  admit  that  it  has  the  best  of 
the  argument ;  but  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  metal  of  any  kind  is  more  suitable  than  wood 
for  all  the  purposes  for  which  such  houses  are 
required.  The  perishable  nature  of  wood,  I  con- 
sider, is  quite  made  up  for  by  its  non-conducting 
properties  as  compared  with  iron  ;  wood  also  affords 
both  shade  and  shelter  in  a  greater  degree  than 
iron,  because  it  must  be  of  a  greater  consistency. 
It  is  only  during  the  very  darkest  days  of  winter 
that  we  hear  complaints  made  of  a  properly-con- 
structed house  being  too  dark  for  our  plants,  and 
even  then  the  woodwork  which  creates  the  dark- 
ness counterbalances,  to  a  great  extent,  such  a 
defect  by  being  to  a  great  extent  a  non-conductor. 
The  fluctuations  of  temperature  inside  are  much 
less  under  a  wooden  roof  than  under  an  iron  one. 
I  have  had,  during  my  experience,  to  deal  with 
houses  made  with  iron  and  glass  only,  and  also 
houses  with  wooden  rafters  and  metal  sashbars, 
and  I  should  certainly  hold  up  both  hands  in 
favour  of  a  combination  of  wood  and  iron  or 
other  metal  in  preference  to  all  iron  and  glass, 
and  this  more  especially  for  forcing  houses  as 
well  as  those  for  plant  growing.  But,  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  expediency  of  using  iron  for 
large  and  lofty  conservatories  where  architectural 
embellishment  becomes  a  necessity,  I  would 
certainly  in  that  case  prefer  iron  to  wood,  or  even 
to  a  combination  of  both,  thecultural  requirements 
of  such  structures  not  being  of  paramount  import- 
ance. What  the  writer  just  referred  to  says 
about  the  stability  of  cheap  houses  is  true  enough, 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  these  cheap  houses 
have  given  a  wonderful  impetus  to  horticulture, 
and  that  many  have  derived  pleasure  therefrom 
who  never  could  have  done  so  in  the  times  of  dear 
glass  and  in  the  absence  of  machinery.  Their 
lasting  quality  is,  however,  quite  another  matter. 
I  have  myself  seen  examples  of  these  cheap 
houses  so  utterly  unstable  in  less  than  twenty 
years  after  they  were  erected,  that  they  had  to  be 
pulled  down ;  and  I  always  regret  to  see  landed 
proprietors  and  others,  who  hope  to  hand  down 
to  their  heirs  all  their  possessions,  putting  up 
these  cheap  houses.  It  is  not  possible  for  them 
to  give  uninterrupted  satisfaction  for  many  years. 
If,  however,  we  have  good  materials  and  good 
workmanship,  wood  is  not  to  be  despised.  We 
have  here  abundant  evidence  to  support  this 
statement.  We  have  two  houses  that  have  stood 
where  they  now  are  for  forty-six  years.  They  had 
done  duty  in  another  garden  for  some  years  before 
that,  how  many  I  cannot  ascertain,  but  no  doubt 
they  have  been  built  sixty  years,  and  with  care 
they  will  certainly  last  twenty  years  longer,  and 
most  probably  even  double  that  number.  It  is 
only  light,  however,  to  say  that  they  have  been 
well  cared  for,  as  regards  being  painted,  &c.,  as 
often  as  they  required  it.  The  main  timbers  of 
these  houses  are  much  stouter  than  what  the 
present  race  of  builders  use.  The  rafters  are 
9  inches  deep  and  the  top  lights  5  feet  wide  ;  the 
wood  is  the  best  red  deal,  now  so  hard  to  get. 
We  have  also  some  pit  lights  which  are  known  to 
have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  forty  years, 
and  they  are  in  better  condition  now  than  some 
which  were  new  only  nine  years  ago.  These  lights 
cost  17s.  6d.  each,  glazed  and  painted,  and  sent 
free  by  rail.  It  is  probable  the  old  lights  cost 
double  or  eve?  treble  that  sum  ;  but  even  if  they 
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did  they  are  much  cheaper  than  these  London- 
made  lights.  Their  condition  now  is  such  that 
they  will  outlast  another  set  o£  the  cheap  glass— 
a  clear  proof  that  the  best  in  the  end  is  the 
cheapest. 

The  writer  I  have  already  referred  to  appears  to 
have  lost  sight  of  one  important  fact  in  connection 
with  wood  for  hothouse  building;  not  that  it 
seriously  affects  his  argument,  but  still  it  places 
the  value  of  wood  for  this  purpose  nnder  different 
and,  as  I  think,  more  favourable  conditions.  I 
allude  to  the  improved  systems  of  glazing,  by 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  woodwork  is  under 
the  glass,  and  not  so  much  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  elements  as  under  the  old  system  ;  therefore 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  all  houses  con- 
structed on  the  new  principle,  even  although  less 
substantially  built  than  formerly,  will  last  a  con- 
siderable time  longer  even  than  they  did.  From  my 
experience  of  this  system  of  covering  in  the  wood, 
I  must  vote  in  favour  of  it  for  any  structures  to 
which  it  is  applicable ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  as  respects  the  stability  of  such  systems 
of  glazing  as  have  come  under  my  observation, 
that  they  are  likely  to  maintain  the  character 
which  the  promoters  of  them  promised  they  would 
do.  The  only  objection  I  see  in  them  is,  that  for 
forcing  houses  they  are  not  sufficiently  air-tight. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  is,  however,  a  striking 
feature  in  favour  of  them,  and  I  cannot  think  it 
has  been  sufficiently  recognised.  I  have  proof  of 
this  here  in  the  case  of  a  large  house  built  eight 
years  ago  and  glazed  on  a  patent  principle.  Such 
of  the  woodwork  as  is  under  the  cover  of  the  glass 
is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  or  rather, 
I  should  say,  the  surface  is  as  regards  paint,  and 
it  is  quite  likely  that  none  of  the  internal  wood- 
work will  want  painting  for  several  years  to  come. 
The  little  woodwork  exposed,  which  does  not 
amount  to  one-sixth  part,  costs  but  a  mere  trifle 
to  keep  painted  compared  with  the  old  system. 
I  think  that  the  system  of  covering  all  the  wood- 
work with  glass  demands  the  attention  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  a  garden. 
Hothouses  glazed  on  the  old  putty  principle,  we 
all  know,  used  to  be  very  expensive  to  keep  in 
good  condition.  J.  C.  G. 


EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA. 
In  December  last  one  potful  of  this  lovely  Lily 
wa?  nicely  in  bloom,  and  we  placed  it  in  a  large 
drawing-room  where  it  was  much  admired,  but  it 
was  there  too  long,  and  when  brought  into  the 
stove  again  the  leaves  became  yellow  and  withered 
off.  The  whole  of  the  bulbs  were  then  turned  out 
of  the  pot,  the  old  soil  shaken  from  them,  and  re- 
potted. As  the  bulbs  were  very  numerous,  we 
made  several  potfuls  of  them,  and  after  potting, 
they  were  placed  in  two  lots  for  different  treat- 
ment. One  lot  was  watered  thoroughly  imme- 
diately after  potting,  and  they  have  been  kept 
watered  ever  since,  but  their  growth  has  not  been 
satisfactory,  as  the  leaves  did  not  come  away 
freely,  and  when  they  did,  they  were  not  of  that 
healthy  green  colour  which  one  likes  so  much  to 
see.  Their  growth  now  is  very  slow  and  weak, 
and  they  look  as  if  they  were  wrongly  treated. 
Tne  other  bulbs  were  treated  differently ;  they  were 
patted  in  the  same  soil  and  placed  in  the  same  pit, 
bat  the  soil  was  not  watered  after  potting,  nor  for 
some  weeks  afterwards,  and  shortly  after  potting 
healthy  looking  leaves  were  produced  from  the  top 
of  each  bulb,  and  developed  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner  to  a  considerable  extent  before  the  plants 
received  a  drop  of  water.  They  are  now  much  in  ad- 
vance of  the  others,  and  promise  to  become  finely 
furnished  plants  in  a  very  short  time.  The  soil  at 
potting  time  was  in  good  working  order,  and  the 
young  roots  evidently  prefer  to  begin  growing  in 
a  dry  soil  rather  than  in  soil  watered  in  the  usual 
way.  None  of  the  pots  were  plunged,  but  they 
were  placed  on  an  iron  stand  over  hot-water 
pipes,  and  all  derived  a  little  heat  from  this  source. 
Judging  from  the  plants  before  us,  those  started 
under  what  might  be  termed  the  dry  system  are 
infinitely  the  best,  and  if  I  had  any  more  bulbs  to 
deal  with  I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  treating 
them  all  in  this  way.  CAMBKiAy. 


Lonlcera  semperflorens.— This  is  well 
adapted  for  a  cool  house,  particularly  one  in  which 
no  space  can  be  had  to  plant  it  out  in  a  border, 
for  it  will  not  only  grow,  but  flourish  in  a  small 
pot  for  a  long  time,  provided  during  summer  it  is 
freely  watered  at  the  root  and  occasionally  with 
liquid  manure.  At  this  time  of  year  it  is  useful 
for  furnishing  cut  blooms  ;  it  can  be  cut  with  im- 
punity, as  it  breaks  freely  again.  Its  flowers  last, 
too,  a  long  time  in  a  cut  state.  It  is  easily  pro- 
pagated by  means  of  cuttings. — E.  Moltneux. 

Dalechampla  Boezliana  rosea.— When 

this  singular  and  really  pretty  plant  was  first 
introduced,  it  was,  I  think,  predicted  that  it  would 
make  a  good  market  plant — a  prediction  which 
time  has  not  verified.  Its  flowers  are  slightly 
fragrant,  but  its  chief  attractions  are  its  rosy 
bracts  and  the  dense  tuft  of  yellow  filamentous 
inflorescence  which  surrounds  both  male  and 
female  flowers.  It  seeds  freely  with  us,  and  self- 
sown  plants  are  always  plentiful  on  the  moist  bed  of 
sifted  ashes  on  which  it  stands. —A.  M.,  Crannore. 

Camellia  leaf-eaters.  —  The  insects  of 
which  I  send  specimens  attacked  our  Camellias 
last  year  and  nearly  destroyed  the  foliage,  giving 
it  the  appearance  of  being  riddled  with  small  shot. 
They  are  planted  against  the  back  walls  of  Peach 
houses,  and  some  of  them  look  very  unhealthy. 
The  yourg  growths,  I  find,  are  again  attacked,  and 
I  am  anxious  to  prevent  further  injuries.  I  have 
killed  numbers  at  night  both  on  the  plants  and  on 
the  soil,  but  they  are  difficult  to  extirpate.  For 
any  information  on  the  subject  I  will  be  grateful 
D.  R. 

*,*  The  beetles  attacking  your  Camellias  are 
the  clay -coloured  Vine  weevil  (Otiorhynchus 
picipes).  You  cannot  do  better  than  continue  to 
search  for  them  at  night ;  placing  a  white  cloth 
under  the  plants  will  help  you  to  see  them  when 
they  fall,  which  they  generally  do  when  a  blight 
light  is  suddenly  thrown  on  them.  They  hide 
themselves  very  cunningly  during  the  day.  Small 
bundles  of  Mess  placed  in  the  angles  of  the 
branches  should  prove  good  traps  for  them.  These 
weevils  attack  the  foliage  of  Vines,  wall  fruit 
trees,  and  various  plants.  Their  grubs  are  very 
destructive  to  the  roots  of  Primulas,  Cyclamens, 
Feins,  &C.—G.  S.  S. 


Alonsoa  inoisa. — This  old-fashioned  plant 

is  now  rarely  seen,  yet  for  greenhouse  decoration 
in  winter  and  early  spring  it  supplies  a  colour  but 
little  represented ;  added  to  which  it  is  a  plant 
of  the  easiest  possible  culture,  and  one  that  con- 
tinues in  flower  a  long  time.  We  employ  it  ex- 
tensively for  conservatory  embellishment,  and 
also  for  cutting  from,  as  the  flower-spikes  last  a 
long  time  in  water.  The  colour  of  the  blooms  is 
bright  red,  and  though  individually  only  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  yet  every  shoot  is  ter- 
minated by  a  many-flowered  spike,  so  that  the 
plants  when  at  their  best  make  a  fine  display. 
Cuttings  taken  at  any  time  of  the  year  whenever 
obtainable  strike  readily,  but  I  prefer  putting  them 
in  in  spring,  as  they  can  then  be  grown  on  during 
the  summer,  and  make  good  flowering  plants  by 
winter.  After  ours  have  passed  their  earlier 
stages,  they  are  plunged  out  of  doors  in  order  to 
ensure  short,  well-ripened  growth  that  will  flower 
freely.— H.  P. 

Hyacinths    at    the    Bristol    Spring 

Show. — At  the  recent  spring  show  held  in  the 
Victoria  Piooms,  Clifton,  Hyacinths  were  shown 
in  great  numbers,  and  included  many  excellent 
examples  of  popular  as  well  as  rare  sorts.  The 
best  exhibited  were  General  Pelissier,  Incompar- 
able, Linnjeus,  Queen  of  Hyacinths  and  Jlacaulay, 
single  red  ;  La  Joyeuse,  Lady  Franklyn,  Princess 
Charlotte,  single,  rose  and  blush ;  Alba  maxima, 
Grandeur  :\  Merveille,  La  Grandesse,  1' Inno- 
cence, Madame  Van  der  Hoop,  Paix  de  I'Europe, 
single  white;  Blondin,  Charles  Dickens,  Princess 
Mary  of  Cambridge,  Regulns,  Lord  Derby,  Piene- 
man.  Czar  Peter  and  Grand  Maitre,  single  pale 
blue ;  Marie,  King  of  the  Blues,  Surprise,  single 
blue;  Baron  de  Tuyll,  General  Havelook,  Master- 
piece, single  dark  blue ;  Obelisque,  Ida,  Victor 
Hugo,  good  yellow ;  Empress  of    India,  double 


red;  Susanna  Maria,  double  rose;  Miss  Nightin- 
gale, double  white ;  Louis  Philippe,  Laurens 
Koster,  double  blue ;  and  Jaune  Supreme,  double 
yellow.  Messrs.  Garaway  &  Co.,  Clifton,  also 
staged  upwards  of  200  well-grown  Hyacinths,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  foregoing  and  many  new  sorts 
not  yet  in  commerce. — W.  I. 

Martynla  fragrans. — This  Mexican  annual 
is  not  often  met  with  now-a-days,  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  well  deserves  attention.  It  bears  large, 
bold  Gloxinia-like  flower.'^,  the  colour  of  which 
is  purplish  crimson,  with  a  rich  yellow  throat, 
and,  moreover,  they  are  sweet-scented.  It  will 
hardly  succeed  out  of  doors  except  in  very  fa- 
voured positions,  though  we  have  had  fine  plants 
of  it  in  autumn  in  a  warm  season.  They  should 
be  raised  in  heat  early  so  as  to  have  strong  well- 
rooted  plants  to  turn  out  in  .lune  in  light  rich 
soil.  For  pot  culture,  the  kind  of  treatment  that 
produces  good  Balsams  will  grow  this  plant  to 
perfection  ;  if  seeds  of  it  are  sown  now  in  heat, 
and  the  young  plants  when  up  potted  on  in  good 
soil  as  necessary,  and  kept  in  a  little  heat,  fine 
specimens  2  feet  or  3  feet  high  and  as  much 
through  may  be  had.  If  very  large  plants  are 
wanted,  or  if  it  is  wished  to  delay  their  flowering, 
the  first  terminal  spikes  of  bloom  should  be 
pinched  out ;  and  although  succeeding  flowers 
will  not  be  so  fine,  they  will  last  much  longer  in 
perfection  and  also  be  more  numerous. — A. 
MoOEE,  Cranmorc. 

The  Zephyr  Lily  (Zephyranthes  Treatise). — 
This  little  Amaryllid,  a  native  of  the  Southern 
States  of  North  America,  is  at  present  very  little 
known,  and  certainly  deserves  a  wider  reputation  ; 
its  delicate  white  fragile  flowers  are  well  worth 
the  little  trouble  which  its  cultivation  entails. 
Grown  as  a  cool  frame  bulb  in  rather  sandy  soil,  it 
requires  little  attention  beyond  potting  and  care- 
ful watering  to  ensure  a  few  of  its  lovely  flowers 
at  Easter,  a  season  when  white  flowers  are  espe- 
cially valuable.  Some  varieties  are  tinged  with  a 
pale  rose  colour,  but  the  tint  is  not  decided  enough 
to  dispel  the  idea  that  the  flower  has  become 
stained,  and  therefore  this  variety  is  not  very 
valuable.  Whilst  in  Georgia  and  North-west 
Florida  last  spring,  where  the  Zephyr  Lily  is  very 
common,  I  noticed  that  the  finest  flowers  were  those 
that  proceeded  from  very  large  clusters  of  bulbs 
growing  in  a  poor  sandy  scU,  and,  judging  from 
their  size  and  form,  I  should  say  that  it  would  be 
well  not  to  break  up  the  bulbs  when  repotting, 
unless  stock  is  wanted,  but  to  grow  large  clumps 
in  pans  or  large  pots.  In  a  warm  sheltered  corner 
they  w'U  grow  in  the  open,  but  they  should  be 
well  protected  from  frost  by  a  good  coat  of  ashes, 
or,  what  is  better,  lift  them  and  store  them  in  dry 
sand,  planting  out  again  as  soon  as  growth  be- 
gins to  show  itself,  care  being  taken  to  protect  it 
by  pieces  of  evergreen. — JohnW.  Odell,  Barron 
Point,  Pinner. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ffom  home-saved 
seed. — This  Aralia  is  valuable  for  room  decoration 
where  large  quantities  of  plants  are  required  for 
that  purpose ;  its  peminlous  leathery,  palmate 
leaves  give  it  a  graceful,  yet  bold,  appearance.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  plants  that  will  do  fairly  well  in 
living  rooms.  If  the  leaves  are  kept  frequently 
sponged,  to  free  them  from  dust,  they  have  a 
bright,  glossy,  fresh  appearance,  which  is  at  all 
times  pleasing,  and  the  plant  being  nearly  hardy 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  country  it  will  stand 
cool,  draughty  places  much  tetter  than  many 
greenhouse  plants.  I  have  tried  more  than  once 
to  raise  this  Aralia  from  bought  seed,  but  I  could 
never  get  it  to  germinate.  Last  autumn  we  bad 
two  or  three  plants  in  pots  which  threw  up  some 
fine  heads  of  bloom,  and  I  thought  if  I  could  get 
the  latter  to  set  I  might  be  able  to  obtain  seed  ;  I 
therefore  had  them  put  into  a  warm  plant  house 
(I  tried  to  get  them  to  seed  in  former  years  in  a 
greenhouse  temperature,  but  did  not  succeed,  as 
the}-  dropped  their  bloom  without  setting)  and  in 
this  they  set  and  ripened  a  good  crop  of  seed, 
which  was  sown  soon  afterwards.  Every  seed 
must  have  germinated,  for  the  pots  are  as  full  of 
young  plants  as  they  possibly  can  be.  These  will 
be  pricked  off  into  shallow  boxes  and  grown  on  in 
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DWARF   ALPINE  MEADOW  RUES. 

The  Meadow  Rues,  or  Thaliotrums,  consist  of 
about  sixty  reputed  species  and  quite  as  many 
varieties  ;  they  appear,  like  most  other  Ranun- 
culads,  to  run  into  each  other  somewhat  largely, 
though  the  cultivated  forms  are  pretty  distinct. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  of  them  are  introduced 
to  our  gardens,  but  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber are  worth  a  place  therein ;  most  are  but  tall 
herbs,  and  yet  if  not  iit  for  garden  decoration 
they  serve  in  a  way  to  render  the  few  dwarf  al- 
pine species  which  we  possess  all  the  more  inte- 
resting and  valuable.  Of  the  latter  class  all  are 
worth  growing,  more  especially  now  that  rock 
gardening  is  becoming  so  popular  ;  their  foliage 
is  of  a  pleasing  Fern-like  type  and  looks  well  in 
broad  patches.  In  noticing  a  few  of  these  Meadow 
Rues  one  may  surely  include  our  pretty  native 

T.  ALPINUM.  In  dry  situations  it  seldom  grows 
more  than  3  inches  or  1  inches  in  height  ;  it  is 
quite  a  characteristic  plant,  one  which  can  hardly 
be  killed  when  once  established.  True,  the  tawny 
flowers  are  insignificant,  but  the  twice-ternate 
leaves  and  wedge-shaped  leaflets,  with  the  upper 
surface  of  a  dark  and  shining  green,  form  lovely 
garnishing  for  rockwork.  It  is  interesting  from 
the  many  parts  of  the  world  in  which  it  occurs  ;  it 
is  a  true  alpine  and  has  numerous  habitats  in  the 
AVelsh  and  Scottish  hills. 

T.  rcETiDUM  grows  about  a  foot  high ;  it  is 
largely  found  iu  alpine  parts  of  many  countries  in 
Europe,  including  Siberia  and  Russia,  mostly  on 
limestone  rocks.  It  is  the  T.  saxatile  of  Villars, 
and  used  to  be  called  T.  styloideum.  The  nodding 
flowers  have  yellow  anthers  and  reddish  sepals  and 
are  borne  in  spare  panicles ;  the  stems  are  clammy 
and  the  thrice-divided  leaves  somewhat  spare ; 
leaflets  cordate  and  lobed  at  the  apex.  It  has 
been  cultivated  since  1640. 

T.  SQITARKOSUM  is  another  dwarf  species  from 
Siberia.  It  differs  mainly  from  the  last  in  having 
nearly  entire  leaflets. 

T.  MINUS  is  a  beautiful  native  plant,  and  under 
cultivation  grows  about  8  inches  or  10  inches  high. 
The  small  flowers  are  not  of  much  value ;  the 
sepals  are  pale  purple  and  white,  the  anthers 
yellow.  The  glaucous  foliage,  however,  is  dense 
and  produced  on  mealy  stems ;  the  leaflets  are 
small  and  the  habit  compact.  The  plant  may  be 
strongly  recommended  for  its  pretty  foliage. 

T.  ADIANTIFOLIUM,  a  form  of  the  last  named, 
is  fast  becoming  a  popular  garden  plant.  In  rich 
soil  I  find  it  grows  a  little  taller  than  the  type. 
Its  foliage  is,  perhaps,  rather  less  glaucous  and 
the  petioles  more  slender,  characters  which  tend 
to  render  the  plant  somewhat  like  a  Maiden-hair 
Fern.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  to  the  number  of 
specified  forms  referrable  to  the  widely-found 
minus  not  only  are  the  medium-sized  foatidum 
and  saxatile  nearly  allied,  but  such  tall  growers 
as  ma  jus,  pubescens,  and  a  few  more  are  recog- 
nised as  being  of  the  same  type.  Adiantifolium 
is  at  once  pleasing  in  its  growing  state  and  useful 
when  cut.    It  enjoys  a  little  lime  like  the  type. 

T.  COLLINUM  (Hill  Meadow  Rue).— This  is 
another  somewhat  dwarf  form — in  fact  is  the 
minus  of  Sprengel ;  was  brought  from  Saxony,  and 
has  been  cultivated  since  1800.  There  is  nothing 
very  noticeable  about  it,  but  the  foliage  may  be 
said  to  be  more  profuse  than  in  most  kinds,  and 
it  is  green  on  both  surfaces  ;  height  a  foot,  more 
or  less  according  to  situation  and  soil. 

T.  ANEMONOIDES.— This  is  truly  one  of  the 
sweetest  little  flowers  one  can  grow.  I  say  flowers 
because,  though  otherwise  very  distinct  not  only 
from  those  mentioned,  but  from  nearly  the  whole 
genus,  its  most  noticeable  feature  as  a  Thalictrum 
is  its  flowers ;  they  are  large,  numerous,  and 
beautiful,  and  last  for  a  long  time.  In  a  wild 
state  it  is  somewhat  dwarf,  but  it  not  unfre- 
quently  grows  2  inches  or  3  inches  higher  under 
cultivation.  It  is  a  native  of  North  American 
woods,  but  it  thrives  in  our  climate  if  exposed.  It 
belongs  to  the  small  section  with  roots  tuberous, 
and  is  the  Anemone  thalictroides  of  Lin.,  Juss., 
and  Willd.  A  glance  at  its  blossoms  readily  brings 
to  mind  the  Windflower.    It  ia  a  May  bloomer, 


and  dies  down  somewhat  early ;  it  prospers  in 
silky  loam.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  specie  5, 
multiplex  and  uniflora.  J.  Wood. 


NEW  DAHLIAS  OP  1884. 
By  these  I  mean  the  Dahlias  sent  out  in  May  of 
last  year.  Some  of  them  are  pretty  certain  to  have 
appeared  as  seedlings  previously,  but  not  all, 
and  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  first-rate  flower 
is  not  seen  until  it  is  sent  out.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  some  of  your  readers  may  be  desirous 
of  knowing  something  about  the  character  of  these 
flowers  before  giving  their  orders  during  the  next 
month  ;  my  notes  of  them  as  seen  are  before  me, 
and  I  think  they  will  be  found,  on  the  whole, 
pretty  accurate. 

The  finest  new  Dahlia  of  last  season  was  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  a  kind  raised  by  Mr.  Hurst;  it  was  ori- 
ginally exhibited  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Hurst, 
but  afterwards  changed  to  that  of  Mrs.  Gladstone. 
The  ground  colour  is  pale  creamy  white,  suffused 
with  a  very  soft,  delicate  pink  ;  it  is  of  good  size, 
perfect  form,  and  very  constant.  I  saw  it  at 
several  provincial  shows  as  well  as  in  London 
during  the  season,  and  always  good.  As  an  exhi- 
bition variety  it  stands  very  high.  Next  in  point 
of  value  comes  Mrs.  F.  Foreman  (Keynes) ;  this 
is  a  fine  glowing  lilac  self,  large,  full,  and  of  the 
finest  form,  in  all  respects  a  grand  flower.  States- 
man (Keynes)  is  a  very  fine,  rich  crimson 
self,  very  constant  and  always  good.  Muriel 
(Fellowes)  is  a  full-sized,  clear  yellow  flower  of 
tine  form  and  very  constant,  but  last  season — and 
a  season  too  that  one  would  regard  as  favourable 
to  keeping  large  flowers  within  due  bounds — it 
came  rather  coarse,  but  it  will  make  a  fine  decora- 
tive variety  for  garden  purposes.  Mrs.  JefEord 
(Keynes)  is  also  a  very  deep  yellow  self ,  large, 
always  to  be  had,  and,  therefore,  very  useful  to  an 
exhibitor.  Lady  Eckford  (Eckford)  is  a  very  free- 
flowering  fancy  Dahlia,  and  desirable  in  point  of 
colour,  white,  striped  with  purple,  and  of  the 
finest  form.  Ruby  Gem  (Harris),  clear  ruby-crim- 
son, is  very  pretty  in  colour  and  has  a  good  out- 
line and  centre,  but  is  what  the  Dahlia  exhibitors 
term  •'  difficult  to  get,"  that  is  to  say,  it  is  of  un- 
certain character.  Lucy  Berry  (Keynes)  is  of  a 
clear  white  , ground,  or  base  of  the  petals,  which 
are  in  great  part  lilac  in  colour,  fairly  constant, 
but  difficult  to  get  large  enough  for  show  purposes ; 
therefore  should  be  grown  well  and  freely  dis- 
budded. Alderman  (Keynes)  is  a  capital  fancy 
flower  also,  the  ground  colour  lilac,  heavily  striped 
and  spotted  with  purple ;  it  is  somewhat  novel, 
and  singularly  dwarf  in  point  of  growth.  Reporter 
(Keynes),  a  very  rich  maroon  or  deep  shaded 
crimson,  is  both  useful  and  constant,  and  will  be 
much  appreciated  by  exhibitors  'during  the  com- 
ing season.  Mr.  W.  Hoskins  (Keynes)  is  of  a 
lovely  tint  of  fawn,  most  delicately  suffused 
with  pink,  very  pretty  and  finely  shaped,  a  variety 
that  tells  on  the  exhibition  table.  Mrs.  Staples 
(Keynes)  is  a  perfect  model  as  to  form  in  a 
Dahlia,  but  very  diflicult  to  get  to  anything  like 
size  for  show  purposes  ;  the  ground  colour  is  yellow 
edged  with  crimson.  Goldfinch"  (Keynes)  is  a 
very  attractive  fancy  sort, the  colouryellow,  striped 
with  purple  and  tipped  with  white,  but  wanting 
in  form  ;  it  betrays  a  tendency  to  come  flat  and 
rough.  Dewdrop  (Keynes)  is  of  a  very  dark 
primrose  colour,  but  scarcely  attractive  enough ;  it 
is  of  good  form  and  constant.  Grand  National 
(Eckford)  is  another  yellow  self,  large,  but  with 
that  fault  common  to  some  yellow  selfs — apt  to 
come  coarse.  Duchess  of  Albany  (Turner)  is  a 
sport  from  the  fancy  Gaiety,  and  comes  into  the 
same  section  ;  it  has  a  pale  orange  ground  colour 
with  rich  crimson  stripes,  but  without  the  white 
tip  found  iu  Gaiety.  So  much,  then,  for  the  new 
Dahlias  of  1884.  Those  to  be  sent  out  in  May 
next  shall  be  passed  in  review  in  another  paper. 
It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  not  kept 

Fancy  akd  show  Dahlias,  as  they  are 
termed,  in  two  distinct  sections.  Really  it  is 
diflicult  to  say  which  are  fancies  and  which  are 
not.  Two  tipped  Dahlias  may  be  compared ;  to 
all  appearance  there  is  no  difference  between 
them  regarded  merely  as  tipped  flowers ;  one  is  a 


white  ground  flower  tipped,  I  will  say,  with  yellow ; 
that  is  a  show  flower;  but  let  the  ground  be 
yellow  and  the  tip  white,  then  it  becomes  a  fancy 
Dahlia.  It  is  so  diflicult  to  draw  a  line  between 
fancy  and  show  flowers,  that  in  the  case  of  country 
Dahlia  exhibitions  all  self  flowers  are  regarded 
as  show  Dahlias,  and  all  tipped  flowers  as  fancy 
varieties.  He  would  be  an  unwise  judge  who  at. 
tempted  to  disqualify  flowers  in  the  latter  case,  as 
it  is  far  better  to  interpret  a  schedule  widely  than 
narrowly  ;  and  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  per- 
mitted at  previous  exhititions  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  uninitiated  cannot  see  the  sup- 
posed difference  between  a  show  and  a  fancy 
Dahlia,  while  those  who  may  be  regarded  as 
Dahlia  experts  are  sometimes  puzzled  how  to 
correctly  assign  a  flower  to  its  proper  division. 

R.  D. 


DOUBLING  OF  DAFFODILS. 
Comparing  Mr.  WoUey  Dod's  letter  in  Thh 
Gakden  (p.  232)  with  my  own  (p.  207),  it  is  evi- 
dent that  I  am  the  sceptic,  he  the  advanced  be- 
liever— I  the  infidel,  he  the  man  of  faith  ;  but  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  be  convinced  and  con- 
verted by  trustworthy  evidence.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  there  are  three  parties  or  states  of  mind 
with  regard  to  this  question.  There  are  the  scep- 
tics, like  Mr.  Barr,  Mr,  de  Graaf,  myself,  and 
others,  who,  before  they  can  assent  to  the  propo- 
sition that  a  single  flowering  Daffodil  bulb  may, 
by  being  planted  in  certain  soil,  be  made  to  pro- 
duce double  flowers  and  continue  double  for  the 
whole  future  of  its  existence,  notwithstanding  its 
removal  to  an  inert  soil — who,  before  they  can 
assent  to  this  as  a  fact,  ask  for  such  proof  as  will 
satisfy  a  scientific  enquiry,  and  until  such  proof 
be  forthcoming,  without  any  hostile  animus  what- 
ever, simply  prefer  to  return  an  open  verdict, 
"not  proven."^  Then  there  are  the  believers — 
those  who,  like  Mr.  Baker,  think  they  have 
sufficient  proof  to  show  that  singles  will 
turn  into  doubles  of  a  like  character,  i.e., 
single  psendo  into  double  pseudo,  single  cernuus 
into  double  cernuus,  a  single  Jonquil  into  a  double 
Jonquil,  and  so  on,  but  who  cannot  at  present  as- 
sent to  the  further  proposition  upheld  by  the  ad- 
vanced believers — Mr.  WoUey  Dod  and  others — that 
single  pseudo  will  turn  into  double  Telamonius, 
the  common  great  double  Daffodil,  and  so  continue 
for  aye.  I  do  not  think  it  is  waste  of  time  or  of 
space  to  put  the  three  issues  thus  clearly  and 
plainly  (as  I  hope)  before  the  committee  who  have 
undertaken  to  investigate  the  subject ;  it  may 
possibly  help  them  so  to  arrange  their  experiments 
as  in  the  end  to  set  the  whole  matter  at  rest  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  who  are  interested  In  it.  My 
own  soil  is  sand  full  of  lumps  of  iron  conglomerate, 
that  if  any  virtue  resides  in  irony  sand  I  may  hope 
to  succeed,  but  I  should  greatly  like  some  one  to 
lend  me  a  square  yard  at  Alton  as  well. 

W.  WILKS. 


HABERLEA  RHODOPENSIS. 
This  plant  seems  to  be  looked  upon  as  hardy,  and 
if  it  should  prove  to  be  perfectly  so,  we  shall  have 
a  gem  for  our  rock  gardens  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
I  have  little  doubt  of  its  ability  to  withstand  our 
lowest  temperature,  but,  being  hirsute,  our  fogs 
and  long  spells  of  wet  weather  might  injure  it. 
It  has  also  the  disadvantage  of  being  flat  in  habit, 
but  if  judiciously  planted  that  may  to  some  extent 
bo  got  over.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Balkan  range  of 
mountains,  and,  presumably  from  the  specific 
name,  found  mostly  on  the  Rhodope  section  ;  its 
habitats  are  the  shady  moist  rocks  where  Mosses 
grow.  It  has  been  compared  with  Ramondia 
pyrenaica,  and,  as  a  whole,  it  closely  resembles 
that  plant,  but  it  may  also  be  termed  an  alpine 
Gloxinia,  minus  the  tuber.  The  fitness,  too,  of 
such  a  common  name  is  well  supported  by  the 
rich  colours  of  the  flowers  both  inside  and  outside ; 
briefly,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  capable  of 
being  grown  into  strong  clumps,  when  its  rosy 
purple,  yellow-throated  flowers  appear  in  great 
quantities.  The  leaves  are  less  round,  hairy, 
and  wrinkled  than  those  of  Ramondia,  though 
the  two  latter  features  are  highly  developed ;  the 
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leaves  are  sessile  and  the  plant  etemless.  t  seems 
to  send  out  young  rooted  growths  freely  outside 
the  rosettes,  and  not  between  the  leaves,  as  in  Ka- 
mondia.  I  mention  this  because  this  habit  offers  a 
ready  means  of  propagating  it.  It  may  likewise  be 
added  here  that  those  who  begin  to  cultivate  so 
expensive  a  plant  will  do  wisely  to  grow  it  in  a 
pat  until  a  duplicate  or  more  has  been  obtained, 
when  a  spare  specimen  may  be  put  out  in  spring 
on  rockwork  facing  the  north.  In  the  meantime 
it  may  be  grown  in  a  pleasing  manner  along  with 
sach  things  as  Pinguiculas,  Cortusas,  Kamondias, 
Primulas,  &c.,  such  plants  also  loving  shade  and 
moisture.  It  should  be  potted  in  large-holed  pots 
iu  peat,  leaf  mould,  grit,  and  a  little  chopped 
Sphagnum ;  the  pots  should  be  plunged  in  a  bed  of 
sand  made  well  up  to  the  glass — aspect  north,  not, 
however,  shaded  or  darkened  by  any  means. 
Under  such  conditions  the  plants  have  been  had 
in  a  thriving  state,  and  the  shelter  from  winter 
figs  so  obtained  will  keep  them  in  better  health 
than  open-air  specimens.  This  may  account  for 
sheltered  specimens  blooming  with  extra  freedom. 
Of  fully  exposed  plants  I  have  no  experience,  but 
from  the  flat  habit  and  hairy  quality  of  the  foliage, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  plants  should  be  so  set  in 
sloping  seams  of  soil  that  they  may  not  catch  or 
hold  more  wet  than  can  be  helped,  and  yet  there 
should  be  no  lack  of  root  moisture.  Such  posi- 
tions, combined  with  shade,  are  readily  found  on 
all  well-constructed  rockwork.  J.  Wood. 

Kirkslall. 


NARCISSI  FROM  THE  SCILLY  ISLES. 

One  of  the  finest  collections  of  Narcissus  blooms 
shown  in  this  country  was  contributed  to  the 
Bristol  spring  show  (March  18  and  19)  by  Mr.  J. 
Dorrien  Smith,  proprietor  of  the  Scilly  Isles. 
About  100  sorts  were  represented,  and  in  some 
cases  large  bunches  of  fine  blooms  were  sent.  All 
were  grown  in  the  open  air  and  arranged  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Baker's  classification.  As  far  as  general 
appearance  was  concerned,  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  had  more  regard  to  the  size  of 
the  blooms,  as  a  judicious  mixture  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  enhancing  the  attractiveness  of 
the  whole,  whereas  many  of  the  smaller  sorts  or 
those  represented  in  small  numbers  were  com- 
pletely dwarfed  by  their  coarser  neighbours.  Some 
of  the  most  attractive  kinds  in  the  Ajax  or  trum- 
pet section  were — A.  bicolor  lorifolius,  sulphur 
perianth  yellow  trumpet ;  A.  bicolor  Emperor, 
deep  primrose  perianth,  rich  yellow  trumpet, 
very  fine ;  A.  bicolor  Empress,  white  perianth, 
pale  yellow  trumpet,  good  ;  A.  bicolor  Horsefieldi, 
white  perianth,  deep  yellow  trumpet ;  A.  obvallaris, 
or  Tenby  Daffodil,  a  well  known  kind  with  yellow 
perianth  and  rich  yellow  trumpet ;  A.princeps,  sul- 
phur-white perianth,  yellow  trumpet,  very  fine; 
A.  rugilobus,  pale  yellow  perianth,  rich  yellow 
trumpet;  A.  Telamonius  fl.-pl.,  two  shades  of  yel- 
low ;  A.  William  Goldring,  white  perianth,  pale  yel- 
low trumpet,  distinct  and  fMretty.  The  Incompara- 
bilis  section  included  several  very  handsome  varie- 
ties, notably  double  Incomparabilis  ( Butter  and 
Eggs),  double  Sulphur  Crown  (Codlins  and 
Cream),  double  Orange  (Bacon  and  Eggs),  all  very 
fine  doubles ;  I.  concolor  Frank  Miles,  yellow  peri- 
anth, cup  large  and  fine  flower;  I.  Leedsi  C.  J. 
Backhouse,  yellow  perianth,  orange-scarlet  cup, 
a  very  attractive  sort ;  I.  pallidus  aurantius,  pale 
yellow  perianth,  yellow  cup ;  I.  Leedsi  amabilis, 
large  white  perianth,  long  cup,  pale  primrose,  a 
very  distinct  and  good  sort ;  I.  L.  Gem,  neat  white 
perianth,  yellow  cup ;  I.  L.Circe  (late  gloriosus 
major),  white  perianth,  very  pale  yellow  cup;  I. 
Barri  albidus,  sulphur  white  perianth,  yellow 
cup  ;  I.  giganteus  (Sir  Watkin),  pale  yellow  peri- 
anth, yellow  cup,  very  fine;  I.  Mary  Anderson 
(single  orange  Phoenix),  white  perianth,  cup 
orange-scarlet,  pretty  and  distinct.  The  Polyan- 
thus group  included  P.  Bazelman  major,  white 
perianth,  orange  cup  ;  Jaune  Supreme,  primrose 
perianth,  orange  cup ;  P.  Grand  Soleil  d'Or,  deep 
yellow  perianth,  orange  cup ;  P.  Bathurst,  pale 
yellow  perianth,  orange  cup ;  P.  Her  Majesty, 
broad  white  perianth,  orange  cup ;  while  the 
poeticus   Bnrbidgei,  poeticus   J.  M.  Absolon,  and 


poeticus  ornatus  were  also  noteworthy.  The 
list  might  be  still  further  extended,  as  nearly 
every  variety  had  some  peculiarity  and  distinctive 
feature,  but  enough  has  been  given  to  show  that 
the  collection  was  a  good  one.  It  naturally  at- 
tracted considerable  attention,  and  well  deserved 
the  silver  medal  which  the  judges  unanimously 
awarded  it.  Evidently  the  climate  and  soil  of  the 
Scilly  Isles  is  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
the  Narcissi,  and  in  time  Mr.  Dorrien  Smith  and 
his  tenantry  will  be  in  a  position  to  supply  great 
quantities  of  early  blooms  as  well  as  bulbs  of  the 
best  quality.  Already  quantities  of  blooms  are 
being  sent  to  the  principal  towns  in  this  country, 
and  probably  Narcissi  culture  will  soon  be  the 
principal  industry  of  those  highly  favoured  isles. 

W.  I.  M. 


.5:^34.  — Ivy  In  ferneries.  —  There  is  not 
much  danger  of  the  Ivy  overrunning  the  Ferns  if 
the  small-leaved  variegated  kinds  are  employed, 
although  they  grow  more  freely  in  the  cool  moist 
atmosphere  that  Ferns  love  than  elsewhere.  We 
have  here  a  small  fernery  which  is  bordered  with 
the  small-leaved  variegated  Ivy,  the  stems  being 
trained  over  rootwork.  It  has  a  very  pretty  ap- 
pearance, as  the  absence  of  dry  heat  causes  the 
variegation  to  be  very  clear.  In  summer,  when 
the  Ferns  are  in  full  growth,  the  Ivy  affords  a 
pleased  contrast  to  them,  and  in  winter  when  the 
verdure  is  gone  there  is  still  something  bright  to 
look  at.- J.  C.  B. 

Arum  Itallcum  A  clump  of  this  Arum 
just  when  the  leaves  are  first  expanded  is  so  beau- 
tiful as  to  suggest  the  thought  that  if  it  happened 
to  be  a  plant  that  required  peculiar  hothouse 
treatment  it  would  be  classed  among  the  best  of 
fine-foliaged  subjects,  but  being  hardy  its  claim 
to  recognition  is  nearly  or  quite  ignored.  The 
leaves  are  arrow-shaped,  as  in  many  of  their 
class,  the  ground  colour  being  a  deep  glossy  green, 
while  the  veins  are  marked  with  creamy  white, 
thus  forming  a  network  of  that  tint  on  a  dark 
green  ground.  This  Arum  is  one  of  the  first  to 
push  above  ground  amongst  plants  that  remain 
dormant  throughout  the  winter,  and  very  striking 
it  is  in  a  mass,  especially  where  somewhat  shel- 
tered from  frosts  and  cutting  winds. — H.  P. 

Violets  from  seed. — In  a  former  article  J 

stated  that  good  results  might  be  obtained  by 
annually  raising  ;Violets  from  seed,  especially  in 
the  case  of  soils  not  very  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  this  fragrant  flower.  1  have  just  been  looking 
at  some  patches  of  seedling  plants,  the  appearance 
of  which  'seems  to  confirm  this  statement.  The 
plants  are  self-sown,  and  have  formed  a  colony  at 
the  foot  of  an  Arbor-vita3  in  the  sunniest  and 
dryest  place  in  the  garden.  They  are  now  quite 
a  sheet  of  blue ;  I  think,  indeed,  I  never  saw 
Violets  so  full  of  bloom.  In  such  a  dry  position, 
and  after  a  very  parching  summer,  I  am  certainly 
surprised  to  see  them  so  vigorous  and  loaded  with 
bloom.  I  do  not  think  ^that  other  than  seedlings 
would  have  thriven  so  well  under  such  unfavour- 
able conditions.— J.  C.  B. 

Helleborus  abchaaious.— In  The  Gar- 
den (p.  235)  "Argus  "  proposes  a  task,  which  I  at 
any  rate  am  not  prepared  to  undertake.  One 
lost  Hellebore  discussion,  though  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  issue,  is  enough  for  the  present.  If 
"  Argus  "  will  refer  to  my  article  in  The  Garden 
(p.  18:!),  he  will  not  find  that  I  professed  any 
exclusive  knowledge,  but  only  the  knowledge  of 
experience  ;  my  arrangement  explained  itself,  and 
it  was  given  subject  to  correction — correction  by 
"  Argus  "  if  he  feels  competent  to  undertake  the 
office.  Whether  or  not  if  "  Argus  "  had  read  "  Helle- 
bores, which  do  we  mean  ?"  he  might  have  learned 
so  much  at  least,  that  there  would  have  been  no 
necessity  to  ask  Mr.  Erockbank  which  Hellebore 
he  meant  when  he  talked  of  "abchasicus."  The 
name,  right  or  wrong,  has  long  been  thus  applied, 
not  first  by  me,  and  it  continues  to  be  so  applied. 
I  am  responsible  for  originating  the  name  "  ab- 
chasicus albus  "  for  the  white  variety,  which  up  to 
that  time  had  been,  I  may  safely  say,  improperly  sold 
as  olympicus.     IE  the  name  is  to  be  given  up,  I 


hope  "  Argus,"  instead  of  looking  out  for  a  new 
lost  Hellebore,  will  find  a  name  for  the  ab- 
chasicus we  have,  since  it  is  too  much  distinct 
and  too  widely  cultivated  to  be  left  nameless. 
As  I  have  been  obliged  to  refer  to  the  article  I 
wrote  on  this  subject,  I  may  say  that  already  I 
should  be  prepared  to  make  some  alterations  in 
details,  in  many  cases,  for  instance,  by  substi- 
tuting the  term  permanent  variety  instead  of  species, 
but  as  a  popular  arrangement  I  have  been  en- 
couraged to  hope  it  has  been  useful  as  it  is. — 
T.  H.  Archer-Hind,  South  Devon. 

G-rape  Hyacinths.  —  As  it  may  interest 
some  of  your  bulb-growing  readers  to  know  the 
names  of  the  unusually  complete  collection  of 
Muscari,  or  Grape  Hyacinths,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Krelage  at  the  Haarlem  show,  which  I  have  reason 
to  know  does  not  include  their  complete  collec- 
tion, as  several  varieties  were  not  yet  in  flower, 
they  are  as  follows:  M.  conicum,  moschatum 
majus,  m.  minus,  commutatum  (very  pretty), 
botryoides,  racemosum,  botryoides  album,  atlanti- 
cum  (a  very  pretty  variety  with  fine  long  flower- 
spike),  Heldreichi,  neglectnm,  botryoides  pallidum 
leucophasum,  and  botryoides  pallidum  grandi- 
florum.— W.  E.  G. 

Narcissus  nanus.  — Can  anyone  say  why 
Narcissus  nanus  should  bloom  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  usual  this  spring  when  flowers  generally  are  so 
backward,  and  why  the  Tenby  and  the  old  double 
have  come  into  flower  simultaneously,  and  are 
but  little  behind  nanus,  all  three  being  in  bloom 
at  the  present  time  (March  15)  ?  The  Tenby  should 
flower  a  week  or  so  earlier  than  the  old  double, 
which  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  so  full  of 
bloom,  the  individual  flowers  being  remarkably 
large  and  double.  By  the  way,  what  a  pleasing 
effect  nanus  has  in  groups  of  some  fifty  bulbs  to- 
gether. Tlie  colour  of  the  flowers  is  so  rich,  that 
in  a  mass  they  produce  under  the  bright  influence 
of  a  March  sun  a  very  cheerful  appearance.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  Daffodil  blooms  so  freely  year 
after  jear  as  this  one;  it  never  seems  to  miss 
flowering.  A  cottager  here  has  two  very  large 
clumps  of  a  hundred  or  more  bulbs  together,  and 
every  year  they  form  a  glowing  mass  of  golden 
yellow.  This  Daffodil  should  be  in  every  garden. 
—J.  C.  B. 

Erynglum  alplnum. — I  send  you  a  dried 
flower  of  this  Eryngium,  so  that  you  may  see  that 
the  figure  which  you  gave  in  a  recent  number  is 
incorrect.  "D.  K."  appears  to  take  E.  cceruleum 
(Bieb.)  of  South  Europe  and  the  Levant  for  E. 
alpinum.  The  latter  is  a  plant  of  rather  upright, 
tall  growth,  and  bearing  one,  two,  or  three  large 
flowers  on  each  branch.  It  is  a  distinct  and  fine 
plant,  which  is  easy  to  cultivate.  It  grows  in 
rather  shady  places,  but  in  rich  and  deep  soil ;  it 
has  very  long  roots,  which  are  difficult  to  take  out 
of  the  ground.  This  plant  is  best  raised  from  seeds, 
which,  however,  lie  long  before  they  germinate. 
1  have  in  our  alpine  garden  raised  plants  with 
fair  success  by  that  means,  and  plants  thus  obtained 
are  healthy  and  robust.  I  cultivate  them  as  hardy 
perennials  in  the  common  soil  of  our  garden.-  -H. 
CoRRE\'ON,  Dirirtfur  du  Jardin  aljihi  d'Ac.eli- 
matation  de  Gcnivc. 

*.,'■  The  specimen  sent  by  M.  Correvon  agrees 
with  the  plant  known  in  English  gardens  as  the 
true  E.  alpinum,  and  we  can  now  see  that  the 
plant  which  we  figured  as  E.  alpinum  is  E.  cceru- 
leum, as  he  states.  E.  alpinum  can  always  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  by  the  involucre  being 
cut  out  very  finely  into  feathered  lilac  divisions 
and  by  its  heart-shaped  leaves,  while  in  E.  cceru- 
leum the  involucre  segments  are  almost  entira. 
-Ed. 

SHORT  NOTES.— FL  0  WER. 

Money  In  both  Pockets  is  the  somewhat  quaint 
name  given  by  cottagers  to  Lnntuia  biennis,  or  Honesty,  in 
allusion  to  the  w.iy  in  which  the  seeds  are  borne  on  each 
side  of  the  middle  division  of  the  pods.  The  red  or  purple 
v.iriety  \i  that  most  commonly  grown,  but  the  pods  of  the 
white  variety  are  generally  the  best  and  purest  of  the  two. 
We  get  the  best  plants  by  sowing  in  May  rr  .lune  where 
the  plants  are  to  remain  to  flower  the  following  spring, 
afterwards  thinning  them  out  as  neediul.  —  A.  M., 
Cranmorc, 
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frames  as  rapidly  as  possible  consistent  with  sturdy 
growth.  I  have  two  plants  about  8  feet  high 
standing  out  in  the  borders  which  have  been  there 
all  the  winter  ;  they  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered 
at  all ;  the  leaves  droop  and  look  very  miserable 
after  a  sharp  frost,  but  they  soon  get  all  right 
again  when  thaw  comes. — K.  Lloyd,  Broohvood. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  are  always 
fhowy  and  useful ;  a  packet  of  seed  will  afford 
great  variety,  but  to  raise  the  plants  requires 
some  care.  The  way  to  be  successful  is  to  well 
drain  a  pot  or  pan,  and  then  fill  it  with  finelj- 
sifted  soil,  which  should  be  pressed  down  firmly 
and  made  perfectly  smooth  on  the  surface,  when, 
after  being  watered  and  allowed  to  stand  a  short 
time,  the  seed  may  be  sowa  ;  but  as  it  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly small,  it  must  not  be  covered,  except  by 
a  pane  of  glass,  which  is  necessary  to  prevent 
evaporation  and  keep  the  soil  constantly  moist,  as 
on  that  its  germination  very  greatly  depends,  and 
it  does  not  do  to  water,  except  through  a  very  fine 
rose,  or  the  seed  gets  washed  away  and  lost  alto- 
gether. As  soon  as  the  plants  are  up  the  glass 
should  be  tilted,  and  the  soil  kept  damp  by 
gentle  syringing,  which  must  be  continued  fre- 
quently, and  if  that  is  done,  they  will  soon  reach 
a  size  large  enough  for  pricking  off,  after  which  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  them  damped  or  syringed  as 
before  and  standing  in  a  house  or  manure-bed 
frame,  where  they  can  get  a  growing  heat  to  push 
them  along,  or  they  will  be  late  before  they  come 
into  bloom.  A  good  way  to  bring  them  on  quickly 
i5  to  plant  them  out  in  soil  laid  on  gently  fer- 
menting material,  with  a  frame  over  them,  a  plan 
which  has  other  advantages,  as  they  soon  show 
flower,  and  the  best  can  then  be  selected  for  pot- 
ting, and  the  others  discarded  or  planted  out 
ia  the  borders  or  beds,  where,  if  the  season  is  fa- 
vourable, they  will  be  found  to  do  well.  Not  only 
are  tuberous  Begonias  good  in  pots,  but  they  make 
grand  basket  plants,  for  which  their  habit  just 
suits  them,  that  is,  those  of  the  drooping  or  pen- 
dulous class,  as  some  grow  erect,  and  send  up  their 
flowers  erect  too.  The  soil  most  suitable  for  the 
plants  is  loam  and  leaf  mould,  but  they  do  not  re- 
quire large  pots,  as  they  may  be  fed  by  giving  a 
free  supply  of  water  and  weak  liquid  manure 
after  they  have  made  plenty  of  roots. — S.  D. 

Basket  culture  for  Nepenthes.— In  a 
note  on  Calanthes  (p.  204)  Mr.  T.  Baines  states 
that  "  Nepenthes  are  fairly  well  grown  in  baskets, 
but  none  much  more  than  half  equal  to  those  that 
have  been  seen  in  pots"  Mr.  Baines' experience 
extends  a  long  way  further  back  than  mine,  and 
he  may  therefore  have  solid  reasons  for  recom- 
mending pot-cultivation  for  Nepenthes.  I  agree 
with  him  respecting  what  is  best  for  Calanthes, 
and  for  the  same  reason, namely,  that  the  Calanthes 
of  whichhewritesarenotepiphytal.  But  this  will  not 
stand  as  an  argument  against  the  use  of  baskets 
for  Nepenthes,  because  with  very  few  exceptions 
these  plants  are  all  distinctly  epiphytal  in  habit, 
and  in  like  manner  I  might  be  able  to  endorse 
what  he  has  said  on  the  best  method  for  cultivat- 
ing Nepenthes  if  I  had  seen  the  specimens  to 
which  he  refers  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  but 
the  finest  Nepenthes  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  were  basket-grown  plants,  i.e.,  Messrs. 
Veitch's  collection.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  plants, 
and  the  fine  specimens  in  the  possession  of  Baron 
Schrceder.  I  have  never  seen  such  specimens  as 
these  in  pots,  a  statement,  however,  which  has 
little  weight  by  the  side  of  what  Mr.  Baines  says 
he  has  seen.  It  is  often  a  question  of  convenience 
which  decides  whether  pots  or  baskets  are  to  be 
used  for  Nepenthes.  We  are  compelled  to  use 
pots  owing  to  the  difficulty  we  found  in  keeping 
the  soil  thoroughly  moist  wiien  baskets  were  used, 
a  difficulty  which  arose  from  the  nature  of  the 
house  in  which  the  Nepenthes  were  grown,  it  being 
an  airy  and  rather  large  stove.  So  far  as  my  ex- 
perience with  Nepenthes  goes,  if  it  teaches  any- 
thing it  is  this,  that  in  a  moist,  close  house,  or  in 
one  devoted  exclusively  to  Nepenthes,  baskets  are 
better  for  them  than  pots ;  but  in  large,  airy,  or 
somewhat  untoward  houses.pots  must  be  preferred, 
for  reasons  which  are  obvious  when  we  remember 
what  Is   necessary  for  all  Nepenthes,    viz.,    an 


abundance  of  moisture.  It  Mr.  Baines  had  not 
spoken  to  the  contrary,  1  should  have  said  that  for 
large  perfect  specimens  the  former  method  must 
be  followed.  I  suppose  it  is  merely  a  question  of 
experience  in  so  far  as  Mr.  Baines  and  I  are  con- 
cerned.—  B. 


MARKET  GAEDEN  NOTES. 

Chrysanthemums.  —  The  unusually  low 
price  obtainable  for  these  last  autumn  is  said  to 
have  created  something  like  a  scare  amongst  those 
who  grow  them  largely  for  profit.  No  doubt  the 
fact  of  their  culture  having  been  taken  up  exten- 
sively during  the  last  few  years  has  had  the  usual 
effect  of  glutting  the  market.  A  brisk  demand 
for  any  one  thing  in  the  London  markets  is  almost 
invariably  followed  by  over-production,  which 
again  causes  a  reaction,  and  matters  return  to  a 
level  which  renders  their  culture  fairly  profitable. 
No  surprise,  however,  need  be  felt  that  Chrysan- 
themums sold  so  badly,  seeing  that  the  autumn 
was  one  of  the  most  favourable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  blooms  in  the  open  air  experienced  for 
many  years.  Quite  up  to  mid-November  there 
were  no  frosts  to  injure  them,  and  not  only  was 
this  the  case  in  regard  to  Chrysanthemums,  but 
more  tender  flowers  were  spared ;  even  Dahlias 
were  abundant  all  through  October,  in  the  southern 
counties  at  least.  In  a  general  way  such  flowers 
are  cut  off  or  washed  to  death  by  heavy  rains 
long  before  that  time,  and  by  November  Chrysan- 
themum growers  commence  their  innings,  but 
last  year  they  did  not  get  them  till  December 
was  well  in,  so  that  the  early  or,  rather,  midsea- 
son  crop  had  almost  to  be  given  away.  When 
Sowers  good  enough  for  exhibition  come  without 
protection  there  is  not  much  chance  of  indoor 
blooms  realising  much.  Next  year  will  probably 
tell  a  different  tale.  Large  growers  probably  find 
it  to  their  interest  to  take  the  season  through,  but 
those  having  a  limited  area  of  glass  would  un- 
doubtedly do  better  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
latest  flowering  varieties,  such  as  come  in  from  the 
beginning  of  December  up  to  Christmas.  From 
the  middle  of  December  up  to  the  end  of  February 
any  flower  fetches  a  fair  price  in  Covent  Garden. 
Up  to  the  present  the  number  of  kinds  which 
bloom  naturally  at  the  tail  end  of  the  year  is 
rather  restricted,  but  as  the  Japanese  kinds  are 
being  added  to  largely,  we  shall  probably  in  time 
get  some  more  really  good  late  flowers. 

Orassula  jasminea— There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  position  this  will  take  as  a  market 
plant.  It  is  perfection  as  regards  habit,  is  remark- 
ably free  flowering,  the  flowers  are  of  the  purest 
white,  deliciously  fragrant,  and  of  just  the  size  and 
shape  that  render  them  suitable  for  mounting  up 
for  bouquets.  It  is  a  chaste  flower  of  very  easy 
culture.  Last  year  good  plants  in  5-inch  pots 
were  selling  at  8s.  per  dozen  wholesale — not  a 
high  price  certainly,  but  one  which  should  pay 
tolerably  well,  seeing  that  the  propagation  and 
general  treatment  are  of  an  elementary  description . 
Old  plants  pulled  to  pieces  early  in  the  year  make 
good  plants  by  autumn  by  ordinary  greenhouse 
treatment,  and  the  young  growing  tips  strike 
freely  in  warmth.  Plenty  of  sunlight  and  air 
through  the  summer  are  the  main  points  to  be 
kept  in  view  with  no  more  water  than  is  sufficient 
to  "keep  the  roots  from  perishing  in  winter,  as,  like 
all  plants  of  a  succulent  nature,  it  is  impatient  of 
stagnant  moisture  at  the  roots.  I  would  remark, 
by  the  way,  that  small  plants  with  but  a  couple  or 
so  of  flower-stems  but  imperfectly  show  the  beauty 
of  this  Crassula.  It  requires  a  specimen  in  a  5-inch 
pot  with  a  dozen  good  trusses  of  large  blooms  to 
do  so. 

Crown  Daisies.— The  taste  for  single  flowers 
has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  these  into  notice 
as  market  plants.  I  saw  some  last  spring  which 
were  bought  in  Covent  Garden  at  Is.  Cd.  each, 
moderate-sized  plants  with  three  or  four  expanded 
blooms,  which  shows  what  fashion  can  do,  for  that 
is  about  the  price  of  a  good  Cyclamen  or  Pelargo- 
nium, which  take  some  time  and  considerable 
skill  to  grow  ;  whereas  the  plants  in  question  could 
not  have  been  more  than  four  months  old,  and  are 


about  as  easy  to  grow  as  any  plant  in  cultivation. 
The  kinds  most  favoured  seem  to  be  Burridgea- 
num.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  tricolor.  I  should 
not  wonder  if  these  tricolor  Marguerites  become 
very  popular  as  window  plants  in  summer,  as  they 
continue  to  bloom  without  intermission  all  through 
the  summer  and  autumn. 

Garden  plough. — Cultivators  as  a  mie  have 
but  little  faith  in  the  plough,  but  I  think  that  a 
new  invention  by  Messrs.  Ransomes  &  Sim,  which 
consists  in  a  modification  of  the  plough  as  gene- 
rally used  for  the  especial  convenience  of  market 
gardeners,  will  be  likely  to  meet  with  universal 
approval.  The  principal  difference  between  this 
"  garden  plough  "  and  the  ordinary  one  is  that  in 
the  former  the  share,  instead  of  terminating  in  a 
point,  widens  out  into  a  broad,  sharp,  flat  blade, 
which,  cutting  its  way  evenly  through  the  ground, 
thoroughly  breaks  up  the  subsoil.  To  an  inexpe- 
rienced observer  there  would  appear  to  be  but 
little  difference  in  the  work  effected  by  the  two 
ploughs,  and  it  is  only  when  one  makes  a  close 
examination  of  the  way  in  which  the  old-fashioned 
implement  is  managed  that  the  superiority  of  the 
new  invention  becomes  apparent.  Five  inches  is 
the  depth  to  which  farmers  in  a  general  way 
allow  their  land  to  be  stirred,  and  if  you 
measure  the  work  done,  putting  your  rule 
down  by  the  side  of  the  furrow,  you  find 
this  depth,  but  pass  the  rule  to  the  opposite  side 
of  it  and  it  will  indicate  not  more  than  3  inches 
of  stirred  soil,  and  often  not  so  much.  The  shape 
of  the  ploughshare  is  partly  the  cause  of  this  un- 
equal work,  but  it  is  also  caused  by  the  way  in 
which  the  ploughman  holds  his  implement,  his 
object  being  not  to  move  the  ground  well,  but  to 
make  "  good  work  "-^that  is  to  say,  laying  the 
furrows  even  and  completely  burjing  the  rubbish. 
This  he  does  by  holding  the  plough  a  little  on  one 
side,  which  enables  him  to  better  hide  the  surface 
soil.  A  straight  course  and  an  even  surface  is 
really  all  the  ploughman,  and,  if  the  troth  must  be 
told,  mainly  what  a  very  great  number  of  farmers 
think  are  the  essential  points  to  good  workmar- 
ship.  Now,  with  the  "  garden  plough  "  nothing  of 
this  can  take  place ;  there  is  no  shirking  the  depth 
at  which  it  may  be  resolved  to  go.  As  a  fact,  tte 
ploughman  is  nowhere  in  connection  with  this 
modern  implement ;  he  is  not  wanted  at  all ;  a  boy 
to  guide  the  horses  and  turn  the  plough  is  all  that 
is  required.  It  does  not  want  "  holding,"  but  once 
•■  set  in  "  will  go  down  the  field  as  straight  as  a 
line,  and  this  it  will  do  even  if  the  handles  are  not 
grasped  at  all.  To  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  way  in  which  the  ordinary  plough- 
man holds  his  plough  in  order  to  maintain  a 
correct  course,  and  who  are  aware  that  some  skill 
is  needed  to  do  so,  the  sight  of  this  plough  being 
drawn  through  the  soil  with  the  man  walking  by 
the  side  of  it  is  curious.  I  was  told  as  a  fact  and 
as  comically  illustrating  the  ease  with  which  this 
garden  plough  may  be  used,  that  a  cultivator 
having  procured  two  and  set  them  to  work  in  the 
same  field  was  struck  with  indignant  surprise  on 
unexpectedly  entering  the  field  to  see  the  plough 
travelling  unattended  up  and  down  it,  the  men 
sitting  the  while  one  at  each  end  placidly  smoking 
their  pipes  and  simply  turning  each  other's  ploughs 
as  they  arrived  at  either  end  of  the  "  bouts."  As 
even  with  the  best  will  he  could  find  no  fault  with 
the  work  done,  he  could  scarcely  blame  the  men 
for  not  doing  that  which  was  evidently  not  neces- 
sary. Ground  turned  up  with  this  plough  as  nearly 
resembles  digging  as  will  probably  ever  be  effected 
by  anything  in  the  form  of  this  implement.  The 
level  surface  is  made  by  means  of  a  sharp  curved 
blade  which  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  tumfurrow. 
This  resembles  the  section  of  a  reaping  hook  and 
can  be  "set"  or  not  at  will  In  turning  up 
roughly  to  lie  for  the  winter  it  is  not  required, 
but  in  ploughing  clean  ground  where  a  level  seed 
bed  is  needed,  it  jnst  skims  along  through  the 
"  crumb,"  breaking  it  down  and  leaving  but  the 
vestige  of  a  furrow,  so  that  a  slight  turn  with  the 
harrow  brings  it  into  good  condition  for  sowing. 
The  garden  plough  is  entirely  of  iron  ;  it  is  much 
smaller  than  the  lightest  iron  plough  hitherto 
made,  the  handles  being  well  down,  so  that  any 
ordinary-sized  lad  can  manage  it  well.     For  mar- 
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ket  growers  I  think  this  plough  will  prove  useful ' 
it  certainly  does  break  up  the  ground  better  than 
any  other  plough  in  use,  and  is  the  only  one  that 
can  pretend  to  rival  the  spade,  which,  by  the  title 
given,  is  evidently  what  the  inventors  intend  it 
shall  do. 

Digging  by  steam — A  steam  digger  has 
been  working  in  our  neighbourhood  for  several 
years,  and  it  certainly  stirs  the  ground  in  a  very 
effectual  manner.  It  is  simply  a  traction  engine, 
with  broad  wheels  to  keep  it  from  sinking  in  the 
ground,  and  as  it  travels  backwards  it  works  three 
large  forks  having  tines  17  inches  long,  so  that  It 
can  easily  move  the  soil  a  foot  deep.  The  action 
of  these  forks  exactly  resembles  that  of  the 
human  arm,  and  the  soil  is  turned  over  just  as  is 
the  case  with  manual  labour.  I  am  told  that  it 
does  about  four  acres  per  diem,  but  what  the  cost 
is  per  acre  I  have  had  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

J.  C.  B. 

TAR  PAVING. 
Perhaps  I  was  not  explicit  enough  in  my  re- 
marks on  tar  paving  (p.  225).  "T.  B."  assumes 
that  I  did  not  intend  the  tar  should  be  boiled,  but 
that  is  a  mistake,  as  I  should  always  recommend 
it  to  be  boiled.  Against  the  method  adopted  by 
the  Manchester  firm  spoken  of  by  "  T.  B."  I  could 
place  that  of  three  London  firms,  who  always  burn 
the  stone  preliminary  to  the  mixing  process,  and 
which  they  consider  the  right  thing  to  do.  I  pre- 
pared an  estimate  some  time  ago  for  a  public  body, 
amounting  to  some  3000  pounds,  which  was 
adopted  and  carried  out ;  the  stone  was  burnt  and 
the  work  has  been  perfectly  efficient  and  satis- 
factory. The  advantages  of  burning  the  stones 
are,  I  maintain,  important.  First,  you  get  rid  of 
all  the  dirt  adhering  to  them  ;  secondly,  the 
larger  stones  fly  into  angular  pieces,  such  as 
would  not  result  from  breaking  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  which  hold  together  better — an  im- 
portant consideration  ;  thirdly,  the  stone  is  dry  and 
therefore  more  absorbent ;  fourthly,  the  mixture, 
I  might  almost  say  combination,  is  more  perfect. 
Anyone  who  has  seen  tar  placed  upon  wet  sur- 
faces must  know  that  a  kind  of  decomposition, 
"not  chemical,  perhaps,"  takes  place,  and  then 
the  adherence  is  imperfect,  a  result  which  must 
follow  if  the  stone  is  not  sufficiently  dried  by  arti- 
ficial means.  The  heated  stones  invite,  so  to 
speak,  the  tar  to  enter  the  fissures  and  pores,  so 
that  the  maximum  of  saturation  so  necessary  to 
success  is  infallibly  secured.  The  examples  of 
defective  work  mentioned  by  "  T.  B."  are  mainly 
attributable  to  the  proper  method  not  having  been 
followed.  I  would  never  recommend  tar  paving 
for  roads  that  have  to  carry  heavy  or  even 
medium  traffic  ;  it  is  suitable  for  walks,  play- 
grounds,andsimilarpurposes  only.  As  toslippery- 
ness,  my  experience  has  always  been  the  reverse 
of  that  of  "T.  E.,"  i.e.,  if  properly  laid  down  and 
the  right  kind  of  materials  have  been  used. 
Water  is  the  most  destructive  agent ;  therefore 
paths  made  of  asphalte  should  be  made  to  carry 
it  off  quickly.  From  3  inches  to  -t  inches  of  pave- 
ment are  ample  for  all  purposes  upon  a  solid  foun- 
dation. If  for  public  thoroughfares,  the  paving 
should  be  well  lipped  over  the  kerbing,  with 
plenty  of  fall  to  the  channel.  In  the  proximity  of 
gasworks,  and  where  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  good 
gravel,  asphalte  walks  are  eminently  satisfactory. 
C.  D. 

SOOT  AND  ITS  USES. 
Soot  is  not  used  in  gardens  half  so  much  as  it 
should  be.  In  some  respects  it  is  better  than  any 
kind  of  artificial  manure,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only 
enriches  the  soil,  but  destroys  many  sorts  of  in- 
sects, a  very  important  matter  and  a  great  gain. 
It  may  be  dug  into  kitchen  garden  ground  with 
luach  advantage,  and  it  may  also  be  mixed  with 
soil  for  potting  the  majority  of  plants  I  do  not 
know  any  crop  in  the  kitchen  garden  that  is  not 
benefited  by  soot,  and  in  soil  for  Onions,  Carrots, 
and  all  kinds  of  roots  it  is  excellent.  It  is  not, 
however,  lasting  in  its  effects  ;  any  dug  into  the 
soil  now  would  be  quite  gone  by  next  year,  but  it 
is  cheap  and  easily  obtained,  and  may  be  put  on 
in  quantity  annually.  We  never  use  it  by  measure 


or  weight,  but  spread  a  good  sprinkling  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  dig  it  in  sometimes 
with  farmyard  manure  and  sometimes  by  itself. 
A  quantity  of  it  sown  in  drills  with  Potato  sets 
prevents  the  tubers  from  becoming  worm-eaten. 
The  other  day  in  sowing  a  large  quarter  of  Onions 
we  mixed  up  a  good  quantity  of  soot  with  the 
sandy  soil,  which  was  put  on  the  top  of  the 
seed,  and,  judging  from  past  experience  of 
this  treatment,  we  feel  sure  that  no  Onion 
grub  will  trouble  our  plants  this  year.  It 
can  be  sown  on  the  surface  after  the  crops 
appear,  and  if  put  on  when  rain  is  falling  it  will 
soon  be  washed  down  to  the  roots.  This  is  a  good 
way  of  applying  it ;  soot  feeding  imparts  a  healthy 
deep  green  colour  to  vegetation,  and  then  satis- 
factory returns  are  sure  to  be  the  result.  Pot- 
ting soil  sprinkled  with  soot  always  remains  free 
from  worms,  and  plants  so  treated  always  assume 
a  bright  healthy  appearance.  It  may  be  sprinkled 
on  the  surface  of  the  pots  and  watered  in,  or, 
better  still,  given  in  the  form  of  soot-water. 
Newly-potted  plants  and  those  with  few  roots 
do  not  require  it,  but  when  the  soil  is  full  of 
roots  soot-water  proves  highly  beneficial.  We 
water  our  Pines,  Vines,  Strawberries,  Kidney 
Beans,  Orchids,  Pelargoniums,  and  everything 
with  it,  and  value  it  highly.  In  some  cases  a  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  getting  soot  to  mix  with 
water.  The  best  way  is  to  put  one  or  two  bushels 
of  soot  in  a  sack  and  also  a  piece  of  iron  or 
brick  along  with  it  to  sink  it,  tying  up  the  month 
of  the  bag  ;  then  put  it  into  a  tub,  cask,  or  tank, 
and  the  water  will  soon  penetrate  through  the 
soot,  making  it  into  a  pulp,  thus  forming  pure 
soot-water.  There  is  no  time  or  season  in  par- 
ticular when  soot-water  may  be  specially  used,  as 
it  may  be  given  to  fruiting  and  flowering  plants 
all  the  year  round.  Just  now  early  Strawberry 
plants  in  pots  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  soak- 
ings  of  it  at  least  twice  a  week,  and  when  it  is 
desired  to  make  the  foliage  assume  a  deep  green, 
healthy  colour  or  the  flowers  a  brighter  hue, 
judicious  applications  of  soot-water  will  accom- 
plish it  better  than  anything  else  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  CAMBRIAN. 

How  I  got  my  rookery.— 1  had  long 
wished  to  establish  a  rookery  here,  but  could  not 
tell  how  to  set  about  it,  and  on  enquiry  of  persons 
from  whom  I  expected  to  get  information,  I  found 
the  matter  beset  with  difficulties  and  the  result 
uncertain.  Flocks  of  rooks  often  visited  the 
grounds,  particularly  in  the  Acorn  season,  where 
for  many  weeks  they  found  abundance  of  food.  I 
used  to  watch  them,  but  soon  saw  that  they  did 
not  like  it,  particularly  at  close  quarters.  I  then 
refrained  from  noticing  them  at  all,  and  instructed 
others  about  here  to  follow  the  same  course,  the 
effect  of  which  was  soon  visible.  They  became 
bolder  and  bolder,  and  I  was  particular  not  to 
permit  a  gun  to  be  discharged  when  they  were 
here.  At  last  they  seemed  to  quite  understand 
that  we  were  friends,  and  would  allow  me  to 
pass  beneath  the  trees  on  which  they  were  perched 
without  taking  wing.  Three  years  ago  they  gave 
me  an  agreeable  proof  of  their  confidence  by 
nesting  on  a  group  of  lofty  Pines  close  to  the 
house,  indeed,  nearly  overhanging  it,  and  each 
year  since  the  number  of  nests  has  increased. 
During  winter  they  often  bring  hundreds  of  their 
fellows  to  the  trees  as  a  resting-place  when  going 
to  or  returning  from  their  foraging  excursions, 
and  set  up  a  clamour  right  welcome  to  my  ears. 
I  am  induced  to  think  from  this  procedure  that 
more  success  may  be  secured  by  gaining  their  con- 
fidence than  by  any  of  the  modes  or  contrivances 
usually  recommended.  Gamekeepers  told  me  I 
must  shoot  some  every  year,  or  the  whole  colony 
would  forsake  me.  This  I  considered  unreasonable, 
and  the  sequel  shows  it  to  be  wrong.  The  rookery 
would  by  now  have  been  of  considerable  size,  but 
every  attempt  by  outsiders  to  form  a  settlement  is 
met  by  the  most  determined  hostility  of  the  origi- 
nal freeholders,  who  allow  them  no  peace  until 
they  beat  a  retreat.  This  seems  strange.  I  always 
thought  the  rook  a  most  sociable  bird,  and  his  prin- 
ciple of  life  "the  more  the  merrier." — J.  M  ,  Char- 
mout/>,  Dorset. 
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PLATE  486. 
THE  HARDY  SQUILLS. 

(WITH  COLOUEED  FIGCEE8  OF  VARIETIES  OF 
SCILLA  BIFOLIA.*) 

Amongst  early  spring-flowering  bulbs  the  various 
species  of  Scilla  are  among  the  most  important. 
Year  by  year  they  are  becoming  more  popular — 
so  much  so,  that  we  hear  of  large  quantities  being 
planted  with  a  view  to  naturalising  them  in  woods 
and  parks.  The  kinds  employed  for  this  purpose 
are  the  different  varieties  of  S.  bifolia  and  S. 
sibirica,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  others,  such 
as  amcena  and  hispanica,  may  not  be  used  in  the 
same  way.  S.  maritima  and  peruviana  are  not 
here  included,  for,  though  hardy  enough  in  some 
districts,  it  is  always  safest  to  have  specially  pre- 
pared places  for  their  reception.  Most  of  the 
kinds  just  mentioned  are  easily  increased  by 
means  of  offsets  from  the  parent  bulbs,  but  as  in 
most  cases  this  is  a  slow  process,  seed  where  pro- 
curable should  be  resorted  to. 

S.  AJICENA  (the  Nodding  Squill).— This  is  a 
handsome  robust-growing  Squill,  which  as  regards 
outward  appearance  is  simply  an  exaggerated 
sibirica.  When  full  grown  the  leaves  are  about  a 
foot  long  and  pale  yellowish  green,  forming 
effective  tufts,  which  associate  well  in  the  mixed 
border  or  on  rockeries  with  those  of  other  plants. 
The  flowers  are  dark  porcelain-blue  or  violet, 
rather  flat  or  turban-shaped,  and  borne  on  scapes 
about  a  foot  high.  For  edging  shrubberies  this 
species  is  well  adapted,  and  as  the  leaves  keep 
their  singular  colour  for  a  length  of  time,  it 
helps  to  vary  the  dull  green  of  the  shrubs.  It 
flowers  in  April,  and  is  a  native  of  the  Levant. 

S.  BIFOLIA  (the  Early  Squill). — This,  though, 
perhaps,  not  so  commonly  met  with  as  the  Siberian 
Squill,  is  nevertheless  quite  as  worthy  of  a  place 
in  our  gardens.  It  seldom  fails  to  produce  its 
flowers  a  full  fortnight  before  those  of  that  species 
make  their  appearance,  and,  indeed,  during  mild 
winters  and  under  favourable  circumstances  its 
welcome  blooms  may  often  be  seen  breaking  the 
ground  soon  after  midwinter  if  mild.  As  to 
position,  that  is  immaterial,  as  it  seems  to  succeed 
equally  well  in  the  open  and  under  the  shade  of 
trees.  One  condition,  however,  is  essential  to  its 
well-being,  and  that  is,  it  must  be  left  undisturbed 
to  seed  and  increase  as  it  likes.  Of  all  the  Scillas, 
bifolia  has  been  perhaps  the  most  prolific  as  re- 
gards varieties.  The  late  Mr.  Nelson  raised  several 
desirable  kinds,  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  not 
in  general  cultivation.  Most  of  the  older  forms 
known  in  gardens  are,  without  exception,  advances 
on  the  type.  S.  prajoox  is  a  stronger  grower  than 
the  common  one,  and  has  slightly  broader  leaves  ; 
the  flowers,  too,  are  larger  and  more  abundant,  and 
generally  produced  earlier.  In  purpureo-coerulea 
the  ovary  and  base  of  the  segments  are  rosy  purple, 
gradually  merging  into  blue,  which  becomes  in- 
tense towards  the  tips,  harmonising  well  with  the 
black  and  gold-banded  anthers.  It  is  a  free 
flowerer,  and  the  blooms  individually  are  nearly 
as  large  as  a  shilling.  In  the  Taurian  variety,  S.  b. 
taurica,  the  flowers  are  much  larger  than  in  S. 
bifolia,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  white  base, 
greatly  resemble  those  of  some  of  the  forms  of 
Chionodoxa  Luciliae.  The  flowers  vary  from  ten 
to  twenty  on  each  scape,  and  the  leaves  of  this 
fine  variety  are  larger  and  broader  than  those 
of  S.  bifolia,  and  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
bifoliate  character.  The  white  form  of  S.  b. 
taurica  if  now  in  the  trade  is  very  scarce.  H.  b. 
alba,  a  pretty  ivory-white  form,  has  flowers  not 
larger  than  those  of  the  type,  but  they  are  freely 
produced.  It  is  said  to  be  plentiful  in  shady  groves 
in  Germany.  Others,  many  of  which  are  in  culti- 
vation, are  Candida,  carnea,  rosea,  compacta, 
maxima,  metallica,  and  pallida,  &c. 

S.  NUTANS  (the  Wood  Hyacinth),  also  known 

*  Drawn  io  Captain  Xelson's  girdeD,  Hoims  Lodge, 
Godalming,  in  April,  ISSl. 
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'n  gardens  as  Hyacinthus  nonsoriptue,  is  to\ 
/ell  known  to  need  detailed  description,  few  gar 

,  IS    being  without   their   patch    of    Blnebellg. 

"i  s  is,  perhaps,  the  only  Squill  in  which  the 
era   are   distinctly  arranged  on  one  side  of 


mixed   with   Snowdrops   they  have  a  charming 

effect,  while  alone  in  large  patches  they  are  very 

striking.     Wherever  the  foil  is  light  and  sandy 

this  bulb  may  be  had  in  perfection,  either  in  the 

rook   garden,  in  the   flower   border,  or   peeping 

stem,  thus  giving  it  that  gracefully  drooping    from  amongst  the  Gra^s  by  woodland  walks,  where 

acter  which  is  so  much  admired.     The  com-    icisVnost  effective.     It  is  not  so  spoitive  as  its 

bine  form  is  plentiful  in  many  districts,  but  I  near  Veighbour,  S.  bifolia  ;  although  a  few  varie- 

n     her  the  rosy  coloured  nor  yet  the  white  variety    ties  have  been  obtained,  few  are  distinct  enough 

a'     found  in  any  quantity,  although   both  grow    to  merit  attention.     S.  amcenula,  which  comes  a 

v.,th  the  same  freedom  as  the  type.     It  flowers  in  J  fortnight  earlier  than  the  type,  seems  to  be  the 

May  and  June.  "  - 


S.      HISPANICA 

(the  Spanish 
Squill).  —  Thi?, 
known  in  gar- 
dens under  the 
name  of  S.  cam- 
panulata,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Portugal 
and  Spain,  It 
is  one  of  the 
very  finest  early 
summer  flowering 
bulbs  we  have, 
and  although  for 
market  work  its 
white  variety  is 
preferred,  the  old 
form  is  still  plen- 
tiful and  likely 
to  hold  its  own 
where  well  es- 
tablished. It  is 
easily  distin- 
guished from  all 
others  by  its 
distinct,  bell- 
shaped  flowers 
and  rather  robust 
habit.  The  leaves  are  about  a  foot  long,  an  inch 
broad,  and  sharp  pointed  ;  the  flower-stalk,  which 
is  about  a  foot  in  height,  bears  a  profusion  of  pale 
blue  flowers,  but  in  others  they  are  azureblne, 


Spanish  Bluebell  (Scilla  campanu- 
lata)  in  the  wild  garden. 


most  distinct,  and  one  named  Captain  Nelson,  if 
anything,  darker  coloured  than  the  last,  has 
slightly  larger  flowers.  The  white  variety  seems 
to  have  entirely  disappeared  from  cultivation 
in  this  country,  but  a  single  bulb  was  shown 
in  Holland  the  other  day.  The 
Siberian  Squill  is  used  exten- 
sively for  forcing,  which  it  seems 
to  stand  well,  and  is  very  orna- 
mental in  greenhouses  early  in 
the  year.  It  is  also  becoming 
a  good  market  plant,  six  bulbs 
placed  in  a  .3-inch  pot,  or  a  fewer 
number  mixed  with  Snowdrops, 
at  once  meeting  with  a  ready 
sale.  After  forcing,  instead  of 
throwing  away  the  bulbs,  as  is 
usually  done,  they  should  be  plan- 
ted out,  where  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two  their  usual  vigour  will 
be  restored,  when  they  may  again 
be  lifted  and  forced  as  before. 
By  having  three  sets  of  bulbs,  a 
continual  succession  for  forc- 
ing may  be  kept  up  without  ex- 
pense. 

Amongst  Squills  not  generally 
found  in  gardens,  but  which  are 
hardy  enough  in  dry  situations, 
may  be  named  S.  peruviana,  a  large 
species,  with  beautiful  broad 
leaves,  Vucca-like  and  very  dis- 
tinct ;  it  stands  well  in  sheltered 


well  in  pots.  They  delight  in  a  well-drained, 
sandy  loam  and  an  open,  somewhat  sheltered 
situation  ;  if  planted  in  damp  or  strong  soil,  they 
do  not  remain  healthy.  They  require  to  be  taken 
up  every  two  or  three  years,  separated,  and  re- 
planted. The  bulbs  do  not  like  to  be  kept  long 
out  of  the  ground ;  if  so,  they  get  dry,  and 
when  planted  do  not  thrive  and  produce  good 
flowers  or  good  spikes  of  flower. ' 


Fruit  Garden. 

AN  APPLE  ELECTION. 
There  seems  good  reason  to  admit  that  the  Apple 
election  published  in  the  report  of  the  Apple  con- 


violet,  pink,  and  pure  white,  all  having  more  or   nooks,  or  even  in  the  open  border 


less  recurved  edges.     It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

S.  ITALICA  (the  Italian  Squill).— This  is  remark- 
able for  its  pretty  little  rosettes  of  dark  green 
lanceolate  leaves,  its  pale  blue  flowers  with  darker 
coloured  stamens,  and  the  delicious  fragrance 
which  they  emit  early  in  the  day.  It  rarely  ex- 
ceeds 8  inches  or  10  inches  in  height,  and  though 
it  will  do  well  in  a  variety  of  soils,  it  seems  to 
thrive  best  and  increases  most  in  a  light,  sandy 
loam  sheltered  from  east  winds. 


Green--yed  Scilla  (S  amcen^). 


S.  SIBIRICA  (the  Sberian  Squill).— This  well 
merits  the  place  which  it  has  attained  and  which 
it  has  so  1  ng  held — that  of  being  foremost 
amongst  dwarf  spring-flowering  bulbs.  The  pe- 
culiar porcelain-blae  of  its  modest  drooping 
flowers  is  qui! e  unique  at  that  early  season,  and 


in  southern  districts.  The  variety 
Clusii  also  stands  well.  S.  maritima 
is  properly  a  greenhouse  species, 
but  in  the  places  indicated  for 
S.  peruviana  it  may  be  grown  out- 
side without  hurt,  though  it  rare- 
ly flowers.  S.  lilio-hyacintha  is 
quite  hardy,  and  well  worthy  a 
place  in  the  mixed  border.  S. 
Bambnrei,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Archer-Hind,  though 
small,  is  very  pretty  and  much 
superior  to  S.  verna.  S.  hyacin- 
thoides,  S.  pratensis  (amethystina), 
S.  obtusifolia  (an  Algerian  spe- 
cies of  interest  lately  reintro- 
duced by  Mr.  Maw),  autum- 
nalis,  Aristidis,  patula  and  its  va- 
rious forms,  including  cernua  and 
others,  differ  little  from  one  another  in  general 
characters.  D.  K. 

For  the  following  on  early-flowering  Squills 
we  are  indebted  to  Captain  Nelson,  Holme 
Lodge,  Godalming,  whose  collection  of  these 
charming  spring  flowers  is  one  of  the  richest 
in  varieties  of  any  we  have  seen :  "  These 
spring-floweriug  bulbs  give  us  about  the  most 
lovely  of  our  early  flowers.  As  soon  as  the  frost 
and  snow  of  winter  are  disappearing  they 
commence  pu.shing  up  their  spikes  of  delicate 
and  many-coloured  charming  flowers,  delight- 
ing all  who  see  them.  They  come,  with  the 
Snowdrop  and  Aconite,  at  a  time  when  flowers 
are  truly  welcome.  They  commence  flowering 
early  in  Fabruary,  and  continue  through  that 
month  and  the  next  and  well  into  April,  producing 
their  flowers  abundantly.  First  to  appear  is  Scilla 
nivalis,  followed  by  S  pnccox,  H.  bifolia,  S.  b.  alba, 
S,  b,  rosea,  S.  b.  carnea  (a  hybrid  between  rosea 
and  alba),  S.  taurica  (a  large  form  of  bifolia),  S. 
taurica  alba,  S.  taurica  pallida,  S.  sibirica,  S.  verna, 
S,  amcena,  S.  italica,  and  S.  italica  alba.  This 
may  be  said  to  comprise  the  list  of  early-flowering 


Spreadirg  Bluehell  (ScUIa  patula). 

gress  of  1883  is  not  satisfactory ;  of  coarse  it  is  not 
possible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
growers  selected  King  of  the  Pippins  as  the  best 
dessert  kind,  and  Lord  Sufiield  as  the  best  kitchen 
variety.  Still,  we  must  be  careful  to  remember 
that  these  sorts  have  this  popularity  simply  be- 
cause they  are  much  better  known  than  are  sorts 
that  some  may  be  disposed  to  place  in  the  front 
rank.  Further,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
some  kinds,  and  tho3e  not  always  the  best 
flavoured,  or  even  the  best  cropping  sorts,  thrive 
best  in  certain  places.  Such  kinds  will  always 
find  friends.  After  all  the  results  of  the  election 
in  the  Apple  congress  report  are  not  so  disap- 
pointing when  after  kinds  of  milk-and-water 
quality  are  placed  Cox's  Orange,  Ribston,  Kerry, 
and  Blenheim  Pippins.  Indeed,  it  would  f  eem  as  if 
the  elertori!,  having  given  way  to  their  respect  for 
the  "  King  "  because  of  its  free  and  constant  bear- 
ing qualities,  had  quieted  their  consciences  by  next 
adopting  kinds  that  are  of  the  highest  excellence 
as  far  as  flavour  is  concerned.  Without  doubt  the 
most  reliable  of  these  best  kinds  is  Blenheim  Pip- 
pin, because  it  so  often  fruits  when  others  fail. 


Scillas.    They  are  of  easy  cultivation  and  succeed  I  and  it  does  well  almost  universally  and  is  hardy. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  seldom  frnits  freely  until 
the  trees  are  of  mature  years,  differing  in  that 
respect  from  King  of  the  I'ippins,  which  will 
fruit  freely  on  young  trees.     The  election  found 


Medicinal  Squill  (Scilla  maritima). 

in  the  Apple  congress  report  couid  hardly  be 
termed  the  outcome  of  full  publicity.  It  was, 
I  believe,  the  result  of  applications  made  to  those 
only  who  sent  Apples  to  the  congress,  and  these 
relatively  speaking  were  not  a  very  great  number. 
An  election,  however,  conducted  on  a  wider  basis 
and  having  the  fullest  publicity,  would  perhaps 
produce  diverse  results  ;  still,  much  would  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  queries  to  which  answers 
were  invited.  Thus,  for  instance,  replies  might  be 
widely  invited  to  such  questions  as  the  following  : 
Which  is  the  best  flavoured  dessert  Apple  1  which 
is  the  handsomest,  and  which  is  the  best  and 
therefore  most  reliable  cropper  ?  which  is  best  for 
dwarf  trees  on  the  Paradise  stock  ?  which  is  best 
for  standard  or  orchard  purposes  on  the  Crab 
stock  ?  and,  finally,  which  is  the  most  meritorious 
of  late-keeping  dessert  kinds  ?  I  am  not  sure' 
whether  it  may  not  also  be  worth  while  to  ask  for 
the  kind  which  is  held  to  have  the  most  good 
points,  and  therefore  the  best  all-round  sort  of 
dessert  Apple.  Such  an  election  responded  to 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  could  not  fail  to 
prove  most  interesting,  and  doubtless  reliable  re- 
sults would  be  obtained.  Just  now  Apples  and 
Apple  crops  can  be  discussed  in  a  more  philosophical 
spirit  than  is  the  case  when  heavy  crops  on  one 
kind  and  poor  crops  on  another  are  apt  when 
just  gathered  to  give  a  bias  to  the  judgment 
that  would  perhaps  not  be  evident  in  cooler  mo- 
ments. Neither  the  earliest,  nor  the  latest,  nor 
the  best  keeping,  nor  the  best  flavoured,  nor  the 
handsomest,  nor  even  best  cropping  kinds,  may 
after  all  give  us  the  best  variety  at  all  points, 
and  such  an  one  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  select, 
and  no  grower  of  experience  and  without  bias 
could  mention  the  names  of  the  absolutely  best 
without  ample  consideration. 

With  respect  to  kitchen  Apples,  a  certain  fancy 
for  size  and  earliness  seems  to  have  favoured  the 
selection  of  Lord  Snffield  as  the  best  variety,  and 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  worst  keepers  we  have,  and 
one  of  the  shortest  lived.  Thinking  so  good  a 
kind  as  Stirling  Castle  one  of  the  best  autumn 
kitchen  kinds,  I  mentioned  to  an  excellent  gar- 
dener the  other  day  my  intention  to  graft  some  of 
it  on  to  worthless  sorts,  but  he  declared  very 
warmly  for  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  as  the  beat 
kind  to  grow,  even  better  than  another  favourite 
of  his,  Frogmore  I'roliflc,  a  grand  variety.  For 
one  person  to  whom  Prince  Albert  is  known, 
perhaps  one  hundred  know  and  grow  Lord  Suf- 
tield.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  King  of  the  Pip- 
pins, Lord  Sullield,  and  Dumelow's  Seedling,  alias 
Wellington,  although  selected  so  largely  in  thi< 
congress  election,  proved  to  be  so  tender  in  this 
market  garden  district  a  few  winters  ago,  that 
many  trees  were  quite  killed.  A  request  for  tlie 
best  summer,  autumn,  midwinter,  and  late  winter 
kitchen  kinds  would,  no  doubt,  be  productive  of 
much  useful  information.  A.  D. 


BLACKBERRIES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  long-neg- 
lected  Blackberry  of  our  hedgerows  will  ere  long 
become  one  of  our  most  important  fruits.  It  may 
be  argued  that  a  fruit  that  comes  to  such  perfection 
as  the  Blackberry  does  without  any  attention,  does 
not  require  culture,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  will  repay  good  culture  quite  as  well  as 
other  cultivated  fruits.  I  question  if  there  is  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  where  Blackberries  grow 
spontaneously  in  such  abundance  as  in  Hampshire 
and  they  never  fail  to  produce  grand  crops.  Last 
year  the  quantity  sold  in  south  coast  towns  was 
incredible,  yet,  singularly  enough,' the  price  at  no 
time  fell  so  low  as  it  frequently  does  for  Straw- 
berries. The  latter  are  expensive  to  cultivate, 
and  yet,  after  rent  and  all  incidental  expenses  are 
paid,  the  returns  for  them  are  not  equal  to  those 
for  our  hedgerow  Blackberries,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  if  the  latter  were  cultivated  with  the  same 
care  as  Strawberries,  they  would  repay  the  grower 
for  market  far  better.  That  they  can  be  produced 
far  finer  than  they  are  ordinarily  met  with,  I 
have  proved  over  and  over  again  by  noting  the 
large  fruits  that  chance  seedlings  have  produced 
when  they  sprang  up  in  positions  where  good  soil 
was  within  reach  of  their  roots.  As  regards 
sorts,  I  think  we  should  give  our  native  kinds  a 
fair  trial  before  we  condemn  them  or  get  others. 
The  Americans  have  long  been  ahead  of  us  in  recog- 
nising the  merits  of  the  Blackberry.  Its  freedom  from 
all  kinds  of  disease  and  safety  from  spring  frosts 
make  it  one  of  the  few  fruits  that  never  fail. 
The  last  season's  wood  is  as  prolific  as  that  of  a 
Raspberry,  and  bears  its  fruit  in  a  similar 
manner.  As  regards  cultivation,  I  think  we 
might  safely  take  that  adopted  for  Raspberiies  as 
a  guide.  Either  plant  in  lines  and  train  to  wires 
stretched  from  post  to  post,  or  they  might  be 
planted  in  clumps,  and  fastened  to  stakes.  In 
low-lying  grounds,  too,  mounds  might  be  raised 
for  them,  as  they  appear  to  prefer  rather  elevated 
positions.  In  large  towns,  that  have  not  the 
abundant  supply  that  we  have  from  those  growing 
wild,  there  would  doubtless  be  a  ready  sale  for 
them,  as  they  come  in  after  ordinary  bush 
fruits  are  over,  and  for  culinary  purposes,  either 
by  themselves  or  mixed  with  Apples,  they  are 
really  excellent.  It  is,  however,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  jam,  and  more  especially  jelly,  that  I 
should  most  strongly  advocate  their  culture;  their 
flavour  is  excellent,  and,  as  to  keeping,  we  are 
now  using  some  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing would  keep  for  years.  Blackberry  jelly  is 
superior  to  jam,  because  by  straining  it  through  a 
sieve  the  hard  centres  or  ceres  of  the  fruit  are  re- 


Cu'  ail  Lily  (Scilla  peruviana). 


moved.  Therefore,  with  cheap  sngar  and  the 
great  increase  in  the  use  of  jams  and  preserves  of 
all  kinds,  it  behoves  us  to  make  the  most  we  can 
of  the  Blackberry.  It  will  grow  freely  anywhere, 
and  is  propagated  with  the  greatest  facility.  If 
the  points  of  the  shoots  are  allowed  to  touch  the 
soil,  they  soon  take  root,  and  send  out  strong 
growths  that  may  be  severed  from  the  parent 
plant  like  a  Strawberry  runner. 

Gcijtort,  Hants.  James  Groom. 


STORING  LATE  APPLES. 
There  appears  to  be  a  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  storing  late  keep- 
ing Apples.  We  have  been  taught  to  believe  that 
Apples  to  keep  for  any  length  of  time  should  be 
gathered  when  quite  dry,  stored  in  a  dry  loft  or 
other  airy  place,  and,  if  possible,  in  single  layers. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  Apples  thus 
treated  become  fairly  dried  up  and  shrivelled,  and 
that  our  supply  of  home-grown  fruit  is  practically 
over  long  before  it  ought  to  be.  It  has,  on  the 
otter  hand,  been  demonstrated  over  and  over 
again  that  Apple s  can  not  only  be  kept  in  good 
plump  condition  until  Apples  come  in  again, 
which  is  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  but  that 
they  may,  by  carefully  excluding  air,  be  kept  far 
into  the  second  year.  What  are  called  Apple 
rooms  are  as  a  rule  far  too  dry;  although  fruit 
keeps  fairly  well  in  them  daring  the  darkest  and 
dampest  period  of  the  year,  the  lengthening  days 
of  spring  and  drying  w  nds  finish  oft  the  remnant 
left  long  before  it  ought  to  come  to  an  end,  leav- 
ing a  blank  in  the  fruit  supply  not  easily  filled. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  importation  of 
American  Apples,  that  keep  in  good  condition 
long  after  our  home-grown  supply  is  over,  has  set 
many  thinking  as  to  the  difference  in  the  produce 
of  countries  similar  in  climate  in  most  respects. 
There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  superior 
keeping  powers  of  the  American  fruit  are  entirely 
due  to  the  mode  of  storing  adopted,  for  while  ours 


f  ilierian  f  quill  (Scilla  sibirica). 

are  spread  out  on  shelves  as  lliinly  as  pos.-ible, 
the  Americans  are  packed  away  in  barrels,  and 
are  thereby  safe  from  the  withering  effects  of 
exposure.  In  Kent,  in  place  of  dry  airy  shelves 
and  single  layers  of  fruit.  Apples  are  stored  in 
large  heaps  on  the  floors  of  hop-kilns.  In  these, 
under  a  good  covering  of  straw,  they  keep  fresher 
and  come  out  more  juicy  in  spring  than  ever  I  saw 
them  come  from  Apple  rooms  of  the  ordinary  type. 
In  this  locality  the  fruit  supply,  as  far  as  Apples 
and  Pears  are  concerned,  is  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  demand.  Consequently,  foreign  barrels  of 
fruit  are  in  great  request.  Even  those  who  grow 
really  late  keeping  Apples,  having  no  means  of 
storing  them,  send  them  to  the  nearest  market, 
or  sell  them  to  wholesale  dealers  in  the  autumn 
for  what  they  can  eet  for  them,  usually  not  half 
their  real  value.  Matters  in  this  respect,  however, 
seem  to  be  improving.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
a  gardener  in  this  locality  told  me  that  one  of  his 
labourers,  having  a  fine  crop  of  late-keeping 
Apples,  was  induced  to  buy  several  large  empty 
casks  and  store  them  in  an  outhouse,  setting  the 
casks  one  on  the  other,  with  the  result  that  the 
fruit  not  only  kept  beautifully,  but  the  price 
realised  for  it  was  more  than  double  what  he 
would  have  received  in  autumn.  The  prices 
varied  from  5s.  to  Ss.  per  bushel,  and  I  am  certain 
that  no  cultivated  fruit  yields  so  good  a  return, 
year  after  year,  as  the  Apple.  Its  cultivation  is 
of  the  simplest  description,  and  a  selection  of  a 
dozen  kinds  for  dessert  and  the  same  for  kitchen  use 
is  enough  for  practical  purposes.  Divide  them  into 
early,  mid-season,  and  late  sorts,  and  have  as 
many  trees  of  one  good  kind  as  the  space  avail- 
able will  accommodate.  Send  the  early  sorts  to 
market  direct  from  the  trees;  the  mid-season  ones 
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■will  keep  in  any  covered  building,  and  store  the 
late  sorts  in  barrels  or  in  a  cellar  rather  than  in 
an  elevated  building,  and  if  Apple  culture  does 
not  pay,  your  experience  will  be  different  from 
mine.  James  Geoom. 
Gosport.      

WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  MAECH  31. 

March  25. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  year  1885  will  have  to 
be  referred  to  as  having  been  remarkable  for  the 
small  amount  of  sunshine ;  but  matters  are  mend- 
ing, for  to-day  we  have  had  a  fair  share  of  sun- 
shine, and  never  was   it  more  welcome  to  gar- 
deners generally,  and  to  those  of  us  who  have  to 
force  fruits  almost  against  time  it  is  particularly 
welcome.    All  our  vineries,  except  those  in  flower, 
were  closed  up  by  two  o'clock,  the  thermometer 
running  as  high  as  95°,  a  temperature  of  sunheat 
that,  with  plenty  of  moisture,  suits  them  to  per- 
fection.   When  the  conditions  are  favourable  to 
its  being  done,  this  mode  of  sunshine  forcing  may 
begin  as  soon  as  the  bunches  are  discernible  and  be 
continued  till  they  begin  to  flower,  for  it  not  only 
suits  the  Vines  'better  than  any  other  treatmen', 
but  the  bunches  run  out  to  a  greater  length  thap 
if  brought  up  on  the  cold  treatment.    Of  course, 
the  very  few  people  who    prefer  small  bunches 
had  better  continue  their    lower    temperatures. 
Tied  down  shoots  in  early  Peach  house.    They  are 
now  stoning,  and    an   equable    temperature    of 
about  60°  will  be  maintained  for  the  next  three 
weeks,  syringing   to  keep  off   spider  and   early 
closing  with  sunheat  being  continued  as  before. 
Smooth  Cayenne  Pine   plants  are  now  regularly 
shaded  from  10  to  I'l  o'clock  ;  all  other  varieties 
will  do  quite  well  without  it,  though  in  the  height 
of  summer  a  little  shade  is  acceptable.     Put  in 
more  cuttings  of  bedding  plants,  and  made  up 
another  frame  for  Alternanthera  cuttings.    Out- 
door work  has  been  planting  edgings  of  variegated 
Thyme  and  groundworks  of  Sedum  glaucum  and 
Sedom  acre  elegans  variegatum.     Sowed  soot  and 
wood-ashes  on  parterre  turf  ;   there  is  so  much 
trampling  here  that  the  turf  gets  bare,  and  a  little 
help  of  that  sort  is  every  year  requisite  to  start 
the  Grasses  into  good  growth,  and  another  advan- 
tage of  the  dressing  is  that  it  destroys  worm=,  and 
consequently  there  are  fewer  worm  casts.   Cleared 
rockery  of  weeds.  Lichen,  and  dead  plants,  and 
tilled  up  vacancies  by  planting  a  few  hybrid  va- 
rieties of  Primroses,  Gentians,  Iberis,  and  Musk. 
Began  to  mow  with  scythes,  and  rolled  all  the 
lawn  preparatory  to  machine  mowing.     Pat  new 
stakes  to  standard  Pioses,  and  pegged  down,  after 
pruning,  strong  growths  of  Eose  Souvenir  de   la 
Malmaison,  which  is  still  one  of  the  finest  varie- 
ties, and  though  classed  as  a  Bourbon  is  more  de- 
serving to  be  classed  as  a  Perpetual  than  many 
that  are  so  classed.     Ours  flower  as  early  as  any  of 
the  latter  class,  and  continue  doing  so  up  to  Christ- 
mas if  the  weather  be  not  too  severe. 
March  26. 
Fine,  though  sunless  and  bitterly  cold,  and 
therefore  Apricots    and   Peaches  being    in    full 
blossom  the  coverings  were  kept  down,  as  I  think 
that  a  biting  "  nor-easter"  cuts  up  the  blossoms 
quite  as  much  as  does  frost.     Staked  second  lot  of 
Peas  and  earthed  up  others  that  were  just  peeping 
through  the  soil,  planted  out  Lettuce  that  had  win- 
tered under  the  shelter  of  fruit  walls,  and  remain- 
der of  autumn-sown  Cauliflowers.  Hoed  deeply  be- 
tween the  rows  of  winter  Onions  and  early  Cabbages, 
the   heavy  rain  having  made  the   ground   hard — 
sealed,  in  fact,  against  the  admission  of  air  and 
heat.      Drew     drills     for    Potato    planting    and 
sowed  in  them  a  mixture  of  soot,  wood  ashes,  and 
light  soil,  and  as  rain  seems  threatening  we  shall 
not  yet  plant,  but  leave  the  drills  open  for  a  few 
days  that  the  manure  may  get  washed  into  the 
soil.     Planting  out  the  same  kinds  of  plants  as 
yesterday,  and  clearing  up  the  prunings  of  shrub?, 
and  making  a  final  end  of  them  at  the  fire  and  ash 
heap.  Finished  cleaning  and  planting  our  rockery, 
and    clipped,   not   close,   with   sheep-shears    the 
small  shrubs  on  it  to  keep  them  in  compact  growth. 
Cotoneaster  microphylla,  the  small-leaved  varie- 
gated bronze  and  green   Ivies,  and  Periwinkles 
(Vincas)  are  amongst  the  best  for  trailing  plants 


for  the  rockery  garden.     Indoor  work  has  been 
much  the  same  as  for  some  time  past ;  the  great 
bulk  of  the  work  now  consists  in  regularly  tying 
and  stopping  the  shoots  of  Vines,  Peaches,  and 
Figs,  and  in  keeping  filled  up  as   the  fruit  is 
gathered  the  Strawberry  shelves  in  pineries  and 
Strawberry  house.    A  great  number  was  to-day 
thinned  out.  from  six  to  eight  fruit  being  left  on 
each,  and  all  the  flowers  still  on  the  plants  at  the 
time  of  thinning  were  picked  off.     They  now  re- 
quire to  be  looked  over  twice  a  day  regularly  in 
regard  to  watering,  and  at  one  of  tlae  times  manure 
water  is  given  to  all  that  have  set  their  fruit  till 
it  begins  to  colour.     Early  Muscats  are  just  open- 
ing flower,  and  provided  we  do  not  get  abundance 
of  sunshine  they  will  be  artificially  fertilised, 
either  by  using  a  large  camel's-hair  pencil  or  when 
tlie  atmosphere  is  extra  dry,  giving  a  tap  on  the 
bunch  or  a  general  shake  of  the  trellis  to  cause 
the  pollen  to  disperse ;  70°  will  now  be  our  mini- 
mum on  the  coldest  night,   and  75°  when  the 
weather  is  milder,  and  atmospheric  moisture  will 
be  reduced,  but  at  the  same  time  aridity  will  be 
carefully  avoided.    Propagation  of  bedding  plants 
completed  the  round  of  to-day's  duties. 
March  27. 
A  grand  day;  hoed  amongst  late  Broccoli  and 
between  the  rows  of  recently  planted  Rhubarb, 
Artichokes,  and  Seakale,  more  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  up  the  soil  than  for  the  destruction  of 
weeds;  indeed,  of  the  latter  none  were  visible,  and 
this  operation  will  further  prolong  the  appearance 
of  any  ;  prevention  of  growth  is  ever  the  best  rule 
in  regard  to  weed  crops  of  every  kind.     Sowed 
Grass  seeds  on  outlying  parts  of  lawn,  from  which 
turf  had  been  taken  to  put  down  in  more  con- 
spicuous parts  that  needed  renovation.     Our  mode 
of  preparing  the  soil  is  simply  to  lightly  "  point " 
it  up  and  sow  the  seeds  whilst  the  ground  is  still 
rough ;  then  roll  it  once    over,  and    afterwards 
sprinkle  a  little  fine  soil  over  ihe  whole,  and  again 
roll  till  firm  to  the  tread.     Netting  is  the  best  way 
of  keeping  the  birds  from  purloining  the  Clovers, 
but  if  this  cannot  be  had,  a  string  or  two  stretched 
over  the  ground,  on  which  are  tied  pieces  of  paper, 
make   a  moderately  good    scare.     Planting,   as 
yesterday,  edgings  and  groundworks  of    flower 
beds  with  hardy  plants,  and  cleared  all  open-air 
flower-vases  of  the  old  soil,  and  began  to  get  the 
new  soil  ready.     Moderately  stiff  loam,  a  small 
proportion  of  horse  droppings,  and  a  similar  quan- 
tity of  vegetable  or  leaf  soil  is  the  mixture  we 
use  for  all  kinds  of  vase  plants.     Eepotted  part  of 
our  stock  of  Eucharis  amazonica  and  divided  a 
few,  putting  the  various  sized  bulbs  separately  so 
that  each  pot  of  bulbs  may  flower  at  the  same 
time.     Peat  and  loam  in  equal  proportions  is  our 
mixture,  and  the  soil  is  pressed  as  hard  as  we 
do    when    potting  Strawberries.     Repotting  and 
division  we  do  once  in  two  years,  and  they  are 
never  dried  off  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  by 
this  means  they  will  be  rested,  and  thereby  be 
made  to  flower;  nor  are  they  ever  changed  as  to 
temperature,  or,  indeed,  as  to  house,  and  yet  they 
flower  profusely,    always  thrice  and  often  four 
times  a   year.     The   nearest  approach  to  resting 
they  ever  get  is  the  partial  withholding  of  water 
for  two  or  three  weelis  after  flowering ;  but  even 
then  they  are  never  allowed  to  get  anything  ap- 
proaching   dust-dry.    Old  plants  of   Bouvardias 
that  were  cut  back  some  time  ago,  and  which  now 
have  new  growth  some  3  in.  or  4  in.  long,  have 
to-day  had  the  old  balls  of  soil  reduced  and  been 
repotted  in  the  same  sized  pots.     Peaty  loam  and 
leaf-soil,  with  a  little  bit  of  well-decayed  manure, 
make  an  excellent  compost  for  them.     The  plants 
are  put  in  a  moist  heat,  and  will  be  shaded  till  re- 
established in  the  new  soil.     Potted  from  seed 
pan   into  2.]-inch  pots  Amarantus  salicifoliu.s,  an 
excellent  plant  for  the  outer  circle  of  a  bed  of  Ri- 
cinus,  tall  growing  Cannas,  and  Solanums.  Potted 
seedling  Celosia  plumo.sa  (the  bright  purple  variety 
seed  of  ourown  saving),  remarkable  for  its  compact, 
pyramidal-shaped  growth,  that  renders  it  invalu- 
able for  conservatory  and  house  decoration.     For 
the  present  the  plants  will  be  grown  on  in  a  heated 
pit,    but  when  stronger    and  the  weather    gets 
warmer   greenhouse  treatment  suits  them  best 
Pinched  the  points  out  of  all  bedding  Violas  to 


induce  a  branching  habit ;  Mrs.  Grey  (white)  and 
True  Blue  are  two  real  gems  for  summer  and 
autumn  flowering. 

March  28. 
Another  magnificent  day.  A  great  part  of  our 
doings  to-day  consisted  in  sweeping  up  and  rolling 
both  walks,  roads,  and  lawn,  which  operations 
having  been  so  frequently  adverted  to,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  further  particularise  them.  Con- 
tinued the  same  description  of  planting  as  for 
several  days  past,  and  cleared  off  old  Broccoli 
stems,  and  began  to  trench  the  ground  ready  for 
successional  sowings  of  Peas.  The  houses,  too, 
had  their  usual  weekly  cleansing  ;  also  re-arranged 
plant  stove,  and  replenished  forcing  pit  with 
shrubs,  &c..  Azaleas,  bulbs,  Roses,  and  other  plants 
in  full  flower  being  moved  into  the  coldest  house 
to  retard  them,  as  they  are  reijuired  for  use  as  cut 
flowers.  Potted  on  a  few  more  Chrysanthemums, 
and  gave  all  of  them  more  space  in  the  pit. 
Stopped  and  tied  down  the  shoots  in  a  mid-season 
vinery,  which  contains  several  varieties,  some  of 
which  are  so  exceptionally  strong  that  it  is  almost 
dangerous  to  touch  them  lest  they  break  oflf,  hence 
we  had  to  be  content  to  simply  steer  the  points 
from  touching  the  glass  by  a  tie  with  Rafiia  Grass. 
Gros  Colmar,  Barbarossa,  White  Tokay,  and  Ali- 
cante are  the  kinds  that  most  readily  snap  off. 
The  border,  inside,  has  also  been  given  a  good 
watering,  the  temperature  of  the  water  being 
nearly  100°,  and  there  will  be  a  repetition  of  the 
watering  as  soon  as  the  Vines  are  out  of  flower.  Figs 
have  also  had  another  watering  and  about  a  third 
of  the  shoots  stopped  back. 

March  30. 
Being  still  dry,  hoeing  has  been  continued,  and 
is  now  completed  in  kitchen  garden,  and  other 
work  in  this  department  has  been  the  replanting 
of  Rhubarb  roots  that  were  lifted  for  forcing.  W'e 
cut  the  roots  up  into  pieces  having  a  couple  or 
three  crowns,  and  plant  on  well-enriched  soil  a 
yard  apart.  A  plot  of  ground  is  being  prepared 
for  planting  out  a  first  batch  of  Brussels  Sprouts  ; 
Potatoes  were  the  last  crop  taken  off  it,  and  during 
winter  it  was  trenched  three  spits  deep  and 
given  a  good  dressing  of  manure  ;  it  is  now 
being  surface-forked  over,  after  which  deep  drills 
will  be  drawn  a  yard  apart  and  the  plants  put 
out  at  30  inches  apart  in  the  row.  They  are  now 
in  a  cold  frame,  and  when  planted  will  be  lifted 
with  balls  of  earth  and  be  put  in  with  trowels. 
This  way  is  an  improvement  on  that  which  we 
originally  practised — viz.,  sowing  in  drills  where 
they  were  to  grow,  a  way  that  answered  very  well, 
but  slugs  and  grubs  made  such  raids  on  the  seed- 
lings as  to  cause  bo  much  trouble  that  we  dis- 
continued the  plan  in  favour  of  the  way  just 
mentioned.  Syringed  Plum  and  Cherry  trees  on 
walls  with  Gishurst  and  soap-suds ;  there  is  a 
little  Moss  and  Lichen  on  the  stems  and  principal 
branches,  which  it  will  destroy,  besides  any  other 
parasites  or  insects  there  may  be  about  the  trees, 
walls,  and  shreds.  The  mixture  is  also  so  dis- 
tasteful to  bullfinches,  that,  partial  as  they  are 
to  Plum-buds,  they  will  not  touch  them  when 
flavoured  with  Gishurst.  Besides  the  usual  routine 
of  work  in  the  houses,  which  is  now  great,  all  the 
hardiest  varieties  of  bedding  Pelargoniums  have 
been  planted  out  in  cold  pits,  and  in  leaf-soil 
principally,  this  being  the  best  mixture  to  ensure 
the  plants  lifting  in  good  form  at  planting-out 
time.  The  frames  will  be  well  protected  at  night, 
and  for  a  few  days  little  or  no  ventilation  will  be 
given.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Kleinia  repens,  a 
glaucous,  blue-bedding  succulent,  quite  unique 
for  edging  a  succulent  bed  arrangement,  or  for 
forming  the  outlines  of  a  design  of  a  foliage  ar- 
rangement of  dwarf  plants,  such  as  Alternanthera, 
varipgated  Mesembryanthemum,  Gold  Feather 
Pyrethrum,  and  the  like.  The  cuttings  are  in- 
serted in  shallow  boxes  of  sandy  soil  and  stood 
OQ  bricks  over  hot-water  pipes  where  they  strike 
rpot  in  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight.  Moving 
bedding  plants  from  one  house  to  another  and 
potting  up  others  has  taken  up  the  remainder  of 
to-day. 

March  3L 
The  exceptionally  heavy  snow  with  which  this 
part  of  the  country  was  visited  on  the  22nd  has 
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caused  ns  much  of  the  labour  of  to-day.     Several 
fine  Junipers  and   upright-growing   Lawson  Cy- 
presses  had  here  and  there  a  branch  broken,  and 
many  more  bent  right  down  with  the  weight  of 
enow,  and  have  to-day  been  tied  in  to  the  central 
stem  with  tar  cord.      These  and   the   Lebanon 
Cedars  are  really  the  only  trees  that  got  injured. 
The  branches  of  the  Cedars  being  broken  quite 
away  and  the  "  snags  "  looking  so  untidy,  we  have 
sawn  them  off  close  up  to  the  trunks  cf  the  trees. 
Pruned  out  dead  wood  and  thoroughly  cleansed 
Magnolias  of  dirt  and  tied  close  in  to  trellis. 
Clematises  have  also  been  trimmed  up  and  the 
main  stems  securely  fastened.     Pruned  climbing 
Koses,  renewed  ties,  and  gave  all  the  climbers  a 
top-dressing  of  rich  soil.     Made  another  sowing 
of   Sweet   Peas  and  a  new  Lavender  bed  with 
plants  from   cuttings   propagated  two  years  ago, 
the  thoots   of   which   have    been    several    times 
pinched  to   indace   a  bushy  growth.      Gave   As- 
paragus  plots    another    rough    rake    over    and 
a  sprinkling  of   salt.     The   latter  ingredient  is 
supposed  to  be  the  most  suitable  manure  for  this 
plant,  and  though  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  dispute 
the  matter,  I  know,  because  I  have  done  it,  that 
good^produce|can  be  obtained  withQut  it.  However, 
if  it  is  not  a  "good  manure  for  the  plant,  it  does  it 
no  harm,  and  an  application  or  two  in  the  season 
is  by  far  the  best  way  of  keeping  down  weeds  on 
Asparagus   plots.     Thinning  early  Grapes.     All 
surplus  bunches  were  cut  out  several  days  ago,  so 
that  there  is  no  risk  of  the  men's  labour  being 
spent  on  bunches  that  by-and-by  might  have  to  be 
cut  away.     The  carelessness  displayed  by  a  few 
amongst  us  in  regard  to  leaving  on  double,  and 
even  treble,  the  number  of   bunches  for  a  long 
time  after  they  ought  to  have  been  cut  off  cannot 
be  too  severely  reprobated,  and  if  such  persons 
would  but  consider  that  when  this  unnecessary 
strain  is  being  put  on  the  Vines,  they  have  but 
few  (often  none)  new  roots  to  relieve  the  strain, 
they  would  certainly  make  an  effort  to  cut  them 
away  at  once,  which,  if  they  did,  in  all  probability 
they  would  not  have  cause  to  complain  of  shank- 
ing, for  this  disease  is  oftener  caused  by  impove- 
rishment than  anything  else.   Partially  disbudded 
Peaches  in  latest  house.     They  are  barely  out  of 
flower  yet,  but  the  buds  are  so  thick,  that  we  made 
this  early  beginning,  and  with  the  buds  have  also 
tubbed  off  a  lot  of  fruit,  for  every  blossom  seems 
to  have  set.     Pricked  out  Pyrethrum  Gold  Feather 
in  frames  and  prepared  a  frame  in  which  to  sow 
Asters,   Stocks,  Zinnias,  Everlastings,  and  orna- 
mental  Grasses.     Wallflowers,    Sweet  Williams, 
Snapdragons,  and   Canterbury   Bells    have  been 
sown  on  a  south  border  in  the  open  air. 

Hants. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLA.SS. 
Late  vineries. — Where  the  Grapes  were  not 
cut  before  the  beginning  of  January,  and  the 
Vines  have  been  allowed  to  rest  and  break  under 
cool  treatment,  the  temperature  must  be  raised  as 
soon  as  the  bads  begin  to  burst  into  growth,  as 
Lady  Downes,  Gros  Colmar,  and  Mrs.  Pince  re- 
quire quite  as  much  heat  in  the  aggregate  as 
Muscats,  and  if  it  is  not  given  to  them  early  in 
the  season,  when  one  ton  of  fuel  is  worth  two  in 
the  autumn,  the  result  will  not  be  satisfactory,  as 
autumn-fired  Grapes  do  not  often  keep  or  colour 
well.  If  the  rods  are  tied  along  the  front  of  the 
house  they  will  derive  more  benefit  from  the 
syringe,  an  important  instrument  at  this  season, 
than  they  can  receive  after  they  are  tied  up  to  the 
wires  ;  but  when  all  the  buds  are  well  on  the  move, 
tying  up  must  not  be  delayed,  otherwise  the  yo\mg 
growths  will  take  an  inconvenient  direction,  which 
will  give  trouble  when  they  are  ready  for  tying 
out,  independently  of  their  liability  to  accidents 
during  the  performance  of  this  operation.  If  the 
inside  borders  were  well  watered  when  the  wounds 
from  pruning  had  healed,  another  good  soaking 
with  water  at  a  temperature  of  iH)°  will  now  do 
good  service,  as  it  will  quicken  the  young  rootlets 
and  add  to  the  size  of  the  bunches.  After  this 
watering  has  settled  down  the  borders  will  be  in  a 
fit  state  for  mulching  with  good  manure,  which 
may  be  rich  and  fat  for  old  Vines,  or  light  and 


less  rich  when  they  are  young,  and  only  require  a 
covering  for  the  protection  of  the  surface  roots. 
In  bright  sunny  weather  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  run  up  the  houses  to  85°  after  closing,  with 
plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture,  for  the  twofold 
purpose  of  economising  fire-heat  by  night  and  se- 
curing a  fhort-jointed  vigorous  growth  from  solar 
heat  alone. 

Late  Hamburgh  houses.— These  as  a  rule  get 
too  forward  in  the  spring,  and  the  fruit,  as  a  na- 
tural consequence,  ripens  too  early  in  the  autumn. 
To  counteract  this  disposition  to  burst  into  growth 
all  the  ventilators  and  doors  should  be  kept  open 
throughout  the  day  and  night  when  the  weather 
is  mild  and  night  ventilation  can  be  indulged  in 
with  safety,  but  when  the  young  growths  begin  to 
push  their  first  leaves,  ordinary  Hamburgh  treat- 
ment must  be  pursued  to  secure  and  draw  out 
good  shows,  and  to  prevent  the  bunches  from  rnn- 
nicg  out  into  tendrils.     When  the  fruit  is  set  and 
thinned  and  fair  summer  weather  prevails,  liberal 
ventilation  by  day  and  a  rather  low  temperature 
through  the  night  may  be  secured  and  continued 
until  tlie  Grapes  are  ripe.  As  the  latest  Hamburgh 
house  is  generally  filled  with  plants  of  some  kind 
which  interfere  with  or  render  regular  syringing 
inconvenient,    atmospheric    moisture    should    be 
secured   by  frequent  recourse  to  damping  down 
and  keeping  the  borders  well  supplied  with  water. 
These  late  Vines  should  be  well  disbudded  to  pre- 
vent the  leaves  from  becoming  crowded  after  the 
turn  of  the  season,  when  confined  moisture  and 
impeded  circulation  are  unfavourable  to  the  Graf  es 
if  they  do  not  predispose  the  Vines  to  mildew.     In 
the  selection  of  bunches  for  the  crop,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  largest  are  not  always  the 
best  for  keeping  through  November  ;   therefore, 
where  a  plentiful  supply  admits,  preference  to 
those  of  medium  size  should  always  be  given,  bs  a 
greater  number  can  be  retained,  they  can  be  effec- 
tually thinned,  and  there  will  be  less  danger  of 
their  damping  in  the  autumn. 

Early  vineries. — The  fruit  in  these  will  now  be 
in  various  stages,  from  setting  to  stoning,  and  in 
some  few  instances  the  latter  may  have  been 
got  over.  When  this,  by  the  rapid  swelling  of  the 
berries,  becomes  evident,  another  good  watering 
with  diluted  liquid  will  help  the  Vines  to  pull  up 
that  which  has  been  taken  out  of  tbem  during  this 
trying  process,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  crop  being 
heavy,  an  addition  to  the  mulching  will  do  no 
harm.  From  this  time  forward  the  temperature 
for  Hamburghs  may  range  about  68°  at  night  and 
10°  higher  by  day,  always  with  a  circulation  of 
air  when  the  maximum  is  reached;  a  chink  of  air 
by  night  is  also  advisable  when  it  can  be  admitted 
without  having  to  overheat  the  pipes.  In  cold 
weather  these  figures  cannot  always  be  judiciously 
maintained,  and  it  is  questionable  if  rest  on  mild 
nights,  but  not  to  an  extent  that  will  check  the 
Vines,  is  not  a  gain  in  the  end,  as  time  can  always 
be  redeemed  by  closing  early  on  fine  afternoons. 
If  the  foliage  is  not  crowded,  a  liberal  play  of 
lateral  growth  should  be  encouraged,  but  not  to 
an  extent  that  will  rob  the  fruit  or  interfere  with 
a  free  circulation  of  air  between  the  leaves  and 
the  glass.  The  bunches  should  also  be  looked 
over  for  the  last  time  to  ascertain  that  none  of  the 
berries  are  likely  to  bind  or  press  each  other  out 
of  shape  when  they  are  ripe,  but  great  care  must 
be  devoted  to  this  operation,  as  the  slightest  dis- 
turbance of  the  tender  bloom  will  grow  into  a 
defect  at  the  finish. 

Muscats.—  If  forced  early, compact.well-glazed, 
and  elliciently  heated  houses  should  be  devoted  to 
this  section.  The  ventilation  should  also  be  on 
the  most  approved  principle,  and,  if  practicable, 
the  roots  should  have  the  run  of  warm  internal 
borders,  for  nft«r  all  that  has  been  said  against 
them,  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  setting  the 
fruit  i.s  bound  up  in  the  maintenance  of  an  under- 
ground temperature  that  will  insure  vigorous  root 
action.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  Muscats 
require  a  higher  temperature  than  would  be  good 
tor  Hamburghs,  but  a  high  leaf  temperature  com- 
bined with  sluggish  root  action  aggravates  rather 


condition  of   the  roots  should  receive  the  most 
careful  attention. 

Later  houses  of  the  same  kind  that  are  allowed 
to  break  naturally  have  the  benefit  of  more  light 
and  solar  heat,  and  although  the  earth  temperature 
may  not  be  much  higher  now  than  it  was  in  Ja- 
nuary, the  flowering  stage  does  not  come  on  until 
the  vital  energy  of  the  Vines  is  in  full  force.  But, 
with  these  conditions  in  one's  favour,  it  is  always 
well  to  err  on  the  safe  side  by  protecting  external 
borders  with  heat-retaining,  if  not  with  heatpro. 
ducing  materials  of  some  kind,  be  they  nothing 
better  than  dry  leaves. 

Setting  the  fruit. —  Many  growers   give    their 
Muscats  a  temperature  ranging  from  75°  at  night 
to  !tO°,by  day  when  they  are  in  flower,  but  the  roots 
being  right,  70°  to  85°  will  answer  equally  well,  if 
not  better,  as  the  lower  temperature  does  not  pro- 
duce so  great  a  strain  on  the  Vines.    Then  again, 
some  suddenly  withhold  moisture  when  the  first 
opening  flower  throws  off  its  delicate  perf  i  me. 
This  in  dull,  dark  weather  may  be  good  practice, 
but  on  blight  days  when  a  great  number  of  deli- 
cate young  leaves  are  giving  out  moisture  under  a 
modern  roof  of  21-ounce  glass,  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  suppose  the  sensitive  organs  of  the  flowers 
must  suffer  under  such  treatment.    If  we  examine 
a  large  bunch  it  rarely  happens  that  the  flowers  at 
the  point  are  found  open  until  after  the  shoulders 
are  fit  for  fertilisation,  and  as  it  is  our  wish  to 
have  all  the  flowers  open  together,  the  organs  of 
the  first  should  be  kept  fresh  as  long  as  possible 
by  means  of  atmospheric  moisture  if  we  would 
secure  a  good  and  even  set  of  fruit ;   therefore 
the  better   to   preserve  the  earliest  flowers  the 
floors  and  other  surfaces  should  be   frequently 
damped  with  tepid  water  whenever  bright  sun- 
shine necessitates  liberal  ventilation.     The  best 
time  to  fertilise  the  flowers  is  when  the  tempera- 
ture has  reached  the  maximum  and  pollen  flies  oS 
in  showers ;  but  this  is  not  the  best  pollen  for  use 
in  the  Muscat  house— at  least,  this  is  the  general 
opinion,  and  for  this  reason  foreign  pollen,  notably 
that  of  the  Hamburgh,  is  preferred.     It  does  not, 
however,  always  happen  that  a  house  of   Ham- 
burghs is  in  flower  with  the  Muscats,  but  this  diffi- 
culty can  be  met  by  collecting  in  advance  and 
preserving  the  Hamburgh  pollen  in  a  dry  box  in  a 
dry  place  until  it  is  wanted  for  use;  then  with  a 
soft  camel's-hair  brush  well  charged  it  should  be 
lightly  applied  from  day  to  day  until  the  Grapes 
are  safe.     Another  evil,  the  offspring  of  strained 
anxiety,  is  the  leaving  of  all  the  bunches  on  the 
Vines  over  the  flowering  stage  to  select  from  when 
the  fruit  is  set.    It  is  well  to  leave  a  good  per- 
centage, but  all  duplicates  and  ill-formed  bunches 
may  be  removed  from  every  shoot  as  soon  as  the 
best  can  be  decided  upon. 

Pot  Vines— The  fruit  on  tarly  started  canes 
will  now  be  well  advanced,  at  least  if  they  are  to 
answer  the  purpose  which  gives  them  value,  for  if 
they  cannot  be  got  in  early  enough  to  save  a  per- 
manently planted  house,  the  immense  trouble 
which  they  entail  for  two  years  or  more  will  prove 
a  loss  instead  of  a  benefit.  In  newly  planted 
houses  offering  facilities  for  fruiting  sets  of  Ham- 
burghs, Madresfield  Court,  or  the  old  Muscat,  the 
matter  stands  in  a  different  light,  as  they  can  be 
made  to  produce  a  useful  supply  of  Grapes  from 
pot  Vines  where  otherwise  there  would  be  none. 
But  be  the  object  what  it  may,  a  course  cf  high 
feeding  and  liberal  treatment  mutt  be  followed 
up  from  the  beginning  to  the  finish  ;  therefore  all 
the  pots  should  he  kept  well  mulched  and  watered, 
and  the  house,  at  all  suitable  periods  of  the  day, 
well  chni'ged  with  atmospheric  moisture  of  a 
stimulating  nature.  In  my  last  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject it  was  stated  that  the  best  result  follows  t j  ing 
the  canes  up  to  the  wires;  if  this  has  been  fol- 
lowed out  and  a  reat enable  number  of  bunches 
has  been  left  to  grow  to  maturity,  the  fruit  will 
soon  be  changing  colour.  When  this  stage  is 
reached  more  air  will  hasten  and  help  to  perfect 
the  process  ;  but  the  house  or  pit  must  be  closed 
with  plenty  of  sunheat  every  afternoon  to  swell 
the  berries,  and  slightly  opened  again  at  night- 


than  facilitates"the  process  of  setting  the  fruit,   fall  to  give  them  a  circulation  of  fresh  air. 
and  as  this  is  the  crucial  test  of  good  culture,  the  I  W  Coi.eman. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 

THE  SPANISH  CHESTNUT. 

(CASTANEA   VESCA  ) 

The  Sweet  Chestnut  is  generally  said  to  have 
been  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Greeks,  from 
Sardis,  in  A-ia  Minor, 
about  501  B.C.  It  was 
tirst  called  the  Sardis  Nut. 
The  name  of  Cast.anea 
was  given  to  it  from  Kas- 
tanea,  the  nains  of  a  city 
in  Pontus,  in  Asia ;  and 
also  of  one  in  the  Vale  of 
Tempe,  near  the  river 
Peneus ;  in  both  which 
place  J  the  Chestnut  grew 
in  great  abundance,  be- 
ing a  native  of  the  for- 
mer locality,  and  having 
been  first  planted  in  Greece 
in  the  latter,  whence 
it  was  sent,  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  Cssar,  to 
Rome.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Romans  received  the 
Chestnut  from  the  Greeks, 
as  they  called  it  both 
Castanea  and  Glans  Sar- 
diana.  Theophrastus  men- 
tions that  in  his  time 
Mount  Olympus  wasnearly 
covered  with  Chestnut 
trees,  and  Pliny  enume- 
rates eight  kinds  that  were 
known  to  the  Romans  in 
his  day.  One  of  the  lar- 
gest and  oldest  Chestnut 
trees  in  the  world  is  that 
on  Mount  Etna,  and  is 
called  Castagno  di  Cento 
Cavilli.  The  Sweet  Chest- 
nut was,  in  all  probability, 
introduced  into  Britain 
In  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans for  the  sake  of  its 
fruit ;  and,  being  a  tree 
of  great  duration  and  as  it 
ripened  its  fruit,  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  become  a 
permanent  inhabitant. 
The  old  Chestnut  tree  at 
Tortworth  may,  indeed, 
possibly  have  been  one  of 
those  planted  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  oldest  Chest- 
nut tree  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  is  that 
at  Cobham,  in  Kent,  and 
Cowdray  Park,  in  Sussex, 
is  famous  for  its  Chestnut 
trees. 

As  A  PLANTATION  TKEE 

the  Chestnut  is  chiefly 
valuable  as  underwood 
and  for  its  fmit.  As  an 
underwood  growth  in  cop- 
pices it  is  much  grown  in 
England  for  Hop  poles, 
fence-wood,  and  hoops 
The  poles  last  as  long 
as  those  of  the  Ash  and 
longer,  but  they  do  not 
grow  60  fast,  and  they 
are  apt  to  send  out  stout 
side  shoots,  which  if  not 
checked,  either  by  prunine:  '^~_=~''    "^ 

or  by  the  closeness  of 
the  plantation,  cause, 
Cobbett    observes,     "  the 

upper  part  of  the  pole  to  diminish  in  size  too 
rapidly.  To  get  a  Chestnut  pole  anywhere  between 
12  feet  and  20  feet  in  length  there  will  also  be  a 
disproportionate  butt,  a  disadvantage  that  none  but 
skilful  Hop  planters  can  know.  The  vines  of  the 
Hop  (and  it  is  the  same  with  all  other  climbing 
plants)  do  not  like  to  have  a  big  thing  to  go  round 
at  starting."    Hence  intelligent  Hop  planters,  in 


order  to  obviate  the  injury  arising  from  large- 
butted  poles,  stick  in  little  rods  as  leaders  to  con- 
duct tha  vine  to  the  pole  at  2  feet  or  :!  feet  from 
the  ground.  For  this  reason  the  plants  in  a  plan- 
tation of  Cheitnuts  for  undergrowth  ought  not  to 
be  further  apart  than  5  feet  apart  every  way,  in 
which  ca.se  t'ley  will  require  very  little  pruning, 
but  will  become  drawn  up  of  a  proper  size.  When 
the  tree  is  planted  for  timber,  its  properties  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  cutting  it  down  when  the 
trunk  is  under  1  foot  in  diameter,  and  for  using  it 
chiefly  in  rustic  structures,  gate-posts,  and  fencing. 
As  a  fruit  tree  the  Chestnut  in  Britain  is  chieHy 
planted  on  the  margins  of  orchards  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sheltering  them.  It  is  also  occasionally 
planted  in  hedgerows,  but  from  the  density  of  the 
head,  the  early  appearance  of  the  foliage,  and  its 
long  continuance  before  it  drops,  the  tree  is 
inj  urious  both  to  the  hedge  and  to  the  Grass  below. 
The  Chestnut,  like  the  Beecb,  prefers  a  deep 
sandy  loam.  It  will  not  thrive  in  stiff  tenacious 
soil ;  and  in  a  rich  loam  its  timber,  and  even  its 
poles  and  hoops,  are  brittle  and  good  for  nothing. 
In  loamy  soils  at  the  bottom  of  ;mountains,  in 
loam  incumbent  on  clay,  and  in  similar  soils  and 
situations  it  attains  a  large  size,  and  in  so  short  a 
time,  that  wherever  the  Chestnut  is  planted  in  its 
proper  soil  and  situation,  it  will  outgrow  any 
other  tree  in  the  same  length  of  time,  except, 
perhaps,  the  Larch,  the  AVillow,  and  some  of  the 
Poplars.  Some  say  that  it  will  not  thrive  in  cal- 
careous soil ;  but  clayey  and  sandy  soils,  and  those 
lying  over  granite,  gneiss,  and  schistns,  and  which 
are  composed  of  the  debris  of  these  rocks,  appear 
particularly  suitable  for  it.  It  thrives  well  among 
rocks  where  there  is  apparently  very  little  soil, 
insinuating  itself  among  their  fissures  and  chinks. 


UNDER  A   CUESr.Nl'T  TEEE. 

and  attaining  a  large  size.  On  mountains  in 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  the  Chestnut 
begins  where  the  corn  leaves  oflf,  and  in  climates 
suitable  for  corn  the  tree  is  only  found  on  rocky 
and  flinty  soils.  In  Britain  the  tree  will  not  at- 
tain a  great  height,  unless  in  sheltered  situations, 
and  where  the  soil  is  free  and  of  some  depth  . 
but  in  popr  gravelly  Eoil,  where  its  roots  will  only 


run  along  the  surface,  it  will  attain  a  very  con- 
siderable diameter  of  trunk  and  be  of  great 
longevity,  though  its  head  may  never  bo  larger 
than  that  of  a  pollard.  Of  this,  the  Chestnut 
trees  in  Greenwich  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens 
may  be  cited  as  proofs. 

AS  AN  ORNAMKNTAi.  TREE  Gilpin  Considers  the 
Chestnut,  in  maturity  and  perfection,  as  a  noble 
tree,  which  "  grows  not  unlike  the  Oak.  Its  rami- 
fication is  more  straggling,  but  it  is  easy  and  its 
foliage  loose.  This  is  the  tree  which  graces  the 
landscape  of  Salvator  Rosa.  In  the  mountains  of 
Calabria,  where  Salvator  painted,  the  Chestnut 
flourished.  There  he  studied  it  in  all  its  forms, 
breaking  and  disposing  it  in  a  thousand  beautiful 
shapes,  as  the  exigencies  of  his  composition  re- 
quired. I  have  heard,  indeed,"  continues  Gilpin, 
"  that  it  is  naturally  brittle,  and  liable  to  be  shat- 
tered by  winds,  which  might  be  one  reason  of 
Salvator's  attachment  to  it ;  but  although  I  have 
many  times  seen  the  Chestnut  in  England  old 
enough  to  be  in  a  fruit-bearing  state,  yet  I  have 
seldom  seen  it  in  a  state  of  full  picturesque 
maturity."  Bosc  says  :  "  As  an  ornamental  tree, 
the  Chestnut  ought  to  be  placed  before  the  Oak. 
Its  beautiful  leaves,  which  are  never  attacked  by 
insects,  and  which  hang  on  the  trees  till  very  late 
in  autumn,  mass  better  than  those  of  the  Oak,  and 
give  more  shade.  An  old  Chestnut  standing 
alone  produces  a  superb  effect.  A  group  of  young 
Chestnuts  forms  an  excellent  background  to  other 
trees,  but  a  Chestnut  coppice  is  insupportably 
monotonous."  In  British  parks,  the  Chestnut  is 
displayed  to  most  advantage  when  standing 
singly,  or  in  scattered  groups  along  with  the  Oak  ; 
and  the  gradation  in  the  foliage  forms  a  pleasing 
harmony,  interesting  both  in  a  botanical  and  a 
picturesque  point  of  view. 

For  the  following  interesting  remarks  concern- 
ing the  Spanish  Chestnut  as  a  timber  tree  we  are 
indebted  to  our  well-known  correspondent, "  B.  S  ," 
who  writes  from  his  own  experience  of  the  tree : — 
"As  A  TIMBER  TREE,"  he  says,   "the  Spanish 
Chestnut  is  commonly   believed  to   lose  its  en- 
during   property    just    at    that    period    of    its 
growth  when  other  forest  trees  are  at  their  best. 
In  the   article    'Timber'  in  the    'Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,'  7th  edition  (I  have  no  later  to  con- 
sult), I  find  it  stated  that  '  the  Spanish  Chestnut 
is   even    a  more  durable 
timber     than    Oak,    and 
was  much  used  formerly, 
but  the  cultivation  of  it 
has    been    so     neglected 
that  few  trees  remain  in 
this  country ; '  and  in  the 
same  work  the  writer  on 
'  Planting' takes  a  rather 
different     view     of    the 
merits  of   this  tree.     He 
says  :  '  The  S  weet  Chest- 
nut   (Castanea  vesca)   is 
generally  ranked  next  to 
the  Beech  as  a  timber  tree, 
but     in     that    character 
it  has  little  or  no  merit. 
The  tree    is   magnificent 
in    appearance,    rivalling 
when     full     grown     the 
British  Oak,  but  it  differs 
essentially     from     that 
tree    in    its    timber   not 
increasing  in  value  as  it 
increases  in  age.     In  Bri- 
tain, as  also  in  France,  it 
was  formerly  believed  that 
the  roofs  of    the    oldest 
cathedrals  and  of   West- 
minster Hall    and   other 
buildings  were  of  Chest- 
nut, and  it  was  thought  in 
consequence  that  the  tree  had  formerly  been  more 
abundant  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent 
than  it  is  at  present.     Subsequent  inquiry,  bow- 
ever,  proves  all  this  to  be  a  mistake,  and  Dau- 
benton  and  various  others  have  shown  that  the 
timber  called  Chestnut  in  old  buildings  is  refer- 
able to  the  Chestnut  Oak  (Quercus  Robur  sessiliflo- 
ra).  It  is  woitby  of  remark  that  some  of  the  ancient 
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writers  describe  a  grove  of  Chestnuts  as  extending 
northwards  from  London  and  abounding  in  wild 
beasts,  and  that  the  remains  of  the  indigenous 
woods  at  Hampstead,  in  the  Earl  of  Mansfield's 
grounds,  are  of  the  Chestnut  Oak.  The  timber  of 
the  Sweet  Chestnut,  when  not  more  than  forty  or 
fifty  years'  growth,  forms  very  durable  posts  for 
fences  and  gates,  being,  according  to  som»,  more 
durable  in  this  capacity  than  Oak  itself  ;  but 
whenever  the  trunk  of  the  tree  becomes  of  larger 
dimensions  than  6  inches  or  8  inches  in  diameter, 
it  has  already  begun  to  decay  at -the  heart."  Such 
is  the  account  which  this  old  edition  of  the '  Ency- 
cloptedia  Eritannica '  gives  of  the  Spanish  Chest- 
nut, and  experience  will,  I  doubt  not,  prove  that  if 
we  would  employ  this  wood  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage, we  must  use  it  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
growth.  But  can  it  be  proved  that  the  Spanish 
Chestnut  has  always  borne  this  character  1  Is  it 
probable  that  such  a  tree  could  have  come  into 
existence  with  a  fatal  and  incurable  disease  ?  Is 
it  a  well  authenticated  fact  that  no  part  of  the 
world  is  now  able  to  provide  sound  timber  from  a 
full  grown  tree  of  this  kind  ?  In  the  larger  speci- 
mens that  find  their  way  into  the  timber  yard  in 
these  days,  the  centres  are  pervaded  more  or  less 
with  shakes,  occasioned,  as  I  am  told,  by  the  ten- 
dency of  the  tree  to  twist  in  its  growth,  and  in 
consequence  to  split  when  assailed  by  tempestuous 
winds,  and  it  is  evident  that  moisture  from  with- 
out getting  into  the  cracks  would  in  time  occa- 
sion decay.  But  can  this  always  have  been  so  ? 
And  with  regard  to  the  notion  that  in  the  old  roofs 
of  our  cathedrals  and  other  buildings  of  the  period 
said  to  have  been  formed  of  Chestnut  wood,  ses- 
sile flower  Oak,  and  not  Chestnut,  was  used,  is 
there  anything  in  the  ancient  records  that  would 
support  that  view  ? 

"  The  Quercus  Robnr  sess iliflora  is  sometimes 
called  the  Chestnut  Oak,  from  the  supposed  re- 
semblance of  its  timber  to  Chestnut,  but  that  it 
should  ever  have  been  called  by  the  mediceval 
builders  Castanea  is  extremely  improbable.  There 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  foliage,  blossoms,  and 
seed  between  the  Chestnut  and  Chestnut  Oak, 
but  very  little  that  is  perceptible  to  an  ordinary 
observer  between  the  two  varieties  of  Oak,  the 


gnishes  the  two  woods  from  each  other ;  they  will 
never  believe  it  when  told,  for  they  do  not  know 
Chestnut,  and  suppose  it  to  have  flower  like  Oak.' 
So  that  there  appear  to  be  two  theories  connected 
with  this  question,  one  based  upon  the  assumed 
presence  ot  the  flower  in  Chestnut ;  the  other  on 
its  assumed  non-existence  in  the  wood  of  the 
sessile-flowered  Oak.  As  to  the  durability  of  Oak 
as  compared  with  Chestnut,  the  evidence  seems 
rather  conflicting,  though  here,  again,  we  can 
arrive  at  some  conclusion  when  we  examine  its 
conduct  in  different  positions  and  under  different 
conditions.  Jly  correspondent  instances  a  case 
where  it  is  evident  that  on  the  question  of  dura- 
bility Oak  would  have  proved  the  better  wood  of 
the  two.  He  says,  '  About  thirty  years  ago  a 
large  wooden  bridge  was  built  of  Chestnut  over 
the  Wye,  near  Hereford,  and  in  nineteen  years  it 
had  to  be  taken  down,  having  gone  into  a 
crippled  condition,  owing  to  decay  at  the  joints 
between  the  timbers.  The  wood  was  quite  sound 
!  elsewhere.'  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  such  positions 
that  we  can  look  for  superiority  in  Chestnut ;  its 
chief  excellence  lies  in  its  so  soon  yielding  profit 
to  the  planter.  When  a  young  Oak  measures  at 
3  feet  above  the  ground  about  5  inches  in  diame- 
ter, if  you  saw  it  off  at  that  height  you  will  find  it 
!  all,  or  nearly  all,  sap-wood,  and  therefore  worth- 
less; whereas  a  Spanish  Chestnut  of  those  dimen- 
I  sions  would  be  nearly  all  heart,  and  would  be 
I  useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  it  would  have 
attained  this  size  in  two-thirds  the  time.  The 
saying  that  '  he  who  plants  Pears,  plants  for  his 
heirs,'  some  people  might  think  applicable  to  the 
Chestnut.  It  has  proved  to  be  equally  fallacious 
1  in  both  cases,  but  if  for  Pear  we  substitute  Oak, 
the  saying  would  undeniably  be  true. 

"The  Spanish  Chestnut  is  not  a  very  fast  growing 

tree  in  ordinary  soils,  like  the  black  Italian  Poplar, 

the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  or  even  the  Larch,  but  it 

begins  to  be  of  use  when  the  latter  is  absolutely 

worthless.      A    small    ladder    made    out    of    a 

i  Larch  of  my  own  planting  was  broken  up  and 

buined  six  or  seven  years  ago  worm-eaten  and 

,  rotten,  but  I  have  still  by  me  the  remains  of  a 

I  very  young  Chestnut  tree  that  was  cut  down  in  the 

I  year   1810.    The  three   outer  rings  of  sap  wood 


seen  in  our  parks  and  woods.  The  remarkable 
beauty  of  the  full  grown  tree  will  be  gainsaid  by 
no  one,  and  its  so  speedily  coming  into  use  even 
for  more  purposes  than  those  I  have  spECified 
prove  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  profit  able  of  trees." 
DESCBinios. — The  Chestnut  under  favourable 
circumstances  is  a  magnificent  tree.  The  trunk 
in  deep,  free  soils  and  in  situations  sheltered 
rather  than  exposed  rises  erect  and  forms  a  mas- 
sive column  of  wood,  but  in  unsuitable  soils  and 
in  elevated,  exposed  situations  and  in  cold  climates 
it  ramifies  at  the  height  of  10  feet  or  12  feet,  and 


Flowering  twig  of  .Spanish  Chestnut,  bearing  male  and  female  flowei-s. 


pedunculata  and  the  sessiliflora.  It  seems  doubtful, 
however,  whether  this  variety  of  the  Oak  is  so  com- 
pletely devoid  of  medullary  marksas  to makeits  re- 
semblance to  Chestnut  so  complete.  From  a  gentle- 
man of  more  than  ordinary  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence in  such  matters,  to  whom  I  lately  applied  for  in- 
formation, I  have  ascertained  the  following  facts  : 
That  all  the  well-known  varieties  of  Oak  timber, 
including  the  sessile-flowered,  show  medullary 
ornament  when  cut  in  the  right  direction  ;  that 
the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  has  long  been  known 
to  be  ot  Oak.  He  writes  :  '  There  never  was  any 
doubt,  so  far  as  I  now,  that  the  Oak  ot  the  West- 
minster Hall  roof  has  "  the  flower  "  (the  medullary 
distinguishing  mark).  I  have  seen  specimens 
taken  perhaps  fifty  years  ago,  a  tobacco  box  or 
jar,  a  table  top,  &c.  I  suspect  the  advocates  of  the 
Chestnut  theory  never  knew  that  the  flower  distin- 


have  long  been  reduced  to  powder  by  the  worms, 
but  not  one  of  these  insects  has  penetrated  the 
heart  wood,  which  is  as  sound  as  ever.  The  wood 
of  this  tree  is  harder  than  that  ot  Baltic  Oak  and 
finer  in  the  grain,  and  on  that  account  is  more 
useful  to  the  turner  than  Oak  is.  Its  appearance 
when  planed  is  that  of  a  wood  intermediate 
between  Ash  and  Oak  when  the  latter  is  cut  '  off 
the  flower.'  The  veins  of  its  concentric  rings  are 
strongly  marked,  and  when  a  little  diversified  by 
a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  make  it  very 
ornamental,  but  the  medullary  development  is  less 
perceptible  in  Chestnut  than  it  is  even  in  Beech 
or  Sycamore.  Whenever  '  nurses' are  wanted  in 
plantations  it  might  be  well  to  make  the  Spanish 
Chestnut  perform  that  office.  It  might  indeed  be 
worth  while  to  give  this  tree  the  preference  over 
many,  perhaps  most,  of  those  which  are  commonly 


The  Spanish  Chestnut. 
Male  flowers.  ^Matured  fruit. 

the  tree  assumes  the  character  of  a  large  pollard. 
In  all  ca=es  the  diameter  ot  the  trunk  is  very 
large  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  head  or 
the  height  of  the  tree.  The  branches  form  nearly 
the  same  angle  with,  the  tmnk  as  those  ot  the 
Oak,  though  in  thriving  trees  the  angle  is  some- 
what more  acute.  They  spread  widely,  and  are 
round  and  smooth  when  young,  and  the  bark  is 
remarkable  for  its  deep,  wide  clefts.  The  leaves 
on  old  trees  are  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  long, 
but  on  young  and  vigorous  shoots  they  are  often 
nearly  1  foot  in  length  and  from  3  inches  to 
4  inches  in  breadth.  'The  leaves  are  elliptic-lan- 
ceolate, acute,  smooth,  with  many  transverse 
veins,  terminating  in  sharp  serratures,  often,  but 
not  always,  terminating  in  mucros.  They  are  of 
a  rich  shining  green  above,  and  paler,  and  some- 
times rather  glaucous,  beneath.  The  barren  cat- 
kins are  numerous,  axillary,  solitary,  yellow,  and 
pendulous,  almost  as  long  as  the  leaves,  and  de- 
ciduous. The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  wood 
of  the  current  year,  and  are  ranged  along  the 
common  stalk  in  lateral,  .^essile  tufts.  The  sta- 
mens are  numerous  and  spreading.  The  fertile 
flowers  are  much  fewer  than  the  barren  ones ;  they 
are  placed  on  terminal  stalks,  which  are  lengthened 
out  as  the  fruit  advances.  The  styles  are  about 
six,  with  long,  smooth,  upright  stigmas.  Gsertner 
detected  about  twelve  scarlet  rudiments  of  stamens 
among  the  wool  at  the  base  of  the  styles.  Nuts 
large,  broadly  ovate,  generally  two,  flat  on  the 
inner  side,  and  each  attached  by  a  broad 
scar  to  the  bottom  of  the  greatly  enlarged 
outer  calyx,  the  outside  of  which  is  copi- 
ously armed  with  complicated  clusters  ot  sharp 
prickles.  The  root  descends  perpendicularly,  like 
that  of  the  Oak,  but  not,  as  is  alleged,  to  quite  so 
great  a  depth.  The  rate  of  growth  ot  ycung  trees 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  averages  from 
2  feet  to  3  feet  a  year  for  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
years.  The  tree  will  attain  the  height  of  from 
CO  feet  to  SO  feet  in  from  fifty  to  sixty  years,  before 
which  period  its  timber  is  generally  in  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection ;  but  the  tree  will  live  tor 
several  centuries  afterwards  and  produce  abund- 
ance of  truit,  its  timber,  in  the  meanwhile,  be- 
ginning to  decay  at  the  heart  or  become  brittle 
aud  fit  only  for  fuel.  No  tree  stoles  more  freely 
than  the  Sweet  Chestnut  at  whatever  age  it  may 
be  cut  over. 

The  Sweet  Chestnut  is  found  naturally  in  the 
east  and  west  of  Asia,  in  the  north  ot  Africa,  and 
in  North  America.  In  the  Old  World  its  coun- 
tries are  more  particularly  Asia  Jlinor,  Armenia, 
and  Caucasus,  but  it  is  also  found  in  the  Canaries 
and  in  Teneriffe.  It  does  not  grow  spontaneously 
to  the  north  of  Tereck,  in  the  Russian  empire,  and 
it  does  not  ripen  its  fruit  anywhere  except  in  a 
climate  that  will  ripen  the  Grape  also  in  the  open 
air.    There  are   several  species  found  in  Java, 
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Japan,  Cochin-China,  and  the  Himalayas,  and  one 
of  these  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  C.  vesca. 
In  Britain  the  Sweet  Chestnut  is  by  some  con- 
sidered to  be  indigenous,  but,  notwithstanding  the 
great  age  of  some  specimens,  it  appears  to  us 
more  than  probable  that  they  have  all  been 
planted.  It  has  been  planted  in  Scotland,  and 
sometimes  ripens  a  few  fruit  in  the  warmest  dis- 
tricts of  East  Lothian.  It  grows  vigorously  in 
Ireland,  but  never  ripens  fruit  there.  In  Scandi- 
navia it  is  unlcnown.  It  is  apparently  wild  in 
some  parts  of  France,  and  still  more  so  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  though  it  is  most  probable  that  it  was 
originally  planted  in  these  countries  by  the 
Romans.  It  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nice  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Varieties. — There  are  but  a  few  varieties  of 
the  Spanish  Chestnut  beyond  the  numerous  sorts 
that  are  cultivated  for  their  fruits,  and  which 
differ  more  or  less  widely  in  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  Nutj.  Among  the  cultivated  forms  are  the 
following : — 

americanii. — This  is  a  variety  found  in  the 

more  southern  of  the  United  States.  Its  leaves 
are  more  pointed  at  the  base  and  the  Nuts  are 
smaller  and  sweeter.  Asa  Gray  states  that  it  is  a 
large  tree  with  light,  coarse-grained  wood,  and 
grows  in  the  rocky  and  hilly  woods  from  Maine  to 
Michigan  and  Kentucky  southwards,  and  is  espe- 
cially abundant  along  the  AUeghanies. 

coclileata  has  the  leaves  crimpled  and  curled 

in  a  curious  manner,  and  as  the  edges  turn  inwards 
the  leaves  have  a  hooded  appearance.  It  is  of  no 
beauty  as  a  tree,  but  those  who  care  for  curious 
monstrosities  may  like  to  plant  it.  It  is  also 
called  crispa  in  some  nurseries. 

variegata. — This  name  may  be  applied  to  a 

series  of  forms  more  or  less  distinct,  all  of  which 
exhibit  some  sort  of  variegation.  In  foliis  aureis 
the  variegation  is  pale  yellow  and  creamy  white. 
In  albo-marginata  there  is  a  distinct  margin  ot 
yellowish  white,  and  in  viridis  maculata  there  is  a 
lighiiih  green  blotch  in  the  middle  of  the  dark 
green  leaf. 

asplenifoVia,  also   known    in   gardens   and 

nurseries  as  laciniat?,  salicifolia,  and  heterophylla, 
has  its  leaves  cut  into  numerous  long  and  narrow, 
regular  and  irregular  divisions,  rendering  them 
quite  unlike  those  of  the  ordinary  Spanish  Chest- 
nut. As  these  long  narrow  divisions  hang  grace- 
fully on  the  twigs,  a  tree  of  this  variety  has  an 
elegant  appearance,  and  for  certain  positions  on  a 
lawn  or  j  utting  out  from  the  margin  of  a  shrubbery 
is  admirably  suitable.  There  may  be  a  slight 
difiEerenoe  in  the  forms  found  in  nurseries  under 
either  of  the  names  mentioned,  bat  practically  all 
the  names  apply  to  one  variety  only.  Another 
form  called  heterophylla  dissecta  or  filipendula  is 
similar,  if  not  identical,  with  that  just  described. 
The  variety  named  quercifolia  has  leaves  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  the  common  Oak,  and  in  pen- 
dulifolia  the  leaves  are  decidedly  more  drooping 
than  in  either  of  the  forms  mentioned. 

glabra,  or  foliis  lucidus,  has  thinner  leaves 

than  tne  type,  and  more  shining,  and  the  form 
known  as  glauca  has  the  leaves  somewhat  glaucous. 

In  this  country  there  is  but  little  attention  paid 
to  the  varieties  of  the  Spanish  Chestnut  grown 
specially  for  their  fruits,  as  the  tree  does  not 
ripen  its  nuts  well,  except  in  the  more  southerly 
counties.  There  it  is  seldom  planted  as  a  fruit 
tree.  Two  of  the  best  known  sorts  are  the  Down- 
ton,  or  Knight's  Prolific,  and  Devonshire,  or  New 
Prolific,  the  latter  being  considered  the  best,  it 
being  an  abundant  bearer,  and  ripens  its  fruit 
better  than  other  sorts. 


A  good  deciduous  shrub.— For  orna- 
mental planting  and  as  a  subject  which  grows 
fast,  producing  a  more  than  usually  dense  mass  of 
fine  foliage,  I  know  of  no  shrub  superior  to  the 
somewhat  sparsely  grown  Spirsea  Lindleyana.  It 
is  very  hardy,  grows  about  8  feet  or  9  feet  high, 
and  produces  heavy  sprays  of  flower  in  July.  Its 
abundant  Bracken-like  foliage  at  a  distance  is, 
however,  its  best  recommendation,  and  it  is,  be- 
sides, a  loxoriant  grower.    I  have  not  noticed  any 


injury  done  to  it  by  rabbits  at  any  time,  and  pro- 
bably the  plant  would  make  a  good  deciduous 
covert  plant.  For  filling  up  thin  shrubberies  and 
vacant  places  quickly  it  may  be  planted  with  all 
confidence  in  any  ordinary  well-drained  sail.  A 
number  of  quite  small  plants  put  out  ot  pots  here 
some  two  years  ago  have  made  extraordinary 
growth,  and  have  had  to  have  some  of  their  luxu- 
riant shoots  removed  to  prevent  their  smothering 
other  plants  near  them  ;  some  very  old  plants, 
too,  show  a  corresponding  degree  of  vitality. 

The  Laurustinus  as  a  wall  plant.  I 
doubt  if  anything  finer  than  the  Laurustinus  could 
be  found  for  draping  a  sunny  wall.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  plant  when  in  bloom  is  extremely 
pleasing,  and  it  rejoices  in  the  shelter  which  a  wall 
affords,  in  a  general  way  escaping  the  effects  of 
hard  frosts,  opening  its  blooms  earlier  and  finer 
than  in  the  open.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  keep 
many  wall  shrubs  in  bounds,  but  by  pruning  the 
Laururtinus  hard  back  directly  after  flowering  it 
has  time  to  make  good  flowering  wood,  and  the 
wall  remains  thickly  clothed  with  the  dark  shining 
foliage  —J.  C.  B. 

Biota'  pendula. — This  seems  to  be  the  most 
fastidious  in  its  requirements  of  all  theforms  of  the 
Chinese  Arbor- vilse,  as  it  is  very  liable  to  lose  the 
lower  branches  to  such  an  extent  that  the  plant 
has  a  somewhat  bare  and  naked  appearance ;  but 
when  seen  in  the  shape  of  a  thriving  specimen  it 
is  so  distinct  from  all  others,  and  so  pleasing 
withal,  as  to  merit  a  word  or  two  in  its  favour.  A 
certain  amount  of  contention  has  arisen  as  to 
whether  it  is  a  distinct  species  or  only  a  variety 
of  the  Chinese  Arbor-vita3,  this  latter  theory  being 
the  more  generally  accepted.  Anyhow,  as  far  as 
appearance  goes  it  is  very  different  from  any  of 
the  others,  as  instead  of  the  flat,  much-divided 
branches  common  to  the  re^t,  they  are  here  re- 
placed by  long  pendulous  cord-like  branchlets 
with  but  few  bifurcations.  These  well-marked 
characters  are  very  constant,  and  tend  to  impart 
a  grace  and  elegance  to  the  specimen,  even  if  de- 
void of  foliage  for  some  space  at  the  bottom. — T. 

Spirsea   opulifolla  aurea.— One   of  the 

most  conspicuous  shrubs  just  now  is  this  golden - 
leaved  Spirrea,  its  expanding  foliage  resembling 
small  yellow  rosettes ;  at  a  little  distance  a  bush 
of  this  kind  appears  to  be  clothed  with  golden 
blossoms.  It  is,  indeed,  seen  at  its  best  during 
the  first  half  of  the  season,  for  as  the  summer 
wears  on  the  leaves  become  much  greener  than  at 
first,  and  for  deepness  of  tint  at  that  time  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  yellow-leaved  Philadel- 
phus  and  Weigela,  which  are  two  of  the  best  golden 
tinted  shrubs  we  possess.  Eibes  alpinumaureum, 
on  the  other  hand,  resembles  the  Spiraea  in  its 
habit  of  becoming  green  towards  the  end  of  sum- 
mer. The  golden  variety  of  Spiriea  opulifolia  is 
not  so  vigorous  as  the  type,  which  in  habit  it  much 
resembles,  except  being  less  in  stature.  Where 
associated  with  dark-leaved  Evergreens,  the 
golden-tinted  clusters  of  leaves  are  rendered  still 
more  conspicuous. — W.  T. 

Varieties  of  Osmanthus  llicifolius.— 

There  are  two  quite  distinct  forms  of  Osmanthus 
llicifolius,  though  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
type  I  cannot  say,  as  to  both  the  same  name  is 
applied.  The  first,  which  I  look  upon  as  by  far 
the  most  ornamental,  is  free  in  growth,  forming  a 
well-proportioned  bush,  with  very  dark  almost 
olive-green  foliage,  deeply  cleft,  with  the  bark  of 
the  young  shoots  nearly  black.  The  second  is 
slower  in  growth,  the  leaves  of  a  paler  tint,  and 
the  young  bark  wanting  the  dark  hue  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Altogether,  this  kind  shows  a  leaning  to- 
wards the  allied,  but  more  tender,  Olea  Aquifolium. 
Osmanthus  is  by  some  included  in  the  genus  Olea, 
but  the  name  Osmanthus  is  too  firmly  established 
in  gardens  to  be  easily  suppressed.  Besides  these 
two  kinds  there  is  a  smaller  dense-growing  variety 
with  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  Myrtle,  and 
therefore  wanting  the  spines  of  the  preceding 
forms.  It  is  known  as  O.  myrtifolium,  though  but 
a  fixed  sport  of  the  older  kind.  Of  variegated 
forms  there  is  one  in  which  the  leaves  are  edged 
more  or  less  irregularly  with  white,  and  another 


in  which  the  markings  are  yellowish.  Besides 
these,  one  sometimes  met  with  in  nurseries  as 
latifolius  marginatus  is  of  stiffer  growth,  with 
larger  leaves  than  the  others,  and  it  forms  a  very 
ornamental  bush.  These  different  varieties  of 
Osmanthus  are  all  pretty  evergreen  shrubs,  and 
succeed  well  almost  anywhere.  Though  the  prickly- 
leaved  kinds  bear  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to 
the  Holly,  they  dift'er  therefrom  in  one  important 
particular,  inasmuch  as  the  Holly  seeds  fret  ly, 
from  which  young  plants  can  be  raised  in  quan- 
tity, but  cuttings  are  difficult  to  strike  ;  whereas  in 
the  case  of  the  Osmanthus  I  have  never  found  any 
fruit  in  this  country,  but  as  a  tet-off  cuttings 
strike  root  without  difficulty.  The  Osmanthus  is 
a  native  of  Japan,  and  the  different  varieties  are 
all  hardy  in  this  country. — T. 


CONIFERS  AT  KEIR. 
The  late  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell  is  still  re- 
membered and  quoted  in  Scotland  as  a  type  of 
the  cultured  Jaird.  "Gang  Forward"  was  hij 
motto  in  every  aspect  of  his  life.  He  will  be  re- 
membered by  the  intellectual  as  an  authority  on 
Spanish  art  and  history,  by  the  landed  interest  as 
a  practical  and  energetic  farmer,  and  by  the 
countryside  of  the  Carse  of  Lecropt  as  a  benefi- 
cent chief.  The  family  domain  within  sight  of 
the  grey  towers  of  Stirling  owes  its  present  at- 
tractive face  to  his  good  taste.  The  whole  district 
between  Stirling  and  Dunblane,  together  with  the 
country  for  some  distance  to  right  and  left,  is  very 
rich  in  tree  growth.  The  woody  banks  of  Allan  Water 
and  the  liistorical  Sycamore  of  Kippendavie,  of 
which  the  girth  at  the  base  in  1811  was  42  feet 
7  inches,  need  no  bush  in  your  columns.  The  Allan 
flows  into  the,  tortuous  stream  of  the  Forth ;  a 
short  distance  further  inland  the  Trith  joins.  Be- 
tween the  two  tributaries  lies  Keir.  Sir  Walter 
speaks  somewhere  of  its  "  lofty  brow,'  from  which, 
in  addition  to  the  views  of  river  scenery,  can  be 
seen  the  Abbey  Craig,  a  lofty  mass  of  trap  rock 
overlooking  six  battle-fields,  and  in  the  far  dis- 
tance Ben  Lomond  and  Ben  Ledi.  Sir  William 
seems  to  have  been  very  anxious  to  experiment 
with  the  new  Conifers,  which  were  being  intro- 
duced from  California  and  elsewhere  at  the  time 
he  was  devoting  his  attention  and  wealth  to  em- 
bellishing his  home.  The  house  itself,  as  may  be 
imagined,  occupies  a  splendid  position,  and  espe- 
cial care  was  taken  that  the  eye  should  turn  from 
the  far-stretching  prospect  to  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  with  no  sudden  cessation  of  in- 
terest or  suggestion  of  forced  artificiality,  ergo 
the  planting  of  Conifers  and  other  trees 
may  literally  be  described  as  having  been 
done  by  the  thousand.  The  architecture  of 
the  house  is  by  no  means  noteworthy,  but  it  is 
redeemed  from  insignificance  by  the  fine  plants  of 
Cupressus  fastigiata  which  are  kept  close  to  the 
walls.  These  trees  arc  planted  about  every  5  feet ; 
at  the  base  they  are  a  little  under  2  feet  in 
diameter,  and  get  narrower  proportionately  as  they 
ascend  the  walls,  which  they  do  to  a  height  of 
.35  feet  or  so.  The  appearance  then  of  the  walls  is 
as  if  striped  with  foliage,  and  is  not  only  uncom- 
mon, but  exceedingly  pretty.  The  trees,  one  and 
all,  were  in  splendid  health,  and  are  carefully  cut 
and  tended  to.  On  the  lawn  around  are  some 
magnificent  specimens  of  Cupressus  macrocarpa 
and  Lawsoniana,  a  good  number  of  which  are 
clipped  and  reach  heights  varying  from  50  feet  to 
65  feet.  But  most  striking  of  all,  perhaps,  is  a 
fine  old  Spanish  Chestnut  girthing  22  feet  at  5  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  with  an  enormous  spread  of 
the  branches.  All  around  is  a  fringe  of  evergreen 
foliage.  Avenues  of  Deodars  and  Pinus  Cembra 
are  planted  by  the  side  of  the  walks  conducting 
in  the  direction  of  the  Bridge  of  Allan.  The 
foliage  of  the  former  has  to  be  cut  to  prevent  en- 
croachments on  the  path,  which  operation  it  under- 
goes without  much  apparent  damage.  Near  the 
monument  erected  in  honour  of  Sir  William's 
grandfather  are  some  tall  and  massive  Scotch  Firs, 
one  girthing  10  feet  at  3  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  granite  monument  was  erected  on  this  spot, 
because  it  was  the  scene  of  his  ancestor's  death. 
Shortly  before  the  occurrence  the  doomed  man 
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bad  said,  "  The  yonng  may  die,  the  old  mast." 
This  is  elegantly  turned  into  Latin  by  j>osse  etiam 
adolescenti  aiesse  mortem,  seni  ahesse  non  jjosse, 
and  engraven  in  gilt  letters  on  the  stone.  Here- 
abouts the  banl<s  of  Laurels  and  the  shrab-covered 
rocks,  steeps,  and  slopes  are  very  well  arranged, 
and  evidence  conspicuous  taste. 


land,  the  favoured  district  of  Elgin  and  the 
Moray  Frith  being  excluded.  The  Keir  Araucaria, 
which  was  put  out  in  1838,  is  50  feet  high.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  the  highest  in  Scotland.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  has  had  a  history  that  could  well  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Three  times  has  it  been  hurled  to 
the  ground  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  as  many 


Spruces,  which  have  been  injured  by  the  fall  and 
reinstatement  of  their  neighbour.  The  largest 
girths  6 j  feet  at  3  feet  from  the  base,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  long  protruding  arms.  It  is  rather 
a  pity  that  these  two  trees  have  had  to  be 
sacrificed  more  or  less  to  make  room  for  the 
Araucaria.     Facing   the   centre  of   the  vinerv  is 
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Many  of  the  finest  specimens  are  planted  before 
the  range  of  vineries  and  Peach  houses,  which 
faces  a  part  of  the  grounds  and  is  800  feet  in 
length.  At  either  termination  is  a  tall  clipped 
Cupressus  Lambertiana.  Further  north  this  tree 
is  not  so  successful,  and,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
two  or  three  nice  specimens  of  Pinus  insignis, 
goes  to  mark  the  highest  latitude  that  these  two 
trees  may  be  planted  on  the  eastern  half  of  Scot- 


times,  with  great  diiEculty,  raised  upright.  On  the 
last  occasion,  in  the  same  terrific  gale  that  forced 

'  the  Tay  Bridge  into  the  sea,  it  was  so  severely  in- 
jured, that  the  foliage  had  to  be  cut  off  till  the 
last   10  feet.     Now,  strong  hawsers  support  the 

I  trunk,  and  if  the  root  action  has  not  been  irre- 
trievably injured,  there  is  good  grounds  for  the 
expectation  that  this  tall  specimen  will  still  con- 
tinue to  flourish.     Close  by  are  two  old  Hemlock 


a  semicircle  of  fine  specimens,  of  which  a 
patriarchal  Larch,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
parent  trees  in  Scotland,  forms  the  apes. 
The  trees  nearest  the  path  are  two  exceedingly 
fine  Cupressus  Lambertiana,  similar  to  those  at  the 
terminations  of  the  glass  range.  Their  bright, 
fresh,  green  foliage  contrasts  well  with  the  brown 
hue  of  the  Arbor-vitajs,  numbers  of  which  are 
scattered  about,  both  in  order  and  disorder.     The 
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other  specimens  in  this  semicircle  are  a  Golden 
Queen  Holly,  Thujopsis  dolobrata,  Thuja  Lobbi, 
Abies  Morinda,  Wellicgtonias,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  Larch,  Araucaria,  Juniperns  recurva,  and 
another  Araucaria.  The  Holly  was  the  finest 
Golden  Queen  I  have  ever  seen.  The  dolobrata  is 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  plant 
brought  into  this  country,  Captain  Fortescue  hav- 
ing given  it  as  a  present  to  Sir  William.  Abies 
Albertiana  and  the  white  Cedar  are  represented 
by  good  examples.  Thick  walls  and  clumps  of 
Ehododendrons  and  Laurels  form  an  excellent 
background  to  the  Conifers. 

The  most  instructive  part  of  the  grounds  to  the 
arborist  is  an  avenue  formed  of  different  kinds  of 
Conifers,  planted  in  pairs  opposite  one  another.  In 
some  instances  both  the  trees  of  a  variety  are  look- 
ing well  ;  in  others,  one  has  succeeded  and  the  other 
failed,  which  shows  how  impossible  it  is  to  draw 
any  hard  and  fast  opinion  as  to  hardihood.  The 
soil  is  shallow,  and  as  very  little  has  been  added, 
the  roots  must  be  more  or  less  inured  to  the  sub- 
soil. Pinus  austriaca,  Laricio,  and  Mugho  are 
the  feeblest.  Monticola,  Cembra,  excelsa  are 
vigorous  and  healthy,  particularly  the  first  two 
Excelsa  has  the  better  site  and  the  greater  depth 
of  soil,  but  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  it 
should  be  so  much  more  prosperous  than  the 
hardier  Laricio.  One  of  the  monticolas  is  64  feet 
high  and  girths  6  feet  4  inches  at  3  feet  up.  One 
specimen  of  insignis  is  noticeable  so  far  north  and 
inland,  the  height  is  56  feet  and  the  girth  8  feet  2 
inches  at  the  same  distance  from  the  base  as  be- 
fore. Turning  to  the  Firs,  Webbiana  is  very  thin 
and  straggly  looking,  and  so  is  Pindrow,  the  spring 
shoots  being  generally  nipped  by  the  frost. 
Douglasi  and  Menziesi  are  well  represented,  but 
the  seedling  trees  have  turned  out  as  well  again 
almost  as  the  grafted  ones.  The  pick  of  the 
avenue  is,  however,  a  Cryptomeria  japonica  with 
an  immense  lateral  spread  of  the  branches.  The 
two  Araucarias  are  likewise  fine  specimens. 
There  is  also  at  Keir  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
Juniperus  recurva  that  can  be  met  with  on  our 
shores.  Merely  giving  the  height  would  afEord  no 
idea  of  its  great  beauty. 

The  extent  of  the  pleasure  grounds  is  as  much 
as  60  acres,  and  the  planting  in  every  part  has 
been  thick.  Deodars  and  Cembras  are  to  be  met 
with  at  every  turn,  but  very  seldom  do  the  Deodars 
grow  strongly  after  reaching  an  altitude  of  30  feet 
or  so.  The  hedges  of  Yew  and  Holly  are  worth 
mentioning  from  the  fact  that  they  are  cut  so  as 
to  present  a  line  of  pillars,  which  are  4  feet  apart. 
In  another  part  is  what  is  called  the  Yew  Temple, 
the  branches  of  the  trees  being  made  to  take  the 
required  shape.  Bono  quasi  Jios  egreditnr  et 
conteritur  is  cut  in  Box  around  this  dismal 
shrine  of  Yew.  A  dense  wall  of  Laurel,  25  feet 
through  in  the  thichest  part,  conducts  np  to  it. 

A  small  burn  which  formerly  trickled  unpre- 
tentiously through  the  policies  has  been  taken  in 
hand  by  the  landscape  gardener  and  made  ex- 
tremely pretty.  Rocks  and  boulders  have  been 
placed  by  its  side  ;  now  the  channel  is  narrowed, 
now  it  is  allowed  to  spread  out  into  a  tiny  pond 
Finally  before  dashing  headlong  down  a  narrow 
glen,  it  is  made  to  fall  over  some  mimic  rockwork, 
issuing  from  a  Fern-spangled  grotto  by  three  out- 
lets. There  is  a  very  satisfying  pleasure  in  strolling 
through  well-kept  and  well-planted  grounds  like 
these.  The  inequalities  of  the  ground  are  used 
advantageously  to  introduce  Ivy  trailing  down  the 
banks,  and  as  much  variety  by  means  of  terraces, 
Fern-garnished  borders,  and  bowery  wildernesses 
is  addedasthe  nature  of  the  place  permits.  Finally, 
the  successful  cultivation  of  Cupressus  torulosa  is 
noteworthy.  There  are  two  very  fine  specimens 
of  it,  probably  as  good  as  any  in  Scotland.  These 
two  trees  are  especial  favourites  with  the  head 
gardener,  Mr.  Russell,  who  has  now  held  this 
charge  for  twenty-two  years.  Since  writing  about 
Cupressus  Lambertiana  I  have  heard  that  one  of 
them  is  84  feet  high.  M.  C. 

Kew  Gardens. — On  Monday  last  in  the  House  of 
Commons  Mr.  8tuart-Wortley  complained  of  the  'small 
number  of  seats  in  Kew  Gardens,  and  advocated  fui'ther 
provision  in  this  respect  in  order  to  make  the  gardens  not 
only  a  place  of  scientific  recreation,  but  of  popular  resort. 


Kitchen   Garden. 

GLOBE  ARTICHOKE  •  CULTURE. 
Many  are  inclined  to  term  Globe  Aitichokes  an 
aristocratic  vegetable,  but  why  this  should  be  the 
case  I  fail  to  understand.  Why  they  should  be 
found  almost  exclusively  in  the  gardens  of  the 
wealthier  classes  is  to  me  an  enigma.  True,  the 
taste  for  them  has  to  be  acquired,  but  when  once 
this  has  been  brought  about,  Globe  Artichokes  are 
found  to  be  very  agreeable.  The  heads,  however, 
to  be  good  must  be  large,  succulent,  and  well 
cooked,  and  it  may  be  many  are  prejudiced  against 
them,  owing  to  one  or  more  of  these  conditions 
being  wanting  at  the  first  attempt.  If  the  plants 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  one  position  for  many 
years,  the  results  are  sure  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
They  are  perhaps  the  rankest  growing  vegetable 
we  have,  and  naturally  quickly  exhaust  the  ground, 
in  reality  requiring  to  be  replanted  at  least  every 
three  years.  In  our  case  about  one-third  of  the 
plantation  is  renewed  each  year,  that  is,  we  plant 
a  breadth  and  destroy  a  breadth  each  season.  At 
one  time  we  planted  twice  a  year,  or  early  in 
April  and  about  the  middle  of  September,  but 
now  the  whole  is  planted  in  April,  and  on  our 
heavy  soil  we  experience  no  difficulty  in  main- 
taining a  continuous  supply  till  frosts  intervene. 

The  best  variety  both  for  the  table  and 
exhibition  purposes  is  the  Green  Globe,  the  heads 
of  this  being  much  finer  and  more  succulent  than 
are  those  of  the  Purple  Globe.  They  cannot  well 
be  grown  or  shown  too  large,  provided  they  are 
not  opening  from  age,  and  it  is  the  rows  of 
vigorous,  uncrowded  plants  that  are  best  calcu- 
lated to  produce  heads  in  fine  condition.  We 
prepare  for  them  much  as  we  do  for  Rhubarb,  the 
ground  being  either  heavily  manured  and  trenched, 
or  large  holes  are  dug  and  a  moderately-sized 
barrow-load  of  half  rotten  manure  well  forked  in 
and  mixed  with  the  soil.  A  number  of  old  stools 
are  then  lifted  and  split  up  into  pieces  of  about 
three  strong  crowns,  with  roots  attached.  These 
are  then  planted  firmly,  and  about  4  feet  apart 
each  way.  This  distance  may  appear  excessive, 
but  under  our  treatment  it  is  not  too  much,  as 
during  the  second  summer  but  little  of  the  ground 
is  to  be  seen.  Three  feet  apart  each  way  is 
enough  where  the  soil  is  light  and  manure  per- 
haps not  over  abundant.  They  are  mulched  with 
strawy  manure,  and  it  we  wanted  them  extra  fine, 
occasional  soakings  of  liquid  manure  would  be 
given  during  the  growing  season.  These  young 
plants  furnish  us  with  a  good  autumn  supply,  the 
earliest  and  most  abundant  crops  being  yielded 
by  the 

Old  plants,  or  those  that  have  been  planted 
for  one  or  more  years.  In  order  to  protect  these 
from  severe  frosts  they  are  banked  up  either  with 
strawy  manure  or  ashes,  but  not  so  as  to  injure 
the  principal  crowns.  In  the  spring  this  mulching 
is  levelled  over  the  ground,  and  in  addition  a 
fairly  liberal  dressing  of  short  manure  is  lightly 
forked  into  the  surface,  while  early  in  the  summer 
another  mulching  of  strawy  manure  is  given.  It 
we  could  afford  it,  the  old  plants  should  also  be 
treated  to  liberal  supplies  of  liquid  manure,  and 
they  would  well  repay  for  it.  Old  plants  are  not 
allowed  to  develop  as  many  suckers  as  they  will ; 
on  the  contrary,  these  are  thinned  out  severely, 
and  to  the  evident  advantage  of  those  reserved. 
Old  flower-stems  are  removed  directly  they  have 
ceased  bearing.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
starvation  system  finds  no  favour  here,  and  it  is 
still  more  to  be  avoided  where  the  soil  is  light  and 
poor.     They  should  be  grown  well,  or  not  at  all. 

Seedlino  plants, — In  spite  of  protective 
mea,sures,  we  are  liable  to  lose  many  plants  during 
an  extra  severe  winter,  and  it  was  an  occurrence 
of  this  description  that  induced  me  to  raise  a 
stock  of  plants  from  seed.  The  seed  was  sown 
in  March  in  a  pan  of  fine  soil  and  placed  on  a 
hot-bed.  It  soon  germinated,  and  when  the  seed- 
lings had  developed  rough  leaves  they  were  potted 
off  singly  into  4  inch  pots,  kept  in  heat  till  esta- 
blished, when  they  were  gradually  hardened  off 
and  planted  out  before  they  received  a  severe 
check  from  being  root-bound.     The  ground  being! 


well  prepared  for  them,  they  grew  to  an  immense 
size  and  yielded  fine  crops  the  same  season 
Unfortunately,  each  time  I  tried  the  experiment 
we  were  favoured  with  nearly  as  many  distinct 
varieties  as  there  were  plants,  and  not  one-quarter 
of  them  were  of  any  use.  Some  were  very  large 
and  had  sharp  spines,  others  of  a  medium  size,  and 
very  prolific,  and  others  resembled  Cardoons,  the 
stems  being  very  branching,  and  producingimmense 
quantities  of  small,  useless  heads.  The  Purple 
Globe  varieties  were  of  the  least  service. 

W.  I.  M. 


MANURE  FROM  SAWDUST. 
From  time  to  time  this  subject  has  been  discussed 
in  The  Garden,  but  generally  with  the  result 
that  the  use  of  sawdust  has  been  condemned. 
That  this  product  in  its  crude  state  is  worse  than 
useless  as  a  fertiliser  is  patent  to  everyone  who 
has  given  it  a  moment's  thought ;  but  that  it  can- 
not be  usefully  employed  when  it  has  undergone 
a  proper  course  of  treatment  is  quite  another 
thing.  To  make  it  useful  some  radical  change 
in  its  composition  must  be  brought  about.  How 
is  this  to  be  effected  ?  The  reply  is,  by  the  action 
of  heat,  air,  and  moisture.  Sawdust  when  properly 
treated  can  be  made  a  suitable  compound  for  ren- 
dering a  stiff  soil  fertile.  Vegetable  mould,  &c., 
contains  more  carbon  than  wood.  To  obtain  this 
from  sawdust  a  slow  burning  or  decay  must  take 
place.  The  heat  necessary  to  produce  this  chemi- 
cal action  will  be  at  least  from  80'  to  90°  with  a 
small  supply  of  air  — a  kind  of  smouldering  pro- 
cess. The  first  element  of  the  sawdust  to  unite 
with  oxygen  is  hydrogen,  and  quickly  carbon 
shows  itself  by  the  dark  or  charcoal  colour,  as  is 
the  case  when  decay  of  wood  takes  place  in  the  soil. 
Too  much  heat  must  be  avoided,  or  the  carbon  will 
also  take  oxygen,  and  all  will  pass  to  the  air  as  car- 
bonic acid  and  water  and  nothing  but  mineral  matt  er 
will  be  left.  In  all  manure  heaps  this  heat  must  be 
controlled,  or  the  whole  mass  will  be  deprived  of 
its  most  valuable  properties.  Vegetable  matters 
in  a  green  state  possess  a  self-destructive  power 
within  themselves,  having  gluten  and  chlorophjl 
in  a  moist  state.  These  compounds  are  very  sensi- 
tive, and  may  be  compared  to  the  flesh  and  fat 
in  the  animal  kingdom.  With  this  explanation, 
let  us  suggest  a  plan  for  utilising  sawdust,  or 
any  carbonaceous  matter,  and  reducing  it  to 
humus.  First,  prepare  a  bed  of  the  sawdust ; 
upon  this  place  a  thin  layer  of  green  matter — 
weeds  of  any  kind  will  answer  the  purpose ; 
then  sprinkle  a  small  quantity  of  fine  clay  or  road 
dust ;  follow  this  by  another  bed  of  sawdust,  and 
so  on  alternately  until  the  heap  reaches  some  feet 
in  height.  Soon  the  liberated  nitrogen  will  unite 
with  the  hydrogen,  and  seek  its  old  home  in  the  air 
in  the  form  of  ammonia,  which  when  freed  will  be 
trapped  by  the  clay.  There-solution  of  this  vege- 
table matter  sets  free  the  locked-up  sunshine  it 
contained, and  the  heat  induces  the  hydrogen  of  the 
wood  to  seize  the  oxygen,  and  pass  to  its  old  condi- 
tion (water),  and  the  desired  combination  of  humus 
or  vegetable  mould  is  produced.  This  U  the 
great  restorer  of  life  to  worn-out  sand  and  clay. 
When  applied  from  a  heap  of  sawdust,  cr  the 
turning  under  of  a  growth  of  vegetable  matter, 
the  result  is  the  same.  Life  and  motion  com- 
mence, the  roots  soon  find  and  transform 
water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia  into  living 
organic  matter,  and  life  again  comes  out  of  the 
inorganic  kingdom.  D. 


The  Orange-milk  Toadstool  (Lactarius 
deliciosus), — I  fear  it  would  be  difficult  to  culti- 
vate this  Agaric  artificially,  as  suggested  by  your 
correspondent,  "C,  R.  S.  D."  With  us,  near 
Harrogate,  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  it 
growing  under  Scotch  Firs ;  but  as  it  feeds  in  a 
bed  of  fallen  needle  leaves,  and  the  rhizome  has 
but  slender  foothold  therein,  there  would  possibly 
be  some  difficulty  in  exactly  apportioning  the 
nutriment  to  its  requirements,  not  to  mention 
other  conditions  perhaps  no  less  necessary  to  its 
healthy  development.  I  have  often  gathered  it 
and  often   eaten  it.      The  orange-red   milk— it 
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bleeds  freely— is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  iden- 
tity, as  in  other  species,  when  cut,  the  milk  is 
white.  It  must  be  eaten  young,  as  it  very  soon 
becomes  a  prey  to  the  larvje  of  inEcct  life  :  but  if 
the  flesh  is  young  and  tender  it  answers  well  to 
its  name  deliciosus.  When  old,  the  beautiful 
faflron-red  changes  to  a  lurid  green.  8ach  speci- 
mens must,  of  course,  be  rejected  for  the  table. 
I  met  with  it  some  years  ago  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  Fir  forests  of  Tyrol,  where  it  is  very  abundant. 
It  is  sold  regularly  in  the  markets  of  Vienna  and 
Prague  under  the  name  of  Champignon  des  Polo- 
nais,  because  the  Polish  refugees  were  the  first 
who  introduced  it  to  notice. — Peter  Ixciibald, 
I'.L.S.,  FuhHth  Grange,  near  Harrogate. 


NOTES  OX  CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Should  we  dig  ?— One  of  the  most  hetero- 
doxical  ideas  that  have  found  expression  lately  is 
that  relating  to  the  overdigging  of  our  gardens 
The  subject  was  first  mooted  in  The  Garden, 
and  has  ramified  into  other  papers  since.  For  my 
own  part  I  am  much  averse  to  doing  unnecessary 
work  in  a  garden,  and  am  of  opinion  that  much  un- 
necessary work  is  done  that  serves  no  other  object 
than  incurring  expense.  I  have  at  times  condemned 
the  practice  of  too  much  trenching  and  the  bury- 
ing of  manure,  but  I  wish  to  guard  against  the 
impression  that  anything  I  have  said  condemned 
digging  altogether.  I  still  believe  in  ploughing 
and  sowing,  although  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
in  all  cases  to  dig  for  every  crop  any  more  than  I 
believe  it  to  be  necessary  to  wash  a  flower-pot 
every  time  it  is  used,  although  the  proposition  to 
use  pots  that  were  only  wiped  some  time  ago  mnch 
exercised  what  one  might  call  the  "orthodox' 
section  of  gardeners.  Some  few  years  ago  when 
going  over  the  kitchen  garden  at  Chatsworth  with 
3Ir.  Speed,  he  showed  me  a  fairly  good  border  of 
Savoys  that  he  assured  me  had  been  planted  in 
hard  undng  ground  by  a  crowbar,  but  he  would 
not,  however,  promise  to  go  on  with  the  crowbar 
system  on  the  same  place  another  season.  I 
allude  to  this  because  the  subject  has  been  exer- 
cising your  contemporaries  of  late,  and  I  see  our 
friend  Mr.  Gilbert  lending  the  weight  of  his  testi- 
mony to  the  crowbar,  and  stating  that  "  trenching 
for  spring  Broccoli  is  a  most  dangerous  system 
that  he  has  not  practised  for  twenty  years,  always 
preferring  late  planting  in  firm  land  on  the  crow- 
bar system."  Now,  this  crowbar  system  liardly 
deserves  the  title,  for  I  rather  suspect  it  has  not 
been  reduced  to  a  "  system  "  yet,  and  that  the 
merits  of  the  plan  need  proving.  One  thing  is 
certain,  planting  crops  on  undug  land  so  hard 
that  it  has  to  be  perforated  by  an  iron  crow- 
bar is  opposed  both  to  the  scientific  and  prac- 
tical teachings  of  all  sound  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  either  gardening  or  farming,  and 
I  fancy  if  the  crowbar  practitioners  were  put 
to  it  they  would  have  a  task  to  hold  their  own. 
Unless  all  the  teachings,  practice,  and  ex- 
periments are  false,  we  know  that  digging  and 
trenching,  or  ploughingand  subsoiling  are  attended 
with  the  most  beneficial  results  to  almost  all 
crops  ;  hence  it  follows  that  the  opposite  practice 
must  be  wrong,  and  it  will  require  Mr.  Gilbert  and 
others  to  go  on  for  another  twenty  years  with  ram- 
rod system  before  they  convince  gardeners  to  the 
contrary — good  crops,  notwithstanding  which  I 
have  no  doubt  grow  in  spite  of  the  system  prac- 
tised, and  not  because  of  it.  According  to  the  best 
authorities  and  experiments  carefully  carried  out, 
as  recorded  in  "  Agricultural  Chemistry  "  and  else- 
where, trenching  or  subsoiling,  ;  e.,  deepening  and 
loosening  the  tilth,  made  a  difiference  of  tons  to 
the  acre  in  the  case  of  Turnips,  grain,  and  Potatoes, 
&c.  "  The  benefits  of  diggings,  ploughings,  hoeings, 
and  working  the  land  are  that  its  parts  are  more 
minutely  divided,  the  air  gets  access  to  every 
particle,  it  is  rendered  lighter,  more  open,  and 
more  permeable  to  the  roots.  The  vegetable 
matter  it  contains  decomposes  more  rapidly  by  a 
constant  turning  of  the  soil,  so  that  wherever  the 
fibres  of  the  roots  penetrate  they  find  organic  food 
provided  for  them.  The  production  of  ammonia 
and  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  absorption  of  these 


and  of  watery  vapour  from  the  air  take  place  to  a 
greater  extent  the  finer  the  soil  is  pulverised,  and 
the  more  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  All  soils  contain  likewise  an  admix- 
ture of  fragments  of  those  minerals,  which  by 
their  decay  yield  new  supplies  of  inorganic  food 
to  the  growing  plant."  Snch  are  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  turning  the  soil  over  frequently,  and  it 
remains  for  the  advocates  of  planting  firm  land 
with  the  crowbar  to  state  the  advantages  of  their 
practice  as  clearly  and  convincingly. 

Staking  plants. — One  of  the  most  pleasing 
features  of  some  gardens  of  late  years  has  been 
what  may  be  called  the  abolition  of  stakes  in  the 
culture  of  greenhouse  and  stove  plants.  I  can 
recall  visions  of  conservatories  not  so  many  years 
back  in  which  all  the  Azaleas  were  in  the  shape 
of  sugar-loaves,  the  winter  Mignonette  in  the 
shape  of  umbrellas,  the  Heaths  in  the  shape  of 
cannon-balls,  climbers  the  same,  and  everything 
else  cut  out  on  similarly  stiff  lines,  but  now  you 
may  see  masses  of  Deutzias  Azileas,  Fuchsias, 
and  many  other  subjects  mi.ted  with  bulbs  and 
other  plants  in  greenhouses  where  not  a  stake  is 
used  except  as  a  necessary  means  of  support  here 
and  there.  The  labour  and  anxiety  this  saves  the 
gardener  is  great,  and  nothing  is  lost  in  the 
matter  of  taste  and  arrangement.  One  evil  eflfect 
of  exhibiting  specimen  plants  was  undoubtedly 
the  idea  created  that  every  plant  must  be  trained 
in  some  artificial  shape  or  other  to  please  the  eye. 
Training  may  be  a  necessity  of  exhibiting,  but  it 
is  certainly  not  necessary  in  private  gardens;  in 
some  form  we  have  been  accu-tomed  to  see  it,  but 
the  sooner  the  rising  generation  of  gardeners  get 
quit  of  the  idea  the  better  it  will  be  for  them  and 
for  gardening. 

How  often  should  we  pot?— It  is  a  very 

common  practice  with  gardeners  to  pot  the 
greater  portion  of  their  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  every  season,  th?  reason  given  being  that 
in  one  year  the  plants  get  pot-bound,  filling  the 
pots  with  roots  that  need  more  room.  Some  sub- 
jects that  do  not  root  vigorously  are  potted 
perhaps  once  in  two  years,  but  the  greater  number 
are  potted  every  season  of  such  things  as  Crotons, 
Palms,  Dracajnas,  Ferns,  and  man}'  other  species 
of  table  and  flowering  plants,  involving  a  very 
large  amount  of  work  at  the  busiest  season  of  the 
year.  In  going  through  a  garden  not  long  since 
where  many  of  the  plants  had  not  been  potted 
for  several  years  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
proportions  of  the  plants  compared  with  those  of 
the  pots,  and  particularly  by  the  healthy  appear- 
ance of  the  Crotons,  Dracajnas,  and  Ferns,  which 
had  not  been  shifted  for  two  or  three  and  in  some 
cases  for  four  years,  the  pots  being  thoroughly 
crammed  with  rcots.  The  want  of  time  was  the 
reason  ple.ded,  but  the  plants  had  not  been  neg- 
lected otherwise,  and  although  the  annual  growths 
and  leaves  were,  perhaps,  not  as  luxuriant  as 
those  of  plants  receiving  rich  soil  annually,  the 
foliage  was  good,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Crotons 
and  Uracienas  of  unusually  good  colour.  Some 
older  plants  of  these  had  not  been  potted  for  half 
a  dozen  years  or  longer,  and  yet  retained  their 
older  leaves  in  perfection  and  looked  fit  to  go  on  to 
an  exhibition  table.  The  subject  is  interesting  to 
gardeners  who  keep  large  collections  of  decorative 
plants  in  small  pots.  The  dtsire  is  usually  to 
preserve  those  of  moderate  size  as  long  as  possible 
and  keep  them  in  the  same  sized  pots.  Hence, 
when  they  are  potted  annually  the  roots  have  to 
be  cui  tailed  and  a  severe  check  is  experienced, 
which  is  shown  in  the  poor  growth  for  a  time.  No 
sooner  is  the  plant  fairly  established  than  it  is 
shifted  again,  roots  mutilated  or  removed,  just 
when  it  is  about  to  make  a  real  start.  It  would 
appear  from  all  the  evidence  on  this  head  that 
it  is  not  a  wise  plan  to  move  pot  plants,  any  more 
than  trees,  more  than  can  be  helped  where  perfect 
growth  is  desired.  None  of  us  would  think  of 
shifting  fruit  trees  or  plants  growing  in  the  open 
ground  every  year  or  even  every  two  or  three 
years,  and  why  pot  plants  until  they  have  ex- 
hausted their  store  ?  Plants  cannot  be  repotted 
without  suffering  injury  more  or  less  at  their 
roots,  which  they  take  time  to  get  over,  and  hence 


it  follows  that  the  less  they  are  disturbed  the 
better.  This  question  I  know  raises  the  question 
of  size  of  shift  a  plant  ought  to  have,  but  I  do  not 
propose  giving  larger  shifts  in  consequence  of 
potting  less  frequently.  What  with  the  usually 
good  compost  used  for  potting  purposes  and  the 
ease  with  which  liquid  manure  can  be  applied,  pot 
plants  may  be  said  to  be  very  favourably  placed. 
I  have  seen  Figs  do  well  in  pots  with  annual  top- 
dressings  and  liquid  manure  for  seven  or  eight 
years  in  succession,  p.nd  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  see  orchard  house  trees  doing  well  under 
similar  circumstances;  while  as  for  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  and  such  like,  they  are  frequently  found 
in  tubs  and  pots  from  which  they  have  not  been 
distu.bed  for  a  dozen  years. 

Peach  crops— One  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  our  fruit  trees  do  not  set  an  abundant  crop 
annually  it  is  not  the  fault  of  Nature ;  she  pro- 
vides ample  means  to  insure  a  crop  so  far  as  she 
isconcernid.  I  have  cslimated  the  proportion  of 
fruit  set  on  certain  early  Peach  trees  here  for 
seven  or  eight  years  back,  and  find  that  the  quan- 
tity exceeds  the  demand  by  about  twenty  to  one. 
For  example,  after  the  first  thinning  freely  done, 
I  have  estimated  to-day  that  from  end  to  end  of 
cur  early  Peach  house  there  are  at  least  twelve 
fruits  to  the  foot,  or  about  10.000  fruits  on  the 
two  t.ees.  It  would  appear,  tlieref ore,  that  suc- 
resif ul  cropping  consists  in  sett'ng  a  mere  frac- 
t'on  of  the  flowers  that  Nature  provides. 

J.  S.  W. 


Orchids. 


THE  OPGHID  CONFERENCE. 
We  have  just  received  a  programme  of  the  pro- 
posed Orchid,"conference  and  exhibition  which  is 
to  be  held  at  "South  Kensington  on  Tuesday,  the 
12th,  and  Wednesday,  the  13th  May,  18S5.  The 
exhibition  will  be  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. : 
Class  1  will  consist  of  Orchids  in  flower  (with  a 
view  to  economy  ef  space,  exhititorsare  requested 
to  show  duplicates  as  little  -is  possible).  Class  2, 
of  species  and  varieties  of  the  genera  Cattleya, 
Lajlia,  OJontoglossum,  Masdevaliia,  and  Cypii- 
pedium.  Class  3,  of  species  and  varieties  of  the 
genera  Oncidium,  Epidendrum,  Dendrobium, 
Vanda,  Saccolabinm,  Aerides,  and  Stanhopea. 
Class  i.  of  single  plants  of  any  Orchid.  Class  5, 
of  hybrid  Orchids  (it  is  hoped  that  the  parents 
will  be  shown  if  possible  with  the  hybrid).  Class  C, 
of  Orchids  in  fruit.  Class  7,  of  Orchids  indigenous 
to  Great  Britain,  hardy  Orchids  from  other  coun- 
tries, and  cut  flowers  of  Orchids.  Class  S,  of  mate- 
rials, such' as  Sphagnum  and  other  Mosses,  peat 
and  other  soils,  baskets,  rafts,  pots,  pans,  labels, 
&o.,  used  in  the  cultivation  of  Orchids.  In  order 
to  ensure  uniformity  and  accuracy,  it  is  requested 
that  the  plants  exhibited  bear  the  labels  which 
have  been  specially  prepared  for  this  conference, 
and  with  which  the  exhibitors  will  be  provided. 
Exhibitors  are  requested  to  apply  for  these  at  the 
society's  office  on  or  before  May  1,  giving  the  exact 
name  of  the  plants  which  they  intend  to  exhibit. 
TheOrchidconferencewill  be  held  Wednesday,  May 
13,  at  10.30  a.m.  It  will  be  opened  by  the  president, 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  who  will  make  a  few  intro- 
ductory remarks,  after  which  a  communication 
will  be  read  from  Professor  Reichenbach  ;  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  hybridisation  of  Orchids,  with  an 
opening  paper  by  Mr.  Harry  Veitcb,  wUl  follow ; 
then  a  discussion  on  the  cultivation  of  Orchids, 
with  an  opening  paper  by  Mr.  J.  O'Brien;  and 
lastly,  a  discussion  on  the  nomenclature  of  Orchids. 
Two  Veitcb  memorial  medals  will  be  awarded  at 
the  conference  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee.  The  Orchid  conference  committee 
consists  of  the  following,  viz. :  Colonel  Beddome  ; 
Hon.  and  P.ev.  J.  T.  Boscawen ;  J.  C.  Bowring; 
W.  E.  Brj-mer,  M.P. ;  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamber- 
lain, M.P. ;  John  Day ;  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer, 
F.R.S. ;  Sir  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild,  Bart.,  M.P. ; 
Professor  Michael  Foster,  F.R.S. ;  Holbrook  Gas- 
kell ;  Geo.  Hardy ;  E.  Harvey ;  J.  S.  Hirst ;  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P. :  Wm.  Lee  (of  Down- 
side, Leatherhead)  ;  Major  F.  Mason ;  Rev.  J.  B. 
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Norman ;   Alex.   Tdterfon,  M.D. ;  Fred.  A.  Phil- 
brick,  Q,C. ;  Baron  Schroder;  W.  Thomson. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  SHUTTLEWORTH.E. 
This  is  the  name  given  to  a  marvellous  variety 
which  has  just  flowered  in  Messrs.  Shuttle  worth  & 
Carder's  nursery,  at  Park  Road,  Clapham.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  0.  Pesca- 
torei  and  0.  triumphans,  inasmuch  as  it  has  made 
its  appearance  among  an  importation  of  these  two 
species  from  the  same  region.  It  is,  indeed,  a  re- 
markable variety,  far  removed  from  the  crowds  of 
so-called  natural  hybrid  Odontoglossums  which 
have  as  yet  flowered.  There  is  little  doubt  about 
its  being  a  hybrid,  as  the  flowers  bear  in  a  remark- 
able degree  the  intermediate  characters  of  Pesca- 
torei  and  triumphans.  They  are  3.}  inches  across 
and  almost  as  much  in  depth,  and  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  broad  enough  to  make  a  well-fiUed-out 
bloom.  The  colour  of  the  sepals  is  pale  yellow, 
heavily  spotted  with  chocolate,  and  the  whole  sur- 
face flushed  with  a  bronzy  tint.  The  lateral  petals 
are  white,  broadly  edged  with  canary-yellow,  and 
marked  with  large  blotches  of  crimson-chocolate 
on  the  upper  parts  and  smaller  dots  below,  while 
the  edges  are  beautifully  crimpled.  The  lip  is  in 
form  like  Pescatorei,  being  broad  at  the  base,  not 
narrow,  as  in  triumphans.  It  is  white  with  yellow 
iu  the  centre,  and  is  deeply  blotched  with  cinna- 
mon-red. The  column  is  an  inch  long,  and,  like 
triumphans,  is  white  and  projects  in  the  same 
manner.  Sucli  a  variety  does  not  occur  among 
100,000  imported  plants,  and  may  never  turn  up 
again ;  its  value  apart  from  its  beauty  is  therefore 
increased.  Among  other  remarkable  Odontoglos- 
sums in  flower  in  this  nursery  is  the  0.  crispum 
Shuttleworthi,  which  was  so  much  talked  about 
last  season  when  certificated.  It  is  also  a  very 
handsome  flower,  at  once  distinguished  from  the 
other  forms  of  0.  crispum  in  having  the  sepals  of 
the  flowers  almost  entirely  covered  with  cinna- 
mon-red blotches  on  a  white  ground.  As  it  has 
only  just  opened  its  flowers,  it  will  be  in  perfec- 
tion for  some  time.  Out  of  the  numbers  of  0. 
crispum  varieties  now  iu  bloom  here,  none  pleased 
ns  so  much  Ks  a  very  delicate  pink-tinted  form, 
not  the  ordinary  roseum,  with  purplish  hued 
blooms,  but  lighter  and  to  us  far  more  pleasing — a 
plant  with  three  fine  spikes  we  thought  most 
charming. 

Dendrobium  nobilisslmum.  —  The  his- 
tory of  this  Dendrobe  is  as  follows  ;  It  first  appeared 
as  a  sport  from  D.  nobile  seven  years  ago,  and  one  or 
more  of  the  plants  from  this  sport  have  flowered 
each  succeeding  year  always  true.  Uatil  three 
years  since,  it  was  only  seen  by  local  hort'cul- 
turists,  and  not  by  Orchid  growers,  of  whom 
until  quite  recently  we  have  had  few  in  our 
neighbourhood.  In  1882-3  and  '85  it  was  shown 
to  a  number  of  London  nurserymen,  all  of  whom 
were  much  pleased  with  it.  In  1883  I  sent  a 
flower  to  Prof.  Reiohenbach,  and  in  acknowledging 
its  receipt  he  remarked  that  the  "  petals  were  marked 
same  as  the  lip  and  throat ;"  at  the  same  time  he 
expressed  a  doubt  as  to  its  permanency.  In  re- 
ference to  this,  however,  I  should  remark  that  I 
did  not  tell  him  the  history  of  the  variety.  To 
those  who  know  the  facts  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  permanency  of  this  fine  Dendrobe. 
— Norman  C.  Cookson,  Oahrcood,  Wi/Iam-on- 
'fijnc. 

Dendrobium  nobUe.— I  have  a  plant  of  this  Orcliid 
measuring  over  3  feet  throligli  and  carrying  upwards  of 
t)UO  blossoms  on  it.  It  has  made  growth  30  inches  long,  and 
I  think  it  a  ranch  finer  variety  than  others  which  I  have 
in  flower  at  the  present  time.— W.  BALCHIN,  Hassocks, 
Suss'x. 

*^,f*  The  two  stems  sent  are  completely  wreathed  with 
flowers  of  a  first-rate  variety  of  tliis  popular  Orchid.  They 
are  lai'ge  and  rich  in  colour. — Ed. 

PhalSBnop8l3  Schlllerlana.— I  have  again  this  year 
seen  the  Phalrenopsis  Schilleriana  belonging  to  Mr.  Per- 
kins, of  Kirkley  Hill,  Korthuniberland.  The  oldest  plant 
has  one  crown  with  eight  leaves,  each  about  16  inches  long, 
and  two  spikes  carrying  over  250  flowers  which  are  of  gootl 
colour,  fair  size,  and  more  than  usually  sweet-scented.  The 
other  four  plants  all  originated  from  the  old  flower-spikes 
of  the  original  plant,  and  the  strongest  of  them  is  now 
carrying  over  140  good  flowers.— HOKMAN  C.  CooKSON, 
OaUwood,  W'jlam-on-Tyne. 


Lsella  elegana  var. — A  flower  and  a  photo- 
graph of  a  specimen  of  a  most  remarkable  variety 
of  Lajlia  elegans  have  been  sent  to  ns  by  Messrs. 
Thomson,  Clovenfords.  The  variety  most  nearly 
approaches  that  named  prasiata,  though  we  believe 
it  to  be  far  finer  than  that  or  any  other  similar 
variety  of  this  La^lia  in  cultivation.  The  flower  is 
very  large,  the  sepals  are  flushed  with  vinous 
purple,  while  the  broad  lip  is  of  the  most  intense 
magenta-crimson  imaginable.  The  photograph 
shows  a  wonderfully  fine  plant  of  this  superb 
variety.  The  plant  measures  over  a  yard  through 
and  carries  between  fifty  and  sixty  flowers — quite 
an  Orchid  show  in  itself. 

Orchida^at'Bocheater,  New  York.— 
Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  fine 
collection  of  Orchids  in  the  greenhouse  recently 
erected  here  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Kimball.  First,  there  is 
a  plant  of  Dendrochilum  glumaceom  with  fifty- 
four  spikes  of  flowers  fully  expanded.  This  plant 
is  between  2  feet  and  3  feet  across,  and  makes  a 
unique  show.  Are  there  many  such  plants  of  this 
Dendrochilum  in  England  ?  It  is  in  perfect  health 
and  very  symmetrical  in  shape.  Dendrobium 
speciosum  Hilli,  4  feet  across,  with  nine  spikes  of 
flowers,  makes  a  fine  show.  There  are  also  other 
good  plants  in  the  way  of  the  best  varieties 
of  Cypripediums.  Dendrobiums,  especially  D. 
Wardianum,  here  in  good]  variety,  [andj  Phala;- 
nopsids,  Angriecums  (A.  eburneum  superbum  and 
A.  citratum)  are  nicely  in  flower.  Taken  alto- 
gether, this  is  a  choice  collection  of  Orchids,  and 
in  a  thort  time  will  be  one  of  the  best  in  America. 
—Geo.  Savage. 

Oattleya  citrina. — This  superb  Orchid  is 
now  in  its  greatest  beauty,  and  nowhere  that  we 
know  about  London  can  it  be  seen  grown  to 
greater  perfection  than  in  Mr.  Bonny's  collection  in 
Downs  Park  Road,  Hackney.  Here  one  may  see 
huge  masses  of  it  growing  in  various  positions  in 
baskets  and  blocks  on  vertical  rafts,  as  well  as 
horizontal,  and  in  one  case  a  large  mass  is  growing 
on  the  bottom  of  a  horizontal  raft.  The  peculiar 
tendency  of  this  Cattleya  to  grow  downwards  is 
well  shown  .when  the  plant  is  fixed  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  a  horizontal  raft,  as  every  new  growth 
as  well  as  the  flowers  endeavour  to  lean  over  the 
edges  of  the  raft.  In  many  cases  Mr.  Bonny  does 
not  put  a  particle  of  soil  around  the  roots  of  these 
masses,  but  theyseem  to  thrive  perfectly  without  it, 
as  the  roots  which  firmly  clasp  the  rafts  indicate. 
One  of  the  largest  masses  has  borne  no  fewer  than 
fourteen  flowers,  which  were  nearly  all  open  at 
one  time,  and  others  bore  four,  five,  and  six 
flowers.  As  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  cool  house  Orchids,  rich  in  colour,  exquisite  in 
form,  and  delightfully  scented,  its  culture  should 
be  attempted  by  all  who  possess  a  greenhouse, 
seeing  that  it  may  now  be  bought  cheaply. 


FASHIONABLE  FLOWERS. 
"Veronica  "in  one  breath  protests  (p.  185) 
against  any  one  class  of  flowers  "  becoming  fashion- 
able, just  as  if  all  flowers  were  not  always  beau- 
tiful in  their  own  way,'  and  in  the  next  breath 
proceeds  to  pour  out  the  vials  of  her  wrath  upon 
those  who  like  Orchids,  forgetting  her  own  dictum 
that  all  flowers  are  always  beautiful.  The  admirers 
of  Orchids  are  attacked  and  derided  as  "  daughters 
of  millionaires,'  and  as  oaring  for  them  only  be- 
cause "  they  cost  much  and  are  rare,"  and  it  is 
implied  that  people  who  like  them  cannot  be 
"  of  refined  taste,"  or  "  the  highest  and  best  cul- 
tured people."  And  the  unfortunate  flower  itself 
is  blamed  because  "  no  Chaucer,  no  Herrick,  has 
sung  of  the  Orchid  as  they  have  sung  of  Daisies." 
Now,  I  should  with  all  beautiful  flowers, 
whether  rare  or  common,  to  be  loved,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  to  put  any  class  under 
a  ban  is  a  proof  of  want  of  true  love  of  flowers. 
Why  can  one  not  love  Daisies  and  Daffodils  as 
well  as  Orchids  ?  And  is  it  charitable  to  speak  of 
the  latter  as  the  "flaunting  decorations  of  those 
who  have  no  higher  appreciation  of  them  than 
that  they  are  costly,  and  to  some  extent  the  en- 
sign of  wealth  rather  than  of  beauty  l  "  If  all 
flowers  are  always  beautiful,  as  "Veronica  "  eays, 


why  are  the  admirers  of  one  sort  to  be  called  such 
bad  names  ?  Now,  I  cannot  recollect  the  time, 
since  childhood,  when  I  did  not  love  all  flowers, 
and  my  love  is  wide  enough  to  cover  both  common 
and  rare  sorts.  I  love  wild  flowers  in  the  wood, 
on  the  mountain,  and  in  the  meadow,  and 
hardy  cultivated  flowers  in  the  garden,  but  I  am 
glad  that  this  love  does  not  disqualify  me 
from  loving  also  tender  flowers  in  the  stove  and 
greenhouse,  even  though  they  be  of  the  despised 
order  of  Orchids.  In  the  winter,  when  our  gardens 
outtide  are  asleep,  waiting  for  the  breath  of 
spring  to  wake  them  into  life  and  beauty,  we 
may  yet  rejoice  in  the  numerous  beautiful  flowers, 
then  in  their  full  glory,  under  glass,  and  I  have 
never  yet  been  conscious  of  any  diminution  of  the 
"  refinement "  claimed  as  the  peculiar  property  of 
the  exclusive  lovers  of  hardy  flowers.  Some  people 
love  dogs  and  hate  cats,  and  some  love  cats  and 
hate  dogs.  Are  either  of  these  truer  lovers  of 
animals  than  those  who  like  both  ?  Would  not 
those  who  may  think  with  "  Veronica  "  show  them- 
selves truer  lovers  of  flowers  if  their  sympathies 
were  a  little  less  narrow,  wide  enough  in  fact  to 
include  even  Orchids  1  Rob  the  Grinder,  in 
"  Dombey  and  Son,"  laments  having  fallen  into 
dissipated  habits  through  a  love  for  pigeons  and 
other  birds.  "  I  am  sure  a  cove  might  think,"  he 
says,  "  that  singing  birds  was  innocent  company, 
but  nobody  knows  what  harm  is  in  them  little 
crceturs  and  what  they  bring  you  down  to." 
Would  it  not  be  sad  if  a  love  for  hardy  flowers 
should  lead  to  a  similar  moral  deterioration,  and 
"bring  one  down  to"  want  of  charity  for  lovers 
of  other  flowers,  and  inability  to  conceive  of  their 
being  loved  from  any  but  unworthy  feelings  ? 
Aiglmrih.  Amator  Verus. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  SPRING  SHOW. 
March  27  and  28. 
This  was  the  third  of  the  large  exhibitions  of 
spring  flowers  held  in  London  last  week ;  it  there- 
fore presented  much  the  same  features  as  those 
at  South  Kensington  and  Regent's  Park,  the  same 
kinds  of  flowers  being  shown  at  each  of  the  places. 
The  schedule  of  the  Crystal  Palace  show,  however, 
embraced  a  wider  raage  of  plants,  and  there  were 
no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  classes,  and  as  three 
prizes  were  offered  in  each  an  inducement  was 
held  out  to  exhibitors.  But  as  it  was,  a  good 
many  of  the  classes  were  quite  unrepresented, 
and  these  happened  to  be  those  which,  if  filled, 
would  have  made  the  show  different  from  either 
of  the  others  held  during  the  week.  For  instance, 
there  were  classes  for  forced  hardy  flowering 
shrubs,  for  herbaceous  and  hardy  bulbous  plants, 
for  Pelargoniums,  for  Ghent  Azaleas,  as  well  as 
for  A.  pontioa  and  A.  mollis.  The  fact  that  there 
were  none  of  these  classes  represented  indi- 
cates that  habitual  exhibitors  have  got  into 
one  beaten  track,  and  nothing  will  induce  them 
to  show  anything  but  the  common-jilace  classes 
of  plants  which  one  may  see  in  a  flower 
shop.  The  Crystal  Palace  Company  certainly  en- 
deavour to  make  their  shows  attractive,  popular, 
and  out  of  the  ordinary  run  by  offering  really 
good  prizes.  The  show  as  a  whole,  though  not 
large,  was  more  effective  than  London  spring 
shows  usually  are,  and  some  parts  of  it  were  really 
highly  commendable  as  regards  their  arrangement. 
It  was  held  under  canvas  in  an  enclosed  portion 
of  the  central  nave,  a  far  better  place  than  in  the 
full  glare  of  the  sun  ;  besides,  the  flowers  show  to 
much  better  advantage  under  the  subdued  light 
of  a  canvas  awning.  The  prettiest  feature  we 
thought  was  a  group  of  forced  Rhododendron 
bushes  from  the  P.erkhamstead  Nurseries.  There 
were  various  kinds,  chiefly  first-rate  sorts,  laden 
with  fine  trusses  and  healthy  foliage.  These  were 
arranged  in  an  informal  and  really  picturesque 
manner  on  the  ground,  not  in  a  monotonous 
group,  the  highest  at  the  back  and  smallest  in 
front,  but  so  placed  that  each  plant  showed  itself 
to  advantage  and  so  put  as  to  set  off  its  neighbour. 
A  fringe  of  elegant  Ferns  gave  a  finish  to  this 
beautiful  group,  which  was  the  admiration  of  visi- 
tors. As  the  sorts  which  Messrs.  Lane  showed 
were  all  excellent  for  forging,  we  give  the  names  of 
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a  few  of  the  most  prominent— viz  ,  Lord  Eversley, 
The  Queen,  Marchicness  of  Lansdowne,  Mrs. 
J.  Penn,  Snowflake,  Lady  Cathcart,  and  Bianchi. 
The  Roses  from  the  Cheshunt  Nurseries  occupied 
a  prominent  place,  a  sloping  bench  arranged  so 
that  all  the  plants  could  be  seen  to  advantage.  In 
this  position  they  had  a  far  finer  effect  than  when 
shown  a  day  or  two  previous  on  the  fiat  benches 
at  the  Botanic  Society's  garden.  The  sorts  were 
much  the  same  as  those  shown  earlier  in  the  week, 
a  list  of  which  we  gave  in  our  last  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  new  and  distinct  sorts,  such  as  Pride 
of  Peigate,  the  singular  sport  from  Comtesse 
d'Oxford,  and  which  has  the  crimson  petals 
blotched  and  streaked  with  white.  The  new  Hein- 
rich  Schultheis  was  well  shown,  as  was  also  the 
lovely  new  Tea  Etoile  de  Lyon,  which  will  be  one 
of  the  favourites,  no  doubt,  of  the  coming  season. 
Uncommon  names  among  these  pot  Roses  were 
likewise  Francisca  Erager,  Alphonse  Soupert,  and 
Comtesse  de  Camando,  all  good  forcing  sorts. 

The  Azaleas  from  the  Slough  Nurseries  have 
won  a  reputation  at  these  London  spring  shows,  and 
on  this  occasion  they  were  first-rate,  particularly 
having  regard  to  the  early  date.  The  two  dozen 
plants  shown  by  Mr.  Turner  were  the  perfection 
of  what  small  forced  Indian  Azaleas  should  be, 
the  plants  being  fairly  smothered  with  blooms  as 
fine  in  size,  form,  and  colour  as  it  is  possible  to 
get  them.  The  sorts  that  were  most  admired  were 
A.  Borsig,  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  whites  ;  Mrs. 
Turner,  ApoUo,  Jules  Yerne,  Ceres,  and  Madame 
Van  Houtte. 

The  competitive  classes,  though  not  numerously 
represented,  were  excellent  throughout  as  regards 
quality  ;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  such  a  gathering 
of  Cyclamens,  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Tulips,  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  &c.,  has  been  surpassed  even  at  a 
London  show.  The  Cyclamens  were  the  most 
remarkable,  all  the  best  growers  of  this  valuable 
flower  being  represented.  Among  the  market 
growers  were  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  of  Ealing,  and 
Mr.  Pi.  Clarke,  of  Twickenham,  in  competition  side 
by  side.  The  former  won  the  first  prize,  but  Mr. 
Clarke  had  the  best  of  it  as  regards  diversity  and 
brilliancy  of  colour  in  his  group.  Among  the 
amateur  Cyclamen  growers,  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Little  were  in  competition,  the  former  being  first 
on  this  occasion,  though  in  some  respects  there 
was  but  little  difference  between  the  two  col- 
lections ;  both  contained  first-rate  plants,  better 
probably  than  could  possibly  be  seen  anywhere 
except  at  Twickenham  and  Hillingdon. 

There  were  classes  for  three  dozen  Hyacinths, 
the  same  number  of  Tulips,  and  two  dozen  plants 
of  Polyanthus-Narcissi,  and  being  represented  by 
three  or  four  exhibitors,  these  alone  made  a  great 
show.  But  they  need  no  comment,  as  we  saw 
nothing  among  them  beyond  what  has  been  seen 
for  years  past.  Messrs.  Williams,  of  Finchley,  seem 
to  be  showing  the  best  groups  of  these  plants  in 
London  this  year,  as  usual,  and  certainly  they  de- 
serve credit  for  the  excellence  of  their  plants 
throughout.  The  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  shown  by 
some  four  or  five  exhibitors,  were  all  marvellously 
fine,  particularly  those  from  Mr.  Wright,  of  Lee, 
a  well-known  grower  for  Covent  Garden  Market, 
who  excels  particularly  in  Lily  of  the  A'alley  cul- 
ture. The  exhibitor  from  Newcastleon-Tyne,  who 
was  first  at  Regent's  Park,  was  second  here,  but 
probably  this  arose  from  his  plants  being  two  or 
three  days  in  London. 

Amarjilises  were  shown  well  by  Messrs.  Paul, 
of  Cheshunt,  who  are  making  strides  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  strain,  which  is  particularly 
remarkable  for  floriferousness.  Some  of  the  plants 
shown  in  the  first  prize  group  of  twelve  bore  four 
and  a  few  even  five  flowers,  which,  though  not 
large,  were  brilliant  in  colour  and  of  good  form. 
Those  named  Albion,  Venus,  Bendigo,  Pallas,  and 
President  Grevy  we  singled  out  as  the  finest. 
The  other  Amaryllids  shown  were  poor  compared 
with  these. 

There  were  a  few  Auricubs  from  Mr.  Turner, 
but  as  it  is  full  early  for  these  flowers,  a  good 
show  of  them  was  not  expected,  but  the  few 
shown  were  interesting  and  gave  variety  to  the 
exhibition.    Highly  attractive  were  the  perpetual 


Carnations  which  Mr.  Turner  sent  with  the 
Auricula?,  and  the  sorts,  such  as  Mrs.  Keen, 
Lancer,  Lady  Ashburton,  and  Egyptian,  were  the 
admiration  of  everyone,  so  fine  were  they  in  size, 
form,  and  colour.  The  big  new  Viola  Wellsiana, 
also  from  Slough,  won  many  admirers. 

Cinerarias  were  very  poor,  but  Mignonette,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  uncommonly  fine,  particularly 
that  from  a  local  exhibitor,  Mr.  Bird,  who  is 
well  known  as  a  Mignonette  grower.  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Ealing,  also  showed  Mignonette  in  the  style 
usually  sent  to  Covent  Garden  Market.  A  great 
display  of  Daffodils  was  made  by  Messrs.  Barr, 
and  many  new  forms  were  included  which  had  not 
been  previously  shown  this  season. 

There  were  a  few  groups  of  plants  arranged  for 
effect,  the  most  noteworthy  being  that  shown  by 
Messrs.  Laing,  of  Forest  Hill.  This  was  composed 
of  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  spring  flowers  and 
fine-foliaged  plants.  It  had  a  good  effect,  but  it 
would  have  looked  even  finer  had  the  arranger  of 
it  not  tried  to  emulate  the  pyramids.  The  sides 
were  painfully  smooth,  whereas  there  was  enough 
material  to  have  made  a  group  at  least  twice 
the  size  highly  effective.  The  same  crowding  was 
noticeable  in  another  arrangement  by  Mr.  James, 
of  Lower  Norwood,  who  had  a  really  fine  lot  of 
elegant  foliage  plants,  Orchids,  and  other  flowers. 


Alpine  plants  by  post.— Could  you  kindly 
give  me  any  instructions  for  packing  and  forward- 
ing to  England  live  specimens  of  alpine  plants? 
The  transmission  of  such  plants  often  turns  out 
a  failure.  I  believe  they  can  be  sent  in  small 
boxes  by  parcels  post  from  most  places  on  the 
Continent,  but  much  depends  upon  the  condition 
of  the  roots,  the  degree  of  moisture,  and  the  mode 
of  packing. — H. 

*,j*  Wash  the  roots  out  clean,  and  wrap  round 
them  a  little  thoroughly  damp,  but  not  wringing- 
wet  Moss— soaked  in  water  and  wrung  out  in  the 
hand  will  be  right.  Fold  a  bit  of  water-proof 
paper  round  the  root  end  only,  and  put  some  dry 
Moss  round  and  among  the  heads  of  the  plants ; 
if  needed  to  make  the  package  even,  put  a  little 
dry  Moss  round  the  root  end  also  over  the  water- 
proof paper.  Wrap  firmly  in  a  piece  of  strong 
paper  la  inches  square,  beginning  at  one  corner 
and  rolling  diagonally,  folding  in  the  ends  as  you 
go.  Tie  round  the  middle  of  the  parcel  only  with 
a  strong  string  twice  round  and  properly  knotted, 
and  have  the  address  on  a  tie-on  label,  so  that  the 
parcel  itself  is  not  stamped  upon.  I  have  sent 
home  scores  of  such  packages  from  France,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Italy,  some  having  been  eight  days 
on  the  road  from  stress  of  weather,  and  have 
never  lost  a  plant,  and  have  even  sent  flowers 
and  leaves  of  brittle  and  succulent  texture 
(Senecio  mikanoides)  so  packed  to  The  Garden 
from  Southern  Italy,  and  heard  afterwards  that 
they  arrived  in  good  order.  After  many  trials,  I 
do  not  think  any  way  of  packing  in  boxes  for 
plants  better  than  this  simple  way  of  Moss  and 
paper.  The  finished  parcels  are  about  0  inches  to 
7  inches  long  and  2  inches  thick ;  if  larger,  they 
might  exceed  the  limit  of  size  and  weight.  The 
cost  is  the  local  equivalent  of  a  halfpenny  for 
every  2  ounces.  The  packages  go  by  pattern  post, 
which  out  of  England  is  of  a  more  elastic  nature. 
It  is  a  great  saving  of  trouble  to  have  everything 
ready — wrapping  paper  in  15-inch  squares,  water- 
proof paper  in  8-inch  squares,  and  printed  address 
labels  marked  "  patterns.'  There  is  a  useful  black 
water-proof  paper  with  a  dull  surface  sold  in 
Italy  ;  at  home  the  best  thing  we  have  is  what  is 
sold  as  grocers'  butter  paper. — G.  J. 

531.3.— 'Valuing  cottage  gardens  —If  a 
cottage  is  given  up  in  winter  after  the  crops  have 
been  harvested,  and  no  work  has  been  done  for 
the  coming  season,  no  payment  will  be  expected  ; 
but  in  the  case  yon  mention,  where  the  garden  is 
cropped  or  partially  so,  the  fairest  way  is  to  pay 
the  out-going  tenant  for  what  he  has  actually  ex- 
pended in  the  way  of  labour  in  digging,  manur- 
ing (if  any  has  been  done),  planting,  cost  of  seeds, 
and  any  other  little  incidental  expense.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  make  a  hard  and  fast  rule  in 
valuations  of  this  kind,  as  the  conditions  vary  in 


almost  every  case,  but  where  both  parties  are  dis- 
posed to  act  fairly  there  need  not  be  any  diffi- 
culty. If  any  difference  should  arise,  there  is 
generally  some  local  authority  who  will  act  as  ar- 
bitrator free  of  charge. — D.  J.  Y. 

Stoking  stove  boilers.—"  R.  R.  S. "  appears 
to  have  been  very  unfortunate  either  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  stove  boiler  or  in  its  management,  and 
he  has  not  been  much  more  successful  in  making 
known  what  sort  of  boiler  it  is  that  he  has  got  to 
contend  with.  But  if  it  be  a  star  boiler,  one  of 
the  few  made  without  a  damper,  it  will,  if  properly 
regulated,  burn  and  keep  up  a  good  heat  for  eight 
or  nine  hours  provided  it  has  not  too  much  piping 
to  heat.  Some  time  ago  we  had  one  of  this  class 
of  boiler  fixed  to  heat  some  sheds,  and  at  first  we 
could  not  keep  the  fire  burning  for  more  than 
three  or  four  hours,  although  we  burned  nothing 
but  the  best  gas  coke.  However,  after  trying 
various  ways  of  regulating  the  draught,  we  found 
that  by  keeping  the  fire  box  and  ash  grate  doors 
shut,  and  leaving  a  chink  of  air  on  at  the  cover, 
we  could  keep  up  a  suitable  heat  without  any 
attention  for  eight  or  nine  hours. — H.  Pabkeb, 
Emt  Bank,  Sheffield. 


OBITUAKY. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death  on  the  12th 
ult..  aged  51  years,  of  Mr.  Andrew  Sinclair, 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  W.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  nur- 
serymen and  seedsmen,  Dundee.  Mr.  Sinclair 
commenced  his  business-career  with  Messrs,  Dick- 
sons  &  Co.,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  and  after- 
wards held  an  important  position  in  Messrs. 
Lawson's  establishment.  He  subsequently  joined 
Mr.  W.  P.  Laird  in  the  Dundee  business,  with 
which  he  has  been  connected  for  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

We  have  also  to  announce  the  death  on  the 
12th  ult.,  aged  53  years,  of  Mr.  William  Gibson, 
head  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Gibson  &  Reid,  seeds- 
men. Lower  Ormond  Quay,  Dublin.  Mr.  Gibson's 
connection  with  the  Dublin  seed  trade  goes  back 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  went  to  Dublin 
to  fill  a  responsible  position  in  the  well-known 
firm  of  Messrs.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Dawson  Street, 
which  he  relinquished  to  take  a  partnership  in  the 
business  just  named. 


LATE  NOTES. 


Gentiana  alplna  (p.  264).— This  does  well  in   th 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,   and   as  it  seems   to  be 
northern  plant,  it  may  be  had,  I  should  think,  of  some 
tlie  Edinburgh  nurserymen.— D.  K 

Cattleya    speciosisslma    (.J.    B.    K.)—A   superb 

variety  of  this  Cattleya,  which  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
surpassed  in  beauty  ))y  no  otlier.  Ko  doubt  that  when  the 
tiower  opened  ttiree  weeks  ago  it  was  much  brighter  in 
colour  than  at  present. 

Gardeners'  Benevolent   Institution.  —  A  few 

weeks  since  there  appeared  a  letter  in  THE  GARDEN  in  re- 
ference to  this  institution,  signed  "  H.  W.  W.,"and  as  I 
have  only  on  one  other  occasion  seen  the  above  initials  at 
the  bottom  of  an  article  not  written  by  me,  I  shall  there- 
ftire  feel  obliged  by  your  allowing  me  to  say  that  I  did  not 
write  the  article  in  question,  though  credited  by  my 
friends  with  its  authorship. — H.  "W'.  Ward,  Lonaford 
Casit?. 
Names  of  plants  and  trees— T.  Ellis —Tetnen 

volubilis. W.  Spencer. — 4,  Polygala  Dalmaisiana.     We 

do  not  attempt  to  name  Azaleas  or  other  florists' flowers. 

A.  E.  5.— Shrub  is  Spiraea  confusa  ;  Fern  is  Asplenium 

Trichomanes  ;  other  is  Farfugium  grande B.  Sharp. — 

1,  send  in  flower;  2,  .^edum  Lydium  ;  3.  Lamiimi  macula- 

tum. M.    F.— Narcissus    Pseudo- Narcissus    minor. 

J,   B.— Tecoma  jasminoides. Mrs.  M.  ^.— Next  week. 

tr.  B. — 1,  Begonia  nitida  ;  2,  Anthurium  Scherzeria- 

niun;    3,  Alonsoa    incisa ;    4,    Tradescantia  zebrina 

T  C.  £.— lOO,  Gloriosa ;  1(  1,  Laura  ;  102.  Grootvorst ;  103, 
cannot  name.  These  varieties  of  Narcissus  Tazetta  are 
difiicult  to  name,  inasmncli  as  several  names  are  often  ap- 
plied   to   one    sort. Subscriber. — Franciscea  calycina; 

Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus  princeps. 


Mushrooms  from  salt  and  guano— The  far- 
mers in  this  locality  (North  Lincoln)  are  in  the  habit  of 
sowing  (al'out  this  time)  a  mixture  of  salt  and  guano  on 
their  Wheat.  Every  season  at  harvest  time  they  have  a 
tremendous  crop  of  Mushrooms  from  land  so  treated.  It 
is  impossible  to  move  about  without  crushing  them.  Will 
some  reader  of  The  Garden  kindly  explain  this,  and  also 
suggest  how  salt  could  be  applied  to  forced  Mushrooms 
— Y.  F. 


April  4,   1885.] 
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Woods  &  Forests. 

VALUING  STANDING  TIMBER. 
Much  that  has  been  written  about  this  is  absurd, 
for  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  a  practical  valuer 
will  carry  about  such  apparatus  for  ascertaining 
heights,  tec,  as  some  inventive  minds  have  sug- 
gested. Some  simple  rule  to  find  the  extreme 
lieight  of  a  tree  occasionally  as  a  matter  of  curio- 
sity may  be  useful ;  but  to  the  man  who  has  to 
resolve  his  statements  into  money  value,  there  is 
nothing  but  the  eye  that  is  really  reliable.  Some, 
again,  have  tried  to  teach  this  art  of  estimating 
through  articles  in  a  paper.  It  may  be  very  enter- 
taining reading,  but  for  any  practical  value  it  is 
on  a  par  with  trying  to  teach  a  novice  to  build 
an  engine  by  reading  a  book  on  engine  building. 
Long  practice  and  close  observation  are  the  only 
methods  by  which  the  eye  can  be  brought  to  give 
reliable  results,  and  it  is  necessary  that  this  prac- 
tice should  be  sustained,  for  although  the  know- 
ledge once  gained  is  never  entirely  lost,  if  the  eye 
is  not  kept  in  training  the  results  will  be  more  or 
less  inaccurate. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  our  purpose  to  attempt  to 
lay  down  a  set  of  rules  and  ask  the  would-be 
timber  vainer  to  follow  them,  as  it  would  only  be 
wasting  his  time  and  ours  as  well.  What  we 
would  say  is — go  into  the  woods  and  fields,  or 
wherever  timber  is  being  thrown  ;  form  your  esti- 
mate of  trees  when  standing  erect,  never  mind 
how  erroneous ;  when  these  trees  are  thrown  go 
with  rod  and  string  and  ascertain  the  true  mea- 
surement. 

If  the  tree  is  a  large  one,  the  probability  is 
your  estimate  will  be  under  the  true  contents  ;  if 
a  small  one,  it  will  most  likely  be  over.  When 
any  great  difference  appears,  try  and  discover 
what  has  misled  you.  Perhaps  you  have  been 
standing  on  a  different  level  to  that  on  which  the 
tree  is  growing  ;  it  this  is  so,  and  it  your  standing 
point  is  the  higher  one,  you  will  have  undervalued 
the  tree.  It,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  on  the 
lower  ground,  you  will  over-estimate  it.  Perhaps 
you  have  viewed  the  tree  from  one  side  only.  This 
is  a  very  easy  way  to  miscalculate.  Although  we 
speak  of  trees  as  being  round,  we  know  in  reality 
there  is  not  one  in  ten  that  is  so.  Give  a  fair  look 
round  on  all  sides  and  take  the  mean.  Perhaps 
your  tree  is  standing  amongst  a  number  of  larger 
ones.  If  so,  you  have  not  given  its  full  measure. 
There  are  many  little  things  of  this  kind  that 
may  pass  unnoticed  that  will  vitiate  a  true  result, 
but  these  can  only  be  overcome  by  practice. 
Fail,  and  discover  the  reason  of  your  failure. 
This  is  the  true  way  to  success. 

Do  not  listen  to  talk  about  angles,  whether 
acute,  right-angled,  or  obtuse,  but  go  into  the 
woods  and  use  your  eyes.  You  will  learn  more 
there  in  one  day  than  in  reading  treatises  on  the 
subject  for  a  month.  New  Forest. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  TREES. 
I  QUITE  expected  that  "Yorkshireman"  would 
either  endeavour  to  strengthen  his  own  position  in 
this  question  or  weaken  mine,  and  [though  I  did 
not  expect  he  would  confess  his  inability  to  do 
either,  I  decline  to  accompany  him  in  his  mode  of 
discussing  the  matter.  Regarding  the  facts  of 
growth  stated  in  my  former  letter,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  state  a  case  in  proof,  not  only  of  the 
stability  of  these  facts,  but  also  of  their  practical 
value  in  the  management  of  woods.  The  value  of 
timber  generally  depends  upon  its  cleanness  and 
straightness,  and  also,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  its 
being  nearly  cylindrical  for  a  given  length.  The 
value  of  this  latter  character  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  squaring  round  timber,  the  size  of  the 
smallest  end  of  a  tree  determines  the  size  of  the 
log  that  can  be  sawn  from  it.  If,  as  "  Yorkshire- 
man  "  seems  to  allege.'diametrical  increment  were 
generally  uniform  throughout  the  length  of  the 
tree,  cylindricity  would  be  impossible,  as  the 
diameter  of  the  oldest  part  of  the  stem  would  be 
to  the  diameter  of  a  younger  part  as  their  respec- 
tive ages.  The  fact  is  not  generally  so  ;  it  is 
always  otherwise  in  well-grown  timber.    It  the 


branches  to  a  height  of  25  feet  or  iO  feet  are 
killed  by  shade,  and  removed  from  the  stem  with- 
in a  dozen  years  or  thereby  after  the  time  of  their 
first  appearance,  the  tree  is  then  in  the  way  to 
become  nearly  cylindrical  in  stem  to  the  height 
stated.  I  have  just  spoken  of  shade,  and  in  order 
to  get  shade,  the  near  presence  of  other  trees  is 
required  ;  hence  good  timber  is  not  a  character  of 
an  isolated  tree.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  principles  upon  which 
our  mode  of  thinning  is  founded  and  the  manner 
of  it  will  cease  to  be  based  on  fruitless  considera- 
tions of  distance  apart,  light  and  air,  root  accom- 
modation, &c.,  but  based  more  than  hitherto  on  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  influences  of  light  and 
shade.  Thos.  Wilson. 

Ediniurffh, 


THE    WEYMOUTH   PINE   (PINUS   STROBUS) 
AS  A  TIMBER  TREE. 

Few  coniferous  trees  were  introduced  into  this 
country  under  nobler  auspices  or  with  a  promise 
to  greater  commercial  value  as  a  British  timber 
tree  than  the  Weymouth  Pine.  The  latter  expec- 
tation has,  however,  unless  in  a  few  cases,  hardly 
been  realised,  for  the  timber  grown  in  this  country 
is  usually  branded  with  a  somewhat  worthless 
reputation,  although  the  tree  has  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  attained  large  proportions,  even 
when  planted  under  what  might  be  considered 
adverse  circumstances  as  regards  soil  and  situa- 
tion. This  Pine  was  introduced  into  Britain  in 
1705  and  extensively  planted  at  Longleat  by  Lord 
Weymouth,  whence  the  name.  It  is  a  tree  of 
noble  proportions,  indeed  may  be  classed  amongst 
the  giants  of  its  tribe,  rising  in  a  straight  colum- 
nar fashion  to  the  height  of  160  feet  in  the  Northern 
States  of  America,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
cool  and  damp  woods  of  Vermont  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  upper  St.  Lawrence. 

Under  the  name  of  white  Pine  vast  quantities 
of  the  timber  of  P.  Strobus  are  annually  imported 
into  Great  Britain  from  Canada  and  the  States,  it 
being  perhaps  more  extensively  used  in  this 
country  than  any  other  timber.  In  America  also 
the  wood  is  in  greater  request  than  any  other, 
being,  as  with  us,  largely  employed  in  tlie  con- 
struction of  houses,  for  furniture,  picture  frames, 
and  even  in  the  construction  of  bridges.  It  is 
soft,  clean,  free  from  knots,  and  easily  worked, 
which  will  at  once  account  for  its  being  preferred 
to  any  other  wood  by  our  home  joiners  and  builders, 
even  on  estates  where  large  quantities  of  native- 
grown  timber  are  going  to  waste  for  want  of  a 
suitable  market. 

Foremost  as  is  this  Pine  for  taking  possession  of 
barren  districts,  it  is  the  most  hardy  in  resisting 
the  impetuous  gales  from  the  ocean,  and  also  the 
loftiest  and  most  valuable  of  the  American  pro- 
ductions. In  the  mountains  and  cold  districts  of 
Pennsylvania,  near  the  sources  of  the  Delaware 
and  Susquehanna  are  large  forests  of  this  Pine, 
quantities  of  this  tree  being  cut  and  floated  down 
the  rivers  for  internal  consumption.  In  this  country 
the  Weymouth  Pine  is  of  rapid  growth,  that  is, 
when  suitably  placed,  many  trees  having  attained 
a  height  of  fully  80  feet  in  as  many  years.  At 
Longleat,  as  would  be  expected,  there  are  some 
fine  trees  over  90  feet  in  height,  and  with  girths 
ranging  from  6  feet  to  8  feet  at  5  feet  from  the 
ground.  In  the  pleasure  grounds  at  Cranbury 
House,  in  Hampshire,  growing  on  gravelly  clay, 
a  specimen  of  this  tree  measured  in  1879  was  70 
feet  in  height  with  a  circumference  of  stem  of  10 
feet  2  inches.  Other  remarkable  trees  are  those 
at  Gwydyr  Castle,  in  North  Wales,  the  largest  of 
which  is  upwards  of  80  feet  in  height  with  a  clean 
straight  stem  girthing  9  feet  5  inches  at  a  yard  up. 
On  this  estate  the  Weymouth  Pine  has  been 
freely  planted  in  several  of  the  woodlands,  the 
largest  ot  which  stands  near  the  entrance  gate 
at  Port  Penrhyn.     It  is  fully  70  feet  in  height. 

This  Pine  nearly  approaches  in  general  appear- 
ance the  Bhotan  Pine  (P.  excelsa) ;  indeed,  at  a 
casual  glance  even  those  who  are  perfectly  fami- 
liar with  both  species  not  unfrequently  fall  into 
mistake  regarding  their  identity.    The  main  dit- 1 


fereuces  lie  in  the  shorter,  less  abundant  foliage, 
and  smaller  cones  ot  P.  Strobus,  and  which,  al- 
though a  tree  of  great  beauty,  is  not  so  ornamen- 
tal as  P.  excelsa. 

The  bark  of  P.  Strobus  is  strikingly  smooth  and 
delicate,  and  of  a  bluish  grey  or  ash  colour.  Leaves 
soft  and  slender,  from  .S  inches  to  5  inches  long, 
sea-green,  marked  with  silvery  lines,  and  arranged 
five  in  a  sheath.  The  cones  are  from  5  inches  to 
B  inches  in  length,  cylindrical  or  slightly  tapering, 
and  usually  curved  or  bent. 

The  False  Strobus  Pine  (P.  pseudo-Strobus) 
resembles  very  nearly  in  general  appearance  the 
Weymouth,  but  the  cones  and  foliage  are  longer 
and  the  tree  less  hardy.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
found  very  commonly  at  Anganguco  about  8000 
feet  above  sea  level.  There  is  a  diminutive  variety 
of  the  Weymouth  Pine  known  as  umbraculifera, 
tabulaeformis,  or  nana,  which  forms  a  dense  mass 
of  cushion-shaped  foliage,  the  rate  of  growth 
being  almost  imperceptible.  As  a  rock  or  border 
plant  this  curiosity  of  vegetable  life  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  a  place,  and  associates  well  with  other 
pigmy  forms  ot  our  coniferous  forest  trees. 
Another  variety  grown  in  some  nurseries  under  the 
name  of  nivea  has  shorter  leaves  than  the 
typical  species,  and  is  altogether  a  more  orna- 
mental plant.  A.  D.  Webster. 

Pcnrhijn  Castle,  North  Wains. 


RATIONAL  CULTURE  OF  TIMBER  TREES 
Your  correspondent  who  ventured  to  give  in  your 
pages  recently  an  article  on  this  subject  has  met 
with  a  good  deal  of  adverse  criticism,  but  there  is 
another  point  in  his  paper  which  I  think  has  not 
been  dealt  with  in  the  discussion, and  thatthemode 
of  pruning  advocated  by  the  writer.  The  writer's 
plan  is  on  the  whole  to  prune  early,  and  in  this  he 
is  to  be  commended.  He  tells  us  that  the  best 
time  for  this  operation  is  in  the  spring,  before  the 
flow  of  the  sap  commences.  I  fear,  however,  that 
he  will  get  few  experienced  pruners  to  follow  his 
instructions  as  regards  the  time  he  mentions,  as 
all  practical  pruners  have  found  the  best  results 
by  summer  pruning,  say  June  and  July,  and  some 
species,  such  as  the  Sycamore,  Walnut,  Maple, 
Birch,  Spanish  Chestnut,  &:c.,  should  never  be 
pruned  sooner  than  August,  otherwise  they  are 
sure  to  bleed,  but  when  branches  are  removed 
from  the  stem  in  early  autumn,  the  wound  soon 
cicatrises  and  heals  up  without  any  injurious  effect 
whatever ;  and  as  these  are  all  points  of  import- 
ance in  pruning  the  best  sorts  of  deciduous  trees, 
I  think  it  a  pity  that  the  writer  has  not  referred 
to  them  in  his  instructions. 

He  next  tells  us  that  "  at  the  expiration  of  four 
years  from  the  time  ot  planting,  if  the  plantations 
have  prospered  and  the  plants  are  beginning  to 
meet,  it  will  be  necessary  to  commence  thinning. 
It  is  here  taken  for  granted  that  the  plants  were 
put  out  not  wider  than  4  feet,  nor  less  than  ,S  feet 
asunder ;  that  the  nurses  consist  principally  of 
Larch,  Spruce,  Fir,  Birch,  and  the  Scotch  Pine 
where  the  soil  is  light  and  the  situation  exposed." 
Now,  would  the  writer  tell  us  when  and  where  he 
gathered  such  experience  ?  I  have  planted  a  good 
deal  of  thin  light  soil  on  exposed  situations  with 
perfect  success,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  I  have 
found  the  young  trees  only  requiring  their  first 
thinning  after  a  period  of  from  seven  years'  to  ten 
years'  growth,  and  the  trees  were  neither  drawn 
up  nor  "shamefully  neglected,"  as  your  correspon- 
dent puts  it.  As  this  is  a  point  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  the  culture  and  management  of  plan- 
tations, I  would  be  glad  were  any  other  readers  to 
favour  us  with  their  experience  on  this  head.  The 
writer  then  tells  us  that  "  no  specific  rule,  how- 
ever, can  be  given  for  this  operation,  as  it  will  de- 
pend on  the  relative  growth  of  the  plants."  This 
is  more  rational  and  common-sense  advice,  and 
had  he  told  ns  so  at  once  without  laying  down 
rules,  his  instructions  would  have  been  clear  and 
sate,  and  less  apt  to  create  confusion. 

We  are  next  told  that  in  the  treatment  of  coni- 
ferous trees,  various  opinions  have  also.been  given  on 
therequired  management  in  regard  to  pruning.  The 
great  defect  in  the  timber  ot  this  class  ot  trees  is 
the  knot,  which  can  only  be  obviated  by  pruning. 
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But  this  requires  to  be  done  with  much  discretion. 
Even  when  planted  thick  by  Nature's  hand  it  is 
many  years  before  the  under  branches  decay  and 
fall  off,  and  in  some  of  the  specie?,  afttr  the 
branch  has  ceased  to  live,  it  will  remain  for  many 
years  as  a  peg  before  it  drops  clean  off,  so  that  the 
wound  may  be  healed  over.  If  planted  at  4  feet 
apart  and  on  suitable  soil,  in  five  or  sis  years 
they  will  require  the  pruuing-knife  ;  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  overpiune,  never  leaving  less  than 
three  tiers  of  branches  untouched,  and  in  exposed 
s;tes  fonr  tier3  may  be  left.  Now,  I  maintain 
thit  such  a  system  of  pruning  and  cutting  off 
live  branches  from  coniferous  trees  would  not  only 
retard  the  growth  and  healthy  development  of  the 
trees  to  a  serious  extent,  but  would  also  be  a 
wanton  waste  of  capital  and  unnecessary  labour. 
Fancy  a  plantation  of  Scotch  Fir,  say  fifteen  years 
old,  with  clean,  bare  stems  for  a  distance  of  ll' 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  a  tuft  of  three  tiers 
of  brandies  surmounting  the  top.  Such  a  spectacle 
is  not  to  be  seen  in  every-day  life ;  and  if  your 
correspondent  would  tell  us  where  such  is  to  be 
founi,  I  am  sure  many  would  go  and  satisfy 
themselves  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
rational  treatment  of  timber  trees  grown  for  profit 
as  practised  by  the  writer.  J.  B.  Webstek. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  IN  WOODS. 
I  ALSO  was  struck  by  the  passage  of  Mr.  Coupar's 
to  the  effect  that  "in  the  centre  of  a  wood  it  will 
be  found  that  the  bark  is  very  much  thinner ' 
than  it  is  at  the  outskirts  of  the  plantation,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  the  case,  but  when  the  same 
authority  goes  on  to  assert  that  the  thinner  bark 
is  due  to  "  the  want  of  air  and  light,  which  are  so 
important  to  the  free  exercise  of  the  functions  of 
tlie  bark,"  he  simply  indulges  in  one  of  those  high- 
sonnding  phrases  that  have  no  substantial  mean- 
ing or  foundation,  but  which  are  very  apt  to 
mislead  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  taking 
things  fjr  granted.  Valuers  of  standing  timber, 
Oak  particularly,  have  of  course  to  take  account 
of  the  bark  and  know  that  it  varies  in  quality  and 
thickness  according  to  circumstances,  some  trees 
having  a  much  thicker  coat  than  others  and 
some  plantations  yielding  more  per  cubic  foot 
on  the  average,  but  the  admission  of  air  to  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  has  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  as  Mr.  Coupar  supposes.  The  trees 
which  have  the  thickest  and  best  bark  are  those 
which  are  in  the  best  health  and  growing  fastest, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  have  the  best  tops,  and  in 
thinning  plantations  it  is  these  tops  that  we  have 
to  consider  most.  So  long  as  the  tops  have  room 
it  has  jet  to  be  proved  that  an  extra  free  circula- 
tion of  air  under  the  branches  among  the  trunks  is 
of  any  advantage.  My  opinion  is  thpt  the  more 
shaded  the  trunks  are  the  better.  There  is  never 
any  want  of  fresh  air  in  the  densest  plantations, 
and  I  have  noticed  that  in  over-thinned  woods 
the  increase  in  the  bark  and  wood  grew  less,  if 
anything.  Where  underwood  covert  exists  there 
is  some  sense  in  the  free -circulation-of -air  notion, 
but  not  otherwise.  The  skin  or  bark  of  a  tree 
cannot  be  compared  to  the  skin  of  an  animal. 
The  latter  performs  functions  analogousjto  those 
performed  by  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  but  the  trunk 
and  bark  are  little  more  than  channels  of  com- 
munication between  the  leaves  and  the  roots,  and 
the  only  fact  we  are  sure  about  is  that  it  is  not 
advantageous  to  expose  the  trunks  or  main  limbs 
to  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  and  the  admission 
of  air  freely  means  the  admission  of  these  also. 

YORKSIllKEMAX. 


Birch-wood  for  doora.— It  is  stated  that 
Birch  is  a  good  material  for  doors.  A  gentleman 
recently  had  black  Birch  used  for  the  folding- 
doors  of  his  new  house  against  the  architect's 
protest.  The  result  has  so  far  been  satisfactory. 
The  Birch  in  texture  resembles  Satin-wood,  and 
is  a  dark  cherry  in  colour.  The  doors  are  admired 
by  everyone  who  sees  them.  Although  this  is  so, 
the  question  of  durability  still  remains  to  be 
tested.  Black  Birch  is  not  generally  considered 
a  la&ting  wood. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  OUR  TIMBER. 
Some  good  will  have  resulted  from  discussing  this 
question  if  only  to  bring  out  remarks  such  as 
"  Wood  Agent  "  gives  last  week.  His  views  tend 
to  explain  the  difference  of  prices,  but  I  am  cer- 
tain there  are  other  reasons  beside  those  given. 
Let  us  hear  what  other  wood  agents  have  to  say. 
What  we  want  is  the  simple  truth,  and  all  the 
truth.  Whether  it  is  pleasant  or  the  reverse, 
nothing  will  be  gained  by  giving  matters  a  false 
colouring.  If  the  prices  of  our  home-grown  timber 
are  unsatisfactory,  trying  to  give  the  opposite  im- 
pression will  cot  improve  them.  We  are  all 
working  to  the  common  end  of  trying  to  improve 
the  condition  of  things  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power. 
We  do  not  want  chimerical  notions  about  atolish- 
ing  timber  merchants,  &c  ,  but  to  deal  with  it  in  a 
practical  way.  One  step  in  the  right  direction 
would  be  to  use  more  home-grown  timber  on  the 
estate.  I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  selling 
our  own  woods  and  buying  foreign  for  almost 
every  purpose  is  a  grave  mistake.  It  cats  two 
ways,  as  not  only  does  it  throw  more  of  our  timber 
on  the  market  than  would  be  the  case  if  more 
were  used  on  the  spot,  but  it  de'oars  the  timber 
merchant  from  obtaining  a  fair  price  for  his 
goods,  and  consequently  he  can  only  give  a  low 
price  to  the  producer.  This  cannot  be  denied, 
but  I  do  net  altogether  blame  the  wood 
agent.  No  doubt  in  some  cases  he  is  (lie 
same  individual  who  has  to  carry  out  buildings 
on  the  estate  where  he  is  employed,  but  oftener 
it  is  not  the  case.  Suppose  a  farmhouse,  cottage, 
farm  buildings,  &o  ,  has  to  be  erected.  A  town 
architect  who  knows  nothing  of  the  wood  that  is" 
growing  on  the  place  specifies  for  tlie  use  of 
Baltic  Fir  for  roofs,  beams,  &c.,  red  deal  for 
weather  bearding,  foreign  stuff  for  joists  and 
sleepers.  Why  should  it  be  ?  I  do  not  advocate 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  English  timber,  but  what 
I  say  is  let  us  look  around  us  and  see  how  far  we 
are  dealing  wrongly  with  our  productions.  One 
point  will  occur  to  one  writer,  something  else  to 
another,' and  by  this  means  we  shall  get  at  the 
bottom  of  the  evil,  if  one  exists.  An  opportunity 
of  ventilating  our  greviances,  such  as  this  paper 
now  offers,  has  never  before  occurred.  Let  us 
therefore  awaken  to  the  fact  and  make  full  use  of 
it.  D.  J. 

PLANTING  RAILWAY  EMBANKMENTS. 

It  is  odd  that  so  much  advice  should  be  constantly 
offered  to  railway  directors  with  respect  to  the 
utilisation  of  their  waste  lands,  viz.,  the  sides  of 
railway  cuttings  and  embankments— perhaps  the 
most  difficult  of  all  land,  and  probably  the  very 
worst  of  any  to  utilise,  whilst  thousands  of  acres 
of  really  fair  land  that  could  be  planted  or  other- 
wise utilised  and  made  profitable  is  lying  waste. 
If  we  were  so  hard  pinched  for  soil  that  it  was  of 
first  importance,  railway  embankments  or  cuttings 
would  be  utilised  for  the  growth  of  something 
profitable ;  there  might  be  some  virtue  in  the 
constant  iteration  of  advice  to  directors,  the 
whicli  it  is  more  needful  landowners  of  another  sort 
should  take  to  heart.  But  of  all  the  propositions 
put  forth  with  regard  to  these  barren  slopes,  the 
suggestion  that  they  be  planted  with  Larch  or 
other  quick  growing  Bines  seems  most  objection- 
able, irroipective  of  the  inevitable  danger  that  the 
fierce  winds  which  now  and  then  career  through 
railway  cuttings  may  sweep  dozens  of  tall  trees 
and  even  half  grown  saplings  on  to  the  line,  and 
thus  become  dangerous.  There  is  the  not  less 
obj actionable  feature  that  for  many  and  many  a 
weary  mile  the  unfortunate  traveller  would  be 
shut  closely  in  on  either  side  as  by  a  wall  of 
greenery,  so  that  nothing  of  the  scenery  or  other 
featuresof  interestinthecountry  through  which  the 
train  was  passing  could  be  seen."  Railway  travelling 
at  any  time  has  few  enough  charms,  but  any  plant- 
ing of  trees  for  the  purpose  of  forming  belts  or 
walls  of  greenery  impenetrable  to  the  sight  would 
make  travelling  intolerable  ;  but  there  is  the  fact 
to  be  considered  that  railway  cuttings  are  chiefly 
made  through  sand,  gravel,  chalk,  ironstone,  or 
some  other  substance  of  an  nncnitivatable  kind, 
and  in  which  it  would  be  useless  to  plant  and 
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hopeless  to  expect  tangible  results.  In  the  making 
of  cuttings  the  good  soil  is  invariably  buried  first 
in  making  embankments,  and  whilst  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  face  the  sides  of  the  cuttings,  some  of 
which  are  almost  perpendicular,  with  fair  soil,  it 
would  be  equally  impossible  to  find  the  material  to 
face  the  slopes  of  embankments.  No  doubt  in  time 
and  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  the  air,  even  what 
may  seem  to  be  the  most  uncultivatable  of  soil  cr 
strata  will  become  more  or  less  capable  of  su-- 
taining  plant  life,  but  the  action  is  slow,  and  mui  h 
time  must  pass  ere  chalk,  sand,  or  gravel  will  form 
profitable  soil.  Then  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  whatsoever  is  planted  on  the  sloping  sides  of 
railways  should  be  specially  adapted  to  bind  the 
soil  and  check  slippings.  Creeping  plants,  suc'j 
as  Ivy,  Strawberries,  Periwinkle,  St  John's  Wort, 
or  masses  of  the  common  Bracken  Fern,  seem  to 
be  specially  suitable  for  this  purpose,  or  if  low- 
growing  shrubs  be  desirable,  then  Rhododendron 
ponticum,  Mahonia  Aquifolia,  Savin,  and  carpet  Ju- 
niper, and  similarsubjects  seem  most  fittin?,  always 
supposing  that  the  soils  of  which  these  cutlingsand 
embankments  are  composed  would  enable  hardy 
shrubs  or  plants  of  the  kinds  named  to  thrive. 
But  railway  directors  may  have  grave  objection 
to  the  planting  of  the  sides  of  their  lines  with 
anything,  the  which  would  certainly  become  capi- 
tal cover  for  game  or  vermin,  not  only  becacse 
such  cover  would  attract  poachers  and  legitimate 
sportsmen  on  to  the  lines  to  their  great  danger, 
but  foxes  and  hares  may  lead  hounds  and  hunters 
to  these  covers,  and  produce  dangers  in  railway 
travelling  the  which  would  be  intolerable.  Be- 
tides, in  planting  cover,  which  would  harbour 
rabbits  and  similar  vermin,  there  is  danger  that 
these  would  burrow  in  and  undermine  the  soil, 
and  so  promote  slips.  After  all  there  seems  to  be 
no  safer  or  more  profitable  use  to  which  to  put 
railway  slopes  than  in  inducing  them  to  grow 
Grass  for  hay.  Green  grassy  slopes  are  never 
dangerous,  nor  do  they  shut  out  from  the  gaze  of 
travellers  the  pretty  views  to  be  seen  as  the  trains 
pass  rapidly  by.  In  the  spring  and  summer  many 
of  these  slopes  display  charming  wild  fiowers  that 
are  well  worthy  of  notice,  and  when  in  the  later 
summer  these  banks  are  clean  mown  and  the  hay 
is  removed,  the  neatness  seen  amply  compensates 
for  the  temporary  monotony.  This  hay  certainly 
is  not  profitless,  and  can  be  removed  by  the  com- 
pany's experienced  servants,  who  do  not  risk  their 
lives  in  their  labours,  as  would  others  engaged  in 
planting  or  other  cultivation  of  slopes  beside  rail- 
way lines.  A.  D. 

The  Larch  for  -wind-breaks.— Expe- 
rienced persons  contend  that,  all  things  considered, 
there  is  nothing  superior  to  the  Larch  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  tree,  'although  not  evergreen,  has  in- 
numerable small  branches,  which  effectually  check 
the  full  current  of  the  wind.  In  the  matter  of 
hardiness  it  has  an  immense  advantage  over  Ever- 
greens, and  the  growth  is  very  rapid,  much  more 
so  than  the  Scotch  or  Austrian  Pine.  It  can  also 
be  planted  thickly,  and  as  the  trees  increase  in 
size  and  require  thinning,  this  surplus  wood  can 
be  turned  to  good  account  for  fencing,  &c.  The 
appearance  of  the  Larch  in  the  spring  when  bud- 
ding, and  also  the  bright  pink  cones  in  the  autumn, 
is  very  pleasing  to  the  eye. — New  Foeest. 

Seasoning  timber  for  estate  -work  — 

Seasoning  is  the  first  natural  and  necessary  process 
through  which  fresh  timber  must  pass,  as  the 
moisture  incident  to  healthy  growth  must  be  re- 
moved before  it  is  fit  for  use.  Care  is  requisite 
to  prevent  the  too  rapid  or  too  slow  evaporation 
-of  the  water  contained  in  trees.  The  gradual  re- 
moval of  water  permits  the  fibres  to  unite  more 
closely,  giving  the  wood  more  perfect  texture. 
There  are  various  ways  of  seasoning  timber.  Some 
place  it  in  a  running  stream  when  convenient. 
Some  let  it  stand  in  bulk  before  cutting  into 
planks,  but  then  the  moisture  often  creeps  in 
through  the  bark  and  decay  begins.  The  best 
authorities  agree  that  it  is  better  to  cut  it  into 
planks  soon  after  felling  and  place  it  under  cover. 
The  floor  of  the  building  should  be  dry  and  the 
roof  high.    The  planks  would  be  best  placed  end- 
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wise,  butt  upwards,  and  separated  from  each  other 
by  laths  to  admit  of  the  circulation  of  the  air 
which  will  carry  off  the  evaporation.  After  four 
or  five  months  they  may  be  reversed.  To  season 
hardwoods  properly  a  year  should  be  allowed  for 
each  inch  in  thickness.  Cut  in  the  wictsr  when 
there  is  little  sap. 


FORESTRY  WORE  FOR  APRIL. 
Plantikg  should  now  be  brocght  to  a  close  as 
quickly  as  possible,  as  every  week  increases  the 
risk  of  removal,  and  the  more  especially  so  it  a 
long  dry  season  stts  in.  Ihe  smaller  deciduous 
trees  and  seedlings  of  various  kinds  may  still 
remain  to  be  planted  out,  and  a  showery  April  is 
especially  favourable  to  the  work.  This  is  also  a 
good  time  to  remove  Evergreens  of  various  kinds, 
as  Yews,  Holly,  Laurels,  Hemlock,  Spruce,  and 
Box.  These  may  all  be  safely  removed  as  strong 
plants  3  feet  high,  but  they  should  have  been 
previously  transplanted  in  the  nursery  so  as  to 
have  secured  for  them  plenty  of  bushy,  fibrous 
roots.  In  removing  at  this  season  of  the  year 
large  plants  which  stand  singly  in  a  dry  soil  a  good 
watering  round  the  roots,  followed  by  a  thorough 
ramming  or  beating  of  the  soil,  will  enable  the 
transplanter  to  remove  them  with  a  solid  ball. 
All  re:;ently  transplanted  trees  and  shrubs  should 
be  examined  and  large  plants  properly  staked. 
For  ordinary  sized  young  trees  stakes  about 
2  feet  above  the  surface  and  one  tie  will  be  suffi- 
cient ;  stakes  5  feet  or  G  feet  long  are  apt  to  be 
blown  aside,  whereas  trees  tied  to  a  2foot.  stake 
jieldtothe  blast  and  keep  their  position  much 
better.  Trees  of  a  large  size  may  be  kept  in  their 
proper  position  by  means  of  three  wires  and  a 
collar,  the  latter  fastened  round  the  stem,  and 
the  wires  stretched  cut  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other  and  fastiened  to  strong  pegs  driven 
into  the  ground.  In  exposed  situations  newly 
planted  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  will  be  greatly 
benefited  by  being  mulched  and  by  having  a  few 
Spruce  branches  stuck  into  the  ground  around 
them  to  protect  them  from  cold  cutting  winds,  and 
also  to  screen  them  from  the  warm  noon-day  sun. 
Young  plantations  of  Larch  and  Scotch  Fir  should 
be  examined  and  such  trees  as  have  been  cropped 
over  by  hares  and  are  producing  several  leaders 
should  be  connected  by  cutting  them  off,  leaving 
the  most  central  for  the  future  leader.  Recently 
planted  moor  ground,  where  the  work  has  been 
executed  by  the  notch  system  of  planting,  will 
require  attention,  more  especially  in  places  where 
the  surface  is  of  a  mossy  character,  as  the  notches 
are  apt  to  open  and  the  sod  curl  back  through 
drought,  thus  exposing  the  roots,  that  in  such 
cases  a  tread  with  the  foot  will  prevent  a  number 
of  deaths. 

Thinking  plantations  where  necessary 
should  be  pushed  on  ;  better  sacrifice  the  approach- 
ing growth  on  the  nurses  than  allow  the  hard- 
wood to  be  choked  up  another  season.  More  in- 
jury is  done  throughout  the  country  by  under- 
thinning  plantations  under  twenty  years  old  than 
by  over-thinning  them  ;  old  woods  are  easily  irre- 
parably lEJured  by  over- thinning,  but  in  the  case 
of  young  healthy  growing  plantations  the  case  is 
very  different.  Mark  as  soon  as  possible  all  Oaks 
intended  to  be  felled  this  season,  and  make  pre- 
parations for  the  bark  stripping.  Bark  stripping 
will  soon  commence  if  the  weather  keeps  mild ; 
therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  forward  all  work 
in  progress  as  much  as  possible  before  the  busy 
season  of  Oak  stripping  begins ;  all  coppices  or 
woods  intended  to  be  thinned  should  now  be  gone 
over  and  marked,  taking  care  to  mark  only  the  most 
nnhealthy  and  badly  shaped  trees  that  are  in  j  uring 
better  ones  ;  thin  rather  freely  round  the  outsides, 
particularly  where  hedges  are  too  much  overhung 
by  trees.  Dry  and  frosty  weather  in  April  is  a 
good  time  for  removing  the  dead  branches  of  the 
Larch,  Spruce,  and  Silver  Fir.  The  operation  is 
best  performed  by  dealing  them  a  smart  blow  with 
a  heavy  stick  or  mallet,  which  loosens  and  with- 
draws the  bolt-like  insertions  so  injurious  to  the 
converted  timber.  Everything  should  now  be 
cleared  from  the  falls  with  the  exception  of  Oak  ; 
brush  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  taken  up  from 


the  rides,  and  all  gaps  in  the  hedges  stopped  be- 
fore cattle  are  turned  out.  As  advised  above, 
take  every  opportunity  to  mark  the  Oaks  for 
felling  and  stripping.  This  is  an  operation  which 
requires  considerable  judgment  and  experience. 
Where  the  crop  consists  of  underwood  with  stan- 
dards, the  latter  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  left 
at  regular  distances,  and  if  the  undergrowth  is  to 
flourish  and  come  to  maturity,  the  standards  should 
not  occupy  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
wooded  area.  The  benefit  of  the  remaining 
timber  should  be  considered  before  the  market 
value  of  the  thinnings. 

Nursery. — Grafting  all  kinds  of  deciduous 
trees  should  be  carried  on  now.  Prepare  the 
ground  and  sow  Whin  or  Fnrze  seeds  cither  for 
hedges  or  for  game  covert.  Hedges  of  this  plant 
should  not  be  trimmed  until  towards  the  end  of 
June.  Also  plant  cuttings  of  Osiers  for  the  use  of 
the  basket-maker.  Choose  land  near  a  stream,  so 
that  water  may  be  admitted  into  the  open  inter- 
mediate ditches,  or  shut  out  at  pleasure  by  means 
of  sluices.  Cuttings  of  12  inches  or  1-t  inches  loEg 
from  branches  of  two  years'  growth  icay  be 
planted  in  rows  from  18  inches  to  3  feet  apart, 
and  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  between  the  cuttings, 
according  to  the  growths  of  the  various  kinds  and 
the  ages  at  which  they  are  intended  to  be  cut. 
These  cuttings  should  be  inserted  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  length.  The  ground  intended  for 
Osiers  should  be  well  trenched,  liberally  manured, 
and  thoroughly  cleaned.  Scotch  Pines  (two  years' 
seedlings)  may  be  planted  in  rows  12  inches  apart 
and  3  inches  between  the  plants  ;  the  land  should 
be  in  good  condition,  in  which  case,  at  the  end  of 
another  year,  they  will  be  fit  for  planting  out  per- 
manently. Strong  Spruce  of  two  years  old  or  weaker 
ones  of  three  years  may  also  be  moved.  If  planted 
in  a  rich,  humid  soil,  they  will  make  great  progress 
If  intended  to  remain  two  years  in  the  lines  give 
them  spaces  12  inches  by  C  inches  ;  also  transplant 
two-year  Silver  Firs  ;  these  will  require  more  space 
than  the  Spruce.  The  Pinaster  and  Stone  Pines 
should  be  planted  out  in  lines  as  one-year  seed- 
lings, otherwise  they  become  too  tall  and  slender  ; 
sandy  loam  suits  them  well.  Considerable  care  is 
required  in  lifting  the  Stone  Pine  on  account  of 
the  length  of  its  roots.  Two-year  seedling  Hollies 
may  be  planted,  5  inches  or  6  inches  apart,  in 
situations  shaded  from  the  miCday  sun  ;  these,  as 
well  as  the  Yew,  flourish  in  a  rich  sandy  soil.  'The 
cones  of  Firs  and  Pines,  where  still  unopened, 
should  now  be  placed  upon  a  hair  sieve  on  a  kiln  and 
subjected  to  a  heat  of  not  more  than  112°  Fahr.  ; 
if  necessary,  they  may  afterwards  be  threshed  and 
then  sifted.  The  Silver  Fir,  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir, 
and  Weymouth  Pine  yield  their  seeds  with  very 
little  trouble,  but  the  Larch,  Scotch  Pine,  and 
Spruce  generally  require  more  .attention.  Finish 
sowing  all  seeds  of  the  coniferous  kinds,  and  pro- 
tect from  frosts  beds  of  young  plants,  particularly 
in  situations  where  the  morning  sun  may  strike 
them  while  in  a  frozen  state.  Throughout  April 
the  nursery  will  be  in  great  activity  in  the  trans- 
planting of  seedlings,  hoeing  among  the  rows  of 
older  plants,  sowing  from  the  rot-heaps,  and  pre- 
paring beds  for  coniferous  seeds ;  the  latter  sliould 
be  sown  upon  beds  of  thoroughly  pulverised  soil,  and 
afterwards  covered  up  by  riddling  some  fine  mould 
over  them.  During  the  prevalence  of  frosts  young 
seed  beds  should  be  protected.  Small  spray  put 
in  at  intervals  is  often  found  to  afford  the  neces- 
sary shelter. 

General  wobk. — Any  hedges  still  untrimmed 
or  "  unpleaohed  "  should  now  receive  that  attention, 
and  gaps  should  be  planted  up  with  a  double  row 
of  Quick  and  Hornbeam.  Woodridcs  may  now  be 
sown  down  with  suitable  Grasses,  a  mixture  of  about 
32  lbs.  of  the  following  kinds  being  generally 
sufiicieut  for  an  acre :  Rough  Cock's-foot  and 
smooth-stalked  Meadow,  Wood  Meadow  Grass  and 
rough-stalked  Meadow,  Sweet-scented  Vernal, 
Timothy,  tall  Fescue,  hard  Fescue,  and  Meadow 
Foxtail.  Level  and  otherwise  repair  woodrides  on 
which  timber  has  been  hauled  during  the  winter. 
Woodrides  should  be  kept  3  inches  or  i  inches 
higher  in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides,  so  as  to 
render  them  dry,  and  unles.i  the  sub-soil  is  gravelly 


and  porous  a  ditch  should  be  made  on  each  side 
not  less  than  from  2.}  feet  to  3  feet  wide  at  top 
and  from  2  feet  to  2%  feet  deep.  Clear  Ivy  off 
forest  trees,  and  even  on  underwood  stools  of 
large  size  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  establish 
itself.  All  gates  and  stiles  should  be  put  in  order. 
Wherever  timber  or  underwood  was  cut  last 
year,  the  ditches  should  be  cleaned  out  and  new 
ones  made  wherever  water  is  stagnant.  Thedestrao- 
tion  of  weeds  if  done  now  will  save  double  expense 
further  on  in  the  season ;  when  weedsare  thoroughly 
kept  down  in  the  spring  months,  they  seldom  get 
the  upper  hand  in  summer  and  autumn.  If  the 
annual  stock  of  peat,  leaves,  or  turf  has  not  yet 
been  collected,  this  ought  to  be  done  as  early  as 
possible  ;  were  road-drift  and  parings  can  be  had 
it  is  invaluable  for  planting  trees  and  shrubs  in. 


HINTS  FOR  SMALL  PLANTERS. 
The  first  point  to  be  considered  is  the  selection  of 
such  trees  as  are  observed  to  flourish  most  in  the 
particular  locality,  and  as  are  known  to  thrive  in 
the  soil  you  are  about  to  operate  upon.  The  next 
matter  to  be  determined  is  the  ultimate  object  in 
view,  viz.,  whether  you  wish  to  create  a  permanent 
wood  or  to  plant  merely  as  a  means  of  converting 
land,  in  its  actual  state  neither  profitable  under 
tillage  nor  as  pasture,  into  good  pasture  eventually ; 
for  this  has  been  accomplished  over  and  over 
again,  especially  by  the  agency  of  the  Larch.  In 
order  to  explain  my  views  intelligibly,  I  will  sup- 
pose that  the  land  to  be  planted  has  been  pre- 
viously cropped  with  the  view  of  getting  it  per- 
fectly clean  (a  very  essential  preliminary),  and 
that  it  is  intended  for  permanent  wood  ;  that  the 
soil  is  suitable  for  Oak,  Larch,  and  Ash  ;  and  that 
the  situation  is  sheltered,  or  at  any  rate  not  much 
exposed  to  winds. 

Preparing  the  ground. — It  is  necessary, 
in  the  first  place,  to  set  out  roads  at  suitable  dis- 
tances, with  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  ground, 
in  order  to  get  out  the  trees  as  they  are  cut  with- 
out injuring  those  which  are  to  remain.  These 
ehould  be  20  feet  wide,  and  so  laid  out  that  every 
part  of  the  wood  would  be  equally  accessible. 
The  land,  if  retentive  of  moisture,  should  be 
drained  by  throwing  out  alleys  2  feet  wide  at 
every  22  feet.  The  holes  for  the  trees  should  be 
dug  over  the  entire  piece  immediately  after  har- 
vest, about  2  feet  in  diameter  and  spade  deep  ; 
well  loosen  the  bottom  of  each,  in  order  that  the 
soil  may  be  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air 
for  two  or  three  months  till  the  beginning  of 
November.  To  perform  this  operation  with  regu- 
larity, get  a  line,  and  tie  a  shred  of  scarlet  cloth 
or  a  bit  of  yarn  on  it  at  intervals  of  C  feet.  When 
the  line  is  strained  dig  round  each  shred,  making 
that  the  centre  of  every  hole.  When  the  holes  are 
dug  the  length  of  the  line,  measure  off  G  feet 
from  the  centre  of  the  first  and  of  the  last  hole  in 
the  first  row  at  right  angles  with  them  ;  then  in- 
sert the  stick  exactly  opposite  the  centre  of  the 
interval  between  the  two  first  holes  and  strain  the 
line,  dig  round  the  shreds  as  before,  which  will 
bring  every  hole  in  the  second  row  opposite  the 
intervals  in  the  first  row.  This  is  material,  inas- 
much as  it  breaks  the  force  of  the  winds.  When 
the  beds  are  dug  over,  then  the  roads  are  to  be 
holed  upon  the  same  plan,  leaving  the  holes  in 
this  case  5  feet  apart,  which  will  take  four  rows, 
allowing  2  feet  space  from  the  edge  on  each  side. 

Planting.— I  recommend  trees  that  have  been 
two  years  transplanted,  and  not  exceeding  3  feet 
high.  These  will  be  found  to  answer  infinitely 
better  than  larger  trees.  It  is  a  very  common 
practice  in  planting  to  hold  the  tree  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hole,  throwing  the  soil  over  it  and  then 
drawing  it  up  and  shaking  it,  as  it  is  said,  to  get 
the  mould  between  the  roots.  This  should  be 
avoided,  for  the  obvious  effect,  or  rather  defect,  of 
this  is  to  close  the  roots  into  a  ball,  whereas  they 
should  be  spread  out  widely.  Plant  the  tree  as 
shallow  as  possible  consistently  with  its  being  firm 
in  the  ground.  If  the  land  be  of  a  loose  texture 
and  properly  prepared,  one  hoeing  during  fine 
sunny  weather  in  the  month  of  May  for  the  first 
three  years  will  be  suflicient.    In  the  second  winter 
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after  planting,  cut  off  all  the  Oak  and  Ash  within 
3  inches  of  the  ground.  In  the  following  summer 
select  the  best  shoot  from  each  stool  and  rub  off 
all  the  rest ;  this  will  produce  much  better  Ash 
poles  and  much  straighter  and  more  free-growing 
Oak  trees  than  would  otherwise  grow.  I  have  been 
led  much  more  into  detail  than  I  contemplated, 
and  part  o£  what  I  have  said  ma}'  appear  to  many 
very  unimportant;  but  I  have  felt  decided  practical 
advantages  and  much  subsequent  convenience  re- 
sult from  a  little  attention  to  these  minutia;,  and 

1  therefore  insist  on  them. 

Thinning. — 1  now  come  to  the  main  point,  that 
of  thinning,  so  essential  to  a  crop.  This  need  not 
be  deferred  for  want  of  opportunity  to  the  pro- 
prietor to  mark  the  trees  or  form  an  indisposition 
to  leave  the  operation  to  mere  labourers  for  fear 
of  damage  if  the  land  be  planted  on  a  regular 
system.  At  the  distance  of  6  feet  apart  no  thin- 
ning will  be  required  until  the  Ash  attains  a  suffi- 
cient size  for  hurdles,  hoops,  &c.,  which  will  be 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  years'  growth,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  land  ;  or  even  eighteen  if  very 
poor.  At  this  period  cut  out  the  Ash  in  all  the 
roads  with  a  downright  blow,  rather  under  the 
ground,  which  will  prevent  its  shooting  again. 
Unless  there  be  a  great  demand,  this  will  produce 
as  much  wood  as  could  be  disposed  of  at  one  time 
to  advantage.  In  the  following  year  cut  off  every 
other  Ash  in  the  rows  composed  exclusively  of 
Ash  with   a   blow  in  an   upward   direction,  from 

2  inches  to  3  inches  above  the  ground,  in  order 
that  the  stools  should  shoot  again.  In  the  third 
year  cut  off  the  Ash  between  the  Larch  and  Oak 
in  the  same  manner.  In  the  fourth  year  cut  out  the 
remainder  of  the  Ash  with  a  downright  blow  under 
the  ground,  to  prevent  their  shooting  again.  The 
Ash  left  for  stools  will  produce  in  the  summer 
after  cutting  several  shoots ;  these  should  be 
thinned  out,  leaving  not  more  than  three  or  four 
of  those  best  placed  for  a  crop.  When  these  have 
attained  sufficient  growth  to  be  crowded  by  the 
Larch,  the  latter  will  be  from  twenty  years  to 
twenty-five  years'  growth  and  should  be  cut  out 
as  soon  as  the  sap  is  sufficiently  in  action  to  admit 
of  their  being  barked  ;  for,  though  their  bark  does 
cot  bear  a  price  in  proportion  to  that  of  Oak  with 
reference  to  the  tan  it  yields,  it  will  pay  for  strip- 
ping. At  this  age  Larch,  in  almost  any  soil  but 
clay,  is  extremely  useful  for  roofs  of  barns,  cot- 
tage«,  sheds,  and  a  variety  of  agricultural  uses  ; 
its  value  and  usefulness  for  these  purposes  is  as 
yet  very  little  known  in  many  districts.  It  has 
not  sufficient  credit  for  durability.  I  have  used 
Larch  of  this  age  for  protecting  young  White- 
thorn fences.  By  catting  off'  the  butt  end  6  feet 
long  and  sawing  it  through  the  middle,  two  posts 
are  obtained  ;  the  remainder,  sawed  through,  will 
give  two  rails  of  considerable  length  and  strength. 
With  a  fence  thus  made  I  have  reared  a  Quickset 
hedge  till  it  was  a  perfect  fence  against  any  cattle ; 
and,  on  taking  up  the  posts  and  rails,  I  found  tliem 
sufficiently  sound  as  a  fence  to  raise  a  second 
Qaickset  hedge. 

SiMfLiciTy  OF  THE  PLAN. — Upon  the  plan 
that  I  advocate  it  is  obvious  that  any  labourer 
could  effect  the  necessary  thinning  without  any 
superintendence ;  he  could  not  make  a  mistake. 
If  a  variety  of  timber  be  desired,  Sweet  Chestnut 
may  be  substituted  for  every  other  Oak ;  both 
thrive  well  generally  on  the  same  soil,  or 
any  other  timber  tree  may  be  planted  more 
suitable  for  the  particular  soil,  keeping  them 
ia  the  same  places  assigned  in  the  plan  to 
Oak.  The  underwood  may  also  be  varied  by 
the  introduction  of  Oak,  Wych  Elm,  Goat  Wil- 
low, Hazel,  Sec,  all  of  which  form  excellent  cop- 
pice wood ;  but  they  must  be  introduced  in 
regular  order  with  reference  to  future  thinning. 
If  the  ultimate  object  be  a  return  to  pasture,  all 
the  Ash  must  be  cut  off  under  the  ground ;  the 
timber  trees  will  then  stand,  after  the  removal  of 
the  Larch,  .SG  feet  apart  every  way.  Many  will 
require  removal,  and  this  may  be  accomplished 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  proprietor,  selecting 
generally  the  largest  as  the  most  useful  for  gate- 
posts, fencing,  ko. 

In  very  bleak,  exposed  situations  I  would  re- 
commend planting  Scotch   I'ine  or  some  other 


nurse  between  the  trees,  so  that  the  whole  phn- 
tation  should  stand,  at  first,  only  3  feet  apart, 
and  that  all  these  should  be  cut  out  at  four  or  five 
years'  growth  when  the  oilier  trees  are  well  esta- 
blished. If  the  planter  be  a  game-preserver,  he 
may,  at  intervals  of  100  yards,  plant  a  patch  of 
Laurels,  Hollies,  and  Yews,  and  in  every  tenth  or 
twelfth  row  of  Ash,  substitute  Spruce,  Silver,  or 
Balm  of  (lilead  Kirs  for  every  other  Ash;  this 
will  spread  a  gloom  over  the  plantation,  and 
afford  a  secure  roost  for  the  pheasants  on  a  moon- 
light night. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  cautioning  against 
what  is  misnamed  cheap  planting — merely  loosen- 
ing the  earth  with  a  pickaxe,  sticking  in  the  trees 
at  so  much  per  lOOtl,  without  any  previous  pre- 
paration or  subsequent  care.  This  is  a  wretched 
economy — a  term,  by  the  way,  sadly  misunder- 
stood, notwithstanding  the  lucid  exposition  of  it 
which  I  recollect  to  have  seen,  I  think,  in  the 
writings  of  Burke  :  "  Economy  is  a  distributive 
virtue.  It  consists  not  in  saving,  but  in  selection. 
Great  expense  may  be  an  essential  part  of  true 
economy."  I  am  sure  this  is  true  as  applied  to 
planting.  Forester. 


STATE  FORESTRY  IN  THE  COLONIES. 
Whatever  apathy  with  regard  to  forestry  may  be 
shown  in  the  mother  country,  our  colonies  at  any 
ate  do  not  neglect  their  forests.  They  have 
clearly  outstripped  us  both  in  the  conservation 
and  replanting  of  the  native  forests,  and  in  the 
encouragement  they  offer  to  landowners  in  plant- 
ing trees.  The  instance  more  vividly  before  us  at 
the  present  moment  is  that  of  South  Australia. 
So  far  as  we  can  glean  from  the  materials  within 
our  read),  the  weather  has  been  very  favourable  in 
many  respects  for  the  purposes  of  the  forest  de- 
partment since  its  organisation  in  1S16.  Frosts, 
however,  to  some  extent  interfered  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  planting,  but  80  per  cent,  of  the  trees 
survived.  The  sum  of  £7280  has  been  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  department  on  the  estimates  of 
expenditure  for  the  present  year.  The  total  area 
of  the  forest  reserves  on  June  30  last  year 
amounted  to  1 50,3G6  acres.  The  area  enclosed  for 
planting  and  the  renovation  of  the  indigenous 
forests  by  natural  regeneration  amounted  to  5037 
acres.  Detailed  statements  of  operations  upon 
each  reserve  are  given  in  full.  Tliese  include  the 
rainfall,  digging  of  tanks,  collection  of  seeds, 
sales  of  timber,  the  number  and  kind  of  trees 
planted,  the  progress  they  have  made,  and 
various  particulars  down  to  the  most  minute. 
Over  1,078,000  young  trees  were  raised  in 
the  nurseries;  214,000  plants  were  distributed 
gratis  to  corporate  bodies,  farmers,  and 
other  proprietors  of  land.  Of  this  number 
110,000  are  now  alive.  About  250  acres  were 
planted  during  last  season.  Some  40  acres  were 
sown  with  Wattle  seeds.  The  kinds  of  trees 
reared  and  planted  consist  mainly,  as  in  former 
years,  of  Pines  and  Eucalypts.  Among  the  de- 
ciduous trees  are  the  English  Oak,  which  is 
thriving  well ;  a  very  large  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ash  and  some  English  Ash,  a  large  number 
of  Catalpas,  some  Elms,  Willows,  Poplars,  and 
Sycamores.  Several  acres  were  sown  with  seeds 
of  the  Wattle;  the  seeds  are  soaked  in  boiling 
water  and  put  in  with  a  spade  at  3  feet  apart. 
The  yards  of  the  various  railway  stations  are 
being  planted,  and  suitable  portions  of  the  vacant 
lands  alongside  the  railway  lines  have  been 
planted  with  Olives.  A  report  is  in  course  of 
preparation  as  to  the  cost  of  enclosing  and  plant- 
ing 100  acres  of  Olives  and  .'">0  acres  of  white 
Mulberries  on  dry  mallee  lands  ;  also  as  to  the 
practical  value  of  planting  Dates  and  other  seeds 
in  the  sandy  watercourses  of  the  northern  country 
by  means  of  the  telegraph  line  repairers  and  pas- 
toral lessees.  The  white  Mulberry  is  being  ex- 
tensively propagated.  A  museum  of  forestry  has 
been  started,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  have  col- 
lections of  tree  and  shrub  seeds,  sections  of  woods, 
and  a  herbarium  of  the  flora  of  South  Australia. 
A  useful  plan  is  practised  of  letting  the  right  to 
take  one  crop  of  wheat  off  certain  Mocks  of  land. 
The  revenue  derived  by  the  department  during 


the  year  amounted  to  £54.55  lOs.  Cd.  The  legis- 
lative provision  for  the  year  amounted  to 
£7586  2s.  2d.  and  the  total  sum  expended  to 
£7459  5s.  3d.  The  revenue  during  the  past  eight 
years  amounted  to  £44,716  18s.  4d.  and  the  ex- 
penditure to  £46,723  lOs.  4d., showing  the  cost  to 
the  Government  to  have  been  only  £2006  123., 
while  the  permanent  improvements  effected  are 
approximately  valued  at  upwards  of  £250,000. 

D.  J.  Y. 

PESTS   AND    Dl-^EASES. 


LOOKING  OUT  FOR  PIXE  WEEVILS. 
Vegetation  is  now  making  rapid  progress ; 
beetles  and  other  insects  injurious  to  trees  are 
also  on  the  move  and  becoming  active,  so  that  the 
forester  will  require  to  be  on  the  look  out  in  order 
to  keep  these  pests  within  due  bounds,  and  in 
doing  so  it  would  be  advisable  at  this  season  to 
examine  plantations  generally,  and  have  all  sickly 
and  unhealthy  trees  felled  and  removed  without 
farther  delay  in  order  to  prevent  insects  from 
using  them  for  breeding  purposes.  All  waste  tim- 
ber should  be  removed,  and  such  as  is  not  worth 
removing  had  better  be  turned  to  prevent  these 
pests  from  finding  a  lodgment.  In  cases  where 
the  Pine  weevil  is  to  be  dreaded,  the  roots  left  in 
the  ground  of  recently  cut  Fir  trees  should  be 
scarified  by  removing  the  soil  around  the  collar 
of  the  stump  and  large  surface  roots  with  a  spade, 
when  the  bark  should  then  be  stripped  off  and  the 
soil  replaced,  by  which  means  the  insects  will  be 
deprived  of  their  favourite  breeding  ground,  as  it 
is  always  below  the  bark  that  they  deposit  their 
eggs.  This  work  may  be  successfully  carried  out 
during  the  present  month  after  planting  opera- 
tions have  been  completed,  and  in  doing  so  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  the  workmen  will  occa- 
sionally come  in  contact  with  some  of  the  weevils 
preparing  to  deposit  their  eggs,  which  of  course 
should  be  destroyed.  It  would  be  an  advisable 
plan  for  the  young  forester  to  reserve  say  a  couple 
of  pairs,  disturbing  them  as  little  as  possible,  in 
order  to  afford  himself  facilities  for  watching  their 
movements  duringsummer.  Thishecaneasily  doby 
paying  them  a  visit  occasionally  in  his  spare  time, 
andnotingdownthedifferentmetamorphoseswhich 
the  progeny  exhibit  from  the  egg  to  the  imago 
state.  By  acquiring  such  knowledge  direct  from 
the  fountain-head,  the  forester  will  not  only  have 
confidence  to  think  and  act  for  himself,  but  also 
to  combat  errors  in  others.  Roots  that  are  dried 
up  and  lost  their  natural  sap  need  not  be  scarified, 
as  such  are  never  used  by  the  beetle  or  weevil 
for  breeding  purposes.  J.  B.  Webster. 


Exterminating  Pine  beetles.— I  am  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Webster  for  the  reply  to  my  query  re- 
specting the  Pine  beetle  ;  and  as  his  plan  for  their 
destruction  is  so  simple,  it  shall  be  adopted,  and 
the  result  reported  to  }\'oods  and  Forests.  Some 
thousands  of  Scotch  Fir,  Austrian  and  other  Pine 
seedlings  have  been  planted  this  spring  in  the 
nursery,  so  it  is  very  important  that  the  beetle  be 
got  rid  of.  I  should  also  like  to  ask  Mr.  Webster 
if  the  Pine  beetle  ever  attacks  the  Larch,  either 
when  in  the  beetle  state  or  to  breed  in.— North 
Riding  Forester. 

Sawdust  gas. — Considerable  enthusiasm 
exists  in  the  United  States  over  the  discovery  of 
'<\  process  for  converting  sawdust  into  gas.  The 
inventor  claims  that  instead  of  allowing  vast 
accumulations  of  this  material  to  lie  about  useless, 
and  often,  as  it  does,  costing  large  sums  of  money 
to  cart  away  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  he  can  turn 
it  profitably  to  account  in  producing  light,  heat, 
and  power.  The  estimates  that  the  bulk  of  saw- 
dust annually  made  in  that  country,  if  in  the  shape 
of  logs,  would  build  a  solid  fence  IS  feet  high  and 
16  inches  thick  right  across  the  Continent.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  within  the  space  at  command  to 
give  a  description  of  the  way  in  which  the  results 
are  obtained,  although  it  is  very  interesting. 
Amongst  the  residual  products  of  commercial 
value,  charcoal,  crude  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  tar,  and 
turpentine  are  mentioned. 
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"  Thia  is  an  Art 
MTiich  does  mend  Nature  :  ehfincre  it  rather:  but 
The  art  itself  is  'S b.rvv.v."—S}iakespcare. 


BAS-'fcR  NOTES. 
The  Pasque-flower  (Anemone  Pulsatilla)  is  true 
to  its  time,  though  that  time  is  movable,  acd 
was  in  full  flower  on  Easter  Sunday.  A  well 
established  patch  fall  of  flower  is  a  cheering 
sight — the  flowers  a  good,  full  purple  inside,  with 
a  handsome  bunch  of  yellow  stamens,  and  clothed 
outwardly  with  a  warm  jacket  of  fur  that  extends 
to  the  stalks  and  bracts,  and  gives  the  whole  a 
comfortable  appearance  in  the  bitter  N.E.  wind.  Its 
alpine  near  relation  A.  vernalis  is  an  interesting 
flower,  and  beautiful  to  those  who  can  appreciate 
tender  and  delicate  colouring.  The  flowers, 
white  within,  are  coloured  outside  with  a  curious 
harmony  of  pale  lilac  and  straw  colour,  reminding 
one  of  the  film  of  faint  colour  that  creeps  up  the 
brightened  surface  of  hot  steel  in  the  process  of 
tempering.  Like  A.  Pulsatilla,  the  flower  has  a 
warm  outer  coat,  but  of  thicker  fur  and  more  soft 
and  silvery. 

Anemone  blanda,  whose  bright  blue  flowers  have 
b:en  with  us  for  the  last  six  weeks,  is  now  giving 
p!ace  to  A.  apennina,  a  beautiful  plant  anywhere, 
and  of  especial  value  for  covering  otherwise  bare 
spacer  round  and  about  shrubs,  growing  by  prefer- 
ence on  their  shady  side.  Anemone  rannnculoides 
is  bright  and  pretty,  shooting  up  through  a  carpet 
of  one  of  the  Creeping  Willows  (Salix  serpylli- 
folia),  now  clothed  in  its  brilliantly  polished 
young  leaves. 

Corbularia  citrina  proves  a  thoroughly  hardy 
and  free-flowering  bulb  in  this  soil  and  situation 
(sandy  peat,  400  feet  elevation,  half-way  between 
London  and  the  sea,  going  fouth-wcst). 

Primula  rosea  is  this  year  unusually  free  and 
vigorous ;  it  groups  very  prettily  with  the  white 
Triteleia  uniflora.  The  larger  and  stronger 
coloured  variety  sold  by  nurserymen  as  P.  rosea 
splendens,  though  more  striking  in  some  ways,  is 
hardly  of  more  real  beauty.  The  original  form 
looks  just  right  both  in  size  and  strength  of 
colour,  and  the  increase  of  either  seems  rather  to 
vulgarise  than  to  improve  this  little  gem. 

Helleborus  fnetidus  is  a  plant  of  considerable  use 
for  effect  in  a  garden ;  it  will  grow  in  places 
where  nothing  else  will  thrive,  and  though  its 
flower  is  of  no  beauty,  its  foliage  is  strikingly 
handsome  and  is  in  good  order  nearly  all  the  year ; 
it  is  also  of  great  value  for  cutting  to  arrange 
with  Christmas  Roses. 

Rosemary  is  a  coble  wall  plant.  It  shows  an 
almost  intelligent  docility  in  clothing  any  space 
desired,  a  strong  shoot  trained  in  any  direction 
doing  its  work  faithfully.  Planted  a  foot  high 
seven  years  ago,  we  have  some  now  in  flower 
8  feet  high,  thickly  bushing  from  top  to  bottom, 
the  lowest  branches  layering  themselves  in  the 
ground.  Nothing  is  more  commonly  neglected 
than  this  good  old  shrub,  of  a  certain  kind  of 
modest  beauty,  and  with  a  fragrance  of  the  very 
highest  order,  delightful,  wholesome,  and  invigo- 
rating, and  freely  yielded  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
Here  it  is  a  standing  order  that  it  should  be  pro- 
pagated every  year — an  easy  process  by  slips  in 
spring  or  autumn.  I  have  seen  bushes  of  it  against 
walls  in  monrg'ery  gardens  in  Iti'y,  looking  as  it 


they  might  be  fifty  years  old,  with  rugged  grey 
trunks  gnarled  and  twisted,  highly  picturesque. 

Rare  as  are  flowers  of  a  real  blue  colour,  how 
rich  in  them  the  present  season  is,  perhaps  richer 
than  any  other.  We  have  now  Scilla  bifolia, 
Scilla  sibirica,  Chionodoxa  sardensis,  Tecophyltea 
cyanocrocus  (now  finely  in  flower  under  a  south 
wall,  perhaps  the  brightest  pure  blue  flower  we 
have),  Gentiana  acaulis,  Gentiana  verna,  Litho- 
spermum  prostratum  and  L.  rosmarinifolium, 
Omphalodes  verna,  and  Myosotis  dissitiflora. 

Why  does  the  foliage  of  Retinospora  plumosa 
feel  warm  to  the  hand  1  It  does  so  in  some  young 
plants  even  on  the  shady  side.  Whether  it  is  the 
same  with  older  trees  I  have  no  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving. G.  J. 

West  Surrey. 


NOTES  ON  RECENT  NUMBERS. 

Yuccas  (p.  266). — One  of  the  most  unex- 
pected, and  at  the  same  time  most  beautiful,  sights 
I  came  across  in  gardens  abroad  was  a  large 
Yucca  with  from  twenty  to  thirty  branching  heads 
of  flower  in  full  bloom.  This  we  cannot  expect 
in  England,  where  it  is  generally  grown,  I  sup- 
pose, for  the  sake  of  the  foliage  more  than  the 
flowers.  Some  sorts  not  only  seem  to  grow  better, 
but  also  bloom  more  freely  if  planted  on  a  raised 
situation.  A  few  rough  stones  piled  in  a  small 
circle  and  filled  with  some  sandy  soil  make  an 
excellent  position  either  for  a  single  specimen,  or, 
if  large  enough,  for  a  group.  If  on  the  level  of 
the  ground,  they  are  apt  to  rot  oil  round  the  neck. 
They  are  very  readily  raised  from  seed,  which  ger- 
minates quickly.  Do  not  allow  dry  leaves  from 
the  trees  in  autumn  to  collect  or  remain  on  a  bed 
where  young  plants  are  pricked  out,  as  I  did, 
under  the  idea  of  keeping  the  frost  from  them,  or 
you  may  find  in  the  spring  that  your  seedlings 
have  come  in  half  during  the  winter,  and  that  tlie 
little  plant  and  its  roots  have  parted  company. 

Willow  catkins  (p.  270)  "  which  we  call 
Palms."—  In  Chambers' "  Book  of  Days  "  an  account 
is  given  of  the  old  custom  prevailing  on  Palm 
Sunday,  when  Box  and  Yew  were  usually  gathered 
as  well  as  ,Willow,  so  that  they  really  had  the 
right  to  be  called  Palms  as  well  as  the  catkins. 
The  latter  being  more  generally  distributed  have 
monopolised  the  honour  to  themselves.  Among 
the  many  quaint  customs  connected  with  plants 
and  certain  days  is  one  sowing  Parsley  on  Good 
Friday,  under  the  idea  that  it  will  vegetate  more 
quickly  than  at  other  times. 

White  Azalea  indica  (p.  272).— "West 
Surrey  "  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  this  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  Sussex.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  it,  and 
have  also  turned  out  at  different  times  a  number 
of  various  overgrown  Azaleas  from  the  greenhouse. 
Almost  all  are  dead  but  the  white,  though  some  of 
the  purples  will  struggle  on  for  a  time  in  favoured 
spots,  a  misery  to  themselves  and  an  eyesore  to 
everyone  else.  I  have  never  known  the  white 
suffer  from  cold,  though  some  years  they  are  a 
little  capricious  in  blooming.  It  is  curious  how 
the  plants  change  to  their  natural  character  in  the 
open  ground  ;  as  the  boughs  grow  they  always 
droop  and  form,  layer  over  layer,  bushes  not  more 
than  4  feet  or  5  feet  high  and  as  much  10  feet 
across.  The  effect  of  masses  of  their  white  blooms 
in  shady  spots  is  unlike  anything  else  we  have  in 
English  gardens.  As  to  a  position  for  planting, 
they  will  not  stand  diip,  nor  till  they  are  esta- 
blished hot  sun  on  the  roots ;  therefore  they  are 
better  planted  with  other  things  and  mulched  in 
hot  and  dry  weather.  When  once  established  they 
will  take  care  of  themselves  if  not  smothered  by 
coarser-growing  shrubs.  If  someone  could  raise 
us  a  variety  of  hardy  seedlings,  they  would  be  a 
real  acquisition  for  our  gardens  on  account  of  the 
evergreen  foliage,  which  the  other  Azaleas  have 
not. 

Planting  railway  embanbmenta  (p. 
274).— T^e  time  mgy  come  some  c'ay  when  the 


railway  companies  will  study  the  artistic  feelings 
of  their  pairons  both  in  the  stations  and  along 
tbe  lines,  but  at  present  we  seem  in  many  cases 
very  far  from  such  a  desirable  state  of  things. 
Great  credit  is,  however,  due  to  many  of  the 
station  masters  for  a  very  good  show  of  flowers, 
and  many  others  with  a  little  encouragement  in 
the  way  of  plants  from  people  round  would  soon 
start  a  desirable  rivalry  "  along  the  lice."  Let  me 
also  remark  that  the  maintenance  of  the  plants  at  a 
railway  staiion  is  an  excellent  means  of  advertise- 
ment for  a  nursery  garrtecer.  One  railway  cutting 
near  Leatherhead  is  planted  all  down  the  sides 
with  St  John's  Wort,  which  looks  like  a  gr^en  and 
gold  carpet  when  oce  passes  through  for  some 
weeks  during  the  summer.  Larch  would,  no 
doubt,  as  suggested,  be  extremely  useful  to  the 
railway  companies  for  fencing,  and  one  would 
have  thought  it  would  have  been  worth  their  while 
to  plant  underwood,  or  in  damp  spots  Osiers,  and 
let  them  at  so  much  a  year  to  local  buyers.  The 
revenue  derived  therefrom  might  not  be  very 
large,  but  they  could  scarcely  be  losers  and  no 
daoger  to  their  traflic  would  be  incurred. 

Hardy  Cyclamens  (p.  277).— Why  is  the 
price  of  these,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  so  high 
as  practically  to  prohibit  the  purchase  and  planting 
of  them  on  a  large  scale  ?  Most  sorts  seed  readily 
enough,  and  do  not  take  long  to  grow  to  a  flower- 
ing size,  and  they  are  allowed  a  longer  lifetime 
than  is  generally  permitted  to  the  more  tender 
Persian  class.  The  Cyclamen  is  a  neat  and  tidy 
plant  at  all  times  of  the  year,  even  the  flower- 
stalks,  as  soon  as  the  beauty  of  the  bloom  is  over, 
being  carefully  curled  up  out  of  sight  beneath  the 
handsome  leaves.  They  are  often  recommended 
for  planting  under  the  shade  of  trees  where  Grass 
would  not  grow.  Can  oce  of  your  readers  give  us 
a  list  of  the  bulbous  plants,  &c.,  such  as  Aconite 
and  Dog's-tooth  Violets,  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
saying  at  the  same  time  whether  they  will  do 
under  all  trees,  including  Limes  and  Scotch  Fir, 
as  also  whether  they  are  likely  to  supply  supper 
parties  for  rabbits  above  and  mice  below  ground  ? 

Colour  in  flowers  (p.  277).— The  distinct 
tion  between  dull  and  delicate  colours  is  apt  to 
be  overlooked,  but  is,  nevertheless,  an  importanr 
one.  What  a  very  different  effect  the  same  coloue 
may  have  under  different  circumstances.  I  hav- 
oftec  noticed  that  a  shade  which  is  soft  and  re- 
fined in  a  well-furnished  room  looks  poor  and 
weak  in  the  gloomy  surroundings  of  a  seedsman's 
warehouse,  or  as  shown  off  by  the  bare  boards  of 
the  South  Kensington  conservatory.  It  is  not 
alone  the  contrast  of  more  brilliant  colours  which 
for  the  moment  dazzles  the  eye,  but  a  soft  shade 
of  colour  requires  another  soft  (not  dull)  shade  to 
give  it  its  true  value  and  to  make  it  appreciated. 
It  is  this  which  does  not  seem  to  be  realised  or 
acted  upon  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meetings,  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  decorative 
arrangements  of  a  private  conservatory. 

Humea  elegans  (p  283),  when  well  grown' 
deserves  all  the  trouble  one  can  take  with  it. 
Graceful  form,  pleasant  fragrance,  and  lasting 
beauty  are  properties  which  all  plants  cannot 
claim  to  have  united  in  themselves.  Useful  alike 
for  formal  aod  informal  gardening,  Humeas  grow 
equally  well  in  sun  as  in  shade,  provided  they  are 
not  too  much  dried  up  at  any  time.  The  so-called 
white  variety  was  not  mentioned  by  your  corre- 
spondent ;  it  is  pretty  as  a  contrast  with  the  other, 
but  I  have  never  seen  it  even  attempt  to  become 
pure  white,  as  described  on  the  outside  of  the 
seed  packets. 

Blrchwood  (p.  300)  is  certainly  very  pretty 
for  the  panels  of  doors,  and  if  sound  at  first  and 
kept  dry  will  stand  a  very  fair  time.  It  is  curious 
how  even  old  and  well-seasoned  furniture  made  of 
certain  woods  will  develop  the  worm  if  allowed 
to  get  damp  for  any  length  of  time.  The  Birch- 
wood  usually  used  for  furniture  in  this  country  is 
imported  from  America,  but  the  white  Birch,  when 
it  can  be  got  large  enough,  is  just  as  good.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  tbe  peculiar  fragrance 
of  Russian  leather  is  due  to  its  having  been 
tanped  with  Birch  bark.    We  tad  a  gardener  who 
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nsed  to  make  for  ua,  when  children,  flower-pots 
out  of  the  rough  stems,  simply  by  cutting  off 
pieces  of  the  requisite  length,  boring  out  the 
centre  with  a  red  hot  poker,  and  nailing  a  bit  of 
wood  over  one  end.  In  these  we  could  either 
stand  pots  or  plant  flowers,  and  some  which  have 
been  thus  used  for  twenty  years  are  as  hard  and 
good  as  ever  they  were.  C.  R.  S.  D. 


SPRING-FLOWERING  PLANTS. 
Mr.  BUBBinoE  states  that  Narcissus  inoompara- 
bilis  Sir  Watkin  opened  its  flowers  with  him 
on  March  24.  As  I  write  (April  4),  the  first 
flower  of  this  kind  in  our  garden  is  just  opening 
— a  difference  of  eleven  days  between  London  and 
Dublin.  It  is  stated,  moreover,  that^  the  bulbs 
sent  to  Ireland  have  been  found  to  be  mixed  with 
some  other  variety.  I  have  the  same  complaint 
to  make.  We  had  three  bulbs,  and  one  of  them 
has  not  come  correct  to  name.  It  is  a  dwarf 
plant,  with  more  glaucous  foliage  than  Sir  Watkin, 
and  will  flower  later.  If  a  mixed  stock  has  been 
generally  distributed,  some  will  be  puzzled  to 
know  which  is  the  true  Sir  Watkin.  We  have 
plenty  of  the  true  large-flowered  N.  maximus  in 
bloom  in  the  greenhouse  ;  it  is  known  by  the  pecu- 
liar twist  which  its  leaves  have  and  also  by  the 
Etout  flower-stems,  which  are  18  inches  or  2  feet 
long.  This  variety  can  be  purchased  in  the 
trade  under  the  name  of  N.  major  maximus 
at  3.")S.  per  100.  N.  Leedsi  Gem  has  opened 
its  flowers  in  the  open  border  with  Sir  Watkin 
and  the  stems  are  nearly  as  tall.  The  whole 
flower  is  creamy  white,  and  very  charming  to 
cut  and  mix  with  the  bright  yellow  kinds. 
N.  cipax  plenns  (eystettensis).  Queen  Anne's 
double  Daffodil,  is  fully  in  flower,  and  N.  tortuosus 
nearly  so  on  rockwork.  None  of  these  surpass 
the  very  beautiful  N.  princeps,  which  has  increased 
very  much  on  our  rockwork.  We  do  not  grow  the 
variety  N.  Barri  conspicuus,  but  will  do  so  in 
future.  It  was  very  beautiful  as  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Barr  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  well  deserved  the 
certificate  awarded  it.  Although  the  nights  are 
very  cold,  the  lovely  Chionodoxa  Lucilije  has 
flowered  well  in  borders  and  in  our  rock  garden. 
It  grows  very  freely  from  seeds.  Tlie  best  way  is 
to  sow  them  as  soon  as  ripe  in  the  open  border, 
and  jast  cover  them  with  fine  soil.  They  lie  dor- 
mant until  the  following  spring,  when  they  vege- 
tate freely  ;  the  seedlings  resemble  young  Onion 
plants.  They  vary  very  much  in  their  shades  of 
blue  and  in  the  size  of  their  flowers,  but  we  have 
not  yet  obtained  a  white  one.  One  of  our  favourite 
spring  flowers  is  the  Canadian  Blood-root  (San- 
guinaria  canadensis).  We  obtained  a  major  form 
of  it  from  York,  and  being  anxious  to  increase  it, 
all  the  seeds  which  ripened  on  the  plants  in  1883 
were  saved.  They  were  ripe  in  June,  and  were 
sown  at  once.  I  expected  that  they  would 
vegetate  in  the  spring  of  1884,  but  not  a  plant 
appsared.  The  seeds  laid  in  tlie  seed-pan  all 
through  the  season,  and  are  now,  after  a  lapse  of 
twenty-one  months,  vegetating  freely.  We  sowed 
last  year  in  February  seeds  of  a  new  species  of 
Delphinium,  and  the  first  plants  appeared  above 
ground  exactly  twelve  months  after  they  were 
sown.  Seeds  of  many  of  the  Primulas  have  this 
habit  of  vegetating  after  lying  dormant  for  twelve 
months  in  moist  loam.  I  saved  and  sowed  some 
good  seeds  of  the  pretty  little  snowy  treasure,  P. 
nivalis,  in  February,  1881.  Two  or  three  plants 
of  it  appeared;  the?e  were  left  undisturbed  in 
the  pots,  and  now  after  twelve  months  the  whole 
surface  of  the  soil  is  covered  with  seedlings.  They 
are  yet  small,  not  having  formed  the  first  leaf 
after  the  seed  leaves.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  all 
seeds  of  hardy  plants  whenever  they  arc  ripe.  It 
is  least  trouble  to  sow  them  out  of  doors  in  the 
open  borders ;  some  dwarf  Alpine  plants  that 
scatter  their  seeds  when  ripe  may  have  them 
left  where  tliey  fall,  covering  them  very  thinly 
with  soil.  If  sown  ia  pots  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
attention  required  to  keep  the  soil  moist  for  nearly 
two  years  before  any  seeds  appear.  At  one  time 
we  sowed  our  choice  Auricula  seeds  when  ripe  in 
July,  bat  it  saves  labour  to  delay  sowing  them 
<intiil  the  fi.rat  week  in  February,  when  they  will 


vegetate  in  three  weeks  in  a  cold  frame  or  in  a 
cool  house. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow  seeds  of  Primroses  and 
Polyantliuses.  They  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground, 
but  more  seeds  will  vegetate  if  aided  by  a  gentle  hot- 
bed. Theyoung  plants  may  be  pricked  out  in  boxes 
as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  and  ultimately 
planted  out  where  they  are  to  flower  when  sufli- 
ciently  strong  to  bear  the  operation.  Young  plants 
of  Primroses  flower  much  better  than  old  ones,  and 
in  order  to  keep  up  a  good  supply  of  healthy 
plants,  sow  a  pinch  of  seed  every  year.  Seeds  of 
hybridised  plants  of  Gladiolus  gandavensis  should 
be  sown  before  (he  middle  of  April.  Sow  about 
fifty  seeds  in  a  7-inch  pot  in  good  sandy  soil,  they 
also  vegetate  best  on  a  gentle  hot-bed.  In  the 
same  frame  may  be  sown  seeds  of  choice  Carna- 
tions and  Picotees.  Indeed,  now  is  a  good  time 
to  sow  perennials  of  all  kinds  ;  the  young  plants 
become  strong  during  the  ensuing  summer  and 
autumn  and  flower  well  next  year. 

J.  Douglas. 


Orchids. 

Orchids  in  America.— In  Mr.  W.  S.  Kem- 
ball's  greenhouses  here,  Vanda  teres  is  showing 
flower  and  will  be  open  shortly.  It  is  grown  in  a 
great  many  gardens,  but  it  is  rarely  seen  in  flower. 
Cymbidium  pendulum  atro-purpureum  is  produc- 
ing a  pendulous  spike  2  feet  in  length.  It  is  a 
very  fine  Orchid.  C.  Lowianum  has  one  long 
spike ;  it  has  been  in  flower  for  about  six  weeks 
and  quite  perfect  yet.  Dendrobium  Falconer! 
will  be  in  flower  shortly  ;  when  well  bloomed  it 
is  a  truly  fine  kind. —  (3eo.  Savage,  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  U.SA. 

Odontoglossum    nsevium    majus  — 

There  are  two  quite  distinct  kinds  of  Orchids  to 
which  this  name  has  been  given.  One  is  but  a 
form  of  O.  gloriosum,  with  the  ground  colour  of 
the  sepals  very  pale — almost  white,  in  fact.  This 
is  the  spurious  najvium  majus.  The  genuine  plant 
is,  of  course,  a  magnified  variety  of  najvium  itself, 
the  flowers  having  pure  white  sepals,  heavily  and 
profusely  spotted  with  deep  crimson-brown.  The 
sepals,  as  well  as  the  lips  of  the  flowers,  are  at- 
tenuated, but  are  different  from  those  of  gloriosum. 
It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  Orchids,  and,  like 
nsevium  itself  and  blandum,  it  is  comprised  in  the 
cream  of  the  Odontoglossums.  It  is  now  in  bloom 
in  Messrs.  Shuttleworth  &  Carder's  nursery  at 
Park  Row,  Clapham,  wherein  the  midst  of  crowds 
of  flower-spikes  of  0.  gloriosum,  odoratum,  and 
others  it  is  most  prominent. 

Bare  Orchids  in  flo'wer.  —  The  Orchid 
houses  at  the  Victoria  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
are  just  now  quite  gay  with  bloom,  and  several 
kinds  of  exceptional  interest  may  be  seen  in 
Bower.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  is  Odonto- 
glossum PhalKnopsis,  a  charming  species  belong- 
ing to  the  0.  cucuUatum  section.  The  flowers 
measure  about  an  inch  across;  the  sepals  and  lip 
are  pure  white,  heavily  barred  with  claret.  It  is 
quite  a  gem  among  Odontoglossums,  but  is  unfor- 
tunately rather  rare.  Another  little  gem  is 
lonopsis  paniculata,  which  is  flowering  beautifully 
in  the  intermediate  house  in  suspended  pans.  Its 
flowers  are  small,  but  being  white  and  purple 
spotted,  and  borne  so  plentifully  in  long,  branch- 
ing panicles,  they  have  a  telling  effect.  Among 
other  Odontoglossums  are  the  handsome  0.  radia- 
tum,  the  true  0.  n.'cvium  majus,  and  a  host  of  the 
finest  forms  of  O.  crispum.  Lycaste  plana,  a 
specie.5  somewhat  in  the  way  of  Deppei,  with  the 
flowers  larger  and  more  spotted,  may  be  teen  ; 
also  L.  Skinneri  in  many  varieties,  including  the 
large  form  of  the  pure  white  alba.  Among  Den- 
drobes  none  are  so  noteworthy  as  D.  nobile  nobi- 
lius,  unquestionably  the  finest  of  the  numerous 
forms  of  this  old  and  well-known  species,  the 
flowersheingathird  largerthan  usual  andof  amuch 
richer  colour.  The  Waliichianum  variety  is  distinct 
from  the  rest  both  in  its  flowers  and  stouter  growth. 
Dendrobium  Lowi,  crassinode  Barberianum,  litui- 
florum,  and  a  giant  form  of  D.  Wardianum  are 
among  those  tb^t  would  be  passed  unheeded  by 


an  orchidist ;  and  coming  to  the  Vanda  house  he 
would  be  delighted  at  the  wealth  of  bloom  of  the 
many  noble  specimens  which  are  flowering  un- 
commonly well  this  season.  Among  the  cream  o£ 
the  varieties  are  the  Dalkeith  and  Paterson's  va- 
rieties of  V.  tricolor,  both  superb  in  their  way,  as 
well  as  formosa,  insignis,  planilabris,  Hrubyana, 
and  others.  The  interesting,  though  not  showy, 
V.  cristata  is  also  in  flower.  Laalia  harpo- 
phylla  makes  the  houses  glow  with  its  orange- 
scarlet  colour,  and  though  the  Cattleyas  of  the 
Trianje  section  are  well  nigh  over,  a  few  late- 
flowering  forms  still  linger.  Among  Cypripe- 
diums  may  be  seen  the  singular  little  hybrid 
named  C.  microchilum,  one  of  whose  parents  is 
C.  nsevium,  but  at  present  the  progeny  does  not 
equal  it  in  point  of  size  and  form  of  the  flower. 
C.  Sallieri,  another  hybrid  from  the  Continent,  we 
believe,  is  too  much  like  some  of  the  older 
hybrids  to  be  of  much  value. 

Oncidium  Weltoni  and   fuscatum. — 

Not  every  Orchid  grower  has  a  clear  idea  of  the 
distinctions  between  these  two  nearly  allied 
plants.  They  are,  however,  very  different  when 
seen  in  flower  side  by  side,  and  one,  Weltoni,  Is 
so  superior  to  the  other,  that  one  is  worth  as 
many  crowns  as  the  other  is  worth  shillings.  We 
had  the  opportunity  a  few  days  since  of  seeing 
the  two  side  by  side  in  flower  in  Messrs.  Shuttle- 
worth  &  Carder's  nursery.  Both  have  the  same 
kind  of  growth — long,  thin  bulbs,  pale  foliage,  and 
spikes  of  flowers  almost  identical  in  size  and 
shape.  The  differences  are  these  :  Weltoni  has  a 
roundish  lip  about  an  inch  long,  the  )ower  half  of 
which  is  pure  white,  the  upper  half  port-wine 
colour,  gradually  deepening  towards  the  centre  to 
a  deep  claret,  while  the  centre  itself  is  yellow. 
The  line  of  separation  between  the  white  and 
coloured  portions  of  the  lip  is  so  sharp  as  to  ap- 
pear as  if  cut  across.  The  sepals  are  a  rich  vinous 
purple.  In  O.  fuscatum  the  lip  is  rounder  and 
has  no  white  upon  it,  the  ground  colour  being  a 
purple-pink  with  a  heavy  central  blotch  of 
bronzy  yellow.  The  sepals  are  dull  brown  edged 
with  white.  Though  fuscatum  is  an  attrac- 
tive plant,  Weltoni  is  so  much  more  beautiful, 
that  all  would  prefer  it.  Fuscatum  is  so  often  sold 
for  Weltoni,  that  no  doubt  in  many  collections 
the  genuine  plant  does  not  exist,  being  altogether 
rarer  both  in  gardens  and  wild.  Mr.  Shuttleworth 
grows  a  recent  importation  of  it  on  suspended 
blocks  in  an  intermediate  house,  and  under  these 
conditions  it  thrives  admirably. 


SEEDING  OF  ORCHIDS. 

When  the  last  Orchid  shall  have  reached  us  from 
its  native  habitat  we  shall  naturally  have  to  de- 
pend upon  the  hybridiser's  art  for  new  forms  of 
this  interestirg  family.  This  day  may  be  far 
distant,  but  who  can  say  that  it  will  not  come  in 
our  time  ?  Exploration  goes  on  rapidly,  and  at  its 
present  rate  the  unexplored  area  inhabited  by 
Orchids  will  every  year  be  materially  reduced.  I 
venture,  indeed,  to  predict  that  in  twenty  years' 
time  there  will  remain  but  little  to  discover. 
Happily,  the  labours  of  a  few  have  shown  that  even 
when  we  shall  have  become  acquainted  with  every 
species  we  are  not  likely  to  lose  the  charm  of 
novelty,  and  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
raising  of  Orchids  from  seed  will  have  an  import- 
ance which  it  has  Hot  yet  assumed.  Prominent 
amongst  those  who  have  made  the  seeding  of 
Orchids  a  special  study  is  the  well-known  French 
amateur,  M.  Bleu,  famed  for  his  really  remaikable 
success  in  the  raising  of  new  Caladiums.  In  a 
paper  recently  contributed  to  the  French  National 
Horticultural  Society,  entitled  "  The  feiitilisation 
of  Orchids  and  attendant  phenomena,"  M.  Bleu 
gives  the  result  of  many  years'  practical  ex- 
perience. Thinking  it  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers,  I  here  give  the  most  important  por- 
tions of  the  article  in  question.  "  It  is  well 
known  that  Orchids,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  their  repioductive  organs  would 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  even  in 
their  native  country,  remain  sterile  if  it  were  not, 
as  has  been  observed    by  naturalists,  amongst 
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■whom  may  be  cited  Darwin,  Hermann,  Miiller, 
&c.,  for  insect  agency.     To  this  element  of  suc- 
cesa  in  the  fertilisation  of  Orchids  I  would  add 
that  of  the  action  of  violent  winds  or  of  the  wings 
of  birds  in  flight,  which  lay  bare  the  pollen  masses 
by  knocking  off  the  cap  which  covers  them,  so  that 
the  pollen  heads  are  easily  brought  into  contact 
with  the  stigmas,  and  fertilisation  takes  place.  But 
it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  only  with  a  very  limited 
number  of  kinds  that  fertilisation  takes  place  in 
this  way.    I  have  often  had  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  the  arrival  of  imported  Orchids,  and  all 
who  have  received  plants  direct  from  their  native 
country  will  be  able  to  corroborate  my  statement 
that  with  rare  exceptions  but  few  specie."!,  amongst 
which   may    be  mentioned   Phajus  grandiflorns, 
Aerides  afline,  and  Vanda  Eosburghi,  seed  at  all 
freely.    In  my  practice  the  only  species  I  have 
ever  observed  to  seed  naturally  are  Lfelia  cinna- 
barina,  Cypripedium  Schlimi,  javanicum,  virens, 
and  Bullenianum.     It  will  thus  be  easily  under- 
stood that  the  hybridiser  who  is  protected  against 
such  influences  can  work  with  much  certainty.   It 
is,  indeed,  easy  for  him  to  ascertain  in  the  case  of 
those  epiphytal  species  of  which  the  pollen  is  united 
into  solid  indivisible  lamps   if  fertilisation  has 
really  taken  place,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  size  of 
the  pollen  grains,  but  on  account  of  the  effect  that 
the  contact  of  the  pollen  produces  on  the  stigma. 
Although  during  two-thirds  of  the  flowering  time 
fertilisation  may  be  effected,  if  it  is  wished  to 
operate  on  species  not  nearly  related  it  must  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  flower  opens,  and  when  the 
generative  energy  is  strongest.    Once  a  flower  is 
fertilised  it  is  not  susceptible  of  the  slightest  in- 
fluence from  other   pollen,  but  if   the  operator 
wishes    to    make    quite    sure,   it    suflices,  as    I 
often  do   myself  in   the    case  of    certain    deli- 
cate plants,  to  immediately  enclose  the  flower 
in  a  paper  bag  closed  at  the  top  and  tied  at  the 
bottom.      The    day    following    fertilisation    the 
flower  commences  to  close,  its  brightness  fades, 
its  perfume  loses  its  sweetness,  and  the  sepals, 
petals,  and  labellum  wither.    This  is  at  least  what 
is  observable  in  species  hereafter  mentioned.  The 
ovary  swells  and  lengthens  every  day  in  a  sur- 
prising manner,  attaining,  in  a  general  way,  its 
maximum  development  in  a  third   of   the  time 
necessary  to  bring  it  to  maturity. 

Another  peculiarity  hardly  suspected,  but  of 
which  repeated  observations  leave  no  doubt,  is 
that  simply  cutting  off  the  stamens  produces  an 
exactly  similar  effect,  although  more  slowly  mani- 
fested, to  that  effected  by  artificial  fertilisation. 
Some  days  after  the  pollen  masses  have 
seen  removed,  the  flower  operated  upon  dis- 
sociates itself  from  the  rest  by  closing  i(s 
sepals  and  petals,  which  quickly  fade.  I  have 
mentioned  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
flower  which  has  been  fertilised  commences  to 
close  the  following  day,  but  it  is  very  different 
with  the  Cypripediums.  This  family,  which  is  so 
distinct,  forms  an  exception  in  nearly  every  way, 
but  the  most  important  is  that  which  concerns  the 
duration  of  the  flowers,  which  is  indeed  but  little 
shortened.  I  have  many  times  fertilised  flowers 
of  Cypripedium  which  had  been  open  a  month, 
and  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  preserving  them 
three  weeks  or  more  quite  fresh.  Among  plants 
exhibited  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  18th  De- 
cember were  two  Cypripediums,  of  which  one,  C. 
ciliolare,  had  been  fertilised  five  weeks  and  the 
other,  0.  Spicerianum,  a  month  before  that.  The 
flowers  on  both  plants  were  perfectly  fresh.  Cy- 
pripediums possess  other  exceptional  and  remark- 
able peculiarities,  one  of  which  is  that  the  ovary 
enlarges  very  slowly  and  attains  comparatively 
small  proportions  ;  the  number  of  seeds,  too,  con- 
tained in  a  capsule  of  Cypripedium  is  not  one- 
hundredth  of  that  in  a  pod  of  Cattleya.  When  a 
flower  of  Lfelia,  Cattleya,  Oncidium,  Ansellia, 
&c.,  is  fertilised,  that  one  closes  while  the 
others  borne  on  the  same  stem  do  not  show  any 
alteration  and  contrast  more  strikingly  with  it. 
For  instance,  a  flower  of  Cattleya  Loddigesi 
which  was  crossed  with  the  pretty  Sophronitis 
grandiflora  had  the  ovary  much  developed,  whilst 
the  remaining  blooms  were  in  a  perfect  condition, 
but  if  it  had  been  a  question  of  Phalrenopsis 


Schilleriana,  the  flower  operated  on  would  have 
closed  on  the  morrow,  and  two  days  later  all  the 
rest,  no  matter  how  many,  would  also  have  faded. 
Observations  made  at  various  times  enable  me  to 
judge  of  the  long  duration  of  the  generative 
faculty  of  this  species,  and  very  probably  of  P. 
Stuartiana,  which  in  all  its  parts  seems  to  be  but 
a  white  variety  of  the  former.  I  have  in  my  col- 
lection a  plant  the  flowers  of  which  last  well  three 
months.  Not  wishing  to  deprive  myself  of  such  a 
long  blooming  time,  and  on  the  other  hand  being 
desirous  of  utilising  it  for  hybridising  purposes,  on 
April  18,  1882,  I  fertilised  a  flower  of  it  which 
opened  on  January  26,  that  is  to  say,  three  months 
previous,  and  the  operation  was  quite  successful. 
When  fertilisation  has  been  effected  the  ovary 
perceptibly  develops  and  enlarges,  in  some 
months  attaining  its  full  size.  It  then  seems  as  if 
the  seeds,  which  are  extremely  small  and  very 
numerous,  were  every  day  about  to  emerge  from 
the  capsule,  but  this  is  the  time  when  patience  is 
needed,  for  these  seeds  require  quite  twice  the 
time  to  bring  them  to  maturity  that  has  elapsed 
from  the  moment  of  fertilisation.  The  following 
list  shows  how  long  each  species  requires  to  ripen 
its  seeds : — 

Months. 

Cattleya  .amethystina from  11  to  12 

labiata         13 

Loddigesi 10 

bicolor         10 

gigaa 16 

labiata  Pescatorei 17 

Mossiffi         . .        . .         . .        . ,  11 

Pereivaliana  10 

Warneri       . .        10 

Iffilia  purpurata  ,,      0  ,,  10 

crispa..        .......  11 

Perrini         IS 

leptotes  blco'or  12 

Oncidium  Papilio         . .         . .         . .  10 

Peristeria  elata  ..        ....        ..  8 

Staubopeaoculata        «         «         ,.  8 

Lycaste  tetragoDa        5 

Phalfenopsia  amabilis 6 

grandiflora  aurea 6 

Schilleriana  .         ..         ..         ,.  6 

Odontoglossum  vexillarium  ....  8 

grande  6 

AngFKcura  sesquipedale         ....  7 

Cypripedium  Chautlui  «        ..  13 

Bullenianum  8 

"  In  the  case  of  vigorous,  well-established  speci- 
mens, seed-bearing,  as  I  have  many  times  had  oc- 
casion to  observe,  does  not  act  injuriously.  This 
may  be  seen  in  the  caee  of  plants  belonging  to 
various  species  in  my  collection  which  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  are  in  this  condition,  but  one  must 
be  careful  not  to  operate  on  weakly  or  imperfectlj' 
established  plants,  or  they  will  be  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  perishing,  or  at  the  least  of  losing  much 
of  their  normal  vigour.  In  this  respect  Orchids 
form  no  exception  to  the  general  rule." 

J.  C.  B. 

Improving  garden  plants.— When  a 
young  man  I  once  came  across  a  scientific  paper 
discussing  the  Van  Mons  theory  in  regard  to 
plant  improvement,  and  my  mind  got  so  strongly 
impressed  by  its  principles,  that  since  that  time  I 
have  followed  the  statements  of  that  eminent 
Belgian  pomologist  in  my  endeavours  to  improve 
certain  races  of  plants.  By  constantly  taking  seed 
from  new  generations,  most  carefully  selecting  the 
seed-bearing  plants,  very  favourable  results  may 
be  obtained.  To  prove  this  more  than  can  be 
done  by  words,  permit  me  to  submit  to  your  judg- 
ment specimens  of  Primula  rosea  and  Crocosma 
aurea,  treated  according  to  the  principles  here 
laid  down. — Max  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 

*if*  The  flowers  which  M.  Max  Leichtlin  sends 
with  the  above  show  in  a  striking  way  the  results 
obtained  by  successive  seeding  and  selection  in 
the  case  of  Crocosma  (Tritonia)  aurea  and  Primula 
rosea.  In  both  instances  flowers  showing  the 
typical  form  of  the  plant  are  sent,  then  the  first 
improvement  and  the  second,  which  in  both  cases 
is  twice  the  size  of  the  original.  The  typical 
flower  of  the  Crocosma  measures  2^  inches  across, 
the  flowers  of  the  first  improvement  3  inches 
across,  and  those  of  the  second  variety,  which  is 
named  macrantha,  just  upon  3;^  inches  across,  with 
the  sepals  twice  as  broad  as  those  of  the  original. 
The   flowers  of  Primula  rosea  also  show  similar 


differences  as  regards  size.  The  flowers  of  the 
second  generation  called  grandiflora  are  quite  a 
third  larger  than  those  of  the  type,  and  the  colour 
seems  also  improved.  These  illustrations  indicate 
how  plants  can  be  improved  by  selection,  and 
doubtless,  it  further  carried  out,  we  should  obtain 
even  more  beautiful  races  of  plants  than  we  at 
present  possess. — Ed. 


NEW  SEEDLING  AMARYLLISES. 
Since  Amaryllises  have  become  so  popular, 
London  nurserymen  have  found  it  necessary  to 
make  increased  accommodation  for  them,  and 
now  houses  solely  devoted  to  their  culture  have 
been  built  in  some  of  the  chief  nurseries.  Last 
year  Mr.  B.  S.  William?,  of  Upper  Holloway,  found 
that  his  stock  of  Amaryllises  necessitated  the 
erection  of  a  special  Amaryllis  house;  he,  there- 
fore, built  one  embodying  all  the  new  improve- 
ments of  hothouse  construction,  and  specially 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  Amaryllises.  It 
is  span-roofed  and  divided  for  convenience  into 
two  compartments.  A  central  bed  for  plunging 
the  pots  in  occupies  the  middle  area,  with  a  walk 
running  round  it,  and  around  the  sides  are 
similar  plunging  beds  for  succession  bulbs.  These 
plunging  beds  contain  spent  tan,  and  are  suffi- 
ciently deep  enough  to  allow  the  pots  a  layer  of 
tan  below,  but  not  so  thick  as  to  hinder  the  heat 
from  below  from  permeating  the  beds.  Beneath 
the  roof  immediately  over  the  succession  beds  are 
rows  of  hot-water  pipes,  which  also  pass  along  the 
pathway,  and  thus  afford  ample  heat,  while  the 
ventilation  both  at  bottom  and  top  is  planned  spe- 
cially to  suit  Amaryllises.  This  being  the  height 
of  the  Amaryllis  season,  this  house  at  present  pre- 
sents a  gay  appearance,  there  being  scores  of 
flowering  plants  in  it,  the  majority  of  which  are 
seedling  varieties.  Among  these  we  singled  out  the 
following  as  the  finest  in  the  collection  and  dis- 
tinct from  older  sorts  : — 

Albert  Victor. — This  we  consider  the  finest 
coloured  Amaryllis  that  we  have  seen.  The  flowers 
are  not  remarkable  for  large  size,  but  they  are 
tubular,  and  a  good  deal  after  the  style  of  Acra- 
manni  pulcherrima,  from  which  it  is  evidently 
descended.  The  colour  is  an  intensely  deep  and 
rich  crimson,  deepening  towards  the  centre  to 
almost  black. 

Baron  Ferdinand  Kotiischild.  —  This  is 
similar  to  the  preceding,  and  though  a  little  less 
rich  in  colour  is  of  finer  form,  the  sepals  being 
broader,  more  rounded,  and  of  that  thick  texture 
which  holds  them  out  firmly. 

Dr.  Bernardo  has  very  large  flowers,  crimson 
with  white  stripes,  fine  in  form  and  substance. 

Excelsior.— Flowers  broad  and  of  good  shape, 
pale  crimson  with  dark  crimson  reticulations  and 
spots  towards  the  base. 

Mrs.  Findlay. — A  very  distinct  and  beautiful 
variety.  Flowers  scarlet,  with  broad  white  stripes 
down  the  centre  of  each  petal ;  throat  white. 

0EN.4.TA. — Flowers  8  inches  across,  white,  rayed 
with  yellow  and  striped  with  crimson.  An  ex- 
tremely handsome  sort. 

Masterpiece  —  with  flowers  very  large  and 
spreading,  an  intense  crimson — and  Excelsior, 
much  in  the  same  way,  are  very  fine  sorts  ;  and 
Harlequin,  with  singularly  mottled  and  streaked 
flowers,  is  the  best  in  its  section. 

Dr.  Masters  is  by  far  the  finest  of  all  the  older 
sorts,  and  is  distinct  from  the  rest  in  every  re- 
spect. Its  flowers  are  of  moderate  size,  but  of 
perfect  shape,  and  are  entirely  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet  colour,  without  even  a  suggestion  of  any 
lighter  tint.  This  variety  has  been  a  most  valu- 
able aid  to  Mr.  AVilliams,  as  it  has  enabled  him  to 
produce  a  distinct  race. 


Tree  pruner. — "  J.  C.  C,"  in  describing  the 
pruning  chisel  used  in  the  west  of  England 
(p.  222),  omits  some  important  particulars.  The 
edge  of  the  chisel  is  ccrved,  to  prevent  it  from 
slipping,  and  the  shoulders  are  barbed  to  form 
hooks  for  drawing  away  the  lopped  branches.  The 
staff,  which  is  from  8  feet  to  10  feet  long  or  even 
more,  is  of  the  best  Ash,  and  has  a  ferrule  at  th© 
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opposite  end  to  take  the  blow  of  the  mallet  and 
prevent  splitting  by  constant  hammering.  It  is 
surprising  how  soon  in  practised  hands  the  densest 
tree  heads  can  be  opened  by  this  tool  and  without 
the  toil  of  climbing.  In  using  it  the  edge  is  ap- 
plied to  the  back  of  the  base  of  the  branch  to  be 
removed  ;  the  cut  is  then  made  grainways  and 
clean,  otherwise  it  would  be  ragged  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  sever. — J.  M.,  Charmouth,  Dorset. 


PLANTS    IN    FLOWER; 


Foreythlas  In  pots.—TheEe  shrubs  are  used  with 
admiiable  effect  in  the  f^reenhouse  (No.  4)  at  Kew.  Some 
large  bushes  in  pots,  now  profusely  laden  with  golden, 
be'lltke  tlowfrs,  have  a  briKht  appearance  mixed  with 
other  floweiine  shrubs.  Both  F.  suspenaa  and  F.  viridia- 
fiima  are  thus  employed. 

Abutilon  iflrefly.— Some  flowers  of  this  brightly 
coloured  variety,  from  Mr.  Mounsdun,  of  .Sefton  Park,  are 
the  finest  we  have  seen,  being  fuily  a  third  over  the  usual 
size  and  of  a  richer  colour.  We  suspect  that  they  are  from 
planted-out  specimens.  Comte  Br^zzi's  Violets  also  from 
the  same  garden  are  exceptionally  fine. 

Coloured  Prim  rosea —Every  sprin?  Mr.  Caudwell, 
of  Wantage,  sends  us  samples  of  his  Primroses,  to  which 
he  seems  to  pty  particular  attention  in  the  way  of  improv- 
ing them  bv  seeding  and  selection  Thi^  year  we  fancy 
they  are  better  even  than  any  he  has  hitherto  sent.  They 
are  of  all  colours  that  Primroses  are  capible  of  producing, 
and  the  flowers  are  so  round  ai  to  almost  fit  into  the 
florist's  ideal  circle,  and  both  the  blooms  and  foliage  ara 
withal  sturdy. 

Prunus  dlvarlcata.— This  Caucasian  Plum 
tree  is  at  present  in  great  beauty  on  the  lawns  at 
K^w.  A  fine  spreading  tree  with  branches  sweep- 
ing the  turf  is  now  a  snow-white  mass  of  bloom. 
This  is  the  earliest  of  the  large  family  of  Rosaceous 
trees  which  will  flower  in  succession  now  onwards 
until  June.  Being  so  early,  this  Prunus  is  doubly 
valuable,  and  its  admirable  style  of  growth  makes 
it  the  more  desirable  as  a  lawn  tree. 

Lachenalia  tricolor.— One  may  see  at  the 

present  time  in  a  greenhouse  at  Kew  some  groups 
of  plants  of  this  bulbous  plant  grown  as  fine  as 
can  possibly  be  wishel.  The  plants,  which  are 
arranged  in  masses,  have  a  charming  appearance, 
and  are  much  more  effective  than  if  they  had  been 
dotted  about  among  other  plants  in  the  usual 
way.  The  crowds  of  yellow-green  spikes  tipped 
with  red  rising  from  a  carpet  of  healthy  foliage 
attract  the  attention  of  all  visitors. 

Oohna  Kirki.- This  is  a  new  introduction 
from  Tropical  Africa  and  remarkable  for  the  deep 
scarlet  of  itscup-sliiped  persistent  calyx  surround- 
ing a  torus  of  the  same  colour,  and  bearing  seve- 
nl  large  berry-like  ovaries  which  grow  out  from 
the  torus  in  a  singul.-ir  manner.  These  ovaries  are 
at  present  bright  green,  whereas  in  O.  atropur- 
purea,  recently  figured  in  The  Garden,  they  are 
black  and  glossy.  As  a  distinct  berry-bearing 
plant,  this  novelty  is  not  without  its  attractions  ; 
its  yellow  flowers  are  also  handsome,  but  they  are 
very  fugacious. 

Acacias  In  flo-wer  at  Kew.  —  No  time 
could  be  better  than  the  present  for  seeing 
the  bulk  of  the  many  kinds  of  Anacia  in  their  beet 
flowering  condition  in  the  temperate  house  in 
Kew  (Jardens.  The  huge  planted-out  bushes  of 
such  as  A.  armata  are  glowing  mas.-es  of  sulphur- 
yellow,  while  on  the  side  benches  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  plants  of  many  kinds  in  flower,  such 
elegant  species  as  A.  leprosa,  Drummondi,  pul- 
c'lella  being  particularly  noteworthy.  The  Hima- 
layan llliododendrons  in  the  same  house  are  also 
attractive,  though  the  cnp  of  bloom  does  not 
promise  to  be  so  plentiful  this  year  as  last. 

Fortune's  yellow  Rose.— So  seldom  do  we 
s'e  this  lovely  R  .se  in  (lower  or  receive  blooms  of 
i',  that  a  boxful  from  Mr.  W'aikinshaw's  garden  at 
Hartley  Grange,  Winchfield,  deserves  notice. 
Ueautiful  in  form  and  exquisite  in  colour,  it  has 
no  rival,  even  among  the  numbers  of  Roses  which 
W3  have.  If  improvers  of  the  Rose  could,  while 
retaining  its  colour  and  delightful  fragrance,  in- 
fuse a  little  more  strength  into  its  growth,  so  as  to 
enable  the  flowers  to  carry  themselves  more  erect, 
the  result  would  be  a  boon  indeed.  The  colour  of 
Fortune's  yellow  is  a  kind  of  coppery  yellow, 
flushed  on  the  petal  margins  with  a  flesh  tint,  and 
quite  pick  in  the  centre.     Mr.  McClure,  who  sends 


us  the  blooms,  does  not  say  under  what  conditions 
he  grows  it. 

Notes  from  Baden-Baden— In  my  for- 
mer notes  (p.  277)  I  forgot  to  allude  to  the  strik- 
ing beauty  of  Bulbocodium  ruthenicum  ;  it  flowers 
in  February,  and  though  not  so  large  as  B.  ver- 
num,  it  is  more  elegant  and  of  a  bright  magenta- 
red  colour.  Helleborus  porphyromelos  is  a  late 
flowering  species  and  the  darkest  in  flower  and 
foliage.  In  a  frame  Tropaeolum  rhomboidenm 
shows  its  little  bells  in  great  abundance  ;  it  is  in 
form  and  colour  of  flowers  intermediate  between 
T.  tricolor  and  T.  brachyceras. —  Max  Leichtlin. 

Daffodil  Sir  'Watkln.— The  first  flowers 
of  this  fine  new  Daffodil  that  have  reached  ns 
this  season  came  from  Mr.  Woodall's  garden  at 
Scarborough.  He  sends  them  to  show  how  much 
earlier  it  is  than  the  rest  of  the  incomparabilis  sec- 
tion. This  is  indeed  a  fine  flower,  and,  seeing  how 
different  it  is  from  its  relatives,  is  it  not  possible 
that  it  is  a  cross  between  the  incomparabilis  and 
the  Ajax  sections  ?  The  longer  tube  and  broader 
sepals  suggest  this.  Bart's  Hudibras  is  much  in 
the  same  way,  but  rather  smaller  in  size,  in  fact 
but  one  remove  from  it,  and  this  is  ostensibly  a 
hybrid. 

Lachenalia  Nelsoni  ia  sand.  —  From 
Blickling  Hall  gardens  Mr.  Oclee  sends  us  the 
finest  bunch  of  flowers  of  this  Lachenalia  that  we 
have  yet  seen.  Not  only  are  the  spikes  long  and 
crowded  with  flowers,  but  each  bloom  is  much 
larger  than  usual.  The  plants  have  been  grown 
in  a  cold  frame  with  the  pots  plunged  in  ashes. 
The  compost  used  for  them,  Mr.  Oclee  says,  ia  a 
mixture  of  pure  sand  and  dried  cow  manure.  Here, 
then,  is  a  hint  for  Lachenalia  growers.  Finer 
blooms  than  these,  we  are  satisfied,  could  not  be 
produced  of  this,  the  best  of  all  the  Lachenalias. 
Their  rich  golden  colour,  too,  seems  to  be  brighter 
than  usual. 

Spring  flowers.— What  a  charming  flower  is 
Narcissus  pallidus  prjecox  !  It  seems  to  vary  in 
height  and  in  colour,  but  is  a  treasure  in  early 
spring.  Among  other  good  things  this  spring  I 
have  noted  in  my  garden  are  Fritillaria  oranensis 
and  Erythronium  Nuttailianum,  the  latter  con- 
spicuous from  its  very  rich  golden  colour.  I  send 
you  a  bloom  of  what  I  have  always  believed  to  be 
a  different  Puschkinia  from  scilloides;  it  is,  I 
think,  called  P.  libanotica,  and  is  taller  and  hand- 
somer than  P.  scilloides.  Scilla  bifolia  rosea  is  a 
perfect  gem;  its  shade  of  rose  is  unusual  among 
colours.  The  golden  bells  of  Fritillaria  pudica 
are  just  opening,  and  F.  pallidiflorp.  will  be  the 
next.  Directly  these  easterly  winds  take  their 
departure  there  will  be  quite  an  army  of  flowers 
pressing  forward.  I  send  blooms  of  almost  the 
last  Iris  reticulata ;  the  first  came  out  in  the 
middle  of  February. — H.  Stuakt-Wortlet. 

Qreenhouse  Rhododendrons.— Flowers 
of  several  varieties  of  greenhouse  Rhododendrons 
have  been  sent  to  ns  by  Mr.  Thornber,  the  gar- 
dener at  Fairlawn.Lytham,  who  evidently  grows 
them  to  perfection,  judging  by  his  letter.  He 
says  ;  "  There  is  here  a  plant  of  the  Countess  of 
Sefton  variety  7  feet  high  and  G  feet  through, 
with  over  1000  blooms  open  and  about  as  many 
buds  to  open ;  also  one  of  Lady  Skelmersdale 
5  feet  by  5  feet.  By  the  time  it  is  at  its  best  it  will 
have  at  least  1000  blooms  open  on  it.  The  beauty 
of  these  plants  may  be, better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. Beingstrong  in  growth,  they  need  no  train- 
ing, which  adds  greatly  to  their  beauty.  Others 
named  are  Marchioness,  delicate  blush ;  Formosum 
grandifiornm,  large  white ;  Mrs.  James  Shawe, 
Duchess  of  Netherlands,  both  white.  This  is 
surely  a  class  of  greenhouse  shrubs  worth  a  great 
deal  of  attention  as  spring  flowerers. 

Oorydalis  raoomosa  — A  distinct-looking 

Fumitory  bearing  this  name  is  now  flowering  in 
the  X  range  at  Kew,  whither  it  is  .said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  means  of  seeds  from  Hong- 
Kong.  It  has  an  erect,  smooth,  watery  stem, 
which  is  pale  brown,  and  bears  numerous  large 
bipinnate  leaves,  and  a  branching  head  of  yellow 
flowers  arranged  in  spike.".  These  flowers  are  of 
the  usual  form,  approaching  in  this   respect  C.  I 


nobilis,  as  also  they  do  In  colour,  which  is  bright 
yellow  with  the  blotch  of  reddish  brown  on  the 
top  of  each  flower  exactly  as  in  C.  nobilis.  This 
new  species  is  apparently  an  annual,  and  should  it 
prove  capable  of  cultivation  out  or  doors  in  Eng- 
land during  summer  it  will  be  a  good  addition 
to  the  species  of  Corydalis  already  in  cultiva- 
tion. These  are  C.  nobilis,  just  mentioned,  a 
handsome  foliage  plant  as  well  as  being  beautiful 
for  its  flowers ;  C.  lutea,  also  graceful  and  pretty, 
and  useful  for  rock  gardens ;  C.  Ledebouriana, 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  singular  leaf  arrange- 
ment, and  pretty  in  having  deep  purple  flowers 
with  rose-coloured  spurs.  These  are  all  hardy,  and 
when  once  established  able  to  look  after  them- 
selves. 

Oereus  Malllsoni.- This  is  a  beautiful  Cac- 
tus, and  one  of  the  most  accommodating  for  small 
houses,  as  by  grafting  its  shoots  on  to  the  stem  of 
some  of  the  stouter  growing  kinds,  it  forms  a 
drooping  curtain  of  stems  which  produce  an  abund- 
ance of  bright  crimson  flowers,  often  6  inches  in 
diameter.  It  is  of  hybrid  origin,  being  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  the  old  C.  speciosissimus  and  0. 
flagelliformis,  the  habit  and  form  of  its  branches 
being  like  those  of  the  latter,  whilst  in  the  size 
and  brilliancy  of  its  blooms  it  resembles  the  for- 
mer. There  is  a  plant  of  it  in  the  succulent 
house  at  Kew,  where,  grafted  on  the  stems  of 
C.  Macdonaldiae  and  trained  along  a  rafter,  it 
hangs  down  from  the  roof,  and  bears  over  a  score 
of  flowers,  the  effect  of  which  is  excellent.  For 
rather  dry  and  light  stoves,  this  and  a  goodly 
number  of  other  species  of  Cereus  are  specially 
adapted,  owing  to  their  delighting  in  the  condi- 
tions afforded  by  such  a  house  and  to  the  abund- 
ance of  large  and  beautiful  flowers  they  annually 
bear.  For  their  successful  management  they  re- 
quire to  be  planted  in  a  light,  well-drained  soil, 
watered  now  and  then,  afterwards  simply  let  alone 
and  allowed  to  grow  and  take  care  of  themselves. 

Lachenalias  — A  few  weeks  ago  there  was 
brought  to  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  a  handsome  and  distinct-looking 
Lachenalia,  handsome  in  its  having  flowers  of  the 
same  size  and  colour  as  those  of  L.  Nelsoni,  and 
distinct,  because  instead  of  being  arranged  on  the 
stalk  in  a  drooping  manner  they  are  semi-erect. 
This  plant  was  said  to  have  been  raised  from  seeds 
saved  by  the  late  Mr.  Nelson,  but  the  facts  of  its 
origin  are  unknown.  In  the  Cape  house  at  Kew 
there  are  now  flowering  three  species  of  Lache- 
nalia with  characters  exactly  like  those  of  the 
above  named  seedling,  except  in  colour,  and  it 
may  be  that  Mr,  Nelson  obtained  this  new  hybrid 
by  crossing  L.  tricolor  or  one  of  its  varieties  with 
one  of  these  semi-erect  flowered  kinds  now  flower- 
ing at  Kew.  The  prettiest  of  the  three  is  L.  ortho- 
petala,  which  has  narrow  leaves  with  incurved 
edges,  an  erect  flower-spike,  and  about  a  score  of 
white  campanulate  flowers,  each  segment  having 
a  spot  of  brown  on  the  tip  ;  the  stamens  are  as 
long  again  as  the  flower  segments.  To  our  taste 
this  is  a  pretty  little  spring-flowering  plant  which 
is  worth  looking  after.  The  second  of  the  Kew 
plants  is  L.  erecta,  which  has  broad,  strap-shaped, 
spotted  leaves,  a  long  slender  flower-scape  bearing 
a  cluster  of  about  twenty  flowers,  the  segments  of 
which  are  three  outer  ones  much  shorter  than  the 
three  inner  ones,  both  series  being  pale  yellow, 
with  a  greenish  stripe  on  the  outside  of  each  seg- 
ment. L  orchioides  is  the  other  plant  re- 
ferred to.  It  has  broadish  strap-shaped  green 
leaves  and  a  slender  scape  of  bluish,  semi-erect 
flowers.  There  are  some  pretty  varieties  of  this 
at  Kew,  though  not  now  in  flower.  In  addition  to 
the  above  there  are  also  now  flowering  at  Kew 
plants  of  L.  tricolor,  represented  by  some  beauti- 
ful bold  groups  in  the  conservatory,  and  L.  Nel- 
soni in  flower  in  the  Cape  house,  where  also  are 
plants  of  L.  tricolor  luteola.  Judging  from  the 
good  results  obtained  with  Lachenalias  by  Mr. 
Nelson  in  the  short  time  he  experimented  with 
them,  there  seems  good  promise  of  some  really 
ornamental  garden  plants  being  within  easy  reach 
of  anyone  who  would  devote  attention  to  the 
suiiject.  Has  anyone  fried  these  plants  out-of- 
doors  t 
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ZINNIAS  BEST  IN  LARGE  MASSES. 
Zinnias  are  a  useful  class  of  annuals,  which  spe- 
cially deserve  cultivation  on  account  of  their 
hardiness  and  showy  flowers.  They  vie  indeed  in 
beauty  with  the  best  classes  of  Asters,  but  while 
Asters  often  fail  to  grow  freely  or  bloom  profusely. 
Zinnias  are  certain  to  succeed  in  every  respect. 
We  have  frequently  had  them  growing  here  and 
there  in  mixed  borders,  but  last  year  they  began 
blooming  so  early,  and  produced  such  masses  of 
fine  flowers  until  November,  that  we  have  resolved 
to  give  them  a  place  in 
the  flower  garden  this  sea- 
son, and  plants  are  now 
being  prepared  for  this 
purpose.  In  previous  years 
onr  plants  have  been 
grown  in  little  groups  of 
four  or  five  together,  and 
in  this  way  they  are  at- 
tractive to  a  certjin  ex- 
tent, but  large  masses  of 
them  are  most  effective. 
Double-flowering  ones  are 
decidedly  the  best.  The 
blooms  vary  from  2  inches 
to  i  inches  in  diameter 
in  the  best  strains,  and 
the  petals  are  beautifully 
arranged,  while  the  co- 
lours are  of  every  known 
hue.  The  single  ones 
bloom  equally  free,  but 
the  flowers  have  a  rag- 
ged appearance,  and  are 
not  so  effective  when 
seen  either  close  at  hand 
or  at  a  distance.  Both, 
however,  require  the  same 
treatment.  If  the  plants 
are  required  for  bloom- 
ing in  June  the  seed 
must  be  sown  in  a  gen- 
tle heat  in  March.  A 
hot  bed  need  not  be 
specially  prepared  for 
them,  as  a  large  number 
of  plants  may  be  raised 
by  sowing  the  seed  in  one 
or  two  catting  boxes  of 
fair  size,  or  quantities  of 
plants  may  be  produced 
by  sowing  in  6inch  pots. 
The  seed  germinates  free- 
ly in  light  sandy  soil, 
and  in  either  house,  pit, 
or  frame  where  the 
temperature  is  from 
60°  to  65°.  At  first 
the  young  plants  may 
be  quite  close  ^together, 
but  as  they  form  a 
few  leaves,  they  should 
be  taken  from  the  seed 
quarters  and  be  given 
more  space  in  pots 
or  boxes.  We  dibble 
from  fifty  to  sixty  into 
our  bedding  plant  boxes, 

which  are  2  feet  6  inches  long,  1  foot  6  inches 
wide,  and  3  inches  deep.  After  being  transferred 
to  these  they  are  kept  in  a  close  frame  for  a  short 
time,  when  they  are  gradually  hardened  off  and 
planted  out  in  May  when  other  flower-garden 
subjects  are  put  out.  They  grow  freely  from  the 
first,  and  are  not  troublesome  to  raise  or  manage. 
Their  easy  culture  is  greatly  in  their  favour,  and 
those  who  have  no  houses  or  frames  in  which  to 
advance  them  may  have  them  in  bloom  from  July 
until  November  by  sowing  in  April  in  positions 
which  the  plants  are  to  occupy.  In  this  case  the 
seed  should  be  sown  very  thinly,  and  only  slightly 
covered.  If  the  plants  happen  to  be  too  close, 
some  of  them  may  be  drawn  up  and  be  dibbled  in 
elsewhere  about  the  end  of  May.  Any  ordinary 
soil  which  will  grow  the  common  classes  of  bed- 


ding plants  will  produce  perfect  Zinnias,  and  it 
is  astonishing  how  little  the  plants  are  checked  or 
the  flowers  injured  by  either  excess  of  drought, 
heat,  or  wet.  M. 


Transplanting  Primroses.  —  Like  Blr. 
Molyneux,  we  have  here  a  terribly  tough  clay  soil 
in  which  Primroses  thrive  well  from  seed  for  a 
year  or  two,  but  suffer  afterwards  from  two  causes. 
One  is  the  baking  hard  of  these  stiff  soils  in  sum- 
mer and  their  getting  so  heated,  that  the  plants 
suffer  from  thrips  and  lose  their  leafage.  When 
that  is  the  case  the  crowns  are  always  weakened, 


and  the  plants  so  obtained  are  first-rate  the  second 
year,  and  fairly  good  the  third,  and  then  they  de- 
cline. With  special  kinds  the  best  plan  to  deal 
with  them  is  to  lift  them  in  the  autumn,  divide  to 
single  crowns,  plant  in  a  frame  in  good  soil, 
and  then  re-transplant  outdoors  just  as  the  j'oung 
plants  are  making  new  roots  at  the  end  of  March, 
giving  them  some  shade  and  water  during  hot,  dry 
weather. — A.  D. 


THE    GREAT    REED    IN    THE    GARDEN     LANDSt'APE, 
with  deciduous  Cypress  aud  Tulip  Tree  in  the  background. 


and  seldom  do  they  come  so  strong  as  previously. 
The  other  cause  is  found  in  the  tendency  of  the 
soil,  let  it  be  ever  so  well  stirred,  to  run  together 
on  the  surface  and  prevent  the  free  passage  of 
water  through  it  when  heavy  rains  come  ;  hence 
moisture  lies  about  the  plants  and  frosts  following 
do  much  mischief.  Clay  soils  are  very  well  for 
the  plants  until  they  become  hard  set,  and  there 
is  no  remedy  for  that  but  in  lifting  and  replanting 
the  Primroses  in  fresh  soil,  a  very  risky  job,  as 
I  have  often  found  to  my  cost,  for  if  done  in  the 
autumn  the  winter  rains  soon  harden  the  soil  and 
render  it  worse  than  was  that  of  the  old  bed  ;  or 
if  the  transplanting  be  done  in  the  spring,  then 
the  plants  may  be  destroyed  by  drought  ere  they 
have  become  established.  The  very  best  plan  in 
my  case  is  to  make  sowings  of  seed  every  year, 


THE  GREAT  EEED  ON  LAWNS. 
Among  the  nobler  forms  of  hardy  plants  there  are 
many  capable  of  making  a  garden  landscape 
effective  from  a  subtropi- 
cal point  of  view.  Fore- 
most among  these  are 
the  great  Grasses,  Eeeds, 
and  Bamboos,  the  giant 
Polygonums,  Screw  Pine- 
leaved  Eryngiums,  the 
Rheums,  the  Gnnneras, 
the  Yuccas,  and  the 
giant  Heracleums.  These 
are  all  more  or  less  har- 
dy, and  if  placed  in  posi- 
tions where  they  attain 
full  development,  they 
give  a  lawn  quite  a  diffe- 
rent appearance  from  that 
derived  from  other  har- 
dy plant  growth.  The 
effect  produced  by  the 
great  Italian  Reed  (Arun- 
do  Donax)  is  well  shown 
in  the  annexed  sketch  of 
a  pretty  American  garden, 
where  the  Tulip  Tree 
and  deciduous  Cypress 
are  native  trees.  This 
great  Reed  of  Southern 
Europe  is  a  stately,  yet 
elegant,  plant  when  grown 
in  an  isolated  position 
on  a  lawn  in  good  deep 
soil.  Ten  feet  is  the 
common  height  of  its 
canes,  and  these  when 
clothed  with  silvery  fo- 
liage have  an  aspect  to- 
tally distinct  from  that  of 
other  open-air  subjects 
Like  all  large-growicg 
plants,  it  loves  shelter,  jtt 
it  does  not  like  to  be  so 
hovered  in  as  to  exclude 
sun  and  air.  Being  quite 
a  southern  plant,  it  often 
feels  keenly  our  severe 
wiuter,5,  but  even  when 
cut  down  it  usually 
pushes  up  again  vigorous 
shoots,  it  likes  a  damp 
spot,  such  as  the  margin 
of  a  lake  or  stream,  but 
abundant  moisture  is  not 
indispensable  to  it,  as  it 
grows  to  its  fullest  size 
anywhere  in  a  deep,  moist, 
loamy  soil.  There  is  a 
variegated  variety  of  it, 
and  this  is  the  one  showti 
iu  the  engraving.  Another  excellent  Arundo  for 
a  lawn  is  the  New  Zealand  Reed  (A.  conspicua) ; 
it  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  Pampas 
Gras=,  but  is  more  graceful,  and  quite  distinct  in 
one  respect,  viz.,  it  flowers  at  midsummer  instead 
of  in  autumn. 


Day  Lilies  (Ilemerocallis). — These  so-called 
L'lies,  if  planted  in  company  with  Tiitomas  in 
moist  borders  or  on  the  margins  of  lakes  or 
rivers,  have  a  truly  grand  appearance.  Why  this 
plant  should  be  called  Day  Lily  I  know  not,  for 
the  flowers  last  good  for  several  days  after  they 
expand,  and  as  fast  as  one  flower  fades  others 
succeed  it.  There  are  two  double  kinds  in  this 
family  with  variegated  foliage,  both  very  fine ; 
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one  ia  named  H.  Kwanso  fl.-pl.,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  bronzy  yellow :  the  other,  H.  distioha,  a 
very  fine  variety.  There  are  also  several  single 
forms,  the  flowers  of  which  are  of  various  shades 
of  yellow.  One  named  H.  Cava  is  sweet-scented ; 
in  fact,  all  of  them  should  be  grown,  for  they  are 
indeed  fine.  Though  hardy,  they  look  well  in 
pots.  They  require  plenty  of  room,  and  therefore 
look  best  in  a  large  conservatory. — W.  C.  Leach, 
Stamford. 

DOUBLING  OF  LENT  LILIES. 
As  my  observations  upon  Lent  Lilies  have  ex- 
tended over  many  years,  I  propose  to  record  my 
own  experience  in  reference  to  the  vexed  doubling 
question  without  giving  any  opinion   upon   the 
conclusions  at  which  others  have  arrived.      About 
twenty -four  years  ago  I  transplanted  many  single 
wild  Pseudo-Narcissus  bulbs  into  my  garden  in 
Shropshire.     It  was  a  good  wholesome  soil,  and 
the  plants  grew  and  flowered  freely,  but  there 
never  was  the  slightest  tendency  to   doubling. 
After  four  or  five  seasons  I  removed  the   same 
bulbs  into  a  garden  in  Cambridge,  with  the  like 
result;  they  were  vigorous  and  full  of  flower,  but 
five  seasons  left  them  single,  as  they  began.    In 
1872  I  removed  into  a  part  of  Devon,  where  we 
have  a  bright  red  soil,  a  kind  of  disintegrated  old 
red  sandetoae,  and  I  brought  my  bulbs  with  me; 
here,  however,  I  found  them  growing  wild  in  great 
abundance,  and  I  transplanted  many  hundred  bulbs 
(single)  some  into  my  garden,  partly  into  soil  in  its 
natural  state,  partly  into  soil  highly  enriched,  but 
the  greater  number  I  planted  in  Grass  land.    In  all 
these  years  up  to  thepresent  time  there  hasnot  been 
a  single  instance  of  doubling.     I  come  next  to  the 
double  and  semi-double  forms  of  the  flower.  I  doub'. 
whether  they  are  often  met  with.     I  know  of  one 
spot  only,  which  I  have  carefully  abstained  from 
publishing,   where   I    have    found   them   in   any 
quantity,   and   there   they   occupy   a    space    not 
exceeding  a  very  few  superficial  yards ;  there  are  a 
few  single  ones  not  far  off,  but  no  intermixture. 
The  doubles  are  dotted  about  in  patches,  each 
apparently  originating  from  one  bulo,  with  many 
ottT.ets,  and  some  small  bulbs,  not  flattened  like 
offsets,  but  of  rounded  form  like  seedlings.     This, 
however,  is  mere  surmise  ;  I  never  saw  a  ripe  seed 
vessel  upon  them.     In  every  instance  I  found  no 
single  flowers  mixed  with  the  others;   the  whole 
patch  was  double  or  semi-double.     Some  patches 
were  a  foot  apart,  some  a  yard  or  more  ;  no  great 
number  in  all.     Beyond  this  limited  area,  I  never 
found  a  chancedoubleamongst  the  singles  any  more 
than  any  single  intruding  amongst  the  doubles. 
I  have  transferred  many  of  these  double  forms 
into  my  garden  ;  they  do  not  turn  single,  but  they 
do  not  thrive,  dying  out  after  a  year  or  two. 
The  double  Telamonius,  on   the  contrary,  grows 
splendidly  under  the  same  conditions.  I  have  also 
transferred  many  wild  doubles  into  a  Grass  field  ; 
here  they  thrive,  flower,  and  preserve  their  double 
character.    The  majority    of   them   have  double 
trumpets  only  ;  some  are  rose  doubles,  some  im- 
perfect ;  they  increase  by  offsets,  but  I  have  never 
found  seed.     In  two  instances  I  found  a  scape 
bearing  two  double  flowers,  not  a  monstrosity, 
with  two  scapes  run  into  one,   but  a  genuine 
single  scape  and  two  perfect  flowers.      1  trans- 
planted them    into  my   garden  ;    one   died   the 
first  season,  the  other  produced  only  one  double 
flower,  instead  of  two,  as  in  the  previous  season, 
and  then  died.     The  doubles  of  which   I  speak 
are  distinctly  the  double  of  the  wild  Lent  Lily ; 
none  like   double  Telamonius  ;  not   the   slightest 
tendency  to  such  a  change  have  I  seen  during 
all  the  years  I  have  grown  them.    They  retain 
their  size,  shape,  colour,  and  season  of  flowering, 
in  all  of  which  they  differ  widely  from  Tela- 
monius. 

>•  The  above  is  what  has  passed  under  my  own 
eye.  In  one  instance  only  I  must  give  a  joint 
experience,  half  mine,  half  that  of  Mr.  WoUey 
Dod.  One  year  I  sent  him  half  a  dozen  bulbs  of 
double  Lent  Lily  ;  in  his  soil  and  climata  they 
were  single  the  following  year,  and  he  returne  1 
them  to  me.  Next  year  the  same  bulbs  in  my 
garden   recovered    their  double  form.      Again  I 


our  red  soil,  and  the  result  promises  to  be  a 
maintenance  of  double  flowers,  so  far  as  can  be 
known  from  the  yet  not  fully  expanded  buds. 
The  result,  then,  of  my  experiments  is  that  out  of 
many  hundreds,  I  may  safely  say  thousands,  of 
single  forms  transplanted  by  me,  not  one  has 
doubled,  and  again  of  some  hundred  double  forms 
none  have  turned  single.  From  the  complete 
isolation  of  the  double  patches  I  have  always 
thought  they  must  have  had  their  origin  in  seed  ; 
if  from  other  causes,  singles  would  probably  have 
been  growing  with  them. 
South  Devon.  T.  H.  Aechee-Hind. 


COLOUR   EFFECTS   IN   GARDENS. 
When  the  bedding  system  first  came  into  vogue, 
it  was  no  doubt  the  extreme  brightness,  or  what 
we  should  now  call  gaudiness,  that  for  a  time 
caused  it  to  hold  the  position  in  popular  favour 
that  it  did.    But,  like  every  other  hobby  that  from 
time  to  time  takes  possession  of  the  gardening 
fraternity,  it  was  soon  done  to  death,  as  anybody 
with  the  least   perception  might   have  foretold 
would  be  the  case,  seeing  that  only  scarlet  Gera- 
niums, yellow    Calceolarias,    blue    Lobelias,    or 
purple  Verbenas  were  used  ;  and,  by  way  of  a 
change,  the  following  year  there  were  Verbenas, 
Calceolarias,  and  Geraniums,  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of    scarlet,  yellow,    and    blue    being   nau- 
seating even  to  those  who  had  little  or  no  taste 
whatever  in  gardening  matters,  whilst  others  with 
finer  perceptions  of  the  beautiful  began  to  inquire 
for  the  Parsley  bed,  by  way  of  relief.     As  a  mat- 
ter of   course,   such   an    unsatisfactory    state  of 
things  could  not  continue ;  but  yet  the  system 
could  not  for  several  reasons  be  given  np— a  very 
good  one  being    that  the  great  bulk  of  hardy 
dowers  had    been  ruthlessly  swept   out  of    the 
garden  to  make  room  for  bedding  plants,  and  so, 
gardeners  being,  as  it  were,  in  desperate  straits, 
the  developing  of  the    bedding    system   began, 
foliage  plants  of  various  colours  being  mixed  with 
the    flowers.      Then  followed  standard  graceful 
foliaged  plants,  hardy  carpeting  plants,  and  now 
dwarf  and  formal-growing  shrubs  are  being  used 
freely  in  association  with  the  commoner  types  of 
bedding  plants  ;  indeed,  the  improvement  both  in 
taste  and  arrangement,  as  well  as  in  variety  of 
plants,  has  been  so  rapid  that  the  most  relentless 
opponents  of  the  system  have — reluctantly,  it  may 
be — admitted  that  the  system  has  some  redeeming 
qualities,  and  has  certainly  given  a  great  impetus 
to  horticulture  in  general ;  but  I  think  that  the 
strongest  reason  of  all  for  its  retention   is   the 
suitability  of  it  to  formal  or  geometrically  designed 
parterres. 

Perhaps  the  general  re-a:tion  now  going  on  in 
favour  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  plants  may 
quite  oust  the  system,  but  whether  it  does  so  or 
not,  so  long  as  it  is  practised,  the  question  of 
colour  must  ever  be  of  paramount  importance, 
Most  people  have  their  own  notions  as  to  what 
constitutes  perfection  of  colour  in  bedding  ar- 
rangements. This  the  writer  has  not  attained  to, 
nor  is  he  certain  that  he  has  any  decided  prefer- 
ence for  one  colour  over  another,  but  he  has  very 
decided  notions  as  to  arrangement  of  the  various 
colours,  which  are,  that  the  whole  shall  be  so  com- 
pletely commingled,  as  to  be  puzzling  to  deter- 
mine what  tiut  or  colour  predominates  in  the  en- 
tire arrangement.  This  rule  he  has  followed  for 
years,  and  has  had  a  fair  amount  of  success  in  the 
working  out  of  it,  but  is  still  learning,  the  latest 
lesson  being  that  if  any  colour  at  all  may  pre- 
dominate, it  is  what  gardeners  know  as  glaucous, 
that  is,  a  light  grey  or  whitish  green.  Of  such  a 
colour  the  eye  never  tires,  perhaps  because  it  is 
in  such  harmony  with  the  predominajt  tints  of 
the  landscape,  and  particularly  of  the  lawn 

To  successfully  carry  out  the  rule  as  to  arrange- 
ment of  colours  here  advanced,  there  are  other, 
what  may  be  termed  collateral,  rules  that  must  be 
studied,  the  first  being  that  high  colours,  such  as 
scarlet  and  yellow,  must  be  used  much  more  spar- 
ingly, that  is,  in  less  proportion  than  colours  of  a 
softer  tint,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  these 
— ^  -  colours  overweigh,  as  it  were,  all  others  ;  secondly, 
returned  them  to  Cheshire,  together  with  a  bag  of '  there  must  be  no   violent    transition  from  one  ' 


colour  to  another ;  the  contrasting  of  colours  must 
be  avoiiled  as  much  as  possible  in  favour  of  the 
gradual  intermingling  or  harmonising  of  colours; 
thirdly,  the  most  decided  or  high  colours,  being 
the  heaviest,  ought  to  occupy  the  most  central 
position  of  beds,  or  else  be  distributed  in  due  pro- 
portion over  the  entire  garden,  to  ensure  an 
even  balance  of  weight  throughout ;  and,  fur- 
ther, when  dealing  with  Euch  colours,  just  to 
use  them  in  necessary  proportion,  and  no  more, 
and,  if  to  err  at  all,  to  take  care  that  it 
be  on  the  tide  of  niggardliness.  By  close  adher- 
ence to  these  rules,  the  writer  has  for  years  had 
no  difficulty  in  producing  a  harmony  of  colour 
that  has  worn  so  well,  as  to  be  just  as  welcomely 
viewed  at  the  end  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  for  the  quieter  the  colouring  the 
more  lasting  is  the  enjoyment  of  it.  And  it  is 
pleasant  to  observe  the  great  advance  yearly  made 
in  favour  of  what  may  be  called  neutral  or  the 
quieter  tints ;  gaudiness,  as  applied  to  bedding 
out,  being  now  the  exception  rather  than,  as  was 
the  case  but  a  few  years  back,  the  rule. 

To  fully  carry  out  the  ideal  of  colour  here  advo- 
cated, a  great  variety  of  plants  is  needed,  but 
not  more  than  in  gardens  where  bedding  out  is 
practised ;  but,  lest  the  owners  of  gardens  of 
smaller  dimensions  may  think  it  an  impossible 
attainment  in  their  case,  it  may  be  well  to  add 
that  there  is  colour  and  colour,  and  that  if  they 
cannot,  owing  to  lack  of  appliances,  kc,  for  rais- 
ing plants,  have  elaborate  designs  and  variety  in 
colour,  they  may  have  an  equivalent  in  the  way  of 
graceful  foliage  and  beautifully  tinted  shrubs  of 
varying  hues  and  habit,  from  deep  green  to  bright 
yellow,  conical,  weeping,  and  feathery.  Retino- 
sporas.  Cypresses,  Yews,  Yuccas,  and  many  others 
not  only  associate  well  with  all  kinds  of  bedding 
plants,  but  with  their  congeners  in  hardiness — 
the  various  kinds  of  hardy  Sednms,  Saxifrages, 
and  Veronicas ;  and  these  are  all  within  the  means 
of  the  most  utilitarian  owner  of  a  garden,  and 
might  be  arranged  in  bedding  out  form,  the  shrubs 
for  centres  and  panels,  and  the  dwarf  hardy  plants 
for  massing  and  carpeting.  Such  a  garden, 
thougli  somewhat  sombre  in  colouring,  would  be 
infinitely  more  interesting  and  pleasing  than  if  it 
were  planted  after  the  orthodox  fashion  of  bedding 
out.  W.  W. 

HYACINTHS  IN  THE  OPEN  GROUND. 
I  DO  not  possess  more  than  a  dozen  roots  of  Hya- 
cinths in  all,  but  they  have  been  planted  some 
years,  and  the  way  in  which  they  bloom  causes  me 
to  disagree  with  those  who  assert  that,  under 
open-air  cultivation  in  this  country,  the  Hyacinth 
gradually  deteriorates,  ultimately  becoming  of  no 
decorative  value.  One  bulb  I  have  particularly 
noticed  as  coming  up  in  the  same  spot  six  or  seven 
years  in  succession ;  it  is  a  pink-flowered  kind, 
and  seems,  of  the  two,  to  bloom  stronger  every 
year.  The  head  of  bloom  it  gives  is  good  enough 
for  pot  culture,  and  is  much  better  than  that 
which  the  majority  of  imported  bulbs  yield.  Not 
only  local  influences,  but  very  generous  culture  are 
what  brings  the  Hyacinth  to  such  perfection  in 
Holland,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
why,  with  fair  treatment,  we  should  not  maintain 
in  them  a  fair  share  of  blooming  power.  One 
reason  why  Hyacinths  deteriorate  so  quickly  in 
English  gardens  is  the  fact  that  they  are  gene- 
rally planted  in  beds  on  the  lawn  required  for 
bedding  out ;  consequently  they  have  to  be  dis- 
turbed just  as  they  would  be  making  themselves 
fit  for  another  year.  From  this  check  they  require 
a  season  or  two  to  recover,  producing,  meanwhile, 
no  flowers  worth  speaking  of,  so  that  the  grower 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Hyacinths  the  second 
year  are  useless.  The  result  is  different  when 
allowed  to  remain  where  they  have  flowered. 
Naturally  no  Hyacinth,  which  has  been  brought  to 
the  perfection  we  see  in  the  choice  named  varieties, 
can  be  expected  to  retain  it  undiminished,  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  certain  standard  of  excellence 
at  which  by  fair  treatment  they  can  be  maintained. 
Under  pot  culture  the  snperexcellence  of  bloom 
which  a  fostering  care  develops  causes  a  corre- 
sponding fall  in  quality  the  following  season — 
much  below  the  average,  in  fact,  so  that  a  year 
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or  two  mnst  elapse  ere  this  is  reached  again. 
Undoubtedly,  the  best  way  is  to  pick  off  tlie  ilower 
truss  the  second  year,  and  plant  in  well  enriched 
ground,  which  will  better  allow  the  bulbs  to 
recover  their  lost  energy.  It  has  often  appeared 
to  me  that  bulbs  deeply  planted  throw  up  more 
strongly  than  when  they  are  near  the  surface.  In 
light  soils,  I  believe  that  quite  G  inches  is  not  too 
deep  for  them,  because  at  that  depth  the  bulb  and 
roots  are  sure  of  a  good  share  of  moisture  whilst 
making  their  growth.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  judge,  the  wild  Hyacinth  prefers  a  light  soil, 
and  it  is  really  remarkable  how  deep  the  bulbs 
often  are  in  it ;  and  I  fancy  that  the  typical  form 
of  our  cultivated  kind  would  be  found  similarly 
circumstanced  in  its  native  habitats.  There  is  at 
any  rate  one  advantage  derivable  from  deep  plant- 
ing—the soil  can  always  be  stirred  sufficiently 
deep  without  touching  the  bulbs  to  allow  of  plant- 
ing some  summer  flowering  thing,  so  that  the 
annual  lifting  may  in  this  way  be  obviated. 

J.  C.  B. 

Primulaobtueifolia.— I  was  quite  prepared 
for  the  information  given  in  The  Garden 
(p.  278)  by  "  K."  about  this  plant,  and  am  glad  to 
have  elicited  it.  These  seeds  are  collected,  I  be- 
lieve, by  natives,  who  are  seldom  botanists. 
Amongst  other  seeds  of  "  unknown  "  plants  col- 
lected at  altitudes  of  five  figures  in  the  Himalayas, 
came  some  from  which  I  have  raised  splendid 
crops  of  Senecio  Jaooba^a  and  Verbascum  Thapsus, 
but  such  seeds  are  always  worth  trying. — C. 
WOLLEY  DOD. 

Hardiness  of  Sarracenla  purpurea. — 

"M.C.,'  referringtoTodeapellucidaand  S.^rracenia 
purpurea  in  a  notice  of  Dr.  Paterson's  Orchids 
(p.  205),  asks  the  question  :  "  Are  greenhouse  and 
stove  plants  really  the  tender  things  we  imagine 
them  to  be  ?  "  As  regards  S.  purpurea,  it  certainly 
is  not  a  tender  plant.  In  its  native  habitats  here 
it  stands  from  40°  to  60°  degrees  of  frost.  The 
probability  is  that  the  climate  of  England  is  not 
severe  enough  for  this  very  hardy  plant. — P,  J., 
SaVifax,  N.S. 

Erynglum  amethystlnum.  —  Not  one 
word  too  much  has  been  said  in  praise  of  this 
distinct  family  of  plants  so  well  illustrated 
recently  in  The  Garden.  We  have  two  or  three 
of  the  varieties,  bat  the  favourite  amongst  them  is 
amethystinum,  which  grows  and  flowers  with  us 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  without  any  special 
attention.  For  mixed  borders  these  Eryngiums 
are  very  valuable,  as  they  make  an  agreeable 
variety  ;  the  pleasing  metallic  blue  colour  which 
overlies  the  stems  and  flowers  is  very  distinct 
from  anything  else,  and,  if  not  striking,  is  at 
least  uncommon. — Taunton. 

Grape  Hyacinths.— What  a  wealth  of 
beautiful  hardy  spring  flowers  it  is  possible  and 
not  difBonit  to  get  together!  The  pretty  little 
Hepaticas  are  just  over ;  their  charming  tints  of 
blue  and  pink  have  been  very  pleasing.  These 
are  succeeded  by  the  lovely  Scillasibirica,  Chiono- 
doxa  Lucili.'B,  and  the  always  charming  Grape 
Hyacinths,  the  last  named  being  now  at  their  best, 
and  very  beautiful  their  spikes  of  purplish  blue 
flowers  are  as  they  appear  in  masses  in  the  mixed 
border.  I  have  never  yet  met  with  anyone  who 
was  not  delighted  with  this  early  spring  flower. — 
J.  C.  C. 

Yucoafllamentosa  variegata.— In  The 
Garden  (p.  266)  this  Yucca  is  described  as  deli- 
cate, and  best  confined  to  greenhouses  or  cold 
frames.  This  is  directly  contrary  to  our  experi- 
ence ;  we  have  grown  it  in  the  open  air  without 
protection  for  at  least  twenty  years,  and  Notting- 
hamshire is  supposed  to  be  favoured  with  as  great 
extremes  of  temperature  as  any  county  in 
England.  Our  plants  are  simply  planted  out  in 
sandy  peat  and  then  let  alone.  In  short,  we 
attribute  having  the  good  stock  we  have  of  this 
Yucca  to  the  absence  of  coddling. — Charles  E. 
Pearson,  CIdlmell  Nurseries,  Notts. 

Primula  helvetica.— What  is  this  ?  It  came 
to  me  from  Scotland  under  this  name,  and  it 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  what  I  have  obtained 


from  Messrs.  Backhouse  under  the  name  of  P.  pede- 
montana,  but  the  leaves  have  a  more  decided 
glaucous  hue,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  borne  in 
large  trusses,  are  larger  and  of  a  deeper  colour. 
The  York  plant  of  P.  pedemontana  was,  however, 
only  received  a  short  time  ago,  and  is  scarcely 
established  in  the  pot ;  therefore,  in  all  probability 
it  is  flowering  weakly.  There  is,  I  think,  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  about  the  nomenclature  of  these 
hardy  Primulas.  I  have  received  from  three  dif- 
ferent sources  different  types  under  the  name  of 
P.  viscosa.  I  hope  that  one  part  of  the  work  of 
the  suggested  Primula  conference  will  be  to  revise 
the  nomenclature.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  if  there 
is  any  very  great  specific  difference  between 
nivea,  spectabilis,  intermedia,  ciliata,  pedemon- 
tana, and  helvetica.  I  know  that  in  saying  this  I 
am  laying  myself  open  to  criticism  ;  a  little  dis- 
cussion may,  however,  do  good. — R.  D. 

Single  Dahlias.— Seeds  of  these  germinate 
freely  if  sown  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse.  I  have  a 
quantity  now  coming  through  in  a  cool  house  sown 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  thus  I  shall  presently  have 
a  lot  of  strong  plants  to  turn  out  in  May  without 
trouble.  It  is  to  be  feared  tliit  amateur  gar- 
deners who  have  no  heat  at  command  are  often 
deterred  from  raising  many  good  things  from  seed 
simply  because  the  common  directions  are  "  sow 
in  heat."  No  doubt  such  advice  is  thought  to  be 
good,  because  germination  may  be,  if  not  more 
certain,  at  least  more  rapid ;  but  many  of  these 
tender  things,  such  as  single  Dahlias,  Petunias, 
Lobelias,  Stocks,  &c.,  if  sown  in  March  in  a  cool 
house  or  frame  will  give  a  good  growth  and  an 
abundant  stock  of  plants. — Bedfont. 

Empress  Candytuft.- A  big  patchy  plant 
of  this  giant  white  Eocket  Candytuft  from  self- 
sown  seed  has  stood  the  winter  well  without  any 
protection  and  in  a  cold  spot.  The  plants  are  far 
more  robust  than  those  carefully  housed  in  a 
frame  for  the  winter,  and  I  now  heartily  wish  I 
had  served  those  raised  from  seed  in  the  way  in 
which  accident  has  saved  these.  It  is  true  we 
have  not  had  a  hard  winter,  but  still  sufficiently 
severe  to  test  the  hardiness  of  annuals,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  this  truly  grand  Candytuft  was 
very  hardy  and  would  stand  our  ordinary  winters 
well.  Without  doubt  the  finest  results  in  many 
annuals  are  obtained  from  them  when  treated  as 
biennials  The  Empress  Candytuft  is  a  remarkably 
fine  kind,  far  beyond  all  other  annual  species  in 
the  size  and  spiral  character  of  the  spikes  of 
bloom.  Strong  plants,  lifted  carefully  from  the 
open  ground  and  dropped  into  pots,  make  effective 
material  for  the  decoration  of  windows  or  even 
greenhouses. — A.  D. 

Phloxes.— Of  the  taller  kinds  of  Phloxes  we 
grow  some  hundreds  in  the  flower  garden,  pleasure 
grounds,  and  in  the  kitchen  garden  borders,  and 
we  have  no  flowers  which  are  more  admired  from 
July  until  October  than  our  rows,  masses,  or 
single  plants  of  Phloxes.  They  are  so  hardy, 
that  no  excess  of  drought  or  frojt  will  injure  or 
kill  them,  and  their  freely  produced  and  noble 
spikes  of  varied  and  richly  coloured  blooms  are 
most  conspicuous  and  attractive.  They  may  be 
associated  with  bedding  plants  of  the  proverbial 
Geranium  type,  Evergreens,  annuals,  or,  in  fact, 
with  anything,  and  they  always  prove  interesting, 
appropriate,  and  pleasing.  They  are  admirably 
suited  either  for  small  or  large  gardens,  and  are 
specially  well  adapted  for  all  gardens  in  or  near 
towns,  as  they  are  not  by  any  means  liable  to 
suffer  from  exposure  to  dust,  smoke,  or  murky 
atmospheres — so  injurious  to  many  flowers.  Just 
now  is  an  important  period  in  their  culture,  as 
propagation,  planting,  and  transplanting  should 
receive  attention.  It  is  not  a  satisfactory  way  to 
raise  plants  from  seed,  as  much  time  and  expense 
may  be  devoted  to  producing  a  very  inferior  crop; 
bat  the  best  named  varieties  may  be  bought  very 
cheaply,  and,  after  growing  for  a  season  or  so, 
they  may  be  divided  into  many  plants.  Phloxes  are 
frequently  propagated  from  cuttings,  and  the 
young  growths  root  freely  under  a  hand-light  or 
in  a  frame  at  this  season.  But  of  all  the  ways  of 
increasing  them  which  we  have  tried,  we  prefer 
dividing  the  plants.    Boots  of  one  or  two  years' 


growth  may  be  taken  up  and  cut  into  from  six  to 
ten  plants,  each  with  a  good  root  attached,  and  if 
replanted  at  once  they  never  feel  the  change, 
but  grow  on  and  flower  freely  throughout  the 
season.  We  have  treated  hundreds  of  them  in 
this  way  about  the  first  week  in  April,  and  99  per 
cent,  of  them  have  succeeded  as  well  as  we  could 
desire.  In  dividing  them  the  roots  should  be 
preserved  as  carefully  as  possible,  and  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  dry  up  before  being  replaced  in 
the  soil.  To  grow  Phloxes  to  perfection,  they 
must  have  deep  and  rich  soil.  They  will  live  and 
bloom,  too,  in  light,  poor  material ;  but  they  will 
never  fully  develop  their  gorgeous  spikes  under 
such  circumstances.  When  a  whole  bed  or  border 
cannot  be  deeply  dug  and  heavily  manured  for 
them,  a  small  spot  to  be  occupied  by  each  plant 
should  be  treated  in  this  way.  In  most  instances 
Phloxes  are  pushing  up  growths  now,  and  in  re- 
jjlanting  they  should  not  be  put  deeper  than  they 
were  previous  to  being  taken  up. — J.  Mdir. 

Alpine  plants  at  Belvoir.— It  has  been 
the  coldest  March  I  can  remember.  Frost  was 
recorded  on  eighteen  nights,  giving  a  general 
sum  of  cold  of  65°.  Although  only  6°  (26° 
Fahrenheit)  were  registered  on  the  23rd,  li°  were 
recorded  on  Grass  ;  yet  with  all  this  cold  weather 
plants  most  commonly  cut  up  by  frost  have 
scarcely  suffered.  The  explanation  is  the  extreme 
dryness  of  the  ground ;  only  '74,  or  less  than 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  has  fallen.  We  entirely 
escaped  the  falls  of  snow  which  occurred  both 
north  and  south  of  us.  Alpine  plants  delight  in 
this  dry,  cold  spring  weather.  Saxifraga  oppositi- 
folia,  Anemone  blanda,  Chionodoxa  Luciiiie  are 
gloriously  in  bloom,  and  no  one  who  has  seen  our 
Violet  beds  could  ever  forget  them.  I  should 
not,  however,  overlook  the  vigour  and  beauty  of 
Iris  reticulata,  Pasohkinia  scilloides,  and  Nar- 
cissus minimus. — W.  Ingram. 

Geranium    Lambartianum.  —  In    The 

Garden  (p.  264)  this  Geranium  is  said  to  have 
highly-coloured  cherry-red  sprouts,  a  statement 
that  does  not  correspond  with  my  experience  of 
the  plant.  G.  Lamberti  (Sweet),  G.  eriostemon 
(Don),  and  G.  Biokhousianum  (Kegel)  are  all 
synonyms  of  G.  Grevilleanum  (Wall.),  a  plant 
closely  allied  to  G.  Wallichianum,  and,  like  it,  a 
native  of  the  temperate  Himalayas.  The  leaves 
and  stalks  of  this  plant  are  light  green,  thickly 
beset  with  greenish  yellow  hairs,  and  although 
slightly  tinged  with  purple  of  a  dull  or  lurid  hue, 
are  far  from  answering  to  the  description  given. 
G.  armenam,  a  well-known  plant,  is  probably  the 
plant  meant,  as  it  answers  in  every  detail  to  the 
description  given  in  the  note  in  question.  G. 
Grevilleanum,  though  having  a  neater  habit  than 
either  G.  Wallichianum  or  G.  armenum,  is  cer- 
tain'y  inferior  to  both  as  a  garden  plant,  and  as 
I  have  seen  instances  of  both  of  them  grown 
under  the  name  of  Lamberti,  it  may  be  so  in  this 
case. — K. 

Ivy  on  rock  work  (p.  228).— In  bold  ar- 
rangements of  rockwork  Ivy  may  often  be  ad- 
vantageously employed,  but  I  should  recommend 
your  correspondent  to  hesitate  ere  he  allows  even 
a  small-leaved  kind  to  grow  all  over  a  fernery 
which  is  planted  with  delicate  or  even  robust- 
growing  subjects.  Vigorous  sorts,  sach  as  the 
Male  Fern  and  others  of  its  class,  will  hold  their 
own,  but  the  Ivy  is  a  liberal  feeder,  and  by  taking 
complete  possession  of  the  ground  it  would  injure 
all  the  delicate  kinds.  It  may  be  utilised  for 
covering  perpendicular  rocks  and  so  forth,  but 
its  employment  as  a  carpet  plant  would  certainly 
be  un judicious.  Ivy  too  is  a  favourite  hiding 
place  for  snails,  which  often  work  havoc  among 
choice  Ferns.  As  carpeting  that  would  not  oust 
the  Ferns  from  their  positions  may  be  mentioned 
some  of  the  mossy  Saxifrages,  Herniaria  glabra, 
Sibthorpia  europaea,  Aceena  Nova-Zelandise,  and 
above  all  Arenaria  balearica,  which  entirely  covers 
the  ground  and  stones  also,  wherever  there  is  the 
least  foothold  with  a  dense  bright  green  carpet, 
dotted  over  during  summer  with  tiny  white  blos- 
soms. As  a  single  plant  for  carpeting  purposes 
I  would  recommend  this,  except  in  damp  and 
shady  spots,  and  there  Selaginella  Kianssiana 
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could  be  planted,  for  though  patches  may  fail 
during  severe  winters  they  quickly  recover  and 
grow  rapidly. — Alpha. 


Fruit  Garden. 

VINES  ON  THE  EXTENSION  SVSTEJI, 
People  are  often  very  impatient  to  get  their 
vineries  quickly  filled  with  fruiting  canes.  I  at 
one  time  (irmly  believed  in  the  old  method  of 
pruning,  and  when  my  advice  has  been  asked 
about  the  treatment  of  young  Vines,  I  always  re- 
commended it,  giving  as  a  reason  that  it  was  very 
important  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  future 
years.  In  1880,  however,  my  faith  in  this  method 
was  shaken  after  reading  an  article  in  The  Gar- 
den, Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  160,  in  which  occurred  this 
sentence,  "  Neither  do  I  believe  that  the  mere 
cutting  back  of  a  Vine  induces  a  permanently 
stronger  growth,  or  adds  in  any  way  to  the  vigour 
of  the  Vine.'  So  impressed  was  I  by  tliese  few 
words,  that  I  made  np  my  mind  to  follow  the 
writer's  advice  on  the  first  opportunity.  I  was  un- 
able to  do  so  until  1884  when  I  had  three  new 
vineries  to  plant— one  house  with  Hamburghs 
another  with  Madresfield  Court,  and  the  third 
with  Black  Alicante,  Barbarossa,  Gros  Colmar, 
Lady  Downes,  and  others.  These  were  planted  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  but  not  cut  back.  They 
broke  very  well  and  made  magnificent  growths. 
This  year  I  have  left  from  5  feet  to  G  feet  of 
young  growth  on  each  Vine,  and  I  can  assert 
that  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  my  success. 
Instead  of  not  having  sufficient  breaks,  I  have 
had  so  many,  that  numbers  have  had  to  be  rubbed 
off.  Last  season  being  so  favourable  for  getting 
the  wood  thoroughly  ripened  may,  however,  have 
had  sometliing  to  do  with  the  matter,  but,  be  that 
as  it  may,  I  shall  never  again  be  afraid  of  rapidly 
filling  a  house  with  Vines  on  the  same  plan. 

E.  L.  MclNTOSH. 

The  Abbey,  Great  Grirnsbj/. 


corrected,  and,  at  my  request,  two  were  sent  to 
Eastnor  to  undergo  the  crucial  test  of  a  fair  trial ; 
they  have  been  in  use  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
I  am  now  prepared  to  say  they  answer  admirably. 

So  much  for  snails  and  Strawberries,  bo  fre- 
quently found  occupying  the  same  bed,  especially 
in  cool,  calcareous  districts,  for  much  as  the  silent 
depredator  objects  to  lime  in  a  caustic  state,  he 
evidently  enjoys  and  fattens  on  it  in  its  primitive 
form.  "The  use  of  the  Strawberry  tile  does  not, 
however,  end  here  ;  on  warm,  light  soils  subject  to 
burning  and  the  sadden  collapse  of  established 
plants,  notably  the  British  Queen,  it  is  equally 
valuable  in  the  prevention  of  splashing  with 
gritty  matter  during  heavy  rains  and  in  keeping 
the  surface  roots  moist  and  active  during  a  con- 
tinuance of  hot,  dry  weather.  It  in  such  a  light 
and  difficult  Strawberry  garden  there  are  neither 
snails  nor  slugs  to  eat  the  finest  fruit,  the  pro- 
prietor may  indeed  think  himself  fortunate. 

From  fruit  we  turn  to  plants  and  flowers.  Every- 
one knows  a  snail  will  travel  a  mile  for  a  Christ- 


SIRAWBERRY  PROTECTOK. 
The  contrivance  of  which  I  am  now  about  to  write 
is  well  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended  and  not  expensive,  although 
ingeniously  designed.  It  is  what  the  inventor,  Mr. 
Matthews,  of  Weston-super-Mare,  is  pleased  to 
term  a  Strawberry  protector  and  snail  trap,  and  is 
compossd  of  two  semi-circular  pieces  of  well- 
turned  clay,  which  when  fitted  together  form 
a  convex  support  for  the  foliage  and  fruit,  while  a 
bead  underneath  keeps  the  outside  edges  clear  of 
the  soil,  and  forms  a  cool  secluded  retreat  for 
snails  and  other  marauders,  which  may  be  at- 
tracted to  the  dainty  feeding  ground  which  a  bed 
of  ripe  fruit  invariably  offers.  Now  Strawberry 
tiles  have  been  for  some  years  before  the  public, 
but  they  are  too  small  and  too  heavy,  being  neither 
more  nor  less  than  two  solid  blocks  of  burnt  clay 
with  a  semi-circular  piece  cut  out  of  the  side  of 
each  to  form,  when  placed  together,  a  square  block 
with  a  circular  opening  in  the  centre  large  enough 
for  the  collar  of  the  plant.  The  tile  manufactured 
by  Mr.  Matthews,  as  will  be  gathered  from  the 
accompanying  illustration,  is  much  higher  and 
larger,  and  falls  off  from  the  centre  at  an  angle 
which  secures  a  comparatively  dry  surface  for  the 
fruit  to  rest  upon  in  wet  weather.  Moreover,  being 
supported  clear  of  the  soil  by  the  inner  and  outer 
Jreads,  it  attracts  some  heat,  which  produces  an 
underlying  stratum  of  warm  moisture,  at  all  times 
acceptable  to  the  roots  of  the  Strawberry.  I'.eing 
made  in  two  halves,  these  protectors  can  easily  be 
raised  from  the  ground  whenever  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  search  for  the  enemy,  which  will  be 
found  snugly  embedded  on  the  moist  earth  beneath 
the  outer  edges  of  the  tiles,qaietlyawaiting  favour- 
able conditions  for  emerging  from  his  apparently 
safe  ambush.  Some  two  years  ago  when  on  my  an- 
nual visit  to  Weston,  this  newly  designed  tile  was, 
amongst  other  interesting  articles,  placed  before 
a  jury  of  horticulturists  who  happened  to  be  there 
and  It  struck  me  as  being  too  flat  and  close-fitting 
to  the  ground  to  answer  the  dual  purpose  for 
which  It  was  intended.    This  defect  was  at  once 


strawberry  tile. 

mas  Rose,  a  Dahlia,  or  the  dainty  point  of  a  Lapa 
geria  shoot,  and  persevering  must  the  attendant 
be  who  succeeds  in  keeping  his  treasures  safe ; 
but  aided  by  Matthews'  tile  the  feat  may  be  ac- 
complished, as  the  enemy,  foiled  in  his  attempt, 
settles  down  under  the  shelter  of  the  zereba  until 
the  attendant  can  find  time  to  dispatch  him. 

There  are  other  uses  to  which  this  neat  article 
can  be  turned,  such  as  protecting  newly-planted 
trees  or  choice  plants  in  the  flower  garden  or  on 
the  open  lawn,  where  a  ground  covering  of  some 
kind  is  required  and  ordinary  mulching  may  be 
objectionable.  But  sufficient  has  been  said  to 
show  that  the  improved  Strawberry  tile  is  worthy 
of  the  inventor,  and  may  be  turned  to  many  uses 
in  every  garden,  beyond  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  originally  designed.  W.  Coleman. 

£astnor  Castle,  Zedbury. 


Apples.  We  hold  distinctly  that  our  most  popular 
dessert  Apples  (as  they  are  called)  are  not  first- 
class  Apples. 

"The  Ribston  in  texture  is  by  no  means  so 
tender,  nor  the  flesh  so  digestible,  as  such  English 
Apples  as  Cox's  Pippin,  DArcy  Spice,  Claygatc 
Pearmain,  the  Irish  I'each,  and  such  American 
Apples  as  Jonathan  or  Fameuse,  which  rarely 
come  to  this  country.  Our  proposition  that  there 
are  no  good  English  eating  Apples  to  be  had  in 
our  markets  after  Christmas  is  based  on  many 
years'  observation  of  the  London  markets.  Oar 
object  in  stating  it  is  to  call  the  attention  of 
raisers  to  the  fact  that  they  have  much  to  do  if 
we  are  to  supply  the  important  wants  of  the 
market.  The  home  grower  has  a  distinct  advan- 
tage in  this,  that  the  public  prefer  our  own  fruit, 
if  good.  But  our  own  raisers  are  on  the  wrong 
track  as  regards  well-flavoured  late  Apples,  and  we 
have  no  society  which  does  such  admirable  work 
in  this  country  as  that  done  by  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  the  most  active  for  good  in 
its  way  that  we  know  of.  There  are  good  old 
English  Apples  which  have  excellent  flavours,  but 
they  are  little  grown.  The  market  growers  are 
all  now  intent  on  the  kinds  they  can  clear  off 
early  in  the  autumn.  The  market  will  probably 
follow  its  own  laws.  That  it  does  so,  and  that 
the  trade  are  favouring  showy  Apples  of  little 
value  for  flavour,  are  only  other  reasons  why 
country  gentlemen,  and  those  who  plant  for  their 
own  supplies,  should  take  care  to  secure  such  well- 
flavonred  late  kinds  as  we  already  possess,  but 
which  rarely  if  ever  find  their  way  to  our  markets.' 
We  take  the  above  editorial  remarks  from  a  recent 
correspondence  on  this  subject  in  the  Field. 


APPLES  FOR  BRITAIN. 
"  It  is  a  continual  siurprise  how  bad  is  the  quality 
of  our  Apples  as  regards  flavour.  In  our  best 
markets,  even  before  Christmas,  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  get  an  Apple  that  one  can  eat  uncooked. 
After  Christmas  it  is  almost  impossible.  We  have  few 
good  flavoured  long-keeping  Apples,  and  the  very 
best  of  our  so-called  late  dessert  Apples  are  poor  in 
texture.  Cooking  Apples  requiring  quantities  of 
sugar  to  make  them  edible  are,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  growing  of  our 
native  fruits  is  deserving  of  the  best  attention. 
We  should  raise  good  kinds  which  grow  their  own 
sugar  and  be  good  eating  fruits  ;  we  mean  fruits 
that  one  can  eat  with  the  same  pleasure  as  a 
Peach  or  a  Gooseberry.  There  is  far  too  low  a 
standard  of  flavouradopted.  Thefar-famed  Ribston, 
although  of  fine  flavour,  is  often  poor  and  woody 
in  texture.  So  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  quite  secondary  qualities  of  size,  colour,  &c., 
by  growers  and  nurserymen,  that  the  few  well 
flavoured  Apples  we  have  are  either  neglected  or 
forgotten.  Gardeners  waste  much  time  improving 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Tomatoes,  and  other  things 
which  are  perfection  already,  and  might  well  turn 
some  of  their  energy  into  raising  really  good 
eating  kinds  of  Apples.  In  America  there  are 
some  three  or  four  kinds  which  are  almost  as  tender 
as  a  I'each,  and,  whilst  good  in  flavour,  perfectly 
digestible.  The  variety  in  the  qualities  of  our  own 
Apples  is  so  great,  that  we  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever intelligent  crossing  or  even  seed-raising 
would  give  us  every  quality  we  seek,  and  we  might 
have  combined  the  flavour  of  the  Ribston  and  the 
texture  of  the  Irish  Peach  Apple.  For  at  least 
half  the  year  we  ought  to  have  really  good  eating 


MANURING  BUSH  FRUITS. 
This  is  the  time  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  heavy 
crop  of  bush  fruits  by  giving  them  a  liberal  dress- 
ing of  good  rotten  manure,  tor,  unlike  larger- 
growing  fruit  trees,  in  which  luxuriant  growth 
miUtates  against  fruitfulness.  Gooseberries,  Cur- 
rants, and  Raspberries  fruit  just  in  proportion  to 
their  strength — the  greater  the  vigour  the  heavier 
the  crop.  Where  the  attacks  of  birds  on  the  buds 
are  not  to  be  dreaded,  the  best  plan  is  to  get  the 
pruning  done  in  December  or  in  January,  and 
then  put  on  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure,  forking 
it  in  lightly  around  the  roots.  If,  however,  birds 
are  persistent  in  their  attacks,  I  would  defer  the 
pruning  until  the  buds  are  ready  to  burst  into 
growth,  but  not  the  manuring.  I  find  that  the 
young  tender  rootlets  or  feeders  are  actively  at 
work  even  before  any  visible  signs  of  leaf  growth 
are  perceptible ;  and  this  being  the  case,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  bush  fruits  are 
practically  starved  into  an  unfruitful  state.  The 
plan  of  planting  bush  fruits  under  the  shade  of 
large,  overhanging  Apple  and  Pear  trees  cannot  be 
too  strongly  condemned.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  struggle  for  existence  is  great,  and 
the  weakest  suffer ;  they  are  deprived  of  light  and 
air  by  the  branches  that  overhang  them  and  robbed 
at  the  root  by  stronger  feeders.  Can  it  therefore 
be  wondered  at  that  their  fruit  becomes  small 
and  hardly  worth  the  gathering  ?  Fault  is  then 
found  with  the  variety.  I  have,  however,  fre- 
quently seen  young  bushes  of  these  apparently 
worthless  sorts  struck  from  cuttings  planted  in 
good  positions  and  treated  liberally  that  produced 
fruit  more  than  double  the  size  of  that  on  the  old 
bushes ;  and  here  let  me  remark  that  where  an 
unlimited  supply  of  nutriment  has  been  placed 
within  reach  of  the  roots,  small  fruit  bushes  will 
remain  fruitful  and  vigorous  for  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Black  Currants  planted  by  the 
side  of  a  ditch,  where  their  roots  can  always  find 
moisture,  will  produce  heavy  crops  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  provided  the  old  wood  is  cut  away  to 
make  room  for  the  young  shoots  that  spring  from 
the  base.  If  grown  as  spreading  bushes  and  kept 
moulded  up  at  the  base  they  last  much  longer 
than  single-stemmed  bushes  do.  The  prejudice 
against  what  are  called  suckers,  i.<\,  shoots  that 
spring  direct  from  the  soil,  is  entirely  wrong  in 
the  case  of  bush  fruits,  for  such  shoots  are  quite 
as  fruitful  as  those  from  any  part  of  the  tree ;  and 
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one  great  advantage  of  the  system  is  that  if  any 
portion  of  the  bush  dies  away  or  gets  broken  it  is 
easily  replaced,  wliile  single-stemmed  bushes  take 
much  longer  to  fill  up.  As  regards  digging 
amongst  bush  fruits,  a  slight  root  disturbance  is, 
I  think,  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise,  although 
I  have  seen  good  crops  grown  for  years  without  any 
digging.  The  manure  was  simply  spread  around  the 
bushes  and  allowed  to  lie  as  a  mulching,  when  by 
next  season  it  is  all  gone.  For  the  few  roots  that 
get  broken  in  forking  in  the  manure  are  substituted 
quite  a  crowd  of  active  rootlets,  that  are  en- 
couraged to  spring  from  the  old  ones  by  the  rich 
food  placed  ready  for  their  use,  and  thus  fertility 
is  promoted.  J.  Gboom. 

Hants. 


Muscat  Grapee(-F.  W.  r.).— Youask,  "What 
is  the  proper  treatment  of  Muscat  Grapes  ?"  By  the 
manner  of  your  inquiry  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
you  know  all  about  growing  other  varieties  of 
Grapes,  and  if  so,  the  additional  knowledge  re- 
quired to  grow  Muscats  is  of  a  very  minute  de- 
scription ;  indeed  it  consists 
almost  solely  in  using  more 
fuel  at  certain  stages  of 
growth  than  is  needed  for 
other  kinds.  To  be  more  de- 
finite, I  would  advise  that 
10°  higher  than  the  tempera- 
ture needed  for  growing  good 
Hamburghs  be  given  to  Mus- 
cats when  in  blossom  and  till 
the  berries  have  begun  to 
stone,  when  Hamburgh  treat- 
ment will  snfBce  till  colour- 
ing begins;  then  the  tempera- 
ture should  be  again  increased 
till  the  Grapes  are  ripe ;  even 
on  the  warmest  days  when 
fall  ventilation  is  required  a 
little  fire  heat  is  desirable. 
The  soil  of  our  borders  is  all 
of  them  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, but  the  Muscat  borders 
are  given  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  mortar  rubble, 
charcoal,  pounded  bricks,  or 
burnt  soil  than  the  others ;  in- 
deed, any  material  of  the 
foregoing  description  that  will 
keep  the  soil  porous,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  warm,  will 
answer.  There  are  those  who 
say  Muscats  can  be  grown 
with  as  low  a  temperature  at 
all  stages  of  growth  as  can 
Hamburghs.  I  once  made  the 
attempt,  but  as  it  ended  in 
ignominious  failure,  I  shall  not  try  again,  or 
advise  others  to  do  so. — W.  W.  H. 

Fruit  prospects.— In  addition  to  a  capital 
outlook  for  all  other  hardy  fruits.  Pears  are  a  sight 
to  see  this  season  in  most  gardens,  except  in  some 
districts  over-filled  with  Evergreens  and  over- 
furnished  with  birds,  in  which  the  buds  have 
almost  been  cleared  off.  Plums  have  also  fared 
the  same  fate ;  and  the  same  hungry  crew  are 
already  haunting  the  Apple  trees,  and  hopping 
about  in  tiptoe  anxiety  to  devour  them  as  soon 
as  ready.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  time  of  readiness 
for  the  birds,  and  until  that  is  reached  they  are 
tolerably  safe.  Farther,  unless  very  hard  pressed, 
the  birds  do  not  attack  Peaches,  Nectarines,  nor 
Apricots  ;  and  they  seem  less  fond  of  Apples  than 
Pears  and  Plums.  P.ut  tha  term  "fond"  is  apt 
to  deceive,  and  to  lead  to  the  impression  that  the 
birds  ate  the  buds.  They  do  not ;  they  simply 
knock  them  off,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  score  a 
minute,  and  do  not  even  seem  to  stop  to  swallow 
the  peck  they  may  possibly  extract  in  the  process 
of  knocking  the  buds  down.  It  seems,  in  fact, 
doubtful  if  they  extract  anything.  It  seems  far 
more  like  a  sadden  rap  or  push  down  with  the 
bill  than  an  abstracting  peck,  with  its  sudden 
fall  to  the  bud.  Bat,  apart  from  these  destructive 
marauders,  our  fruit  prospects  are  simply  superb. 
— D.  T.  Fish.  *^ 


SHADY  WALKS. 
In  these  days,  when  the  love  of  hardy  plants  is 
decidedly  on  the  increase,  it  is  well  to  recall  the 
fact  that  many  dainty  beauties  thrive  best  under 
such  conditions  of  shade  and  shelter  as  this  en- 
graving suggests.  Here  it  is  where  summer  suns 
cannot  burn  too  fiercely  or  winter  frosts  bite  so 
keenly,  that  the  first  winter  flowers  will  be  most 
fitly  placed ;  where  shelter  from  nipping  winds 
is  afforded  by  the  tangle  of  Fern  and  Ivy  which 
so  thickly  covers  rocks  and  ground.  If  in  sum- 
mer it  is  greenness  and  shade  that  are  so  grate- 
ful, in  spring  the  yet  faint  sunshine  flickering 
through  the  branches  will  here  soonest  bring  for- 
ward a  host  of  flowers,  whose  home  is  not  on  the 
exposed  rockwork  so  dear  to  true  alpines,  or  yet 
in  the  open  border  where  by-and-loy  so  many 
flowers  will  be  found,  but  rather  here,  where  such 
shelter  and  retirement  are  granted.  Peeping  from 
the  rough  stones  and  through  the  prostrate  Fern 
leaves,  how  bright  are  the  little  winter  Cyclamens 
Coum  and  Atkinsi ;  how  welcome  the  early  Snow- 
drops spearing  up  through  the  Ivy  ;  how  dainty,  a 


day,  watching  the  countless  emiles  of  mother 
ocean  from  amid  a  tangle  of  Fern  and  Ivy,  under 
the  dense  canopy  of  an  old-fashioned  pleached 
alley,  on  one  side  backed  by  the  rising  cMS, 
and  on  the  other  open  to  the  sea  through  a  vista 
of  free  trunks.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  given  to 
many  to  constantly  enjoy  such  a  scene,  but 
who  is  there  that  at  one  time  or  other  has  not 
wandered  on  our  own  coasts,  be  they  northern, 
eastern,  southern,  or  western,  but  can  recall 
some  such  happy  day,  and  reap  the  more  en- 
joyment by  reproducing  at  home  something 
that  shall  bring  back  beauty  to  those  who 
have  seen,  and  lead  on  others  to  admire  that 
which  is  really  good  in  Nature  and  art.  Such  are 
the  attractions  that  any  garden  can  afford  where 
all  has  not  been  cut  down,  swept  away  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  besom  of  destruction  so  dear  to 
many  who  call  themselves  gardeners.      E.  H.  W. 


A  shady  walk  at  St.  Nicholas  House,  Scarborough. 


little  later,  are  the  velvety  green  and  brown 
leaves  of  the  Dog's-tooth  Violet,  with  here  and 
there  a  pale  pink  flower  nodding  above  them. 
Brighter  still  'mid  the  russet-brown  of  that 
Male  Fern  tuft  shine  the  trumpets  of  our  wild 
English  Daffodil,  where  coarser  forms  would  seem 
out  of  place  ;  and  then  under  February  sunshine 
how  welcome  stars  of  pink,  white,  and  blue  Hepa- 
ticas,  nestling  among  the  marbled  foliage  which 
here  persists  through  all  the  storms  of  an  English 
winter.  Here,  more  in  the  open,  a  bolder  tuft  of 
Hellebores,  and  there,  a  spreadicg  mass  of  Saxi- 
fraga  ligulata  tliines  bright  and  fresh,  worthy  of  a 
place  in  any  such  garden  for  the  sake  of  their 
leaves  alone,  while  the  beauty  and  colour  of  their 
flowers  is  heightened  by  the  protection  the  spray 
overhead  affords.  In  spring,  the  Primrose,  Ane- 
mone, and  Wood  Hyacinth,  or,  better  still,  Scilla 
campanulata,  which  enjoys  deep  shade,  contrast 
charmingly  with  the  green  unfolding  crooks  of  the 
growing  Ferns ;  and  in  autumn  how  welcome  are 
the  countless  blossoms  of  the  Ivy-leaved  Cycla- 
mens, which,  left  to  themselves,  will  in  time  sow 
themselves  amid  the  decaying  leaves  that  are 
fitly  hidden  by  the  abundant  growth  of  other 
plants.  If,  as  in  this  case,  there  are  such  shady 
walks  within  sight  of  the  sea,  what  pleasant 
memories  will  such  a  nook  not  recall  ?  How  sweet 
to  dream  away  the  sunny  hours  of  some  summer's 


THE  DIVINING-EOD. 
Attention  having  been  directed  (pp.  190  and 
231)  to  this  mysterious  and  apparently  magical 
little  instrument,  my  recent 
observations    in    connection 
therewith  and  conversion 
against   my  will  to    having 
faith  in  its  power  may  be  in- 
teresting to  "  R.  D."  (p.  231), 
as  well  as  to  sceptics  gene- 
rally.    Up  to  a  very  recent 
period  I  was  amongst  the  un- 
believers in  regard  to  it,  but 
upon  the  13th  of  last  month 
such  practical  demonstration 
was  displayed  by  one  John 
Mullins,  that  others  and  my- 
self could  not  offer  further 
resistance  to  it.    Mullins  is  a 
mason  by  trade,  intelligent, 
open,  and  frank,  without  any 
trace  of  the  impostor  about 
him.   He  attributes  his  power 
to    animal    magnetism,   and 
says  that  on  some  days  it  is 
more    vigorously    developed 
than  on  others,  and  that  a  too 
frequent  use  of  it  exhausts 
him  so  much  as  to  prevent  him 
Bleeping.   He  adds  that  when 
a  youth  he  watched  a  dowser, 
or    water    finder,    using    a 
Hazel    twig    in    search    of 
water ;    whereupon    he    was 
induced    to    try    his    hand, 
when    to   his    great   delight 
he  found   he  possessed  the 
power    or    secret    influence 
in   this    direction   which  so 
The    rod    or    twig    used    is 
an  ordinary  branch   of  Hazel  or   White   Thorn 
about  18  inches  long,  /^  shaped,  carried  between 
the  ihumb  and  the  finger  of  both  hands  with 
the  apex  slanting  downwards.     The  moment  he 
carries  it  over  a  spring  or  pipe  of  water  or  other 
body  of  water,  up  to  the  perpendicular  goes  the 
apex   of  the  twig,  and   so  strongly  does  water 
repel  its  downward  movement,  that  sometimes  the 
twig  will  actually  twist  or  break  when  forcibly 
held  down.  The  electric  or  magnetic  influence  may 
be  felt  by  holding  his  wrists ;  by  his  standing  on 
glass,  or    other    non-conducting    substance,    he 
becomes  insulated,  and  the  effect  is  lost.     Many 
successes  in  finding  water  on  Earl  Beauchamp'a 
estates  could  be  named   (in  fact,  not  a  single 
failure  is  known).     Amongst  the  most  recent  con- 
sultations with  Mullins  was  one  concerning  a  well 
that    had  been  sunk   H(>  feet  without  finding 
water.   Mullins  selected  a  spot  a  few  yards  distant, 
where  at   a  depth  of  50  feet  an   inexhaustible 
supply  was  found.  He  again  selected  aspot,  naming 
water  at  30  feet  deep,  and  it  was  found  at  27  feet. 
Many  other  instances  could  be  mentioned,  and  so 
certain  is  he  of  his  power,  that  he  offers  to  dig  the 
wells   without    charge    if  proved  wrong  in    his 
judgment.     Mullins  was  engaged  to  find   water 
on  some  farms  at  Madresfield  last  week,  and  on 
the  day  before  his  visit  we  prepared  for  him  a 
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series  of  severe  tests.  No  1  was  to  send  him  into 
a  field  which  he  had  never  seen  before  in  which  a 
6-in;;h  socket  glazed  pipe  drain  conveyed  a  stream 
of  water  to  supply  the  moat.  On  the  surface  there 
was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  this  drain,  the  depth 
of  which  was  about  3  feet.  A  party  of  fifteen  had 
assembled  to  witness  these  tests,  and  all  being  in 
readiness,  JluUins  commenced  to  cast  about  with 
his  twig,  when  to  everyone's  astonishment  the 
moment  he  came  upon,  or  over  the  water,  up  went 
the  twig  to  the  perpendicular,  lie  further  proved 
the  exact  subterranean  position  of  the  drain  again 
and  again.  No.  2  test  was  similar  to  the  last, 
but  the  pipes  in  this  case  were  of  iron,  and  rather 
deeper  ;  nevertheless  the  result  was  equally  satis- 
factory. Of  course  every  member  of  the  party 
tried  to  use  the  rod,  but  amongst  them  only  one 
young  lady  had  any  influence  over  it.  MuUins 
gtates  that  the  twig  or  rod  also  rises  when  held 
over  copper  or  gold,  but  silver  has  no  eiiect  on  it. 
Madresfield  Coxirt,  Ulalvern.  W.  Ckump. 


Rose  Garden. 

ROSES  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 
Roses,  like  Violets,  are  always  welcome ;  their 
delicate  beauty,  their  fragrance  and  associations, 
their  very  name,  all  stamp  them  as  the  most 
select  among  flowers.  Roses  to  cut  in  abundance 
early  belong,  however,  only  to  a  fortunate  few  who 
can  devote  space  under  glass  to  their  culture. 
Those  who  have  no  such  advantages  must  do  the 
next  best  thing,  viz ,  grow  out  of  doors  good 
numbers  of  the  best  varieties  of  all  the  sections ; 
and  by  carefully  preparing  for  and  planting  out  a 
Rose  here  and  a  Rose  there  in  the  corners  or  ends 
of  various  fruit  and  plant  houses,  and  at  the  foot 
of  warm  sheltered  wall  spaces  outside,  also  by 
forcing  a  few  dozens  in  pots,  one  may  succeed  in 
encircling  the  whole  year  with  Roses  or  Rosebuds. 
The  supply  during  the  darkest  winter  days  may 
be  limited,  but  even  the  worst  month  need  not  be 
entirely  rosoless.  Very  valuable,  then,  is  the 
kind  called  Homere,  planted  in  a  warm  conserva- 
tory, the  vigorous  young  autumn  growths  supply- 
ing beautiful  chaste  buds  freely,  though  a  sunny 
outdoor  wall  best  develops  the  peculiar  crimpled 
beauty  of  this  Rose  in  the  bud  stage.  I  am  in- 
formed that  some  twenty  or  more  years  ago 
Hom6re  was,  for  a  brief  season  or  two,  the  pet  of 
fashionable  society,  just  as  Niphetos  is  now. 
Comte  de  Paris,  a  pinky  flesh-coloured  Tea  of 
continuous  floweriug  habit,  occupies  part  of  the 
back  wall  of  a  late  vinery  here,  and  it  yields  a 
perpetual  crop  of  delicately  beautiful  and  fairly 
fragrant  flowers,  which  are  peculiarly  neat  and 
elegant  in  the  bud  state.  Equally  useful  is  the 
lemon-white  indispensable  Niphetos  just  alluded 
to.  So  persistently,  indeed,  does  it  flower,  that  it 
makes  comparatively  little  haste  to  fill  its  allotted 
space.  These,  with  Isabella  Sprunt,  carry  us  on 
to  the  time  when  Marechal  Niel  makes  his  appear- 
ance, which,  it  gently  forced  in  successional  fruit 
houses,  is  in  llarch  and  April.  When  cut 
in  the  half-unfolded  state  and  carefully  packed 
in  Moss,  blossoms  of  this  fine  Rose  travel 
well.  They  are  at  that  time  more  appreciated 
than  any  other  Rose.  An  annual  rejuvenating 
process  in  the  case  of  this  Rose  is  the  best  treat- 
ment, as  we  always  get  the  best  crops  of  bloora 
by  high  feeding,  and  by  removing  the  old  wood 
back  to  a  certain  point  entirely  immediately  after 
flowering,  and  annually  encouraging  the  produc- 
tion of  long,  strong  maiden  canes.  Occasionally 
they  break  down  under  the  strain,  but  not  so 
frequently  on  their  own  roots  as  on  an  alien 
stock.  To  succeed  the  Marechal  and  Niphetos  in 
warm  houses,  we  depend  on  two  trusty  veterans 
growing  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  One  is  a  Gloire  de 
Dijon  and  the  other  Solfaterre,  both  on  the  Brier 
stock,  and  growing  luxuriantly.  They  are  planted 
on  the  floor,  level,  at  opposite  back  corners  of  the 
house,  the  stems  being  trained  up  each  end,  and 
the  flowering  wood  carried  along  on  several  lines 
of  light  wire  till  they  meet  in  the  middle.  The 
best  blooms  we  find  are  produced  from  the  buds 
of  well-ripened,  strong  young  growths  ;  and  of 
l»te  years  we  have  adopted  a  system  of  partial 


yearly  renewal  of  the  wood  with  these  two  Roses 
— treatment  which  gives  capital  results.  It  would 
be  wasteful  to  sacrifice  succession  crops  of  the 
grand  old  Gloire  de  Dijon  by  cutting  back  after 
the  first  flowering,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of 
Marechal  Niel,  so  there  are  two  sets  of  wires,  one 
above  the  other.  The  flowering  wood  is  in  winter 
all  brought  down  to  the  lower  wires,  and  the 
strong  young  shoots,  often  10  or  more  feet  long, 
which  this  Rose  makes  when  flowering  are  trained 
as  they  extend  along  the  top  wires  close  to  the 
glass.  These  in  their  turn  are  brought  down  at 
the  usual  winter  thinning  to  the  blooming  wires. 
These  being  at  some  distance  from  the  roof,  room 
and  freedom  are  afforded  the  stiff,  erect-flowering 
laterals  of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  they  do  not  suffer 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  glass.  Solfaterre 
succeeds  well  under  similar  treatment,  and  its  clus- 
ters of  pale  yellow  flowers  are  delightfully  Tea- 
scented.  The  protection  of  glass  improves  this 
fine  old  Noisette  Rose  wonderfully.  Niphetos  and 
Marfichal  Niel  again  in  a  cool  house  succeed  these, 
thus  enabling  us  to  meet  the  early  blooms  that 
come  in  on  sunny  walls  of  Catherine  Mermet, 
Celine  Forestier,TriomphedeRennes,  Devoniensis, 
and  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  The  queenly  Devoniensis 
needs  a  great  deal  of  room  in  which  to  flower 
freely;  and  so  do  Madame  Berard  and  Belle 
Ljonnaise,  both  seedlings  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  but 
lacking  the  merits  of  their  parent.  Cheshunt 
Hybrid  is  a  magnificent  Rose,  though  not  so  fra- 
grant as  many,  and  being  a  rampant,  vigorous 
grower,  suits  a  high  wall.  Ours  are  on  the  De  la 
Grifferaie  stock,  and  bloom  early  and  well.  One, 
having  strongly  outgrown  its  space  on  a  not  very 
high  wall,  the  coping  was  faced  with  rounded 
board,  and  the  long  growths  turned  over  the  top 
on  to  a  roof  beyond  to  scramble  where  they  liked, 
and  last  spring  we  gathered  dozens  of  Roses  from 
it.  Triomphe  de  Rennes  is  an  exuberant  climber, 
towering  above  Mrs.  Bosanquet  and  the  old  pink 
China  planted  as  undergrowth,  thus  very  profitably 
furnishing  the  wall  and  yielding  many  beautiful 
pickings.  Outdoor  plants  in  beds  and  borders 
being  partly  on  the  Brier  and  partly  own-rooted, 
thus  afford  a  good  succession,  the  own-root  Roses 
throwing  up  strong  summer  growths  from  the 
ground,  which  flower  abundantly  later  on,  while 
the  hard  cutting  to  which  all  are  subjected  that 
can  hear  it  in  June  in  itself  ensures  a  second 
growth,  and  consequently  a  plentiful  crop  of 
autumn  blooms.  J.  C.  C. 


Japanese  Rose  hedges.— I  have  lately 
planted  a  hedge  which  I  believe  to  be  entirely 
new  and  very  promising.  It  is  of  young  plants  of 
Rosa  rugosa.  This  Rose,  which  is  quick  growing, 
has  very  close  strong  thorns,  and  it  a  hedge  of  it 
is  carefully  made  at  the  bottom,  I  should  doubt  if 
even  rabbits  could  get  through  it.  I  used  seedling 
plants,  but  where  the  Rose  thrives  it  makes 
many  suckers,  and  it  would  save  time  to  use  these. 
This  Japanese  Rose  flowers  well  even  when  closely 
cut  in,  and  the  early  foliage  stands  frost. — 
George  F.  Wilson,"  Heatherbank,  Weybriclge 
U,ath. 

Mixed  masses  of  Roses.— We  began  at 
the  end  of  last  summer  to  put  long  branches  of  our 
Roses  in  beds  in  the  way  of  securing  roots  on  their 
own  account  by  bending  them  down,  and  with  a 
wooden  peg  securely  fixing  them  a  few  inches 
under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  leaving  9  inches  or 
more  of  the  end  of  the  shoot  above  ground,  and 
burying  with  soil  that  part  which  touched  the 
surface  In  this  way  the  different  sorts  will  get 
so  mixed  together  that  we  hope  to  see  such  a 
tangled  mass  of  Roses  as  could  hardly  be  obtained 
in  any  other  way,  and  yet  differ  materially  from 
the  ordinary  pegged-down  beds  of  Roses.  In 
dealing  with  weak  growers,  we  have  to  make  the 
best  use  we  can  of  the  short  branches.  These  are 
brought  down,  and  a  portion  of  the  branch  securely 
fixed  under  the  surface,  and  if  only  1  inch  in 
length  of  the  point  of  the  shoot  is  out  of  the 
ground,  it  will  suffice  in  time  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent plant ;  and  as  we  value  own-root  Roses 
more  than  others,  we  do  not  mind  waiting  a  couple 
of  years,  knowing  well  that  at  the  end  of  that  time 


we  shall  get  rid  of  all  anxiety  about  their  dying, 
and  secure  plants  that  will  last  a  lifetime.  To  do 
this,  however,  the  soil  must  be  well  prepared.  It 
must  be  dug  up  deeply  and  a  good  dressing  of 
farmyard  manure  be  incorporated  with  it,  placing 
a  good  layer  of  the  manure  quite  12  inches  below 
the  surface.  The  following  sorts  always  thrive 
well  with  us  for  a  tew  years  when  budded  on  the 
Jlanetti  stock  ;  they  are  a  good  selection  for  those 
who  may  wish  to  plant  ihem  with  the  view  of 
ultimately  converting  them  into  own-root  Roses 
in  the  way  just  described.  The  plan  has  much  to 
recommend  it,  as  it  gives  but  little  trouble,  and 
the  most  inexperienced  can  accomplish  all  its 
details  without  any  serious  tax  upon  either  lime 
or  patience.  The  sorts  just  alluded  to  are  :  Glory 
of  Cheshunt,  Edouard  Morren,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Dr.  Hooker,  Boule  de  Neige,  Paul  Jamain,  Duke 
of  Teck,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Magna  Charta,  Charles 
Rouillard,  Abel  Carriere,  La  Reine,  Jules  Finger, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Paul  Verdier,  and  Empress  of 
India. — Tauxton'. 

Profitable  Rose  growing  —A  florist  in  a 
provincial  town,  who  has  six  or  seven  houses 
heated  by  two  boilers,  devotes  one  of  them  to  the 
growth  of  forced  Roses.  It  is  a  span-roofed 
structure,  one  side  of  the  roof  of  which  is  covered 
with  Marechal  Niel,  Niphetos,  and  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami.  Suflacient  heat  is  given  to  bring  these 
Roses  into  flower  early  in  March,  and  although 
the  house  is  only  20  feet  long  and  the  roof  lights 
only  8  feet  in  length,  sufficient  blooms  are  sold 
from  this  limited  space  to  pay  for  all  the  firing 
used  for  the  whole  of  the  houses.  In  one  early 
Cucumbers  are  grown,  and  other  structures  are 
used  for  bringing  on  plants  for  cutting  and  for 
other  purposes — J.  C.  C. 


ROSES  AND  CAMELLIAS  AT  WALTHAM 
CROSS. 
The  huge  specimen  Roses  which  a  few  years  ago 
were  a  sensational  feature  at  our  metropolitan 
and  other  exhibitions  have  in  a  great  measure 
given  way  to  plants  of  smaller  size,  bnt  still  large 
enough  to  exemplify  high  cultivation,  and  to  show 
what  really  useful  plants  pot  Roses  should  be.  For 
the  most  part,  too,  they  consist  of  the  newer  and 
better  kinds,  while  the  big  examples  were  chiefly 
old  varieties.  The  principal  Rose  house  in  the 
Waltham  Nursery,  some  120  feet  by  30  feet,  is  now 
filled  with  a  grand  lot  of  plants  representing  all 
the  best  kinds  proved  to  answer  under  pot  cul- 
ture. They  are  mostly  confined  topots  ranging  from 
S  inches  to  15  inches  in  diameter,  and  collectively 
are  in  grand  condition.  The  strength  and  vigour 
of  the  wood,  which  at  the  middle  of  March  was  a 
few  inches  long,  was  such  that  cannot  fail  to  yield 
a  magnificent  display  of  flowers  later  on.  The 
plants  are  ranged  so  as  to  form  a  central  group 
and  two  side  groups,  with  an  ample  pathway  all 
round ;  standing,  as  they  do,  each  on  an  inverted 
pot,  with  room  enough  between  to  admit  of  lateral 
growth,  and  each  to  be  clear  of  its  neighbour, 
they  give  a  forecast  of  what  the  house  will  be 
when  the  plants  are  in  bloom.  No  forcing  is  at- 
tempted; on  the  contrary, 'the  house  is  kept  quite 
cool  with  abundance  of  air  on  in  the  daytime 
both  at  the  side  and  roof  ventilators,  when  the 
weather  is  such  as  to  admit  of  its  being  given,  so 
as  to  keep  the  growth  stout  and  robust.  The  con- 
struction and  position  of  the  house  is  such  as  to 
place  the  beautiful  collection  of  plants  wtich  it 
contains  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances as  to  light  for  insuring  the  true  character 
of  the  varieties  being  fully  brought  out.  It 
may  be  well  here  to  remind  those  who  have 
not  had  much  experience  in  the  cultivation  of 
pot  Hoses  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the 
treatment  required  in  the  matter  of  air  when 
forcing  Roses,  so  as  to  have  them  in  flower  through 
the  winter  and  early  spring,  and  their  being 
brought  on  slowly  in  the  way  in  which  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  &  Son's  collection  is  managed.  Few  things 
are  so  tender  as  Rose  leaves  that  owe  their  growth 
to  fire-heat,  and  if  such  were  subjected  to  the 
amount  of  air  here  given,  it  only  for  a  few  hours, 
the  chances  are  they  would  be  white  with  mildew 
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in  very  little  time.  When  the  Roses  have  flowered 
this  house  is  filled  with  pot  Vines,  and  a  better 
structure  for  the  purpose  it  would  be  diflioult  to 
erect,  as  the  essentials  for  ripening  up  the  wood, 
so  as  to  insure  the  canes  having  plenty  of  fruit  in 
them  are  present. 

The  companion  house  similar  in  size  to  that 
occupied  by  Roses,  and  standing  near  it  is,  as 
those  who   have  visited  this  nursery  in  recent 
times    will  have  noticed,   planted  with    Camel- 
lias.    From    the    season    being    somewhat    ad- 
vanced, some  of  the   early  varieties  were   get- 
ting over ;  nevertheless,  there   was   a   fine    and 
varied  display.     The  collection  is  a  really  repre- 
sentative one,  including  the  best  old  as  well  as 
new  varieties.     Many  of  the  plants  have  attained 
a  large  size,  and  being  in  a  healthy,  vigorous  con- 
dition and  clothed  with  fine  glossy  leaves,  show 
np  the  ilowers  to  the  best  advantage.     Amongst 
them  the  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  distinct 
and  desirable  sorts :  Countess  of  Derby,  beauti- 
fully shaped,  ground  colour  white  flaked  with  rose  ; 
Comtesse  de  Hainaut,  blush,  base  of  petals  peach 
colour;  Cup  of  Beauty,  blush  white  flaked  with 
red  ;  Belle  Jeannette,  reddish  crimson  with  broad 
bands    of   white :    Princess   Bacchiocci,    crimson 
striped  with  white ;  this  fine  variety,  although  in 
cultivation  for  many  years,  is  not  so  much  grown 
as  it  deserves  to  be  ;  Adamo,  pure  white  flaked  with 
crimson ;  Candidissima,  an  old  variety  not  often 
met  with  ;  why,  it  is  diBicult  to  say ;  the  flowers 
are  pure  white,  and  it  has  the  merit  of  coming  in 
later  than  most  others ;    Tricolor,  now  that  the 
beauty  of    many  of    the    semi-double    sorts    is 
duly   appreciated,    this    fine,   profuse    flowering 
variety  will  commend  itself  to  many ;  the  flowers, 
like  those  of  Donckelaari,  consist  of  about  two 
rows  of  petals  heavily  striped  and  flaked  with  red. 
Comtesse  Paolini  Maggi,  pink  ;  Poliuto,  deep  rosy 
red  ;  Leopoldo  Benucci,  rose,  with  a  white  stripe 
down  the  centre  of  each  petal ;  Dionisia  Ponia- 
towski,  white;  Mdme.  Cachet,  a  large  full-sized 
flower,  white,  striped  with  rose ;  Bella  di  Arlig- 
nione,   deep  rose,  singularly    shaded  with  dark 
purple ;  Fanny  Sanohioli,  creamy    white,  finely 
formed  flower ;  Mathotiana,  still  one  of  the  best 
of  the  large-flowered,   deep    crimson    varieties; 
Mathotiana  alba,  similar  to  the  last  in  every  way, 
except  that  the  flowers  are  white ;  Auguste  Del- 
fosse,  shaded  crimson,  with  white  stripe,  a  beauti- 
ful   sort ;   L'Innaspettata,  deep   red,    one  of  the 
finest    late  sorts,   and  good  in  habit  of   plant; 
C.  M.  Hovey,  crimson-scarlet,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  effective  of    the    large-flowered   varieties; 
C.   H.   Hovey,   dark  glowing    crimson,    medium 
sized  flowers  of  beautiful  shape;  Jenny  Lind,  white, 
sometimes  slightly  flaked,  a  pretty  small-flowered 
sort ;  Romaniensis,  large  and  fine,  white,  marbled 
with  lake  ;  Montironi,  beautiful,  sometimes  quite 
white,  and  at  other  times  all  pink  on  the  same 
plant;  Bonomiana,  a  beautiful  white  sort  flaked 
with  crimson  ;  Reine  des  Beiges,  reddish  crimson, 
fine  ;  the  Old  Double  White  and  fimbriata,  and 
also  imbricata,  are  too  generally  known  to  require 
more  being  said  about  them  than  that  they  deserve 
a  place  wherever  Camellias  are  grown. 

Amongst  many  other  things  well  managed  by 
Messrs.  Paul  are  Lapagerias,  the  white  and  also 
the  best  forms  of  the  red  variety.  These  have  a 
house  to  themselves,  just  the  kind  of  structure 
they  like — a  lean-to  facing  northwards.  Yet,  ex- 
cept for  the  less  direct  sun  they  get  consequent  on 
the  position,  it  is  such  as  to  admit  of  the  plants 
having  plenty  of  light.  They  are  planted  out  in 
a  bed  some  3  feet  or  4  feet  wide  running  imme- 
diately np  against  the  front  wall,  and  in  which 
each  season  the  shoots  are  layered  as  close  as  they 
will  allow  of.  The  plants  are  in  excellent  order 
with  a  strong  even  condition  of  growth,  there 
being  an  absence  of  the  admixture  of  weak  shoots, 
such  as  are  generally,  more  or  less,  present  in  La- 
pagerias.  In  the  annual  layering  effected  the 
natural  habit  of  the  plants  is  considered  ;  through 
this  not  being  taken  into  account,  Lapagerias 
not  unusually  go  wrong.  Only  a  portion  of  the 
shoots — say  one-half— are  layered,  "the  remainder 
being  trained  up  under  the  roof  in  the  ordinary 
way.  With  an  erect-growing  plant  of  this  de- 
scription, when  the  whole  of  the  shoots  are  brought 


down  and  covered  their  entire  length  with  earth, 
the  unnatural  position  sometimes  causes  the  de- 
struction of  the  plants  or  reduces  them  to  a  weak, 
sickly  condition,  from  which  it  takes  some  time 
to  restore  them. 

A  feature  in  the  outside  department  here  is  a 
long  walk  running  across  the  nursery,  on  each 
side  of  which  is  a  row  of  handsome  pyramid  and 
bush-shaped  trees  of  Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  and 
Cherries,  representing  all  the  best  kinds  of  each. 
The  trees  are  in  a  good  bearing  condition,  and  as 
such  add  materially  to  the  stock  raised  being  true 
to  name.  This  season  they  are  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  fruit-buds,  which,  taking  into  account 
the  backward  state  the  bloom  is  in,  warrant  a  crop 
being  looked  for.  T.  Baines. 


in  the  cellar  than  to  go  to  the  trenches  in  the  open 
ground  for  it  in  all  weathers. — Evral  New  Yorlscr, 


Kitchen  Garden. 


WHITE   PLUME   CELERY. 
By  Peter  Henderson. 
Some  doubts  seem  to  be  entertained  that  the 
White  Plume  Celery  sent  out  by  us  last  year  will 
not  come  up  in  all  respects  to  the  claims  we  made 
for  it.     The  larger  experience  of  last  year,  when 
it  was   grown  to  some  extent  for  the  market, 
showed  it  to  be  even  more  meritorious  than  we 
claimed  it  to  be,  particularly  in  its  keeping  quali- 
ties, which  we  find  to  be  equal  to  those  of  any 
other  Celery  grown.     We  have  at  present  on  our 
grounds    fifteen    kinds  of    Celery  put  away   in 
trenches  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  find  on  exa- 
mination of  these  to-day  that  the  White  Plume  is 
keeping  quite  as  well  as  any  other  white  kind. 
When  I  first  described  the  White  Plume,  I  .iudged 
from  the  natural  whiteness  of  the  stalks  that  it 
would  not  be  likely  to  keep  well,  but  actual  prac- 
tice shows  that  that  fear  was  not  realised,  and  it 
has  now  proved  to  be  the  most  profitable  of  all 
market  Celeries,  particularly  for  an  early  crop — 
that  is,  the  crop  that  is  used  from  October  to 
January.     Last  season  one  of  our  largest  Celery 
growers,  whose  grounds  are  not  more  than  three 
miles  from  New  York  city,  grew  White  Plume  to 
the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  his  whole  crop,  and 
realised  from   it  6s.  per   dozen  bunches,  while 
the  Golden  Dwarf,  after  having  received  much 
extra  labour  in  banking,  sold  from  the  same  field 
at  "ts.  per  dozen.     This  season  at  least  half  the 
crop  will  be  White  Plume.    I  have  said  that  the 
White  Plume  keeps  as  well  as  any  other  white 
Celery,  but  all  the  red  or  pink  Celeries  not  only 
keep    much    better,    but    are    more    solid    and 
infinitely  superior  in  flavour  to  any  of  the  whites, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  these  are  not  more  appre- 
ciated than  they  are  with  us. 

You  ask,  who  will  give  us  a  simple  method  of 
preserving    Celery  for  winter  1      The   following 
plan  which  we  have  again  and  again  recommended, 
and  which  is  practised  by  thousands  of  private 
growers  of  Celery  all  over  the  country,  is,  we 
think,  the  simplest  and  the  best.     Get  a  box  4  feet 
or  5  feet  long,  12  inches  wide,  and  20  inches  or 
24  inches  deep.     In  the  bottom  place  2  inches  or 
3  inches  of  sand  or  soil — it  makes  little  difference 
what  provided  it  is  something  that  will  hold  mois- 
ture.    Into  this  box  at  the  time  when  Celery  is 
dag  up  (which  in  this  district  ranges  from  October 
2.5  to  November  2.5)  have  the  Celery  stalks  packed 
perpendicularly  with  the  roots  resting  on  the  sand. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  see  that  it  is  packed 
moderately  tight,  for  if  not  packed  tight  the  air 
would  get  around  the  stalks  and  prevent  blanch- 
ing.    The  box  may  be  then  set  in  any  cool  cellar 
and  will  keep  from  the  time  it  is  put  away  until 
March  if  necessary.     A  box  of  the  size  named  will 
hold  about  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  roots, 
according  to  size.     It  is  quite  common  for  many 
families  to  purchase  their  Celery  from  the  market 
gardeners,  place  it  away  in  a  box  in  this  manner 
in  their  cellars  during  the  winter,  where  it  can  be 
conveniently  got  at,  and  it  costs  also  in  this  way 
less  than  half  what  it  does  when  purchased  tied 
up  from  the  benches  in  the  market  in  the  usual 
way.     We  have  for  many  years  used  this  method 
for  what  we  want  for  our  own  private  use,  finding 
it  much  more  convenient  to  get  it  out  of  the  boxes 


THE  CHINESE  YAM. 

(DIOSCOREA   BATATAS.) 

When  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  this  Yam 
might  become  a  substitute  for  the  Potato  I  well 
remember  assisting  in  the  propagation  of  a  large 
stock  of  it.  In  spring  the  tubers  were  cut  up  into  sets 
like  Potatoes  and  started  in  pots,  and  as  the  climb- 
ing stems  grew  rapidly  they  were  trained  to  stakes, 
and  the  young  plants  were  gradually  hardened  off 
by  exposure  to  the  open  air.    In  July  propagation, 
by  means  of  cuttings,  was  commenced ;  the  cut- 
tings, which  consisted  of  one  joint  and  leaf  each, 
were  inserted  in  very  small  pots  and  set  under 
hand-glasses  until  well  rooted,  when  they  formed 
little  tubers  at  the  base  exactly  as  Dahlias  do. 
They  were  left  in  the  pots  and  dried  off  for  the 
winter,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  season  we  had 
a  large  stock  of  roots  ready  for  planting  out. 
During  winter  a  large  heap  of  materials  of  all 
kinds  was  got  together,  such  as  old  potting  soil 
and  other  refuse,  rotten  manure,  leaf  soil,  and 
ashes ;  in  spring,  about  the  end  of  March,  the  whole 
mass  was  turned  over  and  levelled  to  a  regular 
depth  of  3  feet.   In  this  the  sets  and  small  tubers 
were  planted  in  lines  1|  feet  apart  in  April,  and  as 
soon  as  growth  commenced  supports  were  put  to 
the  twining  stems.     Beyond  keeping  them  free 
from  weeds,   no  other  attention  was    necessary 
until  the  time  came  for  lifting  the  crop  in  autumn. 
In  doing  this  we  began  at  one  end ;  the  whole 
mass  of  soil  was  turned  over,  and  the  tubers  were 
taken  out,  carefully  laying  them  straight  in  boxes, 
for  if  broken  they  lose  a  great  deal  of  white,  milk- 
like juice,  and  when  cooked  were  by  no  means  so 
good  as  those  whose  skins  were  uninjured.    In 
fact,  they  want  treating  as  carefully  as  Beetroot 
as  regards  this  matter.     These  Yams  had  a  pecu- 
liar nutty  flavour,  and  it  is  singular  that  they 
have  not  found  more  favour  than  they  have  done 
as  a  change  now  and   then  ;  but  as  a  profitable 
crop  for  market,  I  feel  confident  that,  with  Pota- 
toes at  the  price  at  which  they  have  been  during 
the  last  few  years,  the  balance  of  profit  would  be 
on  the  wrong  side.    Doubtless  the  Yams  might  be 
grown  with  less  labour  than  those  to  which  I  have 
just  adverted,  but  they  will  never  make  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Potato.  J.  G. 
Gosjjort. 


Cure  for  the  Potato  disease.— In  a  cir- 
cular now  being  distributed  by  the  manufacturers 
of  Thomson's  Vine  manure,  it  is  certified  by  that 
firm  that  of  a  house  of  Tomatoes  grown  at  Cloven- 
fords "  one  half  of  the  plants  were  manured  with 
farmyard  manure,  the  other  with  the  Vine  man- 
ure. The  former  were  attacked  with  the  Potato 
fungus  and  nearly  all  destroyed  ;  the  latter  had 
not  a  spot  of  disease  an  them."  I  consider  this  a 
most  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
Potato  plague.  One  half  of  the  plants  destroyed 
by  the  disease  and  the  other  half  with  "  not  a 
spot "  of  fungus  upon  them  is  a  most  remarkable 
result.— Potato  Grower. 

Croppingr  south  borders. — I  have  here 
six  south  borders,  each  80  yards  long  and  14  feet 
wide,  which  I  take  especial  care  to  keep  fully  em- 
ployed. No.  1  is  now  sown  with  Onions,  follow- 
ing Brussels  Sprouts.  To  this  border  we  gave  a 
capital  manuring  and  top-dressing  of  Beeson's 
manure.  The  Onions  will  be  followed  by  Cabbage 
and  then  Brussels  Sprouts,  the  latter  two  crops 
without  any  digging  or  manuring.  No.  2,  now 
occupied  by  Snow's  Broccoli,  will  be  dug  and  ma- 
nured, and  planted  with  early  Potatoes  the  first 
week  in  April,  to  be  followed  by  Spinach  and 
Brussels  Sprouts.  No.  3  is  now  occupied  with 
Peas  ;  this  crop  follows  Cauliflowers,  and  will  be 
succeeded  by  Snow's  Winter  White  Broccoli  (still 
the  king  of  winter  Broccoli).  This  border  was 
well  manured  for  the  Cauliflower  and  Broccoli 
crop.  No.  4,  now  occupied  by  Brussels  Sprouts, 
after  Spinach,  will  this  year  be  well  dressed  and 
planted  with  pot  Strawberries,  which  have  been 
forced,  for  an  autumn  crop.    No  5,'now  nsedfor 
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Spinach,  which  succeeded  early  Pea?,  will  this 
season  be  planted  with  Brussels  Sprouts  without 
any  further  digging,  and  here  I  may  note  that  we 
have  gathered  on  an  average  3  bushels  of  Spinach 
weekly  since  the  1st  of  last  October.  No  fi  and  last 
i3  now  cropped  with  a  miscellaneous  collection; 
in  fact  it  was  our  autumn  seed  border,  where  we 
grow  a  plentiful  supply  of  young  Carrots  all 
through  the  winter,  Tripoli  Onions,  Lettuces,  Cab- 
bages, &o.  The  whole  of  this  border  will  be 
cleared  and  planted  with  a  selection  of  all  the 
best  Kidney  or  early  Potatoes,  merely  as  a  trial 
border,  so  that  should  this  meet  the  eye  of  any  of 
my  Potato-growing  friends,  I  hope  they  will  en- 
rich the  collection  by  sending  by  parcels  post  a 
few  samples  for  trial.— R.  Gilbert,  Burijhlcij. 

Root-restricted  Tomatoes.  It  is  a  fact 
that  Tomatoes  grown  in  pots  or  boxes  and  allowed 
to  root  into  the  borderprodnce  fruit  more  freely  and 
of  better  quality  than  when  planted  out.  Instead 
of  starting  into  strong  growth,  they  experience  a 
check,  which  causes  the  first  of  the  flowers  to  set, 
and  by  the  time  the  roots  have  found  their  way 
into  the  border  the  plants  will  have  set  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  fruit ;  this  keeps  them  from 
becoming  over-luxuriant  afterwards.  We  prefer 
the  cordon  style  of  training,  not  as  single  cordons, 
but  three  stems  to  each  plant.  When  about 
3  feet  long  fresh  shoots  are  started  from  the 
bottom  and  trained  on  the  top  of  the  first  ones. 
In  this  way  plenty  of  fresh  foliage  and  young 
wood  is  maintained,  and  the  first  shoots  can  be 
realily  cut  out  when  done  fruiting.  Some  growers 
do  not  syringe  Tomatoes,  alleging  that  it  brings 
on  disease.  We  do  not  find  it  to  do  so  ;  in  fact,  it 
Is  the  most  effectual  remedy  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  for  white  fly.— J.  B. 
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RAIN-WATER  TANKS. 
The  advantage  of  having  a  good  supply  of  rain 
water  for  horticultural  purposes  is  generally 
acknowledged,  but,  like  many  other  things,  inade- 
quate means  are  often  taken  to  secure  it.  Usually 
hothouse  designers  have  no  idea  of  the  quantity 
of  water  required  in  houses  full  of  plants  in  pots, 
or  fruits  either  in  pots,  or  planted  out ;  during  the 
past  few  years  fruit  tree  borders  have  received 
far  more  watering  than  they  used  to  do,  and  with 
better  results  than  formerly.  Rain-water  tanks 
are  as  a  rule  too  small ;  they  hold  enough  to  supply 
all  wants  so  long  as  it  rains  a  good  downpour 
about  once  a  fortnight,  but  anything  like  a  pro- 
tracted drought  soon  exhausts  the  supply,  and 
hard  water  is  again  in  demand,  necessitating  the 
employment  of  extra  labour  to  get  an  inferior 
article.  Passing  through  a  trade  establishment 
the  other  day  in  which  cut  flowers  are  grown  for 
market,  I  noticed  a  very  good  arrangement  for 
c  Itching  rain  water— viz.,  that  of  making  the 
pathway  between  every  second  pair  of  houses  a 
large  tank  by  simply  carrying  the  outer  walls 
down  to  the  required  deptli,  paving  the  bottom 
and  covering  the  whole  surface  with  cement ;  tliis 
did  away  with  the  necessity  for  a  gutter  on  one 
side  of  each  house,  as  the  water  ran  right 
off  the  glass  into  the  tank,  and  that  from 
the  opposite  side  was  carried  down  to  one  end, 
and  thence  into  the  tank.  Inside  the  houses  the 
sime  kind  of  tanks  under  the  stages  as  those  in 
ordinary  use  were  employed,  and  as  soon  as  the 
sapply  of  tepid  water  in  these  ran  short  they  were 
tilled  up  from  the  reserve  outside.  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  not  all  times  practicable  to  adopt  such 
a  plan,  and  I  only  give  it  as  an  illustration  of  the 
high  value  which  growers  of  flowers  tor  market 
set  on  rain  water,  and  private  gardens  ought  also 
to  be  well  supplied  with  water  of  this  kind.  As 
a  rule  houses  in  private  gardens  are  too  much 
scattered,  thus  involving  extra  labour.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  water  supply  in  many 
good  gardens  is  of  the  most  makeshift  kind. 
Plenty  of  it  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste  down  the 
dr.iins  when  it  rains,  and  in  time  of  drought  a 
waler  famine  is  the  result.  Everyone  who  has  a 
garden,  large  or  small,  should  make  provision  for 
stormg  every  drop  of  rain  water  that  falls  off 
not  only  the  glass  roof,  but  also  off  those  of  every 
kmd  of _  buUdingJon  the  premises,  and  cement 


tanks  in  some  form  or  other  offer  the  readiest 
way  I  have  yet  seen  of  maintaining  a  reserve 
supply.         J.  Gkoom. 

WATERING-POTS  TOO  LARGE. 
Few  garden  utensils  are  in  more  constant  use 
than  watering-pots,  and  yet  it  appears  to  me  that 
we  have  not  yet  adopted  the  most  convenient 
form  or  selected  the  best  material  for  them.  Of 
one  thing  I  feel  sure,  and  that  is,  if  we  cannot 
improve  their  form  we  might  reduce  their  size 
with  advantage.  For  years  I  have  set  my  face 
against  using  the  largest  size  that  is  common  in 
many  gardens.  The  ordinary  4-gallon  pot  is  too 
heavy  for  any  man  to  use  with  comfort  if  he  has 
any  distance  to  carry  it  when  full.  In  such  a  case 
I  consider  it  an  unnecessary  tax  upon  the 
labourer  and  no  gain  to  the  employer.  At  first 
sight  a  large  pot  might  appear  to  be  economical, 
but  when  put  in  practice  it  is  not  so,  as  I  learnt 
years  ago  from  actual  experience.  Since  I  have 
had  the  direction  of  garden  work  my  largest  pots 
only  hold  3  gallons,  and  I  find  with  these  that 
men  do  more  work  without  experiencing  the 
amount  of  fatigue  which  they  do  when  larger  pots 
are  used..  Respecting  the  wear  of  watering-pots, 
I  am  not  sure  that  all  of  us  pursue  the  most  economi- 
cal course  in  order  to  keep  them  in  good  condition. 
It  is  the  rule,  I  believe,  to  use  them  without  be- 
stowing on  them  any  attention  while  there  is  no 
leakage.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  not  the  sort 
of  treatment  likely  to  insure  the  best  results. 
If  they  got  a  coat  of  paint  both  inside  and  out 
once  a  year,  it  would  prevent  the  tin  rusting,  and 
thus  obviate  leakage.  Of  course  there  will  be  a 
time  when  even  a  coat  of  paint  will  not  keep  them 
sound,  but  it  would  certainly  be  the  means  of 
their  lasting  longer  than  if  without  it.  I  have 
found  that  an  iron  rim  fixed  on  the  bottom  to  be 
a  great  saving.  This  rim  is  simply  a  piece  of 
iron  hoop  placed  edgewise,  and  about  an  inch  in 
depth,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  can  is  that  much 
above  the  ground.  The  ordinary  plan  is  to  place 
three  pieces  of  tin  in  a  convex  form  on  the  bottom 
to  keep  them  off  the  ground,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  these  soon  disappear  and  the  bottom  has  to 
come  in  contact  with  whatever  comes  in  its  way, 
and  as  a  consequence  there  is  soon  holes  in  it. 
Not  long  since  1  had  a  water-can  shown  me  that 
was  made  of  copper,  and  which  had  been  in  con- 
stant use  for  twenty-three  years.  It  had  cost 
scarcely  anything  in  repairing.  It  was  certainly 
heavier  than  one  of  the  same  size  made  of  tin, 
but  the  lasting  property  of  copper  over  tin  was  so 
manifestly  clear,  that  I  have  often  since  wondered 
why  copper  has  not  been  more  generally  used 
than  it  is.  The  first  cost  would  of  course  be  more, 
but  in  the  end  the  gain  would  be  on  the  right 
side.  J.  C.  C. 


Soot  ■water  not  only  assists  growth,  but 
makes  the  foliage  dark  in  colour  and  healthy.  This 
is  seen  in  a  very  striking  way  when  soot  is  sown 
over  Grass  if  a  portion  of  a  meadow  happens  to 
be  missed,  as  the  herbage  on  the  part  dressed  will 
assume  a  rich  green  hue  very  different  from  that 
of  the  other.  The  same  thing  happens  in  the  case 
of  plants  in  pots,  or  fruit  trees  in  the  open,  where 
one  has  it  and  the  other  is  missed.  Not  only  has 
soot  water  a  very  beneficial  effect  when  given  to 
the  roots,  but  it  is  of  great  value  for  syringing,  as 
it  keeps  insects  in  check  without  in  any  way  doing 
harm  to  the  leaves  if  quite  clear  when  used.  In 
order  to  have  it  clear,  put  the  soot  in  a  coarse  can- 
vas bag,  and  then  sink  it  in  a  tank  or  tub  of 
water,  and  there  let  it  remain  till  the  water  is 
deeply  stained,  when  it  may  be  taken  out,  emptied 
away,  and  the  bag  dried  ready  for  using  for  the 
same  purpose  again.  Where  soot  water  is  re- 
quired in  large  quantities  it  may  be  made  by  first 
mixing  up  the  soot  into  a  thick  pa.ste,  and  then 
putting  it  into  a  large  tank,  when,  after  a  few 
weeks,  it  will  settle  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the 
water  coloured,  but  clear,  and  if  not,  a  little  lime 
will  soon  make  it  so  by  helping  to  precipitate  the 
soot ;  besides  which  the  lime  will  make  the  liquid 
better  for  plants,  except  Heaths  and  Azaleas  and 
such  as  are  of  a  hard-wooded  character.— S.  D. 


GARDEN  Flora. 

PLATE  487. 
SOME      CULTIVATED      STONECROPS. 

(WITH  A  FIGURE  OF  SEDUM  COESICCM.*) 

No  class  of  hardy  plants  can,  as  a  whole,  perhaps, 
be  cultivated  with  greater  ease  or  better  repay 
any  little  attention  bestowed  on  them  than  Stone- 
crops.  Both  Stonecrops  and  Houseleeks  are  fami- 
liar window  plants,  and  patches  of  the  latter  may 
often  be  found  nestling  on  the  roofs  of  country 
cottages.  As  regards  Sedums,  S.  acre,  album, 
rupestre,  and  many  others  grow  freely  almost  any- 
where, and  crumbling  walls  and  loose  rubble  are 
the  favourite  resorts  of  others.  The  tall-growing 
kinds,  such  as  S.  spectabile  and  maximum,  fill  im- 
portant gaps  in  mixed  borders,  where  their  tinted 
leaves  of  many  hues  may  often  be  effectively  dis- 
tributed. Kinds  belonging  to  this  group  require 
a  strong  rich  soil.  All  the  deciduous  Stonecrops 
are  readily  increased  by  division  of  the  roots,  an 
operation  which  may  be  effected  as  soon  as  the 
stems  die  down  in  autumn.  The  evergreen  clats 
are  increased  by  means  of  cuttings,  which  root 
readily  if  taken  off  about  the  end  of  July,  and 
form  sturdy  plants  before  winter  sets  in.  The 
rarer  species  may  be  raised  from  seed. 

S.  ACKE  (Biting  Stonecrop).— A  native  species 
and  very  common,  but  too  useful  to  pass  unnoticed. 
For  covering  wall  tops,  barren  sandy  banks,  and 
as  an  edging  plant  this  Sedum  is  invaluable.  In 
short,  it  thrives  admirably  in  the  bleakest  spots. 
It  may  be  used  with  advantage  as  a  carpet  plant 
It  may^be  propagated  to  any  extent  by  simply 
parting  or  dividing  it. 

S.  ALBUM  (White  Stonecrop). -This  is  not  so 
plentiful  as  S.acre,  beingonly  occasionally  met  with 
in  chinks  of  rocks  or  on  old  walls.  As  a  flowering 
plant  it  is  superior  to  acre,  and  indeed  vies  in 
that  respect  with  the  majority  of  the  genus.  Its 
long  cyme- like  panicles  of  pure  white  or  slightly 
pink-tinged  flowers,  set  off  by  bright  red  anthers,  are 
hard  to  surpass  amongst  dwarf  summer  flowering 
plants  of  this  class.  It  grows  from  4  inches  to  6 
inches  in  height,  its  barren  shoots  generally  creep- 
ing and  rooting  at  the  joints.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  spreading,  roundish,  slightly  glaucous, 
and  often  changing  in  autumn  to  red  or  bronze! 
It  flowers  in  July  and  August,  and  will  be  found 
suitable  for  the  positions  recommended  for  S.  acre. 
It  varies  somewhat  under  cultivation,  the  follow- 
ing being  the  most  distinct  varieties,  viz. :  Tereti- 
folium,  having  more  flattened  leaves ;  brevifolinm, 
leaves  not  so  long,  and  a  little  thicker  than  those 
of  the  type ;  and  micranthnm,  leaves  ascending 
not  spreading,  flowers  smaller. 

S.  CCBRULEUM  (Blue  Stonecrop).— This  is  a 
charming  little  plant,  its  pretty  globose  tufts  of 
pale  green  reddish-spotted  leaves  setting  off  its 
handsome  blue  star-like  flowers  to  advantage.  It 
may  easily  be  established  on  narrow  ledges,  or  on 
the  tops  of  rough  tufa  stones,  where  it  never  fails 
to  be  attractive ;  when  grown  on  stones,  where 
soil  is  scarce,  it  should  be  placed  in  semi-shady 
positions.  It  forms  ball-like  tufts  of  stems 
branched  from  the  base,  and  hardly  more  than 
2  inches  high ;  its  leaves  are  roundish  and  nearly 
oblong.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August,  and  is  a 
native  of  the  Mediterranean  region  (syn.,  S. 
azureum).  It  is  an  annual  and  easily  raised  from 
seed,  which  it  ripens  in  abundance. 

S.  CORSICUM,  of  which  a  coloured  illustration  ia 
here  given,  is  named  in  the  Botanical  Magazine 
S.  dasyphyllum  var.  glanduliferum,  but  it  is  better 
known  in  gardens  as  S.  corsicam,  and  as  such  it 
is  described  in  De  Candolle's  "  Prodromus."  The 
shorter  name,  which  is  most  convenient,  marks  a 
plant  distinct  enough  under  cultivation  to  entitle 
its  separation  from  S.  dasyphyllum.  It  belongs 
to  a  group  in  which  S.  brevifolinm  and  S.  album 
have  been  placed,  and,  like  its  allies,  it  grows 


*  Drown  at  Munstead,  Godahuing,  in  July. 
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freely  when  fairly  established  on  overhanging 
ledges  and  dry  warm  shelves  where  there  is  just 
sufficient  soil  for  root-hold,  or  on  dry  stony  slopes 
on  the  rockery  it  succeeds  perfectly.    It  is  one  of 


Blue-flowered  Stoneorop  (Sedum  ccorultuin). 

the  reputed  tender  species,  but  that  may  be  owing 
to  the  difficulty  that  exists  in  getting  it  esta- 
blished, for,  as  has  just  been  said,  when  once  fairly 
started  it  gives  little  or  no  trouble  and  seems  to 
flourish  best  during  the  warmest  seasons.  Under 
conditions  similar  to  those  just  stated  it  forms 
close  neat  carpets  of  pure  white  flowers,  relieved 
here  and  there  by  breaks  showing  its  pretty 
foliage,  the  latter  backed  up  probably  by  some 
Moss-covered  rock.  The  flowers,  which  are  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  borne  on  short  stalks, 
and  the  plant  altogether  is  not  more  than  2  inches 
high.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region 
and  flowers  more  or  less  throughout  the  summer. 
To  the  above  may  be  added 

S.  EwEBSl. — A  perennial  species,  of  singular 
value  in  gardens  owing  to  its  neat  habit  and  orna- 
mental foliage.  It  is  reported  to  be  tender,  and 
is  recommended  for  indoor  cultivation,  for  which 
it  is  very  useful ;  but  we  find  it  to  withstand  our 
most  severe  winters  in  the  open  air,  especially 
plants  of  it  raised  from  seed  sent  from  Siberia 
and  Northern  India.  It  is  very  useful  for  mixed 
borders,  and  though  it  rarely  attains  half  a  foot 
in  heisht,  it  forms  nice  spreading  tufts  suitable 
for  front  rows  or  for  edgings.  The  stems  are 
close  and  trailing  ;  the  leaves  opposite  and  almost 
round,  with  cordate  bases,  and  intensely  glaucous. 
The  flowers,  which  are  numerous,  are  of  a  purplish 
or  violet  colour  and  very  pretty.  They  are  pro- 
duced in  July  and  August.  The  variety  S.  E. 
pedicellatum,  which  is  upright  in  habit,  has  the 
same  characteristic  leaves  as  the  type,  and  flowers 
about  the  same  time. 

S.  FAEINOSUM.— An  extremely  pretty  dwarf 
species,  not  unlike  album  in  habit  and  in  the 
shape  of  the  leaves,  but  covered  witha  white 


Bird's-foot  Stonecrop  (Sedum  iralchellum). 

or  mealy  pubescence,  which  makes  its  tufts  con- 
spicuous even  at  a  distance.  It  should  always  be 
planted  in  sunny  dry  positions,  for  when  too 
much  shaded  the  mealiness,  one  of  its  most  con- 
spicuous features,  almost  disappears.  The  flowers, 
which  are  small,  are  white,  and  produced  in  July. 
It  is  a  native  of  Madeira. 

S.  GLANDULOSUM,  a  rare  and  beautiful  annual 
species,  introduced,  it  is  supposed,  from  Escorial, 


in  Spain,  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Maw,  of  Broseley. 
It  is  found  also  on  the  Sardinian  Mountains,  where 
in  large  masses  it  is  said  to  present  a  striking  ap- 
pearance ;  like  S.  corsicum,  its  habit  is  branching, 
and  the  whole  plant  is  thickly  beset  with  small 
gland-tipped  hairs.  Its  flowers,  which  are  pink 
with  dark  reddish  or  purple  anthers,  are  produced 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  It  blooms  in  April, 
and  therefore  may  be  used  advantageously  for 
pot  culture. 

S.  KAMTSCHATICUM. — This  species  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  ordinary  S.  hybridum  of  gardens, 
but  differs  in  being  taller,  and  in  invariably  hav- 
ing opposite  leaves,  and  flowers  with  more  pointed 
sepals.  It  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  S.  sto- 
loniferum  and  S.  Aijsoon, possessing  the  habit  of  the 
former  and  the  flowers  of  the  latter.  It  is  a  useful 
rock  plant,  thriving  alike  well  in  shade  or  sunshine. 
It  grows  about  9  inches  high  |  its  leaves,  which 
are  oblong,  gently  taper  into  the  leafy  petioles  ; 
they  are  dark  green  in  colour,  and  regularly 
toothed.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  umbels, 
are  about  1  inch  in  diameter  and  numerous.  They 
are  yellow,  and  produced  late  in  autumn.  It  is  a 
native  of  Kamtschatka  and  Japan.  Along  with 
this  may  also  be  mentioned  S.  Selskyannm  and 
S.  japonicum,  the  latter  a  rare  species. 

S.  Lydium. — This  charming  little  species  makes 
a  good  carpet  plant,  and  it  also  makes  a  good 
edging.  It  grows  on  old  walls,  even  if  wholly 
shaded,  and  thus  situated  its  leaves  assume  a  rich 


Sedum  spectabile. 

deep  green  colour,  different  from  the  brownish 
red  colour  which  they  attain  when  growing  on 
dry,  stony  grounds.  It  may  be  propagated  much 
in  the  same  way  as  S.  acre — i.e.,  divided  into 
small  pieces  and  planted  in  spring,  when  they 
attain  good-sized  tufts  before  autumn.  It  grows 
from  2  inches  to  5  inches  high ;  its  leaves  are 
flattish  and  crowded  on  the  stem;  its  flowers, 
which  are  small,  pink,  and  very  pretty,  are  pro- 
duced in  summer  and  early  in  autumn.  It  is  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor  (syns.,  lividus-anglicnm  and 
pulchellum). 

S.  GLAUCUM,  a  nearly  allied  species,  is  used 
for  similar  purposes,  and,  having  pretty  glaucous 
foliage,  is  known  in  gardens  as  S.  hispanicnm  and 
S.  sexfidum. 

S.  MAGELLANicuM.— This  '  handsome  species 
forms  spherical  tufts  of  bright,  shining,  yellowish 
green  leaves,  not  unlike  those  of  S.  album.  Its 
flowers  are  not  showy. 

S.  MULTICBP.S.— This  is  an  Algerian  species 
arboreal  and  distinct  in  habit,  and  though  little 
known  in  gardens  at  present,  of  rare  merit  for 
carpeting  and  similar  work.  It  is  also  admirably 
adapted  for  shady  nooks  on  rockwork,  where  it 
may  be  grown  with  ease  in  ordinary  toil.  It 
rarely  attains  more  than  6  inches  in  height,  form- 
ing much-branched  tufts,  which  emit  roots  in 
abundance,  and  thus  greatly  facilitating  its  propa- 
gation. Its  leaves,  which  are  borne  in  dense 
rosettes,  are  almost  globular,  pale  green  in  colour 
or  slightly  glaucous,  often  pink-tipped  in  autumn, 
and  very  pretty.  The  flowers,  which  are  pale 
yellow  or  straw  coloured,  are  borne   on   erect 


stems,  as    high  again   as  the  barren  ones.    It 
flowers  late  in  the  summer. 

S.  PULCHELLUM.— This  has  rosy  lilac  flowers, 
which  are  extremely  handsome,  and  these,  coupled 
with  its  neat  trailing  habit,  make  it  an  attractive 
plant  for  rockwork.  Its  stems,  on  which  the 
smooth,  obtuse,  pale  green  leaves  formed  at  the 
base  into  two  ear-like  appendages  are  scattered, 


grow  about  half  a  foot  in  height.  Its  flowers  are 
produced  iu  umbellate  heads,  curved  like  claws. 
It  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Georgia,  and  flowers 
in  July ;  in  gardens  it  is  often  confounded  with 
sexangulare,  but  the  latter  is  easily  recognised  by 
its  yellow  flowers. 

S.  POPULIFOLIUM. — This  is  one  of  the  few 
species  of  Sedums  that  are  shrubby,  and  one  well 
adapted  for  rockwork.  It  may  also  be  grown  in 
pots  for  the  greenhouse,  for,  although  perfectly 
hardy,  its  sweet  Hawthorn-scented,  whitish 
flowers  are  both  agreeable  and  desirable  indoors. 
It  grows  about  a  foot  in  height,  has  erect  brown 
glabrous  stems,  and  pretty,  irregularly  toothed 
leaves  of  a  soft  green  colour,  borne  alternately 
and  deciduous.  This  species  may  be  easily  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  taken  off  in  the  latter  end  of 
summer  and  placed  in  a  little  heat ;  they  root 
freely,  making  sturdy  plants,  which  may  be 
wintered  without  hurt  in  a  cold  frame.  It  flowers 
in  July  and  August  and  is  a  native  of  Siberia. 

S.  SEMPEEVivoiDES  (Housoleek  Stonecrop). — A 
peculiar  and  interesting  species,  closely  resem- 
bling the  Houseleeks.  It  is  rarely  met  with  in  gar- 
dens, probably  owing  to  its  not  being  perfectly 
hardy,  except  in  favoured  localities,  and  also  to 
its  being  a  biennial.  It  flowers  freely  the  second 
year,  after  which  it  dies,  but  as  it  is  easily  raised 
from  seed,  no  difliculty  will  be  found  in  perpetuat- 


Conimon  white  Stonecrop  (Sedum  nlbum). 

ing  it.  The  seed  may  be  sown  about  the  begin 
ning  of  February  in  gentle  heat  or  even  in  a  close 
cold  frame.  Prick  the  young  plants  off  as  soon  as 
ready  to  handle,  and  when  large  enough  they  may 
either  be  potted  off  singly  or  transferred  to  the 
rockery.  From  a  rosette  of  thick,  fleshy,  wedge- 
shaped  leaves  it  sends  up  a  many-flowered  panicle 
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of  handsome  scarlet  flowers,  resembling  those  of 
Rochea  falcata.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasian 
Mountains,  and  flowers  in  July.  It  is  the  Cotyle- 
don Petalozzic  of  gardens. 

S.  SiEBOLDi  (Siebold's  Stonecrop).— Although 
fairly  hardy  as  a  rule  in  sheltered  positions  out-of- 
doors,  this  is  essentially  a  greenhouse  species. 
Under  glass  it  can  be  utilised  in  a  much  better 
way  than  in  the  open  border.  It  makes  a  good 
basket  plant,  a  purpose  for  which  its  gracefully 
drooping  stems  well  adapts  it.  It  is  a  fast  grower, 
and  a  good  basketful  of  it  may  be  had  from 
autumn-struck  cuttings,  which  strike  root  freely. 


-leaved  Stonecrop  (Sedum  populifolium). 

The  stems,  which  grow  about  a  foot  in  length,  are 
Blender  and  curving  or  drooping ;  the  leaves, 
which  are  glaucous  and  pretty,  are  borne  in  whorls 
of  threes.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  compound 
heads,  terminating  the  stems.  They  are  bright 
rosy  purple.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  flowering  in 
August.  There  is  also  a  variegated  form  of  this 
species,  the  branches  of  which,  like  those  of  the 
type,  quite  hide  the  pots,  and  both  are  very  effec- 
tive when  placed  along  the  edge?  of  front 
stages. 

S.  SPATnUL.EFOLiuw.  —  This  may  be  met 
with  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  S.  obtusatnm, 
but  it  is  distinct  from  the  Californian  plant.  In 
addition  to  being  useful  for  rockwork,  it  makes  a 
good  pot  plant,  and  may  be  used  with  success 
where  variety  is  wanted,  not  only  on  account  of 
its  showy  flowers,  but  also  on  account  of  its  blood- 
red  or  bronze-coloured  leaves,  which  are  very 
beautiful  in  autumn.  It  grows  about  a  span 
high,  is  more  or  less  creeping,  and  much  branched 
in  habit.  Its  leaves  are  irregularly  scattered  on 
the  stem,  in  the  case  of  the  barren  shoots,  forming 
a  close  and  pretty  rosette,  spathulate,  and  tapering 
quickly  to  a  broad  stalk  ;  those  on  the  flower-stalk 
are  narrower  and  more  or  less  club  shaped.     The 


Commun  Stonecrop  or  Wall  Pepper  (Seduin  aero 

flowers,  which  are  yellow  and  produced  in  profu- 
sion, are  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
borne  on  short  branchlets,  forming  handsome 
clusters  in  June  and  July.  An  inferior  form  of 
dwarfer  habit,  and  having  much  smaller  leaves, 
is  also  in  cultivation.  Both  are  natives  of  North- 
west America, 


S.  TRIFIDUM. — A  Himalayan  species  foucd 
plentifully  on  rocks  and  also  on  trees,  and  al- 
though one  of  the  most  distinct  of  Seduros,  often 
confounded  with  S.  asiaticum  (S.  Wallichianum) 
in  gardens ;  the  latter  an  inferior  species.  S. 
trifidum  grows  about  a  foot  high  andunbranched; 
the  leaves  are  collected  at  the  tops  of  the  stems, 
which  are  spreading,  and  from  the  centre  the 
flowers  are  produced  ;  they  are  purplish  or  red, 
and  last  all  through  the  summer.  It  is  increased 
by  division.    It  thrives  best  in  shady  nooks 

S.  Telephium. — This  belongs  to  a  group  which 
furnishes  not  a  few  desirable  border  plants. 
Their  foliage  is  handsome,  and  the  charming  way 
in  which  their  various  colours  combine  with  those 
of  other  plants  enhances  their  value  for  the 
decoration  of  mixed  borders.  S.  Telephium  has 
an  erect  habit,  and  grows  from  1  foot  to  2  feet 
high ;  its  large  oval  or  oblong  leaver,  which  are 


The  Orpine  (.Sedum  Telepliinin). 

purplish  coloured,  are  spread  at  intervals  on  (he 
stem,  and  in  spring,  when  young,  are  very  orna- 
mental. The  varieties  are  arduenense,  JuUianum, 
thyrsoidenm,  umbellum,  and  repens. 

S.  MAXi.MUM. — This  belongs  to  the  last  named 
group,  some  of  the  forms  of  which,  especially 
cordifolium,  haematodes  (better  known  as  a'rp- 
purpureum  or  purpureum),  ternatum,  and  seroti- 
num,  owing  to  their  variously  tinted  leaves  are 
very  useful  on  rockwork,  and,  like  ihe  v.arieties 
above  named,  very  effective  in  spring ;  indeed, 
almost  as  much  ro  as  when  in  flower.  S.  specta- 
bile,  S.erythrostichum,  S.  telephioides,  &c.,  are  all 
useful  for  succulent  bedding  or  mixed  borders  in 
prominent  positions. 

The  following  species  may  often  be  met  with  in 
gardens,  viz. :  S.  Aizoon,  a  good  yellow-flowered 
rockwork  plant;  S.  alsin;ofolium,  S.  amplexicaule, 
S.  asiaticum,  S.  Beyrichianum,  S.  Cepa;a,  S.  colli- 
num,  S.  crasfripes,  S.  dentatum,  S.  elegans  Fors- 
terianum,  S.  Maximowiczi,a  pretty  species  suitable 


for  the  rockery  ;  S.  Middendorfiannm,  S.  Nevi,  S. 
ochroleucum.  like  a  miniature  Crassnla  coccinea,  a 
fine  plant  for  scrambling  amongst  loose  stones 
or  overhanging  ledges,  its  stems  trailing  about 
2  feet  in  length.  This  species  is  remarkable  for 
the  time  it  can  remain  without  water.  S.  opposili- 
folium  and  S.  oregannm  are  pretty  species,  the 


Sedum  maximum. 

last  with  fleshy  leaves  about  half  an  inch  long.  It 
is  quite  hardy,  and  does  well  on  dry  slopes.  S.  re- 
flexum,  S.  rhodanthum,  S.  Rhodiola,  a  fine  border 
species  ;  S.  roseum,  rubens,  rupe&tre,  Semenovl 
sexangulare,  spurium,  and  stellatum  are  also  all 
good.  D.  K. 

WORK   DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL   7. 

Apbil  1. 
Cold  winds,  but  otherwise  grand  weather  j  having 
continued  for  so  long,  all  our  kitchen  garden  seeds 
that  it  is  advisable  to  sow  at  present  have  been 
got  in,  and  Potato  planting  has  also  been  com- 
pleted to  day.  Our  favourite  main  crop  varieties 
are  Magnum  Bonum  and  Reading  Hero.  A  few 
early  Ashleafs  planted  on  a  south  bank  that  were 
just  breaking  through  the  soil  have  been  earthed 
over  to  protect  them  from  frost,  and  eventually, 
as  growth  advances,  they  will  be  given  additional 
covering  in  the  form  of  straw  or  long  litter.  Plant- 
ing out  hardy  plants  in  formally  designed  flower 
borders.  The  design  consists  of  oblongs  and 
circles,  and  in  the  latter  are  small  shrubs— Retino- 
spora  plumosa  aurea — and  in  the  oblongs  the  small, 
upright-growing  Lawson  Cypress,  erecta  viridis. 
They  are  kept  in  compact  form  by  "knifing"  out 
the  points  of  the  branches  twice  a  year,  now  and 
again  about  midsummer.    Herniaria  glabra  and 


Sedum  Maximoniczi  (Uowers  yellow). 

Sedum  acre  elegans  are  the  plants  used  for  form- 
ing the  divisional  lines  of  design,  the  nidth  of  the 
lines  being  9  inches.     Filled  in  drills  of  earliest 
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Cauli8owcr->,  and  planted  oat  a  few  more  also 
of  Lettuce  and  Coleworts  that  were  sown  in 
warmth  in  February.  Many  of  tbe  spring  Cab- 
bages are  running  to  seed  instead  of  hearting,  and 
these  Coleworts  will  be  needed  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
that  this  mishap  occasions.     Put  in  cuttings  o£ 


Sedum  trifiduni  (flowers  crimson). 


Altemanthcras  ;  all  are  struck  in  manure  frames, 
and  remain  there  till  planted  in  the  beds.  These 
cold  nights  the  lights  are  thickly  covered,  and 
the  sides  of  the  frames  securely  packed  with 
litter.  Potted  young  Tines  out  of  3 -inch  into 
6-inch  pots ;  the  points  of  extra  strong  roots  we 
pinch  out,  as  their  tendency  is  to  strike  right 
down  into  the  crocks,  and  this  the  pinching  pre- 
vents, and  tends  to  the  production  of  a  greater 
number  of  lateral  rootlets.  Watered  young  Vines 
that  were  planted  out  a  few  weeks  ago ;  they 
have  already  made  over  2  feet  of  new  growth, 
and  will  now  take  a  lot  of  water,  part  of  which 
labour,  however,  we  save  by  the  coverings  of 
litter  that  are  given  to  all  our  borders.  Finished 
thinning  early  Grapes,  and  stopped  and  tied  down 
the  shoots.  Oar  night  temperature  will  now  be 
6.j°  and  the  same  by  day,  with  a  rise  to  80°  by 
sun-heat,  and  at  closing-up  time  walls  and  floors 
will  be  well  syringed,  and  tn  alternate  days  a 
couple  of  pots  of  manure  water  will  be  sprinkled 
over  the  floor  surface  for  the  creation  of  an 
ammoniacal  atmosphere,  which  is  detrimental  to 
the  spread  of  insect  life,  and  is  otherwise  bene- 
ficial to  the  Vines — if  I  may  so  put  it,  as  a  manure 
for  the  foliage. 

April  2. 
Making  a  new  plantation  of  Asparagus.  The 
ground  was  trenched  as  deeply  as  we  could  do  it 
in  the  winter  and  a  couple  of  layers  of  well  de- 
cayed manure  given  during  the  process ;  trenches 
a  yard  apart  and  9  inches  deep  have  now  been 
thrown  out,  and  in  these,  at  2  feet  apart,  tbe 
plants  are  being  laid  and  covered  in  to  the  ground 
level  only,  the  soil  being  made  moderately  firm, 
and  soon  as  the  planting  is  done  the  entire  plot 
will  have  a  good  sprinkling  of  salt,  and  the  pro- 
cess is  completed.  Staked  more  Peas  and  earthed 
np  first  lot  of  Broad  Beans,  and  drew  deep  drills 


for  Brussels  Sprouts  and  sowed  the  drills  with 
soot,  to  make  short  work  with  slugs  before  the 
plants  are  put  out ;  planting  flower  border,  as  yes- 
terday, and  sowed  Asters,  Stocks,  Zinnias,  and 
Everlastings  in  cold  frames  ;  about  5  inches  depth 
of  light  soil  is  all  that  is  required,  and  the  seeds 
we  sow  thinly  in  shallow 
drills  made  by  pressing 
in  the  edge  of  the  measur- 
ing-rod, and  which  are 
i  inches  apart ;  the  seeds 
are  carefully  covered  in 
with  the  fingers  and  a 
watering  given  to  settle 
the  soil  about  them,  and 
the  frames  kept  close  till 
the  seeds  make  their  ap- 
pearance through  the  soil. 
Muscat  Vines  being  in  full 
flower,  are  artificially  fer- 
tilised at  midday  by  use 
of  a  camel's-hair  pencil  on 
dull  days,  but  when  sunny 
a  gentle  tap  of  bunches 
and  rods,  to  cause  the  pol- 
len to  disperse,  is  suffi- 
cient. The  foliage  has  been 
tied  aside  to  let  full  day- 
light and  sunshine  on  the 
bunches,  and  no  pinch- 
ing whatever  of  shoots  is 
now  done,  or  will  be,  till 
the  fruit  has  set;  70° 
on  the  coldest  and  5° 
more  on  warm  nights  is 
our  minimum  tempera- 
ture for  Muscats  in  flower. 
Strawberries  give  us  no 
anxiety  now — only  labour, 
and  this  is  great,  both 
as  to  watering,  thinning 
the  fruit,  and  shifting 
about  of  plants  as  ripe 
fruit  is  gathered.  Water- 
ing is  of  first  import- 
ance now,  and  if  fine 
fruit  be  required,  early 
thinning  out  is  equally  so. 
Disbudded  Peaches  in 
late  house  and  gave  the 
border  (inside)  a  thorough  watering  with  tepid 
water,  a  heavy  mulching  of  litter  being  afterwards 
given.  Pricked  out  sundry  seedlings  for  the  flower 
garden,  amongst  them  being  Perillas,  Amarantus, 
Scabious,  Grevilleas,  and  Centaureas. 
April  i. 
There  is  as  yet  no  cessation  of  the  biting  north- 
east wind,  or  of  sharp  frost  by  night,  and  the 
bright  sunshine  having  forced  into  flower  Plums 
and  Pears  on  walls,  more  covering  netting  has 
been  applied,  and  the  movable  coverings  are  kept 
down  day  and  night  as  long  as  keen  winds  con- 
tinue. Planting  hardy  plants  in  flower  borders 
and  also  Asparagus.  Sowed  half-a-dozen  kinds  of 
midseason  Broccoli,  Curled  and  Cottager's  Kale,  also 
Savoys  and  Cauliflower.  They  are  sown  on  a  border 
having  an  east  aspect,  and  in  drills  6  inches  apart, 
a  distance  that  renders  it  unnecessary  to  transplant 
them  till  they  are  finally  planted  out.  They  are 
netted  over  soon  as  sown,  else  sparrows  and  tom- 
tits would  have  every  seed.  Now  that  herbaceous 
plants  iiave  started  into  growth  and  that  vacant 
spots  can  be  seen,  layers  of  Pinks  and  of  the  old  red 
Clove  Carnation  have  been  dug  up  and  planted  to 
fill  up  such  vacancies.  A  few  good  kinds  of  sum- 
mer-flowering Violas  have  also  been  planted  in 
bare  spots  near  the  front  of  the  borders.  Swept 
up  walks  and  lawn  where  needed.  Indoors,  but 
little  else  has  been  done  except  the  usual  routine 
and  Saturday's  cleaning,  re-arrangement,  and 
shifting  of  plants.  Watered  Pines  and  threw 
away  some  that  were  fruiting  prematurely,  owing 
to  lack  of  bottom  heat  in  the  winter,  which  gave 
them  a  severe  check  that  did  not  show  itself  till 
the  plants  had  been  re-potted  and  plunged  ,in 
proper  bottom  heat,  when,  instead  of  growth  as 
desired  and  expected,  they  showed  for  fruit,  but 
such  puny  shows  as  not  to  deserve  house  room, 
and  more  particularly  so  as  we  have  abundance  of  ' 


good  shows  and  fruit.  Tied  np  Melons  and  well 
soaked  the  border  (2  feet  in  width  only)  with 
water  at  a  temperature  of  80°  ;  the  bottom  heat 
ranges  between  68°  and  75°,  and  it  is  our  invan- 
able  rule  to  have  the  water  a  few  degrees 
warmer  than  the  temperature  of  any  border 
that  is  to  be  watered.  Disbudded  some  of  the 
young  Vines  in  latest  house — Lady  Downes — the 
weakest  break  first,  as  well  as  most  regularly, 
scarce  a  bud  remaining  dormant.  I  have  observed 
such  to  be  the  case  for  year-s  now ;  at  the  same 
time  I  have  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in 
getting  the  strongest  to  break  well  by  slinging 
down  or  bending  the  Vines,  giving  abundance  oE 
atmospheric  moisture  and  syringing  the  canes  at 
least  twice  a  day. 

April  6. 
Showery  in  the  early  morning,  but  fine  and 
mild  afterwards.  Took  stock  of  tender  kinds  of 
bedding  plants,  that  numbers,  &c.,  might  be  com- 
pared with  the  computed  numbers  that  our  bed- 
ding arrangements  take,  that  propagation  of  the 
several  kinds  might  continue  or  not,  according  to 
requirements.  Put  in  other  cuttings  of  Kleinia 
repens,  Pompone  Dahlias,  variegated  Mesembryan- 
themum  and  Ageratum.  Potted  off  remainder  of 
Abutilons,and  potted  into  larger  pots  Fuchsias  and 
Pelargoniums  intended  for  vase  plants.  Pinched 
out  the  points  of  the  most  prominent  growth  of 
Figs  and  picked  off  more  of  the  fruit.  This 
house  is  badly  heated,  and  we  have  therefore 
to  force  it  along  on  sunny  days  by  closing 
up  very  early,  at  which  time  both  trees,  floors,  and 
walls  are  heavily  syringed.  Tied  down  shoots  of 
second  Peaches,  and  took  off  a  few  more  to  pre- 
vent overcrowding.  The  fruit  is  ample,  though 
not  abundant,  and,  therefore,  none  but  those  in 
clusters  have  been  thinned  out.  Rolled  all  parts 
of  walks  that  were  recently  newly  gravelled  ;  the 
showers  were  needed  before  rolling  could  have 
the  desired  effect — that  is,  of  binding  the  gravel 
together.  Weeding  of  gravel  we  also  do  in 
showery  weather,  and  roll  as  each  part  is  finished. 
Turf  that  was  laid  in  the  winter,  and  plots  sown 
with  Grass  seeds  for  forming  a  turf,  have  also 
been  rolled,  and  the  process  will  in  each  case  be 
repeated  in  suitable  weather  till  seedlings  and 
turf  are  deeply  rooted.  The  perfection  of  both 
walks  and  lawn  is  attainable  only  by  frequent 
rolling.  Other  outside  work  has  been  of  the  same 
description — mostly  kitchen  gardening — as  for  ■ 
feveral  days  past.  In  the  forcing  department  the 
linings  of  manure  frames  have  been  renewed,  and 
the  second  lot  of  Potatoes  earthed  up  with  leaf- 
soil.     Herbs  a'e  now  coming  on  fast  out-of-'doors, 


Sedum  kamtscliaticum  (flowers  yellow). 


and,  therefore,  those  we  have  had  in  pots  and 
boxes  for  the  winter  have  been  turned  out; 
supplies  of  Mustard  and  Cress  are  being  now  sown 
under  handlights  on  any  spare  border  in  kitchen 
garden. 
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April  7. 
Another  sharp  frost  this  morning — 8°.  The  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  such  sharp  nights  has  caused 
us  to  keep  wall  fruits  covered  all  day  long,  as  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  extreme  of 
heat  by  bright  sunshine,  and  of  cold  by  night, 
must  in  some  measure  be  more  injurious  to  the 
trees  than  when  the  temperatures  are  more 
equable.  On  dull  days,  and  when  the  wind  is 
not  a  stinging  north-easter,  the  coverings  are 
rolled  up.  Finished  planting  Asparagus,  mulched 
Globe  Artichokes  with  good  stable  litter  (I  know 
of  no  vegetable  that  needs  more  feeding  than  this, 
and  certainly  there  is  none  that  proves  less  satis- 
factory under  impoverished  treatment ;  the  heads 
are  produced  just  as  freely,  but  they  are  small  in 
size  and  wretched  in  quality)  ;  the  thick  mulching 
applied  now,  whilst  the  ground  is  wet,  will  keep 
the  plants  in  the  finest  order  all  the  summer, 
though  if  the  season  should  prove  very  dry  we 
shall  give  them  a  soaking  with  diluted  sewage. 
Dug  up  the  last  row  of  Celery,  and  heeled  it  in  on 
a  north  border,  the  ground  it  occupied  being  re- 
quired for  Peas,  another  sowing  of  which  we 
made  to-day,  the  varieties  being  Champion 
of  Kngland  and  Iiritish  Queen.  Staked  Hyacinths 
in  beds  ;  mats  resting  on  Hazel  sticks  bent  over 
the  beds  and  each  end  stuck  in  the  soil  is  our 
mode  of  protection  on  cold  nights.  Potted  off  latest 
lot  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  set  them  in  a  cold 
pit,  which,  for  about  a  week  after  potting,  is  kept 
rather  close,  but  afterwards  abnmlance  of  air  and 
room  is  given  to  induce  a  stocky  growth.  P.ou- 
vardias  have  all  been  re-potted,  and  to  start  them 
into  kindly  growth  they  are  placed  in  a  heated 
pit,  in  which  a  temperature  of  G5°  is  maintained, 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  moisture.  Euphorbia 
jaequiniieflora  and  young  plants  of  Gardenias 
share  the  same  pit  and  do  well  therein.  Stopped 
and  tied  down  shoots  in  greenhouse  vinery ; 
these  Vines  are  planted  at  a  great  distance  apart, 
and  therefore  the  shoots  are  allowed  to  extend 
several  points  beyond  the  bunches  before  they  are 
pinched,  and  I  think  this  extra  amount  of  leafage 
has  much  to  do  with  their  vigorous  state  at  their 
advanced  age.  Repeated  restriction  of  growth 
must  necessarily  cripple  root  action,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, sooner  or  later,  beget  decrepitude.  Hardy 
plants,  or  those  that  are  nearly  so,  and  that  have 
been  propagated  in  cold  frames,  have  had  a 
general  overhauling  to-day  in  the  matter  of 
weeding,  stirring  the  surface  soil,  and  watering. 
Some  of  the  frames  are  required  for  propagation 
of  .ilternantheras,  and  these  have  been  taken  o£E 
the  plants,  and  a  few  sticks  bent  over  on  which 
to  fix  the  covering  of  mats  that  will  be  needed  on 
cold  nights.  Hants. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 


FifiS. — Pot  trees  plunged  in  bottom-heat  and 
started  at  the  end  or  November  or  early  in  De- 
cember will  now  show  signs  of  swelling  off  their 
earliest  fruit  for  ripening,  and  as  flavour  is  the 
true  test  of  merit,  a  gradual  change  of  manage- 
ment must  be  brought  about  if  this  important 
point  is  to  be  secured.  If  the  roots  have  been  well 
mulched  and  fed,  and  the  foliage  copiously 
syringed,  the  Fig  grower's  pest  (red  spider)  will 
not  yet  bo  present,  but  if  in  any  dry  corner  it  has 
gained  a  foothold,  a  strenuous  effort  must  be  made 
to  dislodge  it  before  the  trees  are  subjected  to  a 
higher  and  drier  temperature,  at  all  limes  so 
essential  to  the  proper  maturation  of  this  delicious 
fruit. 

Syringing  may  be  vigorously  followed  up  twice 
a  day  until  the  fruit  begins  to  change  colour,  and 
then  the  walls,  stems,  and  other  surfaces,  includ- 
ing the  lower  parts  of  the  trees,  must  not  be  ne- 
glected. The  water  used  for  syringing  should 
always  be  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  the  mean  of 
the  house,  and  it  should  be  applied  to  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves  with  considerable  force,  as  it  is 
there  the  first  web  is  invariably  found.  The  Fig, 
like  all  other  free-livers,  delights  in  a  variety  of 
food,  and  luxuriates  on  the  ammonia  given  off  by 
clear,  diluted  liquid  when  syringed  in  amongst  the 
pots  and  stems,  or  clarified  soot  water,  not  too 
strcrK,  ftDplied  as  a  regular  leaf  bath  once  or 


twice  a  week.  The  best  way  to  make  soot  water 
is  to  put  a  given  quantity  into  a  bag,  tie  tightly, 
and  fink  into  a  soft-water  cistern  whence  the 
liquid  can  always  be  obtained  clear  and  fit  for 
use.  As  a  root  stimulant  it  is  an  excellent  change 
from  animal  liquid  manure  and  guano,  and  it  is  a 
good  insecticide. 

Watering  is  an  operation  which  must  not  be 
neglected  for  a  single  hour,  for  if  pot  trees  once 
get  dry  and  flag,  the  finest  fruit  will  most  likely 
fall  off  just  when  it  should  commence  the  last 
swelling  ;  therefore,  to  avoid  this  great  disappoint- 
ment the  first  operation  every  day  should  be  svater- 
ing  copiously  and  well  with  pure  water  or  diluted 
stimulants  of  various  kinds.  In  course  of  time 
the  crock  and  surface  roots  find  their  way  into  the 
bed  of  decaying  leaves,  from  which  they  draw 
support,  but  nothing  can  prevent  the  fruit  from 
falling  when  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  allowed  to  be- 
come dry. 

Pinchinr/  and,  stopping. — If  pot  trees,  be  they 
pyramids  or  bushes,  are  [not  kept  well  pinched 
through  the  early  part  of  their  growth  they  soon 
become  loose,  straggling,  and  unprofitable,  but 
pinching  may  be,  and  often  is,  carried  too  far.  If 
all  the  strongest  growths  are  pinched  at  the  fifth 
or  sixth  leaf,  many  of  the  second  breaks  from 
which  the  second  crop  of  fruit  is  obtained  will 
not  require  further  attention,  but  weak  spray  and 
crowded  growths  should  be  thinned  out  to  let  in 
light  and  warmth  when  the  fruit  begins  to  change 
colour,  more  air  and  fire  heat  will  also  be  neces- 
sary, otherwise  the  Figs  will  be  pale,  vapid,  and 
unsatisfactory. 

Successioji  honses.  —  The  trees  in  succession 
liouses  are  generally  planted  out  in  internal  bor- 
ders and  the  shoots  are  trained  over  wire  trellises 
some  16  inches  from  the  glass,  where,  if  space 
admits,  extension  training  leads  to  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  Where  the  branches  that  had 
reached  the  extremity  of  the  trellis  last  season 
were  well  thinned  out  to  make  room  for  others 
following,  the  young  growths  can  be  laid  in  at  full 
length  until  they  reach  their  limit,  when  pinching 
will  result  in  the  production  of  as  many  Figs  as 
leaves,  and  as  these  will  ripen  in  succession  the 
root  space  should  be  limited  to  admit  of  constant 
feeding  throughout  the  season.  When  treated  in 
this  way  Brown  Turkey,  still  one  of  the  best  for 
forcing,  becomes  a  perpetual  bearer,  and  the  fruit, 
by  full  exposure  to  sun,  heat,  and  light,  is  larger 
and  better  than  that  obtained  from  pot  trees. 
Trees  started  in  January  and  now  presenting  a 
large  leaf  surface  to  the  sun  must  have  copious 
syringing  and  plenty  of  water  at  the  root  through- 
out the  season.  The  quality  of  that  supplied  to 
the  roots  need  not  be  very  strong,  as  grossness  of 
growth  is  objectionable,  and  good  mulching,  while 
giving  off  atmospheric  moisture,  generally  keeps 
the  trees  in  a  healthy  fruitful  condition. 

Late  housrs. — If  the  latest  houses  are  heated  by 
hot-water  pipes  the  trees  may  now  be  started  into 
growth  by  means  of  gentle  syringingand  early  clos- 
ing on  fine  afternoons,  but  where  this  provision  is  not 
made  for  the  protection  of  the  fruit  during  frosty 
or  ungenial  weather,  their  breaking  into  leaf 
should  be  retarded  by  liberal  ventilation  and  the 
withholding  of  water  from  the  roots  until  by  the 
swelling  of  the  buds  it  becomes  evident  that  fur- 
ther delay  may  prove  injurious  to  the  crop.  When 
once  started  into  growth  the  borders  will  require 
good  mulching  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water 
to  keep  the  roots  in  a  growing  condition,  and  the 
lights  must  be  closed  early  with  sunheat  and  at- 
mospheric moisture  to  hasten  the  developmen£  of 
the  foliage  and  fruit.  As  days  increase  in  bright- 
ness and  nights  become  warm,  liberal  ventilation 
by  night  and  day  will  secure  a  free,  short-jointed 
growth  of  wood,  from  which  a  supply  of  fruit 
will  be  obtained  from  the  middle  of  July  until 
the  end  of  September,  when  dry  heat  will  again 
be  necessary  to  ripen  up  the  wood.  There  are  now  a 
number  of  varieties  of  Figs  which  may  be  grown 
in  cold  or  late  houses,  but  as  none  of  these  struc- 
tures can  be  expected  to  ripen  up  two  distinct 
crops  of  fruit,  free  hardy  kinds,  like  Brown  Turkey, 
White  Marseilles,  Negro  Largo,  and  the  Ischias  are 
best  adapted  to  this  kind  of  culture.  The  quality 
of  the  fruit  is  all  that  cao  be  deBJied,  and  the 


trees  being  very  hardy,  the  points  of  the  young 
wood  ripen  up  well  in  ordinary  seasons,  when,  it 
carefully  protected  from  severe  winter  frosts, 
they  generally  carry  o^er  a  good  sprinkling  of 
embryo  Figs,  which  in  the  following  year  are  the 
first  to  ripen.  The  taste  for  Figs  and  their  cul- 
ture having  greatly  increased,  the  following  list 
will  be  found  useful  to  amateurs  and  others  who 
may  wish  to  grow  a  choice  collection.  The  greater 
part  of  them  are  suitable  for  pot  culture,  but  all 
are  not  alike  early  and  fit  for  forcing.  Some  are 
comparatively  new,  having  been  quite  recently 
introduced  from  Spain  and  Italy,  and  on  tbia 
account  their  culture  and  development  cannot  fail 
to  interest  the  grower.  Angelique  or  Madeleine, 
Bour jassotte  Black,  Bourjassotte  White,  Brown  Tur- 
key, Col  di  Signora  Elanca,  Col  di  Signora  Nero, 
Datte,  Dauphin  d'Argenteuil,  Fig  d'Or,  Doctor 
Hogg,  Tirosse  Slonstreuse,  Grosse  Verte,  Black 
Ischia,  Brown  Ischia,  Green  Ischia,  White  Ischia 
or  Singleton,  Marseilles  or  Black  Provence,  Mar- 
seilles White  or  Eaby  Castle,  Negro  Largo,  Os- 
born's  ProUfic. 

Cherries. — When  the  petals  begin  to  fall  from 
the  trees  the  syringe  must  be  brought  into  use  to 
cleanse  the  young  fruit  and  foliage,  and  to  pro- 
duce conditions  favourable  to  their  development, 
which,  all  having  gone  well,  will  be  very  rapid, 
particularly  when  the  house  can  be  allowed  to  run 
up  a  few  degrees  on  fine  afternoons  under  the  in- 
fluence of  solar  heat  and  atmospheric  moisture. 
If  the  fruit  has  set  thickly,  all  the  smallest, 
which  would  eventually  fall  off,  may  be  cleared 
away  with  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed  Grape  scissors, 
but  the  final  thinning  will  be  best  deferred  until 
after  the  Cherries  have  passed  the  stoning  pro- 
cess. About  tliis  time  the  Cherry  weevil,  which  so 
quickly  destroys  the  crop,  must  be  diligently  sought 
for  and  killed,  and  the  appearance  of  the  first 
green  or  brown  aphis  must  be  the  signal  for  mild 
fumigation  on  a  calm  evening.  Black  fly  some- 
times springs  into  life  on  old  trees  in  old  houses, 
and  so  persistent  an  enemy,  if  once  allowed  to  get 
established,  does  not  readily  succomb  to  the 
fumes  of  Tobacco  smoke,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  cannot  reach  it  when  snugly  housed  in 
curled-up  leaves  and  spurs ;  but  if  taken  in  time, 
dipping  and  syringing  with  Tobacco  water  steadily 
followed  up  will  speedily  destroy  it.  Trees  con- 
fined to  internal  borders,  if  not  mulched  at  the 
outset,  should  be  top-dressed  and  watered  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  set  and  beginning  to 
swell.  Ciood  rotten  manure  will  not  be  too  strong 
for  old  established  trees,  but  young  ones  that  do 
not  require  a  strong  stimulant  will  make  the  most 
satisfactory  growth  if  dressed  with  turfy  loam,  old 
cow  manure,  and  burnt  earth  or  lime  rubble  in 
equal  parts,  well  mixed  and  spread  rough  and 
loosely  over  the  whole  face  of  the  border.  As 
Cherries  cannot  succeed  under  close  treatment, 
the  temperature  should  not  exceed  ."lO^  at  night, 
with  a  chink  of  air,  .55°  to  60°  by  day,  and  65° 
after  closing  with  sun  heat  and  moisture. 

Plums. — The  general  treatment  recommended 
for  Cherries  also  applies  to  Plums,  at  least  through 
the  early  stages  of  their  growth.  But  as  Plums 
require  a  much  longer  period  to  bring  the  fruit  to 
maturity,  the  latter  part  of  it  extending  over  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  arrangements  should  be 
made  for  liberal  ventilation.  If  this  is  not  provided 
insect  pests  will  be  found  very  troublesome  and  the 
fruit  will  not  make  satisfactory  progress,  as  many 
kinds  positively  refuse  to  swell  or  colour  in  a 
close,  high  temperature.  If  the  trees  are  grown 
in  pots  or  planted  out  and  root-lifted  every  other 
year,  they  should  be  well  mulched  with  rotten 
manure  and  liberally  watered  not  only  about  the 
roots,  but  all  over  the  surface  of  the  bed  in  which 
they  are  plunged  or  planted.  Good  syringing 
twice  a  day  is  of  great  importance,  and  as  the 
delicate  bloom  on  the  fruit  is  easily  injured,  soft 
water,  or  water  free  from  calcareous  sediment, 
should  always  be  used  from  the  time  the  petals 
fall  until  the  I'lums  change  for  ripening.  Some 
growers  introduce  more  trees  than  they  can  accom- 
modate when  in  full  leaf,  and  remove  duplicates 
to  ripen  in  the  open  air  after  all  danger  from  frost 
has  passed  away.  W.  Coleman. 

Eaftnor  Cattle. 
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NEW  SHOW  rELARSONIUMS. 
As  is  nsnal  at  this  season  of  the  year,  Mr.  Tamer 
announces  a  set  of  new  varieties  raised  by  Mr. 
E.  U.  Foster,  of  Clewer.   As  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  these  at  one  of  the  exhibitions  of  tlie 
Koyal  liotanic  Society  early  last  summer,  I  am 
able  to  speak  of  them  with  some  confidence.     The 
most  attractive  of  the  whole  batch  was  llan-at- 
arms,  a  very  large  flower  of  fine  form,  rich  dark 
top  petals,  and  shaded  crimson  lower  petals,  both 
stout  and  well  formed,  and  forming  a  noble  truss  ; 
the  habit  of  growth  appeared  to  be  iu  every  way 
desirable.     Chief  Secretary  has  dark  top  petals, 
the  lower  petals  rosy  crimson  shaded  with  maroon 
and  orange,  bold  white  centre ;  a  fine  and  very 
effective  variety.     Democracy  has  dark  top  petals 
also,  the  lower  petals  purple  suffused  with  a  paler 
tint  or  lilac,  and  clear  white  throat:  flowers  of 
good  form.     Magnate  has  the  top  petals  wholly 
suffused  with  black,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
margin  of  fiery  crimson,  the  lower  petals  rose  and 
orange,  white  throat ;  large,  fine,  and  very  free. 
Mandarin  is  a  rich  dark  crimson  flower  with  black 
blotch  on  the  top  petals  and  broad,  bright 
margin ;  very  free  and  of  a  good  dwarf  habit. 
Outlaw  has  black  top  petals  with  a  narrow 
margin  of  bright  crimson,  rich  rosy  crimson 
lower  petals,  clear  white  throat ;  large  and 
fine.     Purpureum  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a 
purple-coloured    show   Pelargonium ;    the 
colour  is  rich  and  striking  and  edged  with 
bright  lilac;  the  glossy  black  top  petals  are 
very  striking,  pure  white  centre  :  large  and 
very  fine.     Rising  Sun  is  of  a  rich  scarlet 
colour  with  a  dark  blotch  on  the  top  petals  ; 
rich,  effective,  and  a  very  fine  decorative 
Pelargonium.     Lastly  comes  The  Czar,  rich 
deep  crimson  with  dark  top  petals  of  great 
substance  and  quality  ;  free,  distinct,  and 
of  an  excellent  habit.     Now  is  a  good  time 
toobtaiu  plants  of  all  kinds  of  Pelargonium?. 
They  should  now  be  nice  specimens  from 
autumn  -  struck  cuttings   that  have   been 
stopped  twice  and  have  broken  out  into  three 
or  four  leading  shoots.  As  soon  as  received 
from  a  nursery  they  should  be  kept  close  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  then,  if  the  pots  are 
faitly  full  of  roots,  be  repotted  again,  kept 
close  for  a  short  time,  then  placed  in  a  house 
where  they  can  have  plenty  of  light  and  air 
when  necessary  and  unfailing  supplies  of 
water.  A  beginning  should  be  made  in  tying 
out  the  plants  in  order  tD  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  good  specimens.     It  is  a  good  plan 
to  tie  a  piece  of  bast  round  the  pot  j  ust  underneath 
the  rim ;  then  the  leading  shoots  should  be  tied  to 
this,  just  drawing  them  towards  the  edge  of  the 
pot,  so  as  to  widen  tlie  foundation  of  the  speci- 
men, and  at  the  same  time  secure  more  space  in 
the  centre  of  the  plants  for  young  shoots  to  de- 
velop.    Another  shift  will  probably  be  necessary, 
as  plants  of  this  character  will  flower  a  little  late, 
but  much  depends  upon  the  variety  and  the  habit 
of  growth. 

Anyone  growing  on  large  specimens  of  Pelar- 
goniums for  early  flowering  will  find  by  this  time, 
supposing  they  have  been  well  attended  to,  that 
they  are  pushing  their  trusses  above  the  foliage. 
We  will  imagine  some  specimens  are  being  grown 
on  for  exhibition  by  the  end  of  May.  This  being 
so,  the  shoots  should  be  tied  out  to  shape  as  they 
increase  in  size,  air  given  early  in  the  mornings, 
and  the  house  shut  up  fairly  early  in  the  after- 
noon as  soon  as  the  sun  leaves  it.  The  plants 
will  be  served  by  the  floor  of  the  house  being 
moistened  by  sprinkling  it  with  water  after  a 
bright  day.  If  the  weather  is  cold  and  dull,  a 
little  fire-heat  may  be  given  at  night  with  advan- 
tage. No  shading  will  be  necessary  until  the 
plants  come  into  bloom,  but  should  a  clear,  bright, 
warm,  sunny  day  follow  dull  weather,  it  will  be 
beneficial  to  shade  for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  Due  care  must  be  exercised  to  keep 
the  plants  clean  and  healthy,  as  a  perfect  plant 
should  have  an  even  balance  of  robust  clean 
foliage,  and  in  addition  a  good  head  of  bloom. 

E.  D. 


EARTHENWARE  JARS  FOR  FERNS. 

Tub  accompanying  sketch  was  lately  made  in 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams'  ferneries  at  Upper  Holloway. 
It  represents,  as  will  be  seen,  a  Fern  growing  in 
an  earthenware  jar  made  of  the  same  material  as 
an  ordinary  garden  pot,  and  being  good  in  form 
it  makes  a  really  pleasing  object,  more  especially 
as  the  surface  is  so  roughed  as  to  cause  it  soon  to 
become  covered  with  mossy  growth,  thereby  sof- 
tening the  glaring  red  of  the  pottery  ware.  This 
way  of  growing  Ferns  and  other  fine-leaved 
plants  recommends  itself  to  those  who  like  to 
have  plants  in  rooms,  as  it  does  away  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  hiding  the  inelegant  garden  pot  in  some 
sort  of  vase.  Moreover,  these  earthenware  jars 
are  porous  and  nre  otherwise  made  suitable  for 
plant  growth ;  therefore  plants  may  be  grown  in 
them  for  an  indefinite  period,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  ornamental  vases  that  are  often  unsuit- 
able for  permanent  plant  growth.  The  plant  re- 
presented in  the  accompanying  sketch  is  Lomaria 
gibba,  an  excellent  Fern  for  the  purpose,  but 
there  are  others  equally  suitable,  such  as  the 
lilechnum  corcovadense,  various  kinds  of  Pteris, 
Nephrodium,  Adiantum,  Gymnogramma,  and  even 


Lomarin  gibba  in  an  earthenware  jar. 


small  Tree  Ferns,  while  Palms  also  look  well  in 
such  vases,  and  may  be  successfully  grown  in 
them. 


HARDY  PLANTS  FOR  POT  CULTURE. 

It  cannot  be  too  generally  known  that  all  kinds 
of  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  can  be 
grown  in  pots  more  or  less  successfully,  and  that 
their  culture  in  that  way  is  merely  a  matter  of 
necessity  or  taste.  The  Hyacinth,  Tulip,  Narcissus, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Crocus,  and  many  other  sub- 
jects are  all  hardy  border  plants,  that  we  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  greenhouse 
pot  plants  ;  but  plenty  of  others  never  grown  in 
that  way  are  equally  good  for  the  purpose,  and  it 
is  of  some  of  these  I  propose  speaking  now.  It 
may  be  remarked  at  the  outset  that  the  chief 
interest  experienced  in  growing  hardy  plants  un- 
der glass  is  having  them  at  a  season  when  they 
cannot  be  had  out-of-doors,  as,  for  example,  in 
winter  or  spring,  or  even  early  summer,  and  at 
these  seasons  a  ^collection  of  border  plants  in 
flower  in  pots  is  a  wonderfully  attractive  sight. 
As  a  rule,  any  hardy  plant  grown  and  flowered 
under  glass  attains  a  degree  of  perfection  and 
delicacy  of  growth  and  colour  that  it  never 
reaches  out-of-doors  in  this  country ;  hence  people 
unaccustomed  to  see  them  in  that  condition  are 
charmed  with  their  appearance.  I  need  but 
mention  two  plants  that  present  quite  an  altered 
aspect,  viz.,  the  Dielytra  spectabilis  and  the  beau- 
tiful white  Anemone  japonica— two  subjects  that 


are  not  surpassed  even  by  some  of  the  finest 
greenhouse  plants  proper  when  at  their  best. 
Anotheradvantage  belonging  to  the  culture  of  such 
subjects  is,  that  they  may  be  kept  safely  without 
any  fire-heat  during  winter,  and  yet  bo  had  in 
perfection  in  spring.  The  chief  point  is  to  know 
when  to  pot  the  plants  and  how  to  prepare  them. 
Some  species  may  be  lifted  out  of  the  ground  and 
forced  at  once,  while  others  will  not  succeed  in 
that  way,  but  must  have  some  previous  prepara- 
tion, an  account  of  which  will  be  given  here  when 
needful  in  treating  of  some  of  the  best  subjects 
for  pot  culture. 

Bulbs. — Of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  &c  ,  we  need 
not  speak,  as  their  treatment  is  familiar  to  most 
people.    Of  the  seldomer  forced  species  the  Daffo- 
dils rank  first.    All  of  them  force  more  or  less 
successfully,  but  the  most  useful  variety  is  un- 
doubtedly the  charming  little  Hoop-petticoat.     A 
potful  of  this  Daffodil  in  flower  beats  the  Tulip  or 
the  Crocus,  and  in  many  places  it  does  far  better 
in  pots  in  a  cold  frame  than  out  of  doors.     The 
Poet's  Narcissus  is  also  a  popular  variety,  both 
the  double  and  single  sort.     The  bulbs  should  be 
selected  early — large  bulbs  only  for  flowering — 
and  potted  pretty  thickly  in    pots    from 
6  inches  to  8   inches   wide  and  deep,  ac- 
cording to  size.  Good  light  loam  should  be 
used,  and  if  the  plants  are  not  forced  too 
early,  but  allowed  to  come  on  gently  in  a  cool 
frame  or  greenhouse  after  the  new  year,  and 
all  taken  care  of  till  their  foliage  decays,  they 
may  remain  in  the  same  pots  several  years. 
Lilies. — All  the  Lilies  may  be  grown  in 
pots,  but  the  two  best  are  auratum  and  can- 
didum.    I  am  not  sure  but  the  last  is,  after 
all,  the  best  looking  of  the  two  when  culti- 
vated in  good  masses ;  its  beautiful  pure 
white  and  highly  fragrant  flowers  are  always 
much  prized  when  grown  outdoors,  but  in 
pots  they  are  purer  and  larger.    L.  auratum 
may  be  potted  and  forced  thesame  year  into 
flower,  but  L.candidum  must  be  potted  from 
sixto  twelve  roots  in  a  10-inch  or  12inchpot, 
in  good  compost  of  loam,  sand,  and  old  hot- 
bed manure,  grown  in  the  border  in  the  open 
air  the  first  year,  and  flowered  in  the  con- 
servatory or  window  the  next.     It  does  not 
flower  certainly  or  well  the  first  year,  but 
will  the  second,  and  for  years  after  if  the 
stems  are  matured  properly  and  the  pots  set 
out  of  doors  plunged  in  a  favourable  position 
afterwards.     The  best  way  is  to  pot  a  quan- 
tity of  bulbs  and  plunge  them  all  in  the  bor- 
der, to  lift  and  force,  or  flower  where  they  are 
just  as  may  be  required.   Those  left  in  the 
ground  will  increase  in  size  and  flower  there  while 
they  remain. 

Anemones.— The  two  tall  Anemones  of  the 
herbaceous  species  that  succeed  admirably  in  pots 
are  the  now  much  esteemed  pure  white  variety 
named  Honorine  Jobert,  or  Anemone  japonica 
alba,  and  the  rosy  red  kind  of  the  same  habit. 
Both  flower  in  the  autumn  in  the  open  air,  but  in 
pots  in  a  window,  or  in  a  cool  pit  or  house,  they 
flower  much  earlier,  and  the  white  sort  makes  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  specimens,  and  needs  no 
training  of  any  kind,  while  it  never  fails  to  flower 
freely  and  for  a  long  while.  It  does  not  lift  and 
force  immediately  like  the  Dielytra,  but  must  be 
prepared.  The  creeping  rhizome  roots  may  be 
taken  up  at  any  time  while  dormant,  and  potted 
in  good  garden  soil  iu  from  8-inch  to  12-inch 
pots.  After  potting  they  should  be  plunged  in 
ashes  outdoors  like  Chrysanthemums,  and  allowed 
to  grow  during  the  summer,  and  they  will  be 
ready  for  putting  into  the  window  or  conservatory 
any  time  after  the  new  year.  We  have  seen  a 
magnificent  specimen  grown  in  a  window.  It  is 
an  easily  grown  subject,  and  not  affected  by 
insects. 

Spir-EAS. — There  are  four  of  these  suitable  for 
pot  culture:  S.  palmata,  rosy  red;  japonica; 
Filipendula  fl.-pl.,  white  ;  and  venusta,  pink.  The 
first  is  by  far  the  finest  of  the  lot.  The  panicles 
are  large  and  parfect,  and  extremely  effective. 
It  does  not  lift  and  force  at  once  like  S.  japonica, 
but  must  be  prepared  the  year  before,  like  the 
Anemone,  and  should  always  be  kept  well  supplied 
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with  water.  S.  venasta  is  more  stately,  but  not 
such  a  free  flowerer,  and  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  ;  the  two  others  may  be  lifted  out  of 
the  borders  in  autumn  and  forced  soon  afterwards. 
S.  palmata  is  probably  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
subjects  that  can  be  grown  in  a  cool  house. 

PirLO.XES. — Some  of  the  later  kinds  of  these 
are  rather  too  tall  for  pot  culture,  but  the  early 
dwarf  binds  will  bloom  in  April  and  May  in  a 
frame,  and  are  very  showy,  the  flower  trusses 
being  large  in  proportion  to  the  stems,  and  the 
flowers  individually  broad  and  good.  Some  of 
the  pure  white  varieties  are  most  telling  subjects 
in  a  group.  The  roots  may  be  lifted  and  potted 
any  time  between  November  and  March,  and 
pushed  on  into  flower  in  spring.  They  will  endure 
in  pots  for  years  and  flower  well,  just  according 
to  the  treatment  they  receive.     ■ 

Christmas  Roise. — No  hardy  plant  succeeds 
better  under  glass  than  this  and  its  many  varie- 
ties. The  true  Christmas  Roses,  with  their  large 
and  pure  white  blooms,  do  better  under  pro- 
tection during  the  flowering  period  than  out  of 
doors  ;  the  flowers  are  purer  and  cleaner.  Clumps 
should  either  be  grown  in  pots  plunged  in  the 
border,  or  they  should  be  lifted  and  potted  in 
autumn  with  good  balls  of  roots,  but  not 
housed  till  shortly  before  Christmas  ;  then,  if  they 
are  placed  near  the  glass  in  a  cool  house  or  pit, 
the  flowers  will  come  out  with  a  rush,  and  remain 
long  in  perfection  if  kept  cool  and  dry.  If  the 
foliage  is  too  abundant,  it  will  do  no  harm  to 
remove  a  few  of  the  outer  leaves,  and  those  in  the 
centre  may  be  pegged  back,  to  give  tlie  flowers 
light  and  enable  them  to  show  themselves- off. 

rYRETiiRUMS. — The  fine,  free-flowering  single 
varieties  of  these  make  pretty  pot  plants,  although 
rather  tall.  They  should  be  grown  in  the  pots  in 
the  open  air  during  the  summer,  and  flowered  in 
April  and  May. 

Carkatio>!S.  —  The  winter- Qowering  sorts  of 
these  are  commonly  forced,  but  it  is  not  so  gene- 
rally known  that  there  is  very  little  distinction 
between  them  and  the  common  border  kinds,  all 
of  which  readily  bloom  in  pots  in  spring  if  grown 
in  cold  frames  during  the  winter  months.  Here 
they  begin  to  push  up  flower-stems  in  February 
and  March,  just  acoording  to  their  strength,  and 
the  buds  will  continue  to  expand  during  April 
and  May  without  any  assistance  from  fire  heat. 
Plants  layered  in  July  and  potted  up  in  autumn 
are  best  for  the  purpose,  and  they  may  be  after- 
wards planted  in  the  border,  to  bloom  there  the 
following  season,  when  they  will  make  large  and 
fine  plants. 

Spring-flowerino  plants — that  is,  such  as 
b'.oom  in  spring  and  early  summer — furnish  in 
themselves  many  most  accommodating  pot  sub- 
jects, and  they  are  mostly  neat  and  handy  for  the 
purpose.  Amongst  the  very  best  of  these  are  the 
many  varieties  of  the  coloured  Primrose  and  Poly- 
anthus, which  are  quite  capable  of  producing  a 
display  equal  to  or  surpassing  the  Chinese  Prim- 
rose, because  they  are  so  bold  in  habit,  free 
flowered,  and  so  rich  in  colour.  One  year's  seed- 
lings make  fine  pot  specimens,  but  good  plants  of 
any  age  may  be  lifted  from  the  borders  and 
potted,  and  they  will  flower  most  abundantly  at 
various  times  from  the  new  year  onwards 
with  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame  merely. 
The  less  fire  heat  they  get  the  better.  The 
crowns  when  mature  only  need  the  least  possible 
excitement  to  make  them  burst  into  flower.  We 
recommend  a  large  proportion  of  these  to  be 
mixed  in  with  any  collection  of  hardy  pot  plants, 
and  the  wild  Primrose  will  do  as  well  as  any.  The 
giant  varieties  of  the  Polyanthus  and  Primrose 
are,  however,  the  best.  A  pretty  companion  to 
these  is  the  common  Arabis.  Plants  propagated 
from  tops  in  spring  make  compact  little  tufts 
about  G  inches  across  by  autumn,  and  if  they  are 
potted  up  soon,  they  will  flower  with  the  Primroses. 
The  Iberis  corifolia  is  an  even  better  subject, 
being  shrubby  and  neat,  with  very  fine  pure 
white,  waxy-looking  flowers  produced  about  the 
same  season.  It  is  a  typical  hardy  pot  subject,  I 
flowers  constantly  and  well,  and  is  very  pretty 
and  nsefal.    Plants  should  be  lifted  and  potted  in 


November,  and  may  afterwards  be  planted  out 
again.  Any  of  the  summer  flowering  Pinks  may 
also  be  potted  up  then  and  plunged  outdoors  till 
February,  when,  if  placed  in  the  cool  frame,  they 
will  begin  to  flower  and  be  very  attractive,  both 
red  and  white  kind.o. 

Auriculas. — These  have  been  long  grown  in 
pots  by  florists,  whose  culture  of  them  and  other 
hardy  subjects  in  pots  may  be  quoted  as_an  exam- 
ple of  what  can  be  done  with  almost  any  subject 
of  that  kind  one  chooses  to  take  up  in  that  way. 
The  Auricula  can,  however,  be  grown  in  a  simpler 
way  than  by  the  florist's  method.  For  our  pur- 
po.=e,  plants  lifted  in  November  or  at  almost  any 
period  during  the  winter,  and  potted  in  moderately 
good  soil,  will  bloom  well  in  spring,  and  form  a 
good  addition  to  a  collection.  They  may  be 
treated  like  the  Primroses,  and  placed  along  with 
them.  I!ig  or  little  masses  may  be  lifted  out  of 
the  ground  and  potted  in  pots  of  the  necessary 
size,  keeping  the  leaves  clean  and  taking  care  not 
to  break  them  in  the  handling. 

Sa.xifrages. — Three  of  these  which  we  recom- 
mend are  pyramidalis,  Wallace!,  and  paniculata 
The  two  fir.^t  are  grand  plants,  one  throwing  up  a 
tall  pyramidal  spike,  as  its  name  indicates,  and 
the  other  a  mass  of  white  flowers  of  large  size,  the 
habit  of  both  being  neat  and  clean.  Neither 
must  be  potted  in  too  rich  soil,  but  in  a  compost 
of  loam,  sand,  and  gravel,  or  broken  stones  or 
pot-jherds ;  and  both  are  better  left  out-of-doors 
plunged  in  the  ground  till  wanted,  when  they  may 
be  placed  in  the  cool  frame  to  come  on.  They 
make  the  neatest  specimens  grown  in  pots,  but 
they  lift  perfectly  well.  S.  Wallacei  soon  covers 
much  ground  out  doors. 

Forget-me-not.— Plenty  of  this  should  be 
potted  up  from  the  open  ground  about  now,  as  it 
masses  efl'ectively  in  a  collection,  and  is  extremely 
pretty  in  itself.  Myosotis  sylvatica  is  one  of  the 
best  kinds  for  pot  culture,  as  it  is  a  good  grower 
in  almost  any  soil.  Self-sown  seedlings,  which 
are  now  abundant  on  the  borders,  may  be  pr'cked 
off  in  G-inch  pots  ;  they  produce  finer  flo  pvers  than 
two-year-old  tufts. 

Campanulas. — The  variety  named  pyramidalis 
has  long  been  a  popular  pot  subject.  Thirty  years 
ago  it  used  to  be  grown  extensively  in  green- 
houses ;  the  plants  were  raised  from  seed  and 
potted  singly  in  lO-inch  pots  and  flowered  the 
following  year,  producing  pyramids  of  bloom  5 
feet  and  C  feet  high.  It  is  a  plant  of  easy 
culture. 

Francoa. — This  is  likely  to  become  a  most 
useful  greenhouse  plant.  It  may  be  grown  in  a 
small  pot,  ill  which  it  will  produce  tall  neat 
wreaths  of  white  blossoms,  that  are  invaluable 
for  personal  decoration  and  other  purposes.  If 
potted  in  autumn  or  spring  in  ordinary  soil,  it 
will  make  a  nice  compact  little  plant,  and  during 
June,  July,  and  August  will  flower  freely. 

Annuals  for  pots.— There  are  three  good 
things  among  these  at  least ;  namely,  the  common 
blue  Lobelia,  the  common  Nasturtium,  and  the 
Canary  Creeper.  In  one  large  conservatory  I 
know  of  these  are  used  as  basket  plant  with  tell- 
ing effect.  The  Lobelia  is  sown  in  February  and 
put  in  the  baskets  among  the  Nasturtiums  a  little 
later  and  both  grow  together  throughout  the 
summer,  the  Lobelia  making  a  pretty  basket  of 
blue  hanging  down  2  feet,  among  which  the 
yellow  and  crimson  flowers  show  to  much  advan- 
tage. 

In  the  culture  of  all  hardy  flowers  of  the  kind 
mentioned,  all  that  is  needed  is  a  cool  corridor,  a 
large  light  bay  window,  or  a  cool  frame.  In 
any  of  these  positions  the  plants  will  succeed 
perfectly  well  if  not  pushed  on  too  early  in  the 
year  by  fire  heat.  S.  W. 


SHORT  KOTES.— INDOOR. 


Camelliae.— Fi-om  "It.  D.'s"  notes  on  the  Cani-Uias 
at  South  KmsiiiKton  I  have  made  a  selection  of  6i.\ 
varieties,  which  I  liave  long  known  as  helng  aniongat  tlie 
best.  For  those  who  hive  ()nly  room  for  a  few  plants  this 
short  list  may  he  nseful :  White,  Cup  of  Beauty  and  tlm- 
l)riata  ;  red,  Chandler!  and  Leeana  superha  ;  rose-striped, 
Fahiaua  and  Uarchioness  of  Exeter.— J.  C.  C. 


Plantain  L'lies  (Funkias).— When  these  get 
well  established  they  flower  freely  both  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  They  are  quite  hardy,  but  well 
deserve  indoor  culture.  There  are  many  sorts,  but 
I  have  only  grown  three,  and  to  these  I  mu.^t  con- 
fine my  remarks.  They  are  :  F.  alba,  a  charmitg 
plant,  which  produces  graceful  spikes  of  pure 
white  flowers  in  abundance  ;  F.grandi flora,  anoihtr 
fine  kind  having  grand  foliage  and  pure  white 
llowers  produced  in  profusion ;  and  F.  lancifolia, 
another  free  flowering  kind,  not  so  pure  as  the 
other  two,  bat  well  worth  cultivation.  If  intended 
to  be  bad  in  flower  in  pots  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months,  they  should  be  potted  at  once  in 
some  good  soil ;  loam  and  cow  manure  suit  them 
well  with  a  dash  of  sharp  sand  added.  After  they 
have  been  potted  plunge  them  up  to  the  rims  of 
the  pots  in  coal  ashes,  and  as  they  advance  in 
growth  see  that  they  get  plenty  of  water ;  en- 
courage them  to  make  sturdy  foliage,  and  take 
care  to  remove  all  flower-spikes  until  such  time  as 
they  are  placed  inside  a  pit  or  greenhouse.  When 
flowers  appear  they  should  be  given  manure  water 
twice  or  thiice  a  week.  If  these  matters  receive 
the  attention  which  they  deserve,  you  will  be  re- 
warded with  these  fine  Lily-like  flowers  during 
the  dull  months  of  winter. — W.  C.  Leach,  Stam- 
ford. 

Fruiting  of  the  Mango.— With  reference  to 

the  paragraph  in  The  Garden  (p-  278)  on  the 
flowering  of  the  Mango  in  the  Palm  house  at 
Kew,  may  I  correct  one  or  two  errors  into  which 
the  writer  has  fallen  ?  First,  it  is  stated  that  "in 
English  gardens  the  Mango  has  never  borne 
fruit."  I  clearly  remember  .Mr,  Smith,  the  ex- 
curator  of  the  Royal  Garden.=,  telling  me  that  the 
Mango  plant  in  the  Palm  house  had  borne  fina 
fruits  in  his  time,  and  on  referring  to  bis 
"  Dictionary  of  Economic  Plants,"  undtr  the 
article"  Mango"!  find  the  following:  "Some  years 
ago  fn^  luscious  fruits,  each  weighing  half  a 
pound,  were  produced  on  an  old  tree  in  the  Palm 
house  at  Kew."  "  The  very  large  and  interesting 
collection  of  Mango  fruits  preserved  in  spirit " 
referred  to  by  your  contributor  as  having  been 
obtained  from  the  H«alib  Exhibition  for  this 
museum  came  in  reaPty  from  Siam,  and  not  from 
Assam— John  R.  Jackson,'  t'l/rai'or  Museum, 
Royal  Gar  Jens,  A'en: 

It  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers  to 

learn  that  a  large  plant  of  Mangifera  indica  in 
the  economic  houses  in  this  garden  ripened 
over  two  dozen  fruits  in  the  year  1877.  In  '78  and 
'79  it  again  bore  fruit,  but  not  so  profusely  as  in 
'77.  Some  of  the  fruits  are  preserved  in  the 
Society's  Museum  ;  they  had  a  strong  flavour  of 
turpentine.— William  "Coombee,  Roi/al  Botanic 
Gardens,  Regents  Park. 


Eepaticas. — There  is  so  much  that  is  lovely 
and  unpretending  about  Hepaticas,  that  one  is 
surprised  that  they  are  not  more  widely  grown 
than  they  are.  Perhaps  one  reason  is  to  be  found 
in  the  common  defect  of  losing  foliage  in  the 
summer  ;  that  is  the  experience  of  so  many,  espe- 
cially in  warm,  dry  localities  that  without  doubt 
it  largely  explains  their  scarcity.  1  have  seen  in 
dark,  deep,  loose  soil  Hepaticas  full  of  luxuriant 
leafage  all  the  summer  through,  and  yet  in  clay 
soils  close  by  quite  leafless.  It  is  true  that  leaf- 
less plants  at  this  season  still  bloom  beautifully, 
but  the  want  of  foliage  presently  tells  on  the 
strength  of  the  crown.",  and  in  time  the  plants  die. 
Hepaticas  are  specially  deep  rooiers ;  indeed,  few 
of  our  spring  flowers  go  so  deep  in  search  of  nutri- 
ment as  these  do.  For  that  reason  they  should 
never  be  planted  in  shallow  soils  or  in  dry,  arid 
petitions.  Naturally  they  are  shade-loving,  and 
specially  so  are  the  less  robust  kinds!.  Thus  we 
see  the  single  blue  and  the  double  red  fairly 
abundant,  because  they  seem  to  be  the  most  hardy, 
but  the  single  white  and  red  and  the  double  blue 
are  seldom  met  with  in  ordinary  gardens.  Even 
the  robust  lobe-leaved  angulosa  is  a  larity  in  most 
garders.  Probably  mjst  cf  these  jUnts  thrive 
best,  as  double  Primroses  do,  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  rather  low  and  the  atmosphera  moist  — 
A.  D. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 

THE  CORSICAN  PINE. 

(PINTS   LARICIO.) 

The  beauty  of  this  I'ine,  in  its  native  Corsican 
forests  and  for  its  value  as  timber,  make  it  so 
desirable  a  tree,  that  its  merits  deserve  to  be  ex- 


Brancli  of  Corsicau  Tiiie  and  fuIl-sLzed  leaves. 

tolled.  Introduced  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  has 
proved  itself  thoroughly  hardy  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  and,  tho  igh  well  known,  has  not  yet 
nearly  reached  the  favour  it  merits.  Like  the 
Scotch  Fir  and  the  Larch,  it  is  worthy  of  universal 
cultivation.    It  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  the 


Terminal  shoot  buds  of 
Corsicau  Pine. 


Coning  branch  of  Corsican  Pine. 

sonth  of  Earope,  Spain,  the  Morca,  Mount  Etna, 
the  coasts  of  France,  and  also  the  Caucasus,  and 


parts  of  Asia  Minor,  but  grows  to  the  largest  size 
in  Corsioa,  where  it  is  often  found  from  120  feet 
to  UO  feet  high,  attaining  its  full  size  at  the  age 
of  seventy  or  eighty  years,  and  being  used  as  good 
timber  at  the  age  of  thirty.  The  first  planted  in 
England  is  said  to  have  been  brought  in  K.'jy,  and 
is  probably  the  very  tree  which  may  now  be  seen 
growing  at  Kew,  and  which  is  therefore  about  1215 
years  old.  Loudon  figures  this  tree  as  it  was  in 
1S38,  when  it  was  about  85  feet  high.  It  was  then 
branched  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground. 
It  is  at  the  present  time  88  feet  high,  with  a  trunk 
as  straight  as  a  ship's  mast.  The  next  tree  of 
which  the  progress  is  recorded  was  planted  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  in  1774.  Loudon 
speaks  of  this  tree  as  being  80  feet  high  in  1838. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  it  is  still 
standing.  About  the  time  that  the  latter  tree  was 
planted  the  quality  of  the 
timber,  which  had  long 
been  used  in  the  French 
navy,  became  the  subject 
of  investigation.  It  was 
left  uncertain  whether 
the  timber  of  Scotch  Fir 
from  the  Baltic  or  Corsi- 
can Pine  from  Corsica 
was  the  better ;  but  it 
was  recommended  by  the 
French  Government  that 
the  tree  should  be  cultiva- 
ted in  France.  However, 
the  cones  were  so  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  that  those 
of  P.  maritima  (Pinaster), 
a  closely  allied  species, 
werd  fraudulently  sold  as 
those  of   P.   Larioio.     In 

1822,  owing  to  the  continued  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing genuine  seeds,  many  thousand  Corsican  Pines 
were  grafted  on  Scotch  Fir  in  France  and  planted 
in  the  royal  forests. 

As  a  Timber  Tree 

This  Pine  is  generally  admitted  to  be  next  to 
the  Larch,  the  most  valuable  of  introduced  trees, 
for  a  timber  crop.  The  wood  is  extremely  resin- 
ous, tough,  and,  although  tending  to  coarseness, 
not  so  brittle  as  Scotch  Fir  or  Austrian  Pine  of 
equal  age,  but  is  elastic  and  durable  ;  under  the 
tools  of  the  carpenter  it  works  smoothly  and 
easily.  Felled  when  about  seventy  or  eighty  years 
old,  the  wood  is  found  to  be  well  matured  and  of 
a  whitish  colour  and  brown  near  the  heart.  Mr. 
A.  D.  Webster,  the  forester  at  Penrhyn  Castle,  in 
North  Wales,  states  that  what  was  in  all  proba- 
bility the  largest  Corsican  Pine  (Pinus  Laricio)  ever 
felled  in  this  country  was  one  which  grew  there, 
and  owing  to  an  accident  recently  found  its  way 
to  the  saw-mill  to  be  cut  into  boarding.  He  gives 
the  measurements  :  The  cut  end  was  32  inches  in 
diameter,  and  at  9  feet  it  measured  6  feet  2  inches 
in  circumference.  For  18  feet  it  was  free  of 
branches  and  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  con- 
tained exactly  30  cubic  feet  of  timber.  As  to  the 
quality  of  the  wood,  he  says  it  appeared  to  be  of 
e.Tcellent  quality,  very  closely  resembling  the  red 
deal  of  commerce  and  full  of  resin.  From  this  it 
appears  to  be  deserving  of  regard,  and  being 
planted  as  a  timber  tree,  and  not  merely  for  its 
excellence  as  a  hardy  shelter  tree  for  the  most 
exposed  situations. 

In  England  Pinus  Liricio  has  been  extensively 
planted  during  recent  years  as  a  timber  crop,  and 
since  the  Larch  failure  probably  this  Conifer  more 
than  any  other  has  been  substituted  for  it.  It 
thrives  in  almost  any  soil  where  the  Scotch  Fir  or 
Spruce  succeeds,  but  will  not  attain  its  full  deve- 
lopment at  the  higher  altitudes,  preferring  a  rather 
good  deep  soil  and  sheltsred  situation  in  its 
younger  stages,  for  being  of  very  rapid  growth 
and  early  vigorous  habit,  like  P.  austriaca,  it  is 
apt  to  form  a  top  rapidly,  which  the  slower  forma- 
tion of  roots  cannot  support  during  high  gales  of 
wind.  In  this  aspect,  however,  it  does  not  equal 
the  Austrian  Pine,  and  is  materially  assisted  by 
its  characteristic  tendency  to  throw  the  vigour  of 
its  growth  more  into  the  trunk  and  terminal 
leader  than  to  form  a  dense  head  or  many  heavy 


side  branches.  Another  benefit  accruing  from 
this  erect  or  fastigiate  habit  is  the  ultimately  en- 
hanced value  of  the  timber,  by  its  being  less 
knotty  and  of  better  texture.  In  general  ap- 
pearance when  young  the 
P.  Laricio  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  Scotch  Fir  of 
the  old  Strathspey  indi- 
genous type,  but  it  is 
more  open  and  longer  be- 
tween the  tiers  of  branch- 
lets.  Its  value  as  timber 
is  not  so  marked  when  the 
tree  is  young,  for  thin- 
nings of  Laricio  are  found 
too  soft  and  less  durable 
than  Larch,  but  when 
old  it  is  reported  to  be 
remarkable  for  its  tough- 
ness, and  it  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  resinous 
sap. 

This  Pine  has  the  repu- 
tation to  be  almost  if 
not  absolutely  rabbit  and 
hare  -  proof,  for  these 
animals  have  been  known 
to  nibble  the  bark  of 
every  tree  before  they 
will  touch  the  Corsican 
Pine.  At  Tortworth  Court 
some  years  ago  Lord 
Ducie  planted  a  young 
Laricio  in  the  centre  of  a 

rabbit  warren,  and  which  until  the  ground  was 
quite  covered  with  snow,  the  teeming  population 
of  the  spot  did  not  touch  ;  and  even  then,  when 
starving,  and  naturally  lesscapricious  in  their  choice 
of  diet — after  an  attempt  to  eat  the  young  needles 
of  the  buds— they  abandoned  the  task,  and  sought 
some  less  bitter  and  astringently  resinous  food. 
That  it  is  so  distasteful  to  rabbits  is  a  great  point 


Seedlins  of  Corsican  Pine. 


Full-sized  cone,  scale,  seed,    nd  Leaves  of  Corsican  Pine. 

in  favour  of  the  Corsican  Pine.  It  is,  however, 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  Pine  beetles  and 
weevils,  tliough  in  a  less  degree  than  some  others 
of  its  tribe. 

The  Corsican  Pine  exhibits  a  preference  for  a 
deep,  good  soil ;  it  thrives  in  almost  any  other  de- 
scription, if  we  except  soft,  spongy,  and  nndraincd 
marshy  ground.  Throughout  the  entire  country 
it  has  within  the  last  thirty  years  been  freely 
planted  in  all  sorts  of  soils  and  elevations, 
and  has  been  proved  to  be  perfectly  haidy,  and 
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altogether  such  a  variety  as  ought  to  be  more 
generally  cultivated ;  for  while  it  is  a  rapid  grower 
and  a  handsome  tapering  tree,  it  is  well  calcu- 
lated for  planting  in  masses,  as  a  crop  to  produce 
not  only  quantity  within  a  period  of  forty  years, 
but  'quantity  of  heavy  size  and  timber  of  excel- 
lent quality.  Altliongh  in  its  native  country  it  is 
felled  at  about  eighty  years  old,  it  may  be  pro- 
fitably used  at  even  thirty  years.  From  the  long 
tap-root  of  this  Pine,  it  is,  unless  frequently  and 
regularly  transplanted  when  young,  somewhat 
difficult  of  removal,  and  when  forming  plantations 
small  plants  should  be  used,  as  they  will  ultimately 
succeed  better  than  those  that  have  had  their  tap- 
roots cut  when  young. 

Description. — A  tree,  attaining  the  height  of 
from  8(1  feet  to  14U  feet,  with  a  regular  pyramidal 
head,  and  thu  branches  disposed  in  whorls  of  five 
or  six  in  a  whorl,  which  are  distinguished  from  the 
branches  of  P.  Pinaster  by  being  often  twisted  and 
turn2d  in  a  lateral  direction  at  their  extremities, 
especially  in  full-grown  trees.  In  tlie  island  of 
Corsica  it  i^  said  that  there  are  trees  of  this 
species  from  110  feet  to  1")0  feet  in  height. 

The  trunk  and  branches  of  fuil-grown  trees 
have  a  reddish  grey-coloured  bark,  not  unlike  that 
of  P.  sylvestris,  and  the  bark  of  the  trunk  cracks 
and  partially  separates  in  the  form  of  large  plates, 
as  in  that  tree. 

The  leaves  vary  mucli  in  length,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  tree  and  the  soil  on  which  it  grows. 
The  shortest  are  generally  4  inches  or  5  inches, 
and  the  longest  7  inches  or  8  inches  long.  They 
are  slender,  not  sensibly  rough,  and  much  darker 
coloured  than  those  of  either  P.  sylvestris  or  P. 
Pinaster.  In  young  plants,  and  on  the  extremities 
of  the  shoots  of  the  lower  horizontal  branches  of 
old  trees,  they  are  frequently  much  waved  and 
twisted,  but  near  the  top  ot  the  tree  they  are 
straight,  and  on  the  leading  shoot  of  young  trees 
tliree  leaves  are  occasionally  found  in  a  sheath. 
The  sheaths  of  the  leaves  vary  from  half  an  inch 
to  1  inch  in  length,  and  have  generally  four  or  five 
rings.  At  first  the  sheath  is  white  and  mem- 
branaceous, but  it  becomes  torn  and  shortened  as 
the  leaves  advance  in  age  and  ultimately  becomes 
black. 

The  male  catkins,  which  are  produced  at  the 
extremities  ot  the  shoots,  are  from  six  to  fifteen  in 
number,  and  they  are  surrounded  by  numerous 
scales.  They  are  from  1  inch  to  1  .k  inches  in  length, 
and  from  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  to  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth ;  yellowish  before 
the  bursting  of  the  anthers,  which  are  terminated 
by  a  round  crest,  and  which  contain  abundance 
of  pollen  of  a  beautiful  sulphur  colour.  After  the 
male  catkins  drop  off,  the  part  of  the  young  shoot 
which  they  occupied  is  left  naked,  and  hence  the 
branches  ot  old  trees,  particularly  at  their  ex- 
tremities, have  those  tufts  of  leaves,  alternately 
with  naked  places,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in 
P.  Pinaster  and  all  the  Pines  which  have  either 
large  and  very  scaly  buds,  or  which  produce  a 
great  number  of  male  catkins. 

The  female  catkins  are  egg-shaped,  reddish, 
becoming  straight  after  flowering,  and  they  are 
b;rne  on  peduncles,  from  quarter  of  an  inch  to 
half  an  inch  in  length,  surrounded  at  the  base 
with  scarious  scales  ;  the  fleshy  scales  which  form 
the  female  catkin  are  terminated  by  a  blunt  tri- 
angular point,  which  is  often  persistent,  and 
which,  when  the  cone  is  mature,  renders  it  very 
slightly  prickly. 

The  cones  are  commonly  in  pairs,  but  sometimes 
three  and  sometimes  four  occur  together ;  they 
point  horizontally  and  slightly  downwards  and 
sometimes  they  are  slightly  curved,  so  as  to  be 
concave  at  the  extremity  of  the  side  next  the 
ground.  They  are  from  ll  inches  to  3  inches  or 
more  in  length,  ot  a  ruddy  yellow  or  tawny  colour, 
or  greenish.  They  attain  their  full  size  in  the 
November  of  the  second  year,  and  shed  their  seeds 
in  the  April  of  the  third  year.  The  scales  of  the 
cones  are  remarkably  distinct  from  those  of  P. 
sylvestris,  and  the  prickly  cones  ot  P.  inops  and 
P.  TiL'da  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  hard, 
angular,  regular-sided  scales  of  the  cones  of  the 
sections  ot  P.  Pinaster  and  P.  halepensis  on  the 
other. 


The  seeds  of  P.  Laricio  are  greyish  and  marked 
with  black  spots ;  deprived  ot  their  wings  they  are 
scarcely  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  but  with 
the  wings  they  are  more  than  1  inch.  The  tree  is 
readily  known  from  P.  sylvestris  by  its  more 
conical  form  and  crowded,  longer  and  darker 
foliage,  and  from  P.  Pinaster  from  many  of  its 


Britannicum"  (tbe  latest  authority  on  Conifers), 
then  P.  pyrcnaica  may  be  said  to  be  an  oflshoot 
in  one  direction,  having  the  leaves  longer  and 
more  slender  and  somewhat  falling  back,  while 
P.  austriaca  (including  Pallasiana)  is  an  offshoot 
in  another,  having  the  leaves  shorter  and  more 
rigid,  more  numerous,  and  of  a  darker  green,  and 


The  large  Corsican  Pine  in  Kew  Gardens,  n.s  it  appeafcil  ::o  yt-ars  ago. 
Present  height  88  feet ;  girth  at  liase  of  trunk,  12  feet ;  t'irth  at  4  feet  up,  S  feet  !)J  Inches. 


branches  being  twisted,  as  it  were,  round  the  tree, 
and  from  its  foliage  being  shorter,  more  slender, 
and  much  darker.  The  rate  of  growth,  even  in 
Britain,  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  P.  sylvestris  in 
a  similar  soil  and  situation,  being  in  young  trees, 
in  the  climate  of  London,  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in 
a  year. 

Varieties. 
Taking  the  normal  P.  Laricio  as  the  type  of^the 
wtiole  of  the  Laricio  forms,  says  the  "  rinetam 


standing  bristling  straight  out.  The  cone  of  La- 
ricio is  generally  smaller  and  less  tumid  than  that 
of  austriaca,  while  that  of  Pallasiana  is  larger, 
longer,  straighter,  and  more  like  the  Pinaster  than 
is  that  of  austriaca.  The  prickle  on  the  scales  of 
the  cone  is  stronger  and  more  perfistent  on  Pal- 
lasiana and  austriaca  than  in  the  Corsican  Laricio 
and  pyrenaica.  The  habit  and  form  ot  the  trees 
is  another  character  by  which  to  distinguish  them. 
The  branches  as  well  as  the  leaves  of  P.  austriaca 
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are  much  more  numerous  and  upright  growing,  so 
that  it  makes  a  narrower  and  closer  tree  than 
Lwicio  proper. 

P.  Pallasiana,  again,  is  a  still  broader  grow- 
ing tree,  the  branches  springing  from  near  the 
ground,  and  spreading  out  so  as  to  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  broad,  compact  pyramid.  P.  pyre- 
naica,  on  the  other  hand,  when  growing  alone  is 
more  like  Laricio,  although  in  its  native  moun- 
tains it  is  bare  until  near  the  top,  leaving  only  a 
tufted  summit  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  P. 
Pinea — a  character  probably  due  to  their  having 
been  crowded  in  their  youth. 

P.  CALABBICA. — The  Variety  which  grows  in 
Calabria  is  more  cylindrically  conic,  its  branches 
more  upright  and,  as  it  were,  adpressed  to  the 
stem,  forming  a  narrower  and  more  compact  head, 
looking  in  general  more  like  Cembra.  In  planta- 
tions of  this  variety  there  are  usually  a  great 
number  of  trees  with  two  or  more  leaders.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  more  upright  direction  of  the 
branches  above  alluded  to.  This  variety  was 
named  calabrica  by  Tenore,  and  stricta  by  Carri&re 
and  other  horticulturists.  M.  Carrifere  doubts 
whether  it  may  not  in  fact  be  a  distinct  species. 
"  This  form,  perhaps  indeed  this  species,''  says  he, 
"  is  very  constant  in  its  reproduction,  and  among 
the  individuals  of  which  I  have  spoken  none  has 
wandered  from  the  characters  above  mentioned." 
But  we  find  Professor  Schouw  observing  no  such 
difference ;  he  says,  "  The  variety  called  calabrica 
by  Tenore,  of  which  I  obtained  specimens  from 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Naples,  perfectly  corre- 
sponds with  Duhamel's  figure  and  with  the  great 
tree  of  this  species  (Laricio)  in  the  Garden  of 
Plants  at  Paris." 

P.  Heldeeichi  and  P.  Fenzlii  (Antoine  and 
Kotschy)  are  synonyms  of  a  variety  of  calabrica. 
It  is  said  that  it  will,  in  a  given  time,  become  one- 
third  thicker  than  the  ordinary  variety  and  as  high. 

Gordon  in  his  "  Pinetum  "  enumerates  six  varie- 
ties of  P.  Laricio,  viz.,  calabrica,  caramanica 
(syns.,  caramaniensis,  Heldreichi,  romana,  and 
Fenzlii),  pygmaea  (syns.,  magellensis,  Laricio  mon- 
tana,  and  Laricio  nana),  contorta,  subviridis,  and 
pendula.  The  Pyrenean  form,  pyrenaica,  he  de- 
scribes as  a  species,  as  also  P.  Pallasiana.  Loudon 
describes  seven  species,  which  includes,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  P.  nigricans  or  austriaca, 
which  is  still  regarded  by  some  to  be  but  a  form 
of  P.  Laricio.  Apart  from  the  views  of  botanists, 
we  consider  that,  from  a  cultivator's  standpoint, 
such  well  marked  Pines  as  austriaca,  Pallasiana, 
pyrenaica  might  well  be  regarded  as  separate 
species.  The  synonomy  of  the  Corsican  and  its 
varieties  would  make  a  long  list,  but  as  it  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose,  we  omit  it  here. 


without  difficulty,  but  if  it  does  not  appear  likely 
to  be  carried  out  with  success,  some  of  the 
branches  may  be  layered.  Though  far  too  much 
pruning  is  indulged  in  by  a  great  many,  most  of 
the  Spiraeas  are  certainly  benefited  by  a  judicious 
use  of  the  knife,  for  the  finest  blooms  are  borne 
on  the  strongest  branches,  and  if  some  of  the  ex- 
hausted wood  is  not  cut  out,  sometimes  the  plant 
is  apt  to  become  overcrowded  with  attenuated 
shoots  that  afford  but  a  meagre  display  of  bloom. 

T. 


SPIR^A  THUNBERGL 
This  is  the  earliest  flowering  of  all  the  Spiraeas, 
the  blossoms  being  borne  just  as  the  leaves  are 
expanding,  and  very  pretty  it  is  when  in  that 
stage.     The  habit  is  that  of  a  low,  rounded  bush 
with  very  slender  branches,  all  of  which  slightly 
droop   These  flexible  branches,  when  studded  with 
small,   light   green   leaves   and    clusters  of    tiny 
white  blossoms,  are  veritable  living  wreaths,  while 
the  graceful  contour  of  the  branches  render  the 
plant  when  out  of  bloom  a  pretty  and  attractive 
little  shrub.     In  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
Spirjeas,  it  succeeds  best  in  fairly  good  soib,  and 
in  a  position  that  is  not  too  much  dried  up  during 
the  summer,  so  that    in  hot  and  sandy  spots, 
though  the  plants  may  just  drag  out  an  existence, 
they  are  never  at  their  best,  the  branches  being 
short  and  twiggy  rather  than  the  long,  flexible 
shoots  that  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  spe- 
cimen.    It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  this  country.     Another  kind   flowering 
soon  after  R.  Thunbergiis  the  double  S.  prunifolia, 
a  good-sized,  free-growing  bush,  studded  along  a 
great  part  of  its  shoots  with  clusters  of  small, 
white,  rosette-like  flowers.    This  double-flowered 
kind  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  continuing 
in  bloom  for  a  long  time.     Both  these  kinds,  and, 
indeed,  nearly  all  the  Spirseas,  can  be  readily  in- 
creased by  detaching  rooted  suckers  or  by  splitting 
np  the  whole  plant,  which  can  usually  be  done 


GOLDKN-LEAVED  SHRUBS  AND  TREES. 
In  the  following  notes  we  only  enumerate  such 
golden-leaved  trees  and  shrubs  as  we  have  at 
different  times  seen  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
As  to  cultural  details,  all  that  need  be  said  is,  that 
for  the  most  part  they  all  like  a  rather  light  and 
deep  soil,  and  it  is  indispensable  that  they  be 
■Jplanted  in  positions  in  the  full  sun,  or  the  foliage 
will  be  more  green   than  golden.     The  Golden 
Elder  may  be  thought  rather  common,  but  it  is 
the  most  striking  and  also  the  most  accommo- 
dating   of    all    deciduous    shrubs    with    golden 
foliage,  for  it  will  thrive  in  almost  any  kind  of 
soil.     To  say  that  it  is  striking  conveys  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  its  telling  character  when  grown  in 
positions  in  the  full  sun.    It  is  just  the  plant  to 
light  up  and  give  colour  to  situations  in  which 
there  are  masses  of  Evergreens  of  more  sombre 
hues,  not  the  least  of  its  merits  being,  that  it  is  as 
well  suited  for  small  gardens  as  for  large  ones,  as 
by  judicious  winter  pruning  it  may  be  kept  to 
any  size.    Cupressus   Lawsoniana  aurea  no  one 
can  mistake  for  anything  else,  as  it  has  all  the 
characters  of  the  original  type  except  foliage,  and 
that,  especially  during  winter,  is  bright  golden. 
It  differs  from  a  good  many  of  the  same  class,  as 
the  old  growth  as  well  as  the  young  retains  its 
golden  colour,  while  so  many  Conifers  said  to  be 
golden  have  only  the  tips  of  the  young  growth  of 
that  colour.     The  golden  form   of  this  Cypress 
grows  freely,  but  not  quite  so  vigorously  as  the 
green  form.     Thuja  aurea  is  a  well-known  plant, 
and  indispensable  in  certain  forms  of  gardening, 
such,   for  instance,  as  the  Italian  style,  and  in 
other  cases  it  associates  well  with  statuary,  on 
account  of  its  formal  growth.     It  is  a  plant  that 
generally    succeeds    well    in    all    but    a    heavy 
clayey  soil,    and    is     so    hardy    that    a    severe 
winter  does    it    no    harm,   unless   it  should  be 
set    in    the    full  blast  of    the  east  wind  in  a 
draughty  corner.     A  noteworthy  feature  in  this 
plant  is  the  fact  that  young  ones  wear  a  constant 
golden  hue  as  well  as  old  ones.     We  are  disposed 
to  think  that  this  Thuja  loses  its  usefulness  with 
age,  as  we  have  frequently  noticed  that  when 
plants  have  attained  a  good  age,  they  not  only  lose 
their  symmetry,  but  the  branches  are  liable  to  die 
away  in  parts,  a  circumstance  which  causes  a  dis- 
figurement that  cannot  be  remedied.     Plants  of 
medium  age  are  therefore  more  desirable  than  old 
ones.      In  transplanting    this   Thuja,    we    have 
always  found  it  to  bear  removal  best  early  in  the 
month  of  May.     Retinospora  pisifera  aurea  is  a 
very  distinct  form,  and  valuable   in  the  mixed 
shrubbery,  or  in  the  shape  of  isolated  specimens 
placed  about  pleasure    grounds.      Its    feathery 
growth  contrasts  well  with  that  of  trees  of  larger 
size.    To  appreciate  the  contrast,  it  should  be  seen 
growing  by  the  side  of  green  forms  of  the  same 
genus,  such,  for  instance,  as  plumosa,  which  at 
certain  seasons  wears   a  distinct  tint  of    blue. 
It    is  then    that    this  variety  is  welcomed   for 
its   fine  golden    colour.      It   is  a  neat-growing 
shrub,    but  requires  sufflcient  room  in  order  to 
show  off  its  true  character  to  advantage     The 
Golden    Yew    is    valuable    on    account    of    its 
informal  growth,  as  well  as  the  strong  contrast 
in  colour  produced  by  it  when  seen  by  the  side 
of  the  green  forms.     It  never  shows  better  perhaps 
than  when  grafted  on  the  leading  shoots  of  the 
Irish  Yew ;   but  whether  grafted   on   the  green 
forms   or   growing  on   its   own  roots,  it  adds  a 
rich  and  distinct   appearance  to  the  landscape. 
We  once   saw   some  very  striking  plants  of  it 
growing  on  a  sunny  bank,  the  sides  of  which  it 
covered  gracefully  with  drooping  branches, 


The  Golden  Queen  Holly  has  foliage  so  yel- 
low that  it  must  not  be  omitted  from  this  list. 
IIow  it  is  that  its  fine  ornamental  character  is  not 
more  appreciated  than  it  is,  one  can  hardly  under- 
stand.   The  fact  is,  it  is  seldom  seen  under  favour- 
able conditions— that  is  to  say,  enjoying  plenty  of 
room  in  which  to  develop  itself  into  a  handsome 
specimen.    The  trees  of  it  to  be  seen  about  the 
country  growing  in  suitable  soil,  and  with  room 
in  which  to  develop  their  branches  without  com- 
ing in  contact  with  other  trees,  are  few  indeed. 
For  an  isolated    specimen  to    stand   on   Grass, 
nothing  in  the  whole  list  of  trees  can  surpass  it ; 
it  bears  a  bright  and  cheerful  appearance,  even  in 
the  depth  of  winter.     Ela;agnus  angustifolia  has 
leaves  so  nearly  golden,  and  is  such  a  beautiful 
plant  in  winter,  that  it  deserves  to  be  placed  in 
this  list.     I  know  of  no  plant  which  retains  its 
foliage  throughout  the  year  that  is  so  striking. 
Here  in  Somerset  we  have  had  it  planted  out  in  an 
open  border  for  the  past  eighteen  years,  and  no 
sort  of  weather  seems  to  injure  it ;  while,  as  re- 
gards the  beauty  of  its  leaves,  we  cultivate  many 
tender  plants  under  glass  for  the  value  of  their 
foliage  that  are  not  nearly  so  handsome.     It  only 
requires  a  rather  light,  deep  soil  and  a  sunny 
situation     to    induce    it     to     grow    vigorously, 
without   any   other    care  or    trouble   whatever! 
The    golden   Laburnum     is     a     tree    that    has 
not   yet    had   time   to    develop    into    specimen 
size,     owing     to    its    not   having    been    many 
years  distributed.     In  garden  scenery  it  will  un- 
doubtedly take  a  high  place  when  it  gets  better 
known.     The  foliage  is  of  a  bright  golden  colour, 
which  it  retains  during  the  summer.    This  variety 
of  Laburnum  appears  to  be  fairly  vigorous,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  useful  amongst  green-leaved 
trees.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  this  tree  had  a  first- 
class  certificate  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Eojal 
Horticultural  Society  a  few  years  ago.  The  silver- 
leaved  Poplar  is  very  ornamental,  especially  when 
its  leaves  glisten  in  the  summer  sunshine,  and  the 
golden  form  is  not  less  so  ;  but  this  variety  is  not 
often  seen  in  good  condition^  It  is  generallyplanted 
under  unsuitable  conditions,  either  in  a  cold  un- 
genial  soil,  or  else  shaded  and  overcrowded  by 
other  trees.     Like  all    other  trees   with  golden 
leaves,  it  requires  a  sunny  situation.     No  doubt, 
to  make  this  Poplar  thoroughly  effective,  it  should 
be  planted  in  groups  of  four  or  five  together.    We 
have  noticed  how  peculiarly  pleasing  the  colour 
of  the  leaves  of  this  Poplar  are  when  seen  in  lines 
in  nursery  quarters.    The  golden  Acacia  is  a  com- 
paratively new  variety  of  Acacia,  but  if,  when  it 
grows  to  the  size  of  a  large  tree,  it  retains  the  fine 
golden  colour  that  it  possesses  in  a  young  state 
(and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  do  so),  it 
will  make  an  effective  tree  for  large  shrubberies 
and  as  isolated  specimens  on  lawns.     Its  vigour 
is  in  no  way  impaired  by  the  absence  of  green  in 
its  foliage.     This  is  to  be  accounted  for,  perhaps, 
by  the  fact  that,  when  the  leaves  tegin  to  unfold, 
they  are  greenish  yellow,  a  colour  which  deepens 
to  bright    gold  in    the  autumn,    rendering    the 
tree    more    effective   when   planted  in    suitable 
positions. 

Of  golden  Oaks  there  are  two  forms ;  one, 
named  Concordia,  is  not  yet  largely  grown,  but  in 
a  few  nurseries  it  may  be  seen,  and  it  promises  to 
make  a  distinct  and  telling  variety.  This  has 
golden  foliage,  which  takes  on  a  deeper  shade  of 
yellow  as  autumn  approaches.  The  other  form 
has  leaves  with  golden  variegation,  but  we  have 
never  seen  this  variety  to  possess  any  particular 
merit.  The  first  named,  we  think,  only  requires 
to  be  better  known  to  be  freely  planted  where 
diversity  of  character  in  trees  is  a  desideratum. 
The  golden  Horse  Chestnut,  in  a  shallow  soil 
resting  on  the  red  sandstone,  attains  noble  propor- 
tions in  Somersetshire.  Its  far-reaching  branches 
give  it  a  very  stately  appearance.  One  remarkable 
feature  of  a  fine  specimen  here  is,  that  some  of  the 
branches  produce  leaves  with  a  deeper  shade  of 
yellow  than  others,  and  this  very  frequently  on 
branches  most  shaded  by  others.  The  strong  con- 
trast in  colour  of  this  tree  when  seen  against  dark- 
coloured  sun-oundings  is  very  striking— a  circum- 
stance doubtless  owing  to  the  large  size  of  the 
leaves  as  compared  witli  those  of  other  species, 
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Like  the  green-leaved  form,  the  golden  variety 
reqaires  plenty  of  room,  and  then  it  makes  an 
object  worthy  of  a  prominent  position. — Field. 


The  Stone  Pine  (p.  245). — We  have  several 
good  specimens  of  this  here,  the  largest  of  which 
has  a  clean  stem  15  feet  high,  where  it  forks  off 
into  two  strong  branches,  and  runs  up  to  48  feet 
in  height ;  the  head  measures  45  feet  in  width,  and 
produces  cones  freely.  The  trees  here  are,  I  believe, 
the  produce  of  cones  brought  from  Italy  between 
sixty  and  seventy  years  ago.  One  or  two  have 
been  blown  down,  but  those  remaining  are  healthy 
and  vigorous,  and  increase  in  size  annually. — J. 
MuiR,  Margam  Park,  S.  Tl'rt/fs. 

Pyrus  eallcifolia. —  The  leaves  of  this  tree 
are  narrow  and  WJllow-like,  but  another  distinc- 
tive feature  is  the  white  woolly  hairs  with  which 
they  are  clothed,  and  which  render  them  almost 
silvery.  This  is  especially  noticeable  during  sun- 
shine, or  when  associated  with  dark-leaved  trees. 
Though  so  distinct,  it  is  considered  by  Loudon  to 
be  a  variety  of  Pear,  but  its  fruit,  which  is  small, 
is  of  no  value.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  when 
fully  expanded  effective.  This  Willow-leaved 
Pear  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  was  introduced 
into  this  country  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  but  it  is  even  yet  comparatively  scarce. 
Among  ornamental  trees  it  occupies  a  promi- 
nent place. — Alpha. 

The  Red  Maple  (Acer  rubrum).— Probably, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  sharp  frosts  during  the 
present  spring,  this  North  American  Maple  has 
been  unusually  full  of  flower,  while  the  blossoms 
seem  to  be  of  a  brighter  tint  than  usual.  So 
bright,  indeed,  are  the  flowers  now,  that  when  lit 
up  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  the  whole  tree  appears 
to  be  enveloped  in  a  red  cloud ,  by  which  the  tree  can 
be  singled  out  at  a  long  distance.  Apart  from  the 
blossoms  it  is,  however,  a  valuable  ornamental 
tree  from  its  pleasing  outline  and  handsome  lobed 
leaves,  which  die  off  a  red  colour.  It  is  not  very 
particular  as  to  requirements,  doing  fairly  well  in 
light  sandy  soil,  but,  like  all  of  its  class,  a  good 
loam  suits  it  best. — W. 

The  Acacia.— The  Acacia  tree  is,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  written  or  said  of  it, 
but  imperfectly  known  in  this  country.  It  has 
been  cultivated  in  our  nurseries  for  a  very  long 
period,  introduced  as  an  ornamental  tree  into 
our  shrubberies,  and  its  foliage  universally  ad- 
mired ;  nevertheless,  its  qualities,  habit,  mode  of 
culture,  and  general  value  as  a  timber  tree  have 
not  been  understood.  The  Acacia  is  a  tree  which, 
in  addition  to  other  sterling  qualities,  possesses 
that  of  rapid  growth,  so  that  it  will  insure  a 
reasonable  prospect  to  the  planter  of  obtaining  a 
return  for  his  outlay.  This  being  so,  1  should 
like  to  see  some  further  information  with  regard  to 
it  given  in  the  columns  of  your  paper.  I  have  no 
doubt  many  facts  are  available. — D. 

Murthly  Conifers.— There  has  been  appa- 
rently no  exact  record  kept  of  the  number  of  trees 
planted  at  Murthly.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  I 
am  unable  to  answer  Mr.  Webster's  query,  but  for 
size  and  number  combined  Murthly  can  have  few 
rivals  in  this  country  as  a  home  for  Douglas  Firs. 
The  average  height  of  the  avenue  is,  I  find, 
more  than  I  expected ;  it  is  found  to  be  from 
85  feet  to  90  feet.  In  one  part  there  are 
more  than  forty  trees  over  90  feet.  The  girths 
Mr.  Webster  gives,  it  measured  round  trees 
with  their  leaders  still  on  and  avoiding  swollen 
knots  at  the  end  of  branches,  are  larger  than  any 
at  Murthly  ;  but  the  largest  boled  trees  are  not 
always  the  tallest,  and  if  the  woods  of  Penrhyn 
contain  Douglas  Firs  that  can  be  reckoned  by  the 
hundred  over  80  feet  high,  as  at  Murthly,  it  must 
be  indeed  a  noble  place.  The  tallest  Douglasi  at 
Murthly  is  105  feet.— C.  A.  M.  Carmichael. 

Greenhouse  Azaleas  out-of-doors  — 

"  West  Surrey  "  may  safely  risk  his  white  Indian 
Azaleas  outside  in  a  sheltered  border  or  lawn.  I 
can  give  him  good  grounds  for  doing  so  from  the 
fact  that  the  Azalea  indica  alba  and  A.  amoena 
have  been  planted  ont  on  some  rockwork  and  in 


the  centre  of  a  shrubbery  at  Hewell  Grange,  near 
Bromsgrove,  for  over  ten  years.  These  plants  are 
healthy  and  vigorous,  and  some  have  grown  into 
dense  bushy  shrubs.  They  are  not  protected  in 
any  way  during  the  winter.  The  soil,  however,  in 
which  they  are  growing  is  well  prepared  for  them. 
This  "  West  Surrey  "  will  find  a  necessity.  It  is 
singular  that  more  of  the  dwellers  in  the  south  of 
England  do  not  plant  out  the  hybrids  between  A. 
amoena  and  A.  indica.  They  will  find  them  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  hardy  as  amcena.  Mrs. 
Gerard  Leigh,  Miss  Buist,  William  Carmichael, 
and  Lady  Musgrave  are  very  bright  and  free- 
flowering  varieties,  that  will  enliven  the  foreground 
of  any  border  or  give  pleasant  variety  in  any 
shrubbery.  These  hybrids  have  become  very 
popular  for  early  forcing,  and  are,  I  think,  bound 
to  become  equally  so  for  planting  out  in  warm 
southern  gardens. — M.  C. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  I  have 

for  six  or  seven  years  grown  about  half-a-dozen 
plants  of  the  white  as  well  as  the  rose-coloured 
Indian  Azaleas  in  a  raised  peat  bed  in  a  small 
American  garden  in  South  Carnarvonthire,  N. 
Wales.  The  plants  have  received  no  protection 
during  the  winter  beyond  a  top-dressing  of  leaf- 
mould  and  rotten  manure.  According  to  the 
warmth  of  the  preceding  autumn  they  flower  more 
or  less  abundantly,  if  not  profusely, — Margt.  T. 
Whitaker,  Bryn-Cclyn. 

The  Spindle  Tree  (Euonymus  europfens). 
— This  tree  is  deservedly  popular  in  ornamental 
plantations.  It  always  looks  best  when  trained 
up  for  a  few  feet  frem  the  ground  to  a  single 
stem,  the  upper  branches  being  allowed  free 
scope,  or  at  least  only  pruned  sufficiently  to  give 
it  a  trim  tidy  appearance.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add  that  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  group, 
and  that  it  succeeds  well  near  the  sea.  Of  several 
varieties  the  most  interestiong  is  the  white-fruited 
kind,  which  differs  from  the  species  in  producing 
white  instead  of  pink  capsules ;  the  variety  with 
scarlet  leaves  ;  and  nanus  or  pumilus,  a  neat  little 
plant,  very  bushy,  and  one  which  never  grows 
higher  than  about  2  feet,  and  it  is  admirably 
suited  for  a  rock  garden,  or  any  situation  where  a 
compact,  dwarf  plant  is  desirable.  Its  small, 
greenish  white  flowers  expand  in  May,  and  are 
followed  almost  always  by  an  abundant  crop  of 
fruit,  produced  in  bright  pink  capsules,  which, 
opening  up  in  the  autumn,  reveal  the  orange- 
coloured  sac  which  envelops  the  seeds,  producing 
a  strikingly  beautiful  effect.  It  is  indigenous  to 
England  as  well  as  to  a  wide  area  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  forms  a  deciduous  bushy 
treevaryinginheightfroml0feetto25  feet. — T.  G. 

The  Weeping   Thujopsis   borealis  — 

When  at  the  Milford  Nurseries,  Ciodalming,  lately 
I  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  a  very  fine  weep- 
ing form  of  Thujopsis  borealis.  The  specimen  is 
very  large,  and  has  been  in  the  nursery  no  doubt 
for  years.  It  js  about  15  feet  in  height  and  some 
10  feet  spread  of  branches,  the  whole  tree  being 
furnished  with  masses  of  graceful,  pendulous 
foliage  as  slender  as  a  Weeping  Willow.  I  have 
never  met  with  a  similar  specimen  of  this  Conifer, 
but  cannot  say  whether  it  is  unique.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  correspondents  may  be  able  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  matter  ;  certainly  it  was  the 
only  one  in  this  nursery.  It  seems  to  me  very 
strange  that  no  attempt  should  have  been  made 
to  increase  the  stock,  as  it  is  such  a  fine  addi- 
tion to  ornamental  Conifers.  Voung's  Golden 
Chinese  Juniper,  which  originated  in  this  nursery 
some  years  ago,  is  evidently  still  a  stock  plant ; 
some  thousands  in  all  sizes,  including  some  very 
fine  specimens,  and  in  the  most  perfect  condition 
as  regards  health  and  variegation,  may  be  seen 
here.  The  parent  plant  is  now  some  14  feet  in 
height,  and  is  still  thriving.  There  is  also  a 
beautiful  Weeping  Birch  which  also  originated 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
extremely  fine  branches,  which  are  very  pendu- 
lous, and  some  very  handsome  specimens  are 
growing  in  the  nursery.  Apart  from  the  generally 
beautiful  scenery  admitted  to  exist  in  Surrey,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Godalming  is  somewhat  remark- 
able for  its  Ivy-clad  trees.  —C,  D. 


Garden  Destroyers- 
plant   MILDEW  AND   OTHER   DISEASES. 

(SULPHIDE   OP   POTASSirM.) 

Sulphur  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial 
for  the  destruction  of  mildew  and  red  spider, 
generally  in  the  form  of  flowers  of  sulphur— an 
imperfect  remedy,  the  application  of  which  is 
both  inconvenient  and  unsightly.  Some  old  gar- 
deners recommend  quicklime  and  sulphur  to  be 
boiled  together  in  water ;  this  makes  a  solution  of 
bisulphide  of  calcium,  which  is  probably  a  very 
efficient  form  of  applying  sulphur  to  plants,  but 
as  yet  I  have  not  tried  it.  The  mixture  of  sulphur 
and  carbon,  or  bisulphide  of  carbon,  is  known 
to  be  the  best  remedy  against  Phylloxera,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
(some  treatises  on  chemistry  describe  it  as  inso- 
luble) ;  moreover,  its  odour  is  most  offensive. 
The  odour  of  the  compound  of  sulphur  and 
potassium  (bisulphide  or  sulphuret  of  potassium, 
the  "  liver  of  sulphur  "  of  the  old  books),  which  is 
here  recommended,  is  not  agreeable,  being  that  of 
Harrogate  water,  but  it  is  sweet  compared  with 
the  carbon  compound  ;  however,  I  gratefully  tole- 
rate the  smell,  in  recognition  of  the  multifarious 
cures  it  effects  in  man,  beast,  and  plant.  A  strong 
solution  (half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water)  applied 
to  the  surface  affected,  by  means  of  lint  or  rag 
wetted  in  it.  Is  a  perfect  remedy  for  many  kinds 
of  poisoned  wounds,  skin  diseases  caused  by  vege- 
table and  animal  parasites,  whitlows,  and  many 
forms  of  inflammation  involving  the  formation  of 
pus.  I  have  had  thirty  years'  experience  of  its 
valuable  qualities  in  such  cases,  and  I  never  found 
it  to  any  mischief  in  the  few  where  no  benefit 
could  be  traced  to  its  use.  On  two  occasions 
gardeners  in  my  employed  came  to  me  with 
poisoned  wounds,  each  with  his  hand  and  fingers 
swollen,  and  both  perfectly  stiff,  with  a  red  line 
np  the  arm,  showing  extension  of  the  inflammation 
to  the  axilla  ;  in  each  case  I  applied  to  the  hand  a 
bandage  wet  with  a  strong  solution,  and  in  each 
case  on  the  next  day  the  inflammation  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  hand  and  fingers  could  be  moved 
freely.  I  make  no  excuse  for  referring  to  this 
medical  phase  of  the  subject,  for  independently 
of  the  liability  of  gardeners  to  the  accident  referred 
to,  the  action  of  the  potassium  compound  of 
sulphur  on  animals  is  of  the  same  character  as  its 
action  on  plants,  and  what  is  very  important,  to 
neither,  even  when  no  direct  benefit  can  be  traced 
to  its  application,  it  does,  as  I  have  said,  any  harm 
even  to  most  delicate  plant  when  plunged  over- 
head in  it.  Plunge  soil  and  pot  in  a  solution  of  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  to  the  gallon  (I  have  fre- 
quently used  half  an  ounce  to  the  gallon  without 
mischief,  but  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  is  sufficient)  ; 
I  have  saturated  every  Orchid,  filling  two  houses, 
without  a  trace  of  injury  to  foliage,  pseudo-bulb, 
or  root ;  in  fact,  the  growing  points  of  the  roots 
appear  more  active  after  the  dose.  As  to  the  benefit  to 
plants  to  be  derived  from  its  use,  it  arrests  at  once 
all  forms  of  fungoid  growth,  even  the  hard  fungus 
which  grows  on  dead  wood  ;  it  is  a  perfect  remedy 
for  mildew  on  Roses,  &o.  I  have  found  it  efficient 
against  red  spider  ;  it  is  probably  equally  so  against 
microbes,  various  forms  of  which  are  doubtless 
as  injurious  to  plants  as  other  forms  are  supposed 
to  be  to  animals.  It  will  probably  relieve  us  from 
those  diseases  which  are  so  destructive  to  the 
bulbs  of  Lilies,  Eucharis,  &c.  My  limited  expe- 
rience has  already  proved  that  it  has  arrested 
disease  in  many  varieties  of  plants.  I  was  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  taking  some  active  steps  to 
counteract  a  form  of  disease  which  had  become 
endemic  with  me,  the  mark  symptom  of  which  is 
rotten  roots.  As  this  has  increased  so  much  of 
late,  and  had  begun  to  attack  every  plant  in  my 
houses  (a  great  variety),  I  began  experimenting 
at  the  beginning  of  this  winter  very  carefully 
with  the  sulphuret  of  potassium,  and  growing 
bolder  as  I  traced  no  injury  to  ilsuse,  I  ultimately 
applied  it  to  nearly  all  my  plants.  I  should  have 
postponed  writing  until  after  an  extended  experi- 
ence during  the  growing  period  of  the  year,  but 
I  thought  that  some  benefit  might  arise  from 
Others  joining  in  the  experiment,  even  if  they 
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limited  themselves  to  testing  its  effect  npon  that 
very  troublesome  disease,  mildew  on  Roses,  which 
Eo  frequently  puts  in  its  appearance  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  The  compound  is  cheap — I  p:ud  8d. 
per  pound  for  it ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
is  easy  of  application. — Edmund  Tonks,  A'«c«'/c, 
M'urtviclishirf,  in  Gan/encrs'  Chronicle. 

*f*  As  some  of  our  correspondents  may  be 
induced  to  experiment  in  the  way  here  indicated 
with  sulphide  of  potassium,  we  may  mention  that 
it  is  said  to  be  a  very  variable  substance,  much 
that  is  sold  in  this  country  being  not  nearly  so 
soluble  as  the  kind  used  by  Jlr.  Tonks.  Care 
should  therefore  be  taken  to  get  it  from  some 
good  manufacturing  chemist. — Ed. 


Slug  destroying.— Upwards  of  31,000  sings 
having  been  killed  in  my  small  garden  last  year.  I 
think  I  may  consider  myself  a  sufficiently  success- 
ful "slug  hunter"  to  reply  to  Mr.  Wilks'  letter  in 
a  recent  Gaeden.  I  have  also  found  scissors 
very  effective,  especially  en  some  lawn  mowings 
with  which  a  Ehododendron  bed  was  mulched, 
but  my  usual  mode  of  destruction  is  some  strong 
lime  water  in  a  pail.  Slices  of  Swede  Turnip 
half  an  inch  thick  are  placed  beforehand  on  the 
borders,  and  then  by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  hold- 
ing the  slices  of  Swede  over  the  pail,  I  scrape  the 
slugs  into  it  with  a  small  stick.  Our  best  bag  last 
year  in  one  night  was  1150.  I  have  found  Cucum- 
bers cut  lengthwise  a  better  bait,  but  they  are  not 
always  to  be  had.  The  Swedes  should  be  looked 
over  again  in  the  morning,  when  many  late-comers 
will  be  found  underneath  them. — Arthuk  G.  Nix, 
Mount  Charles,  Truro. 

Trapping  ants. — The  easiest  and  most  suc- 
cessful way  I  know  of  destroying  ants  which  have 
found  a  harbour  amongst  plants  is  to  place  in- 
verted flower-pots  where  they  are  seen  to  be 
working,  stop  the  holes,  and  allow  them  to  remain 
several  weeks  without  disturbance,  and  when  you 
remove  them  you  will  find  them  full  of  earth  and 
eggs.  It  is,  however,  necessary  that  a  copious 
watering  be  given  round  the  pots  now  and  then, 
as  it  is  the  dryness  and  comfort  which  the  pots 
afford  which  attracts  the  ants.  In  the  open  ground 
in  showery  weather  they  soon  fill  up  the  pots,  and 
if  these  are  removed  three  or  four  times  during 
the  summer,  taking  care  that  eggs  and  insects  are 
destroyed,  there  will  be  an  end  to  them  in  the 
course  of  two  seasons  ;  generally  speaking,  there 
are  few  left  by  the  autumn.  The  best  time  to 
lift  the  pots  away  is  in  the  evening,  watering 
round  them  in  the  afternoon,  as  that  drives  the 
ants  in.  I  have  trapped  millions  of  ants  in  this 
way,  and  have  never  known  the  plan  to  fail,  A 
year  or  two  ago  I  had  some  frames  badly  infested. 
I  could  not  use  hot  water,  as  they  were  working 
amongst  the  roots  of  the  plants.  I  put  down  three 
or  four  2t-inch  pots,  and  by  the  end  of  the  summer 
I  caught  them  all.  Very  often  ants  get  in  Box 
edging,  and  they  cannot  well  be  dislodged,  but 
the  above  method  will  draw  them  all  out  in  time 
—J.  C.  B. 


DO  PLANTS  FROM  CUTTINGS  VARY? 
Me.  Peteu  Henderson  publishes  in  the  Phila- 
dtlphia  Press  the  following  sensible  remarks  on 
this  subject :  In  speaking  about  Potatoes  some 
one  has  said  that  "  seed "  taken  from  the 
most  productive  hills  gave  a  larger  yield  of 
tubers  than  that  taken  from  the  least  pro- 
ductive. I  am  inclinced  to  believe  that  farther 
experiments  will  show  that  this  increased  pro- 
ductiveness will  not  continue  to  hold,  because 
the  reason  for  the  greater  or  less  yield  was  pro- 
bably only  an  accident  of  circumstances,  specially 
favourable  conditions  of  the  set  made  to  form  the 
hill,  or  by  being  highly  fertilised,  or  some  such 
cause  that  gave  it  this  temporary  advantage,  and 
that  the  chances  are  all  against  any  permanent  im- 
provement being  made  by  such  selections.  The 
Potato  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe 
io  1581.  If  the  original  tubers  had  had  the  highest 
cultivation  that  tlie  skill  of  man  could  give, 
it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  300  years  of  culture 
would  have  changed  them  in  the  slightest  degree  . 


if  propagation  had  been  solely  from  the  tubers 
and  not  from  seed  proper.  I  base  this  opinion  on 
a  very  extended  experience  in  the  cultivation  of 
plants  from  cutting-.  Strawberry  plants  taken 
from  any  well  known  kind,  such  as  Sharpies?,  for 
example,  from  strong,  vigorous-growing  plants, 
will  certainly  give  better  results  than  from  weak 
plants  of  the  same  kind  planted  in  the  same  soil. 
But  if  the  progeny  of  the  strong  and  the  weak 
plants  are  again  taken  and  replanted  the  difference 
between  the  two  would  hardly  be  perceptible  after 
they  had  been  grown  together  under  the  same 
conditions.  Every  now  and  then  we  hear  of 
varieties  of  fruits  or  flowers  said  to  be  degenerat- 
ing that  are  propagated  from  cuttings,  grafts, 
or  roots.  I  believe  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
permanent  degeneration  of  any  fruit,  flower, 
or  vegetable  that  is  raised  from  cuttings, 
grafts,  or  roots.  The  Jargonelle  Pear,  the  Eibston 
Pippin  Apple,  the  Hamburgh  Grape,  or  the  Keen's 
Seedling  Strawberry  are  found  to  look  just  as 
good,  and  as  bad,  under  diiierent  conditions  of 
culture  as  they  were  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  that  any  change,  either  better  or  worse,  is 
only  an  accident  of  circumstances  and  temporary. 
For  be  it  remembered,  that  when  a  plant  is  raised 
from  cuttings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Grape  Vine, 
grafts  as  that  of  the  Pear,  or  layers  as  in  that  of 
the  Strawberry,  or  pieces  of  the  root  as  in  the 
Potato,  such  parts  are  not  seed  proper,  but  merely 
parts  of  the  same  individual  first  called  into  exist- 
ence. The  Early  Rose  Potato,  introduced  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  is  just  as  good  to-day, 
under  proper  cultivation,  as  when  first  intro- 
duced, but  it  is  certainly  no  better.  It  is  often 
to  be  found,  of  course,  under  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, and  then  may  be  supposed  to  have  dege- 
nerated ;  but  when  it  is  shown  under  other 
circumstances  to  be  as  fine  as  when  first  introduced, 
how  can  the  assertion  of  permanent  degene- 
racy be  admitted  ?  Permanent  improvement,  in  my 
opinion,  in  varieties  can  only  be  made  by  the 
selection  of  the  fittest  specimens  that  have  been 
raised  from  seed  proper.  Here  we  have,  as  in  the 
Early  Rose  Potato,  the  Sharpless  Strawberry,  and 
the  Concord  Grape,  varieties  that  have  shot  aliead 
of  their  fellows,  having  merits  tliat  the  general 
public  recognise,  but  all  the  art  of  man  cannot 
further  improve  these  so  that  their  "  progeny  " 
(to  use  a  convenient,  though,  perhaps,  not  a 
strictly  correct  term)  will  be  permanently  better 
or  worse  than  when  first  called  into  existence.  It 
is  a  very  common  error,  when  a  luxuriant  crop  of 
anything  is  seen  growing  under  .specially  good 
culture,  to  imagine  that  cuttings,  roots,  or  seeds 
from  such  plants  must  necessarily  give  similar 
results  when  the  same  conditions  to  grow  such 
crops  well  are  not  present.  Not  long  ago  Boston 
was  famed  for  its  Rosebuds,  and  even  experienced 
florists  paid  double  price  for  stock  from  such 
plants,  only  to  find  that  in  their  hands  these  plants 
would  not  produce  Boston  Rosebuds.  Now  the 
case  is  changed.  Madison,  New  Jersey,  as  a  whole, 
beats  Boston  in  Rose  culture,  and  the  demand  has 
changed  from  Boston  to  Madison,  and,  of  course, 
with  the  same  results,  for  if  the  purchasers  of 
Madison  Roses  cannot  give  Madison'culture,  there 
will  be  no  Madison  Rose  buds.  While  we  admit 
the  advantage  of  a  healthy  stock,  and  even,  per- 
hap?,  the  value  of  a  change  of  stock,  what  I  claim 
is  that  no  culture  will  permanently  change  the 
variety  from  the  normal  condition,  and  that  the 
only  advance  that  can  be  made  is  by  selecting  the 
best  specimens,  hybridising  these  from  their  seed, 
again  selecting,  and  so  on  forward.  To  be  sure, 
we  have  in  rare  instances  what  are  known  as 
"sports,"  or  what  Darwin  has  called  "bud  varia- 
tion," which  may  be  improvements  on  the  original 
variety  or  the  reverse  ;  but  culture,  good  or  bad, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  such  anomalous  cases. 
Again  and  again  we  see  it  asserted  as  a  matter 
for  wonder  that  the  wild  Celery  of  English  marshes 
and  the  wild  Carrot  of  the  hedgerows  have 
attsined  their  present  high  condition  by  cultiva- 
tion. If  cultivation  means  that  man  has  through 
generations  selected  the  fittest  of  these  again  and 
again,  taking  always  the  flower  of  the  flock,  so  as 
to  have  attained  the  present  perfection,  then  that 
is  true  ;  but  if  by  cultivation  is  meant  that  domes- 


tication by  high  culture,  manuring,  &c.,  in  garden 
or  field  has   caused  such  results,   then,   in 
opinion,  it  is  not  true. 


my 


OWENS'  NEW  SPRAY  DIFFOSER. 
A  NEW  machine  for  the  garden  has  just  been  in- 
vented and  patented  by  Messrs-  Owens  &  Co.,  the 
hydraulic  engineers,  of  Whitefriars  Street.  It  is 
intended  chiefly  for  applying  liquid  insecticides 
to  plants ;  but  we  consider  the  appliance  has 
another  and  quite  as  valuable  a  use,  and  that  is  the 
diffusion  of  a  mist-like  spray  in  plant  houses,  thus 
enabling  one  to  create  a  moisture-laden  atmo- 
sphere without  the  excessive  amount  of  moisture 
which  follows  the  use  of  the  ordinary  syringe. 
The  new  appliance,  we  think,  will  be  an  invalu- 
able aid  to  Orchid  growers,  especially  as  by  it 
they  will  be  able  to  produce  an  atmosphere  in 
which  Orchids,  especially  cool-house  kinds,  de- 
light. The  machine  in  appearance  is  like  an  or- 
dinary garden, water-engine,  but  its  action  is  on  a 
different  principle.  The  liquid  is  forced  from  the 
cylinder  by  compressed  air.  The  short  india- 
rubber  hose-pipe  and  copper  branch-pipe  have  an 
inner  and  outer  tube,  through  which  the  air  and 
liquid  pass  separately  until  they  meet  at  the  end 
of  the  jet  and  produce  the  spray  or  mist.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  compression  of  air  which  gives  the 
force  of  ejection  and  the  mixing  of  air  with  water 
at  the  point  of  the  nozzle  which  causes  the  spray 
The  spray  is  so  fine  that  where  it  falls  no  drops  of 
water  are  perceptible,  yet,  like  a  "  Scotch  mist," 
it  would  soon  wet  one  through.  The  force  by 
which  the  spray  is  ejected  from  the  machine  is  so 
great,  that  it  may  be  made  to  reach  every  part  of 
tbe  plant,  a  point  of  importance  when  the  liquid 
used  is  an  insecticide.  Tobacco  juice,  soap-suds, 
decoction  of  Quassia  chips,  or  solutions  of  paraffin 
or  Fir  tree  oil  may  be  used,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
strain  the  insecticides  that  contain  solid  matter  in 
their  preparation,  and  this  is  the  only  precaution 
necessary.  As  so  little  liquid  is  used  in  diffusing 
the  spray,  the  machine  is  economical— a  considera- 
tion in  the  case  of  expensive  insecticides-  Apart 
from  its  use  in  diffusing  insecticides  it  is,  as  we 
before  remarked,  a  valuable  invention  for  the 
plant  house,  especially  at  those  seasons  of  the 
year  when  a  superabundance  of  actual  moisture  in 
the  houses  is  undesirable.  In  Orchid  houses  where 
the  machine  is  already  in  use  it  is  found  that  one 
or  two  diSubions  a  day  keep  in  the  cool  houses 
such  a  pleasant,  cool,  yet  moist,  atmosphere  which 
Orchid  growers  all  strive  to  maintain  in  their 
houses.  The  machines  are  made  in  two  sizes, 
holding  respectively  four  and  eight  gallons. 


Books. 

CACTACEOUS  PLANTS.* 
Singular  to  say,  this  large  and  distinct  class  of 
cultivated  plants  has  had  no  book  devoted  to 
them  until  now.  True,  there  have  been  various 
botanical  treatises  published  upon  Cacti,  but  this 
is  the  first  book  in  the  English  language  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  them.  Mr.  Castle  has  managed 
to  cram  into  his  little  treatise,  which  consists  of 
ninety  odd  closely  printed  pages,  a  great  deal  of 
useful  information  respecting  the  history  and 
culture  of  this  interesting  family,  undoubtedly 
the  most  grotesque  in  nature.  The  author  com- 
mences by  discussing  briefly  the  points  of  struc- 
ture peculiar  to  the  family,  its  geographical 
distribution,  and  garden  history,  and  his  nu- 
merous references  to  old  gardening  authors  show 
that  he  has  left  no  stone  unturned  in  hunt- 
ing up  the  garden  history  of  the  family.  Gerard 
(1596)  appears  to  have  been  the  first  English 
writer  who  alludes  to  Cacti,  the  species  he 
mentions  being  Opuntia  vulgaris.  From  that 
date  to  this  there  has  been  a  steady  in- 
crease to  the  number  of  cultivated  Cacti, 
till  now  they  number  about  a  thousand.  The 
chapter  on  their  general  culture  and  propaga- 
tion, though  brief,   is  thoroughly  practical,  the 


*  "Cactaceous  Plants  :  their  history  and  culture." 
Lewis  Castle,  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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author's  experience  at  Kew  having  served  him 
well  in  this  respect.  After  the  twelfth  page  the 
book  is  devoted  to  a  description,  history,  and 
culture  of  the  various  genera,  and  an  account  of 
the  most  desirable  species  in  each.  A  botanical 
arrangement  is  followed,  but  we  think  that  an 
alphabetical  order  would  have  simplified  matters 
in  this  department.  The  author  rightly  pays 
most  attention  to  the  showiest  plants — those 
which  he  considers  most  desirable  for  general  cul- 
tivation, and  among  these  the  numerous  beautiful 
species  of  Cerens,  Phyllocactus,  Epipbyllum, 
Mammillaria,  and  Echinocactus  receive  a  good  deal 
of  attention.  Among  these  are  to  be  found  some 
of  the  quaintest  plants  in  the  world,  whose  flowers 
are  unsurpassed  for  loveliness  ;  and  if  this  little 
book  tends  to  arouse  an  interest  in  them,  the 
author  will  have  done  good  work.  Collections  of 
Cacti  in  this  country  are  so  few  that  they  may  be 
counted  on  one's  fingers,  and  these  are  mostly  in 
botanic  gardens,  that  at  Kew  being  by  far  the 
finest,  while  Mr.  Peacock's  is  preeminently  the 
best  private  collection.  A  chapter  upon  growing 
Cactuses  out  of  doors  and  in  cold  frames  is  use- 
ful. It  is  based  chiefly  on  Mr.  Loder's  experience 
in  growing  the  Cacti  of  Central  North  America. 
The  book  is  illustrated,  but  a  glance  will  show 
that  all  the  woodcuts  are  not  of  equal  merit ; 
indeed,  it  would  have  been  better  if  some  had 
not  appeared.  The  index,  too,  is  very  incomplete. 
A  full  alphabetical  index  of  all  the  genera 
and  species  mentioned  in  the  text  would  have 
been  invaluable  for  ready  reference.  These  minor 
defects  may,  however,  be  easily  remedied  in  a  new 
edition  of  the  book,  which  is  a  good  addition  to 
the  garden  bookshelf. 


Parks  &  Public  Gardens. 


NEW  PUBLIC  PARK  AT  BRISTOL. 
Within  a  month  or  two  the  city  of  Bristol 
will  be  in  possession  of  a  very  pretty  public 
park,  encircled  with  scenery  of  a  varied  and 
charming  character.  Standing  on  the  central 
mound,  the  panorama  on  all  sides  is  very  grand 
and  beautiful.  The  east  side  supplies  a  grand 
view  of  Clifton,  with  the  Suspension  Bridge,  the 
famous  Leigh  Woods,  and  the  crescents  of  houses 
rising  tier  upon  tier  from  the  Hotwells.  North- 
wards are  the  gently  sloping  and  well-wooded 
hills  of  Leigh,  with  here  and  there  a  noble  man- 
sion. The  north-western  boundary  is  lined  by 
Ashton  I'ark,  and  the  hills  rising  behind  that  pa- 
latial residence  are  almost  continuous  to  Dandry, 
on  the  highest  point  of  which  stands  boldly 
out  the  grand  old  church  tower,  while  the  Men- 
dips  form  the  skyline  on  the  southern  boundary. 
It  is  nearly  two  years  ago  since  the  28  acres  of 
land  now  formed  into  this  picturesque  public  park 
was  given  to  the  Corporation  by  Sir  Greville 
Smyth,  Bart.,  of  Ashton  Park,  for  this  purpose. 
The  delay  in  laying  out  and  planting  arose  from 
the  operation  of  the  Mortmain  Act,  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  wait  a  year  before  the  work 
could  be  commenced  with  safety.  The  contract 
for  laying  out  the  park  was  taken  by  Messrs. 
Parker  &  Son,  of  St.  Michael's  Nursery,  St. 
Michael's  Hill.  They  commenced  operations  in 
November  last,  and  expect  to  finish  about  the  end  of 
this  month.  The  undertaking  was  one  of  consider- 
able magnitude  to  be  accomplished  in  the  specified 
time,  but  the  undulating  character  of  the  ground 
and  the  tortuous  nature  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
boundary  afforded  unusual  scope  for  landscape 
gardening  skill.  The  part  that  gave  most  trouble 
to  the  contracters  was  the  western  side,  on  which 
the  ground  was  very  much  depres.'ed  and  full 
of  holes,  and  as  this  included  the  portion  set  apart 
as  a  ground  for  the  liedminster  Cricket  Club,  it 
was  neces-ary  to  raise  and  level  the  turf.  The 
only  binding  stipulation  in  the  gift  was  that  this 
piece  of  the  park  should  be  reserved  for  ever  as  a 
ground  for  the  Bedminster  Cricket  Club  From 
the  central  entrance  three  winding  paths  radiate. 
In  laying  out  these  paths,  the  existing  rights  of 
way  had  to  be  respected,  and  that  to  some  ex- 
tent   hampered    the    freedom    of   arrangement 


This  difficulty,  however,  has  been  overcome  with- 
out interference  with  these  long-existing  rights, 
and  the  paths  have  been  made  safer  and  better. 
Facing  the  entrance  gate,  and  in  the  space 
separating  the  diverging  paths,  will  be  a  large 
group  of  trees  of  various  sorts.  Westward, 
towards  the  banks  of  the  stream,  the  path  leads 
to  a  plot  planted  with  a  belt  of  Poplars,  Sycamores, 
Sea.,  with  which  are  planted  a  variety  of  Conifers, 
Laurels,  Aucubas,  Hollies,  Box,  &c.  At  a  foot- 
bridge crossing  the  stream  towards  Leigh,  one  of 
the  ugliest  parts  of  the  old  stream  has  been 
succeisfuUy  dealt  with.  To  the  portion  of  the 
park  liable  to  flooding  at  very  high  tides  so  much 
attention  has  not  been  given,  but  a  bank  has 
been  formed  to  keep  back  the  water.  This  was 
fairly  tested  in  the  recent  high  tides,  for  the  water 
flowed  over  the  bridge,  but  did  not  enter  the  park. 
From  here  passing  towards  the  North  Street  en- 
trance an  avenue  has  been  planted,  and  a  winding 
path  leads  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  a  circular 
shrubbery  has  been  planted,  containing  about 
1000  trees  and  shrubs. 


IVY  LAWNS. 


It  is  surprising  that  Ivy  lawns  have  not  hitherto 
been  more  generally  adopted  than  they  have  been, 
especially  in  soils  where  lawn  Grass  refuses  to 
grow,  and  in  situations  where  it  cannot  properly 
be  mown  and  kept  neat  and  eye-sweet.  Instead, 
however,  of  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  Ivy 
lawns  or  of  sounding  their  well-merited  praises, 
I  shall  probably  better  fulfil  the  wishes  of  inte- 
rested readers  by  plainly,  and  as  practically  as 
possible,  giving  directions  for  making  and  main- 
taining them.  A  piece  of  ground  to  be  seen  from 
some  desired  spot  is  selected,  which  may  either 
be  level,  sloping,  convex,  concave,  or  all  combined, 
as  Nature  has  designed  it.  The  ground  should  be 
dug  to  a  depth  of  12  inches,  and  in  digging,  care 
should  be  taken  to  either  remove  or  bury  all  turf, 
roots,  and  stones  nearer  the  surface  than  about  a 
foot.  The  earth  should  also  be  thoroughly  pul- 
verised, and  the  surface  made  whatever  it  is 
designed  to  be  in  regard  to  shape  and  form. 
When  the  ground  has  been  properly  prepared 
the  plants  should  be  brought  forward  ;  they  may 
consist  of  young  shoots  of  common  Ivy  (Hedera 
Helix),  which  are  best  procured  from  walls,  from 
which  they  can  easily  be  removed  by  the 
hand  without  breaking  them.  Shoots  of  one 
or  two  years'  growth  are  preferable  to  older 
ones,  as  they  grow  more  certainly  and 
quicker.  The  common  garden  line  should  now 
be  stretched  across  the  surface  of  the  prepared 
ground  a  few  inches  in  from  the  outer  edge,  and 
if  the  ground  in  the  direction  of  the  line  is  undu- 
lating the  line  must  be  pegged  down.  A  notch 
should  now  be  made  along  the  line  with  a  garden 
spade  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  when  planting 
Potatoes,  except  that  for  Ivy  the  notch  should  not 
be  so  deep,  being  only  from  4  inches  to  5  inches. 
If  the  soil  is  a  light  loam,  or  abounds  with  sand, 
nothing  further  will  be  required  beyond  laying 
the  Ivy  shoots  in  the  trench  and  covering  them  to 
the  desired  depth  ;  but  if,  as  frequently  happens, 
the  soil  is  clayey  or  inert,  a  little  sand  should  be 
strewn  along  the  trench  before  the  plants  are  put 
in,  and  again  after  being  laid  an  inch  deep  or  so 
should  be  put  above  them.  The  lEost  important 
part  of  the  work,  and  that  which  requires  most 
care  and  attention,  is  that  of  laying  the  shoots 
along  the  notch,  so  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
leaves  is  kept  above  the  ground.  The  length  of 
the  leaf-stalk,  it  will  be  observed,  is  that  by 
which  the  depth  of  the  notch  has  to  be  regulated. 
If  long,  the  trench  will  require  to  be  deep,  and  if 
short,  it  will  require  to  be  shallow,  and,  indeed,  as 
is  found  in  practice,  some  parts  of  the  notch  must 
be  one  depth  and  some  parts  another,  so  as  to 
suit  the  description  of  plant  that  is  to  fill  it.  The 
shoots  are,  as  it  were,  strewn  along  the  trench, 
overlapping  each  other  a  few  inches  at  their  junc- 
tion, and  the  leaves,  as  already  described,  are 
carefully  kept  above  ground  when  filled  in,  raked, 
and  smoothed  over.  The  second  and  succeeding 
rows  fhouldbeplantedand proceeded withthe^ame 


as  the  first,  and  they  should  be  about  9  inches  apart. 
Daring  the  first  and  second  season  after  planting, 
which  is  best  done  in  April  or  about  the  beginning 
of  May,  the  ground  requires  to  be  kept  clean, 
after  which,  by  reason  of  the  dense  foliage,  weeds 
or  Grass  scarcely  ever  come  up.  All  that  is 
further  required  beyond  what  has  already  been 
described  is  annually  clipping  or  mowing  off  the 
whole  leaves  nearly  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  This  should  be  done  in  May,  as  early  in 
the  month  as  convenient,  which  has  the  twofold 
advantage  of  clearing  off  all  the  damaged  and 
weather-beaten  leaves  which  the  winter's  severity 
commonly  inflicts,  and  of  allowing  a  fresh  and 
new  crop  to  come  up  and  cover  the  ground  quickly. 
If  the  oli  foliage  is  cleared  off  at  the  beginning 
of  May,  the  ground  will  be  all  re-covered  with 
new  soft  and  shining  verdure  by  the  first  orfecond 
week  in  June.  We  have  probably  no  other  evergreen 
plant  at  once  so  beautiful  and  accommodating  as 
the  common  Ivy,  not  only  for  forming  lawns  and 
covering  walls,  but  also  for  many  other  purposes. 
— M.,  in  Irish  Farmers'  Oazeite. 


Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution  — 
From  Mr.  John  Lee,78,  Warwick  Gardens,  Kensing- 
ton, we  have  just  received  the  following  circular  : 
"  Many  of  the  subscribers  to  this  institution  have 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  some  signal  recognition  of  the  long 
services  of  Mr.  Cutler,  the  secretary,  now  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  forty-four  years,  should  be 
made.  Within  the  last  week  a  remarkable  period 
in  the  annals  of  the  institution  has  occurred,  viz. : 
the  increase  of  the  pensions  by  £4  per  annum 
each,  and  this  mainly  owing  to  the  energy  and 
perseverance  of  the  secretary  in  raising  the 
required  amount  for  attaining  that  result."  A 
committee  is  being  formed  to  carry  out  this'project, 
and  as  it  is  intended  to  make  it  as  large  and 
representative  as  possible,  names  to  be  placed  on 
the  general  committee  are  solicited. 


QUESTIONS. 


534 J.— Gloxinia  tubtflora.— The  description  of  this 
ph-iiit  in  ■' Dic'ionary  of  Gardening"  is  white  flowers  iu 
trusses,  reseniblin;;:  the  single  Tuberose ;  fragrance  powerful 
and  delicious,  a  single  plant  being  sufficient  to  perfume  a 
conservatory.  I  cannot  find  this  in  any  plant  list.  Can  any- 
one inform  me  where  it  is  to  be  had  ?  -Buby. 

.^345. — Browoea  cccclnea.  — "Will  someone  kindly  let 
me  know  if  B  coccinea  h  ought  under  that  name  from  the 
West  Indies,  where  it  attains  a  lieight  of  from  15  feet  to 
20  feet,  is  identical  with  B.  grandiceps,  and  do  they  reg:«- 
larly  expand  their  beautiful,  large  and  dense  flower- 
spilies  in  this  conutiy  ?— J.  II. 

.S34C.— PrunlDfr  Choisya  temata.— I  planted  last 
spring  a  plant  of  Choisya  ternata  tinder  a  south  wall  in  a 
border  in  my  garden,  but  tlie  foliage  lias  been  much 
damaged  liy  the  fiosts  we  have  had  during  the  winle'".  la 
it  advisable  to  prune  tlie  shrub  baclc  with  a  view  to  Its 
making  new  growth  during  the  .summer  ?—\V'.  J.  T. 

*,,*  This  shrub  needs  very  little  if  any  pruning,  t^e  long 
struggling  shoots  only  reiiuire  cutting  back.  As  it  floweri 
on  its  young  shoots  you  should  encourage  a  \igoroU8 
growth,  and  before  the  winter  tie  or  nail  the  shoots  close 
to  the  wall,  and  dunng  severe  frosts  it  is  advisable  to 
throw  a  mat  over  the  plant  for  protection  — EP. 


Z,ATE  NOTES. 


Vine  shoots  (ST.  C.  £7.).— There  are  no  (ongi  or  In- 
fects on  the  Vine  shoots  sent,  but  they  indicate  tU  health, 
probably  fri>m  bad  root  action.— W.  u.  S. 

Naming  plants.— Foi/r  kinis  of  planta  or  floweri 
mihj  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  onty  uhenffojd 
8:  ecimena  arc  tient. 

Names  of  plants  and  trees —H.  Stita'tn'ortle;/  — 
Not  Narciss\i3  obxallaris  ni:  xinuis,  hut  N.  maximu°,  the 
formtr  name  lieing  now  obsolete  ;  not  N.  nanus  major, 

but  N.  minor  lobulavis. I).  A' — Helieclinium  ianthiuum. 

—  S.  A'.  /*.— Osmanthus  ilicifohus  belongs  to  the  Olive 
family,  Oleaccfc ;  a,  Bcrbcris  ttarwini ;  b,  one  of  the 
.lunipers,  probably  Juniperus  virginianil ;  c,  Kilmarnock 
Willow  (.SaJix  caprea);  rf,  another  Willow,  nut  frjiecimen 

insutticie.it    to    name J,  /..—Queen    Anne's    Daffodil 

(Narcissus  eystettensis). J.  R.  H'.— .\ppear3  to  be  Car- 
nation Mary  .Morris. Mrs  M.  .4.— Billtorgia  Liboniaua. 

Johjutone.'  1,  Ptcris  cretica  albo  lineata  ;  2,  Onipha- 

lodes  verna  ;  3,  apparently  Cystopteris  fragilis ;  4,  Lonicera 

standishi. ^.  i\titOf^— Co?]ogyne    flaccida. .^1.    T  — 

Rhododendron  Falconeri ./.  I>oin,ie  —Double  varie'y 

of  >'aiciEeus  iiiconipa'abilis  call-d  f  u'phur  Thw  i.i. 
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Woods  &  Forests. 

VALUING  STANDING  TIMBER. 
So  "  there  is  nothing  but  the  eye  that  is  really 
reliable"  in  measuring  standing  timber,  is  there  ? 
So  says  your  correspondent  "  New  Forest ''  last 
week,  adding  that  "  much  that  has  been  written 
on  the  subject  is  absurd."  I  should  be  inclined  to 
enter  this  latest  assertion  of  his  under  that  head. 
Seeing  there  is  nothing  so  reliable  as  the  eye,  how 
comes  it  that  the  eye  is  only  brought  into  requisi- 
tion when  the  tape  or  rod  cannot  be  applied  ?  Did 
"  New  Forest"  ever  know  a  buyer  who  would  buy 
lying  timber  by  the  eye  when  he  could  measure 
it  with  the  tape  ?  Did  he  ever  know  a  seller  who 
would  sell  in  that  way,  or  a  workman  who  would 
fell  by  the  piece,  and  reckon  contents  by  the  eye  ? 
I  will  answer  for  him,  No  ;  and  ask  why  the  eye 
is  therefore  better  than  any  other  means  in  the 
case  of  standing  timber.  Every  woodman  is  not 
an  expert  valuer,  however  proficient  he  may  be  in 
other  respects,  but  he  can  always  make  up  for  that 
by  care  in  measuring  and  using  the  rods,  which 
every  woodman  possesses,  and  most  of  them  use 
when  accuracy  is  an  object.  These  rods  are 
usually  made  in  5-foot  or  C-foot  lengths,  fit  to- 
gether like  a  fishing-rod,  which  they  resemble 
when  joined,  and  they  can  be  put  together  and 
taken  to  pieces  again  in  as  many  seconds.  Fancy 
a  valuer  tackling  say  4000  or  5000  trees  in  one 
or  two  lots,  and  taking  the  dimensions  of  each  on 
"  New  Forest's  "  plan  of  "  taking  a  fair  look  round 
on  all  sides  "  and  taking  the  mean.  I  should  say 
his  experience  has  been  confined  to  a  few  hedge- 
row specimens  once  or  twice  in  the  season.  There 
are  expert  valuers  who  trust  to  their  eye  a  good 
deal,  I  know,  and  when  they  have  come  to  the  same 
wood  year  after  year ;  they  may  not  be  far  out,  but 
all  young  and  inexperienced  foresters  I  advise  to 
proceed  more  carefully  by  measurement,  other- 
wise they  may  make  a  serious  mistake  in 
valuing  large  quantities,  suffer  discredit  them- 
selves, and  cause  loss  to  their  employers.  In 
valuing,  the  main  point  is  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  in  feet.  Once  you  are  sure  about  that,  the 
money  value  can  soon  be  fixed.  I  am  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  most  extensive  purchasers  of 
standing  timber  in  England,  and  they  always  em- 
ploy professional  valuers,  whose  duties  consist  in 
eslimaling  the  probable  quantity  of  feet  and 
reporting  on  the  general  condition  of  the  lots. 
Once  in  possession  of  this  information,  the  mer- 
chants put  on  the  value  themselves.  If  the  wood 
agent  is  sure  about  the  quantitie.=,  he  can  meet 
the  buyer  confidently — not  otherwise,  and  he  must 
hence  adopt  the  surest  means.  The  first  extensive 
valuation  the  present  writer  made  consisted  of 
three  lots,  comprising  about  25,000  feet.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  divide  the  lots  to  be 
felled  into  trees  and  poles  in  the  usual  way,  all 
being  reckoned  "  trees"  above  10  feet  and  "poles" 
beneath  that  figure  down  to  1  foot,  the  remainder 
being  "  rails.'  Next  the  trees  were  all  correctly 
numbered,  and  the  poles  counted  and  crossed. 
Then  a  few  of  the  trees  here  and  there — fair  aver- 
age examples — were  measured,  the  heights  being 
taken  with  the  rods  and  the  girths  at  the  proper 
height  guessed  after  passing  the  tape  round  the 
trunks  as  far  up  as  aman  could  reach.  Samples  of  the 
poles  were  gone  over  in  the  same  way  in  different 
parts  of  the  wood,  and  an  average  struck  and  applied 
to  the  whole  in  each  lot.  To  do  this  carefully  took 
the  writer  about  two  short  winter  days,  with  a  man 
and  a  lad.  The  lots  were  then  printed,  the  num- 
ber of  trees  and  poles  only  being  furnished,  and 
the  papers  sent  to  the  buyers  to  tender  privately. 
Two  professional  valuers  went  over  the  lots 
separately  for  the  buyers,  and  it  was  found  at  the 
sale,  when  notes  were  compared,  that  between 
our  own  careful  estimate  of  the  quantities  and 
those  of  the  experts  there  was  a  difference  on  the 
total  of  three  lots  of  a  little  over  300  feet  in 
the  25,000  feet,  a  very  near  approximation  indeed, 
and  on  our  part  entirely  due  to  careful  measure 
of  the  trees  selected  as  averages.  As  may  be  ex- 
pected, both  sides  knowing  the  value  of  the  timber, 
there  was  not  much  difficulty  in  settling  about  the 
price.    People  are  not  born  experienced  valuers  by 


the  eye  only,  and  to  advise  a  beginner  to  trust  to 
that  organ  only  is  about  the  rashest  counsel  one 
man  could  give  another.  Some  old  authorities 
advise  every  tree  to  be  gone  over  separately  and 
a  value  put  upon  them,  which  may  answer  in  the 
case  of  isolated  specimens,  but  in  setting  out  lots 
in  a  wood  it  i^  perfectly  safe  to  strike  an  average 
if  the  trees  and  poles  are  divided.  If  there  be 
much  disparity  in  the  sizes  of  the  trees,  they  may 
be  subdivided  in  the  same  way,  a?,  of  course,  the 
finer  and  larger  they  are  the  better  the  price.  It 
is  a  good  plan,  as  "  New  Forest "  suggests,  for  the 
novice  to  estimate  trees  standing,  and  note  the 
contents  when  they  are  down,  thus  testing  his 
abilities  and  gaining  experience,  but  no  valuer 
need  pretend  to  tell  as  accurately  with  his  eye 
as  can  be  done  by  measuring.  Let  those  who 
doubt  this  just  put  two  experts  to  the  test  by 
making  them  give  the  contents  of  the  same  tree 
separately,  and  you  will  never  find  both  estimates 
alike,  thus  showing  what  big  blunders  they 
might  make  in  setting  out  large  quantities.  The 
most  accurate  judges  of  the  contents  of  trees 
are  the  workmen  who  fell  by  the  piece,  but  they 
cannot  compete  with  the  tape  and  measuring 
rods,  and  tliey  always  measure  their  lots  after  fell- 
ing, and  refer  to  their  well-worn  pocket  copy  of 
"  Hoppus's  "  for  the  contents.  Although  timber  is 
bought  in  lots  by  merchants,  they  sell  by  the  foot 
as  a  rule,  and  it  is  therefore  important  for  them 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  in  feet  in  buying  as  it  is 
for  the  wood  agent  to  do  so  in  selling.  The  better 
grown  and  straighter  the  timber  is  the  easier  it  is 
measured  and  valued,  and  as  trees  in  judiciously 
thinned  woods  are  generally  of  tolerably  even 
dimensions,  it  is  not  difficult  for  a  careful  man  to 
find  their  average  bulk.  Rough,  unshapely  trees 
with  large  tops  and  numerous  limbs  are  more 
difficult  to  estimate,  but  take  trunk  and  limbs 
separately  a  near  approximation  to  the  contents 
may  be  soon  reached.  There  is,  of  course,  the 
quality  of  the  timber  to  be  studied  in  valuing, 
bat  that  is  a  subject  that  the  vendor  or  his  agent 
will  soon  master,  and  the  condition  of  the  trees 
in  each  wood  is  generally  pretty  well  known  to 
both  buyers  and  sellers.  Valuing  top-wood,  bark, 
and  underwood  are  less  important  matters.  Some- 
times the  two  former  are  valued  separately,  and 
it  is  always  safe  for  the  woodman  to  calculate 
their  value  in  that  way.  On  some  estate?  both 
the  numbers  of  the  trees  and  feet  are  stated,  and 
these  having  been  settled  satisfactorily  to  both 
sides,  the  lots  are  sold  by  the  foot,  which  is  a 
good  plan.  Wood  Agent. 


THINNING  LARCH. 
Some  authorities  recommend  plantations  to  be 
thinned  as  soon  as  the  points  of  the  branches  of 
the  trees  meet  at  their  points,  and  probably  this 
is  a  good  rule  in  the  case  of  young  plantations 
which  soon  get  choked,  the  weakest  going  to  the 
wall ;  but  it  would  not  do  for  a  long  period.  The 
Larch,  wlien  in  a  suitable  soil  and  situation,  will 
produce  branches  from  20  feet  to  30  feet  long, 
which,  if  room  was  found  for,  would  be  allowing 
every  tree  a  space  of  from  40  feet  to  60  feet  wide. 
If  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  increased  proportion- 
ally, it  would  not  matter  so  much,  but  it  does  not 
do  that.  Everything  must  depend  on  the  kind  of 
timber  wanted.  Larch  and  Spruce  that  are  never 
allowed  more  than  what  may  be  called  good 
head  room  make  the  straightest  trunks  of  good 
girth.  On  the  estate  here  there  are  some  as  fine 
Larch  as  could  probably  be  found  in  Yorkshire 
for  their  age — about  80  years.  They  run  from 
80  feet  to  100  feet  in  height — all  being  very 
much  alike  in  that  respect,  but  varying  considerably 
in  thickness.  A  few  trees  growing  in  open  spaces 
and  still  retaining  many  of  their  bottom  branches, 
which  are  very  long  and  thick,  are  over  3  feet 'in 
diameter  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and 
taper  very  gradually  to  the  top  ;  whereas  those 
growing  inside  the  wood  are  from  6  inches 
to  1  foot  less,  branchless,  except  near  the 
top,  but  all  are  more  uniform  throughout, 
straighter  and  handsomer,  and  comparatively  free 
from  knots — a  very  useful  timber  and  worth  more 
money  from  a  tradesman's  point  of  view.    On 


another  part  of  the  estate  the  same  thing  is  ob- 
servable. The  place  is  a  deep  ravine  in  which  the 
Larch,  rather  crowded,  have  reached  the  same 
height  as  those  above  mentioned,  having  been 
probably  planted  about  the  same  period,  but  they 
have  been  "drawn  "  up,  few  exceeding  or  reaching 
9  inches  in  girth  a  few  feet  up,  while  some  are 
smaller — such  as  are  used  for  scaSold  poles. 
From  these  and  other  evidences  it  appears  that 
the  best  time  to  thin  freely  is  when  the  trees  are 
young,  after  which  a  good  top  only  of  branches 
is  sufficient  to  carry  on  growth.  Thickness  of 
trunk  of  a  tree,  or  indeed  of  any  bush  or  plant, 
will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
branches  it  carries,  because  the  more  leaves  the 
greater  the  annual  deposit  of  new  wood  ;  but  there 
is  a  point,  after  allowing  for  this,  at  which  thin- 
ning ceases  to  be  profitable. 

On  the  subject  of  thinning  plantations — like 
a  good  many  other  things— much  ignorance 
exists,  and  the  fact  is  pitent  to  the  most  casual 
observer.  Woodmen  are  in  many  or  most  cases 
extremely  ignorant  of  their  business,  and  do  most 
things  by  rule  of  thumb  only,  sticking  to  the 
usual  routine  year  after  year,  and  neglecting 
much  needful  work  in  the  way  of  thinning,  re- 
moving dead  trees  and  decaying  branches,  drain- 
ing, and  re-planting.  Yorkshieeman. 

INTEODDCING  THE  AMERICAN  WHITE 
OAK. 

(QUEBCUS  ALBA.) 

I  QUITE  agree  with  your  correspondents  that  the 
importation  of  Acorns  of  this  Oak  and  planting 
them  largely  in  this  country  is  advisable,  seeing 
that  its  timber  is  so  good  and  the  tree  U  more 
rapid  in  growth  than  the  British  Oak.  Our  early 
tree  planters  seem  to  have  been  quite  aware  of 
the  value  of  this  tree,  for  Loudon  tells  us  that  "  A 
laudable  anxiety  to  introduce  these  species  on  a 
large  scale  has  existed  in  England  from  the  days 
of  Elizabeth  to  the  present  time ;  and  during  this 
period  hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  of  pounds  have 
been  expended  in  the  importation  of  Acorns. 
Bartram,  Michaux,  Cobbett,  and  a  host  of  nursery- 
men, besides  private  gentlemen,  have  all  signally 
failed.  Cobbett  alone  expended  many  hundred 
pounds  in  his  eflforts  to  accomplish  this  object, 
and  every  plant  he  raised,  I  have  no  doubt,  cost 
him  a  crown." 

This  Oak  grows  in  all  the  middle  States  in 
America ;  it  is  found  some  distance  south  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  I  do  not  know  how  far.  I  know 
it  does  not  grow  in  the  extreme  Southern  States. 
It  grows  north  of  Boston,  but  it  ceases  to  grow  in 
Maine  ;  therefore  the  Oak  that  comes  from  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Sec,  is  but  of  little  value. 
White  Oak  is  good  for  building  purposes  ;  and  the 
timbers  of  the  old  houses,  barns,  mills,  kc,  built 
with  it,  which  is  the  case  with  most  of  them,  are 
as  sound,  after  standing  150  years,  as  those  in  this 
country  that  are  built  of  English  Oak.  White 
Oak  is  much  used  in  ship-building,  especially  for 
planking.  It  is  excellent  for  machinery,  far 
surpassing  any  wood  that  we  have  in  this  country, 
being  so  much  stronger  and  so  much  tougher 
than  our  Ash.  All  the  naves  and  sides  of  their 
light  waggons  and  other  vehicles  are  made  with  it, 
also  the  hoops  or  bows  that  go  over  the  tops, 
whether  covered  with  leather  or  canvas  ;  also  the 
spokes  of  the  wheels,  and  being  so  much  tougher 
than  our  Oak  they  are  made  much  less  ;  the  rims, 
or  felloes,  also,  are  sawed  out  of  white  Oak  plank, 
and  being  so  much  stronger  than  our  Ash  or  Elm 
they  are  not  near  the  size  we  have  them  and  will 
last  as  long  again,  as  the  wood  is  so  much  more 
durable.  Shafts  of  all  waggons,  carts,  &o.,  are 
made  of  it,  let  them  be  ever  so  heavy  or  ever  so 
light.  For  coach-poles  it  is  better  than  Lance- 
wood,  because  it  is  lighter  and  will  not  fly  ;  it  is 
better  than  our  Ash,  because  you  can  make  it  less, 
and  it  will  not  snap  off  like  Ash.  The  frames  of 
their  railroad  cars  are  generally  constructed  of 
white  Oak,  and  they  make  them  lighter  than  we 
do  with  English  Oak,  because  it  is  tougher;  also 
staves  for  casks,  vats,  &c.  The  white  Oak  is  the 
wood  generally  used  there,  more  than  Oak  and  Ash 
both  put  together  are  here,  as  it  has  the  qualities 
of  both,  and  is  much  superior.    This  wood  enables 
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the  Americans  so  much  to  surpass  us  in  carriage 
and  steam-boat  building.  The  large  exhibition 
made  at  the  Edinburgh  forestry  exhibition  last 
year  by  one  of  the  large  railway  waggon  building 
firms  in  America  showed  admirably  the  nature  of 
the  timber  of  the  white  Oak,  and  how  superior 
the  trucks  made  of  it  were  to  those  on  our  Eng- 
lish railways.  When  the  white  Oak  is  small, 
it  is  fit  for  hoops  for  barrels,  &c. ;  when  it  is 
as  big  as  your  arm,  it  is  fit  for  all  purposes  that 
our  Ash  is  ;  and  as  it  gets  larger  it  is  fit  for  all 
purposes  that  I  have  enumerated  and  many  others. 
I  should  say  a  nice  warm  sandy  loam  will  suit  the 
growth  in  this  country.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
do  in  the  deep  clays,  like  onr  Oak.  I  think  a  soil 
adapted  for  Elms  would  suit  it  better.  Cannot 
some  means  be  devised  whereby  the  Acorns  of 
this  Oak  can  be  imported  in  quantity  at  a  reason- 
able cost?  G.W. 


SOWING  ASH  SEEDS. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Webster,  in  an  article  on  the  Ash  in 
lC<(0(/.v  and  Forests  for  February  25,  takes  notice 
of  an  error  that  occurred  in  'I'lie  Forester  in 
regard  to  the  propagation  of  the  seeds  of  that  tree. 
Mr.  Webster,  in  describing  the  manner  of  pitting 
the  seeds  before  being  sown,  correctly  says  that 
they  should  remain  in  the  pit  "during  winter  and 
summer  and  the  following  winter  till  February  or 
March,"  and  then  goes  on  to  quote  from  The 
Forester  a  statement  on  this  subject,  which  he 
says  "  might  lead  to  confusion  and  disappoint- 
ment." Mr.  Webster  must  surely  have  got  an  old 
edition  of  the  work  from  which  he  quotes,  as 
no  such  statement  now  exists  in  the  latest 
editions  of  the  book.  I  have  only  been  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  the  latest  or 
fifth  edition,  but  I  have  copies  of  the  fourth 
edition,  but  in  neither  of  these  does  the  statement 
referred  to  exist  as  given  by  your  correspondent. 
Those  who  have  not  the  work  itself  to  refer  to 
may  infer  that  the  quotation  is  from  the  latest 
edition.  Mr.  Webster,  therefore,  shows  himself 
as  being  somewhat  behind  the  times  with  his 
reading.  It  may  be  well  to  quote  from  The 
Forester  what  is  evidently  the  paragraph  to  which 
Mr.  Webster  referred,  but  as  it  appears  in  the 
latest  edition : — 

"  When  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  sowing,  the 
seeds  (of  the  Ash)  should  be  mixed  with  a  quan- 
tity of  dry  sand  or  light,  dry  earth,  in  which  they 
should  be  kept  for  eighteen  months  in  order  to 
rot  off  the  outer  coat ;  and  in  order  the  more 
effectually  to  ensure  this,  the  whole  mass  of  seeds 
and  sand  should  be  turned  every  three  months. 
This  mass  of  sand  and  seed  should  not  be  much 
over  a  foot  in  depth,  as,  if  more,  it  will  be  liable 
to  heat,  and  in  consequence  the  vitality  of  the 
seed  would  be  injured.  In  the  second  March 
after  they  are  gathered,  the  seeds  should  be  sown 
in  rows  rather  thinly  and  upon  any  moderately  well 
pulverised  soil.  They  are  sure  to  come  up  thickly, 
andconfineoneanother.it  not  sown  thinly— say, 
one  seed  to  every  3  Equare  inches,  and  the 
covering  of  earth  should  not  exceed  three-quarters 
of  an  inch.  In  the  following  spring  the  plants 
will  be  ready  for  being  transplanted  into  the 
nursery  rows."  G.  E.  Brown  (Forester). 

La/rchwood,  Lyon  Co.,  Ioiea,  US. A. 
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Rocky  Mountain  forests.— To  a  traveller 
marching  without  appliances  a  Eocky  Mountain 
forest  is  almost  impenetrable.  Trees  of  every 
age  and  height  stand  close  together  as  thick  as 
corn  in  a  field.  Their  branches  are  interlocked  ; 
the  ground  is  everywhere  cumbered  with  fallen, 
decayed,  or  uprooted  trees,  piled  one  on  another 
in  the  utmost  confusion.  Thick  Grasses  and  brush- 
wood fill  up  the  interstices  from  below.  Whole 
tracts  have  been  devastated  by  fires,  but  the  fires  / 
have  only  added  to  the  confusion.  They  have 
done  nothing  but  bring  down  thousands  of 
blackened  trunks  to  strew  the  ground.  The  whole 
of  the  lower  slopes  of  these  mountains  are  covered 
with  the  dense  primeval  forests  described.  They 
also  extend  up  to  the  steep  and  precipitous  rocky 
masses  which  form  the  summits  of  the  range. 


DISPOSAL  OF  HOME  TIMBER. 
I  I'EAR  that  "  D.  J."  has  not  followed  the  corre- 
spondence that  has  hitherto  appeared  on  this 
question  in  M'oods  and  Forests,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  most  important  of  the  many  ques- 
tions in  connection  with  forestry  in  this  country. 
Had  "  D.  J."  observed  what  was  passing,  he  would 
have  seen  at  page  219,  which  seems  to  perplex 
him,  that  it  is  both  admissive  and  critical. 
If  '■  D.  J.'  will  point  out  where  he  thinks  my 
statement  is  illogical,  I  will  further  explain  and 
try  to  mend  matters, 

So  far  as  I  am  competent  to  judge  on  the 
question  of  selling  home  timber  direct  to  the 
consumer,  up  to  the  present  I  have  not  yet  seen 
any  cogent  reason  given  why  this  cannot  be  well 
done.  It  is  hardly  the  work  of  earnest  reformers 
to  create  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reform  ;  it  is 
rather  their  business  to  get  rid  of  such.  If  it 
were  possible  to  put  any  of  the  millions  sterling 
into  the  British  purse  which  it  is  said  finds  its 
way  annually  into  that  of  the  foreigner  in  the 
purchase  of  timber— that  were  an  object  worthy  of 
consummating.  There  is  nothing  said  in  the  argu- 
ments of  recent  writers  on  this  question  to  an- 
swer that  has  not  already  been  answered,  for  if 
their  words  are  not  the  same  (as  those  able  writers 
of  prior  date),  the  sum  and  substance  is  much  the 
same  ;  therefore,  until  better  reasons  are  adduced 
against  what  is,  we  will  call  it  a  suggested  change 
in  the  sale  of  wood,  and  unless  new  ideas  are  in- 
fused into  the  discussion,  the  question  must 
remain  nearly  where  it  is,  whether  that  be  satis- 
factory or  not,  because  the  substance  of  argument 
is  thus  far  evidently  exhausted.  Albeit  I  am  san- 
guine that  the  collective  wisdom  of  foresters  will 
surmount  all  difBcuIty  in  time.  Changes  of  this 
sort  are  not  brought  about  at  once,  and  if  the 
great  mass  of  evidence  which  I  believe  foresters 
have  at  their  disposal  were  once  made  public, 
reform  in  come  shape  could  not  long  be  de- 
layed. "  What  to  do  with  our  timber "  is  a  fas- 
cinating heading  for  an  article  which  does  not 
explain  in  the  context  how  this  is  to  be  effected. 

Glbndye. 


THE  SCOTCH  FIE. 
At  what  period  the  Scotch  Fir  first  became  an  in- 
habitant of  these  islands  is  perhaps  difficult  to 
fix,  but  certainly  long  enough  to  have  ac- 
quired the  term  "  native,"  which  term  is  pertinent 
and  apt.  The  nature  and  proclivity  of  the  Scotch 
Fir  to  accommodate  itself  to  unlike  states  of 
existence  is  so  well  known,  that  anything  said  in 
this  respect  is  unnecessary.  No  tree  in  the  tree  cul- 
ture of  our  country  has  fewer  faults  to  disqualify 
it,  and  no  tree  has  more  merits  to  recommend 
it  to  the  timber  grower.  As  a  safe  and  remune- 
rative product  of  the  soil,  its  utility  is  established. 
No  tree  submits  to  change,  to  sudden  and  often 
austere  change,  with  less  semblance  of  injury. 
From  the  poor  soils  of  the  wind-swept  moor  to 
the  generous  alluvium  of  the  plain  its  constitu- 
tion fits  it  to  thrive  under  any  conditions,  provided 
the  soil  be  not  oversoaked  with  stagnant  water, 
nor  the  atmosphere  overcharged  with  smoke.  Its 
productive  potency  is  of  the  highest  order,  and  its 
voluntary  aptness  to  disseminate  and  reproduce 
itself  is  alike  remarkable,  and  it  is  at  home 
anywhere  from  John  O'Groat's  to  Land's  End,  and 
from  Land's  End  to  the  sea-board  of  Mayo. 
Hardly  any  soil  is  too  poor  for  the  tree,  save  pure 
sand  and  quick  moss,  or  crude  peat. 

It  attains  its  greatest  perfection  and  value  of 
timber  on  rather  poor  moorish  soils,  with  chang- 
ing subsoils  of  various  strata.  That  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  most  perfect  figure  of  the  tree  is 
cylindrical  stem,  umbrella-like  he.ad  of  branches, 
hardly  so  flat;  dark,  dense,  short  foliage,  bark 
thin  and  clean  of  a  reddish  hue.  Other  distinctive 
shapes  and  peculiarities  of  the  tree  yields  equally 
as  good  timber,  and  the  many  contours  the  tree 
depicts  are  freaks  of  nature  rather  than  different 
varieties.  But  undoubtedly  if  more  care  is  not 
used  in  collecting  seed,  a  degenerate  and  degene- 
rating progeny  will  be  the  result.  The  offspring 
of  seed  gathered  from  very  young  stock  produces 
many  vile,  erratic,  and  imbecile  trees,  which  is 


not  so  easily  seen  in  the  seedling  period  as  a  few 
years  after.  The  cones  of  old  trees  are  just  about 
one-third  of  the  size  of  those  of  young  trees,  and 
collectors  who  are  paid  for  the  quantity,  and  not 
for  the  quality,  of  cones  they  gather  are  not  likely 
to  climb  to  the  top  of  old  trees  40  feet  or  fiO  feet 
high  when  plenty  can  be  gathered  at  much  lower 
levels,  and  when  these  will  make  up  quantity  three 
times  as  quick.  Seedsmen,  I  think,  might,  and 
could  check  this.  Glendyb. 


SELECTION  OP  TIMBER  FOR  FELLING. 
Much  attention  is  properly  given  to  and  large 
sums  of  money  spent  in  the  planting  of  trees,  but 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  very  little  care  is  exer- 
cised when  the  question  of  felling  comes  to  be 
dealt  with.     I  briefly  referred  to  this  a  week  or 
two  ago.    The  importance  of  the  matter  is  my 
apology  for  again  directing  attention  to  it.     I  by 
no  means  begrudge  the  space  given  to  the  subject 
of  planting  and  culture;  but,  at  the  same  time,  if 
the  more  important  one  of  felling  and  utilisation 
is  lost  sight  of,  we  only  begin  a  good  work  and 
leave  it  incomplete.     It  has  for  some  years  past 
been  my  lot  to  be  frequently  on  estates  in  various 
parts  of  this  country  ;   therefore  my  remarks  are 
not  directed  to  any  locality  in  particular,  but 
rather  give  my  general  impression  of  the  practice 
pursued  by  considerable  numbers  of  owners  of 
wooded  lands.     With  some  exceptions  the  result 
of  my  observations  has  been  that  the  selection  of 
trees  for  cutting  does  not  receive  the  attention  it 
deserves.     Why  this  should  be  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. Certainly,  apart  from  the  financial  question, 
greater  mischief  can  be  done  by  the  injudicious 
destruction  of  timber  than  can  be  the  case  by  in- 
judicious planting.    The  remedy  in  the  latter  case 
is  obvious  ;  but  in  the  former,  so  far  as  replacing 
is  concerned,  it  is  practically  irremediable.     I  am 
not  now  referring   to   estates  where   competent 
foresters  are  employed,  but  to  the  more  numerous 
cases  where  the  property  is  not  of  sufficient  extent 
to  give  constant  employment  to  a  qualified  man. 
This  being  so,  when  it  is  necessary  for  timber  to 
be  felled  for  estate  work  or  for  the  market,   a 
workman  who  has  no  occasion  to  give  a  moment's 
thought  to  the  question  from  one  year's  end  to 
another  is  employed  for  this  responsible  work — 
probably  an  individual  who  has  no  appreciation 
of  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  or  care  for  its  pre- 
servation, neither  has  he  the  requisite  knowledge 
to  make  a  selection  of  the  most  suitable  trees. 
What  is  the  result  ?  Anyone  who  cares  to  know 
will  not  have  far  to  look  if  he  will  take  a  walk 
through  a  few  miles  of  average  wooded  country. 
It  will  probably  be  that  the  eye  of  the  poet  will 
not  be  so  much  offended  as  that  of  the  practical 
forester.    Whatever  liberties  are  taken  with  Nature 
she  does  her  best  to  repair  the  injuries ;  there- 
fore a  short  lapse  of  time  may  be  sufficient  to 
partly  obliterate  the  mischief  inflicted   in   this 
direction  ;  but  to  the  man  whose  irind  is  engaged 
with  the  more  matter-of-fact  tiuestion  of  profit 
and  loss,  the  effect  is  painful.     Suppose  the  estate 
carpenter  is  instructed  to  select  a  certain  quantity 
of  timber  either  for  use  on  the  estate  or  for  the 
market.     What  does  he  do  ?    Consider  what  trees 
are  mature  and  fit  for  the  axe  ?     Whether  large 
trees  are  preventing  the  growth  of  smaller  ones  ? 
Whether  there  are  scores  of  small  trees  growing 
so  closely  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  ever 
having  the  opportunity  to  make  headway  ?  Observe 
that  certain  trees  of  very  moderate  dimensions 
have  not  increased  in  size  for  a  long  time  past,  and 
upon  these  and  many  similar  facts  that  would  occur 
to  a  practical  man,  decide  what  trees  to  cut  1  In  the 
majority  of  cases  he  does  not,  but  merely  selects 
the    trees    th.it   present   least  inconvenience   in 
felling  and  removal.     Hence,  we  often  see,  instead 
of  a  healthy  growth  of  young  timber  striving  to 
keep  pace  with  the  inroads  constantly  made  on 
our  supply,  a  wilderness  of  decrepit  old  trees  that 
should  have  gone  beyond  profitable  consumption 
years  ago,  or  masses  of  young  saplings  huddling 
together  in  such   a  fashion  as  to   suggest  that, 
knowing  they  will  never  have  sufficient  room  to 
don  their  proper  suit  of  clothes,  they  retain  this 
position  to  keep  each  other  warm.    This  is  a  great 
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pity,  as  by  a  little  care  and  observation  the  evil 
could  easily  be  remedied.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  men  who  have  not  sufEcient  interest  in  it  to 
devote  a  moment's  study  to  the  art  o£  forestry 
are  capable  of  deciding  which  trees  should  be 
allowed  to  remain,  or  which  should  be  felled. 
Therefore  if  the  landowner  is  unable  to  devote 
enough  of  his  time  to  make  a  personal  selection 
of  trees,  it  would  amply  repay  him  to  employ 
some  qualified  person  who  has  made  this  ait  a 
subject  of  careful  study.  D.  J.  Y. 


Beat  time  to  out  timber.— Dr.  Hartig, 
who  has  made  numerous  experiments  to  determine 
the  point,  states  that  March  and  April  are  the 
best  months  in  which  to  cut  timber  for  building 
purposes,  as  it  then  contains  its  lowest  percentage 
of  moisture,  which  he  states  to  be  forty-seven  per 
cent.  During  the  three  previous  months  it  has 
fifty-one  per  cent.,  and  the  three  following  ones 
forty-eight.  He  further  states  that  properly  sea- 
soned timber  should  not  contain  more  than  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  moifture, 
and  never  less  than  ten  per  cent.  If  the  moisture 
is  removed  to  a  still  greater  extent,  the  wood  loses 
strength  and  becomes  brittle.  Another  authority 
states  that  if  trees  are  felled  as  soon  as  they  are 
in  full  leaf,  and  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed 
until  the  leaves  dry  up  and  fall  off,  the  timber 
will  be  found  well  seasoned,  the  leaves  having 
exhausted  all  the  moisture. 

Durability  of  wood  affected  by  posi- 
tion.— The  problem  has  puzzled  many  why  two 
pieces  of  wood,  sawn  from  the  same  section  of  a 
tree,  should  possess  very  varied  characteristics 
when  used  in  different  positions.  For  example, 
a  gate-post  will  be  found  to  decay  much  faster  if 
the  butt-end  of  the  tree  is  uppermost  than  would 
be  the  case  if  the  top  was  placed  in  this  position. 
The  reason  is  that  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere 
will  permeate  the  pores  of  the  wood  much  more 
rapidly  the  way  the  tree  grew  than  it  would  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Microscopical  examination 
proves  that  the  pores  invite  the  ascent  of  mois- 
ture, whilst  they  repel  its  descent.  To  make  my 
meaning  more  clear,  I  will  mention  the  familiar 
case  of  a  wooden  bucket.  Many  may  have  noticed 
that  some  of  the  staves  appear  to  be  entirely 
saturated,  whilst  others  are  apparently  quite  dry. 
This  arises  from  the  fame  cause,  viz.,  the  dry 
staves  are  in  the  position  in  which  the  tree  grew, 
whilst  the  saturated  ones  are  reversed. — D. 

Q-irdllD  g  trees. — Monteath,  in  his  "  Forester's 
Guide,''  strongly  recommends  the  disbarking  of 
trees  in  the  spring  before  they  are  to  be  felled, 
and  the  effect  in  hardening  the  timber  is  cer- 
tainly very  great,  but  in  ahot  summer  the  exposed 
alburnum  is  apt  to  split  more  or  less.  A  better 
mode  has  been  found  to  be  that  of  merely  cutting 
out  clean  a  rim  about  i  inches  in  width  of  the 
bark  close  to  the  ground,  which  in  Larches  seems 
to  cause  the  turpentine  to  be  wholly  incorporated 
in  the  wood,  instead  of  passing  down  to  the  roots ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  so  totally  alters  the  condition  of 
the  trees,  that  the  workmen  complain  of  their 
being  much  more  difficult  to  saw.  The  effect  of  this 
process  in  establishing  the  straightness  of  the 
wood  is,  moreover,  very  beneficial.  A  ladder 
made  from  a  Larch  so  treated  will  be  straight, 
whilst  one  not  so  seasoned  will  twist  so  as  to  be 
quite  worthless. 

Notch  i'.  pit  planting. — I  should  like  to  see 
this  subject  discussed  in  your  pages,  as  I  am  con- 
vinced that  more  depends  upon  it  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  timber  than  foresters,  as  a  rule,  are  in- 
clined to  allow.  With  regard  to  the  Larch  espe- 
cially, I  am  of  opinion  that  notching  the  plants 
is  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  In  pit- 
ting, the  plants,  being  inserted  into  a  space  of 
Uosened  soil,  the  roots  naturally  extend  themselves 
horizontally,  as  in  that  direction  there  is  no 
obstruction  such  as  the  hard  surface  of  the  slit 
oSers.  On  the  contrary,  when  a  plant  is  inserted 
in  the  earth  by  the  slit  or  notch  and  properly 
fixed  by  treading  the  ground,  it  is  so  firmly  com- 
pressed on  each  side  of  the  root,  that  the  fibres 
are  forced  downward,  and  must  find  less  obstruc- 


tion in  taking  a  perpendicular  than  a  horizontal 
direction.  Thus  the  taproot  or  its  substitutes 
penetrate  into  a  cold  and  unproductive  subsoil ; 
unproductive,  I  should  observe,  only  in  its  being 
more  remotely  situated  from  the  influence  of  the 
maturing  agents.  With  the  Larch  plant  sosituated 
it  need  not  be  at  all  surprising  that  it  should  fail 
in  perfecting  its  new  wood ;  for  so  long  as  the 
roots  find  an  unlimited  supply  of  moisture  (which 
must  at  all  times  be  the  case  while  they  have  this 
direction),  and  greater  in  degree  in  proportion  as 
they  are  more  remote  from  the  surface,  so  long 
will  that  plant  be  kept  in  a  growing  state,  until 
finally  checked  by  the  approach  of  winter. — 
Planter.        

FOREST    MACHINERY- 

RANSOME'S  PATENT  TKEE-FELLEK. 
This  week  we  go  a  little  out  of  our  regular  track 
of  illustrating  machines  for  cutting  up  wood  by 
giving  an  appliance  intended  for  use  in  felling  it. 
The  inventors  remark  that  the  want  of  a  really 
efficient  machine,  effecting  a  substantial  economy 
over  the  tedious  process  of  felling  and  cross-cutting 
trees  by  the  axe  or  saw  used  by  hand,  has  caused 


The  steam  tree-feller  at  work. 

a  great  many  attempts  to  be  made  to  achieve  th 
result  by  the  employmentof  steam  power ;  but  tha 
all  the  machines  hitherto  invented  had  failed  in 
consequence  of  being  so  complicated  and  trouble- 
some to  fix,  that  the  time  expended  in  moving 
them  from  tree  to  tree  and  preparing  them  for 
work  has  more  than  counterbalanced  any  saving 
which  they  effected  when  actually  cutting.  It  is 
claimed,  however,  for  the  tool  under  notice  that 
it  is  not  open  to  this  objection,  as  it  can  be  firmly 
fixed  to  any  tree  which  it  is  required  to  fell  on 
cross-cut  in  less  than  two  minutes,  and  as  the 


i'ro3s-cut  sawing  by  steam. 

medium  size,  which  will  fell  trees  up  to  4  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  butt,  weighs  less  than  4  hundred- 
weight, it  can  be  readily  carried  about  by  four 
men.  It  works  very  rapidly,  sawing  down  an  Oak 
or  Elm  tree  3  feet  in  diameter  in  less  than  five 
minutes,  and,  attended  by  a  gang  of  four  men, 
one  machine  will  with  ease  fell  eight  trees,  of  30 
inches  average  diameter,  in  an  hour,  including  the 
time  occupied  in  moving  and  fixing  it.  As  it  will 
work  in  any  position,  it  will  fell  trees  growing  on 
slopes,  and  by  simply  shifting  the  working  parts 
into  another  frame,  it  becomes  a  cross-cut  saw  for 
cutting  trees  into  lengths  as  they  lie  on  the 
ground. 

The  principal  advantages  gained  by  the  u?e  of 
this  apparatus  are  stated  to  be,  that  it  economises 
labour,  as  four  men  can  do  the  work  of  thirty ; 
that  it  saves  timber  by  sawing  the  tree  off  close 
to  the  ground,  this  being  the  best  part  of  the 
timber,  which  in  the  ordinary  way  would  be  wasted 
in  chips,  and  the  ground  is  made  level,  instead  of 
the  stumps  being  left  to  form  obstructions.  The 
machine  consists  of  a  steam  cylinder  of  small  dia- 
meter, having  a  long  stroke  and  attached  to  a  light 
wrought-iron  frame,  upon  which  it  is  arranged  to 
pivot  on  its  centre,  the  pivoting  motion  being 
worked  by  a  hand-wheel  turning  a  worm,  which 
gears  into  a  quadrant  cast  on  the  back  of  the 
cylinder.  The  saw  is  fixed  direct  to  the  end  of 
the  piston-rod,  which  is  made  to  travel  in  a  true 
line  by  guides,  and  the  teeth  of  the  saw  are  of 


such  form  as  to  cut  only  during  the  inward  stroke. 
By  this  simple  device  saws  as  long  as  9  feet  or 
10  feet  can  be  worked  without  any  straining  appa- 
ratus or  guide,  as  its  own  cut  is  sufficient  to  guide 
the  saw  in  a  straight  line  through  the  tree ;  and  as 
the  teeth  offer  no  resistance  to  the  outward  stroke, 
all  possibility  of  the  saw  breaking  is  avoided. 
The  machine  is  supplied  with  steam  at  a  high 
pressure  from  a  small  portable  boiler  through  a 
strong  flexible  steam-pipe,  and  as  this  may  be  of 
considerable  length,  the  boiler  can  remain  in  one 
place  until  all  the  trees  marked  within  the  radius 
of  the  pipe  are  cut  down.  When  fixed  for  felling 
the  machine  is  merely  laid  on  the  ground  and  set 
fast  by  a  strong  screw  to  a  trident-pointed  bar, 
which  is  driven  firmly  into  the  tree  with  a  sledge 
hammer.  When  fixed  for  cross-cutting  it  is  held 
to  the  tree  by  a  hinged  dog-hook  driven  into  the 
log  close  to  the  saw. 


TIMBER  SEASONING. 


Wood  is  simply  a  mass  of  vegetable  fibres  more 
or  less  tubular  in  form,  its  use  being  to  connect 
the  soaring  leaves  of  the  plant  with  the  parent 
earth.  Instead,  therefore,  of  its  leaves  springing 
from  the  level  of  the  earth,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
common  herb,  in  woody  plants  we  have  the  leaves 
climbing  aloft,  and  keeping  up  their  connection 
with  the  roots  by  means  of  these  elongated  fibres. 
These  fibres  as  they  become  buried  in  the  heart 
of  the  tree  by  the  aid  of  seoretionary  matter  be- 
come cemented  together,  gradually  closing  the 
channels,  and  are  developed  into  perfect  wood, 
whilst  those  on  the  outside  associated  with  the 
vital  fluids  are  mere  tubes  of  a  delicate  and 
perishable  nature.  The  stems  of  these  woody 
plants  when  they  grow  to  large  sizes  are  more 
commonly  and  practically  known  to  us  as  the 
trunks  of  trees.  A  tree  in  its  living  state  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  great  deal  of  moisture.  Its  outer 
face  is  a  sponge  through  which  the  moisture  of 
the  earth  is  conveyed  to  the  leaves,  a  process  set 
in  motion  and  maintained  by  the  action  of  the 
sun.  The  heartwood  of  the  tree  which  is  dead  to 
nature  is  not  so  highly  associated  with  this  mois- 
ture ;  from  this  we  see  that  different  actions  are 
taking  place,  which  end  in  the  damage  of  the 
heartwood  and  form  ring  and  star  shakes.  These 
faults  are  therefore  inherent  to  the  wood  before 
the  trees  are  felled  for  use.  A  sponge  when  drying 
shrinks  in  size ;  so  a  tree  when  dead  in  giving  off  its 
moisture  is  reduced  in  size.  For  this  reason  the  sea- 
soningof  timber  is  rarely  attempted  in  the  log,  as  it 
is  well  known  that  it  cannot  be  carried  out  without 
the  breaking  up  of  the  outer  face  by  cracks  or 
shakes.  However,  when  the  trunk  of  a  tree  is 
divided  into  two  longitudinal  sections,  the  line  of 
division  passing  through  its  centre,  no  great  dis- 
ruption of  its  parts  will  ensue  during  the  process 
of  seasoning ;  what  does  take  place  is  a  gradual 
"puckering"  up  of  the  corners.  We  assume  that 
the  section  of  the  log  when  sawn  through  is  a  per- 
fect semi-circle,  and  that  the  line  taken  by  the 
saw  is  a  perfect  plane.  The  wood  being  left  in 
this  shape  to  season,  we  note  what  occurs.  There 
are  no  signs  of  the  outer  surface  breaking  up,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  the  log  had  been  left  whole, 
but  the  shrinkage  at  the  corners  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  the  plane  surface  gradually  becomes 
convex.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  wood  has 
closed  within  itself  from  its  natural  centre  with  a 
fan-like  action.  The  shrinkage  has  followed  the 
line  of  the  broad  thin  band  of  saturated  sap-wood 
that  forms  the  outer  covering,  and  in  this  shrink- 
age the  heartwood  has  likewise  taken  its  part. 
The  drying  process  may  go  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  timber  in  this  shape,  but  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  season  it  throughout,  as  even  after 
the  lapse  of  years  when  cut  into  smaller  sizes  it 
will  alter  its  shape  in  giving  off  its  pent-up  mois- 
ture. South-west. 


■Wood  charred  by  steam.— A  case  is 
recorded  where  a  steam  pipe  2.J  inches  in  diameter, 
carrying  from  90  to  100  pounds  pressure,  was  laid 
underground  and  cased  with  boards  about  an  inch 
thick.  After  it  had  been  in  use  about  three  years 
the  pipe  was  required  to  be  taken  up,  when  the 
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whole  length  of  the  wooden  drain  was  found  to 
be  charred  and  apparently  burned  for  about  three 
fourths  the  thickness  of  the  wood.  The  whole  of 
the  inside  was  burned  to  charcoal  with  here  and 
there  spots  of  ashes,  showing  that  ignition  had 
actually  taken  place.  It  seems  probable  that  if 
the  casing  had  not  been  excluded  from  the  air  by 
the  covering  of  earth,  that  it  would  have  blazed 
and  been  entirely  consumed.— M. 


TELEGRAPH  POLES. 
The  900  miles  of  additional  telegraph  lines  re- 
quired outside  of  London  for  the  cheaper  service 
in  August  next,  says  the  Daily  Kcn-s,  have  robbed 
the  Norwegian  Pine  forests  of  some  20,000  trees. 
English  Larches  used  to  be  employed  for  tele- 
graph posts,  but  they  proved  to  be  sadly  wanting 
in  durability.  The  wood  was  of  too  close  a  grain 
to  permit  of  its  being  impregnated  with  creosote, 
but  yet  incapable  of  resisting  the  effect  of  moisture 
for  any  great  length  of  time.  Larch,  therefore, 
has  been  discarded,  and  all  our  telegraph  poles 
are  now  imported  from  Norway.  In  America  they 
appear  to  have  given  the  closest  attention  to  this 
subject,  for  it  has  been  found  that  dividends  are 
very  largely  dependent  on  the  durability  of  poles. 
They  use  various  kinds  of  wood.  Cedar  by  prefer- 
ence, and  it  is  said  that  the  durability  of  a  pole 
depends  to  some  extent  on  the  time  of  year  in 
which  it  is  cut  down.  A  sound  Cedar  post  felled 
in  winter,  when  the  sap  is  low,  will  last  for 
sixteen  years.  A  Spruce  pole  will  last  seven 
years  only  under  the  best  of  circumstance.  The 
soil  in  which  they  grow  is  said  also  to  have 
considerable  influence  on  the  lasting  powers  of 
telegraph  poles,  and  no  doubt  also  much  depends 
on  the  soil  and  situation  in  which  they  are  planted 
for  service.  In  America  it  has  been  found  that 
the  whole  of  their  lines  want  completely  renewing 
every  ten  or  fifteen  yeais  at  the  utmost.  The 
importance  of  the  supports  of  a  telegraph  line 
becomes  particularly  obvious  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  breaking  of  a  pole  involves 
not  merely  the  necessity  of  renewing  it,  but  also 
broken  wires  and  interrupted  service  by  throwing 
the  various  wires  oneacross  the  other.  Itseems  pro- 
bable that  by-and-by  Norwegian  Pines  in  this 
country  will  giveplace  to  iron  posts,  which  of  course 
may  be  m-ade  somewhat  more  ornamental  than  bare 
Pine  poles,  and  possibly  would  prove  sufficiently 
durable  to  more  than  counterbalance  the  extra 
cost.  This  is  a  point,  however,  which  at  present 
seems  to  be  doubtful.  An  iron  post  will  cost  four 
times  as  much  as  a  wooden  one,  and  how  many 
tim<s  longer  it  will  last  there  is  at  present  no 
sufficient  evidence  to  show.  A  fourfold  initial 
outlay  is  a  matter  that  is  not  to  be  altogether 
overlooked. 


PLANTING  RAILROAD  EMBANKMENTS. 

Attention  is  again  opportunely  drawn  to  this 
subject  by  Mr.  Yeo  (p.  274),  who  has  been  hoping 
to  see  it  discussed  iu  your  columns.  8ome  time 
ago  I  offered  some  remarks  in  The  Garden  on 
this  subject,  and  gave  a  rough  draft  of  a  scheme 
for  the  conversion  of  railway  embankments,  cut- 
tings, and  waste  lands  into  fruit  and  vegetable 
gardens;  this  was  in  August,  1881.  In  October 
the  fact  was  announced  that  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  was  about  to  take  steps  to  encourage 
gardening  amongst  its  empIoy6s  at  all  stations 
along  its  line.  So  far  so  good,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains to-day  that  if  any  railway  employfi  takes 
upon  himself,  or  even  obtains  permission,  to  dig  up 
a  bit  of  perfectly  waste  and  useless  margin,  he  is 
forthwith  put  under  a  rent  for  the  same,  and  it  is 
thereby  rendered  almost  unremunerative  to  him. 
It  is  tliis  kind  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  that  we  need  first  to  combat ; 
for  if  they  are  so  blind  to  their  own  interests 
as  not  to  see  that  a  considerable  source  of  revenue 
is  ready  to  their  hands  in  return  for  a  little  enter- 
prise and  outlay  on  their  part,  they  need  not 
cripple  the  efforts  of  the  roadside  station-master 
or  signalman,  who  sees  year  after  year  directly 
around  him  a  nice  strip  of  good  land  admirable 
for  growing  vegetables  and  fruits  and  flowers,  but 


which  he  is  almost  forbidden  to  touch  by  a  pro- 
hibitive charge  on  his  all  too  meagre  pay.  If 
we  do  not  ask  any  return  for  the  sacrifice  the 
nation  makes  to  our  railway  companies  in  allow- 
ing them  to  monopolise  something  like  182  square 
miles,  equal  to  116,480  acres  of  moderately  good 
land,  from  our  very  limited  area,  surely  in  their 
own,  if  not  in  the  public  interest  they  should 
provide  facilities  instead  of  erecting  barriers  so 
that  their  thousands  of  servants  may  grow  food 
where  food  has  not  been  grown,  and  thus 
eke  out  their  pay,  besides  giving  themselves 
a  store  of  health  from  the  recreative  exercise  of 
gardening  wherewith  to  enable  them  the  better 
to  discharge  their  duties.  The  best  plan  is  un- 
doubtedly the  more  comprehensive  one  of  under- 
taking the  work  themselves  by  appointing  one  or 
two  garden  inspectors  on  each  line ;  these  men 
should  direct  the  platelayers  and  their  ganger  ( who 
walk  over  the  whole  of  the  lines  every  day)  where 
and  what  to  plant — Strawberries  on  sunny  slopes. 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  &c  ,  on  the  sides  of  cut- 
tings and  embankments,  whilst  on  level  margins 
and  tops  of  cuttings  the  larger  fruit  trees  might  be 
grown.  The  men  now  employed  in  hedging  and 
ditching  would  do  this  work  with  a  little  assist- 
ance, for  most  of  them  have  a  few  feet  of  garden 
at  home. 

The  planting  of  trees,  such  as  Larch,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Yeo,  is  fraught  with  considerable 
difficulty.  To  cut  them  at  the  length  of  Hop  poles 
would  scarcely  pay,  whilst  to  allow  them  to  grow 
into  useful  sized  trees  is  out  of  the  question,  as 
they  would  endanger  the  safety  of  the  trains  in  cut- 
tings by  falling,  either  through  wind  or  by  the 
axe,  across  the  line,  whilst  on  embankments  they 
would  when  lopped  and  trimmed  roll  to  the  bottom 
and  destroy  the  fences.  Then,  again,  there  is  no 
ready  means  of  transport  thence  to  a  suitable 
market,  for  a  "  pick-up  "  timber  train  could  not 
wait  on  a  main  line  until  each  tree  was  sepa- 
rately hauled  up  and  loaded.  For  fruit  gatheiing, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  bogie  trucks  now  used  by 
platelayers  would  do  admirably  ;  these  can  easily 
be  lifted  by  a  couple  of  men  on  or  off  the  line  so 
as  to  allow  a  train  to  pass,  and  every  station  has  a 
sufficiency  of  unclaimed  empty  hampers  and  boxes 
on  hand  which  could  be  used  for  transporting 
fruit  or  vegetables  to  the  nearest  station  or  market. 
No  mean  advantage  which  would  accrue  from  em- 
bankment gardening  would  be  that  of  the  earth 
being  held  together  much  better  than  at  present 
by  the  roots  of  shrubs,  small  trees,  and  plants,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  amount  of  water  which  would 
be  absorbed  by  the  same  roots  instead  of 
being  allowed,  as  now,  to  percolate  and  sap 
the  foundations  of  the  slopes  which  it  taxes 
all  the  ingenuity  of  engineers  to  keep  firm 
and  level.  I  do  not  doubt  the  real  difficulty 
is,  who  is  to  begin  ?  and  where  ?  Each  official, 
from  the  general  manager  down  to  the  lad-porter, 
considers  he  has  sufficient  to  do  in  attending  to 
his  specific  duties.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  ques- 
tion is  one  of  magnitude  to  a  small  kingdom  reticu- 
lated, as  ours  is,  with  railways  ;  but  no  scheme  ia 
so  grand  as  to  be  beyond  commencement,  and 
from  this  first  systematic  start  near  the  centre  of 
any  railway  which  passes,  as  most  of  them  do, 
through  fertile  land,  it  would  radiate  with  the 
greatest  ease  to  its  termini.  Fruit  and  vegetables 
would  be  had  at  every  little  station,  disposed  of 
by  the  station-master  to  each  servant  at  a  little 
under  market  rates,  and  the  very  large  surplus 
would  be  sold  in  the  fruit  market  of  the  nearest 
large  town  by  fruit  salesmen  on  commission,  as  at 
present ;  carriage  upon  it  would  be  no  item,  and 
it  would  bear  no  rent  charge.  These  advantages 
would  enable  it  to  be  sold  at  a  higher  profit  than 
is  customary.  The  first  outlay  in  trees  and 
plants  would  not  be  considerable,  and  grafts  and 
cuttings  could  soon  be  obtained  in  such  quantity 
as  would  supply  a  whole  railway  system  gratis. 
Which  railway  company  will  begin  ? 

Harsfortlt,  near  Leeds.  R.  A.  H.  G. 


Alexandra    Palace    exhibition.— This 

palace  was  re-opened  on  March  31  as  an  Interna- 
tional and  Forestry  Exhibition.    At  present  there 


is  very  little  to  be  seen  of  the  forestry  exhibits. 
It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  comment  upon  it 
until  the  exhibits  are  all  in  position,  as  we  under- 
stand much  space  has  been  taken  that  will  not  be 
filled  for  some  weeks.  One  small  exhibit  contained 
in  two  cases  at  the  entrance  to  the  hall  is  worthy 
of  mention,  viz.,  samples  of  wood  and  Pine  cones 
from  Ireland.  The  sections  of  wood  consist  of 
specimens  of  Oak.  Walnut,  Y'ew,  Cherry,  Cypress, 
Elm,  Ash,  Birch,  Larch,  Hornbeam,  Sycamore,  and 
many  other  woods  collected  from  various  parts  of 
the  island. 

Planting  Bedhill  Common.— The  autho- 
rities laying  out  the  old  sand  pits  on  the  lovely 
Redhill  Common  have  planted  the  hot  sandy  sides 
with  about  100  large  poles  about  3  inches  in  dia- 
meter and  15  feet  high  without  one  vestige  of 
growth  on  them — like  clothes-props.  Can  any- 
one record  the  result  of  a  similar  experiment,  and 
why  clothes-props  have  probably  been  chosen  in 
preference  to  young  trees  1 — J.  R.  D. 

Cypress  as  a  building  wood— The  C- 

press,  although  liable  to  shake,  is  spoken  well  of 
for  many  purposes.  It  is  said  to  be  as  good  as 
white  Pine,  but  works  a  little  harder  into  doorg 
and  sashes.  It  does  not  warp  or  twist.  Roofs 
made  from  good  heartwood  would  last  thirty  cr 
forty  years.  In  America,  where  it  is  used  for 
shingles,  it  will  outlast  the  white  Pine.  It  is  also 
said  that  it  takes  paint  better  than  yellow  Pine, 
as  from  the  latter,  when  the  sun  is  powerful,  the 
pitch  exudes  and  spoils  the  paint.  Another  in- 
stance is  spoken  of  where  a  porch  was  lined  with 
white  Pine  and  Cypress  boards.  Now  the  Pine  is 
rotten,  but  the  Cypress  is  in  fair  condition. 

Taxing  income  from  woods.— T  have 
before  me  a  communication  from  Somerset  House, 
made  without  date  (about  last  November),  and 
signed  Alfred  Hanson,  controller,  enquiring 
whether  there  have  been  any  sales  of  timber  on 
my  property  since  1873,  and  requesting  an 
account  thereof  to  be  delivered.  No  mention  is 
made  of  any  date  previous  to  1873,  though  the 
property  has  been  in  my  hands  some  time  longer 
than  that.  Will  any  wood  proprietor  oblige  me 
with  an  explanation  of  this  mysterious  demand  ? 
A  point  that  puzzles  me  is  why  twelve  years  should 
be  allowed  to  elapse  without  any  such  application 
being  made.  An  ordinary  creditor  cannot  recover 
after  three  years,  but  it  seems  that  Government 
officials  can  allow  any  length  of  time  to  pass 
without  impairing  their  claim. — C.  M. 

Birds  killed  by  telegraph  wires.— The 
other  day,  when  walking  along  the  London  and 
North- Western  Railway  near  Alcer  Station,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  a  number  of  birds  killed  by  the 
telegraph  wires.  In  less  than  half-a-mile  I  counted 
no  fewer  than  eight  (six  thrushes  and  two  black- 
birds) that  had  recently  met  their  death  by  flying 
against  the  wires,  which  was  evident  upon  exa- 
mining the  birds.  In  all  cases  it  appeared  to  me 
as  if  the  birds  had  dashed  headlong  against  the 
wires,  and  with  such  force  as  to  entirely  dislodge 
the  eyes  from  their  sockets.  I  have  been  puzzled 
to  account  for  the  greater  number  of  thrushes 
than  blackbirds  killed.  Is  it  that  the  former  fly 
with  greater  rapidity,  or  are  they  more  short- 
sighted than  the  blackbird  ?  Certainly  it  is  not 
becau.-e  the  thrush  is  more  plentiful  than  the 
blackbird. — A.  D.  Webster. 

Indian  wood-carvers. — The  East  Indiana 
are  naturally  free-handed  carvers.  Long  before  the 
Christian  era  the  Hindoos  beautified  the  interiors  of 
their  temples  and  houses  with  most  intricate  work. 
The  faculty  of  carving  has  not  left  them,  and  a 
block  of  Teak  under  their  chisels  soon  becomes  the 
bed  of  the  most  beautiful  traceries,  and  reproduces 
the  flora  of  the  East  in  all  its  variety  of  forms. 
The  oriental  wood-carvers  in  one  respect  are  un- 
equalled— they  have  originality  of  conception, 
united  with  a  power  of  execution  which  is  truly 
wonderful.  They  receive  simply  the  suggestions 
of  artists  on  paper,  and  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  idea  conveyed.  With  one  or  two  scoops  of  the 
chisel  a  Lily,  a  Passion  Flower,  or  a  Pomegranate 
lies  embedded  in  the  wood  as  though  it  had  been 
waiting  simply  to  be  picked  and  enjoyed. 
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"  This  Is  nn  Art 
W'hVh  iloo-;  m-^nd  Xat.ure  :  cTlancfi  it  rather  :  but 
TnK  ART  rrsF.i.r  is  Nature."— S/inJ-«;>''n>'8. 


DAFFODIL  NAMES. 
Already  the  good  results  of  last  year's  Daffodil 
conference  are  showing  themselves.  This  was  ap- 
parent at  last  Tuesday's  gathering  at  South  Ken- 
sington, where,  instead  of  lorg  strings  of  Latin 
names  affixed  to  ourmodest  Daffodils,  we  had  names 
that  everj'body  could  pronounce  and  remember. 
Thus,  instead  of  Narcissus  incomparabilis  Leedsi 
aureo-tinctus  we  had  simply  Daffodil  Slary  Ander- 
son. This  exchange  of  Latin  for  popular  English 
names  was  one  of  the  wisest  acts  the  congress  has 
carried  out,  and  infinitely  more  important  to  the 
public  at  large  than  the  arguments  affecting  the 
doubling  or  singling  of  Daffodil  bloom?.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  byelaws  set  up  by  the  con- 
ference committee  will  not  be  transgressed, 
but  we  fear  that  there  is  already  a  tendency 
in  that  direction.  For  instance,  Mr.  Krelage 
sent  over  from  Haarlem  on  Tuesday  a  very 
fine  Daffodil,  called  simply  General  Gordon.  This 
name,  however,  simple  as  it  was,  was  not  allowed 
to  stand  by  the  floral  cammittee.bnt  was  exchanged 
for  N.  spurius  coronatus,  a  name  not  only  cum- 
bersome, but  misleading  and  not  strictly  correct, 
inasmuch  as  to  make  it  so  one  would  have  to  add 
to  it  the  name  of  the  species,  so  that  we  may 
expect  to  see  this  beautiful  Daffodil  catalogued  as 
Narcissus pseudo-Naroissusspuriuscoronatus !  This 
is  a  flagrant  case  of  setting  the  conference  com- 
mittee at  defiance,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the 
Daffodil  committee  was  actually  discussing  names 
and  rechristening  old  varieties.  If  one  committee 
of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  sees  fit  to 
nullify  the  efforts  of  another,  how  is  progress 
to  be  made  ?  It  is  quite  a  relief  for  visitors  to  the 
Daffodil  shows  not  to  be  confronted  by  such  an 
array  of  Latin  names  as  formerly.  The  next  step 
of  the  Daffodil  committee  should  be  to  prepare  a 
list  of  the  best  sorts,  so  that  growers  may  not  be 
encumbered  with  so  many  kinds  from  which  to 
make  selections.  A  hundred  or  more  sorts  may 
now  be  well  expunged  from  the  list.  What  is  the 
good  of  growing  inferior  sorts  ?  One  large  grower 
intends  to  pitch  half  of  his  hundred  sorts  to  the 
rubbish  heap  this  season,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
able  to  devote  more  attention  to  the  selected 
fifty.  

BRASS  BANDS  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

TO   THE   EDITOlt   OB'  "  THE   GARDEN." 

Sir, — Is  it  not  the  general  opinion  that  at  the 
shows  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  in  the 
great  conservatory  at  South  Kensington  the 
presence  of  a  military  band  is  undesirable  ?  The 
main  part  of  the  visitors  are  keen  flower-lovers  ; 
they  wish  to  meet  and  talk  over  the  flowers  before 
them,  and  to  compare  their  varied  experiences. 
The  mere  careful  examination  of  the  fine  displays 
of  flowers,  as  at  the  Daffodil  show  on  Tuesday  last, 
is  in  itself  fatiguing,  and  the  greater  the  quiet  of 
the  place  the  more  the  enjoyment,  but  the  deafen- 
ing explosions  of  brazen  blare  recurring  at  fre- 
quent intervals  destroy  all  quiet  enjoyment  of 
their  loveliness,  and  all  peace  of  mind  in  the  be- 
holder. So  thought  a  group  of  friends  who  went 
to  see  Daffodils,  and  not  to  hear  brasslnstruments, 
and  who  feel  sure  you  will  agree  with  them  that 
at  a  Daffodil  show  trumpets  should  be  seen  and 
not  heard.    Moreover,  the  place  is  eminently  nn- 


suited  to  music;  to  a  sensitire  ear  it  is  positive 
torture  to  be  shut  up  with  a  brass  band  inside  a 
cage  of  glass  and  iron  full  of  false  echoes  and 
painful  metallic  reverberations.  Not  a  word  is  to 
be  said  against  the  fins  band  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards  in  itself,  or  their  brilliantly  per- 
formed selection  of  popular  music,  but  the 
thing  is  a  painful  incongruity — out  of  harmony 
with  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  worthier  part 
of  the  visitors.  In  a  large  garden  it  would  be 
otherwise,  but  in  the  conservatory  there  is  no 
escape.  If  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  decree  that  a  military  band  is  a  commer- 
cial necessity  for  the  attraction  of  a  certain  class 
of  their  visitors,  might  it  not  be  of  stringed 
instruments  and  the  milder  "  wooden  wind  '  (for 
the  great  bands  have  also  their  string  bands),  and 
not  this  clashing  torture  of  brass  and  glass  ?  This 
would  be  a  mitigated  evil,  though  still  an  evil  to 
those  who  want  to  enjoy  the  flowers  without  dis- 
turbance or  distraction.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  loss  incurred  by  the  hire  of  the  musicians 
can  be  not  much  more  than  balanced  by  the  en- 
trance money  of  those  whom  the  music  attracts 
rather  than  the  flowers.  We  hope  that  our  pro- 
test may  reach  and  be  favourably  considered  by 
some  of  the  governing  members  of  the  society, 
to  the  great  relief  and  comfort  of  many.  We 
compared  notes  on  the  14th  inst.  with  many  of 
the  visitors  and  exhibitors,  and  all  those  con- 
sulted, both  amateurs  and  professionals,  agreed 
the  music  was  a  more  or  less  painful  interruption 
of  the  pleasure  of  the  day.  Your  present  corre- 
spondent is  one  who  thoroughly  enjoys  good  music 
in  its  place,  but  thinks  that  "  there  is  a  time  for 
everything, '  and  that  the  nodding  Daffodil  trum- 
pets, noiseless  however  well  blown,  in  conspicuous 
and  delightful  contrast  to  the  brazen  articles,  are 
entertainment  enough  for  those  who  go  for  their 
sakes.  J. 

*,*  We  have  several  times  protested  against 
this  mighty  sound  in  the  wrong  plao?. — Ed. 


ROSE  PROSPECTS. 
Never  was  forecast  more  bright  and  promis- 
ing. Not  only  are  Roses  budding  into  new  life  in 
all  directions,  but  that  life  is  vigorous,  healthy, 
clean.  Of  course  there  may  be  weather  troubles 
ahead,  but  the  Roses  will  have  all  the  better 
chance  for  getting  safely  through  them,  if  neither 
handicapped  by  weakness,  disease,  nor  dirt.  The 
three  last  kill  more  Roses  than  the  weather,  and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  No  doubt  the  weather 
often  gives  the  final  blow  to  Roses  already  stag- 
gering, like  one  intoxicated,  under  one  or  more 
of  these  evil  maladies,  but  they  were  already 
doomed,  and  any  slight  stress  of  weather  sufficed 
to  complete  the  process  of  killing.  But  Roses  full 
of  strength  and  stamina  are  armour-plated  as  far 
as  may  be  against  weather  severities  and  other 
Rose  trials — as,  for  example,  insect  pests,  or  a  tem- 
porary scarcity  of  food  or  water.  A  strong  Rose 
will  grow  out  of  the  evil  effects  of  insect  manipu- 
lations and  temporary  checks  of  food  supplies 
which  would  cripple  a  weakly  Pose  for  life,  or 
kill  it  outright.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  vigour  of  our 
Roses  of  all  sorts  that  gives  us  our  cheerful  forecast 
of  the  Rose  season  of  1 883.  But  it  is  not  merely  as  a 
vital  safeguard,  as  it  were,  against  accidents  that 
vigour  is  so  hopeful ;  it  is  success  already  within 
measurable  distance,  barring  accidents ;  and  as  it 
lessens  the  risks  of  accidents,  it  may  be  almost 
accepted  as  success  in  embryo,  the  size  and 
strength  of  our  breaks  being  the  first  fruits  of 
the  fine  fat  blossoms  of  next  June.  So  much  for 
prospects,  and  the  brighter  these  are  the  more 
careful  should  we  be  about  our  duties.  The 
chief  of  these  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
words  "guard  the  fort,"  that  is  the  Rose  breaks. 
That  in  a  word  has  been  the  main  duty  of 
the  true  rosarian  all  through  the  winter  and  the 
early  spring,  and  will  remain  so  until  the  coming 
bud  is  fully  expanded,  perfect  in  size,  form, 
colour,  and  accompanying  greenery  in  the  coming 
June  or  July.  In  pursuit  of  the  safety  of  the 
coming  buds,  not  a  few  of  the  larger  and  top- 
heavy  branches  were  beheaded  last  October  and 
November,  to  lighten  the  branch,  and  so  prevent 


its  being  broken  off  or  wrenched  out  by  the  wind, 
and  also  to  force  the  sap  back  a  little  nearer  to  its 
base.  Still  in  pursuit  of  the  same  object,  pruning 
was  deferred  till  the  last  fortnight  in  March, 
though  the  terminal  buds  on  the  reserved  shoots 
had  broken  into  an  inch  or  two  of  growth.  This 
pruning  in  most  cases  has  also  been  carried  rather 
farther  and  closer  than  usual  in  pursuit  of  the 
same  object,  and  with  the  result,  up  to  this  date 
(April  6),  that  the  promise  of  a  glorious  Rose 
harvest  was  never  more  bright  and  brilliant.  But 
though  our  surgical  duties  are  almost  exhausted 
for  a  time,  it  is  far  otherwise  with  watching  over 
the  safety  and  ministering  to  the  wants  of  our 
Roses. 

Though  the  March  winds  and  slinging  frosts 
have  run  boldly  into  April,  they  will  not  check  the 
worms  that  pursue  their  work  of  destruction 
among  the  buds,  even  when  one  'might  suppose 
the  winds  were  cold  enough  to  curdle  their  breath. 
But  so  soon  as  they  get  into  the  buds  they  are 
probably  warm  enough,  and,  what  concerns  us 
more,  their  wreck  and  ruin  of  the  buds  is 
already  accomplished ;  therefore  no  stinging  frosts 
nor  biting  winds  must  check  our  vigilance  in  the 
primary  duty  of  grub  hunting.  For  the  present  it 
is  safest  to  destroy  all  insect  pests  seen  excepting 
the  lady-bird.  Some  of  these  useful  friends  of  the 
rosarian  were  seen  here  alive  and  moving  about  to 
see  what  aphides  they  could  find  to  devour  on 
March  26  this  year.  There  are  some  other  insect 
friends  of  the  Rose,  but  none  of  them  are  about  so 
early  as  this,  and  hence  the  safety,  soundness,  as 
well  as  the  thoroughness  of  the  advice  to  kill  all 
insect  pests  that  may  be  visible. 

Tea  Roses. — Among  these  the  sphere  of  duty 
is  considerably  enlarged.  Those  on  walls,  at 
least,  must  be  pruned,  and  those  that  have  been 
partially  protected  on  beds  and  borders  must 
also  be  pruned  very  soon.  If  left  much  longer, 
the  breaks  on  the  heads  of  the  branches  will 
have  run  so  far  as  to  seriously  drain  the  plants  of 
vital  force,  and  either  prevent  the  base  buds  from 
breaking  at  all  or  force  them  to  break  weakly,  liut 
in  many  cases  it  is  safer  to  restore  part  of  the 
protection  for  a  time,  and  few  things  pay  better 
in  Rose  culture  than  a  little  extra  nursing  of  Tea 
Roses  during  April,  by  the  removal  of  protection 
during  mild  weather  and  its  replacement  should 
March  severities  be  suddenly  thrust  into  April 
or  May.  Of  course  the  same  or  even  greater  care 
is  needful  in  the  hunting  and  destruction  of  in- 
sect pests  among  Teas  as  among  other  Roses. 
There  is  one  plan  of  treating  Teas  on  their  own 
roots  that  deserves  special  notice  at  this  season . 
It  is  not  put  forth  as  a  substitute  for  other  and 
more  common  methods  of  treatment,  nor  to  be 
adopted  in  a  wholesale  way,  but  rather  tenta- 
tively, and  to  be  run  abreast  with  other  methods. 
This  consists  in  simply  cutting  the  Teas  over  by 
the  ground  line.  Presently  they  shoot  forth  strongly 
almost  like  Willows,  and  flower  superbly  through- 
out the  autumnal  months. 

Mulching  and  watering. — It  may  seem 
early  to  write  of  these  as  Rose  duties  in  April, 
but  it  is  really  almost  too  late  to  mulch  with  the 
best  effects.  Rose  mulches  should  subserve 
these  three  purposes  :  keep  the  roots  warm  and 
moist,  and  provide  them  with  supplementary  sup- 
plies of  congenial  and  readily  available  food. 
The  warmth  is  most  valuable  throughout  the  win- 
ter and  early  spring,  perhaps  seldom  so  much  so 
as  towards  the  end  of  March  or  all  through  April. 
The  sun  quickens  not  merely  the  tops,  but  the 
roots  of  Roses  into  new  life,  and  the  tender 
rootlets,  as  well  as  shootlets,  are  specially  suscep- 
ceptible  to  injury  from  cold.  Hence  the  wisdom 
of  winter  or  early  spring  mulchings.  Root  growth 
also  makes  most  progress  in  moderately  moist 
root-run  soils  ;  when  dried  into  harshness  through 
March  winds  they  are  by  no  means  inviting  to  the 
young  and  tender  roots.  And  then  it  not  unfre- 
quently  comes  to  pass  that  Roses  are  injured  by 
drought  on  dry  sites  and  in  dry  soils  before  any 
danger  has  been  anticipated.  The  same  remark 
applies  with  even  greater  force  to  food.  Should 
the  young  roots  meet  with  scant  dietary 
at  first,  no  future  feasting  will  ever  compensate 
them    for    this    great    loss.     A    first   starving 
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robs  Rose  roots  of  their  future  ability  to  feed  to 
their  fullest  extent  or  best  purpose.  Therefore, 
where  Hoses  are  not  mulched  with  lich  manure 
with  its  constant  supplies  of  food  in  store  for  all 
vital  necessities  for  some  months  to  come,  a  good 
soaking  of  sewage  or  manure  water  in  April  is  one 
of  the  best  preparations  for  vigorous  growth  and 
a  perfect  display  of  bloom.  Descending  from  gene- 
ralities to  particulars,  Mar6chal  Niel  appears  to 
have  passed  through  the  winter  superbly  on  walls, 
and  promises  a  magnificent  harvest  of  golden 
beauty  towards  the  end  of  May.        D.  T.  Fisii. 


NOTES  ON  RECENT  NUMBERS. 

Anemones  (p.  .SOS).— These  lately  have  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  very  beautiful  some 
of  the  new,  and  in  many  cases  old,  varieties  are. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  only  with  the  Dutch 
forms  have  a  pleasure  in  store  in  getting  a  set  of 
the  French,  which  are  a  great  improvement,  and 
are  likely  another  season  to  be  forthcoming  at  a 
more  moderate  price  and  in  larger  numbers.  The 
stellata  or  hortensis  group  does  not  seem  nearly  so 
particular  about  soil  and  position  as  the  coro- 
naria,  and  might  flourish  where  the  latter  died  out. 
If  so,  it  is  worth  noting,  fof  there  are  among  them 
many  which  are  very  beautiful,  but  which,  never- 
theless, one  seldom  sees.  They  embrace  a  wide 
range  of  colour,  but  as  yet  have  been  but  little 
taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  improvement.  Ful- 
gens  people  have  gone  mad  over,  though  a  few 
years  back  it  would  not  have  been  mentioned  in 
any  bulb  list  of  the  trade.  The  single  form  of 
the  Peacock  is  much  scarcer  in  this  country,  but  is 
very  handsome,  and  so  are  some  of  the  paler  scarlets 
with  their  grey  rings  in  the  centre.  One  of  the 
lilacs  with  a  broad  petal  is  of  a  good  glowing  colour, 
and  there  is  a  beautiful  silvery  pink  unlike  in 
shade  to  any  flower  I  know.  Herr  Max  Leichtlin 
tells  us  (p.  277)  he  has  raised  an  improved  white  ; 
let  us  hope  someone  will  make  an  effort  to  be 
successful  with  some  of  the  others.  Of  double 
stellata  there  are  several  forms;  both  fulgens  and 
Pavonina  vary  greatly  in  the  number  of  petals, 
though  many  of  the  latter  are  apt  to  be  green  and 
worthless.  This  is  usually  attributed  to  the  want 
of  sun  in  this  country,  but  it  is  just  the  same  in 
its  native  habitat,  where  there  is  always  a  large 
number  of  inferior  green  ones.  There  is  an  old- 
fashioned  double  crimson -purple  which  is  nice  ;  a 
really  good  double  white  would  make  quite  a  sen- 
sation. Will  some  of  the  owners  of  doubling 
grounds  for  Daffodils  try  what  effect  their  soil 
will  have  on  Anemones? 

Seeding  of  Orchids  (p.  304).— Certainly 
an  Orchid  is  one  of  the  most  easy  of  plants  to 
cross-fertilise  artificially,  but  how  about  getting 
the  seeds  to  grow  7  If  there  are  any  who  have  any 
real  knowledge  on  this  point,  they  think  probably 
that  their  secret  is  far  too  precious  to  divulge 
rashly.  Either  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
necessary  to  treat  the  seed  are  not  understood,  or 
else  the  majority  of  seed  ripened  in  this  country 
must  be  infertile.  Crosses  seem  to  be  effected  so 
readily  between  plants  of  such  different  appear- 
ances, that  this  seems  quite  possible,  and  a  good 
many  millions  of  seeds  have  no  doubt  been  sown 
by  amateurs  and  others  not  only  without  gaining 
any  novelty  from  them,  but  without  getting  any 
sort  or  description  of  plant  at  all  (Cypripediums 
are  of  course  to  some  extent  an  exception).  The 
recorded  experience  of  M.  Bleu  does  not  help  us 
in  this,  but  perhaps  some  of  the  collectors  in  other 
countries  might  by  observation  pick  up  a  few 
hints.  Has  anyone  been  successful  in  raising  any 
of  the  hardy  sorts  from  seed  1  It  would  be  very 
desirable  to  be  able  to  get  a  quantity  in  this  way. 
Seeds  of  varieties  of  Orchids  have  been  offered  in 
a  nurseryman's  catalogue  this  year,  probably  for 
the  fir.st  time  in  England.  I  wonder  whether  any- 
one will  be  able,  or  even  attempt,  to  make  any- 
thing out  of  them. 

Valuing  standing  timber  (p.  327).— 
"  Wood  Agent,"  in  his  scathing  denunciation  of 
"  New  Forest's "  remark,  seems  to  forget  that 
standing  timber  often  has  to  be  valued  when  the 
land  on  which  it  is  growing  "changes  hands,  "and 


when  there  is  no  immediate  intention  of  felling 
the  trees.  In  this,  as  well  as  other  cases,  most 
sellers  would  be  ready  to  trust  to  the  "eye  "  of  an 
experienced  valuer.  If  "  Wood  Agent "  will  go 
into  a  cattle  market  he  will  probably  find  there 
men  who  will  be  able  to  tell  the  weight  of  pigs, 
sheep,  &c ,  to  within  a  few  pounds  merely  by 
looking  at  them,  and  on  the  str^gth  of  this  will 
complete  their  purchase  without  going  to  the 
trouble  of  weighing  the  animals,  even  when  the 
convenience  for  so  doing  is  close  at  hand.  This 
faculty,  of  course,  is  not  given  to  everyone,  and 
in  any  case  requires  to  be  developed  by  long  prac- 
tice, but  it  is  very  astonishing  sometimes  to  see 
how  the  eye  will  correct  the  hand,  and  to  how 
great  an  extent  it  may  be  trusted  to  for  accurate 
results,  though  manyj  people  from  their  own  in- 
capacity in  this  respect  would,  doubtless,  be  in- 
credulous of  the  skill  of  another,  and  would 
require  what  should  be  to  them  a  more  positive 
proof. 

Scotch  Fir  (p.  328).— The  statement  that 
"  no  tree  has  more  merits  to  recommend  it  to  the 
timber  grower  "  than  the  Scotch  Fir,  though  no 
doubt  true  in  some  soils,  is  not  so  in  others.  We 
use  up  a  good  deal  of  timber  for  various  purposes 
during  the  course  of  the  year,  but  have  always  con- 
sidered "  the  Scotch "  as  the  least  good  of  any 
tree,  and,  indeed,  of  little  nse  at  all.  There  are 
few  soils  worth  the  expense  of  planting  which 
would  not  grow  either  Oak,  Ash,  Chestnut,  Larch, 
or  Spruce,  and  surely,  in  most  cases,  any  one  of 
these  has  "  more  merits  to  recommend  it  to  the 
timber  grower."  I  do  not  wish  to  condemn  the 
Scotch  Fir  entirely,  for  in  our  gardens  there  are 
few  trees  which  are  more  picturesque  than  they, 
with  their  red  stems  and  dark  green  foliage,  but  a 
word  of  caution  is  necessary  to  those  who  in  some 
parts  of  England  would  expect  to  get  a  profitable 
return  as  timber  from  a  tree  which  takes  a  long 
time  to  become  "hearty,"  and  which  in  a  young 
state  is  more  than  half  sap,  and  very  liable  to 
become  worm-eaten.  C.  K.  S.  D. 


Orchids. 

THINNING  AND  PRUNING  ORCHIDS. 
I  MUST  claim  indulgence  for  a  further  communi- 
cation on  this  subject  which,  as  far  as  the  con- 
troversy is  concerned,  has  been  partly  transferred 
to  other  hands ;  but  I  want  to  put  the  subject 
again  before  Orchid  growers  in  its  original  shape 
with  some  further  particulars.  This  is  needful 
because  of  what  might  happen  at  the  coming 
"conference,"  and  because,  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  question  has  been  misrepresented  by 
"  T.  li.''  and  others  in  a  contemporary.  In  1880 
(February  28)  I  sent  you  a  note  entitled  "Thinning 
out  the  bulbs  of  Orchids,"  in  which  I  recom- 
mended the  old  or  spent-back  bulbs  of  such 
subjects  as  Ccelogynes  and  Dendrobiums  to  be 
thinned— mark  the  word  "  thinned  "—  only  not  to 
be  all  cut  away,  subsequently  pointing  out  how 
many  specimens  of  Dendrobiums  were  disfigured 
by  the  quantity  of  old  back  bulbs  left  on  them. 
Taking  the  Ccclogyne  cristata  as  an  example,  I 
wrote,  "  One  often  sees  large  masses  of  the  plant 
so  crammed  with  the  old  pseudo-bulbs  that  the 
young  ones  have  not  room  to  grow,  and  are  small 
in  consequence,  &;c.''  It  was  this  proposition  that 
"  T.  B. "  took  up  and  contested  and  condenmed, 
and  when  asked  what  he  would  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  the  case  of  CVclogynes,  he  explained 
that  he  would  chop  his  specimens  into  pieces,  which 
is  only  another  way  of  thinning,  but  not  so  good  as 
thinning  the  old  bulbs  out  as  they  stand.  The 
discussion  was  continued  several  weeks--I  advo- 
cating thinning  and  "T.  1!."  condemning  the 
practice,  and  advocating  the  cutting  up  the  speci- 
mens into  fragments  instead.  That  is  how  we 
stand,  only  that  while  I  have  never  departed  from 
my  original  position,  "  T.  B."  has  completely  de- 
serted his,  and  now  implies  that  the  question  is  one 
of  pruning  away  the  whole  of  the  back  bulbs  of 
the  subjects  operated  upon,  which  is  an  entirely 
separate  question,  introduced  by  me  in  relating 
some  successful  experiments  in  that  direction,  but 


not  recommended  for  general  practice  without 
trial.  When  in  subsequent  years  "T.  B."  found 
that  not  only  did  thinned  plants  grow  and  flower 
well,  but  that  some  species  grew  year  after  year 
with  the  whole  of  their  bulbs  removed,  he  felt,  I 
daresay,  that  the  sooner  he  took  up  new  ground 
the  better.  Since  then  others  besides  myself 
have  tried  the  plan  of  cutting  away  the  whole 
of  the  back  bulbs  of  certain  species,  and 
fine  examples  of  these  "  T.  B,"  has  seen  and 
examined — to  wit,  prize  specimens  of  the  highest 
merit  at  Manchester  last  summer  that  were  de- 
scribed in  The  Garden  at  the  time,  and  at  the 
York  show  as  well,  where,  I  am  informed  by 
those  present,  he  assisted  to  judge  the  pruned 
Dendrobiums  in  the  prize  collections.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  he  is  now  confronted  in  a  contempo- 
rary with  a  bona  fide  grower,  who  is  willing  to 
gratify  him  with  the  sight  of  not  one,  but  many 
pruned  specimens  of  D.  nobile  of  such  excellence 
and  dimensions  as  "  T.  B."  hardly  ever  saw,  and 
which  have  the  peculiar  habit  of  blooming  on  the 
current  year's  bulbs  like  Wardianum. 

The  worst  feature  of  "  T.  B.'s  '  defence  through- 
out has  been  the  fact  that  whenever  he  has  been 
offered  any  satisfactory  proof  or  been  confuted  in 
any  way  he  has  constantly  shifted  his  target  fur- 
ther off  instead  of  standing  to  his  post,  and  now 
he  asserts  that  nothing  can  be  satisfactory  that  is 
not  demonstrated  at  some  exhibition.  Although, 
in  my  own  case,  I  could  and  may  exhibit  pruned 
Orchids  fully  proving  everything  I  have  written  on 
the  subject,  I  repudiate  the  plea  that  such  a  course 
is  necessary  in  the  case  of  any  new  useful  practice 
that  may  be  recommended,  and  in  saying  this  I 
have  every  authority  on  my  side.  Exhibitions  are 
well  enough  in  their  way,  and  many  exhibits  re- 
flect great  credit  on  the  exhibitors  ;  but  there  are 
many  things  connected  with  plant  growth  of  the 
utmost  value  to  cultivators  that  nevertheless 
never  find  their  way  to  exhibitions. 

J.  S.  W. 

PLANTS    IN    FLOWER; 


Guernsey  Anemones,— A  bunch  of  single 
French  Anemones  from  Messrs.  Hubert  and  Man- 
ger's nursery  at  Guernsey  shows  every  variation  in 
colour  that  can  possibly,  one  would  think,  be 
found  in  A.  coronaria.  The  flowers  are  large, 
beautifully  cup-shaped,  and  range  from  deep  crim- 
son and  purple  to  pink  and  white,  while  some 
have  the  colours  arranged  in  zones  and  stripes. 
The  Guernsey  Nurseries,  where  these  flowers  are 
grown,  must  now  be  a  grand  sight. 

Hardy  white  Passion-flo'wer.— Some 
blooms  of  the  new  white  variety  of  Passiflora 
cosrulea  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Lucombe 
and  Pince,  of  Exeter,  having  been  produced  on 
small  plants  under  glass.  The  flowers  sent  are  not 
so  large  as  what  might  be  expected  on  strong  plants 
outside.  Still,  they  are  very  pretty  and  distinct 
from  the  familiar  blue  Passion-flower,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  blue  in  them,  the 
corolla  fringe  being  of  ivory  whiteness.  It  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  hardy  climbers,  and  as  it  is 
doubtless  as  hardy  as  the  original,  its  value  is  in- 
creased.    It  is  named  Constance  Elliott. 

Senecio  macroglossus.— In  addition  tothe 
graceful  beauty  of  the  flowers  of  this  Cape  Ground- 
sel, to  which  we  have  already  frequently  called 
attention,  it  has  the  useful  character  of  being  an 
almost  perpetual  flowerer  when  large  and  esta- 
blished in  favourable  conditions.  In  the  illus- 
trated account  of  it  which  appeared  in  The  Gab- 
den  last  August,  it  was  stated  that  at  Kew  this 
plant  had  been  in  flower  from  the  previous  No- 
vember till  that  time,  and  from  then  to  the  pre- 
sent it  has  continued  to  bear  large  numbers  of 
yellow  star-like  blossoms.  At  this  rate  it  appears 
that  the  Kew  specimen  has  not  ceased  flowering 
during  the  last  eighteen  months,  and  now  in  April 
it  bears  scores  of  bright  flowers  with  plenty  of 
buds  to  follow.  Planted  out  in  the  cool  end  of 
the  succulent  house  and  kept  supplied  with 
water,  this  Senecio  has  grown  to  a  large  size,  ex- 
tending along  the  roof  and  festooning  from  one 
rafter  to  another  for  many  feet.    The  cool  treat- 
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ment  is  apparently  much  more  favourable  to  its 
welfare  than  that  of  a  warm  house.  A  plant  which 
grows  rapidly,  remains  always  in  good  health, 
and  yields  an  nnceasiug  supply  of  beaatitul  pale 
yellow  star-shaped  flowers,  more  beautiful  than 
tliose  of  even  the  yellow  Paris  Daisy,  requires  but 
little  recommendation. 

Arable  blepharophylla.— Of  this  charm- 
ing spring  flower  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  i'ork, 
send  us  a  bunch  of  a  variety  called  superba,  in 
which  the  colour  is  much  more  intensified  than 
that  of  the  original.  The  colour,  a  glowing  purple- 
crimson,  has  a  fine  effect  in  masses,  as  Messrs. 
Backhouse  have  it  just  now.  It  has  somewhat 
the  habit  of  growth  of  A.  albida,  and  is  quite  as 
floriferous,  though  perhaps  not  so  vigorous  in  con- 
stitution. 

Aoacla  dealbata  out-of-doors.— I  send 
you  a  spray  of  an  Acacia  dealbata  which  has  stood 
out  two  winters  in  my  garden  here.  When  planted 
it  was  not  2  feet  high,  and  now  it  is  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  10  feet.  The  flower  is  poor,  but  it  is  worth 
growing  for  its  foliage.  It  has  been  entirely  un- 
protected.—N.  Bakee,  Butts  Hill,  MngsKcar, 
Dartmmdh. 

*^*  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  Austra- 
lian shrub  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  thrive  in  the  open 
even  in  the  warmest  parts  of  our  islands.— Ed. 

Double  blue  Hepatlca. — I  send  you  four 
double  blue  Hepaticas  from  a  cottage  garden  in 
my  village  where  they  grow  vigorously.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  send  you  two  blooms  from  a  double 
blue  which  I  bought  from  a  London  nursery  some 
three  or  four  years  ago.  The  cottager's  grow  with 
long  stems  and  plenty  of  leaves.  The  other 
hardly  protrudes  from  the  ground,  and  the  leaves 
do  not  come  up  till  the  blooming  is  nearly  over. 
It  is  evident  that  they  are  distinct  varieties,  and 
I  think  the  cottager's  the  more  valuable. — R. 
Hooper,  Upton  Rectory,  Ihdcot. 

*jf*  Decidedly  superior  to  the  ordinary  double 
blue  Hepatica,  and  one  that  we  hope  Mr.  Hooper 
will  take  care  to  propagate.  The  flowers  are 
fully  a  third  larger  than  the  ordinary  size  and  of 
a  glowing  deep  purple. — Ed. 

Cineraria  Snowflake. — A  series  of  varie- 
ties of  white  Cinerarias  has  been  sent  us  by  Messrs. 
Carter,  of  High  Holborn,  and  among  them  a  new 
one  called  Snowflake,  which  quite  surpasses  the 
rest  as  regards  size,  form,  and  purity.  In  striking 
contrast  with  the  snow-white  florets  is  the  rich 
purple  centre,  powdered  sparsely  with  yellow 
pollen.  A  plant  in  full  flower  of  this  Cineraria 
must,  we  imagine,  be  very  beautiful.  In  the 
series  there  is  another  almost  as  pure  white,  but 
it  lacks  size  and  form.  The  rest  of  the  sorts  are 
ivory-white,  and  therefore  not  so  attractive  as 
Snowflake,  the  superiority  of  which  can  be  seen  at 
a  glance  when  contrasted  with  other  so-called 
whites. 

Flo'werlng  Bhrubs.  — From  the  Coombe 
Wood  Nurseries  Messrs.  Veitch  send  us  speci- 
mens of  a  few  shrubs  now  in  bloom  there.  Fore- 
most among  them  may  be  mentioned  Magnolia 
stellata,  otherwise  M.  Halleana.  This  is  a  very 
beautiful  shrub,  with  large,  pure  white  flowers 
borne  along  the  leafless  branches.  There  are  two 
handsome  evergreen  Barberries — one  the  common 
Berberis  f.ascicularis,  the  other  B.  Aquifolium  un- 
dulata.  The  last  is  not  only  handsome  in  leaf, 
but  bears  large  clusters  of  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a 
most  desirable  April-flowering  shrub.  A  variety 
of  Ribes  sanguineum,  named  atro-rubrum,  is  the 
deepest  coloured  variety  of  this  familiar  flowering 
Currant  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Prnnus  tomen- 
tosa,  though  not  showy,  is  an  interesting  shrub 
and  extremely  floriferous. 

Hyaointha  in  the  open  air. — A  short 
time  ago  I  stated  that  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
throwing  away  Hyacinths  that  had  bloomed 
in  pots,  but  that  I  put  them  into  the  borders, 
where  they  bloomed  year  after  year  and  with  the 
most  satisfactory  result.  In  confirmation  thereof 
I  send  you  a  few  blooms,  taken  at  random,  which 
you  may  see  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
Nothing  is  done  with  them  ;they  are  planted  in 
clumps,  are  not  thinned  out,  and  yet  I  think 


you  will  agree  that  some  of  those  now  sent 
would  not  be  a  disgrace  to  a  collection  of  im- 
ported bulbs.  The  clumps  increase  in  size,  and, 
as  you  will  see,  the  stems  are  stiff  enough  to  sup- 
port the  blossoms  without  any  artificial  help. 
When  they  die  down  in  the  border  where  they  at 
present  are,  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  gently  raked 
over,  and  in  the  summer  a  fine  crop  of  Mignonette 
covers  it  all  over. — Delta. 

*,*  The  spikes  sent  are  quite  as  fine  as  spikes 
from  plants  grown  in  pots. — Ed. 

Odontoglossum  orispum  Dlcksonei.— 
Under  this  name  we  have  received  from  Messrs. 
Dicksons  and  Co.,  of  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  a 
spike  of  an  extremely  handsome  Odontoglossum 
which  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  in 
Edinburgh  last  week.  In  order  to  describe  it  in- 
telligibly we  must  compare  it  with  O.  Andersoni- 
anum  rather  than  with  0.  crispum,  for  it  really  is 
a  form  of  Anderson's  variety,  as  the  long  pointed 
sepals  and  attenuated  lip  indicate.  We  should 
place  it  midway  between  a  good  form  of  0. 
Andersonianum  and  0.  hebraicum,  as  the  flowers 
exhibit  the  mosaic  markings  peculiar  to  hebrai- 
cum. The  sepals  are  white,  profusely  spotted  with 
chestnut-brown,  the  three  outer  tinged  with  purple 
on  their  exterior  surfaces.  The  white  lip  has  one 
heavy  blotch  of  cinnamon-red  with  yellow  on  the 
crest.  We  consider  it  one  of  the  best  in  its  way 
that  we  have  seen,  and  Messrs.  Dicksons  are  for- 
tunate in  having  it  turn  up  from  an  importation 
of  O.  crispum.  The  spike  is  handsome,  bearing 
nine  fine  blooms. 

Crassula  pyramldalis.— The  genus  Cras- 
sula  comprises  a  large  number  of  species,  many  of 
which  are  remarkable  for  singularity  of  habit, 
either  in  their  leaf  arrangement  or  in  other  charac- 
teristics, and  a  few  of  them  are  equally  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  In  C.  pyramidalis 
we  have  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  former 
group,  and  of  which  a  pan  of  little  flowering  spe- 
cimens may  now  be  seen  in  the  Cape  house  at 
Kew.  Each  of  these  is  about  2  inches  in  height, 
and  in  outline  resembles  a  little  quadrangular 
tower  or  prism,  gradually  widening  upwards  and 
rounded  to  a  point  near  the  top.  This  singular 
form  is  owing  to  the  shape  and  arrangement  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  four-ranked  and  very  closely  im- 
bricated, in  fact  packed  quite  tightly  together 
from  base  to  point,  so  that  the  whole  plant  looks 
like  a  solid  little  mass  with  zigzag  lines  running 
round  it,  instead  of  being  formed  of  a  number  of 
separate  leaves.  When  about  to  flower  this  little 
prism  opens  at  the  top  and  through  it  protrudes  a 
crown  of  white  flowers,  the  whole  crown  being  no 
larger  than  a  sixpence  and  not  much  thicker.  This 
rare  little  species  has  been  introduced  to  Kew  from 
South  Africa,  the  native  country  of  over  a  hundred 
species  of  Crassula. 

Echlum  caUithyrsum.— The  Eohiums  are 
represented  in  the  English  flora  by  the  beautiful 
blue  species  E.  vulgare,  the  Viper's  Bugloss,  but  in 
the  regions  of  the  Mediterranean  they  are  large 
herbs,  and  in  the  Canary  Islands  the  Echiums 
assume  very  large  proportions  and  are  shrubby 
perennials.  Such  are  the  species  E.  giganteum, 
E.  fastaosum,  E.  candicans,  and  the  plant  known 
in  gardens  as  E.  arboreum,  but  which  has  not 
yet  been  properly  baptised  by  botanists.  Most 
probably,  however,  it  is  E.  caUithyrsum,  which 
forms  a  large  shrub  as  much  as  10  feet  through  in  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  which  is  represented  at  Kew 
by  a  large  specimen  that  flowered  in  the  temperate 
house  last  year,  and  by  a  smaller  one  now  in  flower 
in  the  conservatory  (No.  4).  There  is  but  one 
spike  of  bloom  on  this  latter  plant,  but  it  is  both 
beautiful  enough  and  sufficiently  representative  of 
the  flower  characters  of  the  species  to  deserve 
noting.  The  inflorescence  is  terminal,  a  stout 
erect  spike  rising  from  the  top  of  the  growth,  and 
upon  its  upper  6  inches  a  densely  packed  cluster 
of  bell-shaped  sky-blue  flowers  is  borne,  the  long 
stiff,  rose-tinted  stamens  projecting  beyond  the 
flowers  in  a  bottle-brush  fashion.  For  large  con- 
servatories these  tree-like  Buglosses  are  well 
adapted,  but  it  is  only  rarely  that  one  meets  with 
them  in  cultivation 


Begonia  scandens. — A  climbing  Begonia 
is  to  most  people  a  novelty,  but  there  are  several 
species  of  distinctly  climbing  habit,  that  is  if  the 
habit  of  the  Ivy  may  be  considered  such,  for  the 
above,  and  also  one  or  two  other  kinds,  are 
grown  against  pillars  and  walls  at  Kew,  to  which 
they  cling  by  means  of  their  sucker-like  stem-roots 
exactly  as  Ivy  does.  B.  scandens  (known  also 
as  B.  lucida)  is  the  most  useful  amongst  them  in 
a  garden  sense,  its  leaves  being  large,  shining 
green,  and  not  unlike  those  of  B.  nitida,  and  it 
grows  so  rapidly  that  a  large  pillar  may  be  clothed 
by  it  in  a  single  year.  It  is  also  grown  at  Kew 
as  a  basket  plant,  a  large  basket  enveloped  by  the 
long  shoots,  which  afterwards  grow  downwards, 
being  quite  ornamental  even  when  not  in  flower. 
Some  of  the  Kew  plants  are  now  in  bloom,  and 
although  the  individual  flowers  are  small,  yet 
when  borne  in  great  numbers  upon  a  wide  branch- 
ing raceme  they  are  not  unattractive.  Most  of  the 
flowers  are  females.  The  capsule,  which  is  an 
important  character  in  Begonias  for  botanical  dis- 
tinctions, is  in  B.  scandens  three-winged,  one  of 
the  wings  being  much  larger  than  the  others  ;  the 
whole  flower  is  pure  white. 

Thunbergia  Harrisi. — This  is  one  of  the 
best  of  cultivated  Thunbergias,  some  of  which 
rank  among  the  most  beautiful  of  stove  climbing 
plants.  T.  Harrisi  and  its  near  relation,  T.  lauri- 
folia,  are  very  quick  growing  kinds,  extending 
many  yards  in  a  season  and  flowering  very  freely, 
the  former  at  the  present  time  and  the  latter  late 
in  summer.  At  Kew  in  the  T  range  T.  Harrisi  is 
now  bearing  numerous  axillary  racemes  of  large 
bell-shaped  flowers,  with  broad  limbs  as  much  as 
3  inches  across,  their  colour  being  bright  blue  with 
a  shade  of  purple,  whilst  the  throat  of  the  flowers 
is  tawny  yellow.  Planted  in  a  border  and  trained 
along  a  rafter  this  species  may  be  made  to  form  a 
large  curtain  of  long  pendent  shoots,  with  slightly 
toothed,  ovate,  pointed  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
produced  on  the  current  season's  growth,  so  that 
pruning,  which  has  to  be  resorted  to  if  the  plant 
is  to  be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds,  ought  to 
be  deferred  till  just  after  the  flowering  season. 
All  the  Thunbergias,  including  the  Hexacentris, 
which  is  now  united  with  Thunbergia,  may  be 
grown  in  the  same  way  as  is  here  suggested  for  T. 
Harrisi,  and  the  same  precaution  is  necessary  in 
regard  to  pruning,  as  carelessness  in  this  may 
easily  result  in  the  absence  of  flowers.  In  large 
houses  where  a  variety  of  climbers  is  grown  it  is 
sometimes  the  practice  to  prune  and  trim  up  the 
climbers  at  one  time,  but  that  such  a  course  is 
wrong  must  be  apparent  if  we  consider  the  different 
times  at  which  such  plants  flower. 

Primula  Olusiana.— This  Primrose  does 
well  on  the  rockery  at  Kew.  In  a  little  nook  and 
well  sheltered  from  north  and  east  winds,  which 
are  so  damaging  to  delicate  flowers,  it  seems  quite 
at  home,  and  though  a  little  past  its  best,  for  it 
is  one  of  the  earliest  to  flower,  it  still  shows  an 
amount  of  rich  colour,  reminding  one  of  that  of 
its  near  allies,  P.  calycina  (P.  glaucescens)  and  P. 
Wnlfeniana,  both  of  which  are  showing  their  wel- 
come flower-buds.  P.  Clusiana  is  a  most  desir- 
able kind  for  early  blooming,  and  also  on  account 
of  its  being  amenable  to  pot  culture.  Being  a 
quick  grower,  it  soon'forms  tufts  of  considerable 
size,  which  rarely  fail  to  yield  a  good  crop  of 
flowers.  It  thrives  well  in  a  compost  consist- 
ing of  small  pieces  of  tufa  or  brick  and  lime 
rubbish  mixed  with  good  stiff  loam.  It  likes 
plenty  of  sun,  and  should  receive  constant  water- 
ings overhead  during  the  growing  season.  It 
forms  little  tufts  or  rosettes  of  yellowish  green 
leaves  about  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  with  a 
gradual  taper  to  the  base,  shiny  on  the  upper  sur- 
face and  occasionally  hirsute  on  the  underside. 
On  the  flower-scapes,  which  are  about  4  inches 
high,  there  are  invariably  four  flowers  produced  in 
umbels  proceeding  from  a  ring  of  narrow  bracts 
at  their  base.  The  flowers  are  about  as  large  as 
a  florin  ;  the  outer  edges  of  the  petals  are  notched 
about  half  way  down,  and  present  an  uneven 
appearance.  They  are  bright  rosy  purple,  with  a 
beautiful  silvery  white  eye.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Alps,  and|  is  easily  increased  by  division  of  the 
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tnfts.  Close  beside  this  Primrose,  and  with  its 
roots  almost  in  the  water,  is  P.  rosea,  the  pretty 
carmine-pink  flowers  of  which  are  very  striking. 
It  seems  to  be  a  fortnight  or  more  earlier  than  its 
variety  grandiflora ;  P.  denticulata  is  also  con- 
spicuous. P.  spectabilis,  with  fine  dark  purple 
flowers,  is  also  showy,  and  on  a  dry  southern  ex- 
posed wall,  P.  obconica,  P.  floribunda,  P.  margi- 
nata  and  its  variety,  and  densiflora  seem  to  be  at 
home,  their  success  being  in  a  great  measure  due 
to  copious  waterings  during  winter  regardless  of 
frost  or  cold. — K. 

Amorphophallus  Rlvierl.— Nearly  two 
years  ago  we  noted  the  flowering  of  several  plants 
of  the  wonderful  Aroid,  A.  campanulatus,  which 
was  successfully  grown  and  flowered  at  Kew,  one 
of  the  flowers  being  amongst  the  exhibits  sent  from 
Kew  to  the  horticultural  meetings  at  the  Linnean 
Booms  in  1883.  At  the  present  time  several 
specimens  of  A.  Rivieri  are  now  flowering  in  the 
Begonia  house  at  Kew,  where  a  large  collection  of 
Arisaimas  and  similar  Aroids  has  been  a  source 
of  much  interest  for  some  weeks.  If  the  flowers 
of  A.  Kivieri  are  smaller  than  those  of  A.  campanu- 
latus, they  are  not  the  less  active  in  emitting  a 
most  powerful  and  intensely  disagreeable  odour. 
It  is  surprising  how  so  fcetid  a  smell  could  come 
from  plants  in  vigorous  health.  The  flowers,  or  what 
we  call  flowers,  of  A.  Rivieri  are  borne  on  a  stout 
stalk  about  18  inches  high,  upon  which  the  large 
trumpet-shaped  Arum-like  spathe  is  fixed,  the 
colour  of  this  spathe  being  dark  chocolate  except 
oa  the  lower  outside,  where  it  is  whitish  and 
spotted  with  deep  green.  In  length  the  spathe  is 
about  9  inches.  In  the  middle  of  this  trumpet  a 
long  thick  spadix  is  developed,  the  portion  inside 
beiog  clothed  with  the  small  flowers — males  in 
one  series  and  females  in  another ;  the  top  of  the 
spadix  is  nearly  a  foot  long  and  1  inch  in  diameter, 
hollow,  wrinkled  and  puckered,  and  in  colour 
similar  to  the  spathe.  The  whole  inflorescence 
lasts  about  a  fortnight  and  then  withers,  after 
which  the  plant  remains  dormant  for  a  few  weeks 
and  then  pushes  up  a  single  leaf.  In  the 
case  of  A.  campanulatus  the  tubers  perish  after 
flowering.  A.  Rivieri  is  a  native  of  China,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  into  England  by  Mr. 
Bull  and  flowered  in  his  nursery  about  ten  years 
ago.  It  is  sometimes  employed  for  summer  bed- 
ding, its  large  spreading  umbrella-like  leaf  being 
considered  ornamental. 

Maokaya  bella.— Although  introduced  to 
Kew  from  Natal  about  sixteen  years  ago,  and 
flowered  and  figured  in  the  JSotanical  Magaz'me 
at  that  time,  this  beautiful  greenhouse  flowering 
shrub  has  remained  hitherto  almost  unknown.  No 
doubt  this  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  sup- 
posed shy-flowering  nature  of  the  plant  when 
under  cultivation,  and  unless  the  treatment 
adopted  for  it  is  of  a  special  cliaracter,  flowers  are 
scantily,  if  at  all,  produced.  In  Sir  G.  Macleay's 
garden,  at  Pendell  Court,  a  fine  specimen  of  this 
plant  was  grown  and  flowered  about  six  years  ago, 
and  from  this  plant  a  coloured  plate  was  prepared 
for  The  Gabden,  and  will  be  found  in  Vol.  X\'I. 
Mr.  Green,  who  at  that  time  was  gardener  at 
I'endell  Court,  grew  his  specimen  of  the  Mackaya 
in  a  warm  greenhouse,  where  it  was  planted  out  in 
a  border  of  rich  loam  and  watered  freely  during 
the  summer.  As  winter  approached  water  was 
withheld,  so  that  the  growth  might  ripen  and 
flower-buds  be  formed.  In  spring  water  was 
again  applied,  and  a  fine  display  of  bloom  was  the 
almost  immediate  result.  By  pursuing  a  some- 
what similar  method  of  treatment  for  the  Mackaya 
at  Kew,  except  that  the  plants  were  kept  in  pots 
instead  of  being  planted  out,  some  well-flowered 
specimens  have  been  ^obtained,  one  of  which  is 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  conservatory  in  those  gar- 
dens. This  plant  is  in  a  9-inch  pot,  and  is  nearly 
4  feet  high.  About  thirty  racemes  of  flowers  are 
either  fully  open  or  fast  developing,  each  raceme 
bearing  from  twelve  to  eighteen  flowers,  which  are 
somewhat  campanulate,  in  form  like  liignonia 
speciosa,  and  measure  2  inches  across  ;  the  colour 
is  pale  lavender,  beautifully  veined  with  purple. 
The  flowers  remain  in  good  condition  for  two  or 
three  weeks.    After  flowering  the  plants  should  be 


cut  back  and  grown  on  as  above.  When  well 
grown  this  beautiful  Acanthaceous  plant  is  strik- 
ingly ornamental,  and  as  to  grow  it  well,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  liberal  treatment  in  a  warm  sunny 
house  in  the  summer,  and  rest  in  a  dry,  rather 
cool  house  in  winter,  there  seems  no  reason  against 
so  distinct  and  handsome  a  plant  becoming  more 
popular. 

Kitchen   Garden. 

POTATOES. 
There  is  being  planted  this  season  an  enormous 
breadth  of  Potatoes,  and  should  we  get  a  fairly 
favourable  season  with  little  disease,  it  seems 
certain  that  a  wonderful  crop  will  be  lifted  in  the 
autumn.  Potato  growers  seem  to  have  fallen  on 
adverse  times,  for  stocks  of  all  kinds  in  commerce 
have  become  or  are  becoming  rapidly  abundant, 
and  the  consumption  Of  the  tuber,  though  enor- 
mous, by  no  means  keeps  pace  with  the  supply. 
It  is  useless  to  say  that  stocks  sell ;  that  may  be 
so,  but  at  a  price  so  low  that  remuneration  is  out 
of  the  question.  Still,  with  Wheat  at  such  a  low 
price  it  is  not  possible  to  expect  that  Potatoes  can 
be  dear.  Any  disruption  of  our  foreign  relations 
which  would  send  up  the  price  of  Wheat  some  30 
per  cent,  would  also  help  Potatoes,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  consumer.  It  is,  however,  some 
comfort  to  us  to  know  that  if  cut  off  to  any  ex- 
tent from  our  outer  sources  of  food  supply  by 
sanguinary  warfare,  we  can  raise  immense  quan- 
tities of  Potatoes,  and  are  a  long  way  better  off 
in  that  respect  than  we  ever  were.  A  rise  of  from 
303.  to  40-.  per  ton  in  the  price  of  Potatoes  just 
now,  or  ere  the  planting  season  has  closed,  would 
cause  farmers  to  plant  far  more  than  they  at 
present  contemplate  doing,  although,  as  has  been 
stated,  the  breadth  of  ground  planted  this  year  is 
great.  With  soil  working  so  well,  following  upon 
a  season  that  has  enabled  it  to  be  well  cleaned, 
and  low  prices  having  left  considerable  stock  of 
seed  on  hand,  the  temptation  to  plant  is  great, 
especially  as  for  two  or  three  seasons  the  disease 
has  been  light  in  its  operation.  We  may  almost 
hope  that  this  destructive  agent  is  wearing  itself 
out,  but  that  is  perhaps  indulging  in  something 
which  a  cold,  wet  summer  may  show  to  be  un 
substantial.  None  the  less  it  is  well,  having  regard 
to  possible  contingencies,  to  find  that  there  is 
promise  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  Potatoes  for  us 
next  winter  should  other  foods  be  scarce  and  dear. 
Magnum  Bonums,  of  course,  are  being  planted 
largely,  so  also  are  other  and  newer  kinds,  as  far 
as  possible,  and  there  is  hope  that  consumers  may 
soon  have  variety  in  sorts  to  select  from,  as  of  late 
they  have  had  Magnums  chiefly  and  little  of  any 
other  kind.  A.  D. 


Cucumbers  and  woodlice.— Could  you 

tell  me  why  my  Cucumbers  turn  yellow  and  fail  to 
swell  out  ?  some  of  them  do  not  open  their  flowers 
at  all.  The  varieties  are  Sutton's  Cluster  and  Tele- 
graph. They  have  been  planted  about  two  months. 
The  house  is  a  span-roofed  one  running  east  and 
west,  and  has  six  top  pipes  and  one  in  the  bed. 
The  temperature  is  kept  up  to  80°  in  the  day- 
time by  fire-heat,  with  a  rise  to  \):P  under  sun- 
shine ;  at  night  it  is  70".  The  bed  is  kept  moist 
and  they  are  watered  every  day,  the  quantity 
given  being  according  to  the  fruit  they  are  carry- 
ing. The  shoots  look  healthy  and  clean.  We  have 
had  good  cuttings  up  to  the  last  fortnight,  but 
since  then  they  have  been  going  off,  like  the 
samples  sent.  I  give  them  air  when  the  weather 
permits.  I  am  greatly  pestered  with  woodlice; 
can  you  tell  me  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  them  ? — 
H.  B.  C. 

*,*  Judging  from  the  particulars  just  given  and 
the  sample  of  Cucumbers  enclosed,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  you  have  been  far  too  generous  in  the 
application  of  water  to  the  border,  which  under 
no  circumstances  can  need  watering  every  day, 
as  you  say  has  been  done,  and  more  particularly  so 
during  the  long  period  of  dull  cold  weather  which 
we  have  bad.  Try  keeping  the  border  drier,  and 
reduce  your  temperature  to  05°  on  cold  nights,  and 


to  70°  without  sunheat  by  day,  making  up  the 
mean  temperature  by  closing  the  house  extra  early 
on  bright  days,  when  the  thermometer  may  safely 
run  up  to  90°.  To  destroy  woodlice  pour  boiling 
water  into  the  cracks  round  the  sides  of  the  bed, 
or  wherever  else  they  lodge.  If  this  be  repeated 
for  several  consecutive  nights — if  not  entirely  ex- 
terminated— the  colony  will  be  too  weak  to  do 
much  mischief.  Of  course,  care  in  its  application 
will  be  necessary  in  order  that  no  harm  may  be 
done  to  plants  that  may  be  growing  in  or  near 
where  the  boiling  water  is  poured. — W.  H. 

Cure  for  the  Potato    dieeaee.— Under 

this  heading  in  The  Garden  (p.  313)  we  observe 
a  short  statement  in  which  it  does  not  require  a 
strong  lens  to  see  that  the  writer  wishes  to  dis- 
credit an  announcement  made  by  us  about  our 
Vine  and  plant  manure,  viz.,  "  that  we  two  years 
ago  grew  a  house  of  Tomatoes ;  one  half  was 
manured  with  farmyard  manure,  the  other  with 
our  manure ;  the  former  were  attacked  by  the 
Potato  disease,  the  latter  escaped."  As  your 
correspondent  signs  himself  a  "  Potato  Grower," 
he  of  course  knows  who  Mr.  Rintoul,  the  famous 
Potato  grower  of  East  Lothian,  is— he  who  raised 
Rintool's  Don  and  other  good  varieties.  We  in- 
vited Potato  growers  to  call  and  see  the  effects  of 
our  manure  on  Tomatoes  as  compared  with  that 
from  the  farmyard.  Many  came,  and  amongst 
them  Mr.  Rintoul,  and  we  give  his  name  as  being 
the  most  celebrated  Potato  grower  of  the  number. 
If  your  correspondent  will  write  to  Mr.  Rintoul, 
farmer,  near  North  Berwick,  he  will  doubtless 
reply  and  say  what  he  saw  here,  and  the  resolution 
he  came  to  with  regard  to  manuring  Potatoes 
in  future.  We  could  name  many  others,  but 
none  whose  opinion  is  more  reliable.  Our  state- 
ment with  regard  to  the  Tomatoes  was  t  imply 
one  of  facts.— W.  Thomson  and  Sons,  Tiveed 
Viiieyard. 

Peas. — We  have  said  that  Carter's  .Stratagem  Pea  is  tbe 
very  best  intermediate  Pea  iu  cultivation.  We  want  our 
readers  to  remember  it.  We  have  tried  every  Pea  and 
have  DO  interest  whatever  in  praising  the  .Stratagem  be- 
yond others.— ilurai  Aew  Toiker. 


NOTES  or  THE  WEEK. 

The  Paris  flower  show— A  liotanical  and  horti- 
cultural congress  wiU,  we  understand,  be  held  in  Paris  in 
aiay  next  during  the  time  of  the  International  Flower 
Show.  Amateurs  and  nurserymen  wishing  to  become 
members  of  the  congrcES  can  do  so  by  writing  to  the  >  resi- 
dent of  the  National  Horticultural  ticciety  of  Jrance,  84, 
Rue  de  Grenelle,  Paris. 

Railway  gardeninpr-— In  connection  with  the  dis- 
cussion on  this  lately  carried  on  in  The  Gaki>ex  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  the  Midland  Radway 
Company  intend  offering  prizes  to  the  amount  of  £100  lor 
the  best  platfonn  gardening,  to  encourage  their  ser\-ant3 
and  also  to  beaatify  tbe  stations  along  the  route.  This  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.— R.  A.  H.  G. 

National  Auricula  Society.— Allow  me 
to  remind  any  of  your  readers  who  may  be  inte- 
rested in  this  society  that  the  exhibition  of  the 
southern  section  will  be  held  on  April  21  in  the 
conservatory  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Entries  should  be  sent  atonce  to  Mr.  A.  V.  Barron, 
South  Kensington.  Exhibitors  who  bring  their 
plants  out  of  pots  will  have  pots  provided 
in  wliich  to  place  thciii,  and  green  Moss  with 
which  to  cover  the  surface.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  all  exhibits  be  ready  for  the  judges 
by  11  a.m.  Those  who  intend  to  exhibit  seedlings 
should  take  note  of  Rule  X  in  the  schedule,  which 
says,  "  That  all  plants  submitted  for  certificates 
must  be  staged  separately  from  the  collections." 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  there  is  a 
separate  fund  for  seedlings,  the  subscribers  to  it, 
according  to  the  last  published  balance  sheet,  being 
six  persons  interested  in  seedling  raising.  The 
balance  in  hand  is  £7  4s.  It  may  also  be 
well  to  state  that  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  Primula 
conference  in  1886,  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  which  will  be  made  on  April  21.  The 
council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have 
appointed  Colonels  Clarke  and  Beddome,  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Boscawen,  Messrs.  Loder, 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Llewelyn,  and  Godman  to  confer 
with  tbe  society  regarding  this  matter. 


April   18,   1885.] 
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TADDYKORDE. 
Taddyforde,  near  Exeter,  tlie  residence  of  llr. 
Kent  Kingilon,  is  sitiiiitnl  almost  at  tlie  junction 
of  the  two  north  roads  leading  to  the  city,  having 
the  advantage  of  being  close  to  the  city  and  yet 
being  entirely  in  the  country,  commanding  views 
of  the  river  Exe  and  the  distant  Haldon  Hills  and 
woods.  Originally  purchased  by  Mr.  Kingdon's 
father,  about  seventy  years  since,  for  the  seclusion 
and  beauty  of  the  situation,  he  erected  a  small 
cottage  on  it.  This  cottage  was  burnt  down  in 
ISIG,  and  the  present  owner  then  commenced 
building  the  present  house  and  gr.adaally  laying 
out  the  gardens  and  ground.^.  The  house  is  built 
entirely  of  red  sandstone,  the  most  durable  of 
stones,  and  affording  the  best  contrast  of  colour 


lawn  of  Eomc  size  extends  to  llie  pond  and 
plantation  beyond.  This  lawn  is  devoid  en- 
tirely of  every  species  of  bed —the  bedding- 
out  system  is  entirely  discarded  at  Taddyforde — 
but  tlic  lawn,  open  in  front,  is  on  the  sides 
ornamented  by  a  tine  Lebanon  Cedar,  an  English 
Yew,  a  Walnut  trej  covered  with  Ivy,  a  Tulip 
tree,  Deodar  Cedar,  two  fine  specimens  of  Cu- 
pressus  macrooarpa,  some  51)  feet  high,  a  Mulberry 
tree,  two  Arancarias,  two  Cryptomeria  japonica, 
Capressus  funebris,  and  Thuji  Lobbi,  all  of  con- 
siderable growth,  and  around  all  these  trees  Ivy 
is  allowed  to  grow.  These  trees  stand  out  sepa- 
rately, no  crowding  ;  all  are  well  grown,  and  give 
much  interest  to  the  lawn  ;  but  the  owner  felt 
that  discarding  bedding  out,  there  yet  must  be 


drona  and  Azaleas  of  the  best  kinds.  Phloxes  of  all 
colours.  Tree  Piconies  and  herbaceous  Pseonies.the 
large  scarlet  lierbaceous  Poppy,  Fuchsias  of  dif- 
ferent sorts,  Lilie.°,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses  of 
various  kinds,  Pernettyas,  Everlasting  Peas,  Roses, 
Scabiosa  elata,  Doronicum  austriacum,  Rudbeckia 
Newmani,  Dioentra  spectabiiis,  herbaceons  Sun- 
flowers, Irises,  Anemones,  Pentstemons,  Saxifrages, 
kc. ;  the  larger  trees  and  slirubs  being  Eucalyptus 
globulus.  Bamboos,  Magnolia  (Exmouth),  Spir;ca 
tiagelliformis.  Laburnums,  Forsythia  viridissima, 
and  Oolletiaspinosa,  &c.  This  peculiar  treatment 
of  the  pond,  with  its  plants  in  it,  around  it, 
and  on  the  bed  outside, looks  well  from  the  terrace — 
a  perfect  harmony  of  colour,  and  from  the  nature 
of   the  plants   never   at  any  time  other  than  a 
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to  the  various  plants  which  entirely  cover  the 
house,  consisting  of  Staantonia  latifolia,  Escallonia 
macrantha,  the  Exmouth  Magnolia,  Roses  of  all 
sorts.  Wistaria  sinensis,  evergreen  Honeysuckle, 
Ivy,  Clematis  Jackmani,  mon tana,  and  otiier',  Jas- 
minum  nudillorum,  P}rm  japouica,  Ampelopsis 
Veitchi,  Myrtles,  a  large  Fig  tree,  Bignonia  radi- 
cans.  Sic.  A  wide  terrace  walk  extends  along  the 
whole  front  of  the  house,  separated  from  the  lawn 
by  a  dwarf  wall  of  red  sandstone,  and  on  the 
coping  of  the  wall,  which  is  2  feet  wide,  are 
placed,  about  12  feet  apart,  very  large  clay  pots, 
of  good  shape  and  made  on  purpof  e  for  Mr.  King- 
don,  eachcontainingvery  large  and  line  specimens 
of  Yuccas.  The  number  of  these  pots  with  Yuccas 
on  the  terrace  and  steps  is  twenty-two,  and  they 
produce  certainly  the  very  best  effect.  Around  the 
majority  of  the  pots  Ivy  has  been  trained,  covering 
the  pots  entirely.  This  plan  much  adds  to  the 
effect  of  this  kind  of  terrace  decoration  ;  it  is  also 
useful  in  preventing  tlie  roots  of  the  plants  being 
scorched.     From  the  terrace  a  well-kept  sloping 


Sowers,  and  ho  has  attempted  to  supply  this  want 
in  the  treatment  of  the  pond. 

Ponds  ok  water,  of  even  cansiderable  size, 
rarely  afford  satisfaction  ;  they  look  too  artilicial. 
In  this  case  the  sides  of  the  pond  are  cased  with 
rough  stones  about  i  feet  high  from  the  water,  and 
planted  between  the  stones  are  Ferns,  Butter  Bur, 
Ivy,  SpiraDas,  and  many  other  plants  that  cover 
the  stones,  and  the  plants  drop  into  the  water. 
At  the  edge  of  the  water  on  the  side  seen  from  the 
terrace  are  planted  fine  clumps  of  the  Osmunda 
Fern  interspered  with  Marsh  Marigold,  and  the 
pond  itself  is  covered  with  Cape  Pondweed 
(Aponogeton  distaohyon),  large  white  Water  Lilies, 
and  a  beautiful  wild  plant,  Myriophyllum  verticil- 
latum.  The  pond  is  supplied  by  a  natural  spring 
of  water,  and  is  also  full  of  gold  fish,  which  breed 
freely.  On  a  level  with  the  raised  stone  bank  of 
the  pond  a  large  bed  is  formed  all  round  it,  with 
a  wide  sunk  walk  outside  edged  all  round  with 
stone,  but  i[nite  covered  with  Ivy.  In  this  bed  is 
a  proper  Bower  garden  composed  of   Rhododen- 


pleasing  s'ght.  The  walk  round  the  pond  being 
sunk  is  scarcely  seen  from  the  terrace  in  front  of 
the  house,  and  walking  to  the  end  of  this  terrace 
you  descend  by  a  flight  of  seven  wide  steps  to  a 
small  formal  flower  garden,  and  then  descend  by 
another  flight  of  ten  wide  steps  to  a  long  wide 
walk  extending  the  whole  side  of  the  lawn.  These 
steps  are  all  of  red  sandstone,  supported  on  each 
side  by  large  blocks  of  the  same  stone  arranged 
according  to  a  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Hughes  in 
his  work  on  "  Landscape  Gardening "  (p.  56). 
Each  block  of  stone  supports  a  large  pot  with  a 
Yucca  exactly  the  same  as  on  the  terrace.  These 
steps  have  been  erected  for  some  years  ;  the  effect 
is  excellent,  and,  Mr.  Kingdon  is  satisfied,  cannot 
be  improved,  and  that  it  is  the  right  plan  to  be 
adopted  in  all  terrace   steps. 

This  long  walic  is  bordered  by  Irish  Yews  of 
considerable  growth,  and  on  either  side  are  some 
very  fine  plants  of  P.ambusa  Metake,  arundinacea 
Simoni,  Forlunei  vaiiegata,  aurea,  Ragamonski,  of 
large  growth  ;  Berberis  nepalensis  of  large  size, 
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Aucabas  of  all  kinds,  Pittosporums,  Spirseas,  Box, 
Aruado  conspicua,  Thamnooalamas  Falconeri, 
Rhus  Cotinus,  Fhormium  tenax,  &c.  Tbe  end  of 
this  walk  is  terminated  by  a  round  bed  edged  with 
stone  and  Ivy  ;  in  the  centre  is  a  large  Irish  Yew. 
It  is  called  the  spring  bed,  being  filled  entirely 
with  Crocuses,  Hyacinths,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses, 
Columbines,  and  blue  Forget-me-nots,  and  here 
around  this  bed  and  branching  from  it  commences 
the  rookery.  It  is  a  proper  rockery ;  stones  of 
great  size  covered  with  Moss,  and  looking  as  if 
they  had  been  there  for  ages.  It  is  filled  with 
Ferns  of  all  kinds,  Sedges,  Yuccas,  Heaths, 
Equisetums,  and  a  fine  group  of  Flax  raised 
from  seed  sent  from  New  Zealand  some  years 
since.  This  rockery,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is 
continued  to  the  commencement  of  the  pond 
walk,  on  the  right  of  which  on  entering  another 
large  raised  bed  is  found,  in  which  are  planted 
all  the  best  new  Japanese  Maples,  most  beautiful 
plants  and  thriving  well ;  masses  of  Lilium  aura- 
tum  and  other  Lilies,  a  good-sized  plant  of  the 
Umbrella  Pine  (Soiadopitys  verticillata),  Desfon- 
tainea  spinosa,  Escallonia  montevidensis,  Azara 
microphylla  and  Gilliesi,  a  large  white  and  red 
Rhododendron ;  also  several  dwarf  Rhododendrons, 
and  at  the  extreme  end,  under  the  shade  of  some 
Ferns,  a  batch  of  that  lovely  little  plant,  Epiga;a 
repens.  The  bed  then  branches  out  behind  and 
continues  some  distance,  containing  other  sorts  of 
herbaceous  plants  of  much  interest  and  beauty, 
including  also  Eryngium  pandanifoliuni,  Andro- 
medas,  &c.  Without  going  round  the  pond 
walk,  the  walk  continues.  On  the  left,  in  the 
hollow  of  the  ground,  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Pinus  insignis,  hardy  here ;  also  an  Austrian 
Pine  covered  with  Ivy  and  Honeysuckle,  a  deci- 
duous Cypress,  and  an  Acacia  more  than  seventy 
years  old,  but  now  covered  with  Ivy  hanging  in 
festoons.  On  the  right  the  ground  rises  ;  the  lower 
part  rocks,  then  masses  of  Aucuba,  and  then  a 
mass  of  Spruce  Firs  and  Austrian  Pine,  all  covered 
with  Ivy  and  wild  Clematis ;  and  just  at  this  point 
you  may  imagine  yourself  in  the  depths  of  a  wood, 
miles  from -any  human  habitation,  instead  of 
being  close  to  a  city.  Continuing  the  walk,  you 
come  to  the  lower  part  of  the  lawn  on  the  other 
side  of  Taddyforde,  and  here  the  eye  meets  two 
fine  Palms,  as  large  as  the  one  at  Kew,  but  in 
better  order;  Taxus  adpressa,  Ailantus  glandulosa 
covered  with  Ivy,  and  a  large  deciduous  Magnolia, 
small  flowered,  but  the  leaves  of  great  size  and 
beauty,  with  various  Rhododendrons  and  a  very 
large  Weigela  plant.  Another  bend  of  the  walk,  and 
you  are  between  two  large  raised  beds  filled  with 
Bamboos,  Heaths,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Roses, 
and  all  kinds  of  herbaceous  plant.s,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  two  other  walks — one  wide  and  straight 
and  planted  with  Irish  Yews,  with  all  kinds  of 
plants  and  Bamboos  on  either  side,  like  the  walk 
first  entered  upon  when  descending  from  the  ter- 
race steps,  and  the  other  a  curved  walk  leading 
down  and  through  what  is  termed  the  wild  gar- 
den— a  long  walk  full  of  surprises.  You  cannot 
see  the  walk  ten  yards  in  advance,  and  nothing  is 
visible  but  trees  and  shrubs,  the  ground  covered 
with  Ivy  and  hundreds  of  Ferns  and  Sedges 
and  other  wild  plants,  and  yet  nothing  is  forced 
or  unnatural.  At  the  end  of  this  walk  you  come 
into  the  open  again,  with  more  walks,  more  new 
and  old  plants  of  much^beauty;  then  comes  a  ter- 
raced fruit  garden,  with  its  Yucca  decoration,  like 
the  terrace  in  front  of  the  house ;  and  then  at  the 
back  a  good  kitchen  garden  and  rookery. 
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Alpine  flowers  by  post.— I  have  sent 
home  from  Switzerland  with  great  success  many 
Alpine  plants  in  the  following  way  :  Shake  out 
most  of  the  soil  from  the  roots  when  this  can  be 
safely  done,  but  be  careful  not  to  bruise  them. 
Put  a  very  little  slightly  damp  Moss  round  them, 
and  wrap  them  (the  roots  only)  firmly  in  gutta- 
percha tissue,  tying  it  sufliciently  firm  at  the 
neck  of  the  plant  to  prevent  the  moisture  escap- 
ing. The  whole  must  then  be  wrapped  in  strong 
paper  or  thin  cardboard  and  the  ends  left  open 
(according  to  post  office  regulations).  The  direc- 
tion and  stamps  should  be  on  a  tie-on  label.    The 


plants  will  thus  arrive  at  their  destination  quite 
fresh.  A  large  sheet  of  gutta-percha  tissue,  suf- 
ficient for  several  parcels,  can  be  had  at  any 
chemist's  for  sixpence,  and  is  much  to  be  preferred 
to  waterproof  paper.  The  size  of  parcel  allowed 
is  best  ascertained  from  the  ofEce  where  you 
post  it. — H.  H. 


Fruit  Garden. 

TREE  SHELTER  FOR  ORCHARDS. 
Tub  note  with  respect  to  the  fitness  of  Larch  for 
the  formation  of  windbreaks  in  The  Oakden 
(p.  300)  comes  at  an  opportune  moment.  There 
is  nothing  which  so  much  injures  our  fruit  pro- 
spects in  spring  as  the  uninterrupted  sweep  of 
bitter  keen  east  and  north-east  winds,  and  any- 
thing that  would  break  their  force  would  be  of  in- 
estimable value.  This  spring  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule  as  regards  the  biting  effect  of  east 
winds.  We  have  a  magnificent  fruit  prospect, 
but  the  blooms,  whether  on  standard  or  bush  trees, 
are  literally  blackened  and  stagnant,  because  of  the 
cold  griping  winds  which  play  about  them  by 
day  and  the  keen  white  frosts  at  night.  In 
spite  of  the  powerful  action  of  the  sun  on  the 
soil  it  cannot  get  warm,  and  nothing  seems  to 
feel  its  influence  where  the  winds  have  full  play. 
This  evil  is  specially  found  in  such  flat  dis- 
tricts as  Middlesex ;  here  the  wind  blows  over 
the  unbroken  surface  uninterrupted,  causing  all 
who  have  to  brave  its  keenness  almost  to  shiver 
and  shudder.  If  this  sort  of  temperature  and 
exposure  be  continued  for  several  weeks,  and 
Nature  whilst  striving  for  expansion  is  yet  fet- 
tered and  repressed  by  external  cold,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  bloom  even  in  its  yet  undeveloped 
state  must  suffer.  Nay,  even  the  hardy  spring 
flowers  wear  a  miserable  aspect  where  thus  ex- 
posed to  the  sweep  of  the  wind,  and  all  Nature 
seems  to  cry  aloud  for  protection  and  shelter. 
Our  innovating  methods  of  farming,  good  as 
they  may  be  in  their  way,  yet  have  beyond  all 
things  unhappily  tended  to  the  destruction  of 
hedgerows,  the  lopping  of  trees,  the  clearing 
away  of  woods,  and  generally  such  removal  of 
all  natural  barriers  to  the  course  of  the  wind, 
that  it  has  over  vast  areas  now  hardly  any  check, 
and  the  less  it  is  checked  the  fiercer  and  colder 
does  it  become.  It  is  certain  that  presently  we 
shall  have  to  deal  with  this  question  of  shelter 
in  a  drastic  way  if  we  want  to  obtain  fruit 
crops.  We  must  do  for  our  market  orchards 
just  what  walls  have  done  for  private  gar- 
dens, that  gave  them  protection  and  shelter, 
for  if  season  after  season  is  to  roll  by  and  poor 
crops  of  fruit  to  result,  it  is  evident  that  fruit 
culture  here  will  soon  land  the  growers  into  a 
state  of  bankruptcy.  Capital  sunk  in  providing 
suitable  shelter  may,  perhaps,  in  the  end  turn  out 
to  be  a  sound  investment.  Then  the  question 
arises.  In  what  way  can  such  shelter  breaks  be 
the  quickest  and  most  permanently  formed  ?  Of 
course,  they  can  only  be  obtained  through  the 
instrumentality  of  trees,  and  even  then  not  until 
several  years  have  elapsed.  Larch  no  doubt  makes 
the  quickest  growth  of  all  the  Fir  family,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  Lombardy  Poplar  would 
not  rise  up  more  speedily.  On  the  other  hand. 
Larch  is  the  more  accommodating,  and  in  the  end 
the  more  serviceable.  But  though  both  of  these 
trees  are  quick-growing,  they  fail  to  give  that 
perfect  shelter  which  evergreen  trees  afford, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  Larch,  with  Spruce 
or  Scotch  Fir  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  would 
not  prove  the  most  efficient,  as  combining  quick- 
ness of  growth  with  endurance  and  that  density 
of  growth  which  is  so  desirable.  As  the  belts  of 
trees  rose  up  and  became  dense,  the  Larch  might 
be  taken  out  and  utilised  in  many  ways.  Natu- 
rally it  would  be  objected  that  these  breaks  or 
belts  would  occupy  valuable  space  that  might 
otherwise  be  profitably  employed.  That  argu- 
ment would  be  an  excellent  one  if  these  belts 
were  not  found  essential  to  the  securing  of  fair 
crops  of  fruit,  and  it  we  could  obtain  crops  with- 
out them,  of  course  no  one  would  dream  of  incurring 
the  expense  involved  in  planting  shelter  breaks. 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  belts  are  found  to  be 
essential  to  hardy  fruit  culture,  then  their  plant- 
ing must  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  outlay, 
as  so  much  capital  soundly  invested,  with  the 
certainty  that  it  will  prove  reproductive  in  time . 
We  have  been  far  too  free  in  destroying  trees,  and 
the  sooner  we  replant  the  sooner  shall  we  reap  the 
benefit.  a.  d_ 

PROFITABLE  FRUIT  CULTURE.* 
Mu.  John  Watkins,  Pomona  Farm,  Withington, 
read  a  paper  on  this  subject  before  the  Hereford- 
shire Chamber  of  Agriculture  the  other  day.     He 
said:  I  believe  that  fruit   cultivation  may  even 
now  be  made   to  make  a  good  return  for  our 
energy    and    outlay.      But  how    about    foreign 
competition    in    regard     to     fruit?       Well,    we 
now  import  about  four  million  bushels  annually 
from  various  countries  of  various  kinds  of  fruit, 
and    from    the     United    States    alone    we    get 
about  one  million  bushels,  principally  of  Apples, 
and  this  importation  has  more  than  doubled  itself 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  is  still  likely  to  in- 
crease.    In   Apples  they  beat  us  in  quality  and 
price  ;  they  send  a  better  sample,  and  thus  make 
a  much  higher  price  than  we  are  obliged  to  sell 
our  fruit  for.     There  is  no  reason  why  our  fruit 
should  not  be  of  the  same  superior  quality  which 
usually  characterises  their  imports,  and  later  on  I 
will  try  to  explain  my  views  on  this  part  of  the 
question.     I  have  heard,  and  seen  it  asserted,  that 
truit  growing  does  not  pay,  and  I  admit  that  if 
carelessly  or  slovenly  carried  out  it  will  not  pay, 
but  I  believe  it  can  be  made  to  pay.    As  a  slight 
proof  that  it  will  do  so  in  this  country,  I  may 
mention  two  cases  which  came  under  my  imme- 
diate notice  last    season.     In   the  one   a  small 
orchard  of  about  three  acres  was  planted  with 
standard  Apples  of  good  sorts  of  table  and  kitchen 
fruit.     The  trees  were  properly  taken  care  of,  well 
manured,  and  some  sorts  being  found  to  grow  too 
freely  without  bearing  were  root-pruned,  and  the 
result  was  a  magnificent  crop  of  fruit.     These, 
being  carefully  harvested,  realised  about  £IG  per 
acre  after  paying  expenses.     In  the  other  case  an 
orchard  of  fruit  was  placed  in  my  hands  for  dis- 
posal.    This  orchard  is  planted  with  mixed  culi- 
nary, dessert,  and  cider  Apples  with  a  few  inferior 
sorts,  but  care  being  taken  in  the  picking  and  selec- 
tion, it  made  a  return  of  over  £1.)  per  acre  to  the 
ownerclearof  all  expense;  both  theseorchards  were 
under  Grass,  and  the  Grass,  therefore,  more  than 
paid  the  rent.     I  do  not  say  this  is  anything  ex- 
traordinary, and  doubtless  many  cases  have  beaten 
them  in  other   years   when   prices   were   higher, 
but  I  ask  you  what  corn  land  made  the  same  re- 
turn last  season  ?    There  are  hundreds  of  acres  of 
orchardingin  Herefordshire  that  barely  paytherent 
and  taxes  ;  but  why  /    They  are  mosily  of  inferior 
sorts,  neither  fit  for  cider  nor  any  other  purpose, 
and  if  there  comes  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  it  is 
nearly  all  wasted  or  left  to  rot  on  the  ground.     I 
believe,  whether  we  plant   culinary,   dessert,   or 
cider  Apples,   Plums,  Pears,  or  any  of  the  small 
fruits,  we  can  still  extend  cur  plantations  with 
profit.     There  i.«:   no  doubt  that  the  consumption 
of  all  kinds  of  fruit  increases  with  the  fupply.     It 
is  estimated  that  there  is  now  about  18)S,(100  acres 
of  land  under  fruit  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
that  we  import,  as  I  have  .«aid,  about  four  million 
bushels  from  other  countries,  but  what  is  that  to 
supply  cooking  and  dessert  fruit,  pudding.",  jam, 
cider,  and  perry  to  our  ever-increas^ing  population 
of  over  thirty-two  millions  ?     We  must  meet  and 
beat  foreign  competition  by  improving  our  iinality, 
and  not  only  does  this  apply  to  table  fruit,  but  to 
cider  and  cider  Apples,  perry  and  perry  Pears.     I 
ask  you.  Has  fruit  decreased  in  value  in  the  same 
ratio  with  other  produce?    I  find,  however,  even 
in  my  short  experience  that  you  cannot  pass  off 
inferior  fruit,  even  if  rosy  and  bright,  as  easily  as 
you  could  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.     The 
public  have  become  educated  to  the  fact  that  a 
good-looking  or  bright  red   Apple   is  not  always 
the  best.     In  those  olden  times  colour  was  every- 
thing towards  effecting  a  sale ;  now  you   must 
have  both  quality  and  beauty.    There  is  no  doubt 
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that  the  country  is  wakiDg  np  to  the  fact  of  the 
importance  of  frnit  cultivation,  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  Herefordshire  lieads  the  list  as  having 
the  greatest  increase  of  orcharding  since  1872, 
and  the  popularity  and  increase  of  Apple  shows 
point  out  the  fact  that  this  fiuit  especially 
is  receiving  more  attention  than  hitherto.  Lord 
Sudeley  has  planted  between  300  and  400  acres  of 
fruit  of  various  sorts  in  the  parish  of  Toddington, 
Gloucestershire,  and  has  set  up  a  jam  manufactory 
in  the  midst,  whicli  is  leased  to  Mr.  IJeach  for  ten 
years,  and  from  the  business  way  in  which  it  has 
been  carried  out  it  deserves  and  is  certain  to  be 
successful.  In  Herefordshire  we  have  a  foil  highly 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  Apples,  and  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  both  landlords  and  tenants  to  develop 
its  capabilities.  Before  extending  our  fruit 
plantations,  and  to  do  so  successfully,  we  must 
take  into  consideration  the  following  : — 

What  shall  we  Plant? 
And  in  what  form  or  way  will  it  bring  the 
greatest  return  .'  I  believe  that  small  fruits,  as 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries,  and  Straw- 
berries, pay  well  if  proper  attention  is  given 
to  them,  and  also  Plums,  Damsons,  Pears,  and 
Cherries ;  but  as  my  paper  would  be  too  long 
if  1  went  into  details  respecting  their  cultiva- 
tion, and  as  my  experience  has  mostly  been 
with  Apples,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  we  can 
grow  this  fruit  to  perfection  in  our  Herefordshire 
soil,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  chiefly  to  Apples 
and  their  cultivation.  I  think,  too,  that  Apples, 
and  a  smaller  proportion  of  Plums,  Damsons,  and 
Pears,  are  the  most  likely  to  have  the  attention  of 
cultivators.  As  regards  the  form  of  tree,  I  am  a 
great  believer  in  standards,  as  I  think  the  bulk  of 
the  fruit  for  market  will  still  continue  to  be  pro- 
duced from  this  form  of  tree,  and  standards 
are  the  most  suitable  to  plant  if  you  wish  to  grow 
fruit  in  conjunction  with  other  matters.  Bush 
trees  have  been  often  advocated,  and  doubtless 
could  be  made  to  pay  with  care  and  attention, 
but  unless  you  have  time  and  money  at  your  dis- 
posal, or  grow  them  in  conjunction  with  the  small 
fruits,  I  think  this  form  is  not  suitable.  Standards 
are  objected  to  by  many  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  some  years  coming  into  bearing,  but  it  is  won- 
derful, if  well  done,  how  soon  even  standard  Apple 
trees  begin  to  bear;  and  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  land  they  occupy  is  bearing  nearly,  if  not 
qiute,  its  usual  crop  while  the  trees  are  growing. 
As  regards  the  selection  of  sorts,  a  good  sort  costs 
BO  more  money  than  a  bad  one,  nor  does  it  cost 
mo  re  to  rear.  There  is,  therefore,  no  excuse  for 
planting  an  inferior  sort.  With  the  enormous 
variety  now  in  cultivation  there  is  no  lack  of  choice. 
Select  and  plant  a  good  bulk  of  those  sorts  which 
you  know  to  succeed  on  your  land  or  in  your 
neighbourhood.  There  are  many  good  sorts  which 
do  well  in  one  part  of  the  country  and  not  in 
another.  When  a  new  sort  to  your  neighbourhood 
comes  under  your  notice,  even  if  it  is  reputed  to  be 
a  good  fruit,  try  it  first  on  a  small  scale  before 
planting  more  extensively.  Select  those  which  are 
of  good  size,  weigh  well,  and  are  dense  in  the 
flesh,  as  these  mostly  carry  well  to  market.  As  a 
rule,  white  Apples  are  tender  in  the  skin  and 
easily  bruise,  and  should,  therefore,  be  discarded 
except  for  early  work.  Growing  for  profit  is  a 
very  different  matter  from  growing  for  your  own 
consumption.  In  the  latter  case  you  want  variety 
in  order  to  have  the  fruit  as  long  in  season  as  pos- 
sible ;  you  like  the  best  of  quality,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  quantity,  and  you  do  not  care  whether 
an  Apple  has  a  tender  skin,  or  weighs  light,  so 
that  it  cooks  well,  is  of  good  flavour,  and  satisfac- 
tory when  brought  to  table,  but  if  you  are  grow- 
ing for  profit  you  must  have  both  quality  and 
quantity.  In  selecting  culinary  Apples,  select 
those  which  have  size  and  weight,  are  of  good 
quality,  and  preferably  of  good  colour.  For  a 
dessert  Apple  have  fair  size,  good  quality,  and  an 
attractive  appearance,  and  for  a  cider  Apple  select 
those  that  are  known  to  make  first-class  cider, 
and  also  have  fair  size  and  colour,  so  that  they 
can  be  marketed  if  necessary.  For  whatever 
purpose,  with  all  these  qualities,  you  must 
have  a  good,  regular,  and  early  bearer  and 
a  sort  with  a  good  constitution,  wluch  will  grow 


freely  and  make  good-sized  trees.  If  you  intend 
growing  for  profit,  you  must  discard  all  little 
Apples,  however  good  the  quality.  I  do  not  in- 
tend giving  a  long  list  of  the  best  sorts,  as  I 
should  occupy  too  much  space,  but  I  may  mention 
that  the  following,  although  of  the  best  quality, 
are  too  small  for  market,  viz.  :  Court  of  Wick, 
Golden  Harvey  (or  Brandy  Apple),  Old  Golden 
Russet,  Downton  Pippin,  Pearson's  Plate,  Sam 
Young,  and  many  others  ;  and  that  the  following 
are  a  few  of  the  varieties  which  succeed  in  most 
soils,  and  should  be  planted  largely,  viz. — Early 
culinary  Apples  :  Yorkshire  Beauty,  Keswick  Cod- 
lin,  and  Echlinville  Seedling.  For  gardens  or 
dwarfs  Lord  SufEeld  cannot  be  beaten,  but  I  have 
never  had  great  success  with  it  as  a  standard,  as 
it  grows  too  straggling  and  is  too  tender.  I  do 
not  consider  it  is  equal  to  the  old  Keswick  Codlin 
for  orchards.  For  mid-season  and  late  culinary 
Apples,  I  think  Beauty  of  Kent,  Warner's  King, 
M5re  de  Menaje,  Hambledon  Deux  Ans,  Blenheim 
Orange,  and  Dumelow's  Seedling  amongst  the 
best;  the  latter  should  always  be  planted 
largely,  as  it  meets  nearly  ail  the  requirements 
of  a  market  Apple,  and,  under  the  name  of 
Wellington,  makes  nearly  the  highest  price  in 
the  London  markets.  The  worst  fault  of  the 
Blenheim  is  that  it  bears  badly  when  young, 
but  fully  grown  trees  bear  heavy  crops.  Tom 
Putt  and  Summer  Quoining  are  also  two  very  good 
Apples,  and  deserve  to  be  widely  known.  For 
early  dessert  Apples  the  following  are  good : 
Devonshire  Qaarrenden,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
and  Worcester  Pearmain  ;  the  two  latter,  thougli 
not  of  the  finest  flavour,  are  very  attractive  in 
appearance,  heavy  croppers,  and  always  sell  well. 
For  mid-season  and  late  dessert  Apples  take  King 
of  the  Pippins  (called  also  Prince's  Pippin)  and 
Seek-no-further.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  of  the 
finest  flavour  and  mostly  succeeds,  but  with  me 
does  not  crop  well.  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Man- 
nington's  Pearmain  are  two  of  the  finest  late 
Apples,  both  good  in  flavour  and  good  croppers. 
For  cider  Apples,  I  consider  Cherry  Pearmain, 
Cowarne  Red,  Forest  Styre,  and  Kingston  Black 
amongst  the  best,  as  they  will  also  do  for  market. 
For  cider  only  I  can  recommend  Eroad-Ieaved 
Norman,  Royal  Wilding,  and  Handsome  Norman. 
These  are  bitter-sweets,  make  the  finest  cider,  and 
are  especially  valuable  for  mixing,  the  first  named 
especially  being  an  immense  cropper.  Do  not 
plant  too  many  sorts.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest 
errors  of  our  earlier  planters.  In  the  great  majo- 
rity of  our  old  orchards  you  hardly  see  two  trees  of 
the  same  sort  together,  and  even  now  I  have  often 
seen  cultivators  select  almost  as  many  sorts  as  they 
buy  trees.  You  want  a  bulk  of  each  sort  that  it 
may  be  worth  your  while  to  harvest,  keep  and 
market  them  unmixed,  and  to  facilitate  this,  plant 
each  sort  in  rows  or  adjoining  rows.  Still  you 
want  variety,  so  that  you  may  not  have  all  your 
crop  to  market  and  harvest  at  the  same  time. 

How   AND  WHEN   TO    PLANT. 

I  have  seen  it  advocated  lately  that  you  should 
plant  whole  orchards  of  one  sort.  I  should  not  re- 
commend this  unless  you  go  in  for  fruit  growing 
very  extensively,  and  can  afford  to  have  a  total 
failure  in  some  of  your  orchards  occasionally,  for 
often  one  sort  will  bear  when  others  fail ;  many 
sorts  bear  in  alternate  years,  and  if  you  have  a 
fair  variety  you  seldom  have  a  total  failure,  and 
can  pick  each  sort  as  it  ripens  in  succession.  When 
you  select  your  stocks  have  them  of  good  size 
and  healthy,  but  not  too  large  ;  a  young  healthy 
stock  of  fair  size  will  often  out-grow  a  large  rough 
one,  as  it  does  not  feel  the  check  of  removal  so 
much.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  a  stock 
is  the  better  from  being  off  a  poor  soil.  It  is  then 
mostly  stunted  in  growth,  and,  like  all  young 
things  if  starved  when  young,  seldom  fairly 
recovers.  Plant  medium  sized  late  Apples  in  ex- 
posed situations,  and  large  ones  where  more 
sheltered.  I  have  heard  some  people  advocate 
wide  planting  and  some  the  reverse,  but  I  believe 
a  medium  distance  is  the  best,  varied  according  to 
the  soil  and  situation.  It  you  have  an  exposed 
situation  plant  rather  thickly,  say  18  feet  to  20 
feet  apart,  but  if  you  have  a  sheltered  situation, 
with  a  good,  deep,  and  generous  soil,  give  the  trees 


plenty  of  room,  .30  feet  or  more.  A  very  good 
plan  is  to  plant  Apple  or  Pear  trees  alternately 
with  Plums.  The  Plum  is  a  much  shorter-lived 
tree  than  the  Apple  or  Pear,  and  comes  into  bear- 
ing sooner,  thus  bringing  in  a  return  till  the  other 
trees  get  fully  grown.  Another  plan,  where  you 
know  or  can  ascertain  the  relative  growth  of  par- 
ticular sorts  of  Apples,  is  to  plant  a  strong  grower 
alternately  each  way.  You  thus  give  the  strong  trees 
more  room  without  overcrowding  the  others,  and 
still  have  them  sufKciently  near  to  harvest  together. 
Yet  another  plan  is  to  plant  them  in  hexagonal 
form  instead  of  square— that  is,  instead  of  the 
trees  being  exactly  opposite  each  other  in  adjoin- 
ing rows,  they  are  midway,  thus  giving  more  room 
to  each  individual  tree  without  increasing  the 
distance  between  or  in  the  rows.  In  filling  up  old 
orchards  never  plant  in  the  old  holes  ;  it  is  better 
to  get  the  trees  planted  irregularly  than  to  do  this. 
Autumn  planting  is  mostly  the  best,  although,  if 
carefully  done,  it  will  do  up  to  March,  and  if  you 
have  a  cold  wet  soil  I  should  prefer  spring  plant- 
ing, not  too  late.  If  you  plant  tillage  land,  steam 
cultivate  or  subsoil  it  if  possible,  and  if  pasture 
land,  plant  in  large  holes  not  less  than  3  feet 
6  inches  square  ;  move  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  not 
less  than  30  inches,  and  fill  np  again  with  the  old 
turf  and  top  soil,  placing  some  fine  soil  amongst 
the  roots,  but  by  all  means  do  not  plant  too  deeply, 
but  rather  err  in  the  other  direction.  Deep  plant- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  trees 
doing  badly.  As  soon  as  planted  stake  securely, 
as  the  trees  root  much  quicker  when  not  moved 
about  by  the  wind.  Newly-planted  trees  are  much 
benefited  by  a  thick  surface-dressing  of  manure. 
Applying  the  manure  in  this  way  is  a  much  better 
plan  than  placing  it  in  the  holes,  as  it  acts  as  a 
mulch,  keeping  the  surface  moist,  and  the  trees 
also  get  a  gradual  benefit  from  the  manure.  As 
regards  situation  and  soil,  nearly  all  Herefordshire 
is  adapted  for  the  growth  of  Apples,  and  they  do 
well  in  almost  any  aspect,  but  I  think  that  a  south- 
west aspect  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  south 
is  the  best.  Orchards  usually  do  not  bear  regularly 
on  the  banks  of  a  stream  or  in  low-lying  situations, 
as  spring  frosts  and  fogs  have  then  much  more 
power  over  them ;  a  good  belt  of  trees  or  a  high 
hedge  does  much  to  protect  them.  Damsons  are 
also  frequently  planted  rather  thickly  round  the 
outside  of  the  plantations,  as  they  soon  form  a 
protection,  especially  for  dwarf  trees  and  small 
fruits.  One  of  the  best  nurseries  for  a  young 
orchard  is  a  hop  yard.  Trees  there  have  all  the 
benefit  of  the  extra  cultivation  and  want  little 
protecting.  Apples  like  a  dry  subsoil,  and  it  is  no 
use  planting  badly-drained  land.  If  on  pasture, 
your  next  proceeding  should  be  to  protect  your 
trees  against  stock;  indeed  it  is  useless  planting 
unless  you  protect  them  from  injury  after  they 
are  planted.  I  have  often  heard  a  very  old  friend 
of  mine  say,  "A  good  protector  is  worth  fotur 
planters."  How  often  you  see  young  orchards 
utterly  ruined  from  want  of  protection.  In  regard 
to  the  after-treatment  of  young  orchards,  and  also 
of  the  older  established  ones,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
manure  young  orchards  very  heavily,  unless  they 
are  bearing  very  heavy  crops  of  fruit  and  do  not 
seem  to  grow  freely,  as  they  are  apt  to  make  a  lot 
of  gross,  unripened  wood,  which  the  first  severe 
winter  kills  off,  or  causes  to  canker ;  but  manuring 
the  older  orchards  is  a  matter  which  should  always 
receive  attention.  No  land  repays  you  so  well  for 
good  and  liberal  treatment  as  your  orchards,  and 
you  almost  invariably  see  tliose  used  as  pig  runs 
bear  heavy  crops. 

Pruning  and  clearing  off  Moss  and  Lichen. 
Pruning  is  a  matter,  too,  that  requires  close  con- 
sideration. A  young  orchard  requires  a  little  done 
to  it  every  year.  Cut  out  all  boughs  that  cross, 
keeping  the  centre  of  the  tree  pretty  open  ;  stop 
any  branches  that  are  growing  away  from  the 
rest,  thus  getting  an  evenly  balanced  head,  but  do 
not  prune  severely.  If  this  is  attended  to,  you 
will  find  little  is  wanted  in  the  shape  of  pruning 
when  the  tree  gets  to  its  full  size.  In  my  belief, 
three  parts  of  the  pruning  done  to  the  old 
orchards  in  this  county  do  much  more  injury  than 
good.  The  plan  usually  followed  by  the  so-called 
pmners  is  to  commence  at  the  body  of  the  tree. 
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shred  each  limb  of  all  the  smaller  branches,  leav- 
ing the  ends  of  the  bonghs  a  tangled  mass.     The 
small  wood  near  the  outside  of  the  tree  is  seldom 
touched,  but  larger  limbs  on  the  lower  part  and 
centre  of  the  tree  are  often  cut  off.     These  places 
can  never  properly  heal  over ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  soon  decay  and  form  holes  for  starlings  and 
other  birds  to  nest  in.    The  effect  i?  also  to  throw 
all  the  fruit-bearing  on  the  ends  of  the  boughs, 
and  when  a  crop  of  fruit  comes,  the  leverage  is  so 
great  on  the  limbs  that  they  often  break  olf.    Vou 
mostly  see  an  old  orchard  go  down  much  i|uicker 
after  being  pruned.    In  my  opinion  the  only  prun- 
ing yon  want  to  give  an  old  orchard,  it  properly 
attended  to  when  young,  is  to  cut  out   the  dead 
and  cross  boughs,  and  to  thin  out  the  small  W(]od, 
to  let  sun  and  air  into  the  centre.     Moss  and 
lichen  are   frequently  found  on   trees   in  cold 
or  damp  situations.   I  have  seen  a  paraflin  wash 
advocated,  but  besides  being  too  expensive  in  ap- 
plication, I  believe  it  would  be  as  dangerous  to 
the  tree  as  to  the  Moss.     The  best  treatment  is  a 
lime  wash,  darkened  with  a  little  soot  for  the  body 
and  large  limbs,  and  for  the  smaller  branches 
freshly-slaked    lime    thrown    on    the    windward 
side  on  a  damp  day.     This  will  kill  all  the  Moss 
it    settles    on,    and   what   falls   to    the   ground 
will    not   be   wasted.     In   young   orchards    you 
often    see    trees    of    some    sorts    grow    freely, 
make  large  and  fine  heads,  but  bear  no  fruit.    In 
these  cases  root-pruning  will  mostly  prove  efCec- 
tnal  in  checking  the  sap  and  thus  giving  the  tree 
time  to  form  fruit  buds.    Root-pruning  is,  I  think, 
more  applicable  to  bush  or  dwarf  trees  than  stan- 
dards.    I  should  rather  plant  only  the  heavy  crop- 
ping sorts  which  crop  freely  naturally.     Heading 
back  trees  of  inferior  sorts  and  regrafting  with 
better  oneshas  been  often  recommended.  If  you  have 
young  healthy  trees  of  bad  sorts,  by  all  means  do  so, 
but  1  have  seen  so  many  old  trees  entirely  killed 
by  being  beheaded  and  grafted,  that  I  cannot  re- 
commend it.     They  will  start  the  grafts  well  for  a 
year  or  so,  but  then  die.     If  they  could  be  be- 
headed gradually  perhaps  this  might  assist  them 
to  use  up  the  superfluous  sap. 

Harvesting  and  Marketing. 
I  now  come  to  what  I  think  the  most  important 
of  all,  the  harvesting  and  marketing  of  the  fruit, 
for  it  is  useless  growing  good  crops  if  we  do  not 
make  the  most  of  them   after  they  are  grown. 
We  are  in  this  matter  a  long  way  behind  the 
Americans  and  Canadians  ;  and  when  we  consider 
that  there  was  last  season  up  to  the  end  of  De- 
cember about  000,000  barrels  of  Apples  imported 
from  America,  not  including  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia,  from  which  there  were  about  half  as  many, 
we  can  judge  that  we  have  no  mean  opponents  to 
compete  with ;    and   not   only   do   they   contend 
against  us  in  quantity,  but  they  beat  us  in  quality 
and  price.     And  here  we  have  oar  most  hopeful 
view  of  the  case,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  our 
quality  should  not  be  equal  or  superior  to  theirs. 
I  have  often  seen  or  heard  the  (juestion  asked  ; 
Why    are    American    Apples   worth    more    than 
ours  ?     I  will  try  to  answer  this  question.    When 
a  retailer  or  consumer  orders  a   barrel  of  New- 
town   Pippins   or  other   good   American  dessert 
Apples,    or     a     barrel     of     the     best     American 
cooking   Apples,    he    can    depend   upon   ttetting 
what  he  orders,  and  upon  having  an  even,  bright, 
and  good  sample  throughout  the  barrel ;  but  it 
he  goes  into  the  market  and  buys  English  Apples, 
he  most  likely  gets  them   of  mixed  sizes,  many 
bruised,  and  perhaps  of  several  sorts  and  qualities ; 
even  if  they  are  good  on  the  top,  as  he  gets  nearer 
the  bottom  he  often  finds  them  of  much  worse 
quality,  or  perhaps  a  different  sort  altogether.     I 
daresay  most  people  know  how  prevalent  is  the 
custom  amongst  fruit  dealers  of  what  they  call 
"topping  them   up."      The   buyer  will,  therefore, 
buy  where  he  can  depend  upon  having  what  he 
orders,  even  if  he  has  to  pay  a  higher  price,  and 
thus  the  American  and   Canadian  Apples   have 
gained  a  reputation  for  themselves  in  our  markets. 
Here  we  have  the  remedy  in  onr  own  hands.     We 
must  take  more  care  in  harvesting  our  fruit.     If 
the  fruit  is  of  culinary  or  dessert  sorts,  see  that  it 
is  carefully  handpicked —not  a  pretence.     Apples 


ket ;  on  the  contrary,  each  Apple  should  be  placed 
in  it,  not  dropped.     I  often  tell  my  pickers  they 
should  be  handled  as  carefully  as  eggs.     Keep  the 
windfall,  bruised,  and  undersized  Apples  by  them 
selves,  to  be  marketed  separately.    Grade  your- 
Apples  in   different    sorts  and  sizes,   never  mix 
them,  a  mixed  sample  being  always  worth  from 
lif)  to   40  per  cent,   less  than  if  all  of  one  sort. 
A  very  frequent  mistake  is  to  pick  Apples  before 
they  are  ripe.    I  wouldrather  have  a  few  injured  by 
falling  th:in  pick  them  too  early.     It  is  wonderful 
what  colour  a  few  days'  sun  will  give  Apples  when 
nearly  ripe.     They  also  keep  much  betier,  and  do 
not     shrivel,     if    picked    when     perfectly    ripe. 
Apples  for  late  keeping  are  best  left  on  the  trees 
as  long   as  possible  without   danger  from   frost, 
but  when  perfectly  fit  to  be  gathered  get  them  in 
as  fast  as  possible.     Take  care  they  are  perfectly 
dry  when  picked,  or  they  will  not  keep.     The  best 
means  of  storing  is,  too,  a  matter  of  importance. 
I  believe  that  the  less  an  Apple  is  handled  after 
being  picked  the  better  it  will  keep.     The  bushel 
of  cooking  Apples  with  which  I  took  a  first  prize  at 
Reading  in  July,  1882,  was  simply  placed  in  a 
hamper  immediately  after  being  picked,  put  in  a 
cool  cellar,  and  never  moved  again  till  a  few  days 
before   the   show.     Fruit  keeiis   best   when  kept 
from  the  light  and  in  a  low  uniform  temperature. 
The  store  should  be  well  ventilated,  but  not  ex- 
posed to  draughts.   If  you  have  cider  Apples,  pick 
each  sort  by  itself,  for  a  cider  Apple,  like  a  dessert 
or  cooking  Apple,  has  its  season  of  greatest  per- 
fection.    If  you  follow  these  directions  you  can 
market  your   bruised   and  most  perishable  fruits 
first  or  turn   them  to  other  purposes,  an<l  need 
not  force  your  whole  crop  of  fruits  on  a  glutted 
market,  or   have    to   sell  to  the  first  buyer  who 
will  take  them. 

There  is  much  more  I  could  say  on  fruit  culf  iva- 
tion,  in  regard  to  the  security  to  the  tenant  who 
plants  fruit  trees,  and  also  the  cheapening  and 
facilitating  the  transit  of  fruit  by  rail,  and  the  in- 
justice of  the  preferential  rates  given  to  foreign 
produce,  but  I  will  leave  this  part  of  the  question 
to  someone  more  experienced  than  myself.  Before 
concluding  I  should  recommend  you  to  plant  the 
best  cider  fruit  on  your  deep  lowlands,  dessert  and 
cooking  Apples,  Plums,  and  Pears  on  your  sunny 
slopes,  and  Damsons  in  your  hedgerows.  Take 
care  of  them,  and  you  will  get  repaid  for  the  out- 
lay. And,  to  sum  up,  the  secret  of  making  fruit 
growing  profitable  is  to  plant  only  sorts  of  good 
quality,  heavy  croppers,  and  of  good  size ;  take  care 
of  them  when  they  are  planted,  do  them  well,  train 
them  up  in  the  way  they  should  go,  pick  and  mar- 
ket them  carefully,  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  then 
be  beaten  by  American  fruit,  but  having  a  superior 
class  of  fruit  to  offer,  you  will  get  a  better  cla.ss  of 
local  buyers  than  we  usually  have  at  the  present 
time,  and  will  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
the  fruit  at  paying  prices. 


appropriate  all  the  sap  which  the  roots  send  op. 
It  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  fruit ;  the  leaves 
appropriate  what  the  berries  cannot  use,  and  the 
berries  themselves  part  with  tlieir  extra  sap  by 
evaporation  in  the  same  manner  as  the  leaves  do, 
thus  preventing   extra  expansion    from    within. 
Another  proof  is  that  if  we  cut  a  shoot  off  below  a 
bunch  with  cracked  berries,  not  a  drop  of  sap  will 
fall  out.     How,  then,  could  the  sap  be  propelled 
into  the  berry  with  sutlicieiit  force  to  burst  ?  The 
bursting-by-distension  idea  will  not  tiand  testing 
from  any  point  of  view.     Bursting  under  the  cir- 
cumstances  natal  ally  suggests  itself  as  the  cause 
to  unreflecting  persons,  but   cracking   may  and 
does    .arise  from   quite  opposite  causes  —  shrink- 
ing,  for    example,   and    to    this    cause,    or    one 
like    it,    I    attribute    splitting   or  cracking     in 
Grape   berries.     Hence   it  follows   that   preven- 
tive measures  may  have   to  be  applied  without 
instead  of  within.    To  give  an  idea  of  the  effects 
of  contraction  in  rending  vegetable  tissue  let  me 
give  an  example  or  two.     One  might  suppose  that 
if  you  cut  all  the  branches  off  a  tree  before  the 
sap  began  to  rise  the  sap  would  burst  the  bark  by 
distension,  but  that  does  not  happen  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  you  peel  the  bark  of  the  tree,  the  solid 
wood  will  often  split  and  crack  longitudinally  by 
shrinking  just  in  the  same  way  as  a  Grape  berry 
does.     Hereabouts  Oak  trees  are  peeled  standing 
and  felled  the  winter  following,  and  it  is  drough: 
acting  externally  on  the    naked    trunks   which 
causes  them  to   crack.     In  the  same  way,  if  un- 
seasoned timber  be  laid  down  forflooring,and  dove- 
tailed and  wedged  together  as  tightly  as  hydraulic 
force  can  do  it,  it  will  in  a  short  time  shrink  till 
you  can  .see  through  between  the  deals.     If  we 
make  a  slit  in  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  like  the 
I'each,  f  lie  bark  will  shrink  wide   in  a  few  hours 
also,  and  from  the  same  cause.     Now  this  is  not 
bursting,  but  shrinking,  and  resembles  in  every 
way  the  cracking  which  takes  place  in  the  Madres- 
field  Court,  Duke  of  ISuccleuch,  and  other  Grapes, 
and  the  probable  preventive  is  that  kind  of  treat- 
ment which  ensures  the  most  healthy  texture  in 
the  skin  of  the  berries  and  so  resist  cracking. 
When,  as  in  our  own  case,  we  find  that  the  evil 
can  be  almost  wholly  prevented  by  a  certain  kind 
of  treatment,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  t  hat  it  can 
be  prevented  anywhere.     One  thing  which  bears 
out  the  idea  that  a  good  skin  on  the  berry  pre- 
vents cracking  is  the  fact  that  in  the  sorts  most 
liable  to  crack,  autumn-ripened  crops  crack  less 
than  early  crops  do,  and  so  much  is  this  He  case 
in   the    Duke   of    P.uccleuch,   that    that    variety, 
although  as  early  as  the  Black  Hamburgh,  is  not 
now  recommended  for  early  forcing  by  its  advo- 
cates on  account  of  its  cracking  worst  early  in 
the  year,  which  is  also  my  experience  of  it. 

S.  W. 


GRAPES  CRACKING. 

This  subject  comes  up  periodically,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  it  could  be  discussed  at  a  better  season 
than  now,  while  it  is  still  time  to  take  preventive 
measures.  No  sooner  does  this  matter  crop  up 
than  the  theory  of  the  berries  bursting  by  distension 
comes  up  along  with  it  from  some  source  or  other, 
and  prevention  by  boring  holes  in  the  canes  or 
cutting  the  rlioots  half  through  to  prevent  the  sap 
flowing  iulo  the  berries  too  abundantly  is  recom- 
mended. 1  have  seen  this  plan  tried  over  and  over 
again  without  arresting  the  splitting  or  bursting 
in  the  smallest  degree,  and  1  regard  with  doubt 
the  assertions  that  have  been  made  on  that  he,ad. 
As  I  once  stated  in  Til  E  Garden  before,  our  Madres- 
field  Court  Grajie  cracked  worst  when  there  were 
bottom-heat  pipes  under  the  border,  and  of  course 
much  drainage,  which  rather  parched  the  roots. 
The  pipes  were  removed  two  seasons  ago,  and 
since  then  there  has  been  no  cracking,  and  this  is 
my  second  experience  of  that  kind.  Those  who 
maintain  the  bursting  theory  forget  the  nature 
of  the  Vine  in  regard  to  the  circulation  of  the  sap. 
Vines  bleed  only  while  they  are  without  leaves 
when  leaves  push  the 


and  when  the  sap  is  rising; 
should  never  be  thrown  or  let  fall  into  the  "has- 1  bleeding  ceases  immediately,  because  the  leaves 


Diggios  amonget  Strawberries.  —  it 

generally  happens  at  this  season  that  Strawberry 
beds  get  dug  between  the  plants,  which  is  about 
the  very  worst  thing  that  can  be  done,  as  the  roots 
are  destroyed  wholesale  just  at  the  time  they  are 
wanted  to  enable  the  crowns  to  send  up  ttrong 
bloom.  Instead  of  the  digging,  the  way  to 
manage  strawberries  now  is  to  carefully  clear 
away 'the  old  dead  foliage,  and  then  with  a  hoe 
draw  some  soil  to  the  plants,  so  as  to  eaith  them 
up  slightly;  the  tendency  with  Strawberries,  after 
they  have  stood  a  year  or  two,  is  to  push 
themselves  out  of  the  ground,  when  they  stand 
with  bare  stems  an  inch  or  two  long.  If  these 
are  buried  in  the  manner  referred  to,  they  strike 
root  at  once,  and  the  roots  soon  run  into  the  fresh 
soil,  anil  greatly  strengthen  the  plants.  As  soon 
as  the  earthing  up  is  done,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
mulch  or  litter  down  the  beds  between  the  rows, 
which  may  be  effected  by  using  fresh  stable 
manure  that  is  strawy;  by  the  lime  the  Straw- 
berries are  ripe  it  will  be  washed  clean  and  be- 
come sweet,  and  will  not  in  any  way  injure  the 
fruit.  Another  advantage  in  littering  do«n  thus 
early  is,  that  it  may  be  done  in  half  the  time  it 
takes  when  the  plants  have  made  much  leaf;  and 
not  only  that,  but  all  rain  that  falls  is  kept 
in  the  ground,  as  it  c  nnot  escape  by  evaporation 
when  the  soil  is  closely  shaded,  and  if  beds  on 
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light  lands  were  treated  in  this  manner  much 
better  fruit  would  be  obtained  than  we  now  get. 
-S.  D. 


Flower  Garden. 


VIOLET  CULTURE. 
We  do  not  profess  to  maintain  a  never-ending 
supply  of  Violets,  but  generally  manage  to  have 
them  in  greater  or  lesser  quantities  during  at 
least  nine  months  of  the  year.  With  us  they  are 
scarcest  during  July,  August,  and  September, 
but  as  we  contrive  to  have  plenty  when  they  are 
most  wanted,  viz.,  during  the  dull  late  autumn 
and  winter  months,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  short  break  in  the  supply  enhances  their  value. 
Molets  are  deservedly  popular, 
but,  unfortunately,  not  easily 
grown  in  all  casts,  and,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  it  is  some- 
times impossible  to  grow  them 
satisfactorily,  unless  fresh  soil 
is  procured  from  a  distance  and 
of  a  very  different  character 
from  that  in  which  they  have 
previously  so  often  failed.  I 
find  that  they  succeed  admir- 
ably in  a  medium  textured 
loam,  and  fail  conspicuously  in 
a  very  chalky  soil.  In  some 
places  where  a  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  establishing  them 
it  is  unwise  to  disturb,  say, 
those  of  The  Czar  type  for 
several  seasons.  In  other  ex- 
posed positions,  where  the  soil 
is  not  very  rich,  they  will  con- 
tinue in  good  flowering  condi- 
tion for  two  or  three  years, 
while  on  strong  loamy  soils 
they  must  be  replanted  every 
season,  or  they  prove  unprofit- 
able. Although  they  grow  freely 
in  our  soil,  we  still  consider  it 
advisable  to  take  great  pains 
with  its  preparation,  especially 
for  those  that  are  to  be  lifted 
in  the  autumn,  and  either 
potted  or  planted  in  pits  and 
frames.  In  addition  to  the 
ground  being  manured  and 
deeply  dug  early  in  winter,  at 
planting  time  we  also  fork 
into  and  well  mix  with  the 
surface  a  liberal  dressing  of 
leaf-soil  and  charred  garden  re- 
fuse. This  appears  to  suit  Vio- 
lets well,  as  they  form  an  abund- 
ance of  fibrous  roots  near  the 
surface  and  make  sturdy  growth 
of  a  most  floriferous  character. 
It  also  renders  lifting  a  simple 
matter,  as  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  securinglarge  balls  of  soil  and 
roots.  If  our  soil  was  very  light 
I  would  add,  if  possible,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  heavy,  clayey  loam  and  road 
trimmings,  the  latter  having  been  stored  for  about 
a  year.  This,  after  being  exposed  for  some  time 
to  all  weathers  and  become  pulverised,  would  be 
then  well  mixed  with  the  surface  soil.  A  dressing 
of  common  salt  is  aUo  beneficial  to  light  soils,  but 
on  clayey  ground  it  would  do  harm.  Summer 
mulching  should  also  be  resorted  to  and  occasional 
waterings  given  in  hot  weather,  all  tending  to 
check  the  ravages  of  red  spider — the  greatest 
enemy  to  Violets- and  also  calculated  to  greatly 
improve  the  plants. 

The  favourite  positions  for  Violets  some 
think  are  the  fruit  borders,  especially  those  at  the 
foot  of  the  walls,  and  if  this  is  carried  out  to  its 
fullest  extent,  a  long  supply  will  be  maintained. 
By  all  means  plant  in  different  sites,  but  the  Vio- 
lets neither  require  the  sheltering  influence  of 
walls,  nor  should  they  be  admitted  near  choice 
fruit  trees,  as  the  latter  rarely  get  sufficient  ma- 
nure, and  Violets  are  great  impoverishers  of  the 
ground.    Good  open  spots  should  be  given  them, 


but  whether  the  borders  or  plots  chosen  shall  have 
a  south  or  colder  aspect  should  depend  upon  cir- 
cumstances. The  aim  should  be  to  secure  healthy 
sturdy  growth,  and  if  we  planted  ours  in  a  shady 
or  very  sheltered  position,  they  would  grow  much 
too  strongly.  On  light  soils  or  where  red  spider  is 
apt  to  be  very  troublesome,  I  would  recommend 
that  the  coolest  position  in  the  garden  be  chosen, 
this  usually  being  a  north  or  north-west  border. 
The  best  time  to  plant  is  at  the  end  of  April  or 
early  in  May.  If  earlier,  they  do  not  start  away 
satisfactorily,  the  immatare  leaves  flagging  badly, 
and  if  planting  is  deferred  till  near  the  time  when 
hct  and  dry  weather  may  reasonably  be  anticipated, 
the  chances  are  that  the  plantation  will  be  a  failure. 
It  strong  old  plants  of  The  C/.ar  are  available, 
these   may  be  divided  into  single  crowns,  each 


rally  known  as  Marie  Louise,  but  which  I  believe 
in  our  case,  and  in  that  of  many  others,  ought  to  be 
labelled  New  York,  invaluable  for  frame  culture, 
and  this  is  not  so  easily  destroyed  by  frosts  as 
the  more  delicate  and  less  floriferous  Neapolitan. 
Comte  Brazza's  or  Swanley  White  will  eventually 
prove  an  excellent  companion  for  Marie  Louise. 
I  say  eventually,  as  I  am  in  hopes  it  will  gradually 
become  equally  as  robust  and  floriferous  as  the 
Marie  Louise.  At  present  it  seems  very  delicate, 
owing  probably  to  over-propagation  consequent 
upon  the  great  demand  for  it.  At  any  rate,  I  have 
seen  plants  in  six  different  gardens  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, but  none  of  them  were  growing  satis- 
factorily, and  ours  will  apparently  be  some  time 
before  they  produce  such  beautiful  blooms  as  Mr. 
Allan,  of  Gun  ton  Park,  once  favoured  me  with. 
The  old  Nearolitan  is  also  well 
adapted  to  frame  culture,  but 
we  either  do  not  possess  the 
true  variety,  or  the  soil  does 
not  suit  it,  as  the  plants  are 
always  much  too  weakly  to  be 
profitable.  Young  plants  of 
this  section  of  Violets  are  also 
preferable  to  large  old  plants, 
as  they  produce  finer  blooms, 
continue  blooming  much  longer, 
and  are  less  liable  to  damp  off. 
We  commenced  increasing  our 
stock  by  division  of  the  crowns 
or  rooted  pieces  from  strong  old 
plants.  These  were  dibbled  out 
in  ground,  prepared  as  above 
mentioned,  in  rows  12  inches 
apart  and  the  plants  9  inches 
asunder  in  the  rows.  This,  both 
then  and  annually  since,  was 
done  early  in  May,  and  the 
plants  were  watered  in  and  oc- 
casionally sprinkled  overhead 
in  the  evenings  of  snnny  days. 
During  summer  the  ground 
about  them  is  occasionally 
lightly  hoed,  this  serving  to  de- 
stroy weeds,  and  also  checking 
rapid  loss  of  moisture  followed 
by  injurious  cracking.  They 
were  occasionally  looked  over 
and  all  blind  runners  removed, 
and  those  short  and  with  a 
good  plant  attached  were 
thinned  out  to  about  three  in 
number.  Early  in  September 
those  reserved  are  generally 
sufficiently  strong  to  be  pegged 
down,  and  this  being  done  they 
soon  emit  roots  and  gain  in 
strength.  At  lifting  time  or 
early  in  October  we  thus  have 
a  number  of  fine  plants,  con- 
sisting of  one  extra  strong 
central  crown  and  three  fairly 
strong  side  crowns,  all  of  which 
will  yield  a  good  deal  of 
bloom.  The  following  planting 
season  every  one  of  those  side 
plants,  or  as  many  as  are  wanted,  are  available  for 
replanting,  and  these  experiencing  little  or  no 
check  start  at  once  into  active  growth.  This 
system  of  preparing  the  plant.s  is  a  good  one,  and 
however,  must  not  be  buried.  On  Tight  soils  they  I  I  ought  in  all  fairness  to  mention  first  that  I  saw 
may  be  placed  12  inches  apart  each  way,  but  on  it  practised  at  Chrichel,  in  Devonshire,  where 
our  heavy  soil  we  find  it  advisable  to  place  the  !  \'iolets  are  annually  grown  in  immense  quantities, 
rows  15  inches  apart,  and,  as  before  hinted,  they  In  the  case  of  choice  or  rare  varieties  we  naturally 
are  seldom  preserved  for  a  second  season,  owing  to  peg  down  as  many  good  runners  as  we  can  secure, 
the  density  of  their  growth  rendering  the  leaves  more  regard  being  paid  to  the  rapid  increase  of 
very  susceptible  to  injury  from  frosts  and  rains,  stock  than  to  the  preparation  of  plants  for 
and  the  crowns  also  become  very  weak.  With  us  the  following  (lowering  season. 
The  Czar  and  other  Russian  varieties  have  ceased  Winter  treatment.— Many  seem  to  think 
flowering  by  the  end  of  March,  and  to  succeed  ]  Violets  cannot  be  had  throughout  the  late  autumn 


New  Zcalaml  Vh\x  in  outdoor  fernery  at  Tatklyforde  (see  p.  335). 


having  a  few  rcots  attached  to  them,  and  from 
these  all  runners  should  be  stripped.  They  should 
not  lie  about  exposed  for  hours,  but  ought  at  once 
to  be  dibbled  out  firmly  and  deeply  ;  the  heart. 


them  we  consider  argentei  flora  well  worth  grow- 
ing    It  is  fairly  hardy,  succeeds  well  inanyposi- 


and  winter  months  without    the    assistance 
bottom-heat,  but  this  I  hold  to  be  a  mistake. 


tion,  and  with  "good  treatment  produces  a  g'reat  '  the  plants  of  either  section,  Russian  or  Neapoli- 
quantity  of  purplish  white  blooms  from  April  till  tan,  are  properly  prepared,  they  will  commence  to 
very  hot  weather  sets  in.  It  comes  nearly  pure  |  flower  freely  in  October,  and  will  continue  to  do 
white   in  frames,  and   has  long   foot-stalks,  but    so  with  the  ordinary  protection  of  frames  and  pits^, 


which  unfortunately  are  not  erect. 
Frame  culture, — We  find  the  variety  gene- 


with  protecting  material  in  the  shape  of  mats  and 
dry  litter,  whenever  severe  frosts  are  threatened. 
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I£  there  is  a  great  demand  for  blooms— say,  as  in 
onr  case— daring  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  then  it  is  advisable  to  force  a  few  in 
frames,  but  the  plants  in  this  case  will  soon  be- 
come exhausted,  and  in  the  spring  months  will  be 
comparatively  useless.     We  usually  devote  a  long, 
cold  pit  to  the  plants  that  are  to  produce  the 
principal  supply,  and  to  succeed  these  a  number 
of  plants  are  bedded  rather  thickly  on  a  cool 
border,  and  over  these  are  placed  box  lights,  other 
protection  being  given  when  necessary.    At  the 
present  time  the  former  are  still  blooming  freely, 
while  the  latter  are  literally  aglow  with  fair-sized 
blossoms.    Those  forced  in  frames  have  long  since 
been  thrown  away.  The  variety  in  each  case  was  the 
Marie  Louise.    The  pits  which  we  fill  with  Violets 
are  during  the  summer  occupied  with  Bouvardias. 
After  these  are  potted  up  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fresh  loamy  soil  is  added  so  as  to  bring  up  the  bed 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  glass,  the  aim  being  to 
give  the  Violets  all  the  light  and  air  possible. 
Into  the  surface  a  dressing  of  burnt  garden  refuse 
and  a  sprinkling  of  Beeson's  manure  are  forked, 
and  the  plants,  carefully  lifted  with  a  fairly  large 
ball  of  soil  and  roots,  are  firmly  planted  so  as  to 
just  clear  each  other  round.     Crowding  would  be 
injurious,  but  at  the  same  time  every  inch  of  space 
may  be  safely  utilised.     The  plants  are  watered 
in  and  kept  rather  close  for  about  a  week,  after 
which  they  receive  abundance  of  air,  the  lights  on 
fine  days  being  drawn  clean  ofi  them.     This  must 
be  persisted  in,  as  if  the  plants  are  kept  close 
damping-ofE  soon  results.      Besides,  if  they  are 
coddled  leaf  growth  commences  too  early,  and  the 
blooming  period  is  materially  shortened  in  conse- 
quence.    Those  forced  in  frames  are  also  planted 
close  to  the  glass  and  receive  plenty  of  air,  the 
bottom-heat  being  afforded  by  an  ordinary  bed  of 
well  prepared  stable  manure  and  leaves.     The 
Russian  varieties  are  also  amenable  to  the  same 
treatment,  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  popular  or 
profitable  as  the  Marie  Louise  and  other  Neapoli- 
tan sorts.  W.  I.  M. 

DAFFODIL  SIR  WATKIN. 

Last  year  I  gave  an  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
grand  Daffodil,  brought  out  by  Mr.  William  Pick- 
stone,  after  having  been  cultivated  on  his  estate, 
Maesmynan,  near  Caerwys,  for  many  years,  until  he 
became  possessed  of  a  very  large  stock  of  it.    No 
Daffodil  has  ever  before  produced  such  a  sensation 
amongst  florists,  and  its  early  promise  is  now 
being  amply  fulfilled,  as  it  stands  pre-eminently 
the  finest  of  all  the  incomparabilis  section — a 
peerless  Daffodil.    It  has  been  stated  that  it  was 
an  old  type  of  the  Giant  or  Mountain  Daffodil, 
improved  in  colour  and  substance  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  that  the  same  type  could  be  found  in 
many  old  gardens  throughout  North  Wales,  and 
also  in  its  wild  state  in  at  least  two  counties,  and 
had  been  known  to  exist  there  over  forty  years, 
and  that  this  Sir  Watkin  was  an  old  foundling 
under  a  new  name.     Very  soon  after  this  state- 
ment was  made  two  of  our  leading  seedsmen 
offered  bulbs  of  this    wild    form,    which    were 
expected  to  turn  out  to  be  the  real  Sir  Watkin, 
and  they  were  prepared  to  supply  these   bulbs 
by    the    thousand    at    a    very    moderate    price. 
A  few  bulbs  were  presented  to  me  as  samples  and 
for  trial,  but  as  I  had  a  good  stock  of  the  true  Sir 
Watkin,  I  found  on  comparing  the  bulbs  that  they 
were  much  smaller,  and  I  therefore  declined  to 
purchase  a  quantity.   The  name  of  the  person  who 
was  thus  offering  bulbs  was  then  given  to  me,  and 
I  lost  no  time  in  communicating  with  him.     He 
had  the  subject  well  mastered,  and  gave  a  very 
plausible  account  of  the  Daffodil  as  he  knew  it  to 
occur  wild  in  Wales,  and  he  was  quite  ready  to 
supply  bulbs  in  any  quantity.     I  took  down  his 
narrative,  and  made  a  bargain  by  which  he  under- 
took to  accompany  me  to  the  spot  this  spring,  and 
I  undertook  to  respect  his  secret  and  to  see  that 
he  benefited  if  he  could  really  prove  the  truth  of 
his  statement.    The  time  of  blooming  has  arrived. 
Sir  Watkin  is  in  his  glory,  put  his  rivals  prove  to 
be  mere  common  pseudo-Narcissus   as   it  occurs 
wild  in  North  Wales.     The  man  himself  is  not  to 
be  found.    It  may  be  true  for  all  this,  but  at  pre- 


sent the  whole  affair  looks  like  a  cleverly  laid 
scheme  for  trading  profitably  upon  the  fame 
of  this  grand  new  Daffodil,  if  buyers  could 
be  found  willing  to  take  the  risk.  There 
is,  however,  a  very  solid  foundation  for  the 
statement  that  Sir  Watkin  was  descended  from  the 
Great  Mountain  or  Giant  Daffodil,  well  known  in 
Wales  more  than  forty  years  ago.  In  that  fine 
old  and  now  very  rare  book,  Hale's  "  Eden,"  pub- 
lished in  17.57,  is  to  be  found  an  account  of  the 
Nonpareil  Daffodil,  and  a  full-sized  engraving  of 
it  is  given  in  plate  41.  This  is  indisputably  like 
the  Sir  Watkin  Daffodil.  Mr.  Pickstone  lays  no 
claim  to  having  raised  Sir  Watkin  from  seed.  He 
states  that  he  found  it  growing  in  a  garden  he  be- 
came possessed  of  in  a  mining  district  in  Merioneth- 
shire about  seventeen  years  ago.  How  it  got  there 
he  does  not  know.  He  found  it  there,  recognised 
its  beauty,  and  kept  it  to  himself  until  he  had  a 
very  large  stock,  and  he  deserved;the  profit  he  gained 
by  its  sale.  It  is  thus  clear  that  we  really  know 
nothing  of  its  origin,  and  it  is  likely  enough  that 
it  may  be  found  elsewhere  it  search  is  made  for  it. 
William  Beockbank. 
Broclhurst,  Didshury. 


HEPATICAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  asks  for  more  information  re- 
specting the  cultivation  of  these  plants  than  that 
lately  given  in  The  Garden.  I  may  state  that 
they  certainly  are  somewhat  particular  as  to  soil ; 
they  like  a  rather  light  and  fairly  rich  compost,  and 
then  they  will  make  plenty  of  roots  and  produce 
great  numbers  of  flowers,  but  in  strong  heavy 
ground  a  good  many  of  the  roots  perish  during 
winter.  The  old  double  pink  variety  is  the  only 
one  that  appears  to  be  indifferent  as  to  soil ;  it 
thrives  everywhere,  but  the  beautiful  single 
varieties  are  more  delicate  ;  even  the  charming  H. 
angulosa,  the  latest  to  flower,  is  equally  particular 
as  to  soil.  I  find  that  if  growing  in  a  staple  that 
does  not  suit  them,  they  persistently  push  them- 
selves up  and  form  a  mass  of  roots  near  the  sur- 
face, but  in  a  light  and  fairly  dry  soil  they  do  not 
do  so.  They  are  certainly  not  very  deep-rooting 
plants ;  it  is,  therefore,  important  to  give  them 
the  soil  which  they  like  best  near  the  surface  and 
to  take  them  up  once  in  four  years  just  as  they  go 
out  of  flower  and  replant  them.  If  I  were  to  pre- 
pare a  compost  for  them  I  should  select  good 
mellow  loam  and  peat  in  equal  quantities.  Where 
the  staple  is  a  strong  loam  I  would  add  one-third 
peat  and  coarse  grit.  In  regard  to  position,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  full  force  of  the  sum 
mer  sun  is  hurtful  to  them  ;  under  its  influence 
the  leaves  become  flaccid  and  brown  before  the 
season  of  growth  is  over.  A  position,  therefore, 
where  they  can  be  shaded  for  about  six  hours 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  is  best.  Hepati- 
cas  are  such  welcome  flowers  in  early  spring,  that 
they  deserve  a  quiet  corner  to  themselves,  and 
should  not  be  overgrown  by  other  plants. 

J.  C.  C. 


Lachenalias  out-of-doors. — A  correspon- 
dent in  last  week's  G.\rdbn  asks  if  anyone  has 
tried  these  plants  out-of-doors.  I  have  a  patch  of 
them  full  of  buds  just  bursting  into  flower  ;  they 
are  on  a  warm  border  near  the  house,  facing  south- 
east. They  were  planted  last  autumn  at  the  same 
time  as  others  which  are  now  in  full  flower  under 
glass.  My  border  plants  are  L.  tricolor,  but  I  shall 
try  Nelsoni  and  others  next  autumn.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  blooms  are  darker  out.of-doors 
than  under  glass.  On  frosty  nights  an  old  hamper 
was  placed  over  them.  —  T.  H.  Archeu-Hind, 
South  Devon. 

Tecophylsea  cyanoorocus— Some  time 
back  a  great  German  horticulturist  gave  me  a  few 
bulbs  of  this  beautiful  blae-flowered  plant ;  it  has 
flowered  very  well  this  year  in  our  orchard  house. 
Last  year,  as  it  had  increased,  I  ventured  to  plant 
out  two  small  bulbs  of  it  at  Wisley  in  an  open 
situation;  one  has  just  come  into  bloom.  As  the  blue 
is  the  most  beautiful  I  know  in  flowers,  I  hope  that 
the  plant  will  be  tried  out  in  warmer  places.  The 
frost  has  never  continued  long  enough  this  winter 


to  get  deep  into  the  ground,  but  it  has  lately  been 
hard  and  trying ;  both  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
nights  the  thermometer  fell  at  Wisley  to  20*^. — • 
George  V.  Wilson,  Jleatlierhank,  Weybridge 
Heath. 

Gilbert's  Harbinger  Primrose.— Perhaps 

no  finer  variety  of  white  Primrose  has  yet  been 
raised  than  this.  It  has  two  remarkable  charac- 
teristics, viz.,  its  earliness  and  continuity  aa 
regards  flowering.  The  blooms  are  first  produced 
in  the  true  Primrose  form  on  single  stems,  followed 
by  Polyanthus  stems  and  large  bold  trusses.  The 
flowers  are  large,  flat,  pure  white,  and  thrum-eyed  ; 
in  them  the  florist  will  find  all  that  he  requires  in 
the  way  of  form  and  smoothness,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  flowering  in  pots  for  hoase 
decoration. — R.  D. 

Lateness  of  Snowdrops  —Those  who 
grow  the  Crimean  Snowdrop  are  aware  that  it  is 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  later  than  the  common 
English  Snowdrop,  but  I  hardly  remember  the 
Crimean  Snowdrop  lasting  so  long  as  this  year. 
A  few  tufts  of  it  here  and  there  continued  right 
through  March,  and  even  graced  the  Ist  of  April. 
Another  thing  I  have  noted  about  Snowdrops  is 
that  the  small  single  is  later  than  the  double. 
Once  more,  is  not  the  single  becoming  far  more 
rare,  the  double  more  common,  and  can  anyone 
suggest  any  means  of  reversing  this  tendency  ? 
Fortunately,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  as  yet,  the 
Crimean  species  and  its  near  allies  adhere  to  the 
single  type,  audit  is  to  be  hoped  they  always  will, 
as  to  many  of  us  a  double  Snowdrop  is  the  true 
flower  more  than  half  spoilt. — D.  T.  F. 

Bedding  Calceolarias.— These  are  quite 
half-hardy,  and  may  now  at  once  be  planted  out 
in  the  beds  or  borders  for  the  summer,  or, incases 
where  the  beds  or  borders  are  already  occupied, 
the  Calceolarias  may  be  plunged  with  good  balls 
in  light  soil  placed  on  the  hard  ground  ;  here  they 
will  soon  root  afresh,  and  when  wanted  later  on, 
may  be  lifted  and  transferred  to  their  summer 
quarters  without  feeling  a  check.  As  Calceolarias 
are  moisture-loving  plants,  the  only  way  to  grow 
them  well  is  to  give  them  a  good  depth  of  soil, 
which  may  be  done  by  trenching  the  bed  they  are 
to  be  planted  in,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  when  doing 
this,  if  the  land  is  light,  to  work  in  a  little  fine 
clay  and  some  rotten  manure,  keeping  the  two 
well  down,  that  the  roots  may  be  encouraged  to 
follow.  When  the  plants  are  planted,  a  good  way 
of  keeping  them  from  suffering  from  drought  is  to 
mulch  the  ground  between  them,  as  then  what 
watering  is  given  tells,  for  it  has  time  to  soak  in, 
and  is  not,  as  it  would  be  without  the  mulching, 
drawn  out  again  by  the  atmosphere.  One  of  the 
best  things  to  mulch  with  is  the  spent  manure 
from  an  old  Mushroom  bed,  and  another  is 
Cocoa-nut  fibre,  but  the  latter  should  never  be 
allowed  to  get  mixed  up  with  the  soil,  as  it  is 
very  slow  in  decaying,  and  generally  breeds  fun- 
gus, which  is  inimical  to  plant  growth. — S.  D. 

Daffodil  Telamoniua  plenus.— During 
the  past  week  I  have  examined  hundreds  of 
flowers  of  Telamonius  plenus  that  have  become 
naturalised  in  this  district,  but  can  detect  little  or 
no  difference  either  in  their  formation  or  appear- 
ance, much  of  a  muchness  pervading  the  majority. 
What  to  the  casual  observer  appears  a  double 
flower  is,  however,  in  many  cases  not  so,  stamens 
and  pistil  being  present  generally ;  indeed,  in  not 
a  few  flowers  I  counted  the  full  complement  of 
stamens  (six)  and  the  pistil  all  perfectly  developed. 
In  support  of  Mr.  P.rockbank's  statement  that 
Telamoniusplenusproduces  seeds,  and  that  in  some 
cases  pretty  freely,  I  have,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Barr,  sent  to  several  fellow-members  of  the  Nar- 
cissus committee  a  few  seedlings  collected  from 
woods  in  which  the  plant  has  become  naturalised 
in  plenty.  That  these  are  seedlings  and  not  off- 
sets is  beyond  di.«pute,  and  which  has  been 
admitted  by  several  who  at  one  time  were  dis- 
believers in  Mr.  Brockbank's  statement.  Not, 
however,  until  ripe  capsules  of  this  Daffodil  have 
been  sent  to  the  Narcissus  committee,  and  seed- 
lings raised  and  flowered  under  their  supervision, 
will  the  conversion  of  some  sceptics  be  attained. 
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On  one  occasion  I  found  a  flower  of  Telamonius 
as  nearly  single  as  possible,  only  one  of  the 
filaments  inside  the  tube  having  petal-like  wings 
attached.  This  was  the  only  llower  of  its  kind  in 
the  wood  ;  at  least  a  careful  and  extended  search 
was  unsuccessful  in  the  finding  of  a  second. — 
A.  D.  Webster,  Banrjor. 

Aubrletia  violacea.— A  carpet  of  this  early 
and  remarkably  free-flowering  Aubrietia  from  out 
of  which  rise  dots  of  the  golden  Valerian  is  a  com- 
bination of  colouring  and  beauty  that  summer 
bedders  fail  to  give.  This  Aubrietia  is  not  only  of 
a  hue  ot  which  we  find  too  little  in  the  sum- 
mer, but  it  is  singularly  dense  in  habit,  forming  a 
carpet  of  purplish  violet,  that  reflects  with  strik- 
ing effect  the  rich  golden  Valerian  leafage.  The 
Aubrietia  will  propagate  freely  by  division,  also  far 
more  rapidly  by  means  of  cuttings,  and,  still  far- 
ther, it  is  the  only  reliable  seeding  kind  that  in 
that  way  comes  true.  Seed  sown  now  or  even  a 
few  weeks  later  will  give  an  abundance  of  strong 
pl.ants  to  go  out  next  autumn.  A.  violacea  is  much 
earlier  than  any  other  kind,  always  keeps  dense 
and  compact,  and  now  is  one  mass  of  bloom,  a 
perfect  carpet  of  colour.  Even  in  hardy  plants 
nothing  can  come  near  it  in  its  colour  for  effect 
at  this  time  of  the  year. — A.  D. 

Mimuluses. — These  are  rather  cool-loving 
plants;  they  will  thrive  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse 
all  winter  and  spring  admirably,  but  they  do  badly 
in  heat  or  under  our  summer  sunshine,  unless  the 
summer  prove  more  than  usually  cool.  I  raise  a 
big  stock  every  year  from  seed,  which  I  sow  in 
pans  in  November,  but  do  not  place  them  in  heat. 
The  seed  germinates  freely  enough  in  a  cool  house, 
and  as  a  result  I  have  myriads  of  plants  that  need 
dibbling  out  thinly  in  February,  and  want  plant- 
ing out  in  the  open  ground  in  April.  By  giving 
this  cool  treatment  the  plants  do  not  suffer  from 
moderate  late  frosts,  and  if  out  of  the  reach  of 
biting  easterly  winds  thrive  well,  soon  get  strong, 
and  bloom  finely  in  the  month  of  May ;  indeed, 
they  would  if  so  treated  give  grand  beds  of  flowers 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  might 
then  be  well  followed  by  Stocks,  Asters,  Balsams, 
and  similar  late  summer  and  autumn-blooming 
annuals.  Few  plants  are  more  easily  raised  than 
are  the  Mimuluses,  few  give  more  gorgeous  colours 
and  markings,  and  few  can  be  produced  more 
cheaply. — Bedfont. 

Carnations.  — At  p.  320  it  is  stated  that 
there  is  little  distinction  between  winter-flower- 
ing Carnations  and  the  common  border  kinds,  and 
that  if  the  latter  are  grown  in  cold  frames  during 
the  winter  months  "  the  buds  will  continue  to 
expand  during  April  and  May."  This  statement 
is  certainly  erroneous.  I  have  grown  the  ordinary 
forms  of  Carnations  by  the  hundred  in  frames 
during  winter  for  many  years,  and  never  bad  any 
flower  before  the  end  of  June  unless  they  were 
forced  by  artificial  heat.  The  writer  says  plants 
layered  in  July  are  best  for  the  purpose.  This 
would  lead  people  to  believe  that  July  was  not 
the  usual  month  in  which  Carnations  are  layered. 
Layering  them  in  July  will  not  cause  them  to 
bloom  in  April  and  May  in  cold  frames.  The 
same  writer,  evidently  alluding  to  Phlox  pyrami- 
dalis,  says  that  they  will  bloom  in  frames  in  April 
and  May,  the  roots  being  lifted  from  the  open 
ground  so  late  as  March.  They  would  in  that 
case  have  to  be  in  bloom  in  a  month  from  the 
time  they  were  potted.  Can  any  of  the  readers  of 
The  Garden  confirm  this  writer's  (to  me)  singu- 
lar experience  with  Carnations  and  Phloxes  ? — J. 
Douglas. 

The  golden  Valerian.— A  remarkably  ef- 
fective plant  in  gardens  at  this  time  of  the  year 
is  the  golden  Valerian.  AVould  that  it  carried 
the  intense  golden  hue  which  now  so  strongly 
characterises  it  all  through  the  winter.  Prac- 
tically a  herbaceous  plant,  the  young  growth  of 
the  early  winter  comes  pale  green,  and  turns  to  a 
rich  yellow  as  the  spring  comes  on,  and  good 
clumps  are  marvellously  efliective  now.  The 
plant  increases  rapidly,  dividing  easily,  and  root- 
ing almost  like  Wateroresses.  The  plants  run  oS 
to  bloom  in  the  summer,  and  in  that  state  are  not 


very  striking,  but  the  stems  may  be  cut  away,  and 
nothing  is  gained  by  blooming.  The  merits  of 
this  Valerian  are  chiefly  seen  in  the  spring,  and 
good  clumps  at  this  time  of  the  year  light  up 
borders  wiili  wondrous  effect.  Where  spring 
bedding  is  indulged  in  nothing  will  give  a  belt  of 
gold  more  effectively  than  will  clumps  of  this 
plant,  and  it  is  so  amenable  to  transplanting  that 
it  may  be  removed  in  the  month  of  May  to  other 
quarters  with  ease  and  certainty. — A.  D. 


ALPINE  PLAN!  PROTECTORS. 
I  ovcE  one  of  the  best  devices  that  has  come  into 
my  hands  for  a  long  time  to  Dr.  Appleton,  of 
Beverley,  Yorkshire.  He  has  invented  a  simple 
method  of  holding  a  piece  of  glass  over  the  head 
of  an  alpine  or  other  plant,  and  its  uses  are  mani- 
fold. Two  pieces  of  galvanised  wire  are  twisted 
in  a  way  from  which  the  glass  cannot  escape,  and 
if  the  thing  be  properly  done  the  glass  remains  as 
firmly  in  its  place  during  the  most  violent  storm 
as  though  it  were  held  in  a  vice.  This  may  sound 
of  very  small  account  to  some  of  your  readers,  but 
I^can  only  say  that  till  I  saw  Dr.  Appleton's 
method  last  year  I  never  came  across  anything  of 
the  sort  half  so  good  before,  or  which  could  be 
compared  to  it.  Of  course  there  are  ways  of  fixing 


Glass  protector  for  Alpine  Plants. 

a  piece  of  glass  over  a  plant  which  stands  in  need 
ot  protection ;  plugs  may  be  used  which  are  driven 
into  the  ground,  and  the  glass  may  be  tied  with 
string  or  loaded  with  stones,  but  the  operation  for 
the  most  part  is  so  troublesome  and  so  ineffective 
that  it  is  not  very  frequently  practised.  At  any 
rate,  one  never  sees  scores  upon  scores  of  plants 
in  a  garden  wliich  are  protected  by  flat  pieces  of 
glass.  It  would  take  a  great  deal  too  much  time 
and  trouble  to  manage  it,  and  so  the  idea  (except 
in  a  very  few  instances)  is  given  up.  The  device 
I  am  writing  about  enabled  me  to  cover  more  than 
a  hundred  plants  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  and 
expense.  I  got  through  the  whole  business  for 
less  than  a  pound,  whereas  a  frame  would  have 
cost  quite  a  large  sum,  and  would  not  have 
answered  at  all.  A  ten-shilling  box  of  glass  from 
Wainwright,  of  Leeds,  and  seven  or  eight  shil- 
lings' worth  of  galvanised  wire  from  Messrs. 
Thomas,  of  London,  sufficed  to  protect  every 
plant  in  my  garden  which  needed  special  assist- 
ance, and  quite  set  me  up  for  the  winter.  And 
now  for  results.  I  am  certain  that,  next  only  to 
the  right  sort  of  sand  for  their  rootlets  to  pene- 
trate, protection  from  winter  rains  is  a  thing  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  many  alpine  plants. 
They  must  never  be  "  sogged,"  if  I  may  use  an 
expressive  word  of  my  gardener ;  there  must,  in 
fact,  not  even  be  a  suspicion  of  damp. 

All  this  is  hit  off  to  a  nicety  by  the  glasses  I 
have  described,  and  since  they  can  be  handled 
with  ease,  they  are  of  the  greatest  possible  service. 
I  have  scarcely  had  a  single  loss  among  my  alpine 
plants  this  winter  and  the  names,  which  I  take 
almost  at  random,  will  show  that  some  very  typical 
alpines  were  experimented  upon.  The  following 
have  lived  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  welfare,  and 
are  now  in  good  form  in  my  garden  :  Androsace 


carnea,    A.    Lagged,  A.  villosa,    A.    obtusifolia, 
A.   helvetica,  A.   sarmentosa,   A.  lanuginosa,  A. 
lactea,    A.    Chama3Jasme,     Phytenma    comosum, 
P.  humile,  P.  Sieberi,  Edraianthus  serpyllifolius, 
E.  Pumilio,  E.  pumiliorum,  E.  dalmaticus,  Om- 
phalodes   Luciliaj,   Alsine   Kosani,  Acantholimon 
venustum,    Pulmonaria    dahurica,    Silene     Eliza- 
bethic,  S.  acaulis,  Saxifraga  Vandelli,  S.  Tombe- 
ana,  S.  calyciflora,  S.  cesia,  Polemonium  confer- 
tum,  P.  nanum,  Arenaria  juniperifolia.  Campanula 
Zoysi,  C.  Scheuchzeri,  C.  modesta.  Lychnis  pyren- 
aica,  many  Primulas,   Anemone  vernalis,   Petro- 
callis   pyrenaica.   Campanula   Eaineri,  Umbilicus 
spinosus,  and  others  far  too  numerous  for  all  their 
names  to  be  given.     This  is  a  far  better  method 
than  that  of  taking  the  plants  quite  out  of  the 
ground  and  keeping  them  in  frames,  for  there  is 
no  root  disturbance  at  all,  and  they  like  to  be  left 
alone.     To  a  certain  extent  the  glasses  have  been 
discoloured  by  the  winter  rains  and  dirt,  and  I 
think  that  has  been  a  good  thing.     I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  many  alpine  plants  like  to  be  in 
the  dark  during  their  season  of  rest,   and  they 
make  a  sudden  start  onwards  when  their  cover- 
ings are  removed  at  the  advent  of  spring.     Mr. 
Wolley  Dod  is  a  little  sceptical  about  this,  if  I 
may  judge  from  a  sentence  in  one  of  his  letters, 
but  if  he  had  watched  the  whole  proceeding  as  I 
have  done  this  winter  he  might  perhaps  have 
thought  differently.     The  behaviour,  for  instance, 
of  Androsace  Chamajjasme  has  been  interesting  in 
the  extreme.     I  covered  it  with  a  sheet  of  glass, 
which    was     pinned    down    so    close     to    the 
ground  that  the  plant  was  well  nigh  in  danger 
of  being  squashed.     This  was  done  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, and  to  see  what  would  happen.     The 
ground,  the  plant,  and  the  glass  were  sandwich- 
wise,  as  near  to  each  other  as  could  possibly  be 
the  case,  and  it  was  left  in  this  way  from  October 
to  the  beginning  of  March.    When  the  glass  was 
eventually  removed  it  was  very  difficult  to  say  if 
the  plant  was  dead  or  alive ;  it  looked  like  a  little 
dusty  patch  lying  on  the  ground ;  but  two  or  three 
days  soon  removed  all  doubts  about  the  matter, 
and  life  rather  than  death  was  proclaimed.    At 
first  there  were  some  little  green  edges  visible  on 
the  leaves ;  then  the  outline  of  the  rosettes  was 
declared,  and  I  am  surprised  now  by  the  far  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  buds  and  the  unmistakeable 
blossom  there  will  very  soon  be.     Is  there  no  hint 
to  be  gathered  from  this  about  a  good  way  of 
growing  some  alpine  plants  ?     Hundreds  will  get 
on  by  themselves,  and  require  no  more  attention 
than  a  Wallflower  or  Cabbage  Rose,  but  there  are 
others  which  do  need  some  attention,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  think  they  would  ask  more  than  anything 
else  for  perfect  quiet  during  the  winter  months 
and  for  a  sudden  outburst  in  spring.     Is  not  this 
exactly  what  they  meet  with  in  their  own  native 
habitats?     The  delightful  little  book  which   M. 
Correvon  has  lately  published  (and  which  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  lovers  of  alpine  plants)  has 
some  very  interesting  remarks  on  the  causes  which 
lead  to  the  sudden  revival  in  spring,  and  he  shows 
how  his  favourites  go  at  a  bound  from  absolute 
quiescence  to  an  outspread  of  vivid  colour  and 
beauty. 

Just  to  lib  dormant  and  to  hold  its  own,  to 
have  no  excitement  of  any  sort  or  kind,  to  exist 
and  only  to  exist  during  their  season  of  rest,  is 
what  many  difficult  alpines  ask  for,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  and  the  reason  why  they  go  off  in  this  country 
in  winter  often  is  that  one  day  they  are  reminded 
of  midsummer  and  they  become  agitated  at  once, 
and  the  nest  day  they  are  driven  back  by  some 
very  cruel  rebuff,  and  they  find  out  their  mistake, 
but  a  piece  of  glass  overhead,  especially  if  it  be 
opaque  or  semi-opaque,  helps  to  steady  them  very 
much  ;  the  sun  is  forgotten,  they  know  nothing  at 
all  about  the  rain,  and  so  no  abortive  efforts  are 
made,  which  only  end  in  disaster.  Is  there  no 
similarity  between  the  condition  of  an  alpine  plant 
under  a  darkened  glass  and  that  of  its  brethren 
who  are  buried  beneath  superincumbent  snow  for 
so  many  months  together  ?  At  any  rate,  they  are 
shut  out  from  all  exterior  influences,  and  this  is 
precisely  the  very  thing  which  is  most  suited  to 
them  during  their  time  of  repose.  I  have  a  hope 
now,     which    I   had    well-nigh    given    up,    that 
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some  day  even  Eritricbiam  nanum  itself  may 
consent  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  me  ;  up  to 
this  time  it  never  has  done  so.  Some  strong 
patches  which  my  brother  got  for  me  from  the 
high  mountains  of  Switzerland  last  year  cheated 
me  for  a  little  time  with  a  very  delusive  appear- 
ance, and  then  they  suddenly  went  oflE.  I  could 
scarcely  say  what  was  the  cause  of  offence  to 
them,  but  I  feel  certain  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
Eritrichium  nanum  cannot  bear  any  wet  on  its 
rather  woolly  leaves,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
roots  must  never  lack  moisture.  I  note  that  M. 
Frtcbel  has  a  word  of  warning  about  this  plant 
when  he  says  in  hi.s  catalogue  it  must  be  cultivated 
in  pots,  and  I  expect  this  means  that  it  must  be 
theltered  from  too  much  rain.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  Eritrichium  nanum  can  be  properly 
protected  by  pieces  of  glass  overhead,  though  I 
confess  to  not  being  very  sanguine  about  it.  During 
the  summer  months  it  is  the  cruj-  of  all  growers 
of  alpine  plants,  and  to  have  it  under  command 
would  consequently  be  a  most  pleasant  achieve- 
ment. The  beneficial  use  of  pieces  of  glass  in  a 
garden  is  by  no  means  confined  to  alpine  plants. 
I  believe  Dr.  Appleton's  holders  will  give  assist- 
ance in  several  ways.  I  put  a  great  many  sheets 
of  glass  over  Cape  and  other  bulbs,  and  I  stuffed 
them  with  a  lining  of  2  inches  or  3  inches 
of  shoddy.  In  this  way  such  comparatively  ten- 
der things  as  Zephyranthes  Treati;c,  Tecophylaia 
cyanocrocus,  Spatalanthus  speciosue,  Bessera  ele- 
gans,  Cooperia  Drummondi,  &c.,  have  suffered 
no  harm  and  are  now  doing  well.  Lilies  also  can 
be  wonderfully  protected  by  this  method.  I  ven- 
ture to  think  that  most  Lily  bulbs  which  come  to 
grief  in  our  gardens  are  doomed  in  the  early  win- 
ter before  root  action  has  set  in,  and  they  are  com- 
paratively safe  after  that,  but  by  covering  them 
over  with  a  bit  of  glass  they  are  saved  from  any 
inordinate  amount  of  wet,  and  the  glass  is  re- 
moved long  before  the  stem  wishes  to  rise.  I  have 
treated  Lilium  Parryi  and  I/.  Krameri  in  this  way 
and  I  hope  they  are  all  right.  Irises  could  be  dried 
off  in  the  summer  without  any  difliculty  by  the 
plan  I  am  advocating,  and  Professor  Foster  will 
be  rewarded  with  blossom  according  to  his  own 
ideas  by  adopting  this  method.  I  also  think  that 
the  fixing  of  these  glasses  may  be  of  much  use  in 
the  way  of  ripening  seed,  and  Chionodoxa  Lnciliie 
is  already  with  me  in  situ  for  this  purpose,  and  I 
think  will  respond  to  it. 

Such  things  as  Leontioe  altaica  and  Leontice 
Albert!,  which  like  to  lie  on  the  very  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  which  yet  cannot  stand  overmuch 
rain,  are  happier  now  by  far  than  they  have  ever 
been  before  in  my  hands,  and  I  am  quite  sure  I 
shall  hit  upon  other  applications  of  a  very  good 
idea.  I  put  together  these  notes  for  The  Garden, 
because  I  think  there  is  a  much  wider  use  for  Dr. 
Appleton's  glass-holders  than  even  he  seemed  to 
attribute  to  them.  Henry  Ewbank. 

St.  John's,  Bijilc. 


PRODUCTION  OF  DOUBLE  FLOWERS. 
It  is  possible  that  most  of  our  decorative  plants 
which  produce  double  flowers,  such  as  the  Rose  and 
the  Camellia,  may  have  originally  been  single.  We 
know  that  the  Dahlia  when  first  introduced  to 
this  country  was  single.  As  regards  the  Dahlia, 
indeed,  single-flowered  varieties  have  of  late  been 
even  more  popular  than  double-flowered  sorts. 
But  that  does  not  detract  from  the  merit  due  to 
the  florist  or  cross-breeder  who  has  brought  such 
flowers  as  the  double  Dahlia,  the  Rose,  the  Ca- 
mellia, and  the  Ranunculus,  &c.,  to  the  degree  of 
perfection  which  they  have  attained  :  yet,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  there  is  no  method  or  course  of 
treatment  known  to  us  by  which  single-flowered 
jilauts  can  ba  induced  to  produce  double  blooms. 
How,  then,  it  may  be  aslii;  j,  has  double  flowers  been 
produced  /  Before  endeavouring  to  answer  this 
question  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  tliat  there  are 
at  least  two  kinds  of  double  flowers  each  very  dis- 
tinct from  theother.  The  doubling  of  the  flowers  of 
such  plants  as  the  Dahlia,  as  well  as  those  of  all 
composite  plants,  is  caused  by  disc  florets  becom- 
ing ray  florets,  each  being  a  distinct  and  perfect 
bloom.    Therefore  such  flowers  as  the  so-called 


double  Dahlia  and  double  Sunflower,  kc,  may  be 
regarded  more  as  accumulations  of  single  blooms 
than  as  double  flowers,  and  they  differ  materially 
from  flowers  of  other  specits  of  plants,  wliich  be- 
come double  by  the  changing  of  stamens  into 
petals.  Therefore  plants  whose  flowers  have  the 
greatest  number  of  stamens  are  the  most  likely 
to  become  double.  I  may  mention  that  the  single 
Snowdrop  will  frequently  btcome  double  when 
transplanted  into  rich  ground,  and  I  have  also 
known  the  same  thing  to  occur  when  it  has  been 
transplanted  into  very  poor  light  soil.  However, 
as  regards  the  generality  of  flowering  plants,  I 
believe  that  nothing  in  the  way  of  high  culture, 
or  the  use  of  stimulating  soil.'^,  has  ever  been 
known  to  have  the  effect  of  inducing  plants  to 
produce  double  flowers.  Many  may  be  inclined 
to  say  that  double  flowers  are  no  improvement 
upon  single  ones,  and  in  many  instances  that  may 
be  admitted  to  be  the  case,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  prefertnce  for  single  or  for  double  flowers 
may  be  set  down  as  a  matter  of  taste  or  opinion. 
Few  will  be  found  to  object  to  the  doubling  of 
the  Rose,  the  Camellia,  and  the  Ranunculus,  ^:c., 
and  even  in  the  case  of  the  zonal  Felargoniam  it 
will  be  admitted  that  many  very  beautiful,  as  well 
as  useful,  varieties  of  double-flowered  sorts  have 
been  secured.  They  are  useful,  inasmuch  as 
they  remain  longer  in  good  condition  after  being 
cut  than  single-flowered  varieties  do.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  double-flowered  i'clargoniums,  I'etunias, 
Cinerarias,  and  tuberous  Begonias  were  unknown  ; 
they  are  all  now  common  enough,  and  they  have 
all,  I  believe,  been  obtained  by  carefully  fertilising 
such  blooms  as  show  a  tendency  to  become 
double  with  their  own  pollen,  or,  what  is  better, 
with  pollen  from  another  plant  of  the  same  species 
which  may  have  been  found  to  show  a  similar 
disposition  towards  duplicity.  When  fertilisation 
is  effectually  performed,  it  is  generally  found  that 
the  doubling  is  more  pronounced  or  intensified  in 
a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  progeny.  It  is  true  that 
when  flowers  become  perfectly  double  they  can 
seldom  be  induced  to  produce  seed,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  stldom  happens  that  blooms  are 
produced  so  double  that  a  few  stamens  may  not 
be  found  among  the  petals,  and  the  pollen  of 
these  if  applied  to  semi-double  blooms  in  which 
the  stigma  and  ovary  are  in  their  normal  condition 
will  mostly  be  found  to  furnish  a  considerable 
percentage  of  plants  with  flowers  more  or  less 
double.  P.  GlilEVE. 


Treatment  of  Primroses.— Eefcrriog  to 

the  remarks  on  these  at  page  307,  it  is,  I  think, 
the  general  belief  that  clay  soils  when  properly 
cultivated  arc  bcbt  for  I'rimroses.  "A.  D."  says 
they  suffer  from  two  causes  in  his  ^tiff  clay.  One 
is  the  baking  hard  and  heating  of  the  soil  in  sum- 
mer, the  other  cause  is  really  the  same  — viz.,  the 
tendency  of  the  soil  to  run  together  on  ihe  sur- 
face, which  prevents  the  free  passage  of  water. 
None  of  the  evils  "  A.  D. '  alludes  to  will  occur  if 
Ihe  soil  is  made  porous  by  leaf-mould  or  decayed 
stable  manure  being  dug  into  it,  and  a  very  slight 
dressing  of  decayed  manure  should  be  laid  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  This  prevents  "  baking " 
or  "running  together,"  and  in  well  cultivated 
ground  there  are  few  weeds,  and  any  that  may 
appear  can  be  removed  by  hand.  Never  use  a  hoe 
amongst  Primroses.  The  plants  flower  strongest 
Ihe  second  year  from  Ihe  seeds.  I  sow  a  pinch  of 
seeds  every  year  in  April.  They  vegetate  most 
freely  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  but  this  is  not  necessary, 
as  they  will  do  well  in  a  cold  frame  or  on  a  shelf 
in  the  greenhouse.  When  tlie  plants  are  large 
enough  they  are  pricked  out,  to  be  afterwards 
planted  where  they  are  to  flower.  All  the  I'lim- 
roses  and  Polyanthuses  that  have  been  exhibited 
by  me  in  London  have  been  grown  in  this  way, 
and  have  all  been  seedlings  flowered  for  the  first 
time.  They  grow  and  flower  year  after  year,  but 
never  so  strong  as  they  do  the  first  time.— J. 
Douglas. 

Harpallutn  rlgldum.— Wuuld  Mr.  Wood,  who  writes 
ao  ably  upon  hardy  plants,  tell  me  what  I  am  to  ilo  with 
the  shoot8  of  thi3  llarpalium?  Thuy  are  cumiDgup  literally 
all  over  the  border  yards  away  from  the  plait,  which  I  be- 
lieve has  vanished.— L.  L.  11, 


Garden  Flora. 

PLATE  488. 
THE  TUBE-FLOWERED  LILIES. 

(WITH  A  PLATE  OF  LILIL'M  NEILGHERBENSE.*) 

The  tube-flowered  Lilies  belong  to  Mr.  Baker's 
Eulirion  group,  and  comprise  some  of  the  finest  as 
well  as  a  few  of  the  most  tender  in  the  whole 
genus.  White  and  yellow  are  their  prevailing 
colours,  the  exceptions  being  L.  Krameri  and 
L.  rubescens,  the  blooms  of  which  are  pink  in  the 
one  case,  in  the  other  light  purple. 

The  Neilohebry  Lily  (L.  neilgherrense) — 
well  represented  in  the  accompanying  plate — was 
a  few  years  ago  one  of  the  rarest  of  Lilies,  but 
lately  it  has  been  imported  in  greater  quantities 
and  is  now  pretty  well  known.  The  flower-stem 
varies  in  height  from  1  foot  to  1  feet,  and  is  clothed 
with  .scattered  dark  green  leaves  of  a  stout  firm 
t  xture,  but  somewhat  variable  as  to  size,  though, 


^^ 


Lilium  loiigiflorum  formosanum. 

generally  speaking,  from  .">  inches  to  4  inches  is 
their  utmost  length,  and  in  most  cases  they  are 
shorter  than  that.  The  flowers  vary  from  one  to 
three  on  a  stem,  though  single  blooms  only  are 
most  common,  but  so  massive  and  imposing  as  to 
more  than  compensate  for  lack  of  numbers. 
They  vary  considerably  in  shape  and  tint,  some 
being  shorter  in  the  tube  than  others  and 
more  open,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  examples 
may  often  be  met  with  in  which  the  tube 
is  longer  and  narrower  than  that  here  de- 
picted. This  latter  form  is  the  L.  tubiflorum 
of  Wight,  but  as  all  gradations  between  this  and 
the  ordinary  form  of  the  Neilgherry  Lily  may  be 
met  with,  it  must  clearly  be  referred  to  that 
species.  From  almost  pure  white  to  deep  ptim- 
ro.se  is  the  range  of  colour,  and  in  some  few 
examples  the  exterior  of  the  bloom  is  tingid  with 
purple.  .\  peculiarity  belonging  to  this  Lily  is 
the  fact  that  freijuently  the  flower-stem  will  pro- 
ceed underground  in  a  horizontal  direction  for 
some  distance  before  coming  to  the  surface,  while 
at  other  times  it  will  at  once  break  through  the 
ground  and  continue  to  grow  upwards.  When  a 
portion  of  the  stem  is  buried,  small  bulbs  are  pro- 
duced at  intervals  throughout  the  underground 
part,  and  increase  rapidly  in  size  while  attached  to 

Drawu  in  Mr.  Bull  s  nursery  at  Chelsea  in  Kovember  last. 
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the  parent  plant.  Imported  stems  have  often 
reached  a  yard  in  length  before  breaking  through 
the  soil,  and  even  when  grown  in  pots  they  are 
sometimes  as  long  as  that.  In  this  latter  case  the 
fiower-stem  frequently  fails  to  make  its  appear- 
ance above  ground,  and  if  the  ball  of  earth  be 
turned  out  to  discover  the  cause,  in  general  the 
stem  will  be  found  wound  around  the  interior  of 
the  pot  and  bearing  numerous  bulbs  throughout 
its  length.  Sometimes  the  stem  will  appear  late 
in  the  season,  probably  from  the  side  of  the  ball 
of  earth,  in  which  case  it  usually  flowers  when 
not  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  in  that  case  we 
have  the  lather  uncommon  spectacle  of  an  unim- 
poeing  flower-stem  being  crowned  by  a  magnifi- 
cent blossom.  This  Lily  requires  greenhouse 
treatment,  otherwise  it  will  perish  during  cold  wet 
winters,  and  its  blossoms  being  produced  in  the 
open  ground  in  autumn  and  winter,  sometimes 
even  so  late  as  Christmas,  wonld  soon  be  destroyed 
by  frost.  A  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand 
(this  latter  in  abundance)  suitsihis  Lily  perfectly, 
but  however  treated  the  bulbs  flower  in  greater 
perfection  the  first  season  after  being  imported 
than  afterwards. 

L.  Wallichianum.  —  This  Himalayan  Lily, 
though  somewhat  like  L.  neilgherrense,  is,  never- 
theless, easily  distinguished  from  it,  even  when 
dormant,  for  the  bulbs  of  the  two  vary  in  a 
marked  manner ;  those  of  L.  neilgherrense,  are 
globose  in  shape  and  composed  of  large  scales, 
while  L.  Wallichianum  has  longer  and  more 
pointed  serrated  scales  closely  adpressed,  so  as  to 
form  a  firm,  solid,  somewhat  pointed  bulb.  The 
leaves,  as  in  L.  neilgherrense,  are  scattered  on  the 
stem,  but  they  are  longer  than  in  that  species  and 
more  numerous,  while  the  flower-tube  is  narrower 


Lilium  \N  alhthi  iiiuiu 

and  reflexes  more  suddenly.  In  Wallichianum  the 
blooms  are  generally  solitary,  but  unusually  strong 
bulbs  sometimes  bear  two  or  three  together ;  they 
are  white,  with  in  some  cases  a  greenish  tinge 
outside.  This  Lily  requires  about  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  L.  neilgherrense.  I  have  never  been 
successful  with  it  out-of-doors,  though  the  late 
Jlr.  Niven  states  that  it  had  grown  in  the  open 
ground  at  Hull  for  sixteen  years  and  flowered 
every  season.  It,  however,  produced  very  few 
offsets  during  that  time.  Perhaps  seedlings  raised 
in  this  country  would  thrive  better  than  imported 
bulbs. 

L.  LONGlFLOBUM. — This  is  the  best  known  of 
the  group  to  which  it  belongs,  being  one  of  the 
kinds  grown  in  quantity  in  Dutch  bulb  farms, 
and  imported  in  great  numbers  into  England, 
where  they  are  largely  purchased  by  those  who 
supply  Covent  Garden  Market  with  flowering 
plants.  It  was  introduced  to  this  country  early 
in  the  present  century,  and  has  been  figured 
in  the  Jlotanicdl  Ilci/istir  and  also  in  Loddiges' 
"  Botanical  Cabinet."  It  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  Japan,  and  is  often  sold  to  unsuspecting 
Europeans  as  one  of  the  rarest  productions  of  that 
country.  It  is  hardy  if  planted  in  well-drained 
situations,  and  when  in  a  thriving  condition  its 
rate  of  increase  is  rapid.  In  deep,  light,  sandy 
soil  the  increase  has  been  800  per  cent,  in  a  single 


season,  the  individual  bulbs  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a  Walnut  to  that  of  a  I'ea.  In  this  case 
the  buried  portions  of  the  stems  were  quite 
studded  with  young  bulbs.  Of  L.  longiflorum 
there  are  several  varieties,  among  which  mention 
must  be  made  of  eximiumor  Wilsoni,  two  so-called 
kinds  between  which  I  can  trace  no  distinction. 
In  this  variety  the  leaves  are  longer  and  more 
scattered  than  in  the  ordinary  kind,  while  the  tube 
is  narrower,  the  segments  more  reflexci3,  and  the 
whole  blossom  of  greater  length  than  that  of  the 
type.  It  is  altogether  a  handsomer  flower  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  L.  longiflorum.  Then  we 
have  the  American  L.  Harrisi,  regarding  which 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  controversy,  the 
question  raised  being  whether  it  really  difl^ers  in 
any  way  from  e.xiniium  or  not.  The  spikes  of 
flowers  occasionally  exhibited  of  L.  Harrisi  are 
certainly  vastly  superior  to  those  of  eximium 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see,  but  then 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  the  produce 
of  bulbs  unusually  well  developed.  In  the  case  of 
smaller  bulbs  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  be- 
tween flowers  of  L.  Harrisi  and  those  of  eximinm. 
It  is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Baker 
that  the  two  are  identical.  In  The  Garden  last 
year  Mr.  Hovey  alluded  to  L.  Harrisi  as  differing  in 
all  respects  from  L.  longiflorum,  but  his  remarks 
applied  to  t  he  ordinary  form,  and  not  to  the  variety 
eximium.  There  is  certainly  one  point  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two,  and  that  is  the  scale  of  L. 
Harrisi  (as  imported  from  America)  will,  when 
separated  from  the  parent  plant,  produce  a  far 
greater  number  of  bulbs  and  in  quicker  time  than 
will  those  of  L.  eximium  from  Japan.  Another 
variety  of  the  long-flowered  Lily  is  Takesima. 
This  principally  differs  from  the  type  in  having 
the  outside  of  the  bloom  more  or  less  purplish  in 
its  earlier  stages,  a  tint,  however,  which  is  scarcely 
visible  by  the  time  the  flower  becomes  fully  ex- 
panded. In  L.  longiflorum  albo-marginatum 
the  leaves  are  edged  with  white,  but  the  flower 
in  no  way  differs  from  that  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
A  distinct  form  of  L.  longiflorum  is  the  variety  for- 
mosanum,  from  the  island  of  Formosa,  whence  it 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Maries ;  it  flowered  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  in  the  autumn  of  1880, 
and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  a  slender- 
habited  plant,  with  narrow  foliage,  reminding  one 
of  L.  philippinense,  but  the  flowers,  instead  of 
being  unusually  long,  as  in  that  kind,  are  shorter 
and  rather  more  widely  expanded  at  the  mouth 
than  in  other  .varieties  of  L.  longiflorum.  The 
blooms  are  clear  white  in  the  inside,  but  tinged 
on  .the  outside  with  brownish  purple  after  the 
manner  of,  but  to  a  lesser  extent  than,  L.  Browni. 
This  is  a  beautiful  and  distinct  Lily,  and  one  that 
proved  itself  to  be  hardy  at  Chelsea,  but  it  is  yet 
very  rare. 

L.  PHiLippiNENSK.— The  distinguishing  feature 
of  this  Lily  during  its  earlier  stages  is  the  narrow. 


its  exceptionally  long  flower-tubes.  It  was  col- 
lected by  Gustave  Wallis  in  1871,  and  sent  out 
by  Messrs.  Veitch,  but  though  imported  from  time 
to  time  since  then,  it  rapidly  seems  to  die  out. 
There  wore  some  good  examples  of  it  in  flower  in 
Mr.  Bull's  nursery,  at  Chelsea,  two  or  three  sea- 
sons ago,  and  last  year  a  few  specimens  of  it 
were  very  fine  at  Kew.  It  flowers  at  the  same 
time  as  the  ordinary  L.  longiflorum,  that  is, 
about  July,  and  in  appearance  the  bulbs  much 
resemble  each  other,  though  those  of  L. 
philippinense  are  more  pointed  and  looser  in  cha- 
racter than  bulbs  of  the  commoner  sort.  The 
flowers  are  satiny-white  in  tint,  and  on  strong  spe- 
cimens nearly  a  foot  long.  It  is  essentially  a 
greenhouse  Lily ;  indeed,  a  temperature  rather 
above  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse  suits  it  best. 

L.  Browni. — This  fine  Lily  grows  to  a  height 
of  2  feet  or  '.'>  feet ;  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  is 
tinged  with  purple,   and    is   frequently    leafless 


Lilium  Browni. 


Lilium  philippineuse. 

Grass-like  foliage  with  which  the  flower -stem 
somewhat  thickly  clothed,  and  when  in  blossom 


for  some  little  distance  up.  The  foliage  is  rather 
long  and  somewhat  drooping,  while  the  soli- 
tary flower  that  crowns  the  stem  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  amongst  Lilies.  Its  interior  is 
pure  white,  while  the  exterior  is  heavily  tinged 
with  purplish  brown.  It  is,  indeed,  a  grand  Lily, 
and  one  that  succeeds  fairly  well  on  thoroughly 
drained  soils,  especially  those  containing  a  good 
deal  of  i^eat.  This  Lily  has  been  long  known  in 
gardens,  but  is  yet  far  from  being  common.  It 
has  one  fault,  and  that  is  it  is  rather  liable  to 
decay  just  at  the  base  of  the  bulb ;  especial  care 
must,  therefore,  be  taken  to  have  the  site  on 
which  it  is  planted  thoroughly  well  drained.  It 
is  generally  considered  to  be  Japanese,  but  its 
native  country  is  somewhat  uncertain. 

L.  ODORUM. — This  resembles  the  last  named, 
but  its  leaves  are  broader  and  the  flowers  are 
shorter  and  opener  in  character.  Their  interior  is 
of  a  creamy  tint ;  the  outside  is  more  or  less 
suffused  with  purple,  but  never  so  much  as  in 
L.  Browni.  Its  fragrance  is  so  pronounced  as  to 
suggest  the  specific  name.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan, 
and  was  introduced  to  this  country  early  in  this 
century,  but  has  always  been  among  the  rarest 
of  Lilies.  It  is  occasionally  met  with  under  the 
name  of  L.  japonicum  Colchesteri.  The  bulb  of 
L.  odorum  is  something  like  that  of  L.  Browni, 
but  is  broader  at  the  base  and  always  whitish, 
as  in  longiflorum,  while  that  of  L.  Browni  is 
tinged  with  red.  L.  odorum  is  even  more  impa- 
tient of  stagnant  moisture  than  L.  Browni,  the 
bulbs  being  very  liable  to  decay  just  at  the  base. 

L.  NEPALENSE. — This  should  be  a  desirable 
Lily,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  in  cultivation, 
though  introduced  into  England  in  1855.  Its 
flowers,  which  are  broadly  funnel-shaped,  are  of  a 
yellow  colour,  marked  more  or  less  with  purple 
in  the  inside.  Its  bulbs  appear  to  be  delicate  in 
constitution ;  having  a  few  small  ones  sent  me 
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from  Nepaul,  I  tried  in  vain  to  get  them  to  grow, 
though  in    good   condition  when  received,  and 


Li!iuni  nepalense. 

treated  as  those    of    L.  Wallichiannm   and    L. 
neilgherrense. 

L.  Kramebi. — This  Lily,  when  it  first  appears 
above  ground,  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a 
weak  shoot  of  L.  auratum,  from  which,  however, 
its  flowers  difiEer  widely.  Its  stems,  which  are 
smooth  and  slender,  are  furnished  with  scattered 
foliage,  and  crowned  by  a  flower  or  flowers  much 
larger  than  might  have  been  reasonably  expected 
from  so  slender  a  stem.  The  blooms,  which  are 
open,  funnel-shaped,  vary  in  colour  from  white 
to  a  sort  of  purplish  pink.  It  is  a  native  of 
Japan,  whence  it  was  introduced  about  a  dozen 
years  ago.  Its  bulb  is  small  and  delicate  in  cha- 
racter; though  great  numbers  are  imported  every 
year,  few  survive  after  once  flowering.     Whether 


Lilium  Knimeri. 

in  the  open  ground  or  in  pots,  good  drainage  is 
essential  to  its  success. 

L.  cANDiDiui — This  is  generally  spoken  of  as 
the  old  white  Lily,  a  favourite  cottage  garden 
plant.  The  dazzling  whiteness  of  its  blossoms 
and  their  delicious  perfume  are  unsurpassed  by 
any  species  in  the  whole  genus,  and  it  is,  more- 
over, perfectly  hardy.  It  succeeds  best  in  a  tho- 
roughly good  loam  well  drained,  but  yet  not  too 
dry,  and  after  it  is  planted  all  after-disturbance 
should  be  avoided ;  but  if  it  be  desirable  to  trans- 
plant any,  it  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible 
after  flowering,  otherwise  growth  will  have  again 
commenced.  Besides  the  common  form  there  are 
some  distinct  varieties.  Variegatum  i.s  one  in 
which  the  leaves  are  marked  with  bright  yellow, 
and  very  pretty  they  are  in  autumn  and  winter  if 
not  cut  down  by  frost.  In  striatum  the  flowers 
are  marked  with  purple,  but  though  singular,  it  is 
not  so  showy  as  the  ordinary  kind.  The  greatest 
curiosity  in  this  class  is  the  variety  spicatnm  or 
monstrosum,  a  sort  on  which  the  flowers  are  abor- 
tive and  replaced  by  white  petaloid  bracts.    It  is, 


however,  by  no  means  ornamental.  Peregrinum 
was  by  early  writers  considered  to  be  a  distinct 
species,  but  Sir.  Baker  has  classed  it  as  a  variety 
of  L.  candidum,  from  which  it  differs  in  being 


Lilium  cjiiulidum 

more  slender  in  growth,  in  having  purplish  stems 
and  narrower  flower  segments. 

L.  Wasiiingtonianuji.— This  and  L.  rubescens 
were  figured  in  The  Garden  (Vol.  XX.).  Wash- 
ingtonianum  differs  in  all  respects  from  any  of 


^.^^ 


Lilium  ^Vaslli^gtoni.1num. 

the  preceding ;  its  bulb  is  of  a  curiously  long 
oblique  shape,  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  whorls 


around  the  stem,  as  in  L.  Martagon,  and  the  flowers 
are  borne  several  together  in  a  horizontal  manner 
or  nearly  so  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem.  They 
are  white,  tinged  more  or  less  with  purple,  and,  as 
a  rule,  widely  expanded.  This  Lily  frequently 
fails  to  thrive  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  probably 
owing  to  insufficient  drainage.  Dr.  Kellogg,  who 
has  studied  the  plant  in  its  native  habitats,  re- 
commends planting  it  from  8  inches  to  12  inches 
deep  in  a  loose,  somewhat  gravelly,  well-drained 
soil.  A  depth  of  a  foot  would  seem  at  the  first 
glance  too  much  for  such  a  bulb,  but  from  my 
own  observation  I  am  convinced  that  more  bulbs 
of  Lilies  are  lost  through  shallow  than  through 
deep  planting. 

L.  RUBESCENS. — Under  the  name  of  L.  Wast- 
ingtonianum  purpurenm  this  Lily  has  been  known 
for  some  years,  but  Mr.  Sereno  Watson  in  his 
"Botany  of  California  '  has  made  it  a  distinct 
species.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  smaller  in  growth  than 
L.  Washingtonianum ;  the  leaves  are  more  glau- 
cous, and  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  quite 
different.  In  L.  rubescens  the  blooms  are  erect 
or  ascending,  instead  of  horizontal,  as  in  L. 
Washingtonianum.  They  are  mostly  purple  dotted 
with  brown,  but  in  this  respect  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  variation.  The  bulb  is  smaller  and  less 
elongated  than  in  Washington's  Lily. 

L.  Parryi.— In  Vol.  XVIII.  of  The  Garden 
there  will  be  found  a  charming  illustration  of  this 
beautiful  and  distinct  Lily.  It  pushes  up  a  flower- 
stem  when  well  established  4  feet  or  .5  feet  in 
height,  clothed  with  narrow  scattered  foliage  and 
surmounted  by  delicately  poised  funnel-shaped 
blossoms.  In  colour  they  are  bright  yellow  freely 
dotted  with  chocolate,  with  which  the  brown  hue  of 
the  anthers  contrasts  in  a  striking  manner.  This 
Lily  does  well  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  sand,  and 
peat  (the  latter  predominating),  and  though  well 
drained  it  should  be  liberally  treated  during  the 
growing  season  as  regards  water.  The  bulbs  aie 
rhizomatous,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  Panther 
Lily  (L.  pardalinum),  which  also  does  well  under 
the  same  treatment.  Though  a  native  of  Southern 
California,  L.  Parryi  was  not  discovered  till  1 87G, 
and  it  was  two  or  three  years  before  it  flowered 
in  this  [country.  In  1881  it  was  awarded  a 
first-class  certiflcate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  T. 

OLD  SEEDS. 
These  are  beicg  somewhat  severely  tested  this 
year,  for  whilst  the  dry  condition  of  the  weather 
and  also  of  the  soil  has  tempted  people  to  tow 
early,  the  temperature  has  by  no  means  favoured 
quick  germination ;  hence  old  feeds  have  failed 
largely,  and  plants  are  comicg  up  thinly.  A 
market  grower  the  other  day  called  my  attention 
to  a  large  breadth  of  Yorkshire  Hero  Peas  sown 
about  the  middle  of  March — rather  early  perhaps 
for  wrinkled  Marrows,  yet  the  soil  was  dry  and  in 
better  condition  for  seeding  than  it  often  is  a 
month  later  in  the  spring.  Here  and  there  a  Pea 
plant  was  coming  through,  whilst  in  the  bulk  the 
seed  unearthed  was  found  to  be  pasty  and  rotten. 
It  was  too  evident  that  old  seed  had  been  sent, 
and  as  it  came  from  a  first-class  house  naturally 
the  result  is  disappointing.  It  may  be  pleaded 
that  Peas  of  this  kind  were  sown  too  soon,  but 
market  growers  invariably  sow  early,  especially 
when,  as  this  year,  the  thoroughly  pulverised  con- 
dition of  the  soil  favours  early  sowing.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  if  preceding  seed  seasons  have  not  been 
favourable  to  the  production  of  fully  matured 
seed,  that  seedsmen  should  give  their  customers 
special  warning  against  too  early  sowing,  le^t  by 
so  doing  they  court  failure.  This  year,  for  in- 
stance, even  with  the  soil  so  dry  and  friable,  we 
find  all  vegetation  singularly  slow  to  move.  It 
is  more  backward  than  it  has  been  at  this  ses.son 
for  many  years.  That  is  a  contingency  whic') 
could  not  be  provided  for,  as  no  one  could  tell 
what  sort  of  temperature  wonld  follow  the  winter. 
To  many  growers  early  sowing  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance, and  in  dry  districts  they  must  sow  earl}' 
if  they  are  to  secure  profitable  summer  crops.  To 
them  it  is  productive  of  much  loss  if  they  get  old 
seeds  when  they  look  and  pay  for  good  new  sam- 
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pies.  It  is  hoped  that  no  considerations  will  in- 
duce seedsmen  to  hold  over  stocks  of  any  kinds 
for  more  than  two  years,  and  even  a  year-old 
seed  should  not  be  sent  out  until  it  has  been 
fairly  tested,  not  in  heat,  but  under  the  condi- 
tions of  temperature  to  which  it  will  be  subjected 
in  the  open  ground  in  the  spring  season.     A.  D. 


Indoor    Garden. 

EARLY  CINERARIAS. 
I  DO  not  know  anything  that  will  take  the  place 
of  Cinerarias  as  cut  flowers  during  autumn  and 
winter  ;  the  bright  rose  and  crimson  varieties  are 
particularly  useful  in  this  respect,  being  very  at- 
tractive under  artiflcial  light.  Cinerarias  vary 
very  much  in  habit  of  growth;  some  grow  very 
compact,  producing  moppy  heads  of  bloom  ;  these 
are  unsuitable  for  early  flowering ;  others  of  a 
branching  habit  throw  their  flowering-shoots  out 
freely ;  these  are  the  varieties  to  grow  for  cutting. 
There  are  also  some  very  tardy  in  opening  their 
blooms  in  dull  weather,  while  others  do  so  freely  ; 
cultivators  should,  therefore,  select  and  save  seed 
from  sorts  best  adapted  for  the  particular  purpose 
for  which  they  require  them.  In  order  to  have 
plenty  of  bloom  before  Christmas  we  sow  in  the 
beginning  of  April  in  bfiat;  when  snSiciently 
strong  the  seedlings  are  pricked  off  into  shallow 
boxes  (Australian  meat  boxes  cut  down  are  very 
useful  for  this  purpose),  and  when  they  begin  to 
get  crowded  they  are  planted  out-of-doors  in  pre- 
pared soil  in  a  sheltered  place,  and  protected  a 
little  with  any  old  lights  which  may  be  at  hand 
till  the  young  plants  get  established.  Afterwards 
they  are  allowed  to  grow  as  they  like  till  they  are 
in  danger  of  being  injured  by  frost,  when  they  are 
taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  and  potted.  They  are 
then  placed  on  a  bed  of  ashes  out-of-doors,  but 
receive  no  protection  unless  the  nights  are  likely 
to  be  frosty,  the  object  being  to  keep  them  as 
hardy  as  possible.  Grown  in  this  way,  insects  do 
not  trouble  them  much,  and  the  plants  have  a 
hard,  robust  appearance  not  obtaina'£>le  under 
glass.  When  it  is  no  longer  safe  to  keep  them 
out-of-doors  or  in  frames  they  are  removed  to  a 
cool  greenhouse,  and  as  soon  as  any  of  them  show 
a  tendency  to  flower  they  are  removed  to  a  house  a 
few  degrees  warmer  in  order  to  assist  them  to  de- 
velop their  flowers  more  rapidly.  There  are  many 
things  that  may  be  grown  in  a  similar  way,  and 
which  will  do  much  better  under  such  treatruent 
than  under  any  other.  Where  plants  are  required 
in  quantity,  and  where  there  is  only  a  limited  area 
of  glass,  this  kind  of  treatment  must  be  followed 
to  a  considerable  extent  if  the  supply  is  to  be  well 
kept  up.  E.  Llotd. 

Broohrood. 


LiTE-FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  special  prizes  offered  for  these  by  Mr.  CuUing- 
ford  through  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
to  be  competed  for  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  Janu- 
ary 1 3,  are  naturally  exciting  some  interest,  and  any 
information  respecting  the  best  varieties  to  be 
grown  for  exhibiting  at  that  season  of  the  year 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  acceptable.  There  are 
certain  varieties  that  are  later  in  flowering  than 
others,  but  a  good  deal  will  depend  upon  the 
way  in  which  they  are  treated  and  grown.  One 
experienced  cultivator  is  found  recommending 
that  the  varieties  to  be  grown  for  flowering  so  as 
to  have  exhibition  blooms  at  that  season  of  the 
year  should  not  be  potted  into  their  flowering  pots 
until  the  second  week  in  July,  and  then  be  kept 
in  the  open  air  so  long  as  it  is  considered  safe  to 
do  so,  removing  them  under  cover  when  frost 
threatens.  Furthermore,  it  is  suggested  that 
instead  of  the  cultivator  taking  out  the  crown  buds, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  break,  and  then  the 
terminal  buds  removed.  When  the  plants  are 
housed  they  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  as 
that  will  help  to  delay  flowering.  All  the  protec- 
tion necessary  will  be  to  exclude  frost. 

As  to  suitable  varieties,  the  following  among 
the  incurved  section  will  no  doubt  be  found  of 


service,  being  in  the  main  backward  in  flowering  : 
Angehna,  amber,  shaded  with  orange;  Barbara, 
rich  amber,  shaded  with  bronzy  yellow  ;  Cherub, 
golden  amber ;  Eve,  pale  primrose ;  Lady  Slade, 
pinkish  lilac ;  Mrs.  Haliburton,  pale  sulphur  or 
ivory  white  ;  Mabel  \Yard,  buff -yellow  ;  Trincess 
Teck,  white  delicately  tinted  with  lavender  ;  Yenus, 
peach,  or  soft  pink  ;  White  Venus ;  and  Yellow 
Perfection,  pale  bright  yellow.  Of  the  Japanese 
section,  the  following  varieties  :  Boule  d'Or, 
yellow,  tipped  with  bronze  ;  Ceres,  delicate  flesh 
colour  changing  to  white ;  Jackson's  Duchess 
of  Albany,  orange-buff ;  Ethel,  paper-white  ;  Meg 
Merrilies,  sulphur-white ;  Thunberg,  clear  pale 
yellow ;  and  Yellow  Dragon,  bright  yellow.  Of 
the  large  Anemone-flowered  section,  Fleur  de  Marie 
and  Virginale  are  both  pure  white.  A  few  late- 
flowering  Pompone  varieties  will  be  found  among 
the  following:  Mdlle.  Marthe,  white;  Golden 
Mdlle.  Martbi- ;  Rosinante,  blush  rose  ;  Souvenir 
de  Jersey,  yellow;  and  Snowdrop,  white. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society  has  wisely  refrained  from  in  any 
way  designating  what  are  and  what  are  not  late- 
flowering  varieties.  If  one  of  the  earliest  flower- 
ing types  can  be  so  managed  as  to  be  had  in 
flower  by  the  second  week  in  January,  it  will  be 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  late-flowering 
Chrysanthemum.  One  advantage  likely  to  arise 
from  offering  these  prizes  is  that  it  may  lead 
cultivators  to  experiment  with  varieties  in  order 
to  induce  late  blooming,  and  some  happy  sugges- 
tions may  be  gained  in  consequence.  It  will  be 
almost,  if  not  quite  as  much,  a  question  of  man- 
agement as  of  varieties.  The  exhibition  will  be 
looked  forward  to  with  some  interest,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  best  anticipations  of  the  generous 
donor  of  the  prizes  will  be  realised.  R.  D. 


DEUTZIA  GRACILIS  FOR  FORCING. 
This  plant  is  useful  in  spring  for  many  purposes. 
The  flowers,  as  is  well  known,  are  pure  white,  pro- 
duced on  long  graceful  racemes,  and  may  be  had 
in  fine  condition  from  January  until  plants  of  it 
bloom  naturally  out-of-doors  in  May.  It  is  espe- 
cially useful  about  Easter  for  church  decoration, 
and  all  who  have  a  demand  for  cut  flowers  in 
spring  should  grow  it  in  quantity.  We  grow  and 
force  it  in  batches  and  are  never  without  it  during 
the  spring  months.  It  is  easily  propagated  by 
means  of  cuttings  made  of  the  young  shoots  when 
from  2  inches  to  3  inches  long,  and  to  each  cutting 
should  be  attached  little  pieces  of  the  old  wood, 
generally  termed  a  "  heel,"  as  they  root  quicker 
and  more  certainly  with  this  attached  than  with- 
out it.  About  four  cuttings  should  be  put  round 
the  edge  of  a  3-inch  pot  in  light  sandy  soil.  If 
plunged  at  once  in  a  close  place,  with  a  bottom 
heat  of  70°  or  7'>°,  they  will  root  in  three  weeks, 
when  they  should  have  no  more  bottom  heat,  but 
they  should  be  kept  for  a  time  in  a  warm  place 
and  then  potted  off  singly  into  o-inch  pots.  A 
mixture  of  equal  parts  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand 
will  cause  them  to  root  and  grow  freely,  and  after 
being  kept  in  a  close  house  or  frame  for  a  short 
time,  they  may  be  gradually  hardened  ofli,  until  by 
the  middle  of  May  they  can  be  placed  in  a  cool 
frame.  When  accustomed  for  a  short  time  to  this 
they  may  be  treated  in  two  ways  successfully — 
one  is  to  grow  them  on  in  pots,  the  other  to  plant 
them  out  for  the  summer.  When  grown  in  pots 
they  should  be  transferred  from  the  3-inch  ones 
to  6-inch  ones  about  the  end  of  May  or  in  June, 
and  in  these  they  should  remain  for  the  flrst  year. 
Manure  should  be  substituted  for  leaf-soil  in  pot- 
ting, and  the  loam  should  be  used  in  small  lumps. 
Until  they  begin  to  root  in  this  they  should  be 
kept  rather  close,  but  when  in  full  growth  in  July 
the  lights  may  be  wholly  removed  from  the  frame, 
thus  exposing  them  fully  to  the  sun  and  supplying 
them  with  abundance  of  water.  The  main  point 
is  to  secure  plenty  of  finely  developed,  long,  young 
shoots,  as  it  is  these  which  bloom  the  following 
season,  and  they  cannot  be  too  strong,  long,  or 
numerous.  When  it  is  seen  thit  there  is  only  to 
be  one  or  two  main  stems,  nip  their  points  off, 
and  this  will  induce  many  more  to  push  forth. 
Young   plants  treated  fairly  well  the  first  year 


will  produce  from  eight  to  a  dozen  flowering 
shoots,  and  when  in  bloom  will  be  found  of  much 
value.  One  important  point  in  connection  with 
this  Deutzia  is  that  it  is  never  injured  by  insects. 
A  sunny,  rich  spot  in  the  kitchen  garden  is  a 
capital  place  in  which  to  plant  them  out.  They 
should  be  placed  about  15  inches  apart  each  way, 
and  after  being  planted  they  require  but  little 
attention  during  the  season,  unless  the  soil  be- 
comes very  dry,  when  they  should  be  watered 
freely.  By  the  end  of  September  or  early  in 
October  they  should  be  taken  up  and  potted. 
Most  of  them  will  go  into  6-inch  pots  the  first 
year,  and  they  should  all  be  placed  in  a  cool 
frame  until  wanted  for  forcing.  In  beginning  to 
force  them,  the  strongest  and  best  ripened  plants 
should  be  put  into  heat  first.  A  temperature  of 
65°  win  bring  them  into  bloom  in  four  or  five 
weeks  in  December,  January,  or  February,  and 
just  now  they  grow  and  flower  even  quicker  than 
that.  At  present  our  latest  plants  are  in  cold 
frames ;  they  are  coming  into  leaf  fast,  and  would 
bloom  in  a  fortnight  if  placed  in  a  little  extra 
heat.  By  putting  from  six  to  a  dozen  into  heat 
every  fortnight  during  the  spring  months,  a  con- 
stant succession  of  bloom  is  kept  up.  Plants  one 
year  old  and  more  may  all  be  treated  in  the  man- 
ner recommended  for  younger  ones.  When  old 
and  scraggy,  they  may  be  cut  down  to  the  bottom, 
and  encouraged  to  produce  fresh  wood ;  but 
young,  robust  plants  are  the  best  for  spring 
blooming,  and  old  ones  can  always  be  turned 
out  into  the  shrubberies,  where  they  will  flower 
freely  and  be  much  valued  in  the  early  part  of 
every  summer.  Cambeian. 


Gardenia  shoots  dying.— I  have  some 
Gardenia  florida  some  of  the  young  shoots  of 
which  are  dying  off.  It  appears  as  though  it  was 
a  kind  of  canker.  The  plants  are  kept  in  a  tem- 
perature of  about  60°,  and  are  syringed  on  fine 
mornings  about  7  a.m.  They  have  been  carefully 
watered,  and  are  kept  in  a  nice  moist  atmosphere. 
I  should  like  to  know  the  cause  of  the  shoots 
dying  off,  and  whether  it  is  prevalent  in  that 
variety. — J,  W, 

*,f*  The  shoots  of  this  plant  are  not  liable  to  die 
off  except  when  badly  treated.  A  night  tempera- 
ture of  60°  is  suflicient  to  keep  this  Gardenia  in 
health,  but  I  would  not  recommend  the  use  of  the 
syringe  much  in  the  winter,  unless  there  is  more 
growth  going  on  than  there  is  likely  to  be  under  the 
temperature  just  named.  Syringing  stove  plants  in 
the  morning  is  simply  doing  the  work  at  the  wrong 
end  of  the  day ;  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to 
let  the  foliage  get  moderately  dry  before  dark,  is 
much  the  best  plan. — T.  C. 

Arum  Lilies. — These  are  everywhere  in  de- 
mand about  Christmas  and  Easter,  and  great 
numbers  of  them  are  brought  into  the  market 
during  these  two  periods.  By  some  they  are  grown 
in  pots  throughout  the  whole  year,  while  others, 
to  economise  labour,  plant  them  in  the  open 
ground.  Apart  from  the  labour  question  (gene- 
rally an  important  one),  they  form  much  stronger 
plants,  and  are  therefore  more  likely  to  flower 
when  planted  out  than  when  confined  to  pots 
throughout  the  season.  Being  semi-aquatic,  we 
plant  ours  out  in  a  low-lying,  but  sunny  spot, 
where  plenty  of  water  is  at  hand  throughout  the 
summer.  Towards  the  end  of  May  we  turn  them 
out  of  pots,  shake  the  soil  from  them  as  far  as 
possible  without  injuring  their  roots,  and  divide 
them  into  three  or  four  sizes  preparatory  to  plant- 
ing out.  After  all  are  planted,  a  good  watering  is 
given  to  settle  the  soil  about  their  roots,  and 
should  the  weather  be  favourable  they  soon  com- 
mence to  grow  away  freely.  The  only  attention 
bestowed  during  summer  is  keeping  them  clear  of 
weeds,  and  giving  a  thorough  watering  whenever 
required.  Thus  treated,  most  of  them  form  good, 
sturdy  plants  by  the  end  of  the  summer  or  begin- 
ning of  autumn ;  they  are  then  carefully  lifted, 
potted  in  some  good,  open,  loamy  soil,  and  kept 
close  in  a  frame  till  root  action  recommences.  At  all 
times  water  must  be  liberally  supplied,  and  when 
the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  a  little  liquid  ma- 
nure may  be  advantageously  given  them. — T. 
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Cape  Heaths— Would  yon  kindly  tell  me 
whether  both  summer  and  winter-floweiing  Cape 
Heaths  require  pruning  back  ?  if  so,  how  far  and 
the  proper  time  to  do  it  ?  also  the  time  for  repot- 
ting?—J.  W. 

*,*  The  extent  to  which  either  summer  or 
winter-flowering  kinds  of  Heaths  require  pruning 
back  altogether  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
individual  varieties  to  be  dealt  with.  Soft-wooded 
winter-flowering  kinds,  such  as  Erica  hyemalis, 
should  have  their  main  shoots  cutback  immediately 
after  flowering  to  the  extent  of  one-half  or  one- 
third  the  growth  made  the  preceding  season.  Free- 
growing  soft-wooded  spring  or  summer  flowerers, 
like  E.  propendens,  ought  to  be  similarly  treated, 
but  in  their  case  the  main  shoots  should  be  some- 
what less  reduced.  Moderate  growers,  such  as 
Cavendishi,  if  in  very  free  growth  may  have  the 
strongest  shoots  shortened  one-fourth,  otherwise 
they  soon  get  too  tall  in  proportion  to  their 
breadth.  Free  growers  of  the  hard-wooded  sec- 
tion, of  which  Lindleyana,  Irbyana,  Austiniana, 
and  obbata  may  be  instanced,  should  liave  the 
preceding  season's  shoots  shortened  about  one- 
third  their  length.  Very  slow-growing  kinds,  like 
depressa,  ajmnla,  and  aristata,  require  no  cutting 
in  at  all ;  simply  pick  off  the  flowers.  The  best 
time  for  repotting  Heaths  Is  spring  about  the  end 
of  March  or  April,  or  autumn  about  September. 
Which  of  these  two  seasons  is  the  most  advisable 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  plants.  The 
treatment  generally  required  by  different  varieties, 
differing  so  much  as  they  do  in  habit  and  require- 
ments, to  be  successful  needs  to  be  much  varied. 
Nothing  but  long  and  patient  study  of  the  habits 
and  wants  of  the  various  sections  can  enable  any- 
one to  grow  Heaths  as  they  should  be. — T.  13. 


WOEK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  H. 

April  8. 
The  weather  continues  dry,  but  cold  and   dull, 
which,   till   there  is  a  decided  change  to  more 
spring-like  weather,  is  all  the  better,  as  the  fruit 
blossoms  will  thereby  be  retarded  till  weather  con- 
ditions are  more  favourable.     We  have  provided 
protection   for  all  fruit  trees  on  walls,  but  all 
others  have  to  take  their  chance,  the  labour  being 
too  great  for  the  very  small  amount  of  good  re- 
ceived.    Apricots  and  Peaches  have  set  well,  and 
the  latter  are  being  disbudded  a  first  time  over. 
The  coverings  are  let  down  every  night,  and  re- 
main  down  on  very  cold  days  and  during  very 
bright  sunshine,    say    from    10    to    12    o'clock. 
Planted  out  first  batch  of   Prussels  Sprouts,  va- 
riety Reading  Exhibition,  the  best  strain  I  have 
yet  come  across,  the  sprouts  being  large  and  firm 
as  bullets.     Large  sprouts  are  deprecated  by  some 
people,  and  to  such  I  would  say  plant  later,  and 
from  the  self-same  strain  thesprouts  will  be  smaller. 
We   plant  twice — now  and  a  month  hence;  the 
plants  for  the  last  batch  are  now  being  pricked 
out    at    the    foot    of    a    south    wall.       Tirussels 
Sprouts,    to   pay   for  the    high    cultivation  they 
require,  should,   when   full    grown,   be    at   least 
4  feet  in  height,  then,  if  furnished  from  ground 
line  to  tip  with  sprouts,  no  matter  how  extrava- 
gantly liberal  the  preparation  may  have  been,  the 
produce  will  bulk  sufficiently  to  pay  good  interest. 
They  are  planted  in  deep  drills  in  which  was  sown 
Boot  and  a    little    artificial    manure  (Beeson's). 
Slugs  will  thus  be  kept  off,  and  when  the  drills 
are  filled  in  the  surface  roots  will  revel  in  the 
manure.     Ground  that  was  lately  occupied  with 
Celery  is  now  being  trenched  for  Peas.     Planting 
out  hardy  plants  in  flower  beds  and  marked  nut 
designs  of  other  beds.     We  never  attempt  fan- 
tastic designing,   for  such    are  ntver  effective; 
circles,    ovals,  and    straight    lines    are  the  full 
extent  of  the   geometry  we  practise,  and  that 
it    has    been   ample,   the  satisfaction  expressed 
as    to    the  arrangements  by  friends    and    foes 
(the  latter  do  not   in  j/trgo/t  make  themselves 
known)  for  many  years  now  is    sufficient  proof 
and  encouragement  to  continue  in  the  same  old 
course.     In  the  houses  this  has  been  a  very  busy 
day  amongst  plants.     Repotted  A /.aleas  that  had 
done    flowering    and    shifted     into    larger    pots 
Palms    that    are    used    for    furnishing  baskets 


and  vases  in  the  mansion  ;  potted  Caladinms 
and  the  remainder  of  tuberous  Begonias  and 
Gloxinias.  All  these  are  struck  in  an  intermediate 
vinery,  the  temperature  of  which  is  at  present 
kept  at  CO^  by  night  with  a  rise  of  10'  or  12'  by 
sun- heat.  Top  dressed  the  Ferns  that  are  planted 
out  in  orangery  and  replanted  border  with  Lyco- 
podium  denticulatum,  a  plant  that  we  find  in- 
valuable for  mossing  over  plants  used  for  table 
decoration  and  other  decorative  purposes. 

April  9. 
Continued  the  planting  out  of  hardy  plants  in 
flower  beds.  Sedum  glaucnm,  acre  elegans  varie- 
gatum,  and  corsicum,  Herniaria  glabra,  Veronica 
repens  and  Veronica  incana,  Violas,  and  a  few 
Retinosporas  are  the  kinds  that  are  now  being 
planted.  The  weather  has  been  so  fine  that  we  are 
about  worked  out  of  a  kitchen  garden  job,  except 
the  trenching  of  a  plot  of  ground  for  late  Peas 
and  the  making  of  another  plantation  of  Seakale, 
which  is  now  in  hand,  cuttings  being  made  from 
the  best  of  the  old  roots  that  have  been  forced, 
and  which  are  cut  into  lengths  of  from  4  inches  to 
6  inches,  being  planted  with  a  dibber  in  rows 
2  feet  apart  and  18  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
the  top  of  the  cutting  being  an  inch  under 
the  soil.  Supplies  of  Seakale  are  now  being  had 
from  the  open  ground,  the  crowns  having  been 
covered  with  coal  ashes,  and  which  are  cleared 
away,  and  the  ground  forked  over  as  the  Kale  is 
cut.  Of  course  such  old  crowns  make  several 
small  breaks  or  shoots,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  at  most,  it  is  necessary  to  rub  off  as 
soon  as  they  become  prominent.  Began  to  thin 
Muscat  Grapes  ;  the  surplus  bunches  were  first  cut 
off',  and,  of  course,  the  worst — smallest  and  badly- 
formed  bunches — were  selected  for  destruction. 
They  have  all  set  wonderfully  well,  and  as  a  proof 
that  plenty  of  fire-heat  is  of  first  importance,  the 
bunches  nearest  to  and  immediately  over  the 
pipes  have  set  by  far  the  best ;  indeed,  every 
flower  seems  to  have  set.  The  laterals  have  all 
been  stopped  back  and  the  shoots  tied  out  as 
evenly  as  possible,  and  each  bunch  has  also  been 
made  to  show  itself  to  the  best  advantage  by 
tying  aside  or  up  or  down,  a  leaf  here  and  a  shoot 
there.  I  find  that  appearance  counts  for  a  good 
deal,  and  the  difference  in  cost  in  producing  a  good 
or  bad  effect  is  simply  7iil  if  the  will  be  present. 
Tied  down  shoots  and  stopped  laterals  and  sub- 
laterals  in  second  Peach  house,  and  gave  the 
inside  border  a  soaking  with  tepid  manure  water, 
and  the  border  being  thickly  mulched  with  long 
litter,  little  or  no  more  water  will  be  required  till 
the  fruit  begins  to  swell  after  stoning,  and  mean- 
while the  border  will  be  utilised  for  standing  bed- 
ding plants  on,  for  just  now  we  are  driven  to 
great  straits  for  space  and  warmth  for  these. 
Shifted  Tomatoes  into  fruiting  pots,  and  tied  to 
strong  stakes  as  they  are  intended  to  fruit  with- 
out any  training  to  walls  or  trellis.  Tomatoes 
are  very  accommodating  subjects,  as  they  will 
either  do  with  little  heat  or  much;  at  any  rate 
they  thrive  in  a  temperature  of  50°,  and  only  do 
the  same  in  one  of  70°  or  80°. 

April  10. 
It  has  been  a  little  milder  to-day,  and  rain  is 
falling  this  evening,  which  is  very  acceptable,  and 
for  kitchen  garden  crops  it  is  particularly  so. 
Fsually  by  this  date  we  have  been  able  to  cut 
abundance  of  Asparagus  from  the  open  plots,  but 
this  season  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  as  yet, 
though  a  mild  rain  would,  no  doubt,  enable  us  to 
cut  in  a  very  few  days  ;  and,  meantime,  the  sup- 
plies in  frames  must  be  eked  cut.  Made  a 
general  sowing  of  Broccoli  and  Kales,  and  also 
sowed  another  pinch  of  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower 
to  succeed  that  sown  a  month  ago,  and  which  will 
turn  in  before  the  earliest  Broccoli.  I  repeat 
that  it  is  quite  useless  to  sow  seeds  of  any  of  the 
Cabbage  tribe,  or  of  Turnips  and  Radishes,  with- 
out protection  from  birds  is  immediately  applied, 
and  our  plan  of  prevention  is  netting  fixed  to  stout 
sticks  a  couple  of  feet  long,  and  the  netting  drawn 
tightly  over  the  tops  of  sticks.  Transferred  frames 
and  lights  containing  Potatoes  to  other  part*  of 
framing  ground,  in  order  to  protect  bedding 
plants,  and  also  to  prick  out  in  them  seedling 
Pyrethrums,  Perillas,  Chilian  Beet,  Petunias,  Sun- 


flowers, Scabious,  annual  Chrysanthemums,  &c. 
The  Potatoes  are  being  piotected  from  frost  by 
strong  stakes  fixed  in  the  linings,  to  which  long 
sticks  are  tied  in  horizontal  form,  on  which  rett 
other  sticks,  over  which  mats,  felt  shutters,  or 
frigi  domo  is  laid  whenever  there  is  appearance  of 
frost.  J'ut  in  several  thousand  cuttings  of  Alter- 
nantheras ;  we  never  trouble  to  make  them,  as  the 
term  is,  but  simply  pinch  them  off  the  plants 
with  thumb  and  finger  and  in  they  go,  small 
sticks  being  used  as  dibbles.  A  good  water- 
ing, the  lights  kept  closed,  and,  if  sunny,  a  light 
shading  for  a  few  days,  and  the  bed  having  a 
temperature  of  80°  or  S.')°,  they  will  be  rooted  in 
about  a  week,  when  a  little  air  will  be  given  and 
increased  as  the  plants  gain  strength.  Put  in 
cuttings  of  Tea  Roses;  they  were  taken  from 
plants  that  had  been  forced,  and  with  due  atten- 
tion throughout  the  summer  it  is  liopeil  to  have 
such  cuttings  in  the  form  of  plants  for  forcing 
next  year.  They  are  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of 
70°  and  a  top  heat  a  little  lower,  but  the  bell- 
glasses  under  which  they  are  placed  will  caufe 
the  top  heat  to  be  at  least  on  an  equality  with  the 
bottom.  Thinning  Muscat  Grapes  and  planted 
out  a  third  succession  lot  of  Melons,  the  variety 
being  Hero  of  Lockinge.  We  only  grow  one 
variety  in  a  division,  and  by  this  means  our  stock 
is  kept  true  to  name. 

April  11. 
The  rain  has  not  come  to  much,  only  0  Vi  inch; 
however,  it  is  very  acceptable  to  our  recently 
planted  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces, 
and  hardy  plants  in  the  flower  beds  and  mixed 
borders.      It    has    also     made     spring     flowers 
look  brighter  and  the   Hyacinths   top-heavy,  so 
that  we  had  to  give  them  a  tie  to  their  sticks. 
Dean's  strain  of  hybrid  Primroses  now  makes  a 
grand   show.      Intermixed  with   Hyacinths    and 
Tulips,  they  not  only  heighten  the  (loral  effect  by 
their  profuse  flowering  habit,  but  they  furnish  a 
groundwork  of  foliage  that  Hyacinths  and  Tulips 
seem  to  require  to  set  them  off  to  the  best  advan- 
tage.    Daisies  and  Forget-me-nots  serve  the  same 
purpose,  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  telling.     Con- 
tinued the  planting  and  pricking  out  seedlings  in 
frames,  as  yesterday.     Swept  up  all  walks  and 
rolled  those  that  required  it.     Work  in  the  houses 
has  for  the  most  part  been  of  a  cleaning-up  de- 
scription, but  time  was  also  found  to  continue  the 
thinning  of  Muscat  Grapes,  and  also  to  pinch  and 
tie  down  the  remainder  of  the  shoots.  The  thinning 
out  of  the  fruit  of  Strawberries,  and  shifting  them 
from  one  house  to  another,  and  putting  others  in 
heat  has  also  taken  up  much  time,  as  also  did 
the  preparation  of  manure  and  soot  water  for 
these    and  other    fruits,    Pines    amongst    them, 
and  which   were   well   watered   to-day,  fruiters 
being  given   liquid   manure  at  every  watering, 
and  plants  in  full  growth  are  given  it  at  alter- 
nate waterings.     If  the  weather  had  not  been 
so  cold,  the  heating  material    stable  litter  and 
leaves — would  have  been  renewed  in  the  fruiting 
pits.     The  manure  is  ready,  and  the  first  warm 
day  the  work  will  be  done,  as  the  m.aintenance  of 
a  bottom-heat  of  at  least  75° — I  prefer  80^ — is  of 
the  utmost  importance  during  the  whole  period 
from  the  showing  of  fruit  to  ripening.     Grapes  in 
bottles — Lady  Downes— keep  first-rate:  they  are 
looked  over  every  Saturday  to  remove  any  decayed 
berries  there  may  be  and  to  fill  up  the  bottles  with 
water.     Whilst  this  is  being  done  the  ventilators 
and  door  remain  wide  open  and  the  heat  is  turned 
on,  and   thus  the  room  gets  a  thorough  airing. 
Given  a  dry  atmosphere  and  an  equable  tempera- 
ture of  4,5  ^  well  ripened  Grapes  are  bound  to  keep. 
April  13. 
The  wind  has  veered  back  to  the  old  quarter, 
but  frost  keeps  off,  so  we  must  be  thankful  for 
small  mercies,  and  hope  the  weather  will  get  no 
worse,  or  else  that  the  fruit  blossoms  may  remain 
in  their  present  backward  state  till  the  worst  is 
over ;   meanwhile  the  protectors    must    be  kept 
over    the    trees,   and    every    tree    that    can    be 
protected  should  be.     Morello  Cherries  are  always 
the  last  to  unfold  and  the  worst  for  blight,  and 
preventive  measures  as  regards  the   latter  have 
been  taken  to-day  in  the  form  of  a  good  swill  of 
both  walls  and  trees  with  soapsuds  and  Gishurst. 
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riums  and  Sweet  Cherrie?  Ind  a  similar  wash  a 
fortnight  since.  In  our  light  peaty  soil  Rhodo- 
dendrons sow  themselves  in  every  direction,  and 
to-day  quantities  have  been  collected  and  are 
being  planted  out  in  a  piece  of  ground  in  one  of 
the  copses  where  Rhododendrons  grow  like  weeds. 
A  conple  of  years  hence  they  will  make  sturdy 
bushes  and  help  to  fill  our  flower  beds  in  winter, 
and  the  worst  plants  will  be  used  for  game  covert. 
Trenching  Broccoli  ground,  and  the  same  kind  of 
planting    continued    as    for    several    days  past. 


bedding  out  in  masses  are  put  three  in  a  pot  the  , 
same  size. 

ArRiL  U.  ; 

Fine,  but  cold  as  ever.  Still  planting  out  seed- 
ling Rhododendrons  and  hardy  bedding  plants. 
1  'otatoes  on  south  borders  are  again  showing  through 
the  soil,  and  have  had  more  soil  drawn  over  them 
to  protect  them  from  frost.  lieing  so  dry,  we 
have  again  started  hoeing  amongst  all  kitchen 
garden  crops,  and  an  application  of  soot  lias  been 
given   to  autumn-sown  Onions,  which  is  both  a 


when  with  plenty  of  moisture  we  shall  not  mind 
if  the  thermometer  registers  00°  or  '.)r,°.  Other 
work  has  been  mainly  of  a  routine  character,  such 
as  watering,  cleaning  of  plants,  propagating, 
pricking  out,  and  potting  bedding  plants. 

Hants. 

fruit.s  jiardy  and  undkr  0la9s. 
Early  nsACii  houses —The  final  disbudding 
and  tying  down  should  be  kept  well  in  hand,  so  as 
to  hive  every  pait  of  the  trellis   fairly  covered 


(  UMBERS  ON   HOU.se  AT  TADDYFOEDE  (SEE  PAGE  335). 


Finished  thinning  Muscat  Grapes  and  gave  the 
border — entirely  inside— a  good  watering,  a  small 
quantity  of  liquid  manure  being  added  to  the 
water,  which  was  not  colder  than  f)0°,  and  a  little 
fresh  stable  litler  was  spread  over  the  border 
as  soon  as  the  watering  was  done.  Early  Peach 
house  border  was  also  given  another  watering 
and  the  mulching  renewed.  Tied  up  Melons  and 
stopped  the  laterals  that  were  showing  fruit  at 
two  points  beyond  the  shows.  Did  more  propa- 
gating and  potted  single  Dahlias  out  of  L'.l-inch 
pots  into  4inch  pots.  A  few  Chrysanthemums 
also  were  shifted  into  larger  pots,  and  plants  of 
Agatha;a  coclestis  that  are  required  large  have 
been  potted  singly  in  4-inch  pots,  but  those  for 


good  manure  and  a  remedy  for  the  maggot  that 
sometimes  attacks  them.  Bullfinches  and  tomtits 
Iiave  apparently  suddenly  entered  into  a  league  to 
destroy  the  whole  of  our  Apple  buds  in  a  large 
orchard  ;  therefore  the  gun  has  had  to  be  put  into 
use,  and  a  lad  purposely  engaged  to  scare  them 
away.  I  do  not  know  whether  their  sudden 
thirst  for  Apple  buds  may  be  only  Icoal  or  not, 
but  those  interested  would  do  well  to  be  on  the 
alert  in  the  matter.  Completed  disbudding  Vines 
in  late  houses — Lady  Downes  and  Alicante.  The 
temperature  is  now  increased  to  (J0°  on  the  coldest 
nights  and  tt°  higher  when  mild,  and  the  day 
temperatnre  ranges  between  (;5°  and  70°;  on 
sunny  days  the  house  will  be  closed  up  by  2  p.m., 


with  young  growths  by  the  time  the  stoning  pro- 
cess sets  in,  but  beyond  the  pinching  of  any 
shoots  that  may  show  a  tendency  to  grosaness,  a 
free  and  abandoned  growth  during  this  trying 
period  will  lead  to  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
The  stoning  period  extends  over  about  four  week?, 
and  during  that  time  the  Peaches  do  not  increase 
in  size,  but  an  important  change  is  going  on  never- 
theless, and  to  enable  the  trees  to  sustain  the 
strain,  good  syringing  and  steady  day  and  night 
temperatures,  with  as  much  air  as  can  be  admitted, 
must  receive  most  careful  attention.  As  soon  as 
the  process  is  finished  the  fruit  will  begin  to  swell 
away  rapidly,  tying  down  may  be  proceeded  with, 
and  more  heat  by  day  may  be  given  if  time  la  an 
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object,  otherwise  CiO°  through  the  night  and  70'' 
to  75°  by  day  will  be  quite  high  enough  where 
size  and  quality  are,  as  they  always  ought  to  be, 
of  paramount  importance.  If  the  trees  were  well 
watered  before  the  fruit  came  to  a  stand,  another 
supply  may  be  given  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  move 
on,  and  ai  this  will  speedily  tell  upon  all  the  per- 
fect fruit,  the  final  thinning  should  be  deferred 
until  those  which  do  not  show  signs  of  moving  can 
be  detected.  We  sometimes  hear  of  trees  setting 
thousands  of  fruit,  and  sympathise  with  those  who 
have  to  undergo  the  painful  and  tedious  operation 
of  thinning  off  ninety  per  cent,  after  they  have 
produced  an  unnecessary  strain  upon  the  trees. 
When  trees  set  such  an  abundance  of  fruit  it 
generally  happens  that  they  are  weak,  if  not  short- 
lived, and  as  no  one  likes  to  lose  a  good  friend,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  thin  the  blossoms  before  they 
open  by  drawing  the  finger  down  the  underside  of 
every  shoot  and  carrying  away  all  that  interferes 
with  iis  progress.  Those  left  then  open  vigo- 
rously, and  being  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
tree  they  set  the  finest  fruit,  which  invariably 
colour  to  the  apex.  Ordinary  Peach  growers 
who  are  often  glad  of  pendent  fruit  should 
always  make  an  effort  to  get  them  turned 
np  to  the  sun  before  they  begin  to  colour.  Every 
I'each  cannot  be  elevated,  but,  provided  with 
short  lengths  of  lath  that  will  cross  two  of  the 
wires,  a  little  practice  will  enable  a  skilful  opera- 
tor to  raise  all  that  are  not  found  growing  on 
strong  leaders.  When  the  Peaches  commence  the 
last  swelling,  the  points  should  be  pinched  out  of 
all  fruit-bearing  shoots  that  will  be  removed  after 
the  crop  is  taken,  and  those  intended  for  succes- 
sion should  be  allowed  to  have  plenty  of  room  for 
the  full  development  of  their  foliage  and  flower- 
buds,  without  which  present  or  future  crops  can- 
not be  brought  to  maturity.  When  tying  down 
the  young  shoots  in  old  trees,  every  strong  branch 
should  be  carefully  protected  by  a  covering  of 
foliage  from  growths  secured  to  their  upper  sides, 
otherwise  they  will  be  liible  to  injury  from  son- 
stroke  during  unusually  hot  weather.  Young 
beginners  will  do  well  to  pay  particul  ir  atten- 
tion to  this  item  of  advice,  as  many  fine 
trees  are  often  ruined  by  a  fierce  sun  playing 
full  upon  the  old  wood  when  the  sap  is  in  active 
operation. 

Late  houses  which  liave  been  retarded  or  al- 
lowed to  come  on  under  a  free  circulation  of  air 
will  now  be  setting  it  the  fruit  is  not  already 
formed.  Although  unseasonably  cold,  the  weather 
has  been  dry  and  favourable  to  fertilisation  with- 
out the  aid  of  fire-heat,  but  where  this  element  is 
at  command  the  gentle  warming  of  the  pipes 
every  morning  and  again  on  cold  nights  will 
greatly  assist  the  trees  by  ripening  up  the  pollen 
and  producing  climatic  conditions  favourable  to 
ventilation,  when  houses  void  of  fire-heat  must  be 
kept  close.  Artificial  fertilisation  in  these  struc- 
tures is  not  imperative,  but  one  thing  Is  certain  : 
it  often  prevents  a  shy  setter  from  becoming 
barren  if  it  does  not,  as  many  people  assert,  and 
not  without  reason,  increase  the  weight  of  the 
fruit  and  prevent  certain  kinds  from  producing 
split  stones.  When  bees  appear  in  late  houses  they 
speedilyproduccthedesired effect ;  but  during  their 
absence  an  occasional  run  over  the  blossoms  with  a 
bunch  of  soft  feathers  is  but  the  work  of  a  few 
minutes.  Another  advantage  which  attends  the 
command  of  fire-heat  in  late  houses  is  the  facility 
for  damping  the  floors  and  syringing  the  bare 
stems  and  branches  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
injury  from  sharp  morning  frosts  which  invariably 
follow  bright  days,  when  atmospheric  moisture  is 
most  beneficial  to  the  trees  and  flowers.  As  soon 
as  the  fruit  in  late  houses  is  set,  all  triples  should 
be  reduced  to  the  best,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
centre,  and  disbudding  may  be  carried  on  con- 
jointly with  the  general  thinning.  Good  syringing 
and  early  closing,  with  a  fair  amount  of  sun-heat 
combined  with  a  good  supply  of  tepid  water  to 
the  roots,  by  quickening  the  flow  of  sap,  will  then 
start  the  young  fruit  into  immediate  growth. 
When  this  desirable  point  has  been  secured  and 
the  Peaches  have  attained  the  size  of  Hazel  Nuts, 
the  retarding  process  may  be  resumed  and  con- 
tiuned  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  season, 


that  is,  on  the  assumption  that  house  Peaches  will 
be  valuable  in  proportion  to  their  lateness.  P.ut 
size  and  quality  being  the  first  consideration, 
daily  closing  when  the  sun  is  declining,  to  secure 
a  temperature  most  congenial  to  this  eastern  fruit, 
will  be  followed  by  the  best  result.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  we  find  orchard  and  late 
Peach  houses  retarded  to  an  extent  that  places  the 
fruit  in  succession  to  kindred  kinds  on  open  walls, 
but  the  temperature  of  a  glasshouse  in  our  vary- 
ing climate  that  falls  below  the  mean  of  a  country 
in  which  the  Peach  can  be  grown  as  a  standard, 
places  the  cultivator  under  two  difficulties — his 
fruit  is  rapid  and  deficient  in  flavour,  and  his  wojd 
is  soft,  pithy,  and  imperfectly  ripened — two  evils 
which  exceptional  circumstances  or  requirements 
alone  can  justify. 

Haedy  fruits. — Under  the  impression  that  an 
unusually  late  spring  is  the  one  thing  needful  to 
a  bountiful  crop  of  fruit,  we  aie  too  apt  to  rejoice 
over  conditions  that  retard  the  opening  of  the  blos- 
soms beyond  their  usual  period ;  but  how  rarely 
it  happens  that  an  unseasonable  spring,  notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  a  killing  frost,  is  crowned 
with  a  golden  harvest.  Never  perhaps  have  fruit 
trees  been  later  than  they  are  this  year,  and  yet 
the  winter  has  been  dry  and  mild  ;  flower-buds  of 
all  kinds,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Plum, 
were  abundant,  but  the  Apricot,  which  is  the  first 
to  open,  has  cast  thousands  of  Its  buds,  and  the 
show  of  expanded  blossoms  is  thin.  Peaches,  which 
follow  on  the  heels  of  the  Apricot,  are  neither  so 
finely  nor  so  freely  blossomed  as  we  have  seen 
them  after  less  favourable  winters.  There  may, 
and  will  no  doubt,  be  enough  and  to  spare  if  we 
have  a  favourable  change  to  milder  weather,  but 
a  continuance  of  this  unusually  low  temperature 
will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  do  mischief,  by  stagnating 
the  sap  at  a  time  when  it  ought  to  be  in  free  cir- 
culation. The  cause  of  the  present  drowsiness  of 
Nature  has  been  by  some  attributed  to  the  perfect 
formation  and  maturation  of  the  past  season's 
growth  and  the  exceptionally  dry  state  of  the  sub- 
soil, but  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period, 
when  the  weather  was  intensely  hot,  the  season 
was  not  particularly  favourable  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end.  Indeed,  where  fruit  trees  were 
not  well  mulched  and  freely  watered  it  is 
questionable  if  premature  ripening  before  buds 
and  blossoms  were  perfectly  formed  is  not  the 
primary  cause  of  this  unusual  lateness.  What  we 
want  is  a  return  to  the  genial  April  showers  and 
mild  gleamy  weather,  of  which  fruit  trees  and 
vegetables  now  stand  so  much  in  need,  and  unless 
these  come  cjuickly  all-round  crops  may  not  be  so 
abundant  as  we  at  one  time  anticipated. 

Mulvhiiiff  lunrli/  j/Iatitcd  trees. — While  patiently 
waiting  for  Nature  to  throw  off  her  lethargy, 
there  is  one  important  operation,  which,  if  hitherto 
neglected,  will  well  repay  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion, and  that  is  mulching.  The  winter  having 
been  unusually  dry,  we  may  assume  that  every 
newly  planted  tree  was  at  once  secured,  by  means 
of  stakes  or  otherwise,  from  wind-waving,  and  that 
the  soil  placed  about  the  roots  w.is  thoroughly 
watered  home,  for,  after  all  that  has  been  said  in 
favour  of  ramming  or  treading,  water  is  the  best 
consolidator  of  the  soil,  as  the  roots  are  perfectly 
protected  from  the  action  of  the  air,  and  the  most 
delicate  fibres  can  be  washed  home  free  from 
injury  from  undue  or  unequal  pressure.  So  far  all 
will  be  satisfactory,  but  with  returning  vitality 
and  the  prospect  of  another  dry  season,  the  mois- 
ture contained  in  the  soil  should  now  be  tecured 
by  liberal  mulching  of  some  kind.  Large  trees  in 
poor  soils  which  require  stimulants  may  be 
mulched  with  good  rotten  manure,  whilst  others 
in  compost,  which  will  eventually  prove  rich 
enough,  will  only  require  a  covering  of  a  lighter 
and  poorer  character  that  will  keep  in  moisture  and 
preservean  even  temperature  about  the  roots.  Stone 
fruit  trees  against  walls  are,  as  a  rule,  planted  in 
sound  friable  soils  that  force  a  free  fruitful 
growth  without  the  aid  of  manure,  but  in  excep- 
tional seasons  they  suffer  more  from  lack  of  mois- 
ture than  the  absence  of  food.  All  of  them, 
including  the  Peach,  Apricot,  Plum,  and  Cherry, 
delight  in  calcareous  matter  and  require  a  plenti- 
ful supply  during  the  time  they  are  stoning.  This, 


then,  is  one  of  the  best  materials  that  can  be  used 
for  covering  the  3-foot  pathway  in  front  of  the 
walls,  as  it  forms  a  clean  foothold  in  all  weathers, 
and  if  applied  as  soon  as  the  trees  are  nailed  in 
March,  gets  well  washed  in  by  the  time  the  fruit 
requires  assistance.  If  old  lime  rubble  or  plaster 
can  be  obtained  free  from  decaying  wood,  it  should 
be  well  pounded,  bank  screened,  and  applied  an 
inch  or  more  in  thickness.  Independently  of  its 
fertilising  properties,  lime  rubble  is  a  good  absor- 
bent of  heat,  and  it  keeps  in  moisture  during  long 
periods  of  drought. 

Grafting .—Ovin^  to  the  unusual  lateness  of 
the  season  the  grafting  of  fruit  trees  in  this  part 
of  the  country  is  greatly  in  arrear.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  a  dozen  Apple  trees  of  thirty  years' 
growth  that  were  headed  back  in  February,  but  as 
yet  there  is  no  sign  of  the  sap  moving  to  an  extent 
that  will  justify  our  Herefordshire  grafters  in 
pushing  on  operations.  The  scions,  consisting  of 
two-year-old  wood,  have  been  laid  in,  and  when 
the  change  to  genial  weather  comes  the  work  will 
be  taken  in  hand  and  finished  off  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  The  grafts  are  let  in  with  the 
saw  and  knife,  tightly  driven  home,  clayed,  and 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season.  Younger  trees,  also  Pears  which 
started  earlier,  have  been  operated  upon,  but  the 
stocks  being  much  smaller,  the  usual  method  of 
whip-grafting  and  tying  in  has  been  adopted.  Un- 
like old  orchard  trees,  which  do  not  require  tying 
in,  these  require  looking  to  when  they  get  into  free 
growth,  otherwise  the  ligatures  will  prevent  the 
scions  from  swelling,  and  sticks  or  supports  will 
be  needed  to  prevent  them  from  being  blown  off 
by  rough  winds.  The  points  of  the  most  vigorous 
growths  will  also  require  pinching  out  to  equalise 
the  flow  of  sap,  and  to  force  it  into  side  and  hori- 
zontal scions  which  will  otherwise  be  left  in 
arrear,  and  eventually  die  out  altogether.  By  the 
young  beginner,  a  few  vigorous  shoots  from  pro- 
minent grafts  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  acme  of 
success,  but  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
main  object  is  the  restoration  of  the  tree  to  an 
evenly  balanced,  fruitful  head  in  the  shortest 
possible  period,  it  at  once  becomes  evident  that 
timely  attention  to  stopping,  tying,  and  training 
forms  one  of  the  main  features  in  successful 
grafting.  W.  Coleman. 

Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury. 


The  'Walnut. — This  is  comparatively  but 
little  planted,  a  singular  fact  when  the  beauty 
and  value  of  its  wood  are  taken  into  account. 
For  gunstocks  and  much  of  our  finer  sorts  of 
furniture.  Walnut  timber  is  invaluable.  Walnut 
trees,  moreover,  are  free  growing  on  almost  all 
kinds  of  soil,  and  the  crops  of  nuts  which  they 
produce  would  pay  at  least  the  rent  of  the  land 
on  which  they  grow,  while  freeholds  might  be  pur- 
chased with  trees  of  fourscore  years  of  age. 
Walnuts  in  a  landscape,  also,  are  trees  of  mark, 
their  magnificent  heads  of  fine  foliage  in  parks  or 
paddocks  rendering  them  especially  adapted  for 
such  situations.  They  associate  well  with  Oak, 
Beech,  Elm,  Sweet  and  Horse  Chestnut,  as  well  as 
with  various  other  trees,  and  they  do  not  rob  the 
land  more  than  their  companions  do.  Their 
smooth  glossy  leaves  are  washed  clean  by  every 
shower,  and  the  foliage  is  not  so  thick  as  to  throw 
the  rain  oft"  the  Grass  or  to  keep  air  currents  from 
circulating  freely  among  the  branches.  There  are, 
therefore,  no  trees  either  in  park  or  pasture  under 
which  herbage  grows  better  than  it  does  under 
Walnuts.  Besides,  Walnuts  come  into  leaf  late, 
make  their  growth  quickly,  and  lose  their  foliage 
nearly  all  at  once  after  the  first  autumn  frost. 
Thus  a  chance  is  given  to  take  the  leaves  out  of 
the  way,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  Grass,  while 
the  shining  dark  young  wood,  with  the  greyish 
mature  limbs,  are  left  full  in  view.  As  to  any  tree 
that  will  grow  more  (|uickly  into  a  size  to  be 
useful,  I  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  it.  I  have 
seen  old  Walnut  trees  that  measured  from  CO  feet 
to  SIO  feet  high ;  diameter  of  branches  from  fiO  feet 
to  DC  feet ;  and  of  bole  or  trunk,  from  3  feet  to 
5  feet  diameter ;  and,  no  doubt,  larger  trees  are 
elsewhere  to  be  found. — J.  B. 
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TREES  AND  Shrubs. 

THE  AMERICAN  LARCH. 

(LARIX    MICROCARPA.) 

Thb  Larch  that  grows  wild  in  the  swamps  of  the 
Eastern  United  States  is  a  good  deal  like  its 
European  relative,  but  is  scarcely  so  ornamental, 
although  as  regards  its  timber  it  is  quite  as  nseful. 
It  is  a  quaint-looking  tree,  and  has  a  singular  way 


The  sterile  flowers  are  in  solitary,  erect  cat- 
kins, which  take  the  place  of  the  fascicles  of 
leaves  towards  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they  are 
nearly  round,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long,  and 
composed  of  rounded,  yellow  anthers,  closely 
arranged.  The  fertile  flowers  are  in  erect,  solitary 
catkins  about  the  middle  of  the  branches,  half  an 
inch  long,  and  made  up  of  a  few  floral  leaves  or 
scales.  Around  the  base  of  the  catkins  are  other 
scales,  resembling  leaves  half  transformed  by  a 


Larix  mijrocarpa.    riowerinjj  and  coning:  branches. 

with  scales 


of  pushirg  out  its  branches  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion, which  adds  to  its  pioturesqueness,  if  not  to 
its  elegance.  This  awkward  kind  of  growth, 
though  perceptible  even  in  the  young  trees,  is 
most  pronounced  in  old  trees,  and  the  illustration 
we  give  of  a  large  specimen  is  quite  characteristic. 
Emerson  in  his  "  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Plantations  "  gives  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation respecting  this  Larch,  and  to  him  we 
aie  chiefly  indebted  for  the  following  account :  — 

The  American  Larch,  known  very  generally  in 
New  England  by  the  aboriginal  name  of  Hacma- 
tack,  is  not  often  in  Massachusetts  a  tall  tree.  In 
deep  forests  it  sometimes  attains  the  elevation  of 
70  feet,  but  does  not  usually  exceed  half  that 
height.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  others  of  the 
family  by  its  crowded  tnfts  of  deciduous  leaves  ; 
from  the  European  Larch,  by  the  smallness  of  its 
cones  and  the  shortness  of  its  leaves. 

It  has  a  straight,  erect,  rapidly-tapering  trunk, 
clothed  with  a  bluish  grey  bark,  rather  rough, 
with  small  roundish  scales.  The  branches  are 
numerous,  very  irregular,  and  horizontal,  or  nearly 
so.  The  recent  shoots,  which  are  very  slender, 
have  a  grejish  red  bark,  which  on  older  branches 
becomes  brown,  and,  finally,  as  on  the  trunk,  blue- 
grey. 


Male  (m),  fem.ile  (/),  tlovvers. 
and  seeds. 


Cone  (full  sized) 


Spray  of  American  Larch. 


The  leaves  are  an  inch  long  in  circular  tufts 
round  a  central  bud,  except  on  the  growing  shoots, 
where  they  are  alternate.  They  are  linear,  flat- 
tened, obscurely  four-sided,  sessile,  and  obtusely 
pointed  at  the  end,  of  an  agreeab'e  light  bluish 
green,  and  differ  from  those  of  all  the  other  cone- 
bearing  trees  by  the  delicacy  of  their  texture. 
Late  in  autumn  they  turn  to  a  sof ',  leather  yellow 
colour  and  in  the  first  days  of  November  fall. 


dilated  wing  on  each  side  into  fertile  scales.    The 
true  scales  have  a  projecting  point  when  in  flower, 
but  afterwards  become  nearly  circular,  slightly 
bent  in  at   the  edge,   and    have 
within  each  two  seeds  with  a  scaly 
wing ;  the  scales  and  wings  are  of 
a  pleasant  crimson-red.  The  flower- 
ing season  is  May. 

The  range  of  the  Hacmatack 
is  from  the  mountains  of  Virginia 
to  Hudson's  Bay.  At  Point  Lake, 
in  latitude  65°,  it  attains,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Richardson,  to  the 
height  of  only  6  feet  to  8  feet.  It 
is  found  in  cold  swamps  in  most 
parts  of  this  State,  but  attains  its 
greatest  perfection  in  a  region 
considerably  farther  to  the  north. 

The  wood  of  the  Larch  is 
very  close  grained  and  compact, 
of  a  reddish  or  grey  colour,  and 
remarkable  for  its  weight  and 
great  strength  and  durability.  In 
these  respects  it  is  superior  to  all 
the  other  Pines,  and  is  surpassed 
only  by  the  Oak.  Its  durability 
is  even  superior  to  the  Oak  itself ; 

and  in  old  vessels  the 

timbers  madeof  Hac- 
matack   have    been 

found  entirely  sound 

when  those  of  white 

Oak  were  completely 

decayed.  On  these  ac- 
counts it  is  preferred 

before  all  other  woods 

for  knees,  for  beams, 

and  for  top  timbers. 

The    shipbuilders 

make    two   varieties 

of  the  wood,  the  grey 

and  the  red,  of  which 
the  latter  is  considered  best.     Its 
great  hardness  makes  it  valuable 
for  steps   in   exposed   situations, 
and  its  compactness  gives  it  great 
power  of  resisting  the  action  of 
fire,  and  renders  it  nearly  incombustible  except 
when  splintered.     It  would  be  better  than  any 
other  wood   in   buildings   intended  to  be 
proof. 


On  account  of  the  very  valuable  qualities  of  the 
wood  the  Hacmatack  would  deserve  to  be  exten- 
sively cultivated,  and  there  are  thousands  of  acres 
of  cold  and  swampy  land  where  it  was  found 
naturally  which  are  now  unproductive,  and  which 
might  be  clothed  with  it.  It  has,  however,  been 
found  to  be  far  inferior  in  rapidity  of  growth  to 
the  European  Larch,  which  very  nearly  resembles 
it  in  appearance  and  in  the  excellent  qualities  of 
its  wood.  This,  therefore,  should  be  preferred,  as 
likely  to  produce,  in  the  same  time,  a  larger 
quantity  of  timber. 

This  Larch  is  not  an  uncommon  tree  in  English 
nurseries,  but  it  is  only  grown  and  sold  for  orna- 
mental planting,  and  even  for  that  purpose  it  is 
not  much  in  demand.  The  name  L.  pendula,  by 
which  this  American  Larch  is  known,  is  mislead- 
ing, many  thinking  that  it  stands  for  the  weeping 
variety  of  the  European  Larch.  Among  the 
American  Larches  to  be  found  in  nurseries  bearing 
varietal  names,  such  as  pendula,  rubra,  and  others, 
we  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  material 
difference  between  them  and  the  typical  form.  L. 
americana  is  a  synonym  of  L.  microcarpa. 


The  white  Oak. — It  is  opportune  to  raise 
the  enquiry  (p.  247)  whether  this  Oik  (Quercus 
alba)  could  not  be  profitably  planted  in  this 
country;  but  will  it  not  be  important  first  to 
gather  all  available  particulars  of  trees  already 
growing  ?  Daring  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  early  part  of  last  century  I  should  imagine 
it  must  have  been  planted  on  many  estates  in  this 
country.  Will  any  readers  who  have  specimens 
under  their  notice  tell  us  all  they  can  about  them  ? 
If  it  is  the  tree  I  consider  it  to  be,  they  grow  to  a 
great  height  in  North  America.  It  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  I'.ritish  specie  i  (Q.  Robur),  but  the 
leaves  are  larger,  the  bark  is  of  a  whiter  colour 
than  the  common   British  Oak,  and  from  this 


fire- 


A  young  American  Larch. 

feature  it  no  doubt  derived  it  name.  In  Canada 
it  is  not  unusual  to  find  this  tree  growing  with  a 
stem  clear  of  branches  to  the  height  of  60  feet  or 
70  feet,  their  extreme  height  being  considerably 
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over  100  feet.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  it  thrives 
■wgU  in  this  conntry,  and  the  timber  is  of  good 
quality,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  receive 
a  fair  trial.— D.  J.  V. 


I'ROrAGATING  DOUIiLE  GORSE. 
The  double  Gorse,  regarding  which  an  enquiry 
was  recently  made,  will  strike  readily  enough  from 
cuttings  that  may  be  put  in  at  any  time  except 
just  when  the  young  growth  is  soft  and  fleshy, 
provided  they  can  be  sheltered  by  a  frame,  but  if 
put  in  the  open  ground  early  autumn  is  the  best 
season.  If  put  in  a  frame  at  the  present  time  the 
cuttings  should  consist  of  the  preceding  years 
growth  and  be  left  at  a  length  of  0  inches  or 
8  inches.  They  may  be  dibbled  pretty  thickly 
and  firmly  in  light  sandy  soil  placed  within  the 
frame,  or  pots  may  be  used  for  the  cuttings. 
Both  plans  have  their  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, for  if  put  in  the  frame  without  pots  space 
is  economised  and  there  is  not  so  much  water  re- 
quired, while  those  in  pots  strike  rather  more 
readily,  and  if  a  few  are  struck  and  it  is  desired 
toremove  them  in  to  more  airy  quarters  this  can- 
not be  done  without  exposing  the  wliole  when 
they  are  bedded  out,  while  if  in  pots  one  or  more 
can  be  readily  removed  at  any  time.  The  cuttings 
should  be  inserted  in  the  soil  for  about  one-half 
of  their  length.  When  a  frame  is  filled  with  cut- 
tings it  must  be  kept  close  and  shaded  during 
bright  sunshine  till  they  root,  when  the  plants 
must  be  exposed  by  degrees.  Those  put  in  the 
open  ground  may  often  with  advantage  be  made 
longer,  as  they  have  more  vicissitudes  to  contend 
again&t  in  the  shape  of  harsh,  drying  winds, 
sharp  frosts,  and  great  fluctuations  of  tempera- 
ture, all  of  which  tell  against  cuttings  put  in  tlie 
open.  Again,  the  length  of  a  cutting  will  depend 
upon  its  character  ;  for  instance,  one  of  the  cur- 
rent year's  growth,  with  just  the  base  of  firmer 
wood  attached,  if  no  more  than  0  inches  long,  is 
preferable,  even  as  an  outdoor  cutting,  to  one  of 
twice  that  length  with  a  large  proportion  of  old 
hard  wood.  The  place  for  propagating  Gorse 
should,  if  pcssible,  be  somewhat  sheltered,  espe- 
cially from  drying  winds,  and  the  cuttings  must 
be  put  in  firmly,  or  they  are  liable  to  be  loosened 
during  sharp  frosts.  T. 


Foreythia  virldiesiina.— Than  this  plant 
few  are  moie  attractive  at  the  present  time.  The 
abundance  of  drooping  yellow  flowers,  springing 
solitary  from  the  axils  of  the  previous  year's  leaves, 
are  rendered  particularly  attractive  by  the  slender 
swaying  nature  of  the  branches.  For  effect  a  good 
sized  clump,  of  say  half  a  dozen  plants,  looks  best, 
more  especially  when  backed  up  by  dark-foliaged 
Evergreens.  Do  not  plant  close  to  the  verges  of 
drives  or  walks  this  is  a  growing  evil  in  the 
formation  of  most  shrubberies.— A.  D.  Webstei:. 

The  Snowdrop  tree(Ilalesiatetraptera).— 
Few  shrubs  are  during  the  months  of  April  and 
May  more  attractive  than  the  above.  The  flowers, 
which  somewhat  resemble  in  size  and  outward 
appearance  the  common  Snowdrop,  are  produced 
in  great  quantity  and  before  the  leaves  have 
attained  their  full  development.  The  difference 
between  the  light  green  of  the  young  foliage  and 
pure  white  flowers  on  slender  drooping  pedicels  is 
both  pleasing  and  impressive,  and  seldom  fails  to 
induce  those  who  have  not  already  done  so  to 
add  a  plant  to  their  collection.  I  have  found  it  to 
thrive  best  in  peaty  soil  and  partial  shade. — A.  D. 

WEIiSTER. 

The  Murthly  Conifers.— It  may  be  inte- 
resting to  your  correspondent  "  M.  C."  to  know 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  Douglas  Firs  were 
produced  by  layers  from  the  oldest  tree  at  JIurthly 
growing  in  the  avenue  in  a  line  with  the  old  Lime 
avenue.  I'nder  my  father's  directions,  I  layered 
hundreds  of  them  and  assisted  to  plant  a  great 
many  of  the  rooted  layers  before  I  left  home  in 
the  early  part  of  1852.  I  had  a  doubt  then  as  to 
whether  they  would  make  good  specimens,  as 
they  continued  to  keep  their  normal  form,  flat- 
sided  and  slightly  bent.  Since  leaving  home  I  had 


not  seen  them  till  I  paid  a  visit  to  Murthly  in 
June  last,  and  was  struck  with  admiration  with 
the  fine  specimens  which  the  layers  had  made 
I  think,  in  some  cases,  finer  and  taller  specimens 
than  the  parent  plants.  We,  at  that  time,  propa- 
gated hundreds  of  Deodara,  Cryptomeria,  Cu- 
pressus,  Taxoclium  (or  Sequoia),  Thujopsis,  Thuji, 
&c.  These  are  now  the  admiration  of  all  lovers  of 
Conifers  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
the  pleasure  grounds  at  Murthly.     A.  K.  (). 

.o:',!  2— 'White  ladian  Azalea.— There  is 
planted  out  in  what  is  termed  the  Old  Uosery  at 
liagshot  I'ark  a  plant  of  this  Azalea.  I  cannot 
say  how  long  it  has  been  planted  there,  but  to  all 
appearance  it  cannot  be  less  than  eight  or  ten 
years,  possibly  more.  It  is  sheltered  by  surround- 
ing shrubs  from  cold  winds,  otherwise  nothing 
has  been  done  to  protect  it.  It  is  planted  as  a 
single  specimen,  so  there  is  nothing  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  shelter  it  from  frost.  Yet  during  the 
past  three  years  it  has  grown  and  flowered  freely, 
and  no  shrub  in  the  pleasure  grounds  is  more 
effective  than  this  white  Azalea  when  in  flower. — 
J.  HiNTON. 

Goat  ■Wlllo'w  for  hedges.— This  Willow 
is  a  quick  grower,  and  delights  in  moist  land,  and 
forms  an  excellent  fence.    The  best  and  cheapest 


j  cheap  planting,  that  is,  merely  loisening  I  he  earth 
1  and  sticking  the  plants  in  holes  barely  large 
'  enough  to    receive    their  roots.     Trenching  and 

properly    preparing   the  ground  before  planting 

is,  in  the  end,  true  economy. 

The  Deodar.— This  Conifer  was  so  belauded 
I  on  its  first  iotroluction,  that  many  planted  it  ex- 
I  tensively,  and  in  warm  localities  and  sheltered 
!  situations  it  is  all  very  well,  but  where  exposed 
I  to  much  wind  it  gets  sadly  cut  about  and  greatly 
I  disfigured  by  spring  frosts,  which  affect  the  ten- 
,  der  growth  and  frequently  cripple  the  young 
[  shoots.  If  planted  at  all  it  should  be  in  positions 
;  where  it  is  surrounded  or  backel  by  other  trees, 
'  such  as  groups  of  Scotch  Firs  or  other  Conifers; 
having  dark  foliage,  against  which  the  silvery 
I  grey  of  the  Deodar  shows  up  in  ple.a.sing  contrast. 
As  a  p.ark  tree,  except  in  flavoured  districts,  the 
Deodar  is  worthless,  but  Cedrus  atlantica  is  so 
hardy  as  to  stand  any  amount  of  cold,  and   so 


The  American  Larch,  slmwiiig  its  spreading  h.ibit  of  growth  when  stauiliug  alone. 


way  to  form  a  fence  of  this  Willow  is  to  procure  ; 
a  number  of  straight  shoots,  two  or  three  years 
old,  about  C  feet  in  length,  and  insert  them  in  the 
.■soil  to  the  iiepth  of  15  inches  and  at  the  distance 
of  18  inches  from  each  other,  crossing  the  rods  at 
right  angles.  This  will  form  a  pretty  good  hedge 
even  the  first  year,  and  by  trimming  it  with  the 
hedge-bill,  it  will  be  strong  enough  at  the  end  of 
llie  second  season  to  be  left  unprotected  as  a 
fence.— J.  R. 

Ornamental  planting— The  principal 
thing  to  bear  in  mind  in  forming  an  ornamental 
plantation  is,  always  to  allow  sufficient  space  for 
each  of  the  permanent  plants  to  develop  its 
natural  character.  Therefore,  instead  of  planting 
indiscriminately,  as  is  so  frequently  done,  plant 
upon  a  regular  plan,  and  fill  in  with  plants  which 
can  afterwards  be  cut  back  or  removed  as  the 
permanent  ones  increase  in  size.  Half  the  plan- 
tations formed  for  ornamental  purposes  are 
planted  too  thickly  at  first,  and  afterwards  allowed 
to  remain  without  thinning,  until  they  are  ren- 
dered comparatively  useless.  Large  and  small- 
growing  trees  and  shrubs  are  intermixed  without 
regard  to  proper  position.  Inexperienced  planters 
i  should  be  cautioned  against   what  is  mispamed 


stiff  in  branch  and  limb  as  to  be  unaffected  by 
gales.  In  planting  this,  or  any  other  of  the  Cjni- 
feriE,  they  should  have  high  ground,  as  there  they 
may  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage.  I  do  not 
mean  simply  on  mounds,  but  on  naturally  elevated 
spots,  with  the  land  sweeping  down  from  them 
in  a  bold,  irregular  manner  :  these  are  the  sites  for 
trees,  where  they  look  at  home  and  give  character 
and  depth  to  the  other  surroundings. — S. 

The  Balsam  Poplar  (Populusbalsamifera). 
— Surely  there  is  no  tree  that  anticipates  the 
beauty  of  the  "  woods  and  forests  green  '  equal  to 
this.  For  upwards  of  six  weeks  (or  from  the 
beginning  of  March)  this  precocious  leafing  tree, 
fringing  the  margin  of  our  woods  here  and  there, 
bestows  on  them  a  charm  of  cheerfulness  at  a 
dreary  season  which  I  think  no  other  deciduous 
tree  can  give.  When,  in  an  early  stage,  theleaves 
are  of  a  decided  golden-yellow  colour,  so  decidedly 
telling  that  people  frequently  go  out  of  their  way 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  leaves  or  flowers  ; 
and  seen  across  a  lawn  at  a  distance,  ere  the 
winter  can  be  said  to  have  gone,  it  has  a  fine 
appearance  among  other  apparently  lifeless  masses. 
Whilst  the  common  I'oplar  is  about  the  last  tree 
to  leaf,  this  appears  to   be  the  first.     It  is  com- 
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paratively  little  known,  and  being  moderate  in  size, 
hardy,  delicioutly  fragrant,  is  especially  adapted 
for  cemeteries  and  town  or  villa  gardening;  and 
while  in  many  instances  for  immediate  efEect  the 
Lombardy  Poplar  is  liberally  planted  about  the 
gardens  and  grounds  of  town  and  villa  gardens, 
rendering  (through  contrast)  all  surroundings 
almost  invisible,  the  Balsam  l'op!ar  is  forgotten. 
— T.  W. 


SOJIE  WEEPING  CONIFERS. 
There  is  now  quite  a  crowd  of  so-called  Weeping 
Conifers  to  be  seen  in  nurseries  at  the  present 
day.  Some  of  these  are  elegant  in  growth  and 
really  desirable,  and  in  the  bands  of  a  skilful 
planter  are  capable  of  producing  some  uncom 
monly  pretty  effects  in  the  garden  landscape.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  weeping  Conifers  are 
decidedly  ugly — monstrosities,  in  fact,  which  the 
tasteful  planter  would  do  well  to  shun.  In  any  case 
weeping  trees  require  to  be  dealt  with  carefully 
in  ornamental  planting.  In  some  positions,  such 
as  when  jutting  out  from  the  edge  of  a  shrubbery 
or  main  group,  they  have  a  pleasing  appearance ; 
but  when  stuck  isolated  about  a  lawn,  with  no 
regard  to  picturesque  effect,  their  elegance  is  de- 
stroyed. The  following  are  some  of  those  to  be 
most  recommended  : — 

Abies  excelsa  invebta,  one  of  the  many 
varieties  of  the  Norway  Spruce,  has  a  remarkable 
pendulous  growth.  The  main  stem  is  generally 
erect,  while  the  branches  droop  in  a  graceful  man 
ner.  It  is  the  best  of  the  weeping  Spruces,  as  in 
that  known  as  pendula  the  drooping  character  is 
piincipally  confined  to  the  minor  branchlets. 

Biota  pendula. — Some  say  that  this  is  a  va- 
riety of  the  Chinese  Arbor-vitaa  (Biota  orientalis) 
Whether  this  is  so  or  not  matters  but  little  so  long 
as  it  is  practically  distinct  from  the  commoner 
kind.  Its  growth  is  dense,  but  is  often  bare  of 
foliage  for  a  little  distance  at  the  bottom  ;  this, 
however,  tends  to  show  off  the  long  thread-like 
pendulous  branchlets.  These  branchlets  are  but 
sparsely  divided,  thus  differing  greatly  from  the 
flat  frond-like  ones  of  the  Chinese  Arbor-vita. 

Cedbus  Deodaua  kobusta. — Though  all  the 
Deodars  are  decidedly  pendulous,  this  is  the  most 
weeping  variety.  It  is  much  stouter  than  the 
common  kind,  while  the  branches  are  fewer  in 
number  and  altogether  more  pendulous,  the  weep 
ing  character  not  being  limited  to  the  young 
branchlets,  as  in  that  usually  seen.  It  forms  a  dis 
tinct  and  graceful  specimen. 

CuPBESStJS  Lawsoniana  inteetexta  is  one 
of  the  most  pendulous  varieties  of  Lawson's 
Cypress,  the  branchlets  being  coarser  in  texture 
and  more  open  than  the  type,  besides  their  strongly 
marked  pendulous  tendency.  Another  variety 
(filifera)  has  the  branches  elongated  thread-like, 
after  the  style  of  the  weeping  Arbor-vitae  ;  a  third 
variety  is  gracilis  pendula,  of  a  light  graceful 
habit  of  growth,  forming  under  favourable  con- 
ditions a  handsome  specimen. 

C.  NUTKAENSis  PENDULA..  —  A  form  of  the 
Nootka  Sound  Cypress  in  which  the  young  branch- 
lets  are  of  a  more  drooping  character  than  is 
usually  seen,  though  in  all  specimens  they  are  to 
a  certain  extent  pendulous. 

JUNIPEBUS    OBLONGA    PENDULA.  —  Thij     has 

somewhat  the  character  of  the  common  Juniper, 
with  sharp-pointed  leaves  and  very  long,  slender 
pendulous  branchlets.  There  are  two  weeping 
varieties  of  the  red  Cedar  (J.  virginiana),  the  first 
(pendula)  a  drooping  form  of  the  common  kind, 
while  in  pendula  viridis  the  foliage  is  of  a  bright 
cheerful  green.  The  female  plant  of  Juniperus  re- 
curva  has  the  young  branchlets  much  drooping, 
but  unless  in  an  nnusually  cool  and  moist  situa- 
tion its  beauty  is  apt  to  be  spoilt  by  attacks  of 
red  spider.  The  spiny-leaved  Japanese  J.  rigida 
has  the  branchlets  pendulous,  and  forms  a  pretty 
graceful  specimen. 

Laeix  europ.ea  PENDULA. — This  is  a  strictly 
weeping  Larch  and  needs  to  be  grafted  standard 
high,  in  order  to  display  the  long  pendulous 
branches  to  their  fullest  extent,  while  the  Ameri- 
can Larch  ( Larix  miorooarpa)  is  of  a  loose  open 
habit,  with  long  pendulous  branchlets,  which  has 


gained  for  individuals  with  that  character  much 
developed  the  name  of  the  Weeping  American 
Larch. 

Retinospora  filifera. — This  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  Retinosporas  as  Biota  pendula  does 
to  the  other  Arbor-vitajs,  for  the  branches  are  long 
and  thread-like,  while  the  plant  is  of  rather  a 
dense  habit  of  growth.  It  forms  a  handsome 
single  specimen. 

Taxus  baccata  Dovastoni  is  a  striking 
variety  of  the  common  Yew,  in  which  the  leaves 
are  longer,  while  the  branches  grow  in  a  horizon- 
tal direction,  and  the  branchlets  are  strictly  pen- 
dulous. It  forms  a  most  uncommon  looking  sub- 
ject when  grafted  on  a  clean  stem  and  allowed  to 
grow  at  will. 

Thuja  occidentalis  pendula. — The  Weeping 
American  Arbor-vitae,  if  grafted  standard  high, 
pushes  out  a  few  long  pendulous  branches,  to- 
wards the  tips  of  which  the  foliage  is  clustered 
thickly  together.  It  has  a  quaint  and  uncommon 
appearance,  for  the  branches  are  often  devoid  of 
foliage,  except  the  dense  tufts  just  at  the  ends. 

WELLINGTONIA       OIGANTEA      PENDULA.— The 

branches  of  this  droop  from  the  main  stem  in  a 
very  graceful  manner,  and  a  good  specimen  is  very 
distinct  from  the  normal  form.  A.  T. 


NEW  JAPANESE  OAK. 

(QUEECUS   SEERATA  ) 

This  is  a  highly  ornamental  species  with  foliage 
exhibiting  a  decided  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Sweet  Chestnut  of  Southern  Europe.  It  is  quite 
hardy  in  this  country,  and  from  its  handsome  ap- 
pearance and  distinct  ha- 
bit is  thoroughly  worthy 
of  more  general  cultiva- 
tion. In  Japan  it  is  widely 
distributed,  and  forms 
one  of  the  most  useful 
timber  trees.  Sections  of 
the  wood,  both  longitu- 
dinal and  transverse,  are 
published  in  a  Japanese 
work,  "  Mokuzai  Shoran," 
or  "Handbook  of  Useful 
Woods."  The  young 
foliage  is  always  more 
or  less  silky,  but  in  the 
mature  leaves  the  hairi- 
ness is  sometimes  con- 
fined to  the  axils  of  the 
principal  veins  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaf. 
Full-grown  leaves  mea- 
sure from  i  inches  to  8 
inches  in  length,  and 
from  little  more  than 
half-an-inch  to  U  inches 
across,  the  stalks  being 
from  a  third  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  long.  As 
before  stated,  the  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  Sweet 
Chestnut  in  miniature ;  in  colour  they  are  deep 
green  above  and  lighter — sometimes  almost  ashy 
grey  below — parallel  veins  produced  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  leaf  into  slender  spring-like  teeth.  Q. 
serrata  is  also  found  in  China,  the  Himalayan 
region,  and  Persia.  Oaks  which  have  received 
different  specific  names,  but  which  seem  to  differ 
from  Q.  serrata  no  more  than  many  different  indivi- 
duals of  the  British  Oak  from  a  single  wood  do  from 
each  other,  exist  in  the  Caucasus,  Eastern  Europe, 
and  Asia  Minor.  Of  these  latter  may  be  mentioned 
Q.  Libani  (Kotschy)  and  Q.  castanefefolia  (C.  A. 
Meyer).  Q.  serrata  is  easily  recognised  from  the 
Turkey  Oak  (Q.  Cerris)  by  the  larger  and  more 
rigid  scales  of  the  Acorn  cups.  The  leaf  of  this 
Oak  represented  by  the  above  woodcut  is  one 
quarter  the  natural  size,  and  was  drawn  in  Messrs. 
Lee's  Isleworth  arboretum.  G.  Nicholson. 


Leaf  of  Quercus  serrata. 


Cedars  of  Lebanon  at  Chelsea.— It  is 

recorded  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic 
Garden  "  that  of  two  Cedar  trees  which  were  cut 
down  in  the  year  1771,  the  contents  of  the  trunks 
was  133|  feet,  valued  at  2s.  Sd.per  foot,  the  boughs  J 


containing  81 J  feet,  valued  at  Is.  4d  per  foot,  the 
total  value  of  the  two  trees  being  £2^  93.  8d.  The 
garden  was  established  about  the  year  1673.  The 
Cedar  of  Lebanon  was  introduced  to  Britain  about 
the  year  1683.  Should  the  two  trees  cut  down  in 
1771  have  been  among  some  of  the  first  introduced, 
the  progress  they  made  and  the  price  realised 
were  even  remarkable. 

Conifers  for  chalky  soil.— The  following 
Conifers  succeed  well  in  a  chalky  soil :  I'inus  aus- 
triaca,  P.  pyrenaica,  Laricio,  and  romana,  Cu- 
pressus  Lawsoniana  and  nutkaensis,  Juniperus 
virginiana  and  chincnsis.  Thuja  Lobbi  and 
common  Yew,  All  these  will  thrive  and  grow 
with  fine  dark  colour  on  fresh  trenched  and 
pulverised  chalk.  Cedar  of  Lebanon  and  Cedrus 
atlantica,  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  Picea  cepbalo- 
nica  and  P.  Pinsapo  also  llourish  on  chalk,  though 
in  a  less  degree  than  the  preceding. — G. 

New  plantations  — The  past  week  or  two 
of  cold,  dry  weather,  having  been  a  trying  time 
for  recently  planted  trees  and  shrubs  of  large  size, 
attention  should  be  paid  to  these  by  applying  a 
liberal  supply  of  water  and  having  the  surface  of 
the  roots  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  litter.  All 
planting  operations  should  be  finished  by  this 
time,  with  the  exception  of  Hollies  and  evergreen 
Oaks,  which  can  be  safely  removed  and  started 
into  growth  at  once,  but  their  roots  must  not  be 
exposed  to  the  air  for  any  length  of  time,  water- 
ing freely  head  and  roots  when  planting. 

Seedling  Deodars. — I  should  advise  every- 
one to  have  seedling  Deodars,  as  they  grow  faster 
and  make  much  more  handsome  trees  than  those 
produced  either  from  grafts  or  cuttings.  Trees 
from  grafts  or  cuttings  seldom  make  good  well- 
branched  trees,  and  only  assume  the  character  of 
a  branch.  Most  of  the  Coniferfe  can  be  propa- 
gated in  this  way,  but  the  plants  are  generally 
disfigured ;  and  to  give  them  a  tree-like  appear- 
ance they  require  great  attention  in  pruning  and 
tying  their  branches,  and  often  then  without 
effect.  Therefore,  if  good,  fast-growing,  well- 
branched  trees  are  the  object,  by  all  means  have 
seedlings. — J.  T. 

Spring  i:  autumn  planting.— From  long 
and  extensive  experience  in  planting  in  different 
situations  and  soils,  I  am  in  favour  of  autumn 
planting  of  forest  trees  and  also  evergreen  shrubs, 
unless  in  cold,  bleak  situations,  when  the  latter 
are  best  deferred  till  spring  or  early  summer. 
There  may  be  situations  where  the  soil  is  too  wet 
to  admit  of  early  planting,  but  such  is  unfit  for 
planting  at  any  season  till  drained.  There  is  an 
old  saying,  which  in  practice  I  find  to  be  correct, 
viz.,  "  Plant  a  tree  in  autumn  and  command  it  to 
grow,  but  in  spring  you  must  coax  it."  Some  are 
of  opinion  that  severe  frost  will  injure  early 
planted  trees ;  this  I  have  proved  to  be  a  fallacy. 
In  order  to  test  it  I  left  young  trees  with  their 
roots  uncovered  during  severe  frost,  and  planted 
them  when  thawed,  and  I  found  that  they  sus- 
tained no  injury.  There  is  more  risk  from  drought 
in  spring  planting  than  from  frost  in  autumn  or 
winter  planting. — J. 

Trees  for  smoky  localities.— The  Plane 
tree  thrives  best  in  towns  because  it  endures  the 
smoke  and  other  deleterious  substances  discharged 
from  dwellings  and  factories,  and  so  in  the 
country  does  the  Sycamore  appear  to  thrive  better 
than  almost  any  other  tree,  unless  it  be  the 
Spanish  Chestnut,  the  Firs  and  Pines  doing  worst. 
Power  in  trees  to  withstand  smoke  and  gases 
seems  to  depend  entirely  upon  their  vigour  of  con- 
stitution, and  in  this  respect  the  Sycamore  and 
Chestnut  seem  to  have  few  equals.  In  some  of 
the  worst  localities  in  the  colliery  and  manufactur- 
ing districts  both  do  wonderfully  well,  showing 
no  ill-effects  in  any  way.  The  Sycamore  is  the 
best  because  it  seeds  so  freely,  seedlings  coming 
up  everywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  old  trees, 
in  some  places  superseding  the  Oaks  and  other 
species  that  have  succumbed  to  the  climate. 
The  Beech  and  the  Lime  also  do  fairly  well.  I 
know  of  no  place  where  trees  are  so  unfortunately 
placed  as  the  few  Canadian  Poplars — which  I 
think  they  are — that  have  been  growing  for  some 
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years  in  the  old  parish  churchyard  in  the  very 
centre  of  Sheffield,  where  they  are  all  bat 
smothered  with  the  sooty  particles  continually 
being  deposited  in  that  town.  The  bark  is  quite 
black,  and  after  a  shower,  when  the  leaves  get 
cleaned  a  little,  their  green  aspect  has  a  curiously 
artificial-looking  eilect.  It  says  much  for  the 
tree  that  it  has  been  able  to  live  there  at  all,  and 
he  must  have  been  a  sanguine  man  who  planted 
them  there  after  looking  upon  the  gaunt  spectres 
of  other  trees  near  the  town  on  the  smoky  sid  e 
and  which  now  only  denote  where  trees  once 
grew  and  flourished. — S. 

Sowing  Conifer  seed.— The  Scotch  Fir 
and  other  hardy  Conifers  should  now  be  sown  on 
well-prepared  soil,  in  beds  of  4  feet  or  5  feet  wide, 
in  open  quarters.  The  more  tender  kinds,  of  which 
one  only  has  small  portions  of  seed,  I  have  always 
sown  on  nicely  prepared  borders  in  sheltered 
situations.  Very  small  portions  of  seed  of  such 
as  are  considered  difficult  to  raise  I  have  sown  in 
boxes  or  in  pans,  and  have  placed  them  under  a 
cold  frame  or  pit  lights ;  and  great  rarities  I  sow 
always  in  pots,  plunged  in  sand  or  cinder  ashes, 
close  to  the  glass  in  a  northern  aspect,  or  placed 
so  as  to  face  north  in  summer,  pricking  the  young 
plants  off  as  soon  as  up  into  pans  an  inch  asunder 
each  way,  or  one  plant  into  a  3-inch  pot.  Such 
has  been  my  practice,  which  for  many  years  has 
been  very  successful.  Common  and  abundant 
kinds  sow  in  beds  and  quarters  patted  or  beaten 
down  gently  with  the  back  of  a  clean  spade  to 
firm  the  seed,  covering  it  according  to  its  size 
from  half  an  inch  to  1  inch  in  depth  with  open, 
healthy,  fandy  soil.  Those  in  pots,  pans,  and 
boxes  I  cover  with  charcoal  dust  intermixed 
with  the  soil,  using  it  also  on  the  borders  and  beds. 
—J.  B. 

A  plea  for  preserving  old  trees.— A 
feeling  prevails  that  when  trees  are  old  and  going 
to  decay,  it  is  needless  to  try  and  preserve  them. 
Of  late  years  all  our  old  mined  palaces,  abbeys, 
and  ecclesiastical  buildings  are  receiving  much 
attention  in  order  to  prevent  them  falling  into 
decay,  or  being  carried  away  piecemeal  for  dykes 
and  farm -buildings,  as  used  to  be  the  case.  These 
ruins  are  now  rigidly  protected,  and  sums  of 
money  are  annually  voted  for  their  preservation. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  see  all  our  old  trees, 
wherever  they  exist,  equally  well  cared  for  by 
root-feeding  and  stem-protecting,  as  well  as 
sheltering  from  inclement  weather  the  decaying 
stumps  of  remarkable  specimens.  This  is  a  subject 
of  much  importance,  and  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  who  have  a  regard  for  fine  old 
trees.  When  the  bark  and  inner  portion  of  the 
wood  are  alive,  it  is  quite  possible,  by  the  aid  of 
feeding  and  fencing,  to  throw  increased  vigour 
into  tome  of  these  old  specimens,  and  thus  render 
them  objects  of  interest  for  many  years  to  come. 
If  they  are  dead  and  reduced  to  stumps,  they  are 
even  then  interesting,  as  showing  something  of 
what  the  trees  really  were.  I  have  always  very 
great  pleasure  in  looking  at  such  remarkable 
remains  of  old  trees,  and  I  am  sure  many  others 
must  have  the  same  feeling. — J.  M. 

North  American  wild  Cherry.— This 
tree  (I'runus  serotina)  attains  its  greatest  perfec- 
tion on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  other 
rivers  of  the  West,  where  it  forms  a  fine  forest 
tree  from  60  feet  to  80  feet  in  height,  the  stem 
dividing  into  a  number  of  branches  and  forming 
a  widely  spreading  umbrageous  mass.  On  the 
lowlands  of  the  States,  however,  it  only  reaches 
to  about  half  the  height  of  the  mountain  form, 
which  is  placed  in  very  different  circumstances. 
It  grows  itj  the  depths  of  the  gaps  and  ravines 
of  the  Alleghany  range,  closely  surrounded  by 
other  tall  trees,  and  as  its  lower  limbs  become 
shaded  and  atrophied,  they  dry  up  and  drop  off; 
the  trunk  or  stem  thus  struggles  up  into  a  naked 
symmetrical  shaft,  the  terminal  branches  forming 
a  leafy  summit  or  canopy,  which  continues  to  rise 
higher  and  higher  as  the  mass  of  the  forest  rises 
in  the  air.  A  stem,  often  5  feet  in  diameter, 
without  a  branch  for  OO  feet,  and  as  straight  as  a 
gun  barrel,  is  a  common  iorm  of  the  plant  in  these 


woods,  the  height  of  the  entire  tree  averaging 
about  125  feet.  This  is  the  Cherry  timber  so  much 
valued  for  cabinet  work.  Wild  Cherry  bark  ranks 
very  high  among  the  articles  of  the  maler'ia 
mcdica.  The  ripe  fruit  is  a  favourite  food  of  birds, 
and  is  much  used  in  the  preparation  of  Cherry 
brandy. — S. 


IMPERISHABLE  PLANT  HOUSES. 
The  flower  trade  in  London  has  of  late  years 
increased  so  fast,  that  growers  for  market  sur- 
rounded by  buildings  cannot  find  room  for  their 
stock.  This  is  the  position  in  which  Messrs. 
Beckwith  have  found  themselves  placed  with  their 
Tottenham  Nursery,  every  available  yard  of  which 
has  for  some  time  been  covered  with  glass.  Of 
late  years  London  has  grown  rapidly  in  this  di- 
rection, precluding  the  possibility  of  additional 
land  adjacent  being  obtained.  To  remedy  this 
they  have  purchased  some  eight  acres  near  Eye 
House  in  an  open  posilion  adapted  in  every  way 
for  the  purpose  required,  and  to  which  it  is  being 
rapidly  converted.  Last  summer  five  span-roofed 
houses,  each  2.")0  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide,  were 
completed  and  at  once  filled.  Five  more  similar  in 
every  way  are  now  being  added,  to  be  followed 
by  others  at  no  distant  time.  They  stand  north 
and  south  with  a  space  of  several  feet  between 
each  so  as  to  admit  of  the  requisite  side  light. 
They  are  constructed  on  what  may  correctly  be 
described  as  the  non-perishable  principle,  and  are 
of  a  like  character  to  some  that  Messrs.  Beckwith 
have  built  at  their  Tottenham  Nursery.  They  have 
concrete  walls  and  iron  roofs ;  the  walls  are  9  inches 
thick  and  3  feet  9  inches  high  ;  the  side  light  is 
admitted  by  a  run  of  single  panes  of  glass  1  foot 
8  inches  deep,  with  their  lower  edges  resting  on 
the  wall.  Wall-plates,  that  so  soon  peiish  in 
houses  where  moist  heat  is  kept  up,  are  altogether 
dispensed  with.  A  single  piece  of  "f"  iron  of  the 
particular  make  which  Messrs.  Beckwith  use 
forms  each  roof  bar,  bent  to  the  required  angle  at 
the  ridge  and  at  the  eaves,  with  the  ends  left  long 
enough  to  admit  of  their  being  deeply  embedded 
in  the  concrete  walls,  which  thus  hold  them  as 
firmasif  let  into  stcn".  The  way  in  which  the  work 
is  proceeded  with  is  this:  the  walls  are  brought 
up  to  within  a  foot  of  the  required  height ;  then 
three  rows  of  posts,  running  the  length  of  the 
house,  are  fixed  erect  in  the  ground,  one  row 
immediately  under  the  ridge  and  one  row  on  each 
side  a  little  above  the  eaves.  To  the  top  of  each 
of  these  series  of  posts,  boards,  perfectly  true  in 
their  edges,  are  fixed  ;  on  these  are  huag  the  bars 
at  the  exact  distance  apart  required  to  admit  the 
glass,  which  is  2  feet  wide ;  the  walls  are  then 
carried  np  to  the  required  Iieight,  imbedding  the 
ends  of  the  bars,  as  already  described.  A  suflicient 
amount  of  time  is  allowed  for  the  concrete  to 
harden  before  the  glass  is  put  in. 

In  glazing  houses  of  this  kind,  the  topmost 
sheets  of  glass  on  one  side  of  the  roof  are  put  in 
so  as  to  slightly  overlap  the  upper  ends  of  those 
opposite,  thus  dispensing  with  ridge  timber  or 
capping.  Neither  are  there  any  longitudinal 
purlines  to  support  or  steady  the  bars  in  the  way 
often  employed  in  houses  built  of  wood  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Nor  is  theie  anything  fixed  longi- 
tudinally at  the  eaves  ;  the  tie  rods  usually  em- 
ployed to  keep  the  roof  tight  and  in  position  are 
also  di-pensed  with,  being  found  unnecessary, 
the  iron  and  glass  giving  all  the  stability  needful. 
No  gutters  for  carrying  off  the  roof  water 
are  required ;  the  lowermost  panes  of  roof 
glass  at  the  eaves  rest  on  the  upper  edge 
of  the  sides  and  overlap  them  a  little  just  enough 
to  throw  off  the  water,  to  receive  which  the  top 
of  the  wall  is  hollowed  out  gutter-shape  so  as  to 
carry  it  away.  A  slight  descent  from  the 
ends  of  each  house  to  the  middle  is  given  to  the 
gutters,  at  which  point  the  water  is  carried  down 
into  tanks  12  feet  wide  by  1  feet  deep,  and  12.") 
feet  long,  running  right  across  the  blocks  of 
houses;  these  are  covered  in,  except  the  openings 
left  in  each  house  for  drawing  the  water,  which 
is  got  at  by  dipping,  thus  avoiding  the  lalDour  of 
pumping.     A  well  has  been  sunk  close  at  hand. 


where,  at  a  depth  of  some  30  feet,  there  is  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  water  ;  a  pump  in  this  con- 
nected with  the  tanks  serves  to  make  good  any 
deficiency  that  occurs  in  that  collected  from  the 
roofs  of  the  houses.  The  internal  arrangements 
are  equally  such  that  there  is  nothing  used  of  a 
perishable  nature ;  the  raised  centre  bed  and  the 
side  beds  abutting  the  walls  on  which  are  placed 
the  plants  are  held  np  by  concrete  walls,  the 
space  between  being  used  as  a  path  in  the  usual 
way.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  there  is  little  of  a 
perishable  nature  employed  in  the  construction  of 
these  houses  except  the  doors  and  posts,  which 
when  decayed  can  easily  be  replaced.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  ornamentation ;  everything  is  plain, 
substantial,  and  as  straight  and  true  as  possible. 
Standing  on  ground  where  there  is  not  so  much  as 
a  single  tree  or  anything  to  interfere  with  the  light, 
these  houses,  devoid  of  rafters,  ridge  capping,  and 
eave  gutters,  and  with  the  least  possible  obstruc- 
tion by  the  roof-bars  placed  as  they  are  so  far 
apart,  are  necessarily  well  suited  for  the  growth  of 
plants  which  are  under  the  influence  of  as  much  light 
as  if  in  the  open  air.  In  fact,  on  going  into  them 
there  seems  to  be  more  light  than  there  is  outside. 
There  are  no  wall  shutters  or  any  means  of  giving 
air  at  the  sides  of  such  houses.  On  each  side  of 
the  ridge,  G  feet  apart,  there  is  a  series  of  hinged 
ventilators,  each  4  feet  wide  by  22  inches  deep. 
These,  in  the  absence  of  a  ridge  piece,  are  as  a 
matter  of  course  hinged  at  the  bottom  In  place  of 
the  top,  as  ordinarily  fixed. 

The  heating  is  equally  well  done,  with  in  some 
of  the  houses  eight,  and  in  others  six  rows  of 
4-inch  pipes.  One  of  Mr.  Beckwith's  gigantic 
boilers  heats  the  houses  already  at  work,  and 
another  is  to  be  put  down  for  those  now  being 
constructed.  Each  of  these  boilers  will,  without 
being  unduly  pushed,  heat  10,000  feet  of  4-inch 
piping.  They  are  16  feet  long  and  composed  of 
4-inch  pipes  ;  the  fire  space  is  \\  feet  long,  2i  feet 
wide,  and  2  feet  deep.  Four  rows  of  4-inch  pipes 
form  each  side,  enclosing  the  fire  space  ;  there  are 
five  of  these  pipes  immediately  over  the  fire.  The 
boiler  beyond  the  furnace  consists  of  seven  pipes 
in  width  side  by  side  and  eight  deep  ;  in  fact,  it 
may  Ije  described  as  a  stack  of  pipes,  seven  in 
width  and  eight  deep,  16  feet  long,  deducting  the 
fire  space.  The  pipes  are  all  made  extra  strength. 
Messrs.  Beckwith,  after  having  had  something  like 
a  twenty  years'  test  of  these  boilers,  find  nothing 
to  approach  them  where  such  lengths  of  piping 
have  to  be  heated.  The  Rochford  boilers  and 
others  similar  in  character,  it  slightly  different, 
are  evidently  an  application  of  the  Beckwith 
principle,  which  is  manifestly  the  right  one  in 
every  essential,  including  first  cost,  power,  dura- 
bility, and  economy  in  fuel,  to  which  should  be 
added  the  comparatively  little  cost  of  setting. 
Where  a  big  boiler  has  to  be  used,  draining  the 
hole  in  which  it  is  to  be  fixed  is  sometimes  found 
a  difficult,  as  well  as  a  costly,  matter.  Those  who 
think  that  a  drain  in  such  cases  is  a  necessity 
would  have  their  illusions  dispelled  by  a  sight  of 
Jlessrs.  Beckwith's  boiler  setting.  In  this  valley 
deep  draining  would  be  a  diflScult  business,  so  no 
drains  are  used  ;  the  stoke-holes,  including  room 
for  the  boilers,  are  simply  water-tight  tanks  made 
of  concrete,  and  are  perfectly  dry.  The  chimney 
shaft,  36  feet  high,  is  also  composed  entirely  of 
concrete ;  it  is  carried  up  to  this  height  to  ensure 
a  suflicient  draught  for  the  hard  coal  which,  with 
coke,  is  used. 

The  portion  of  these  houses  first  built,  and 
which  have  been  at  work  during  the  winter,  are 
occupied  by  various  kinds  of  plants,  including 
Roses  and  early-flowering  Pelargoniums  ;  the  last- 
named  at  the  middle  of  March  were  a  sight  worth 
going  a  long  way  to  see — they  were  as  short  in 
the  wood  and  as  profusely  flowered  as  plants 
usually  are  two  months  later.  When  the  sunless 
character  of  the  first  two  months  of  this  year  is 
taken  into  account,  these  Pelargoniums  show 
what  can  be  done  by  fire-heat  even  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  when  a  maximum  amount  of  light  is 
present.  As  regards  flowers  and  buds,  backed  by 
grand  foliage,  the  Roses  looked  like  huge  beds  in 
the  open  air  at  midsummer.  T.  B. 
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April  14. 
Tins  was  essentially  a  Daffodil  show,  other  plants 
being  comparatively  few.  The  conservatory  glowed 
with  yellow,  as  it  did  at  the  Daffodil  congress  last 
year,  and  in  many  respects  the  present  show  was 
the  finer  of  the  two.  A  few  choice  Orchids  and 
other  plants  were  shown,  and  among  them  the 
following  were  awarded  first-class  certificates: — 

L.ELiA  BELLA, — A  Very  fine  new  hybrid  Orchid 
which  seems  to  eclipse  all  others  in  regard  to 
beauty.  It  is  the  result  of  crossing  the  antumn- 
flowering  Cattleya  labiata  and  Loelia  purpurata. 
The  growth  partakes  strongly  of  the  Cattleya,  but 
the  features  of  the  Lielia  are  distinctly  seen  in 
the  flower,  which  measures  over  6  inches  across. 
The  broad  firm-textured  sepals  are  of  a  deep  lilac- 
purple,  and  the  lip,  which  is  some  2  inches  across, 
is  n(  the  richest  crimson-amethyst  imaginable, 
which  colour  runs  up  into  the  throat,  while  there 
is  a  delicate  frilling  of  pale  mauve  on  the  margins. 
Thi-!  superb  hybrid  was  raised  about  a  dozen  years 
ago  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery,  and  its  present 
possessor  is  Baron  Schroeder,  of  The  Dell,  Egham, 
who  exhibited  a  fine  specimen  of  it  on  this 
occasion. 

Epiphtllum  Russellianum  G-EBTNEEI. — 
This  is  quite  distinct  from  the  numerous  varieties 
of  Epiphyllum  commonly  seen  in  gardens,  the 
flowers  being  not  only  different  in  shape,  but  of  a 
vivid  red,  like  some  of  the  finest  Phyllocacti.  The 
flowers,  indeed,  much  resemble  those  of  P.  multi- 
florus  in  miniature,  being  of  much  the  same  colour 
and  with  similar  pointed  sepals.  A  well-flowered 
pUnt  would  be  a  beautiful  sight.  A  good  speci- 
men of  it  came  from  M.  llenrich,  of  Altona,  Ham- 
burgh. 

Dendhobium  maceophtllum  Buekei. — A 
variety  of  the  old  Rhubarb-scented  Dendrobe, 
having  flowers  about  twice  the  ordinary  size,  and 
instead  of  purple  are  almost  pure  white,  there 
being  only  a  faint  suggestion  of  purple  in  the  lips. 
It  is  a  lovely  Orchid,  and  a  real  treasure  in  any 
collection.  Mr.  Ballantine  exhibited  a  plant  of  it 
from  Baron  Schroeder's  garden  with  a  long,  stout 
growth  densely  wreathed  on  its  upper  half  with 
bloom. 

Amaryllis  Lady  Howard  de  Walden.— A 
distinct  and  chastely  beautiful  variety,  inasmuch 
as  its  large  and  handsomely  formed  flowers  are 
white  without  even  a  trace  of  colour.  It  is  un- 
questionably the  best  white  Amaryllis  that  Messrs. 
Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  have  raised. 

Carnations  S.  W.  Giedlestone  and  A.  H. 
Kennedy. — Two  perpetual  flowering  varieties, 
both  uncommonly  fine,  having  large,  full,  and 
finely  shaped  flowers.  The  colour  of  the  first  is 
lemon-yellow,  heavily  edged  and  streaked  with 
scarlet,  while  A.  H.  Kennedy  is  a  glowing  scarlet 
all  over.  Both  were  shown  among  a  series  of  seed- 
lings raised  by  Mr.  Turner,  Slough. 

Azalea  Eli.se  Lieber. — A  very  fine  variety  of 
A.  indica,  having  large  open  flowers,  pure  white, 
with  streaks  and  spots  of  purple.  Baing  a  profuse 
flowerer,  it  is  highly  attractive.  From  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  Slough. 

Odontoglossum  Andbesonianum  pictum. — 
A  variety  remarkable  for  its  richly  spotted  flowers. 
It  is  distinct  from  the  ordinary  run  of  Andersonia- 
num  forms  both  in  the  shape  of  the  flowers  and 
their  heavy  markings.  It  is  very  handsome,  and 
well  deserved  the  certificate.  Shown  by  Mr.  J. 
O'Brien,  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

Aubicula  Mrs.  Moore. — A  green-edged  va- 
riety, and  the  perfection  of  what  a  first-rate 
show  Auricula  should  be  as  regards  the  size,  form 
of  the  flowers,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  colours. 
Shown  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  at 
Great  Gearies,  Ilford. 

Narcissus  spurius  cokonatus. — An  exceed- 
ingly fine  variety  belonging  to  the  long  trumpet 
section.  The  flowers  are  remarkable  for  the  large 
size  of  the  trumpet,  which  also  expands  much 
more  than  usual,  and  the  sepals  are  of  a  bright 
golden  yellow.    A  fine   bunch  of   blooms  of  it 


was  sent  from  Haarlem  by  Messrs.  Krelage  & 
Sons  under  the  name  of  General  Gordon,  but  the 
committee  altered  the  name  to  that  by  which  the 
same  variety  is  known  in  England. 

Among  other  noteworthy  new  plants  shown 
were  the  following  :  The  most  interesting  plant  in 
the  whole  show  to  many  was  Placea  Arza3,  a 
bulbous  plant  belonging  to  the  Amaryllidaceaj. 
Its  flowers  remind  one  of  a  striped  Amaryllis  in 
miniature,  but  it  is  not  botanically  allied  to  that 
genus,  but  to  Eucrosia.  The  flowers  are  about 
2  inches  across,  with  reflexing  sepals,  white  lined 
with  red,  while  the  short  tube-like  corona  is 
reddish  purple.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili;  therefore 
a  greenhouse  or  frame  plant.  It  was  exhibited 
among  a  lot  of  interesting  bulbs  by  Messrs.  Barr, 
Covent  Garden.  Another  rarity  was  Vanda  cteru- 
lescens  Lowiana,  shown  by  Mr.  Day,  of  Totten- 
ham. Its  flowers  seem  to  differ  in  no  way  from 
the  type  except  in  colour,  which,  instead  of  being 
blue,  are  a  delicate  rosy  pink  with  a  magenta-tinted 
lip.  Mr.  Day  showed  a  very  fine  spike  of  it, 
which  was  greatly  admired  by  connoisseurs.  It  is 
not  a  new  variety,  but  extremely  rare.  Flowers 
of  Fritillaria  pudica,  armena,  and  tristis,  in 
Messrs.  Birr's  collection,  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  notice,  not  for  their  showiness  so  much 
as  their  rarity.  F.  pudica  is  a  Californian  species 
with  bell-shaped  flowers  of  a  bright  golden  yel- 
lovv.  Armena,  also  yellow,  and  tristis,  a  deep 
vinous  purple,  are  both  European  species,  and 
among  the  most  interesting  of  hardy  bulbs.  A 
new  Ornithogalum  was  shown  by  Sir  William 
Marriott,  Mr.  Ware,  and  others,  under  the  name 
of  0.  gracile,  but  which  is  correctly  0.  lacteum.  It 
has  crowded  spikes  of  milk-white  flowers  as  large 
as  a  shilling.  It  is  not  so  attractive  as  the  black- 
centre  1  O.  thyrsoides,  though  a  desirable  green- 
house bulb  for  spring  flowering.  Messrs.  Paul,  of 
Cheshunt,  provided  a  rare  treat  to  lovers  of  single 
Roses,  as  they  showed  the  beautiful  and  rare  Rosa 
bsrberifolia  Hardyi.  The  flowers  are  like  the  Dog 
Rose  in  size  and  shape,  but  the  petals  are  canary- 
ytUow  with  a  beautiful  eye  of  crimson-red.  The 
foliage  too  is  distinct  from  that  of  most  other 
Roses.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  such  a  charm- 
ing plant  should  be  so  rare  and  so  diflicult 
to  grow  and  flower  successfully,  Messrs. 
Paul  contributed  a  rare  display  of  alpine  plants 
besides,  such  as  large  masses  of  Gentiana  verna, 
which  they  seem  to  be  particularly  successful  in 
flowering,  Saxifraga  valdensis,  aretioides,  prima. 
Una  in  large  cushion-like  tufts  thickly  studded 
with  flowers.  Another  pretty  alpine  plant  in 
Messrs.  Paul's  collection  was  Polygala  Chamie- 
buxus  and  its  variety  purpurea,  the  latter  being 
particularly  attractive  on  account  of  its  tiny  rose- 
purple  blossoms.  The  new  white  Rose,  Gloire 
Lyonnaise,  a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  was  shown  ad- 
mirably by  Mr.  Turner  and  Messrs.  Paul.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  beautiful  sort,  having  large,  handsomely 
shaped  flowers  of  good  texture  and  of  ivory 
whiteness. 

Among  interesting  Orchids  shown  besides  Mr. 
Day's  Vanda,  was  a  white  form  of  Odontoglossum 
constrictum,  the  lips  of  the  flowers  being  pure 
white.  It  was  shown  by  Mr.  Dorman,  of  Syden- 
ham, who  also  sent  Galeandra  dives,  a  miniature 
of  G.  Devoniana,  but  not  nearly  so  attractive,  and 
Dendrobium  Domicii,  an  old  hybrid  variety  simi- 
lar to  D.  moniliformp.  Mr.  PoUett  showed  his 
handsome  Odontoglossum  Pollettianum  with  a 
branched  spike.  This  may  be  distinct  from  a  good 
form  of  O.  Ruckerianum,  but  we  could  not  detect 
much  difference.  It  certainly  ought  to  stand  as  a 
variety  of  O.  Andersonianum.  Mr.  Measures 
showed  a  fine  form  of  O.  crispum  having  heavily 
spotted  flowers  ;  it  was  named  O.  Measuresianum. 
Where  is  the  line  going  to  be  drawn  in  naming 
these  mere  varieties  as  if  they  were  species  ?  A 
fine  Andersonianum  from  Baron  Schrouder's  col- 
lection and  an  equally  fine  Cattleya  Trianas  were 
much  admired. 

There  were  some  very  fine  seedling  Amaryllises 
from  Messrs.  'Veitch  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams.  The 
best  in  the  Chelsea  collection  were  named  Sera- 
pias,  pink  ;  Altridis,  a  near  remove  from  A.  Leo- 
poldi,  having  deep  crimson  sepals  tipped  with 
greenish    white ;    Archiduc,    brilliant   crimson ; 


Eclatanta,  a  robust  and  free-flowering  sort  with 
large  striped  flowers  ;  Mrs.  Whithourne,  white 
striped  with  crimson.  These  were  all  quite  up  to 
Messrs.  Veitch's  standard  of  excellence,  and  cer- 
tainly some  were  finer  than  others  previously  cer- 
tificated this  season,  but  the  committee  apparently 
thought  otherwise.  The  finest  in  Mr.  B.  S.  Wil- 
liams' collection  were  named  Desdemona,.  a 
splendid  sort  of  a  glowing  scarlet,  and  of  a  fine 
form  ;  Dr.  Masters,  well  known  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  of  Amaryllises;  Magniflora,  Guiding  Star, 
,1.  Brown,  and  Lady  Egerton.  These  were  for 
the  most  part  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  colours 
which  Mr.  Williams  is  endeavouring  to  infuse  into 
his  strain.  Two  very  fine  ImantophvUums,  Marie 
Reimers  and  splendens,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, also  the  singular  Ochna  multiflora  and 
somenoteworthy  Orchids,  including  Odontoglossum 
Andersonianum  grandiflorum,  having  large  and 
finely  spotted  flowers ;  O.  radiatum,  the  true 
0.  Dfevium  majus,  and  a  new  Beet  called  Unique. 
It  has  smallish  leaves  of  a  deep  bronzy  crimson. 

The  Carnations  from  Mr.  Turner  are  always  ad- 
m'red,  and  those  shown  on  this  occasion  seemed 
to  be  brighter  than  ever.  Besides  the  two  selected 
by  the  committee  for  certificates  were  others 
equally  desirable.  They  were  named  Snowball, 
white;  Mrs.  Oldacre,  a  rose  bizarre  ;  and  Heroine, 
deep  rose.  These  all  had  fine  large  and  full 
blooms.  Messrs.  Veitch  also  had  two  pretty  Car- 
nations, named  respectively  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
with  large  scarlet  flowers,  and  Niobe,  a  deep  crim- 
son. Some  sorts  of  Azalea  indica,  from  Messrs. 
Cutbush,  included  some  very  fine  sorts,  such  as 
those  named  Queen  of  Whites,  King  of  Whites, 
and  Flambeau.  Besides  these,  Mest-rs.  Cutbush 
showed  some  bushes  or  Viburoum  Tinus  lucidum, 
even  more  profusely  flowered  than  those  shown  at 
the  previous  meeting.  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Twicken- 
ham, again  sent  a  fine  group  of  Cyclamens,  in- 
cluding a  monstrosity  which  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention.  Every  petal  had  upon  it  rows  of 
white  papillfe,  and  the  leaves  also  showed  the 
proliferous  tendency.  A  bronze  medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Clarke. 

The  Daffodils,  as  before  stated,  constituted 
the  bulk  of  the  exhibits,  the  stages  on  one  side  of 
the  conservatory  being  densely  packed  with  the 
various  collections.  The  largest  exhibitors  were 
Mr.  Walker,  of  Twickenham,  who  had  no  fewer 
than  200  sorts;  Messrs.  Bair,  Mr.  Ware,  Messrs. 
Veitch,  and  Messrs.  Collins  and  Gabriel,  while 
there  were  numerous  exhibitors  of  smaller  collec- 
tions. For  instance.  Captain  Nelson  sent  from 
his  garden  at  Godalming  about  two  dozen  kinds, 
including  some  fine  sorts  of  the  tridymus  section, 
notably  one  called  Dr.  Masters.  Mr.  WoUey  Dod 
contributed  a  most  interesting  series  of  forms  of 
the  common  English  Daffodil,  varying  from  some 
as  pure  white  as  cernuus  to  others  as  yellow  as 
major,  and  these  had  all  been  gathered  in  native 
woods.  This  collection  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
the  Daffodil,  even  in  its  wild  state,  assumes  a 
diversity  of  forms  and  shades  ;  how,  then,  can  we 
be  surprised  at  the  infinite  variety  which  cultiva- 
tion, hybridisation,  and  selection  bring  about  ? 
Mr.  WoUey  Dod's  series  formed  quite  a  Daffodil 
study  in  itself,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  drew 
much  attention  from  Narcissi  experts.  A  small 
and  interesting  co'.lection  of  blooms  was  shown  by 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Wynne,  of  Eaton  Place.  These 
had  apparently  been  grown  in  her  town  house 
garden.  They  exemplified  that  fairly  good  Daffo- 
dils may  be  grown  even  in  a  London  garden. 
Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Chester,  sent  a  few  sorts,  in- 
cluding the  large  Sir  Watkin,  which  may  be  said 
to  be  the  lion  of  the  day  in  the  Daffodil  way.  Its 
large,  handsome  flowers  stood  out  prominently 
from  all  the  rest.  Other  Daffodil  exhibitors  were 
the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company  and  Dr.  Browne, 
of  Hull,  who  showed  an  interesting  double  form 
of  N.  minor  having  the  tube  of  the  flower  quite 
filled  with  petals.  This  formidable  array  of  Daf- 
fodils, containing  as  it  did  such  a  bewildering 
number  of  varieties,  required  three  or  four  days 
instead  of  a  few  hours  to  examine  properly ;  and  as 
the  collections  were  arranged  with  no  regard  to 
the  relationship  of  the  varieties  or  even  grouped 
in  sections,  the  task  of  inspection  was  all  the 
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more    difficaH.     Speaking    generally,  Ihere    did 
not   appear  to  be  many  nevf    sorts  shown  be- 
yond   those    which   were   at    the  congress    last 
season.    Of  course  the  new  popular  names  which 
have  been  given  to  the  old  sorts  originally  bear- 
ing cumbrous  Latin  names  gave  the  collections 
a  rather  different  complexion.     Among  the  sorts 
that  attracted  most  attention  in  the  various  col- 
lections were  the  following:  Mary  Anderson,  one 
of  the  incomparabilis  section,  with  delicate  sepals 
and  a  bright  orange  cup.     This  beautiful   kind 
was  particularly  conspicuous  in  Mr.  Walker's  col- 
lection.   It  is  the  same  as  that  known  previously 
as  incomparabilis  aurantius.     Aglaia,  in  Mes.'rs. 
Barr's  collection,  was  another  fine  sort.    It  also  be- 
longs to  the  incomparabilis  group.     The  sepals  are 
white  and  the  cup  most  delicately  tinged  with 
reddish  yellow.     Messrs.   Barr  also  had  another 
lovely    kind   named  Leedsi   Queen  of   England, 
having  white  sepals  and  lemon  cup.    In  Messrs. 
Barr's  group  were  also  spurius  Henry  Irving.one  of 
the  finest  of  the    class,  and   tridymus  Duke  of 
Albany,    one    of    the     three-flowered     varieties. 
Messrs.  Veitch's  collection  contained  a  rich  assort- 
ment of  the  best  sorts.     In  Mr.   Walker's    col- 
lection the   following    were  prominent.    Among 
the  best  of  trumpet  sorts  were  J.  G.  Baker  and 
Shirley  Hibberd,  both  difficult  to  surpass.    Among 
the  incomparabilis  section  were  Sir  Watkin  and 
Dr.  Gorman,  the  latter  being  a  strong  rival  to  Sir 
Watkin   in    point   of    size,  and    even    better  in 
form.    Among  the  white  section  the  most  beauti- 
ful were   Mrs.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  William  Goldring, 
B.   M.  Camm,  and  Dr.  Hogg,  while  among  the 
Nelsoni  section  none  were  finer  than  aurantius, 
which  has  large  flowers  with  a  bright  orange  cup. 
Iq  Mr.  Ware's  fine  collection  the  poeticus  group 
were  admirably  represented,  particularly  grandi- 
florus  and  ornatus,  unquestionably  the  finest  two 
sorts  in  the  section.     The  Horsefieldi  and  Em- 
press varieties  were  uncommonly  fine  from   Mr. 
Ware.  Messrs.  Collins  showed  a  fine  new  sort  in 
the  way  of  Sir  Watkin,  but  smaller  and  interest- 
ing, in  having   a   longer  tube  than  usual,   thus 
showing  it  to  be  a  connecting  link  between  the 
incomparabilis  section  and  the  pseudo-Narcissus. 
Silver-gilt  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Barr, 
Mr.  Ware,  and  Messrs.  Vei'ch  ;  silver  medals   to 
Mr.  Walker  and  Messrs.  Collins  and  Gabriel. 

The  most  uncommon  feature  of  the  show  was  a 
charming  arrangement  of  hardy  flowers  by  Miss 
.lekyll,  of  Munstead,  Godalming.  With  a  few 
simple  materials.  Miss  Jekyll  showed  how  a  beau- 
tiful flower  group  could  be  made.  She  had  grace- 
ful tufts  of  Solomon's  Seal  and  Alexandrian  Laurel 
as  her  largest  plants.  Then  dotted  about  irregu- 
larly on  the  sloping  bank  of  Moss  were  little 
gatherings  of  Daffodils,  each  tint  kept  to  it- 
self; Algerian 'Irises  and -Primula  cashmeriana 
blended  harmoniously  with  the  creamy  white  Daf- 
fodils, while  further  on  were  groups  of  yellow  and 
cream  Polyanthuses  intermingling  with  coloured 
kinds.  Terminating  the  group  was  a  little  colony 
of  Primula  rosea,  whose  rosy  flowers  and  carmine 
buds  had  a  most  pleasing  effect.  It  was  a  happy 
arrangement  altogether,  and,  as  may  be  imagined, 
was  the  centre  of  attraction.  If  Miss  Jekyll  has 
initiated  a  better  style  of  exhibiting  flowers,  she 
has  done  good  service. 

Sclentiflo  committee.  —  The  following 
were  the  chier  subjects  of  interest  discussed : — 

Cankered  Uatvtliorn. — Mr.  I'lowright forwarded 
a  specimen  of  young  branches  attacked  by  Ea;- 
stelia  lacerata  through  artificial  impregnation  by 
Podisoma  juniperi.  He  observes  :  "  Two  years  ago 
I  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  form  of  canker 
attacked  the  Hawthorn  trees,  and  a  case  of  serious 
injury  thereby  had  come  under  my  notice.  A 
specimen  of  the  cankered  Hawthorn  was  sent  to 
the  scientific  committee,  and  I  pointed  out  the 
peculiar  honeycomb-like  appearance  presented  by 
the  bark.  Mr.  McLachlan  examined  this  for 
insect  remains  or  indications,  but  found  none. 
Subsequently  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  injury  in 
question  might  be  due  to  Bixjstelia  lacerata  occur- 
ring on  the  bark  of  the  young  branches.  Subsequent 
observations  confirmed  this  view.  However,  in 
order  to  be  sure,  I  infected  soroe  young  Hawthorns 


last  year  with  Podisoma  juniperi,  taking  care  to 
apply  the  fungus  especially  to  the  young  branches 
as  well  as  to  the  leaves  (of  course  it  is  only  this 
year's  branch  which  will  become  affected  by  the 
parasite).  In  due  course  the  Kaestelia  appeared, 
not  only  on  the  leaves,  but  also  on  the  young  shoots. 
I  left  the  plants  in  my  garden  till  now  in  order  to 
show  that  the  mycelium  of  the  Rajstelia  having 
done  its  work  dies  in  the  autumn." 

C/iimoiwnthus  f/rmidifiorun. — Mr.  Noble  sent  a 
seedling,  together  with  fruits  and  seeds  of  this 
plant,  grown  at  liagshot.  The  large  dark  green 
cotyledons  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  Beech 
and  Coffee  plant,  being  about  H  inches  broad, 
with  auricles  at  the  base,  and  a  strongly  pro- 
nounced venation. 

Diseased  Narcissus  hulbs. — Mr.  Murray  reported 
on  the  Daffodil  bulbs  sent  to  the  last  meeting, 
and  said  that  he  was  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Plowright  that  the  fungus  was  a  species  of 
Pleospora,  for  such  attack  Hyacinth  bulbs  and 
Onion  stems,  and  perhaps  the  bulbs  of  the  latter 
as  well. 

Semi-double  Cypripedimn. — Dr.  Masters  said 
that  the  specimen  sent  to  the  last  meeting  had 
five  additional  petals  in  the  place  of  four  of  the 
normally  suppressed  five  stamens,  and  an  addi- 
tional petal  in  place  of  the  rostellum  or  modified 
stigma,  one  of  them  being  slipper-shaped  like  the 
normal  labellum. 

Lentils  attaclied  hij  Brxiclms.—'Hi.r.  McLachlan 
exhibited  Lentils  bored  by  this  beetle,  which  has 
the  habit  of  laying  its  eggs  in  theunripened  seeds. 
He  did  not  know  from  what  country  they  had 
been  imported,  but  they  had  not  been  attacked 
here.  The  caterpillars  live  in  the  cotyledons.  As 
a  rule,  it  does  not  affect  the  germinating  power. 
Mr.  Pascoe  observed  that  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  beetle  cannot  escape  through  the  testa 
of  the  seed,  and  so  perishes  within  it.  Colonel 
P.eddome  remarked  that  Crotolarias  in  India  are 
attacked  in  the  same  way. 

Excrescences  on  Cryptomeria  jajxmica.  —  Dr. 
Masters  exhibited  cone-like  woody  structures  de- 
veloped on  this  tree.  They  appeared  to  be  arrested 
branches  which  had  thickened  without  elongating, 
similar  to  "  embryo  buds"  so  common  in  Beeches, 
Cedars,  &c.  He  also  showed  a  blossom  of  a  Nar- 
cissus having  the  style  protruding  beyond  the 
uppermost  stamens,  and  therefore  exserted  from 
the  orifice,  a  unique  instance  of  heterostylism  in 
this  genus. 

Hybrid  Ej/ij>?iyllum. — A  plant  was  exhibited 
bearing  numerous  scarlet  blossoms.  It  was  spe- 
cially interesting  as  being  a  true  hybrid,  or  rather 
"  bigener,"  between  Epiphyllum  and  Cereus.  It 
had  the  stems  and  habit  of  the  former,  but  the 
flowers  were  those  of  a  Cereus. 

Crocuses  and  sparrows. — Dr.  Lowe  commented 
on  the  destruction  by  these  birds  of  the  flowers 
of  Crocuses,  and  advanced  as  his  belief  that  it 
was  done  for  the  sake  of  insects  (thrips  ?)  within 
the  flowers,  that  great  destruction  occurred  in 
some  years  and  not  in  others,  in  consequence,  he  as- 
sumed, of  the  insects  being  more  abundant  in  some 
seasons  than  others.  Mr.  McLachlan  questioned  the 
presence  of  any  insects  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  said  he  had  watched  them  devouring  the  tube 
of  the  perianth.  Col.  Clarke  had  his  Primroses 
attacked  in  the  same  way,  probably  for  the  sake 
of  the  juicy  ovary  within. 

Garden  stock.— Co).  Clarke  showed  a  curiously 
dwarfed  form  of  this  plant,  said  to  be  frequently 
cultivated  by  our  ancestors,  having  slightly  wavy 
leaves  compacted  together,  giving  the  plant  a 
dense  conical  form.  It  was  said  to  come  true  by 
seed. 

^fon,1tro)ls  Cyclamen.— This  vias  remarkable  by 
a  fringed  growth  appearing  on  surface  of  each 
petal,  as  in  the  Peacock  Tulip.  It  was  remarkable, 
however,  that  a  similar  structure  occurred  simul- 
taneously on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves.  This 
appeared  to  be  similar  to  the  outgrowths  on  the 
surfaces  of  Cabbage  leaves  when  they  assume  the 
form  of  pitchers,  and  would  seem  to  be  due  to 
hypertrophy  of  growth. 

Mr.  Loder  showed  cut  specimens  of  Ranunculus 
cortusifolius.  Narcissus  rupicola,  very  sweet- 
Ecented  and  near  to  N.  juncifolius;    Spifantha 


convalUrioides,  with  small  white  star-like  flowers ; 
Villarsia  parnassifolia,  and  Calceolaria  Barbidgei, 
somewhat  like  C.  Pavonia. 

Polyanthus  chavying  colour. — Mr.  Henslow 
showed  specimens  which  bad  parsed  from  a  crim- 
son to  a  brick-red  colour  on  light  soil  in  Ealing. 
He  had  observed  the  same  on  the  gravelly  soil  ef 
Dropmore.  With  this  change  there  was  corre- 
lated a  tendency  to  shorten  the  style  (of  the 
long-styled  form,  to  which  all  the  plants  happened 
to  belong),  till  in  manycases  the  flowers  werehomo- 
morphic.  He  had  described  a  similar  phenomenon 
in  Primula  sinensis,  and  observed  that  it  was 
only  one  out  of  many  instances  he  had  noticed  in 
which  what  may  be  called  a  "  floricultural  de- 
generacy "  was  coupled  with  an  increased  fertility 
by  self-fertili?ation.  Mr.  Darwin  had  found  that 
a  dark  crimson  Pink,  normally  strongly  proter- 
androns,  when  self-fertilised  for  years,  became 
flesh-coloured  and  highly  fertile.  It  is  the  same 
with  pale  coloured  Pelargoniums  —  Christina 
and  others.  It  was  the  invariable  testimony  of 
florists  that  weedy-looking  individuals  of  garden 
flowers  were  by  far  the  most  prolific.  One  gar- 
dener purposely  kept  inferior  Cyclamens  to  raise 
seed  from,  which  he  subsequently  crossed  till 
brought  to  the  required  standard  of  floral  perfec- 
tion. Jlr.  Henslow  offered  as  an  explanation  the 
very  simple  one  of  compensation  between  the 
vegetative  and  reproductive  energies,  which, 
though  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  vital 
energy,  are  in  a  sense  antagonistic.  Large  corollas 
and  rich  colouring,  accompanied  by  finer  foliage, 
together  represent  so  much  energy  directed  to 
the  foliar  organs,  which  includes  the  calyx  and 
corolla.  But  when  through  poverty  of  nutrition 
these  fail  to  be  developed  to  the  extent  florists 
aim  at,  the  flowers  begin  to  degenerate  in  size  and 
colour  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reproductive 
energies  gain  the  ascendancy,  self-fertilisation 
follows,  and  a  greatly  increased  fertility  is  the  re- 
sult. But  what  is  particularly  observable  is  that 
no  injurious  effects  whatever  of  a  constitutional 
kind  are  discoverable. 


■yines  on  the  extension  system.— It  is 

gratifying  to  have  the  testimony  of  such  men  as 
Mr.  R.  L.  Mcintosh  (p.  .SIO)  to  the  correctness  of 
one's  views  on  any  useful  practice.  I  have  had 
numbers  of  private  communications  of  the  same 
kind,  and  the  pages  of  the  horticultural  papers 
have  frequently  furnished  the  like,  thus  placing 
the  utility  of  the  extension  system  beyond  a 
doubt ;  while  examples  like  those  Muscats  from 
Longleat  at  the  late  London  shows,  coming  from 
Vines  trained  from  the  beginning  on  that  system, 
speak  for  themselves.  Certain  gloomy  predictions 
were  made  regarding  the  system  when  I  first  men- 
tioned it  in  The  Garden  in  1 879.  It  was  one  of  the 
practices  that  had  been  put  to  the  test  "  about 
forty  years  ago,"  and  proved  to  be  wrong  and  bad 
in  every  way.  'The  formal  condemnation  of  it  will 
be  found  in  The  G.\rden  (p.  2Q),  May  24,  1879. 
—J.  S.  W. 


Namingr  plants. — Four  kitvU  of  plantu  or  fiowen 
mill/  can  be  iiamed  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
st^ecimens  are  sent. 

Names  of  plants  and  trefs.—A.  G.  Prmm.—We 
cannot  five  you  ,i  n.-inic  for  your  Amaryfiis.    U  Ib  .1  eomI 

variety  nnct  worth  increasing. T.   /*.— Your  (Jrass  is 

either  the  Pamras  (Oyncrium  argcnteum),  or  Arundo  con- 
spicua  (the  New  Zealand  Iteeii)  Send  a  spike  when  in 
flower. F.  P.  Grc7J.07i. —  I>en(lrol>ium  mouilifomie. 

0.  A.  S.—\,  apparently  Blclia  Sherratlana  ;  2,  apparently 
Dendrobiuni  cretaceuni.  lioth  poor  specimens  for  naming 
accurately. U.  S.  Keirrll  —A  Polyanthus,  not  a  Prim- 
rose ;  the  former  hears  its  flowers  in  an  unihelled  cluster 

mised  on   a  stalk. B.  O.  OcUe.  -Iris  flniliriala. H'. 

Forrcstcr.—iioit  likely  a  Union  tree,  certainly  a  Citrus  of 
some  sort;  1,  Ehod'^dendron  Sesteriannni ;  we  do  not 
name  sorts  of  Camellia  ;  3,  double  tlowerinit  Cherry  ;  4, 

Rhododendron  Gibsoni. A.  G.  iJroicii .- Both   I'olyan. 

thuses. ll'nricic*-.— 1.  Campanula  persicitolia  ;  2,  Alys- 

sum  saxatile  ;  3,  Mercurialis  annua ;  4,  Arum  maculiitum. 

e.   f,    Wilson.— 'DwnTi  form  cf  Ranuncolas  aconiti- 

(oliua. G.  II'.  *if«n.— Orchid  is  Oncidium  carthapinense  ; 

shruh,  Pittospornm  Tohira. A.  C.—A  very  tine  form  of 

Dendrobiuni  noljile,  almost  as  fine  as  that  called  nobilius  ; 

1,  D.  crassinode  ;  "2,  D.  chryaotoxum  ;  3,  too  imperfect  to 

name  correctly. Suli.-<.  —  Wc    cannot   name   sorts  of 

Camellia.  Vou  should  take  or  send  your  flowers  when 
there  is  a  collection  ol  sorts  for  comparison. 
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Woods  &  Forests. 

USES  OF  HOME-GROWN  TIMBER. 

Spenser  in  his  catalogue  of  trees  exhibits  a  fair 
knowledge  of  their  practical  uses,  althoagh  liis 
musings  are  not  always  correct.  It  is  possible 
the  woods  may  then  have  been  used  for  the  pur- 
poses he  mentions,  but  at  the  present  time  in 
many  cases  their  places  have  been  supplied  by 
others  more  suited.  He  speaks  of  the  "  Vine  prop 
Elm."  Elm  stakes,  poles,  or  branches,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  trees,  can  of  course  be  u-ed  for 
propping  the  Vine  and  the  Hops  as  well,  but  we 
are  not  aware  that  the  Elm  now  holds  any  spe- 
ciality in  this  way.  Elm  is  now  and  has  long  been 
extensively  used  for  the  boarding  and  flooring  of 
carts,  waggons,  and  other  agricultural  and  non- 
agricultural  vehicles  and  appliances  ;  it  is  also  very 
generally  used  for  coffin-making  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  chairs.  Elm  has  often  been  used  in 
the  framework  for  the  foundations  of  bridges  and 
buildings  in  water,  and  the  timber  is  still  con- 
sideroi  to  have  more  lasting  qualities  nnder 
water  than  above  it.  The  "  builder  Oak  "  is  a  term 
accurate  enough,  for  the  Oak  has  in  the  past  been 
extensively  used  for  building  purposes,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  used  more  or  less  still.  The  "  Aspen 
good  for  staves  "  is  also  fairly  near  the  mark.  The 
most  valuable  of  our  species  of  Poplar  is  the  Abele 
or  white  Poplar  (Populus  alba),  and  it  has  been 
nsed  to  make  various  kinds  of  wooden  vessels  and 
utensils,  including  butchers'  trays  and  turners' 
ware.  For  this  latter  purpose  the  Sycamore 
is  also  extensively  nsed.  "  The  Birch  for  shafts, 
the  Sallow  for  the  mill,"  wrote  our  poet.  If 
he  had  substituted  Ash  for  Birch  it  would 
have  been  more  applicable,  as  Ash  is  the  more 
general  and  better  tree  for  shafts  of  carts,  wag- 
gons, and  other  vehicles.  Birch  is  extensively 
used  in  modern  times  for  furniture-making,  and 
Beech  also,  and  both  are  stained  to  imitate  other 
fancy  woods.  Beech  is  also  used  for  the  handles 
of  carpenters,  joiners,  cabinet-makers,  and  other 
wood-workers'  tools.  It  is  a  very  durable  wood 
when  kept  in  constant  use,  but  where  it  is  laid  by 
and  not  subjected  to  handling  or  action,  it  soon 
begins  to  decay  and  suffers  from  the  ravages  of 
wood-boring  insects.  Birch  also  under  similar 
conditions  suffers  from  the  action  of  insects.  It 
■was  long  a  habit  of  fishermen  to  steep  their  lines, 
nets,  and  sails  in  a  decoction  of  the  barks  of  the 
Birch  and  Oak,  which  tinges  them  brown,  and  also 
preserves  them  from  rotting.  As  regards  the 
Sillow,  this  has  been  used  in  the  past  and  is 
used  at  the  present  time  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
The  Sallows  and  Willows  are  well-known  trees. 
The  Osiers  are  used  for  tying  and  for  basket 
making.  The  Yew,  though  according  to  Spenser 
was  "  obedient  to. the  bender's  will,"  might  have 
been  classed  more  warlike  than  "  the  warlike 
Beech,"  for  bows  and  arrows  preceded  guns  and 
gunpowder  in  battle,  and  were  used  for  many 
centuries.  The  Yew,  though  used  formerly  almost 
exclusively  for  making  bows,  is  still  applicable  to  a 
variety  of  mechanical  and  ornamental  uses.  It 
is  used  by  engravers,  cabinet-maker.",  mathematical 
instrument  makers,  and  by  comb  and  pipe  makers. 
The  Yew  and  the  bog  Yew  of  late  years  have  been 
utilised  for  manufacture  into  chests,  tables,  punch 
ladles,  rolling-pins,  kz.  "  The  carver  Holm,  the 
Maple  seldom  inward  sound."  The  Holm,  or 
Holly,  comprises  numerous  species,  and  as  a  wood 
it  is,  when  seasoned,  a  very  hard  white  wood,  and 
well  suited  for  carving,  cabinet-making,  and  inlay- 
ing purposes.  The  JIaple,  of  which  the  Sycamore 
is  a  species,  has  several  varieties,  and  the  wood  is 
of  economical  value.  Bird's-eye  Maple  is  much 
used  for  veneers,  kc.  Several  of  these  trees 
named  have  medicinal  properties,  and  their  leaves 
and  bark  are  used  for  dyeing.  D.  B. 


reaching  us  of  the  difficulty  of  selling  wood,  we 
should  have  thought  a  demand  of  this  nature 
would  be  met  easily  enough.  That  owners  of 
woodlands  should  allow  Hop  poles  to  be  replaced 
by  wire  and  string  is  incredible,  and  the  state- 
ment requires  explanation.  Will  some  of  our 
readers  in  these  counties  give  us  the  reason  ? 


THE  SCOTCH  FIR  AS  A  TIMBER  TREE. 
Now.  when  the  subject  of  profitable  planting  is 
so  much  discussed,  I  should  like  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  Scotch  Fir  as  a  timber 
tree  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  grows  to 
the  greatest  perfection.  The  Scotch  Fir  is  exten- 
sively distributed  throughout  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  in  some  countries  produces  the  famous  red 
deal  used  for  so  many  purposes.  In  England, 
Hugh  Miller  noticed  that  the  Oak  was  commonly 
used  for  joists  and  beams  in  the  houses,  even  of 
'the  humblest,  and  that  in  Scotland  it  was  the 
Fir  which  was  almost  as  lasting,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  Oak.  The  Firs  in  the  Highlands 
produce  timber  of  far  superior  quality  to  that  pro- 
duced in  the  south  of  Scotland  and  in  England, 
where,  although  the  tree  attains  to  large  dimen- 
sions and  becomes  a  fine  looking  tree,  its  timber  is 
almost  worthless.  This  Fir  is  nsed  extensively  as 
a  "  nurse  "  in  growing  plantations,  is  planted  for 
sheltering  purposes  and  for  cover,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  timber  differs  very  much  in  dif- 
ferent situations ;  but  we  have  no  reliable  infor- 
mation on  that  important  point.  There  are  also 
superior  and  inferior  varieties  of  the  tree — the 
Braemar  variety  being  considered  much  the  best. 
The  Highland  timber  is,  I  believe,  equal  to  the 
best  red  deal  imported  from  abroad,  and  I  learn 
that  planks,  5  feet  and  over,  have  been  cut  out  of 
trees  from  Scottish  forests.  In  many  parts  of 
England,  on  the  Pennine  chain,  it  grows  fast  and 
freely,  and  one  would  imagine  its  timber  would 
not  be  so  much  inferior  to  the  Highland  Fir,  dif- 
ference in  climate  not  being  so  remarkably  great 
in  any  respect.  I  notice  that  in  the  low  sandy 
lands  in  Nottinghamshire  it  grows  into  a  fine  tree, 
pushing  out  strong  horizontal  limbs,  the  charac- 
teristic of  this  Pine,  and  has  beautiful  clean  bark  ; 
but  in  Yorkshire,  on  high  and  exposed  situations, 
it  grows  slowly,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
long-lived.  'The  tree  loves  shelter,  and  appears 
to  thrive  best  in  plantations  of  its  own  kind,  but 
exposure  is  said  to  improve  the  timber.  Can  any 
reader  furnish  any  useful  particulars  on  this  sub- 
ject? Y. 


Hop  poles. — An  evening  paper  states  that 
Hop  poles  are  unusually  dear  this  spring,  and  con- 
sequently more  attention  is  being  paid  in  the  Hop- 
producing  counties  to  the  combined  wire  and  string 
system.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  very  strange,  as  in 
the  face  o£  tha  complaints  that  are  continually 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  LARCH. 

A  QHEAT  deal  has  been  written  by  practical  men 
on  a  substitute  for  the  Larch,  as  that  valuable  tree 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  refuses  to  grow,  or  at 
least  makes  so  little  progress,  that  in  many  cases 
it  is  all  but  worthless  as  a  timber  tree.  I  have  paid 
some  little  attention  to  this  subject  for  a  period  of 
some  thirty  years,  and  although  I  have  planted  and 
watched  the  progiess  of  all  the  new  Conifers  suit- 
able for  the  climate  of  our  islands,  yet  I  have 
found  none  to  equal  the  Larch. 

Thuja  giqantba  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
substitute  for  Larch  of  any  Conifer  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  It  will,  however,  be  for  the  next 
generation,  who  cut  down  the  trees  planted  by  us 
when  they  are  properly  matured,  to  decide  this 
question.  I  have  found  it  to  be  perfectly  hardy, 
of  free  and  rapid  growth,  sometimes  adding  to  its 
height  as  much  as  from  18  inches  to  30  inches  in 
one  season,  but  the  rate  of  growth  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  also 
on  the  situation.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  strictly 
conical,  and  if  allowed  plenty  of  room,  the  stem 
carries  its  thickness  up  along  with  its  height  in  as 
fine  a  proportion  as  that  of  the  best  Larch.  It 
bears  with  impunity  the  ordinary  amount  of 
stem  and  branch  pruning,  but  as  it  seldom  pro- 
duces a  double  leader  at  the  top,  it  is  not 
often  necessary  to  prune  i*^.  It  is  not  in  the 
least  particular  as  to  soil,  provided  it  is  tho- 
roughly well  drained.  In  places  where  the  sub- 
soil consists  of  hard  till  or  pan,  such  will  require 


to  be  broken  up  with  a  pick  in  order  to  allow  the 
roots  to  have  free  scope  to  ramble.  I  have  planted 
it  with  great  success  on  all  classes  of  soils,  on 
deep  boggy  ground  as  well  as  on  clay  loam  and 
soils  of  a  gravelly  nature.  In  cutting  the  wood 
of  the  trunk  of  young  trees  I  have  found  it  to  be 
of  a  firm  texture,  with  the  concentric  rings  firmly 
packed.  All  this  points  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  a  first-class  timber  tree.  The  only  point  I  am 
doubtful  of  is  whether  the  wood  contains  sufficient 
resinous  matter  to  make  it  so  lasting  as  that  of 
the  Larch. 

The  seeds  of  these  trees  should  be  collected 
as  they  ripen  and  stored  in  a  cool,  airy  place  till 
spring,  when  they  should  be  sown  broadcast  on 
well  pulverised  light  soil  on  beds  about  i  feet 
wide.  As  the  seeds  are  small  and  light,  a  thin 
covering  of  fine  soil  will  be  sufficient.  When  the 
seedlings  are  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  high  they 
should  be  transplanted  in  nursery  lines  from 
G  inches  to  8  inches  apart,  and  at  a  distance  of 
from  in  inches  to  H  inches  between  the  lines; 
this  space  will  afford  plenty  of  room  for  stirring 
the  soil  and  keeping  down  weeds — a  matter  of  im- 
portance in  the  welfare  of  nursery  stock  in  its 
early  stage. 

The  Douglas  Fir  (Abies  Donglasi)  is  another 
tree  of  great  promise,  and  also  thrives  in  a  great 
variety  of  soils,  including  peat  bog.  It,  however, 
does  not  stand  exposure  so  well  as  the  former, 
and  on  exposed  situations  is  apt  to  lose  its 
leader,  which  is  a  great  drawback,  but  on  mode- 
rately sheltered  situations  it  is  a  vigorous  grower, 
and  attains  large  dimensions  in  a  short  space  of 
time  ;  and  as  the  wood  has  a  high  character  for 
durability,  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  planter.  Both  trees  are  propagated  by  seed, 
and  the  former  may  likewise  be  propagated  by 
cuttings.  J.  B.  Webster. 


TREES  FOR  WET  AND  DRY  SITUATIONS. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  by  proprietors 
as  to  what  trees  can  be  planted  with  a  prospect 
of  success  upon  ground  that  cannot  be  properly 
drained,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  game  or  fox 
coverts  ;  they  also  want  to  know  what  to  plant  ,in 
order  to  realise  something  in  the  shape  of  income 
for  boggy  swamps  for  which  they  have  hitherto 
never  received  anything  in  the  shape  of  rent.  At 
first  sight  the  question  seems  difficult  to  answer. 

Tub  common  Birch  (Betula  alba)  takes  the 
lead  in  this  respect,  as  we  find  it  not  only  capable 
of  growing  and  reproducing  itself  in  wet  miry 
places  that  cannot  be  properly  drained,  but  also 
on  the  summits  of  rooky  mountains,  where  the 
conditions  as  regards  soil  and  situation  are  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  each  other.  At  Anagariff  Lake, 
in  the  Lough  Neagh  district  of  Ireland,  I  have  seen 
this  tree  growing  on  a  floating  island  composed  of 
pure  Moss,  and  although  the  tree  had  not  attained  a 
large  size,  yet  it  is  ihe  only  species  I  have  ever 
observed  capable  of  growing  and  sustaining  life 
under  such  adverse  circumstance?.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  pure  Moss,  even  although  tho- 
roughly saturated,  is  capable  of  floating  in  deep 
water ;  consequently  this  island  occasionally  left 
its  moorings  during  a  spate  and  gale  of  wind, 
the  top  of  the  tree  supplying  the  place  of  both 
sail  and  rudder,  by  which  means  it  shifted  its 
position  and  took  up  its  quarters  in  another  place. 
During  a  storm,  however,  the  top  of  this  tree  was 
broken  off  by  the  wind,  leaving  a  bare  stump  some 
6  feet  or  8  feet  in  height  from  the  surface,  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  stump  was  then  a  favourite 
resting-place  of  the  cormorant,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  the  only  web-footed  bird  I  have  ever 
observed  use  a  tree  for  a  perch  or  roost.  I  am 
not  aware  whether  this  has  been  noticed  bv 
others,  as  such  appropriation  seems  singular  and 
peculiar. 

The  Goat  Willow  (Salix  caprea)  is  another 
tree  exceptionally  well  suited  for  growing  on  wet 
ground  that  cannot  be  drained,  as  well  as  on  dry 
rocky  ground  on  exposed  situations  at  a  high 
elevation,  and  in  such  places  is  invaluable  for 
shelter  and  covert.  In  the  natural  forest  and 
other  places  it  often  attains  a  good  useful  size. 
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and  when  the  wood  is  cut  up  it  is  of  great  value 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  more  especially  when 
nsed  for  sbeetini;  for  carts  and  waggons  used  for 
the  removal  of  stones  and  other  hard  heavy 
material,  as  the  wood  yields  to  pressure,  but  never 
splinters  into  shreds  like  deal  timber.  I  have 
used  it  extensively  for  this  purpose,  and  found 
that  it  was  by  far  superior  to  the  very  best  Larch 
timber.  As  a  tree  for  general  utility  I  think  its 
merits  have  been  overlooked,  and  as  it  makes 
rapid  progress  even  under  .idverse  circumstanoes 
as  regards  soil  and  situation,  all  of  which  put 
together  are  points  well  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  cultivator. 

The  Aspek  Poplak  (Populus  tremula)  is 
capable  of  growing  under  a  great  variety  of  con- 
ditions as  regards  soil  and  other  circumstances,  as 
we  find  it  growing  naturally  on  wet  ground  at  the 
bottom  of  mountains  as  well  as  on  the  most  ex- 
posed dry  soil  on  the  summit ;  and  although  the 
wood  is  of  less  value  than  the  former,  yet  the  tree 
is  highly  ornamental,  which,  combined  with  its 
hardiness,  renders  it  very  suitable  for  such  situa- 
tions. 

The  Alder  (Alnus  glutinosa)  may  also  be 
planted  with  success  on  damp,  wet  ground  unsuit- 
able for  the  better  class  of  forest  trees  ;  it  will 
likewise  attain  useful  dimensions  on  dry  ground 
of  average  quality,  and  as  it  is  a  rapid  grower, 
and  commands  a  ready  sale  when  clean  grown 
and  of  fair  size,  it  is  well  worthy  of  being  planted 
on  such  situations  extensively.  I  have  sold  this 
timber  at  the  rate  of  from  203.  to  80s.  per  ton, 
which  is  no  mean  recommendation  to  encourage 
its  culture.  J.  B.  Webster. 


buds  are  hardy,  contending  successfully  against 
spring  frosts,  although  the  leaves  of  both  are  often 
injured  by  them.  T.  F. 


EFFECTS  OF  SHELTER  ON  TREES. 

In  my  travels  about  the  country  I  have  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  aspect  of  trees  in  wind- 
swept localities,  such  as  one  sees  on  the  seacoast 
from  Dorsetshire  to  Coin  wall.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  tree  heads  lean  away  from  the  direction 
of  the  prevailing  winds,  which  here  is  south-west. 
The  formation  of  the  head  may  be  distinctly 
traced  in  nearly  every  unprotected  tree.  Indeed, 
thiscourseof  formation  is  evident  in  trees  and  plan- 
tations in  situations  even  moderately  exposed. 
Scarcely  a  forked  Oak,  Ash,  or  Elm  can  be  seen 
in  which  we  cannot  discover  a  greater  facility  of 
growth  on  one  side  than  the  other,  according  with 
the  particular  current  of  wind  with  which  such 
tree  has  been  aflected.  A  man  lost  in  a  forest  on 
a  foggy  day  might  steer  his  way  with  no  o'her 
compass  than  the  general  bearing  of  the  heads  of 
the  tall  trees  thereof  ! 

The  tendency  of  these  observations  is  to  show 
that  shelter  is  requisite  for  the  growth  of  wood  of 
everv  Und,  and  that  there  are  various  ways  of 
prod uc.ng  shelter.  In  some  of  the  early  enclosures 
of  the  Cotswold  Hills  allotments  were  bounded 
by  walls,  and  Qaickset  hedges  were  planted  on 
north  and  east  sides ;  but  such  shelter  kept  off 
the  sun  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  and 
a  few  thinking  men  planted  their  hedges  on  the 
south  and  west  sides,  arguing  that  such  hedges 
would  have  more  sun,  and  a  screen  at  the  back 
would  prevent  a  current  of  wind.  It  was  soon 
discovered  that  these  hedges  had  the  advantage. 
Just  such  a  shelter  does  a  single  tree  form  for 
itself  after  a  given  time  of  probation,  and  such 
a  shelter  should  be  found  to  preserve  young  trees 
placed  in  the  very  front  of  an  exposed  plantation. 
I  could  point  out  several  instances  near  me  where 
trees  on  the  south-west  boundary  of  an  exposed 
hanging  wood  have,  within  twenty  years,  thrown 
out  very  extensive,  luxuriant,  lateral  branches. 
Such,  too,  is  the  effect  in  mixed  plantaiions  of  Firs 
and  forest  wood  after  the  former  have  made 
sufficient  progress  to  break  the  strong  current  of 
the  prevailing  wind.  Hut  I  would  recommend, 
for  early  effect,  that  Ash  and  Sycamore  be  con- 
sidered the  best  trees  for  the  tops  of  hills,  or 
other  places  much  exposed ;  both  are  applicable 
to  general  use  as  timber  or  underwood,  and  are 
saleable  whether  young  or  old.  Their  chief  good 
qualities  for  growth  are,  that  the  young  branches 
are  stiff  and  do  not  whip  each  other,  and  their 


VALUING  STANDING  TIMBER. 
"Wood  Agent"  denounces  my  remarks  on  this 
subject  before  he  understands  what  they  are.  I 
am  writing  of  standing  timber,  and  aver  that  for 
valuing  this  the  eye  is  the  only  reliable  guide, 
lie  goes  out  of  hii  way  to  emjuire  if  I  ever  kuew  a 
buyer  who  would  trust  to  his  eye  rather  than  his 
tape  in  buying  timber  that  had  been  felled.  Now. 
whatever  has  this  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand  1 
I  am  not  touching  the  question  of  timber  that  has 
been  felled,  but  that  of  valuing  wood  that  is 
standing  ;  therefore  if  what  I  say  is  absurd,  your 
correspondent  must  adopt  some  other  means  of 
proving  it  to  be  so  than  by  bringing  questions 
into  the  controversy  that  have  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  it.  I  am  aware  that  when  timber  can 
be  measured  (for  which  purpose  of  course  it  must 
fir.st  be  felltd)  it  is  better  to  do  so,  but  for  stand- 
ing timber,  until  disposed  of  by  some  more  forcible 
argument  than  "  Wood  Agent  '  has  yet  advanced, 
I  adhere  to  my  former  statement  that  the  eye  is 
the  most  reliable  guide  for  the  work.  To  some 
minds  it  may  be  quite  in  order  to  be  traversing 
an  estate  with  a  fishing-rod  apparatus,  but  to 
me  it  would  be  humiliating  to  be  found  by  a 
practical  man  making  use  of  such  an  appliance. 
Then,  again,  what  is  the  value  of  passing  the  tape 
round  as  far  up  as  a  man  could  reach,  and  then 
guess  the  girth  at  the  proper  height  ?  The  distance 
an  ordinary  man  would  reach  would  be  about 
7  feet,  and  say  the  height  of  a  tree  would  be  35 
fee'.  Now,  what  guide  can  the  size  of  a  tree  at 
7  feet  be  of  its  dimensions  at  17  feet  ?  Very  little 
indeed  ;  and  although  the  idea  of  "  taking  a  fair 
look  round  on  all  sides  "  is  held  up  to  ridicule,  to 
the  trained  eye  this  would  be  a  more  certain  and 
expeditious  method  than  the  tape  business.  That 
every  woodman  is  not  an  expert  valuer  is  no  doubt 
true,  and,  what  ii  more,  I  believe,  by  following 
this  fishing-rod  and  tape  business,  will  never 
become  one.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
these  things  may  never  be  of  use  to  the  entirely 
inexperienced  in  giving  them  some  kind  of  idea 
to  begin  with,  but  to  the  man  who  aims  at  becom- 
ing a  good  judge  of  measurement  their  habitual 
ate  is  pernicious.  New  Forest. 


ably  and  safely  be  planted  with  Larch.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  I  could  point  to  many  plantations 
of  this  tree  growing  in  situations  of  this  kind. 
"  A.  D."  further  tries  to  prove  that  railway  land  is 
unsuitable,  but  this  he  fails  to  do.  Mere  asser- 
tion is  not  proof  ;  but  in  defence  of  what  I  say 
I  know  where  considerable  numbers  of  these  trees 
are  thriving  well  onjwaste  land  taken  from  deep 
railway  cuttings.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  point 
out  particular  spots  where  this  tiee  could  be  snc- 
eessfully  grown,  as  I  desire  rather  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  in  general.  Many  places, 
however,  iu  my  own  particular  locality  occur  to 
me  as  I  write,  and  I  have  no  doubt  suitable  situa- 
tions in  their  respective  districts  will  present  them- 
selves to  many  of  your  readers.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  matter  thoroughly  discussed. 

D.  J.  Yeo. 


PLANTING  WASTE  RAILWAY  LAND. 
"  A.  D."  does  not  grasp  my  meaning  ;  which  is  not, 
as  he  seems  to  thmk,  the  indiscriminate  planting 
with  Larch  of  all  railway  embankments  and  cut- 
tings close  to  the  rails.  This  would  be  manifestly 
absurd  and  dangerous,  and,  as  he  points  out,  the 
remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  evil.  There 
would  certainly  be  a  greater  monotony  in  being 
whirled  through  interminable  masses  of  foliage, 
with  the  view  of  the  surrounding  country  shut  off, 
than  is  now  the  case.  I  do  not  suggest  anything 
of  the  kind,  nor  indeed  would  any  reasonable  indi- 
vidual. The  question  I  asked  was,  whether  some- 
thing could  not  be  done  to  efface  the  blots  where 
they  exist.  If  "  A.  D."  thinks  tliat  perfection  has 
alieady  been  attained  in  what  may  be  termed 
railway  landscape,  I  am  forry  I  cannot  agree  with 
him.  Many  a  scar  and  ugly  spot  ha\e  beencovered 
with  foliage,  but  many  are  still  ob.'.ervable  that 
may  be  made  beautiful  by  judicious  planting.  It 
18  my  wish  to  look  at  the  question  in  a  practical 
way,  and  I  therefore  propose  Lirch  for  suitable 
situations.  "A.  D."  icems  to  imply  that  it  is 
improper  to  have  anything  to  say  about  lands 
under  the  control  of  railway  directors,  but 
in  the  same  sentence  he  is  ready  to  advise  land- 
owners of  another  sort,  by  which  I  presume  he 
means  private  holders.  If  it  is  improper  to  dis- 
cuss the  doings  of  railway  directors,  who  have  to 
study  the  requirements  of  the  public,  I  am  sure 
it  IS  still  more  improper  to  criticise  prirate  holders, 
who  have  only  their  individual  pleasure  and  profit 
to  study.  Be  this  as  it  may,  arguments  of  this 
kind  will  not  dispose  of  facts,  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
many  waste  pieces  o£  railway  land  could  profit- 


Planting  to  resist  gales  Having  regard 
to  the  damage  that  so  often  results  from  gales  of 
winds,  there  is  a  necessity  when  forming  planta- 
tions of  distributing  and  arranging  the  trees  so 
that  those  best  suited  to  withstand  severe  storms 
of  wind  and  in  sheltering  their  neighbours  are 
placed  in  those  positions  where  their  presence 
would  prove  beneficial.  It  is  equally  necessary 
that  proper  care  be  taken  when  planting  in  spread- 
ing out  the  roots  evenly  around  the  plants,  and 
not,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  having  them 
crushed  together  on  one  of  their  sides.  Thinning 
must  also  take  place  early  and  frequently  witli 
those  80  placed,  so  as  to  encourage  the  tiees  to 
grow  up  with  a  stiff  and  robust  habit  of  growth, 
and  to  be  clothed  with  branches  to  the  ground.  If 
precautions  such  as  those  sta'ed  be  observed,  less 
damage  will  be  the  result  when  the  full  force  of 
the  winds  sweeps  over  the  trees. — A.  S. 

Timber  of  Scotch  Elm.— The  Wych  or 
Scotch  Elm  (Ulmus  montana),  as  every  planter 
knows,  has  a  wide,  rambling  manner  of  growth  ; 
but  it  is  so  useful  for  timber  when  compared  with 
other  kinds  of  Elm,  that  it  is  a  great  pity  it  should 
be  used  as  a  stock,  unless  the  graft  be  better  than 
itself,  which  certainly  is  not  the  case  with  the 
English  Elm  (Ulmus  campestris).  The  timber  of 
the  Scotch  Elm  is  nearly  equal  in  value  to  the 
Ash,  and  it  is  good  for  the  naves,  poles,  and  shafts 
of  gigs  and  other  carriages,  and  from  its  not 
splintering,  as  the  Oak  and  Ash  do,  in  time  of 
battle,  for  the  swingle- trees  of  great  gun  carriages. 
It  is  also  used  for  dyers'  and  printers'  rollers,  the 
wood  by  constant  use  wearing  smooth.  Cart- 
wrights  employ  it  for  sbaft.«,  naves,  beds,  rails,  and 
standards  for  wheelbarrow,-;,  and  the  handles  of 
spades,  forks,  and  other  agricultural  implements. 
The  English  Elm  (Ulmus  campestris)  is  only  used 
in  ship-building  and  in  the  construction  of  pumps, 
wheelbarrows,  coal-tubs. — J.  A. 

The  Cluster  Pine  (Pinus  Pinaster)  is  in- 
valuable for  planting  on  sandy  stretches  along 
the  sea-coast  where  shelter  belts  are  needed.  As 
a  proof  how  vigorous  and  healthy  it  grows  close 
to  the  sea,  it  may  be  seen  at  Hastings  on  an  ex- 
posed hill  adjoining  the  shore  thriving  beautifully 
where  no  other  Pine  succeeds  so  well.  On  the 
coasts  of  the  Bristol  Channel  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  west  examples  of  the  Pinaster  may 
often  be  noticed  standing  out  boldly  where  but 
few  other  trees  can  exist,  bearing  the  brunt  of 
terrific  western  gales  without  injury.  Indeed,  it 
is  essentially  the  Pine  above  all  others  for  plant- 
ing on  the  sea-shore  for  shelter  or  ornamental 
effect,  but  it  should  not  be  crowded  together 
when  planted  in  belts  or  masses,  but  should  be 
thinned  out  regularly  and  gradually,  so  as  to  allow 
its  wide-spreading  branches  room  for  full  develop- 
ment. It  has  a  peculiar  habit  of  growing  crooked 
in  the  stem,  and  often  in  a  leaning  direction,  as  if 
threatening  to  uproot,  but  in  reality  rarely  doing 
so,  for  it  is  a  comparatively  deep-rooting  Conifer. 
As  an  ornamental  tree,  when  well  grown  and 
fully  matured,  it  ranks  among  the  quaint  pic- 
turesque type,  and  its  foliage  is  of  a  deep  green 
colour.  The  timber  is  coarse  and  of  no  great 
value  compared  with  that  of  other  kinds  of 
coniferous  trees. — Fokkster. 
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Conifers  for  hedges —What  success  has 
attended  the  employment  of  any  of  the  Conifera^ 
for  hedges  (  The  idea  of  employing  such  popular 
ornamental  eubjects  for  such  purposes  may  look 
like  barbarism  at  tirst  sight,  but  my  impression  is 
that  some  of  the  Firs  and  Sprucej  might  be  found 
valuable  for  forming  hedges,  both  lofty  and  strong 
in  a  short  time.  The  common  Spruce  makes  a  good 
hedge.  The  first  hedge  of  this  kind  I  ever  saw  ran 
along  the  side  of  the  railway  between  Paris  and 
Fontainebleau,  at  a  point  not  far  from  the  last 
place,  perhaps  a  Uttio  beyond  it,  and  was  both 
broad  and  thick,  presenting  an  effectual  barrier  to 
cattle,  and  affording  as  good  a  shelter  as  a  wall,  so 
close  was  it.  What  the  Austrian  Fir  or  the  Nord- 
man's  Spruce  would  do  it  topped  and  prunei  at 
the  sides,  I  cannot  be  sure,  but  I  have  a  conviction 
that  a  good  fence  or  screen  might  be  formed  by 
either  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  Holly  and  Yew  are  two  valuable 
tree.^.  They  will  grow  tolerably  well  in  the  bhade 
and  in  almost  any  ordinary  good  soil,  but  in  a 
rather  dry,  strong  loam  both  do  best,  the  Holly 
particularly.  Though  a  dilficnlt  subj-:ct  to  traas- 
plant,  I  never  remember  the  Holly  to  have  shown 
any  signs  of  distress  from  drought  if  the  roots  bad 
had  time  enough  to  get  hold  of  the  soil,  but  the 
Yew  occasionally  suffers,  owing  to  the  habit  of  the 
roots  spreading  out  close  to  the  surface.  Hence 
the  benefit  trees  growing  on  lawns  and  other  ex- 
posed places  receive  from  top-dressings,  which 
should  be  placed  over  the  roots  as  far  as  they  ex- 
tend. Still,  though  there  are  trees  that  prefer  a 
dry,  and  others  a  moist  situation,  as  a  rule  all 
timber  trees  prefer  a  soil  free  from  stagnant  mois- 
ture ;  hence  the  necessity  of  drainage  in  planta- 
tions, which  may  be  effected  by  means  of  open 
drains  to  a  considerable  extent,  if  the  drains  be 
cut  in  parallel  lines  at  regular  distances  apart  and 
kept  open  by  periodical  cleanings.  I  have  known 
extensive  woods  drained  in  this  way  when  doing 
it  otherwise  wonld  have  entailed  much  expense. — 
W.  S. 

Thinning  plantation  trees.— Upon  the 
subject  of  thinning  trees,  some  analoe;y  may,  per- 
haps, be  drawn  from  the  culture  of  Turnips,  in 
which  no  farmer  of  the  least  experience  ever 
expects  to  obtain  these  roots  of  the  full  size  that 
they  are  capable  of  attaining  without  thinning 
them  out  to  sufficient  distances,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  advantage  of  so  doing  pro- 
ceeds from  thereby  affording  the  plants  ample 
room  to  extend  both  their  roots  and  leaves. 
Surely,  the  same  effect  will  result  from  the  proper 
and  cautions  thinning  of  trees,  but  there  is  this  dif- 
ference between  the  two  cases,  that  with  regard  to 
Turnips  the  result  may  generally  be  observed  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time  as  to  leave  no  possible  doubt 
upon  the  subject;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
growth  of  all  trees  is  comparatively  so  slow,  as  to 
require  much  longer  time  and  a  series  of  close 
observations  of  the  effect  of  experiments  before 
any  satisfactory  deductions  can  be  obtained.  By 
such  experiments  it  may  probably  be  made  to 
appear  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  removal  of 
any  tree  will  have  the  effect  of  ultimately  adding 
to  the  bulk  of  its  neighbour  to  much  more  than 
the  amount  of  the  solid  contents  of  that  which 
has  been  taken  away,  though  without  such 
process  neither  of  them  would  have  attained  to 
one  quarter  of  the  bu  k  of  the  tree  which  w.s 
left.— Forester. 

Underwood.— There  are  probably  no  species 
that  grow  so  well  under  the  shade  of  deciduous 
trees  as  the  Holly,  Yew,  Box,  and  Rhododen- 
dron. It  is  not  the  habit  of  any  of  these  to  grow 
in  the  shade,  however ;  all  that  can  be  said  is  that 
they  endure  shade  better  than  almost  any  other 
trees,  but  the  shade  must  not  be  too  dense,  or  they 
will  dwindle  and  die.  In  the  younger  woods 
round  Dalkeith  Palace  there  are  some  fine  ex- 
amples of  healthy  mixed  evergreen  and  deciduous 
plantations,  but  deciduous  tree?,  mainly  Oiks, 
have  been  kept  moderately  thin  to  let  the  light 
into  the  Yews  and  Hollies  under  them,  and  these 
were  in  good  health  when  we  last  saw  them,  and 
made  fine  trees,  the  planting  having  been  very 
methodically  done  at  the  ontset,  with  the  object 


of  forming  a  fox  covert.  Managed  in  this  way, 
a  wood  that  is  green  summer  and  winter  may 
soon  be  had,  presenting  quite  different  aspects  at 
the  two  seasons  of  the  year,  for  the  deciduous 
trees  hide  th.e  Evergreens  from  general  view  in 
the  summer  time,  but  after  November,  when 
the  leaves  have  fallen,  quite  a  transformation 
occurs,  the  glossy  foliage  of  the  Holly  and  the 
dark  green  Yews  coming  into  fuller  view.  Grown 
under  the  shade,  Hollies  do  not,  however,  produce 
any  of  their  bright  scarlet  berries,  or  very  few  of 
them  ;  a  branch  here  and  there,  perhaps,  where  it 
gets  the  sun  hangs  a  few  fruit,  but  that  is  all ;  and 
the  Rhododendrons  flower  very  sparingly|also,  and 
the  flowers  are  pale. — Y. 


TREE  NURSERIES  ON  ESTATES. 
The  numerous  advantages  of  a  well-stocked  home 
nursery,  especially  where  planting  is  exten.'-ively 
carried  on,  are  so  well  known  and  appreciated  by 
every  proprietor  of  large  estates,  that  comment  on 
this  subject  seems  almost  unnecessary  ;  however, 
a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  I  do  not  propose  to  dilate  on  the  details  of 
nursery  management,  my  object  being  more  to 
dwell  on  the  advantages  of  a  home  nursery  for  the 
rearing  of  plants  for  special  purposes,  such  as  the 
planting  of  barren,  exposed  districts,  as  well  as 
the  convenience  of  having  at  hand  a  stock  of 
plants  suitable  for  all  emergencies,  and  whose 
hardiness  can  to  a  great  extent  be  relied  upon. 

Where  ornamental  planting,    game  coverts,  or 
hedging  is  performed  on  an  extensive  scale,  the 
convenience  of  a  home  nursery  cannot  be  over- 
valued, the  plants,  being  always  at  hand  and  of 
the  size  and  in  the  quantity  required,  thus  ob- 
viating the  necessity  of  sending  to  a  distance  for 
lliBSe   when   wanted.     The   advantages   in   these 
cases  are  too  well   known  to  require  comment, 
and  plants,  more  especially  those  of  a  large  size, 
sent  from  a  distance  cannot,  alter  packing  and 
transmission    by  road  and   rail,    be   expected  to 
succeed  equal  to  those  raised  and  planted  on  the 
same  day.     The  extra  soil  or  ball   with  which 
large  plants  can  be  removed  for  a  short  distance 
is  also  much  in  their  favour,  but  which  is  next  to 
impossible  where  packing  and  transit  have  to  be 
resorted  to.     It  is  well  known  that  too  sudden  a 
change  from  rich,  well-sheltered  nursery  borders 
to  bare  exposed  hillsides  often  proves  fatal  to 
young  plants ;  and  when  we  consider  that  few 
public  nurseries  are  at  a  greater  elevation  than 
300  feet,  the  necessity  of  proprietors  rearing  their 
own   stock   whose   plantations  are,  perhaps,  up- 
wards of  1000  feet  above  sea  level  will  the  more 
readily  be  seen.     There  are  certainly  difficulties 
to  contend  with  in  planting  high-lying  ground, 
more  especially  if  the  soil  is  poor  and  the  situa- 
tion exposed,  and  in  these  cases  the  advantages  of 
using    hardy  plants  that  have  frequently   been 
transplanted  in  a  well-chosen  home  nursery  are 
only  too  perceptible,  especially  when  contrasted 
with  others  that  have  been  grown  under  more 
favourable  circumstances  and  in  a  sheltered  posi- 
tion. Some  plants  seem  better  adapted  than  others 
for  this  removal,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
thock   sustained   by  transferring  from  low-lying 
ground   to  that  at  a  great  elevation  is  only  too 
apparent,  and  from  which  the  plants  seldom  re- 
cover.    A  good  deal  of  comment  has  taken  place 
as  to  the  necessity  of  rearing  trees  from  seed  sown 
on  the  site  of  the  future  plantation  ;  and  although 
the  suggestion  has  many  points  in  its  favour, 
ttill,   artificial  planting  is  better  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  our  country,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  be 
superseded   by  artificial    reproduction,   which  is 
more  fitted  for  countries  differently  situated  from 
our  own.     The  nursery   treatment   of   plants   is, 
therefore,  sure  to  remain  a  prominent  feature  of 
British  forestry,  and  as  such  the  soil  and  situation, 
as  well  as  most  successful  treatment  of  these, 
so  as  to  produce  plants  suitable  for  the  positions 
they  are  intended  to  occupy,  will  require  due  con- 
sideration, and  vary  mnch  according  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  estate  and  ground  to  be  planted. 

In  choosing  the  site  of  a  home  nursery,  a  good 
deal  will  depend  on  the  general  elevation  and 
exposure  of  the  estate.    The  situation  should  be 


neither  too  much  exposed  nor  yet  sheltered,  but 
partaking  to  a  certain  extent  of  both,  and  with  a 
southern  or  western  exposure  ;  for  although  too 
sudden  a  change  from  sheltered  to  exposed  ground 
often  proves  fatal  to  young  trees,  this  should  not 
altogether  form  a  criterion  for  rearing  such  in  situa- 
tions unfavourable  to  the  development  of  strong, 
healthy  plants.  The  soil  thould  be  good  friable 
loam  on  an  open,  porous  subsoil  ;  but  the  quality 
of  ground  required  for  different  seedlings  is  so 
diversified,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  suit  all 
within  the  small  bounds  required  for  a  home 
nursery.  As  water  is  indispen.sable  where  seed- 
lings, are  raised,  as  well  as  for  numerous  other 
purposes  in  the  nursery,  it  is  well  to  have  provi- 
sion made  for  a  continuous  supply,  either  by  a 
stream  running  through  the  nursery  ground  or  in 
close  contiguity  to  it.  From  0  acres  to  10  acres 
will  be  found  sufficient  nursery  ground  for  most 
estates,  but  it  is  advisable  to  add  a  little  more 
than  is  really  required,  so  that  the  breaks  may 
not  all  be  under  forest  trees  at  the  same  time,  but 
undergo,  when  found  necessary,  a  course  of  green 
crops,  which  will  not  only  enrich,  but  clean  the 
ground  and  leave  it  in  good  condition  for  replant- 
ing with  seedling  forest  plants,  bearing  in  mind 
that  farmyard  manure  should  always  be  applied 
first  to  the  green  crop,  and  never  directly  to  the 
plants  themselves.  Land  intended  for  nursery 
ground  should  be  thoroughly  trenched  to  the  full 
depth  of  the  soil,  and,  where  necessary,  heavily 
manured  or  enriched  by  the  addition  of  lime, 
vegetable  soil,  or  loam,  as  the  case  may  require. 
In  laying  out  the  ground  into  breaks  it  will  be 
found  convenient  to  have  these  either  square  or 
rectangular  in  shape,  and,  if  possible,  parallel  to 
each  other.  The  breaks  may  be  divided  by 
different  kinds  of  hedges,  which,  when  well 
kept,  give  not  only  a  neat  and  tidy  appearance 
to  the  nursery,  but  are  highly  beneficial  in  the 
way  of  shelter.  The  site  chosen  for  the  seed  beds 
should  be  naturally  sheltered,  or,  failing  this, 
such  artificial  shelter  as  is  found  necessary  should 
be  provided,  as  exposure  of  the  young  plants  to 
cold,  cutting  winds  causes  them  to  become  stunted 
and  bark-bound.  Young  trees,  like  other  plants, 
rarely  thrive  well  in  a  bleak  situation. 

In  the  management  of  a  nursery  the  amount  of 
care  and  attention  required  is  certainly  great, 
but  any  trouble  as  well  as  expense  connected  with 
starting  and  keeping  it  in  good  condition  after- 
wards will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  increased 
value  and  superiority  of  the  stock  obtained  ;  and 
as  the  subject  of  extended  planting  is  one  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  proprietors  owning 
exposed  or  otherwise  worthless  tracts  of  land,  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  will  be  the  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  in  good  order  a  well-stocked 
home  nursery.  A.  D.  Webstee. 


THE  SCOTCH  FIR  AS  A  JOINERY  WOOD. 
A  GENTLEMAN,  writing  from  Ireland  recently  on 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Poplar  as  a  build- 
ing wood,  added,  there  is  another  of  our  woods 
very  much  neglected  which,  in  my  opinion,  could 
be  turned  to  good  account  for  doors,  architraves, 
skirtings,  window  linings,  &c.,  in  place  of  the 
yellow  Pine,  viz.,  the  Scotch  Fir  There  is  a  large 
quantity  of  it  exported  from  Ireland  for  prop- 
wood,  and  as  anything  over  8  inches  diameter  is 
objected  to,  the  large  clean  butts  are  nearly  un- 
saleable, and  the  shipper  here  would  be  glad  to 
find  an  opening  for  it  at  a  very  moderate  price. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  a  firm,  say  in  Liverpool, 
to  which  port  freights  are  low,  started  the  manu- 
facture of  doors  with  suitable  machinery  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  capital,  it  would  be  able  to 
compete  successfully  with  America,  Scandinavia, 
or  any  other  country ;  for  instance,  the  butts 
could  be  cut  into  suitable  lengths  in  the  wood,  say 
7  feet  or  14  feet,  so  that  there  should  be  no  waste, 
then  blocked  to  the  width  of  the  framing  and 
piled  away  to  dry,  which  does  not  take  long  in 
the  case  of  Fir  when  once  opened.  When  ready 
there  would  be  nothing  to  do  but  run  it  off  with 
the  oircnlar  saw  to  the  desired  thickness.  This  is 
important  testimony  on  the  suitability  of  home- 
grown wood  for  building  purposes,  as  it  comes 
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from  an  authority  who  is  competent  to  speak. 
What  is  true  of  Irish-grown  woods  is  equally  true 
of  what  is  grown  here  and  if  it  would  be  a  fair 
speculation  to  ship  this  wood  from  Ireland  to 
Liverpool  to  be  manufactured,  and  then  again  to 
be  sold,  it  certainly  would  be  more  feasible  to  cut 
it  up  and  use  it  in  the  place  where  it  grows.  The 
fashion  of  using  imported  woods  for  so  many  pur- 
poses certainly  has  a  strong  hold,  but  it  is  worth 
a  strong  and  persistent  effort  to  arouse  a  greater 
interest  in  the  development  and  use  of  our  own 
resources.  Z. 


PESTS    AND    DISEASES. 


removed  and  destroyed,  so  that  the  better  plan 
is  to  allow  them  to  be  hatched,  when  the  work 
can  then  be  executed  to  better  advantage. 

J.  B.  Websteh. 


THE  LARCH  BUG. 
"North  Riding  Forester"  asks  if  the  Pine  beetle 
ever  attacks  the  Larch  either  when  in  its  perfect 
state  or  to  breed  in.  I  have  never  known  the  Pine 
beetle  (Hylurgus  piniperda)  attack  the  Larch;  I 
have,  however,  occasionally  found  the  I'ine  weevil 
(llylobiusabietes)  attack  young  Larches  for  feed- 
ing by  eating  off  small  patches  of  the  bark  around 
the  collar  of  the  stem  and  occasionally  on  the 
tops  and  branches. 

Young  Larches  often  suffer  severely  by  the 
attacks  of  the  Larch  bug  (Coccus  laricis),  but  their 
attacks  are  not  altogether  confined  to  young  plants 
and  trees  in  early  life,  as  I  have  often  found  old 
trees  also  infested  with  this  destructive  insect.  I 
do  not  remember  ever  seeing  the  plants  attacked 
while  in  the  seed-bed,  but  after  they  are  planted 
out  into  nursery  lines  the  insects  often  make  their 
appearance  the  second  or  third  year  of  the  tree's 
growth.  Young  trees  affected  by  this  insect  may 
be  detected  during  winter  and  spring  by  the  black 
sootv  colour  of  the  bark,  and  in  summer  by  a 
whitish  cotton  like  substance  which  adheres  to  the 
baik  and  foliage,  and  is  always  of  a  clammy,  sticky 
nature  ;  and  in  the  selection  of  young  trees  from 
the  nursery  sncli  trees  should  be  rejected,  not  only 
as  worthless,  but  even  dangerous  to  plant  in  the 
forest  or  elsewhere,  as  they  might  thereby  become 
the  means  of  affecting  clean  healthy  trees,  and  thus 
multiply  the  insects. 

There  are  several  species  of  the  Coccus,  and 
there  are  few  it  any  trees  and  shrubs  which 
can  be  said  to  be  altogether  proof  against  their 
attacks.  They  hybernate  during  winter  in  the 
egg  state  ;  the  mother  insect  deposits  her  eggs  in 
autumn  underneath  her  own  body,  which  then 
becomes  fixed  to  the  spot  and  acts  as  a  covering 
for  the  former  during  winter,  and  appears  on  the 
surface  of  the  bark  like  small  warts,  some  of  which 
have  an  oval  shape,  while  others  are  of  a  globular 
form,  and  some  kidney-shaped.  By  raising  up 
one  of  these  during  winter  with  a  knife  the  mother 
appears  to  be  quite  dead,  and  merely  serves  as  a 
covering  till  such  time  as  the  eggs  are  hatched  in 
spring.  As  these  insects  breed  rapidly  during  the 
time  the  plants  are  in  active  growth,  as  soon  as 
young  trees  inthenursery  are  noticed  to  beaffected, 
such  trees  should  be  removed  and  burned,  as  the 
progeny  in  course  of  time  become  winged  and 
would  soon  spread  and  take  possession  of  other 
trees  in  the  viciijity  which  liave  hitherto  been 
clean  and  free  from  their  presence.  Some  seasons 
these  pests  appear  in  rather  a  sudden  and  mysteri- 
ous manner,  and  again  at  other  times  disappear 
rather  suddenly.  I  have  known  young  Larch  planta- 
tions badly  affected  with  the  bug  for  a  couple  of 
years,  when  the  insects  then  disappeared,  and  the 
trees  then  gradually  regained  their  wonted  vigour ; 
so  that  young  plantations  need  not  be  cut  down  or 
destroyed  owing  to  their  presence.  Trees  badly 
affected  in  old  plantations  had  better  be  cut  down 
in  the  course  of  thinning  and  the  baik  and 
branches  removed  and  burned,  with  the  view  of 
keeping  the  insects  from  spreading.  Standard 
trees  of  different  species  growing  in  the  park  or 
lawn  are  sometimes  attacked  by  this  insect,  and 
in  order  to  destroy  them,  the  stems  and  other 
parts  of  such  trees  affected  should  be  washed  with 
lime  water  and  soot,  using  a  hard  brush  for  apply- 
ing the  solution.  The  beginning  of  summer, 
when  the  eggs  are  hatched,  is  the  best  time  for 
the  operation,  as  the  insects  at  this  stage  of  their 
growth  are  easily  destroyed.  As  the  eggs  are 
firmly  glued  to  the  ba'k,  they  are  not  easily 


A  DAY  AT  BURNHAM  BEECHES. 
"  I  HAVE,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  through  a 
green  lane,  a  forest  (the  vulgar  call  it  a  common) 
all  my  own— at  least,  as  good  as  so,  for  I  spy  no 
human  thing  in  it  but  myself.  It  is  a  little  chaos 
of  mountains  and  precipices;  mountains,  it  is  true, 
that  do  not  ascend  much  above  the  clouds,  nor  are 
the  declivities  quite  so  amazing  as  Dover  cliff,  but 
just  such  hills  as  people  who  love  their  necks  as 
well  as  I  do  may  venture  to  climb,  and  crags  that 
give  the  eye  as  much  pleasure  as  though  they  were 
dangerous.  Both  vale  and  hill  are  covered  with 
most  venerable  Beeches  and  other  very  reverend 
vegetables,  that,  like  most  other  ancient  people, 
are  always  dreaming  out  their  old  stories  to  the 
winds." 

So  wrote  Gray  from  Ilurnham  in  Stptciiiber, 
1737.  Burnham  was  once  a  market  town  of  con- 
siderable importance,  but  it  has  now  dwindled 
into  a  long  straggling  village,  wearing  the  drowsy, 
picturesque  appearance  that  seems  to  so  well  ac- 
cord with  a  decayed  town.  It  is,  however,  rather 
with  the  Bseches  than  the  village  we  have  to  do. 
No  such  Beeches  can  be  seen  anywhere  as  in  that 
part  of  the  common  which  is  named  from  them 
"  the  Burnham  Beeches."  The  trees  in  this 
ancient  forest  are  all  pollarded.  Apparently  they 
were  lopped  at  or  about  the  same  period.  A  tra- 
dition ascribes  this,  like  many  other  devastations,  to 
Cromwell's  soldiers,  but  this  is  highly  improbable, 
as  it  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  done  at  some 
time  when  there  was  a  special  demand  for  the 
wood.  It  is  stated  that  the  Parliamentary  soldiers 
used  the  records  in  Windsor  Castle  for  lighting 
their  fires,  but  it  is  hardly  probable  they  would 
have  come  to  Burnham  Beeches  for  fuel.  The 
uniformity  of  the  pollarding  is  also  against  it. 
The  few  Oaks  and  other  kinds  of  trees  in  the 
forest  have  been  lopped  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Beeches. 

There  is  a  character  about  these  latter  trees  that 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  others.  Their  trunks 
are  of  enormous  size,  and  the  pruning  of  the 
heads  seems  to  have  thrown  a  surperfiaous  amount 
of  vigour  into  the  trunks.  The  long  knotted 
roots  and  the  base  of  the  huge  twisted  and  con- 
torted boles  are  covered  with  vivid  d.ark  green 
and  brown  Mosses,  contrasting  with  the  bright 
Lichen.  At  one  moment  you  are  shut  in  on  every 
side  by  these  grey  old  sylvan  giants,  the  sky 
barred  out  by  the  foliage  overhead;  then  there 
opens  out  a  glade  of  living  verdure,  which  these 
rugged  trunks  and  interlacing  branches  enclose  as 
in  a  wild  frame.  This  is  indeed  a  delightful  place 
to  ramble  about  in  on  a  summer's  day,  when  the 
deep  green  leafy  woods  form  thick  impenetrable 
canopies  and  gloomy  recesses  into  which  hardly  a 
ray  of  midday  sun  can  reach. 

This, too,  within  an  houi's  ride  by  rail  from  Lon- 
don ,  and  specially  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  people. 
For  the  information  of  such  of  our  readers  as 
have  not  already  visited  this  romantic  spot,  we 
would  add  that  the  easiest  and  quickest  way  is  by 
the  Great  Western  Railway  to  JIaidenhead,  where  a 
conveyance  can  be  obtained  ;  bat  a  more  pleasant 
day's  excursion  would  be  to  alight  at  Slough,  walk 
from  there  to  Stoke  Pogis,  thence  to  Burnham,  and 
home  by  Maidenhead. 


Habits  of  trees— Trees,  like  plants  of 
smaller  size,  vary  much  in  habit  from  seed,  and 
present  us  with  a  great  variety  of  contour  of  top 
and  branch,  which  by  selection,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Scotch  Fir,  might  doubtless  be  perpetuated. 
The  Sycamore  presents  the  most  noticeable  dif- 
ferences ;  hardly  two  trees  are  quite  alike,  some 
being  of  a  spreading  habit,  while  others  are  com- 
pact and  dense,  bearing  great  masses  of  verdant 
foliage  one  upon  another  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  when  the  woods  are  in  their  piime.  The 
Beech  and  Oak  and  other  trees  differ  in  the  same 
way.  The  Yew  sports  widely,  no  end  of  varieties 
being  known  to  the  nurseryman 
some  straggly,  some  growing  in  the  pyrarnidal '  for  shelter.— Ed. 


form  naturally,  and  some  round-headed,  with  all 
sliades  of  difference  between.  Like  a  numerous 
family  of  children,  hardly  any  two  of  the  progeny 
from  one  tree  have  the  same  look ;  and  the 
difference  does  not  end  here,  but  extends  to  the 
period  of  leafing  and  liowering.  To  the  landscape 
gardener  and  woodman  such  differences  of  habit 
present  themselves  in  different  aspects.  The  first 
looks  at  the  ornamental  appearance  of  the  tree, 
and  the  second  at  its  timber,  and  prefers  the 
straight-limbed  specimen  to  that  with  the  wide- 
spreading,  umbrageous  head  so  ornamental  in  our 
parks.  There  is  room  for  both,  however,  and  it 
will  be  acknowledged  perhaps  that  the  arboricul- 
turist has  not  been  so  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
the  sporting  disposition  of  his  trees  as  the  gar- 
dener has  been  to  fix  special  characteristics  in 
his  plants.  The  subject  is  one  commending  itself 
to  the  forester  and  nurseryman. — J.  S. 

Forestry  in  America.— Tree  planting  is 
becoming  almost  universal  on  the  great  prairies 
of  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska, 
where  it  was  once  believed  trees  would  not  grow. 
Many  causes  have  contributed  to  this  remarkable 
result,  prominent  among  them  being  the  Timber 
Culture  Act  passed  by  Congress.  This  Act  was 
amended  in  1874  and  again  in  1878.  The  area 
covered  by  the  applications  already  made  amounts 
to  13, 677, H6  acre.o,  nearly  one- fifth  of  which  was 
entered  in  1882.  This  shows  the  growinginfluence 
of  the  premiums  offered  by  the  Government,  and 
also  by  many  of  the  AVestern  States  to  encourage 
tree  planting.  The  Timber  Act  may  need  further 
amendment  to  prevent  frauds,  but  those  who  have 
bad  the  largest  experience  in  the  States  enume- 
rated are  convinced  that  the  benefits  conferred  by 
the  Act  are  very  great.  Many  settlers  have  planted 
much  more  than  the  required  ten  acres  in  their 
quarter  section  of  IGO  acres.  An  inhabitant  of 
one  of  these  States  remarked  recently  that  they 
had  thousands  of  trees  ,"0  feet  to  40  feet  in  height 
and  8  inches  or  9  inches  in  diameter  that  had 
grown  from  seedlings  or  cuttings  planted  less 
than  ten  years  ago.  The  trees  and  the  land  are 
said  to  be  already  worth  three  times  their  cost. 

The  sa'W-mUl  men  in  New  South  Wales  are 
considera'oly  exercised  over  a  proposed  change  in 
the  forest  laws  of  that  colony.  Hitherto  Govern- 
ment has  granted  licences  to  cut  timber  at  a 
nominal  sum  per  annum,  but  now  wish  to  levy  a 
royalty  of  Is.  6d.  per  100  feet  on  all  first-class 
weed.  The  mill-owneis  declare  if  this  is  carried 
cut  it  will  shut  up  the  country  mills,  ruin  the 
owners,  and  further  increase  the  foreign  imports, 
which  are  already  heavy.  To  meet  the  difficulty 
iif  a  wanton  waste  of  timber,  it  is  suggested  that 
a  heavy  fine  should  be  imposed  on  any  persons 
using  logs  under  a  certain  size.  This  restriction 
would  leave  the  young  trees  to  grow  on  and  keep 
up  the  supply.  The  sys^m  now  in  vogue  of  pro- 
claiming State  forests  and  reserving  the  matured 
timber,  as  well  as  the  young  trees,  is  declared  to 
be  unsound. 


CompresEed  Teak  for  loom  ehuttlep. 
The  increare  of  the  price  of  Boxwood,  largely  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  loom  shuttles,  has  directed 
attention  to  the  possibility  of  producing  some 
cheaper  material  equally  suitable.  It  has  been 
found  that  compressed  Teak  will  answer  tho 
purpose,  and  a  powerful  hjdraulic  press  has  just 
been  made  by  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  &  Co.,  of 
Manchester,  for  Mr.  Robert  Pickles,  of  Burnley, 
to  be  used  in  compressing  thi^  class  of  timber  for 
the  manufacture  of  loom  shuttles.  The  press 
consists  of  a  strong  cast  iron  top  and  bottom  and 
steel  cylinder,  with  a  large  ram.  In  the  centre  of 
this  ram  is  fitted  a  smaller  one,  with  a  rectangular 
head  fitting  into  a  die  which  is  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  large  ram.  The  timber  is  put  into  this  die 
and  a  pressure  of  14  tons  per  S(|uare  inch  applied. 
The  timber  thus  treated  is  made  very  dense, 
uniform,  and  close  grained,  and  is  capable  of 
taking  a  very  high  finish. — E.  M.  L. 

Rearing  plantations  In  Americ*  (O.  ;■;.  B)  — 
We  slionlil  wi'Ii'ume  any  communication  from  .vou  liearing 
upon  diltii-ultics  yon  say  yon  bave  to  conten«i  with  in  rear* 

inj;  plantations  on  the  praiiics,  and  particnlarly  as  regards 

some  compact,  |  tiie  liinds  of  trees  you  are  planting  (or  timber  and  those 
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"This  Is  an  Art 
'Which  does  mend  Nature  :  chancre  it  rather :  but 
The  abt  ITSELF'  is  Natciie."— SAul-MP'ai'n. 


A  PRIMULA  CONFERENCE. 
Anothek  conference  1  This  time  the  Primulas 
are  to  be  mustered  and  talked  about.  This  much 
we  learned  on  Tuesday  last  at  an  informal  meet- 
ing of  Primula  growers,  assembled  at  South  Ken- 
sington,inorder  to  discuss  the  desirability  of  carry- 
ing out  such  a  conference.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  vote  in  favour  of  such  a  proceeding  was 
almost  unanimous.  No  better  plants  could  be 
chosen  for  creating  a  charming  exhibition  than 
the  Primroses,  and  if  confusion  in  nomenclature 
be  one  of  the  reasons  for  holding  the  conference 
in  question,  then  assuredly  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  genus  of  plants  SD  confused  both  in  gar- 
dens and  herbaria  as  the  Primroses  io  respect 
to  their  names  and  identity.  Botanists,  indeed, 
consider  the  genns  to  be  one  of  the  most  intricate 
with  which  they  have  to  deal,  on  account  of  the  sin- 
gular tendency  of  Primulas  to  become  intercrossed. 
The  fact  is  we  know  so  little  of  the  wealth  to  be 
found  in  the  genus  Primula  in  gardens,  that  some 
are  apt  to  suppose  that  there  would  be  but  little 
to  show  and  less  to  talk  about  beyond  Auriculas, 
Polyanthuses,  and  the  commonest  kinds  of  Pri- 
mula. Bat  in  this  genus  we  have  nearly  a  hun- 
dred species  and  almost  as  many  natural  hybrids 
distributed  throughout  the  northern  hemisphere, 
from  Japan  to  California.  Of  this  multitude  of 
beautiful  plants  few  comparatively  speaking  are 
known  in  English  gardens  ;  even  Kew  itself  could 
not  muster  half  a  hundred  species,  while  on  the 
Continent  probably  quite  two-thirds  of  the  num- 
ber are  cultivated,  besides  hosts  of  hybrids. 
Indeed,  if  any  practical  good  is  to  be  expected 
from  a  Primula  conference,  the  co-operation  of  our 
Continental  friends  will  be  a  necessity.  Look  at 
the  number  of  Primula  species  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  oatilogues  of  the  Villach  Botanic  Garden  and 
of  Frcebel,  of  Zurich,  and  in  the  gardens  of  such 
enthusiasts  in  Primula  culture  as  Mr.  Otto  Forster, 
of  LehenhofE,  and  Professor  Kerner,  of  Innspruck 
— that  king  of  Primula  botanists.  Look  again  at 
the  list  of  European  Primulas  alone  given  in 
Njman's  "  Conspectus,"  and  what  is  more  calcu- 
lated to  whet  one's  appetite  for  these  gems  of  the 
European  Alps  than  the  long  list  of  Primulas 
which  Mr.  Gusmus  was  good  enough  to  contribute 
to  the  twenty-third  volume  of  The  Garden  ?  This 
list  alone  contains  some  three  dozen  European 
species  and  twice  as  many  European  hybrids, 
besides  the  names  of  some  forty  species  found  in 
different  parts  of  Asia  and  America.  Numbers  of 
these  are  grown  in  the  Villach  Botanic  Garden  and 
also  many  garden  varieties.  If  we  want  to  make 
the  Primula  conference  a  success,  we  must  in- 
vite such  Primula  savants  as  Mr.  Gusmus,  and 
no  doubt  he  and  many  others  on  the  Con- 
tinent would  be  glad  to  aid  such  a  pro- 
ject. The  charming  collections  which  Messrs. 
Paul,  of  Cbeshunt,  have  been  showing  us  lately 
have]  enhanced  our  interest  in  alpine  Primulas, 
though  comparatively  a  small  number  of  species 
has  been  shown.  The  co-operation  of  our 
Austrian  and  German  friends  should  also  be 
enlisted;  with  these  and  with  such  English 
Primula  growers  as  Mesers,  Llewelyn  \Vhitehead, 


Backhouse  and  others,  we  might  be  able  to  make  a 
large  and  interesting  show,  and  have  something 
to  talk  about  besides  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses. 
In  any  case  the  promoters  of  a  Primula  conference 
should  soar  beyond  a  mere  Auricula  or  Primrose 
show ;  they  should  endeavour  to  make  the  occa- 
sion a  red-letter  day  in  the  annals  of  British 
horticulture — something  worthy  of  the  Koyal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  thus  be  the  means  of 
introducing  to  our  gardens  a  whole  host  of  new 
Primulas.  The  introduction  of  new  species  should, 
we  consider,  be  theprimaryobjectof  the  conference. 
Nomenclature,  too,  as  we  have  said,  is  greatly  in 
want  of  attention.  For  example,  three  species 
were  shown  at  South  Kensington  the  other  week 
under  the  name  of  pedemontana.  The  exhibitor 
wanted  to  know  which  plan  t  was  the  correctly  named 
one,  but  nobody  could  tell  him.  Again,  ask  for 
P.  pubescens  at  the  nurseries,  and  in  all  probability 
you  will  get  villosa  or  viscosa,  while  the  little 
white  viscosa  alba  may  be  found  under  half  a 
dozen  names.  Even  the  recently  introduced 
capitate  species  from  the  Himalayas  are  in  a 
muddle,  and  the  names  of  pulcherrima,  denticu- 
lata,  purpurea,  capitata  and  cashmeriana  are 
often  given  to  the  same  plant.  Then,  again,  some 
cultivators  have  P.  Sieboldi  under  its  old  name  of 
P.  cortusoides  amojna.  These  are  matters  which 
the  conference  should  decide.  Even  such  abstruse 
questions  as  the  origin  of  colour  in  Primulas,  the 
relative  functions  of  pin-eyed  and  thrum-eyed 
flowers,  might  be  considered,  though  few  probably 
would  be  much  the  wiser  after  such  a  discussion. 
This  Primula  conference  will  differ  from  that  de- 
voted to  Daffodils  in  this  respect,  that  whereas  we 
were  suffering  from  a  plethora  of  Daffodils  with 
their  names  in  chaotic  confusion,  in  the  case  of 
Primulas  our  want  is  the  material  to  deal 
with — that  is  if  it  does  not  resolve  itself  into  an 
Auricula,  Polyanthus,  and  Primrose  show.  Not 
that  these  would  not  make  the  most  attractive 
show,  but  we  doubt  if  the  florists  will  agree  to 
have  the  names  of  their  flowers  overhauled  by  a 
conference  committee.  These  flowers  would  be  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  a  Primula  show,  and  would  be 
interesting  as  showing  at  a  glance  the  ait  of  flori- 
culture in  transforming  the  wild  Auricula  of  the 
Swiss  Alps  and  the  Primrose  of  our  native  woods, 
the  Primroses  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  into 
the  rich  diversity  of  form  and  colour  in  which  we 
see  them  at  the  present  day. 


THE  LESSER  PERIWINKLES. 
Among  the  many  spring  flowers  now  in  bloom  or 
already  past,  from  none  have  I  derived  a  keener 
pleasure  than  from  the  white  form  of  the  lesser 
Periwinkle,  now  at  its  best.  I  can  think  of  no 
hardy  flower  that  has  a  greater  look  of  absolute 
purity,  with  its  clear-cut  outline,  firm  texture,  and 
rarely  beautiful  quality  of  white.  This  lovely 
little  plant  is  at  its  happiest  in  half  shade  among 
low  bushes.  We  have  it  at  the  roots  of  some  bog 
Myrtles  on  a  dryish  back  ;  the  finest  flowers  are 
near  the  heart  of  the  bush  among  its  many  stems. 
Having  occasion  lately  to  pick  some,  it  was  a 
double  pleasure  to  have  the  sweet  scent  of  the 
Sweet  Gale.  The  prettiest  form  of  the  small 
white  Vinca  we  have  is  from  a  friend's  garden  in 
the  south  of  Ireland  ;  the  shape  of  the  flower  is 
rather  rounder  and  richer  than  in  the  wild  kinds, 
as  it  has  six  petals,  but  sometimes  more  and 
rarely  five.  We  have  also  a  very  dainty  wild 
white,  flve-petalled,  from  the  Italian  lakes. 
The  common  bine  is  also  a  lovely  plant,  and 


its  double  variety,  as  we  have  it,  is  very  pretty. 
The  doubling  strangely  alters  the  character  of  the 
flower,  giving  it  rather  a  double  Daisy  look,  as 
the  broad  blunt-ended  flatly  arranged  petals  are 
transformed  into  a  strap-shaped  pointed  form, 
and  the  flower  assumes  the  shape  of  a  flattened 
dome.  The  doubling  is  fairly  even  and  regular 
and  generally  constant.  Our  double  purple  or 
dull  purple-red,  on  the  other  hand,  has  every  shape 
between  single  and  a  moderately  good  double, 
and  the  individual  petals  are  not  so  narrow  as  in 
the  blue.  We  have  also  one  with  variegated 
foliage  whose  flowers  are  sometimes  white,  some- 
times blue,  and  occasionally  parti-coloured.  Once 
I  found  one  exactly  half  white  and  half  blue,  the 
dividing  line  being  perfectly  sharp  and  clear,  but 
the  parti-colouring  generally  takes  the  form  of  a 
flower  mainly  of  one  colour,  with  one  distinct 
wedge  of  the  other. 

The  lesser  Periwinkles  do  well  in  most  poor 
soils  ;  the  only  care  they  need  is  not  to  be  left  too 
long  undivided ;  they  are  rapid  growers,  and 
should  be  replanted  at  intervals  of  not  more  than 
four  years.  If  this  is  not  done  they  grow  into  un- 
sightly matted  masses,  yielding  fewer  flowers  and 
leaves.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  if  anyone  has  a 
doable  white,  or  any  desirable  varieties  other  than 
those  named.  G.  J. 

West  Sv/rrey. 


PRUNED  ORCHIDS. 


Those  interested  in  this  subject  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  for  themselves  on  Tuesday  last  at 
South  Kensington  an  example  of  a  pruned  Den- 
drobium  nobile,  from  the  Hon.  Mrs,  Portman's 
garden  at  Buxted  Park,  Sussex.  It  was  a  very  flne 
specimen,  measuring  fully  a  yard  through  and 
carrying  no  fewer  than  630  flowers  on  about  a 
score  of  stems.  This  remarkable  plant,  for  such 
it  may  be  termed,  had  been  grown  under  what  is 
called  the  pruning  system,  that  is,  each  year's 
growth  is  cut  off  either  in  flower  or  as  soon  as 
the  flowering  period  is  over.  Here  was  a  plant 
which  the  gardener,  Mr.  Prinsep,  asserted  had 
been  grown  strictly  on  this  system,  and  it  was 
as  fine,  if  not  finer,  than  could  be  produced  by 
any  other  means.  The  stumps  of  the  last 
and  previous  year's  growths  were  still  percep- 
tible, so  that  there  was  no  gainsaying  the 
matter.  Every  stem  the  plant  bore  was  parti- 
cularly large  and  plump,  and  nearly  all  were 
profusely  wreathed  with  flowers.  The  few  flower- 
less  stems  were  those  that  sprung  up  latest  in  the 
season,  and  these  bore  healthy  leaves.  With  the 
exception  of  the  stems  that  did  not  flower  this 
year,  Mr.  Prinsep  assured  us  that  all  would  be 
cut  down  while  in  bloom,  after  which  the  plant 
would  be  placed  in  a  high  temperature,  higher 
than  Dendrobes  are  usually  grown  in,  in  order 
that  it  should  send  up  strong  new  growths.  When 
these  are  perfected  a  lower  temperature  and  drier 
treatment  are  given,  in  order  to  thoroughly  ripen 
the  growths.  Such  is  the  treatment  that  tb:s 
fine  plant,  as  well  as  others  similarly  remarkable, 
receives  at  Buxted  Park,  with  results,  as  everyone 
must  admit,  highly  satisfactory.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  great  gain  to  our  knowledge  of  Orchid  cul- 
ture to  be  assured  that  cutting  away  the  stems  of 
this  Dendrobium  annually  when  in  flower  does  not 
injure  the  plant,  for  who  would  not  prefer  a 
long  flower-stem  clothed  with  beautiful  blossoms 
to  solitary  blooms  where  they  are  wanted  for  in- 
door decoration  ?  Whether  all  Dendrobiums  of  a 
like  character  to  D.  nobile  would  submit  to  the 
pruning  system  is  a  question,  but  in  the  case  of 
this  kind  it  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  Mr. 
Prinsep  would  do  good  if  he  published  a  detailed 
account  of  his  mode  of  treatment,  and  particu- 
larly if  he  will  undertake  to  show  the  same  plant 
next  year.  The  opponents  of  the  system  must 
yield,  but  its  advocates  must  not  jump  at  conclu- 
sions, and  fancy  that  because  pruning  suits  this 
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Dendrobium  it  will  suit  other  Orchids,  or  even 
other  allied  Dendrobes.  This  has  to  be  proven. 
We  commend  the  subject  to  the  scientific  com- 
mittee of  the  lioyal  Horticultural  Society  as  a  fit 
subject  for  their  consideration,  and  one  that  if 
thoroughly  dealt  with  would  be  a  real  aid  to 
horticulture. 


NOTES  ON  RECENT  NUMBERS. 
Daffodil  names  (p.  331). — Complaint  is 
made  of  "  a  flagrant  case  of  setting  the  confer- 
ence committee  at  defiance."  In  justice  to  the 
floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety it  should  be  remarked  that  the  inconsistency 
complained  of  was  the  fault  of  the  conference 
committee  themselves,  who  are  responsible  for  the 
name  spurius  coronatus  as  included  in  their  list. 
Blooms  sent  from  Holland  to  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  under  the  name  of  General  Gordon 
were  found  by  the  floral  committee  to  be  identical 
with  the  varietynamed  spurius  coronatus  last  year, 
and  were  certificated  as  such.  Moreover,  spurius 
is  classed  under  the  head  of  major,  not  pseudo-Nar- 
cissus, which  already  contained  one  named  Chinese 
Gordon,  but  I  do  not  suppose  any  Englishman 
would  grudge  that  the  fin5st  Daffodil  we  can 
find  should  be  called  after  so  great  a  man.  The 
nomenclature  committee  have  had  a  hard  task  to 
keep  their  work  straight  and  consistent,  and  I 
believe  their  efforts  have  been  well  appreciated, 
not  only  here,  but  also  in  Holland.  It  still  re- 
mains, however,  for  some  people  to  discover  that 
their  duty  is  not  to  detect  microscopical  distinc- 
tions, perhaps  only  of  a  temporary  nature  in  the 
specimens  submitted  to  them,  but  to  stamp  with 
their  authority  the  names  and  merits  of  the  best 
varieties.  In  some  cases  a  name  is  given  merely 
as  a  distinguishing  label  for  a  plant  on  its  trial, 
but  for  each  name  added  to  the  list  might  not 
five  be  expunged  ? 

Flowers  and  birds  (p.  35i).— Mr,  Wilks 
told  us  a  little  while  ago  that  he  had  been  "  vastly 
angered  by  slugs."  Lately  one  of  your  correspon- 
dents has  been  "  very  vastly  angered  by  birds.'' 
As  a  rule,  it  seems  that  the  prettier  and  more  in- 
teresting a  bird  is,  the  more  mischief  does  it  do  in 
a  garden,  <■(?.,  bullfinches  among  the  Gooseberry 
buds  and  tomtits  among  the  Pears.  Still,  the 
sparrow,  not  to  be  behindhand,  does  his  share 
among  the  Crocuses  (which  I  always  thought  they 
attacked  for  the  sake  of  the  saSron  stigmas,  but, 
according  to  Dr.  Lowe,  for  the  insects  in  the 
flowers),  and  with  Piimroses  and  Polyanthuses 
they  are  more  than  provoking,  unless  in  some 
cases  the  delinquents  are  mice,  picking  the  pips 
off  and  scattering  them  on  the  ground  apparently 
in  wanton  and  derisive  mischief.  To  keep  them 
off  cotton  wound  round  sticks  is  sometimes  effec- 
tual, and  a  correspondent  of  another  paper  in  re- 
commending this  plan  said  that  the  gardener  had 
heard  a  sparrow  give  a  loud  scream  when  flying 
against  one  of  the  threads.  A  large  mass  of 
pseudo-cobwebs  does  not  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  flowers,  but  one  is  obliged  to  adopt  some- 
thing of  the  sort  if  their  beauty  is  to  be  kept  in- 
tact for  any  length  of  time.  The  new  race  of 
Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  are  so  easily  grown  as 
annuals,  and  are  of  such  good  colours  and  so  free 
blooming,  that  I  expect  we  shall  shortly  be  told, 
as  of  washing  machines  and  antibilious  pills,  "  no 
household  should  be  without  them." 

A  substitute  for  Larch  (p.  3.55)  —'We  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  in  a  district  where  the 
Larch  continues  to  do  remarkably  well ;  therefore 
we  do  not  require  a  substitute,  but  we  do  want 
something  that  we  may  grow  to  take  the  place  of 
foreign  deals.  Larch,  of  course,  as  timber  has 
this  one  great  disadvantage,  that  it  "winds"  and 
cannot  be  trusted  to  keep  straight,  in  which  re- 
spect it  is  nearly  as  bad  as  Chei-tnut.  Of  the  two 
trees  named  as  substitutes.  Thuja  gigantea  would 
seem  to  be  the  best  to  look  to,  for  the  Douglas,  as 
mentioned,  is  so  liable  to  lose  its  leader,  and  its 
branches  spread  to  such  a  distance,  that  it  often 
takes  up  more  room  than  can  reasonably  be  spared 
for  it.  A  quick  rate  of  growth  in  a  tree  does  not 
necessarily  intimate  a  proportionate  weakness  in 
the  wood  as  timber,  for  what  can  be  faster  grow- 


ing, and  at  the  same  time  tougher  and  more  en- 
during, than  the  Eucalyptus  ?  I  am  speaking  of  a 
rate  of  growth  in  different  sorts  of  trees,  not  in  dif- 
ferent trees  of  the  same  sort.  Thujagigantea  would 
probably  soon  outrun  the  Douglas  in  length,  but 
would  not  swell  in  bulk  so  quickly.  Another  sort 
I  should  have  expected  to  see  recommended  is  the 
Cryptomeria  japonica,  which  in  its  native  country 
forms  most  useful  timber,  and  might  be  expected 
to  do  the  same  on  a  more  moderate  scale  here. 
The  stem  does  not  swell  out  very  fast,  but  is  very 
hard,  and  the  rough  bark  which  peels  off  each  year 
seems  i  o  take  the  place  of  the  outer  or  sappy  wood, 
which  reduces  so  much  the  value  of  many  trees. 

Trees  for  a  "wet  and  dry  situation  (p. 
355).— Of  these  Alder  is  the  most  valuable  and 
always  commands  a  ready  sale,  on  account  of  its 
use  in  making  charcoal  for  gunpowder  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  powder  manufac- 
tories are  established.  One  of  the  large  firms  the 
other  day,  I  heard,  was  in  great  difficulties  to  com- 
plete a  Government  order  from  their  inability  to 
get  sufficient  Alder  poles.  The  stems,  being  so 
straight,  come  in  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  Oaks  very  often  do 
not  seem  to  mind  wet,  and  some  we  have  growing 
in  a  pond  which  are  surrounded  with  water  for 
some  months  in  the  year  look  quite  as  healthy  as 
their  brothers  high  and  dry  by  their  side.  Osiers, 
which  one  naturally  thinks  of  in  connection  with 
swampy  ground,  are  always  being  recommended 
and  written  about ;  they  should  be  profitable,  for 
good  wicker-work  is  dear,  the  excuse  being  that 
good  Osiers  are  to  difficult  to  get,  and  certainly 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  lasting  powers  of 
some  baskets  and  hampers  compared  with  others. 
Whose  fault  is  this  ?  the  planters,  the  Osiers,  the 
man  who  cuts  them,  or  the  man  who  uses  them  .' 

Sussex.  C.  R.  S.  D. 


GROUPING  PLANTS  AT  EXHIBITIONS. 
Miss  Jek;yll's  plant-group  as  arranged  at  the 
recent  Daffodil  show  at  South  Kensington  merited 
warm  praise.  It  was  quite  refreshing  to  turn 
from  the  monotonous  banks  of  cut  flowers,  set  up 
in  all  sorts  of  nondescript  utensils,  to  the  pretty 
Moss  bank  in  question ;  and  although  it  was 
hinted  that  the  Moss  used  might  have  been  a  little 
greener,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  had 
a  singularly  dry  parching  spring,  and  that  even 
Moss  has,  along  with  numerous  other  things, 
assumed  rather  the  golden-brown  of  autumn  than 
the  verdant  hues  of  May.  No  doubt  the  golden 
tint  in  the  Moss  bank  somewhat  diminished  the 
effect,  because  yellow  Daffodils  and  golden 
Polyanthuses  found  in  it  a  bad  groundwork. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pretty  climbing  Primula 
rosea  and  the  mauve-hued  Irises  peeped  forth  from 
it  with  special  charm,  as  did  also  the  few  crim- 
son Polyanthuses.  If  Munstead  could  have  fur- 
nished a  dozen  or  two  good  clumps  of  red  or 
purple  Primroses  or  several  good  heads  of  rich- 
coloured  Polyanthuses,  or  if  a  striking  patch 
or  two  of  Aubrietia  violacea,  or  even  a  few 
double  red  Daisies  had  been  intermixed  in 
the  group,  the  effect  would  have  been  greatly 
enhanced.  I  am  not  criticising  what  was 
done  in  any  carping  spirit — very  far  indeed  from 
that,  but  the  lack  of  depth  in  the  ground  hue  of 
the  Moss  did  make  the  lack  of  colour  in  the 
flowers  bedded  into  it  all  the  more  noticeable. 
The  use  of  the  tall  arched  plants  of  the  great 
Convallaria,  or  Solomon's  Seal,  was  a  brilliant  con- 
ception. Raised  up  to  the  level  of  the  eye  and  in 
full  bloom,  the  effect  was  most  charming.  One 
could  not  but  regret  that  as  these  had  been  grown 
under  glass,  another  lovely  hardy  plant,  the 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  had  not  been  represented 
also  by  a  small  clump,  for,  conjoined  to  Solomon's 
Seal,  we  have  in  these  two  of  the  most  elegant 
spring  flowers  in  cultivation.  As  a  rule,  our  ex- 
hibitors of  even  hardy  plants  have  a  wonderful 
wealth  of  material  at  disposal,  but  unfortunately 
little  taste  in  arrangement.  It  seems  as  if  from 
that  direction  we  should  never  get  beyond  the 
ordinary  method  of  showing  plants  or  flowers. 
Even  if  all  groups  were  not  set  up  absolutely  in 
accordance  with  art  rubrics,  the  result   would  be 


commendable  whenever  a  genuine  effort  was 
made  to  break  away  from  stereotyped  forms. 
We  might  almost  tay  of  our  plantsmen  and  exhi- 
bitors that  whilst  we  have  plenty  of  cultural 
ability  we  have  also  the  greatest  possible  absence 
of  decorative  power  or  suggestiveness.  What  a 
change  might  be  wrought  in  our  shows  were 
genuine  artistic  efforts  in  arrangements  with  a 
view  to  natural  effects  made  the  chief  aim  and 
object  of  prize  schedules.  Perhaps  an  experi- 
mental show  devoted  absolutely  to  art  efforts 
such  as  that  arranged  by  Miss  jekyll  the  other 
day  would  do  something  to  create  new  decorative 
tastes.  A.  D. 

THE  MANGO. 
This  has  not  only  fruited  in  the  Palm  house  at 
Kew,  but  also  more  recently  in  the  Botanic  Oar- 
dens,  Regent's  Park.  Although  these  two  in- 
stances are  ample  proof  that  the  Mango  has  fruited 
in  this  country,  my  knowledge  of  its  fruiting  car- 
ries me  back  to  fifty  years  ago.  In  1835  the  then 
Earl  Powis  applied  to  Mr.  Aiton  (then  director  of 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew)  for  leave  to  allow  his 
botanical  artist,  Mr.  George  Bond,  to  proceed  to 
Walcot,  the  earl's  seat  in  Shropshire,  to  make 
drawings  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  Mango. 
Having  forgotten  the  particulars,  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Bond,  and  in  a  recent  letter  he  informs  me  that 
on  his  arrival  he  found  that  the  plant  which  he 
was  to  make  the  drawing  from  was  20  feet  high, 
and  the  flowers  being  terminal,  a  stage  had  to  be 
erected  for  him  to  stand  upon  ;  the  drawing  of  the 
fruit  he  made  from  another  tree,  which  with  others 
was  bearing  plenty  of  fruit.  In  1837  Mr.  Bond  be- 
came head  gardener  at  Walcot  (and  has  only  just 
lately  retired).  The  earl  was  then  in  his  Both  year, 
and  the  height  of  the  tree,  20  feet,  shows  that  he 
had  for  many  years  cultivated  the  Mango.  He  died 
in  1839,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  Mango  was 
given  up  by  the  second  earl,  and  a  selection  of 
Mangoes  and  other  tropical  fruits  was  presented 
to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  for  his  newly 
erected  tropical  fruit  house  at  Sion.  With  regard 
to  the  plant  fruiting  at  Kew,  it  was  sent  from  the 
Calcutta  Garden  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  early  in  the 
present  century.  In  1S23  the  late  Mr.  Sabine, 
then  secretary  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
obtained  the  loan  of  it  from  Mr.  Aiton  in  order 
to  try  some  experiments  to  fruit  it,  but  not  suc- 
ceeding after  keeping  it  three  or  four  years,  it 
was  returned.  It  was  then  a  bushy  plant,  t  feet  or 
5  feet  high,  and  in  time  it  became  an  inmate  of  the 
Palm  house,  and  is  specially  noticed  by  Sir  W. 
Hooker  in  his  "  Garden  Guide,"  in  which  he  says, 
"  Among  other  valuable  trees  in  this  house  may 
be  noticed  the  Mango  tree  (Mangifera  indica), 
now  annually  yielding  flowers,  and  sometimes  its 
rare  and  delicious  fruit.'  In  1857  it  had  attained 
a  height  of  15  feet,  with  a  girth  of  stem  1  foot 
1  inch ;  spread  of  branches  9  feet ;  growing  in  a 
box  3  feet  square.  In  that  year  it  bore  Itj  fine 
fruit,  each  weighing  half  a  pound,  part  of  which 
were  sent  to  the  Queen.  In  1858  it  showed 
abundance  of  flowers,  and  although  this  fine  tree 
was  in  its  prime,  one  day  before  the  fruit  had 
begun  to  set  this  fine  old  Mango  tree  ceased  to 
be  an  inmate  of  the  Palm  house,  and  was  no 
more  seen.  John  Smith  (Ex-Curator). 

Royal  Oardens,  Ken. 


Daphne  Blagayana.— Amongst  the  rock- 
work  plants  now  in  bloom,  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
is  a  mass  of  this  little  low-growing  Daphne,  thickly 
studded  with  clusters  of  creamy  white  blossoms 
which  exhale  an  agreeable  perfume.  For  a  well 
drained  spot  on  rockwork  or  some  such  position  it 
is  well  suited,  as  it  quickly  forms  a  good  sized 
clump.  This  Daphne  was  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate  at  South  Kensington  some  four  or  five 
years  ago,  but  it  is  still  scarce,  though  not  by  any 
means  diflicult  to  propagate,  and  it  is,  moreover, 
perfectly  hardy.  A  good  method  of  increasing  it  is 
by  means  of  layers,  which  root  without  difficulty. 
If  grafted  on  the  Spurge  Laurel,  suckers  from  the 
stock  are  frequently  a  source  of  trouble,  which  is 
obviated  in  the  case  of  plants  raised  from  layers. 
—Alpha. 
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before  me  only  6  inches  square  with  twenty-eight 

;  fully  expanded  blooms  and  numbers  more  to  follow. 

TOO  MANY  DAFFODILS.  i  It  is  a  gem,  and  gives  no  further  trouble  than  just 

Most  lovers  of  Daffodils,  unless  they  have  the  '  *°  protect  its  foliage  during  winter  from  severe 
mania  in  a  dangerously  acute  form,  will  aeree  there  i  frosts.     I  have  written  the  above  list  not  for  the 

Daffodil  "  grower,"  but  for  the  ordinary  amateur 


mania  in  a  dangerously  acute  form,  will  agree  there 
are  too  many,  or  will  at  least  allow  that  there  is 
already  dangeroftheresoon  being  too  many.  Indeed, 
for  the  general  public  there  are  a  great  many,  too 
many,  particularly  in  the  Mediicoronati  division 
and  in  the  Burbidgei  section,  both  of  which  the 
general  public  seem  somewhat  slow  to  appreciate. 
It  requires  a  trained  and  really  skilful  eye 
to  recognise  the 
minute  differ- 
ences of  size  and 
shape  and  shade 
of  colour  which 
distinguish  (,') 
many  of  them. 
I  have  had  a  great 
many  people  and 
some  good  gar- 
deners to  see 
my  Daffodils  this 
year,  and  I  find 
a  universal  com- 
plaint of  "  too 
much  alike," 
"  cannot  see  the 
difference,"  and 
so  on.  Now,  for 
general  garden 
utility,  I  take  it 
a  flower  should  be 
distinct  in  one  or 
two  ways,  either 
60  distinct  in 
colour  or  form 
that  an  ordinary 
eye  can  at  a 
glance  detect  the 
difference  be- 
tween it  and  an- 
other when  they 
are  placed  a  foot 
or  two  apart,  as 
between  maxi- 
mns  and  spurins, 
or  distinct  in 
time  of  blooming, 
as  Horsefieldi 
and  Empress,  p. 
ornatns  and  p. 
recurvus.  Also 
for  general  uti- 
lity a  garden 
flower  should  not 
be  exceedingly 
costly.  I  subjoin 
a  list  of  what  I 
consider  to  be 
distinct  in  both 
these  senses,  and 
though  in  the 
case  of  the  va- 
riety named  J.  C. 
B  ack  h  ouse  I 
seem  to  have 
transgressed    the 

third  desideratum  of  utility,  the  beauty  of  the 
flower  has  compelled  me  to  include  it.  I 
might  have  added  a  fourth  desideratum,  viz., 
robustness,  but  all  that  I  shall  mention  are  (with 
me  at  least)  not  only  robust,  but  very  prolific  also. 
I  will  name  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  flower 
here.  The  Ajax  group  :  Pallidns  prscox,  obvallaris, 
nanus,  double  Telamonios,  cernuue,  mazimus,  spu- 
rins. Emperor,  Horsefieldi  and  its  near  relative, 
Empress,  Dean  Herbert.  The  incomparabilis  group  : 
Sir  Watkin,  J.  C.  Backhouse,  Mary  Anderson, 
Barri  conspicnus.  Cynosure.  Of  the  other  groups 
I  would  recommend  odorus  rugnlosns,  double 
odorus  minor,  poeticus  ornatus,  p.  grandiflorus, 
p.  recurvus,  double  poeticus,  and  the  single  and 
double  Jonquils.  No  one,  I  think,  could  call  these 
too  much  alike,  and  if  a  cold  frame  is  at  hand  I 
would  strongly  urge  to  add  Corbnlaria  conspicua 
to  the  list.    I  have  as  I  write  a  shallow  pan  of  it 


gardener. 

Shirley  Vicarage,  Croydon. 


W.  WiLKS. 


VIOLA  MRS.  GRAY. 
This  lovely  variety  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  best  of   all  the  Violas.    It  is  certainly  the 


VIOLA  MRS.   GR.4.Y  (COLOUK  CREAM-WHITE). 

most  beautiful  amongst  sorts  that  have  been  sent 
to  us.  It  has  creamy  white  flowers  with  just  a 
few  pencillings  of  purple  and  gold.  A  bunch  of 
it  sent  last  autumn  by  the  raiser  of  it,  Mr.  Gray, 
Eglinton  Castle,  was  so  charming,  that  we  had  it 
drawn.  It  is  an  abundant  and  continuous  flowerer 
and  is  hardy  enough  to  withstand  the  winters  well 
even  so  far  north  as  the  west  of  Scotland.  Our 
drawing  was  made  from  an  autumn  bunch,  thus 
skewing  its  continuous  flowering  season.  Nothing 
could  be  prettier  than  a  few  blooms  of  this  Viola 
placed  in  a  vase  by  themselves. 


PuBChklnla  llbanotica  and  scllloldes  I  have  had 
for  some  years,  but  if  they  were  rightly  named  as  I  re- 
ceived them  I  prefer  scUloides  ;  It  has  a  little  more  blue  in 
it.  I  find  both  delicate,  increasing  very  slowly  from  the 
bulbs,  but  freely  enough  from  seed.  They  are  lovely  little 
things  when  closely  examined,  but  very  ineffective  as  gar- 
den plants. -W 


THE  PLANTING  OF  GLADIOLI. 
The  difficulties  which  have  attended  the  success- 
ful cultivation  of  this  delightful  autumn  flower 
have  led  to  all  sorts  of  dogmatic  assertions  as  to 
the  proper  mode  of  planting  them  and  the  soil 
which  is  most  suitable.  Some  have  advocated  the 
very  poorest,  and  some  the  very  richest ;  some  have 
said,  plant  as  early  as  possible ;  others,  defer  it 
until  May,  when  all  fear  of  spring  frost  is  gone  ; 
some  say  plant  deep,  and  others  shallow ;  some 
plant  the  bulbs  a  foot  apart,  others  plant  them 
G  inches.  One  person  has  perhaps  been  successful 

for  a  season,  and 
he  immediately 
attributes  it  to 
his  mode  of  cul- 
ture ;  another  has 
grown  with  suc- 
cess some  of  the 
older  and  har- 
dier kinds,  and 
he  forthwith  as- 
sumes that  he  will 
be  equally  suc- 
cessful when  ha 
ventures  further 
afield  and  laun- 
ches out  into  the 
newer,  more  high- 
ly bred  and  ex- 
pensive kinds, 
but  with  rare 
exceptions,  which 
only  prove  the 
rule,  one  and  all 
have  to  say  that 
there  is  some- 
thing about  them 
which  they  can- 
not understand. 
Now  I  have  grown 
them  in  my  small 
way  as  long  as 
any  amateur  in 
the  country — per- 
haps longer,  and 
if  experience 
would  justify 
anyone  in  writ- 
ing dogmatically 
on  the  subject,  I 
should  be  fairly 
entitled  to  do  so  ; 
but  I  honestly 
confess  that  the 
longer  I  grow 
them,  the  less  in- 
clined am  I  to 
make  assertions 
as  to  their  suc- 
cessful culture, 
and  nothing  that 
I  know  of  can 
ward  off  that  de- 
structive malady 
which  so  often 
disappoints  the 
hopes  of  the 
.  grower.      I    can 

only,  therefore,  give  my  own  experience  in  the 
matter  and  detail  my  method  of  culture. 

1  do  not  think  that  it  is  very  material  as  to  the 
time  when  the  bulbs  are  planted,  although  I  know 
that  Eome  advocate  the  system  of  planting  even 
in  February,  so  as  to  keep  the  bulbs  out  of  the 
ground  for  as  short  a  time  as  possible;  those, 
however,  who  have  to  plant  Ranunculuses  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  catch  the  ground  in  good 
order  during  that  month,  and  it  is,  indeed,  very 
rarely  one  can  have  the  ground,  especially  if  it  be 
at  all  stiff,  in  as  good  condition  as  it  has  been 
this  season.  Having  noticed  that  some  of  the  best 
bulbs  that  I  had  seen  during  the  past  year  were 
grown  in  stiff  soil,  contrary  to  what  I  had  been 
led  to  believe,  viz.,  that  light  soil  was  the  most 
suitable  for  them,  I  determined  to  plant  mine  in  a 
portion  of  my  garden  where  the  soil  Is  of  that 
character  ;^and  in  such  good  condition  was  it,  that 
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I  was  enabled  to  get  my  beds  planted  early  in 
Mi.roh,  not  that  I  think  this  early  planting  is  a 
necessity.  I  remember  at  the  great  Paris  exhibition 
in  ISOli,  that  in  September  M.  Souchet  exhibited 
some  grand  spikes  of  bloom  from  bulbs  which  had 
not  been  planted  until  May,  but  as  all  bulb^  dis- 
like being  left  to  be  dried  up,  it  may  perhaps  be  as 
well  to  get  them  into  the  ground  not  later  than 
the  middle  of  April.  I  have  tried  amongst  other 
plan?  that  of  potting  them  in  small  pots  as  soon 
as  possible  and  planting  them  out  from  these,  but 
I  did  not  find  that  it  made  any  difference  as  to  the 
time  of  flowering  or  the  preservation  of  the  bulbs. 
.Some  kinds  are  early  and  some  late.  Whatever 
the  season  may  be,  I  have  never  failed  to  have 
■Shakespeare  in  bloom  about  July  27  ;  and  however 
favourable  it  may  be,  Phfcbus  will  not  bloom  until 
all  its  companions  are  faded  and  gone,  and  itself 
can  hardly  open  in  the  cold  and  ungenial  weather 
of  October.  Intermediate  between  these  two 
periods,  you  may,  with  a  tolerably  fair  collection, 
have  spikes  to  cut  at  any  time. 

After  many  trials  of  various  kinds,  making  some 
years  separate  holes  for  each  bulb,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  just  as  well  and  far  more 
easy  to  draw  a  deep  drill  and  plant  them  in  it.  I 
have  tried  filling  the  holes  with  prepared  compost, 
and  again  placing  a  considerable  quantity  of  sand 
or  powdered  charcoal  round  each  bulb,  but  no 
good  results  have  ever  come  as  to  warding  off 
the  malady  which  has  proved  oftentimes  so  fatal 
to  them.  I  last  year  placed  some  road  grit  round 
each  bulb,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  of  any 
use.  I  grow  mine  in  4-foot  beds,  and  place  four 
rows  in  each  bed.  The  bulbs  are  planted  about 
1  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  and  that  gives  them  a 
considerable  space ;  this  is  perhaps  more  desirable 
for  getting  at  the  plants  than  for  their  absolute 
need.  The  roots  do  not  spread  much,  but  go  down 
deep  ;  but  where  flowers  have  to  be  shaded  or  any 
work  to  be  done  amongst  them  (tying,  &c.)  it  is 
well  to  have  plenty  of  room. 

As  it  is  desirable  to  be  correct  about  the  names, 
I  not  only  place  labels  in  the  beds,  but  write  down 
in  a  book  the  list  of  roots  as  they  are  placed  in 
the  bed  ;  thus,  first  row,  Adolphe  Brogniart,  four  ; 
Horace  Vernet,  five  ;  Jleyerbeer,  four,  kc.  I  can 
then  at  taking-up  time  if  there  has  been  any  dis- 
placement of  the  labels  easily  correct  it.  Gaps 
there  are  sure  to  be,  and  consequently  it  is  as 
well  to  have  the  number  of  each  variety  noted, 
80  that  they  may  be  looked  for  if  they  have 
failed  to  make  an  appearance,  for  I  have  some- 
times found  the  bulb  entire  as  at  the  time  of 
planting.  I  would  here  again  mention  what  I  know 
has  been  helpful  to  many,  viz.,  the  desirability  of 
cutting  the  corm  when  it  is  large.  P.y  stripping 
off  the  skin,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  eyes  it  has,  and 
it  can  then  be  cut  in  halves,  leaving  an  eje  to 
each  half,  when  they  will  as  surely  grow  as  Pota- 
toes treated  in  the  same  way.  Some  of  thelargest 
bulbs  and  some  of  the  finestspikes  I  had  from  bulbs 
so  treated  last  year.  I  plant  them  about  1  inches 
under  the  surface ;  at  one  time  I  used  to  plant 
deeper. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  remarks  that  I 
have  made  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper  is 
shown  by  a  writer  in  The  Garden',  who  tells  of 
the  success  he  has  attiined  by  leaving  the  corms 
in  the  ground  and  by  not  using  manure,  which  he 
considers  must  in  some  way  injure  the  bulbs,  and 
tells  of  the  very  large  bulbs  he  has  lifted.  Now, 
it  might  be  well  to  know  what  are  the  sorts  which 
have  been  so  treated  ;  are  they  such  kinds  as 
brenchleyensis,  Bowiaiii,  Don  Juan,  &o.,  because 
the.se  are  hardy,  and  such  varieties  will  stand  a 
pood  deal  ?  I  have  myself  tried  leaving  them  in 
the  ground,  but  I  cannot  say  success  has  marked 
the  attempt ;  its  only  real  u>e  would  be  to  diminish 
the  amount  of  disease,  and  this  I  have  not  found 
it  to  do,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  two 
greatest  growers,  Soulliard  and  Hranelet,  at  Fim- 
tainebleau,  and  Mr.  Kelway.tuke  up  all  f he-.r  biiihs, 
greatand  small, and  that  the  grandeur  of  the  spikes 
produced  from  their  roots  is  unquestionable.  Then, 
again,  as  to  the  question  of  manure.  I  can  recall 
the  time  when  Mr.  Standish,  of  liagshot,  took  up 
their  growth  with  the  enthusiasm  he  displayed 
IQ  everything  he  undertook,  and  his  contention 


for  a  time  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  grow 
them  in  too  poor  a  soil,  and  that  even  the 
poor  soil  of  Bagshot  had  to  be  burned  in  order 
to  still  further  reduce  it.  He,  however,  altered 
his  practice  in  later  years,  and  I  know  that 
both  at  Fontainebleau  and  Langport  large  quan- 
tities of  manure  are  used — of  course  not  at 
time  of  planting,  but  dug  in  in  the  autumn,  and  I 
have  seen  in  both  places  the  ground  well  mulched 
with  rotten  manure  as  the  time  of  flowering  drew 
on,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  deleterious  effect 
is  produced  by  its  use  on  the  bulbs.  One  large 
grower  sells  a  special  Gladiolus  manure ;  but  I 
should  not  feel  indisposed  to  try  some  of  the 
artificial  manures  advertised. 

I  last  year  grew  some  of  Lemoine's  hardy  hybrids, 
but  cannot  say  that  I  am  particularly  struck  with 
them.  I  am  afraid  the  parent  purpureo-au'ratus 
is  too  close  a  flower  ever  to  produce  a  good  off- 
spring, and  at  present  it  seems  to  be  an  advance 
backwards.  Delta. 

NOTES   ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Campanula  Zotsi. — This  charming  little  Bell- 
flower  is,  r  believe,  seldom  kept  in  good  health 
from  year  to  year  in  English  gardens.  Its  root  is 
moderately  creeping  in  habit,  and  the  older  under- 
ground stems  are  very  wiry.  I  think  it  may  safely 
be  said  to  prefer  a  hard,  but  porous  soil  of  a  sandy 
character.  Twice  have  I  established  it  in  rich 
black  earth,  but  it  has  died  off  with  the  exception 
of  such  parts  as  have  run  into  the  hard  sand  of 
which  the  little  walks  are  made.  When  I  have 
wanted  rootlets  I  could  only  find  them  there  or 
under  a  piece  of  stone.  Slugs  are  very  fond  of  it ; 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  sandy  walks,  from  their 
being  unpleasant  to  slugs,  may  not  have  afforded 
the  plant  some  protection.  It  is  a  most  desirable 
alpine  plant,  at  once  rare,  interesting,  and  beau- 
tiful. It  wants  no  coddling,  but  if  two  or  three 
bits  are  set  in  a  seed-pan  firmly  and  the  pan 
plunged,  it  may  be  more  surely  saved,  and  a 
panful  of  it  would  have  no  mean  appearance. 

Anthyllis  mostasa. — Another  seldom  seen 
alpine  of  shrubby  habit  and  only  a  few  inches 
high,  with  foliage  and  flowers  of  a  pleasing  type. 
It  is  of  slow  growth,  and,  according  to  my  expe- 
rience, not  easily  propagated;  practically, division 
is  impossible,  and  certainly  undesirable  with  such 
a  slow  grower.  Though  I  have  a  strong  specimen 
of  it  which  flowers  abundantly  every  year,  I 
never  get  any  seed.  The  only  method  of  increase 
apparently  is  by  means  of  cuttings.  The  wood  is 
very  hard  and  tough,  even  the  new  wood,  and  the 
leaves  will  not  endure  the  confinement  of  the 
usual  bell-glass.  Wood  a  year  old,  if  slipped  off 
and  firmly  inserted  in  sand  and  leaf-mould,  roots 
during  a  whole  summer,  and  is  fit  for  potting 
about  this  time,  which  is  also  as  good  a  tune  as 
any  for  putting  in  fresh  cutting?.  Many  fail  to 
establish  this  handsome  Kidney  Vetch,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  it  will  not  thrive  in  poor  or  cold  soil. 
My  specimen  of  it  is  in  a  heap  of  loam  and  leaf- 
mould,  quite  black  and  from  2  feet  to  i!  feet 
deep. 

Chown  Imperials.— For  the  first  time  in  seven 
years  these  promise  to  yield  a  full  complement  of 
bloom,  doubtless  the  result  of  the  hot,  dry  summer 
of  last  year.  Whilst  in  some  gardens  these  never 
fail  to  flower,  in  others  they  are  llowerless  year 
after  year.  That  they  like  a  sunny  situation  may 
be  put  down  as  a  fact,  and  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  it  planted  only  2  inches  or  3  inches 
deep,  they  would  answer  better  than  they  gene- 
rally do;  in  that  case  litter  or  ashes  would,  of 
course,  be  required  for  winter  protection. 

StsvRiNcinn.MS. — Of  grandiflorum  I  have  met 
with  more  than  the  common  and  white  forms, 
notably  a  little  group  of  lilac  shades  which  cer- 
tainly do  not  merit  the  specific  name,  the  flowers 
being  small  and  their  ilTect  further  lessened  by 
their  straight  and  somewhat  stiff  scapes.  The 
finest  kind  I  ever  met  with  belonging  to  the  early 
flowering  section  is  one  I  have  grown  under  the 
name  of  pennatum  ;  its  flowers  are  broader  in  the 
bell  than  those  of  grandiflorum  and  more  closed  at 
the  mouth  ;  they  are  also  of  a  deeper  purple  and 
fringed.     The    grass  is  more    slender,  also  the 


scapes,  which  are  often  unable  to  support  the  big 
flowers.  These  Irids,  I  find,  do  much  better  if 
kept  well  divided  than  left  undisturbed.  So  dense 
does  the  increase  at  the  roots  become,  that  scores 
of  minute  offsets  may  be  seen  in  old  clumps,  living 
without  soil,  packed  between  the  older  or  stronger 
crowns.  If  little  tufts  of  roots  are  separately 
planted  in  autumn,  their  improved  condition  be- 
comes manifest  the  following  spring,  and  if  left 
until  another  year  they  may  be  expected,  though 
not  large,  to  flower  beautifully.  The  white  form 
of  grandiflorum  is  just  as  free  and  rigorous  a 
grower  as  the  type.  The  flowerless  state  of  many 
clumps  of  this  so-called  Lily  I  take  to  be  due  to 
the  overcrowded  state  of  the  roots  ;  the  grass,  in 
many  instances,  is  so  weak  as  to  resemble  that  of 
the  floer  Festucas. 

Geranium  Lambertianum.— I  am  obliged  to 
"K."  for  his  notice  of  this  (p.  309),  but  he  quite 
mistook  my  meaning.  The  fault  might  have  been 
mine  in  not  being  more  explicit.  I  had,  however, 
no  idea  of  describing  the  plant  which  was  then 
folded  in  the  sprout  coats,  and  it  was  merely  the 
coats  I  meant  were  cherry  red.  This  might  have 
been  inferred,  as  I  said,  "they  had  been  visible 
all  winter."  I  feel  sure  that  my  plant  is  the  cor- 
rect form  ;  had  I  had  any  doubts,  "K.'s  "  remarks 
would  have  removed  them,  for,  when  out  of  the 
winter  coats,  the  stems  and  leaves  are  pale  green 
and  hairy,  assuming  a  little  colour  later  on.  G. 
eriostemon,  armenum,  and  Wallichianum  I  have 
growing  quite  close  to  it,  but  I  did  not  mean 
armenum,  which  has  also  red  sprout  coats,  though 
of  a  much  less  conspicuous  kind.  Those  of  Ijim- 
bert's  are  large,  round,  and  quite  level  with  or 
possibly  a  little  lower  than  the  surface. 

Sempervivum  triste. — Though  pretty  when 
in  flower  this  plant  could  scarcely  be  more  so  than 
now,  when  its  fine  succulent  leaves  of  a  greeny 
purple  hue  shading  to  pink  at  their  base  fairly 
glisten  from  the  new  life  which  is  rising  into  the 
big  rosettes.  Among  the  eighty  species  and 
varieties  of  Houseleek  grown  here,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  distinct  and  desirable.  As  the  leaves 
open  the  colour  in  the  middle  of  the  rosettes 
turns  crimson ;  but  a  colour  description  of  this 
genus,  as  regards  foliage,  is  a  blind  guide,  for 
during  the  whole  year  the  hues  of  the  different 
species  keep  changing.  An  allied  form  called 
violacenm  is  remarkable  for  its  colour,  as  indicated 
by  the  name,  especially  daring  the  summer. 

Webued  Hou.seleeks  — Of  these  there  are 
four  or  five  distinct  kinds — a  large  and  small  form 
of  S.  aracbnoideum,  Laggeri,  tomentosum,  and 
pseudo-arachnoidenm.  What  the  last  named  may 
really  be  I  cannot  say  ;  it  has  not  yet  flowered, 
and  never  for  these  past  three  years  has  it  shown 
itself  as  it  does  at  present.  Though  now  larger 
than  S.  aracbnoideum,  it  still  appears  to  be  in  a 
growing  state.  I  had  it  under  this  name  from  the 
late  Mr.  J.  E.  Daniels,  of  Epsom,  a  most  careful 
raiser  of  succulents.  He  did  not,  I  think,  tell  me 
that  he  had  raised  this  from  seed,  but  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  did  raise  it  in  that  way.  It  forms 
round  rosettes  which  are  li  inches  in  diameter 
now.  The  leaves  are  finely  oronzed,  a  colour  by 
which  the  white  webs  are  better  set  off  than  in 
the  supposed  type.  The  webbing  is  also  more 
completely  furnished  over  the  whole  rosette. 

Veronicas. — Of  the  more  recently  introduced 
shrubby  soils  such  as  V.  salicornioides,  epacridea, 
chathamica,  cataracta;,  Lyalli,  devoniensis,  Hul- 
keana,  iVc,  a  note  about  their  hardiness  may  be 
of  use,  for  New  Zealand  kinds  have  not  hitherto 
proved  safe  when  left  expced  in  the  open.  All  the 
above  named  are,  however,  looking  healthy  in  a 
border  where  they  have  been  during  the  past 
somewhat  mild  winter  without  protection  of  any 
sort. 

Grape  Hyacinths. — Beautiful  as  the  blue  va- 
rieties of  these  are,  their  effect  is  much  enhanced 
by  having  bits  here  and  there  amocgst  them  of 
the  white  botryoides.  Grape  Hyacinths  are  un- 
like the  Gentians  in  this  respect,  for  we  can 
scarcely  appreciate  the  latter  it  of  any  other 
colour  than  blue.  A  white  Grape  Hyacinth  or  Mus- 
cari,  however,  among  the  blues  is  a  great  improve- 
ment, and  the  same  holds  good  in  the  case  of 
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Soillas.     One  little  clump  of  the  lovely  nivalis 
gives  eil'ect  to  a  set  of  dark  bines. 

CurLEUKUM  FBUTicosuM. — This  is  a  quaint 
old  species  of  a  distinct  genus  of  plants  and 
shrubs.  Many  of  the  Bupleurums  are  net  suited 
for  the  flower  garden,  but  this  both  pleases  and 
interests  one.  It  is  evergreen  and  dwarf;  its 
foliage  is  entire  and  sea-green  and  uniformly 
arranged  on  the  branches,  on  which,  since  Novem- 
ber until  now,  it  has  been  blended  screw 
fashion,  alternating  with  coils  of  the  curious  little 
dark-bracted  flowers,  which  last  in  perfection  for 
weeks,  and  even  months.  The  growth  of  this 
plant  is  slow,  but  a  specimen  of  it  is  not  amiss  in 
the  flower  border  among  old-fashioned  flowers. 

Primula  obtusifolia  —Believing  that  my 
plants  of  this  are  from  the  fame  seed  as  those  of 
Mr.  WoUey  Dod,  upon  which  we  have  notes 
(pp.  278  and  SOS)),  I  may  just  state  one  fact  for 
what  it  is  worth  as  having  a  bearing  on  the 
identity  of  Mr.  Wolley  Dod's  seedlings,  and  in  the 
first  place  it  should  be  stated  that  the  plants 
growing  here  were  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Wolley  Dod  last  summer.  They  were  potted 
singly  at  once,  and  stood  out  in  the  open  half 
plunged  in  sand  along  with  other  Primulas,  and 
side  by  side  with  involncrata,  to  which  Mr.  Dod 
referred.  Both  have  been  under  precisely  the 
same  conditions  up  to  this  time  and  both  are  in 
good  health,  but  the  three  plants  of  the  so-called 
obtusifolia  have  now  four  or  sis  leaves,  each  about 
the  size  of  a  shilling,  while  in  the  whole  batch  of 
a  score  of  pots  of  involucrata  not  a  crown  is  yet 
fairly  through  the  mould.  I  do  not  forget  that 
seedlings  and  clean  young  plants  often  start  more 
vigorously  and  eailier  than  others,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  scarcely  another  Primula  makes  such 
a  great  number  of  healthy  and  long-rooted  offsets 
as  involucrata,  and  in  a  score  of  pots  which  con- 
tained crowns  of  all  degrees  of  strength  it  might 
be  reasonably  expected  that  some  would  be  as 
forward  as  seedlings.  These  Primulas,  therefore, 
are  not  alike  in  date  of  growth. 

Ekytheoniums,  now  so  showy  among  our 
sweetest  spring  flowers,  increase  themselves  pretty 
freely  at  the  roots,  but  this  class  of  plants  serves 
to  show  us  the  advantages  of  giving  to  our  bor- 
ders and  rockeries  a  top-dressing  of  good  material ; 
this  not  only  imparts  to  them  freshness,  but  forms 
a  capital  seed  bed  for  such  things  as  will  sow 
themselves,  and  all  without  the  risks  of  digging 
among  precious  plants,  whose  roots  are  soon  in- 
jured. Cyclamens,  Gentians,  Hepaticas,  Ranun- 
caluse?,  and  many  bulbous  plants  come  up  freely 
from  seed,  which  falls  thus  on  "good  ground." 

MONTBRETIA  PoTTSl.— This  plant  pushes  very 
early,  and  in  March  its  spear-like  leaves  were 
showing  an  inch  or  more  above  the  ground.  The 
severe  frosts  which  we  had  on  several  nights  did 
them  harm,  which  they  will  not  outgrow.  The 
brownness  of  the  ends  of  the  foliage  we  have  so 
often  to  complain  of  daring  summer  in  this  other- 
wise highly  decorative  plant  may  in  a  measure 
be  thus  caused.  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
early  growth  is  not  like  that  of,  say,  the  Gladio- 
lus, which  leads  with  the  point  of  one  leaf,  but 
several,  perhaps  all,  are  enfolded  in  the  somewhat 
bulky  and  firm  sprouts  as  they  first  appear.  Then 
there  is  the  fact  that  we  are  rarely  clear  of 
frosts  until  May,  to  which  period  further  damage 
may  occur,  and  the  injury  done  to  the  delicate 
texture  of  the  leaves  is  permanent. 

Ranunculus  anbmonoides  is  surely  an  over- 
looked spring  flower,  it  is  so  showy  and  lasting 
and  yet  rarely  ever  seen.  The  flowers,  whicti 
appear  in  April,  are  nearly  2  inches  across,  white, 
with  the  pinky  brown  on  the  under  side  just 
showing  on  the  face  of  the  bloom,  and  the  little 
tuft  of  golden  stamens,  greenish  at  the  earlier 
stage,  gives  it  a  rich  finish ;  these  big  flowers, 
singly  borne  on  stout  stalks,  just  overtop  the 
young  and  scarcely  developed  leaves,  which  are 
very  pretty  indeed,  being  glaucous,  handsomely 
cut,  and  of  clean  appearance.  True,  it  is  not  an 
old  plant,  but  its  hardy  constitution  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  propagated  should  recom- 
mend it  for  more  extended  culture.  As  already 
hinted,  the  flowers  last  a  good  while,  quite  a  fort- 


night in  ordinary  weather.  A  coloured  figure  of 
it  appeared  in  The  Garden,  September  Hi,  1882. 

PusciiiviNiA  seiLLOiDES,  60  delicately  beauti- 
ful, all  too  pretty  for  the  open  air  of  our 
coarse  spring  weather,  is  by  no  means  showy ; 
in  the  cold  greenhouse  or  in  frames  it  may 
be  had  in  perfection,  where  its  shaded  ttripes 
may  be  made  a  colour  study.  The  bulb  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  even  a  pot  of  seed  which  ger- 
minated last  autumn  has  stood  10°  and  12°  of 
frost  evidently  without  injury,  as  the  young 
plants  are  now  growing  quickly.  I  feel  satisfied 
that  if  the  bulbs  are  set  in  light  material  they  are 
all  the  better  for  being  left  in  the  earth  all 
winter.  A  dry  sunny  bank  will  do  for  the  open 
air,  but  for  pots  very  sandy  loam  with  a  little 
peat  answers  best.  J.  WOOD. 

Woo'hfille,  KirJistall. 


ZINNIAS  BEST  JN  LARGE  MASSES. 
No  one,  I  think,  who  has  seen  Zinnias  in  large 
masses  will  disagree  with  "  M."  (p.  ilO?)  that  they 
look  best  in  that  way,  a  fact  with  which  I  was 
impressed  years  ago,  and  every  season  we  always 
have  a  big  bed  in  which  the  colours  are  mixed, 
and  the  effect  which  they  produce  is  both  bril- 
liant and  striking.  To  grow  the  plants  well,  how- 
ever, they  must  have  good  deep  soil,  and  therefore 
the  bed  for  them  should  be  specially  prepared  by 
being  trenched,  and  during  this  operation  a  dress- 
ing of  manure  worked  in  below,  which  the  roofs 
will  find  and  reach  when  mo-t  needed,  just  as  the 
plants  come  into  bloom.  Why  many  fail  with 
Zinnias  is  in  sowing  the  teeds  too  soon,  the  middle 
or  end  of  the  present  month  being  quite  early 
enough,  as  when  got  in  before  that  time  they 
either  get  drawn  or  starved  long  before  it  is  safe 
to  plant  them  out,  and  if  checked  in  any  way  they 
seldom  do  well  after.  The  plan  we  pursue  with 
ours  is  to  sow  in  pans  or  boxes  filled  with  light 
fine  mould,  which  we  place  in  gentle  heat  to  get 
the  seed  to  germinate  freely ;  as  soon  as  the 
seedlings  are  up,  we  then  stand  the  pans  or  boxes 
in  a  cooler  temperature,  like  that  of  an  ordinary 
frame,  and  near  the  glass,  which  keeps  the  plants 
sturdy  and  strong.  At  the  end  of  May  or  begin- 
ning of  June  we  plant  out  in  rows  from  1  foot  to 
15  inches  apart  and  the  same  from  plant  to  plant, 
which  gives  room  for  them  to  grow  and  branch 
and  well  famish  the  bed.  This  they  always  do 
and  begin  to  flower  freely  in  July,  and  continue 
right  on  through  the  summer  and  autumn  till  de- 
stroyed by  the  frost.  Although  the  single  are 
very  showy,  we  like  the  double  sorts  best,  and  the 
seed  of  these  we  mix  up  before  sowing  that  the 
colours  may  be  blended  well  all  over  the  bed.  The 
proper  situation  to  grow  Zinnias  in  is  a  position  in 
full  sun,  as  they  like  plenty  of  heat,  and  it  is  ad- 
visable to  mulch  between  them  to  prevent  their 
suffering  from  want  of  moisture,  as  water  can 
then  be  given  and  have  time  to  soak  in  before  it 
is  taken  out  by  the  dry  air.  S.  D. 


FORMS  OF  IRIS  TUBEROSA. 

(IIERMODACTYLUS   TUBEEOSUS:) 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  editor  of  The 
Garden,  I  have  been  allowed  to  examine  two 
specimens  of  this  Iris  sent  to  The  Garden  Ofl5ce 
by  Mr.  Kingsmill,  of  Eastcott,  Pinner.  One,  the 
roots  of  which  I  understand  were  gathered  in 
Corfu  by  Mr.  Kingsmill,  is  the  form  which,  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  is  the  one  usually  culti- 
vated. The  other,  the  roots  of  which  I  understand 
were  gathered  in  Algiers,  is  in  many  respects  very 
different.  The  claw  of  the  fall  is  very  wide,  twice 
or  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  the  blade,  which  ends 
obtusely.  In  the  ordinarj'  form  the  claw  is  only 
as  broad  as,  or  very  slightly  broader  than,  the 
lamina,  which  ends,  when  intact,  more  or  less 
distinctly  in  a  point.  When  roughly  handled  the 
lamina  is  apt  to  split  at  the  apex  and  become 
bifid  I  it  is  so  figured  in  Sweet.  The  standard, 
which  in  I.  tuberosa  is  always  very  inconspicuous, 
is  in  this  form  shorter  than  in  the  ordinary  form, 
and  is  more  rapidly  narrowed  to  an  awl-like  point. 
The  crests  of  the  style  are  broader  than  in  the 
ordinary    form    and    not    so    pointed,  and    the 


column  formed  by  the  united  styles  is  less  con- 
spicuous. Lastly,  the  spathe  valves  are  longer, 
overlapping  the  flower  to  a  greater  extent,  and 
more  swollen  than  in  the  ordinary  form.  Obviously 
we  have  to  deal  here  with  two  quite  distinct  forms, 
but  I  do  not  feel  able  to  give  either  of  them  adie- 
tinctive  name. 

I  have  long  been  puzzled  by  Sweet's  ("  British 
Flower  Garden,"  2nd  ser.,  ii ,  t.  146)  account  of 
this  Iris.  He  describes  three  forms — 1,  longifolius, 
from  Italy  ;  2,  repens,  from  Greece  ;  .'i,  bii-patha- 
ceus,  which  he  considers  the  common  form.  1 
and  2  he  says  have  only  one  spathe  valve :  S 
has  two.  But  not  only  both  Mr.  Kingsmill's 
forms,  but  every  specimen  I  have  yet  met  with 
has  two  spathe  valves,  and  Parlatore  describes  the 
Italian  form,  one  habitat  of  which  he  gives  aH 
Corsica,  of  Iris  tuberosa,  as  having  two  spathed 
valves,  adding  that  he  cannot  recognife  Sweet's 
longifolius  form.  Spach  admits  Sweet's  three 
forms,  but,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  seems  in 
this  case  to  have  followed  Sweet  without  indepen- 
dent observations.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  point 
of  the  spathe  valves,  there  are  some  points  of  re- 
semblance between  Mr.  Kingsmill's  forms  and 
Sweet's  longifolius,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  apart 
from  leaves  and  tubers.  But  I  must  confess  the 
spathe  valves  puzzle  me ;  one  can  hardly  think 
that  Sweet  made  a  mistake,  and  if  any  reader  of 
The  Garden  possesses  an  Iris  tuberosa  with  a 
single  spathe  valve  I  should  much  like  to  see 
flowers  and  leaves.  Let  me  add  to  this  dry  note 
a  word  of  thanks  to  Miss  Jekyll  for  her  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  this  Iris.  None  of  the  Irises 
are  gaudy  flowers  ;  had  they  been  so  I  should  not, 
I  think,  have  got  so  much  entangled  with  them  as 
I  have,  for  it  was  their  quiet  beauty,  their  repose- 
ful, soft  hues  which  first  led  me  to  them ;  and 
this  I.  tnberofa  is,  as  it  were,  an  exponent  of  the 
principles  governing  the  whole  genus,  showing 
how  much  beauty  can,  by  adequate  toning,  be 
drawn  from  a  greenish  yellow  and  a  purple-tinted 
black.  M.  Foster. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PRIMROSES. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  two  colours  com- 
mon to  the  wild  Primrose  of  our  woods,  viz.,  pale 
yellow  and  pale  red.  In  one  garden  near  here 
there  are  numbers  of  the  red  variety  which  differs 
in  no  way  from  the  yellow  except  in  colour.  I 
have  a  suspicion  also  that  the  yellow  changes  from 
yellow  to  red  under  some  circumstances.  A  few 
years  ago  I  moved  a  lot  of  Primroses  from  the 
woods  to  some  of  the  shrubberies,  and  two  or 
three  years  after  a  number  of  the  clumps  pro- 
duced red  flowers,  and  have  done  so  since.  What 
can  be  the  cause  of  this  ? 

Transplanting  Primroses. — This  is  a  good 
plan  in  the  case  of  old  clumps  that  have  grown 
poor  and  produce  poor  flowers,  but  I  doubt  if  the 
Primrose  can  be  propagated  by  division  for  many 
years.  My  impression  is  that  it  is  not  a  long- 
lived  plant,  and  that  it  must  be  renewed  fre- 
quently from  seed.  I  think  the  terms  annual, 
biennial,  and  perennial  have  a  wider  signification 
than  we  imagine  sometimes,  and  that  Primroses 
should  be  included  strictly  among  biennials  so  far 
as  culture  of  flowers  is  concerned,  as  these  grow 
decidedly  smaller  and  poorer  the  older  the  plants 
become.  As  it  is  as  easy  or  easier  to  sow 
and  plant  periodically,  I  prefer  propagation 
by  seed  to  division  and  tran.'planting.  Seed- 
lings sown  now  in  boxes  in  a  cold  frame 
will  bloom  in  autumn  if  pricked  off  in  good  soil 
in  time,  and  will  flower  better  than  older  plants 
next  spring  if  planted  out  in  October;  but  at  the 
end  of  three  or  four  years  they  grow  weak  and 
run  out,  both  flowers  and  leaves  showiijg  a  sen- 
sible decrease  of  size  and  vigour.  Good  soil  makes 
considerable  difference,  and  it  should  be  well 
drained  as  well  as  rich.  The  hardy  kinds  seed 
more  or  less  freely,  both  coloured  and  common, 
and  if  the  ground  is  not  disturbed  between  the 
plants  young  plants  will  come  up  thickly  among 
the  old  ones.  It  is  surprising  how  soon  the  com- 
mon Primrose  will  extend  itself  in  this  way  even 
among  long  Grass.  A  patch  here  originating  from 
one  or  two  plants  growing  in  the  shrubbery  now 
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covers  several  square  yards,  quite  mastering  the 
Grass,  and  we  Iiave  thinned  the  patch  out  freely 
once  in  transplanting.  In  all  the  single  varieties  of 
the  Primrose  a  great  diversity  of  habit  is  con- 
spicuous, but  on  the  vfhole  I  like  the  dwarf  dense 
Primrose  habit  best.  At  present  many  of  these 
are  dense  masses  of  colour  that  adapt  themselves 
to  the  rockery  or  any  other  position.  We  have 
one  white  variety  which  quite  equals  the  wUd 
kind  in  freedom  of  flowering  and  in  any  other 
way,  and  the  wild  type  certainly  flowers  more 
abundantly  than  any  other.  S.  W. 


be  placed  over  it  in  severe  weather.  Very  good 
plants  can,  however,  be  raised  by  sowing  where 
they  are  required  to  flower.  A  good  strong  loam 
and  a  little  well-decayed  manure  produce 
plants  3  feet  through,  provided  they  are  looked 
after  and  well  watered.  I  have  had  them  begin 
flowering  in  July  and  continue  till  cut  down  by 
frost  towards  Christmas.— G.  Mereitt.; 


PINKS,  PICOTEES,  AND  CAENATIONS. 

The  winter,  now  it  is  to  be  hoped  drawing  to  a 
close  with  the  expected  advent  of  the  cuckoo, 
has  been  on  the  whole  a  mild  one.  No  excep- 
tionally severe  frosts,  snow,  or  wind  storms  or 
floods  of  rain  have  marked  its  course,  and  yet  it 
has  hit  some  forms  of  vegetation  harder  than  last 
winter.  The  early  alpine  Forget-me-not  (  Jlyosotis 
dissitiflora)  is  far  more  purple  than  usual,  and 
Pinks,  Picotees,  and  Carnations  of  varieties  that 
were  green  as  Leeks  at  this  time  last  year  are  of  a 
most  unwholesome  jaundiced  type  this  April.  The 
change  is  so  great  as  to  be  strikingly  manifest. 
Neither  is  it  confined  to  any  specially  good,  and 
hence  it  might  be  assumed  exceptionally  tender, 
sorts,  for  even  the  purple  and  scarlet  and  old  red 
Cloves  have  suffered  almost  as  much  as  the  more 
choice  Carnations  and  Picotees.  But  the  fact  is 
the  collection  is  exactly  the  same  as  last  year, 
and  they  are  growing  on  the  same  border,  though 
in  fresh  soil,  the  same,  or  even  better  than  they 
had  then  ;  and  yet,  while  last  April  they  were  the 
picture  of  health,  this  year  they  are — well,  a  rusty 
lot.  Neither  is  the  case  at  all  exceptionally  bad 
for  the  season.  All  I  have  seen  around  us  are 
in  a  similar  plight,  and  I  should  be  grateful  for 
the  opinion  and  advice  relative  to  this  matter  of 
growers  of  these  sweetest  and  best  of  all  old- 
fashioned  garden  flowers. 

Fortunately,  we  have  another  string  to  our  bow, 
having  put  in  cuttings  under  glass  of  all  our 
finest  varieties,  and  these  we  shall  speedily  plant 
out.  As  a  rule,  however,  spring  planted  Carnations 
and  Cloves  do  not  yield  that  wholesale  harvest  of 
colour  and  sweetness  that  layers  early  rooted  and 
carefully  planted  in  autumn  do.  I  have  a  theory  of 
the  cause  of  partial  failure,  which  does  not  seem, 
however,  sufficiently  strong  to  account  for  it — that 
is,  that  the  constant  succession  of  "  little  go's  "  in 
the  form  of  frosts  have  proved  too  much  for  the 
endurance  of  the  plants.  The  weather  has  been  all 
things  by  turns,  with  the  exceptions  already  indi- 
cated, and  nothing  long,  and  the  plants  have  suc- 
cumbed beneath  the  incessant  alternations  of 
growing  conditions.  No  doubt,  too,  the  slugs, 
notwithstanding  various  slight  dressings  of  lime 
and  soot  for  their  special  benefit,  and  applications 
of  sharp  road  sand  and  coal  ashes  as  antidotes, 
have  had  a  hand  in  the  work  of  destruction.  But 
they  had  little  effect  on  the  strong  green  grass 
of  the  Cloves,  which  have  assumed  a  rusty  brown  ; 
and  not  a  few  of  them,  especially  the  old  red 
Cloves  and  yellow  Carnations,  have  become  jaun- 
diced within  the  last  month.  A  fancier  says  the 
only  sure  remedy  is  to  winter  all  the  young  stock 
■under  glass  till  the  end  of  April.  Should  the  old 
plants  pass  through  the  winter,  then  form  fresh 
plantations  elsewhere  ;  and  should  they  suffer  as 
they  have  done  this  winter  orspring,  then  root  them 
out,  wholly  renovate  and  largely  renew  the  old 
quarters  before  planting,  or,  better  still,  form  a 
Jresh  plantation  on  maiden  soil.  What  say  Mr. 
Douglas  and  other  growers  to  this  1 

D.  T.  Fish. 


CHRISTMAS  ROSE  BUDS. 
Among  the  many  ornamental  aspects  of  the  early 
Hellebores,  whether  growing  or  cut  for  indoor  en- 
joyment, perhaps  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  in  the 
bud  stage  is  hardly  enough  noticed  or  appreciated. 
The  flower  is  bold  and  beautiful  in  all  states,  but 
is  singularly  graceful  when  drooping  in  early  bud 
and  in  its  younger  half-expanded  bloom.  This  is 
most  noticeable  in  the  varieties  that  are  pure 
white  outwardly,  and  whose  buds  are  long  and 


Ohryaanthemum   ooronarium  and  its 

Varieties  are  amongst  the  most  useful  and  easily 
grown  of  annuals,  and  when  cut  they  last  long  in 
good  condition.  The  best  way  to  proceed  is  to 
procure  a  packet  of  seed  and  sow  it  at  once. 
There  is  no  better  place  in  which  to  rear  young 
seedling  plants  than  a  slight  hotbed  from  which  a 
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Buds  of  Christmas  Ruse. 

slender.  Our  engraving  draws  attention  to  the 
grace  of  bud  form  of  this  noble  winter  plant,  both 
as  growing  and  as  a  little  handful  gathered  for 
room  decoration,  grouped  with  a  leaf  or  two  of 
the  broad-leaved  Saxifrage,  whose  warm  winter 
tints  set  off  the  pure  white  flowers  charmingly. 
The  leaves  of  the  Christmas  Rose  are  too  precious 
to  cut,  and  in  many  soils  they  are  not  in  good 
order  at  blooming  time.  It  is  worth  while  to 
grow  some  plants  of  the  common  Helleboius 
foetidus  (easily  grown  from  seed  and  doing  well 
in  any  out-of-the-way  corner)  for  its  fine  supply 
of  handsome  leaves  to  accompany  the  Christmas 
Rose  flowers. 


crop  of  Asparagus  has  been  taken,  but  failing  this 

a  cold  frame  will  do.    A  few  spare  lights  should  \  flowers,  and  is  so  good  that  no  herbaceous  border 


Day  Lilies. — These  are  specially  adapted  for 
wet  places  or  for  growing  near  water,  a  position 
in  which  they  are  just  at  home,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  fond  of  moisture,  and  their  flag-like  leaves  and 
bold  flowers  are  strikingly  pretty  ,'associated  with 
aquatics  or  the  grand  old  Lily  of  the  Nile  or 
Arum  Lily  (Calla  ^thiopica),  all  spare  plants  of 
which  should  no  w  be  put  out  in  ponds  or  in  basins  of 
fountains  to  grow  and  bloom  during  the  summer. 
The  largest  of  the  Day  Lilies  is  Hemerocallis 
Kwanso,  which  attains  a  height  of  about  3  feet, 
and  has  strong  flower-stems  that  bear  large 
brownish  coloured  blossoms,  which  are  of  short 
duration,  but  though  that  is  so,  others  follow 
quickly  and  continue  opening  in  rapid  succession. 
Besides  the  green-leaved  form  of  H.  Kwanso  there 
is  a  variegated  one  of  the  same  kind  which  has 
foliage  beautifully  striped  with  rich  creamy 
white,  and  almost  as  nice-looking  a  plant  as  the 
well-known  Pandanus  Veitchi  that  requires  the 
heat  of  a  stove.  The  freest  blooming  of  the 
Hemerocallis  is  H.  flava,  which  has  rich  yellow 


should  be  without  it,  as  it  makes  a  very  fine  show  ; 
besides  being  of  such  value  outdoors,  it  forces  well 
and  is  worth  taking  up  for  that  purpose  or  potting 
to  embellish  the  greenhouse.  Those  who  are  not 
so  fortunate  as  to  possess  this  Hemerocallis  will 
find  this  the  best  time  to  get  it  and  plant  it,  or  for 
taking  up  any  to  divide,  as  they  may  now  be  cut 
through  without  any  risk  if  each  piece  severed 
has  roots  and  a  crown. — S.  D. 

Daffodil  nameB.— T}iE  Gardes  (p.  331) 
has  unintentionally  maligned  the  floral  committee 
in  this  matter.  It  is  true  that  the  very  fine 
Daffodil  sent  to  Kensington  by  Mr.  Krelage  as 
General  Gordon  was  re-named  spurius  coro- 
natus  by  the  committee,  but  this  re-naming  was 
done  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  nomen- 
clature, not  of  complicating  it.  A  reference  to 
the  catalogues  of  Mr.  Barr  and  Mr.  Ware  for 
1884  will  show  that  the  name  spurius  coronatns 
had  already  been  given  to  a  Daffodil  which  in  Mr. 
Barr's  opinion  is  identical  with  Mr.  Krelage's 
variety  ;  the  name  already  printed  was  therefore 
retained.  I  hope  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  few 
words  more  about  this  Daffodil  and  about  the 
general  question  of  nomenclature  by-and-by. 
— G.  H.  Engleheabt,  Applesharv,  Andover. 

You  have  been  somewhat  misinformed  as 

to  the  floral  committee  changing  the  name  of  Kre- 
lage's General  Gordon  into  spurius  coronatus.  The 
committee  simply  recognised  the  flower  as  being 
identical  with  one  named  spurius  coronatus  by 
the  Daffodil  committee  last  year,  and  out  of  de- 
ference to  that  committee  and  to  avoid  the  con- 
fusion of  two  names,  the  floral  committee  re- 
quested that  last  years  nomenclature  should  be 
continued.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  con- 
venience of  Latin  or  English  names,  but  no  one 
would  like  two  sets  of  names,  or  that  names  given 
last  year  after  deliberation  should  be  altered  by 
individuals  either  inadvertently,  as  in  Mr.  Kre- 
lage's case  of  General  Gordon,  or  purposely,  as 
I  fear  is  being  done  in  other  instances.  Nothing 
but  confusion  and  disappointment  can  arise  from 
duplicate  names. — W. 

The  writer  on  this  subject  (p.  331)  has  put 

the  saddle  on  the  wrong  horse.  A  little  inquiry 
would  have  satisfied  him  that  the  name  Narcissus 
spurius  coronatus  was  that  decided  upon  by  the 
conference  committee.  The  name  will  be  found 
on  page  3i  of  Barr's  "  History  of  the  Narcissus." 
For  the  misleading  name  that  body  is  entirely  re- 
sponsible. It  would  have  made  confusion  worse 
confounded  if  the  name  General  Gordon  had  been 
allowed  to  stand  when  the  same  plant  had  been 
previously  well  known  under  another  name.  In  a 
case  of  this  kind  the  committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  and  the  conference  committee 
have  always  worked,  and  will  continue  to  work 
together.— J.  Douglas. 

In  your  issue  of  April   18   (p.   331)  the 

floral  committee  are  charged  with  changing  the 
name  of  Narcissus  General  Gordon  to  N.  spurius 
coronatus.  Permit  me  to  reverse  the  statement. 
The  floral  committee  awarded  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate to  N.  General  Gordon,  and  this  was  by  chance 
noticed  by  a  member  of  the  Daffodil  committee. 
Mr.  Barron  was  then  informed  that  the  same 
variety  had  last  year,  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee, been  recognised  under  the  name  N.  spurius 
coronatus.  It  was  then  taken  back  to  the  floral 
committee,  who,  after  demanding  and  receiving 
evidence  that  the  correct  name  was  N.  spurius 
coronatus,  the  award  to  the  flower  under  its  old 
name  was  confirmed. — Abgcs. 

*,*  Uniformity  in  the  nomenclature  of  plants  ia 
at  all  times  desirable,  but  in  the  case  in  question 
why  not  have  exchanged  the  Latin  name  for  the 
simpler  one  of  General  Gordon !  There  are  so 
many  forms  of  the  so-called  spurius,  genuine  and 
otherwise,  in  catalogues,  that  probably  this  fine 
spurius  coronatns  will  be  confused  with  them.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  no  one  now  has  a  clear  idea  of  what 
Haworth's  (Ajax)  spurius  really  was  ;  therefore 
all  the  more  reason  to  suppress  the  name.  Besides 
we  are  under  the  impression  that  one  of  the  chief 
points  settled  by  the  Daffodil  conference  last  year 
was  the  suppression  of  Latin  names  to  varieties 
and  the  substitution  of  popular  ones.    It  is  incon- 
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sistent  to  still  retain  Latin  names  for  Bome  sorts 
and  give  popular  names  to  others. — Ed. 


CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 
Now  is  a  (rood,  even  i£  not  the  best,  time  to  plant 
or  divide  ulumps  of  these  favourite  flowers.  A 
few  years  ago  only  the  common  weedy  little  Hel- 
leborus  niger  (see  Bolanical  M.iga:ine,t.  8)  could 
be  found  in  gardens,  and  even  yet  it  is  far  too 
common.  Then  the  late  Miss  Hope,  of  Wardie 
Lodge,  Edinburgh,  drew  attention  to  the  large  H. 
maximus=H.  altifolias,  and  also  to  a  large  white- 
flowered  kind,  which  Mr.  Barr  calls  H.  angusti- 
folius  var.  sooticus.  Both  are  good  free  growers, 
and  a  great  advance  on  the  wild  type  to  which  I 
have  before  alluded.  Then  a  year  or  two  ago 
"Veronica"  first  drew  attention  to  a  very  fine 
green-sUilked  form,  with  pure 
white,  Eucharis-like  blossoms  as 
existing  in  Irish  gardens,  and  this 
is  now  well  known  to  the  best  of 
hardy  flower  growers  as  "  St. 
Brigid's  Christmas  Rose."  But 
more  recently  Mr.  Brockbank  has 
described  a  similar  form  as  being 
plentifully  cultivated  around  Man- 
chester, and  as  this  has  also  been 
distributed  as  "  St.  Brigid's  Christ- 
mas Rose,'  some  little  confusion 
may  be  expected  to  arise.  All 
these  varieties  are  far  in  advance 
of  the  wild  Austrian  H.  niger. 
During  the  past  season  Mr.  T. 
Ware,  of  Bath,  has  sent  me  flowers 
of  several  varieties,  all  more  beau- 
tiful and  all  quite  distinct  as  gar- 
den plants  from  the  type.  Of 
these  one  called  H.  niger  ruber 
is  a  gem,  with  its  large  shapely 
flowers  stained  or  suffused  with 
rosy  wine  colour.  It  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  and  when  better  known 
will  be  one  of  the  most  highly 
valued  of  all  these  Christmas 
flowers.  Another  form  has  shapely 
white  flowers  and  neatly  rounded 
leaflets,  and  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  type.  H.  niger  major 
(Bath  variety)  is  another  kind  to 
be  commended.  It  may  be  some 
years  ere  these  forms  get  into  the 
hands  of  private  cultivators,  yet 
it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  such 
fine  forms  of  sturdy  habit  do 
really  exist.  Lastly,  comes  a  plant 
from  Mr.  Poe,  of  Nenagh,  seem- 
ingly intermediate  between  H. 
maximus  and  H.  angustifolius, 
and  again  a  great  advance  on  the 
typical  variety.  It  is  somewhat 
in  the  way  of  Miss  Hope's  H. 
niger  scoticus,  but  yet  different 
from  that  variety  as  grown  at 
Wardie  Lodge,  and  it  is  well  worth 
a  place  along  with  a  form  of  H. 
maximus,  grown  at  York  by  Messrs.  Backhouse, 
which  is  of  a  taller  and  more  slender  habit  than 
the  typical  maximus  of  our  gardens. 

Having  myself  found  some  little  difficulty  in 
he  culture  of  these  flowers,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  hot  dry  soils  they  like  shade  as 
well  as  shelter  and  plenty  of  good  rich  cow 
manure  dug  into  the  soil  at  18  inches  or  even 
2  feet  in  depth.  If  stones  the  size  of  hen's  eggs 
are  added  to  the  soil  if  it  be  fine  and  sandy,  so 
much  the  less  will  the  plants  suffer  from  drought 
in  June  and  July,  when  green  fly  follows,  and 
then  good-bye  to  all  hope  of  perfect  blooms. 
There  are  but  few  other  evergreen  perennials  that 
root  so  deeply  as  these  do,  and  they  enjoy  either 
plenty  of  manure  deep  down  in  the  soil  or  copious 
doses  of  liquid  manure  in  May  and  June  when 
making  their  growth.  In  some  soils  and  positions 
this  race  of  Hellebores  lose  their  leaves  annually, 
become  herbaceous  in  fact,  which  weakens  them 
very  much.  They  do  best  in  a  good  deep,  moist, 
red  loam;  if  stony  so  much  the  better.  Since 
writing  the  above^a  friend^near  Bath  has  kindly 


sent  me  the  following  notes  as  to  the  method  he 
adopts  to  ensure  success  in  the  growing  of  these 
beautiful  and  classical  flowers  : — 

"  Now,  as  to  the  culture  of  Hellebores,  my  short 
experience  here  leads  me  to  believe  that  a  good 
climate  is  necessary  to  their  well-being  and  not 
merely  soil  alone,  although  they  enjoy  a  good 
deep  one.  I  have  lifted  H.  maximus  with  roots 
of  one  season's  growth  nearly  3  feet  long.  We 
have  here  a  moist  stony  subsoil,  and  this  seems  to 
keep  them  up  during  summer,  when  they  usually 
suffer  so  much  elsewhere  from  drought. 

"Although  here  with  us  they  do  not  really  show 
signs  of  want  of  rain  during  the  summer,  in  the 
absence  of  rain  we  water  them  well  once  a  week,  as 
they  are,  I  think,  when  growing  thirsty  subjects. 
With  us  they  do  not  get  a  scrap  of  shade,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  require  it  where  the  climate 


Half-opened  buds  of  Christmas  Eose. 

is  dry ;  for  instance  near  London  they  make  a  bold 
start  in  spring  and  before  June  is  out  they  get 
green  fly  and  exhaust  themselves,  while  here  they 
make  a  second  crop  of  foliage  and  continue  growing 
all  the  summer  through,  whether  watered  or  not. 
The  common  H.  niger  is  the  worst  grower  of  the 
group.  The  six  varieties  which  I  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  send  you  are  all  good  free  growers,  and 
I  hope  may  do  well  with  you.  I  do  not  know  any- 
where in  England  where  Hellebores  grow  so  finely 
as  they  do  n  ear  Bath ,  and  even  there  they  vary ,  doin  g 
much  better  in  some  gardens  than  in  others.  Mr. 
EUacombe,  'of  Bitton,  cannot  grow  them  success- 
fully, though  only  four  miles  from  Bath.  The  first 
yeEir  after  planting  our  plants  get  a  mulching  of 
manure  in  May  and  a  good  drenching  of  water  in 
dry  weather.  We  conduct  the  water  about  in  iron 
pipes  from  a  large  tank  at  the  top  of  my  garden, 
supplied  from  a  spring,  and  the  ground  being  on 
a  steep  slope  we  get  a  good  force  anywhere. 
Stand-pipes  are  fixed  at  certain  intervals,  and  an 
india-rubber  pipe  is  attached.  With  this  a  man 
can  get  over  a  deal  of  ground  in  a  day ;  in  fact, 


we  attend  to  them  and  give  them  good  nourish- 
ment whenever  we  think  they  want  it,  and  we  get 
the  finest  of  flowers  as  a  reward."  Christmas 
Roses  are  so  much  appreciated  at  the  present  time, 
that  I  hope  other  growers  will  give  us  the  benefit 
of  their  experience.  My  own  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows  :  Deep  culture,  with  abundant  manurial 
stimulants,  solid  or  liquid,  good  shelter  from  dry 
north  and  north-east  winds,  with  copious  water- 
ings if  the  soil  be  at  all  dry  and  porous.  This 
year  we  are  trying  a  system  of  permanent  pet 
culture  in  cold  frames,  the  result  of  whichremaiES 
to  be  proved,  but  the  leaf  growth  is  good  to  see, 
being  far  ahead  of  that  in  the  borders. 

F.  W.  B. 

Heliotropes  are  always  acceptable  on  ac- 
count of  their  sweet  perfume.  They  can  be  grown 
in  many  ways  ;  in  the  flower 
garden  as  bedding  plants,  in  pots 
for  house  decoration,  and  planted 
out  in  greenhouses  and  conserva- 
tories for  cutting  from.  There  is 
now  quite  a  large  group  of  Helio- 
tropes, and  therefore  purchasers 
can  make  a  varied  selection.  Some 
of  the  very  best  are  White  Lady, 
pure  white,  a  very  free-blooming 
variety,  well  adapted  for  culti- 
vating in  pots  in  order  to  have 
flowers  all  the  year  round ;  Pre- 
sident Garfield,  bright  mauve-pur- 
ple ;  Swanley  Giant,  pale  rose 
colour,  an  admirable  variety  for 
planting  out  for  covering  walls  ; 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  tl  e 
darkest,  an  excellent  bedding 
variety  ;  Lady  Molesworth,  a  va- 
riety that  opens  quite  dark,  but 
becomes  paler  with  age  ;  Sensa- 
tion, bluish  purple,  very  distinct, 
and  good  for  any  purpose;  Mrs. 
Lewington,  a  very  fine  and  useful 
dark  variety  ;  and  Madame  Mai  - 
genot,  reddish  violet,  large  trusses 
and  very  fine.  In  forcing  the 
Heliotrope  the  principal  point  1o 
be  attended  to  in  its  winter  man- 
agement is  never  to  allow  it  to 
become  dry  at  the  root  and  to  pre- 
vent all  cold  draughts  of  air  from 
striking  it.  If  good  flowers  are  to 
be  expected,  keep  the  plants  com- 
fortably warm— say  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  50°  to  55°— otherwise 
they  become  sickly  and  stunted, 
lose  their  leaves,  and  become  cf 
little  value.  The  great  beauty  cf 
the  Heliotrope,  in  addition  to  its 
flowers,  is  its  foliage,  and,  like  the 
Fuchsia,  if  it  once  loses  that,  it 
cannot  be  replaced.  About  Christ- 
mas the  earliest  plants  may  receive 
their  final  stopping  and  be  encou- 
raged to  grow  on  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Plants  thus  treated  should 
now  be  finely  in  flower. — K.  D. 

Daffodil  Sir  "Watkln.  —  Mr.  Brockbank 
continually  puts  forth  statements  and  proves  no- 
thing. If  Sir  Watkin  descended  from  an  "old 
mountain  giant,"  surely  his  descent  might  be 
traced,  and  as  Mr.  Brockbank  is  given  to  pil- 
grimages, I  hope  he  will  not  let  the  season  pass 
without  making  an  effort  to  find  some  trace  of 
this  interesting  great  mountain  Daffodil.  I  am 
very  much  of  opinion  that  Sir  Watkin  was  raised 
at  Longford  Bridge  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  Leeds,  and 
what  makes  me  think  so  is  the  fact  that  afKr 
studying  some  kindred  forms  which  were  certainly 
raised  by  the  laie  Mr.  E.  Leeds,  viz.,  incompara- 
bilis  Edward  Hart,  Sir  William  Harconrt,  and 
Hudibras,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  are 
all  steps  in  the  ladder.  Sir  Watkin  being  |at  the 
top.— An  Observer. 

Chlonodoxa  LuclUee  (p.  304).-Wiih  reference  to 
this  plant  I  may  say  that  np  here  m  my  garden  seed- 
liiic3  spring  up  ot  their  own  accord,  lilie  lluatard  and  Cress, 
without  any  Bowing,  just  as  they  fall  from  the  ripe  seed 
vessels  on  the  plants.— A.  R.,  Wxndermire. 
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FRUIT  Garden. 

EXTENSION  MELON  CULTURE. 
Melon  growing  on  the  extension  system  is,  I 
think,  likely  to  become  popular.  Cucumbers  have 
long  been  grown  in  a  free,  unrestricted  way,  one 
or  two  plants  frequently  filling  a  house,  and  why 
not  Jlelons  ?  The  plan  has  long  been  saccessfully 
practised  at  Longleat.  At  that  place  the  favourite 
variety  is  the  hybrid  Cashmere,  but  it  was  found 
nothing  could  be  done  with  it  unless  it  was 
allowed  to  grow  almost  unrestricted,  as  stopping 
was  invariably  followed  by  canker  and  failure 
■was  naturally  the  result.  Eastnor  Castle  was 
also  tried  in  the  same  manner  and  did  well ;  in- 
deed, I  have  never  seen  such  grand  crops  of  this 
variety  as  at  Longleat.  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  superiority  of  the  system,  and  since  I  have 
adopted  it  Melon  growing  has  become  a  compara- 
tively simple  matter.  At  Longleat  large  fruit  are 
in  demand,  and  as  there  grown  Eastnor  Castle  is 
very  fine  and  of  the  best  quality.  We  have  not 
succeeded  so  well  with  it,  many  of  the  fruit  being 
ugly  in  shape,  and  besides  they  grow  larger  than 
we  want  them.  Our  favourite  sorts  are  Hero  of 
Lockinge,  green  flesh,  and  Blenheim  Orange, 
scarlet  flesh.  Both  varieties  are  handsome  in  ap- 
pearance, and  both,  if  well  grown,  are  not  easily 
surpassed  when  in  competition  with  other  varie- 
ties in  their  respective  sections. 

Clean,  healthy  plants  only  are  preserved, 
as  I  hold  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  plant  any 
that  are  weakly  and  dirty,  for  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  thoroughly  dislodge  insect  pests  that  have 
been  allowed  to  get  well  established  I  consider 
the  first  week  in  February  quite  early  enough  to 
sow  seed  for  the  earliest  crop,  another  sowing 
being  made  about  the  middle  of  April  for  plant- 
ing in  JIay.  If  sown  much  earlier,  the  progress 
which  the  seedlings  make  is  very  slow  indeed, 
and  oftener  than  not  they  become  miserable, 
spindly  objects,  which  under  favourable  treat- 
ment may  attain  a  respectable  size,  but  which  are 
more  likely  to  be  weakly  throughout  their  career, 
finally  collapsing  when  subjected  to  a  severe 
strain.  We  sow  singly  in  3-inch  pots  filled  with 
fairly  good  soil,  and  place  them  on  a  raised  hot- 
bed in  a  light  forcing  house.  Here  the  seedlings 
grow  sturdily,  a  light  support  being  placed  to 
each  rather  as  a  precaution  than  a  necessity. 
Before  they  become  root  bound  they  are  shifted 
into  6 -inch  pots,  using  a  loamy  soil  previously 
warmed  and  potting  rather  firmly,  and  they  are 
kept  growing  in  a  sunny  or  light  position,  well 
away  from  any  Insect-infested  stove  plant.  In 
this  manner  we  obtain  vigorous  plants,  and 
these,  being  planted  before  they  experience  a 
check,  soon  reach  the  trellis,  and  keep  in  robust 
health  throughout.  In  order  not  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  fruiting  them  early,  a  few 
plants  are  fruited  in  II -inch  or  12  inch  pots, 
each  carrj'ing  on  an  average  three  medium- 
sized  Melons.  At  the  present  time  (April  17) 
these  pot  plants  are  fast  swelling  off  their  fruit, 
which  will  ripen  late  in  May  or  quite  as 
soon  as  required.  About  the  time  when  the 
seedlings  receive  their  shift  their  fruiting  quarters 
are  prepared  for  them.  These  consist  of  four 
square  pits  in  each  house,  formed  with  loose  bricks 
on  an  iron  grating  over  a  heated  chamber.  Xo 
heating  material,  such  as  leaves  or  stable  manure, 
is  used  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  closely  cover 
the  chamber  for  the  purpose  of  providing  bottom 
heat,  this  being  quite  unnecessary.  The  pits  are 
four  bricks  square,  five  bricks  deep,  and  each 
holds  about  three  bushels  of  soil.  Preference  is 
given  to  rather  clayey  loam,  ours  usually  being  cut 
fresh  from  under  the  turf  of  good  pasture  land;  to 
each  bushel  we  add  an  8-inch  potful  of  lime.  If 
these  pits  of  soil  have  not  become  well  warmed 
through  at  the  time  when  we  wish  to  put  out  the 
plants,  the  requisite  warming  is  quickly  done 
by  simply  plunging  about  three  heated  bricks 
in  each  for  a  short  time.  We  ram  the  soil 
firmly  about  the  plants,  but  do  not  attempt 
to  make  it  as  hard  as  a  road  —  an  un- 
wise practice  still  thought  necessary  by  some 
cultivators.     A    certain    amount    of    ramming 


may  be  judicious,  especially  if  the  soil  used  be 
loose  in  character,  the  firmness  being  necessary 
to  insure  sturdy  fruitful  growth.  Melons  when 
first  planted  require  but  little  water,  but  when 
well  established  they  must  have  liberal  and  fre- 
quent supplies,  much  oftener,  in  fact,  than  plants 
on  beds  of  decaying  heating  material.  The  latter 
frequently  get  much  more  water  than  is  good  for 
them,  but  in  the  case  of  our  brick  pits  we  can 
easily  examine  the  sides  of  the  heap  of  soil  and 
water  accordingly — once  a  day  or  oftener.  Directly 
the  soil  has  become  full  of  healthy  roots  a  shift 
is  given,  that  is  to  say,  the  walls  all  round,  or  on 
as  many  sides  as  space  will  permit,  are  pulled 
down,  and  set  out  wider,  usually  about  the  space 
of  a  brick  being  allowed.  This  is  tilled  up  with 
more  fresh  soil,  to  which  is  added  a  liberal  sprink- 
ling of  Beeson's  manure,  well  ramming  the  whole 
down  as  in  the  first  instance.  The  old  square  of 
soil  for  some  time  receives  the  heaviest  waterings, 
as  should  this  be  allowed  to  get  very  dry,  pro- 
bably the  plants  on  the  first  bright  day  would  be 
badly  burnt.  When  the  fresh  soil  has  also  be- 
come closely  occupied  by  roots  a  thin  top-dressing 
of  good  loam  and  leaf  soil  with  a  slight  addition 
of  artificial  manure  is  given,  the  aim  being  to 
keep  the  roots  active,  or  otherwise  it  becomes  im- 
possible to  support  the  mass  of  foliage  and  fruit. 
The  method  of 

Training  the  plants  is  equally  simple  as 
the  root  treatment,  and  this  I  will  endeavour  to 
point  out  as  plainly  as  possible.  Our  Melon 
houses  are  three-quarter  span-roofed  ;  the  plants 
are  placed  at  the  front,  each  having  a  space  about 
8  feet  wide,  and  they  are  trained  from  the  front  to 
the  back  wall.  The  same  plan  would  be  adopted 
if  the  houses  were  span-roofed,  only  if  at  all 
narrow  more  width  would  be  allowed  each  plant. 
The  wires  of  the  trellis  are  strained  across  the 
house  at  about  12  inches  from  the  glass,  and  are 
passed  through  iron  eyes  screwed  in  the  principal 
rafters,  the  plants  being  supported  with  stakes 
till  the  trellis  is  reached,  and  having  all  side 
shoots  closely  rubbed  out,  are  then  trained  straight 
up  the  roof,  all  the  best  placed  laterals  being  laid 
in  on  each  side.  The  latter  should  not  be  crowded, 
and  each  ought  to  be  at  least  1  foot  clear  of  its 
neighbours.  Neither  should  they  be  stopped  till 
they  have  nearly  reached  the  limit  assigned  them. 
It  is  the  sub-laterals  or  side  shoots  produced  from 
the  lower  laterals  that  should  be  first  fruited,  and 
the  plants  by  that  time  having  attained  much 
strength,  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  setting 
abundance  of  fruit.  We  consider  six  on  each 
plant  ample  for  the  first  crop,  and  the  strain  not 
being  severe  another  crop  of  fruit  can  be  set  long 
before  the  first  has  matured.  As  a  rule,  we  do 
not  interfere  with  the  setting  after  the  first  crop 
is  started,  as  we  find  that  the  plants  continue  to 
swell  fruit  at  intervals  and  in  accordance  with 
their  vigour.  Thus  we  have  fruit  in  various  stages 
of  growth  all  on  the  same  plant,  some  being  pro- 
duced on  the  sub-laterals,  others  on  the  last 
formed  laterals,  and  the  remainder  on  late-formed 
back  growths.  The  use  of  the  knife  is  seldom  re- 
sorted to,  crowding  being  prevented  by  early  dis- 
budding, or  else  by  stopping  with  the  finger  and 
thumb.  Sometimes  it  is  not  necessary  to  stop  the 
shoots  beyond  the  fruit,  but  where  they  are  strong 
they  are  stopped  at  the  second  or  third  leaf.  This 
season  we  shall  try  to  grow  a  plant  or  two  still 
more  like  Cucumbers,  stopping  them  when  they 
have  reached  the  trellis,  and  again  at  intervals  up 
the  roof,  and  believe  we  shall  secure  a  crop  from 
the  sub-laterals  at  each  stopping. 

Other  cuIjTDRal  details  are  very  similar  to 
those  generally  followed,  and  I  will  only  briefly 
touch  upon  them.  At  the  commencement,  our 
night  temperatures  range  from  (iO"  to  R'>°  (we 
cannot  keep  the  house  any  hotter  if  we  would), 
and  in  the  daytime  from  G5°  to  70°.  Later  on  the 
figures  are  raised  by  about  10°,  a  little  air  being 
given  at  the  top  of  the  house  during  bright  sun- 
shine, closing  early  so  as  to  run  up  the  thermo- 
meter to  about  ;io°  and  freely  syrin^ng  the  plants 
as  well  as  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  house  at  the 
same  time.  In  hot,  dry  weather  the  floor  of  the 
house  is  frecjuently  damped,  and  we  also  lightly 
shade  the  glass  with  thin  lime-water  applied  with 


a  syringe.  The  plants,  as  before  stated,  receive 
abundance  of  water  when  they  most  require  it 
always  slightly  warmer  than  the  temperature  of 
the  house,  and  this  is  frequently  varied  with  freely 
diluted  farmyard  liquid  manure.  Xo  drying  off 
the  plants  near  the  time  the  fruit  should  ripen  is 
ever  thought  of,  the  fruit  ripening  in  due  course, 
and  much  more  rich  and  luscious  thus  treated. 
Any  fruits  approaching  maturity  are  lightly  sup- 
ported, and  when  they  commence  to  change 
colour  they  are  damped  as  little  as  possible,  or 
otherwise  they  would  be  more  liable  to  crack. 
When'  they  are  cracking  round  the  stalk  and 
before  they  separate  from  it  they  are  cut,  placed 
on  a  shelf  in  the  same  house  for  a  day  or  two  to 
finish  colouring,  when,  if  not  wanted  at  once,  they 
are  transferred  to  a  cool  fruit  room  where  they 
will  keep  for  several  days  and  yet  be  good  when 
cut.  I  do  not  assert  that  by  this  method  a  greater 
number  of  fruit  can  be  grown  in  a  given  space, 
or  that  by  no  other  means  can  fruit  of  a  similarly 
good  quality  be  grown.  The  advantages  I  claim 
for  the  practice  are  simplicity,  comparative  im- 
munity from  insect  pests,  notably  red  spider,  non- 
liability to  canker  owing  to  the  stems  and  growth 
generally  being  of  a  hard  and  durable  nature,  and 
the  almost  certainty  of  securing  a  good  succession 
of  handsome,  heavy,  and  finely  flavoured  fruit. 

W.  I.  M. 


THINNING  GRAPES. 


Fbom  the  middle  of  April  until  the  end  of  May 
is  the  period  during  which  Giape  thinning  is 
most  common,  as  then  all  midsummer,  autumn, 
and  winter  Grapes  require  thinning.  The  small 
vineries  belonging  to  amateur  growers  are  seldom 
started  into  growth  until  the  days  lengthen,  and 
the  majority  of  these  are  just  ready  for  thinning 
at  this  time.  That  operation  might  be  divided  into 
two  sections — first,  the  thinning  of  the  bunches, 
and  then  the  thinning  of  the  berries.  All  Vines 
in  good  health  produce  a  great  many  more  bunches 
than  are  required  to  f oi  ui  a  crop ;  very  often,  especi- 
ally in  the  case  of  Gros  Colman,  Foster's  Seedling, 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  and  some  others,  there  are 
two,  three,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  four  bunches 
produced  on  oLe  shoot,  and  one  of  these  is  enough 
for  a  crop.  Again,  every  shoot  will  produce  at 
leat  one  bunch,  but  it  is  very  seldom  one  bunch 
can  be  allowed  to  remain  on  each  shoot,  as  that 
would  be  too  heavy  a  crop ;  the  whole  of  the 
bunches  must  therefore  be  judiciously  thinned oS 
before  the  berries  have  swelled  to  any  extent. 
The  very  smallest  of  the  bunches  may  be  cut 
off  before  they  come  into  flower,  but  a  general 
thinning  should  not  take  place  until  the  berries 
are  fairly  formed,  when  the  worst  shaped  bunches 
and  those  in  wliich  it  does  not  appear  the  berries 
are  well  formed  should  be  taken  off.  In  doing 
this,  the  important  question  of  the  proper  quantity 
to  leave  for  a  crop  will  occur  to  the  thinner,  and 
this  is  a  most  difticult  matter  to  decide  pioperly, 
so  much  depends  on  the  strength  and  age  of  the 
Vines.  One  year's  experience,  however,  will  help 
the  cultivator,  as  it  is  easily  seen  when  the  Vines 
have  matured  the'r  crop  whether  it  is  too  heavy  or 
not.  If  the  fruit  did  not  swell  up  well  and  finish 
off  nicely  last  season  owing  to  the  crop  being  too 
heavy,  do  not  fail  to  have  it  lighter  this  season. 
If  the  Vines  finished  off  the  fruit  beautifully,  and 
gave  the  impression  that  they  could  have  per- 
fected more,  do  not  thin  the  bunches  so  much 
this  time.  Over-cropping  is  a  serious  matter,  as  it 
cripples  the  Vines  and  the  fruit  prod  uced  under  such 
conditions  is  always  inferior.  It  is  much  better 
to  under  than  over-crop.  We  have  rods  of  Gros 
Colman  just  now  bearing  fifty-five  and  sixty 
bunches.  The  rods  are  about  IS  feet  in  length  and 
the  bunches  are  in  bloom,  but  before  they  ha\e 
formed  berries  the  size  of  Peas  they  will  be  cut  off 
until  only  about  twenty  bunches  to  a  rod  remeiin. 
As  soon  as  the  berries  are  the  size  of  Peas,  thin- 
ning should  begin.  Those  who  have  had  no  practice 
in  this  work  n  ill  not  thin  very  (juickly  at  first,  and 
it  is  well  that  they  should  Cd  it  slowly,  as  to 
attempt  to  thin  fast  would  lead  to  taking  out 
many  berries  that  ought  to  remain,  and  it  is  an 
easy  matter,  too,  to  injure  those  left,  as  the  point 
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of  the  scissors  may  penetrate  them,  and  the  opera- 
tor not  know  that  be  is  doing  harm  until  the 
decay  hereafter  exhibits  itself.  Practical  hands 
soon  run  over  a  large  number  of  bunches,  and 
make  no  mistake;  they  know  pretty  correctly 
the  size  to  which  each  berry  will  ultimately  swell 
and  thin  accordingly.  For  several  years  wc  had  six 
weeks  each  spriDjj  day  after  day  Grape-thinning, 
and  wearisome  work  it  was,  but  the  practice  once 
acquired  is  not  readily  forgottaa;  and  I  would 
advise  all  beginners  to  attend  to  it  diligently  at 
first,  and  note  the  results  of  their  work  as  the 
fruit  develops  itself.  The  berries  should  bo  well 
cut  from  the  centre  of  the  bunch  to  begin  with, 
then  thin  the  extremities,  but  do  not  cut  off  the 
very  outside  ones,  as  that  would  reduce  the  size 
of  the  bunch,  aud  as  a  rule  it  will  be  found  that 
those  outside  ones  swell  up  best.  Thick  clumsy 
scissors  should  never  be  used  for  Grape-thinning. 
Long  narrow  ones  are  the  proper  sort,  as  they  may 
be  pushed  between  the  berries  without  doing 
any  injury.  They  should  be  clean  and  sharp  and 
cut  the  footstalk  through  without  the  slightest 
dithculty.  A  small  twig  of  Birch,  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  Y^  should  be  used  for  holding  up  the 
shoulders  of  the  bunches  and  moving  any  of  the 
berries  which  require  touching. 

Some  f  av  that  rust  is  produced  by  rubbing  the 
berries  with  the  fingers  or  touching  them  with  the 
head,  and  although  I  do  not  credit  this,  there  is 
no  advantage  to  be  derived  from  rough  handling, 
and  this  is  why  the  stick  in  question  should  be 
used.  Black  Alicante  and  Lady  Downes  have 
generally  a  great  many  small  berries  in  each 
bunch,  and  these  should  be  taken  out  first,  allow- 
ing the  largest  and  most  robust  to  remain  to  form 
the  crop.  Muscats  do  not  always  swell  up  evenly, 
many  bunches  being  composed  of  large  and  small 
berries,  and  it  is  very  important  that  the  whole  of 
these  should  be  clipped  out.  Where  the  berries 
gain  a  larger  size  in  maturing  than  was  anticipated, 
a  few  of  them  from  the  closest  part  of  the  bunch 
may  be  taken  out  just  as  colouring  begins. 

Cambrian. 


AUrUMN  STRAWBERRIES. 
We  have  just  planted  out  about  800  plants  of  the 
variety  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury.  From  these 
we  obtain  our  earliest  runners  of  this  variety. 
They  begin  throwing  up  their  flowers  about  three 
weeks  later  than  the  ordinary  Strawberries,  so 
that  they  form  an  excellent  succession  to  Oxonian, 
which  is  our  latest  variety.  I  annually  adopt  this 
system.  I  have  been  asked  repeatedly  if  these 
plants,  which  bear  such  a  profuse  second  crop, 
are  not  weakened  for  the  next  year's  work, 
and  I  have  always  answered  in  the  negative  ;  in 
fact,  I  see  no  difference  whatever  between  them 
and  the  usual  plantations  of  Strawberries  that 
have  not  borne  autumn  crops.  I  may  here  add 
that  these  800  plants  have  all  been  forced  this 
season.  On  or  about  the  25th  of  this  month  I 
intend  to  plant  out  a  similar  number  of  La  Grosse 
Sacree,  which  forms  an  excellent  succession  to  the 
Vicomtesse.  This  variety  I  find  to  be  excellent 
in  many  ways,  and  I  shall  grow  it  largely  next 
season.  For  a  third  batch  we  employ  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  which  gives  us  numbers  of  excellent  dishes 
of  fruit  all  through  October.  The  great  point  to 
be  observed  in  this  kind  of  woik  is  to  have  no 
delay.  The  very  day  on  which  they  come  out  of 
the  houses  they  should  be  planted  out  and  pro- 
tected with  small  Yew  branches.  The  site  now 
occupied  with  the  first  lot  is  a  south  border, 
which  on  one  day  had  upon  it  the  remains  of 
Snow's  Winter  Broccoli ;  on  the  next  it  was 
manured  heavily,  dug  deeply,  and  planted  as  the 
digging  proceeded,  and,  moreover,  it  was  re- 
freshed by  a  good  soaking  with  water. 

I  may  mention  that  each  variety  of  Strawberry 
just  named  has  its  own  peculiar  characteristics. 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  if  taken  from 
strong  plants  for  forcing,  becomes  too  large, 
splittirg  up  the  centres  into  half  a  dozen  crowns, 
which  to  me  is  a  bad  omfn  ;  one  well-ripened  eye 
8  the  thing  desired.  This  is  the  reason  why  I 
employ  forced  plants  from  which  to  get  my  first 
early  runners — they  are  just  the  right  strength. 


La  Grosse  Sucree,  on  the  contr.iry,  cannot  be  got 
too  early.  I  plant  in  autumn  a  bed  of  this  vai  let j' 
purposely  in  order  to  get  runners  for  forcing,  and 
have  never  yet  had  occasion  to  regret  doing  so. 
Just  now  I  have  about  800  pots  swelling  fruit 
most  satisfactorily.  R.  Gilbert. 

Burijhley. 


Vines  on  the  extension  system.— Mr. 
K.  L.  Mcintosh  gives  (p.  310)  his  experience  in 
regard  to  this  system,  and  although  he  has  told  us 
nothing  that  is  new,  his  testimony  is  valuable  as 
being  likely  to  assist  others  who  may  be  doubtful 
as  to  the  utility  of  this  method  of  Grape  growing. 
As  regards  myself,  I  was  many  years  ago  convinced 
of  the  superiority  of  the  extension  system,  and 
have  acted  on  it,  and  did  so  in  the  case  of  a  newly 
planted  vinery  last  year.  The  Vines  were  cut  back 
to  the  wall  plate  in  the  winter,  and  every  bud  that 
started  into  growth  was  allowed  to  grow  its  own 
way ;  not  one  was  removed,  but  the  strongest  shoots 
had  their  tops  taken  off  twice  during  the  summer, 
Tlie  rest  were  allowed  to  ramble  about  on  the  wires 
as  they  liked,  and  the  result  was  that  long  before 
the  autumn  rods  had  reached  the  top  of  the  house 
nearly  every  foot  of  wire  space  was  covered,  and 
this  with  one  summer's  growth  from  newly  planted 
Vines.  At  pruningtime  Ifound  the  wood  thoroughly 
ripened  and  the  stems  large  enough  to  furnish 
bearing  wood.  These  Vines  are  now  showing  a 
greater  number  of  bunches  than  they  must  be 
allowed  to  carry,  seeing  that  they  are  the  result  of 
only  one  year's  growth.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  I  think  I  have  accomplished  any- 
thing extraordinary,  as  I  am  aware  others  have 
obtained  equally  satisfactory  results.  I  only  men- 
tion the  facts  as  they  have  occurred.  Many  are 
still  sticklers  for  restricting  the  growth  of  Vines, 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  if  they  adopt  the  extension 
principle,  they  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  the 
change.— J.  C.  C. 


NOTES. 

The  first  fruits  of  a  newly  made  little  rocky 
terrace  for  dwarf  Irises  comes  in  the  form  of  the 
sky-blue  I.  pumila  ccerulea,  a  dainty,  solitary 
little  flower,  but  soon  to  have  company,  as  I  see 
not  only  this,  but  other  kinds  are  throwing  out 
their  buds  in  plenty.  The  little  "  Widow  Iris  " — 
the  Vedova  of  Florence — has  grown  here  like  a 
weed  for  years,  and  its  robust  health  and  spread- 
ing habit  have  charmed  one  or  two  of  our  visitors 
who  mistook  it  at  first  sight  for  I.  reticulata, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  leafage.  It  is 
the  Iris  tuberosa  of  botanists,  and  bears  erect 
solitary  flowers  of  a  silky  greenness,  each  of  the 
fall  petals  having  a  blackish  velvety  blotch  ;  lience 
its  popular  name.  I  quite  agree  with  "  G.  J."  in 
thinkingthesoftand  fluctuating  colour  of  this  little 
Iris  most  lovely.  Our  clumps  of  Iris  stylosa  have 
long  been  a  source  of  anxiety,  but  now  we  have 
flowers  on  those  also,  and  the  secret  in  both  cases 
is  a  dryer  position.  We  have  failed  for  years  to 
grow  many  Irises  that  now  seem  inclined  to  luxuri- 
ate with  us  through  having  fancied  they  liked 
moist  places  ;  but  one  day  in  looking  over  Wood's 
"Tourist's  Flora"  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  see  that 
some  of  the  European  species  generally  grew  in 
rocky  places  or  on  old  walls,  and  so  we  have 
altered  our  tactics.  Only  the  other  day  Professor 
M.  Foster,  king  of  Iris  growers,  told  us  that  many 
of  the  Irises  liked  exposed  positions  in  full  sun- 
shine, and  this  is  also  our  own  experience. 

Ttie  ■white  Daffodils  are  now  most  lovely  ; 
especially  so  is  N.  tortuosus,  with  its  broad,  high- 
shouldered  perianth  and  sulphur  cup.  Mr  llart- 
land  has  sent  us  at  least  six  or  eight  distinct 
varieties  this  season,  the  most  distinct  being  N. 
cernuus  pulcher  and  N.  moschatus  Minnie  War- 
ren. The  last  is  quite  a  little  gem.  Fancy  a 
dainty  white  Daffodil  scarcely  so  large  as  N. 
nanus,  and  with  leaves  almost  so  narrow  as  1o 
seem  Rush-like.  No  doubt  when  we  get  all  the 
wild  white  Daffodils  collected  in  Spain  we  shall 
find  them  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  variable  in  size 
and  form  as  are  the  more  robust  yellow  sorts, 


"The  Pale  Maiden"  of  the  wind-swept 
Falkland  Islands  is  at  last  happy  with  us,  and  is 
throwing  up  several  stout  scapes  in  a  cold  frame. 
Its  roots  came  wedged  tightly  in  a  sod  of  Lomaria 
alpina,  and  there  they  both  are  now  in  a  little 
pot  side  by  side  just  as  they  were  at  home  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Equator.  Perhaps  this  fair  lady 
among  the  flowers  of  the  south  objects  to  travel 
alone,  and  only  seems  happy  because  she  has  an  old 
friend  ever  near  to  her.  At  any  rate,  other  plants 
which  were  equally  healthy  are  dead,  and  the  one 
in  the  Fern  tuft  is  bright  and  happy.  Ah!  I  forgot 
to  mention  the  botanical  name,  and  "  Veronica  " 
has  been  so  lectured  of  late,  that  one  must  be  care- 
ful in  future.  The  plant  is  Si.=iyrinchinm  filifolium, 
but  the  lady  who  carried  the  plant  home  tor  me 
says  "Fair  Maiden"  or  "Pale  Maiden"  is  its 
name  in  the  Falklands,  and  that  it  there  flowers 
in  about  a  year  after  the  seed  is  sown. 

The  best  Daffodils  now  in  flower  are  N. 
maximus,  N.  Horsefieldi,  N.  princeps,  N.  cernuus 
pulcher,  N.  moschatus,  N.  incomparabilis  Stella, 
N.  Sir  Watkin,  N.  obvallaris,  and  N.  Emperor.  The 
other  day  Mr.  Ware  sent  us  a  Spanish  Daffodil, 
one  of  the  richest  in  colour  I  ever  saw.  It  la 
dwarf  and  sturdy  in  habit,  and  at  first  sight  might 
be  mistaken  for  the  Tenby  variety,  but  if  yon 
place  the  two  kinds  side  by  side  a  great  difference 
is  apparent.  In  colour  Tenby  then  appears  quite 
pale.  The  trunk,  again,  of  this  bright  golden 
trumpet  of  Mr.  Ware's  is  flanged  at  the  brim,  as 
in  N.  obvallaris,  but  instead  of  being  six-lobed 
and  crenulate,  it  is  more  deeply  and  irregularly 
lobed  or  gashed.  Among  the  flowers  was  one  with 
eight  perianth  divisions,  eight  anthers,  and  a  four- 
lobed  style,  which  seems  to  be  the  first  step  from 
single  to  double  among  these  flowers.  This  sturdy 
deep  golden  variety  is  one  of  the  most  distinct 
forms  I  have  seen  this  season  among  the  self  or 
yellow-flowered  race.  Horsefleld's  Daffodil  is  now 
glorious,  the  perfection  of  all  the  N.  bicolor  race, 
as  I  think,  for  ordinary  garden  culture.  The 
whitish  perianth  and  yellow  crown  are  lovely — 
"apples  of  gold  set  in  silver,"  and  to  see  a  good 
large  bed  of  it  in  full  flower  is  a  great  treat  on 
a  sunny  April  day. 

a-ardecingr  experiments  are  not  always 
successful,  but  I  am  very  glad  to  have  settled,  for 
ever  so  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned,  the  right  and 
proper  time  to  plant  or  to  replant  Narcissi.  I 
moved  our  whole  collection  here — thousands  of 
bulbs— in  July  and  August  last,  and  the  result  is 
greater  vigour  of  leafage  and  blossoming  than  we 
ever  had  before  from  old-established  clumps.  At 
the  time  named  both  leaves  and  roots  were  alike 
decayed,  and  the  bulbs  themselves  were  like  so 
many  cricket-balls.  After  digging,  the  bulbs  were 
placed  each  kind  separately  with  its  label  in  a  deep 
flower- pot,  and  they  were  covered  with  earth  to 
prevent  their  coats  becoming  dry.  After  the 
ground  was  dug  nearly  a  yard  deep,  the  bulbs 
were  at  once  replanted,  a  little  sand  being 
sprinkled  along  the  rows.  It  may  suit  the  con- 
veniences of  trade  growers  to  dry  off  or  rest  their 
bulbs,  but  we  shall  never  risk  our  Daffodil  roots  in 
that  way.  The  best  time  to  remove  and  replant 
them  is  when  roots  and  leaves  have  died  away, 
and  when  replanted  at  that  time  they  actually 
benefit  by  the  removal. 

Plump  green  buds  are  btursting  from  a 
thousand  twigs  and  shoots  on  hedges,  wall.«,  and 
trees  alike.  Clematis  calycina  shows  its  Hazel- 
nut-like grey-green  buds  and  bell-like  flowers,  and 
the  soft  catkin-like  racemes  of  the  Wistaria  pro- 
mise well  for  the  Grape-like  clusters  of  flowers  in 
May.  Forsythia  suspensa  is  a  mass  cf  golden 
hells,  and  the  fiery  red  of  the  Pyrus  japonica  on 
the  old  grey  walls  forms  a  glorious  background  for 
silver  and  gold  of  the  various  Daffodils.  The 
Crown  Imperials  are  most  stately,  each  flower-bell 
filled,  as  it  were,  with  pearls. 

The  Primrose  season  is  already  upon  us, 
and  beds  and  borders  are  alike  gay  with  their 
flowers.  The  rosy  species  with  its  bright  garnet- 
like buds  is  universally  admired,  so  also  are  P.  mar- 
ginata  and  the  dainty  little  P.  minima.  For 
breadth  of  effect  and  showiness,  the  large  Oxlip 
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race  is  far  beyond  all  others,  being  of  vigorous 
liabit  and  throwing  up  great  trusses  of  white, 
yellow,  and  vivid  orange-eyed  flowers.  We  raise 
a  batch  from  seed  every  year,  and  find  all  the 
Primroses  to  succeed  best  here  when  treated  as 
annuals.  Indoors,  P.  poculiformis,  P.  floribunda, 
and  P.  verticillata  are  now  blooming,  the  last  per- 
fumed with  the  essence  of  all  the  Cowslips— the 
whole  set  a  trio  worth  a  place  in  every  garden. 


The  Violet  Oress— lonopsidium  acaule  is  a 
little  annual  popularly  known  by  the  above  name. 
It  grows  an  inch  or  two  only  in  height,  each  seed- 
ling forming  a  dense  tuft  of  leaves  and  flowers 
about  3  inches  across.  It  is  such  a  pretty  little 
plant,  and  flowers  so  freely  nearly  all  the  year 
round  if  sown  at  various  times,  that  it  should  find 
a  place  more  often  than  at  present  is  the  case. 
It  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  plants  with  which  to 
carpet  bulb  beds  and  borders,  because  its  roots 
are  small  and  do  not  rob  the  soil,  nor  even  shade 
it  from  the  sunlight  to  any  serious  extent.  It 
flowers  in  two  or  three  months  after  sowing,  and 
on  light  sandy  soils  sows  itself,  and  so  gives  but 
little  trouble  to  keep  up  a  stock.  A  few  seeds 
sown  in  small  pots  and  wintered  in  a  sunny 
frame  form  pretty  tufted  masses  of  lilac  flowers 
in  the  spring,  and  are  very  pretty  for  decorative 
uses. 

The  Orchid  conference  is  likely  to  be  a 
great  success,  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Prof.  Eeichenbach  was  not  induced  to  come  over 
in  person,  instead  of  his  merely  sending  over  a 
written  communication.  I  am  sure  all  of  us  would 
have  liked  to  have  welcomed  him,  and  perhaps 
some  of  US  might  also  have  questioned  him  as  to 
the  nomenclature  of  these  plants.  In  a  recent 
number  of  a  contemporary  I  see  that  he  has 
taken  to  naming  our  horticulturists  as  well  as 
our  Orchids,  but  I  object  to  Mr.  Elwes  being 
dubbed  the  "  king  of  Lilies  ;"  indeed  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Elwes  himself  would  be  the  first  to  "  render  unto 
Csesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,"  and  to  oflEer 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  a  title  which  be  has  so  well  won  ! 
It  seems  strange  that  no  English  botanist  will 
take  np  the  study  of  the  Orchids,  seeing  that  the 
Kew  herbarium  and  English  gardens  offer  facili- 
ties superior  to  any  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  points  to  be  raised  at  the 
Orchid  conference,  no  doubt,  will  be  in  reference  to 
the  nomenclature  of  garden  Orchids,  hybrids  and 
aeedlinge.  It  is  high  time  that  we  ceased  using 
Latin  names  for  plants  which  are  not  one  bit 
more  different  from  each  other  than  are  common 
florists'  flowers.  A  few  years  ago  every  new 
variety  was  a  "  gloriosa  superbissima,"  and  now 
we  get  far  too  many  of  the  "  Bugsoni  "  and  "  Job- 
soni "  type.  If  the  Orchid  conference  committees 
will  free  us  from  the  incubus  of  Latin  names  for 
garden  forms  and  slight  natural  variations,  they 
will  not  have  met  in  vain.  When  we  have  at 
least  300  genera  and  from  7000  to  10,000  wild 
species  of  Orchids  with  Latin  names,  it  is  a  little 
too  ridiculous  to  go  on  naming  every  native  seed- 
ling and  slight  variation  from  these  in  Latin 
also  when  English  names  would  serve  the  purpose 
quite  as  well. 

Fashionable  flowers  as  the  Orchids  may 
now  be,  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  expensive  to 
purchase,  and  still  more  expensive  to  cultivate, 
has  given  them  a  fictitious  value  in  the  eyes  of 
unthinking  people.  As  a  recent  writer  expressed 
it,  "  the  Orchids  are  not  more  beautiful  than  the 
Irids,  but  they  are  ten  times  more  expensive  to 
grow."  Let  those  grow  Orchids  who  admire  them 
by  all  means  ;  let  them  weed  out  their  bad  varie- 
ties for  the  encouragement  of  the  new  beginner, 
for  after  all  it  ia,  perhaps,  better  to  spend  money 
on  Orchids  than  on  horse-racing.  There  is  no 
gainsaying  the  fact  that  some  Orchids  are  exquisitely 
lovely — strange  beauties  in  a  strange  land.  What 
I  argue  is,  that  Orchids  are  usurping  the  place  of 
other  plants  equally,  even  it  differently,  beautiful. 
We  have  fifty  collections  of  Orchids  in  England, 
but  no  one  collection  of  greenhouse  or  stove 
bulbous  plants,  and  I  know  of  no  amateur  rich 
enough  to  found  a  good  garden  for  economic 
plants.    Those  who  will  look  long  enough  and 


close  enough  at  the  golden  Orchids  may  see  more 
than  a  grain  of  truth  in  this  matter. 

The  Orchids  certainly  deserve  all  the 
respect  that  a  lover  of  all  flowers  can  give  them, 
and  I  have  done  my  best  not  only  to  love  them, 
but  also  for  the  past  twenty  years  to  praise  them, 
but  I  am  not  of  those  enthusiasts  who  "  empty 
the  purse  of  Crcesus  into  the  coffers  of  the  Or- 
chid merchants."  There  is  a  tendency  just  now 
to  over-rate  both  the  beauty  and  the  value  of 
Orchids.  Of  course,  if  any  individual  likes  to 
spend  thousands  of  pounds  annually  on  Orchids, 
he  has  as  much  right  to  do  so  as  I  have  to  spend 
shillings  on  Primroses  ;  but  one  must  not  confound 
the  real  beauty  of  a  plant  with  its  market  value, 
as  many  people  now  do.  It  is  not  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  Orchids  which  are  most  valu- 
able, but  the  rarest  ones.  In  a  word,  the  real  love 
of  beautiful  Orchids  has  degenerated  into  a  mere 
craze,  with  a  dash  of  stock  exchange  speculation 
thrown  in,  just  as  cayenne  pepper  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  champagne  !  Veronica. 


OLD  CYCLAMENS. 
A  GREAT  deal  of  the  cultural  directions  respecting 
Cyclamens  appears  to  be  based  upon  the  method 
of  raising  seedlings  and  treating  the  plants  until 
they  flower.  Comparatively  little  is  said  about 
treating  the  bulbs  after  they  have  once  bloomed  ; 
and  yet  I  have  seen  in  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith's  collec- 
tion many  plants  eight  and  nine  years  old,  and 
was  shown  one  specimen  that  was  fifteen  years 
old.  The  corm,  as  might  be  supposed,  was  so 
large,  that  it  quite  covered  the  surface  of  a  large 
pot.  It  was  astonishing  what  a  vigorous  free- 
growing  specimen  this  was,  and  as  many  as  eighty 
flowers  were  picked  off  it  at  one  time.  It  was  kept 
by  Mr.  Smith  because  it  was  of  excellent  quality 
and  pretty  in  colour,  being  found  valuable  for 
seed  purposes.  These  old  plants  require  a  time  of 
rest,  and  they  must  on  no  account  be  neglected. 
The  corms  have  to  be  preserved  with  some  care, 
but  a  little  extra  attention  works  wonders  with 
them.  They  must  be  potted  in  a  rather  light,  rich 
soil  and  brought  on  gradually,  and  thus  treated 
they  make  admirable  specimens. 

The  extent  to  which  Mr.  Smith  grows  Cyclamens 
at  his  HanwellNursery  issomethingastonishing.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  him  to  pot  off  25,000  or  2G,000 
seedlings.  The  seeds  are  sown  about  September 
or  earlier,  according  to  the  time  they  ripen, 
generally  in  pans.  When  they  have  made  two  or 
three  leaves  they  are  pricked  off  into  pots,  about 
twelve  in  a  pot,  and  a  light  rich  soil  is  used,  a  good 
deal  of  leaf-mould  being  incorporated  with  it.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  young  leaves  take  on 
a  long  heart  shape,  and  they  afterwards  gradually 
assume  a  round  form.  At  the  end  of  February 
the  plants  are  potted  singly  into  2.J-inch  pots, 
then  into  larger  ones  in  April  and  May,  and  again 
into  6-inch  pots  ^in  July,  as  the  seedling  plants 
flower  earlier  than  two  and  three-year-old  plants, 
and  thus  by  means  of  the  latter  the  season  is  con- 
siderably prolonged.  To  show  what  a  rapid 
development  there  is  in  a  plant  fifteen  or  sixteen 
months  old,  one  in  a  6-inch  pot  had  thirty  flowers 
fully  expanded,  and  with  another  one  hundred  to 
expand,  and  what  a  window  plant  a  Cyclamen 
makes  !  One  lasted  in  flower  fully  four  months 
placed  in  the  window  of  an  ordinary  sitting- 
room.  Two-year-old  plants  make  very  fine  ex- 
hibition specimens,  and,  it  the  variety  is  good, 
carry  magnificent  heads  of  flower.  The  large- 
flowered  varieties  of  Cyclamen  require  time  to 
fully  develop  their  flowers  ;  a  fortnight  is  not  too 
much,  lie  has  two  very  fine  white-flowered  varie- 
ties, viz.,  Mont  Blanc,  with  long,  broad,  well- 
formed  petals,  very  free;  and  Baroness  Burdett 
Contts,  pure  white,  very  fine  indeed,  with  broad 
smooth  petals,  stout,  and  extra  fine  in  quality. 

R.  D. 


Lachenalta  Nelsonl  In  Band  (p.  30G)  —I  find  the 
following  in  my  notebook  writtenseveral  years  ^go:  "Try 
these  in  pure  sand  ;  said  to  grow  them  2  feet  biuh."  I  do 
not  know  whose  idea  this  was,  but  it  is  evidently  not  a  new 
one.  The  flowers  of  many  llaclienaliai  are  erect  on  the 
stem,  and  not  drooping,  as  L.  violacea,  L  puUulata,  and 
others.— A.  R.,  Winderynere. 


Garden  Flora. 

PLATE  489. 
THE    LIONS-TAIL   PLANT. 

(LE0K0TI3    LEONUBUS.*) 

This  handsome  Labiate  forms  a  small  shrubby 
greenhouse  plant,  which  during  autumn  and  early 
winter  is  very  showy,  producing  as  it  does  from 
two  to  four  successive  whorls  of  flowers  on  all  the 
best  shoots  of  the  preceding  spring  and  summer's 
growth.     The  accompanying  plate  well  represents 
the  general  character  of  the  plant,  but  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  leaves  are  distinctly  ser- 
rated, paler  green  in  colour,  and  with  more  clearly 
defined  venation.     In  each  whorl  there  are  about 
eighteen   flowers,  and   the  corollas  are  2  inches 
long.     It  was  cultivated  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic 
Garden  as  long  ago  as  1712,  and  Philip  Miller  de- 
scribed it  in  his  dictionary  as  being  very  orna- 
mental, but  it  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of 
until  recently.    About  five  years  ago  I  found  it 
in  the  Ghent  Botanic  Garden,  thence  it  was  in- 
troduced to  Cambridge,  from  which  probably  all 
the  plants  now  grown  have  emanated.     In  Turkey 
it  appears  to  be  a  favourite,  as  it  is  said  to  be 
frequently  met  with  in  the  gardens  of  Constanti- 
nople and  those  of  its  neighbourhood,  where  it  is 
called  the  Jlinaret  Flower.     It  is  also  said  to  be 
largely  cultivated  in  the  Imperial  gardens.  'The 
natural  height  of  this  plant  is  7  feet  or  8  feet ;  its 
leaves,  which  are  evergreen,  are  oblong-lanceolate, 
obtusely    serrated,    shortly    stalked,    and    about 
2i  inches  or  3  inches  in  length.     The  young  stems 
and  leaves  are  soft  and  hairy.  It  is  named  Phlomis 
Leonnms  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  but  Leonotis 
is  distinguished  from  that  and  other  allied  genera 
by  its  corolla  having  an  elongated,  concave,  entire 
upper  lip  and  a  very  short  lower  one,  which  is 
almost  equally  three-cleft.    A  variegated  variety 
of  this  species  was  grown  in  Miller's  time,  and 
there  is  a  white  variety  recorded    from    South 
Africa.     The  plant  here  represented  is  a  native  of 
that  country,  and  is  found  near  Cape  Town,  in 
the  province  of  Uitenage  and  elsewhere. 

Cultivation. — It  needs  a  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture ;  I  find  that  it  will  not  even  Uve  against  a 
wall  out-of-doors.  As  regards  soil,  it  is  not  pro- 
bably particular ;  I  have  found  it  to  flourish  well 
in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat.  It  is  by  no  means 
delicate,  and  requires  only  the  usual  treatment  of 
greenhouse  plants,  which  are  placed  out-of-doors 
in  summer.  Exposure  to  light  and  air  duriDg 
summer  is  certainly  beneficial  to  it.  It  is  not 
very  compact  in  habit ;  some  pruning  is,  there- 
fore, necessary,  and  it  should  be  done  t)efore 
growth  commences — not  later  than  March — in 
order  to  secure  the  strongest  possible  stems  for 
flowering.  Plants  raised  from  cuttings  put  in 
now,  iE  well  treated,  may  flower  late  in  the  year. 
Though  Philip  Miller  speaks  of  it  as  being  an 
aquatic  in  South  Africa,  it  grows  perfectly  if 
merely  an  ordinary  amount  of  water  is  given  it. 

Of  other  kinds,  there  is  only  one  to  which 
attention  requires  to  be  drawn.  This  is  L.  inter- 
media, from  Algoa  Bay  and  Natal,  which,  so  far  as 
I  know,  is  not  cultivated  in  this  country.  It  is, 
however,  grown  along  with  L.  Leonurus  in  the 
gardens  about  Constantinople,  where  it  is  also 
called  the  Minaret  Flower.  It  is  (and  is  figured  in 
the  Botanical  Begistcr,  t.  850)  described  as  a  fine 
half-shrubby  perennial,  which  in  a  stove  flowers 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  L.  Leonurus  by  its  greater  height, 
by  the  very  long  joints  of  the  stem,  by  the  cordate 
base  of  the  leaves,  by  the  velvety  down  of  the 
calyx,  and  by  the  lighter  pale  orange  colour  of 
the  flowers.    Its  inflorescence  is  very  similar  to 
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that  of  Leonurus,  and  no  doubt  its  cultivation 
would  be  the  same  as  for  that  species.    The  genus 
includes  about  twelve  species,  and  there  may  be 
one  or  two — as,  for  instance,  L.  dubia,  that  would 
be  worth  introducing,  but  the  majority  of  them — 
and,  indeed,  all  those  not    liere  mentioned   of 
which  I  have  seen  specimens — are  not  very  orna- 
mental.    L.  nepeti^folia  has  been  in  cultivation, 
t  it  is  an  annual,  and  rather  a  coarse  one.     All 
■  kinds  are  African,  but    this   extends    over 
-''ons  parts  of  India.  R.  IBWIN  Ltnch. 


Indoor    Garden. 

GARDENIAS  AT   ALL   SEASONS. 

UsDER  certain  courses  of  treatment  Gardenias 
may  be  had  in  bloom  at  almost  any  time  of  the 
year,  the  season  when  they  are  of  greatest  value 
being  winter,  when  they  fetch  a  long  price  in  the 
market,  there  generally  being  a  great  demand  for 
them  then  for  making  up  into  bouquets  and 
wreaths,  or  for  wearing  in  button -holes  or  ladies' 
hair,  for  all  of  which  purposes  they  are  specially 
adapted  on  account  of  the  form  and  purity  and 
delicious  perfume  of  their  flowers.  Another  point 
in  their  favour  over  other  blooms  is  that  they  sel- 
dom or  never  fall  to  pieces,  and  therefore  last 
without  being  wired.  The  best  kinds  to  grow  are 
G.  radicans  major  and  G.  florida,  both  of  which 
form  neat,  compact  bushes,  that  may  quickly  be 
grown  to  a  moderate  size,  and  as  young  plants  are 
the  most  preferable,  the  way  to  keep  up  a  good 
lot  is  to  propagate  annually  and  discard  the  old 
stock.  With  a  proper  propagating  box  and  plenty 
of  beat,  Gardenias  may  be  struck  at  any  time,  the 
shoots  most  suitable  for  forming  the  cuttings  being 
those  that  are  moderately  vigorous  and  about  half 
ripe,  and  these  should  be  taken  off  about  4  inches 
long,  when,  after  trimming  away  the  lower  leaves, 
they  should  be  heeled  close  to  a  joint.  As  soon  as 
prepared  in  this  way  they  will  be  ready  for  put- 
ting in,  and  may  either  be  inserted  by  dibbling 
several  into  4  J-inch  pots,  or  by  placing  them  singly 
in  3-inch  pots,  the  latter  being  best,  as  then  there 
need  be  no  disturbance  after  they  are  rooted, 
when  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  turn  them  out 
carefully  and  repot  in  6-inch  pots,  which  answer 
better  than  shifting  on  by  degrees. 

The  soil  most  suitable  for  striking  Gardenias  in  is 
peat,  which  should  be  mixed  with  plenty  of  sharp 
sand,  and  it  is  advisable  to  fill  in  with  a  pinch  of  the 
latter  around  the  cutting,  which  will  hold  it  firm 
and  prevent  any  damping.  If  there  is  not  a  pro- 
pagating box  at  liberty,  a  good  substitute  may  be 
had  by  using  handlights  or  bell-glasses  placed  on 
slates  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  stove,  under 
which  the  pots  can  then  be  stood  and  packed 
round  or  plunged  in  Moss  or  Cocoa-nut  fibre  so 
as  to  keep  them  moist,  which  either  material  will 
do  if  sprinkled  with  water  now  and  then,  as  it  will 
continue  to  evaporate  and  refresh  the  foliage. 
Once  struck,  the  point  is  to  grow  them  on  rapidly, 
which  may  easily  be  done  by  timely  shiftings  and 
affording  them  the  requisite  warmth  and  plenty 
of  moisture.  Although  some  object  to  bottom- 
heat,  I  have  always  found  that  it  greatly  im- 
proves Gardenias,  and  it  a  bed  can  be  filled  with 
fresh  fallen  leaves  or  a  mixture  of  them  and  stable 
manure,  it  will  be  a  great  help,  as  besides  stimu- 
lating the  roots,  it  greatly  benefits  the  plants  by 
giving  off  ammonia  and  keeping  the  atmosphere 
about  them  regularly  humid,  which  is  what  their 
foliage  delights  in.  Before  using  the  fermenting 
material,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  sweeten  it  by 
frequent  turnings,  so  as  to  let  out  the  fiery  gases, 
when  it  will  be  safe  and  lasting  and  not  so  likely 
to  get  too  hot  for  the  plants.  At  first  plunging 
these  will  require  watching,  and  if  the  heat  rises 
above  85°  or  so  the  pots  should  be  lifted,  or  have 
the  stufE  loosened  round  them,  and  when  the 
heat  declines  it  may  be  made  firm  again. 
The  temperature  most  suitable  for  top-heat  is 
70°  by  night,  rising  10°  or  15°  by  day,  or  even 
higher  than  this  during  the  middle  part  of 
the  summer,  after  which  plants  intended  for 
vrinter  forcing  and  flowering  should  be  ripened 
%nd  rested  ^previous  to  that  stage  they  cannot 


have  too  much  water  all  the  time  they  are  grow- 
ing, provided  their  pots  are  full  of  roots  and  well 
drained,  as  Gardenias  are  moisture-loving  subjects 
and  like  copious  syringing,  which  should  always 
be  with  warm  water,  and  the  same  for  the  roots. 

The  way  to  rest  them  is  to  gradually  increase 
the  air,  and  if  the  lights  over  them  are  movable 
it  is  a  good  plan  during  September  to  withdraw 
them  altogether  by  night,  which  will  do  much  to- 
wards maturing  the  young  wood  and  setting  the 
buds.  To  attempt  to  force  without  such  prepara- 
tion with  a  view  to  get  flowers  is  futile,  for  if 
the  blooms  in  embryo  are  not  there,  no  after  man- 
agement will  bring  any  out.  After  blooming,  the 
same  plants  may  be  kept  drier  and  cooler,  and 
when  so  rested  for  a  time  be  thinned  out  and 
pruned  back,  then  shaken  out  and  repotted  and 
grown  on  again.  By  treating  them  in  this  way 
and  having  batches  coming  on  one  after  the  other, 
a  constant  succession  of  flowers  may  be  ob- 
tained, but  to  keep  the  supply  up  the  plants 
must  be  perfectly  clean,  as  nothing  cripples 
Gardenias  so  much  as  mealy  bug,  an  insect  to 
which  they  are  very  subject,  and  unless  proper 
means  are  adopted,  it  is  most  diflacult  to  eradi- 
cate. Hand-washing  is  quite  out  of  the  question  ; 
the  most  effectual  way  of  dealing  with  them 
is  to  syringe  with  water,  into  which  parafiin  is  put 
in  the  proportion  of  a  wineglass  to  four  gallons, 
and  after  this  has  been  on  a  few  minutes  it  should 
be  thoroughly  washed  off  by  the  help  of  an  engine. 
This  may  be  done  by  laying  the  plants  on  their 
sides  on  a  temporary  stage  made  for  the  purpose, 
when  they  may  be  played  at  before  and  behind, 
which  drenching  will  cleanse  them  effectually 
without  bruising  or  injuring  the  leaves  or  tender 
tips  of  the  shoots.  Even  without  paraffin  or  other 
insecticides  Gardenias  may  be  kept  clean  by  the 
aid  of  clear  water  alone  if  rinsed  frequently  in 
the  way  referred  to,  as  it  breaks  up  the  webs  of 
the  mealy  bug,  and  by  washing  them  off  prevents 
it  from  breeding.  S.  D. 


BOUOAINVILLEA  GLABRA. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  plants  we  have  for  decora- 
tive purposes,  for  if  well  managed  in  the  first 
stages  of  its  growth,  it  will  flower  freely  in  a  small 
state.  Young  plants  of  it  are  easily  obtained  in 
spring  when  the  old  plants  are  pruned  back  after 
being  rested  during  winter ;  procure  then  as  many 
cuttings  as  may  be  required  for  one  season  ;  take 
them  off  with  a  heel  of  firm  wood  attached  to 
them,  as  cuttings  of  that  kind  root  quicker  and 
are  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  cuttings  taken  off 
the  points  of  long  shoots.  The  soil  used  for  the 
cutting  pots  should  consist  of  sifted  peat,  leaf- 
mould  a  third,  and  a  small  portion  of  silky  loam, 
adding  about  one-half  of  the  whole  bulk  of  sharp 
silver  sand.  Mix  well  together,  fill  the  pots  and 
place  a  thin  layer  of  sand  upon  the  top  of  the 
soil,  firming  it  well.  Dibble  the  cuttings  round 
the  sides  and  place  the  pots  in  a  propagating  pit 
or  hot-bed  in  which  there  is  a  steady  bottom  heat 
and  a  top  temperature  ranging  from  65°  to  70°. 
Under  such  conditions  the  cuttings  will  root  in  a 
few  days ;  the  young  plants  should  then  be  potted 
off  singly  into  3-inch  pots,  using  the  same  compost 
as  before,  but  not  so  much  sand.  After  potting  re- 
place the  plants  in  the  same  temperature  as  before 
until  they  get  established  in  the  fresh  soil,  when 
they  may  be  removed  into  a  temperature  of  about 
50° ;  thus  treated  the  wood  will  be  firm  and  short- 
jointed.  When  the  shoots  have  made  four  leaves 
pinch  their  tops  ;  they  will  then  form  good  speci- 
mens. Shift  once  more  during  the  summer  when 
thoroughly  well  rooted  ;  6-inch  pots  will  be  suffi- 
ciently large  for  the  first  season,  and  if  well 
treated  a  few  nice  sprays  of  bloom  will  be  pro- 
duced during  the  autumn.  Attend  well  to  the 
watering,  and  endeavour  to  promote  growth  until 
the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October, 
when  water  should  be  gradually  withheld  until 
the  whole  of  the  leaves  fall  off.  After  that,  just 
give  sufficient  to  keep  the  wood  of  the  plants  from 
shrivelling.  Keep  them  in  this  state  until  Feb- 
ruary or  early  in  March,  when  they  should  be 
again  started  into  growth.  Where  a  good  supply 
of  bloom  is  required  for  several  months,  the  plants 


should  be  started  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
weeks.  Shift  them  into  larger  pots  as  soon  as 
they  commence  to  grow.  Some  prefer  giving  them 
a  shift  into  larger  pots  as  soon  as  pruned  in  the 
autumn,  but  I  must  give  the  preference  to  spring 
potting.  Use  good  fibry  peat  and  yellow  loam  in 
the  proportion  of  three  of  the  former  to  two  of 
the  latter,  and  a  fair  portion  of  sharp  sand  to 
keep  the  whole  open  ;  by  this  treatment  good  spe- 
cimens may  be  had  the  third  year.  If  room  for  this 
plant  can  be  found  in  the  intermediate  house, 
place  it  there  either  planted  out  in  a  prepared 
border  or  in  a  large  pot,  training  the  shoots  over 
the  roof,  and  a  long  succession  of  bloom  will  be 
the  result.  At  Addington  Park  there  used  to  be  a 
fine  specimen  of  this  Bougainvillea  growing  in  a 
low  span-roofed  house,  in  which  it  was  hardly 
ever  out  of  bloom.  Indeed,  during  summer  bushels 
of  bloom  were  often  cut  from  this  plant. 

W.  Cheistibon. 


Double  -white  VIoleta.— In  March  last 
year  I  got  half  a  dozen  plants  and  three  dozen 
cuttings  of  the  Swanley  White  or  Comte  Brazza's 
Violet ;  the  cuttings  were  inserted  when  received, 
and  also  others  which  I  took  from  the  plants,  in 
5-inch  pots  in  a  compost  of  yellow  loam,  leaf -soil, 
and  sea  sand,  twelve  being  put  in  each  pot  and 
put  into  a  warm  Cucumber  frame.  At  the  end  of 
April  I  had,  by  dividing  the  six  plants  and  the  cut- 
tings I  bad  rooted,  about  one  hundred  strong 
plants,  which  were  planted  in  a  border  under  a 
west  wall.  The  border  had  been  well  prepared 
beforehand,  and  was  given  a  liberal  mixture  of 
leaf  soil  and  sea  sand.  They  were  kept  well 
watered  all  through  the  very  dry  summer  which 
we  had  last  year.  In  the  early  part  of  September 
they  were  taken  up  carefully  with  good  balls  of 
earth  attached  to  them  and  planted  in  a  early 
Melon  frame  12  inches  apart  each  way  ;  the  soil 
in  the  frame  was  prepared  in  the  same  way  as 
that  of  the  border.  On  fine  days  through  the 
winter  the  lights  were  taken  off  and  on  wet  days 
they  were  tilted  ;  they  have  been  watered  a  few 
times  with  strong  soot  water,  and  the  result  has 
been  all  that  could  be  desired,  the  produce  being 
large  individually  and  of  snowy  whiteness. — 
G.  H.  M. 

Acacia  RIoeana. — As  a  roof  plant,  where 
there  is  sufficient  space  for  the  long,  pendulous, 
thong-like  branches  to  display  themselves  to  ad- 
vantage, few  more  beautiful  objects  are  to  be  seen 
than  this  Acacia  when  laden  with  sulphur-tinted 
blossoms  ;  indeed,  at  all  times  it  is  most  graceful 
and  pleasing,  owing  to  its  drooping  habit  of 
growth.  For  clothing  a  pillar  in  a  greenhouse,  or 
for  some  such  purpose,  it  is  well  adapted,  and 
when  employed  in  this  way  no  more  pruning  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  should  be  given  it.  It  is  a 
somewhat  vigorous  feeder,  and  if  required  to 
cover  any  considerable  space  it  should  be  planted 
out  rather  than  confined  to  a  pot,  as  in  that  case  its 
rate  of  growth  is  much  quicker,  and  it  flowers 
just  as  freely  under  the  more  liberal  treatment. 
Cuttings  of  it  are  not  difficult  to  strike  ;  indeed, 
the  more  slender-habited  kinds  root  quicker  than 
the  stout  growing  ones.  When  the  young  shoots 
are  in  a  half-ripened  condition  is  the  best  time 
for  taking  the  cuttings,  which  should  be  cut  to  a 
length  of  3  inches  or  4  inches  and  inserted  firmly 
in  pots  filled  with  light  sandy  soil.  When  finished 
the  whole  must  be  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  and 
after  that  the  only  attention  needed  is  watering 
and  shading. — H.  P. 

Welgelas  under  glass.— Amongst  shrubs 
seldom  employed  for  the  embellishment  of  green- 
houses or  conservatories  during  spring  must  be 
included  the  various  Weigelas,  which  flower  freely 
enough  thus  treated  provided  early  forcing  is  not 
attempted.  The  kinds  most  in  favour  for  the 
purpose  are  Abel  Carri^re,  a  Continental  variety, 
simply  an  improved  form  of  W.  rosea,  the  flowers 
being  larger  and  brighter  coloured  than  those  of 
the  type,  while  the  habit  of  the  plant,  though 
vigorous,  is  by  no  means  coarse.  The  next  is  W. 
hortensis  nivea,  which  seems  to  do  better  indoors 
than  W.  Candida,  though  as  an  outdoor  shrub  the 
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last  is  liked  best.  These  kinds  are  much  more 
showy  than  those  with  deep  coloured  flowers, 
though  one  of  that  class  may  be  added  if  required 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  and  in  that  case  W. 
Lavallei,  with  deep  claret  coloured  blooms,  is 
perhaps  the  best.  Though  two  or  three  kinds 
will  be  enough  for  flowering  under  glass,  the  list 
for  open-air  culture  might  be  much  extended, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  tliat  Weigelas  are  too 
much  alike.  The  specimens  which  we  use  for 
indoor  blooming  are  planted  out  in  an  open  spot, 
lifted  in  the  autumn  and  potted  for  forcing.  If 
possible  they  should  be  allowed  a  year's  rest  in 
order  to  recoup  themselves  ;  the  better  plan  is, 
therefore,  to  have  a  couple  of  sets  and  force  them 
in  alternate  years. — T. 


WOKK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  21. 

April  15. 
Tins  morning  the  mercury  fell  to  20°,  and  there 
was  an  attempt  at  snowing,  which  happily  passed 
away,  and  until  it  is  warmer  we  would  prefer  that 
it  continued  dry,  for  moisture  and  frost  combined 
would  do  serious  damage  to  fruit  buds,  which  are 
now  in  a  very  advanced  state,  some  kind  of  Plums, 
Pears,  and  Cherries  being  in  flower,  and  the  bulk 
of  them  nearly  so,  and  there  is  such  an  e.xtraordi- 
nary  promise  of  fruitfulnessthat  its  loss  would  be 
calamitous  in  the  extreme.  We  still  keep  on  the 
protective  coverings  both  on  frosty  nights  and 
during  bright  sunshine.  Disbudding  Peaches  on 
the  open  walls ;  some  of  the  fruit  is  rubbed 
off  at  the  same  time.  They  have  set  splendidly, 
as  also  have  Apricots,  and  it  is  now  safe  to 
predict  good  crops  of  both  these  fruits,  of 
course,  with  continued  attention  to  protection 
in  cold  weather.  Planting  hardy  plants  in 
flower  beds,  as  for  several  days  past.  Pricked 
out  Celery  in  cold  frames,  and  also  more  Gold 
Feather  Pyrethrum,  annual  Chrvsanthemums.  and 
dwarf  Sunflowers^  Potted  off  first  batch  of  Cine- 
rarias and  Primulas,  and  sowed  for  the  general 
supply.  Potted  seedling  Grevillea  robusta  and 
Chamsepeucf  diacantha,  two  of  our  best  bedding 
plants,  for  centres  of  beds  or  panels.  Tying 
down  and  stopping  the  shoots  of  Peaches,  Figs, 
and  Vines  is  now  of  daily  occurrence,  and  need 
not  be  further  alluded  to,  except  to  say  that  in  re- 
gard to  all  we  are  not  particular  as  to  how  close 
or  far  apait  the  shoots  may  be  tied  or  stopped. 
Trellis  space  settles  that  point;  our  endeavour  is 
always  to  try  and  cover  the  space  without  over- 
crowding. 

April  10. 
A  decided  change  for  the  better  in  the  weather 
conditions  began  to-day;  slight  showers  with  in- 
tervals of  bright  sunshine  were  just  what  we 
needed,  and  so  we  "  made  hay  whiht  the  sun 
shone"  by  thinning  out  Lettuce,  planting  the  spare 
seedlingsin  other  borders,  and  made  another  sowing 
of  Lettuce,  Radish;  Jlustard  and  Cress.  Broccoli 
are  now  turning  in  too  rapidly,  and  those  ready  for 
Use  have  been  lifted  and  heeled  in  under  a  north 
wall.  We  always  endeavour  to  make  the  supply 
last  out  tin  spring  Cauliflowers  are  ready,  and 
tliese  we  shall  not  have  for  at  least  a  "month 
to  come.  Spring  Cabbages  with  us  are  all 
but  a  total  failure,  owing  to  premature  seed- 
ing, and  the  Colewoits  which  were  planted 
last  week  are  intended  to  take  their  place,  and 
another  lot  will  be  planted  soon  as  the  ground 
is  cleared  of  winter  Lettuces,  the  part  that  has 
already  been  cleared  having  been  dug  to-day. 
Spring  flowers  are  now  so  gay  that  we  have  been 
trying  to  make  them  look  still  better  by  weeding 
and  smoothing  over  the  soil  of  the  beds  and 
borders,  and  other  patches  of  Mignonette,  Candy- 
tuft, Larkspur,  Virginian  Stock,  Nemophila,  and 
Clarkia  have  been  sown  wherever  there  was  space 
for  them  near  the  front  of  the  borders.  At  the 
back  will  be  planted,  soon  as  the  plants  are  ready. 
Zinnias,  Everlastings,  dwarf  Sunflowers,  i:c.  Dis- 
budding Peaches,  and  there  being  traces  of  green 
fly  on  some  of  the  trees,  the  curled  leaves  were 

toff  and  the   branches    syringed  with  To- 
ivater.      liy  such   washing,    the    moment 


a  lot  of  labour  that  we  should  otherwise  have  to 
effect  a  riddance  of  the  insects  and  probably  the 
loss  of  the  fruit  into  the  bargain.  The  soil  of  the 
border  having  cracked  away  from  the  wall,  we 
have  had  it  well  rammed  down  with  a  stout  pot- 
ting stick  and  the  mulching  pressed  down  over  it, 
and  soon  as  disbudding  is  complete  the  trees  will 
have  a  heavy  syringing  with  tepid  w.iter,  and  this 
will  help  to  settle  the  soil  and  mulching,  that 
cracking  will  not  again  occur  till  the  weather  is 
e.'fceptionally  dry,  at  which  time  a  thicker  mulch- 
ing- will  be  given.  Shrubs  that  were  transplanted 
during  the  winter  have  been  examined  as  to  the 
mulching,  and  where  pheasants,  partridges,  and 
other  birds  have  disturbed  it  the  same  has  been 
replaced  with  additions,  which  mulching  is  infi- 
nitely preferable  to  watering,  and  for  which,  by  the 
way,  we  have  no  time.  Potted  Tomatoes  into 
fruiting  pots ;  we  have  no  house  or  pit  specially 
for  growing  them,  but  they  do  very  well  in  the 
lighter  vineries  where  the  foliage  is  not  too 
dense ;  of  course,  the  plants  get  drawn  a  little, 
but  the  fruit  is  good,  so  that  appearance  of 
plants  does  not  matter  much.  Other  plants  are 
being  grown  'on  for  open-air  culture.  Sowed 
ridge  Cucumbers,  Gherkins,  and  Vegetable  Mar- 
rows, and  made  another  sowing  of  Rollisson's 
Telegraph  and  Sutton's  Cluster  Cucumbers  for 
frame  culture.  Propagation  and  potting  on  of 
bedding  plants  and  shifting  them  from  one  house 
to  another,  the  warmest  places  being  required  for 
the  tender  and  newly  potted  plants. 
APEIL  17. 

To-day  has  been  quite  hot ;  sunshine  all  the  day 
long.  Hoed  between  the  rows  of  Onions  and 
early  Carrots,  and  roughly  but  carefully  raked  over 
Asparagus  beds.  The  "  grass  "  is  just  making  its 
appearance,  being  a  full  fortnight  later  than  it 
usually  is.  Planted  out  in  the  flower  beds  Violas 
and  Calceolarias,  and  though  it  is  rather  risky,  we 
have  also  planted  out  Gnaphalium  lanatum,  a  plant 
we  use  for  tracing  out  the  design  on  beds,  or,  in 
other  words,  as  a  dividing  line  for  the  various 
colours.  The  hardy  white-leaved  Veronica  incana 
answers  the  same  purpose,  but  it  is  not  so  white, 
and  therefore  not  so  effective.  Made  a  new  plan- 
tation of  Strawberries  on  a  south  border  with  the 
plants  that  have  been  forced  this  year,  our  object 
being  the  obtaining  of  a  supply  of  fruit  when 
the  ordinary  crops  of  Strawberries  are  over.  The 
variety  is  Vicomtesse  Hiiricart  de  Thury,  a  kind 
that  never  disappoints  one  in  the  matter  of 
fruiting  at  whatever  season  it  may  be  required  ; 
good  supplies  of  water  will  be  given,  and  all 
flowers  that  show  will  be  kept  picked  off  till  mid- 
summer, and  such  as  appear  at  that  time  and 
onwards  will  be  left  for  the  production  of  fruit 
from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of 
October.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  of  the  two  the 
most  liberal,  that  is,  as  to  manure  and  depth  of 
soil,  is  required  for  the  production  of  autumnal 
fruit.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  warmer 
weather  to  overhaul  Pines,  i  e.,  the  weeding  and 
top-dressing  of  plants,  and  adding  fiesh  heating 
mateiial  to  the  plunging  beds;  the  fruiting  and 
first  succession  pit  has  been  finished  and  a  few 
more  suckers  potted.  As  the  sun  has  come  on  i  s 
with  such  suddenness,  shading  with  tiffany  will 
be  applied  to  all  pits  till  the  plants  get  more 
accustomed  to  the  sunshine,  when  Smooth 
Caj'enne  only  will  be  regularly  shaded,  other 
kinds  for  a  couple  of  hours  on  exceptionally 
bright  days.  Other  work  in  the  house  has  been 
entirely  of  a  routine  character. 
April  18. 

Another  gr.and  day  ;  fruit  tree  blossom  has  ex- 
panded as  if  by  magic.  All  Pear.5  on  walls  are  in 
full  flower  and  standards  nearly  so  :  one  dreads 
frost  now  more  than  ever,  and  we  shall  not  rii-k 
leaving  off  coverings  for  a  single  night,  no  matter 
how  warm  it  may  be.  Planting  out  the  same 
description  of  plants  as  jesterday.  Waterfd 
Coleworts.  lirussels  Sprouts,  and  Cauliflowers.  We 
always  plant  them  in  drills,  and  consequently 
watering  is  readily  done  with  a  long-spouted  pot. 
Dug  up  and  heeled  in  under  a  north  wall  more 
Broccoli.  It  is  only  by  such  forethought  that 
with  the  limited  space  of  ground  at  our  com- 
mand a  constant  succession  can  be  maintained. 


Staked  Peas  and  made  a  firs';  sowing  of  runner 
l!eans — rather  early  yet  for  them,  but  having  for 
many  years  sown  as  early  and  only  failed  last 
year  for  the  first  time,  by  their  being  cut  down  by 
the  severe  frost  at  the  end  of  May,  it  can  hardly, 
therefore,  be  said  to  be  too  early.  Sweeping  and 
rolling,  as  is  our  wont  on  Saturdays,  besides  the 
weekly  extia  wash-out  and  rearrangement  of 
p'ants  in  the  houses ;  the  surplus  bunches  were  cut 
off  a  house  of  mixed  varieties  of  Vines,  and  as 
these  are  intended  to  be  looked  at  as  well  ai  to 
be  eaten,  the  biggest  ones  were  left,  and  with  a 
view  of  making  them  even  a  little  bigger  only 
a  very  few  have  been  left  on  the  Vines.  The 
rafters  of  house  are  not  more  than  12  feet  long  ; 
necessarily,  therefore,  the  canes  are  short,  and 
each  Vine  carries  from  four  to  eight  bunches 
according  to  size  of  bunch.  The  border  is  but  a 
narrow  inside  one,  but  the  depth  makes  amends 
for  its  contracted  width,  and  feeding  is  done  with 
a  liberal  hand,  warm  liquid  manure  being  given 
at  every  watering.  Watered  Pines,  also  Figs  and 
Camellia  borders.  The  latter  plants  are  making 
their  growth  after  flowering,  and  it  is  so  rampant 
that  we  have  had  to  knife  out  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal branches,  in  order  that  the  remainder  may 
have  space  for  development.  Strawberry  forcing 
gives  us  an  immensity  of  labour  in  this  sunny 
weather,  watering  being  needed  always  twice  and 
sometimes  thrice  a  day.  Every  plant  indoors  has 
to-day  been  handled,  some  for  thinning  out  of  the 
fruit,  others  of  the  flowers,  and  others  for  green 
fly,  which  we  keep  in  check  by  going  over  each 
affected  plant  by  hand.  Fumigation  when  in 
flower  is  certain  injury  to  the  blossoms,  and  if 
deferred  till  the  fruit  is  formed  the  taint  of 
tobacco  adheres  to  the  fruit  when  ripe.  Grapes 
are  now  beginning  to  shrivel,  and  we  know  of  no 
way  of  preventing  this  happening  so  late  as  this, 
except  what  we  do,  and  that  is  to  keep  the  stems 
in  the  water  and  the  room  as  cold  as  possible. 
April  20. 

Being  so  dry  and  fine,  we  began  to  mow  with 
an  old  horse-power  machine,  so  as  to  clear  away 
worm-casts  and  small  stone,*,  and  thus  prepare  it 
for  mowing  with  our  best  machine.  Those  parts 
of  lawn  that  have  been  manured  with  soot  and 
wood-ashes  will  not  be  mown  till  there  has  been 
a  soaking  rain  to  wash  in  the  manure,  and  the 
plots  formed  anew  by  sowing  Grass  seeds  will 
for  this  season  be  mown  with  scjthes  only, 
as  the  mower  is  apt  to  cut  too  close,  and  on  thin 
turf  this  is  to  be  avoided.  The  last  few  days  the 
sun  has  been  so  hot,  that  we  deemed  it  advisable 
to  give  a  thin  mulching  of  leaf  soil  to  a  piece  of 
lawn  that  was  turfed  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  when 
we  get  rain  a  few  Grass  seeds  will  be  sown  over 
the  soil,  and  it  will  be  well  worked  into  the 
crevices  between  the  turves.  Planting  out  in  sum- 
mer bedding  arrangements  Echeveria*,  Saxifrages, 
and  Sedums.  Weeded  amongst  hardy  Ferns,  and 
planted  amongst  them  all  the  kinds  of  Primroses 
that  have  been  weeded  out  from  a  bed  of  seed- 
lings as  not  worthy  of  propagation  for  spring 
bedding,  but  for  all  that  they  are  good,  and 
another  season  will  make  a  good  show  in 
their  new  quarters  before  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Ferns  expand.  Indoors  the  sudden 
heat  makes  the  routine  work  extra  heavy, 
watering  and  airing  taking  up  a  great  part  of 
each  day.  Another  turn  at  Pires.  Potted  a  few 
of  the  strongest  successions  and  top-dressed  others 
that  did  cot  require  larger  pots;  the  bed  was 
turned  over  and  a  little  fresh  litter  added,  the 
minimum  bottom  heat  being  75°,  though  we  strive 
to  keep  as  near  80°  as  possible.  Propagating 
Alternanlheras,  planting  out  Pelargoniums  in  turf 
pit.o,  and  Grape  thinning  have  also  to  be  included 
in  the  woik  of  to-day. 

April  21. 

This  has  been  another  simmer-like  day.  There 
have  now  been  five  consecutive  days  of  bright 
sunshine,  and,  looking  at  the  state  of  fruit 
trees  a  week  ago  and  now,  the  advance  made 
might  be  considered  suflicient  to  have  been 
made  in  as  many  weeks.  With  the  exception 
of  Apples  and  Morello  Cherries,  every  kind  of  fruit 
tree  is  now  in  full  bloom,  and  though  at  present 
everything  seems  to  indicate  safety,  having  a  to'o 
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vivid  recollection  of  last  May,  the  coverings  will 
be  continued.  Hoed  between  the  rows  of  Onions 
and  Early  Horn  Carrots.  Sowed  a  good  breadth 
of  Turnips  and  lieet,  and  drew  soil  over  Potatoes. 
Cut  the  tirst  dish  of  Asparagus  from  the  open 
garden.  We  are  forbidden  to  send  it  to  the 
kitchen  except  in  a  green  state,  blanching  not 
being  approved,  and  I  think  rightly  so,  for  if  it  is 
not  tough  it  is  flavourless,  and  ofttimes  both,  and 
therefore  we  cut  it  at  the  ground  line  only,  which 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  not  injuring  the 
crowns  that  may  be  growing  near,  as  must  often 
occur  by  cutting  it  ;i  inches  or  4  ioches  below  the 
surface.  Finished  planting  out  Strawberries  for 
autumn  fruiting.  Continued  Pine  potting  and  re- 
newing of  plunging  material.  Thinning  Grapes, 
tied  down  shoots  of  Peaches  in  late  house,  a  few 
more  being  cut  out  and  a  large  proportion  of  fruit 
rubbed  off.  Hants. 

FRUITS  HARDY  AND  UXDER  GLASS. 
Figs  on  walls.— The  unusual  lateness  of  the 
season  has  delayed  the  pruning  and  training  of 
Figs  on  open  walls  beyond  the  period  at  which  it  is 
usually  considered  safe  to  perform  these  opera- 
tions. In  tbe  south  and  west  of  England  open  to 
the  softening  influence  of  the  sea,  protection 
throngh  the  winter  months  is  quite  unnecessary, 
but  in  the  midlands  and  the  north  the  Fig  has 
been  proved  over  and  over  again  not  only  to  be 
tender,  but  liable  to  be  killed  to  the  ground  by 
the  action  of  severe  frost.  In  these  localities  it 
is  the  common  practice  to  protect  with  dry  Fern, 
straw,  or  evergreen  branches  from  the  time  the 
trees  go  to  rest  until  the  embryo  fruits  near  the 
points  of  the  shoots  show  signs  of  returning  life, 
bat  in  this  district  there  is  as  yet  no  sign  of  the 
upward  movement  of  the  sap,  and  so  long  as  it 
remains  dormant  the  removal  of  the  covering  will 
be  carried  on  piecemeal  and  with  caution.  When 
it  can  be  obtained,  dry  Bracken  is  the  best  of  all 
coverings  for  Figs,  as  it  does  not  exclude  air,  it 
dries  quickly  after  rain,  and  being  a  good  non- 
conductor, its  retention  does  not  hasten  the 
swelling  of  the  fruit.  In  gardens  where  a  set  of 
houses  is  devoted  to  this  delicious  and  now 
fashionable  fruit  precautions  of  this  kind  are  un- 
known, but  where  the  connoisseur  depends  en- 
tirely upon  wall  trees  for  his  supply,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  minute  Figs  formed  near  the 
point  of  every  well-ripened  shoot  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance,  as  they  ripen  two  months 
earlier  than  the  most  forward  that  can  be  ob- 
tained from  shoots  of  the  current  year.  Assuming, 
then,  that  the  trees  have  been  divested  of  all  the 
covering  and  the  embryo  Figs  are  safe,  the 
pruning  and  training  should  be  taken  in  hand 
and  completed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
There  are  various  modes  of  training,  and  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  a  great  deal  too  much  wood 
is  left  at  the  spring  pruning  ;  a  crowded  growth  of 
elongated  shoots  and  leaves  follows  ;  the  fruitmade 
under  such  conditions  rarely  passes  the  flowering 
stage,  or  if  it  does  it  is  vapid  and  flavourless.  Figs 
on  open  walls  should  always  be  grown  on  clean 
single  stems  with  perpendicular  leaders  ;  the  side 
shoots  some  18  inches  apart  can  then  be  laid  out 
horizontally,  a  position  which  will  check  and 
balance  the  flow  of  sap  as  it  passes  along  into  the 
fhort  spur-like  pieces  of  wood  from  which  fruit 
of  the  best  quality  fully  exposed  to  light  and  re- 
flected heat  can  be  obtained.  Pinching,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  plays  an  important  part 
in  this  modern  mode  of  culture,  and  the  spurring 
back  of  every  alternate  shoot  at  the  sprine;  pruning 
keeps  the  trees  furnished  with  short-jouited  snc- 
cessional  growths  for  the  sncceeding  year.  The 
Fig  being  a  very  accommodating  tree  and  a  gross 
feeder,  it  is  apt  to  get  too  strong  if  left  undis- 
turbed in  the  poorest  of  soils.  It  is  therefore  a 
good  plan  to  restrict  the  roots  to  a  well  drained 
and  concreted  border  from  which  there  is  no  es- 
cape, and  to  root-prune  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term  every  year.  Autumn  is  the  best  time  to  lift, 
root-prune,  and  correct  a  gross  habit  of  growth 
provided  the  borders  can  afterwards  be  kept  dry 
and  safe  from  frost,  but  transplanting  can  be 
equally  well  performed  quite  late  in  the  spring 
and  without  risking  the  crop,  as  nothing  short  of 


entire  disrooting  seems  to  tell  unfavourably 
against  them.  When  Figs  are  annually  root- 
pruned  they  should  be  grown  in  light,  rich,  cal- 
careous loam,  made  very  firm  and  well  mulched 
with  rotten  manure.  Water  is  an  important  ele- 
ment and  may  be  given  ad  lib.  through  the  mulch- 
ing from  the  time  the  trees  break  until  gathering 
is  discontinued  in  the  autumn.  lirown  Turkey, 
Brunswick,  and  the  Ischias  are  the  kinds  generally 
met  with  in  old  gardens,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  one  better  than  the  first.  As  yet  we  have  but 
little  expeiience  of  the  newer  kinds  mentioned 
in  my  list  on  April  11;  but  there  hardly 
exists  a  doubt  that  they  are  as  well  adapted 
to  culture  on  walls  as  they  are  to  forcing. 

Melons  in  pots. — In  order  to  keep  up  a  con- 
stant supply  of  fruit  small  batches  of  plants 
should  be  put  out  at  short  intervals.  If  pits  or 
small  compartments  are  at  command,  asuccessional 
plantation  may  be  made  every  three  weeks,  that 
is  on  the  assumption  that  one  sterling  variety  only 
is  used  for  succession.  But  where  one  large  house 
is  devoted  to  Melons  and  a  constant  supply  is 
expected,  mixed  kinds  may  be  grown  with  ad- 
vantage, as  some  are  much  later  than  others,  and 
a  judicious  selection  will  prolong  the  supply. 
The  mode  of  planting,  training,  and  general  man- 
agement will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  different 
in  the  two  houses.  In  the  small  sections  plants 
in  pots  plunged  in  bottom-heat  answer  best,  as 
tbey  can  be  pushed  rapidly  forward,  and  give 
quick  returns.  Moreover,  a  successional  set  of 
plants  j!  feet  or  3  feet  high  can  be  got  forward 
and  ready  for  taking  their  place  as  soon  as  the 
last  fruit  is  cut.  The  mode  of  managing  these 
pot  plants  is  so  simple,  that  a  repetition  of  details 
seems  superfluous.  The  main  points  are  a  bottom- 
heat  ranging  from  75°  to  8.5°,  fresh  sound  heavy 
loam  firmly  rammed  into  the  pots  when  dry.  One 
plant  in  each  llinch  pot  trained  up  to  and  over 
the  trellis  until  the  vine  measures  some  i  feet  in 
length  and  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  when  the 
first  pinching  will  induce  the  formation  of  fruit- 
bearing  laterals.  All  mulching  and  feeding  should 
be  withheld  until  the  fruit  is  set  and  swelling, 
when  liberal  supplies  of  the  best  will  tell  in 
favour  of  size,  although  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will 
not  be  at  the  expense  of  flavour;  and  as  flavour 
is  the  true  test  of  merit,  a  moderately  fed  Melon 
of  medium  size  has  many  points  in  its  favour. 

Melons  on  kidges. — When  Melons  are  planted 
out  on  ridges  or  hills,  and  trained  over  the  trellis 
on  the  old-fashioned  principle  of  stopping  twice 
before  they  are  allowed  to  set  any  fruit,  they  re- 
quire plenty  of  room  for  the  development  of  the 
vines  and  foliage.  Assuming  that  the  plants  are 
turned  out  of  -l-inch  pots  into  the  hills,  which  may 
be  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  below  the  trellis,  each 
plant  will  be  allowed  to  grow  a  few  inches  above 
the  wires  before  the  point  is  pinched  out  of  the 
leader,  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  from  two  to 
four  breaks  for  training  to  the  extremities  of  the 
allotted  space.  When  this  is  reached,  if  equally 
strong,  each  point  will  be  pinched  out  simulta- 
neously to  force  a  set  of  laterals,  which  will  show 
fruit  at  the  first  joint.  These  will  be  impregnated 
with  male  blossoms  as  they  open,  but  stopping 
will  be  deferred  until  the  young  Melons  begin  to 
swell  and  a  sufficient  number  for  the  crop  has 
been  secured.  Pinching  and  the  removal  of  spray 
which  may  crowd  the  ma'n  foliage  will  then  re- 
quire attention  ;  more  earth  may  be  added  to  the 
hills  or  ridges,  and  the  remainder  of  the  treatment, 
including  syringing  and  watering,  will  in  no  way 
differ  from  that  recommended  for  pot  plants. 
Melons  if  properly  grown  never  require  shade  ; 
indeed,  they  cannot  have  too  much  sun.  Syring- 
ing on  bright  mornings  should  not  reach  the 
foliage,  as  some  kinds  are  apt  to  burn  or  tcald,  but 
unless  they  are  in  flower  they  may  be  copiously 
syringed  after  closing  on  bright  aftfrnoons  at  a 
temperature  of  90°.  They  set  best  when  allowed 
to  get  a  little  dry  at  the  root  during  the  time  they 
are  in  flower,  and  they  attain  the  finest  flavour 
under  similar  conditions  when  ripening.  Early 
ventilation  to  let  out  condensed  moirture  is 
imperative,  and  a  liberal  supply  throngh  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day  will  keep  the  foliage  clean, 
densely  green,  and  leathery.    Every  old  leaf  from 


the  base  of  the  stem  upwards  should  be  carefully 
preserved,  as  they  cannot  be  removed  without  pro- 
ducing a  check  to  the  plants,  which  may  result  in 
canker  and  death. 

Scaulet-tleshed  Melons. — Although  these 
are  not  considered  so  good  as  the  green-fleshed 
kinds,  there  are  several  varieties  which,  when  well 
grown,  are  very  little  inferior,  and  having  a 
flavour  peculiarly  their  own,  many  fruit-eaters 
hold  them  in  high  esteem.  They  are  not  well 
adapted  for  growing  in  close  moist  pits  or  frames, 
but  when  planted  in  pots  placed  on  kerbs  or  over 
hot-water  pipes  in  Pine  stoves,  where  they  can 
have  plenty  of  dry  heat  and  light,  they  attain 
their  highest  degree  of  quality  and  flavour.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  the  swelling 
fruit  does  not  revel  in  plenty  of  moisture  from 
the  time  it  is  set  until  it  changes  for  ripening,  as 
Melons  cannot  be  kept  clean  and  healthy  without 
it,  but  before  the  fruit  begins  to  show  signs  of 
approaching  maturity  a  dry  heat  is  essential  to 
sprightly  flavour.  Many  growers  complain  of 
Melons  on  kerbs  requiring  so  much  water,  but 
this  diSiculty  can  be  got  over  by  placing  shallow 
boxes  3  inches  deep  over  tbe  pipes  for  the  pots  to 
stand  in.  Some  may  saj-,  why  not  use  pans  or 
saucers  ?  but  these  do  not  answer  so  well,  as  the 
constant  drenching  keeps  them  full  of  stagnant 
water,  while  boxes  allow  it  to  pass  away  freely. 
Moreover,  when  the  latter  are  loosely  filled  with 
lumps  of  turf  and  old  mortar,  a  body  of  devour- 
ing roots  very  soon  emerge  from  the  apertures  in 
the  pots  and  luxuriate  in  the  good  things  there 
provided  for  them.  Melons,  the  tyro  must  bear  in 
mind,  should  never  be  earthed  up  the  stems,  as  a 
body  of  soil  about  them  checks  growth  and  is  the 
most  common  cause  of  canker.  They  should  there- 
fore, to  avoid  this  troublesome  disease,  be  planted, 
nay,  elevated,  on  the  ridges,  where  they  will  stand 
any  amount  of  sunheat,  and  prove  grateful  for  a 
weak  attempt  to  imitate  their  native  burning 
plains.  The  varieties  most  worthy  of  cultivation 
are  Read's  Hybrid  Scarlet,  Blenheim  Orange,  Hero 
of  Bath,  Scarlet  Premier,  and  Turner's  Scarlet 
Gem  ;  the  last  is  a  little  too  small,  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  surpassed  for  flavour. 
I  Cucumbers. — These  will  now  require  an  abun- 
dance of  water  of  a  stimulating  nature  and  frequent 
top-dressing  with  fresh  turfy  loam  and  old  lime 
rubble,  little  and  often  as  the  roots  show  upon  the 
surface  ;  copious  syringing  with  pure  soft  water 
at  a  temperature  of  80°,  and  occasionally  with 
clarified  soot  water,  will  also  be  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  fresh,  healthy,  fruitful  growth 
of  vine  and  lateral,  which  will  now  be  showing 
more  fruit  than  it  will  be  prudent  to  allow  to 
swell  to  maturity.  To  keep  summer  Cucumbers 
in  permanent  bearing,  they  should  be  stopped,  tied, 
and  regulated  at  least  three  times  a  week,  other- 
wise they  will  soon  become  a  tangled  mass  from 
which  it  will  be  impossible  to  extricate  them  with- 
out producing  a  check  and  laying  the  plants  open 
to  the  attacks  of  disease  and  insects.  Although 
shading  is  not  generally  approved  of,  bright,  closely 
glazed  houses  of  modern  construction  which  re- 
quire an  abundance  of  ventilation  to  keep  down 
the  temperature  may  be  the  better  for  having 
some  very  light  material  drawn  over  them  for  a 
few  hours  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
Hexagon  netting  or  tanned  pilchard  netting  are 
suitable  materials,  as  they  break  up  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun  without  interfering  with  the  free 
passage  of  light,  but  these  should  not  be  used  sys- 
tematically, as  shading  gives  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  if  it  does  not  enervate  the  plants,  and  for 
these  two  reasons  it  should  never  be  commenced 
it  successful  culture  can  be  carried  on  without  it. 
Where  several  small  compartments  have  been  in 
bearing  all  the  winter  and  the  oldest  plants  show 
signs  of  exhaustion,  they  should  now  be  cut  over, 
that  is,  divested  of  all  the  fruit  and  a  few  of  the 
old  leaves  to  give  them  a  fresh  start,  but  if  spider 
has  been  troublesome  and  the  pit  can  be  spared  it 
will  be  wise  to  make  a  complete  clearance  and  re- 
plant with  clean  young  stock.  After  the  pit  has 
been  carefully  cleansed,  fresh  fermenting  material 
should  be  introduced,  and  hills  or  ridges  resting 
on  sods  of  fresh-cut  turf  should  take  the  place  of 
pots  for  summer  culture.  W.  Colejian. 
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Kitchen  Garden. 

YOUNG  SPRING  VEGETABLES. 

Now  is  an  important  time  in  regard  to  all  kinds 
o£  young  vegetable  plants.  Sowing  seed  is  an 
easy  matter  ;  when  good  it  germinates  freely  and 
the  plants  appear  without  much  care,  but  when  up 
they  are  frequently  destroyed  or  so  much  stunted, 
that  their  after  success  is  never  satisfactory. 
Very  early  in  spring  young  plants  of  such  things 
as  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Celery, 
&c.,  cannot  be  raised  without  the  assistance  of 
glass,  but  this  may  now  be  dispensed  with.  My 
remarks  will,  therefore,  apply  to  all  gardens  of 
moderate  size,  where  little  or  no  glass  can  be 
devoted  to  rearing  young  vegetable  plants.  Small 
birds  are  at  all  times  a  great  annoyance  to  raisers 
of  young  vegetables.  They  begin  their  depreda- 
tions by  picking  up  the  seed,  and  go  on  until  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  drawing  up  the  young 
plants.  I  have  seen  large  pieces  completely  up- 
rooted by  them,  and  if  an  outlook  is  not  kept  on 
what  is  going  on,  a  great  deal  of  damage  may  be 
done  before  anyone  knows  it  has  begun.  This 
applies  to  Turnips,  Broccoli,  and  indeed  to  every- 
thing. We  have  found  nothing  so  good  to  pre- 
vent the  drawing  up  of  the  young  plants  as  dust- 
ing them  over  with  soot.  If  this  is  done  imme- 
diately after  rain,  the  soot  sticks  to  the  leaves 
and  makes  them  bitter  and  distasteful  to  the 
birds.  Snails  and  slugs,  too,  dislike  soot,  and  it 
is  a  capital  practice  to  dust  over  all  plants  once  or 
twice  weekly  with  it  until  they  have  grown  up  a 
little  and  gained  strength  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Lime  may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  but 
we  prefer  soot,  as  we  find  it  more  of  a  stimulant 
than  lime,  and  not  so  liable  to  form  a  crust  on 
the  surface. 

YouNa  Pea  plants  should  be  dusted  now  and 
then  to  prevent  birds  from  damaging  the  points  of 
the  main  stems.  They  frequently  do  this,  and 
then  the  crop  is  never  a  good  or  early  one. 
Liberal  earthing  np  and  early  staking  are  great 
helps  to  the  advancement  of  all  Pea  crops.  Broad 
Beans  are  often  attacked  by  a  black  or  green  fly 
when  quite  young,  and  if  this  is  allowed  to  go  on 
the  growth  is  soon  permanently  injured,  but  a 
good  dusting  with  soot  will  clear  off  the  fly  and 
promote  healthy  growth.  Earthing  up  is  of  great 
benefit  to  young  Broad  Beans,  as  if  the  soil  is 
drawn  well  up  to  the  stems  and  made  firm  they  do 
not  get  injured  by  wind.  Young  Kidney  Beansof 
either  tall  or  dwarf  varieties  are  very  tender  sub- 
jects in  the  forepart  of  the  season,  and  should  not 
only  be  earthed  np  as  soon  as  through  the  ground, 
but  Spruce  twigs  should  be  put  in  along  each  side 
of  the  rows  to  break  wind  currents.  Young 
Carrots  are  about  as  hardy  as  Parsley,  and  although 
many  are  afraid  of  their  getting  injured  when  they 
come  through  the  soil  in  March  or  early  in  April, 
I  have  never  known  them  checked  much  by  the 
weather ;  apart  from  hoeing  between  the  rows  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  seen  where  these  are,  the  best 
way  is  to  leave  them  alone.  Early  spring  Onions 
come  under  the  same  treatment ;  although  we 
have  tried  to  advance  the  growth  of  the  young 
plants  by  diilerent  modes  of  protection,  we  never 
succeeded  to  any  perceptible  extent,  the  non-pro- 
tected ones  just  being  as  forward  by  July  as  those 
which  were  sheltered  with  branches,  &c. 

Potatoes  are  the  most  tender  of  all  crops 
when  the  stems  first  come  above  ground.  They 
will  not  bear  the  slightest  amount  of  frost,  and 
when  the  first  growths  get  cut  by  it  those  which 
follow  are  never  so  robust,  nor  is  the  crop  so  good ; 
it  is,  therefore,  of  importance  that  the  first  growths 
be  saved  if  possible.  We  earth  np  the  rows  of  all 
early  sorts  as  soon  as  it  can  be  seen  where  they 
are  ;  the  soil  is  drawn  so  much  up  to  and  over  the 
young  growths,  that  they  are  generally  covered 
to  a  depth  of  some  inches,  and  this  affords 
them  shelter  for  some  time.  All  early  breadths 
should  be  treated  in  this  way  and  small  branches 
may  also  be  put  against  and  over  each  plant  when 
they  grow  above  the  ridges.  Broccoli,  Cauliflowers, 
Savoys,  Brussels  Sprouts,  See,  are  very  hardy  even 
when  young  in  April  and  May,  and  no  protection 


need  ever  be  given  them,  unless  it  be  from  wind, 
which  injures  them  more  than  frost ;  indeed, 
wind  is  so  much  against  the  success  of  all  kinds 
of  young  vegetables  of  this  sort,  that  they  should 
always  be  sown  in  a  sheltered  position.  Lettuces 
and  Endive  are  very  liable  to  be  eaten  over  with 
snails,  and  extra  care  should  be  taken  of  them  in 
this  respect.  Birds  are  the  only  pests  with  which 
we  have  to  contend  in  the  case  of  Radishes  ;  they 
are  remarkably  fond  of  them,  but  Radishes  grow 
qniekly,  and  their  culture  in  an  early  state  need 
never  be  a  matter  of  anxiety. 

Celery  seed  is  often  sown  far  too  thickly,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  before  the  young  plants 
are  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high  they  present  a  close 
green  surface.     This  is  a  bad  beginning  for  the 
young  plants  and  should  be  avoided  ;  sow  thinly 
in  the  first  place,  and  thin  out  early  afterwards 
when  the  plants  are  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
high ;   they  may  be  too  small  to  dibble  in  for 
stock,  but  there  may  be  hundreds  of  more  plants 
in  the  boxes  or  frames  than  will  be  required,  and 
it  Is  much  better  to  throw  these  away  at  first  than 
keep  them  on  to  ruin  the  whole.    Celery  is  more 
apt  to  seed,  prematurely  than  almost  any  other 
esculent,  and  every  care  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent this.     Giving  the  plants  plenty  of  space  in 
which  to  develop  themselves  robustly  is  one  way 
of  doing  this.   A  rich  soil,  plenty  of  moisture,  and 
a  genial  temperature  will  be  found  to  thoroughly 
agree  with  them.    A  change  from  wet  to  drought 
at  the  root,  or  a  sudden  shift  from  a  warm  place 
to  a  cold  one,  will  spoil  the  plants.     They  do  not 
require  any  coddling,  but  changes  of  treatment  do 
not  agree  with  them.     If  the  seed  is  sown  in  the 
open  air  or  under  a  handlight,  let  the  plants  grow 
in  this  position  until  wanted  for  the  trenches.     If 
raised  in  a  frame,  do  not  transfer  them  direct  from 
under  glass  to  the  open  air ;  if  kept  in  the  frame 
until  ready  for  planting,  and  due  attention  is  de- 
voted to  the  hardening  of  them  off,  they  will  do  well. 
All  kinds  of  young  vegetables  are  liable  to  suffer 
through  being  allowed  to  become  too  close  in  the 
seed  beds.  They  get  drawn  np  lanky  and  with  their 
roots  so  close  together,  that  they  can  never  be 
lifted  with  any  soil  attached  to  them,  and  such 
plants  are  very  long  in  beginning  to  grow  after 
being  transplanted ;  even  throughout  the  season 
anyone  with  a  practical  eye  could  tell  that  they  had 
been  badly  used  when  young.  This  applies  more  par- 
ticularly to  Cabbages,  CanUflowers,  Savoys,  Leeks, 
and  Broccoli,  all  of  which  should  be  taken  from 
the  seed-rows  or  beds  when  only  a  few  inches  high 
and  dibbled  in  3  inches  apart  in  another  place, 
there  to  await  transference  to  their  proper  quarters. 
This  gives  a  little  more  work  than  allowing  them 
to  become  crowded  In  the  seed-beds,  but  in  this 
way  much  better  plants  are  produced,  and  these 
are  so  very  superior  to  non-transplanted  material, 
that  it  always  pays  to  treat  them  in  this  manner. 
A  few  may  be  left  thin  in  the  seed-bed,  but  it  will 
be  found  that  those  which  have  been  transplanted 
lift  with  the  best  balls  of  soil  and  have  the  best 
roots.   Nothing  ruins  crops  of  Carrots,  Turnips,  and 
similar  vegetables  quicker  than  neglecting  to  thin 
them  when  young.     In  fact,  to  avoid  crowding  is 
one  of  the  mainsprings  of  success  in  the  raising  of 
young  vegetables.     In  raising  young  Tomatoes, 
Vegetable  Marrows,  and  ridge  Cucumbers,  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  get  them  up  very  early  and 
grow  them  into  a  large  size  in  a  warm,  close  place. 
Thus  treated,  for  weeks  after  they  are  planted  in 
the  open  they  make  no  progress,  which  they  would 
have  done  if  sown  later,  the  plants  grown  on  in  a 
cool,  airy  place,  and  no  planting  out  done  until 
they  had  been  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air. 
I  would  rather  have  plants  of  the  subjects  just 
named  grown  entirely  in  the  open  than  have  to 
deal  witli  those  got  up  quickly,  suddenly  stopped, 
and  re-started,  with  no  energy  in  them. 

Frames  and  protectors  are  excellent  in 
spring  when  properly  used,  but  unless  the  plants 
can  be  taken  from  them  to  open  quarters  without 
being  checked  little  or  no  gain  is  the  result.  I 
often  notice  that  plants  raised  under  glass  in 
March  are  inferior  to  those  raised  entirely  in  the 
open  air  in  April.  J.  MuiR. 

Margam,  S.  M'ales. 


MuBhroomB  In  sawduBt.— There  is  nothing 
new  in  growing  Mushrooms  in  sawdust.  I  have 
done  it  here  for  years  past,  that  is  to  say,  after  it 
had  done  service  as  a  bed  for  horses  and  got  in- 
termixed with  their  droppings.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  detect  the  least  difference  in  size  or  quality 
between  Mushrooms  in  sawdust  and  those  pro- 
duced in  the  ordinary  way.  I  have  also  been  suc- 
cessful in  growing  them  in  peat  moss.  Respecting 
the  quality  of  Mushroom  spawn,  my  belief  is  that 
the  majority  of  it  ia  fruitful,  and  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  if  Mushroom  growers  would  take  the 
precaution  when  ordering  it  to  add  these  words  : 
"  Please  send  the  spawn  quite  fresh,  so  that  it  can 
be  broken  by  the  hand,"  good  samples  would  in 
every  case  be  supplied.  If  it  requires  hammering 
to  get  into  pieces,  success  need  not  be  looked  for. 
— R.  Gilbert. 

Pea  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Jeye'a  Con- 
queror.— A  friend  tells  me  that  these  are  identical, 
but  another  of  my  Pea-growing  acquaintances 
stoutly  maintains  that  they  are  distinct,  the  latter 
being  a  stronger  grower.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  there  are  two  varieties,  but  that  the  true 
Jeye's  Conqueror  is  held  by  a  few  only,  and  there- 
fore does  not  come  much  into  the  hands  of  seeds- 
men. I  am  the  more  inclined  to  think  so  after 
reading  a  note  in  a  late  number  of  The  Garden, 
wherein  it  is  stated  that  Jeye's  Conqueror  was  a 
selection  from  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  but  eventually  reverted 
to  the  type.  The  question  is,  was  this  reversion 
universal  ?  or  was  it  so  far  partial  as  not  to  affect 
some  stocks  !  I  am  told  that  if  you  order  Con- 
queror from  a  seed  merchant,  you  get  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  but  this  does  not  absolutely  prove  the 
identity  of  the  two.  A  friend  assures  me  that  he 
has  Conqueror  quite  true,  and  I  am  more  inclined 
to  credit  his  assertion,  as  he  comes  from  the  locality 
where  it  orignated,  and  brought  his  stock  from 
there.  We  know  how  soil  and  climate  influence 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  it  seems  possible  that 
in  some  places  Jeye's  Conqueror  has  remained 
fixed,  whilst  in  others  it  has  gone  back  to  the 
type.  I  fancy  that  it  would  be  found  true  in  a 
good  many  gardens  in  the  locality  where  it  origi- 
nated.—J.  C.  B. 

Cabbages  and  their  behaviour.— We 

sowed  our  first  spring  Cabbages  on  July  25,  the 
varieties  being  EUam's  Dwarf  and  Imperial. 
They  were  planted  on  a  west  border  after  Onions 
without  any  digging,  the  holes  being  made  with  a 
crowbar.  I  notice  that  when  I  write  "  crowbar 
system  "  some  of  your  correspondents  object  to 
the  term,  so  in  order  to  please  everybody  I  have 
left  out  the  word  system.  During  the  mild  winter 
which  we  have  had  both  varieties  made  great  pro- 
gress, and  I  cut  some  nice  heads  of  Imperial  in 
March  ;  since  that  time,  however,  a  great  altera- 
tion has  taken  place.  Imperial,  without  splitting 
straws,  contains  at  least  four  varieties,  and  the 
majority  bolted,  whilst  Ellam's  Dwarf  is  as  near 
perfection  as  could  reasonably  be  wished  for,  pro- 
ducing close  to  the  ground  fine  conical  heads  of 
the  best  flavour,  and  not  one  of  them  bolted  ;  in 
fact,  I  am  highly  pleased  with  it,  but  I  must  add 
that  the  seed  I  procured  was  a  little  mixed ;  never- 
theless, I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  success,  well 
knowing  from  many  years'  experience  that  it  ia 
next  to  impossible  to  get  the  type  perfect.  Our 
next  sowing  was  made  on  August  6,  the  varieties 
being  Nonpareil,  Ellam's  Dwarf,  and  Heartwell. 
I  have  this  evening,  April  11,  taken  a  careful 
survey  of  these  sorts  and  find  them  as  follows : 
Nonpareil  and  Ellam's  Dwarf  are  excellent,  but 
of  Heartwell  at  least  one  half  has  bolted.  My 
belief,  however,  is  that  seed  of  this  and  of  Im- 
perial both  came  out  of  one  bag.  I  know  of 
nothing  so  annoying  as  half  a  crop  of  spring  Cab- 
bages bolting.  In  gardens  where  £  f.d.  is  not  a 
great  consideration,  the  matter  is  not  so  impor- 
tant; but  where  these  three  letters  have  to  be 
studied,  it  is  vexing  in  the  extreme. — R.  Gilbert. 

Do  Potatoes  degenerate  ?— This  ques- 
tion is  sometimes  asked,  and  very  properly  too, 
for  if  Potatoes  do  not  degenerate,  it  would  be 
I  think  a  difficult  undertaking  to  account  for  the 
spurious  varieties  which  get  mixed  np  with 
them  even  under  the  most  painstaking  manage- 
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ment.  I  have  a  particular  variety  of  the  Ashleaf 
type  which  I  fouod  cultivated  here  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  and  which  I  have  only  kept  true  by  care- 
fully digging  out  any  that  did  not  bear  the  like- 
ness of  the  type.  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  to 
set  apart  a  certain  number  of  rows  for  seed,  and 
these  have  been  carefully  looked  over  for  rogues 
with  a  view  to  their  removal  as  soon  as  detected. 
The  number  of  these  is  not  many — never  more 
than  5  or  ti  per  cen*-.  ;  that  would,  however,  be 
enough,  if  left  alone,  to  render  the  whole  lot  use- 


gardens.  It  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  more  excitable  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  cultivated  the  more  likely  are  they  to  degene- 
rate, and  this  they  certainly  do,  for  the  rogues  which 
we  find  amongst  our  stock  are  inferior  in  every 
respect  to  the  original.— J.  C.  C. 


IPOM^A.  PANDURATA. 
Writing  from  the  Eastern  United  States,'  Mr. 
Falconer  says — "  This  Ipomica  is  one  of  the  hand- 


are  usually  heart-shaped,  but  sometimes  fiddle- 
shaped  ;  hence  the  specific  name.  It  grows  in 
sandy  fields  and  on  banks  from  Connecticut  to 
Illinois  and  southward.  It  blooms  from  June  to 
August  and  its  flowers  only  open  in  bright  sun- 
shire.  Its  fleshy  root  often  weighs  from  ten  to 
twenty  pounds.  It  is  called  by  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  Mechameck,  and  is  also  known  as 
Wild  Potato  Vine  and  Man-of-the-Earth.  Per- 
haps some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  furnish 
some  addition  to  the  somewhat  scanty  informa- 
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less  in  a  few  years  as  a  reliable  type.  I,  therefore, 
feel  convinced  that  there  are  some  sorts  which 
degenerate.  Some  may,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to 
say  that  the  sorts  get  mixed  in  the  store,  but  that 
in  our  case  did  not  happen,  for  with  the  exception 
of  newintroductions  for  trial  I  do  not  growany  other 
Bort  in  the  garden,  only  having  sufficient  room  for 
a  few  early  kinds.  It  appears  to  me  many  of  the 
hardier  sorts  grown  in  the  fields  are  not  so  liable  to 
degenerate  as  the  finer  garden  kinds,  for  we  some- 
times see  many  acres  of  one  variety  and  scarcely 
a  rogue  amongst  them.  The  more  tender  sorts 
seem  to  be  influenced  by  the  rich  soil  of  our 


Bomest  and  most  profuse-flowering  of  hardy 
creepers,  and  is  as  hardy  as  a  Willow.  Its  blooms 
are  white  with  a  deep  purple  eye  and  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  common  Morning  Glory,  and  pro- 
duced on  one  to  five-flowered  peduncles."  Is  it 
not  singular  that  such  a  beautiful  hardy  perennial 
plant  is  so  rare  with  us,  if,  indeed,  it  is  in  culti- 
vation at  all  in  this  country  ?  Our  illustration  is 
reproduced  from  a  photograph  taken  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Naples.  I.  pandurata  is  the 
only  perennial  species,  which  is  a  native  of  the 
United  States,  the  other  species  I.  lacunosa,  being 
an  annual.    Dr.  Asa  Gray  states  that  the  leaves 


tion  which  we  possess  regarding  this  very  beauti- 
ful plant. 

Cuttlngr  Rhododendron  flowers.  — 
There  ought  to  be  a  standing  order  in  every  gar- 
den that  young  plants  of  Rhododendrons  should 
not  be  mutilated  for  the  sake  of  their  flowers.  Old 
plants  it  is  possible  to  cut  without  doing  mischief 
of  any  moment,  but  every  truss  of  flowers  cut 
from  young  plants  does  considerably  more  harm 
than  a  superficial  observer  would  detect,  as,  in  re- 
moving the  truss  with  only  an  inch  or  two  of 
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stem,  the  buds  which  would  start  into  growth 
after  the  flowers  are  faded  are  removed ;  therefore, 
before  the  branch  can  make  new  growth  it  must 
form  fresh  buds,  which  it  will  take  all  the  sum- 
mer to  do,  one  season's  growth  being  thereby  lost. 
I  hope  this  seasonable  caution  may  be  of  service 
in  saving  choice  llhododendrons  from  so  great  a 
check  to  their  progress. — J.  C.  C. 


GAEDEN  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


WINDOW  GARDENING.* 

An  old  friend  of  mine  who  has  travelled  among 
the  Japanese  tells  me  that  their  love  of  flowerd 
and  young  plants  is  in  realty  an  absorbing  passion. 
In  the  smallest  of  dwellings  there  is  an  altar-like 
niche  in  or  upon  which  flowering  plants  are  ar- 
ranged, but  they  have  in  some  districts  a  most 
remarkable  custom  in  connection  with  window 
gardening,  which  I  will  describe  to  you. 

In  houses  wherein  reside  one  or  more  daughters 
of  a  marriageable  age  an  empty  flower-pot  of  an 
ornamental  character  is  encircled  by  a  ring,  and 
suspended  from  the  window  or  verandah  by  three 
light  chains. 

Now, '-he  Juliets  of  Japan  are  of  course  attrac- 
tive, and  their  Romeos  as  love-sick  as  those  of  other 
lands.  But  instead  of  serenades  by  moonlight 
and  other  delicate  ways  of  making  an  impression, 
it  is  etiquette  for  the  Japanese  lover  to  approach 
the  dwelling  of  his  lady  bearing  some  choice 
plant  in  his  hand,  which  he  boldly,  but,  let  us  hope 
reverently,  proceeds  to  plant  in  the  empty  vase. 
This  takes  place  at  a  time  when  he  is  fully  assured 
that  both  mother  and  daughter  are  at  home,  and  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  neither  of  them  are  at  all 
conscious  that  the  young  man  is  taking  such  a 
liberty  with  the  flower-pot  outside  their  window. 
It  is  believed  that  a  young  lover  so  engaged  has 
never  been  seen  by  bis  lady  or  by  her  mamma  in 
this  act  of  sacrilege  ;  at  any  rate  my  friend  tells 
me  that  during  his  long  residence  in  Japan  he 
never  heard  of  anyone  Deing  detected  in  the  act 
or  interfered  with  in  any  way. 

The  fact  is,  this  act  of  placing  a  pretty  plant 
into  the  empty  flower-pot  is  equivalent  to  a  for- 
mal proposal  to  the  young  lady  who  dwells  within. 
The  youthful  gardener  having  settled  his  plant 
to  his  mind  retires,  and  the  lady  is  free  to  act  as 
she  pleases.  If  he  is  the  right  man,  she  takes  every 
care  of  his  gift,  waters  it,  and  tends  it  carefully 
with  her  own  hands,  that  all  the  world  may  see  and 
know  that  the  donor  is  accepted  as  a  suitor.  But  it 
he  is  not  a  favourite,  or  if  stern  parents  object, 
the  plant  is  removed  from  the  vase,  and  the  next 
morning  finds  it  withered  on  the  verandah  or 
on  the  path  below.  In  a  word,  if  you  are  not 
the  right  man,  it  is  quite  evident  that  this  phase 
of  window  gardening  must  be  a  difficult  and  dis- 
appointing one  to  carry  on  in  Japan. 

But  one  really  might  go  further,  and  say  that  all 
kinds  of  window  gardening  must  be  carried  on 
under  difficulties.  I  know  somewhat  of  the 
troubles  of  gardening  in  town,  and  shall  not 
deceive  you  by  saying  that  window  gardening  is 
easy  ;  there  is,  however,  so  much  pleasure  mixed  up 
with  the  difficulties,  that  if  once  those  of  yon 
who  have  not  done  so  will  try  it,  you  will  never 
rest  contented  until  you  succeed. 

But  how  to  begin,  that  is  the  question.  Flower- 
pots, seeds,  plants,  and  even  soil  or  earth  in  which 
to  plant  them  cost  money — not  much,  perhaps, 
but  still  sufficient  to  deter  some  from  making  a 
commencement.  Now,  a  bit  of  turfy  sod  from  the 
road-side  is  all  you  will  at  first  want.  If  flower- 
pots are  not  obtainable,  no  one  need  be  dis- 
heartened ;  an  old  tin  can,  a  cigar  box,  anything 
in  fact  which  will  hold  earth  and  allow  wa.ste 
water  to  run  away  will  do.  Of  course,  I  know  that 
you  will  do  better  thsn  this,  but  even  if  some  of 
you  actually  do  resort  to  these  homely  make- 
shifts you  will  not  be  the  first  to  do  so,  and  it  is 
better  to  grow  a  few  pretty  plants  or  sweet  Musk 

^  Lecture  delivered  under  the  auapices  of  the  Rathmines 
Sanitary  Association  at  the  Towa  Hall,  Kathmines, 
Dublin,  ou  April  13,  by  F.  W.  Burbiitse,  f.L.S.,  Curator, 
Trinity  College  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin. 


and  Mignonette  in  an  old  starch  or  blacking-box 
than  to  have  no  flowers  at  all  near  your  home  in 
the  town.  This  question  of  materials  is  our  first 
difficulty,  and  there  are  several  ways  of  meeting 
it.  The  first  and  best  way  is  for  each  individual 
to  do  the  best  he  can  for  himself  or  herself,  and 
devise  some  successful  plan  of  operation  ;  but 
this  or  any  otlier  association  interested  might  do 
much  to  give  facilities  for  self-help. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  window  gardeners  in  large  towns 
would  be  removed  if  a  depot  or  central  store  for 
simple  gardening  material  could  be  formed  on 
some  self-supporting  plan.  No  doubt  it  is  true 
that  those  really  anxious  to  grow  plants  may  and 
will  find  out  ways  and  means  to  gratify  their 
tastes,  but  I  am  sure  a  great  impetus  would  be 
given  to  plant  culture  in  towns  if  artisans  and 
others  could  purchase  good  potting  earth  and 
healthy  plants  and  seeds  at  a  cheap  rate.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  formation  of  local  depots  of  this 
kind  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  en- 
courage window  gardening  or  domestic  floriculture. 
One  of  the  great  charms  of  window  gardening 
is  the  interest  it  excites  in  us,  and  the  amount  of 
pleasure  a  window  gardener  obtains  during  his 
rambles,  for  I  need  scarcely  say  he  will  be  most 
anxious  to  see  the  plants  grown  in  other  windows 
besides  his  own.  Then  at  holiday  times  every  ex- 
cursion into  the  country  is  doubly  attractive,  for 
of  course  a  few  common  Ferns  or  trailing  bits  of 
rooted  Ivy  will  be  carefully  dug  up  and  carried 
back  to  town  for  the  little  garden  at  home. 
A  few  Primrose  roots  from  a  mossy  hedge 
bank,  or  five  or  six  bulbs  of  the  common  yellow 
UafEodil  from  the  fields  will  make  the  smallest 
window  interesting  in  the  spring.  Of  course  I 
do  not  advocate  the  wholesale  collection  and 
destruction  of  our  prettiest  wild  flowers  in  the 
way  now  common  near  most  towns,  but  I  feel 
sure  no  intelligent  proprietor  would  begrudge  the 
removal  of  a  few  roots  if  he  were  sure  they  really 
were  not  to  be  carried  away  wholesale  and  sold. 
In  questions  of  this  kind,  again,  a  society  or  asso- 
ciation would  be  allowed  to  collect  and  distribute 
wild  plants  by  those  who  might  reasonably  object 
to  what  might  be  the  individual  abuse  of  the 
privilege.  Apart  altogether  from  the  decorative 
or  beautiful  aspect  of  flowers  and  green  foliage  in 
windows,  such  things  have  a  teaching  power  pe- 
culiarly their  own,  and  this  is  especially  so  where 
there  are  children.  One  of  the  best  of  lessons  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  children  is  that  all  flowers 
are  beautiful,  even  the  most  common  ones,  for 
it  is  these  that  our  greatest  poets  have  most  de- 
lighted to  honour.  Daisies,  Bluebells,  Primroses, 
Daffodils,  Snowdrops  ,  and  A^iolets,  wild  Koses 
and  Woodbine  have  all  been  woven  into  song 
and  story  from  the  time  of  Chaucer  to  the  days  of 
Tennyson. 

The  one  great  charm  which  lingers  around  our 
garden  blossoms  is  their  beautiful  reality.  They 
are  essentially  genuine.  If  you  put  wax  flowers 
or  fruits  into  your  windows  or  on  the  tables  of  your 
rooms,  no  one  with  any  taste  will  waste  a  second 
glance  on  them ;  even  the  child  who  at  first  was 
taken  with  their  bright  colours  will  soon  forget 
them,  but  this  is  never  so  of  real  flowers  ;  in  fact, 
the  only  thing  I  know  that  wins  a  child's  atten- 
tion from  toys  and  toffee  is  a  windowful  of  real 
Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  and  Musk  plants  all  in  full 
bloom. 

The  best  soil  or  earth  for  Fuchsias  and  Gera- 
niums— indeed,  for  all  the  ordinary  kinds  of  plants 
grown  in  windows— is  what  a  gardener  calls 
"  fibrous  loam."  This  is  obtained  from  upland 
])a8tures  and  sheep  walks,  and  consists  of  a  mellow, 
friable,  nut-coloured  earth  rich  in  vegetable  fibre. 
This  should  be  cut  into  turves  or  layfrs  about 
3 inches  in  thickness,  and  may  be  stacked  up  until 
wanted  for  use.  The  best  earth  of  this  kind  costs 
from  6s.  to  10s.  per  ton  or  load.  Broken  np  into 
rough  pieces  the  size  of  Hazel  nuts,  this  sort  of 
earth  contains  all  the  elements  really  necessary 
for  a  plant's  existence.  As  before  mentioned,  a 
few  sods  of  fibrous  earth  of  this  kind  may  often 
be  obtained  from  a  grassy  roadside.  When  pre- 
pared for  pots  it  should  not  be  too  finely  pul- 


verised. One  of  the  most  common  of  errors  into 
which  inexperienced  window  gardeners  fall  is 
that  of  using  finely  sifted  earth  for  plants— that  is 
to  say,  soil  destitute  of  fibrous  rootlets  and  other 
organic  material.  It  is  from  this  fibrous  matter, 
when  acted  upon  by  water,  heat,  and  air,  that  the 
plants  derive  their  food  Tlie  tips  of  the  tiny  roots 
of  a  Fuchsia  or  a  Myrtle,  for  example,  are  really 
hungry  little  mouths  eager  to  suck  up  nitrogenous 
matter  soluble  in  water,  so  that  the  soil,  apart 
from  its  mechanical  use  of  retaining  a  plant  firmly 
in  an  erect  position,  must  contain  organic  or  ma- 
nurial  matter  easily  dissolvable  in  water.  But  if  any 
ordinary  earth  be  taken,  you  may  safely  leave  your 
plants  to  manage  their  own  chemistry  if  you  place 
good  drainage  material  below  the  soil  and  water 
regularly  and  keep  their  leaves  free  from  dust 
and  insects.  As  is  well  known,  rain  water  is  best. 
Every  gallon  of  fresh  rain  water  contains  about 
half  a  grain  of  ammonia  salts,  and  Liebig,  the 
great  agricultural  chemist,  calculated  that  this 
quantity  per  gallon  is  amply  sufficient  to  nourish 
a  forest' of  Oaks.  Thus  rain  water  is  the  best  you 
can  use  for  your  pet  plants,  and  in  towns  it  is 
rendered  still  more  nourishing,  owing  to  the  soot 
collected  by  it  as  it  falls  on  the  roofs  ere  it  finds  its 
way  into  your  water  tub  below. 

Drainage.  —Broken  bits  of  earthenware  or  of 
flower-pots  are  most  generally  placed  as  drainage 
beneath  the  soil,  but  the  action  of  these  is  mecha- 
nical only,  and  as  a  substitute  for  these  oyster 
shells,  broken  bones,  charcoal,  nodules  of  common 
coal,  or  even  cinders  may  be  used,  containing  as 
they  all  do  plant  food  in  a  soluble  form.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  put  a  layer  of  Moss  over  the  drainage 
to  prevent  the  soil  washing  down  and  blocking  up 
the  drainage  hole  in  the  flower-pot.  For  all  sti  ong 
growing  plants  old  broken  bones  may  be  mixed 
with  the  soil  with  advantage. 

Watering.— Now,  as  to  the  watering  of  your 
plants,  it  is  necessary  to  be  methodical,  and  a 
little  practice  will  teach  you  more  than  any- 
thing I  can  tell  you  here.  The  best  plan 
is  to  look  over  your  plants  every  morning. 
Thus  you  will  perceive  that  the  four  great  essen- 
tials of  healthy  plant  life  are  heat,  air,  light,  and 
constant  moisture.  That  all  plants  like  heat 
rather  than  cold  is  proved  by  their  rapid  growth 
during  the  summer  as  contrasted  with  their  slow 
progress  or  absolute  rest  during  winter.  Air  and 
light  are  as  necessary  for  plants  as  for  ourselves. 
I  might  even  go  a  little  further  and  say  that 
when  the  plants  grow  up  in  your  windows  tall  and 
thin,  with  wiry  stalks  and  pale  yellowish  leaves, 
they  indicate  by  their  general  appearance  an  in- 
sufficient amount  of  light  and  air.  When  this  is 
the  case  more  air  and  more  light  through  clean 
window-panes  would  be  beneficial.  Moisture  is 
necessary,  since  the  roots  can  only  absorb  nutri- 
ment when  in  a  soluble  state.  We  now  come  to 
the  question  of 

Repotting.  If  you  take  a  few  Turnip  or  Man- 
gold seeds  and  plant  them  they  increase  in  weight 
and  size  very  rapidly,  so  that  what  in  the  spring 
time  was  a  pound  of  seed  may,  after  growth  for 
some  mouths,  become  changed  into  several  tons 
weight  of  produce.  This  increase  of  substance  and 
weight  is  mainly  the  result  of  root-action— that  is 
to  say,  the  plants  have  absorbed  all  this  weight  of 
material  from  the  soil  in  solution.  It  naturally 
follows  that  the  soil  becomes  less  rich  every  time 
a  crop  is  removed,  and  to  supply  the  deficiency 
the  farmer  adds  every  year  or  two  more  plant-food 
in  the  shape  of  manures.  Now  what  is  true  of  the 
farm  is  true  of  the  smallest  plant  in  your  window. 
The  formation  of  every  leaf  and  every  blossom 
leaves  the  earth  in  your  flower-pot  poorer  than  it 
was  before ;  hence,  after  some  few  monthsj^  growth, 
one  of  two  things  becomes  necessary.  You  must 
either  place  the  plant  in  a  larger  pot,  adding  at 
the  same  time  more  fresh  earth,  or  you  must  add 
manure  or  plant-food  to  the  pot  in'which  you  wish 
the  plant  to  thrive  still  longer.  Sometimes  it  is 
convenient  to  retain  plants  in  small  pots,  and  then 
a  pinch  of  guano  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  a 
quart  of  water  makes  a  first  rate  stimulant,  adding 
new  life  and  vigour  to  any  plants  which  had  begun 
to  show  signs  of  stunted  growth,  owing  to  their 
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soil  having  become  exhausted.  I  have  alluded  to 
plants  as  being 

Perfect  chemists  in  their  way,  selecting  from 
the  elements  in  the  soil  what  they  most  require 
for  building  up  their  cells  and  fibres — their  It-aves 
and  flowers.  I  have  also  alluded  to  some  of  our 
native  wild  flowers,  and  now  I  want  you  to  dis- 
tinctly understand  that  all  the  species  or  distinct 
types  of  plants,  even  most  of  the  rarest  ones  of 
our  hothouses,  are  also  wild  in  the  temperate  and 
tropical  countries  of  the  world.  Again,  every 
known  plant  has  a  Latin  name  given  to  it  by 
botanists.  This  name  is  given  along  with  a 
description  of  the  plant,  and  is  often  accompanied 
by  a  plate  or  drawing,  and  the  reason  the  name 
given  is  a  Latin  one  is  because  Latin  is  understood 
by  all  scientific  men  throughout  the  world.  Bat 
there  is  no  necessity  for  you  to  call  your  pet  plants 
by  their  Latin  names,  although  Fuchsia,  Gera- 
nium, Calceolaria,  and  many  other  Latin  names 
are  now  firmly  fixed  in  our  own  tongue ;  but  you 
can  follow  the  example  of  the  poets  and  call  Cam- 
panula, Bell  flower.  Primula  sinensis  simply  Chinese 
Primrose,  and  Mimnlus  moschatus  will  be  none  the 
less  fragrant  if  you  call  it  Musk  plant,  just  as 
Tiola  odorata  is  quite  as  sweet  under  its  more 
homely  name  of  Violet. 

The  plants  most  useful  to  window  gar- 
deners may  be  naturally  and  conveniently  divided 
into  two  groups.  First,  such  shrubs  as  Virginian 
and  Japan  Creepers,  Ivy,  hardy  bulbs,  annuals, 
and  other  plants,  which  will  thrive  outside  a 
sunny  window ;  and  secondly,  the  little  Dragon 
Trees,  small  Palms,  Acacias.  India-rubber  Plants, 
and  Begonias,  which  require  more  heat  and  shelter, 
and  so  thrive  best  inside  the  room. 

For  the  ontside  or  window-sill,  a  stout  wooden 
box  is  by  far  the  best  receptacle  for  plants  It 
should  have  a  few  holes  in  the  bottom  to  let  out 
the  waste  water  and  an  inch  or  two  of  broken 
crockery  or  bricks  for  drainage.  Such  a  box, 
2  feet  or  -t  feet  long,  may  be  a  foot  broad 
and  8  inches  deep.  Plants  in  boxes  of  this 
kind  require  far  less  attention  than  those  in  pots, 
which  become  parched  up  in  hot  or  windy  weather ; 
besides  which  boxes  of  this  size  and  weight  are 
not  so  easily  toppled  over  and  broken  'by  that 
most  energetic  of  anti-gardeners  in  town — the  do- 
mestic cat.  Here  and  there  in  town  you  may  now 
and  then  see  whole  windows  quite  full  of  healthy 
plants,  but  not  often,  for  I  notice  that  in  most 
windows  their  health  and  beauty  are  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers.  My  advice  is,  do  not 
grow  too  many  plants  ;  few  and  good  is  the  best 
watchword,  especially  for  a  beginner.  One  of  the 
Best  evergreen'  plants  for  a  room  is  Aspi- 
distra, green  and  variegated.  A  specimen  here  has 
been  grown  in  a  shady  window  in  the  Haddington 
Eoad  for  the  last  three  years,  and  when  first 
brought  into  the  house  it  had  six  small  leaves  only, 
and  it.  has  never  been  repotted  or  manured  during 
that  time.  No  other  plant  I  know  does  better, 
and  it  is  an  especial  favourite  in  France  and 
Holland,  where  fresh  and  healthy  evergreen  room 
plants  are  highly  appreciated.  The  India-rubber 
(Ficus)  is  another  good  room  plant,  as  is  also 
the  graceful  Acacia  lophaniha.  Several  kinds  of 
green -leaved  Dracajnas  are  thoroughly  reliable, 
as  also  are  small  plants  of  the  Australian 
Blue  Gnni  or  Fever  Tree.  I  have  seen  a  fine  plant 
of  this  in  the  window  of  a  drawing-room  in  Clare 
Street  for  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Some  small 
Palms  grow  well  in  warm  rooms,  and  none  better 
than  the  Corypha  australis.  Another  favourite, 
especially  at  this  season,  is  the  Arum  Lily,  while 
the  Scarborough  Lily  (Vallota)  is  very  attractive 
when  it  throws  up  i;s  cluster  of  scarlet  Lilj-like 
flowers  in  the  autumn  months  just  before  the 
Chrysanthemum  C'imes  into  bloom.  Fortunately, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of 

Healthy  emulation  amongst  window  gardeners, 
and  a  little  ingenuity  will  enable  any  of  you  who 
may  so  desire  to  become  possessed  of  plants  not 
generally  to  be  met  with  in  rooms  or  windows. 
Orange  and  Lemon  trees  are  very  easily  reared  by 
sowing  the  seeds  in  a  pot  of  earth  and  watering 
them  now  and  then  with  warm  water  not  hotter 
than  the  tea  you  drink,  if  so  hot.  It  is  most 
interesting  to  watch  the  growth  of  seeds  of  all 


kinds,  and  I  recommend  you  to  sow  every  seed 
you   can  obtain.     1  once  saw  a    healthy    little 
Date   Palm  which  its   owner,  a   dock  labourer, 
had   reared    from   a   stone.     It   obtained   a  prize 
at  a  flower  show  in  London,  much  to  the  delight 
of    its   owner,    who    had    grown    it   in   a   dingy 
little  room  in  East  London  for  nine  or  ten  years. 
The  common  Grape  Vine  may  be  grown  either  in- 
side or  outside  a  sunny  window,  and  is  easily 
reared  from  the  seeds  yon  will  best  obtain  from 
the  over-ripe  or  damaged  berries,  which  too  often 
bestrew  the  pavement  near  fruit  shops  in  town.  An 
old  lady  living  in  an  almshouse  once  asked  me  to 
name  a  plant  she  had  grown  for  five  years  in  her 
room,  and  it  was  none  other  than  a  real  Tea  tree 
(Thea  bohea),  the  seed  ("a  little  round  thing,'  as 
she  described  it)  of  which  she  had  accidentally 
found   at  the  bottom  of    her  tea-caddy.     A  few 
seeds  of  Maize  or  Indian  Corn  sown  in  a  large  pot 
or  box  at  this  season  will  form  a  most  graceful 
ornament  outside  on  the  sill  of  a  sunny  window, 
and  if  you  want  to  .hide  a  bit  of  bare  wall,  the 
common  Scarlet  Kunner  or  Kidney  Bean   sown 
now,  and  trained  up  sticks  or  twine,  will  do  it 
effectively.     The  Castor-oil  Plant  makes  an  inte- 
resting specimen,  and  seeds  or  beans  of  it  may 
now  be  sown  in  a  pot  indoors,  and  when  they  get 
2  inches  or  .S  inches  high,  they  may  be  placed  on 
the  sill  outside.     I  may  be  a  little  too  sanguine 
and  enthusiastic  on  this   subject,    but    my    own 
opinion  is  that  every  window  of  every  house  ought 
to  have  a  large  window-box  for  plants  and  seeds 
on  its  outer  sill.     Moreover,  I  am  glad    to   see 
that  in  some  of  the  best  of  modern  houses  now 
being  built  in  London  and  elsewhere  this  want 
has  been  solidly,  permanently,  and  prettily  sup- 
plied  by  the  architect  and  builder  rather  than 
temporarily  so  by  the  carpenter,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  those  in  authority  will  bear  this  want 
in  mind  when  the  con.struction  of   model  dwel- 
lings for  artisans  and  labourers  is  being  carried 
out.     It  may  be  said,  as  has  been  said  very  often, 
that  real  wants  must  be  first  satisfied,  and  that  it 
is  next  door  to  a  sin  to  offer  beauty  to  people 
who  may  be  wanting  in  bread,  but  I  do  not  fully 
agree  with  this  view.     One  of  the  greatest  priva- 
tions that  could  be  inflicted  on  cultured  people  of 
any  town  would  be  not  to  take  away  their  bread 
or  wine,  bat  to  take  away  the  flowers  with  which  they 
love  to  surround  themselves,  and  I  know  the  self- 
same love  of  real  and  beautiful  flowers  exists  in  the 
hearts  of  most  of  you  here  to-night,  and  I  am 
further  sure  that  some  of  you  now  present  will  be 
among  the  successful  competitors  at  a  flower  show 
which  has  been,  or  is  about  to  be,  organised  by 
the  honorary  members  of  this  association.     Last 
year  I  was  one  of  those  appointed  to  make  the 
prize  awards  at  a  flower  show   at  Litton  Hall, 
Leeson   Park,  and  the  perfection  to  which  Gera- 
niums, Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Cactus  plants,  and  an- 
nuals  had   been    brought   was   really   surprising 
when  one  remembers  the  difficulties  and  make- 
shift  contrivances   under   which   they  bad   been 
grown.     What  most  surprised  me,   however,  was 
the  little  garden  belonging  to  an  inmate  of  the 
Blind  Asylum— a   little   sunny  corner  gay   with 
flowers  and  creepers.    This  little  plot  had  been 
made,  planted,  and  tended  by  a  blind  woman,  a 
Mrs.  or  Miss  Morgan,  and  nothing  could  well  be 
neater  or  show  more  loving  care  than  did  her 
flowers.  She  knew  the  position  of  every  plant,  and 
could  actually  tell  me,  by  means  of  the  tips  of 
her  fingers,  the  names  of  them,  and  could  show 
me  each  treasure  almost  as  well  as  if  she  bad  had 
her  sight.     Now,  great  as  your  difficulties  may  be, 
you  will  own  that  those  which  this   blind  gar- 
dener surmounted  were  greater  than  any  you  may 
expect  to  encounter.     It  would  not  be  quite  fair 
to  conclude  a  lecture  given  under  the  auspices  of 
this  association  without  making  some  reference  to 
the  sanitary  or  health  question  in  relation  to  win- 
dow gardening.     I  am  sure  I  need  not  tell  you 
tliat  plants  in  reality  belong  to  Nature's  scaven- 
gers, and  benefit  us  by  eating  up  decomposing 
matter,   which  if  left  unutilised  by  them  would 
become  a  source  of  extreme  danger  to  ourselves. 
Apart  from  such  direct  gifts  as  corn  and  wine,  or 
fruit  and  timber,  we  must  not  forget  the  draining 
and  disinfecting  value  of  vegetation. 


TREES  AND  Shrubs. 

NEW  FCKEST   SCENERY. 

On  looking  into  a  map  of  the  New  Forest  and 
drawing  an  imaginary  line  from  Ringwood  on  the 
Avon  to  Dtbden  on  the  bay  of  Southampton,  the 
whole  forest  easily  divides  itself  into  four  parts. 
Thatdistrict  which  lies  north  of  this  imaginary  line 
we  may  call  one  part,  the  river  Avon  and  Lyming- 
ton  River  mark  the  boundaries  of  a  second, 
Lymington  River  and  Btauliea  River  of  a  third, 
and  the  country  between  this  last  river  and  the 
bay  of  Southampton  may  be  considered  as  a  fourth. 
I  have  spoken  of  forests  in  general  as  consisting 
in  large  tracts  of  heathy  land  and  carpet  lawns 
interspersed  with  woods.  The  scenery  of  New 
Forest  is  precisely  of  this  kind.  Its  lawns  and 
woods  are  everywhere  divided  by  large  districts 
of  heath.  Many  of  these  woods  have  formerly 
been,  as  many  of  the  heaths  at  present  are,  of 
vast  extent,  running  several  miles  without  inter- 
ruption. Different  parts,  too,  both  of  the  open 
and  the  wooded  country  are  so  high  as  to 
command  extensive  distances,  though  no  part  can 
in  any  degree  assume  the  title  of  mountainous. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Avon  from  Ringwood  to  the 
sea  thewhole  surfaceisflat.enclosedand cultivated. 
There  is  little  beauty  in  this  part.  Eastward  from 
Christchurch  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
estuary  of  Lymington  River  we  have  also  a 
continued  flat,  with  much  heathy  ground,  but  no 
wooded  scenery,  except  in  somenarrow  glen  through 
which  a  rivulet  happens  to  find  its  way  to  the  sea. 
In  two  or  three  of  these  there  is  some  beauty. 

Here  the  coast,  which  is  exposed  to  the  ocean 
and  formed  by  its  violence,  is  edged  by  a  broken 
cliff,  from  which  are  presented  grand  sea  views, 
sometimes  embellished  with  winding  shores.  As 
we  leave  the  coast  and  ascend  more  into  the  mid- 
land parts  of  this  division  the  scenery  improves  ; 
the  ground  is  more  varied,  woods  and  lawns  are 
interspered,  and  many  of  them  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  exhibitions  of  the  kind  which  the 
forest  presents. 

In  the  next  division,  which  is  contained  between 
the  rivers  of  Lymington  and  Beaulieu,  we  have 
also  great  variety  of  beautiful  country.  The 
coast,  indeed,  is  flat  and  unedged  with  cliff,  as  it 
lies  opposite  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  defends 
it  from  the  violence  of  the  ocean,  bnt  the  views  it 
presents  are  sometimes  interesting.  It  is  wooded 
in  many  parts  almost  to  the  water's  edge  ;  and  the 
island,  appearing  like  a  distant  range  of  moun- 
tains, gives  the  channel  the  form  of  a  grand  lake. 
As  we  leave  the  sea  the  ground  rises  and  the 
woods  take  more  possession  of  it,  especially  along 
the  banks  of  the  two  rivers  just  mentioned,  which 
afford  on  each  side  for  a  considerable  space  many 
beautiful  scenes.  There  are  heathy  grounds  in 
this  district  also,  but  they  occupy  chiefly  the 
middle  part  between  these  two  tracts  of  woodland. 
In  tliat  division  of  the  New  Forest  which  is 
confined  by  Beaulieu  River  and  the  bay  of  South- 
ampton the  midland  parts  are  heathy,  as  in  the 
last,  but  the  banks  and  vicinity  both  of  the  river 
and  the  bay  are  wooded  and  full  of  beautiful 
scenery.  This  part  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  the 
most  interesting  of  the  forest,  for  besides  its  woods 
there  is  greater  variety  of  ground  than  in  any  other 
part. 

Here  also  are  more  diversified  water  views  than 
are  exhibited  anywhere  else.  Those  along  the 
banks  of  Beaulieu  River  it  has  in  common  with 
the  last  division,  but  the  views  over  the  bay  of 
Southampton  are  wholly  its  own.  One  disagree- 
able circumstance  attends  all  the  sea  views  which 
are  opposite  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  that  is  the 
ooziness  of  the  beach  when  the  sea  retires.  A 
pebbly  or  sandy  shore  has  as  good  an  effect  often 
when  the  sea  ebbs  as  when  it  is  full,  but  an  oozy 
one  has  an  unpleasant  hue.  This  shore,  however,  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  kind,  for  the  ooze  is  gene- 
rally covered  with  green  seaweed,  which,  as  the 
tide  retires,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  level  land 
deserted  by  the  sea  and  tamed  into  meadow. 
The  northern  division  of  New  Forest  contains  all 
those  parts  which  lie  north  of  Ringwood  and 
Dibden.    As  this  district  is  at  a  distance  from  the 
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Bea,  and  not  intersected  by  any  river  which  de- 
serves more  than  the  name   of   a  brook,  it  is 
adorned  by  no  water  views  except  near  Dibden, 
where  the  forest  is  bounded  by  the  extremity  of 
the  bay.    The  want  of  water,  however,  is  com- 
pensated by  grand  wooded  scenes,  in  which  this 
part  of  the  forest  equals,  if  not  exceeds,  any  other 
part.     Here    the  ground  swells   higher  than  in 
the    more    maritime    parts,    and   the    distances 
which  these  heights  command  consist   often  of 
very  extensive  forest  scenes.     Besides  the  heaths, 
lawns,  and   woods  of 
which    the    forest    is 
composed  there  is  an- 
other kind  of  surface 
found  in  many  parts 
which     comes     under 
none  of    these    deno- 
minations, and  that  is 
the  bog.     Many  parts 
abound  in  springs,  and 
as    these    lands   have 
ever  been  in  a  state 
of  nature,   the    mois- 
ture drains  itself  into 
the  low  grounds,  where, 
as  usual  in  other  rude 
countries,  it  becomes 
soft  and   spongy  and 
generates  bogs.    These 
in    some    places    are 
very  extensive.  In  the 
road  between  Broken- 
hurst  and    Ringwood, 
at  a  place  called  Long- 
slade  Bottom,  one  of 
these    bogs      extends 
three    miles    without 
interruption,    and    is 
the  common  drain  of 
all  those  parts  of  the 
forest.    In  landscape, 
indeed,  this  bog  is  of 
little  prejudice ;  it  has 
in  general  the  appear- 
ance of  common  ver- 
dure.    But  the  travel- 
ler   must    be    on    his 
guard  ;  these  tracts  of 
deceitful    ground    are 
often     dangerous     to 
such     as     leave     the 
beaten  roads  and  tra- 
verse the  paths  of  the 
forest.     A  horse  track 
is  not  always  a  mark 
of  security  ;  it  is,  per- 
haps, only  beaten  by 
the  little  forest  horse, 
which  will  venture  in- 
to a  bog  in  quest  of 
better    herbage,    and 
his    lightness   secures 
him  in  a  place  where 
a  larger  horse,  under 
the  weight  of  a  rider, 
would     flounder.      If 
the  traveller  therefore 
meets   with   a    horse 
track  pointing  into  a 
swamp,   even    though 
he  should    observe  it 
to  emerge  on  the  other 
side,    he    had    better 
relinquish  it.     The 
only    track    he     can 
prudently     follow    is 

that  of  wheels.  Such  was  the  New  Forest  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  although 
here,  as  in  every  other  of  our  sylvan  retreats, 
the  march  of  ''  civilisation  "  has  made  itself  felt, 
and  these  limits  have  from  time  to  time  been 
greatly  curtailed,  and  such  areas  as  are  reserved 
have  been  "improved,"  many  vestiges  of  its 
ancient  beauty  still  remain.  For  the  brief 
description  given  above  we  are  indebted  to  the 
pen  of  a  person  who  lived  for  many  years 
within  the  boundaries  of  tbe  forest  of  which  he 
writes. 


Variability  in  Rhododendrons.— I  ob- 
served with  interest  the  great  variability  of  the 
Rhododendrons  within  a  limited  area  (but  with 
variety  of  level  and  aspect)  on  Sundnkphoo.  The 
common  species  there.  Rhododendron  campauu- 
latum,  varies  from  white  to  mauve  and  pink,  two 
shrubs  close  beside  each  other  differing  greatly  in 
colour ;  moreover,  the  corolla  varies  in  size  and  shape, 
some  of  the  trees  at  lower  levels  having  smaller 
and  wider-mouthed  corolla.  Rhododendron  cinna- 
barinum  is   in  general    rather    a    dull-coloured 
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specie.',  the  brick-red  shading  oft  into  a  tawny '  stems. 
yellow ;  but  there  were  particular  trees  of  this  by  Mr 
species,  at  various  levels,  on  Sundnkphoo  of  extra- 
ordinary brilliant  colour,  the  red  having  become  a 
scarlet  and  the  orange  entirely  disappeared.  For 
gardening  purposes  I  can  see  that  we  must  look 
to  individuals,  not  to  species.  The  cultivators  of 
Rhododendrons  must  send  men  to  the.se  upper 
levels  to  mark  particular  trees  in  spring,  and  the 
men  must  come  again  in  autumn  and  collect  the 
seed  of  the  marked  trees. — C.  B.  Clarke,  in 
TAnncaii  Society's  Journal. 


Societies. 

ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 
Apbil  21. 

The  Auricula  show  being  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  ordinary  committee  meeting,  there  was 
quite  a  large  display  in  the  conservatory.  The 
exhibits,  however,  placed  before  the  committee 
were  singularly  devoid  of  novelty,  and  only  two 
plants  were  certificated ;  these  were  the  following : 
Phal.enopsis  Mabi-e 
a  pretty  Bomean  spe- 
cies, reminding  one  of 
P.  Luddemanniana  as 
regards  the  size  and 
tliape  of  the  flowers. 
Their  colour,  however, 
is  different,  being 
brighter  and  alto- 
gether more  attrac- 
tive. The  flowers  mea- 
sure over  an  inch 
across,  and  each  sepal 
is  heavily  barred  in 
carmine-crimson  on  a 
white  ground.  A  plant 
of  it  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Ballantine,  from 
Baron  Schroeder's  par- 
den,  at  The  Dell,  Eg- 
ham. 

TCLIPA  OCDLUS-SO- 
LIS     MEBVENSI8. — An 

extremely  fine  form  of 
this  variable  Tulip,  col- 
lected at  Merv  and 
shown  by  Mr.  Elwes. 
The  flowers  are  quite 
as  large  as  those  of 
T.  Greigi,  of  a  bril- 
liant red,  with  a  heavy 
blotch  of  black  at  tie 
base  of  each  sepal. 

In  the  various  col- 
lections of  plants  ex- 
hibited we  singled  out 
the  following  as  being 
of  exceptional  interest. 
A   new   tropical    Bal- 
sam, under  the  name 
of  Impatiens  Episcopi, 
was  shown  by  Mr.  R.  I. 
Lynch,  of    the    Cam- 
bridge BotanicGarden. 
It  is  similar  to  I.  Sul- 
tani,   but    the  flowers 
differ     somewhat     in 
colour,  and  Mr.  Lynch 
considers  it  distinct  in 
other  particulars.     If 
as  floriferous   and  as 
easy  to  grow  as  I.  Snl- 
tani,   it   is  bound  to 
become  popular.    The 
plant  shown  was  hard- 
ly in  a  condition  for 
the  committee  to  judge 
of  its  merits.  Mr.  Ball 
frhowed    some    finely- 
flDwered  plants  of  Cri- 
num   gigantenm   con- 
cinnum,  a  noble    spe- 
cies    from     Tropical 
Africa.     It  bears  large 
fragrant  white  flowers 
in    umbels     on     tall 
HiEmanthns  Kalbreyeri  was  again  shown 
Bull,  this  brilliant  bulbous  plant  having 
been  in  bloom  now  for  some  weeks ;  also  a  new 
Lily  (Lilium'elegans  gnttatum)  with  orange-yellow 
spotted  flowers.     Mr.  Sidney  Conrtanld  sent  two 
handsome  Odontoglossnms,  named  respectively  O. 
mulus  and  Wilckeanum,  both  remarkable  in  their 
way  for  richness  of  marking.     An  uncommonly 
fine  specimen  of  Maxillaria  Turneri,  a  huge  plant 
bearing  hundreds  of  flowers,  came  from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence's  garden,  and  to  the  grower  ojE  it  the 
committee  voted  a  cultural  commendation.     It 
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was  quite  a  pleasure  to  see  such  a  well-grown 
plant  as  this  exhibited,  being  so  different  from  the 
small  imported  plants  which  are  generally  shown. 
Messrs.  Low  showed  a  profusely  flowered  Den- 
drobe  under  the  name  of  Dendrobiom  anosmum 
Dayannm.  It  is  uncommonly  like  a  dark  form  of 
D.  macrophyllam,  even  to  the  Khubarb-like perfume 
peculiar  to  that  species.  Accompanyingitwasaplant 
of  the  Fmntino  variety  of  Cattleya  gigas.a  very  fine 
Orchid,  not  Large,  but  splendid  in  colour.  Two  beau- 
tiful double-flowered  hardy  Azaleas  of  the  viscosa 
narcissiflora  race  came  from  Messrs.  Veitch.  One 
named  Mdme.  Van  Houtte  was  yellow ;  the  other, 
named  Louis  Van  Houtte,  was  a  soft  falmon- 
pink.  The  flowers  of  both  were  very  doable  and 
profusely  borne.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
exhibits  was  Magnolia  Campaelli,  the  noble 
Himalayan  species  of  which  Mr.  Crawford  sent 
some  flowers  from  his  garden  at  Lakelands, 
Cork.  The  flowers  are  as  large  almost  as 
those  of  M.  grandiflora,  and  are  the  colour 
of  those  of  M.  conspicua.  Mr.  Crawford  seems 
particularly  successful  in  flowering  this  fine 
specie.",  for  we  believe  he  bloomed  it  last  year. 
Among  an  interesting  collection  of  hardy  bulbous 
plants  from  Mr.  Elwes  were  the  following,  all 
grown  in  tlie  open  air  ;  Tecophylicacyanocrocus,  a 
lovely  little  Chilian  bulb  about  which  very  little  is 
known  at  present ;  Fritillaria  Forbesi,  like  the 
yellow  Californian  F.  pndica ;  F.  grseca,  F.  ob- 
liqna,  almost  black  ;  F.  delphinensis,  in  the  way 
of  F.  latifolia  ;  and  forms  of  F.  Meleagris.  There 
was  also  a  flower  of  the  rare  Californian  Dog's- 
tooth  Violet  (Erythronium  propuUans),  which  re- 
minds one  of  a  pale  E.  dens-canis,  but  more 
slender.  Among  a  series  of  Narcissi  from  Mr. 
Elwes  was  a  bloom  of  the  delicate  little  N.  cala- 
thinus,  grown  under  protection,  and  some  fine 
spikes  of  bloom  of  Primula  obconica,  which  Mr. 
Elwes  considers  unsurpassed  by  any  Primula  for 
floiiferousness.  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  again 
sent  a  most  interesting  group  of  hardy  plants, 
principally  alpine,  chief  among  which  were 
some  rare  Saxifrages.  These  included  fine  tufts 
of  S.  valdensis,  aretioides,  and  its  varieties  prsecox 
and  primulina  with  primrose-tinted  blooms ;  S. 
biflora,  S.  marginata  and  one  of  the  mossy  group 
named  Lindisiana.  Conspicuous  also  were  beauti- 
ful healthy  tufts  of  Androsace  Chamsejasme  which 
is  seldom  seen  in  good  health ;  also  Polygala  Cba- 
msbnxus  and  its  purple  variety.  Of  special  interest 
were  Ranunculus  montanus,  a  dwarf  Crowfoot 
from  Lapland,  only  an  inch  or  so  high,  but  with 
flowers  as  big  as  a  shilling  and  bright  yellow — 
quite  a  rock  garden  gem  !  Other  uncommon  plants 
were  Dielytra  cucullaria,  Ficaria  ranuncu- 
loides  alba,  Stylophorum  diphyllum,  Fritillaria 
pallidiflora,  Adonis  vernalis.  Anemone  vernalis, 
and  Corydalis  bulbosa,  of  which  there  was  the 
finest  potful  we  ever  remember  seeing.  Mr. 
Ware  and  Messrs.  Barr  exhibited  extensive  dis- 
plays of  Narcissi,  quite  an  exhibition  itself,  and 
their  flowers  seemed  to  show  to  much  greater 
advantage  than  hitherto.  Besides  a  rich  collec- 
tion of  the  Narcissus  varieties,  Mr.  Ware  had  a 
large  number  of  hardy  perennial  plants,  none 
being  more  beautiful  or  more  admired  than  the 
Anemones,  particularly  A.  apennina  and  its 
white  variety,  and  Robinsoniana,  the  delicate 
mauve  form  of  A.  nemorosa.  These  charming 
plants  being  so  finely  flowered  were  greatly 
admired.  A  brilliant  group  of  a  fine  strain  of 
Cinerarias,  all  well -grown  plants,  came  from 
Messrs.  Carter,  and  an  interesting  group  of  New 
Holland  plants  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Cutbush,  of 
Highgate,  who  make  such  a  speciality  of  these 
favourite  plants. 

Medals  awaeded. — A  silver-gilt  medal  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Ware  for  his  fine  group  of  Narcissi 
and  other  flowers,  silver  medals  by  Messrs.  Paul 
for  alpine  plants,  Messrs.  Barr  for  Narcissi,  Messrs. 
Cutbush,  Messrs.  Carter  for  Cinerarias,  and  Messrs. 
Hooper,  Bath,  for  a  fine  collection  of  Pansies. 

Fruit. — A  few  well  preserved  Apples  were  the 
only  exhibits  submitted  to  the  fruit  committee, 
and  none  of  these  call  for  comment.  We  omitted 
to  raen'ion  last  week  that  Mr.  Ross,  of  Newbury 
Park,  took  a  medal  for  a  large  and  very  fine  collec- 
tion of  Apples  consisting  of  the  best  sorts. 


NATIONAL  AURICULA  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  show  of  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  and 
Primulas,  held  on  Tuesday  under  the  auspices 
of  Ibis  society,  was  hardly  equal  to  some  previous 
displays  of  these  spring  flowers,  either  in  regard 
to  numbers  or  quality.  The  season  generally  is 
credited  with  these  demerits,  but  it  was  notice- 
able that  the  fancy  section  of  the  Polyanthuses  and 
the  Primroses  were  not  less  beautiful  than  usual,  and 
were  even  in  better  form  than  at  some  previous 
shows.  The  comparatively  backward  character  of 
the  season  made  it  possible  to  show  these  remark- 
ably early  spring  flowers  in  good  form  so  late  as 
April  21.  Even  the  alpine  Auriculas,  usually  so 
much  more  amenable  to  cultivation  than  are  their 
show  congeners,  seemed  to  be  somewhat  lacking 
those  rich  hues  and  singular  charms  the  which 
sometimes  stand  out  so  boldly.  Possibly  the  ex- 
ceeding glare  of  sunshine  and  great  heat  combined 
with  the  dust  which  prevailed  so  largely  early  in 
the  day  assisted  to  bring  about  these  results. 

Show  Auriculas. — The  large  class  for  fifty 
plants  brought  only  two  collections,  those  from 
Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Tomer.  This  is  a  class 
which  enables  many  large  and  effective  flowers 
to  be  shown,  the  which  would  hardly  find 
a  place  in  the  smaller  classes,  and  duplicates 
are  largely  shown  also,  as  only  twenty  varieties 
are  essential.  Amongst  so  many  edged  flowers 
such  fine  selfs  as  Sapphire,  Pizzaro,  Duke  of 
Albany,  and  a  showy  bluish  purple  seedling 
stood  prominently ;  whilst  of  edged  flowers  Mr. 
Douglas  had  Frank  Simonite,  Acme,  Miss  Prince, 
and  George  Lightbody,  bold  and  good  ;  and  in  Mr. 
Turner's  lot  were  his  favourite  Colonel  Champ- 
neys.  Beauty  of  Stapleford,  Hero,  and  Conservative, 
of  edged;  and  C.  J.  Perry,  Miss  Wilson,  Lord 
of  Lome,  and  Topsy,  of  selfs,  all  good. 
The  greatest  interest  in  the  competition 
in  these  showy  flowers  naturally  laid  in  the 
smaller  classes,  the  which  brings  Mr.  Horner  to 
the  fore.  That  enthusiastic  cultivator  was  again 
facile  prhieejjs,  easily  taking  first  prize  in  the 
section  for  twelve  plants,  his  flowers  showing  ex- 
ceeding finish  and  refinement  under  the  influence 
of  patient  care  and  a  little  artificial  heat.  His 
collection  included  Greyhound,  finally  selected  as 
the  premier  Auricula  of  the  show  ;  Nigella,  Green- 
finch, Thetis,  and  Monarch  of  edged  flowers,  all 
his  own  raising;  also  Hcadlej's  Geo.  Lightbody, 
Mellor's  Reliance,  and  Simonite's  Redoubt,  Dr. 
Homer.  Specially  striking  of  self  flowers  were 
Lynette,  Heroine,  and  Mrs.  Horner,  all  his  own 
raising  also.  In  other  collections  in  this  class  Lady 
C.  Dumaresque,  Acme,  Frank  Simonite,  Silvia, 
Lancashire  Hero,  and  Conservative  were  good ;  of 
edged  flowers  and  of  selfs,  Bessy  Bell,  Lord  of 
Lome,  C.  J.  Perry,  Brunette,  and  Douglas's  Per- 
fection were  excellent.  In  the  class  for  six  kinds 
Mr.  Horner  was  again  leading,  having  Florence 
and  Heroine,  the  latter  perhaps  the  very  best 
dark  self  in  the  show ;  also  of  edged  flowers  G. 
Lightbody,  F.  D.  Horner,  Albatross,  and  Mon- 
arch, the  two  latter  being  seedlings  of  the  ex- 
hibitor and  of  fine  quality.  G.  Lightbody  and 
Conservative  were  very  good  in  Mr.  Douglas's  lot. 
The  competition  was  limited  to  six  exhibitors. 
The  classes  for  four  kinds  and  two  kinds  were  in 
the  interest  of  smaller  growers,  and  brought  some 
half  dozen  competitors;  Mrs.  Wilson  (Dolton) 
and  Prince  of  Greens  were  amongst  sorts  not  pre- 
viously named.  A  couple  of  exhibitors  from  Read- 
ing were  in  good  form  in  this  class,  and  also  for 
the  two  plants,  thus  showing  that  amongst  the 
small  growers  may  be  £ome  excellent  cultivators. 
Acme,  Mrs.  Heap  (Mellor),  Lord  Rosebery,  ma- 
roon self  (Brockbank),  G.  Lightbody,  and  C.  J. 
Perry  were  amongst  the  best  flowers  in  this  class. 
The  classes  for  single  specimens  were  difficult  to 
comprehend,  the  plants  being  jumbled  up  in  ex- 
treme confusion.  As  far  as  we  could  make  out, 
Mr.  Plorner  came  first  and  second  with  Monarch 
and  Conquest  in  the  green-edged  flowers ;  Mr. 
Turner  had  Justus  Corderoy,  and  Prince  of  Greens 
came  in  with  others.  Of  grey-edged  kinds  a  seed- 
ling of  Mr.  Brockbank's  came  in  first  followed  by 
Lancashire  Hero  and  G.  Lightbody  in  no  less 
than  three  cases.  White-edged  flowers  were  re- 
presented by  Horner's  Miranda,  Magpie,  Acme,  F. 


Simonite,  and  in  the  self  class  Horner's  beautiful 
Heroine,  Negro,  and  Othello  took  the  chief  honours. 

Alpine  varieties.— Mr.  Turner's  first  prize 
collection  of  twelve  plants  included  Duncan, 
Sunrise,  J.  J.  Colman,  Troubadour,  and  Viscount, 
goldcentres;  and  Edith,  Selina,  Piacida,  Mabel, and 
Philip  Frost ;  of  cream  centres  Mr.  DouglashadAda 
Hardwidge,  Diadem,  &c.  The  class  for  six  plants 
had  Pallas,  Mrs.  Lumby,  Tennyson,  PTniqne,  and 
Edith,  good  ;  Mr.  Douglas  showing  a  fine  showy 
flower  with  gold  centre  in  Prince  of  Waldeck.  In 
the  classes  for  singles  Mr.  Turner  had  the  best  in 
Rosalind,  Love  Biid,  and  Lucretia ;  Diadem  was 
also  good.  In  the  cream  centres  the  best  were 
Philip  Frost,  Ada  Hardwidge,  and  Chastity. 

Fakcy  Auriculas.— These  were  represented  by 
two  collections  of  twelve  plants  only,  Mr.  Douglas 
having  chiefly  show  forms  of  yellow  and  buff 
grounds  very  curious  to  look  at,  and  Mr.  Dean 
had  chiefly  some  charming  laced  flowers  that  are 
very  beautiful.  Gold-laced  Polyanthuses  were  not 
in  good  form,  Mr.  Douglas  having  the  best  six  in 
John  Bright,  Lancer,  George  IV.,  Formosa,  Prince 
Regent,  and  Red  Rover ;  others  had  Blackbird, 
Exile,  Cheshire  Favourite,  and  Sanderfon's  Beauty. 
In  the  class  for  four,  six,  and  single  plants  almost 
the  same  kinds  were  repeated,  Cheshire  Favourite 
proving  to  be  the  best  single  specimen  in  four 
classes.  Prince  Regent  and  George  IV.  following. 

Hardy  Primulas —Only  two  lots  of  twelve 
kinds  were  put  up,  Mr.  Douglas  showing  several 
forms  of  P.  Sieboldi ;  P.  obconica,  in  a  wonderfully 
flowered  clump ;  Nelsoni  intermedia,  a  curious 
variety,  the  latter  called  because  of  its  hue  ;  Prim- 
rose League,  another  well-known  form.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son's  collections  were  largely  shown  in  pans, 
and  included  P.  rosea,  ciliata  purpurea,  pul- 
cherrima,  the  curious  little  Wulfeniana,  and  glu- 
tinosa.  Mr.  Dean  had  twelve  charming  fancy 
Polyanthuses,  good  solid  clumps  showing  fine 
form  and  quality  in  colours  of  white,  cream, 
yellow,  red,  purple,  and  crimson.  Another  lot 
were  of  finer  plants,  but  lacked  quality  and  com- 
pactness. The  favourite  Primroses  were  beauti- 
fully shown  by  Mr.  Dean  also,  whose  clumps  were 
dwarf,  compact,  and  exceedingly  bright.  Mr. 
Douglas  had  fine  plants,  but  had  been  rather 
drawn  under  glass.  Messrs.  Paul's  collection  in- 
cluded some  fine  double  forms,  but  was  not  held 
admissible,  as  the  pans  contained  several  plants 
each. 

New  varieties. — Knowing  what  a  successful 
raiser  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  has  been,  it  is^not 
surprising  he  should  have  exhibited  several  varie- 
ties of  his  own  raising.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  had  a  few 
also,  as  did  Mr.  R.  Dean  ;  and  Mr.  Brockbank  has 
some  fine  varieties  raised  by  the  late  Thomas 
Mellor,  of  Ashton-under-Lyne.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  Mr.  Turner  had  a  fine  lot  of  his 
latest  seedling  alpines.  Mr.  Horner  showed  the 
following  show  Auriculas  of  his  own  raising : 
Green  edges — Monarch  and  Greenfinch,  both  ex- 
cellent varieties  ;  grey  edges — Greyhound  and 
Thetis  ;  white  edges — Reliance  and  Nigella  ;  and 
selfs — Heroine,  Lynette,  a  fine  violet  self ;  Mrs. 
Horner,  rich  magenta-purple ;  and  Sapphire.  Grey- 
hound appears  to  be  a  perfect  grey  edge,  pip  finely 
formed,  large,  flat,  and  stout,  golden  tube,  fine 
paste,  and  rich  body  colour.  This  was  selected  as 
the  premier  Auricula  in  the  exhibition,  and  had  it 
competed  in  the  seedling  classes  would  have  taken 
high  honours.  Simonite's  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner, 
a  bold  and  useful  green  edge,  was  shown  in  good 
condition  both  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  and  Mr. 
Douglas.  In  the  class  for  six  Auriculas,  Mr. 
Horner  had  Albatross,  a  chaste  white  edge,  and 
Florence,  a  very  pretty  magenta-violet  self,  both  of 
his  own  raising.  In  Mr.  Douglas's  collection  of 
twelve  flowers  were  grey  edge  Mrs.  Moore,  a  good 
useful  variety,  his  new  white  edges  Sylvia  and 
Conservative  ;  and  of  selfs,  Duke  of  Albany,  a  rich 
dark  flower,  and  Perfection,  a  shaded  plum  va- 
riety of  good  properties. 

In  the  class  for  the  best  green  edge  Mr.  Horner 
had  Conquest,  a  promising  new  variety  of  un- 
doubted merit,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  Justus  Corde- 
roy, an  attractive  flower,  the  edge  of  a  very  bright 
tint  of  green,  and  likely  to  develop  into  a  good 
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usefnl  (lower.  In  the  grey  edge  class  Jlr.  W. 
Brockbank  was  first  with  William  Brockbank 
(Mellor),  a  very  fine  grey  tube,  paste,  body  colour, 
and  edge  being  of  the  best  character  and  well  pro- 
portioned. It  commanded  uniyersal  admiration  for 
the  life  and  expression  it  manifested.  In  the  white 
edged  class  Jlr.  Horner  was  first  with  Miranda, 
and  second  with  Magpie,  both  chaste  and  promis- 
ing flowers  in  this  section. 

In  the  classes  set  apart  for  seedlings  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner  was  first  with  Redwing,  a  charm- 
ing green  with  gold  tube,  white  paste,  black 
body  colonr,  and  good  edges.  Mr.  R.  Uean  came 
second  with  Criterion,  a  flower  of  excellent 
character,  but  too  young  ;  the  judges  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  this  again  another  year.  In  the  grey 
class  Mr.  Brockbank  was  first  with  Mellor's 
William  Brockbank,  also  awarded  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate of  merit.  Hyperion  (Homer),  a  good  use- 
ful vaiiety,  was  placed  second.  No  new  white 
edge  of  high  class  merit  was  shown,  but  in  the 
class  for  selfs  the  best  was  Mary  Grainger 
(Bolton),  a  fine  rich  deep  plum-coloured  self,  re- 
quiring a  denser  paste  to  make  it  perfect ;  a 
variety  named  Blue  Bell  being  second,  of  a  dis- 
tinct blue-purple  colour  and  very  promising. 

All  the  honours  in  the  classes  for  new  alpines 
went  to  Mr.  Turner.  In  the  class  for  golden 
centres  the  best  was  Rosalind,  Chastity  being 
placed  second,  both  having  dark  grounds  and  light 
rosy  salmon  edges.  In  the  class  for  white-centred 
flowers  Mr.  Tamer  was  to  the  fore  with  Albion  and 
Marion,  both  charmingly  shaded  with  mauve.  Other 
fine  new  alpines  raised  at  Slough  were  Viscount, 
Sunrise,  J.  J.  Colman,  Duncan,  Mrs.  Kingston, 
Pallas,  Tennyson,  Rosalind,  Lucretia,  and  Mrs. 
Lumby. 

Of  new  gold-leaved  Polyanthuses  the  only  one 
with  any  pretensions  to  high-class  quality  was 
Red  Rover  (Douglas),  a  flower  of  excellent  pro- 
perties, and,  in  addition  to  being  awarded  the  first 
prize  as  the  best  new  red  ground,  it  also  received 
a  first  class  certificate  of  merit. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC. 


April  22. 
It  was  generally  considered  that  last  Wednes- 
day's show  at  Regent's  Park  was  below  the  average 
of  April  shows  held  there,  the  exliibits  being  fewer 
and  inferior  on  the  whole,  and,  moreover,  there 
were  but  few  new  plants.  The  most  prominent 
features  were  the  extensive  collections  of  Narcissi 
from  Messrs.  Barr,  Ware,  Veitch,  and  Collins  & 
Gabriel ;  the  Roses  from  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Ches- 
hunt;  the  groups  of  Rhododendrons  and  Azalea 
mollis  from  Messrs.  Lane,  the  Auriculas  from 
Messrs.  Turner  and  Douglas,  and  fine  collections 
of  alpine  plants  from  Messrs.  Paul,  Messrs.  Carter, 
and  others.  Without  the  aid  of  these  non-com- 
peting exhibitors  the  show  would  have  been  poor 
indeed,  for  the  exhibits  in  the  majority  of  the 
prize  class  were  very  infeiior.  It  seems  a  pity  to 
offer  prizes  year  after  year  for  such  as  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  and  Azaleas,  with  no  better  re- 
sult than  the  miserable  display  that  one  sees 
at  these  spring  shows.  Better  by  far  offer  prizes 
for  the  kinds  of  plants  that  the  flower-loving 
public  would  be  likely  to  find  represented  in  a 
creditable  condition.  By-and-by,  at  the  summer 
shows,  when  the  Orchid  flowering  season  is  on  the 
decline,  valuable  Orchid  prizes  will  be  offered  by 
this  society,  whereas  not  a  shilling  is  offered  in 
prizes  for  these  plants  at  either  of  the  spring 
shows. 

A  cheerful  surprise  to  the  visitors  was  a  group 
of  uncommonly  fine  Pelargoniums  from  the  Slough 
Nurseries.  These  plants,  for  size  and  quality 
of  flowers,  would  compare  favourably  with  July 
Pelargoniums,  so  perfect  were  they  in  every  re- 
spect. The  sorts  Mr.  Turner  showed  were  chiefly 
what  are  called  market  kinds,  such  as  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  JIdmo.  Thibant,  Rosy  Morn,  Mrs.  .Uhby, 
and  Ouches.se  de  Momy.  Fortitude  was  the  only 
show  variety  shown.  Messr.«.  Lane's  group  of 
Azalea  mollis  was  particularly  admired,  their  subtle 
gradations  of  tints,  from  yellow  to  salmon-jiink, 
being  in  beautiful  harmony  with  the  surrounding 


greenery.  These  Azaleas,  as  well  as  the  Rhodo- 
dendrons, were  admirably  placed  in  a  recess 
in  the  conservatory  and  showed  to  advantage. 
Messrs.  Paul's  Roses,  of  course,  came  in  for  a  fair 
share  of  attention.  The  nine  prize  pot  plants 
were,  indeed,  fine  for  April.  Innocenti  Pirola, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Culine  Forestier,  Mdme.  de 
St.  Joseph,  Beauty  of  Waltham  were  prominent 
sorts  in  the  group  ;  and  in  a  large  miscellaneous 
group  also  from  Cheshnnt  was  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
whose  large  white  flowers  fascinated  everyone. 
Jlr.  Walker,  of  Thame,  showed  some  Mari-chal 
Niel  blooms,  as  fine  as  we  have  seen  in  April. 
Mr.  Perry,  of  Cheshunt,  also  showed  pot  Roses 
well.  Auriculas  were  much  the  same  as  those 
shown  the  day  previous  at  Kensington,  apparently 
the  same  plants.  Cinerarias  were  good,  patticu- 
larly  the  group  from  the  well-known  Cineraria 
raiser,  Mr.  James,  who  is  unapproachable.  Tlie 
Amaryllises  from  Mr.  Douglas  were  excellent.  He 
was  the  only  competing  exhibitor,  and  all  his 
dozen  plants  seemed  to  be  seedlings  from  Em- 
press of  India,  one  of  the  very  best.  The  group  of 
Amaryllids  from  Messrs.  Veitch  included  such 
beautiful  kinds  as  Storr's  Beauty,  John  Heal,  and 
Adolphus  Kent";  also  some  fine  seedlings,  amorg 
which  the  best  were  Victorine  and  Jesamond. 
Jlr.  B.  S.  Williaois  had  two  seedlings,  the 
finest  being  that  named  Jlrs.  Walford.  A  group 
of  hard-wooded  plants  from  Jlessrs.  Cutbush 
contained  many  interesting  plants,  as  did  also 
one  from  Jlr.  Bull,  some  of  which  were  cer- 
tificated, the  new  Alocasia  Sanderiana  with  its 
handsome  and  singularly  shaped  leaves  being 
the  centre  of  attraction.  The  hardy  plants  from 
Messrs.  Paul  attracted,  as  at  Kensington,  a  deal  of 
attention,  and  Jlessrs.  Carter  also  contributed  an 
interesting  display  of  alpines.  Among  the  large 
collections  of  Narcissi  shown  there  were  many 
new  kinds,  but  most  of  them  have  been  hitherto 
alluded  to  in  our  columns.  We  thought  that 
Jlessrs.  Barr's  collection  on  this  occasion  finer 
than  ever,  and  Mr  Ware  added  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  his  group  by  showing  a  multitude  of 
other  showy  hardy  plants. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  for  Saxif raga  Vandelli,  M  r. 
Bull  for  Alocasia  Sanderiana  and  Vriesia  janeiri- 
ensis  variegata. 

Floricultural  CERTiFiCiTES  to  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sons  for  Narcissus  MJI.  de  Graaf,  Mr. 
Turner  for'  alpine  Auriculas,  Sunrise,  Rosalind, 
and  Chastity ;  Jlr.  James  for  Cinerarias  The 
Bride,  Amy  Robsart,  and  Countess ;  Jlessrs. 
Collins  and  Gabriel  for  Narcissus  spurius  coro- 
natus ;  Jlr.  W.  Nicholl  for  Azalea  Princess  of 
Wales ;  Jlessrs.  A'eitoh  for  Amaryllis  Prince 
George  of  Wales ;  Jlr.  Douglas  for  alpine  Auricula 
Alwine. 

A  lift  of  awards  of  the  foregoing  shows  will  be 
found  in  our  advertising  columns. 


Daffodils  from  Cork.— I  send  yon  a  couple 
of  blooms  each  of  Emperor,  Empress,  and  Horse- 
fieldi  to  show  how  Irish  soil  can  grow  Daffodils. 
For  the  last  week  or  ten  d.ays  we  have  had  a  cold 
easterly  wind  against  them.  The  bulbs  were 
planted  last  July,  and  Horsefieldi  flowered  ten 
days  before  the  others — W.  B.  Haktland,  Cork. 

*,*  Extremely  fine  blooms,  Horsefieldi  being 
much  larger  than  Empress  in  the  trumpet,  but  of 
thincer  texture. — Ed. 

I.Ioydla  eerotlne,.  —  This  scarce  Uritish  plant  is 
now  in  llower  at  Floorc,  a  rare  occurrence,  as  it  is  not 
cinly  vciy  dillicnlt  to  cultiv.-itc,  but  to  keep  alive.  Not 
having  \\eavA  of  in  flow,  ring  Ijetore  in  cultivation,  perhaps 
some  of  your  correspondents  may  give  us  some  information 
in  regara  to  it.-S. 

Scollopus  Blgelo^.— This  very  curious  and  rare 
plant  lias  been  in  tine  llower  for  some  time.  Few-  liardy 
spriUK  flowers  are  more  wortlty  of  cultivation.  Itsi|Uaintly 
fornied  brown  blossoms  close  to  the  proimd  in  a  rosette  o'f 
liRht  green  leaves  arc  sure  to  a' tract  attention.  Krojt  ap 
pears  to  have  no  effect  on  it.— .s. 

Iris  tuberoaa.  —  The  following  letter  i-nclosinf;  a 
Mower  of  this  Iris  w.is  sent  to  an  artist:  "  l)<i  you  know 
tills  wonderful  little  Iris,  ma.lc  of  creen  satin  ami  blaeli 
\elvet'(  Was  it  not  lluskin  who  wrote  of  ^■elaflllu■.! 
that  his  black  contains  more  colour  than  many  another 
painter's  whole  palette— not  perhaps  in  those  words,  but 
with  that  sense ';  I  think  this  little  Snake's-head  Iria  must 
liavc  taught  Velasquez."— G.  J. 


Garden  Destroyers. 

BIRDS  AND  FRUIT  BUDS. 

Mb.  Fish  (p.  .SU),  in  alluding  to  fruit  prospects 
for  the  present  year,  says  that  birds,  meaning,  I 
suppose,  bullfinches,  do  not  eat  fruit-buds,  but 
simply  knock  them  off  at  a  very  rapid  rate — an 
asseition  which  hardly  accords  with  toj  experi- 
ence. I  have  known  bullfinches  to  nearly  wreck 
the  entire  crop  of  a  wall  of  Apricot  trees  before 
the  disaster  was  observed  ;  and  to  make  sure  as  to 
the  fact  of  their  eating  the  buds,  I  have  shot  them 
while  so  engaged,  opened  their  crops,  and  found 
them  full  of  buds.  They  appear  to  pick  off  the 
buds,  rapidly  divest  them  of  outside  scales,  and 
then  swallow  the  central  portion.  They  also  serve 
Plum  buds  in  the  same  way,  more  particularly 
those  of  standard  trees,  and  their  depredations 
upon  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant  crops  are  too 
well  known  to  admit  of  doubt.  I  have,  however, 
seldom  known  them  to  attack  the  Peach,  the 
Apple,  or  the  Pear,  although  doubtless  they  some- 
times do  so.  The  small  blue  tomtit  is  also  sns- 
ptctedcf  picking  off  buds,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  it  may  do  so.  I  have  seen  them  under  very 
suspicious  circumstances,  and  have  more  than 
once  shot  them  and  examined  their  crops,  but 
never  found  them  to  contain  buds.  I  therefore 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  in  search  of 
scale  or  larva;,  and  while  so  engaged  may  not  un- 
likely displace  buds  more  or  less.  One  thing  may, 
however,  be  said  in  favour  of  these  lively  and 
pretty  little  birds  ;  they  will,  and  frequently  do, 
ck  ar  Roses  and  other  plants  of  aphides  most  effec- 
tually. The  picking  off  of  the  buds  of  fruit  trees 
and  Gooseberry  and  other  bush  fruits  Is  among 
the  many  charges  not  unjustly  brought  against  the 
common  house  sparrow ;  I  have,  however,  fre- 
quently examined  their  crops,  but  never  found 
buds  in  them.  Why  they  pull  the  flowers  of 
Crocuses  to  pieces,  as  they  frequently  do,  I  am 
unable  to  say.  They  may  possibly  swallow  some 
portion  of  the  flowers,  scattering  the  petals  on  the 
ground.  Strange  to  say,  it  is  only  in  towns  and 
their  immediate  neighbourhood  where  they  do 
this;  at  least  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  seen 
them  attack  such  blooms  in  country  places. 

P.  Grieve. 


SULPHUR  r.  THE  HOLLYHOCK  DISEASE.' 

Last  September  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
nearly  a  hundred  varieties  of  Hollyhocks  finely  in 
bloom  in  the  nurseries  of  Jlr.  Forbes,  at  Hawick. 
They  ranged  up  to  1)  feet  in  height,  and  were  quite 
free  from  disease— a  freedom  obtained  by  the 
prodigal  use  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  This  dusted 
over  suspected  or  infected  plants  does  not  allow 
the  germs  of  the  disease  to  find  a  fitting  and  con- 
genial resting-place.  Sulphur  in  almost  any  form 
is  detrimental  to  fungoid  growth.  Nor  can  it  in 
its  powdered  form  be  injurious  to  plants.  It  is 
only  as  sulphuric  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  and  sul- 
phides that  vegetation  is  hurt  by  it.  The  Bar- 
berry is  supposed  by  some  to  smut  cereals,  and  as 
the  common  Jlarsh  JIallow  and  others  of  that 
tribe  are  infested  with  their  own  peculiar  fun- 
gus in  common  with  the  Hollyhock,  it  may 
not  be  wise  to  plant  the  latter  extensively 
where  such  wild  forms  luxuriate,  but  if  the 
Hollyhock  be  properly  planted  and  due  pre- 
cautions taken  to  avert  fungi,  there  need  be  little 
fear  of  mischief.  Plants  should  be  put  in  now, 
well  below  the  surface,  just  as  they  are  turned  out 
of  the  pot;  if  pot-bound  the  ball  must  be  broken 
up  a  little.  The  ground  should  be  well  trenched 
and  manured  with  strong  cow  manure,  the 
manure  ^»rtT  cxceVnice  for  the  Hollyhock.  A  4-foot 
stake  should  first  be  driven  well  into  the  ground, 
and  to  th:,-i  the  plant  must  be  tied  as  it  grows  up. 
In  dry  weather  a  thorough  drenching  must  be 
given  in  the  evenings,  and  also  an  overhead 
syringing,  so  as  to  keep  duwn  red  spider.  When 
the  plants  reach  7  feet  high  it  is  advi.f.-ible  to 
pinch  out  their  tops.  This  keeps  them  from  draw- 
ing and  throws  strength  into  the  bloom.  Where 
Hollyhocks  are  left  out  all  winter  some  little  pro- 
tection should  be  given  them  in  the  shape  of 
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loose  litter,  or,  better  still,  dead  F.racken,  thongh 
this  will  only  be  requisite  in  cold  districts.  On 
the  first  symptoms  of  disease  in  the  form  of  warty 
excrescences  on  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  the 
latter  should  be  cut  off  and  burnt,  not  thrown  on 
the  rubbish-heap,  or  the  spores  will  mature  and 
spread  the  pest  over  the  remaining  plants.  The 
adjacent  leaves  should  also  be  thickly  dusted 
with  sulphur,  as  in  the  case  of  mildew  on  Roses. 
It  is  now  rather  late  for  propagating.  In  Feb- 
ruary, where  plants  are  already  established,  small 
shoots  with  a  heel  should  be  got  from  the  stools 
and  planted  in  heat,  and  as  a  preventive  of  dis- 
ease the  young  plants  should  be  given  a  thick 
dusting  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  K.  A.  H.  G. 
Ilorfforth,  near  Leeds. 


SULPHIDE  OF  POTASSIUM  V.  MILDEW. 
I  AM  glad  to  see  Jlr.  Edmund  Tonks's  important 
communication,  narrating  his  experience  with 
this  chemical  as  a  remedy  for  mildew  and  other 
diseases  of  plants  reproduced  in  The  Gabden  be- 
cause so  many  gardeners,  amateur  and  profes- 
sional, in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  will  thus 
have  the  matter  brought  to  their  notice.  If  Mr. 
Tonks's  experience  should  be  confirmed  by  other 
observers,  the  gardening  community  will  not  be 
slow  to  appreciate  the  boon  which  Mr.  Tonks's 
discovery  has  conferred.  Knowing  Mr.  Tonks  to 
be  a  scientific  and  careful  observer,  I  no  sooner 
read  his  paper  than  I  determined,  in  the  interest 
of  the  gardening  community,  to  place  a  supply  of 
the  same  kind  of  sulphide  of  potassium  as  he  used 
in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  our  best  gardeners, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  subjected  to  the  severest 
tests,  for  if  it  has  the  merits  claimed  for  it 
the  sooner  these  are  confirmed  and  widely  known 
the  better  for  gardening.  I  have  also  induced  the 
manufacturers  to  send  out  small  samples  of  it  at  a 
low  price,  and  this  I  learn  they  have  done  to  some 
considerable  extent.  I  have  just  ascertained,  on 
enquiry,  that  one  firm  of  florists  who  applied  for 
one  of  these  small  samples  about  three  weeks  ago 
have  this  week  ordered  a  considerable  quantity  of 
it,  so  that  it  seems  probable  they  have  found  it 
efficacious.  The  friends  to  whom  I  have  sent  some 
of  the  chemical  have  promised  to  test  it  carefully, 
and  before  long  we  shall  no  doubt  have  the  re- 
sults of  their  experience  placed  at  our  disposal. 
Since  Mr.  Tonks's  communication  first  appeared  he 
has  made  many  additional  experiments,  and  he 
tells  me  that  he  is  more  than  ever  satisfied  as  to 
the  value  of  sulphide  of  potassium  as  a  remedy  for 
plant  mildew  and  other  hurtful  fungi.  I  hope  any 
of  your  readers  who  may  use  this  new  remedy  will 
communicate  the  results  after  sufficient  trial  for 
the  information  of  others.  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  add  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sul- 
phide to  make  thirty-two  gallons  of  solution  may 
be  had  post  free  for  one  shilling,  so  that  on  the 
ground  of  expense  no  one  need  be  deterred  from 
giving  it  a  trial.  E.  W.  B. 


False  'Wlreworm.— Kindly  tell  me  the 
name  of  the  enclosed  worm  which  infests  the 
Carnation  bed  in  a  friend's  garden;  it  devours  the 
roots  of  the  Carnations  wholesale  and  nothing 
seems  to  kill  it ;  it  is  also  very  fond  of  Pansies.  Is 
there  any  way  of  getting  rid  of  it  ? — E.  F.  T. 

*t*  The  so-called  worms  which  you  forwarded 
are  specimens  of  one  of  the  snake  millipedes,  or,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  false  wircworms 
(Julus  terrestris).  No  satisfactory  way  of  destroy- 
ing these  pests  has  yet  been  found ;  spreading 
soot  round  the  plants  or  sprinkling  nitrate  of  soda 
round  them,  and  then  watering  has  been  suggested. 
Small  bundles  of  damp  (not  wet)  Moss  buried  in 
the  ground  where  they  are  would  probably  prove 
good  traps,  and  pieces  of  tile,  slate,  or  board  laid 
flat  on  the  ground  would  most  likely  attract  them, 
as  they  are  fond  of  hiding  under  such  things. 
— G.  S.  S. 

Gooseberry  caterpillar. — Wo  much  has 
been  written  in  The  Gakden  about  this  pest — 
— how  to  guard  against  it,  and  how  to  (destroy  it 
— that  it  is  with  considerable  diffidence  I  [refer  to 
the  matter.     My  excuse  must  be  that  the  plan  I 


tried  on  our  trees  last  season  is  cheap,  effectual, 
clean,  and  safe.  Fill  a  copper  with  Elder  leaves 
and  branches,  fill  up  with  water,  boil  for  one 
hour,  and  after  the  liquid  is  cold  syringe  the  trees 
with  it  or  pour  it  over  them  from  a  rosed  watering 
can.  Should  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden 
be  so  unforcunate  as  to  be  troubled  with  cater- 
pillars this  season,  and  will  give  this  remedy  a 
trial,  I  am  sure  they  will  not  regret  having  done 
so.  The  liquid  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
iojure  either  leaves  or  fruit. — E.  L.  M'Intosh, 
Qrimshy. 

Pheasants  and  Peas. — Living,  as  I  do,  in 
the  centre  of  a  large  game  preserve,  I  have  for 
years  past  been  annoyed  by  pheasants.  It  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  see  half-a-dozen  long-tails  march- 
ing up  and  down  and  picking  one's  young  Peas  with 
the  greatest  complacency.  I  have  battled  hard 
with  them,  but  still  they  return  again  and  again 
to  the  charge  with  determined  pluck.  I  have  tried, 
I  may  say,  everything,  including  lime,  soot,  and 
small  ashes,  but  after  the  first  shower  of  rain  my 
foes,  the  pheasants,  returned  to  their  feeding 
ground.  1  was  quite  perplexed  as  to  future 
action,  when  one  day  I  fortunately  came  across 
one  of  my  men  distributing  Pooley's  tobacco 
powder  on  our  Peach  trees.  I  thought  to  myself 
here  is  my  remedy  at  last.  "  Taking  the  bull  by 
the  horns,"  I  straightway  went  to  the  Peas,  and 
after  damping  them  over  with  a  fine  rose,  I  gave 
them,  by  means  of  a  large  pepper-box,  a  good  dust- 
ing with  the  powder.  Well,  the  effect  was  magical, 
and  to  me  most  pleasing  to  see  these  beautiful 
birds  putting  their  heads  between  the  stakes 
immediately  withdrawing  them  and  flying  off  dis- 
gusted. I  shall,  therefore,  use  Pooley's  powder 
for  all  kinds  of  plants  which  I  put  out  this  season, 
feeling  sure  that  my  old  friends  the  slugs  will 
equally  dislike  the  application. — Eichaed  Gil- 
beet,  BuTfjldey,  Stamford. 


AMERICAN  NOTES. 

A  late  Chrysanthemum.— My  attention 
was  arrested  by  a  clump  of  fresh-looking  Chry- 
santhemums in  a  cool  house,  and  which  were  in 
good  bloom,  not  bedraggled,  washy,  up-too-late- 
like  flowers  at  all,  but  clean,  fresh,  large,  broad- 
petaled  blossoms  of  a  clear  bright  yellow  colour. 
It  was  Golden  Eagle,  which  is  one  of  the  best  late 
bloomers  we  have.  Chrysanthemum  blossoms 
during  the  holidays  bring  four  times  the  price 
they  do  in  November. 

Madame  Salleroi.  —  A  white-margined 
leaved  Geranium  of  dwarf,  compact,  bunch  or 
cushion  form.  The  variegation  is  not  so  deep  and 
pronounced  as  in  the  case  of  Mountain  of  Snow  ; 
it  is  a  different  habited  plant  altogether,  the 
leaves  forming  a  little  thicket.  Its  mission  is  in 
the  flower  garden  ;  plants  of  it  planted  out  of 
doors  in  a  sunny  place  last  summer  were  models 
of  symmetry  and  beauty,  and  suffered  no  inconveni- 
ence from  sunshine.  "It  grows  as  free  as  a 
scarlet,  and  retains  its  distinct  variegation  in  the 
hottest  weather." 

Steam-heating. — During  the  past  year  Mr. 
Henderson  has  built  a  wide,  roomy  liose  house, 
over  300  feet  long,  and  heated  it  by  steam.  So 
far  he  is  very  much  pleased  with  steam-heating, 
and  assures  me  that  it  is  more  economical,  so  far  as 
fuel  and  labour  are  concerned,  and  fully  as  efficient 
as  hot  water  in  warming  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house,  and  the  plants  show  no  signs  whatever  of 
aversion  to  it.  The  old  range  of  low  houses  on 
the  ridge  and  furrow  system,  that  used  to  be  un- 
covered in  summer  and  merely  covered  with 
sashes  in  winter,  and  the  plants  (mostly  hardy 
and  half-hardy)  covered  over  with  mats,  sheeting, 
thatch,  or  other  handy  material,  are  also  now  heated 
by  steam,  just  enough  to  keep  out  frost.  This 
is  an  immense  saving  in  labour  and  the  mass  of 
covering,  and  the  plants  are  always  under  the  eye 
and  in  a  get-at-able  condition. 

New  Rose  house. — Anyone  interested  in 
greenhouses,  and  who  can  conveniently,  should 
see  this  new  building.  It  is  one  of  the  roomiest, 
lightest,  and  airiest  structures  I  know  of.     The 


sides  are  of  wood,  the  roof  framework  wood  and 
iron  and  without  any  of  the  heavy  rafters  and 
other  thick  woodwork  that  render  greenhouses  so 
unnecessarily  dark.  Within  there  are  three  benches, 
all  of  wood,  and  well  raised  off  the  ground,  and 
the  Roses  are  planted  out  on  them.  Along  the 
front  and  quite  near  the  glass  is  a  bench  for 
Niphetos  and  other  slender  Roses  ;  then  a  cement 
walk,  then  a  bench  a  little  higher  than  the  front 
one,  back  of  that  a  board  walk,  and  between  that 
and  the  back  wall  another  bench  a  little  higher 
than  the  middle  one.  The  troughs  of  the  benches 
are  far  shallower  than  we  usually  find  in  Rose 
growing,  in  fact,  no  deeper  than  we  use  for  Carna- 
tions or  liouvardias — a  little  rubble  on  the  bottom, 
then  some  4  inches  deep  of  loam,  and  a  dressing 
of  manure  on  the  top.  I  presume  these  shallow 
troughs  will  necessitate  the  annual  system  which 
New  York  Rose  growers  consider  the  most  profit- 
able, but  the  roots  are  always  under  complete  con- 
trol, and  there  is  never  any  fear  of  soaking  the 
ground  to  sourness. 

Damp  and  dry  fruit  rooms.— Whether 

fruit  rooms  should  be  dry  or  moist  is  a  subject 
that  has  created  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  On 
one  hand  it  is  asserted  that  dampness  is  adverse 
to  the  keeping  of  any  vegetable  matter,  and  on 
the  other  cases  are  cited  where  fruit  has  kept 
well  with  a  foot  of  water  on  the  cellar  bottom. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  settling  this  question,  so 
far  as  mere  moisture  is  concerned,  by  examining 
the  fruit  which  the  apartment  contains,  Pears  and 
Grapes  being  the  best  test.  IE  they  wither  or 
shrivel  after  being  in  the  room  a  few  weeks,  the 
air  is  too  dry  ;  if  they  decay  soon  without  shrivel- 
ing, there  is  too  much  dampness.  But  dampness 
or  dryness  has  much  less  to  do  with  the  keeping 
than  temperature.  If  it  is  warm,  the  fruit  will 
decay,  whatever  the  hygrometer  may  say  ;  if  the 
temperature  is  about  freezing,  and  is  uniformly 
kept  so,  the  contents  of  the  apartment  will  re- 
main sound,  independently  of  other  influences. 

Boxes  for  young  plants.— These  are  of 

different  sizes — from  15  inches  to  20  inches  wide, 
16  inches  to  30  inches  long,  and  Ih  inches  to 
3J  inches  or  4  inches  deep.  I  buy  empty  soap  and 
other  boxes  at  grocery  stores  at  the  price  grocers 
are  allowed  by  the  manufacturers  for  returned 
empties.  I  cut  these  boxes  lengthwise  into  three 
parts,  and  in  this  way  get  two  complete  plant  boxes 
(one  from  the  top  and  one  from  the  bottom),  and 
all  except  the  bottom  of  a  third  one.  The  bottoms 
of  these  third  boxes  are  supplied  from  factory 
strips,  or  a  few  boxes  laid  aside  for  furnishing 
bottoms  only.  Of  course,  the  boxes  got  from  the 
top  and  bottom  cuts  are  close-bottomed,  and  that 
will  not  do  for  plants,  but  that  is  soon  altered. 
When  young  plants  are  raised  in  pots,  their  roots 
become  root-bound,  or  twisted  into  a  tight  mass  ; 
if  at  planting  time  we  undo  these  balls  of  roots,  it 
will  for  a  short  time  materially  check  growth,  and 
if  we  set  out  the  plants  without  unfastening  their 
roots,  the  roots  never  become  uncoiled,  and 
although  the  plants  may  wilt  less  at  the  time  of 
setting  out,  they  do  not  afterwards  grow  as 
thrifty  as  those  do  whose  roots  were  net  coiled 
into  a  mass  ;  and  they  also  are  more  susceptible  to 
inj  ary  by  drought.  For  all  one-season  plants,  such 
as  Geraniums  and  Coleuses,  we  should  avoid  pots. 
Plants  in  pots  need  less  care  in  watering  than  do 
those  in  pots,  and  in  moving  boxes  from  one  place 
to  another,  we  move  loO  plants  with  as  much  case 
and  as  quickly  as  we  would  six  or  seven  in  pots. 

Carnations.— No  doubt  Buttercup  is  the  best 
yellow  Carnation  in  the  market.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether yellow ;  it  is  faintly  pencilled,  but  not 
nearly  so  much  so  as  Astoria,  till  now  our  best 
yellow.  Among  bright  reds  I  was  particularly 
well  pleased  with  President  Garfield,  which  ia 
said  to  have  originated  in  the  west  and  to  be 
grown  there  in  considerable  quantity.  Its  colour 
is  good,  bearing  seemingly  copiou?,  and  habit 
vigorous.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  has  deep  violet- purple 
flowers.  It  is  of  American  origin,  was  raised  by  a 
patriodc  Prussian,  and  with  those  who  like  ilie 
colour  will  probably  become  a  favourite.  I  taw  a 
lot  of  it  on  Statcn  Island,  where  it  eclipsed  in 
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profusion  any  of  the  other  sorts.  But  Carnatione 
arc  very  variable  ;  some  kinds  that  are  highly 
satisfactory  one  year  may  be  comparatively  worth- 
less the  next;  sometimes  the  blossoms  open  well, 
at  others  they  burst  badly,  and  so  on.  We  should 
not  confine  ourselves  to  one  variety,  ncr  should 
we  rely  upon  new-comers  to  the  exclusion  of  old 
and  tried  sorts.— Coimtry  Gentleman. 


ROSE  Garden. 

A  FINE  MAEECHAL  NIEL. 

I  MET  with  the  other  day  the  best  specimen  Maru- 
chal  I  ever  saw— not  the  largest  or  the  heaviest 
cropped,  but  the  best  in  the  way  of  health  and 
vigour,  and  perfect  freedom  from  disease  in  either 
wood  or  foliage.  Not  a  trace  of  aphides  was  to 
be  seen.  The  training  and  stopping  bad  been 
judiciously  done,  with  the  result  that  there  were 
buds  countless  in  all  stages  of  development  and 
flowers  for  daily  gatherings.  The  fortunate  owner 
of  this  tree  is  Mr.  R.  Boston,  of  I'.urley  Mount, 
Leeds,  whose  glasshouses  are  but  a  short  distance 
out  of  town  and  quite  tear  some  of  the  largest 
iron  and  other  works  in  the  borough.  This  fact 
is  not  without  some  importance ;  here  we  have 
Marechal  Niel  in  the  best  state  of  health  under 
glass  in  a  part  where  many  of  the  commonest  trees 
and  plants  will  not  grow  out-of  doors,  owing  to 
the  impure  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  age  of 
this  Rose  may  be  a  little  over  seven  years.  It  is 
on  its  own  roots  ;  the  bole  is  7  inches  in  circum- 
ference and  remarkably  smooth  and  clean,  though 
still  furnished  with  a  few  prickles.  It  covers  about 
400  feet  of  glass,  is  growing  in  a  pit  made  np  with 
turves  of  a  calcareous  character.  The  surface 
will  measure  about  130  feet,  and  the  soil  is  2  feet 
or  so  in  depth.  For  a  year  or  so  the  plant  was  grown 
in  a  stove,  where  it  was  not  satisfactory  ;  it  was 
moved  into  another  house,  kept  at  a  somewhat 
high  temperature,  and  it  still  failed  to  flower  as  it 
should  do ;  then  Mr.  Feirn,  the  gardener,  wisely 
adapted  the  collection  of  plants  in  that  range  to 
a  lower  temperature,  when  the  best  results  as 
regards  the  Rose  were  soon  manifest ;  the 
growths  became  twiggy  and  short-jointed  and 
the  buds  abundant  and  evenly  distributed. 
The  impression  conveyed  to  my  mind  on 
seeing  this  specimen  was  that  own-root  plants, 
well  grown  for  a  few  years  before  cropping 
to  any  extent,  is  the  best  course.  In  this  case,  as 
has  been  stated,  a  low  temperature  has  been  kept 
and  air  given  at  the  top  only.  It  may  also  be 
worthy  of  note  that  several  l.'j-inch  pots  of 
Eucharis  amazonica  in  the  same  house  had  flowered 
well.  They  averaged  twenty  scapes  each,  five  and 
tix  flowers  being  on  a  scape.  Taking  into  account 
the  enormous  pollution  of  the  air  of  the  district, 
these  results  are  almost  beyond  expectation. 
KirliStaU.  J.  WOOD. 


Profitable  RoBe  gro'wing.— I  have  just 
been  reading  that  a  certain  florist  in  New  York 
purchased  two  years  ago  a  single  plant  of  one  of 
Mr.  Bancroft's  new  Roses  for  33.  From  this 
single  plant  he  has  multiplied  the  stock  so  fast, 
that  he  holds  a  suflicient  number  of  plants  to 
realise  £1000 ;  and  either  the  value  of  that 
particular  Rose  must  have  immensely  increased, 
or  they  multiply  Koses  faster  in  America  than 
we  do  in  England.— J.  C.  C. 

Marechal   Niel   under  glass.— Anyone 

who  has  grown  this  finest  of  all  golden  Teas  at 
different  temperatures  must  have  noted  how 
greatly  the  colour  varies.  As  a  rule,  the  higher 
the  temperature,  the  lighter ;  the  cooler,  the 
darker  and  more  full  of  colour.  But  I  hardly  re- 
member to  have  seen  the  MarOchal  so  deep  and 
dense  in  its  rich  golden  fulness  of  colour  in  cool 
houses  as  this  spring.  The  flowers  have  also  been 
abnormally  large  and  heavy  with  substance. 
There  is  no  other  word  so  expressively  true  as  one 
that  conveys  a  vivid  idea  of  weight,  and  I  doubt 
whether,  as  a  fact,  any  other  Rose  can  match 
Mar6cbal  Niel  in  specific  gravity.  The  fragrance 
of  the  Marechal  partakes  of  the  prodigality  of  its 


other  qualities.  Scarcely  enough  has  been  made 
of  this  quality.  There  are  hardly  any  other  Roses 
that  can  equal  the  satisfying  fragrance  and  fulness 
of  its  sweet  odours — both  rich  and  sweet.  Another 
point  which  can  hardly  be  made  too  much  of  is  the 
eirliness  of  the  Marechal.  Flowering  freely  on 
warm  walls  in  the  open  in  May,  it  flowers  with 
equal  or  greater  freedom  in  unheated  glasshouses 
through  March  and  April.  There  is  no  other  Rose 
that  blooms  so  early  under  the  same  cool  condi- 
tions, among  the  first  to  follow  it  being  Presi- 
dent, Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Safrano.  The  first  is 
without  doubt  one  of  our  finest  pink  Roses,  and 
the  other  two  are  useful  as  buds.  But  none  of 
them  are  to  be  compared  for  colour,  size,  form, 
substance,  fragrance  with  the  most  magnificent 
and  earliest  of  all  Roses,  the  Marechal  Nie). — D.  T. 
Fish. 


PRUNING  ORCHIDS. 
If  "  J.  S.  W."  imagines  that  those  who  have  read 
what  he  has  previously  advanced  in  favour  of 
Orchid  pruning  will  take  that  which  he  has  now 
to  say  in  his  renewal  of  the  subject  as  in  any  way 
strengthening  the  case  in  favour  of  pruning,  he 
must  assume  that  their  perceptions  are  somewhat 
hazy.  A  comparison  of  the  ground  which"  J.  S.  W." 
first  took  up  with  that  to  which  he  has  now  re- 
treated shows  .tolerably  plain  who  it  is  that  has 
faced  about  in  the  matter.  From  first  to  last  I 
haveneverdeviated  from  unqualified  condemnation 
of  the  practice,  my  own  experience  satisfying  me 
of  its  injurious  effects,  and  my  views  have  been 
supported  by  all  good  Orchid  growers.  In  fact, 
the  supposed  new  discovery  in  reference  to  pruning 
is  an  obsolete  practice  tried  long  ago  and  found  to 
be  injurious.  Pruning,  according  to"J.  S.  W.'s" 
firstassertions,  was  tohave  been  beneficial  in  its  re- 
sultsinthecase  of  numbers  of  species;  in  his  conclud- 
ing communications  on  the  subject  a  short  time  ago 
it  bad  dwindled  down  into  such  infinitessimal  pro- 
portions, that  he  simply  recommended  it  for  one  or 
two  kinds  of  Dendrobium.  As  I  have  already 
said,  the  best  way  of  settling  the  matter  is  bring- 
ing the  pruned  plants  before  a  tribunal  competent 
to  judge  what  the  result  of  pruning  is,  and 
"  J.  S.  W."  may  rest  assured  that  until  he  does  that, 
Orchid  growers  will  have  no  faith  in  what  he  has 
advanced  on  the  subject.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned 
until "  J.  S.  W."  gives  practical  effect  to  his  pruning 
theories  by  bringing  his  plants  forward  as 
suggested,  I  must  decline  to  further  discuss  the 
matter  with  him.  T.  B. 


QUESTIONS. 

.1347.— Tecophyleea  cyanocrocua  (p.  303).— Wiu 
"  G.  J."  B!iy  where  this  is  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price?— 
A.  R.,  Windermere. 

.1:^48. — Heating.— I  have  a  greeuhouse  which  I  want  to 
make  into  a  stove.  The  cubical  content  is  2000  feet,  and 
the  Klass  surface  400  s<i\iare  feet,  flow  many  feet  run  of 
4-inch  pipe  would  l)e  retiuired?  I  should  add  tlie  house  is  a 
lean-to,  fa'inj:  almost  due  west.  If  any  of  your  readers 
will  answer  this  they  will  very  much  oblige  me.— J.  G. 

.MMt).— Bulbous  plants  from  peed.— win  anyone 
who  has  liad  successful  experience  in  raising  from  set=d 
Crown  Imperials,  Irises,  Chionodoxa  Lucilin?,  and  tiniilar 
buUmus  plants  kindly  inform  me  of  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment ?  I  do  not  find  that  the  seeds  germinate  if  left  to  sow 
themselves  in  the  open  border,  and  though  Crown  Im- 
perials have  come  up  from  seed  under  glass,  the  young 
plants  damp  off  after  a  few  weelts.— We.st  Hioulanps. 

4".'iO.— Nicotine  Insecticide  —Will  your  correspon- 
dent who  some  time  ago  recommended  the  boiltTig  of 
"  nicotine  fourteen  degrees  of  strength  "  in  greenhouses  to 
destroy  blight  kindly  tell  me  more  exactly  what  this 
means  ?  I  tlnd  some  diflicnlty  in  getting  the  liquid,  and  a 
leading  London  chemist  writes  tliat  they  have  no  such 
standard  of  strength  in  this  country,  but  suggests  that  I 
should  obtain  pure  nicotine  jind  dilute  it  with  water  to  the 
necessary  strength.  AN'ould  this  be  elfective,  and  wha 
(juantity  of  nicotine  should  Le  put,  also  a  given  (luantity 
of  water  say  two  gallons?— L. 

r,y.^>l.— Ranunculuses.— Can  anyone  tell  me  why  my 
Ranunculus  roots  have  done  so  badly?  I  planted  them 
uniler  the  direction  of  a  friend  who  is  a  very  successful 
grower  of  bulbs  and  tubers  of  all  sorts  My  soil  is  rather 
heavy  and  dark  coloured— good  soil,  I  am  told.  I  find  that 
the  tubers  are  nearly  all  rotten,  and  in  every  case  they 
have  come  up  very  badly ;  the  leaves  become  pale  anil 
spotted  with  white  and  look  frost-bitten.  They  have  had 
litter  over  them  for  fear  of  frost,  and  were  planted  last 
(tctober.  Tulips,  Lilies,  Anemones,  Ci>lchicums,  and  Nar- 
cissi arc  all  doing  well.  They  aie  planted  in  a  situation 
where  there  is  nut  too  much  sun— not  suu  all  day.— S.  M. 


Fruit  prospects.  —  Like  most  people,  I 
greatly  enjoy  the  sight  and  taste  of  well  ripened 
fruit,  and  am  therefcrs  anxioas  that  the  coming 
crop  should  be  both  good  and  plentiful.  Making 
enquiry  on  this  matter  of  an  old  and  experienced 
Sussex  grower  the  other  day,  I  received  the  follow- 
ing reply  :  "  April  10.  The  fruit  crop  in  this 
locality  is  quite  safe  at  present.  Peaches  are  going 
out  of  bloom  ;  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  are  just 
opening.  I  never  remember  a  more  promising 
prospect  for  a  good  fruit  season,  though  it  is 
not  yet  late  enough  to  wholly  remove  all  anxiety." 
—Robert  Maenock. 

Bedded-out  Hyacinths. — We  have  had 
rather  an  unusual  occurrence  amongst  our  bedded- 
out  Hyacinths  this  year  ;  the  spikes  of  nearly  all 
the  blues  (Baron  Van  Tuyll)  have  by  soire  means 
become  detached  from  the  bulbs,  whilst  the  reds 
and  whites  are  not  affected.  There  are  no  traces 
of  injury  from  birds,  mice,  or  other  vermin. 
During  the  latter  part  of  March  and  early  in 
April  we  had  severe  frosts  nightly,  the  thermo- 
meter on  the  morning  of  April  1  registering  12° 
of  frost.  The  spikes  of  the  blue  Hyacinths  were 
just  showing  above  ground  at  the  time.  Can  it 
be  that  the  expansion  of  the  surface  of  the  ground 
by  the  frost  lifted  the  spikes  from  the  bulbs  ?  I 
may  add  that  the  beds  were  not  covered  with 
cocoa  fibre  or  any  other  nonconducting  material. 
The  red  and  white  and  a  few  of  the  blue  Hyacinths 
were  not  above  ground  at  the  time,  and,  if  my 
theory  is  correct,  that  may  explain  why  they 
escaped  injury.  If  any  of  yonr  readers  have  had 
a  similar  unfortunate  experience  I  shall  be  glad 
if  they  will  record  it  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden. 
— P.  CowBURN,  Halifax. 

Oolonlslng  rooks. — Many  methods  of 
doing  this  have  been  suggested,  but  in  most  cases 
they  have  turned  out  failures;  I  would  therefore 
be  extremely  grateful  if  any  of  your  correspondents 
who  know  something  about  this  matter  would 
give  the  result  of  their  experience  in  reference  to 
it.  Books'  eggs  have  been  placed  in  the  nests  of 
large  birds,  such  as  jays,  magpies,  jackdaws,  &c., 
the  suggestion  in  this  case  being  that  by  hatching 
rooks  upon  the  estate  they  would  be  the  more 
likely  to  return  to  it  in  the  nesting  season ;  secondly, 
young  rooks  have  been  caged  with  a  view  to 
their  cawing  attracting  others ;  thirdly,  corn  has 
been  freely  spread  upon  the  ground ;  fourthly, 
various  kinds  of  animal  offal  have  been  suspended 
upon  the  branches  of  trees  ;  fifthly,  rooks'  nests 
have  been  placed  in  large  trees  in  positions  in 
which  they  appeared  perfectly  natural ;  and  I  might 
enumerate  many  other  methods  which  have  been 
tried  each  and  every  one  resulting  in  failure.  Any 
practical  hints  therefore  on  the  subject  wonld  be 
most  acceptable. — C.  D. 


\ 


LATE  NOTES. 


Cattleya  Trlanee  (J  Sofrd).—K  pretty  pale  variety. 
We  tee  nothing  remarkable  about  the  Odontoglossum. 

Cinerarias  (//  J.  G  )— Your  strain  is  remarkable  mora 
for  size  and  variety  of  colour  than  for  perfect  form.  Your 

show  of  these  plants  must  have    been    a   fine   one 

L.  P.  and  Co.- \eiy  fine  blooms  :  good  as  regards  size,  form, 
texture,  and  coli>ur. 

Book  on  alpine  flowers  ( ff.  B )  — "  Alpine  Flowers," 
puldished  by  John  Murray,  would  probably  suit  you.  but  it 
has  no  plates.  Wooster's  "Alpine  Flowers  "  has  coloured 
plates,  but  is  a  bulky  volume. 

Judas  Tree  (»'.  E )  -The  botanical  name  of  this  tree 
is  I  ercis  Siliciuastrnm. 

Diseased  Bplphyllutn  (0  P.)  —We  are  unable  to 
account  fur  the  condition  your  Epiphyllum  is  in.  It  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  cither  scalded  or  frozen. 

Dendrobium  Dalhou'lanum— I  send  you  a  spike 
of  this  Dendrobium,  one  of  three  on  one  bnib  ;  the  other 
two  spikes  are  nearly  equal  in  size  to  this  one  tent.— C. 
Ll'C.vs,  Belmont,  Taunton. 

*,•  A  very  lliic  twelve-Howdred  spike  o(  this  beautiful 
ndian  Dendrobe.— Ei» 

Naming  plants.— /'our  kinda  of  plants  or  ^owert 
onbi  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  thin  only  ahennojd 
specimens  are  sent. 

Names  of  plants  and  trees —F.  B.— i  Asclepias 
cur.a.ssavica ;  2,  .\ll  lun  subbifjiutnm. E.  C.—l,  Nar- 
cissus incomparabilis  ;  2  .\.  pseudo- Narcissus ;  :l.  N.  p.-N. 

m.ajor. J.  C.  C— Abies  (Picca)lasiocarpa. 2'.  A'.  *'.— 

Allium  neapolitanum.  Flowers  in  warm  situations  in  May  ; 
the  Howers  imported  in  April  arc  chiefly  from  the  south  of 
France. 
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THE  BHOTAN  PINE. 

(riNCS   EXCELS  A.) 

Although  a  native  of  the  mountains  o£  Northern 
India,  this  handsome  and  valuable  Pine  has  been 
found  perfectly  suited  for  the  climate  of  this 
country.  It  is  a  tree  of  rapid  growth  and  great 
beauty,  approaching  very  nearly  in  general  ap- 
pearance the  Weymouth  Pine  (P.  Strobus),  from 
which,  however,  it  may  be  readily  distinguished 
by  the  leaves,  cones,  and  bark,  the  two  former 
being  larger  and  longer  and  the  latter  rougher 
than  on  that  species.  Extending  along  the  whole 
of  the  Him.alayan  range,  except  in  Sikkim,  at 
elevations  varying  from  5400  feet  to  12,000  feet, 
this  (rae  attains  an  average  height  of  about 
80  feet,  although  in  a  few  places  and  under  excep- 
tionally favourable  circumstances  specimens  of 
150  feet  in  height  are  to  be  found. 

The  Bhotan  Pine,  as  usually  seen  in  this 
country,  forms  a  regular  and  well-branched  tree, 
the  lowermost  branches  being  somewhat  pendu- 
lous and  those  further  up  distinguished  by  their 
semi-erect  tendency,  more  particularly  the  tips  of 
the  branches,  but  this  is  not  recognisable  in  all, 
although  it  certainly  is  in  the  majority  of  speci- 
mens. The  reverse  of  this,  I  have  heard,  is,  how- 
ever, the  case  in  its  native  woods,  where  the 
branches  have  all  a  slightly  drooping  inclination. 
The  silky,  silvery  leaves,  arranged  in  fives,  are 
from  4  inches  to  6  iuchcs  long,  tufty,  and,  al- 
though in  construction  remarkably  delicate  and 
fine,  are  yet  flexible  and  by  no  means  easily 
broken.  Cone?  6  inches  in  length,  cylindrical, 
smooth,  and  slightly  recurved  and  pointed  at  the 
apex.  The  seeds,  which  are  ovate  and  about  the 
B'Z5  of  a  small  Pea,  ripen  in  October  or  November 
of  the  second  year,  and  are  then  shed,  although 
the  cones  remain  persistent  for  many  months 
afterwards.  When  newly  formed  the  cones  are 
erect  and  of  a  purplish  or  violet-rose  colour,  but 
at  an  early  age  they  become  pendent  and  of  a 
dull  green  and  ultimately  of  a  rich  bronze. 

Although  found  by  Dr.  Francis  Hamilton  in 
1802,  and  described  in  his  "  Account  of  Xepanl " 
under  the  erroneous  name  oE  Pinus  Strobus,  this 
tree  was  not  introduced  into  Britain  until  about 
1827  by  Dr.  Wallioh.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
pretty  extensively  planted,  more  perhaps  as  an 
ornamental  tree  than  for  general  plantation  pur- 
poses, the  light,  silvery  foliage  rendering  it  very 
desirable  for  contrast,  especially  when  inter- 
spersed with  our  other  Pines,  the  generality  of 
which  wear  a  rather  dark  and  sombre  appear- 
ance. To  appear  in  its  native  beauty  and 
glory,  this  tree,  when  planted  in  the  British 
Isles,  requires  a  rather  sheltered  position,  as  on 
exposed  ground  the  foliaje  generally  becomes 
somewhat  scanty  and  the  tree  stunted  in  appear- 
ance. The  soil  best  suited  for  its  growth  is  light, 
gravelly  loam  well  drained,  although  not  a  few 
examples  of  rapid  growth  in  rather  damp  situa- 
tions have  been  recorded.  Here,  at  Penrbyn,  the 
finest  specimen  is  growing  on  a  rocky  eminence 
near  the  castle,  the  shallow  soil  being  of  a  fine 
sandy  loam.  It  is  nearly  SO  feet  in  height  and 
girths  i]  feet  at  a  yard  from  the  ground.  An- 
other of  smaller  dimensions,  but  an  infinitely 
finer  and  more  rapid  growing  tree,  is  also  on  light 
soil  with  an  open  bottom.  Both  trees  are  well 
sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  district. 
As  a  timber  tree,  Pinus  excelsa  has  not  met  with 
much  favour  in  this  country,  but  when  we  con- 
sider that  only  little  more  than  half  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  its  introduction,  such  criticism  can 
only  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 

A.  D.  Websteii. 

Penrlii/7i  Castle,  North  WaJes. 


Pinua  insignia— I  find  that  this  is  often 
planted  in  too  she;tered  positions,  and  conse- 
quently gets  much  injured  from  making  spongy 
growth.  Being  about  one  of  the  first  to  com- 
mence growing  in  the  spring,  it  is  liable  to  be 
injured  by  frost  in  May,  and  again  early  in 
winter;    vigorous  young    plants  often    make   a 


second  growth,  which  rarely  ever  gets  matured, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  it  the  winter  be 
severe  they  succumb.  There  is  at  Ashburnham, 
in  Sussex,  a  very  fine  plantation  of  this  tree 
which  was  planted  about  the  year  1840,  and, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  all  have  survived. 
The  position  is  a  northern  one,  on  a  stiff  clay 
previously  well  drained.  These  trees  cannot  be 
termed  perfect  specimens,  owing  to  their  being 
planted  too  thickly,  but,  taking  the  plantation  as 
as  a  whole,  they  are  very  fine,  and  have  a  pleasing 
effect  when  viewed  from  a  distance ;  many  of 
them  are  from  40  feet  to  50  feet  high,  with 
good  trunks.  The  exposed  situation  occupied 
by  this  plantation  has  a  tendency  to  check 
luxuriant  growth  and  to  encourage  compact,  well- 
ripened  wood,  and,  moreover,  abundance  of  cones, 
from  which  large  numbers  of  plants  have  been 
raised.  Young  trees  of  this  Pine  are  so  fre- 
quently "coddled"  in  pots  for  years  after  being 
raised  from  seed,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
disentangle  their  roots ;  and  if  they  be  planted 
with  the  balls  entire,  they  will  not  stand  a  strong 
gale.  When  grown  in  pots  or  boxes  when  young, 
the  roots  'should  be  shaken  out  thoroughly  every 
season,  with  as  little  damage  as  possible  to  the 
rootlets.  By  this  method  they  will  be  found  to 
flourish  much  more  satisfactorily  than  when 
planted  permanently,  because  the  roots  will  be 
more  pliable,  and  readily  spread  out  without 
injury.— A.  H 


ORNAMENTAL  COVERTS. 

Theee  are  various  ways  of  making  coverts  of 
ornamental  shrubs  in  parks,  pleasure  grounds,  or 
in  home  woods  that  would  be  effectual  for  game 
shelter,  besides  doing  away  with  the  expense  of 
mowing  Grass.  In  arboretums,  pinetums,  and 
other  plantations  of  choice  trees  something  more 
than  mere  game  protection  may  be  desired,  and 
then  we  should  throw  in  groups  of  dwarf  ever- 
green shrubs,  so  arranged  as  to  produce  a  pleas- 
ing effect.  Plants  suitable  for  this  purpose  are 
plentiful,  but  the  following  are  a  few  of  the  most 
popular :  — 


Aucuba  japnnica 
Box,  common 
Berberis  dulcis 

cmpetri  olU 

P.irwini 

Aquifolium 
Cotoneister  micropliylla 

acuminata 

Simonsi 
Ilolly,  green  aid  variegated 

kinds 
H^-pericum  calyciuum 
Ivy  of  sorts 


Juniperus  prostrata 

tamar.scifolia 

Sabina 

.S.  variegata 
Laurustinus 
laurel,  common 
Leycesteria  formosa 
ligustnim  ovalifoliam 

japonicum 
TamarLx  gallica 
Gorse,  common  and  double- 

tlowered 
Yew,  common 


Then  among  what  are  called  American  plants  I 
may  name  Andromeda,  Erica,  Gaultheria  Shallon, 
Kalmia,  Ledum,  Pernettya,  Vaocinium,  and  Rho- 
dodendron. There  is  a  wide  field  of  evergreen 
shrubs,  to  which  might  be  added  a  number  of 
berry-bearing  plants,  foremost  among  which  I 
would  name,  for  its  delicious  odour,  the  Sweet 
Brier  and  numerous  climbing  Roses,  and,  above 
all,  the  Blackberries.  Then  there  is  the  Snow- 
berry  (Symphoricarpusracemosus),  which  is  grate- 
ful food  for  pheasants  I  am  told,  though  it  is  not 
a  covert  plant — at  least  not  for  winter. 

One  of  the  most  useful  plants  that  can  be 
planted  is  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke.  Pheasants 
are  specially  fond  of  this,  but  of  these  plants,  or 
rather  I  should  say  shrubs,  the  arrangement  must 
depend  upon  the  taste  of  the  planter.  For  ex- 
ample, I  would  not  plant  a  light  foliage  plant 
under  a  Deodar,  neither  would  I  plant  a  dark 
one  under  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  or  Cedrus  atlan- 
tica,  but  I  would  so  diversify  the  planting  as  to 
produce  an  agreeable  whole  with  something  of 
the  picturesque  about  it.  For  example,  the  Au- 
cubas  and  Golden  Box  and  Hollies  would  give 
a  fine  patch  of  the  palest  green,  or  green  and 
gold,  while  the  Berberis  would  give  dark  green 
or,  in  the  case  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  of 
them,  B.  Darwini,  a  very  light  tinge.  Then  of 
Cotoneaster,  what  can  be  so  beautiful  as  C. 
microphylla  studded  with  its  bright  scrrlet 
berries  ? 

4.t  Holkham  many  of  the  plantations  are  car- 


peted with  St.  John's  Wort,  which  grows  to  the 
height  of  a  foot,  and,  intermixed  with  Fern  and 
Brambles,  form  a  capital  summer  covert  for  birds. 
At  Claremont  scores  of  acres  of  the  shrubbery 
walks  are  covered  almost  exclusively  with  common 
Laurel,  which  is  pruned  down  to  a  certain  height, 
say  from  IS  inches  to  3  feet,  and  forms  an  admir- 
able covert,  through  wliich  beaters  or  sportsmen 
may  pass  with  comfort.  When  interspersed  with 
dwarf  Rhododendrons  and  other  American  plants, 
such  a  covert  may  be  made  exceedingly  orna- 
mental. The  pinetum  at  Basing  Park,  when 
planted  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  was  inter- 
sected with  various  gravel  walks,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  ground  was  planted  with  Berberis 
Aquifolium,  which  the  keeper  pronounced  a  capi- 
tal covert,  inasmuch  as  the  berries  afforded  food 
and  the  bushes  themselves  shelter.  These  may 
be  considered  the  simple  methods  of  forming 
game  covert,  and  there  are  scores  of  plants  be- 
sides those  I  have  mentioned  which  may  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  the  cheapest  of  which  un- 
doubtedly is  B  vergreen  Privet.  W.  P. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  RED-WOOD. 
The  Sequoia  sempervirens,  or  Red-wood,  is  in- 
digenous to  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  and 
was  introduced  into  this  country  abjut  the  year 
1843,  yet  proprietors  have  never  planted  it  to  the 
extent  which  its  merits  as  regards  ornament  and 
utility  deserve.  This  may  arise  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  seedling  plants  of 
it  at  a  cheap  rate.  It  is  generally  propagated  in 
this  country  by  means  of  cuttings  made  of  the  side 
branches,  and  as  these  are  naturally  flat  they 
require  a  great  deal  of  pinching  and  pruning  to 
induce  them  to  assume  a  conical  growth  ;  such 
trees  likewise  have  a  great  tendency  to  produce  a 
plurality  of  leaders  which  must  be  pinched  or  cut 
off,  always  leaving  that  which  is  best  and  most 
central  for  the  permanent  leader.  When  this  tree 
is  cut  over  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  the  root 
retains  its  vitality,  and  produces  a  succession  of 
young  shoots  around  the  margin  of  the  stump,  and 
as  these  assume  an  upright  pyramidal  shape  they 
make  superior  young  trees,  and  seldom  produce 
rival  leaders.  I  have  raised  a  good  many  fine 
young  trees  from  these  shoots,  and  have  found 
them  to  be  in  every  way  as  good  as  seedlings. 
This  Conifer  bears  almost  any  amount  of  pruning. 
Several  trees  I  planted  about  20  years  ago  werestem 
pruned  by  gradually  cutting  off  the  branches  close 
to  the  stem  for  a  distance  oE  some  5  feet  from  the 
ground  :  others  were  allowed  to  grow  in  their  own 
way,  with  the  exception  of  pinching  or  cutting 
back  several  of  the  branches  near  the  top  where 
the  leaders  had  been  lost  by  frost,  so  that  a  new 
leader  had  to  be  supplied  by  tying  up  one  of  the 
side  branches.  The  bark  of  the  stem  of  this  tree 
constitutes  one  of  its  peculiarities,  being  a  thick 
spongy  substance,  and  as  soft  and  pliable  as  a 
piece  of  chamois  leather.  This,  when  the  tree  is 
stem-pruned,  is  exposed  to  view  and  shown  off  to 
good  advantage.  Of  course,  pruning  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  a  matter  of  taste  ;  however,  we  may  say 
this  much,  that  when  this  tree  is  stem-pruned  and 
the  straggling  side  branches  pinched  or  cut  back 
in  order  to  balance  the  top,  the  result  is  finer  and 
more  tree-like  specimens  than  sucli  as  have  not 
been  pruned,  the  latter  having  merely  the  appear- 
ance of  large  bushes.  This  handsome  Conifer  is 
well  adapted  for  planting  among  deciduous  trees 
in  places  where  it  is  desirable  to  get  up  cover  and 
procure  shelter,  and  in  such  cases  they  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  their  own  way,  with  the  exception 
of  cutting  off  or  repressing  any  rival  leaders  at  the 
top.  In  general  appearance  this  Sequoia  has  a 
resemblance  to  the  common  Yew  (Taxus  bacoata). 
It  is  of  course  quite  a  distinct  species,  and  produces 
its  seed  in  the  form  of  a  small  cone,  whereas  that 
of  the  Yew  is  contained  in  a  berry.  When  the 
timber  is  cut  up  for  use  it  is  found  not  to  be  so 
elastic  as  that  of  Yew,  yet  it  is  of  good  quality, 
and  although  the  concentric  rings  of  the  trunk 
are  of  a  large  size  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  growth, 
yet  the  wood  is  firmly  packed  and  capable  of 
taking  on  a  fine  polish.  The  tree  is  not  in  the  least 
degree  fastidious  as  regards  soil ;  it  is  equally  at 
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home  on  deep  peat  bog,  strong  clay,  and  inorganic 
fragments  of  rock  mixed  with  but  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  soil.  When  planted  in  deep  Irish  peat  bog  of 
a  reddish  colour  and  light  in  texture,  I  have  found 
it  a  capital  plan  to  mix  a  little  clay  soil  with  the  bog 
at  the  time  of  planting.  This  gives  weight  and 
firmness  to  the  bog,  and  gives  the  tree  a  satisfactory 
start.  Of  course  in  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  ground  thoroughly  drained,  but  when 
once  the  trees  are  well  established  it  is  astonishing 
how  they  perform  that  operation  for  themselves  by 
pumping  up  the  superfluous  moisture  and  render- 
ing the  ground  firm  and  the  surface  drains  in 
their  immediate  vicinity  quite  dry.  In  its  native 
habitats  this  Sequoia  is  said  to  attaitr  a  height  of 
some  270  feet,  and  a  girth  of  stem  of  from  20  feet 
to  in  feet,  and  although  I  do  not  expect  it  to 
attain  such  dimensions  in  this  country,  yet  from 
what  I  have  seen  I  consider  it  worthy  of  being 
planted  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  has  hitherto 
been  J-  ^-  Webster. 


by  measure,  and  not  take  so  long  about  it  as,  ac- 
cording to  "  New  Forest,"  he  will  with  his  eye, 
there  is  actually  no  need  for  him  trusting  to  that 
organ  more  than  can  be  helped.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  valuers  by  the  eye,  viz.,  the  man  who 
values  for  the  buyer  and  the  man  who  values  for 
the  seller.  One  estimates  on  the  minimum  and 
the  other  on  the  maximum  scale,  and  it  would 
amuse  readers  if  they  knew  what  a  gulf  too  often 
separates  their  valuations.  When  this  happens 
the  two  "  eye  "  measurers  lay  their  heads  together 
in  the  end,  and  a  compromise  is  effected.  Rather 
than  trust  to  such  valuation,  I  would  prefer  to 
send  a  man  to  measure  two  trees  in  the  lot,  viz,, 
the  smallest  and  the  largest,  and  work  the  average 
out  at  the  fireside.  I  am  sure  I  would  be  nearer 
the  mark,  and  be  able  perhaps  to  act  as  arbiter 
between  the  two.  Wood  Agent. 


fruit  trees  abound  and  prosper  there  the  Walnut 
may  be  planted  with  a  tolerable  certainty  of  suc- 
cess. Cannot  our  American  cousins  supply  the 
trade  with  a  stock  ?  To  show  there  is  a  demand 
becoming  general  I  have  had  several  leters  in- 
quiring where  plants  can  be  had,  but  1  have  been 
nnable  to  refer  the  parties  to  anyone  who  has 
them  for  sale. — B.  G.  L. 


VALUING  STANDING  TIMBER. 
There  is  no  dispute  between  "  New  Forest ''  and 
myself  as   to  professional  valuers  being  able  to 
value  timber  by  the  eye.     What  I  took  exception 
to  was  the  assertion  that  there  is  nothing  so  re- 
liable as  the  eye  for  anybody— experts  or  novices, 
which  is  the  meaning  conveyed  in  "  New  Forest's' 
first  letter.     He  despises  the  use  of  the  rods,  but 
his  alternative  is  a  confession.     The  learner,  he 
says,  is  to  go  into  the  woods  before  the  timber  is 
felled,  measure  it  with   the  eye  while  standing, 
and  correct  the  eye  "  with  rod  and  string  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  measurement  "  after  it  is  felled  !  The 
string  we  do  not  use  here;  it  is  too  much  trouble  ; 
although  there  is  an  old  prejudice  in  its  favour 
among  some  valuers.     The  tape  is  better.     If  this 
method  of  "New   Forest's  "—that   of  valuing  by 
the  eye  and  felling  and  measuring  to  see  if  you 
are  right  afterwards  in  order  to  learn— is   not 
the  most  cumbersome  plan  for  people  who  have 
timber  to  set  out  and  work  to  do,  I  am  beaten.     I 
tell  him  that  by  my  plan  any  ordinary  practical 
and  careful  man  may  value  timber  as  correctly  as 
an  expert,  and  numbers  do  so  every  year.    I  know 
woods  where  I  could  value  the  timber  without 
going  near  it  if  I  had  the  number  of  the  trees  fur- 
nished   me,  but    that  is  because  I  know  their 
average  dimensions  pretty  accurately.     The  difll- 
culties  in  the  way  of  valuing  standing  timber  by 
the  eye  are  enumerated  by  "  New  Forest  '  him- 
self.    The  learner,  we  are  told,  is  to  mind  whether 
he  is  standing  on  the  upper  or  lower  side  of  the 
tree,  otherwise  he  is  sure  to  over  or  under-estimate 
its  dimensions.     He  may  "easily  miscalculate" 
it  he  views  the  tree  from  one  side  only.     If  the 
tree  to  be  valued  is  standing  among  large  trees 
"  you    have    not    given    its    full    measure,  and 
there    are   many    other   little   things  that  will 
vitiate    a    true    result."    These    difficulties,   he 
adds,    the     learner     can      only    overcome    by 
practice,    which  "  practice   should  be  sustained, 
for    although    the    knowledge    thus    gained    is 
never    entirely    lost,  if    the    eye    is    not    kept 
in  training,  the  results  will  be  more  or  less  inac- 
curate."   It  this  catalogue  of  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  using  the  "  only  really  reliable  organ  "— 
the  eye— is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  make  valuers 
hesitate  to  use  it,  I  do  not  know  what  would. 
My  advice  is,  disregard  all  this,  train  your  eye  as 
you  go  on,  but  get  to  work  by  the  readiest  practi- 
cal means  at  your  disposal  and  learn  while  doing 
work. 

As  for  using  the  tape  as  high  up  as  a  man  can 
reach,  I  admit  it  only  gives  one  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  girth  at  the  right  place,  but  it  is  better 
than  guessing  only,  because  it  gives  one  an  idea 
how  much  the  girth  recedes  on  an  average.  The 
practice  is  almost  universal.  As  "New  Forest" 
says,  trees  are  not  always  round,  but  the  tape  tells 
the  girth  and  gives  the  proportion. 

Summed  up,  "  New  Forest's  "  case  is  just  this — 
that  a  man  can  tell  the  height,  girth,  and  general 
dimensions  of  a  standing  tree  more  accurately  by 
the  eye  than  by  any  other  means,  which  is  perfect 
nonsense,  and  as  any  man  may  soon  extemporise 
some  simple  plan  of  ascertaining  the  dimensions 


THE  PITCH  PINE. 

(PINUS   RIGIDA.) 

The  Pitch  Pine  tree  (Pinus  rigida)  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  traveller  from  Wilmington,  N.C., 
southward  to  Florida.  The  lands  for  long  stretches 
are  almost  worthless,  and  the  only  industry,  be- 
yond small  patches  for  Corn  and  Cotton,  is  the 
■•  beting"  of  the  Pitch  Pine  trees  for  the  gum,  as  it 
is  called,  and  the  manufacture  of  turpentine  and 
resin.  There  are  several  kinds  of  Pine  trees,  but 
the  P.tch  Pine  only  is  valuable  for  "boxing."  It 
diSers  but  little  from  the  yellow  Pine,  and  is  some- 
times confounded  with  it  in  the  north.  The 
owntri  of  these  Pine  lands  generally  lease  the 
"privilege  '  of  the  business,  and  receive  about  £25 
for  a  "  crop,"  which  consists  of  10,000  boxes.  The 
boxes  are  cavities  cut  into  the  tree  near  the 
ground  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold  about  a  quart,  and 
from  one  to  four  boxes  are  cut  in  each  tree,  the 
number  depending  on  its  size.  One  man  can 
attend  to  and  gather  the  crop  of  10.000  boxes  dur- 
ing the  seaion,  which  lasts  from  March  to  Sep- 
tember. 

About  three  quarts  of  gum  is  the  average  pro- 
duction of  each  box,  but  to  secure  this  amount  the 
bark  of  the  tree  above  the  box  must  be  hacked 
away  a  little  every  fortnight.  Doing  this  so  often 
and  for  successive  seasons  removes  the  bark  as 
high  as  can  be  easily  reached,  whilst  the  quality 
of  the  gum  constantly  deteriorates  and  yields  less 
spirit,  as  the  turpentine  is  called.  When  the 
limit  is  reached  in  this  respect,  the  trees  are 
abandoned.  The  gum  is  scraped  out  of  the  boxes 
with  a  sort  of  wooden  spoon,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  season,  after  the  pitch  on  the  exposed  surface 
of  the  tree  has  become  hard,  it  is  removed  by 
scraping,  and  is  only  good  for  resin,  producing  no 
spirit.  The  gum  sells  for  about  Gs.  a  barrel  to  the 
distillers.  From  sixteen  barrels  of  the  crude  gum, 
which  is  about  the  average  capacity  of  the  stills, 
80  gallons  of  turpentine  and  ten  barrels  of  resin 
are  made.  The  resin  about  pays  for  cost  of  gum 
and  distilling,  leaving  the  spirit  as  the  profit  on 
the  business. 

Immense  quantities  of  resin  generally  await 
shipment  at  the  stations  along  the  line,  and  the 
pleasant  odour  enters  the  car  windows  as  the  tra- 
veller is  whirled  along.  After  the  trees  are  thus 
depleted,  they  are  not  suitable  for  cutting  into 
planks  for  nse,  but  are  sometimes  used  to  manu- 
facture tar.  This  business,  however,  is  not  very 
profitable,  and  is  only  done  by  large  companies 
who  can  thus  employ  their  surplus  labour.  The 
trees  are  cut  up  into  pieces,  which  are  piled  in  a 
hole  in  the  ground  and  covered  with  earth,  and 
then  burned  the  same  as  charcoal  is  burned  else- 
where. The  heat  sweats  out  the  gum,  which, 
uniting  with  the  smoke,  runs  off  through  a  spout 
provided  for  the  purpose.  A  cord  of  wood  will 
make  two  bairels  of  tar.  The  charcoal  is  sold  for 
cooking  purposes.  J.  D. 


THE  AMERICAN  YELLOW  CYPRESS. 

(CUPEESSUS   NUTKAENSIS.) 

This  noble  tree  in  its  native  habitat  sometimes 
attains  a  height  of  150  feet  and  a  diameter  of 
3  ftet  to  5  feet.     The  branches  are  pinnate,  droop- 
ing, feathery,  dividing  into  beautiful  light  green 
sprays,  like  those  of  the  Libocedrus  decurrens,  but 
with  finer  foliage  and  more  delicate  plumes.    The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  to  be  found  on  the  Pacific  coast.     It  is 
pale  yeilow,  close  grained,  tough,  durable,  and 
takes  a  good  polish,  and  to  these  qualities  is  added 
a  pleasant  fragrance    like   that    of    Sandalwood. 
The  only  Californian  wood  that  lesemblcs  this  is 
that  of  the  Torreya,  which  has  the  same  delicate 
yellow  colour  and  texture,  but  the  p'easant  scent 
is  wanting.     Some  few  ships  have  been  built  of 
the  yellow  Cypress,  and    small  quantities  have 
from  time  to  time  been  sent  to  Portland  and  San 
Francisco.  Some  little  goes  to  China,  and  is  made 
into  fancy  boxes,  which  it  is  said  are  returned  as 
Camphor-wood.     The  Indians  make  their  paddles 
of  it,  and  weave  matting  and  coarse  cloth  from 
the  inner  bark  of  the  tree,  which  is  quite  durable 
and  of  a  fine  brown  colour.  It  is  also  the  favourite 
firewood  of  the  coast  region,  burning  very  freely, 
though  it  does  not  last  long.     A  yellow  Cypress 
fire  to  anyone  witnessing  it  for  the  first  time  is 
quite  a  notable  phenomenon.     The  flames  quiver 
and  rush   up  in  a  multitude  of  ragged  edged 
lances, while  the  burning  surfaces  snapand  crackle 
and  explode,  and  throw  out  a  shower  of  glowing 
coals  with  such  a  noise,  that  conversation  in  an  ordi- 
nary pitch  of  voice  is  at  times  impossible.     Every 
open    hearth    in    which    this   wood     is    burned 
has  to  be  closely  screened  with  a  framework  of 
wire  netting,  else  the  floor  would  be  strewn  with 
cinders.     The  durability  of  this  timber  is  forcibly 
illustrated  by  the  fallen  trunks  lying  in  the  damp 
woods.     Many  of  the  largest  of  them  last  for  cen- 
turies, retaining  even  the  delicate  colour  and  fra- 
grance unimpaired.     Soon  after  they  fall  they  are 
overgrown  witn  Moss,  in  which  seeds  lodge  and 
germinate  and   grow  up  into  vigorous  saplings, 
standing  all  in  a  row  on  the  backs  of  their  ances- 
tors.   As  they  grow  larger  they  stand  astride,  send- 
ing their  roots  down  and  out  on  both  sides.     After 
they  have  reached  an  age  of  several  hundred  years, 
the  downtrodden  trunk,  when  cut  into,  will  almost 
always  be  found  as  fresh  in  the  heart  as  it  was 
when  it  fell.     Decay  goes  slowly  on  from  the  out- 
side   never  commencing  in  the  heartwood,  so  far 
as  has  been  noticed.     Many  of  the  living  trees, 
however,  are  injured  by  a  fungus  which  produces 
a  dry  rot  similar  to  that  found  in  Thuja  and  Libo- 
cediu3.     Although  the  range  over  which  this  tree 
is  found  is  extensive,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
abundant  inany  one  place  or  to  occupy  any  con- 
siderable area  to  the  exclusion  of  other  species. 


Soil  for  Black  'Walnuts.— I  bave  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  tree,  about  which  so 
much  has  been  written,  must  have  good  and 
stiffish  soil  in  which  to  grow  well  and  to  a  large 
size  qnickly.  A  dry,  light,  poor  soil  is  quite  un- 
suited  to  the  Walnut.    Wherever  Apple  and  other 


Forest  trees  and  rabbits  —It  is  amusing 
to  read  of  that  solitary  Corsican  Pine  in  the  centre 
of  a  rabbit  warren  at  Tortworth  Court,  and  which 
"  until  the  ground  was  quite  covered  with  snow, 
the  teeming  population  of  the  spot  did  not  touch. 
The  real  facts  are  that  rabbits  are  only  less  fond 
of  the  Corsican  Pine  than  they  are  of  the  Austrian 
Fir  the  common  Spruce,  and  other  trees,  but 
when  pressed  they  will  eat  it  rump  and  stump 
down  to  the  ground,  and  many  examples  we  could 
show  you.  They  not  only  bark  the  Corsican  but 
they  eat  the  branches  of  young  trees  right  off  np 
to  the  stem.  Small  credit  to  the  vermin  for  not 
attacking  the  tree  "  until  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow.-  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is 
in  severe  winters,  .and  especially  when  snow  is  on 
the  ground,  that  they  do  any  damage  worth  speak- 
ing of  to  forest  trees  generally.    At  other  times 
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other  and  more  natural  food  is  abundant,  and  they 
leave  the  trees  alone,  but  late  in  winter,  when  the 
herbage  has  died  down  or  when  snow  falls,  then 
look  out  for  Mr.  Bunny.  Tlien  he  eats  every  green 
thing,  including  Rhododendrons  and  Privet,  and  a 
plantation  of  the  Carsican  in  a  deep  snow  would 
just  be  eaten  straight  off  like  a  crop  of  corn.  I 
notice,  however,  that  the  rabbit  prefers  newly 
planted  trees  to  those  that  are  older,  and  it  is 
during  the  first  year  or  two  it  is  most  destructive, 
and  autumn-planted  trees  always  suffer  worse  be- 
cause of  the  winter  following  close  upon  planting. 
1  have  seen  a  plantation  of  Privet  eaten  almost 
clean  olf  the  first  year  and  escape  the  second,  and 
afterwards  grow  into  a  good  cover  in  a  regular 
rabbit  warren.  Another  point  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  case  of  the  Cjrsican  Pine  is 
its  liability  to  go  off  when  transplanted  ;  henoe  it 
should  be  planted  thickly.— Yoekshikeman. 


A  VALUABLE  AFRICAN  WOOD. 

Is  some  notes  in  the  Indian  Ft»'i:iter  on  indige- 
nous and  naturalised  trees  in  South  Africa  a  very 
interesting  account  is  given  of  the  African  Stink- 
wood  (Ocotea  (Oreodaphne)  buUata),  from  which 
the  following  in  teresting  notes  are  taken.  The  name 
Stinkwood  is  derived  from  the  fact  of  the  dis- 
agreeable odour  that  is  emitted  when  the  wood  is 
freshly  cut.  The  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  from 
50  feet  to  GO  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  from  i  feet 
to  5  feet.  It  has  a  smooth  bark,  silvery  grey 
when  young,  and  nearly  black  when  old.  In  the 
African  forests  where  the  tree  was  formerly  abun- 
dant it  has  of  late  years  become  very  scarce,  in 
consequence  of  the  wood  being  so  much  in  de- 
mand. It  only  exists  now  in  any  quantity  in  the 
nnworked  forests  of  the  Zitzikama;  young  plants 
have,  however,  been  found  in  the  forests  of  Isi- 
denga,  near  King  William's  Town.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  the  Government  are  now 
taking  this  matter  up,  and  by  enforcing  a 
stringent  code  of  regulations  and  working  the 
forests  in  a  systematic  manner,  they  are  prevent- 
ing the  ruthless  destruction  of_  any  species  of 
timber.  In  the  forests  the  tree  is  very  seldom 
found  quite  upright,  the  reason  of  which  is  that  ■ 
most  of  them  are  produced  from  coppice  shoots. 
The  extension  of  the  trees  in  the  African  forests 
is  said  to  be  due  to  the  swallowing  o£  the  fruits 
and  the  voiding  of  the  seeds  by  birds. 

The   Stinkwood  seedling   is   endowed   with   a 
hardy  constitution.    As  toon    as    it    reaches    a 


the  old  trunk,  and  eventuallyreach  the  soil,  where 
they  take  root.  Thus  gradually  these  young 
shoots  become  independent  of  the  old  stump  and 
stand  alone,  though  somewhat  weakly  established, 
on  their  own  roots. 

"\'oung  trees  produced  in  this  curious  way  are 
very  liable  to  become  windfalls.  Sound  Stink- 
wood occurs  up  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  but  it  is  re- 
ported that  large  sound  logs  are  getting  scarce 
every  day.  The  breadth  of  a  Stinkwood  tree 
crown  is  difficult  to  estimate,  because  the  different 
shoots  spreading  upwards  from  the  old  stump 
might  almost  be  considered  as  different  trees,  and 
leaning  outwards  they  extend  over  a  large  amount 
of  ground  ;  but  as  the  leaves  are  not  very  abun- 
dant, except  at  the  summit,  the  actual  amount  of 
"covert'  thereon  is  not  great.  A  mature  Stink- 
wood tree  has  an  irregular  and  unhealthy  appear- 


FOREST    MACHINERY- 

THE  TIMBER  CARRIAGE. 
We  here  have  two  examples  of  this  indispensable 
adjunct  to  the  sawmill,  manufactured  by  thj 
Bristol  Waggon  Works  Co.,  Limited,  a  firm  long 
and  deservedly  celebrated  for  this  class  of  work. 
The  first  engraving  represents  the  type  of  carriage 
best  adapted  for  removing  trees  over  short  dis- 
tances and  when  metalled  roads  have  not  to  be 
traversed.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  essential 
principle  of  this  appliance  is  the  lever,  represented 
by  the  "tongue "or  "pole,"  the  bent  iroa  axle 
being  the  fulcrum.  The  arrangement  is  simp'e, 
but  very  effective  and  expeditious,  it  being  only 
necessary  to  raise  the  pole  to  the  desired  height 
and  attach  the  chain,  as  the  act  of  depressing  it 
raises   the  tree.     It  is   manifest,    however,  that 


The  Two-wliL'L'l  Timber  Carriage. 


ance.  At  an  early  age  the  crown  becomes  dis- 
figured and  deformed  by  the  presence  of  large  dead 
branches,  and  eventaally  the  tree  dies  gradually  to 
the  ground.  The  wood  is  very  highly  prized  in  the 
colony  for  its  great  strength  and  durability  ;  indeed 
it  is  considered  to  be  almost  if  not  quite  equal 
to  Teak.  It  is  used  for  nearly  every  kind  of 
building  work,  as  well  as  for  waggons  and  cabinet 
making.  It  is  stated  that  the  railway  depart- 
ments of  the  Cape  have  used  Stinkwood  in  places, 
such  as  sharp  curves,  where  greater  strength  and 
resistance  were  required.  Three  distinct  varieties 
of  this  wood  are  known  :  white,  mottled,  and  one 


when  the  load  is  suspended  in  this  way  a  perfect 
balance  cannot  be  maintained.  The  usual  prac- 
tice, therefore,  is  to  allow  a  sufficient  prepon- 
derance of  weight  behind  to  cause  this  part  of  the 
log  to  trail  on  the  ground  and  form  a  rough-and- 
ready  kind  of  brake,  which  serves  to  steady  the 
whole  concern.  To  the  uninitiated  this  may  ap- 
pear rather  a  peculiar  and  dangerous  method  of 
carting  timber,  but  when  properly  managed  we 
know  no  better  or  quicker  means  of  performing 
the  work  for  which  the  carriage  is  intended.  The 
plan  is  sometimes  developed  by  using  two  pairs 
of  wheels.    When  this  is  done  it  is  usual  to  have 


\ 


The  FoiU'-wheel  Timber  Carriage. 


ligneous  state,  it  requires  plenty  of  air  and  to  be 
allowed  to  participate  freely  in  the  various  atmo- 
spheric influences,  such  as  light,  dew,  &c.  Stink- 
wood cannot  stand  dense  shade  for  any  length  of 
time.  Its  young  shoots  are  soft  and  succulent, 
and  are  easily  injured  if  bruised  or  rubbed  against. 
Stinkwood  prefers  damp,  cool  localities,  and  up  to 
a  certain  point  is  not  injured  by  excessive  wet. 
It  reproduces  itself  by  a  process  of  natural  cop- 
pice, which  is  extremely  curious.  The  trunk  of 
an  old  tree  will  die  from  the  top  downwards,  and 
then  from  the  base  will  be  produced  a  sheaf  of 
young  shoots  growing  up  around  the  trunk  of  the 
original  tree,  now  become  an  old  dead  log.  These 
dead  logs  remain  standing  a  long  time  before 
they  decay,  and  are  frequently  in  great  part  uti- 
lised and  sawn  up  into  good,  sound,  seasoned  tim- 
ber. Again,  as  the  old  trunk  decays  the  young 
shoots  may  be  observed,  especially  at  Zitzikama, 
Bending  out  young  roots,  which  run  down  outside 


that  is  almost  black — differences  that  are  attributed 
to  the  different  conditions  under  which  the  trees 
are  grown. 

A  full-grown  Stinkwood  tree  of  3  feet  dia- 
meter will  generally  yield  on  an  average  about 
17  cubic  feet  of  timber  for  planks  and  beams,  and 
about  50  cubic  feet  which  may  be  used  as  small 
wood  for  furniture,  &o.  The  sapwood  averages 
about  2  inches,  the  bark  is  about  an  inch  thick, 
and  there  is  often  a  central  core  IJ  inches  thick 
of  partly  decomposed  wood.  The  average  weight 
per  cubic  foot  is  541G8  lbs.  Stinkwood  grows  from 
the  sea  level  (and  within  a  mile  of  the  sea  on  a 
southern  aspect)  up  to  an  elevation  of  about  3000 
feet.  In  the  forests  of  the  Knysna  Conservation 
there  were  marked  for  cutting  in  the  open  sections 
during  1884  2054  Stinkwood  trees,  measuring 
4G,923  cubic  feet  of  square  timber,  and  valued  at 
i;2297  12s.  John  R.  Jackson. 

Miisexun,  Kern. 


one  pair  with  shafts  for  the  front  part  of  the  load, 
the  pair  under  notice  being  then  used  to  take  up 
the  hinder  part  clear  of  the  ground.  The  second 
illustration  gives  the  four-wheel  timber  carriage, 
which  is  so  well  known  as  to  render  description 
needless.  The  principle  of  loading  this  is  by  the 
inclined  plane,  which  is  formed  by  two  stout  sap- 
lings placed  with  one  end  resting  on  the  ground 
and  the  other  on  the  framework  of  the  carriage ;  up 
this  the  trees  are  drawn. 


A  good  fence. — A  post  and  rail  fence, 
cheap  and  strong  enough  to  keep  out  horses  and 
cattle,  may  be  made  as  follows  :  Set  the  posts  9 
feet  apart,  or  2  feet  less  than  the  length  of  the 
rails  used.  Bore  If -inch  holes  through  the  posts 
1  foot  from  the  ground  and  at  right  angles  with 
the  direction  of  the  fence.  Bore  three  holes 
above  this,  abont  9  inches  apart,  one  above  the 
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other,  and  drive  in  wooden  pins  in  all  four  holes 
to  project  i  inches  on  each  side  of  the  post.  Lay 
the  rails  on  these  pins  close  to  the  posts  on 
each  side  Bore  a  3-8th's  hole  above  the  top  rail, 
and  another  one  l.j  inches  below  the  bottom  pin. 
Take  a  piece  of  wire  10  feet  or  11  feet  long  and 
pasrs  half  its  length  through  the  top  hole,  and 
cross  it  under  the  top  rail ;  cross  it  again  under 
the  second  rail  from  the  top ;  cross  it  again  under 
the  third  rail,  and  finally  cross  it  under  the  bottom 
rail  by  slipping  the  ends  of  the  wire  through  the 
small  hole,  and  bring  them  round  in  front  of  the 
p.-'Bt  and  twist  them  together.  If  sheep  are  kept 
a  board  should  be  nailed  at  the  bottom,  or  a  fifth 
rail  added. — A.  A. 

jjtchen  on  trees.— How  far  does  the  growth 
of  this  parasite  affect  the  health  of  timber  trees, 
and  what  species  does  it  grow  upon  most  ?  It 
prevails  more  on  the  west  than  on  the  east  coasts, 
and  several  common  species  of  Lichen  cover  stones 
and  trees  alike.  I  believe  the  common  grey 
Lichen  of  woods  prevails  more  in  Devonshire  than 
anywhere  else.  Last  autumn  a  gentleman  for- 
warded to  me  quite  young  and  slender  twigs  from 
the  woods  near  South  Molton  that  were  hoary 
with  Lichen  that  completely  concealed  the  branch, 
forming  a  dense  mass  of  what  looked  like  a  bunch 
of  grey  Moss  and  nothing  else.  In  the  south-west 
of  Scotland  trees  are  similarly  affected,  especially 
the  Larch,  whi::h  does  not  thrive,  and  the  Oak, 
bat  it  infests  Gooseberry,  Currant,  and  many 
kinds  of  small  bushes  as  well,  growing  freely  on 
the  Sloe  and  the  like.  The  Lichen  lives  on  the 
bark,  bat  does  not,  I  believe,  penetrate  the  tissues 
deeply,  if  at  all ;  hence,  probably,  the  reason  why 
It  does  not  do  as  much  mischief  as  one  might  sup- 
pose.- Vobkshirem  an. 

Conifers  in  boggy  soils.— I  believe  it 
is  not  generally  known  that  many  of  the  best 
Conifers  are  quite  at  home  in  a  well-drained  bog, 
some  growing  with  a  luxuriance  that  cannot  be 
met  with  in  any  other  soil.  I  have  many  times 
felt  surprised  that  they  are  not  recommended 
when  "  Can  jou  advise  me  what  to  plant  in  a 
boggy  soil?"  is  asked.  Such  land  should  be 
thoroughly  drained,  and  then  there  are  few  plants 
or  trees  that  will  not  thrive  well  in  it.  I  have 
planted  scores,  from  three  to  four  tons  in  weight 
down  to  seedlings,  and  all  are  growing  with  free- 
dom; but  the  Deodar  and  Wellingtonia  do  not 
flourish  so  well  as  many  others.  Cupressus 
macrocarpa,  Lambertiana,  Goveniana,  Law- 
soniana;  Retincspora  obtusa,  pisifera,  squarrosa ; 
Cephalotaxas  drupacea  and  Fortunei ;  Thnjopsis 
borealis  and  dolobrata;  Thuja  gigantea  and 
occidentalis  ;  Juniperus  thurifera,  virginiana, 
pendula,  hibernica,  chinensis,  kc. ;  and,  lastly, 
the  much-abused  Cryptomeria,  seem  quite  at 
home  in  bog ;  the  last-named  Conifer  will  grow, 
do  what  you  will  to  it. — J.  T. 

Warm  coverts.— I  am  afraid  that  the 
fctumbling-block  of  many  keeper.-,  and  not  a  few 
woodmen,  in  the  matter  of  providing  shelter  for 
game,  especially  pheasants,  the  most  expensive  to 
rear,  is  the  want  of  a  little  knowledge  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  subjects  they  have  to  pro- 
vide for.  I  believe  that  on  gentlemen's  estates 
where  pheasant  rearing  is  carried  on  extensively 
the  success  attained  varies  very  greatly,  all  things 
being  equal,  except  covert,  and  perhaps  soil  and 
situation.  There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  keeping 
pheasants  and  other  game  in  any  wood  in  the 
summer  time,  but  when  the  deciduous  trees  shed 
their  leaves  the  game  will  not  stay  in  it  of  their 
own  accord,  unless  it  has  plenty  of  evergreen 
shelter  in  the  shape  of  Spruce.  Holly,  Yew,  and 
other  evergreen  trees,  nor  will  they  remain  long 
in  a  wood  lying  in  a  northern  aspect.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  it  is  warmth  the  birds  are  in 
search  of,  and  where  they  find  that  they  will  find 
also  most  natural  food.  In  planting  for  covert, 
therefore,  evergreens  should  always  form  a  large 
portion  of  the  wood,  and  it  should  be  well  distri- 
buted throughout  its  extent,  and  occupy  the 
warmest  spots  as  well  as  shelter  the  cold  ones. 
The  birds  come  to  the  sunny  margins  of  the 
coverts  at  this  season  to  bask  in  the  sun  when 
there  is  any  and  to  seek    warmth,  and  whole 


coveys  may  often  be  found  at  such  places  when 
few  are  seen   anywhere  else  in  cold  weather.— 

Tne  Corslcan  Pine  for  timber.  -Though 
a  good  deal  has  been  written  already  with  regard 
to  the  Corsican  Pine  as  a  timber  tree,  I  think  that 
too  much  cannot  be  written  in  favour  of  it.  I 
strongly  recommend  its  being  extensively  planted 
in  woods  and  plantations  with  a  view  to  profit, 
for  it  is  really  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
Conifers,  and  succeeds  well  where  many  others 
would  fail.  Near  the  seacoast,  for  instance,  it 
grows  with  a  vigour  equalled  by  few,  but  in  such 
situations  there  should  be  plenty  of  other  things 
planted  with  it  to  assist  in  breaking  the  force  of 
the  winds,  and,  when  thinning  is  done,  it  shou'd 
be  gradual,  as  those  left  get  cut  about  through 
sudden  exposure,  and  sometimes  completely  up- 
rooted. It  seems  a  pity  that  so  much  ground 
should  be  occupied  a'.>out  the  country  by  the 
growth  of  so  many  trees  that  are  quite  worthless 
for  their  timber,  and  more  particularly  so  as  we  are 
dependent,  in  a  great  measure,  for  all  we  use  on 
the  supplies  we  get  from  abroad,  but,  somehow  or 
other,  Spruce  appears  to  have  been  the  favourite 
with  our  foresters,  but  why  this  should  have  been 
so  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  as  it  has  no  special 
merit  beyond  its  symmetrical  shape  in  an  orna- 
mental point  of  view,  and  in  other  respects  it  is 
almost  worthless,  except  for  fuel. — D.  S. 

White  American  Oak. -I  have  read 
with  interest  "  G.  W's  "  letter  in  favour  of  the 
American  White  Oak  (Quercus  alba).  I  agree  with 
him  at  leist  as  regards  the  best  classes  of  it.  This 
qualification  is  not  unnecessiry,  for  besides  the 
fact  there  are  many  varieties  of  this  Oak  which 
differ  more  or  less  from  each  other,  the  strength 
and  toughness  of  the  wood  also  depends  much 
upon  the  soil,  situation,  and  altitude  where  tlie 
trees  are  grown,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
inferior  grades  predominate.  While  Oak  of  the 
class  exhibited  at  the  International  Forestry 
Exhibition  in  Edinburgh  last  year,  to  which  jour 
correspondent  alludes,  is  not  by  any  means  easily 
got  even  in  the  best  Oak-producing  States  in  the 
Union.  By  the  way,  this  collection  of  White  Oak 
was  not  exhibited  by  "  one  of  the  large  railway 
waggon  building  firms  in  America,  "  but  by  Jlessrs. 
James  Kennedy  &  Co.,  timber  merchants,  Glasgow, 
who  have  a  branch  of  their  business  in  the  United 
States,  from  which  they  supply  White  Oak,  sawn 
to  the  sizes  required  for  waggon  building,  to  the 
principal  railway  companies  in  this  country.  In 
the  exhibit  referred  to  there  was  a  number  of 
pieces  which  had  been  subjected  to  a  series  of 
bending  and  crushing  strains  with  the  results 
shown  in  tables  exhibited.  For  their  collection  of 
While  Oak  Messrs.  Kennedy  received  froai  the 
jurors  the  highest  award  grantei  for  timber 
used  for  railway  purposes.— J.  K. 
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Growing  pit  wood  in  South  Wales. 

—It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  quantities  of  pitwood  used  here 
every  year,  very  little  effort  is  made  towards  pro- 
ducing any  of  it  on  the  spot.  To  one  who  sees 
the  shipments  of  wood  for  this  purpose  constantly 
arriving  from  France  and  other  places  it  seems 
incredible  that  land  almost  at  the  pits  month, 
which  is  apparently  well  adapted  for  growing 
this  class  of  wood,  should  be  allowed  to  lie  waste 
and  unproductive.  It  is  further  a  well-known 
fact  that  colliery  owners  will  willingly  give  a 
higher  price  for  suitable  homegrown  wood,  as  its 
qualities  are  of  a  more  lasting  nature.  Planting 
has  been  undertaken  by  a  few  landed  proprietors 
with  good  results,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  at 
the  present  moment  a  wide  field  open  for  such 
enterprise. — Conifer. 

Value  of  English  timber.— In  this  part 
of  the  country,  where,  perhaps,  as  great  a  variety 
of  timber  can  be  disposed  of  as  anywhere,  the 
value  per  foot  for  many  years  back,  as  shown  by 
the  books,  runs  in  the  following  order,  beginning 
at  the  highest— Oak,  Ash,  Larch,  Beech,  Elm 
Sycamore,  Poplar,  Birch,  Scotch  Fir.  The  Scotch 
Fir  IS  the  cheapest,  the  trees  not  being  of  large 
dimensions.     I    hear   of    sales    being    effected 


lately  at  .',d.  per  foot  felled.  Elm  is  the  next 
worse  to  dispose  of.  Small  Spruce  is  hardly 
saleable.  Of  course,  in  estimating  the  profit  on  a 
ciop  of  any  of  the  kinds  named,  the  age  and  size 
of  the  trees  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
Oak  at  present  prices  does  not  pay  so  well,  for 
example,  as  Sycamore,  although  the  last  is  per- 
haps Cd.  per  foot  cheaper.  The  Ash  and  Larch 
also  pay  better  than  the  Oak.  I  cut  down  P.lack 
Poplar  lately  about  CO  years  of  age  that  con- 
tained more  feet  tree  for  tree  than  the  Oaks  three 
times  the  sizj  at  least  did,  and  fetched  moic 
money.— V. 

PESTS   AND    DISEASES. 

Trees  that  rabbits  like.— My  experience 
is  that  rabbits  are  extremely  fond  of  the  Labur- 
num, and  I  believe  it  is  sometimes  planted  or 
sown  extensively  in  woods  for  the  very  purpose  of 
diverting  rabbits  from  other  trees.  I  think  they 
are,  next  to  the  Laburnum,  fondest  of  Hollies, 
young  plantations  of  which  they  destroy  whole- 
sale. On  one  estate  I  know,  a  nurseryman  planted 
the  different  varieties  of  Hollies  upon  an  exten- 
sive scale ;  the  rabbits  which  swarmed  in  the  park 
had  not  been  reckoned  upon,  and  in  one  year  they 
nearly  rained  every  plant.  Cupressus  Lawsoniana 
is  eaten  up  by  them  here  during  hard  winters  as 
far  as  they  can  reach.—  S. 

Protecting  trees  from  insects.— With 

regard  to  protecting  trees  from  the  ravages  of  in- 
sects, which  climb  up  the  trunk  from  the  ground 
and  destroy  the  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit,  some 
paint  a  ring  of  coal-tar  or  liquid  gam  on  the  trunk, 
and  in  some  cases  paint  the  whole  of  the  trunk. 
This  is  more  or  less  ineffectual,  as  some  of  the  in- 
sects settle  upon  this  adhesive  substance  and 
perish,  but  in  doing  so  form  a  bridge  for  others 
to  pass  over.  A  more  effectual  and  permanent 
protector  was  said  to  have  been  invented  by  a 
German  some  time  since.  The  method  which  he 
adopted  was  to  use  a  metal  collar,  which  contained 
in  its  lowest  part  a  rim  forming  a  kind  of  dish, 
while  the  upper  part  supported  a  screen  which 
protected  the  lower  part  from  the  influence  of  the 
weather.  It  was  made  in  two  halves,  which  when 
attached  to  the  tree  were  joined  by  two  pins.  The 
apparatus  is  slightly  larger  than  the  tree  and  the 
space  between  it  is  then  caulked  with  hemp  or 
cotton.  This  is  afterwards  saturated  with  tar 
or  petroleum  to  prevent  birds  from  picking  it 
out.  In  the  upper  part  there  was  a  small  opening 
closed  by  a  cork  ;  through  this  hole  a  liquid  con- 
sisting of  glycerine,  tar,  mineral  oil,  by  itself  or 
mixed  with  poison,  was  poured  and  the  cork  re- 
placed. When  properly  adjusted  it  was  stated 
that  insects  could  not  ascend,  and  that  the  appa- 
ratus would  remain  effective  during  the  whole 
season  without  attention. — D. 

Rabbit  netting  is  more  eflScient  if,  instead 
of  being  buried  vertically  in  the  ground,  it  is  bent 
at  right  angles  and  placed  just  beneath  the  soil, 
say  2  inches  deep.  Take  galvanised  netting  3  feet 
high.  Have  2  feet  0  inches  above  the  ground,  and 
C  inches  bent  at  right  angles,  towards  the  side 
where  the  rabbits  are,  just  beneath  the  soil.  The 
rabbits,  if  they  begin  to  burrow  close  to  the 
netting,  are  at  once  stopped  by  the  wire.  It  never 
occurs  to  them  to  start  a  foot  or  so  away  from 
the  wire  fence.  This  method  has  been  proved  to 
be  superior  to  burying  the  wire  perpendicularly. 
The  height  above  ground  that  I  name  is,  I  thinit, 
suilicient,  provided  ordinary  supervision  is  exer- 
cised. My  experience  has  shown  that  hares  are 
far  more  destructive  to  young  Larches  than  rab- 
bits. Even  in  the  summer  time  a  hare  will  go  from 
tree  to  tree  and  bite  off  the  leading  shoot,  pre- 
sumably for  play ;  and  the  mischief  that  two  or 
three  hares  will  do  in  a  plantation  of  Larch  re- 
cently planted  is  astonishing.  Kabbits,  on  the 
contrary,  will  generally  leave  <he  trees  alone  ex- 
cept during  snow— then  look  cut  for  dire  disaster. 
I  could  show,  I  grieve  to  say  patches  swept  bare 
by  them  near  their  burrov  s.  Those  who  have 
young  plantations  should  kill  off  early  before  snow 
time:  they  would  then  not  have  much  to  complain 
of.-G.  H.  C. 
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"  Thi^  is  an  Art 
Which  dops  mend  Xnturo  :  change  it  rather:  hut 
TnK  ART  ITSELF  IS  y .KTV RV.." —ShakMprare. 


a  well-grown  tree  with  thick  gieen  branches  down 
to  the  ground  and  6ome  of  the  miserable,  scraggy 
specimens  one  often  sees.  Our  largest  now  girths 
8  feet  6  inches  a  yard  from  the  ground,  but  the 
spongy  bark  is  at  least  6  inches  thick ;  whereas 
another  which  was  planted,  I  believe,  at  the  same 
time  is  not  half  the  size ;  the  one  is  certainly  hand- 
some, the  other  is  not.  Was  the  nature  of  the 
wood  for  timber  described  by  Mr.  Webster  from 
British-grown  or  foreign  specimens  ? 
Sussex.  C.  E.  S.  D. 


NOTES  ON  KECENT  NUMBERS. 

Orown  Imperials  (p.  362)  at  Woodville 
"  for  the  first  time  in  seven  years  promise  to  yield 
a  full  complement  of  bloom."  I  should  be  sorry 
to  have  to  be  responsible  for  the  doings  of  these 
most  capricious  of  bulbs.  Some  clumps  which 
I  have  watched  for  some  years  appear  most  un- 
reasonable in  their  behaviour;  because  in  some 
gardens  they  never  seem  to  f.iil  only  makes  it  the 
more  provoking  that  in  others  they  fail  entirely. 
There  is  one  thing  left  for  those  who  cannot  get 
them  to  bloom  successfully,  and  that  is,  that  they 
can  plant  the  varieties  with  variegated  foliage. 
r,oth  silver  and  gold  forms  are  most  handsome 
and  effective  in  herbaceous  beds,  and  the  variega- 
tion is  both  distinct  and  constant.  Most  of  the 
Fritillaries  seem  to  increase  rapidly,  but  in  this 
point  again  the  Crown  Imperials  are  stubborn. 
One  of  my  greatest  favourites  among  na- 
tive plants  is  the  little  Fritillaria  Melea- 
gris  in  its  varying  shades  of  white,  rose,  and 
purple.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  graceful 
snake's-head  flowers  which  never  fails  to  please. 
Though  very  abundant  in  some  spots  in  England, 
it  is  not  common  in  gardens  and  by  the  generality 
of  people  is  but  little  known.  Of  the  newer  or 
rarer  sorts  I  can  only  say  they  are  diflBcnlt  to  get 
in  good  condition  ;  none  of  them  like  being  out  of 
the  ground  any  length  of  time,  and  the  miserable, 
half-dried,  flabby  bulbs  with  which  one  is  supplied 
either  take  some  years  to  recover  their  vigour,  or 
else  decline  to  prolong  a  miserable  existence,  and 
quickly  make  up  their  n^inds  that  life  is  not  worth 
living.  It  is  curious  that  both  F.  pyrenaica  and 
Lilium  pyrenaicum  shoVild  possess  the  same  re- 
pulsive odour.  I  wonder  what  is  the  moth  or 
insect  specially  attracted  by  it  ? 

Irises  (p.  367). — "  Veronica  "  speaks  of  failure 
with  many  Irises  "  through  having  fancied  they 
liked  moist  places."  There  seems  to  be  a  general 
impression  that  all  of  them  prefer  swampy  spots, 
but  as  regards  the  germanica  group,  at  all  events, 
this  is  a  mistake.  Anyone  who  has  seen  Iris 
florentina  growing  in  Italy  cannot  have  failed  to 
notice  how  it  revels  in  hot  sunshine.  They  re- 
quire rich  food  as  well  as  moisture  for  the  roots, 
or  else  the  flowers  are  starved  and  small,  but  the 
tubers  themselves  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  baking, 
and  are  then  better  able  to  resist  the  damp  of  our 
climate,  and  also  the  disastrous  attacks  of  slugs. 
Unless  the  weather  should  be  very  dry  just  when 
the  flowers  are  being  developed,  we  ought  to  have 
a  6ne  display  this  season  after  the  hot  summer  of 
last  year. 

Plnus  exoelsa  (p.  381).— Our  largest  speci- 
men girths  7  feet  U  inches  a  yard  from  the  ground, 
and  it  is  needless  to  remark  that  it  is  not  an  old 
tree.  For  general  effect  it  is  scarcely  so  hand- 
some as  the  Weymouth  (the  timber  of  which  is 
most  serviceable),  though  doubtless  a  quicker 
grower.  The  large  cones  of  excelsa  are  pic- 
turesque, clustering  along  the  branches,  and  being 
thickly  covered  with  turpentine,  are  invaluable  for 
lighting  fires.  How  is  it  that  in  England  we  make 
so  little  use  of  Fir  cones  for  this  purpose  I  They 
are  easily  collected  and  stored,  and  either  for 
lighting  a  fire  in  a  hurry,  or  for  drawing  one  up, 
especially  in  sick  rooms,  they  are  most  handy. 
Those  of  the  Weymouth  are  perhaps  the  best 
which  we  have  in  quantity,  whilst  those  of  the 
Stone  Pine,  though  good,  are  apt  to  be  too  large, 
and  do  not  ignite  quite  so  readily. 

Sequoia  sempervirens  (p.  381)  is  stated 
to  be  "  not  in  the  least  degree  fastidious  as  regards 
soil,'  and,  no  doubt,  it  will  grow  in  very  different 
positions,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between 


SOME  GARDEN  TOPICS. 
FiBST,  there  is  the  question  of  the  capital  punish- 
ment of  our  old  enemy  the  slug,  and  let  me  re- 
mark en  passant  that  if  the  grand  old  gardener 
had  only  known  his  business,  he  would  have  found 
some  means,  in  default  of  boots,  to  squash  him 
then  and  there,  and  so  have  saved  his  descendants 
any  further  trouble  in  that  direction.  lam  myself 
a  humble  disciple  of  the  late  Mr.  Carlyle  (as  ex- 
pounded by  Mr.  Froude),  and  having  no  senti- 
mental tenderness  for  the  criminal  classes,  am 
disposed  to  sympathise  with  Mr.  Wilks'  feelings 
of  triumph  over  the  fallen  foe.  Mr.  Wilks,  how- 
ever, confines  himself,  I  think,  too  exclusively  to 
the  [esthetic  point  of  view,  and  omits  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  most  important  practical  considera- 
tion in  favour  of  decapitation,  which  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  soft  hearted,  but  utilitarian,  age  I  desire 
to  point  out.  The  fact  is,  that  by  decapitating  a 
slug  and  leaving  him  where  he  lies,  you  not  only 
relieve  the  defunct  from  the  necessity  of  dining 
at  all,  but  you  provide  his  surviving  friends  and 
relations  who  happen  to  pass  with  a  dinner  that 
they  prefer  to  most  things  they  are  likely  to  find 
even  on  a  well  selected  rockery.     Not  even  for 

•n   fV,o  Two  boobies  and  a  noddy 

wui  tney       -^gj^^.^  ^jj  eating  the  dead  body  ; 

and  although  this  may  seem  a  melancholy  proof 
of  the  depravity  of  slug  nature,  yet  from  an  eco- 
nomical point  of  view,  especially  in  these  days  of 
high  income  tax,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  well 
worthy  of  consideration. 

I  have  myself  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
slugs  in  the  south  of  England,  including  many 
rare  species  and  varieties,  but  I  do  not  seem  to 
recognise  the  amiable  carnivorist  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Wilks,  though  I  found  a  monster  somewhat 
answering  to  the  description  hard  at  it  on  a  fine 
plant  (Onosma  tanricum)  the  other  evening.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  t)ie  large  slugs,  of 
which  there  appear  to  be  five  distinct  sorts  in 
this  garden,  are  by  no  means  so  mischievous  as 
the  smaller  kinds.  They  mostly  seem  to  prefer 
the  Grass,  especially  when  newly  cut.  The  two 
most  voracious  appear  to  be  the  common  soft 
whitey-brown  sort  before  alluded  to  and  a  kind 
known  in  Kentish  Hop  gardens  as  the  brown 
roach-back  slug,  an  ill-favoured  brute  with  a  large 
appetite  and  a  tough  skin. 

My  diplomatic  relations  with  the  zoological  world 
are  not,  I  fear,  sufficiently  established  to  warrant 
my  proposing  a  conference  on  the  subject,  but  if 
any  one  of  your  readers  who  may  be  possessed  of 
a  little  knowledge  of  natural  history  is  able  and 
willing  to  give  us  a  short  article  on  the  subject, 
including  the  proper  names  and  habits  of  the 
various  species,  it  might  be  interesting  and  use- 
ful to  many  others  besides  myself,  and  might, 
moreover,  prove  a  wholesome  little  alternative  to 

The  everlasting  Daffodil.  This  is  not  a 
new  species  (N.  sempervirens),  but  merely  the 
well-known  old  stag  who  has  afforded  so  much 
sport  for  so  many  seasons  in  succession.  I  was 
struck  the  other  day  by  some  remarks  on  N.  maxi- 
mns  by  Mr.  Douglas,  unless  my  memory  deceives 
me,  for  I  have  not  the  last  few  numbers  of  The 
G.VRDEN  at  hand  to  refer  to.  Mr.  Bouglas  is 
evidently  well  satisfied  with  his  specimens  of  N. 
maximus.  He  alludes  to  the  twisted  foliage, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  distinctive  mark  of 
the  variety,  and  he  appears  to  have  no  doubt 
that  he  has  got  the  right  thing.  But  he 
goes  on  to  tell  the  delighted  public  that 
these  "  right  things  "  can  be  had  for  353.  per  100. 
Credo  equidem.  But  then  I  want  to  know  why 
did  I  pay  a  shilling  apiece  for  some  bulbs  of  N. 


maximus  (true)  last  October  ?  Is  the  answer  really 
"  A  fool  and  his  money,  &c.  ?"  or  has  Mr.  Douglas 
got  hold  of  an  inferior  variety  ?  or  do  the  trade 
really  make  a  reduction  of  G5  per  cent,  "  on  taking 
a  quantity  ?"  I  got  three  bulbs,  of  which  one  did 
not  flower  at  all,  the  second  produced  a  fine  bloom 
which  I  desire  still  to  hope  and  believe  was  true, ' 
and  the  third  had  a  contemptible  flower  about  the 
size  of  and  generally  inferior  to  a  small  pseudo- 
Narcissus.  1  obtained  the  bulbs  from  an  "  un- 
doubted source" — I  shall  not  buy  any  more. 

Chionodoxa  Luclliae. — Some  one  has  been 
asking  about  seeds  of  this  plant.  Seeds  sown  in 
autumn  germinate  in  the  spring,  but  in  my  soil, 
which  is  cold  and  wet  and  bad  enough,  it  is  per- 
fectly useless  saving  the  seed,  as  seedlings  come 
up  by  hundreds  round  the  parent  plants. 

J.C.  L. 


PLANTS  "  DYING  OUT." 


"Died  out"  is  an  expression  not  unfrequently 
used  to  account  for  plant  losses  that  have  oc- 
curred in  a  rather  mysterious  way.  During  my 
experience  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of 
knowing  that  plants  do  die  out,  but  I  cannot  be- 
lieve, as  is  often  stated,  that  it  is  a  perfectly 
natural  sequence  resulting  from  degeneration. 
What  I  want  to  make  clear  is  that  if  plants  die 
out,  it  is  because  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  cultivated  are  not  what  they  require  ;  there- 
fore, cultivators  should  not  accept  the  degenera- 
tion theory  without  proof,  but  should  endeavour 
to  find  out  the  cause.  Fortunately,  dying  out 
commonly  occurs  with  plants  grown  in  the  open 
air,  and  there  are  few  gardens  that  cannot  fur- 
nish examples.  If  we  make  enquiries  amongst 
growers  of  Pansies  we  shall  find  instances  (not 
many,  perhaps),  but  suflicient  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  they  have  given  up  growing  them 
because,  as  they  tell  us,  the  plants  died  out,  and 
they  accept  this  theory  with  a  complacency  that 
does  not  speak  well  for  their  discernment.  That 
the  plants  have  died  out  under  a  restricted  course 
of  management  I  do  not  doubt,  but  I  maintain 
that  they  would  not  have  done  so  under  a  more 
liberal  system  of  cultivation,  by  which  I  mean  a 
change  of  soil  and  a  sufficiency  of  the  necessary 
shade  and  root  moisture.  When  plants  of  this 
class  die  out,  it  is  caused  by  exhaustion  brought 
about  by  an  unsuitable  soil  and  other  adverse  con- 
ditions. The  Pansy  is  a  spring  and  early  summer 
flowering  plant,  but  it  is  of  such  a  floriferous 
character,  that  in  a  fairly  good  soil  it  will 
continue  to  produce  flowers  all  the  summer 
if  allowed  to  do  so.  It  will,  in  fact,  to  use  a 
common  phrase,  flower  itself  to  death,  and  then 
the  cultivator  says  it  has  died  out.  The  fact  is 
plants  die  because  they  have  been  allowed  to  ex- 
haust themselves,  and  I  contend  that  it  is  as  much 
the  business  of  the  cultivator  to  prevent  this  by 
the  timely  removal  of  all  the  flowering  shoots  as 
it  is  to  get  them  to  flower  at  the  proper  time ;  when 
we  have  to  deal  with  choice  varieties  of  this  or  any 
other  class  of  plants  all  these  details  must  be  pro- 
perly attended  to.  I  know  from  experience  that  if  I 
cut  off  all  the  flowering  shoots  from  choice  Pansies 
at  the  end  of  July  I  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
keeping  the  old  plants  alive  if  I  give  them  suflicient 
root  moisture.  Plants  so  treated  will  early  in  the 
autumn  be  bristling  with  young  and  vigorous 
shoots  springing  up  from  the  crown,  so  that  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  increasing  the  stock  to  any  extent. 
Cultivators  have  often  told  me  that  their  stock 
of  the  beautiful  old  Polyanthus  has  died  out, 
and  that  their  soil  will  not  grow  them.  As 
regards  soil,  they  may  be  right,  but  that 
is  not  sufficient  to  my  mind  to  account  for 
failure  altogether.  In  dealing  with  more  ten- 
der plants  the  same  growers  would  doubtless  con- 
sider a  change  of  soil  necessary,  but  in  the  case  of 
hardy  plants  that  does  not  enter  into  their  calcu- 
lations. Moreover,  when  we  see  collections  of 
these  plants  struggling  for  existence  in  hot,  dry 
corners  fully  exposed  to  the  summer  sun,  and  the 
foliage  eaten  up  by  thrips  and  red  spider,  we  caii- 
not  sympathise  much  with  those  who  have  experi- 
enced losses  from  such  a  cause.  The  truly  careful 
cultivator  I  can  feel  for  when  misfortunes  of  this 
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character  come,  and  come  they  certainly  do  to 
most  of  ns  under  the  most  painstaking  manage- 
ment, but  let  us  acknowledge  this  and  endeavour 
to  trace  our  troubles  to  their  proper  source. 

Double  Chinese  Primulas  afPord  another  example 
of  the  djing-out  theory.  These  are  said  to  be 
gifted  with  a  wonderful  power  for  dying  out,  and 
die  they  certainly  do.  Many  handsome  varieties 
have  been  raised,  and  a  good  many  have  tried  to 
grow  them  and  have  failed.  Here,  again,  the  free- 
flowering  properties  of  the  plants  are  against  them. 
The  cultivator  obtains  small  plantsof  them,  and  be- 
ing anxious  to  see  what  they  are,  they  are  allowed 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  encouraged,  to  flower,  and 
they  will  do  this  so  freely  that  they  soon  become 
exhausted  and  die  out ;  then  they  get  the  character 
of  being  miffy  subjects  to  deal  with,  and  so  they 
are  until  we  take  the  trouble  to  study  their  re- 
quirements. In  the  case  of  old  plants,  at  least 
such  as  under  more  favourable  treatment  reach  to 
the  second  season  of  growth,  they  will,  if  left 
alone,  continue  to  flower  for  six  months,  with 
the  result  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  are 
worthless.  They  have  been  allowed  to  flower 
beyond  the  time  that  Nature  can  bear  the  strain, 
and  then  they  dwindle  away  and  die;  whereas  if 
all  the  flowers  had  been  picked  off  at  the  end  of 
two  months  the  plants  would  have  had  sufficient 
vigour  left  to  go  on  for  another  season.  The 
Cineraria  is  another  plant  liable  to  die  out  unless 
specially  treated.  I,  of  course,  allude  to  those 
which  it  is  desired  to  perpetuate  by  means  of  ofl- 
eets.  If  we  wish  to  preserve  plants  for  that  pur- 
pose, they  must  not  be  allowed  to  exhaust  them- 
selves. On  the  contrary,  the  flower-stems  should 
be  cut  off  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  got  beyond 
presentable  condition,  and  then  there  will  be  suffi- 
cient vitality  left  in  the  roots  to  restore  lost  power, 
and  if  otherwise  liberally  dealt  with  they  may  be 
expected  to  produce  a  supply  of  offsets,  but  if 
allowed  to  flower  until  all  the  leaves  are  dead  or 
dying  the  plants  themselves  invariably  die.  We 
shall  not  find  in  any  other  plant  which  we  culti- 
vate a  better  illustration  than  the  Cineraria 
affords  of  the  difference  between  pursuing  a  right 
course  and  a  wrong  one,  and  which  will  more 
plainly  show  that  there  really  is  no  excuse  for 
plants  dying  out  if  treated  in  a  rational  manner. 

I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances plants  will  die  out  naturally,  but  that 
is  another  phase  of  the  question.  I  am  here  speak- 
ing of  plants  badly  treated,  and  of  which  Prim- 
roses, Daisies,  and  Polyanthuses,  when  used  for 
making  a  display  in  flower-beds  in  spring,  are 
examples.  Their  having  to  be  taken  up  and  re- 
planted in  a  fresh  position  just  as  they  have  done 
flowering,  and  when  under  proper  management 
they  should  be  quietly  going  to  rest,  is  sadly 
against  them.  If  under  such  treatment  plants 
get  into  a  weakly  state  and  ultimately  die, 
the  fact  of  their  doing  so  does  not  afl'ect  the 
validity  of  my  argument,  that  under  rational  treat- 
ment plants  do  not  die  out.  In  many  other  in- 
stances plants  die  out  because  they  have  been 
planted  in  an  unsuitable  soil,  or,  being  shade- 
loving  subjects,  have  been  planted  in  positions  in 
the  full  sun  ;  others  die  because  they  have  been 
left  undisturbed  in  one  position  too  long.  Losses 
from  causes  such  as  these  must  not  be  accepted 
as  in  any  way  establishing  the  fact  that  plants 
degenerate,  die  out,  as  some  would  have  us  believe. 

J.  C.  C. 


gia!oa,  Meleagris  and  its  white  variety,  various 
forms  of  imperialis,  and  many  other  kinds. — K. 


Fritlllarles.— The  Frilillaries  on  the  Liliace- 
ous border  at  Kew,  owing  doubtless  to  the  genial 
season  which  we  have  had,  are  unusually  well 
coloured  and  plentiful ;  they  include  the  follow- 
ing :  F.  delphinensis  var.  Moggridgei,  a  very  fine 
dwarf  variety  with  greenish  yellow  flowers, 
spotted  or  blotched  inside  with  light  brown ;  it 
seems  to  flower  freely  and  makes  a  good  border 
plant;  involucrata,  green  or  brown,  with  deep 
brown  markings,  about  1  .V  feet  high,  very  free  ; 
pontica,  yellowish ;  pallid'iflora,  very  fine,  dull 
yellow ;  ruthenica  ;  tenella,  dark  purple,  good  ; 
latifolia,  usually  large  and  richly  marked ;  Insi- 
tanica,  very  good  ;  pyrenaica,  the  little  glaucous 
purple  armena,    Ehrharti,  tulipifolia,  dasyphylla 
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statue  of  Linnaeus.  —  On  the  13th  iust.,  a  statue 
of  the  celebrated  Swedish  botanist  Linnffius  will  be  publicly 
unveiled  at  Stockholm.  The  day  will  he  the  178th  anni- 
versary of  his  birth. 

The  Orchid  conference.— The  arrange- 
ments in  connection  with  the  great  gathering  of 
Orchids  to  be  held  at  South  Kensington  on  the 
12th  inst.  are,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  progressing 
favourably;  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  it  will 
be  highly  successful,  and  that  it  will  be  the  means 
of  concentrating  the  whole  of  the  Orchid-growing 
community.  As  may  be  seen  by  a  notice  in  our  ad- 
vertising columns,  a  banquet  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  the  12th,  at  "  The  Albion,"  Aldersgate 
Street,  at  which  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  will  preside. 

A  ne"W  locality  forNelumbiumluteum. 
— In  a  swamp  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Oster- 
ville,  Mass.,  a  village  on  the  southern  side  of  Cape 
Cod,  Nelumbium  luteum  grows  more  or  less  abun- 
dantly. Probably  this  is  the  most  eastern  locality 
of  the  species.  One  cannot  say  whether  it  origin- 
ally grew  here,  because  the  swamp  is  near  the 
reservation  of  the  Marshpee  Indians,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Nelumbium  was  introduced  by 
them.  The  swamp  is  visited  by  summer  visitors 
at  Osterville,  but  the  existence  of  the  Nelumbium 
so  far  east  was,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  un- 
suspected by  our  botanists. — Torrey  BnUeti7i. 

The  largest  Apple  tree  In  the  United 

States. — What  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  Apple 
tree  in  the  United  States  stands  in  the  yard  of  a 
Mr.  Hotchkiss,  at  Cheshire,  Conn.  Its  shape  is 
symmetrical,  the  trunk  being  round  and  without 
scar  or  blemish  upon  it.  There  are  eight  large 
branches,  five  of  which  bear  in  one  year  and  the 
other  three  the  next  year.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  has 
gathered  in  one  season  from  the  five  branches 
eighty-five  bushels  of  fruit,  but  his  predecessor 
liarvested  a  crop  of  110  bushels  from  the  same 
five  branches.  The  circumference  1  foot  from  the 
ground,  and  above  all  the  enlargements  of  the 
roots,  is  13  feet  8  inches.  The  girth  of  the  largest 
single  limb  is  (5  feet  8  inches.  The  top  limbs  reach  a 
height  of  CO  feet,  and  the  spread  of  the  limbs  is 
100  feet.  The  age  of  the  tree  can  be  traced  by  a 
family  tradition  to  140  years  at  least. — D. 
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GAKDENIAS  IN  BLOOM. 
I  HAVE  never  seen  better  flowered  or  healthier 
Gardenias  than  some  which  are  now  in  full  bloom 
in  Mr.  Dobree's  garden  at  Byfleet.  They  are  in 
10-inch  pots,  are  about  2  feet  in  height,  and  are 
simply  perfection  as  regards  size  and  purity  of 
bloom  and  colour  of  foliage.  Truly,  Gardenias 
are  very  lovely  when  really  well  grown,  when  the 
plants  are  well  clothed  with  abundant  foliage 
bearing  the  hue  of  perfect  health,  and  every  shoot 
tipped  with  large  flowers  of  pearly  whiteness. 
The  contrast  between  flowers  and  foliage  is  so 
striking,  and  yet  so  harmonious,  as  to  undoubtedly 
place  the  Gardenia  next  to  the  Camellia  in  the 
list  of  evergreen  flowering  shrubs  ;  and,  then,  what 
a  succession  of  lovely  flowers  for  cutting  can  be 
h.nd  from  strong  healthy  specimens  ;  it  is  cut  and 
come  again  for  a  long  period.  What  pleased  me 
very  much  in  the  plants  .ibove  mentioned  was  their 
natural  appcarnncc,  the  branches  being  .Tllowed  to 
grow  at  will  without  tiaining, staking, orpruningof 
any  description,  in  this  way  representing  whatone 
would  imagine  to  be  the  true  habit  of  the  Gardenia. 
Jlr.  Kirk,  the  gardener,  tells  me  that  they  were  win- 
tered in  an  average  temperature  of  55°,  but  stood 
on  a  bed  of  fermenting  material,  which  probably 
kept  the  roots  in  a  more  than  usually  active  state 
during  that  time,  and  that  lately  they  have  had 
liquid  manure  twice  a  week,  so  that  the  vigour  of 
the  plants  and  the  way  in  which  they  bloom  is 
apparently  due  to  the  constant  feeding  of  abun- 
dant roots  in  an  active  condition.  Many,  although 
blooming  tiardenias  fairly  well,  fail  to  preserve 


the  foliage  in  its  natural  condition,  so  that  mode- 
rate sized  specimens  become  unsightly  from  this 
cause,  but  Mr.  Kirk's  plants  are  clothed  to  the 
base  of  the  shoots  and  down  to  the  pots,  and  this 
enhances  their  beauty  and  renders  them  very 
pleasing  objects.  Gardenias  in  this  condition  are 
ornamental  even  when  out  of  blossom. 

J.  C.  P.. 


Primula  Sieboldi.— Though  this  Primula  is 
hardy,  it  is  impatient  of  too  much  wet,  and  the 
blooms  are  easily  disfigured  by  rough  weather  ;  a 
sheltered  nook  should  therefore  be  chosen  for  it, 
except  it  is  grown  in  pots,  as  we  grow  ours, 
removing  them  under  glass  before  the  flowers 
expand.  This  plan  offers  several  advantages, 
inasmuch  as  the  plants  can  be  utilised  for  various 
purposes,  beside  which,  the  various  tints  that 
occur  in  the  different  varieties  are  purer  and 
more  decided  when  protected  than  when  in  the 
open  air.  We  keep  ours  in  pots  throughout  the 
year,  and  treat  them  as  follows  :  After  flowering, 
all  that  need  it  are  shifted  into  larger  pots,  and 
the  whole  are  placed  in  a  frame  so  situated  that 
it  is  shaded  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
Here  they  are  kept  throughout  the  summer  in  a 
fairly  moist  condition,  the  ample  and  healthy 
foliage  affording  proof  that  their  requirements  are 
well  supplied,  while  good  stout  rhizomes  are 
formed  for  next  year's  blooming.  In  winter,  when 
dormant,  all  are  turned  out  of  their  pots,  and  the 
stoutest  crowns — that  is,  those  that  are  certain  to 
produce  good  spikes  of  flowers— are  potted  either 
in  small  pots  (in  which,  when  in  bloom,  they  are 
useful  in  many  ways),  or  grouped  together  in 
larger  ones.  They  are  again  returned  to  the  frame 
and  kept  there  till  the  flowers  are  on  the  point  of 
expanding,  when  they  are  removed  to  a  green- 
house. After  flowering  any  that  need  it  are 
potted,  and  the  treatment  just  mentioned  com- 
mences anew.  Apart  from  division  of  the  crowns, 
these  Primulas  can  be  increased  to  an  almost  un- 
limited extent  by  means  of  root  cuttings;  if 
the  stoutest  of  the  roots  are  cut  upinto  pieces  about 
an  inch  long,  dibbled  thickly  into  pots  or  pans  in 
sandy  soU,  and  protected  by  a  frame,  young  plants 
will  make  their  appearance  in  spring  in  quantity. 
The  following  is  a  good  selection  ;  Clarkiasflora, 
rosy  magenta  ;  lilacina,  lilac  ;  Pink  Beauty,  pale 
pink  ;  laciniata,  bright  red  ;  and  rosea  laciniata, 
pink.  In  these  the  petals  are  all  beautifully 
fringed.  ThefoUowinghavesmooth-edgedflowers : 
Alba  grandillora,  white  ;  Hermia,  purplish  lilac  ; 
lilacina  marginata,  white, edged  with  lilac ;  Ophelia, 
bright  lavender  ;  vinca-flora,  violet,  white  centre  ; 
and  ccerulea  alba,  white,  shaded  with  blue. — 
Alpha. 

5345. — Bro'wnea  coccinea. — Allow  me  to 
inform  "J.H.'tbat  B.  coccinea  and  B.  grandi- 
ceps  are  quite  distinct  and  different  the  one  from 
the  other,  the  first  named  being  much  the  more 
brilliant  in  colour  of  the  two,  and  also  much  more 
free-flowering,  and  producing  its  deep  orange 
scarlet  bunches  of  flowers  on  much  smaller  and 
younger  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
the  flower-heads  of  B.  grandiceps  are  from  five 
to  six  times  as  large  of  those  of  1!.  coccinea,  but 
in  colour,  which  is  a  somewhat  dull  deep  rose, 
they  are  by  no  means  so  showy  as  the  smaller 
bunches  of  the  other  varietj-  named.  Both 
varieties  flower  freely  enough  in  a  roomy  stove 
house  mostly  during  winter  and  the  early  spring 
months,  from  November  to  the  end  of  April. — 
W.  E.  G. 

Caladlum  eeculentum.— Planted  out  in  a  warm 
honse,  the  leaves  of  this  plant  have  developed  to  sn  enor- 
mous size.  I  meaauied  the  larircvt  to-day,  the  dimon- 
sious  of  which  are  as  follows  :  length  4  feet  li  inelics,  width 
3  feet  5  inches.  It  would  be  interestinc;  to  know  U  it  is 
usual  for  this  Cahidium  to  produce  such  larne  leaves.— 
John  A.  Hail  (t'oreman),  Trinitij  College  Gardens, 
Dublin.  

QUEEN   ANNE'S  DAFFODIL. 
They  say  tjueen  Anne  is  dead, 

But  it  may  not  be  awiss 
To  say  she  lives  again  in  name 
In  capax,  ot  r  sweet  Narciss. 
So  writes  Dr.  W.  n.  Biowne.  of  Aldbron^'h.  Hull,  who 
sends  ns  some  line  bloon  s  of  this  pretty  Datlodil.  ceriainly 
one  id  the  best  of  the  do  ddcs.    Uc  also  sends  N.  Maeleayi 
and  flowers  of  the  tiny  fragrant  N.  rnpicola. 
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NARCISSUS  NAMES. 
There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  the  resola- 
tion  that  was  passed  at  the  congress  last  year 
which  was  not  expressly  considered  at  the  time  and 
to  which  I  should  like  now  to  draw  attention, 
because  it  is  clear  from  recent  discussions  that 
different  people  understand  the  matter  in  different 
senses.  The  resolution  that  was  passed  unani- 
mously ran  as  follows,  "  That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  conference  uniformity  of  nomenclature  is 
most  desirable,  and  that  garden  varieties  of  Nar- 
cissi, whether  known  hybrids  or  natural  seedlings, 
should  be  named  and  numbered  in  the  manner 
adopted  by  florists,  and  not  by  botanists,"  and  upon 
this  basis  we  proceeded  to  class  out  the  different 
types  into  species,  sub-species, varieties,  forms,  and 
monstrosities. 

The  question  which  arises  now  which  we  did  not 
expressly  consider  at  the  congress  is,  how  does 
this  resolution  bear  upon  the  names  of  a  number 
of  types  which  have  been  duly  described  and 
characterised  under  Latin  names  by  botanical 
authors,  but  which  we  do  not  consider  distinct 
enough  to  rank  even  as  well  marked  varieties  ? 
Such  are  the  scoticus  form  of  pseudo-Narcissus, 
the  spnrius  and  maximus  forms  of  major,  the 
major,  media,  and  minor  forms  of  Jonquilla  and 
the  Campernelli,  trilobus  and  rugulosns  forms  of 
odorus.  For  my  part  I  never  for  one  moment 
understood  the  resolution  as  implying  that  such 
names  as  these  were  to  be  abolished  and  re- 
placed by  vernacular  names.  All  those  which  I 
have  just  cited  were  employed  and  defined  in 
Haworth's  "  Monograph  "  in  183S.  They  have  also 
beenadopted  and  defined  in  Rcemer's  "Monograph 
of  the  Amaryllidaccre"  and  in  Kunth's  "Enumeratio" 
and  without  definition  in  the  two  editions  of 
Steudel's  "  Nomenclator,"  three  books  which  have 
been  universally  circulated  amongst  botanists. 
To  get  rid  of  them  after  they  have  had  such  a  wide 
circulation,  however  desirable  it  might  be  in  the  ab- 
stract, is  in  practice  perfectly  impossible.  The  only 
chance  there  is  of  getting  our  resolution  carried  out 
is  to  understand  it  (as  for  my  own  part  I  understood 
it  at  the  time  of  passing)  as  applying  to  all  forms 
not  distinct  enough  to  be  worth  regarding  as 
varieties  in  a  botanical  sense  which  had  not  al- 
ready received  Latin  names,  accompanied  by  a 
definition  according  to  ordinary  botanical  usage. 
I  £  we  draw  the  line  at  this  point,  I  think  there  is 
a  fair  and  reasonable  chance  of  the  resolution 
being  carried  out,  and  that  it  will  set  an  excellent 
precedent  in  the  naming  of  other  garden  plants. 
Ken\  J.  G.  BAKER. 


MAT  FLOWEES. 


Tub  sunshine  and  showers  of  the  past  week  have 
created  quite  a  change  in  the  open  garden,  and 
now  quite  a  glow  of  colour  is  seen  in  all  richly 
stocked  borders,  such  as  those  of  the  Hale  Farm 
Nursery,  Tottenham.  With  such  a  profusion  of 
beautiful  things  around  us,  it  is  hard  to  select  the 
best ;  but  if  there  is  any  class  that  deserves  atten- 
tion more  than  others  it  is  certainly  the  Anemones 
of  the  apennina  and  nemorosa  race.  These  alone 
are  worth  the  journey  to  Tottenham  to  enjoy. 
The  blue  apennina  may  be  seen  in  broad  masses, 
and  as  the  flowers  look  all  one  way  their  beauty 
is  intensified.  The  forms  of  apennina,  the  white 
(alba),  the  pale  blue  (pallida),  and  blanda,  by 
their  delicate  tints,  serve  as  a  contrast  to  the 
richer  toned  original.  Then,  again,  there  are  the 
forms  of  A.  nemorosa,  and  one  hardly  knows  which 
to  admire  most,  the  apennina  or  the  lovely 
Robinsoniana,  whose  soft  mauve  tint  fascinates  all 
who  see  it.  These  are  all  in  perfection  in  the  rock 
garden,  spreading  over  square  yards  of  the  undulat- 
ing mounds  and  creating  charming  pictures  of 
flower  beauty.  In  some  parts  of  the  nursery 
the  Robinsoniana  variety  has  quite  naturalised 
itself,  and  at  various  parts  little  colonies  may  be 
seen  peeping  out  from  beneath  a  shrub. 

The  Trilliums  are  in  great  beauty,  grandi- 
florum  and  erectum,  the  first  pure  white  the  other 
maroon-crimson,  being  the  finest.  Large  peat 
beds  of  these,  containing  hundreds  of  flowers,  are 

pretty  sight.   Another  American  plant  flowering 


profusely  is  the  Virginian  Cowslip  (Mertensia 
virginica).  It  delights  in  a  partially  shaded  peat 
border  along  with  such  plants  as  Erythroniums. 
Among  these  the  finest  is  undoubtedly  E.  grandi- 
florum  with  racemes  of  turban-sh.aped  sulphur 
flowers  and  its  variety  albiflorum,  which  is  white 
instead  of  yellow.  Similar  to  these,  but  finer,  is 
E.  giganteum,  the  Dog's-tooth  Violet  of  Van- 
couver's Island.  It  has  larger  flowers,  more 
mottled  leaves,  and  rarely  produces  more  than  one 
flower  on  each  stem. 

The  early  Iiuses  create  a  glow  of  various 
hues,  none  being  brighter  than  the  little  pallida 
with  sky-blue  flowers.  The  interesting  little  I. 
arenaria,  with  small  yellow  leaves,  is  blooming  in  a 
frame  along  with  I.  iberica,  whose  singular  flowers 
attract  everyone.  These  early  flowering  plants 
are  obtained  by  planting  out  in  a  cool  frame 
and  protecting  the  plants.  Various  rare  Fritil- 
laries  may  be  seen,  such  as  F.  armena,  recurva, 
and  others.  The  Crown  Imperials  (F.  imperialis) 
make  a  grand  show  here  this  season,  as  they  are 
doing  in  most  other  gardens.  Being  grown  in 
such  large  masses  of  various  colours  they  have  a 
very  fine  effect. 

Tulips  are  just  in  the  heightof  the  flowering  sea- 
son. The  Turkestan  species,  T.  Greigi,  is  the  finest 
of  all,  its  flowers,  as  large  as  a  breakfast-cup,  being 
of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet  imaginable.  T.  Cel- 
siana,  a  small  form  of  T.  florentina,  makes  a  good 
show  in  the  rock  garden,  the  clear  yellow  of  its 
flowers  being  very  attractive.  It  is  an  excellent 
bulb,  quite  hardy,  and  rarely  fails  to  flower  well. 
Various  other  Tulips  of  second-rate  quality  are  in 
bloom  also. 

American  Cowslips  (Dodecatheons)  will  in  a 
few  days  add  quite  a  new  feature  to  the  nursery, 
and  already  D.  Meadia  is  in  bloom.  Among  other 
interesting  flowering  plants  which  would  attract 
the  visitor  are  Podophyllum  Emodi  (the  Hima- 
layan May  Apple),  fine  both  in  leaf  and  flower ; 
Gentiana  excisa,  like  G.  acaulis,  but  different  in 
foliage  and  paler  in  colour ;  Tritoma  media,  an 
almost  perpetual  flowerer  ;  Viola  gracilis,  one  of 
the  very  best  of  the  Viola  species ;  Arabis  aubrie- 
tioides,  delicate  pink  ;  Mascari  JIaweanum,  a  new 
Grape  Hyacinth  the  colour  of  Ileldreichi,  but 
longer  in  the  spike  and  much  later  ;  Pancratium 
illyricum  ;  Lachenalia  rubida,  true,  very  distinct ; 
Zephranthes  Treatiie,  the  new  Atamasco  Lily ; 
Hyaointhus  fastigiatus,  interesting  to  a  bulb  fan- 
cier; Helonias  buUata,  Viola  pedata,  the  new 
Heuchera  sanguinea,  Aquilegia  glandulosa,  and 
Arnebia  echioides,  flowering  profusely  in  the  open 
border.  These,  besides  large  quantities  of  Nar- 
cisfi,  make  this  nursery  both  gay  and  interesting. 


PLANTS    IN    FLOWEE; 


Himalayan  Khododendrone.— These  have  flowered 
splendidly  this  season  in  the  prounds  of  the  Earl  of 
Annesley,  at  Castlewellan,  Co.  Iiown.  One  plant  of  R. 
Thomsoni  has  had  135  trusses  of  flowers  open  on  it  at  one 
time,  eight  flowers  being  the  average  to  the  truss.— J. 
Ryan. 

Polemonlum  confertum.— This  scarce  plant  is 
now  in  flower  in  the  collection  .at  Floore.  Very  few  have 
had  the  opportiuiity  of  seeing  this  species  in  bloom.  It  is 
very  dwarf,  seldom  exceeding  6  inches  in  height ;  the 
foliage  is  very  finely  cut,  and  the  flowers  large  for  the  size 
of  the  plant  and  the  darkest  blue  in  the  genus.— S. 

Helleborus  argUtlfoUus.— Of  this  handsome  Helle- 
bore Mr.  Burbidge  sends  some  uncommonly  fine  speci- 
mens grown  in  the  Trinity  College  Botanic  G.arden,  Dublin. 
The  stems  range  between  '2  feet  and  3  feet  high  ;  the  leaves 
are  unusually  large  and  numerous,  and  each  stem  is  ter- 
minated by  a  dense  cluster  of  green  flowers.  It  is  not  a 
showy  plant,  but  its  flne  leafage  and  noble  port  make  it 
desirable. 

Vllraorin's  Mignonette. — If  this  strain  of 
Mignonette  always  yields  such  massive  spikes  as 
those  which  Mr.  Harris  sends  us  from  Munstead, 
it  must  be  ranked  among  the  very  finest  of  Mig- 
nonettes. The  spikes  in  question  are  very  dense, 
long  and  conical,  and  deliciously  scented.  Our 
correspondent  grows  four  plants  of  it  each  in 
6-inch  pots,  and  those  from  which  he  sends  the 
present  spikes  were  sown  in  August. 

Narcissus  verbanensls.  —  I  send  yon 
blooms  of  this  Narcissus,  a  gem  amongst  the  poeti- 
cus  section.     You   will   see  that  one  resembles 


poeticus  ornatus,  while  another  is  more  of  the 
form  of  poeticus  recurvus,  though  in  size  it  ranks 
with  N.  juncifolius  and  N.  rupicola;  its  perfect 
form,  colour,  and  perfume  make  it  worthy  of 
more  extended  culture.  A  flower  of  poeticus 
ornatus  is  sent  for  comparison. — J.  T.  Poi;,  Jtiver- 
ston. 

Passiflora  Conetanoe  Elliott.— Messrs. 
Lucombe,  I'ince,  &  Co.,  of  the  Exeter  Nursery, 
have  again  sent  us  some  flowers  of  their  pretty 
white  Passion  Flower  (Passiflora  Constance  Elliott), 
a  variety  which  was  awarded  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  last  May. 
All  the  parts  of  the  bloom,  excepting  the  styles, 
are  white,  the  fringed  corona  and  the  petals  being 
of  ivory  whiteness.  The  plant  is  as  hardy  as  the 
common  Passion  Flower. 

Doronicum  Clusii  and  austriacum. — 

One  cannot  have  in  the  spring  garden  two  brighter 
plants  than  these ;  they  give  a  golden  sheen  to  the 
bordersforsome  weeks, foras  soon  as  the  earlier  aus- 
triacum is  on  the  wane  Clusii  is  in  full  beauty.  They 
are  very  much  alike,  but  seen  side  by  side  some 
difference  is  apparent.  Both  are  in  great  demand, 
and  Mr.  Ware  is  endeavouring  to  meet  it,  judging 
by  the  breadths  of  it  one  may  see  now  in  his 
nursery. 

Daffodil  Sir  "Watkin.— Of  this  now  famous 
Daffodil  Messrs.  James  Tiickson  send  us  from 
their  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester,  a  fine  gathering 
of  blooms,  each  of  which  measures  over  4  inches 
across,  and  has  broad  overlapping  petals  and  a 
bright  orange  cup  quite  H  inches  across  the  mouth. 
This  is  indeed  a  noble  Daffodil,  a  transition  link, 
so  to  speak,  between  the  Trumpet  and  the  Chalice 
Daffodil,  and  by  far  the  finest  sort  that  has  been 
distributed  of  late  years. 

Flowers  at  Hurworth  Grange.— This 
garden,  though  so  far  north  as  Darlington,  must  be 
particularly  rich  in  bloom  just  now,  judging  by  a 
long  list  of  names  of  plants  said  to  be  in  full 
bloom,  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Simpson,  the  gardener 
at  Hurworth.  This  list  comprises  over  a  hundred 
distinct  kinds  and  numerous  varieties,  and  in- 
cludes numerous  choice  plants,  such  as  Fritillaria 
recurva  and  F.  Moggridgei,  Narcissus  Sir  Watkin, 
Erythronium  albidum  and  grandiflorum.  Primula 
ciliata,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Dlplacus  glutlnosua. — Mr.  Scrase-Dickins 
who  sends  us  some  fine  blooms  of  this  from  his 
garden  at  Coolhurst,  Horsham,  remarks  :  "  Why 
does  not  everyone  grow  this  1  It  is  almost  always 
in  bloom  and  lasts  so  well  in  water."  Though  the 
shrubby  Monkey  Flower,  as  this  is  popularly  called, 
is  not  a  scarce  plant,  it  might  well  be  oftener 
seen  than  it  is.  An  easier  plant  to  grow  could  not 
be,  and  as  it  is  almost  hardy,  it  does  not  need  ar- 
tificial heat.  There  are  several  varieties  of  it  with 
flowers  varying  from  a  deep  maroon-crimson  to 
almost  a  clear  yellow.  As  Mr.  Dickins  states,  no 
flowers  endure  so  well  in  water,  and  being 
elegant  and  showy,  they  are  worth  growing  for 
that  purpose  alone. 

Oiirysanthemuni  The  Khedive.  — 
Flowers  of  this  variety  come  to  us  from  Mr.  Crump, 
Madresfield  Court,  who  states  that  it  has  been  in 
continuous  bloom  for  some  months  past.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  occurrence  to  see  such  fine  Chrysan- 
themum blooms  as  these  are  at  the  end  of  April ; 
in  fact,  they  seem  out  of  place,  and  remind  one 
more  of  November  than  May.  It  is  a  .Japanese 
variety  with  long,  narrow  florets  twisted  and  curled 
in  a  curious  way,  and  deep  rosewith  silvery  backs. 
Mr.  Crump  also  sends  some  admirable  flowers  of 
seedling  Tree  Carnations,  which  are  quite  as  fine 
as  the  generality  of  named  sorts.  A  brilliant  scar- 
let. Clove-scented  flower  is  particularly  remarkable, 
as  is  also  one  very  much  like  Mary  Morris,  but 
darker. 

Iris  lacustris. — A  flower  of  this  charming 
little  American  Iris  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  Archer- 
Hind.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  Crested  Iris  (I. 
cristata),  also  an  American  species,  but  is  dwarfcr 
and  has  smaller  flowers,  these  being  of  a  light 
mauve-purple.  It  is  a  little-known  plant  and  not 
easy  to  grow  and  flower  well.  The  best  success 
seems  to  be  attained  when  grown  in  sandy  soils  in 
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imitation  of  the  gravelly  soils  in  which  it  grows 
wild  on  the  shores  of  lakes  Huron  and  Michigan. 

Two  beautiful   Rhododendrons.— Mr. 

Burbidge  sends  us  two  of  the  prettiest  little  Rho- 
dodendrons we  have  seen  for  along  time.  One  is 
B.  virgatum  from  Sikkim,  the  sprays  of  which  are 
crowded  with  small  white  flowers,  bell  shaped,  and 
almost  transj.arent ;  being  such  an  early  flowerer, 
it  deserves  attention ;  the  other  is  named  11 
glauco-hybridum,  and  is  presumably  a  cross  be- 
tween R,  glaucum  and  E.  precox,  the  features  of 
both  these  species  being  perceptible  in  the  hybrid. 
The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  glaucum 
itself,  but  bell  shaped  and  of  a  delicate  rose-pink. 
The  leaves  are  not  so  glaucous  and  seem  to  be 
larger.  It  is  one  of  the  most  charming  flowers 
that  has  been  sent  to  us  this  spring. 

Pyrus  (Oydonia)  Maulei.— This  bright 
flowered  shrub  is  again  the  chief  attraction  in  Mr. 
Joseph  Stevens'  garden  at  Byfleet,  which  contains 
more  of  it  than  any  private  garden  we  know. 
There  are  even  hedges  of  it,  and  what  a  beau- 
tiful fence  it  makes !  Just  now  every  bush  is 
smothered  with  bright  orange-red  flowers,  and 
later  on  these  will  be  succeeded  by  rich  yellow, 
rosy-cheeked  fruits  as  large  as  small  Plums.  A 
hedge  of  this  shrub  glowing  with  flowers  is  indeed 
a  rare  sight,  and  one  that  Mr.  Stevens  is  justly 
proud  to  show  people.  He  also  sends  flower  sprays 
of  the  old  Cydonia  japonica  in  several  colours, 
pure  white  and  deep  crimson,  with  various  inter- 
mediate shades. 

Jersey  Roses.  —  Some  uncommonly  fine 
Roses  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  H.  Elliott  from 
his  Springfield  Nursery,  Jersey.  One  is  Celine 
Forestier,  now  a  mass  of  bloom  in  the  nursery  in 
question,  and  Mr.  Elliott  considers  it  one  of  the 
very  best  of  Tea  Roses  for  growing  under  glass. 
He  has  cut  hundreds  of  flowers  off  it  during  the 
past  fortnight.  Niphetos,  also  among  the  flowers 
sent,  is  a  most  continuous  flowerer.  Mr.  Elliott 
also  sends  his  first  flower  of  Chrysanthemum 
Prrcocite,  which  he  says  will  yield  abundance  of 
blooms  in  a  few  weeks  hence.  A  bunch  of  flowers 
of  doable  Cinerarias  are  without  exception  the 
finest  that  have  been  sent  to  us,  the  flowers  being 
large,  very  double,  and  varied  in  colour. 

Spring  flowers  and  shrubs.— Judging 
by  a  beautiful  gathering  of  flowers,  Mr.  Stevens' 
garden,  at  Byfleet,  must  be  very  attractive  and 
interesting  just  now,  crowded  as  it  is  with  such  a 
wealth  of  shrubs  and  flowers  of  every  kind.  From 
amongst  those  sent  we  pick  out  the  Virginian 
Cowslip  (Mertcnsia  virginica),  Doronicnm  Clusii 
and  austriacum,  both  good  ;  Leucojum  .'estivum, 
Ribes  aureum,  the  golden-flowering  Currant, 
various  Epimediums,  Spirsea  prunifolia  and  Ifevi- 
gata,  the  latter  very  interesting,  being  so  different 
in  appearance  from  all  other  shrubby  Spiraeas — 
little  spikelets  clustered  together  of  tiny  white 
flowers,  each  with  a  small  garnet  in  its  centre. 
The  finest  specimens  of  all,  however,  are  of  Crown 
Imperials,  which  seem  to  be  flowering  better 
everywhere  this  season  than  usual. 

Saxifraga  Boydi  -Flowers  of  this  beauti- 
ful new  Saxifrage  and  a  photograph  of  the  plant 
have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Robertson  Munro,  of 
the  Abercorn  Nursery,  Piershill,  Edinburgh.  Re- 
specting it  Mr.  Munro  writes:  "This  new  Saxi- 
frage was  raised  by  Mr.  John  Hoyd,  of  Cherrytrees, 
Kelso,  from  seed  saved  from  S.  Burseriana.  It  is 
much  more  easily  grown  than  the  type.  It  has 
from  three  to  four  flowers  on  each  stem,  and 
from  this  circumstance  is  much  superior  to  the 
species.  It  is  primrose-coloured,  and  is  undoubtedly 
the  finest  among  alpines  of  recent  introduction.' 
We  regard  this  novelty  as  quite  a  gem  amongst 
Saxifrages,  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  a  yel- 
low-flowered variety  should  have  sprung  from  S. 
Burseriana  —  another  proof,  however,  of  what 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  seedling  raising  and 
selection.  Mr.  Munro  tells  us  that  he  has  the 
stock  of  this  little  gem  to  distribute. 

Saxifraga  peltata.— This  noble  Calitornian 
Saxifrage  is  now  in  flower,  and  it  cannot  be  seen 
finer  about  London  than  at  Mr.  Ware's,  Totten- 
am,  where  at  the  foot  of  the  rockery  are  some 


large  specimens  of  it  blooming  freely.  This  plant 
flowers  before  the  leaves  come,  so  that  it  has  a 
rather  naked  appearance.  Its  stout,  erect  stems, 
about  a  foot  high,  rise  direct  from  the  large  creep- 
ing rootstock,  and  bear  massive  and  dense  clusters 
of  rosy  pink  flowers.  As  soon  as  these  are  withered 
the  leaves  begin  to  unfold,  at  first  small,  then 
gradually  larger  and  larger  until  they  reach  a 
foot  or  more  across.  When  fully  developed  this 
plant  has  indeed  a  noble  appearance.  It  likes  a 
partially  shady  nook  where  the  roots  can  get 
plenty  of  moisture  ;  indeed,  being  a  water-loving 
plant,  it  should  be  planted  when  practicable  on  the 
margins  of  streams  or  lakes,  and  it  has  a  decided 
partiality  for  a  peaty  soil.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Sacramento  Mountains,  in  California,  and  other  re- 
gions of  the  Far  West. 

Spring  flowers  at  Wlsley.— There  is  great 
satisfaction  when  we  see  a  plant  we  have  taken 
pains  with  looking  thoroughly  happy  and  at  home. 
I  had  this  satisfaction  at  Oakwood  the  other  day 
with  three  plants.  Of  Primula  ciliata,  given  me  by  a 
neighbour  who  brought  it  from  Switzerland  in 
1882,  I  planted  several  plants  near  the  bottom 
of  a  mound  at  the  side  of  a  piece  of  sandstone 
facing  about  east ;  these  have  grown  over  the 
stone  and  have  a  mass  of  beautiful  flowers.  An- 
other is  Andromeda  fastigiata,  a  small  plant  in 
the  bog  garden  ;  every  shoot  has  a  number  of  its 
pretty  white  bells.  Gentianaacaulis,  a  bed  about 
a  yard  square  in  full  sun,  had  about  ;W0  flowers 
out ;  the  rich  blue  of  these  showed  a  long  way  off. 
I  might  add  Anemone  Robinsoniana  ;  I  think  this 
requires  to  be  in  a  large  clump  covered  with 
flowers  to  show  its  full  beauty.  I  never  saw  it  as 
fine  as  it  is  this  year ;  Gentiana  verna  is  blooming 
well. — George  F.  Wilson,  Heatlwrhanl ,  1)')/- 
hridge  Heath. 

Alpine  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses. 

— As  showing  what  an  amount  of  quiet  beauty 
and  interest  can  be  had  from  small  packets  of 
seeds  of  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  and  Primroses,  I 
herewith  forward  a  boxful  of  flowers,  containing 
about  forty  distinct  varieties  of  Auriculas  and 
about  thirty  kinds  of  Polyanthus.  The  plants 
that  produced  them  were  la'sed  from  seed  sown  in 
shallow  boxes  last  August  twehe  months  and 
placed  in  a  cold  pit  until  the  seed  germinated  and 
the  young  plants  were  fit  to  prick  off.  They  were 
then  pricked  off  into  more  shallow  boxes,  using  a 
mixture  of  mellow  loam  and  leaf-soil  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  putting  the  plants  about  2  inches  apart. 
In  the  spring  they  were  planted  out  in  the  borders, 
where  they  now  are.  Many  of  the  Auriculas  are 
clumps  1  foot  in  diameter,  and  have  from  twelve 
to  twenty  trusses  of  bloom  on  them.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  get  the  seed  from  a  reliable  source,  other- 
wise the  variety  of  colour  might  not  be  so  satis- 
factory. Seed  sown  now  would  produce  plants 
that  would  flower  next  spring. — H.  J.  C,  Gr'im- 
stini,  Tiidcastcr. 

*)*  A  charming  colleotion,  comprising  many 
first-rate  sorts,  but  also,  as  is  usual  in  the  case  of 
seedlings,  some  undecided  in  colour,  which  it 
would  be  well  to  get  rid  of.  Such  beautiful  seed- 
lings cannot  be  too  extensively  raised,  but  care 
should  be  taken  to  select  the  finest  and  most  de- 
cided tints,  and  increase  the  sorts  so  as  to  be  able 
to  create  definite  effects.  Whether  in  small  patches 
or  large  masses,  a  mixture  of  seedlings  as  they  are 
raised  has  a  spotted  and  variegated  t  fleet. — Ed. 

A  ne'W  Ffitillaiy.— What  appears  to  be  a 
new  Californian  Fritillaria  is  now  flowering  in  the 
Hale  Farm  Nursery,  at  Tottenham.  It  is  so  much 
like  F.  recurva,  that  all  who  know  that  plant  would 
say  there  was  no  difference  between  the  two  at 
first  sight.  But  the  new  one  does  differ  materially  ; 
first,  it  is  much  earlier  in  flower — by  a  week  or  ten 
days ;  the  bulb  and  root  leaves  are  more  like  F. 
lanceolata,  another  Californian  species,  with  which 
it  was  imported;  the  stem  leaves  are  flatter  than 
in  recurva,  narrower,  and  not  glaucous,  and  the 
whorls  ascend  higher  on  the  stems  ;  the  flowers  are 
longer,  but  of  the  same  colour  as  recurva.  It  is, 
therefore,  practically  an  early  form  of  recurva, 
and  as  the  new  form  and  recurva  are  planted  side 
by  side,  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  this.    It 


flowers  at  the  same  time  as  F.  lanceolata,  while 
F.  recurva,  of  which  Mr.  Ware  has  some  fine  strong 
plants,  will  not  expand  for  a  week.  It  was  imported 
under  the  name  of  F.  gracilis,  but,  according  to 
Mr.  Sereno  Watson,  this  name  applies  to  a  variety 
of  F.  lanceolata,  which  has  green  flowers,  spotted 
with  brownish  purple,  and  smaller  than  those  of 
the  type.  These  Californian  Fritillaiies,  which 
puzzle  a  good  many  to  manage  successfully,  are 
grown  admirably  at  Tottenham  in  raised  beds  of 
sandy  soil,  and  protected  slightly  during  winter. 

Akebia  quinata. — This  pretty  and  in- 
teresting climber  is  commencing  to  flower  pro- 
fusely here  in  Surrey.  This  plant  is  on  a  wall 
facing  due  sonth,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
particularly  fastidious  as  to  soil,  ours  being  some- 
what poor  and  on  a  tenacious  clay  subsoil.  This 
Akebia,  however,  makes  very  rapid  and  luxuriant 
growth  in  it,  having  covered  many  square  yards  of 
wall  in  a  few  years ;  indeed,  except  for  pruning,  the 
space  covered  would  have  been  much  greater.  It 
produces  an  abundance  of  long  graceful  shoots 
clothed  with  pretty  five-lobed  lea\es,  as  indicated 
by  its  name  ;  the  flowers,  too,  are  not  only  curious, 
but  handsome.  As  this  climber  flowers  on  the 
old  wood,  my  experience  is  that  it  should  be 
pruned  well  back,  that  is,  spur-pruned .  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  here  and  starts  into  growth  early.  The  best 
season  for  pruning  I  find  to  be  December.  It  may 
also  when  desired  be  pruned  with  shears  in  sum- 
mer. I  would  not,towever,recommendthismethod, 
as  its  graceful  pendulous  character  is  much  injured 
thereby.  It  is  in  every  way  a  most  desirable  plant, 
and  when  properly  managed  cannot  fail  to  give 
satisfaction.  A  little  mulching  given  early  renders 
the  foliage  robust.  It  does  not  seem  to  dislike 
being  somewhat  crowded,  which,  being  deciduous, 
is  of  great  advantage;  the  whole  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  wall  where  ours  is  grown  is  covered 
with  Hedera  C.'enwoodiana,  and  the  flowers  of  the 
Akebia  peeping  out  amongst  the  foliage  of  the  Ivy 
have  a  very  pleasing  effect. — C.  D.,  Durh'Dig. 

Giape    Hyacinths  and   Daffodils— I 

send  blooms  of  various  Muscari,  amongst  them 
the  handsome  M.  Argfei,  with  a  longer  spike  of 
bloom  than  others,  the  pure  white  form  of  M. 
botryoides,  and  the  curious  M.  paradoxum.  The 
sky-blue  form  of  M.  botryoides  has  been  very 
beautiful  for  some  time  past,  and  is  an  invaluable 
flower  at  this  time  of  year  ;  and  how  delicious  is 
the  perfume  of  M.  moscbatum  majus  !  Leucojum 
pulcbellum  majus  is,  as  you  will  see,  a  good  form 
of  this  pretty  plant,  and  a  thick  clump  of  it,  with 
its  lovely  drooping  bells,  is  most  ornamental. 
The  Fritillaries  sent  are  seedlings,  and  these 
charming  plants  well  repay  the  trouble  of  raising 
them,  from  the  variety  the  seedlings  show  both  in 
colour  and  form.  Tulipa  Greigi  has  been  very 
handsome,  and  the  orange  variety  particularly  so, 
from  the  rich  satiny  texture  of  its  petals.  Doro- 
nicum  Harpur  Crewe,  described  by  Mr.  WoUey 
Dod  in  your  columns,  deserves  all  that  he  has 
said  about  it ;  with  me  it  is  quite  a  stately  plant, 
over  2.4  feet  high,  and  with  handsome  flat  blooms, 
more  than  3.i  inches  across.  I  send  a  few  Daffo- 
dils, Sulphur  Kroon,  as  usual,  conspicuously  beau- 
tiful, and  Leedsi  amabilis  and  Barr's  Mrs.  Syme, 
with  large  cup,  both  of  great  value  in  a  Daffodil 
garden.  The  great  Sir  Watkin  appears  to  be  a 
very  free-blooming  variety.  Six  bulbs  have  given 
me  fourteen  fine  flowers,  but  for  beauty  of  form 
and  delicacy  of  colour  tortuosus  and  moschatus 
seem  to  me  to  bear  away  the  palm.  In  the  section 
of  Polyanthus  Narcissus  the  following  three  seem 
to  me  by  far  the  finest :  Bazelman  major,  white, 
orange  cup  ;  Jaune  Suprtme,  yellow,  orange  cup  ; 
and  Grand  Monarque,  white,  lemon  cup.  The 
last  I  have  to  mention  are  the  pretty  Omitho- 
galum  nutans,  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden, 
and  Erythronium  albidum,  a  very  charming  bulb, 
quite  in  my  opinion  worthy  to  rank  with  E. 
grandiflorum    and    americanum.  —  H.    Stcart- 

WORTLEY. 

»■*,  With  this  note  Colonel  Stuart- Wortley  sends 
us  a  large  gathering  of  charming  Daffodils,  Grape 
Hyacinths,  and  Fritillaries,  in  numerous  variety. 
These  arc  the  more  remarkable,  coming  as  they  do 
from  a  London  garden.— Ed. 
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DDNKELD  PLEASURE  GROUNDS  AlfD 
GARDENK. 
The  small  cathedral  city  of  DunkeUl,  ia  Perth- 
sliire,  is  a  place  of  great  interest.  Situated  in  a 
hollow  of  the  hills  which  surround  it  on  all  sides 
in  romantic  beauty,  and  with  a  majestic  river  con- 
stantly flowing  at  its  feet,  it  lias  long  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  delightful  summer  retreats  in 
Scotland.  It  is  also  of  great  antiquity,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  ancient  Caledonia. 
In  ll:i7  King  David  I.  of  Scotland  erected  Dun- 
keld  into  a  bishopric,  and  the  cathedral — the 
stately  ruins  of  which  still  remain — was  built  at 
various  times  between  1318  and  1501.  The  long 
line  of  bishops  of  Dankeld,  even  in  that  rude  and 
barbarous  age,  to  do  them  justice,  were  ever  care- 
ful to  preserve  the  amenities  and  beauties  of 
their  renowned  see.  P.ut  the  greatest  benefactors 
of  Dunkeld  have  undoubtedly  been  the  noble 
family  of  Athole,  who  deduce  their  descent  from 
the  Plantagenets,  Tadors,  and  Stuarts,  and  whose 


jurisdictions  and  regality  courts,  Stanley  Hill 
may  have  been  used  as  the  seat  or  mound  where 
justice  was  dispensed.  A  short  distance  behind 
this  hill,  and  about  five  minutes'  walk  from 
the  entrance  gate,  is  the  ancient  cathedral,  and 
nestling  close  beside  it,  but  nearer  the  river,  is  the 
delightful  residence  of  her  grace  the  Duchess- 
Dowager  of  Athole,  with  its  elegant  confcrvatory 
and  flower  ganlen,  bowling-green,  &c.  It  is  here 
that,  strictly  speaking,  the  grounds  commence, 
and  from  whence  they  extend  in  a  series  of  terrace 
walks  of  matchless  interest  for  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  westward,  along  the  banks  of  the  Tay, 
which  is  here  a  stately  river  flowing  in  a 
deep  dark  mass  overshadowed  by  ancestral  trees, 
which  frequently,  in  playful  dalliance,  mingle 
their  branches  with  its  waters.  The  river  walks 
all  differ  in  character  and  style,  and  at  every  step 
one  takes  they  present  new  and  varied  scenes  of 
attractiveness  and  beauty,  while  the  background 
is  broken  up  into  pleasing  alternations  of  wooded 


About  the  centre  of  the  grounds  and  near  the 
river  bank  is  situated  what  is  termed  the  American 
garden,  a  most  lovely  and  secluded  spot  em- 
bowered in  foliage  of  the  most  gorgeous  kind.  On 
an  eminence  overlooking  this  garden  are  the  ruins 
of  a  small  fort,  which  give  variety  to  the  scene. 

The  garden  itself  is  filled  with  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  .Syringas,  Kalmias,  and  other  flowering 
shrubs  and  plants,  and  in  the  leafy  month  of  June 
it  presents  to  the  refined  and  educated  eye 
a  tniit  ensrmhlr  which  for  delicacy  and  beauty 
of  colour,  and  richness,  and  variety  of  bloom, 
and  careless  profusion  defies  description.  The 
beauty  of  the  whole  of  the  walks  is  greatly  en- 
hanced not  only  by  the  wild  flowers  which  spring 
up  spontaneously  in  all  directions,  but  also  by  the 
forest  trees  and  evergreens  and  shrubs  which 
everywhere  abound  and  which  afford  so  refreshing 
a  shade  in  the  hot  days  of  summer.  As  regards 
Conifers,  there  are  few  places  that  can  boast  of 
such  noble  specimens  as  Dunkeld  grounds.    In 


DUXKELD  HOr.SE. 


history,  in  interest  and  renown,  is  second  to  none 
in  the  annals  of  Scotland.  This  family  have  had 
a  seat  at  Dunkeld  from  time  immemorial,  and 
under  their  fostering  care  the  pleasure  grounds 
and  gardens  have  gained  a  world-wide  reputation. 
They  are  annually  visited  by  travellers  from 
every  clime  and  country,  who  have  been  unani- 
mous in  regarding  them,  when  arrayed  in  their 
full  summer  glory,  as  of  unparalleled  beauty. 
After  passing  through  the  lodge  gate,  the  park  on 
the  right,  with  its  delightfully  green  sward  and 
lovely  trees,  will  attract  attention.  This  park  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  a  bank  of  shrubbery, 
behind  which  are  the  gardens,  vineries,  and  green- 
houses. To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  drive,  leading  to  the  residence  of  the 
Duchess-Dowager  of  Athole,  by  an  exquisite  lawn, 
is  Stanley  Hill,  a  wooded  and  terraced  mound  of 
great  beauty,  on  which  a  few  guns  have  been 
mounted  for  the  purpose  of  firing  salutes,  &o. 
This  place  is  said  to  have  been  formed  or  shaped 
to  commemorate  a  matrimonial  union  between  the 
houses  of  Athole  and  Derby,  by  which  union  the 
former  attained  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Isle  of 
Man.  It  is  also  probable  that  in  former  times,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  days  of  the  heritable 


heights,  green  slopes,  and  lovely  glades,  closed  in 
in  the  farther  distance  by  hills  and  rocky  serrated 
ridges  of  Swiss-like  aspect,  presenting  to  the  eye 
the  utmost  possible  variety  of  contour.  The  great 
charm  and  fascination  of  the  whole  grounds  is 
their  naturalness.  On  this  point  a  competent 
authority  says  -.  "  With  respect  to  the  disposition 
of  the  grounds,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  they  are 
disposed  on  no  special  system,  nor,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  remains  of  the  ancient  formal 
arrangements,  is  there  any  trace  of  artificial  design 
beyond  that  which  is  necessary  for  use  and  com- 
fort. Even  these  formal  fragments  of  art  dis- 
appear in  the  predominance  of  careless  Nature, 
and  such  as  yet  remain  are  ornaments  in- 
stead of  defects.  It  might  not  have  been 
easy  to  deform  Nature  here  by  art,  and  yet 
these  magnificent  grounds  might  have  been  ren- 
dered absurd  by  garden  artists  of  King  William's 
time.  They  have,  however,  escaped  all  such,  and 
after  art  has  done  all  it  can,  and  all  in  truth 
which  has  been  done,  we  imagine  that  we  see  no 
other  hand  in  the  woods  and  the  lawns  than  that 
Hand  which  founded  the  mountains  and  taught 
the  rivers  to  flow."  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  every- 
where in  these  grounds   Nature   is  paramount. 


the  park  are  fine  Weeping  Horse  Chestnuts,  one 
of  which  is  16  feet  2  inches  in  circumference  at 
'A  feet  from  the  ground  and  about  70  feet  in 
height ;  several  Copper  Beeches,  one  of  which  is 
lOJ  feet  in  circumference  and  about  50  feet  in 
height ;  there  are,  too,  some  magnificent  common 
Beeches,  one  being  17  feet  8  inches  in  circum- 
ference and  about  SO  feet  in  height,  and 
two  or  more  fine  evergreen  Oaks.  Near 
the  cathedral  are  what  are  called  the  two 
parent  Larches.  They  were  brought  from  the 
Tyrol  and  planted  by  the  fourth  Duke  of  Athole 
in  1738,  and  were  at  first  treated  as  greenhouse 
plants.  The  m  asurement  of  the  largest  one  in 
1872  was  at  3  feet  from  the  ground  17  teet  2  inches 
in  circumference,  98  feet  10  inches  in  height,  and 
it  contained  423  cubic  feet  of  timber.  These  trees 
are  still  in  good  preservation,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing forests  are  now  filled  with  millions  of  their 
progeny.  Near  these  Larches  is  an  Oak  which 
measures  \?ih  feet  in  circumference  and  85  feet  in 
j  height ;  also  a  beautiful  variegated  Plane  or  Syca- 
1  more  (Acer  pseudo-Platanus  albo-variegatum);  a 
I  fine  Douglas  Fir  10  feet  in  circumference  and  about 
75  feet  in  height ;  a  magnificent  Spanish  Chest- 
!  nut  16.^  feet  in  circumference  and  about  CO  fe-t 
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in  height,  and  a  splendid  gnarled  old  Wych  Elm 
which  must  have  seen  many  generations  of 
men  come  and  go.  Kear  the  residence  of 
the  duchess-dowager  is  a  fine  healthy  Cedar 
planted  by  the  Queen  on  the  13th  of  October 
to  commemorate  her  visit  in  18C5.  It  measures  at 
1  foot  from  the  ground  2  feet  2  inches  in  circum- 
ference and  is  about  17  feet  in  height.  To  the 
west  of  the  Bishop's  Hill  on  a  beautiful  green 
walkare  two  majestic  Silver  Firs  (Piceapectinata), 
one  of  which  is  16.^  feet  in  circumference  and 
about  100  feet  in  height,  and  on  a  lower  walk  are 
some  fine  old  and  romantic-looking  Scotch  Firs 
(Finns  sylvestris),  one  of  which  is  12  feet  in  cir- 
cumference and  about  CO  feet  high.  To  tlie  west 
of  the  American  garden  is  a  splendid  Oak  which 
is  probably  5U0  years  old,  as  well  as  a  series  of 
handsome  Silver  Firs.  Here  is  also  the  Duke's  Oak, 
a  tree  of  great  and  unknown  age,  and  a  favourite  seat 
of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Athole,  and  facing  it  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  is  a  venerable  and  wide- 
spreading  Oak,  under  whose  shade  the  famous 
Niel  Gow,  the  great  Scottish  violinist,  was  in  the 
habit  of  sitting.  There  are  besides  interspersed 
here  and  there  throughout  the  grounds  numerous 
other  grand  trees,  including  some  fine  Cedars  of 
Lebanon,  Wellingtonias,  &c.  In  what  may  be 
termed  the  outside  pleasure  grounds  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Tay  and  about  2  miles  from  Dunkeld 
are  the  Hermitage  Falls.  These  falls  are  on  the 
Eiver  Braan,  a  rocky  tributary  of  the  Tay,  and, 
although  of  no  great  height,  are  very  romantic  in 
all  their  surroundings. 

On  a  high  rock  or  precipice  overlooking  the  falls 
an  elegant  building  in  the  Grecian  style  has  been 
erected,  and  the  interior  being  elegantly  fitted  up 
and  lined  with  mirrors,  which  reflect  the  troubled 
and  seething  mass  of  waters  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
fne  effect  to  a  stranger  is  very  delightful  as  well 
as  startling.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  Dunkeld 
pleasure  grounds.  To  describe  them  in  detail 
would  require  a  volume.  As  already  stated, 
Dunkeld  gardens  are  situated  not  far  from  the 
entrance  lodge  behind  a  bank  of  shrubbery.  They 
occapy  a  delightful  slope,  having  a  southern 
aspect  or  exposure  and  overlooking  the  park  and 
old  grey  cathedral.  On  the  north  and  east  they 
are  slieltered  by  a  well-wooded  range  of  romantic 
heights,  known  as  Craigiebarns,  which  rise  to  an 
elevation  of  a  bout  1)00  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  while  to  the  south  lUrnam  Hill,  rendered 
classic  by  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  raises  its 
bulky  form  and  venerable  head  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile.  The  gardens,  which  were 
planned  and  formed  by  the  fourth  Duke  of 
Athole,  who  died  in  18l!2,  are  about  five  acres 
in  extent,  anJare  surrounded  on  all  sides  except 
the  south  by  high  walls  disposed  in  such  a  way 
and  at  such  angles  as  to  secure  the  best  possible 
result  as  regards  exposure  or  aspect.  The  site  of 
the  gardens  is  not  only  excellent,  but  the  original 
plan  and  disposition  of  the  ground  has  also  been 
very  ably  conceived  and  carried  out.  The  ground 
is  intersected  from  east  to  west  by  a  liigh  wall, 
which  divides  the  gardens  into  two  parts.  There 
is  also  a  handsome  walk,  bordered  by  flowers  and 
having  a  fountain  and  steps  near  its  centre,  run- 
ning north  and  south  through  the  gardens.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  ground  there  is  likewise  a 
sloping  bank  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  her- 
baceous plants  disposed  in  the  most  artistic 
manner  as  regards  height  and  effect,  and  fully 
labelled.  The  duchess-dowager,  as  well  as  Miss 
Murray  Macgregor,  takes  a  deep  personal  interest 
in  the  culture  and  arrangement  of  these  plants. 
At  the  summit  of  the  ground  there  is  a  summer 
house  or  temple,  from  which  a  delightful  view  is 
obtained  of  the  ground  below.  Close  to  and  on 
the  south  side  of  the  intersecting  wall  already 
alluded  to  there  is  an  elegant  and  well-con- 
structed Peach  house  123  feet  in  length, 
and  considerably  farther  down,  in  an  isolated 
angle  shut  out  from  the  gardens  by  a  high 
laurelled  b.ink,  are  the  vineries,  greenhouses, 
and  other  buildings  and  offices.  There  are  six 
vineries  ranging  from  30  feet  to  ^o  feet  in 
length.  Nos.  1  and  2  art'  filled  with  P.lack  Ham- 
burghs,  White  Froutignans,  and  Muscats  of  Alex- 
andria ;  3  is  a  Hamburgh  house,  and  in  its  warmer 


end  are  two  rods  of  Stadresfield  Court  Grapes ; 
this  Grape  is  a  favourite  of  the  duchess-dowager ; 
4  is  a  Muscat  house,  and  contains  Mu.scat  of 
Alexandria, Tynninghame  Muscat, Bowood  Muscat, 
and  other  varieties  requiring  warm  treatment ;  5 
is  devoted  to  Lady  Uownes  and  Alicante  Grapes  ; 
(J  contains  Gros  Colman  ;  this  Grape  appears  to 
suit  the  place  well,  and  is  excellent  in  flavour 
about  the  new  year.  The  whole  of  the  Grapes  enu- 
merated are  cultivated  with  great  care  and  on  the 
most  approved  scientific  principles,  and  bunches 
of  such  depth  and  richness  of  colour  have  from 
time  to  time  been  obtained  as  to  take  first- 
class  places  in  local,  and  even  international, 
exhibitions.  There  are  two  half-span  green- 
houses, which  are  used  chiefly  for  growing  and 
maturing  plants  for  the  duchess's  conservatory. 
There  are  four  Melon  and  Cucumber  houses,  which 
keep  up  a  good  supply  during  the  season.  There 
are  also  a  Fig  house  and  small  Peach  house,  which 
are  each  very  useful  in  their  way.  Recently  two 
Orchid  houses  have  been  added,  and  these  popu- 
lar plants  are  now  cultivated  with  the  most  suc- 
cessful results.  A  house  has  also  been  set  apart 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful  Marechal  Niel 
Rose,  and  the  place  being  furnished  with  seats, 
it  has  become  a  favourite  resort.  In  a  lovely 
flower  garden  in  front  of  the  vineries  Roses  and 
other  flowers  have  long  been  cultivated  and  brought 
to  great  perfection.  Here  there  are  also  some 
fine  examples  of  carpet  gardening.  At  the  north 
side  of  the  kitchen  garden  are  two  ranges  of  pits  for 
wintering  bedding  plants,  &c.  In  the  cultivation 
of  hardy  fruits  grown  in  the  open  air,  such  as 
Peaches,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Pears,  &c., 
Dunkeld  garden,  considering  the  variable  na- 
ture of  the  climate,  has  long  occupied  an  un- 
rivalled position,  and  at  every  exhibition  during 
recent  years  these  fruits  have  outstripped  all 
others  that  have  been  brought  into  competition 
with  them.  Apples  are  also  successfully  culti- 
vated in  the  gardens,  no  fewer  than  upwards  of  a 
hundred  varieties  being  grown  in  them.  They 
are  famed  not  so  much  for  the  extent  under  glass 
as  for  the  attention  and  care  bestowed  on  every 
point  of  detail,  and  the  high  state  of  eiEciency 
and  perfect  order  in  which  they  are  at  all  times 
maintained. 

Dunkeld  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens,  as  t'ey 
now  stand,  owe  much  of  their  beauty  in  the  first 
place  to  the  fourth  Duke  of  Athole,  a  high-minded 
and  far-seeing  nobleman,  who  did  great  things  for 
his  property.  He  was  styled  the  "  planting  duke," 
from  having  clothed  the  bare  and  rocky  hillsides 
and  dreary  moors  with  the  noble  trees  which  now 
give  such  a  charm  and  variety  to  the  landscape. 
The  seventh  duke  also  effected  many  improve- 
ments and  judicious  changes  in  the  grounds,  and 
since  his  death,  at  Blair  Castle,  in  1864,  the 
duchess-dowager,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss 
Macgregor,  has  bestowed  upon  the  grounds  and 
gardens  the  most  loving  and  watchful  personal 
care.  J.  R. 


■White  Grape  Hyacinths  -  I  have  never 
succeeded  in  establishing  these  satisfactorily.  Tlie 
imported  bulbs  disappear  mysteriously,  coming  up 
in  decreasing  numbers  each  year.  So  in  order  to 
get  the  same  effect  as  Jlr.  Wood  rightly  commends, 
I  have  recourse  to  the  Blood-root  (Sanguinaria 
canadensis),  whose  pearly  white  blossoms  mingle 
delightfully  with  the  rich  blue  of  the  Grape  Hya- 
cinth. No  one  knows  of  what  the  common  Grape 
Hyacinth  is  capable  until  ii,  has  been  treated  as 
Mr.  Wood  recommends  for  the  Sisyrinchium.  It 
multiplies  bulblets  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
clump  in  which  it  is  usually  grown  in  mixed  bor- 
ders become  so  crowded,  that  vigorous  bloom  or 
foliage  is  out  of  the  question.  This  evil  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  annual  trimming  with  the  spade. 
Let  a  clump  be  taken  up  and  every  tiny  bulb 
planted  in  a  well  prepared  border  of  light  soil,  and 
the  result  for  three  or  four  consecutive  .seasons  is 
charming.  Strocgly  grown  in  this  way,  it  is  a 
mo-t  useful  flower  for  cutting.  I  have  large 
bunches  of  it  sent  up  to  London,  where  it  lasts  in 
water  for  a  week,  opening  the  unexpanded  blooms 
and  lengthening  its  spikes.    Last  month  I  saw  a 


railway  embankment  near  Clamecy  thickly  sprin- 
kled with  Grape  Hyacinths  in  beautiful  bloom. — 

SALMONICEI'S. 


Flower  Garden. 


ANN'UALS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
Annuals  are  the  cheapest  and  mo3t  showy  of  all 
flowers.  They  are  easily  cultivated  and  always 
satisfactory.  There  is  no  garden,  no  matter  of 
what  size,  which  may  not  be  embellished  with 
them  in  summer,  and  they  will  grow  freely  and 
bloom  profusely  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Their  value  cannot  be  estimated  in  the  innumer- 
able instances  in  which  there  are  no  means  of 
preserving  plants  throughout  the  winter,  as  such 
gardens  can  be  made  as  gay  and  attractive  by 
annuals  sown  in  spring  as  it  would  be  possible  to 
makethemeven  with beddingplants.  Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias,  and  similar  plants  stand  no  chance 
against  a  good  selection  of  annuals  in  any  way, 
as  there  is  not  half  the  trouble  and  expense  with 
the  latter  as  with  the  former.  Annuals  will 
bloom  as  long  as  Pelargoniums,  and  they  are  moie 
interesticg  individually.  In  my  opinion,  they 
are  not  grown  so  much  as  they  should  be  in  large 
gardens,  and  their  culture  might  be  extended  in 
many  small  ones  ;  only  let  the  best  forms  of  them 
be  Introduced,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  that  they 
A  ill  not  go  on  increasing.  All  who  love  beautiful 
and  sweet-scented  flowers  only  require  to  see  a  few 
annuals  at  their  best  in  summer  to  at  once  grow 
them  extensively.  Little  patches  of  different 
varieties  here  and  there  in  beds  and  borders  in  the 
flower  garden,  pleasure  ground.^,  or  kitchen  garden, 
or  even  in  a  small  front  or  back  garden,  are  showy ; 
but  where  space  will  allow  large  masses  should 
be  grown.  The  trial  grounds  of  some  of  our  seed 
firms  show  what  can  be  done  by  annuals  in  large 
masses  arranged  so  as  to  harmonise  in  colour. 

With  regard  to  their  culture,  the  best  way  is  to 
buy  small  packets  of  seed  of  the  best  varieties 
some  time  before  the  beginning  of  April,  and  as 
soon  as  the  soil  is  dry  and  the  weather  fine  after 
that,  sow  them.  Moderately  light,  rather  rich 
soil  suits  most  of  them  best.  The  soil  should  be 
forked  or  dug  over  before  beginning  to  sow,  and 
the  majority  of  them  should  not  be  placed  more 
than  half  an  inch  below  the  surface.  Thin  sowing 
should  be  the  rule,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  height 
of  each,  as  we'l  as  its  colour,  should  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  sower.  In  borders,  tall  kinds 
should  be  kept  to  the  back  and  dwarf  ones  to  the 
front.  It  a  mistake  to  have  colours  of  the  same 
description  following  each  other;  but  all  this  may 
be  avoided  by  consulting  a  good  list,  which  gene- 
rally accompanies  the  seeds.  Whole  beds  may 
be  filled  with  annuals,  and  any  kind  of  design 
may  be  worked  out  by  the  use  of  different 
varieties.  Annuals  are  well  adapted  for  mixtd 
borders.  Patches  of  them  may  be  sown  in  between 
the  herbaceous  subjects.  In  our  kitchen  garden 
borders  we  have  many  Phloxes,  Pentstcmons,  .tc, 
growing,  and  these  when  in  bloom  are  very 
attractive;  but  the  whole  effect  is  wonderfully 
enhanced  by  annuals  which  are  introduced  be- 
tween them.  In  sowing  tlie  seeds  it  is  a  diflicult 
matter  to  sow  thin  enough.  Fear  is  usually 
entertained  that  they  will  not  all  come  up:  the 
majority,  therefore,  sow  thickly,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  plants  are  much  loo  close— a  circum- 
stance which  causes  imperfect  development. 
Thinning  out  masses  early  is  always  beneficial. 
It  is  often  better  to  have  s'x  plants  in  a  group,  or 
the  plants  C  inches  apart  in  the  masses,  than  to 
have  them  only  1  inch  or  2  inches  apart. 

The  above  cultural  remarks  apply  chiefly  to 
early  sown  annuals— those  put  in  to  bloom  during 
the  early  part  of  the  summer.  There  are  some 
kinds  which  will  bloom  on  until  cut  off  by  frost 
in  autumn,  but  there  are  others  which  should 
be  sown  twice  or  three  times  at  intervals  during 
the  season,  and  early  in  May  will  be  found  a  most 
suitable  time  to  make  a  general  sowing  to  produce 
plants  to  bloom  in  July  and  onwards.  The  more 
tender  kinds,  or  what  might  be  termed  half-hardy 
annuals,  which  could  not  be  sown  with  success  in 
March  or  early  in  April  may  be  put  in  now  with 
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perfect  safety.  Sow  as  already  recommended ; 
break  the  lumps  and  make  the  surface  smooth 
with  a  rake ;  then  sow  and  cover  over  with 
some  fine  sandy  soil.  Should  the  weather  prove 
dry  they  may  require  to  be  watered,  and  this 
ought  to  bo  done  thoroughly  if  done  at  all.  I 
have  seen  sheets  of  paper,  mats,  old  bags,  and 
similar  protectors  placed  over  the  seed  to  keep  it 
moist  after  sowing  in  hot  weather,  and  these  were 
kept  on  uniil  the  plants  came  in  sight,  but  I  do 
not  approve  of  the  plan,  as  the  young  plants  are 
thereby  made  tender,  and  it  is  generally  more  of  a 
loss  than  a  gain .  Plants  blanched  and  tender  through 
being  in  the  dark  receive  a  severe  check  when 
exposed  to  light.  If  shade  or  covering  of  any  kind 
is  put  on,  it  should  only  be  during  the  hottest  and 
driest  part  of  the  day,  and  should  be  removed 
every  night.  In  shallow  poor  soils  and  in  dry, 
warm  seasons  many  kinds  of  annuals  will  prove 
very  disappointing  unless  a  little  extra  attention 
is  given  them.  The  flowers  open  out  very  small ; 
they  are  soon  over,  and  the  plants  wither  up  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  they  would  do  in  spring 
or  autumn.  The  best  way  by  which  to  avoid 
this  is  to  dig  plenty  of  manure  into  the  soil 
for  summer  annuals  before  sowing  them,  but  where 
this  has  not  been  done,  or  cannot  be  done, 
extra  watering  must  be  given  them.  I  am  not 
now  referring  to  watering  them  while  small, 
but  when  they  a;re  almost  full  grown  and  be- 
ginning to  bloom.  Frequent  saturations  then 
will  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
flowers,  and  greatly  extend  their  blooming  period. 
Manure  water  may  be  used  with  advantage  on 
very  poor  soils.  Late  annuals  are  very  interesting ; 
therefore  a  few  should  be  sown  in  July  to  bloom 
in  September,  October,  November,  and  later  if 
possible.  Sweet  Peas,  Zinnias,  and  Mignonette 
succeed  admirably  when  sown  late.  Many  kinds 
of  annuals  are  apt  to  produce  a  large  quantity  of 
seed,  and  some  of  the  flower-spikes  will  be  clothed 
with  seed-pods  at  the  bottom  when  the  top  will 
be  in  bloom,  but  seed-pods  have  a  tendency 
to  bring  the  flowering  period  to  a  premature 
close,  and  where  the  plants  are  required  to  bloom 
as  long  as  possible  they  must  be  gathered  imme- 
diately they  are  formed.  This  is  important,  espe- 
cially in  dry  weather.  As  yet,  annual  growing  in 
pots  has  not  become  a  general  system  of  culture, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should,  as  all  the 
best  kinds  succeed  excellently  well  in  the  open 
ground  in  summer,  and  the  only  advantage  of 
having  them  in  pots  is  that  they  can  be  con- 
veniently taken  from  place  to  place.  They  may, 
for  instance,  be  in  the  flower  garden  to-day,  in 
rooms  to-morrow,  and  at  an  exhibition  the 
followin_j  day  ;  but  most  varieties  are  seen  to 
greatest  advantage  when  growing  and  bloom- 
ing in  masses,  and  the  pot  plants  have  not 
that  appearance.  However,  where  pot  plants  are 
desired,  they  may  be  had.  A  number  of  6-inch 
pots  should  be  filled  three  parts  full  of  good  soil 
with  drainage  underneath.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly, 
cover  them  over  lightly  and  place  them  in  a  cool 
frame  ;  water  when  necessary  ;  keep  them  near  the 
glass  and  give  abundance  of  air,  and  robust  plants 
will  soon  be  produced.  Many  fine  bushy  plants 
may  be  grown  in  6-inch  pots.  If  close  together  part 
of  them  should  be  drawn  out  when  small,  and 
those  which  grow  tall  may  require  stakes  or  twigs 
to  prevent  them  from  falling  over  and  breaking. 
During  the  b'^st  of  the  summer  weather  the  lights 
need  not  be  kept  over  them,  as  they  will  succeed 
better  in  the  open  air  either  plunged  in  ashes  or 
with  nothing  but  the  frames  surrounding  them. 
Some  growers  try  to  save  their  own  seeds,  and 
they  grow  annuals  as  much  with  the  view  of 
securing  seed  as  flowers,  but  seed-saving  in  small 
gardens  is  not  a  profitable  practice ;  the  seeds 
are  often  inferior  to  those  of  foreign  growth,  and 
the  time  taken  to  collect  them  makes  them  much 
higher  in  price  than  when  obtained  from  seed 
shops. 

Of  good  annuals  there  are  many ;  but  I  will 
only  name  a  few.  Stocks  and  Asters  are  too  well 
known  to  require  cooament.  The  large-flowering 
German  Ten-week  Stock  and  the  Victoria  Aster 
are  two  of  the  best  kinds  which  could  be  named. 
It  is  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  raise  these  under 


glass  in  spring,  but  when  sown  in  the  open  in 
April  they  will  flower  by  July,  and  continue  to 
bloom  far  into  the  autumn.  Zinnias  are  a  grand 
class  of  annuals,  requiring  the  same  treatment  as 
the  preceding.  There  are  double  and  single 
flowering  kinds,  and  all  are  very  beautiful.  Last 
year  we  had  them  in  mixed  borders,  but  this 
summer  we  are  going  to  put  them  in  the  flower 
garden,  as  they  are  so  very  showy,  and  bloom 
freely  from  June  until  November.  The  recently 
introduced  dwarf  Nasturtiums  are  likely  soon  to 
be  much  grown  as  valuable  annuals.  Empress  of 
India  is  a  dazzling  variety  ;  N.  cocrulenm  roseum 
is  charming  in  colour,  very  dwarf  and  effective. 
Tom  Thumb  is  very  bright.  The  tall-growing 
or  running  varieties  should  never  be  put  in  borders. 
They  areonly  suitable  for  scrambling  overroots  and 
screens.  Sweet  Peas  are  in  every  way  excellent, 
and  should  be  in  all  gardens.  A  mixture  of 
colours  is  very  pretty.  The  Nemophilas  are  good 
honey  and  bee  plants,  especially  the  blue  one,  bat 
they  are  too  soon  over  to  be  recommended  for 
general  culture.  Godetias,  though  pretty,  do  not 
bear  rain  well,  and  are  not  very  suitable  for  wet 
districts.  Single  Dahlias  may  be  included  as 
annuals,  as,  if  sown  in  spring,  they  will  bloom  in 
autumn,  and  a  few  of  them  are  acceptable ;  but  in 
many  instances  they  are  over-done.  Antirrhinums 
may  be  treated  as  annuals,  and  they  are  both 
lasting  and  pretty.  Larkspurs,  too,  are  valuable, 
and  Mignonette  is  indispensable.  Poppies  are 
extremely  showy,  and  the  new  feathery-flowered 
kind  is  admirable.  Phlox  Drummondi  is  a  favou- 
rite annual.  Its  colours  are  very  varied  and  showy, 
but  we  class  it  among  tender  subjects,  and,  there- 
fore, not  amongst,  the  most  desirable.  The  Amar- 
antus,  especially  A.  Henderi  and  A.  Princess  of 
Wales,  are  extremely  handsome  in  foliage. 
Mimuluses  are  interesting  and  showy  when  fully 
out,  but  they  do  not  last  well.  The  Caneiry 
Creeper  is  a  good  climber.  Candytufts  do  well  for 
edgings,  and  are  compact  and  showy. 

Annual  Chrysanthemums  are  very  hardy,  robust 
growers  and  free  flowerers,  the  blooms  being  very 
rich  in  colour  and  marking.  Clarkias  are  profuse 
bloomers ;  and  Eschscholtzias  are  lovely  in  dry 
weather,  but  in  wet  seasons  they  are  disappointing. 
Amongst  Everlasting  Flowers,  the  Helichrysums 
are  the  most  valuable,  being  showy  when  in  bloom 
and  useful  long  after  they  are  cut.  Last  year  we 
cultivated  quantities  of  Japanese  and  Indian 
Pinks,  but  they  ceased  to  bloom  too  early  in  the 
autumn  to  please  us,  or  to  induce  us  to  devote 
much  attention  to  them  in  future.  The  Virginian 
Stock  is  pretty,  but  soon  over,  and  should  be  sown 
in  succession.  Linums  are  a  fine  class  of  annuals, 
being  free-growing  and  continuous  as  regards 
blooming.  Lupines  are  well  known,  and  should 
always  be  grown.  Love-lies-bleeding  is  old- 
fashioned,  but  showy.  Marigolds  have  been  vastly 
improved  of  late,  but  still  there  are  many  sweeter 
and  prettier  annuals.  Saponaria  calabrica  is  a 
dwarf-growing,  free,  rose-coloured  flowering  variety 
of  much  merit.  The  Scabious  are  amongst  the 
finest  of  all ;  they  may  be  treated  as  annuals  or 
perennials ;  if  sown  in  the  open  in  April,  they  will 
begin  to  bloom  in  July  and  go  on  flowering  until 
almost  Christmas.  Sunflowers  are  free-growers 
and  in  certain  positions  showy.  The  Leviathan 
grows  the  tallest,  and  often  runs  up  to  a  height 
of  10  feet,  with  blooms  15  inches  in  diameter. 
Sweet  Sultans  are  very  fragrant  and  useful,  and 
many  of  the  Tropajolums  are  very  showy, 
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Some   fine   Polyanthus    Narcissi.— I 

have  this  season  flowered  a  few  of  the  best- 
known  forms  of  Polyanthus  Narcissi,  all  of  them 
charming  subjects  for  spring  decoration  in  the 
greenhouse.  They  are  easily  grown,  very  free  to 
flower,  and  exquisitely  fragrant ;  and  if,  when 
the  bulbs  have  done  flowering,  they  are  planted 
out  in  the  open  ground  in  suitatile  soil,  they  will 
bloom  in  the  time  to  come.  I  have  now  four 
varieties  in  flower  having  wh'.te  perianths,  the 
most  delicate  being  White  Pearl,  with  handsome, 
well-formed  flowers  and  a  cup  of  the  palest  prim- 
rose; it  might  almost  be  termed  a  pure  white 
variety.    Queen  of  the  Netherlands  has  a  large. 


well-formed  prianth  and  a  bright  yellow  cup. 
Her  Majesty  is  a  very  fine  variety,  with  a  stout 
perianth,  large  and  broad,  and  a  deep  golden  cup. 
Then  there  is  the  fine  old  gloriosus,  with  its  deli- 
cate creamy  white  perianth  and  striking  golden 
cup.  The  foregoing  four  varieties  are  all  in 
bloom  at  the  same  time,  and  the  difference  in  the 
shade  of  the  cup  is  readily  seen.  Among  the 
newest  varieties  are  Golden  Era,  pale  yellow 
perianth  with  orange  cup,  large  flowers  and  truss, 
and  extra  fine  ;  Grande  Sultana,  white,  with  yel- 
low cup,  fine  and  striking ;  Princess  of  Wales, 
white,  with  orange  cup ;  and  to  these  may  be 
added  the  scarce  and  always  dear  Bazelman 
major,  with  its  pure  white  perianth  and  large 
yellow  cup,  one  of  the  very  best  of  a  group  of 
fine  varieties. — D. 


RAISING  SEEDLING  AUEICULAS. 
When  visiting  Mr.  Samnel  Barlow,  at  Manches- 
ter, on  one  occasion  I  was  much  interested  in 
noticing  the  manner  in  which  he  was  raising  seed- 
ling Auriculas.  Some  large  pots  were  partly  filled 
with  drainage,  and  over  this  was  placed  some 
rough  soil  and  the  pots  filled  with  fine  ashes  from 
a  blacksmith's  forge— the  fine  ashes  that  are 
blown  to  the  back  of  the  fire  and  congregate  there. 
These  were  pressed  down  until  quite  level  and 
the  Auricula  seeds  scattered  thinly  over  the  sur- 
face. The  pots  were  stood  in  a  cold  house  in  pans 
half  full  of  water  and  a  piece  of  glass  placed  over 
them.  The  seeds  germinate  with  surprising  quick- 
ness, but  it  is  necessary  they  be  pricked  off  into 
pots  of  suitable  light  soil  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
handled.  I  have  since  adopted  this  practice  in  a 
modified  form,  and  that  too  whether  I  sow  my 
seed  in  August  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe  or  in  early 
spring.  I  take  pots  with  something  like  2  inches 
of  crocks  in  them,  placing  on  these  some  rough 
soil,  and  then  filling  up  with  a  light  fine  sandy 
compost  of  a  free  nature.  I  sow  the  seeds  thinly 
on  this  after  the  surface  is  made  level,  scatter 
over  them  the  slightest  coating  of  silver  sand, 
stand  the  pots  in  pans  of  water,  and  place  them 
in  the  sunniest  part  of  the  greenhouse,  covering 
each  with  a  piece  of  glass,  and  not  attempting  to 
shade  unless  the  sun  is  very  hot.  The  seeds  ger- 
minate quickly,  and  as  soon  as  the  little  plants 
can  be  handled  they  are  picked  off  into  medium- 
sized  pots  of  similar  soil,  eight  or  ten  in  a  pot, 
and  again  stood  in  pans  of  water,  with  glass  over 
the  pots,  shaded  until  established,  and  then  al- 
lowed to  have  the  full  sun  so  long  as  water  is  kept 
in  the  pans.  I  find  this  practice  to  answer  well, 
but  it  is,  perhaps,  to  some  extent  owing  to  the 
fact  that  I  am  much  at  home  and  can  give  the 
plants  full  attention.  The  plants  soon  get  into  a 
good  size,  time  is  thereby  husbanded,  and  the 
blooming  period  to  some  extent  anticipated.  We 
are  constantly  learning  something  new  about 
Auriculas.  I  mean,  of  course,  those  who  cultivate 
them.  Every  lover  of  flowers  should  be  a  raiser 
of  seedlings,  at  least  of  that  particular  flower  that 
lies  nearest  their  hearts.  The  peculiar  enjoyment 
derived  from  raising  plants  from  seed  and  then 
flowering  them  is  so  keen,  that  it  is  only  those  who 
give  themselves  to  the  practice  that  can  rightly 
estimate  it.  K.  D. 


DAFFODIL  NOTES. 
Pkolipicness.— Few  people,  I  fancy,  are  aware 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  bulbs  of  many  of 
the  best  garden  Narcissi  increase  under  favourable 
circumstances  ;  let  me  give  a  few  instances  from 
my  own  garden.  Three  bulbs  of  Horsefieldi  planted 
in  1880  have  in  this  their  fifth  season,  i.e.,  in  four 
and  a  half  years  from  planting,  so  increased  as  to 
be  at  this  moment  carrying  thirty-five  flowers;  six 
poeticus  ornatus  planted  at  the  same  time  are 
bearing  fifty-three  flowers;  two  J.  C.  Backhouse 
planted  in  1883  have  in  this  their  second  season 
seven  blooms  ;  three  Barri  conspicuus,  second  sea- 
son, eight  blooms  ;  three  cernuus,  second  season, 
seven  blooms ;  six  double  poeticus,  second  season, 
are  already  showing  twenty-one  bloom-stalks,  and 
more  will  probably  come ;  six  Sir  Watkin  have  in 
their  first  season  given  me  thirteen  magnificent 
Sowers,  so  he  bids  fair  to  walk  in  the  steps  o£ 
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Horsefieldi, 
represents 
choose    to 


I  consider  that  each  flower  at  least 
one  good  available  bulb  i£  I 
take  the  chimps  up  in  July  and 
divide  them,  and  I  should  certainly  find  several 
smaller,  but  fair  flowering  bulbs  also,  which  I 
should  plant  for  a  year  in  tlie  nursery  to  pro- 
duce flowers  for  cutting.  Thus  even  if  Dalfodil 
bulbs  should  to  some  seem  a  little  expensive,  they 
very  quickly  reduce  their  own  cost  per  hevd  or  per 
blossom,  although  from  the  great  demand  for 
them  the  selling  price  from  bulb  merchants  keeps 
pretty  stationary,  and  in  some  cases  has  even  gone 
up.  Thus,  three  Horsefieldi  in  1880  cost  me  9d. 
each,  and  my  thirty-five  bulbi  { at  least)  are  now 
worth  by  Barr's  list  353.,  besides  the  delight  and 
actual  value  of  the  blossoms  themselves  in  the 
five  seasons  gone  by.  I  have  only  chosen  a  few 
instances  as  examples  of  the  robustness  and  in- 
crease of  some  of  the  best  of  Narcissi.  I  could 
easily  have  cited  more,  but  they  could  not,  I 
think,  have  been  more  convincing.  In  honesty  I 
must  say  a  word  of  my 

FAILURES  OR  COMPARATIVE    FAILURES.      Priu- 

ceps  I  can  do  nothing  with  ;  it  blooms  well  the 
first  year,  poorly  the  second,  and  then  not  at  all, 
bat  forms  a  lot  of  wretched  little  bulbs  not  worth 
replanting.  Maximus  remains  with  me  pretty 
stationary,  does  not  actually  decrease  ;  it  blooms 
fioely,  but  the  increase  of  flowering  bulbs  is  prac- 
tically ml.  Leeds!  expansus  and  Burbldgei  Model 
also  stand  still.  Pseudo-Narcissus  has  hitherto 
almost  died  out  in  borders,  but  I  am  succeeding 
better  with  it  in  grass.  Orange  and  Sulphur  Phoenix 
are  both  comparative  failures ;  they  flower  very 
sparsely  and  with  such  a  weak  stalk  and  heavy 
head,  that  unless  supported  with  sticks  they  are 
always  begrimed  in  the  dirt ;  this  is  not  the  case 
with  double  poetious  if  it  ha?  plenty  of  water. 

INX'REASE  OF  TOLip.s. — Having  spoken  of  the 
prolifioness  of  Daffodils,  let  me  just  mention 
Tulips.  In  the  midsummer  of  1S80  1  had  60  bulbs 
given  me  which  had  been  forced  in  the  spring  and 
placed  out  doors  to  dry  off  in  the  usual  manner. 
They  were  planted  here  on  November  'J  in  that 
year,  have  each  year  been  taken  up  and  sorted  in 
June,  and  re-planted  again  in  November.  To-day 
I  have  roughly  counted,  by  reckoning  by  rows 
and  allowing  for  those  given  away,  I  have  consi- 
derably over  3000  good  flowering  bulbs  !  Bulb 
growing  ought  to  be  profitable.  W.  Wilks. 

Shcrlfi/  Vicarage,  Croydon. 


N.  Tazetta  Grand  Monarijue.  -  Turning  to 
the  bunch- flowered  Polyanthus  Daffodils,  they 
have  now  all  nearly  bloomed  indoors  or  in  the 
borders.  I  think  I  have  twenty  distinct  types 
of  the  best  varieties  bloomiof,',  and  without 
hesitation  prefer  this  for  size,  beauty,  and  scent. 
A  single  stalk  with  twelve  blooms,  each  slightly 
more  than  an  inch  across,  forms  a  bouquet  in 
itself,  so  strongly  scented  as  to  be  perceptible  on 
entering  a  room,  liazelman  major  only  differs 
from  this  in  having  fewer  blooms  and  with  deeper 
orange  cup,  as  contrasted  with  the  pale  lemon  of 
Grand  ilonarque.  Gloriosus  completes  the  grand 
trio.    N.  Tazeita  Phillis  had  thirty  blooms. 

N.  INCOMPAKABILTS  ALBUS  PLENUS  SUL- 
PHUREUS. — Turning  lastly  to  the  double  mon- 
strosities, while  Igrow  and  likemuchN.  i.  aurantius 
fl.-pl.  and  N.  i.  albus  aurantius— the  former  com- 
monly known  as  Butter  and  Eggs  and  the  latter  as 
Eggs  and  Bacon,  I  give  the  preference  to  that 
first  named  Codlins  and  Cream,  or  the  great 
Sulphur  Kroon  of  the  Dutch.  I  sent  a  fine  speci- 
men to  Mr.  IJurbidge,  to  whom  narcissophiles  are 
so  much  indebted,  and,  writing  this  morning,  he 
says,  "  I  consider  Sulphur  Kroon  the  finest  of  all 
Narcissi."  W.  J.  Murphy. 

Cionmfl. 


SELECT  NAKCISSL 

N.  INCOMPAKABILIS  Lkedsi.— This  is  much  too 
good  to  be  subjected  to  fierce  storms  and  March 
blasts  in  the  open  border.  I  think  there  is 
evidence  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  cross  between  N. 
albicans  and  poetious,  the  rich  orange-scarlet 
tinting  of  the  crown  being  often  nearly  as  deep  as 
that  of  poeticus  ornatus.  Its  chief  feature  is, 
however,  its  size  ;  some  blooms  on  a  plant  in  a 
4-inch  pot  measure  slightly  over  4  inches  across 
the  perianth  segments  without  feeding  or  forcing. 
The  scent  is  not  unhke  that  of  Cinnamon  when 
fully  developed.  The  miniature  of  this  would 
seem  to  be  N.  i.  aurantius,  with  even  a  deeper 
tinted  cup  and  lighter  shaded  perianth.  A  medium 
betweenboth,but  with  yellow  cup,  is  N.  i.  albidus. 
All  three  are  now  in  bloom  together  with  me ; 
they  were  started  in  a  cold  frame  on  September  lU 
last. 

N.  BiooLOR  HoKSKFiELDT-  (irownside  by  side 
with  N.  b.  Emperor  and  N.  b.  Empress,  I  give 
th?  preference  to  this.  Planted  two  days  before 
the  date  last  mentioned,  Empress  expanded  March 
10,  and  Horsefieldi  a  week  subsequently.  Generally 
speaking,  Datch  bulbsare  much  superior  to  English 
grown  ones,  but  in  this  instance  I  merely  lifted  the 
plants  out  of  the  border  and  potted  them  up,  and 
find  them  much  finer  than  imported.  Those 
who  grow  imported  bulbs  of  such  very  fine  flowers 
should,  immediately  decay  sets  in  in  the  blooms, 
plant  them  out  in  the  garden  border,  so  ai  to  give 
them  fair  pla.y  to  grow  and  ripen.  The  trumpet 
of  this  is  rich  yellow  In  shade,  wide,  and  curiously 
deflected  and  edged  near  the  orifice;  perianth 
almost  white  and  of  good  substance. 


Erythroniumgrandiflorum.— I  send  you 
a  flower  of  an  Erjthronium  from  roots  received 
last  year  from  Vancouver's  Island.  It  seems  to 
differ  from  those  I  have  had  from  nurseries  under 
the  names  of  grandiflorum,  giganteum,  and  ameri- 
canum,  in  being  larger,  whiter,  and  with  the  centre 
markings  more  distinct.  The  tubers  were  collected 
before  they  were  thoroughly  ripened,  and  few 
flowers  have  appeared  in  this  their  first  year,  and 
those  only  one  on  a  stalk,  but  the  fine  size  of  the 
flowers  sent  looks  hopeful  for  future  years  when 
they  will  be  better  established.— G.  J. 

Coloured  Primroses.— Two  years  ago  I 
procured  a  packet  of  seed  of  a  good  strain  of 
coloured  Primroses,  and  raised  some  good  plants 
from  it.  They  were  grown  in  the  flower-beds  last 
year  and  did  fairly  well.  I  have,  however,  since 
removed  them  to  a  bank  facing  the  west  and  well 
sheltered  on  all  sides.  The  soil  an  inch  below  the 
surface  is  pure  clay,  to  which  a  little  leaf  soil  was 
added  as  taken  from  the  wood.  In  this  the  plants 
have  done  remarkably  well,  a  circumstance  which 
seems  to  point  to  the  let-well-alone  system  of 
growing  choice  Primroses  being  the  best.- G. 
Mebritt. 

ScUla  Hughl.— In  your  interesting  account  of 
Scillasof  the4thult.  (p.  28G)  I  find  no  mention  of  a 
bulb  sent  me  under  the  name  of  S.  Hughi  some 
years  since.  It  is  like  a  miniature  peruviana,  but 
appears  to  be  more  hardy,  keeping  its  leaves  green 
all  through  the  winter ;  in  fact  it  is  very  seldom 
without  foliage,  sending  up  its  new  leaves  almost 
immediately  after  the  flower-stalk  has  died  down. 
The  foliage  is  almost  recumbent,  only  the  tips  of 
the  leaves  turning  up  off  the  ground.  The  blos- 
som is  a  .flic  simih-  of  peruviana,  only  G  inc-lies 
high.  I  have  but  a  solitary  bulb,  as  it  has  never 
increased.     Is  it  a  rarity  ?— \V. 

Sarracenla  purpurea.  In  The  Gap.den 
(p.  309)  it  is  stated  that  this  plant  is  capable  of 
withstanding  from  -10°  to  (iO^  of  frost.  1  do  not 
wish  to  que.stion  this  statement  in  any  way,  but 
when  reading  it  it  certainly  struck  me  that  this  Sar- 
racenla must  be  very  accommodating  in  its  habits, 
for  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Exeter  it  may 
be  seen  growing  with  uncommon  vigour  in  an 
intermediate  temperature.  I  have  seen  long  lines 
of  it  there  growing  close  under  the  glass,  and  the 
pitchers  charmingly  coloured  with  purplish  crimson 
veins,  anl  large  as  well.  I  have  never  seen  them  so 
fine  elsewhere. — J.  C.  C. 

Chelmsford  Flower  Mission.—  In  your 
remarks  on  Daffodil  names  (p.  331)  I  see  you  say 
that  one  large  grower  intends  to  pitch  half  of  his 
hundred  sirts  of  Daffodils  to  the  rubbish  heap 
this  season.  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  he 
could  be  induced  to  send  them  to  me  tor  growing 
1  for  oar  flower  mission.  Inferior  sorts  are  just  as  good 


for  this  purpose  as  the  best.  Mr.  Williams  and 
Mr.  Veilch  let  me  have  their  forced  bulbs,  which  I 
plant  and  grow,  but  of  course  the  strength  of 
many  of  them  is  quite  exhausted  ;  some,  however, 
live  and  produce  small  spikes  which  do  for  bou- 
quets. Large  spikes  arc  not  suitable.  My  excuse  for 
troubling  you  is  the  good  which  the  flower  mission 
does  and  the  pleasure  which  the  flowers  give  the 
poor  people.  — lioiiERT  WARNER,  Jirooinjield, 
Clwhiifford. 

Narcissus  Nelson!  —Most  of  the  Nelsoni 
group  of  Narcissi  are  now  in  flower,  and  during 
the  last  few  days  I  have  been  examining  them 
for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  differences  that 
exist  amongst  them.  The  two  commonest  are 
Nelsoni  and  Nel-ioni  major.  I  have  carefully 
examined  these  two  varieties  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  them.  They  are  the  same  in  colour 
and  in  form,  height,  and  strength  of  foliage, 
and  time  of  flowering.  In  both  the  cup  is  slightly 
tinged  with  orange  when  the  flower  is  opening, 
and  both  have  the  same  vigorous  habit  of  growth. 
Perhaps,  however,  someone  may  be  able  to  point 
out  a  difference  which  I  have  failed  to  detect.  At 
any  rate  the  case  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
Daffodil  committee,  as  if  the  two  varieties  are  the 
same,  it  is  useless  to  keep  the  same  plant  \inder 
two  names. — Daffodil. 
American  AsarUmB— Strange  weird-look- 
fiowers  are  those  of   A.  canadense  and  A. 


ing   -- 

virginicum ;  closely  packed  little  triangular  gob- 
lets, half  buried  in  the  earth,  of  a  texture  so  thick 
and  hard  that  they  scarcely  bend  under  firm  pres- 
sure; of  a  lurid  brown-purple  colour,  curiously 
shaded  and  spotted  respectively,  mysterious  and 
wicked-looking.  Bending  down  to  ascertain  if 
they  have  any  smell,  one  half  expects,  from  their 
rather  repellant  look,  some  unpleasant  odour,  and 
it  is  a  pleasant  surprise  to  find  a  faint  delightful 
scent,  something  like  that  of  the  flower  of  the 
Allspice  bnsh,  but  also  of  a  strangely  mysterious 
quality.  Though  these  plants  are  not  of  obvious 
garden  value,  they  are  decidedly  interesting,  and 
their  unusual  aspect  may  plead  for  their  having  a 
place  even  in  the  collections  of  the  critical. 
The  flowers  are  followed  by  rather  handsome, 
leathery  polished  leaves.  It  is  a  strange  contrast 
to  come  suddenly  upon  the  sullen-looking  flowers 
of  these  curious  plants  after  the  frank,  genial 
physiognomies  of  Pansies,  Daffodils,  and  Prim- 
roses.— G.  J. 

Daffodil  Sir  Watkln.  —  "An  Observer'" 
(p.  3G5)  accuses  me  of  "  continually  putting  forth 
statements  and  proving  nothing."  He  expects  me 
at  once  to  prove  the  exact  descent  of  Sir  Watkin 
from  the  Nonpareil  Daffodil  figured  in  Hale's 
"Eden"  130  vears  ago.  If  he  had  appended  his 
name,  I  should  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
reply.  As  it  is,  I  will  simply  challenge  him  to 
prove  how  it  is  in  the  least  probable  that  Sir 
Watkin  was  raised  by  Leeds,  of  Longford,  which 
he  thinks  likely.  Both  JMr.  Barr  and  Mr.  Bur- 
bidge  have  also  named  this  to  me  by  letter,  so 
there  is  evidently  some  supposed  foundation  for 
the  theory.  To  say  that  the  varieties  raised  by  Jlr. 
Leeds-viz.,  Edward  Hart,  Hudibras,  and  Sir  \y. 
Harcourt,  are  steps  in  the  ladder.  Sir  Watkm 
being  at  the  top,  is  going  a  very  little  way  in- 
deed towards  the  proof.  None  of  these  are  half 
the  siza  of  Sir  Watkin,  although  they  each  have 
points  of  resemblance  on  a  smaller  scale.  So  far 
as  I  know,  Mr.  Leeds  never  raised  any  giant  form 
of  incomparabilis,  and,  therefore,  it  is  idle  to  talk 
about  his  having  probably  raised  Sir  Watkin  A 
comparison  of  dates  would  settle  this  point  if  we 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  Mr.  Pickstone 
possessed  20.000  bulbs  when  it  was  let  out  last 
year  I  quite  hope  we  may  succeed  in  finding  the 
great  mountain  Daffodil  during  the  present  sea- 
son. Diligent  s«arch  is  being  made  for  it,  and 
I  have  now  in  my  possession  large  forms  of  the 
incomparabilis  Daffodil  larger  than  any  yet 
raised  by  Leeds,  and  very  nearly  approaching  t-ir 
Watkin  in  size,  colour,  and  style.  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Pickstone  knows  a  good  deal  more  about  his 
Daffodil  than  he  has  yet  told  us.  He  will  pro. 
bably  keep  up  the  mystery  until  his  commeraal 
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interest  in  the  plant  ceases,  and  then  he  may  per- 
haps tell  us  more.— Wil.  Buockbank. 

Crown  Imperials. —  Mr.  Wood's  note  on 
these  splendid  flowers  does  not  reveal  the 
secret  of  ensuring  an  annual  display  o£  bloom. 
"  Whilst  in  some  gardens, "  he  writes,  "  these 
never  fail  to  (lower,  in  others 
they  are  tiowerless  year  after 
year."  Yes,  but  why  ?  Soil  may 
have  something  to  do  with  it, 
but  there  is  something  else  which 
has  far  more.  It  is  indispensable 
that  the  (lowering  stems  should 
be  allowed  to  wither  and  die  off 
of  themselves.  They  look  untidy, 
and  therefore  they  are  generally 
removed,  and  a  flowerless  sttm 
follows  next  year,  lint  in  some 
cottage  gardens,  and  in  more  am- 
bitious borders  also,  where  they 
are  left  either  carelessly  or  with 
solicitous  care  to  dry  off  with 
the  heats  of  summer,  the  same 
clump  sends  up  year  after  year 
splendid  clusters  of  golden  or  cop- 
per-coloured crowns.  Young  gar- 
deners learn  with  difficulty  to 
leave  some  things  alone,  and  gene- 
rally herbaceous  borders  suffer 
most  from  injudicious  cleaning. 
Nothing  in  them  suffers  more  than 
the  Crown  Imperial.  It  is  a  mcsl 
fascinating  flower.  Before  the 
Snowdrops  fade  it  is  pushing  up 
its  succulent  shoots  with  almost 
tropical  luxuriance,  yet  neither 
frost  nor  wind  can  bite  nor  blast 
them.  When  at  last  its  noble  in- 
florescence is  complete,  the  blos- 
soms will  reward  more  than  one 
examination,  for,  unlike  other 
crowns,  it  bears  its  jewels  in- 
side ;  the  honey  glands  at  the  base 
of  the  interior  of  the  corolla  are 
like  large  pearls.—  SALiiONiCErs. 

PrunuB  triloba.— This  makes 
a  good  plant  for  a  wall  faciag 
the  south  or  west,  so  as  to  en- 
sure a  thorough  ripening  of  its 
wood,  when  every  twig  will  be 
wreathed  with  pretty  rosy  pink 
semi-double  blossoms  at  this  pe- 
riod of  the  year.  In  sheltered 
places  it  is  even  very  handsome 
grown  as  a  bush,  its  style  of 
growth  being  good,  and  the  flowers 
borne  in  the  same  profusion 
as  on  a  wall.  It  may  be  grafted 
or  budded  on  seedling  stocks  of 
the  common  Plum,  which  is  the 
usual  mode  of  propagating  it, 
cuttings  being  by  no  means  easy  to 
strike.  This  Plum  is  sometimes 
met  with  in  gardens  under  the 
inconveniently  long  name  of 
Amygdalopsis  Lindleyi.  Another 
allied  kind  is  Prnnus  sinensis. 
This  is  smaller  than  the  preced- 
ing, more  upright  in  growth, 
and  has  pink-coloured  rosette- 
like  blossoms.  There  is  also  a 
form  in  all  respects  like  the  last, 
but  with  pure  white  flowers. 
Both  are  beautiful  small-growing 
shrubs,  and  their  blossoms  being 
later  in  expanding  than  those 
of  Prunus  triloba,  they  are  less 
liable  to  be  cut  off  by  fro.sls. 
These  shrubs  are  all  well  adapted 
for  forcing  early  into  bloom  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  greenhouse 
or  conservatory,  as  they  flower  naturally  so  early, 
but  warmth  is  needed  to  bring  them  into 
flower,  and  from  the  semi-double  character  of 
their  blossoms  they  last  a  comparatively  long  time 
in  beauty.  We  employ  some  specimens  of  each 
of  them  for  flowering  under  glass  ;  after  blooming 
they  are  hardened  off  and  plunged  outside  in  full 
sunshine.    During  summer  they  are  well  supplied 


with  water,  a  little  weak  liquid  manure  being 
given  occasionally  during  the  growing  season. 
Thus  treated  they  are  available  every  spring  for 
forcing,  and  do  not  require  a  year  to  recoup  them- 
selves as  plauted-out  specimens  do.  In  that  case 
the  check  experienced  through  lifting  and  sub- 
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sequent  flowering  exhau-sts  them,  so  tbul  !!cw 
blooms  are  borne  the  second  season,  while  those 
grown  in  pots  are  exempt  from  such  checks.— H.  P. 

"  Thn  Virginian  Cowslip  (.MertunEi,a (Pnlnmnavia)  vir- 
^inica).— The  tiowers  of  tliis  liave  a  remarkably  deUcate 
beauty  fjro^vn  under  Rlasa.  Tliey  come  somewhat  larger 
thau  iu  the  open  and  of  a  pate  blue  colour  with  pink  buds. 
It  is  curio\i9  to  see  the  transition  from  pink  to  blue  in  the 
half-opened  flower.— G.  J 


TENNIS  LAWNS. 
I  VENTURE  to  offer  the  following  practical  hints 
for  the  guidance  of  those  about  to  make  a  lawn 
who  have  not  the  assistance  of  skilled  labour : 
Never  trust  to  the  eye  alone  as  to  levels  or 
squares  or  dimensions ;  rely  only  upon  the 
spirit  level,  the  square,  and  the 
measure.  If  you  have  no  practi- 
cal experience  in  the  use  of  the 
level  and  the  square,  send  for 
a  carpenter  or  skilled  man  to 
start  you  in  handling  them,  and 
do  not  imagine  that  you  can  do 
so  by  instinct  without  paying 
heavily  for  your  experience.  Re- 
member that  to  lay  down  your 
lawn  level  and  even  and  true  at 
first  will  cost  little  in  comparison 
with  the  expense  and  vexa- 
tion of  correcting  errors  after  the 
turf  is  laid  down.  First  procure 
the  necessary  instruments,  includ- 
ing a  spirit  level,  a  6-foot  wooden 
square,  a  tape  or  chain  measure, 
two  strong  garden  lines,  a  wooden 
8-foot  straight-edge,  from  forty 
to  sixty  wooden  pegs  cut  smooth 
and  true  upon  the  top,  and  vary- 
ing in  length,  according  to  whether 
the  land  is  more  or  less  out  of 
level ;  three  wooden  levelling 
crosses,  though  not  necessary,  are 
very  desirable  for  testing  and 
correcting  the  level  over  a 
long  line ;  turf  cutters,  and  ordi- 
nary tools.  Secondly,  select  your 
spot,  free  from  the  neighbotirhood 
of  shrubs  and  overhanging  trees, 
where  you  can  make  a  dead 
level  of  somewhere  about  100  feet 
long  by  SO  feet  wide  (less,  of 
course,  will  do).  In  order  to  deter- 
mine your  exact  spot,  begin  by  run- 
ning and  fixing  your  garden  line 
for  about  110  feet  or  112  feet 
lengthwise  down  the  middle  of  the 
supposed  lawn,  and  then  measure 
your  100  feet  on  this  line  and 
mark  it  with  a  peg  at  each  end, 
leaving  the  garden  line  still  fixed 
and  light ;  then,  at  each  end  of 
the  middle  line  of  100  feet,  mea- 
sure off  with  a  line  and  square  25 
feet  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line 
and  at  right  angles  to  it,  and 
mark  each  corner  thus  arrived  at 
with  a  peg.  You  can  now,  with 
the  spirit  level  and  straight-edge 
and  a  few  more  pegs — or,  still 
better,  with  the  levelling  crosses  — 
take  the  levels  of  your  ground  and 
yi6ge  of  the  fitness  of  the  spot. 
Thirdly,  having  selected  your 
spot,  lift  the  turf  by  the  aid  of  the 
line  and  turf-cutters  in  strips  of 
a  foot  wide,  3  feet  long,  and 
2  inches  thick  ;  roll  these  up  and 
remove  them  to  a  distance  quite 
clear  of  your  ground  and  stack 
them.  Fourthly,  the  treatment  of 
the  ground  at  this  stage  will 
vary  according  to  its  nature,  the 
object  being  to  obtain  a  solid,level, 
even  surface,  fit  for  the  growth 
of  fine  Grasses  and  resting  upon 
a  uniform  foundation.  If  drain- 
age is  required,  the  drains  should 
now  be  made.  The  next  thing 
is  to  level  and  make  the  surface 
even  and  ready  for  turfing ;  this 
is  the  most  important  and  diihcult 
patt  of  llie  whole  operation.  You  should  proceed 
thus  :  collect  and  place  on  one  side  suflicient  fine 
mould  ready  for  use  for  dressing  the  surface  and 
laying  the  turf ;  nest,  in  order  to  obtain  your 
levels,  run  out  once  more  and  fix  your  garden  line 
for  112  feet  along  an  arbitrary  middle  line  of  your 
lawn,  then  measure  100  feet  on  this  line,  and  mark 
it  with  a  peg  at  each  end ;  then  place  pegs  along 
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thU  line  about  C  f(  et  or  7  feet  aparf,  aid  reduce 
hU  the  pegs  to  a  level  by  means  of  the  spirit  level 
and  Btraight-edge,  and  when  level,  re-meature 
the  lUO  feet  at  the  level  line,  and,  if  necessary, 
rjfix  the  two  end  pegs  ;  you  have  now  a  level  line 
100  feet  long,   the  garden  line  still  remaining 
where  it  was.     Next  measure  25  feet  eanh  way  at 
right   angles    to    the    middle    line,    as    before, 
at  each  end   of    the    true    100    feet;    peg    the 
corners   out,    and    by  the    use    of    a    line    run 
pegs   all  along    the  sides  and  ends,  and    level 
them  as  before,  and  when  you  have  obtained  the 
true  end  levels,  you  can  readjust  the  situation  of 
the  corner  pegs,  so  as  to  correct  the  distances  of 
25  feet  to  the  level  line.     V'ou  ought  to  have  now 
ft  right-angled  parallelogram,  measuring  at  your 
level  line  100  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide.   Fifthly, 
you  now  work  all  the  ground  to  the  level  of  the 
pegs,  placing  all  rough  and  inferior  stuff  below 
and  the  best  earth  above  ;  when  fairly  levelled  in 
this  way,  the  whole  surface  should  be  well  rammed 
and  trampled,  and  the  levels  again  adjusted.     It 
should  then  be  well  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller  if 
dry  enough  and  all  inequalities  reduced.     It  is 
now  ready  lor  turfing,  and  the  fine  mould  should 
be  placed  in  heaps  on  the  ground,  and  the  rolls  of 
turf  should  also  be  laid  on  the  ground  in  heaps. 
The  mould  is  now  lightly  laid  over  the  surface  by 
the  hand,  and  the  turf  laid  on  with  great  care, 
the  straight-edge  and  spirit  level  being  constantly 
applied,  to  see  that  the  surface  of  the  turf  is  level 
and  even.     In  this  operation,  the  strips 'of  turf 
should  be  fitted  close  together,  using  a  knife  to 
make  the  edges  true,  and   filling  in  with  fine 
mould.     The  turves  should  also  be  flattened  with 
a  large,  flat,  wooden  stamper,  with  a  handle  fixed 
at  an  angle  of  forty- five  degrees.     At  this  stage 
it  is  more  important  than  at  any  other  to  con- 
stantly test  the  truth  and  level  of  the  surface, 
because  errors  allowed  to  pass  now  can  only  i  e 
corrected    with    extreme    diflioulty    afterwards. 
Sixthly,  the  laying  of  the  lawn  being  now  com- 
plete, if  the  turf  is  poor  or  coarse,  it  will  be  best 
to  sprinkle  over  it  half  a  bushel  of  fine  Grass 
seeds  and  a  little  stable  manure,  the  sower  travers- 
ing the  lawn  upon  planks.     On  no  account  should 
Clover  seed  be  used  (Glover  is  very  unsuitable  for 
a  tennis  lawn),  nor  should  anyone  be  allowed  to 
set  foot  upon  the  newly  laid  turf,  still  less  should 
a  roller  be  placed  upon  it  until  it  has  had  ample 
time  to  consolidate ;  a  roller  causes  the  edges  of 
newly  laid  turf  to  curl  up,  and  ruins  the  lawn. 
The  worms  are  not  at  this  stage  enemies  to  the 
new    lawn ;     they    assist    in  consolidating   and 
unifying  the  turf.     The  proper  time  to  sow  the 
seed  is  spring  or  autumn  ;  it  is  very  late  indeed 
to  sow  in  November.     I  shall  be  happy  to  assist 
anyone  desiring  further  information,  and  there- 
fore add  my  address. — W.  Williams,  in  Field. 


that  the  recently  despised  Col.  Champneys  figured 
amongst  those  which  won  the  second  prize,  along 
with  Meteor  Flag,  Lady  Sale,  and  General  Ilave- 
lock.  The  best  in  the  class  for  sixes  I  thought 
were,  Imperator,  Othello,  Tam  O'Shanter,  Mrs 
Heap,  Pizarro,  and  lUchard  Ileadley,  the  latter  an 
exquisite  variety.  Amongst  other  classes  were 
some  extremely  good  examples  of  green,  grey, 
and  white  edges.  Alpines  had  six  prizes  allotted 
to  them.  There  were  some  well-grown  pots  of 
Diadem,  Brilliant,  Eronze  Dragon,  Mrs.  Ball,  King 
of  the  Belgians,  Philip  Frost,  Mrs.  Smith, 
General  Neil,  Catterina,  and  Anne  Smith.  Fre- 
quently recurring  names  amongst  the  prize 
winters  were  C.  J.  Perry,  Acme,  Beauty,  F.  Simo- 
nite.  Brilliant,  Diadem,  Lord  Lome,  Complete, 
and  Mrs.  Smith.  R.  A.  H.  G. 

Borsfortlt,  near  Leeds. 


be  of  much  use  in  the  way  of  ripening  seed, 
and  Chionodoxa  Luciliae  is  already  with  me  in  situ 
for  this  purpose,  and  I  think  will  respond  to  it." 
Now,  as  he  knows,  I  live  in  a  less  favoured  region 
than  the  Isle  of  Wight,  although  I  have  nothing  to 
complain  of,  and  yet  with  me  this  charming  spring 
bulb  not  only  ripens  its  seed  without  glass  cover- 
ing, but  all  round  the  clumps  I  can  see  heaps  of 
young  seedling  plants  like  grass,  while  of  some 
that  I  gathered  and  sowed  in  a  pot  I  do  not  think 
one  seed  has  missed.  I  see  that  someone  in  a 
contemporary  abuses  this  plant,  and  said  that  it 
was  a  fraud  on  the  public  when  we  already  had 
Scilla  sibirica.  Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  disparage  the 
older  flower,  but  what  can  be  more  distinct  than 
the  metallic  blue  of  it  and  the  coerulean  tint  of 
the  Chionodoxa,  which,  albeit  what  has  been  said, 
most  of  us  regard  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  in- 
troductions in  hardy  bulbs  of  late  years  ?— Delta. 


AURICULAS  IN  THE  NORTH. 
Admihees  of  these  charming  plants  in  the  south 
can  form  no  idea  of  the  exceeciiugly  good  show 
which  is  annually  made  of  them  at  Newcastle. 
On  the  cool  northern  hillsides  of  Northumberland 
reside  a  few  of  the  old  school  of  true  florists  who 
still  continue  to  give  these  old-fashioned  flowers 
all  the  study  andattention  that  is  due  to  them.  Home 
eight  years  ago  I  wandered  into  the  Corn  Exchange 
at  Newcastle  and  saw  such  a  show  of  Auriculas 
as  I  have  never  seen  before  nor  since  in  London. 
On  Wednesday,  the  15th  ult.,  I  ran  over  specially 
from  Durham  to  have  a  look  at  another  gathering. 
Speaking  from  memory,  I  should  fay  that  thestrictly 
h.ird  and  fast  lines  of  the  old  florist  had  been 
somewhat  departed  from  in  the  intervening  years ; 
exact  regularity  of  form,  the  rigidly  circular 
paste,  &c.,  seem  to  have  given  place  amongst  the 
prize-takers  to  general  robustness  of  constitution, 
clear  colour,  bold  habit,  and  all-round  beauty  ;  no 
signs  were  observable  of  clipping  out  overcrowded 
pips,  nor  of  dressing.  The  importance  attached  to 
Auriculas  in  this  district  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  twenty-five  prizes  were  given  in  the  various 
classes.  The  following  appeared  to  be  the  best  in 
the  first  prize  collection,  viz.  :/Acrae,  C.  J.  Perry, 
Frank  Simonite,  Sapphire,  Complete,  Ringleader, 
Lord  Lome,  and  Mrs.  Sturrock.     It  is  noticeable 


KRELAGE'S  NARCISSUS  SPURIUS 
CORONATUS. 
My  title  to  be   allowed  to   say  a    few    words 
about  this  is— First,  that  I  have  obtained   every 
distinct  Datlodil  in  the  market  as  soon  as  it  came 
out  and  studied  it  in  my  own  garden,  besides 
having  collected  many  wild  varieties  at  home  and 
from  abroad ;   secondly,  that  last  week  I   spent 
twelve  hours  in  Mr.  Ban's  nursery  and   two  or 
three  in  Mr.  Ware's,  besides  several  hours  on  April 
14  and  21  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  de- 
voting my  attention  entirely  to  Daffodils.     I  am 
certain  that  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  forms  of 
the  so-called  spurius  and  at  least  six  of  the  so- 
called    spurius  coronatus.   Of  all  the  latter,  the 
flowers  exhibited  on  April   11  by   Mr.  Krelage  are 
the  best,  and  amongst  several  forms  I  found  both 
in  Jlr.  Barr's  and  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  I  saw  only 
one  flower  (not  a  set  of  flowers)   in  Mr.  Barr's 
equal  to  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Krelage.     At  the 
same  time  I  have  reason  to  think,  from  specimens 
I  have  watched  in  my   garden,  and  seen  from 
other  gardens  for  two  or  three  years,  that  the  form 
of  the  flower  is  liable  to  change  somewhat  with 
soil  and  season.     But  really  when  one  comes  to 
make  a  collection  and  to  note  slight  differences, 
the  forms  of    spurius    and    major    and   pseudo- 
Narcissus  as  well  as  of  the  white  Daffodils  become 
simply  endless,  and  to  try  to  draw  a  line  in  the 
series  between  one  name  and  another  is  hopeless. 
As  for  the  name  spurius,  I  agree  with  the   editor 
of  Tub  Garden  that  it  is  equally  unmeaning  with 
most  of  Haworth's  names,  all  of   which    I   should 
like  to  see  entirely  dropped,  and  only  those  re- 
sumed which  could   stand  on  their  own  merits. 
Spurius   was  probably  suggested  by   Parkinson's 
name  "  Bastard  Daffodil,"  which  is  intended  as  a 
translation  of  the  name  p!eudo- Narcissus,  a  name 
adopted  by  botanists  to  aistinguish  the  plant  from 
the  true  Narcissus  of  the  Greek  poets,  no  trumpet 
Daffodil  being  found  wild  in  Greece. 
Edge  Hall.  C.  WOLLEY  DoD. 


Fruit  Garden. 


Comte  Brazza's  'Violet.— I  am  surprised 
that"  W.I.M."(p.  :5S!»)8houldconsiderthisVioletto 
be  the  same  as  Swanley  White,  especially  after  my 
experience  of  the  two  had  been  recorded  in  The 
GAKDEN  (Vol.  XXVI.,  p.  ;U1).  If  "W.  L  M." 
will  refer  to  that  number,  I  think  he  will  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  I  have,  that  he  and  his  six 
neighbours  are  cultivating  Swanley  White,  and 
that  he  has  not  got  the  plant  at  all  that  received 
a  first  class  certificate  from  the  floral  committee 
at  South  Kensington.  "  W.  I.  M.'s  "  description  of 
Comte  Brazza,  as  he  has  it,  exactly  coincides  with 
my  opinion  of  Swanley  White,  that  it  is  not  so 
vigorous  or  floriferous  as  Marie  Louise.  On  the 
contrary  here,  I  and  others  who  have  Comte  Brazza 
true  find  it  to  be  just  as  much  more  vigorous  than 
JIarie  Louise  as  the  last  is  more  than  Neapolitan. 
If  "  W.  I.  M."  will  accept  some  plants  of  Comte 
Brazzi  from  me  on  the  condition  that  he  grows 
them  next  season  side  by  side  with  his  present 
stock,  and  records  the  result  in  The  Garden,  I  will 
gladly  send  him  some.— Wm.  Allan,  Gtiiiion  Purl;. 

Chionodoxa  seed.— I  notice  in  the  very  in- 
teresting paper  by  my  friend  Mr.  Kwbank  in  TiiK 
Garden  of  April  IS  (p.  :il2)  the  following: 
"  I  also  thinkjthat  the  fixing  of  these  glasses  may 


FORCED  STRAWBERRIES. 
Tub  following  remarks  on  this  subject  are  a 
record  of  unvarying  success  in  this  particular 
branch  of  gardening,  and  as  such  may  not  be 
altogether  without  value,  especially  as  failure  in 
this  department  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  The 
length  of  time  required  to  finish  the  crop  from  the 
runner  to  the  ripe  fruit  and  the  amount  of  atten- 
tion necessary  in  the  nine  or  ten  months  during 
which  the  work  is  in  hand  are  the  cause  of  con- 
siderable annoyance  when  a  ftw  poor  deformed 
fruits  are  all  that  one  has  to  show  for  time  and 
labour  spent.  Strawberries  being  the  chief  des- 
sert fruit  during  the  spring  months,  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  enforced  that  careful  attention  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  at  all  stages  of  their  growth; 
indiscriminate  watering,  a  close  moist  atmosphere, 
and  iusuiBcient  feeding  are  all  in  their  turn  con- 
ducive to  failure. 

The  number  of  varieties  that  will  force  well  is 
large  and  their  enumeration  is,  perhaps,  unneces- 
sary.   If  I  were  confined  to  one  variety  my  choice 
would  certainly  fall  on  La  Grosse  Sucn'e.     Ic  has 
very  little  foliage  and  invariably  but  one  crown  ; 
it  is  a  free  setter  and  produces  large  handsome 
fruit.     Strong  runners  of  this  should  be  layered  in 
.■i-inoh  pots  as  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained  ;    the 
soil  for  them  should  consist  of  two  parts  loam  to 
one     of     ordinary    garden     mould,     firmly    put 
into    the    pot,    and    water    should    be    freely 
given  as  soon  as  roots  make  their  appearance. 
The  last  week   in   July  is  a  good  time  to  shift 
them  into  their  fruiting  pots  and  the  soil  at  this 
stage  should  be  entirely  loam.     We  find  a  mix- 
ture of  two  loams,  a  stiff  and  a  fibrous  one,  in 
equal   proportions   to  answer   well,   and    to   Ibis 
should  be  added  a  few  handfuls  of  crushed  bones. 
Attention  should  be  paid  to  careful  pot-crocking, 
and  a  slight  sprinkling  of  soot  may  be  laid  on  the 
loose  litter  or  leaves  that  are  placed  on  the  creeks 
before  working  in    the  soil.    The    plants  after 
potting  should  stand  on  beards  placed  well  in  the 
open  and  exposed  on  all  sides  to  sun  and  wind. 
The  constant  removal  of  runners  and  a  watering 
when  necessary  are  all  the  care  which  they  require 
until  frost   sets  in,  when   they   are   packed    as 
closely  as  they  can  stand  in  rough  frames  and 
sheltered  with  old  sashes  and  Fern  in  very  wet  or 
frosty  weather.    Their  first  quarters  in  the  forcing 
stage  are  pits,  into  which  beds  of  leaves  have  been 
introduced    sufficient   to    afford    a    very    gentle 
warmth  to  the  plunged  pots.     Very  little  water  is 
necessary  here,  the  chief  points  being  to  keep  the 
foliage  well  up  to  the  glass  and  to  give  suflicient 
air  day  and  night  to  prevent  the  premature  start- 
ing of  the  crowns.     Having  to  ripen  our  fruit  in 
vineries  and   Peach  houses,  the  precaution  is  al- 
ways taken  before  introducing  the  plants  to  the 
leiif    pit    to   dip    them    in   a    solution    of    Gis- 
hurst,    and    they    also    receive    at    the    same 
time  a  slight  top-dressing  of    soot.     I   am  not 
prepared  to    say  that    soot  is    essential,  but  we 
find  that  the  plants   like  it,   and  conseijuently 
it    is    always    used.     As    soon    as    the    trusses 
are  well  up  and  individual  blooms  are  on  the  point 
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of  bursting:,  the  plants  should  bo  removed  from 
the  leaf  pit  and  placed  in  their  quarters  for  setting. 
These  in  our  case  are  lean-to  pits,  in  which  an 
average  temperature  of  from  60°  to  05°  can  be 
maintained.  I  find  Strawberries  will  set  well  in 
a  higher  temperature  than  is  generally  allowed, 
provided  they  have  a  dry  atmosphere,  are  close  up 
to  the  glass,  and  have  a  little  air  playing  about 
them  day  and  night.  Immediately  the  fruit  is  set 
it  is  thinned  out  to  ten  or  a  dozen  on  each  plant, 
and  a  good  top-dressing  o£  cow  manure  is  given. 
I  have  discarded  all  contrivances  in  the  way  of 
saucers,  layers  of  rotten  manure.  Sec,  the  only 
stimulaotgiveninadditiontothe  cow  manure  being 
a  small  dose  of  Clay's  fertiliser  applied  when  the 
fruits  have  attained  the  size  of  Hazel  nuts. 

In  summing  up  the  chief  points  essential  in 
Strawberry  forcing,  I  may  say  that  they  are  early 
runners,  early  potting,  protection  from  continued 
rain  in  autumn  and  early  winter,  free  ventilation 
during  setting  lime,  and  liberal  feeding  until  the 
fruit  is  set.  Green  fly  must  be  checked  by  occa- 
sional fumigations  (before  setting  time) ;  the  dip- 
ping previously  mentioned  will  effectually  ward 
oS  spider,  and  a  dust  of  sulphur  will  check  any 
tendency  to  mildew.  E.  Burhbll. 

Cldremont. 


STRAWBERRIES  BY  POST. 
To  sick  persons,  especially  children  who  object  to 
taking  medicine,  a  few  Strawberries  are  of  great 
value,  and  I  am  pleased  to  bear  witness  to  the 
liberal  way  in  which  many  part  with  their  fruit 
for  such  purposes.  More  forced  Strawberries  and 
ice  are  given  to  invalids  than  many  people  are 
aware  of,  the  former  being  frequently  sent  by 
rail  and  latterly  by  post  to  considerable  distances 
off.  Not  a  little  depends  upon  the  way  in  which 
they  are  packed,  as  good  and  obliging  as  the  post 
office  officials  undoubtedly  are,  we  cannot  expect 
them  to  handle  parcels  very  carefully.  To  go  by 
letter  post  either  small  square  cardboard  or  light 
tin  boxes  are  best,  and  the  weight  being  under 
12  ozs.,  they  will  go  any  distance  for  3d.  For 
parcel  post  we  prefer  light  deal  boxes  such  as  can 
be  bought  at  a  confectioner's,  and  in  these  a  small 
quantity  of  fruit  or  rather  less  than  half  a  pound 
can  be  sent  for  33.  or  upwards  of  2  lb.  in  a  larger 
box  for  6d.  In  either  case  the  boxes  must  be 
tightly  filled  with  the  packing  material  and 
fruit  so  as  to  bear  a  rough  tumble  with- 
out disturbing  the  latter.  Fragile  boxes  and 
loose  packing  are  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  failure,  not  only  in  the  case  of  Straw- 
berries, but  also  in  that  of  other  kinds  of  fruits 
and  flowers.  The  boxes  should  only  be  sufficiently 
deep  to  admit  of  a  layer  of  packing  material, 
preferably  cotton  wool,  to  be  placed  above  and 
below  the  fruit.  Each  Strawberry  should  be  en- 
closed in  a  forced  and  previously  flagged  Straw- 
berry leaf  or  the  leaf  of  a  Kidney  Bean ;  they  must 
be  packed,  as  has  been  said,  closely  together  and 
in  one  layer  only.  A  few  of  the  leaves  should  be 
placed  on  the  top  of  them,  and  a  layer  of  cotton 
wool,  varying  in  thickness  according  to  the  depth 
of  the  box,  should  then  be  placed  on  the  top  of 
all.  The  leaves  preserve  the  freshness  of  the  fruits 
as  well  as  serve  to  keep  them  apart.  The  lid 
should  shut  down  tightly  on  the  packing  material, 
and  be  properly,  though  not  strongly,  nailed  down, 
as  careless  persons  may  easily  spoil  the  fruit  in 
their  efforts  to  open  the  box,  especially  when 
French  wire  nails  are  used.  ^Vhen  strong  card- 
board or  tin  boxes  are  employed,  a  loose  parch- 
ment label  bearing  the  address  and  stamps  should 
be  attached  to  the  box  ;  this  gets  the  principal 
portion  of  the  rough  usage.  The  parcel  post  is 
rather  slow  at  times,  and  consignors  will  do  well 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  exact 
times  at  which  hampers  are  made  up  for  different 
directions  and  post  accordingly.  W.  I. 


Cannlncr  fruit  in  Niagara  County.— One  esta- 
blishmont,  I  cated  at  J.ockport,  canned  during  last  season 
2.()30,000  pounds  ipf  Tiimatoes,  10,000  pounds  of  Hums, 
100,000  pounds  of  Chel rie3,  110,000  quarts  of  Strawberries, 
10,000  quarts  of  Raspberries,  44.009  bushels  of  Apples,  and 
4000  pounds 'of  (Crab  Apples. —Procecdmjs  Q/' (Ac  Western 
^etc  Yoik  HoTticuUumt  S'lcifty. 


CARE  OF  ORCHARDS. 

In  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,"  a  copy  of  which  h.as  just 
reached  us,  we  find  the  following  observations  on 
leaning  trees,  pruning,  and  manuring.  A  great 
many  fruit  trees  are  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
This  looks  bad,  and  is  bad.  The  branches  of  a 
tree  should  shade  the  trunk,  but  they  cannot  do 
this  when  the  tree  leans  badly.  The  roots  of  a 
leaning  tree  are  subjected  to  unnatural  strain  and 
often  yield  to  the  pressure.  The  passage  way  is 
obstructed,  order  and  harmony  destroyed.  When  a 
tree  first  leans  it  is  easily  righted,  and  may  be  held 
to  its  place  by  a  stake,  a  prop,  or,  if  small,  by  earth 
or  sods  weighted  with  stones.  This  leaning  habit  is 
confirmed,  and  becomes  more  difficult  to  correct 
the  longer  it  is  continued.  Host  orchard  get 
plenty  of  trimming  when  they  do  get  it.  After 
long  neglect,  the  owner  of  the  orchard  and  his 
assistants,  armed  with  axes  and  saws,  assault  the 
trees  with  desperate  energy.  Limbs,  whichever 
are  handiest,  great  and  small,  fall  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, and  the  orchard  thus  trimmed  looks  naked 
for  months.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  worst, 
excessive  and  improper  pruning,  or  no  pruning  at 
all.  Not  to  prune  is  to  allow  the  tree  to  be  ex- 
hausted and  enfeebled  by  excessive  draughts  made 
upon  it  by  superfluous  branches.  Fruit  trees  on 
short  allowance,  sucked  and  sapped  by  sixteen 
times  too  many  greedy  branches,  that  crowd  and 
rob  each  other,  till  some  are  dead  and  many  are 
dying,  is  a  poor  show  for  fruit.  Watery  sprouts, 
suckers,  all  superfluous  shoots  should  be  removed 
before  they  have  attained  much  size,  and  before 
they  have  diverted  the  strength  of  the  tree  from 
the  fruit  and  the  necessary  branches.  If  a  limb 
is  not  wanted  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow. 
Every  man,  when  he  cuts  off  a  big  limb,  confesses 
that  he  is  a  careless  and  improvident  cultivator. 
He  should  have  cut  it  off  before.  Cutting  out  the 
central  leader  is  a  mistake.  It  should  be  pre- 
served and  the  branches  should  radiate  from  it 
and  be  subordinated  to  it.  Low  lieads,  well 
balanced,  and  well  open  to  the  sun,  should  take 
the  place  of  the  stilted,  one-sided  compact  tree 
tops  everywhere  abounding.  Neglected  orchards 
that  require  a  good  deal  of  pruning  should  be 
trimmed  in  autumn.  Heavy  summer  pruning 
seriously  checks  growth,  but  superfluous  sprouts 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  put  in  their 
appearance.  Orchards,  with  rare  exceptions,  are 
not  well  fed.  They  suffer  for  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Plants,  like  animals,  must  have  their  daily 
food,  and  they  should  have  food  adapted  to  their 
individual  necessities.  Endless  variety  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  indicates  different  conditions 
of  growth  and  development.  Fruit  growers  will 
have  taken  a  long  step  forward  when  they  learn 
what  to  feed,  how  to  feed,  and  when  to  feed  their 
fruit-bearing  trees  and  plants.  The  first  step  to- 
wards supplying  proper  food  is  to  select  the  best 
soil  and  situation.  Irregular  feeding  of  animals 
is  known  to  be  detrimental :  irregular  supplies  of 
fertilisers  to  plants  is  also  detrimental — they  are 
sometimes  starved,  sometimes  gorged.  A  cornfield, 
expected  to  yield  60  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  re- 
ceives about  every  year  a  liberal  supply  of  manure  ; 
an  orchard  is  equally  entitled  to  a  yearly  allowance ; 
it  should  not  be  starved  five  years  and  overfed  the 
sixth,  but  that  is  what  most  orchardists  do. 
Mulching  is  good  for  fruit  trees.  It  is  Nature's 
metliod  of  supplying  nutriment.  Forest  trees  are 
annually  mulched  with  leaves,  branches,  and  de- 
cayed wood.  Stable  manure,  ashes,  ground  bone, 
and  lime  are  the  great  fertilisers,  and  every  man 
who  has  a  large  Apple  orchard  should  keep  these 
in  stock. 


Bees  in  Peach  houses.— I  know  of  no 

better  way  of  securing  a  heavy  crop  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  than  by  putting  a  hive  of  bees  in 
the  house  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom.  This  has 
been  our  practice  for  several  years  past  in  the  case 
of  a  house  in  which  the  trees  come  into  flower  in 
March,  and  the  result  is  always  satisfactory. 
When  the  bees  are  in  the  house  we  never  brush 
the  flowers  or  shake  the  trees  in  the  hope  of  ferti- 
lising the  flowers  ;  this  work  is  left  entirely  to  the 


bees,  and  they  do  it  effectually.  To-day  I  have 
thinned  DfK)  small  Nectarines  from  a  tree  which 
jovers  a  piece  of  trellis  i  yards  square,  and  several 
hundred  more  will  have  to  be  taken  off  before  the 
crop  is  a  safe  and  ordinary  one.  This,  I  think, 
is  proof  enough  as  to  the  advantage  of  employing 
bees,  and  those  who  think  such  work  does  the  bees 
harm  make  a  great  mistake,  as  they  thus  get  a 
supply  of  food  before  it  is  plentiful  out-of-doors, 
and  I  have  noted  that  I  have  for  two  years  secured 
my  first  swarm  and  earliest  filled  sections  from 
the  Peach  house  bees.  I  may  add  that  I  have  a 
good  many  hives  of  bees.  In  my  opinion  they  are 
useful  in  a  garden  at  this  season,  and  when 
managed  on  the  bar-frame  system  they  are  both 
interesting  and  profitable. — J.  Mdib,  Margam, 
South  Wales. 


THE  BEST  EARLY  STRAWBERRIES. 
Opinions  vary,  and  I  suppose  they  always  will  do 
so,  as  to  which  are  the  most  serviceable  early  sorts 
of  Strawberries,  more  especially  for  forcing. 
Black  Prince  has  never  been  very  popular,  and 
the  good  old  Keen's  Seedling  is  now  fast  being 
replaced  by  newer  varieties.  Probably  Vicom- 
tesse  HiSricart  de  Thnry,  or  Garibaldi  as  it  is  also 
called  in  some  of  the  northern  districts,  is  the  kind 
which  is  most  extensively  forced,  and  on  the  whole 
it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion. It  possesses  a  strong  constitution,  is  wonder- 
fully prolific,  the  fruits  set  freely,  are  of  good  size, 
travel  remarkably  well,  and  are  of  good  quality, 
even  when  ripened  entirely  in  strong  heat.  This 
season  we  have  tried  another  early  variety  known 
as  Princess  of  Prussia,  a  name  which  should  be 
altered  to  Princess  Frederick  William,  and  we 
have  formed  a  high  opinion  of  its  merits.  This 
sort  is  no  novelty,  but  I  have  only  met  with  it  in 
the  Bristol  district,  where  I  procured  my  stock  of 
it.  It  forms  broad  and  stout  foliage,  throws 
up  abundance  of  large  trusses  of  blooms,  and 
is  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  earlier  than  the 
Vicomtesse.  With  us  it  set  very  freely,  and 
when  introduced  to  the  forcing  house,  ripened 
off  very  quickly.  Its  fruits  are  round,  of  medium 
size,  bright  red,  and  early  in  March  were  decidedly 
good  in  quality.  The  seeds  being  more  deeply 
imbedded  than  those  of  the  Vicomtesse,  it  is  natu- 
rally not  such  a  good  traveller,  but  nearly  all  ours 
were  sent  upwards  of  100  miles,  and  arrived  at 
their  destination  in  "  excellent  condition."  It  is 
also  the  nearest  approach  to  a  perpetual  bearer  of 
any  other  sort  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  both 
those  forced  and  planted  out  and  those  grown  en- 
tirely in  the  open  air  producing  successional  crops. 
In  the  open  air  it  is  apt  to  bloom  too  early,  and  for 
two  seasons  our  earliest  blooms  of  it  have  been 
blackened  by  frost.  I  recommend  it  for  the 
earliest  crop,  and  especially  for  forcing,  as  there  are 
plenty  better  successional  and  late  sorts,  notably 
La  Grosse  Sucr6e,  President,  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
and  British  Queen.  W.  I.  Jl. 


Upright  cordons.  — The  fan  system  of 
training  Plums  has  been  the  only  one  pursued 
here  from  time  immemorial,  and  as  regards 
beauty  there  is  no  training  to  equal  it.  My 
object,  however,  was  to  get  the  wall  perfectly 
filled  with  good  bearing  wood  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  and  here  let  me  note  that  I  spur- 
prune  our  Plums,  but  not  Peaches.  Having  deter- 
mined to  uproot  some  old  Plums  on  a  west  wall 
and  plant  those  two  princes  belonging  to  the 
Plum  tribe,  viz..  Green  Gage  and  Golden  Drop, 
the  border  was  prepared  exactly  as  for  Peaches, 
and  the  young  trees  (dwarf)  were  duly  planted, 
and  here  again  I  stipulated  that  each  young  tree 
should  have  three  good  shoots  on  it.  They  are 
planted  4  feet  apart  and  trained  as  follows  :  that 
is  to  say,  the  two  lower  shoots  run  horizontally  on 
each  side  of  the  tree  for  18  inches,  and  the  middle 
one  is  cut  clean  back  to  a  good  wood  bud,  so  that 
we  have  three  vertical  shoots  to  each  tree  at 
18  inches  apart.  These  trees  have  now  been 
planted  three  years,  and  not  ten  minutes  ago  I 
carefully  measured  their  height  ;  each  thoot 
averages  7.V  feet,  and  5  feet  from  the  bottom  of 
the  wall  is  covered  with  bloom,  now  expanded. 
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This,  undoubtedly,  is  the  system  to  pursue  in  these 
days,  when  we  want  every  inch  of  wall  utilised. 
I  estimate  that  fan-trained  trees  would  take  at 
least  eight  years,  and  then  I  am  doubtful  if  they 
would  ever  cover  the  wall  so  effectually  as  the 
trees  in  qaestion.     E.  Gilbert,  Jiiirf/hlei/. 

How  to  fill  the  wall  and  gather  fruit 
early— Peaches    being  in    the    ascendant    here, 
more  particularly  late    ones,  I   (twelve  months 
back  last  November)  determined  to  uproot  a  wall 
of    Apricots  which   had    been    planted   a  great 
number  of  years  ago  and  become  unproductive 
and  plant  it  with  Peaches.     I  began  by  taking 
out   the   old    soil    16    inches  deep    and   refilling 
with  good   turfy  loam.     The   wall   in   question 
is    about    170   feet  long,   and    the  varieties   of 
Peaches  planted  were   Princess  of   AVales,  Wa'.- 
burton  Admirable,  and  Late  Admirable,  one-third 
being  devoted  to  each.      When   purchasing  the 
trees  I  stipulated  that  they  should  be  maidens, 
3  feet  high,  and  with  straight  stems.     They  were 
all  planted    in  due  course  in  the  usual  manner 
and  mulched  with  rotten  manure.  In  the  following 
spring  they  broke  freely  and  we  disbudded  them 
several  times.     On  the  first  occasion  we  merely 
took  the  foreright  buds,  watching  them  narrowly 
until  the  shoots  were  6  inches  or  8  inches  long. 
We  then  selected  three  shoots  on  each  side  and 
one  in  the  middle,  taking  especial  pains  to  kill  all 
insects  and  give  them  a  good  syringing  each  fine 
morning,  dusting  with  Pooley's  tobacco  powder 
whenever  green  fly  put  in  an  appearance.    They 
grew  most  luxuriantly,  but  not  coarse ;  each  shoot 
was    nailed  in  regularly  and  the  laterals  stopped 
promptly.     The    beautiful  summer  and  autumn 
last  season  ripened  them  to  the  very  points.    At 
the  winter    pruning    we  cut    to    a    triple  bud, 
leaving  the  shoots  about   Ki  inches  in  length. 
They  are  at  this  moment  beautifully  bloomed,  in 
fact  some  are  set,  and  I  have  every  hope    of 
securing    a    good  crop    the    second    year    after 
planting.— R.  Gilbert. 


EDGINGS  FOR  WALKS. 
Many  kinds  of  materials  as  well  as  plants  are 
used   as   edgings   for   garden  walks,  but  to  my 
mind  none   are  so  good   as  Box;    happily,  how- 
ever, this  is  a  subject  respecting  which  no  hard 
and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down,  as   it  is  purely 
a  matter  of  taste  and  convenience,  some  places 
being  well  supplied  with  edging  materials  of  a 
good  description,  while  in  other  parts  they  may 
be  scarce  and  dear.     I  am  aware  that  some  ob- 
ject to  Box  on  account  of  its  harbouring   slugs, 
and  so  it  does  if  allowed  to  grow  in  an  almost 
wild  state,  but  if  managed  in  a  proper  manner 
nothing  makes  so  neat  an  edging.     It  certainly 
requires  a  good  deal  of  time  to  keep  it  in  order, 
but  if  well  and  properly  planted  to  commence 
with  it  need  not  be  objectionable  on  that  account. 
Edgings  made  of  stone,  brick,  and  tiles  are  now 
common,  and  they  are  of  various  patterns  :  for  wear 
and  tear,  no  doubt,  these  are  especially  to  be  re- 
commended ;  they  are  neat  and  do  not  harbour 
slugs,  &c. ;  still  they  possess  a  stiff,  formal  look 
compared  with  Box.     Ivy  forms  a  capital  edging 
for  fronts  of  herbaceous  borders  ;  indeed,  it  seems 
more   in  character  there   than    in   the    kitchen 
garden  when  planted  so   as  to   form  an  edging 
about    10   inches   or    12  inches  wide,  and  given 
an  annual  clipping  in  March  or  early  in  April. 
Flint  in  some  localities  can  be  had  off  the  land 
large  enough  and  in  suiBcient  quantity  for  edgings, 
These  are,   of  course,  cheap,  and   when   neatly 
fixed  in  the  ground,  keep  firm,  and  they  are  not 
nearly  so  stilT  looking  as  tile  edgings  ;  the  broken 
surfaces  of   tlie  stones  cau.sed   by  their  variable 
sizes  form  good  places  in  which    to   put  plants 
which  in  time  will  cover  the  whole  of  the  edging, 
and  form  an  interesting  feature  in  the  garden 
The    following    are    hardy    and    effective,    viz. : 
Sedum    glaucum,     Lydium,    and    acre    elegans ; 
Aubrietias,  Centians,  Armerias,  llerniaria  glabra, 
and  others.     Where   Bos   is   used,  if   treated  as 
f  jllowg,  it  will  offer  no  harbour  for  slugs  to  any 
serious  extent,  if  at   all.     There  is  a  right  and  a 
wrong  way  even  in  planting  an  edging  of  Box.     I 
find  that  a  little  time  spent  upon  it  in  the  first 


instance  is  well  repaid  in  after  years.     Let  us 
suppose,  then,  that  a  walk  is  to  be  made  in  the 
kitchen  garden  running  alongside  of  the  border 
next  the  wall,  and  consequently  parallel  with  the 
wall.     The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  fix  upon  a 
certain  level  at  a  given  distance  from  the  wall ; 
whatever  width  the  border  is  to  be  the  farthest 
end  of  it  must  be  the  fame  distance  from  the  wall 
as  the  end  near  at  hand,  and  the  same  level  must 
be  maintained.    Then  proceed  to  dig  the  ground  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot  where  the  Box  is  to  be  planted, 
breaking  the  soil  well,  and  rejecting  any  stones 
which  may  come  in  the  way.     If  the  soil  is  of  a 
loose  character,  tread  it  firmly  and  rake  the  sur- 
face smoothly.     Now  stretch  a  line  in  the  exact 
position  in  which  the  edging  is  to  stand,  and  with 
a  clean  sharp-edged  spade  chop  out  a  trench,  close 
to  the  line,  about  G  inches  deep.     This  should  be 
done    carefully,    because    much    depends    upon 
whether  the  Cox  will  be  planted  in  a  straight  line 
or  not ;  therefore  any  pains  bestowed  on  freeing 
the  soil  from  stones  is  well  rewarded.     If  the 
trench  has  been  carefully  cut,  out  the  line  will  no 
longer  be  of  service  to   tlie   planter.      The   next 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  prepare  the  Box  for  plant- 
ing.    Pull  it  into  pieces,  and  every  piece  with  a 
root  attached  to  it  will  grow.     It  should  be  cut  in 
uniform  lengths  of  about  1  inches,  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  the  top  level.     Generally  it  is 
flat,  which  is  all  the  better  for  the  planter,  as  it 
lies  closer  to  the  trench.     With  the  right  hand 
place  the  Box  in  position,  and,  whUe  the  left  hand 
holds  it  there,  with  the  right  one  place  a  little 
soil  over  the  roots.     The  trench  shold  then  be 
filled  up  to  the  proper   level  and  trodden  very 
firmly.    This   tends   to   keep  the   Box  straight. 
Some   may    think    these    details    needless,    but 
I  have  found  the  contrary  to  be  the  fact,  and 
I  have  tried  various  ways,  having  planted  as  much 
as  1000  yards  in  a  season.     March  is  as  good  a 
time  as  any  for  laying  Box.     There  is,  I  think,  a 
wrong  and  a  right  way  of  keeping  Box  in  good 
order  when  established.     It  well  managed  at  the 
end  of  six  or  eight  years  it  should  not  be  much 
larger  than  when  planted.     To  keep  it  thus  dwarf 
it  will  require  annual  clipping,  an  operation  which 
should  be  done  early  in  April.     If  allowed  to  run 
two  or  throe  years  without  cutting  it  gets  bare  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  wood  gets  hard.     It  is  then 
more  diBicult  to  cut,  and  takes  longer  to  get  green 
again,  as  the  old  wood  does  not  break  into  growth 
so  freely  as  the   younger  shoots   do.     Some  cut 
their  Box  with  a  scythe,  commencing  on  one  side 
and  returning  on  the  other,  but  the  cutting  is  best 
done  as  follows  :     First  stretch  a  line  close  to  the 
Box  at  a  given  height  from   the    ground,    say 
2  inches  or  2  J  inches  ;  then  with  a  pair  of  hedge 
shears  cut  off  the  top  down  to  the  line.     Upon  the 
flat  top  thus  formed  fix  the  line  straight  from  end 
to  end,   pulling   it   tight;    then   with   a   pair    of 
shears,  such  as  are  used  for  shearing  sheep,  cut 
the  Box  on  one  side  in  a  slanting  direction  from 
the  gravel   to  the  line  ;  repeat  this  operation  on 
the  other  side,  and  the  result  will  be  a  wedge- 
shaped  edging.     This  I  consider  quite  the  best 
way  in  which  to  trim  Box  edgings. 

E.  MOLYNEUX. 
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Ehododendron  exoniense.  —  The  free 
branching  habit  of  this  Rhododendron  is  very 
different  from  such  kinds  as  Princess  Alice,  Ses- 
teriauum,  and  fragrantissimum,  while  its  neat 
foliage,  partaking  of  the  character  of  that  of 
Veitchianum,  is  more  pleasing  than  that  of 
Countess  of  Derby,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Mrs. 
James  Shawe,  and  others.  The  various  hybrid 
greenhouse  Bhododendrons  have  undoubtedly  a 
great  future  before  them;  they  are  by  no  means 
dillicult  til  man.age  and  they  all  llower  freely. 
Some  of  them  are  liablu  to  run  up  thin— a  fault 
easily  prevented  by  stopping  the  shoots  freely 
during  their  earlier  stages.  It.  exoniense,  how- 
ever, needs  little  of  such  treatment,  its  growth 
being  naturally  bushy,  while  the  flowers  are  of  an 
ivory-white  tint,  relieved  by  a  small  yellow  blotch 
in  the  interior.  Where  fully  exposed  the  outsides 
of  the  blooms  are  suffused  with  a  reddish  tint, 
especially  noticeable  in  the  bud  state.— Alpha. 


PLATE  490. 
THE    BARKERIAS. 

(WITH   A    PLATE  OP  B.  LINDLEYANA    CESTEB.E.) 

Considering  that  the  genus  Epidendrum  consists 
of  over  400  species,  most  of  which  are  worthless 
in  a  garden  sense,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  if  we 
prefer  to  retain  the  several  Barkerias  under  their 
present  generic  name  rather  than  throw  them  in 
with  their  400  brethren,  among  which,  in  name  at 
least,  they  would  be  almost  lost.     Prof.  Reichen- 
bach  considers  the  Barkerias  as  a  section  of  Epi- 
dendrum, and  Mr.  Bentbam  adopted  the  same  view 
in  the  "Genera  Plantarum,'  but  as  the  characters 
of  the  several  species  bring  them  well  together, 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  our  continuing  to  speak 
of  them  as  Barkerias.     Indeed,  it  seems  an  advan- 
tage in  various  ways  to  have  large  genera  divided 
up  into  sections  or  sub-genera,  as  both  confusion 
and  lengthy  names  would  be  by  this  plan  to  a  large 
extent  avoided.     There  are  about  eight  species  of 
Barkeria  according  to  Reichenbacb,  but  not  more 
than  four  of  these  are  well  known,  the  others  being 
recent  introductions  or  devoid  of  good  garden 
characters  by  which  they  can  be  distinguished. 
The  four  well-known  species  are  here  described  ; — 
B.    ELEiiANS— This    is    the    smallest    of  the 
Barkerias,  but  nevertheless  a  very  pretty  little 
Orchid.     It  is  the    plant  on    which   the    genus 
Barkeria  was  founded  by  Knowles  and  Westcott 
in  their  "Floral  Cabinet  "for  1838,  where  it  is 
figured  and  described  as  having  been  flowered  by 
Mr.  G.  Barker,  of  Springfield,  near  Biriningham, 
to  whose  zeal  and  liberality  we  owe  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  great  many  beautiful  plants.    The  habit 
of  B.  elegans  is  smaller  and  slenderer  than  that  of 
other  kinds.     It  has  pale  green  foliage  2  inches  in 
length,  a  bnlb  about  6  inches  long,  and  a  terminal 
inflorescence,  the  stem  of  which  is  blotched  with 
chocolate-brown,  and  partly  covered   with  long 
sheathing  scales.     It  bears   about  half  a  dozen 
flowers    on    each    raceme;  they  are    large  and 
spreading,  the  petals  and  sepals  being  almost  white 
or  pale  rose,  and  darker  outside.     The  labellum  is 
obovate  in  outline  with  the  edges  slightly  waved, 
and  is  coloured  similar  to  the  petals,  with  the 
addition  of  a  large  blotch  of  dark  rose-red  on  the 
lower  part ;  the  column  is  winged  and  is  spotted 
with  reddish  spots.    A  native  of  Mexico.     There 
is  a  marked  difference  between  the  plant  figured 
by  Knowles  and  Westcott  and  the  plant  we  know 
now  as  B.  elegans,  but  probably  this  difference  is 
due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  artist  by  whom  the 
figure  in  the  "  Floral  Cabinet  "  was  made. 

B.  LiNDLEYANA  is  a  stout-growicg  species 
forming  Dendrobium-like  stems  from  IL'  inches  to 
18  inchts  high,  and  bearing  leaves  about  4  inches 
long,  with  a  keel  at  the  back.  The  flowers  are 
borne  on  a  terminal  spike,  varying  in  number  with 
the  strength  of  the  plant,  a  healthy  strong  plant 
bearing  a  score  or  so  of  flowers  on  each  scape.  These 
flowers  are  purplish  in  colour,  a  few  spots  of  a 
darker  colour  being  about  the  column.  The  lip  is 
almost  quadrangular  in  outline  with  a  short  acumi- 
nation  at  the  base.  This  beautiful  species  is  a 
native  of  Costa  Rica  and  Mexico,  and  has  been 
cultivated  in  English  gardens  about  thirty  years. 
The  variety 

Center.e,  herewith  figured,  is  distinguished 
from  the  type  in  having  a  number  of  large  blotches 
about  the  column,  and  by  its  beautiful  purple- 
lilac  colour ;  the  flowers,  too,  are  larger.  For  the 
introduction  of  this  variety  we  were  originally  in- 
debted to  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  but  recently 
Messrs.  Shuttleworth,  Carder  &  Co.  have  imported 
many  plants  of  B.  Lindlcyana,  and  amongst  them 
some  of  the  variety  Centeric  have  been  found.  The 
accompanying  plate  was  prepared  from  one  of 
these,  which  was  well  grown  and  flowered  by  Dr. 
Duke  in  his  garden  at  The  Glen,  Lewisham. 

B.  SiviNNERi.— An  old  garden  plant,  long  known 
as  Epidendrum  t^kinneri,  under  which  rame  it  is 
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figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  (t.  3951),  and 
to  which  appellation  it  mnst  now  again  return, 
according  to  botanists.  It  is  a  stoutish  grow- 
ing plant,  forming  clusters  of  stems  about  a  foot 
high,  terminating  in  a  long  graceful  raceme  of 
numerous  lilac  purple  (lowers.  In  form  the?e 
flowers  resemble  those  of  Kpidendrum  vitellinum 
more  than  the  other  Barkerias,  the  lip  being  com- 
paratiTely  narrow  and  pointed.  There  is  a  small 
blotch  of  yellow  at  the  base  of  the  lip  where  the 
keels  join.  A  native  of  Guatemala,  from  whence 
it  was  sent  to  Mr.  James  Bateman,  of  great 
Orchid  fame,  by  Mr.  Skinner,  equally  famed  as  a 
collector,  and  after  whom  the  species  was  named. 
These  are  several  named  varieties  of  this  Barkeria, 
which  are  distinguished  by  their  deeper  colour, 
larger  flower.-,  stronger  habit,  &c.,  but  there  is 
very  little  to  choose  between  them,  whilst  all  are 
beautiful.  For  ordinary  collections,  no  doubt  B. 
Skinneri  will  be  found  to  thrive  better  than  any 
of  the  others. 

B.  SPECTA BILLS.— The  largest  flowered  of  the 
Barkerias,    and    perhaps    the    most   difficult   to 


tinct  if  we  ignore  those  characters  which  are  seen 
by  the  botanist  throui;h  a  powerful  magnifying 
glass.  B.  Barkeriola  is  a  small-flowered  plant, 
with  characters  intermediate  between  B.  elegans 
and  B.  Lindleyana. 

TnK  CULTIVATION  ot  these  plants  is  surrounded 
with  a  shadow  of  failure  and  mystery.  They  grow 
freely  in  their  native  haunts,  but  they  rarely 
continue  long  in  good  health  when  grown  in 
Urchid  houses.  Naturally,  they  are  found  in 
excessively  wet  places  on  exposed  elevations, 
where  the  sun  shines  full  on  them  all  day,  and  the 
dews  and  fogs  ot  evening  saturate  them  and  their 
surroundings.  On  twiggy  bushes,  on  fallen  trees, 
but,  always  with  their  tops  exposed  to  full  sun- 
light, these  little  Crchids  are  found  in  greatest 
abundance  in  Mexico  and  Central  America.  By 
following  Nature  as  well  as  we  can  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  Barkerias  under  glass,  we  may 
succeed  fairly  well  with  them.  The  great  thin^ 
is  to  supply  them  with  an  abundance  of  water 
while  making  their  growth,  dipping  them  over- 
head in  water  several  times  during  a  hot  sunny 


"  That  some  of  the  varieties  were  finer  than  others 
certificated  this  season."  Amongst  the  varieties 
exhibited  there  were  colours  not  hitherto  seen  in 
the  Amaryllis,  and  the  forms  of  the  llowers  were 
quite  perfect.  It  mnst  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  such  results  have  been  obtained  by  simply 
crossing  and  recrossing  varieties  raised  in  the 
Chelsea  Nurseries.  The  best  Continental  collec- 
tions have  been  visited,  and  the  finest  varieties 
selected  from  them  have  been  used  both  as  seed 
and  pollen  parents.  By  breeding  "  in  and  in,"  as 
a  fancier  would  term  it,  the  constitution  ot  the 
plants  becomes  impaired  after  a  time,  but  by  the 
constant  introduction  of  fresh  blood,  so  to  speak, 
and  a  well  selected  set  of  seed-bearing  varieties, 
Messrs.  Veitch  have  placed  grand  flowers  on  a 
class  of  plants,  that  for  vigour  and  constitution 
defy  competition.  Take,  for  example,  the  pure 
white  variety  Lady  Howard  de  Walden  ;  though 
only  a  small  bulb,  it  had  four  flowers  on  one 
spike,  the  greatest  number  yet  obtained ;  the 
flowers,  too,  are  largo  and  of  good  form,  with  a 
green  centre,  as  all  white  varieties  have.    Mrs. 
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manage  snccessf ally.  It  has  pseudo-bulbs  about 
8  inches  high,  which  are  rather  wiry  when  mature, 
and  which  bear  two  or  three  leaves  near  the  top 
and  surrounding  the  base  of  the  flower-stalk. 
About  eight  flowers  are  produced  on  each  stalk, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  over  1  inch  long, 
spreading,  and  in  colour  pale  rose  with  a  few 
darker  spots  over  the  upper  surface.  The  labellum 
is  almost  triangular  in  shape,  undulated  at  the 
margins,  and  in  colour  yellowish  with  a  rose  tint 
along  the  outer  portion  and  dark  red  spots 
towards  the  lower  half.  The  column  is  club- 
shaped  and  wingless.  Being  a  summer  flowering 
species,  this  should  be  kept  growing  through  the 
winter  in  a  warm  light  house.  It  is  a  native  of 
Guatemala,  and  was  introduced  in  ISI:!.  Accord- 
ing to  Bateman,  it  is  known  among  the  people  of 
Guatemala  as  the  "  Flor  di  Isabel." 

B.  crcLOTELLA  is  a  new  introduction,  with  the 
characters  of  B.  Lindleyana,  except  that  in  the 
former  the  column  is  not  spotted.  B.  melano- 
caulon  is  also  closely  related  to  these  two  ;  in  fact 
there  seems  no  good  reason  for  keeping  them  dis- 


day,  exposure  to  full  sunlight  and  a  free  circula- 
tion of  iresh  air  at  all  times  in  a  warm  house,  such 
as  is  used  for  Cattleyas  ;  these  are  the  conditions 
which  have  proved  most  suited  to  Barkerias  in 
hot-houses,  Messrs.  Backhouse,  ot  York,  and 
Williams,  of  HoUoway,  havinggrown  the  Barkerias 
well  in  this  way.  They  do  not  require  any  peat, 
a  few  bits  of  Teak-wood  or  even  a  few  twigs  stuck 
in  a  pot  of  .Sphagnum  and  crocks,  the  plants  to  be 
fastened  on  to  the  twigs,  being  the  best  material 
on  which  to  grow  them.  \Vhen  at  rest  they  should 
be  kept  almost  dry.  B. 


NEW  AMAUYLLIHEH. 

Tub  remarks  on  Messrs.  Vcitch's  exhibits  in  Tub 
Garden  (p.  ;i53)  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  group  ot  seedlings  shown  by  them  represented 
the  result  ot  many  years'  patient  and  successful 
labour,  and  those  who  have  made  this  grand 
spring-flowering  plant  a  speciality  will  be  quite 
prepared  to  endorse  the  words  of  your  reporter. 


Whitbourn  I  considered  the  next  best  variety  in 
the  group.  It  is  quite  distinct  and  very  hand- 
some ;  the  flowers  are  good  in  form,  and  furnished 
with  a  greenish  star ;  the  margins  of  the  petals  are 
creamy  white,  and  there  is  a  heavy  central  band 
of  dark  crimson.  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  beautiful  variety ;  its  flowers  are  large 
and  good  in  form ;  they  have  a  purplish  blush 
ground  and  an  indescribable  reddish  suffusion 
veined  with  rosy  red.  Eclatantaisalsoa  valuable 
acquisition;  the  deep  rose  segments,  margined  with 
creamy  while,  are  very  effective.  The  best  of  the 
other  varieties  exhibited  have  already  been  de- 
scribed. In  the  variety  Lady  Macbeth  we  have  a 
distinct  type,  with  petals  rather  irregularly 
formed  ;  the  flowers,  which  are  7  inches  across,  are 
ot  a  rosy  scarlet  colour.  Triumphans  is  one  of 
the  very  large  kinds,  with  massive  petals  4  inches 
wide.  Mirabel  stands  out  prominently  from  all 
others ;  its  colours,  scarlet,  crimson,  and  magenta, 
are  charmingly  blended.  The  question  of  grant- 
ing first-class  certificates  is  one  which  I  would 
rather  not  go  into.  J.  Douglas. 
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WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDIKG  APRIL  28. 

April  l'2. 
Cloudy,  but  very  warm,  and  this  evening  rain 
seems  imminent,  and  in  prospect  thereof  all  the 
movable  coverings  to   fruit  trees  have  been  left 
drawn  up  and  all  liglits  on  frames  and  cold  pits 
containing  seedling  plants  for  kitchen  and  flower 
garden  have  been  drawn  quite  off,  with  a  view  of 
saving  us  the  labour  of  at  least  one  day's  water- 
ing. Clipped  Grass  verges  on  pleasure-ground  walks 
for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  they  will  now  re- 
quire clipping  once  a  fortnight  to  prevent  seeding 
of  Grasses,  Daisies,  &c  ,  on  the  gravel ;  of  course 
lawn  mowing  is  now  a  daily  affair.     We  still  con- 
tinue to  piant  the  summer  bedders  as  opportunity 
presents  ;  Kleinia  repens,  Calceolarias,  and  Violas 
are  the  kinds  we  have  put  in  to-day.     Sowed  a 
first  batch  of  runner   Beans,  the  main  crop  of 
Beet,   and    a   second   small  lot   of  Turnips ;  the 
general  crop  of  the  latter  we  do  not  sow  till  the 
middle  of  May,  because  of  their  liability  to  run 
to  seed  when  sown  earlier.     Sowed  another  lot  of 
I'eas — Veitch's  I'erfection  and  British  Queen — and 
earthed  and  staked  advancing  crops.    As  a  rule 
we  do  not  like  either  to  disbud  much  or  to  pinch 
the  shoots  of  any  kind  of  fruit  trees  till  they  are 
safe  from  injury  by  frost,  because  of  the  protec- 
tion  the  thicker   coating   of    leaves    and   shoots 
affords  to  the  tender  fruit ;  but  this  season  the 
growth  has  been  so  exceptionally  profuse  and 
rapid,  especially  during  the  last  week,  that  we 
have   had   to   depart   from    our  usual    practice, 
and    have    to-day  begun  to  disbud    Peaches  a 
second  time  over,  and  to  pinch  back  the  longest 
growths  of  Apricots  to  within  three  eyes  of  the 
old  wood,  and  the  fruit,  which  has  set  in  clusters, 
is  being  partially  thinned  at  the  same  time.    Just 
now  Grape  thinning,  tying  down  of  Peach  shoots 
in  the  various  houses.  Strawberry  forcing,  and  pre- 
paring bedding  plants  besides  the  usual  "  must-be- 
done "  work  so  fully  occupies  the  whole  of  our 
indoor  staff,  that  extra  jobs  are  out  of  the  question. 
April  2:'. 
We  were  favoured  with  the  longed-for  showers 
— Ol'G— in  the  early  morning,  and  the  soil  being 
sufficiently  dry  by  G  a.m.,  we  at  once  began  trans- 
planting Cauliflowers,  and  thinned  out  all  Lettuces 
sufficiently  large  to  handle,  and  also  thinned  out 
summer  Spinach  to  6  inches  from  plant  to  plant ; 
this  crop  we  always  sow  between  the  rows  of  Peas, 
as  it  is  over  before  the  Peas  are  ready.     Watered 
earliest  Cauliflowers  with  manure  water  and  after- 
wards gave  them  a  slight  earthing  up  ;  our  second 
and  third  plantings  had  also  liquid  manure  given 
to  them,  and  the  deep  drills  in  which  we  always 
plant  them  were  at  once  filled  in  to  the  ground 
line,  and  then  an  excellent  mulching  is  applied 
at  no  cost,  except  that  of  drawing  the  drills  and 
filling  them  in  again,   as   just   now   done.     Our 
manure  tanks  being  quite   full,  the  opportunity 
was  also   taken   to  give   a  supply  to  Strawberry 
plots,  not  directly  to  the  plants,  but  between  the 
rows,  the  mulching  dislodged  by   heavy  pouring 
being  at  once  made  tidy,  as  the  entire  plots  were 
hand-weeded.     The    supply  of  liquid  would  not 
hold    out    for    Raspberries,    so    they    will   have 
their  turn  a  week  or  two  hence,  and  meanwhile 
they   have  been   given    a   dressing   of    P.eeson's 
manure  over  the  mulching  that  was  put  on  during 
the  winter.     The  weak  and  often  surplus  new 
growths  have  also  to-day  been  pulled  up,  a  process 
that  is  quite  necessary  to  obtain  well  ripened 
canes  and  the  largest  amount  and  finest  fruit. 
This  work  suggested  other  of  the  same  kind,  and 
which  was  at  once  done— namely,  the  thinning 
out  to  a  reasonable  number  (of  course  selecting 
the  weakest)  of  old  stools  of  Delphiniums,  herba- 
ceous   Phloxes,   Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  and    Mi- 
chaelmas   Daisies.     Being   dull   and   warm,   and 
therefore  the  best  of  days  for  placing  out  bedding 
plants,  all  that  it  was  considered  prudent  to   put 
out  have  been  done,  the  tenderest  being  afi'orded 
the  shelter  of  the  fruit  wall  blinds  and  the  hardiet 
turf  pits,  that,  if  needs  be,  can  be  covered  over 
with  hurdles   or  felt   shutters ;   Grape   thinning, 
stopping  and  tying  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  prick- 
ing  out   of    annuals,   and    pottirg    on    of    sub- 
tropicals  are  other  work  that  has  been  in  hand. 


April  24. 
More  showers  in  the  early  morning,  but  fine  and 
warm  the  rest  part  of  the  day.  Completed  the 
clipping  of  Grass  verges  and  rolled  the  walks. 
Weeded  fernery,  and  made  a  complete  clearance 
of  all  dead  fronds  and  rubbish  from  overhanging 
shrubs  and  trees.  Clipped  the  Gra.ss  edgings  to 
sub  tropical  beds,  and  surface-forked  over  the  soil 
by  way  of  preparation  for  planting.  We  use  a 
number  of  Funkias  as  edgings  to  this  class  of 
foliage  beds,  the  best  kinds  being  Sieboldi,  ovata, 
and  ovata  variegata,  and  these  we  have  now  lifted, 
divided,  and  replanted.  The  earlier  Hyacinths  in 
Hose  beds  being  over,  the  tops  have  been  cut  off  and 
patches  of  Mignonette  seeds  sown  in  their  place. 
The  bulbs  we  leave  for  flowering  another  year,  and 
right  well  they  do  under  such  unnatural  treat- 
ment, which  the  cutting  away  of  their  foliage 
before  it  is  m.Ttured  most  certainly  is,  but  what 
matter  if  they  flower  well  ?  They  are  lifted  bien- 
nially with  the  Roses,  and  arc  replanted  with  them 
again  soon  as  the  soil  has  been  renewed,  which 
work  we  contrive  to  do,  at  the  latest,  by  the  be- 
ginning of  November.  Peaches  being  finished 
disbudding,  and  there  being  here  and  there  a  trace 
of  fly,  such  spots  have  been  syringed  with  tobacco 
water,  which  solution  will  prevent  the  insects 
spreading  till  such  times  as  it  is  safe,  without  in- 
jury to  the  fruit,  to  turn  on  the  full  force  of  our 
watering  hose,  and  clear  water,  applied  with  force, 
is  after  all  the  best  and  safest  subdner  of  insect 
pests.  This  has  been  a  dayof  inside  border  watering, 
all  the  inside  borders  of  vineries,  except  one  that 
is  in  flower,  having  been  watered — liquid  made 
with  cow  manure  being  used  for  all,  at  the  rate  of 
i  gallons  to  20  gallons  of  clear  water,  the  tem- 
perature of  it  being  from  90"  to  100°.  Peaches 
and  B^igs  are  served  the  same,  except  that  we  do 
not  trouble  about  the  water  being  warmer  than 
70°.  Our  other  work  has  been  the  same  as  for 
the  last  two  days. 

April  2.5. 
Did  a  little  more  planting  of  flowtr  beds, 
Pyrethrum  Gold  Feather,  Verbena  Purple  King, 
Violas  True  Blue  and  Qaeen  of  Lilacs,  two 
excellent  bedders  being  amongst  the  number. 
Those  who  condemn  Verbenas  as  uncertain  summer 
bedders  should  see  how  they  grow  and  flower  con- 
tinuously in  our  hot  dry  soil ;  only  the  soil  is  not 
"surface-tickled;"  it  is  trenched  and  heavily 
manured,  and  every  year  too.  We  should  neither 
get  growth  nor  flower  if  digging  a  spade's  depth 
were  done.  Potatoes  are  getting  so  forward,  that 
they  cannot  again  be  earthed  up  by  way  of  protec- 
tion, and  litter  has  therefore  been  got  in  readiness 
for  covering  when  needed,  and  the  cold  winds  of 
to-day  seem  to  indicate  that  it  will  be  soon. 
Asparagus  is  now  cut  every  morning,  tied  in  bundles 
of  twenty-five  heads,  and  placed  in  saucers 
of  water  till  required  for  use.  Sweeping  up 
occupied  a  great  part  of  the  day  ;  the  family  is  at 
present  non-resident,  but  no  difference  is  ever  made 
in  this  respect ;  consequently,  if  a  sunden  ihhif  is 
made  on  us  we  are  always  prepared.  But  a  better 
reason  for  maintaining  neatness  is,  that  there 
never  being  any  arrear.5,  nothing  has  to  be  ne- 
glected in  the  effort  to  again  reach  the  front, 
namely,  high  keeping.  There  is  so  much  Grape 
thinning,  that  to  keep  abreast  of  it  we  have  now 
to  be  at  it  early  and  late;  Strawberries,  too,  by  the 
daily  supplies  required,  give  an  immensity  of 
labour,  and  Saturday  is  our  general  overhauling 
day  of  these,  as  it  is  of  plants  generally.  Thinned 
out  the  fruit  of  some  dozens  of  plants  to  from 
eight  to  ten  on  a  plant,  and  put  in  another  large 
batch.  President  is  now  our  favourite  variety, 
Vicomtesse  Ilericart  de  Thury  being  nearly  over. 
Made  a  complete  sweep  from  the  house  of  all  plants 
that  had  been  used  for  forced  cut  flowers,  Spinuas, 
Deutzias,  Rhododendrons,  and  bulbs  being  given 
partial  shelter  under  a  high  hedge  till  time  can  be 
spared  to  plant  them  out.  To  Roses  that  have  been 
forced  we  give  the  shelter  of  a  shed  that  can  be 
protected  from  cold  winds  and  frost  should  it  be 
necessary.  Other  Roses  and  the  last  of  the 
Spirajas  and  Lily  of  Valley  have  been  put  into 
warmth,  and  in  the  space  made  in  the  latest  Peach 
house,  by  placing  out  of  bedding  plants,  flowering 
plants  have  been  arranged  with  a  view  of  retard- 


ing them.  Watered  Pines  and  Melons,  the  latter 
wiih  soot  water,  as  the  soil  is  much  infested  with 
wireworm,  which  has  been  very  injurious  to  our 
Melons  this  season.  Grapes  keep  fairly  well ;  the 
water  in  the  bottles  needs  adding  to  every  week, 
the  evaporation  being  greater  now  that  the  ven- 
tilators are  always  open. 

April  27. 

To-day  we  have  had  a  recommencement  of  the 
splendid  weather  of  the  early  part  of  last  week, 
and  which  is,  in  fact,  a  little  too  good,  for  one 
dreads  the  results  to  fruit  trees  should  cold 
weather  supervene  before  the  fruits  are  set  and 
protected  by  a  covering  of  foliage.  We  do  not  in- 
tend to  dispense  with  our  protection  till  that  stage 
has  been  reached.  Hoed  over  the  mulching  of 
vegetable  soil  with  which  Gooseberry  and  Currant 
quarters  are  mulched  ;  seedling  weeds  having  come 
up  in  it  by  the  million,  owing  to  its  having  been 
left  undisturbed  in  the  woods  for  years,  where  of 
course  the  weeds  have  seeded  and  sown  them- 
selves. Staked  second  sowing  of  Sweet  Peas,  als3 
put  small  sticks  to  flowers  of  Narcissi  that  were 
bending  under  the  weight  of  their  flower-heads, 
the  flowers  only  being  tied  up;  the  foliage  looks  best 
loose,  as  it  does  in  all  herbaceous  plants  for  the 
matter  of  that,  only  many  of  them  are  so  greedy 
of  space  making  curtailment  necessary.  Made  up 
other  shallow  hotbeds  f  or  Alternanther.as.  Vegetable 
forcing  frames  are  now  utilised  for  this  purpose, 
as  well  as  for  hardening  off  tender  bedding  plants. 
Did  a  little  planting  of  flower  beds.  Still  Grape 
thinning ;  one  out  of  the  four  Vines  we  have  of 
Alnwick  Seedling  failed  for  the  first  time  last 
year  to  set  its  fruit  properly,  and  as  we  always 
thin  out  the  berries  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  it  is  probable  that  some  properly  ferti- 
lised berries  were  cut  out ;  hence,  this  year  that 
variety  is  being  left  till  thinning  becomes  impera- 
tive, though  from  present  appearance  they  have 
set  all  right ;  it  not,  they  ought  to  be,  considering 
the  attention  they  have  had  in  the  way  of  artificial 
fertilisation  with  pollen  of  other  varieties.  Placed 
small  sticks  to  single  Dahlias  and  shifted  them 
into  the  coldest  house  we  have.  Potted  into  larger 
pots  all  later  struck  stock.  Tobaccos,  Castor-oils, 
Hemps  and  Wigandias  have  al-o  been  given 
larger  pots.  Soiled  up  auratum  Lilies  that  are 
being  grown  in  pots  for  c'  nservatory  decoration 
at  the  end  of  summer.  They  are  growing  in  a 
sheltered  place  in  the  open  air,  the  pots  being 
plunged  in  coal  ashes.  Marguerites  and  Fuchsias 
are  being  potted  on  with  the  same  intent. 
April  28. 

Another  splendid  day.  Surface-hoed  all  parts 
of  kitchen  garden  that  needed  it.  Took  off  and 
stored  away  Rhubarb  pots  and  ran  the  hoe  through 
the  entire  plantation  as  well  as  between  the  rows  of 
Jerusalem  Artichokes  that  are  just  peeping  through 
the  soil.  The  new  plot  of  Horseradish  having  been 
planted  in  wet  weather,  the  surface  had  got  hard, 
and  so  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  lightly  fork 
it  over.  Sifted  and  mixed  up  soil  for  Alternantheras. 
The  arrangements  are  now  all  decided,  and  a  por- 
tion of  this  compost  is  dug  in  with  handforks  in 
every  spot  where  plants  are  to  be  placed.  The 
mixture  consists  of  two  parts  of  light  peaty  loam, 
one  of  leaf  soil,  and  one  of  well-rotted  manure, 
the  whole  being  run  through  a  half-inch  sieve, 
and  .soon  as  the  plants  are  put  out  a  mulch- 
ing of  about  1  inch  thick  is  given  of  the 
same  compost.  As  opportunity  presents  we 
continue  to  plant  out  the  hardiest  bedders. 
We  have  now  done  propagating,  and  all  kinds 
are  being  potted  up  a^  time  can  be  bad.  All 
Lobelias  have  to-day  been  put  out  in  light  soil  in 
a  cold  frame.  Asters  and  Stocks  are  being 
pricked  out  in  a  light  soil  and  sheltered  in 
a  temporary  tent  made  with  Alder  poles  and 
covered  with  ma's.  Renewed  the  mulching 
in  second  Peach  house.  I  have  great  faith  in 
the  insect-preventing  effects  of  fresh  stable  litter, 
of  course  used  in  reason,  that  is,  not  in  bulk,  at 
most  4  inches  thick,  and  not  put  on  till  it  has  had 
a  couple  of  days'  sweetening,  otherwise  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  Peach  trees  might  possibly  be 
found  to  be  minus  green  leaves.  When  the 
mulching  is  first  put  on  we  always  take  the  pre- 
caution, even  when  we  feel  certain  that  injury  of 
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this  kind  will  not  take  place,  to  leave  air  on  all 
night  to  carry  off  any  obDoxious  vapours.  Thinned 
out  fruit  in  late  Teach  house,  pinched  and  tied 
down  shoots.  For  the  present  Grape  thinning  has 
to  be  classed  on  the  routine  list,  being  of  daily 
occurrence.  Hants. 


Outside 


FRUITS  0NDER  GLASS. 
Vine  borders.  —  An  unusually  dry 
winter  following  a  dry  parching  autumn  is  such  an 
exceptional  occurrence  in  this  country,  that  we  are 
apt  to  overlook  its  effect  upon  our  fruit  tree  borders 
at  this  early  period,  when  all  hands  are  fully  occu- 
pied in  the  performance  of  operations  which  are 
more  prominent,  and  consequently  claim  and  re- 
ceive our  first  attention.  And  yet  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  name  an  omission  that  will  tell  so 
adversely  on  our  future  prospects  as  the  neglect 
of  external  Vine  borders,  particularly  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  narrow  strips  of  porous 
compost  are  generally  elevated  above  the  ground 
line  and  have  at  least  12  inches  of  clean  broken 
stone  or  rubble  resting  on  a  layer  of  concrete  for 
tbeir  foundation.  Although  the  rainfall  has  been 
very  ligh»-,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  Vines  may 
not  yet  feel  the  want  of  water,  but  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  they  very  soon  will  i£  timely  steps  are 
not  taken  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  moisture 
which  they  now  contain,  therefore  jirevention  being 
better  than  cure,  I  would  suggest  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  borders,  and  in  the  event  of  their 
being  found  only  moderately  dry,  a  good  mulching 
of  rotten  manure  or  fresh  stable  Utter  should  be 
at  once  laid  on  the  surface  and  well  watered  with 
tepid  water,  not  only  to  keep  the  roots  in  action, 
but  also  to  prevent  them  from  descending  in  search 
of  the  food  which  the  requirements  of  the  Vines 
will  compel  them  to  supply.  If  this  is  not  done 
and  dry  weather  continues,  the  delicate  surface 
roots  will  suffer,  red  spider  will  put  in  an  early 
appearance,  and  shanking  will  in  due  course  follow. 
These  precautions  do  not,  of  course,  apply  in  all 
gardens,  but  where,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
mulching  is  deferred  until  the  borders  have  ab- 
sorbed a  fair  amount  of  sun  heat  and  the  Grapes 
are  beginning  to  swell,  timely  attention  to  this 
important  matter  may,  and  will,  save  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  as  the  season  advances. 

Iniernal  herders. — It  rarely  happens  that  Grape 
growers  are  off  their  guard  in  the  management  of 
in-ide  borders,  but  it  does  not  always  follow  that 
the  roots  receive  an  adequate  supply  of  water 
during  the  season  of  growth.  If  they  did,  we 
should  hear  less  of  the  roots  refusing  to  ramify 
and  to  travel  northwards,  and  Phylloxera  literally 
devouring  every  scrap  of  internal  fibre  in  pre- 
ference to  the  roots  which  pass  out  and  remain 
unmolested  in  the  external  borders.  It  is  con- 
trary to  reason  to  suppose  that  the  writer  of  a 
calendar  can  say  when  or  how  often  Vines  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  country  should  be  watered ; 
but  experience  justifies  the  assertion  that  it  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  overwater  a  well  made  and 
properly  drained  internal  border  during  the  season 
of  growth.  Moreover,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  want  of  this  element,  by  starving  and  para- 
lysing the  roots,  often  prevents  Grapes  from  set- 
ting, produces  conditions  favourable  to  the  spread 
of  spider,  and  invariably  leads  up  to  wholesale 
shanking.  In  ordinary  seasons,  when  the  rainfall 
exceeds  21  inches,  Vines  put  on  plenty  of  dense 
stout  foliage  which  insects  do  not  know  how  to 
attack  ;  but  when  external  and  internal  supplies 
are  cut  short,  a  jubilant  time  is  theirs,  and  clever 
indeed  must  the  cultivator  be  who  succeeds  in 
destroying  his  enemies  without  half  killing  the 
Vines.  It  is  as  yet  early  to  surmise  what  the 
summer  may  be ;  it  may  turn  out  wet  and  cold, 
but  at  the  present  time  appearances  are  in  favour 


of  drought,  and  the  better  to  guard  against  and 
ward  off  the  evils  which  it  may  bring  into  exist- 
ence, internal  watering  should  be  conducted  on 
a  very  liberal  scale.  If  borders  are  inert  and 
inclined  to  be  heavy,  let  them  be  well  dressed 
with  bone  dust,  wood  ashes,  burnt  earth,  or  old 
lime  rubble,  and  well  littered  down  with  fresh,  but 
well  sweetened,  stable  manure.  Then  supply 
them  as    often    as   may   be   thought  necessary 


with  water  at  a  temperature  of  80°  to  tlO°.  Let 
each  watering  be  thorough  and  add  stimulants 
as  the  strain  of  the  crop  increases  and  the  fer- 
tilising top-dressing  becomes  exhausted. 

Planting  young  Vines. — Although  fashions  are 
constantly  changing,  it  seems  hardly  credible  that 
the  mode  of  preparing  and  planting  young  Vines 
could  have  been  affected  by  the  rapid  movements 
of  the  age.  Such,  however,  is  the  case,  as  all 
readers  of  the  gardening  periodicals  are  well 
aware.  Formerly  it  was  the  practice  to  obtain 
yearlings  in  a  dormant  state  ;  plant  early  in  the 
spring  and  cut  them  down  once,  or  perhaps  twice, 
before  they  were  allowed  to  bear  fruit.  Gradu- 
ally the  planting  of  duplicates  for  giving  Grapes 
the  second  year  became  prevalent,  and  is  still  prac- 
tised by  many  good  growers.  Every  alternate 
Vine  under  this  system  is  cut  down  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  to  secure  a  strong  vigorous  cane, 
which  eventually  becomes  the  permanent  occupant 
of  the  house,  while  the  supernumerary  is  left 
nearly  full  length  and  is  allowed  to  carry  a  crop  of 
fruit.  When  this  crop  has  been  taken  the  super- 
numeraries should  be  removed,  but  many  men  of 
progress,  finding  that  they  are  not  exhausted,  allow 
them  to  remain  and  bear  successional  crops,  pos- 
sibly and  probably  at  the  expense  of  the  permanent 
Vines,  which  must  be  sadly  crippled  from  want  of 
room.  At  the  present  time  the  favourite  mode  of 
preparing  and  planting,  at  least  where  heat  and 
the  necessary  convenience  are  at  command,  con- 
sists in  striking  "  eyes"  in  pots  or  squares  of  turf 
early  in  the  spring  and  planting  out  in  internal 
borders  composed  of  well  warmed  or  fermenting 
compost  in  May  or  June.  In  order  to  carry  out 
this  system  successfully,  the  two  cardinal  points 
are  heat  for  striking  the  eyes  and  warm  compost 
for  the  reception  of  the  young  Vines.  When  these 
cannot  be  secured  another  mode  is  open,  and  it  is 
equally  successful.  Well  ripened  planting  canes 
one  year  old  are  cut  down  to  the  lowest 
buds  not  later  than  the  end  of  December 
to  prevent  bleeding.  They  are  then  stored 
away  in  a  cold  house,  where  they  will  be 
safe  from  frost,  but  not  open  to  excitement.  In 
due  course  the  lower  buds  break,  and  when  they 
have  made  about  2  inches  of  growth  all  the  old 
soil  is  shaken  from  the  roots ;  the  latter  are 
trimmed  and  well  shortened  back,  when  they  are 
repotted  or  placed  on  large  squares  of  turf.  Grass 
side  downwards,  with  the  sliortened  roots  radiat- 
ing towards  the  extremities.  A  thin  covering  of 
soil,  a  stick  thrust  through  the  sod  for  training 
the  young  shoots,  and  a  gentle  watering  complete 
the  operation.  If  the  house  to  be  planted  is  not 
ready,  the  yoang  Vines  should  be  placed  on  a  bed 
of  fermenting  leaves  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  the  glass,  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  light 
and  air  and  sufficient  solar  heat  to  keep  them 
steadily  progressing. 

Preparation,  of  the  house. — If,  as  is  often  the 
case,  a  crop  of  early  Grapes  is  taken  from  the  old 
Vines  before  they  are  removed,  the  breaking  and 
preparation  of  the  young  canes  that  are  to  suc- 
ceed them  should  be  retarded  as  much  as  possible 
consistent  with  safety,  but  where  the  houses  are 
not  so  occupied  the  end  of  May  is  the  best  time 
to  plant,  as  climatal  conditions  are  then  favour- 
able to  a  vigorous  short-jointed  growth  ;  but  little 
fire-heat  is  needed,  and  the  young  canes  have 
plenty  of  time  to  ripen  up  by  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son. Cleanliness  being  an  important  matter,  every 
particle  of  old  soil  should  be  removed,  all  drains 
and  drainage  renovated  and  corrected,  glass  and 
woodwork  washed  and  the  latter  painted,  and, 
finally,  the  walls  and  piers  from  base  to  wall- 
p'ates  should  receive  a  sweetening  coat  of  quick- 
lime and  sulphur. 

CiimjK.'it. — In  order  to  have  this  in  a  fermenting 


state  when  the  young  Vines  are  introduced,  the 
turf  should  be  fresh  cut  from  an  old  pasture  when 
in  a  dry  state,  as  it  is  important  that  every  opera- 
tion connected  with  the  formation  of  new  borders 
be  carried  on  when  plasticity  or  adhesiveness  can 
be  avoided.  After  the  turf  has  commenced  heating 
it  should  be  well  chopped  and  broken  up  where, 
unless  very  dry,  it  can  be  protected  from  rain 
when  the  materials  which  it  is  intended  to  use  as 


correctives  may  be  added.  These  generally  con- 
sist of  old  lime  rubble,  burnt  earth,  or  road  scrap- 
ings. Manure  should  not  be  added,  as  it  tends  to 
a  pasty  condition,  but  such  stimulants  and  ferti- 
lisers as  bone  dust  and  soot  may  be  used  in 
moderation  and  manure  can  follow  as  a  mulching. 
When  ready  for  wheeling  in,  the  drainage  having 
been  previously  covered  with  thin  sods  of  friable 
turf  Grass  side  downwards,  the  compost  should 
be  placed  in  position,  say  i  feet  in  width ;  it  may 
be  more  or  a  little  les?,  and  supported  by  means 
of  turf  walls  up  to  the  proper  height.  The  lower 
part  of  the  border  should  be  made  moderately 
firm  by  beating  with  the  back  of  the  fork,  but  the 
upper  part  will  be  better  left  loose  and  rough  to 
let  in  solar  heat  until  such  time  as  the  Vines  are 
ready  for  planting. 

Planting.— It  the  young  Vines,  be  they  from 
eyes  of  the  current  year  or  cut-back  yearlings 
resting  on  sods  of  turf,  are  doing  well,  planting 
should  be  deferred  until  the  compost  has  become 
as  warm  as  the  fermenting  bed  upon  which  they 
have  been  prepared,  that  is  provided  they  have 
plenty  of  head  room  and  the  points  are  not  likely 
to  be  injured  by  delay  ;  then,  when  the  compost 
has  lain  for  a  week  or  more  and  the  heat  has  re- 
vived, prepare  the  stations  the  whole  length  of  the 
house  and  some  12  inches  to  18  inches  from  the 
front  sashes  by  taking  out  a  very  shallow  trench, 
wide  enough  for  the  spread  of  the  young  roots 
and  high  enough  above  the  intended  level  to  allow 
for  settling.  If  the  Vines  are  from  eyes  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  them  well  watered  before  they 
are  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  to  partly  crush  the 
balls  with  the  hands  and  carefully  liberate  the 
points  of  the  roots  at  the  time  of  planting.  Vines 
on  sods  will  not  require  this  precaution,  as  the 
roots  will  be  bristling  and  radiating  in  every 
direction  away  from  the  stems,  and  all  that  will 
be  needed  is  a  large  steel  fork  for  carrying  them 
to  their  destination.  If,  during  the  time  the  Vines 
have  been  in  course  of  preparation,  the  roots  have 
extended  to  the  adjoining  sods,  they  should  be 
severed  by  rnnning  a  long-bladed  knife  along  the 
divisions  a  week  or  ten  days  before  they  are  re- 
moved. The  temporary  check  will  not  affect  the 
Vines,  as  it  will  induce  the  formation  of  a  greater 
number  of  roots  of  uniform  strength  ready  for 
striking  into  the  new  compost. 

Distance  from  Vine  to  Vine  must  be  regulated 
by  the  length  of  rafter  and  the  purpose  for  which 
the  Vines  are  intended.  Nothing,  however,  is  gained 
by  close  planting,  and  as  each  permanent  Vine 
will  occupy  from  3  feet  to  -t  feet  when  properly 
tied   out,   those   intended   to  remain  should  be 
placed  5  feet  apart  with  a  supernumerary  in  the 
centre  of  each  opening.     When  all  the  Vines  are 
planted  a  good  supply  of  water  at  a  temperature 
of  90°  will  wash  the  soil  well  home  to  the  roots, 
and  the  work  will  be  finished.     If  the  weather  is 
blight  and  fine,  a  breadth  of  light  shading  may  be 
needed  for  a  few  days,  but  as  soon  as  growth  sets 
in  this  must  be  discontinued.  A  little  light  mulch- 
ing spread  over  the  surface  of  the  border  will  keep 
in  warmth  and  moisture,  and  most  likely  prevent 
the  new  roots  from  striking  downwards,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  when  these  precautions  are  ne- 
glected.    Each   Vine  will  require  a  neat  guiding 
stick  to  the  first  wire,  all  laterals  must  be  pinched 
at  the  first  leaf,  and  growth,  under  favourable  con- 
ditions as  to  heat,  air,  and  atmospheric  moisture, 
must  be  allowed  to  extend   upwards  until  the 
supernumeraries  have  made  6  feet  to  8  feet.  These 
will  then  require  stopping  to  throw  up  the  main 
buds  quite  down  to  the  top  of  the  front  sash,  as  it 
is  from  these  the  first  Grapes  will  be  obtained, 
and  all  sub-laterals,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two   at   the   top,  will  require   constant   pinching 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season.     The  perma- 
nent Vines  will  require  stopping  when  they  have 
covered  half  the  rafter  to  throw  substance  into  the 
base  or  pruning  buds.     The  growth  of  the  second 
leader,  from  the  centre  upwards,  may  be  free  and 
abandoned,  but  the  laterals,  which  need  not  be 
closely  pinched,  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  into 
a  tangled  mass,  or  cling  to  any  part  of  the  roof, 
otherwise  the  foliage  may  become  a  prey  to  red 
spider. 
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Wild.imit!i'f:  sysffm.— IE  letters  patent  were 
granted  to  the  inventors  of  express  modes  of 
raisine  and  running  Vines  into  a  fruitingcondition, 
Mr.  Wildsmitb,  the  energetic  gardener  at  Heck- 
field  riuca,  Wincbfield,  would  stand  first  on  the 
lis-t,  and  yet  his  mode  is  simple,  so  simple,  that 
the  wonder  is  no  one  has  thought  of  adopting  his 
plan  before.  Some  three  years  ago  Mr.  VVild^mitb 
decided  upon  filling  a  house  with  Vines  and  win- 
ning tlie  Horticultural  Society's  premier  prize  with 
the  produce,  and  he  succeeded.  His  concrete, 
drainage,  and  borders  were  prepared  early  in  the 
spring  in  accordance  withdirections  contained  in  the 
body  of  this  paper.  The  turf,  newly  cut  with  usual 
correctives,  was  cast  loosely  along  the  front  of  the 
house — inside,  of  course  ;  brisk  fermentation  set  in, 
and  when  the  heat  had  reached  the  maximum 
the  ridge  was  leveHed  down  into  the  desired  form. 
Hard  brown  eyes  of  the  different  kinds,  made  in 
the  usual  way,  were  then  introduced  ranch  as  one 
would  sow  French  Beans.  The  steady  warmth 
contained  in  the  compost  soon  started  them  into 
life  ;  they  grew  away  freely,  and  filled  the  house 
with  excellent  canes.  Tliese  in  due  course  were 
cut  well  back,  and  within  twelve  months  were 
carrying  their  proof  bunches.  Last  year  they 
were  left  a  greater  length  and  carried  about  six 
bunches  each.  The  best  of  these,  it  may  be 
assumed,  found  their  way  to  South  Kensington  and 
secured  the  blue  ribbon.  Whether  the  firm  ab- 
stainer confined  his  Vines  to  pure  water  it  is  not 
for  us  to  inquire.     Certain  it  is  that  he  succeeded. 

£(utiwr  Castle,  Lsdhiirij.  W.  Coleman. 


NOTES  ON  GATIDEN  TOPICS. 

Hyacinths  in  the  open  air— We  have  a 
fine  show  of  these  at  present  on  a  border  a  hundred 
yards  long.  Nothing  is  more  effective  than  a  good 
open-air  bed  of  Hyacinths.  Our  main  display, 
however,  is  from  the  old  forced  bulbs  of  1884. 
Although  we  have  put  the  bulbs  out  after  forcing 
for  some  years  back,  we  find  that  the  spikes 
"  grow  small  by  degrees  "  and  lose  their  scent.  I 
take  it  that  "  Delta "  has  a  more  favourable 
climate  than  we  have,  for  it  is  not  the  habit  of  the 
Hyacinth  to  "  bloom  year  after  year  with  the  most 
satisfactory  result  '  in  many  parts  of  England.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  "  cultivated"  Hyacinth  may 
be  like  in  its  wild  or  natural  state,  but  here,  on 
the  warmest  sunny  south  border,  we  have  got 
bulbs  that  have  been  out  some  years  continue  to 
produce  flowers,  but  they  are  small  and  scentless, 
or  almost  scentless,  and  have  a  wonderful  resem- 
blance to  the  common  Bluebell  of  the  woods,  the 
wood  Hyacinth,  the  stems  of  the  spikes  being  long 
and  flexible,  with  a  few  flowers  at  the  top.  We 
have  the  different  lots  in  flower  now,  the  last 
year's  old  pot  bulbs  producing  fine  spikes,  but 
little  inferior  to  those  of  last  year,  while  the  same 
sorts  out  several  years  would  not  be  recognised  as 
such,  or  even  as  the  same  species.  To  keep  np 
the  display  the  old  bulbs  should  be  put  out  every 
autaran.  At  this  season  they  are  among  the 
showiest  of  spring  flowers,  and  produce  a  rich 
efl'ect. 

Ball'way     embankment     planting.  — 

"  U.  .\.  II.  G.'s"  182  square  miles  of  railway  em- 
bankment fit  to  plant  exist,  I  think,  only  in 
imagination.  In  the  level  country  the  railway 
margin  is  curbailed,  and  the  "embankments"  are, 
as  a  rule,  barren  spots,  to  which  the  station-raister 
or  the  signalman  would  have  to  carry  the  soil  on 
his  back.  Planting  tall  trees  or  shrubs  near  the 
rails  will  not  commend  itself  to  directors,  but 
Potatoes,  Strawberries,  and  small  fruits  might  be 
grown  on  the  "  good  bits,"  and  often  are  to  a  con- 
.siderablc  extent. 

Sollla  slblrica  and  Cbionodoxa   Lu- 

oili;L-.— I  .still  maintain  that  the  introduction  and 
culture  of  the  last  named  of  the  above  two  plants 
bus  served  piincipally  to  corroborate  the  sus- 
picion that  it  is  novelty  and  not  worth  that  sends 
so  many  cultivators  into  ecstacies  of  admirati.m 
over  new  plants.  Both  species  have  been  fine 
with  us  this  spring  on  a  sunny  bank  of  good  soil, 
but  the  Scilla  has  attracted  most  attention  and 
has  lasted  in  flower  about  as  long  again  as  the 


other ;  both  are  pretty  subjects,  but  those  who 
now  grow  so  much  of  the  Chionodoxa  and  have 
hardly  ever  grown  the  Scilla  might  now  do  worse 
than  give  it  a  share  of  their  attention.  1  do  not 
regard  that  as  the  most  popular  flower  that  needs 
a  too  close  observation  to  discover  its  merits,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  first  sight  of  the 
two  the  Scilla  is  the  flower  that  attracts  most  at- 
tention. 

Tree  Prl'vets. — Why  the  nurserymen  now 
push  what  is  called  the  "  oval-leaved  "  Privet  so 
much  to  the  front  for  planting  for  covert  and  such 
like  purposes  is  more  than  I  can  tell,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  old  common  or  evergreen  variety 
is  the  best  for  woods  or  anywhere  else.  It  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  evergreen,  and  except  the 
Rhododendron  it  is  the  one  plant  that  ultimately 
defies  rabbits,  and  the  densest  coverts  may  be 
soon  formed  of  it  in  any  rabbit  warren,  provided 
enough  is  put  in  to  begin  with,  after  which  it  will 
take  care  of  itself.  In  what  was  termed  the  "  hot 
corner  "of  a  preserve  we  lately  saw  one  of  the  thick- 
est covers  of  this  plant  we  have  ever  before  seen. 
The  rabbits  had  gnawed  the  bark  off  many  shoots 
here  and  there,  and  they  literally  swarmed 
amongst  it,  but  it  had  beaten  them  and  was  se- 
curely established  over  many  acres.  We  recom- 
mend it  to  be  propagated  and  planted  as  exten- 
sively as  possible  for  game. 

A  pruning  argument.— An   enthusiastic 

patron  of  horticulture  told  me  the  other  day  that 
in  order  to  counteract  the  "  knifing"  propensities 
of  his  otherwise  excellent  gardener,  he  had  about 
three  yearsagostrictlyforbidden  him  to  layhiswea- 
pon  upon  any  of  his  standard  fruit  trees  or  bushes 
(except  to  thin  out  crowded  limbs  here  and  there) 
unless  he,  the  gardener,  was  prepared  to  pinch  or 
prune  all  the  Horse  Chestnuts,  Hollies,  Lilacs,  Haw- 
thorns, and  flowering  Currants  under  his  charge 
on  the  same  principle  that  he  had  treated  his 
restricted  trained  fruit  trees  and  take  the  respon- 
sibility. The  result  has  been  that  the  fruit  trees 
in  that  garden  were  let  alone  and  have  never  at 
any  time  had  such  a  quantity  of  bloom  and  fruit 
upon  them  as  they  have  now.  One  exception  only 
was  made — the  fine  pyramids  were  severely 
pruned — that  is  to  say,  their  tall  centres  were  all 
sawn  off  at  the  base,  converting  the  trees  into 
dwarf  natural  bushes  never  more  to  be  pruned  or 
tied  as  they  had  been. 

Pruning  Orchids.  —  I  see  (p.  ".8(i)  that 
"  T.  B."  "  declines  to  farther  discuss  this  matter," 
a  fact  which  looks  like  shifting  his  target  quite 
out  of  sight,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  Den- 
drobium  exhibited  at  South  Kensington,  which 
you  say  must  make  the  opponents  of  pruning  to 
"yield,"  has  had  much  to  do  with  his  decision. 
I  am  well  content  to  leave  the  matter  there.  I 
notice  also  that  Mr.  Jas.  O'Brien,  in  another  paper, 
not  being  able  to  explain  away  Mr.  Prinsep's 
wonderful  pruned  specimen,  sets  up  the  theory 
that  the  equivalent  for  the  lost  pseudo-bulbs  is  a 
"  very  hot-growing  temperature  and  other  re- 
quisites" not  named,  but  without  vphich  it  is  "of 
no  use  to  attempt  such  culture."  Thii  theory  of 
Mr.  O'Brien's  I  venture  to  say  may  be  at  once  dis- 
missed as  worthless.  How  extra  heat,  hard  forc- 
ing, and  the  "other  requisites"  are  going  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  the  old  limbs  of  Ilendrobiums 
would  require  some  explaining,  and  Mr.  0  Brien 
is  not  equal  to  the  task.  It  is  experiment  and 
proof  we  want,  not  words  and  phrases  invented  to 
justify  preconceived  notions. 

Extension  Melon   culture— "W.  I.  M.' 

(p.  lU'ii'i)  is  quite  right  as  re„'ards  this  matter.  I'.y 
far  the  heaviest  crops  of  J!elons  can  be  had  from 
plants  that  are  allowed  to  extend;  but  the  plants 
must  have  age  as  well,  and  that  throws  the  crop 
late.  Where  time  is  no  object  it  is  worth  while 
growing  a  crop  of  Melons  on  the  extension  sys- 
tem. While  acknowledging  the  principle  to  be 
right,  we,  however,  in  the  case  of  Melons  prefer  to 
plant  thick  and  fruit  ijuickly  if  fewer  fruits  are 
got  from  a  plant.  In  order  to  have  great  crops  on  the 
extension  system  you  must  give  the  plants  time 
to  grow  ;  whereas  you  can  have  fruit  set  soon  after 
the  seed  is  sown  by  early  stopping.    The  exten- 


sion system  is  capable  of  application  to  almost 
all  fruits,  but  it  is  not  expedient  in  the  case  of 
Melons. 

Pruning  Roses. — The  sooner  (he  notion  is 
dispelled  that  Koses,  in  order  to  make  them  grow 
vigorously,  must  be  cut  short  back  to  mere  stumps, 
t-howing  two  or  three  buds,  the  better.  Our  main 
specimen  here — an  old  climbing  white  Rose,  which 
has  the  honour  of  a  place  in  "  The  Wild  Garden" — 
is  an  undulating  mass  about  7  feet  high  and  many 
yards  in  circumference,  producing  many  thousands 
of  blooms  annually,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one  of 
the  kind.  A  good  many  years  ago  we  made  a 
hedge  of  a  lot  of  old  Perpetuals,  Teas,  and  other 
sorts  that  had  been  severely  pruned  in  the  ortho- 
dox fashion  for  years  previously.  They  were 
allowed  to  grow  up  .")  feet  or  C  feet  high  and 
spread  out  proportionately,  with  the  result  that, 
although  many  of  the  plants  must  now  be  five  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  they  are  the  most  vigorous 
bushes  on  the  place,  producing  shoots  7  feet  and 
8  feet  long  annually,  and  of  a  thickness  unknown 
in  closely  pruned  plants.  We  gather  bu  hels  of 
Rose  leaves  from  them  every  season — the  quan- 
tity of  Roses  one  plant  will  produce  is  extraor- 
dinary—and  all  this  with  very  little  manure  ;  in 
fact,  they  hardly  ever  get  any.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  a  single  variety  of  the  Rose  of 
ordinarily  vigorous  constitution  that  will  not  make 
a  large  and  beautiful  bush  if  allowed  to  do  so ; 
and  I  am  sure  if  some  of  the  tenderer  sorts  were 
less  severely  pruned  in  winter  they  would  live 
longer.  It  is  a  fact,  at  all  events,  that  our 
biggest  Roses  escape  when  dwarf-pruned  plants 
of  the  same  kind  perish  during  severe  winters. 

The    Primrose    conference.— This   was 

suggested  a  year  ago  in  The  GARDiiX.  Should 
it  ever  take  place,  I  hope  the  cultivators  of  the 
single  coloured  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  of  the 
common  hardy  type  will  be  well  to  the  fore.  For 
English  gardens  it  is  plain  we  must  look  to  these 
more  than  to  any  others  where  hardiness,  bright 
colours,  and  profusion  of  bloom  are  considerations. 
In  these  we  appear  to  have  all  the  shades,  or 
nearly  so,  of  the  tenderer  exotic  kinds,  and  they 
are  by  far  the  most  manageable.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  Primrose  growers  from  many  quarters 
will  be  well  to  the  front  with  tliese  when  the  time 
comes.  With  us,  in  our  cool  soil  and  climate,  the 
tender  exotic  varieties  are  just  moving  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  but.  notwithstanding  the  late  spring, 
our  banks  are  ablaze  with  the  single  varieties  of 
the  common  type,  and  the  colours  are  as  rich  and 
varied  as  in  any  show  of  Cinerarias ;  no  foreigners 
could  approach  them  for  garden  decoration. 

"Winter  ?•.  summer  Oarnatlons— Al- 
though it  is  supposed  that  winter-flowering  Car- 
nations differ  from  the  common  border  kinds, 
there  is  not  much  to  show  in  proof  of  the  suppo- 
sition. They  are  both,  I  presume,  only  varieties 
of  the  same  plant,  and  the  only  question  seems  to 
be  whether  the  winter  Carnations  should  be  called 
"  late  '  or  "  early. "  I  would  prefer  the  la^t  name, 
as  dei^cribing  them  most  accurately,  because  they 
set  their  buds  late  out-of-doors  and  come  into 
bloom  if  put  under  glass  and  gently  foiced.  Mr. 
Dougl.15  is  mistaken  in  suppcsing  that  the 
common  border  Carnation  will  not  bloom  in  April 
and  May  if  kept  in  cold  frames  all  the  winter.  I 
have  had  good  early  layers  bloom  in  cold  frames 
at  that  season  very  often,  although  not  forced 
purposely,  and  how  much  could  be  done  with 
certain  varieties  in  that  way  is  an  open  question. 
By  cold  frames  I  mean  structures  in  which  Let- 
tuces are  grown  in  winter  and  the  like. 

Grapes  cracking.  -We  have  not  done  with 
this  subject  yet ;  two  novel  ideas  have  be(  u 
started  to  meet  the  case.  One  grower  confidently 
asserts  that  the  cracking  is  caused  by  external 
moisture,  which  "  soon  passes  through  the  porous 
skin  of  the  berries,  which  not  being  elastic  soon 
gives  way,  hence  the  cracking."  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  the  reflective  parties  who 
adopt  this  view  that  the  porous  skin  which  let 
the  moisture  in  from  the  outside  might  also  allow 
it  to  escape  again  without  causing  splitting,  but 
we  give  the  statement  as  it  stands  just  to  show 
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what  aoate  thinkers  some  people  are.  The  other 
equally  novel  idea  is  that  the  fluids  inside  the  berry 
expand  like  hot  water  in  a  boiler,  causing  the 
skins  to  give  way,  and  this  it  appears  may  happen 
days  after  the  fruit  is  cut  from  the  Vine.  I'hysio- 
logists  and  gardeners  are  accustomed  to  the  idea 
of  fruits  shrivelling  from  the  evaporation  of  the 
moisture  inside  of  them,  but  the  explosive  theory 
t.akes  no  account  of  this  fact,  the  skin  of  the 
IJrape  being  regarded  evidently  in  the  siine  light 
as  the  skin  of  a  bl.addcr  impervious  to  moisture 
from  within  or  without,  dne  plain  fact  recorded 
by  one  of  the  authorities  just  quoted  i.»,  however, 
well  worth  recording,  viz  ,  that  at  one  Manchester 
show  his  Duke  of  Buccleuch  Grapes  cracked  and 
split  in  the  most  erratic  manner  some  days  after 
they  were  cut,  while  those  left  on  the  Vine  re- 
mained perfect.  This,  if  true,  is  undoubtedly  a 
p^ser  for  the  gimlet  advocates,  and  those  who  say 


shining  brownish  pink,  forming  a  very  pleasing 
contrast;  the  trasses  are  large  and  freely  produced, 
and  the  leaves  of  a  shining  green  colour,  with 
dark  green  veins.— R.  D. 


DRAWING  FOR  GiRDENERS. 
The  DiihJiii,  Diiih/  K.rj)ri:<.i,  commenting  on  the  re- 
port just  published  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  the 
London  Institute  for  the  Advancementof  Technical 
Education,  says,  "  The  chief  want  seem i  to  be  a 
knowledge  of  drawing.  There  are  but  few  handi- 
crafts which  can  be  followed  in  their  higher 
branches  without  this,  and  it  would  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  if  drawing  were  made  a  com- 
pulsory part  of  elementary  education."  With  this 
view  most  of  us  will  agree,  and  I  trust  that  young 
gardeners  especially  will  take  the  lesson  to  heart 
and  at  once  learn  to  draw  not  only  plans  and  ele- 


how  to  draw.  No  copying  should  be  allowci 
in  teaching  pupils  how  to  draw.  It  is  far 
better  to  go  direct  to  Nature  and  draw  a 
simple  leaf,  a  bit  of  rotten  stick,  or  a  stone 
at  once,  li'irst  attempts  may  be  poor,  of  course, 
but  as  the  act  of  teeing  a  real  object  cor- 
rectly is  gradually  gained,  facility  of  hand  rapidly 
follows.  In  making  a  start  the  pupil  should  take 
live  minutes  to  look  at  the  object  before  him. 
The  paper  on  which  he  is  to  draw  should  be 
divided  into  two  by  a  horizontal  line  in  the 
middle.  The  lower  half  is  for  the  sketch,  and  in 
the  upper  half  the  pupil  should  write  down  the 
size,  texture,  and  colour  of  the  object  to  be  drawn. 
A  short  study  or  analysis  of  the  object  written 
down  in  this  way  is  a  great  assistance  to  the 
student  at  first,  and  by  adopting  it  he  acquires 
the  knack  of  guessing  the  natural  size  and  other 
charac!:ers  of   bis  model  correctly  and  of  fixing 


splitting  is  caused  by  pressure  on  the  sap  vessels 
by  the  moisture  pumped  up  from  the  roots. 

J.  S.  W. 

Hoya  globulosa. — It  is  now  some  three  or 
four  years  ago  that  the  Cranston  Heed  and  Nnrsery 
Company,  of  Hereford,  exhibited  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
subsequently  sent  out,  Iloya  globulosa.  At  the 
time  some  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  whether 
it  was  this  species  or  not,  and  so  the  plant  was 
referred  to  Kew  for  the  opinion  of  the  aathorities 
there,  and  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  stated  that  this  Hoya 
was  discovered  by  himself  in  India  in  18111.  speci- 
mens of  it  being  in  the  herbarium  at  Kew,  and  he 
announced  it  to  be  the  true  H.  globulosa.  Mr. 
Roberts  has  this  season  flowered  a  tine  specimen  of 
it  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  and  it  is  a  most  useful  and 
valuable  plant,  though  there  it  has  been  subjected 
to  a  little  warmer  treatment  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  In  its  general  character  and  habit 
of  growth  it  greatly  resembles  the  old  H.  carnosa, 
the  flowers  being  of  a  bright  straw  colour,  the 
coronal  protuberances  white,  the  interstices  of  a 


THE  TAY  ABOVE  DUNKELD.    See  p.  3S9. 

vations  of  buildings  to  scale,  but  also  such  simple 
objects  as  the  leaves  and  flowers  which  they  have 
every  day  before  them.  Someone  has  said  that 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  but  this  may  be 
because  royal  teachers  are  so  few.  At  any  rate, 
the  methods  of  teaching  drawing  in  our  schools  of 
art  are  extremely  tedious,  and  not  seldom  entirely 
wrong.  In  this  respect  even  the  Japanese  are 
ahead  of  us,  and  their  success  is  in  part  owing  to 
their  drawing  with  a  brush  well  filled  with  colour, 
rather  than  in  a  hesitating  way  with  a  pencil. 
The  usual  plan  of  outlining  with  a  lead  pencil  and 
then  rubbing  out  parts  of  the  drawing  with  india- 
rubber  is  wrong,  for  if  a  faUe  line  be  drawn  and 
then  rubbed  out,  there  is  a  tendency  to  go  wrong 
again.  A  pen  and  ink  and  paper  are  better,  inas- 
much as  from  the  beginning  no  rubbing  out  should 
be  allowed  ;  if  wrong  lines  are  drawn,  they  serve 
as  a  guide  as  to  what  is  right  if  left  unremoved. 
But  ihe  best  way  of  learning  to  draw  is  to  begin 
with  a  brush  filled  with  Indian  ink  or  colour,  and 
to  blot  in  such  objects  as  leaves  and  stems  with 
as  few  touches  as  possible.  This  is  the  Japanese 
method,  and  by  far  the  easiest  plan  of  learning  I 


them  in  bis  mind  at  the  same  time.  The  young 
gardener  who  wishes  to  get  into  the  top  branches 
of  his  profession  actually  must  learn  freehand 
drawing,  but,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  a  useful  aid  to 
all  students.  Mr.  H.  Baldwin,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  attractive  little  work  on  "  The  Or- 
chids of  New  England,"  tells  us  that  he  never 
really  saw  the  real  beauty  of  these  plants,  nor 
comprehended  their  relationships,  "  until  he 
began  to  make  sketches  of  them  in  bis  leisure 
hours." 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  prizes  are  now 
offered  for  sketches  in  at  least  one  gardening 
paper  (Gari/r/iini/  Illustrated),  and  hope  it  may 
bring  to  the  front  the  productions  of  young  gar- 
deners who  can  sketch  plants,  i*cc.,  correctly.  During 
recent  years  Tiiii  Gaedk-N  has  done  much  to  cul- 
tivate a  taste  for  the  right  and  beautiful  in 
drawings  and  sketches  on  wood  as  well  as  for 
fine  trees  and  beautiful  flowers,  and  any  extra  in- 
ducements it  may  offer  in  the  way  of  promoting 
drawing  as  a  pleasant  study  for  young  gardeners 
wcnld  be  most  valuable  from  a  professional  point 
of  view.  F.  W.  B. 
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SCARLET  RUNNER  BEAN. 
The  best  time  for  sowing  Miis  is  at  hand.     It  is 
somewliat    tencier,    and  therefore    it  is  seldom 
advisable  to  sow  or  plant  it  in  the  open  air  earlier 
than  the  beginning  of  May.      It   may,   however, 
with  the  view  of  accelerating  the  development  of 
the  plants,  and  thus  securing  an  earlier  produc- 
tion of  pods,  be  sown  in  boxes  or  seed-pans  under 
glass  in  a  gentle  warmth,  and  finally  planted  out 
in  well-enriched  soil  as  soon  as  all  danger  from 
late  frosts  is  over.     Some  sow  or  plant  in  trenches 
prepared  similar  to    those  intended  for  Celery, 
and  these  should  not  be  less  than  5  feet  or  G  feet 
apart,  and  the  plants  require  strong  and  tall  stakes 
to  support  them.     In  places,  however,  where  ordi- 
nary stakes  such  as  are  used  for  tall  varieties 
of   I'eas   are   dillicult  to  obtain,  poles   may   be 
substituted  for  them,  even  with  advantage  ;  they 
will  be  found  to  be  in  all  respects  equally  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  and  with  care  will  last  for  ten  or 
more  years.     The  poles  should  be  some  8  feet  long, 
so  that  when  let  a  sufficient  depth  into  the  soil  to 
give  stability  they  may  stand  some  C.|  fset  or 
7  feet  high,  and  the  same  may  be  strengthened 
and  kept  in  position  by  means  of  a  horizontal  rod 
fastened  to  each  pole,  which  should  be  placed  at  a 
distance  of  IS  inches  or  2  feet  apart.     The  plants 
will  thus   form,  if  desired,   an    excellent  screen 
or  hedge  to  conceal  any  unsightly  object,  or  they 
may  be  made  to  clothe  the  front  of  a  rough  wall 
or  wooden  fence  of  any  kind,  as  with  the  assistance 
of  a  few  strings  they  will  readily  adhere  to  them, 
and  will  at  the  same  time  furnish  an  abundant 
supply  of   delicious   pods.       This    Runner   Bean 
may    also,    though  possibly  less  successfully,  be 
grown  in  a  dwarf  form,  that  is,  without  the  aid  of 
stakes  of  any  kind,  and  when  this  is  attempted  it 
is  necessary  to  frequently  stop  the  strongest  shoots, 
and  the  surface  of  the  soil  should  in  such  cases  be 
well   mulched  with  stable-yard  Utter,  so   as   to 
prevent  the  pods  from  becoming  gritty  by  contact 
with  the  soil.     Runner  Leans  have  an  advantage 
over  Kidney  Beans,  inasmuch  as  they  bear  con- 
tinuously to    the    end    of   the  season,  or  until 
the  plants  are  cut  down  by  autumnal  frosts.  Many, 
too,  prefer  the   ilavour  of    Runners  to  that    of 
dwarf  sorts,     fiomi  years  ago  some  experiments 
were   tried    with   the   view  of  securing  a  dwarf 
habit  of  growth  in  the  Scarlet  Runner  by  engraft- 
ing it  upon  what  was  expected  to  prove  a  restrictive 
stock,  viz.,  the  dwarf  varieties  of  the  Kidney  Bean. 
The  operation  of  grafting,  however,  did  not  very 
greatly  diminish  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  plants, 
but  it  certainly  appeared  to  increase  their  produc- 
tiveness, and  might  with  advantage  be  resorted  to 
in  cases  where  it  is  intended  to  dispense  with  the 
assistance  of  stakes.     A  few  Runner  Beans  were 
sown  in  a  seed-pan  and  placed  in  a  frame  towards 
the  end  of  April,  and  a  few  dwarf  P.eana  intended 
to  be  used  as  stocks  were  sown  in  another  pan  at 
the  same  time  and  under  the  same  conditions.   As 
soon  as  the  plants  had  formed  their  first  rough 
leaves  they  weresliaken  out  of  the  soil,  and  with  a 
sharp  knife  a  slice  was  cut  from  the  side  of  the 
s'em  of  each  plant,  i.e.,  that  of  the  Runner  and 
that  of  the  dwarf  ;  the  sliced  stems  of  each  were 
then    bound   together,    and    each    pair  of  plants 
were  then  potted  into  pots  some  1  inches  in  dia- 
meter and  returned  to  the  frame,  which  was  kept 
somewhat  close.     In  ten  days,  more  or  less,  the 
sliced  stems  of  the  plants  werefoundtohave  united, 
and  in  each  case  the  stem  of  the  Runner   Bean 
was  severed  immediately  under  its  union  with  that 
of  the  dwarf  variety,  while  its  root  was  drawn  out 
of  the  pot,  and  the  stem  of  the  dwarf  variety  was 
cut  off  above  the  union,  thus  leaving  the  Runner 
depending    entirely    upon  the  root  of  the  dwarf 
kind.     The    plants    were   kept    for  a  short   time 
longer  in  the  close  frame,  and  were  finally  planted 
out  in  the  open  air,  where  they  grew  possibly  a 
little   less  freely  thar  those  growing  upon  their 
own  roots,  but,  as  has  just  been  stated,  their  produc- 
tiveness was  to  some  extent  increased. 

The  Scarlet  Runner  may  justly  be  considered  as 
an  oiaamental  as  well  as  a  osef  al  plant,  and  in 


addition  to  the  common  variety  with  its  scarlet 
(lowers  there  are  also  white-flowering  sorts,  as 
well  as  the  variety  known  as  the  Painted  Lady, 
or  York  and  Lancaster,  whose  blooms  are  very 
pretty,  and  in  colour  scarlet  and  white,  while 
there  are  also  varieties  producing  very  large  pods, 
known  as  Champion  Runners,  Giant  W'hite 
Runners,  &c.  P-  G. 


this  country ;  It  is  apt  to  run  to  seed,  but  the  ribs 
are  nearly  solid  and  the  leaves  spineless— impor- 
tant points  in  a  plant  having  to  be  so  much 
handled.  The  Tours  Cardoon,  much  cultivated  in 
France,  is  said  to  be  so  excessively  spiny,  that 
the  exercise  of  great  care  is  requisite  in  working 
amongst  plants  of  it.  J-  G.  K. 


CULTURE   OF   CARDOONS. 
Cardoons  do  not  receive  nearly  so  much  attention 
in  this  country  as  on  the  Continent,   yet  there 
are  few  gardens  in  which  some  are  not  cultivated. 
The  stalks  when  well  blanched  make  an  excellent 
dish  in  winter  if  properly  cooked,  an  important 
and  material  point  but  insnfliciently  understood  as 
a  rule.     The  stalks  are  of  little  use,  except  they 
are   large   and  thoroughly  blanched ;   hence  the 
importance  of  devoting  special  attention  to  their 
culture.     The  treatment  of  Cardoons  is  in  some 
respects  like  that  of  Celery,  but  considerably  more 
space  is  required  for  them,  as  the  plants  grow  much 
stronger    than  Celery.     The    trenches   are     best 
prepared  in  advance  of  the  season  for  planting, 
choosing  an  open,  sunny  position  for  them.      A 
space  of  about  (J  feet  should  be  allowed  between 
the  rows,  and  in  making  the  trenches   the  soil 
should  be  thrown  out  1  foot  deep.   Plenty  of  good 
manure  should  then  be  dug  into  the  bottom,  and 
if  this  is    done  some  time  before  planting,  the 
manure   and  soil  become  all  the  better  incorpo- 
rated.    The  space  between  the  trenches  may  be 
utilised  for  Lettuces,  Spinach,  or  some  other  crop 
of  a  similar  description  capable  of  being  removed 
before  earthing-up   begins.     The  safest    way  in 
which  to  raise  Cardoons  is   to  sow  in  small  pots 
about  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of    May  and 
place  them  in  a  cold  frame.     It  is  advisable  to 
insert  two  or  three  seeds  in  each  pot,  and  if  the 
whole  grow,  weed  out  all  except  the  strongest.  The 
frame  may  be  kept  close  until  the  plants  appear, 
when  plenty  of  air  should  be  admitted  to  prevent 
them  from   getting  drawn  and  weak.     If  space 
can  be  allowed,  the  plants  are  much  better  and 
also  stronger  if  repotted  into  .5-inch  pots,  using 
any  old  potting  compost  in  which  to  grow  them. 
Some  sow  two  or  three  seeds  at  the  proper  dis- 
tances   apart    in    the    trenches   and    reduce   the 
plants  to  one  as   they  become  large  enough,  but 
this  is  an  uncertain  method,  or  at  least  not   so 
satisfactory  as  getting  the  plants  up  in  cold  frames. 
In  either  case  the  seed   must   be  protected   from 
the  ravages  of  mice,  which  pick  out  and  eat  every 
good  one  if  allowed.     If  the  plan  of  getting  the 
seeds  up  in  pots  is  adopted,  the  plants  should  be 
put  out  before  they  become  starved,  allowing  a 
space  between  them  of  18  inches  or  2   feet.     If 
dry  weather  sets  in,  they  are  much  benefited  by 
copious    supplies    of  water    at    intervals    until 
established.     The  aim  with  Cardoons  should  be  to 
get  all  the  plants  as  near  as  possible  uniform  in 
size  and  strength,  and   encourage  free  growth  by 
watering  and  keeping   the  surface  soil  open  by 
occasionally  forking  or  hoeing.     A  second  sowing 
is  advisable  in  case  of  a  failure  with  the  first,  but 
successions   are    scarcely    necessary    unless     an 
exceptional     number    is     required.      About    the 
beginning  of   October  the  full  growth   of  early- 
sown  plants  will  have  been  completed,  and  they 
may  be  earthed  up.     A  number  of  haybands  will 
be    required,    and    after  the    stalks    have  been 
arranged  in  an  upright  position  they  should  be 
bound  round   from  the  b.ise  to  nearly  the  top 
with  them.     It   is  important  that  this  operation 
be  performed  on  a  fine  day  and  when  the  stalks 
and  centre  are  quite  dry,  otherwise  decay  will 
ensue.     The  soil  should   then    be   placed    in    a 
ridge  round  the  haybands  nearly  as  high  as  they 
reach   and  be  beaten  hard    with  a  spade.      The 
stalks  will  become   blanched  and  fit  for  use  in 
about  a  month  afterwards.     If  Cardoons  are  not 
used  before  winter  sets  in  they  must  be  protected 
from  rain  and  severe  frost  with  a  covering  of  dry 
litter  or  Bracken.     Another   plan  fur   preserving 
them  is  to  lift  the  plants  intact   and  place   them 
in  a  cool,  dry   shed,  allowing    the    haybands   to 
remain   on  them   until    required    for    use.     The 


Pea  failures  -In  The  Garden  (p.  344) 
"A.  D."  seems  to  attach  the  sole  cause  of  failure 
in  Peas  to  the  fact  of  the  seed  being  old.  I  have 
just  had  my  attention  directed  to  two  fields  of 
wrinkled  I'tas  that  I  know  were  sown  with  per- 
fectly founil  new  seed,  and  they  are  now  a  total 
failure,  only  here  and  there  a  stray  one  ap- 
pearing above  ground.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
what  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  failure  of 
undoubtedly  new  and  sound  Peas  which  have 
had  all  the  care  and  experience  of  practical  men 
bestowed  upon  them. — K.  J. 

I  have 


Cabbages  and  their  behaviour- 
grown  EUam's  Dwarf  Cabbage  ever  since  it  was 
first  distributed,  and  it  has  invariably  proved  a 
first-class  sort ;  in  fact,  at  one  time  I  should  say 
it  would  be  impossible   to  improve  on  it.     This 
spring  it  is  a  complete  failure.  We  have  two  fairly 
large  breadths  of  it  in  different  parts  of  the  gar- 
den, and  in  both  cases  fully  90  per  cent,  have 
bolted,  or  are  on  the  point  of  doing  so.     An  equal 
quantity  of  Veitch's  Matchless  were  grown,  and 
among  these  there  are  very  few  failures.     It  is 
scarcely  so  good  in  quality  as  EUam's,  but  the 
hearts  are  of  good  size,  and  the  habit  of  plant  is 
fairly  good.     The   most  popular   variety  in    this 
district  is  Wheeler's  Imperial,  and  although  the 
crops  of  it  are  this  year  later  and  scarcely  so  fine 
as  usual,  I  notice  that  very  few  are  bolting.  About 
the  third  week  in  July  is  considered  the  correct 
time  for  sowing   Cabbage    seed   hereabouts.     If 
sown  earlier  the  plants  are  liable  to  bolt,  and  if 
sown  later  they  do  not  become  well  established 
before  winter.     In  some  districts  if  sown  before 
the  first  week  in  August    bolting   is  the  conse- 
quence ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  could  point  to 
a  district  where  the  seed  is  sown  during  the  first 
week  in  July  with  the  best  results.     We,  too,  in- 
variably plant  a  breadth  of  Cabbages  after  spring- 
sown  Onions,  and  do  not  dig  the  ground  for  them, 
but  extra  firmness  does  not  appear  to  have  either 
a  good  or  bad  influence  as  far  as  bolting  is  con- 
cerned, as  ours  are  bolting  quite  as  badly  as  those 
on  ground  manured  and  dug  prior  to  planting. 
Planted  on  firm  ground,  we,  however,  find  them 
hardier  and  earlier,  and  they  may  also  be  planted 
more  thickly.     Probably  a  serious  check,  the  re- 
sult of  a  long  spell  of  cold  windy  weather,  caused 
our  Cabbages  to  bolt,    EUam's  being  the  most 
delicately  constitntioned.— W.  Iggulden. 

Seakale  — In  the  case  of  this  vegetable  the 
old  variety  which  has  been  grown  from  time  im- 
memorial is  now  somewhat  supplanted  by  a  more 
modern  introduction.  It  is  called  Lillywhite 
Seakale,  a  kind  without  that  objectionable  green 
tip  which  characterises  the  old  sort.  I  have  not 
grown  this  new  variety  extensively,  but  I  am  now 
working  up  a  stock  of  it  for  the  future.  Seakale 
likes  a  good  larder  ;  therefore  in  November,  if  pos- 
sible, select  for  it  a  good  open  site  and  manure  it 
well ;  if  strong  land  horse  manure  is  best,  but  for 
weak  or  sandy  land  use  cow  manure.  This  should 
be  put  on  at  least  i  inches  thick,  dig  deeply,  and 
lay  the  soil  up  roughly.  By  March  this  will  be 
well  pulverised  and  in  the  finest  possible  condi- 
tion for  planting.  Keep  the  hoe  well  at  work  all 
through  the  summer  so  that  the  plants  are  kept 
perfectly  clean.  In  forcing,  to  lift  Seakale  roots 
and  force  them  in  the  Mushroom  house  is  of  all 
systems  the  worst ;  like  Rhubarb,  force  it  with 
clean  leaves  on  the  beds  where  it  grows.  The 
very  best  of  all  Seakale  is  that  which  comes  up 
naturally  through  coal  ahes.  This  is  thick  in 
stature,  sweet  in  flavour,  and  may  be  termed  a  vege- 
table possessing  more  Marrow-like  flavour  than 
most  others.  Seakale  is  propagated  both  by  seeds 
.and  cuttings.  The  latter  I  prefer.  About  Christ- 
mas-time we  take  up  about  a  dozen  old  stools. 


Spanish  Cardoon  is  the  variety  mostly  grown   in  |  getting  up  as  many  young  roots  as  possible  and 
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cutting  them  in  linch  length?.  These  we  pack 
thickly  in  ordinary  cutting  boxes  about  5  inches 
deep,  and  which  we  place  in  a  cool  house  under 
the  stage.  They  are  just  now  a  thicket  of  young 
leaves.  We  carry  the  box  to  the  site  to  be 
planted,  carefully  separate  the  young  plants,  and 
rub  off  all  eyes  except  two  of  the  strongest ;  we 
plant  the  bed  3  feet  apart  in  the  row  and  4  feet 
apart  row  from  row,  planting  three  cuttings 
triangular  fashion.  When  all  is  planted  the  great 
secret  is  to  keep  down  slugs,  for  which,  next  to 
young  Lapageria  shoots,  Seakale  is  their  favourite 
dish.  This  we  do  most  effectually  by  placing 
half  a  peck  of  coal  ashes  on  the  top  of  each 
clump. — R.  GiLiiEitT. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  JUNE  BERRY. 
(amelaschiee  canadensis.) 
Tins  tree  now  in  flower  is  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  of  early  flowering  trees,  and  is  not  nearl}' 
so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Loudon  con- 
cisely sums  up  the  merits  of  llu  June  Berry  as 
follows  :  "  A  very  orn  imental  tree,  from  its  pro- 
fusion of  blossoms  early  in  April,  and  from  its 
rich  autumnal  foliage ;  and  even  the  fruit  is  not 
altogether  to  be  despised,  either  eaten  by  itself 
or  in  tarts,  pies  and  puddings.  The  wood  is  white, 
and  it  exhibits  no  difference  between  the  heart 
and  the  sap ;  it  is  longitudinally  traversed  by 
small  bright  red  vessels,  which  intersect  each 
other  and  run  together — a  physiological  peculia- 
rity which,  Michaux  observts,  occurs  also  in  the 
Red  Birch."  In  a  wild  state  it  occurs  from  Hud- 
son's Bay,  south  to  Florida,  and  west  to  Nebraska 
and  the  Indian  territory.  The  wood  is  exceedingly 
bard,  heavy  and  strong.  As  might  be  expected  from 
a  tree  spread  over  so  wide  a  geographical  area,  the 
Jane  Berry  varies  considerably  in  size  and  habit. 
Under  favourable  conditions  it  attains  a  height  of 
40  feet.  Some  notes  respecting  a  fine  specimen  at 
Dane  Lodge,  Epping,  are  now  before  me ;  this  tree 
is  32  feet  in  height  with  a  head  about  18  feet  in 
diameter,  the  trunk  being  7  feet  high  and  4  feet  in 
circumference.  The  effect  of  such  a  tree  in 
spring,  with  its  mantle  of  snowy  white  blossoms 
and  in  autumn  with  the  rich  golden  yellow  of  the 
decaying  leaves,  can  easily  be  imagined.  The 
fruits,  which  are  of  a  purple  colour,  are  collected 
in  immense  quantities  on  the  Upper  Peace  River, 
and  form  quite  an  article  of  food  and  trade.  An 
American  wiiter  says  that  when  he  was  at  Dun- 
vegan,  the  Indian  half-breeds  were  camped 
out  collecting  the  berries,  then  in  their  prime 
(August  (i).  They  are  pressed  by  the  Indian 
women  into  square  cakes,  and  used,  dried  by  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  in  pemmican.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  the  June  Berry  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  this  country.  It  is  easily  propagated, 
either  from  seeds  or  by  grafting  on  the  Apple 
stock.  At  its  northern  limits  the  ground  is  frozen 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Besides  the 
name  of  June  Berry  C.\melanchier  canadensis),  it 
is  also  known  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  as 
Shad  Bush,  Service  Tree,  Indian  Pear,  Sugar 
Plum,  in  addition  to  its  Indian  appellation,  Sus- 
katum.  G.  N. 


The  Austrian  Pine.— Around  the  margins 
of  most  of  our  seaside  plantatiocs  here  this  Pine 
has  been  extensively  planted,  as  it  not  only  with- 
stands the  rough  Seabreeze  better  than  any  other, 
bat  renders  a  great  amount  of  shelter  to  other 
less  hardy  kinds.  It  is  a  capital  mountain  tree, 
and  braves  without  the  shadow  of  harm  the  bitter 
and  penetrating  blasts  of  our  exposed  hill-sides. 
As  an  ornamental  tree,  it  is  one  of  our  best,  and 
when  planted  singly  or  in  clumps  along  the  mar- 
gins of  plantations  the  dark  glossy  foliage  presents 
a  striking  effect  when  viewed  from  a  distance. 
The  timber  is  of  good  quality,  being  tough, 
resinous,  and  well  fitted  for  resisting  the  evil 
effects  attending  the  change  from  moisture  to  dry- 
ness. Amongst  the  Pines  this  tree,  for  general 
utility,  ranks  next  to  the  PinusLaricio. — A.  D.  W., 
Penrhyn  Cattle,  North  Wales. 


Stachyurus  prsecox.— This  Mr.  Gumblc- 
ton  says  "is  a  curious  Japanese  shrub  whose 
greenish  blossoms  are  succeeded  by  purple  fruit." 
He  sends  a  specimen  of  it  from  hi<  garden,  where 
it  is  now  flowering.  The  twig  sent  bears  a  few 
drooping  racemes  of  greenish  flowers,  not  at  all 
attractive  in  the  state  in  which  it  comes  to  u.^. 
Accompanying  it  are  twigs  of  the  two  pretty 
shrubby  Spineis,  S.  prunifolia  fi.-pl.  and  S.  Thun- 
bergi,  both  profusely  covered  with  small  white 
flowers. 

Adenocarpus  decoiticans.— Of  this  rare 
little  shrub,  a  near  ally  of  Cytisus  and  a  native  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Spain,  Mr.  Gumbleton  sends 
us  a  flowering  specimen.  The  flowers  are  about 
the  size  of  those  of  the  Gorse,  bright  yellow,  and 
borne  in  crowded  terminal  i;icemes.  The  leaves 
are  carious,  being  composed  of  two  or  three  nar- 
row leaflets  on  short  slender  stalks.  Mr.  Gumble- 
ton says  that  it  is  hardy,  but  does  not  give  us  any 
information  respecting  its  habit  of  growth  or 
stature ;  probably  it  is  dwarf,  like  its  congeners. 

The  Caucasian  Sloe  (Prunus  divaricata), 
of  which  there  is  such  a  handsome  spec'men  at 
Kew,  is  a  near  ally  of  oar  common  Blackthorn, 
but  is  of  a  more  branching  habit.  The  beauty  of 
the  Sloe  is  by  no  means  exhausted  with  the 
flower,  as  when  laden  with  its  dark  coloured 
fruits  in  the  autumn  a  pretty  effect  is  produced, 
though  unless  in  isolated  spots  the  berries  do  not 
long  remain,  as  they  are  much  sought  after  when 
ripe.  The  double  kind  of  course  does  not  fruit, 
and  is  increased  by  grafting  or  budding  on  the 
common  type  — A. 

Barberls  rotundifoUa  Heiveyl,  a  hand- 
some Barberry,  presumably  a  variety  of  B  Aqui- 
folium,  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Gumbleton. 
It  has  pinnate  leave.',  consisting  of  three  pairs  of 
leaflets  and  a  terminal  one.  These  are  ovate, 
stalkless,  and  pointed,  and  are  perfectly  spineless, 
and  show  no  tendency  to  be  prickly,  as  in  Aqui- 
folium  itself.  The  flowers  are  bright  yellow, 
scented,  and  produced  in  dense  terminal  clusters. 
This  is  the  first  time  we  have  had  this  Barberry 
sent  to  ns,  and  we  presume  it  is  rare.  Another 
rare  Barberry,  also  from  Belgrove,  is  B.  trifur- 
cata,  a  form  of  B.  nepalensis,  differing  apparently 
from  that  species  in  having  narrower  and  more 
pointed  leaflets. 

Thuja  Phippeniana.— Some  years  ago  Mr. 
Phippen,  of  Reading,  planted  the  grounds  of  a 
new  house  erected  at  Tidmarsh,  in  Berkshire. 
Among  the  Conifers  which  he  supplied  I  noticed 
one  of  great  elegance  and  in  every  way  effective. 
On  asking  Mr.  Phippen  its  name,  he  told  me  he 
had  originated  it.  Some  have  thought  it  only  a 
pendulous  form  of  the  well-known  Thuja  Lobbi, 
bat  which  it  is  not.  A  well-known  grower  of 
Conifers  in  the  vicinity  of  London  speaks  of  it  as 
Thuja  Phippeniana,  and  I  believe  it  to  owe  its 
existence  to  Mr.  Phippen.  Anyone  interested  in 
this  Conifer  can  see  it  here  with  pleasure. — 
R.  J.  Hopkins. 

Sambucus  raoemosa. — The  scarlet-fruited 
Elder  is  very  seldom  found  in  British  gardens  of 
such  a  size  as  to  display  its  beauty.  When  laden 
with  its  large  dense  cymes  of  fruit,  "  which  re- 
semble miniature  bunches  of  Grapes  of  the  most 
brilliant  scarlet,"  the  tree  truly  presents  a  splendid 
appearance.  Planted  in  open  dry  situations  it 
does  not  seem  to  thrive  properly,  but  in  a  rather 
damp  cool  spot  it  soon  attains  a  considerable  size 
and  fruits  freely.  For  the  woodland  walk  or  the 
wild  garden,  where  low-growing  shrubs  keep  the 
ground  shaded  and  cool  about  Mi  roots,  the  scarlet 
Elder  grows  as  freely,  and  would,  perhaps,  attain 
as  large  a  size  as  our  common  native  Elder,  Sam- 
bucus nigra.  S.  racemosa  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  and  in 
some  of  the  Alpine  valleys  makes  a  splendid  show 
with  its  masses  of  brilliantly  coloured  fruits.  Like 
most  of  the  Elders,  it  sports  freely,  and  a  cut- 
leaved  form,  as  well  as  one  with  variegated  foliage, 
are  in  cultivation  in  Continental  gardens.  — G.  N. 

Eurybla  Qunnl.— Flowering  twigs  of  this 
interesting  and  pretty  shrubby  composite  have 
been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Gumbleton,  from  his  garden 


at  Belgrove,  Cork.  The  flowers,  which  are  small 
and  Daisy-like,  are  extremely  abundant,  rendering 
the  bush  when  in  bloom  quite  a  mass  of  white. 
Accompanying  it  is  a  twig  of  E.  stellulata,  which 
Mr.  Gumbleton  says  is  generally  sold  as  Gunni. 
It  is  much  later  in  flowering  and  has  longer  and 
narrower  leaves. 

Flowering  Currants  (Ribes  sangnineum). 
—A  selection  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  flower- 
ing Currants  now  in  bloom  include  atro-rubens,  a 
beautiful  deep  coloured  variety,  the  blooms  being 
of  a  far  richer  tint  than  the  common  form.  la 
albidnm  the  flowers  are  blush  white,  and  in  gluti- 
nosum  of  a  peculiar  pinkish  lilac  shade.  The 
double-flowered  variety  (flore-pleno)is  later  in  ex- 
panding than  the  rest,  and  is  at  its  best  by  no 
means  so  conspicuous  as  the  single  forms.  A  very 
distinct  variety  of  the  flowering  Currant  is  Gor- 
donianum,  which  in  colour  is  about  intermediate 
between  R.  sanguineum  and  the  golden-flowered 
B.  aureum,  for  the  blooms  of  this  are  a  peculiar 
sort  of  orange-red  tint.  The  golden-flowered  R. 
aureum  is  in  itself  a  beautiful  shrub,  thriving  well 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  others,  and  is 
equally  floriferous.  The  varieties  of  this  are  sero- 
tinum,  later  in  flowering  than  the  type,  and  flavum 
of  a  deeper  hue,  but  the  difference  between  them 
is  not  great,  the  ordinary  form  being  in  beauty 
quite  equal  to  the  others. — Alpha. 

The  flowering  Dogwood  (Cornus  florida). 
— This  species,  very  handsome  when  in  flower, 
and  scarcely  less  so  in  fruit,  is  the  finest  of  all 
the  Dogwoods.  It  is  stated  to  thrive  best  in  a 
peaty  soil,  which  must  be  kept  moist,  and  the 
situation  should  be  sheltered,  though  the  foliage 
of  the  plants  must  be  fully  expcsed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun,  othtrwise  they  will  not  flower. 
EUwanger  and  Barry  sum  up  the  merits  of  this 
species,  which  they  call  the  white  flowering  Dog- 
wood, as  follow  :  •'  The  flowers  produced  in  spring, 
before  the  leaves  appear,  are  from  3  inches  to 
?>h  inches  in  diameter,  white  and  very  showy.  They 
begin  to  appear  just  as  the  Magnolia  flowers  are 
fading,  aud  are  invaluable  for  maintaining  a  suc- 
cession of  bloom  in  the  garden  border  or  on  the 
lawn.  Tbey  are  also  very  durable,  lasting  in 
favourable  weather  more  than  two  weeks.  Be- 
sides being  a  tree  of  fine  form,  its  foliage  is  of  a 
greyish  green  colour,  glossy  and  handsome,  and  in 
the  autumn  turns  to  a  deep  red,  rendering  the 
tree  one  of  the  most  showy  and  beautiful  objects 
at  that  season.  We  regard  it,  all  things  con- 
sidered, as  one  of  the  most  valuable  trees  for  orna- 
mental planting,  ranking  next  to  the  Magnolia 
among  flowering  trees,  and  only  second  to  the 
Scarlet  Oak,  which  it  almost  equals,  in  brilliant 
foliage  in  autumn."  The  wood  is  hard,  heavy, 
fine-grained,  and  susceptiole  of  a  beautiful  polish  ; 
the  bark  is  sometimes  used  as  a  tonic  and  astrin- 
gent. In  a  wild  state  it  sometimes  attains  a 
height  of  30  feet  or  40  feet,  and  is  found  from 
Canada  to  Florida,  west  to  Eastern  Kansas,  and 
southward  to  Kansas  and  Eastern  Texas.  CoUin- 
son,  in  a  memorandum  dated  May  17,  17G1,  writes 
as  follows :  "  Invited  by  Mr.  Sharp,  of  South 
Lodge,  on  Enfield  Chase,  to  dine  and  see  the  Vir- 
ginian Dogwood;  (he  calyx  of  the  flowers,  won- 
derful to  see,  are  flowers  as  large  as  figured  by 
Catesby,  and,  what  is  strange,  it  is  the  only  tree 
that  has  these  flowers  amongst  many  hundreds 
that  I  have  seen,  and  it  began  to  bear  them  in 
1759.— G.N. 


ABIES  DOUGLASI  TAXIFOLIA. 
Thirty  years  ago  several  gentlemen  who  had  been 
for  some  time  engaged  in  planting  Conifers  in 
Herefordshire  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  old 
Douglas  Fir  had  proved  a  failure  throughout  the 
county,  and,  judging  from  the  very  few  good  speci- 
mens at  that  time  in  existence,  it  seemed  more 
than  probable  that  the  soil  contained  or  required 
an  element  the  presence  or  absence  of  which 
prevented  this  graceful  tree  from  growing  in  a 
satisfactory  way.  Notsatisfied withotherplanters' 
experience,  I  intimated  to  my  then  retiring 
predecessorthatit  was  my  intention  to  plant  it  ex- 
tensively on  the  different  formations  which  this 
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estate  so  abundantly  offers.     He  said,  "  You  may 
plant,  but  you  will  fail.  I  have  planted  hundreds  and 
and  can  point  out  only  one  solitary  tree  that  has 
grown   into  a  gooj  specimen."      In    due   course, 
good  stations  were  prepared  on  the  igneous  soil 
along   the   base   of   th('    Malvern   range,   on    the 
limestone  slopes,   an<l   in   the   deep   cool    valleys 
consisting  of  .stiff  calcareous  marl.  Good  trees  were 
secured   and    were    plant  id, 
Jlany    of     them    grew    well 
until  they  were  from  \2  feet 
to  l."i   feet    in    height,    when 
they    began     to    falter ;    the 
foliage  turned  yellow,  leaders 
perished,  the  stems   became 
blotched  with  resin,  and  the 
trees  eventually  died.     Non- 
plussed for  the  time,  but  un- 
willing  to  give    up   my   fa- 
vourite tree,  the  matter  was 
discussed  with  the   late  Mr. 
.1.    Veitch.     In    due    course 
that  gentleman  paid  a  visit 
to    Eastnor,  but,  like  myself 
and  my  lamented  employer, 
he  was  unable  to  account  for 
my   failure.     A  careful    exa- 
mination of  our  one  solitary 
specimen    was    then    made, 
and  my  shrewd  friend  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
the  variety  known  as  A.   D. 
taxifolia.    This  was  a  step  In 
the  right  direction.    If  taxi- 
folia,  which  is  more  graceful 
and  of  a  better  colour  than  the 
normal  variety,   will    thrive, 
why  not  plant  the  best,  al- 
though  the  trees  may  be  a 
little    more    expensive  ?      A 
number  of  handsome   yonng 
trees  about  ;i  feet  in  height 
were  at  the  proper  time  sup- 
plied by   Mr.  Veitch,  and  in 
due    course    planted  ;    some 
in  the  grounds  on  the  lime- 
stone,   others  in    a    pinetum 
half  a  mile  from  the  castle 
on   a   light   friable   soil    free 
from     lime.     This    was    in 
1862  ;    all   have  grown  well, 
and    down    to    the    present 
time  retain  their  dense  Yew- 
like colour;  not  a  single  tree 
has  faltered,  but  those  planted 
on   the    igneous    brash  have 
outstripped  the  others,  many 
of  them    making   3    feet  to 
4  feet   leaders    in    a    single 
year  ;  they  are  not,  however, 
so  dense  and   handsome    as 
the    limestone    trees,    which 
have    grown    to  an   average 
height  of  50  feet  in  twenty- 
three    years     and    are    now 
coning     freely.      One     tree 
planted    on    a    cool,    deep, 
well-drained  marl   has  fjuite 
recently  been  measured,  and 
its  height  is  r.li  feet  with  a 
girth  of  t;  feet  close  to   the 
ground,  and  1  feetO  inches  at 
4    feet    up    the    bole.      The 
sweep  of  the  lower  branches 
is  L'l  feet  in  diameter.     Every 
tree   is    a  perfect  specimen, 
plenty  of  room   having  been 
allowed  for  development,  and 
the  branches,  which  are  never  injured  by  the  wind, 
are  so  den.sely  packed  as  to  completely  hide  the 
boles.     How   long  these  magnificent  trees  will 
continue  to  grow  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  as  yet 
nearly   all  of  them  retain  their  leaders,  and  they 
promise  to  outstrip  every  other  Conifer,  including 
the  Wellingtonias  planted  at  the  tame  time  and 
under  similar  conditions  and  treatment.     Mes.srs. 
Veitch  in  their  exhaustive  "  Manual  of  Conifera;," 
which,  by  the  way,  should  be  on  every  planter's 
bookshelf,  state  that "  A.  D.  taxifolia  is  a  variety 


found  in  Oregon,  and  according  to  some  writers  '  may  have    found    the   species    intractable,    the 
also  on   the   Keal   del   Monte,  in   Mexico.     The  J  simple  fact  that  the  handsome  variety  known  as 


branches  are  stouter  than  thn.?eof  A.  Houglasi  and 
the  leaves  longer.  It  does  not  attain  more  than 
half  the  height  of  the  species,  and  the  habit  of 
the  largest  specimens  in  Kngland  is  more  broadly 
pyramidal,  and  the  general  aspect  darkrr  and 
more    massive."      Dr.     Ljndley    in    the     English 


UII.N.S  IN  (l.MtDE.N  AT  DIXKELO.    See  p.ii:e  Mil. 

Cyclopsedia  says,  "  Abies  Dougla-.i  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  coniferous  trees  as  regards  its 
economic  properties  ;  the  timber  is  heavy,  firm,  and 
of  as  deep  a  colour  as  the  Yew,  with  very  fewknols 
and  not  in  the  least  liable  to  warp."  Another  writer 

I  says,  "  It  is  strong,  clean  grained,  clastic,  and  ac- 
quires large  dimensions  in  unequal  climates. '  My 
object  is  not,  however,  to  quote  from  Messrs.  Veitch's 
fascinating  book,  as  every  lover  of  trees  should 
peruse  its  instructive  pages  at   his  leisure,  but 

I  rather  to  convey  to  others    who,    like    myself, 


A.  1).  taxifolia  may  succeed  as  I  have  proved  by 
more  than  twenty  years' experience. 

^W.  C'()LEM.\N. 

rUOl'AfJATING   MAtiNOUA  CONSMCVA. 
Wii.\T  is  the  quickest  and  best  way  to  raise  young 
plants     of    this     Magnolia? 
Will    they   strike   from    cut- 
tings or  layers  /— W.  E. 

*,*  Tbi^    Magnolia   is  not 
the  easiest  of  shrubs  to  pro- 
pagate, for  cuttings  will  not 
strike  and  layers  take  a  long 
time  before  they    are    suffi- 
ciently rooted  to  detach  them 
from   the  parent  plant.      In 
such  a  case,  as  seeds  are  not 
readily  procurable,    grafting 
must,   of  course,  be  resorted 
to,  and  this  is  the  mode  of 
increase    practised    in    nur- 
series where  plants  are  raised 
in  quantity.     The  stock  em- 
ployed is  51.  purpurea  or  obo- 
vata,  which  will  root  readily 
enough  from  layers,  or  seed- 
lings of  it  are   preferred  if 
they  can  be  obtained.     It  is 
essential  that  the  stocks  be 
of  good,  clean  growth,  as  a 
more  perfect  union  is  effected 
than  where  they  are  of  a  weak 
and    stunted    character.     A 
good  and  convenient  size  for 
the  stocks  is  from  the  thick- 
ness of  a  pencil  to  that  of 
the   finger,   and  as    grafting 
takes  place  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  they  should  be 
pDtted   in  as    small    pots   as 
possible  during  the  preceding 
spring     The  scions  are  com- 
posed of  the  current  season's 
growth   when    it    is    almost 
ripened,  and  several  different 
methods  of  grafting  are  snc- 
eessfnlly  employed, but  mostly 
limited  to  the  different  styles 
of  side  grafting,  as  then  the 
stock    need    not    be   headed 
down  before    the   operation, 
and  when  a  union  is  complete 
the  top  of  the  plant  can  be 
removed    by    degrees.      The 
point  of  union   should  be  as 
low  down  as  possible  in  order 
that  it  may  be  covered  when 
the  plants  are  turned  out  in 
the  open  ground.     After  the 
operation,    the  whole  of  the 
mutilated    portion   must    be 
covered  with  grafting  wax  in 
order  to  thoroughly  exclude 
air,  and    the  plants    placed 
in  a    perfectly    close    frame 
till  a  union  is  effected,  after 
which  they  must  be  hardened 
oft"  by    degrees.     It  any  of 
the  stocks  are  inconveniently 
tall    they    may    be   partially 
headed  down  some  time  be- 
fore required,  but  care  must 
be  taken   to    leave  some  of 
the  foliage  in  order  to  main- 
tain  a    constant   circulation 
of  sap.     If  the  plants   after 
grafting    are    kept    quite    close,    a    union    wll 
be  effected  in  little  more  than  a  month  in  the 
case  of  those  grafted  about  .luly.     Inarching  is 
also  carried  out  at   times,   but  a  mucu  longer 
period  is  required  before  they  can  be  separated 
from   the    parent    plant  than  is  the  case  with 
grafted  specimens,  while  as  a  setoff  no  frame  is 
needed    for  those  that    are  inarched.     Another 
consideration  is  that,  unless  in  nurseries  where 
plants  are  kept  dwarf  for  the  purpose,  inarching 
would  be  often  a  difficult  matter,  and  in  the  case 
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of  some  large  specimens  almost  impossible.  For 
inarchicg  the  present  is  a  very  suitable  time,  and 
the  stock  employed  must  be  the  same  as  for  graft- 
irg.  Though  a  somewhat  tedious  process,  plants 
can  be  raised  by  means  of  layeis,  which  will,  how- 
ever, require  a  couple  of  years  before  they  can  be 
separated  from  the  parent  plant.  In  layering  a 
long  sloping  cut  should  be  made  about  half-way 
through  the  underside  of  the  stem  just  where  it 
is  to  be  buried,  which  cut  will  be  kept  partially 
open  by  the  bending  down  of  the  stem,  and 
thereby  tend  towards  the  formation  of  roots  by 
partially  arresting  the  flow  of  sap.  As  the  Mag- 
nolia is  very  sensitive  to  a  check  of  any  kind,  care 
should  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  layer  is 
thoroughly  rooted  before  entirely  separating 
it.-T.  

Orchids. 


ORCHIDS  AT  CHELTENHAM. 
In  the  cool  Orchid  houses  in  Mr.  Cypher's  nursery 
at  Cheltenham  we  noted  the  other  day  many 
plants  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandra  very  dis- 
tinctly, heavily,  and  richly  spotted.  There  were 
also  many  extra  large  and  beautifully  coloured 
spikes  on  0.  Cervantesi,  O  cirrhosum,  0.  trium- 
phans,  and  O.  vexillarium.  Amongst  Lycaste 
Bkinneri  there  were  several  good  forms,  one  pro- 
ducing very  large  blooms  with  deep  rose-coloured 
sepals  and  a  pure  white  lip  ;  Masdevallia  Harryana 
and  M.  Lindeni  were  flowering  very  freely,  and 
the  more  valuable  forms  of  M.  bella  and  M. 
Chimera  were  showing  numerous  spikes ;  M. 
Shuttleworthi  was  extensively  represented,  and 
some  plants  in  3-inch  pots  were  bearing  several 
blooms  each,  their  cheerful  lilac  colour  and  golden 
tails  being  very  charming;  M.  Crossi,  or  racemosa, 
was  in  excellent  condition,  many  of  the  plants 
showing  several  blooms,  but  none  quite  open.  In 
the  Cattleya  house  several  very  good  varieties  of 
Triana;  were  si  ill  in  bloom,  and  two  forms  of  C. 
amethystoglossa  were  very  conspicuous  :  one  plant 
of  C.  Percivaliana  was  also  bearing  several  blooms, 
which  I  thought  unusual  for  this  season ;  C. 
Mendeli  and  C.  Mossiaj  were  coming  freely  into 
flower.  In  this  house  there  were  likewise  some 
fine  plants  of  Cypripedlum  caudatum  and 
many  imported  plants  of  Lselia  anceps  alba, 
showing  numerous  breaks  and  rooting  freely.  In 
the  Dendrobium  bouse  the  varieties  chiefly  in 
flower  were  D.  crassinode  Barberianum,  D.  litui- 
flomm,  D.  thyrsiflorum,  D.  chrysotoxum,  D.  suavis- 
simnm,  D.  Falconer!,  D.  eburneum,  D.  albo-san- 
guineum,  D.  Bensoniffi,  D.  Parishi,  D.  macro- 
phjllum  giganteum,  and  the  lovely  hybrid  D. 
rhodostoma,  the  latter  showing  six  blooms.  In 
the  East  India  house  Cypripedlum  niveum  was 
very  beautiful,  as  were  likewise  some  plants  of  On- 
cidium  ampliatam  majas;  Saccolabium  ampulla- 
cenm  and  S.  pra;morsum,  the  latter  showing 
several  young  spikes;  Cypripedlum  Warneri,  as 
seen  here,  is  a  very  dwarf,  exceedingly  pretty 
variety  ;  C.  lajvigatnm  was  just  opening  its  blooms, 
and  C.  Lawrenceanam  was  a  perfect  mass  of 
blossom.  On  one  plant  of  Cattleya  Harrisonije 
in  this  house  there  were  fifty  growths.  In  a  cool 
fernery  weri  more  Orchids  in  bloom,  including 
Oncidium  Jlirshallianum  with  two  spikes,  bearing 
149  flowers  and  buds;  Odontoglossum  citrosmum 
roseum,  with  several  strong  spikes,  bearing  about 
twenty  bads  each  ;  and  Oncidium  altissimum  with 
twenty  spikes.  In  short,  the  collection  of  Orchids 
in  this  nursery  is  both  extensive  and  well  grown. 


Dendrobium  Brymerianum.— Of  this  beautiful 
and  most  singular  Dendrobe  Mr.  Harvey  sends  us  a  speei- 
men  from  his  garden  at  Aigburth.  Liverpool.  It  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  Dendrobes,  that  nobody  can  mistake 
it.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  about  2  inehes  across,  and  the 
lip  has  a  shagiiy  beard  fully  an  inch  long.  This  fringe  re- 
minds one  at  once  of  the  pretty  Fern  iloss  (Hypnum 
tamariscinuni). 

Dendrobium  Falconeri  giganteum.— I  send  you 
blooms  of  this  Dendrobium.  The  plant  came  from  Upper 
Burniah,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  a  natural  hybrid  of 
D.  Falconeri  and  I).  \Vardianuni,  the  liurmese  variety 
sometimes  called  Lowi.  I  believe  the  few  specimens  of  it 
in  this  country  came  from  Assam,  and  that  the  parent  is 
the  Assam  variety  of  D.  Wardianum,  a  smaller,  Ijut  more 
brilliant  flower  than  the  ordinary  form. — E.  Harvey, 
Jijlturth^  Liverpool. 


Early  Cattleya  Mossise.— A  flower  of 
what  is  considered  to  be  a  distinct  type  of  C. 
Mossife  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Sander,  of 
8t.  Albans.  It  is  very  large,  measuring  over 
S.t  inches  across,  with  sepals  3  inches  broad  and  of  a 
deep  lilac.  The  lip  is  3  inches  in  depth  by  2  inches 
in  width.  The  colouring  of  the  lip  is  very  rich, 
and,  surrounding  an  intensely  deep  amethyst,  is  a 
broad  frilling  of  white  edged  with  pink,  and  the 
broad  blotch  of  orange-yellow  in  the  centre  ex- 
tends far  into  the  throat.  It  is  indeed  a  splendid 
variety,  and  as  it  is  a  decidedly  early  flowerer,  it 
is  the  more  valuable.  The  ordinary  forms  of 
Mossi^  are  only  just  beginning  to  flower,  whereas 
this  one  has  been  in  bloom  for  some  weeks. 


THE  PRIMULA  CONFERENCE 
You  will  see  from  the  subjoined  list  of  Primulas 
at  present  in  cultivation  in  one  garden  in  this 
country  that  your  fears  regarding  a  lack  of  species 
of  these  plants  being  brought  together  are  not 
well  founded.  When  the  large  number  of  so 
called  hybrids  that  exist  of  most  of  the  species 
here  enumerated  is  taken  into  consideration,  be- 
sides other  species  and  hybrids  in  other  gardens 
not  in  this  list,  you  will  see  that  the  exhibits  of 
Primulas  will  probably  equal  those  at  the  Daffodil 
conference  without  descending  to  microscopic 
differences,  as  appears  to  have  been  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Daffodils. 
List  of  Primiilas  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Botanic 

Garden,  Edinhurgli. 
Primula  "acaulis  (L  )  t  Primula  ^mollis  (Nutt ) 


•Auricula  (L ) 
auriculata(Lam.) 
Balbisi  (Lebm  ) 
bellunensis  (Veuz.) 
capitata  (Royle) 
''cashmeriana  (Royle) 
*'ciliata  (.Sclirank.) 
*Clualana  (Tsch  ) 
*cortusoides  (L  ) 
*denticulata  (.Sm.) 
*^elatior  (Jacq.), 
*farinosa  (L  ) 
■Boribunda  (Wall.) 
Fortune!  (Vatke.) 
♦Heydei  (Watt.) 
hirsuta  (All.) 
*inflata  (Lehm  ) 
Mntegiifolia  (L.) 
*involucrata  (Wall.) 
japonica  (A.  Gr.) 
Ivaufmanniana  (Rgl  ) 
*longiflora  (All.) 
luteola  (Rpr.) 
*marginata  (Curt.) 
minima  (L  ) 
minutissima 
*raistassinica  (Mchx.) 


^nivalis  longifolia  (Rgl.) 
*obconica  (Hook.) 
obtusifolia  (Royle) 
anensis  (Thorn.) 
*officinalis  (L.) 
*Palinuri  (Pentagr  ) 
Parryi  (A.  Gr.) 
pedeniontana  (Thom.) 
^proliiera,  syn.  iniperi 
alis 
.  purpurea  (Royle) 
•rosea  (Royle) 
Ruisbyi(W.) 
scotica  (Hooli) 
Sibthorpi  (Rchb.) 
*Sieboldi  (Morr.) 
slkkimensis  (Hook.) 
*Binen&is  (Ldl.) 
spectabilis  (Tratt ) 
*^tuarti(\Vall.) 
*3uaveolen3  (Uert ) 
suffrutescens 
tyrolen.sis  (.Schott.) 
^  verticillata  (Forsk.) 
*villosa  (J-acq.) 
*viscosa  (All.) 
*  Wulfeuiana  (Schott.) 


Hybrids  and  well-marlted  varietie 


Primula  *  X  Murettiana  (Mo- 
ritzi) 
"  X  Peyritschi  (.Stein. ) 
*  X  pubesceus  (Jacq.) 
X  pumila  (A.  Kern  ) 
X  Steinl  (Obrist.) 
X  similis  (Stein  ) 
X  venusta  (Host.) 
*villosa  alba 


Primula  •Boveana  (Desm.) 
X  Dinyana(Lagg  ) 
X  Doumoulini  (•>tein.) 
X  Facchini  (Schott ) 
Floerkiana  (?)  (Schrad.) 

*  X  Gijbli  (A.  Kern  ) 
'graveolens 

*  X  intermedia 
latlfclia 

There  are  also  several  Indian  species,  as  yet  un- 
determined, and  many  beautiful  hybrids  of  ciliata, 
intermedia,  and  villosa,  which  have  been  raised  in 
the  garden  here.  Those  marked  with  an  *  have 
flowered  or  are  coming  into  tlower  this  season. 

G.  W.  Oliver. 

Itoyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

*j*  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Gardens  are  so  rich  in  Primulas,  but  we 
still  feel  sure  that  in  gardens  generally  they  are 
not  plentiful.  When  we  made  our  remarks  re- 
specting the  Primula  conference  we  did  not  reckon 
upon  the  support  of  botanic  gardens,  seeing  that  it 
is  unusual  for  exhibits  to  come  from  such  sources. 
How  many  of  our  private  gardens  could  furnish 
such  a  list  ?     Few  indeed,  we  apprehend. — Ed. 


Sulphide  of  potasBium.— I  first  used  this 
chemical  on  April  l.'J  after  reading  Mr.  Edmund 
Tonks's  article  on  its  use  in  The  Garden,  and  I 
am  more  than  satisfied  with  it.  Not  only  is  it  a 
sure  cure  for  mildew,  but  for  something  else  that 
I  did  not  bargain  for,  viz.,  1  oz.  in  a  gallon  of  water 
will  clean  the  green  off  floors  with  very  little 
trouble.     This  latter  may  not  seem  much,  but  to 


us  it  means  a  great  deal,  for  we  have  a  stove  and 
fernery  the  floors  of  which  are  paved  with  the 
same  kind  of  tiles  as  those  usually  laid  down  in 
entrance  halls.  We  had  tried  all  kinds  of  material 
to  keep  them  clean,  but  with  very  indifferent 
success.     Now  we  have  no  difficulty. — X. 


ROT-PROOF  SCRIM. 
I  HAVE  just  examined  some  samples  of  the  metal- 
lised weather-proof  scrim  canvas,  and  that  recom- 
mended  for  shading  appears  to  be  an  excellent 
material  and  of  just  the  right  substance  to  screen 
delicate  plants  from  the  hot  sun  whilst  admitting 
enough  light  to  allow  of  healthy  development. 
The  texture  of  this  canvas  will  be  understood  when 
I  say  that  two  threads  out  of  three  are  removed, 
so  that  it  covers  about  one-third  of  the  glass.  It 
is  about  the  same  as  the  ordinary  scrim  sold  at 
3.}d.  per  yard.  It  costs  Is.  per  yard,  and  there- 
fore is  more  than  two-thirds  dearer  than  the  ordi- 
nary material,  a  fact  which  will  deter  many  from 
using  it.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  cannot  be  sold  more 
cheaply,  as  with  trade  growers  the  primary  cost 
is  an  important  consideration.  The  durability 
ought  to  more  than  compensate  in  the  long  run  for 
the  extra  outlay,  and  being  green  in  colour,  the 
Willesden  scrim  has  a  much  neater  and  less  ob- 
trusive appearance  than  ordinary  canvas,  which 
in  time  becomes  soiled  and  far  from  ornamental. 
As  far  as  real  economy  goes,  however,  this  can 
only  be  decided  by  comparing  the  durability  of 
the  two  materials.  An  ordinary  blind  will  lastabout 
two  years ;  therefore  the  rot-proof  scrim,  to  give 
it  an  advantage,  should  last  quite  eight  years.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  sayifitwilldoso?  As  ordinary 
scrim  rots  long  before  it  would  wear  out,  and  my 
experience  has  been  confined  to  this  material,  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing  how  long  it  would  last 
if  guaranteed  against  climatic  influences.  A 
thicker  kind  of  metallised  scrim  is  offered  for  pro- 
tecting purposes,  but  this  I  think  too  thin  to 
render  it  so  serviceable  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  is 
priced  at  Is.  6d.  per  yard,  and  I  buy  ordinary 
^crim  at  7d.  the  yard,  which  is  double  as  thick, 
and  which  will  therefore  keep  out  twice  tlie 
amount  of  frost.  In  our  fickle  climate  I  consider 
the  use  of  very  thin  canvas  a  great  mistake ;  it 
will  not  guarantee  the  blossoms  againut  those 
severe  frosts  we  in  some  years  experience  in  May, 
and  I  see  but  little  use  in  a  protecting  material 
which  will  not  save  the  blossom  from  12'  of  frost. 
In  some  localities  fruit  growers  have  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  saving  the  bloom  in  a  frosty  May 
even  when  such  a  thick  material  as  frigi  domo  is 
used,  so  that  money  spent  on  very  thin  canvas  is 
too  often  wasted.  It  does  seem  a  pity  that  a 
whole  season's  hard  work  and  attention  should  be 
rendered  abortive  for  the  want  of  suflicient  pro- 
tection to  guarantee  the  blooms  against  May 
frosts.  The  Montreuil  Peach  growers  use  straw 
mats  largely  for  this  purpose,  and  when  12'  of 
frost  follow  a  cold,  rainy  day,  some  such  substan- 
tial material  is  absolutely  necessary.       J.  C.  B. 


GARDEN  LABOUR. 
The  question  of  labour  for  a  garden  is  one  which 
is  so  often  a  subject  of  inquiry,  that  it  may  not  be 
altogether  unprofitable  to  consider  some  of  the 
most  salient  features  connected  with  it.  In  a 
general  way  it  is  considered  that  one  man  to  an 
acre  of  ground  is  sufficient,  but  to  anyone  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  of  a  garden  it  will  at 
once  be  seen  that  this  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  way 
of  settling  the  matter.  We  must  look  at  it  in 
another  way  if  we  want  to  make  the  arrangement 
applicable  to  all  cases ;  we  must,  in  fact,  decide 
what  we  want  to  get  out  of  a  given  area  of  land, 
because,  given  a  suitable  soil  and  situation,  a  gar- 
den can  be  made  productive  or  not,  accoreiing  to 
the  amount  of  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  It  we 
want  a  garden  to  produce  two  and  three  crops 
during  the  year,  it  is  clear  that  it  would  involve 
more  labour  than  one  which  is  only  expected  to 
grow  one  crop  annually.  The  settlement  of  the 
question  does  not  therefore  depend  on  space,  but 
what  we  get  out  of  it.  If  we  turn  from  the 
kitchen  garden  to  the  pleasure  grounds,  the  same 
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difficnlty  prefents  itself  as  to  what  proportion  of 
labour  should  be  allowed.  In  this  case  it  must 
be  decided  by  the  state  of  keeping  to  be  main- 
tained ;  high  keeping  means '  incessant  labour. 
If  lawns  are  to  be  mown  twice  a  week,  walks 
rolled  and  weeded,  shrubbery  borders  kept  in  pre- 
fentable  condition,  and  flower  beds  and  borders  in 
good  order,  then  the  labour  in  proportion  to  the 
space  must  be  liberal.  There  is,  too,  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  a  rough-and-ready  way  of  doing 
work  and  doing  it  in  a  neat  and  proper  manner 
as  often  as  may  be  required.  It  may  surprise 
some,  perhap.'s,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  in 
the  matter  of  work  to  be  done  hardly  two  gardens 
are  alike.  The  wants  of  different  establishments 
likewise  vary  as  much  as  do  the  soil  and  situation. 
Some  only  require  the  most  common-place 
management,  and  can  tolerate  disorder  in  the 
backgrounds  of  a  garden,  while  others  expect  every 
part  of  the  grounds  to  be  in  good  order.  In  new 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  there  is  not  nearly 
60  much  litter  from  old  trees  and  shrubs  as  in 
older  places,  and  only  those  who  are  practically 
acquainted  with  garden  work  can  form  an  idea  of 
the  amount  of  labour  which  old  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs  make.  Every  strong  gale  causes  the 
lawns  and  walks  to  be  strewed  with  leaves  and 
branches,  and  in  many  cases  a  rough  wind  means 
employment  for  all  hands  for  a  day  or  two  to  clear 
up  the  debris-  in  short,  work  which  is  often  a 
serious  hindrance  to  the  daily  routine  in  other 
departments. 

In  regard  to  plant  growing,  I  doubt  it  many  of 
the  owners  of  conservatories  that  are  kept  bright 
throughout  the  year  with  relays  of  fresh  plants 
have  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  labour  which  such 
embellishment  involves,  much  of  the  work  which 
it  entails  not  coming  under  their  observation.  In 
the  forcing  department,  too,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  casual  observer  should  understand 
all  the  details  that  have  to  be  gone  through  in 
regard  to  the  preparation  or  Strawberries  for  forc- 
ing and  the  forcing  of  French  Eeans,  Potatoes, 
and  similar  crops.  They  cannot  therefore,  from  a 
gardening  point  of  view,  be  the  best  judges  of  the 
amount  of  labour  that  should  be  allowed.  Where 
these  and  all  other  parts  of  a  garden  are  expected 
to  be  in  good  keeping  sufficient  hands  must  be 
provided  to  do  it,  or  something  must  be  left  un- 
done. I  must  say,  however,  that  proprietors  are 
not  very  exacting,  as  a  rule,  but  they  would  be 
even  less  so  had  they  the  necessary  experience  to 
guide  them  to  a  right  conclusion  in  such  matters. 

J.  C.  C. 
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QUESTIONS. 


5347.— FigB.— Will  some  of  your  ro^iltrs  kindly  tell  me 
whether  it  is  the  secoiul  <Top  of  Figs  that  has  been  on  the 
trees  all  winter  out  in  the  open  unilcr  a  wall  that  ripens, 
or  the  young  ones  just  showing  now  ?  -Reader. 

.'i348.— Cvclamens.— Will  some  of  your  readers  kindly 
Eive  me  a  few  hints  as  to  the  hest  mode  of  prowing  Cycla- 
mens—i  c,  whether  they  should  be  dried  off  or  not  and 
the  best  compost  for  them  7  I  have  a  quantity  of  secdlin"s 
that  were  raised  in  March,  1884,  and  only  one  ha.s  bloomed 
out  of  the  lot.  .Slinuhl  the  bulbs  be  covered  when  pottinc' 
~R.V.,Bm(liii:ilei/. 

s:i49.— Double  white  Violet.-In  Bacon's  "Essays," 
published  in  162,1,  Kssay  46.  of  Gardens,  occurs  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  "That  which  of  all  others  yields  the 
8«eetest  smell  in  the  air  is  the  "\'iolet,  especially  the  whits 
double  Violet  which  conies  twice  a  year,  about  the  miildlo 
of  April  and  about  Ilartliolomewtide."  Is  anything  known 
of  this  Violet  at  the  present  time?— F.  .T.  H. 

f350.— Vines  on  the  extension  system.— Will 
some  of  the  advocates  of  this  syEtein  answer  the  following  : 
Docs  it  t.ake  longer  to  bring  to  jierfcction  a  crop  on  the  ex- 
tension system  than  it  docs  on  the  rdd  plan?  if  so,  how 
much  longer  1  lieing  growers  for  market  on  a  large  scale, 
time  is  a  great  consideration  with  us  :  hence  the  reason  for 
our  asking  this  iiuestion.  I  quiet  agree  with  all  that  has 
lieen  said  in  reference  to  young  Vines  and  the  extension 
system,  although  opposite  views  are  held  by  my  gardener 
friends.  — I.. 

fi35l.— Plant  Phowlnp'.— Will  some  of  your  leading 
plant  cultivators  kimlly  answer  the  followicg  questions  ■ 
1,  in  a  clas?  t.ir  fidiage  plants,  not  variegated,  would 
Alocasia  mct.a'lica  bo  riisqualillcd,  on  the  ground  that  it 
IS  (as  some  of  the  gardeners  here  contend)  a  varic"ate<l 
foliaged  plant  ?  2,  in  a  class  for  greenhouse  phants  in  which 
florists  llowers  are  prohibited  couM  a  Coleus  bethown? 
:i,  what  constitutes  a  ll.uists'  flower  now  that  hybridising 
IB  so  much  in  vc.gueV  and  what  are  at  the  present  time  coii- 
sideied  florists'  flowers?  4,  what  constitutes  a  varicgated- 
fohagcd  plant?-!!   11,  T.,  WiUinjIoii,  S.7.. 


KOVAL  HORTICULTUKAL  SOCIETY  OF 
IRELAND-SPRING  SHOW,  1885. 

This  was  held  the  other  day  in  the  Round  Room 
of  the  Rotunda  Gardens,  Dublin.  The  weather 
was  dismally  wet,  and  the  attendance  was  in  con- 
sequence limited  in  number.  The  dank  blacks 
and  cold  greys  of  the  mackintoshes,  rain-cloaks, 
and  dripping  umbrellas  bore  a  melancholy  contrast 
to  the  gay  and  brilliant  masses  of  colour  which 
filled  the  centres  of  the  flower  tents  and  the 
historic  Round  Room.  A  semi-circle  of  Hyacinths 
of  every  shade,  grade,  and  variety  made  this  room 
delightful  with  perfume.  It  was  otherwise  devoted 
to  a  magnificent  display  of  fruits,  including  Apples, 
Strawberries,  Grapes,  and  vegetables,  but  the 
Azalea  tent  was  the  attraction  of  the  show.  The 
magnificent  masses  of  colour  where  emphasised 
by  the  leaden  character  of  the  day,  and  for  shape, 
luxuriance,  and  height  were  probably  superior  to 
kany  ever  before  exhibited  even  at  the  shows  of  a 
'society  remarkable  for  its  successes  in  this  parti- 
cular department  of  floriculture.  The  stands  of 
Roses  were  good,  and  the  cut  Roses,  especially 
the  Marechal  Niels,  were  remarkable.  There  was 
one  stand  of  Countess  of  Saxony  Roses  which 
attracted  attention  for  its  beauty.  The  group  of 
plants  from  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin — 
Nepenthes,  Ferns,  &c. — formed  a  graceful  arrange- 
ment in  one  of  the  tents.  It  would  be  unfair  not 
to  notice  the  fine  and  seasonable  display  of  the 
modest  Primula  and  Cineraria.  Mr.  P.alfe,  the 
eflicient  secretary,  had  had  gangway  planks  laid 
down  through  the  sodden  Grass  to  facilitate  access 
to  the  different  tents.  We  trust  that  the  next 
show  of  the  society  will  be  favoured  with  better 
weather.  A  most  charming  and  much-noticed 
feature  of  the  show  was  several  stands  of  Nar- 
cissus forwarded  from  Riverston,  Tipperary,  by 
Mr.  John  Poe.  Of  these  there  were  40  varieties 
in  twenty-four  bunches.  Some  good  Pelargoniums, 
Roses,  and  Hyacinths  were  also  shown  by  our  oc- 
casional contributor,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Tymons, 
and  there  was  a  collection  of  rare  and  beautiful 
plants  from  Glasnevin. 


HELLEBORES   AND    IRISES. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  scientific  committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  South  Ken- 
sington, Prof.  M.  Foster  exhibited  specimens 
of  the  so-called  Iris  agrostifolia,  but  the 
narrowest  leaf  was  not  so  narrow  as  that  of 
angastifolia.  It  seemed  intermediate  between  I. 
ungnicularis  and  I.  cretensis,  partaking  more  of 
the  latter;  Iris  Milesi,  from  the  Himalaja"!,  inter- 
mediate between  I.  tectorum  and  I.  fimbriata  ;  I. 
equiloba,  a  form  of  pumila,  but  with  nearly 
cylindrical  ovary,  that  of  typical  pumila  being 
trigonal.  Another  form  of  pumila  remarkable  for 
its  beard  was  the  smallest  of  the  bearded  Irises, 
and  another  form  very  strongly  scented  like  the 
Tonga  Bean,  Fritillaria  amccna,  really  F.  Sib- 
thorpeana  of  Boissier.  Dr.  Foster  also  read  the 
communication  below  from  the  Rev.  Canon  Ella- 
combe  :  "In  1877  I  received  from  Berlin  a  col- 
lection of  hybrid  Hellebores  under  the  following 
names— 1,11.  hybridus  ;  1',  .^,  H.  albido-vireacens  ; 
4,  H.  reticulatus ;  5,  H.  caucasicus  purpurasoens  ; 
6.  H.  c.  porphyromelos  ;  7,  H.  c.  pallidus ;  8,  H.  c.  p. 
albus;  9,  H.  ponctatushybridus;  10,  H.  p  purpuras- 
oens. For  three  or  four  years  these  were  all  fairly 
distinct,  but  now  the  result  is  this— .S  has  entirely 
lost  its  mixed  character  and  bears  two  distinct 
flowers,  a  large  white  and  a  pale  pink  ;  1  has 
also  gone  into  two  colours,  apparently  guttatus 
and  H.  olympicus;  5  is  almost  H.  c.  colchicus ; 
4  is  in  two  colours,  a  dull  pink  and  a  greenish 
white  ;  6  and  0  have  become  almost  identical ; 
2  is  a  buff  one,  and  apparently  constant ;  5  is  also 
constant  and  a  fine  plant;  7  is  constant;  10  has 
two  very  distinct  colours,  a  good  white  and  a  very 
deep  dull  plum.  These  colours  are  not  mixed  in 
the  flowers,  but  the  plants  bear  the  two  distinctly 
as  much  as  if  they  were  distinct  plants  placed 
close  together;  but  they  are  not  distinct  plants, 
but  are  borne  on  one  root.  The  change  from  the 
hybrid  characters  to  the  coloius  of  the  parents 
has  been  gradual." 


Birds  and  Apple  buds— Mr.  Grieve  says 
Cp.  .178)  that  birds  make  terrible  havoc  with  I'lnms, 
Cherries,  &c.,  but  he  had  not  yet  noticed  that  they 
attacked  Apple  buds.  A  week  ago  I  took  a  quiet 
walk  round  our  orchard,  and  greatly  to  my  dismay 
discovered  that  the  walks  were  strewn  with  scales 
from  the  ontsides  of  the  Apple  blossoms  and  small 
particles  of  the  buds  themselves.  Like  Mr.  Grieve, 
I  have  never  noticed  bullfinches  attack  Apples 
before.  I  am  quite  sure  as  to  the  depredators,  as 
I  caught  them  in  the  act ;  I  therefore  shouldered 
my  breechloader,  and  killed  five  the  first  day.  I 
think  they  will  therefore  fight  shy  of  our  orchardB 
for  the  rest  of  the  season.— R.  G. 

Tough  soils  —It  Mr.  Douglas  had  fourteen 
years'  experience  as  I  have  had  of  the  nature  of  the 
clay  Eoil  we  have  here  and  others  have  in  many 
places,  he  would  have  found  forcible  illustration  of 
the  old  saying  that  you  "  Can't  make  silk  purses  out 
of  sows'  ears."  No  matter  how  much  worked  and 
with  what  kind  of  dressing,  the  soil  soon  eats  it 
all  up  and  leaves  us  just  where  we  started.  Es- 
pecially is  this  seen  in  the  case  of  Primroses, 
becau.se  these  once  planted  must  of  necessity  re- 
main in  the  beds  some  two  or  three  years,  and 
during  that  time  the  ground  becomes  as  hard 
set  and  tough  as  a  road.  The  pasty  and  baking 
natnre  of  a  stiff  clay  soil  is  best  seen  when  it  is 
worked  in  the  autumn  or  early  winter.  The 
November  and  December  rains  soon  beat  the  sur- 
face so  close,  that  the  water  cannot  get  freely 
away,  as  in  porous  soils,  and  those  newly  dug 
soon  become  of  the  consistency  of  biick  clay. 
Surfaces  of  soils  thus  beaten  and  saturated  pre- 
sently bake  frightfully  hard  when  drying  east  winds 
prevail,  or  the  hot  sunshine  of  summer  falls  upon 
them  cracking  in  all  directions,  and  either  fixing  the 
plants  and  roots  as  in  a  vice,  or  tearing  them  to 
pieces  in  the  process  of  drying.  AVhile  such  re- 
sults happen  to  bard  soils  that  have  been  moved, 
we  find,  on  the  other  hand,  ground  which  has  been 
lying  untouched  all  the  winter  to  work  in  the 
spring  comparatively  free  and  loose,  whilst  any 
autumn  moved  soils  redug  or  forked  in  the  spring 
are  in  a  heart-breaking  condition.  If  dressings  of 
long  or  short  manure  could  have  remedied  such  a 
a  state  of  things,  it  would  have  been  remedied 
long  ago.  The  only  real  remedy  for  such  ills  ia 
to  be  found  in  a  complete  exchange  of  stiff  clay 
for  some  light  porous  soil  to  the  depth  of  1  inches 
or  5  inches,  but  remedies  of  that  kind  are  not  for 
those  of  ordinary  means,  or  who  are  seeking  to 
live  from  the  product.s  of  the  soil.  Leaf-mould, 
which  Mr.  Douglas  so  strongly  recommend.=,  is 
here  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  and  except  where 
woods  are  plentiful,  I  doubt  whether  anyone 
would  find  it  profitable  to  purchase  and  employ 
it  as  an  ordinary  dressing. — A.  D. 


LATE  NOTES. 

Books  (G.  B.  B.).— " Hoppus's  Measurer,"  by  W. 
Richards™,  is  published  by  S.  Wame  &  Co.,  ISedtord 
street,  W.C. 

■Vine  leaves  {P  C.  K)— There  is  no  Phylloxera  or  any 
otlier  insect  on  the  Vine  leaves  or  roots  which  yon  have 
forwarded,  but  some  of  the  leaves  have  evidently  been 
attacked  by  tlirips.  The  little  green  excrescences  are  the 
result  of  too  much  moist  heat  and  too  little  ventilation.— 
G.  S.  S. 

Names  of  plants  and  trees. -.'J.    A'r»*r(.— Sa.\i- 

fragacra.ssifi>li» G.  C.—l,  I'teris  argyrea  ;  2.  cyrtoraium 

falcatuni ;  3,   Blechnum    corcovadeii*e  ;  4.   Aubrietia   del- 

toidea  viol.acea. ./.  HayKs —The  numbers  had  become 

detached  from  the  flowers  when  they  arrived.  .Among 
them  were  Narcissus  Telainonius  and  its  double  variety 
and   X.    incimiparabilis,  also  with  double  varieties.     We 

could  detect  no  other  species. T.  A.  A.  H.— Appears  to 

agree  with    .Scilla     Lilio-hyaciutlius. Suh.<rril>rr. —Vot 

Narcissus  poeticus  ornatiis,  but  tbs  specimen  was  too 
much  withered  to  determine  its  name R.~\.  Rhodo- 
dendron nivciira  ;  2,  R.  hybrid,  most  likely  between  R. 
arboreum  and  another  :  3,  R.  canipanulatum  :  4,  R.  hybrid, 

arlioreuni  x  some  other  species. V.  F.  6.—1.  Pulnio- 

naria  angiistifolia  :  -J,  Corydalis  bulbosa ;  3  Orobanclie 
minor. H.  H.  11'. — Alonsoa  incisa  will  thrive  out-of- 
doors  perfectly  we  1  in  summer. Mm.  E.  P.  /?.— Onii- 

thogalum  arabicuro.— 5h6.  Bray. — 1,  Narcissus  pseudo- 
Narcissus     iiinschatus  ;    2,     N.     incomparabilis ;    3,     too 

withered  to  identify  ;  4,  N.  Telamonius  plenns. A.C.— 

Deudrobiuni  lituiflorum. Jfnnt  i^rarfc- .— Rhododen- 
dron campanulatuni. J.  B. — Dendrobiur.i  chrysanthum. 

W.  n.  i>fa/r.— A  variety  of  Narcissus  incomparabilis 

G.   ir.    //.—The  double  is   Narcissus   odorus    ft  -pi.  ; 

other  is  a  pale  form  of  the  common  N.  pseudo-Narcisstu. 
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Woods  &  Forests. 

INFLUENCE  Or  SOILS  ON  SCOTCH  FIR. 
There  is  probably  no  other  timber  tree  whosemerits 
and  demerits  have  been  more  discussed  than  the 
Scotch  Fir,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  other  tree  that 
so  many  conflicting  opinions  have  been  expressed 
by  different  writers  regarding  the  quality  of  its 
timber  for  thrift  and  general  utility.  This,  I  con- 
sider, arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  particular 
standpoint  or  place  of  the  country  where  the 
different  writers  reside  and  have  gained  their  expe- 
rience and  information,  and  not  to  any  want  of  can- 
dour on  their  part  in  giving  a  faithful  exposition  of 
its  merits  or  demerits,  as  the  case  may  be,according 
to  thtir  finding.  This  of  itself  goes  a  great  way 
to  prove  that  soil,  climate,  and  a  variety  of  local 
circumstances  exercise  great  influence,  not  only 
on  the  quality  of  the  timber  produced,  but  also 
on  the  growth  and  healthy  development  of  the 
trees  themselves  ;  and  those  who  have  bad  expe- 
rience in  cutting  up  trees  produced  in  their 
natural  habitats  at  high  elevations,  and  contrast- 
ing the  quality  of  the  wood  with  such  as  have 
been  produced  in  the  low  country  under  different 
conditions  as  regards  soil  and  exposure,  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact. 

The  largest  and  best  class  of  Pine  timber  which 
I  have  seen  in  this  country  was  produced  in  the 
natural  forest  of  the  Ballochbuie  on  the  Inver- 
cauld  estate,  Braemar.  The  soil  is  principally 
composed  of  sandy  gravel  with  a  small  mixture 
of  organic  matter  at  the  surface.  The  largest 
trees  were  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Garrawalt, 
a  small  mountain  stream,  1 1  IS  feet  above  sea  level 
where  it  joins  the  liver  Dee.  The  limber  here  is  of 
a  hard,  close,  firm  texture,  and  generally,  but  not 
always,  clean  grown  and  free  of  knots.  In  the 
same  district  excellent  timber  is  found  at  a  higher 
elevation  on  the  slopes  and  rocky  corries  of  the 
hills,  where  the  soil  is  principally  composed  of 
gravelly  drift  mixed  with  ditintegrated  frag- 
ments of  granite  rock.  I  have  cut  excellent  tim- 
ber upon  clay  soil,  as  well  as  upon  clay  mixed  with 
gravel  and  small  stones ;  the  latter  tends  to  keep 
the  clay  open  and  porous,  and  when  naturally  dry, 
or  rendered  so  by  efficient  drainage,  the  timber 
produced  is  generally  of  a  fair  average  size  and 
good  quality. 

We  next  come  to  peaty  and  loamy  soils,  that  is 
to  say,  soils  whose  principal  properties  consist  of 
organic  matter,  or,  in  other  words,  the  reverse  of 
such  as  has  been  described  or  nearly  so.  Timber 
produced  upon  this  class  of  soil  is  softer  in  tex- 
ture and  less  durable  than  such  as  has  been  grown 
upon  hard  inorganic  matter,  and  in  catting  up  the 
former  class  of  timber,  the  clear,  sharp  ring  of  the 
saw  tells  in  a  very  pronounced  manner  the  quality 
of  the  wood  ;  the  fibre  here  stands  hard  and  firm 
up  to  the  saw,  whereas  that  of  the  latter  yields 
considerably  to  pressure,  owing  to  the  softer  tex- 
ture of  the  wood,  and  by  squeezing  a  handful  of 
sawdust  in  the  hand  it  feels  soft  to  the  grip,  and 
not  so  hard  and  firm  as  the  other.  The  keen,  pure, 
bracing  mountain  air  at  high  elevations  in  the 
Highlands  is  likewise  favourable  to  the  formation 
of  hard,  close-grained  timber ;  at  any  rate  wood 
grown  on  the  same  class  of  soils  in  the  low  country 
and  in  Ireland  being  softer  in  texture,  I  believe 
such  difference  to  be  attributable  to  the  difference 
of  the  climate.  The  character  of  the  Scotch  Fir, 
I  think,  has  suffered  in  a  great  many  cases  by 
catting  up  the  wood  before  it  had  been  thoroughly 
matured,  and  in  all  cases  where  durability  is 
essential  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to 
make  sure  that  the  wood  is  properly  ripened, 
otherwise  the  results  will  be  disappointing,  and 
if  so,  the  wood  is  declared  to  be  worthless  and  not 
fit  to  be  used  for  constructive  purposes  where 
strength  and  durability  are  requisite. 

The  effects  of  soil  and  climate,  however,  on  the 
quality  of  timber  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
Scotch  Fir,  or  other  species  of  trees.  In  districts 
of  the  country  where  flax  is  cultivated  I  have  sup- 
plied Beech  timber  for  the  making  of  scutching 
handles,  and  the  experienced  scutcher  is  so  well 
aware  of  the  inferiority  of  timber  grown  upon 
rich,  soft,  or  peaty  soil  for  such  a  purpose,  that  he 


will  not  purchase  it  at  any  price.  The  most  efli- 
cient  and  highly  prized  timber  for  this  purpose  is 
such  as  has  been  grown  upon  dry,  hard  gravelly 
ground,  and  I  have  been  told  by  the  woikmen 
thatsuchtimber,  being  of  aclose,  hard,  firm  texture, 
is  not  only  more  lasting,  but  that  they  likewise  are 
enabled  through  its  agency  to  produce  a  cleaner 
and  better  sample  of  flax  for  the  market  than 
such  as  has  been  prepared  by  using  soft  inferior 
timber.  But  the  influence  of  soil  shows  itself  in  a 
very  clear  unmistakable  manner  in  other  plants  as 
well  as  trees ;  as,  for  example,  the  fibre  of  flax 
grown  on  soft  peaty  soil  is  always  of  a  soft  infe- 
rior texture,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  such  as 
has  been  grown  upon  clay  and  inorganic  matter 
mixedand  well  prepared.  Com  and  Whf  at  when 
grown  upon  mossy  soil  is  always  soft  and  inferior, 
and  the  grain  can  easily  be  distinguished  when 
placed  upon  the  kiln  to  dry  from  sneh  as  has 
been  grown  upon  good  soil ;  when  the  former  gets 
warm,  the  grain  becomes  more  or  less  damp  to  the 
feel  of  the  hand,  while  the  latter  keeps  perfectly 
dry  throughout  the  whole  process.  The  experienced 
farmer  will  take  very  good  care  not  to  use  straw 
for  thatching  his  houses  that  had  been  grown  on 
soft  peaty  ground,  as  he  knows  it  would  only  last 
about  half  the  time  that  straw  the  produce  of 
good  ground  would  last.  The  subject  is  of  great 
interest  and  importance,  and  I  might  add  more 
examples,  but  they  would  be  superfluous. 

J.  B.  Webster. 


Larch  in  Scotland. — Who  says  that  Larch 
"does  not  thrive  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland  1" 
"  Yorkshiremau  "  cannot,  I  think,  have  been  there 
to  see.  Wherever  you  can  find  drained  land 
sheltered  from  the  immediate  force  of  the  sea 
blast  it  thrives  admirably.  Sir  James  Fergusson, 
at  Kilkerran,  in  the  valley  of  the  Girvan,  planted 
two  sheep  farms  which  were  on  his  hands  with 
Larch  alone  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  there  is 
a  considerable  weight  of  fine  wood  on  the  land 
now.  Daring  the  terrible  storms  of  1883-4  I  lost 
some  Larch  trees  in  Wigtonshire  which  girthed 
8  feet,  and  were  sound  to  the  core.  The  largest 
Larch  in  the  country  stands  in  the  grounds  at 
Galloway  House.  I  have  never  seen  disease  in  the 
Larches  in  this  district.  The  cool  subsoil  seems 
to  suit  them  well.  A  beautiful  and  useful  tree  at 
all  ages,  we  have  yet  to  find  an  efficient  substi- 
tute.—Salmoniceps. 


WOOD  OF  WHITE  OAK  AND  CHESTNUT. 

I  WAS  much  interested  in  your  correspondent 
"  G.  VV.'s'  remarks  on  the  White  Oak.  They  re- 
minded me  of  a  purchase  I  made  about  the  year 
1847  of  two  l.irge  oil  casks  which  were  set  up  side 
by  side  at  the  back  premises  of  my  house  to  hold 
the  rain  water  collected  from  the  roof.  I  remember 
noticing  at  the  time  they  were  being  prepared  for 
their  new  purpose  that  the  wood  of  which  they 
were  constructed— of  that  one  at  least  which  was 
examined— was  as  white  as  deal,  and  I  was  told 
by  a  naval  officer,  who  happened  to  be  my  guest 
at  the  time,  that  he  believed  the  wood  to  be  what 
was  known  as  White  Oak.  These  two  casks  per- 
formed the  ofliceof  rain-water  receivers  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  They  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the 
house  fully  exposed  to  all  weathers.  They  were 
painted,  but  nothing  more  was  done  to  preserve 
them,  and  in  dry  summers  they  were  often  for  a 
long  time  empty.  They  were  removed  to  make 
way  for  a  slate  tank  about  ten  years  ago.  One 
was  set  up  where  it  still  remains  doing  duty  as  a 
sort  of  shed,  in  which  odds  and  ends  of  garden 
materials  that  do  not  require  any  great  amount  of 
protection  from  the  weather  are  stored  ;  the  other 
was  sent  to  the  village  school  to  take  the  place  of 
water  collector,  but  it  soon  became  unfit  for  that 
purpose,  and  last  year  it  was  broken  up  for  fire- 
wood, and,  unfortunately,  not  a  scrap  of  it  remains. 
On  reading  "  G.  W.'s  "  notice  of  the  White  Oak,  I 
immediately  had  a  piece  of  the  surviving  cask  cut 
out,  and  I  discovered  on  planing  it  that  it  was 
not  White  Oak,  but  Spanish  Chestnut.  I  have 
sent  a  sample  of  it  to  The  Garden  Office,  to- 
gether with  a  specimen  of  the  Spanish  Chestnut 


grown  on  my  ground.  There  is  no  perceptible 
difference  between  the  two.  The  casks  may  have 
come  orijiinally  from  different  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, for  though  they  were  of  nearly  equal 
height  they  were  different  in  form,  the  existing 
cask  having  staves  more  curved  than  the  other. 
They  are  of  considerable  thickness  and  must  have 
been  made  out  of  board  not  less  than  l^J  inches 
thick.  IIow  long  the  other  cask  would  have 
lasted  if  it  had  been  put  to  a  different  use,  of 
course  cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  much  of  its 
wood  when  split  up  was  found  to  be  quite  sound- 
But  in  the  survivor  we  have  an  additional  proof 
of  the  durability  of  Spanish  Chestnut  under  very 
trying  circumstances  and  of  the  useful  purposes 
it  may  be  made  to  serve.  B.  S. 

*a,*  The  samples  of  wood  sent  by  our  corre- 
spondent quite  bear  out  what  he  says  respecting 
them.— Ed. 


GROWING  LARCH   IN   BOGS. 

So  much  has  been  v?ritten  upon  the  Larch  culture 
in  all  its  phases,  that  one  would  suppose  the  subject 
to  be  well  nigh  exhausted.  Still,  the  Larch  is  so 
valuable  for  its  timber,  which  always  commands 
a  ready  sale,  and,  moreover,  may  be  so  easily 
turned  into  money  at  all  stages  of  its  growth, 
from  paling  and  telegraph  poles  up  to  the  largest 
sizes,  that  anything  that  can  be  said  in  connection 
with  its  successful  management  is  always  interest- 
ing to  those  engaged  in  its  cultivation.  Such 
being  the  case,  the  writer  purposes  giving  his 
experience  of  it  as  a  tree  for  bog  planting.  Tree 
planting  in  groups  of  one  kind  has  been  recom- 
mended by  some  writers,  and  I  admit  that  in  many 
cases  such  a  system  possesses  considerable  merit, 
but  in  others  quite  the  reverse.  The  experienced 
forester,  however,  will  not  be  tied  to  any  particu- 
lar dogma,  but  will  use  his  own  discretion.  In  plant- 
ing exposed  tracts  of  barren  ground  he  will  not 
only  have  to  combat  adverse  influences  as  regards 
the  climate,  but  also  a  sterile  soil,  and  in  doiog 
so  he  will  divide  his  trees  according  to  circum- 
stances— either  mixing  the  kinds  or  planting 
masses  of  one  kind  only. 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  a  plantation  that  bad 
been  formed  entirely  of  Larch  on  flat  peat  bog 
on  a  property  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  bog 
had  been  thoroughly  drained,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  soil  mixed  with  the  bog  at  the  time  of 
planting.  The  trees  were  planted  at  a  distance  of 
from  3  feet  to  4  feet  apart.  On  good  soil  under 
ordinary  circumstances  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  plantation  would  have  been  a  success, 
but  on  such  a  flat  peat  bog  the  results  were  the 
reverse.  The  trees  had  been  planted  about  thirty 
years  at  the  time  I  saw  them,  but  as  bog  possesses 
the  property  of  retaining  more  water  after 
thorough  draining  than  any  other  soil,  trees 
planted  in  it  must  be  hardy  and  also  capable  of 
lifting  the  superfluous  moisture  in  the  soil  so  as 
to  render  it  in  a  fit  state  for  supporting  them.  As 
Larch  is  incapable  of  extracting  excessive  moisture 
from  soil,  failure  was  the  result.  A  great  many  of 
the  trees  had  died,  and  tho.se  that  remained  were 
dwarfed  and  scattered  here  and  there  throughout 
the  plantation.  The  best  of  these  were  growing 
on  the  sides  of  the  bog  drains.  None  of  the  trees 
had  a  healthy  appearance,  and  the  bark  on  the 
stems  and  branches  was  dry  and  thickly  coated 
with  Lichen  and  such-like  growth.  Some  parts  of 
this  plantation  carried  a  heavy  crop  of  Heather 
and  Bog  Myrtle,  and  in  order  to  improve  and 
renovate  it  these  were  pulled  up  by  the  roots  and 
burned.  The  drains  were  all  thoroughly  cleaned 
out,  and  a  quantity  of  good  large  well-prepared 
plants  of  Scotch  Fir  and  Pinus  Pallasiana  planted 
here  and  there,  both  of  which  grew  admirably, 
and  gave  the  plantation  a  well-furnished  healthy 
appearance.  Pallas's  Pine  is  a  strong  growing 
hardy  tree,  producing  strong  robust  side-branches 
in  an  irregular  manner.  It  is  a  capital  tree  for 
bog  planting,  as  well  as  for  cold  exposed  situations 
in  poor  soil  where  it  is  desirable  to  get  up  cover 
and  shelter.  The  timber  is  of  fair  quality,  rather 
knotty,  but  resinous  and  durable.  This  Pine  is 
a  native  of  the  Crimea,  where  it  grows  to  about 
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70  feet  or  80  feet  high.    It  is  also  known  as  P. 
tanrica. 

On  the  same  property  another  plantation  of 
Larch,  Scotch  Fir,  and  Spruce  had  been  planted 
on  flat  peat  bog.  The  plantation  had  been 
formed  about  fifty  years.  The  Scotch  Fir  and 
Spruce  had  been  gradually  thinned  out,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  trees  along  the  margin,  which 
were  left  for  shelter,  so  that  the  plantation  proper 
consisted  entirely  of  Larch,  standing  at  a  distance 
from  each  other  of  about  1.5  feet,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  about  180  trees  on  each  acre.  The  trees 
had  attained  an  average  height  of  from  50  feet  to 
60  feet,  and  possessed  fine  clean  stems,  free  of 
branches  for  a  distance  of  25  feet  to  30  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  contained  on  an  average  fully 
20  cubic  feet  of  timber  each,  and  were  worth  20s. 
each  as  they  grew  on  the  plantation;  indeed,  the 
proprietor  was  offered  a  higlier  price  for  them,  but 
as  they  were  extremely  healthy  and  developing 
wood  rapidly,  he  declined  the  offer  and  would 
not  cut  them.  I  never  remember  seeing  a  finer 
plantation  of  clean-grown  Larch.  These  are  the 
particulars  of  a  mixed  plantation  on  peat  bog 
under  a  proper  system  of  management,  and,  were 
it  necessary,  many  instances  could  be  given.  I 
have  always  found  it  necessary  in  planting  Larch 
or  other  deciduous  trees  in  bog  to  plant  a  mixture 
of  hardy  Conifers  with  them  in  order  to  perfect 
the  drainage.  I  cannot  ascertain  the  exact  amount 
realised  for  the  thinnings  of  the  plantation  In 
question  from  the  time  of  its  formation,  but  ima- 
gine it  to  be  not  less  than  the  expense  of  planting 
—including  the  preparation  of  the  bog,  thinning, 
and  other  incidental  expenses. 

The  timber  of  Larch  grown  in  bog  is  less  resin- 
ous than  that  of  the  same  tree  grown  upon 
ordinary  soil  and  in  rocky  situations.  It  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  to  be  despised,  as  I  have  proof 
of  its  efficiency  as  railway  sleepers  for  a  period  of 
eighteen  years.  Another  peculiarity  of  Larch  on 
Irish  bog  is  that  it  never  contracts  disease,  such 
as  heart-rot  or  ulceration.  Any  trees  that  I  have 
found  affected  by  heart-rot  have  been  such  as 
were  growing  on  the  edges  of  the  bog  where  the 
roots  came  in  contact  with  an  inimical  subsoil- 
such  as  hard  gravel,  till,  or  stiff  clay,  and  although 
Larch  in  England  and  Scotland  is  often  affected 
to  an  alarming  extent  by  ulceration,  yet  such  a 
disease  is  unknown  in  Ireland.  From  my  past 
experience  of  planting  covert  land,  I  have  always 
found  it  to  be  remunerative,  and  as  foreign  sup- 
plies of  timber  must  soon  get  exhausted  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  a  brisker  demand  is  anticipated 
as  well  as  higher  prices  than  has  ever  yet  been 
realised  for  home-grown  timber. 

J.  B.  Websteb. 


SCOTCH  FIR  PLANTATIONS. 
rrON  this  subject  "  Scot  "  (page  250)  makes  the 
following  remarkable  statement,  which  he  says  is 
"the  outcome  of  a  desire  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion among  brother  foresters,"  and  so  on.  When 
a  man  feels  it  his  duty  to  say  something  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  he  must  not  take  it  amiss  if  his 
pupils  are  audacious  enough  to  question  the 
soundness  of  his  teaching,  and  refuse  to  accept 
whatever  he  endeavours  to  impart  to  them. 
"  Scot  "  says  :  "  At  about  twenty  years,  wlien  the 
trees  stand  at  the  original  thickness,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  weakest  plants  are  cut  out,  thus 
leaving  those  that  remain  at  about  8  feet  apart." 
Had  "  Scot  "  well  considered  the  statement  he  has 
pat  forth,  he  probably  would  have  withheld  it 
and  offered  less  baneful  advice.  The  idea  of 
reducing  an  acre  of  trees  from  2700  to  SOO  trees 
at  one  thinning  is  the  most  barbarous  treatment 
I  have  yet  observed  advocated  in  the  thinning  of 
plantations.  Why,  from  twenty  to  twenty  five 
years  were  none  too  long  to  achieve  such  a  redac- 
tion per  acre.  No  one  of  any  judgment  would 
think  of  thinning  trees  to  such  a  degree  at  once- 
for,  ey,-n  m  the  most  sheltered  situations,  there 
would  be  great  risk  of  having  the  other  80u  trees 
blown  down ;  and  it  not,  at  all  events  greatly 
retarded  in  growth  through  starvation  and  exces- 
sive exposure. 
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If  the  soil  be  such  as  "  Soot  "  says,  it  is  good 
enough  to  produce  Turnips,  and  the  subsoil  clay, 
I  should  advise  him,  if  there  be  more  of  the  same 
sort  of  soil  to  plant,  to  crop  it  with  Ash ;  the  Ash 
will  be  more  remunerative  on  such  soil  than  the 
Pine.  Further,  "If  the  branches  do  not  touch 
each  other,  I  leave  the  trees  so  that  they  will 
nearly  touch  "  (how  does  this  statement  agree  with 
what  we  have  been  considering  ?  not  well) ;  "  for 
if  much  further  apart,  the  wind  gets  vent  amongst 
them  and  often  uproots  the  best  ones."  It  must 
be  supposed  that  the  wind  does  not  get  vent 
amongst  the  trees  after  "Scot's"  first  thinning ; 
that  indeed  not  a  gust  of  wind  blows  through  his 
plantations  for  the  next  dozen  years  sufficiently 
strong  to  upset  a  tree.  Lucky  forester !  But 
"  Scot  "sums  up  the  total  of  his  experience  thus  : 
"  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  trees  after  the 
first  thinning  do  not  all  thrive;  both  before  and 
after  this  operation  many  of  them  die."  Well, 
now,  how  is  that '!  Why  do  they  die  before  and 
after  thinning  ?  He  does  not  say.  Hence  we 
are  compelled  to  infer  that  he  does  not  know,  and 
to  conclude,  first,  that  the  trees  die  for  want  of 
timely  thinning,  and  next  because  the  operation 
when  done  is  overdone  ;  and  last,  because  "  Scot " 
seems  to  have  no  medium  betwixt  those  extremes  ; 
therefore  the  death  of  otherwise  healthy  trees  is 
the  sure  sequel  of  such  haphazard  treatment.  If 
that  be  the  kind  of  information  "  Scot "  desires  to 
disseminate  among  brother  foresters,  the  less  of  it 
the  better.  Glendye. 


THE  WOOD  OF  BRITISH  TREES. 

THE    OAK. 

In  making  a  few  remarks  on  woods  of  commercial 
value,  we  cannot  do  better  than  commence  with 
the  Oak,  a  tree  which,  from  its  strength,  hardness, 
and  durability,  has  been  aptly  named  "  The  King 
of  the  Forest,"  and  is  common  to  almost  all  the 
countries  of  the  earth.  Oak  of  the  greatest 
strength  and  durability  is  generally  found  to  be 
that  which  has  grown  on  a  soil  on  which  it  was 
reared  slowly,  as  it  acqi  ires  from  the  time  occu- 
pied in  its  growth  a  greater  consistency  of  strength 
than  would  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  grown 
on  a  soil  that  brought  it  more  rapidly  to  matu- 
rity. This,  however,  like  every  other  rule,  has  its 
exceptions,  as,  under  particular  circumstances,  an 
Oak  tree  may  acquire  a  strength  and  hardness 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  severest  tests,  although  it 
has  sprung  from  a  mere  Acorn  to  a  lofty  tree  in  a 
very  few  years.  This  is  not  mere  conjecture,  as 
the  writer  could  mention  an  estate  where  for 
stature,  strength,  and  resisting  quality,  the  Oaks 
are  not  to  be  excelled  by  any  grown  in  Great 
Britain,  and  a  very  few  years  are  necessary  to 
bring  it  to  maturity,  but  even  on  this  estate  there 
is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
Oak.  That  which  has  northern  exposure  is  found 
to  be  more  strong  and  hardy  than  that  which  in- 
clines towards  the  south.  In  selecting  pieces  of 
this  timber  for  use  in  important  positions,  a  very 
good  test  is  to  soak  it  in  water.  That  which  ab- 
sorbs the  least  water,  and  therefore  alters  the 
least  in  weight,  will  be  found  to  be  the  best.  The 
reason  of  this  is  evident,  as  the  fact  of  the 
water  being  unable  to  find  an  entrance  proves 
that  the  fibres  are  laid  very  closely,  and  the 
limbs  will  consequently  be  durable.  This  test 
is  not  confined  to  Oak,  but  may  be  applied 
to  timber  of  any  description.  Again,  when 
durability  is  of  the  first  importance,  care  must 
be  taken  as  to  what  trees  are  felled.  The 
health  of  the  tree  must  be  noted,  for  if  decay  has 
set  in  we  may  be  sure  that  the  timber  is  not  so  fit 
for  our  purpose  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
When  the  top  of  a  tree  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  it 
clearly  shows  decay  in  the  tree  itself,  and  if  a 
branch  be  decayed  or  a  butt  rotten,  it  indicates 
a  defect  in  that  part  of  the  tiee  where  it  is 
situated.  Another  circumstance  to  be  particularly 
attended  to  is  tlie  time  of  cutting.  For  purposes 
requiring  the  greatest  perfection  of  strength  and 
texture,  it  is  found  necessary  to  cut  down  the  tree 
in  winter.  At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  more 
free  from  sap  and  more  readily  seasoned  and  ren- 
dered fit  for  use.    It  is  seldom,  however,  that  Oak 


is  cut  in  the  winter,  as  the  value  of  the  bark  has 

to  be  taken  into  account. 

When  bark  was  selling  at  some  i'8  per  ton,  this 
was  an  important  item  in  the  total  sum  obtained 
for  the  tree  ;  but  now  that  the  price  of  bark  is  so 
low,  It  is  questionable  whether  the  practice  of 
winter  felling  should  not  be  more  extensively 
adopted.  This,  however,  we  cannot  discuss  here, 
but  may  direct  attention  to  the  subject  another 
time.  The  difference  in  seasons  sometimes  causes 
a  considerable  difference  in  the  time  the  Oak  is 
ready  to  be  stripped  of  its  bark  ;  but  the 
particular  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  state 
of  the  leaf.  As  soon  as  the  leaf  appears 
operations  should  be  pushed  forward,  as  by 
this  time  the  sap  has  expanded  all  round 
and  over  the  tree  and  the  bark  is  easily  re- 
moved. If  delayed  too  long  the  stripping  is  only 
performed  with  difficulty  and  the  bark  deteriorates 
in  value.  If  a  tree  that  has  been  cut  down  in  full 
health  is  left  to  decay,  it  is  observed  that  the  outer 
coating,  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, is  first  destroyed ;  after  this  the  second, 
and  so  on,  gradually  approaching  the  centre  of  the 
tree.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  if  the  tree 
has  reached  its  prime  before  it  is  cut,  as  in  those 
that  decay  from  age  the  process  goes  on  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  outer  shell  will  some- 
times stand  many  years  after  the  inner  parts  have 
entirely  disappeared. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  if  the  tree  be  old  and 
large,  to  be  very  particular  in  examining  the  cen- 
tral parts,  especially  those  nearest  the  roots,  as  it 
is  here  that  decay  generally  begins.  Some  years 
ago  it  was  the  practice  to  commence  the  seasoning 
of  Oak  by  immersing  it  in  water ;  but  the  more 
general  plan  is  when  the  wood  has  been  sawn  to 
the  desired  specification,  to  place  a  strong  beam 
horizontally  at  a  sufiicient  distance  from  the 
ground  to  admit  of  one  end  of  the  plank  resting 
upon  it  and  the  other  end  resting  on  the  ground 
in  an  inclined  position.  The  planks  should  be 
placed  edgewise  and  alternately  on  each  side  of 
the  beam.  This  arrangement  leaves  a  space  be- 
tween each  piece  and  allows  the  air  to  circulate 
freely.  p.  j.  y. 


WOOD  OF  THE  DOUGLAS  FIE. 
The  wood  of  this  Fir  (Abies  Douglasi)  is  very 
strong,  clean,  free  from  knots,  and  straight  in  the 
grain,  whilst  the  great  lengths  in  which  it  can  be 
obtained,  straight  and  sound  throughout,  mark  it 
out  as  well  adapted  for  purposes  in  which  joints 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  a  source  of  weakness, 
if  not  of  expense,  in  consequence  of  the  extra 
labour  involved.  Logs  of  Oregon  Pine  can  gene- 
rally be  found  floating  in  the  basins  of  the  Carrey 
and  Commercial  Timber  Docks,  but  chiefly  in 
what  are  termed  Oregon  masts,  which  are  roughly 
hewn  to  an  octagonal  section,  so  as  to  allow  of 
their  being  readily  rounded  off  for  masts  and 
spars.  It  predominates  in  the  forests  of  the  West 
Cascade  region,  but  not  in  the  arid  parts  of  the 
East  Cascade  region.  It  is  plentiful  in  Washington 
Territory  (United  Slates).  The  Douglas  Fir  is 
also  found  in  some  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  valleys, 
on  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Oregon,  and  here  and' 
there  eastward  as  far  as  the  head  waters  of  the 
Platte.  At  present  the  principal  seats  of  its 
manufacture  for  export  are  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia  and  in  Puget  Sound  (United  States). 
The  Douglas  Fir  does  not  grow  in  any  quantity 
north  of  Millbank  Sound,  in  latitude  52°.  The 
principal  existing  mills  are  in  the  New  Westmin- 
ster district,  and  probably  that  neighbourhood 
will  continue  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  the  export  of 
Douglas  Fir.  The  Nasse-Skena  district  looks  like 
a  good  saw-milling  country  on  the  map,  but  the 
Douglas  Fir.  as  just  said,  is  not  found  so  far 
north.  The  inlets  on  the  mainland,  or  some  of  the 
outlying  islands  between  Millbank  Sound  and  the 
New  Westminster  district,  probably  offer  locations 
for  export  sawmills,  but  it  is  not  known,  however, 
at  present  that  these  places  can  be  found  readily! 
Many  of  the  inlets  are  almost  wall-sided,  with 
short  watercourses  or  torrents  emptying  into 
them,  the  water  collected  among  the  surrounding 
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gloomy  mountains.  The  rivers  generally  which 
flow  into  these  inlets  are  not  good  "  logging  " 
rivers. 


PESTS   AND    DISEASES. 


EEMEDIES  AGAINST  RABBITS. 

To  those  whose  trees  and  plantations  suffer  from 
the  attacks  of  rabbits  and  hares  the  following 
recipes  will  be  found  useful,  as  they  are  amongst 
the  most  useful  remedies  : — 

AsAFtETiDA. — A  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of 
asafostida  in  half  a  bucketful  of  liquid  clay,  mud, 
or  muck  of  any  kind,  applied  with  a  brush  to  the 
stem  and  branches  of  young  trees,  will  preserve 
them  from  the  attacks  of  hares  and  rabbits  with- 
out injury  to  the  trees.  Two  or  three  applications 
during  the  winter  will  be  sufficient. 

Cork  guards. — Rabbits  and  hares  may  be  kept 
from  gnawing  young  saplings  by  tying  cork  guards 
round  the  foot  of  the  trees.  The  material  used  is 
virgin  cork,  at  present  so  much  employed  in  the 
construction  of  ferneries,  and  which  can  be  pro- 
cured in  pieces  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  It  can  be 
easily  placed  round  the  btems  of  young  trees  and 
attached  in  such  a  way  that  the  attacks  of  hares 
and  rabbits  will  be  rendered  ineffectual.  The 
mischief  caused  to  specimen  trees  planted  near 
dwelling-house=,  in  parks,  or  on  lawns  by  cats  and 
dogs,  &c ,  may  also  be  prevented  by  the  same 
means.  First  fix  the  pieces  in  their  proper 
position,  and  then  fasten  them  together  with 
wire  or  strong  twine,  an  operation  which  can  be 
done  at  a  trifling  expense.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
better  if  such  tree  protectors  could  be  made  to 
close  round  the  stems  and  open  and  shut  by  means 
of  hinges. 

Cow  MANURE. — A  mixture  of  lime,  water,  and 
cow  manure  made  pretty  strong  forms  an  excel- 
lent anti-rabbit  composition.  There  should  be 
plenty  of  the  latter  ingredient,  both  to  make  it 
adhere  properly,  and  because,  if  lime  be  in  excess, 
the  mixture  dries  too  white  upon  the  trees  and  is 
unsightly  ;  whereas  if  properly  mixed  it  dries  just 
the  right  shade  of  greenish  grey.  Where  tar  is 
objectionable  on  account  of  its  injuring  the  young 
trees,  a  simple  mixture  of  soot  and  cow  manure 
made  thin  enough  to  be  put  on  with  a  brush  will 
help  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  rabbits  during 
ordinary  seasons. 

Faggots.— In  large  plantations  where  hares 
and  rabbits  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  thousand, 
one  of  the  best  remedies  is  to  get  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  faggots,  stack  them  up  in  any  corner,  and 
you  will  find  the  rabbits  burrowing  nnder  the 
stack  in  a  very  short  time.  Give  them  a  month's 
peace,  and  then  by  the  help  of  a  net  put  all  round 
the  faggots,  proceed  to  throw  the  wood  over  the 
net;  you  will  find  the  rabbits  at  the  bottom  of 
the  heap,  when  you  should  be  armed  with  a  short, 
stoat  stick,  and  give  them  the  cuujj  de  grace. 

Sulphur  — A  mixture  of  equal  proportions  of 
sulphur,  soot,  and  lime,  made  into  a  thick  cream 
with  liquid  cow  manure,  is  also  very  effectual  in 
cases  where  a  strongly-smelling  remedy  is  not 
objected  to. 

Tar. — Where  appearance  is  of  no  consequence 
Stockholm  tar  is  recommended.  Gas-tar  should 
never  be  applied  to  young  trees,  especially  if  the 
bark  be  already  stripped  away  from  them.  The 
stems  should  be  tarred  from  the  ground  to  about 
20  inches  in  height.  If  the  trees  be  planted  for 
ornament,  the  following  plan  is  preferable  if  the 
extra  expense  be  no  objection  ;  Instead  of  apply- 
ing tar  to  the  tree  itself,  stick  three  or  four  stakes 
round  each  plant,  at  the  distance  of  9  inches  or  a 
foot  from  it ;  then  tie  a  piece  of  fresh-tarred  line 
round  the  stakes  at  the  distance  of  9  inches  from 
the  ground.  The  tar  should  be  mixed  with  an 
equal  portion  of  manure,  of  about  the  same  consis- 
tence as  the  tar,  or  it  may  injure  some  of  the 
trees.  A  strip  of  tarred  paper  tied  round  the  stem 
is  also  of  service  where  the  rabbits  are  not  very 
numerous.  Strong  subjects  may  be  daubed  with 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  gas-tar,  cow  manure, 
and  water  made  into  a  thick  paint.    If  there  be 


any  marks  of  old  bites,  they  should  be  carefully 
painted  over. 

Various  remedies. — Amongst  miscellaneous 
remedies  we  may  cite  the  following :  Place  a  thin 
layer  of  Reeds  or  refuse  hay  round  the  stems,  and 
fasten  it  with  a  tough  Reed  or  tie  of  straw.  Rub 
the  bark  with  something  distasteful  to  them,  such 
as  strong-smelling  grease.  The  application  of  a 
paint  made  of  butter-milk  and  soot  when  snow 
falls,  and  again  in  March,  is  said  to  be  an  excel- 
lent remedy.  Wire  netting  or  tying  Birch  or 
Heath  round  the  necks  of  plants  are  effectual 
remedies  in  severe  seasons  where  the  rabbits  are 
numerous.  C.  W.  Q. 


LARCH  BLIGHT  ON  WEYMOUTH  PINES. 

In  a  plantation  here  numbers  of  Weymouth  Pines 
(Pinus  Btrobus)  were  attacked  early  last  summer 
by  the  common  Larch  aphis  or  blight  (Chermes 
laricis).  The  white  downy  matter  is  first  secreted 
at  the  base  of  the  leaves,  but  soon  spreads  all  over 
the  tree.  The  leaves  begin  to  change  to  a  shade 
of  dark  brown  colour,  and  in  the  coarse  of  a  few 
weeks  the  whole  of  the  foliage  changes  to  the 
same  colour,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  having 
been  dead  for  some  months.  The  downy  matter 
at  length  spreads  over  the  entire  stem  of  the  tree, 
and  gives  it  the  appearance  of  an  Apple  tree  badly 
infested  with  American  blight.  The  leaves  of  the 
trees  in  the  plantation  in  question  gradually  de- 
cayed during  the  summer,  and  by  the  middle  of 
September  every  leaf  had  turned  brown,  and  the 
trees  looked  as  if  they  had  been  dead  for  a  year. 
The  bark  on  the  branches  shrivelled  and  became 
soft  and  decayed  upon  the  bole.  We  cut  ten  trees 
down  last  week.  The  number  of  trees  of  this 
variety  growing  in  one  group  was  fifteen,  ten  of 
which  were  quite  dead,  and  three  of  those  remain- 
ing are  slightly  affected  with  the  disease.  The 
trees  averaged  from  25  feet  to  30  feet  in  height, 
with  fine  clean  stems.  The  Scotch  Pine,  Stone 
Pine,  Austrian  Pine,  Corsican  Pine,  the  Hemlock 
Spruce,  and  Abies  cephalonica  are  all  growing  in 
the  same  plantation,  and  all  seem  to  luxuriate, 
even  in  cases  where  the  tips  of  the  diseased  trees 
touched  them.  Not  a  single  tree  is  affected, 
though  growing  so  close  to  the  diseased  ones.  I 
have  had  Weymouth  Pines  affected  with  the  same 
disease  on  several  occasions,  but  I  have  not  ob- 
served the  trees  being  killed  in  such  a  short  time. 
A  large  Rhododendron  ponticum  growing  beneath 
the  branches  of  one  of  the  trees  has  had  all  its 
leaves  discoloured,  and  to  all  appearance  where 
the  leaves  are  most  discoloured  the  branches  are 
dying.  The  rains  washed  the  downy  substance 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  Rhododendron,  which  must 
have  settled  upon  and  poisoned  them.  The  soil 
in  the  plantation  consists  of  a  poor  bla3k  peaty 
soil,  having  a  good  deal  of  r.usty  saod  mixed  with 
it.  The  soil  rests  upon  a  thick  crust  of  hard 
rusty  pan,  but  this  piece  of  ground  has  been 
trenched  and  the  pan  properly  broken  up  and 
carted  away,  and  some  of  the  yellow  sand  mixed 
with  the  top  soil  into  which  everything  seems  to 
root  freely.  We  have  several  more  fine  specimens 
of  Pinus  Strobus  growing  in  the  grounds  all  upon 
the  same  strata  of  rusty  pan,  and  at  present  are  in 
excellent  health.  W.  C. 


Cork  tree-guards  v.  rabbits. — This  is  a 
good  idea,  but  none  more  effectual,  and  certainly 
not  so  cheap  as  bark-guards.  Chestnut,  Larch,  or 
Oak  bark  we  find  not  only  the  simplest,  but 
cheapest  preservative  against  the  attacks  of  game. 
—A.  D.  W. 

Wax  for  tree  •wounds  —Everyone  should 
keep  grafting  wax  ou  hand  ready  for  use  when- 
ever needed,  for  it  is  valuable  for  various  other 
purposes  besides  that  of  grafting.  Wounds  made 
in  pruning  large  trees  will  heal  over  mudi,afipp6l 
if  coated  with  this  wax  ;  and  if  a  piece  otbarlr  is 
accidentally  stripped  from  a  tree,  the  place  should 
be  covered  over  with  it,  and  the  wood  will  remain 
sound  and  healthy  underneath.  There  are  several 
recipes  for  preparing  this  wax,  and  I  have  found 
the  following  better  than  any  one  tried :  Melt  in  a 
basin  1  lb.  of  tallow,   2  lbs.  of   beeswax,  and 


1  lbs.  of  resin ;  stir  well  together,  and  keep  in  a 
cool  place  in  the  dish  in  which  it  was  melted.  If 
beeswax  is  a  very  costly  item,  one-third  less 
quantity  can  be  used. — U. 

Scotch  Firs  and  black  game.— In  the 

Highlands  of  Scotland  young  Scotch  Fir  plantations 
often  suffer  considerable  damage  by  black  game 
feeding  upon  the  terminal  buds  of  the  branches 
and  leaders,  in  consequence  of  which  the  trees 
produce  a  plurality  of  leading  shoots  at  the  top. 
(Tnder  such  circumstances  my  practice  has  been  to 
go  through  such  plantations  in  the  month  of  April, 
and  cut  off  all  rival  leaders  with  a  sharp  knife, 
leaving  the  most  central  for  the  proper  leader, 
and  if  this  is  attended  to  for  a  few  years  the  latter 
will  soon  get  out  of  their  reach  and  give  no  further 
trouble.  Of  course  this  will  entail  a  little  extra 
care  and  attention  on  the  cultivator,  but  ultimately 
his  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  success.— J.  B.  W 


THE  PINES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  AND 
THEIR  TIMBER. 
No  fewer  than  twenty-nine  species  of  Pines  exist 
in  North  America.  These  are  popularly  known 
under  the  names  of  white,  red,  yellow,  and  Pitch 
Pine.  Oi  the  white  Pine  family,  the  Weymouth 
Pine  (Pinus  Strobus)  occupies  the  foremo.=t  place 
as  a  commercial  wood,  and  is  found  from  New- 
foundland west  to  the  Saskatchewan  Hiver,  in- 
cluding Canada,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minne- 
sota extending  south,  through  the  New  England 
States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  along  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  to  Georgia.  It  is  a  white, 
soft-grained  wood,  easily  worked,  a  favourite  in 
house  building,  and  forms  the  principal  wood  of 
the  lumber  traffic  and  manufacture  of  the  north 
and  north-west,  to  which  lojalilies  its  production 
is  now  mostly  confined.  It  grows  from  80  feet  to 
1.50  feet  in  height,  and  attains  a  tize  as  great  as 
0  feet  in  diameter  in  individual  cases,  the  majority 
of  that  having  a  commercial  value,  however,  being 
from  12  inches  to  48  inches  in  diatneter  at  the 
stump.  The  white  Pine  (Pinus  Uexilis)  of  the' 
Rocky  Mountain  range,  from  Montana  to  Newl 
Mexico,  on  the  high  mountain  ranges  of  Nevada 
and  Arizona,  on  the  Inyo  Mountains,  and  Mount' 
Silliman,  in  California,  is  of  a  similar  nature  to 
that  before  de-cribed,  being  soft  in  wood,  white, 
and  of  fair  quality.  It  grows,  however,  only  from 
50  feet  to  60  feet  in  height,  as  a  rule,  has  a  trunk 
from  2-):  inches  to  48  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  a 
good  tree  for  timber.  Its  quality  is  intermediate 
between  the  Eastern  Pino  and  the  Sugar  Pine 
proper. 

The  Sugar  Pine  (Pinus  Lambertiana)  is  a 
distinct  species  from  what  is  frequently  spoken  of 
in  the  north  as  Sugar  Pine.  It  is  a  wood  resem- 
bling the  Eastern  Pine,  but  is  of  a  coarser  grain, 
heavier,  and  stronger,  grows  to  a  heiglit  of  from 
150  feet  to  .300  feet,  and  its  trunk  reaches  from 
10  feet  to  20  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  found  on  the 
west  coast  ranges,  from  the  Santa  Lucia  Moun- 
tains along  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  especially  on  the 
western  flank,  at  an  elevation  of  from  4000  feet 
to  8000  feet,  and  in  Oregon,  north  to  the  Columbia 
River.  The  above  constitute  the  principal  varie- 
ties of  the  white  Pine  family  as  classified  by 
Professor  Sargent,  of  the  United  States  Census 
Commission,  although  there  are  several  other  va- 
rieties of  an  obscure  and  less  valuable  character, 
entering  but  little,  if  at  all,  into  commercial 
uses. 

The  yellow  Pine  (Pinus  ponderosa)  is  a  pro- 
duct of  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  found  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  principally  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  and  is  the  most 
valuable  of  the  Western  Pines.  The  wood  is 
yellow,  hard,  heavy,  strong,  and  durable.  It  is 
a  large  tree  of  a  height  of  from  200  feet  to 
300  feet,  with  a  trunk  from  12  feet  to  15  feet 
ih"=^' diameter.  ■<  ItJ  is'  found  extensively  along 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
where  it  attains  a  lesser  height,  being  from 
100  feet  to  200  feet  above  the  elevation  of 
50O0  feet  and  having  a  diameter  of  from  10  feet 
to  15  feet ;  it  is  often  found  in  most  arid  situa- 
tions.   It  is  also  found  throughout  the  Rocky 
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Mountains  from  Itritish  Colambia  to  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  where  it  grows  but  from  80  feet  to 
100  feet  in  height.  In  the  family  of  the  yellow 
Tines  there  is  also  a  variety  (Pinus  mitis)  known 
as  yellow  Pine,  short-leaved  Pine,  and  Spruce 
Pine.  It  has  a  wood  yellow  in  colour,  hard,  com- 
pact, and  quite  durable,  growing  to  a  height  of 
from  40  feet  70  feet  and  rarely  exceeding  2i  inches 
in  diameter.  It  has  been  seen  as  far  north  as 
Staten  Island,  but  in  few  cases,  and  is  found  as 
far  south  as  Florida  and  Alabama,  on  the  Ozark 
Mountains  of  Missouri,  where  it  is  the  only  Pine, 
and  in  Arkansas.  Its  wood  is  used  for  similar 
purposes  as  the  yellow  Pine  of  the  south,  to 
which  it  is  inferior.  The  yellow  Pine,  long- 
leaved  Pine,  southern  Pine,  Georgia  Pine,  brown 
Pine,  hard  Pine,  by  which  designations  is  known 
the  one  variety  Pinus  australis,  is  found  from 
Southern  Virginia  to  Florida  and  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  the  valley  of  the  Pted  Iliver  of  the 
South  and  Eastern  Texas,  extending  seldom  into 
the  interior  more  than  100  miles  from  the  coast. 
It  is  strong,  compact,  straight  in  grain,  has  light 
sap,  is  very  durable,  and  is  the  true  Pitch  Pine, 
although  differing  from  Pinus  rigida,  to  which 
the  term  Pitch  Pine  has  been  given.  It  is  from 
Pinus  australis  that  the  bulk  of  the  turpentine, 
tar,  pitch,  and  resin  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  derived.  Its  growth  is  from  00  feet 
to  100  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  of  from 
24  inches  to  48  inches  in  diameter,  affects 
a  dry  sandy  soil,  and  is  rarely  found  in  low 
swamps.  It  Is  the  commercial  yellow  Pine 
of  the  south.  The  Pitch  Pine  (Pinus  rigida) 
is  found  in  Maine  and  Vermont,  and  extends  to 
the  upper  districts  of  Georgia,  and  is  but  seldom 
found  west  of  the  AUeghanies.  Its  wood  is 
heavy  and  resinous,  and  when  grown  on  low 
ground  is  soft  and  largely  sapwood.  It  grows 
from  a  height  of  from  40  feet  to  80  feet,  reaching 
sometimes  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  affects  a 
dry,  barren,  sandy  soil,  or  a  deep  swamp. 

Tjie  Red  Pine  (Pinus  resinosa)  is  a  growth  of 
the  north-west,  being  found  in  Canada  and  the 
New  England  .States  south  to  the  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  west  to  Minnesota.  Its  wood 
is  high  coloured,  resinous,  hard,  heavy,  and  dur- 
able in  dry  situations.  It  is  used  to  some  extent 
for  shipbuilding,  and  in  the  west  for  joists  and 
other  building  timber.  It  is  usually  from  60  feet 
to  80  feet  in  height,  although  in  the  forests  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and  tlje 
liritisii  provinces  it  attains  from  100  feet  to 
150  feet,  with  a  trunk  from  15  inches  to  48  inches 
in  diameter.  It  affects  a  high,  sandy  soil,  and  in 
favourable  locations  resembles  the  wood  of  the 
Spruce,  being  equally  white,  the  name  Red  Pine 
being  apparently  derived  from  the  colour  of  its 
b.irk. 


TIME  FOR  FELLING  TIMBER. 
The  following  note,  taken  from  a  translation 
(1724)  of  Palladio's  "  Architecture,"  is  so  quaint, 
that  1  consider  it  is  worthy  a  corner  in  your 
paper.  I  have  modernised  the  spelling,  but  retain 
the  diction  :  "  Timber,  Vitruvius  hath  it  (book  ii., 
cap.  '.I),  ought  to  be  felled  in  autumn  and  through 
all  the  winter,  because  then  the  trees  recover 
from  the  roots  that  strength  and  soundness  which 
in  the  spring  and  summer  was  dispersed  into 
leaves  and  fruit ;  and  you  are  to  cut  them  in  the 
wane  of  the  moon,  because  the  moisture  which 
is  most  apt  to  rot  wood  is  then  consumed, 
from  whence  there  will  not  come  the  worm 
to  hurt  it.  It  should  be  cut  but  to  the 
middle  of  the  pith,  and  so  left  until  it 
be  dry,  because  by  drops  there  will  pass 
away  that  moisture  which  would  cause  putrefac- 
tion. Being  cut,  let  it  be  laid  in  a  place  free  from 
the  extremity  of  the  sun,  wind,  and  rain  ;  and 
those  ought  chiefly  to  be  kept  dry  which  are  of 
spontaneous  growth,  and  to  the  end  that  they 
may  not  cleave,  but  dry  equally,  you  are  to  daub 
them  over  with  cow  manure.  It  should  not  be 
drawn  through  the  dew,  but  in  the  afternoon,  nor 
to  be  wrought,  being  very  wet  or  too  dry,  because 
the  one  makes  it  apt  to  rot,  the  other  bard  to 
work ;  nor  will  it  be  in  less  than  three  years  be  dry 


enough  to  use  in  planks,  doors,  and  windows.  It 
is  convenient  to  these  about  to  build  to  inform 
themselves  from  men  skilful  in  the  nature  of 
timber  what  wood  is  fit  for  such  use,  and  what  is 
not.  Vitruvius  in  the  chapter  above  mentioned 
gives  good  instructions,  and  so  other  learned  men 
who  have  written  thereof  at  large.  "        D.  Y.  J. 


FOREST  TREES  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

The  White  Oak  is  nnqncjtionably  the  principal 
tree  in  central  West  Virginia.  It  is  found  on 
nearly  every  kind  of  soil  and  from  every  size, 
from  1  foot  to  C  feet  in  diameter ;  also  of  every 
quality  from  the  freest  splitting  to  the  toughest 
description  of  wood.  This  Oak  when  slightly 
seasoned  will  float  in  water  ;  it  is  also  quite  free 
from  worms.  The  yellow  Poplar  (Whitewood)  is 
second  in  order  of  importance.  It  is  altogether 
the  toughest  tree  of  the  Virginian  woods,  and  has 
also  the  thriftiest  growth  and  freedom  from  knots. 
The  trees  generally  open  well,  but  of  course  vary 
in  different  localities. 

The  Black  Walnut  comes  next  in  order, 
although  it  is  really  the  most  valuable  of  the 
country  ;  it  is  much  sought  after,  but  not  very 
largely  found.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable 
quantity  in  the  aggregate,  as  it  is  scattered  here 
and  there  on  patches  of  rich,  shady  land.  The 
sizes  run  from  leas  than  20  inches  up  to  about  40 
inches  in  diameter.  It  is  said  that  the  claret 
undertones  in  the  colour  of  this  tree  is  peculiar  to 
the  district  of  West  Virginia. 

The  White  Ash  is  plentiful  on  some  of  the 
richest  lands,  but  as  unevenly  distributed  as  the 
other  timber.  It  is  seldom  these  trees  grow  per- 
fectly straight  in  the  bole.  It  runs  to  about  the 
same  sizes  as  the  Walnut,  as  over  40  inches  in 
diameter  is  considered  a  large  tree.  It  is  very 
Eound-heaited,  but  it  varies  very  much  in  the 
degrees  of  toughness,  that  on  the  bottoms  of  the 
hills  being  tough  and  fit  for  waggon  and  handle 
stuff,  while  the  growth  on  the  mountains  is  more 
open  and  suitable  for  furniture. 

White  Pine  is  found  in  a  few  localities,  and 
the  Chestnut  Oak  grows  on  the  rich  slopes  and 
plateaux.  In  this  ti'uation  it  reaches  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  is  frequently  found  as  large 
as  4  feet  in  diameter ;  on  the  sunny  and  rather 
barren  ridges  and  slopes  it  only  grows  to  small 
or  medium  sizes  and  is  interspersed  with  other 
Oaks,  Chestnut,  Locust,  Dogwood,  Sec. 

Basswood  is  abundant,  of  good  size,  and  mostly 
of  sound  quality,  and  on  rich  and  shady  land  it 
is  a  tree  that  does  not  often  exceed  3  feet  in  dia- 
meter. It  does  not  carry  its  thickness  very  well, 
and  is  not  so  straight  in  the  stem  as  many  other 
trees.  It  is  a  good  wood  for  inside  work,  and  is 
preferable  to  the  Whitewood.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  Hickory;  the  White  Hickory  is  the  wood 
of  commerce,  but  as  it  is  very  widely  scattered 
and  it  will  not  float,  very  little  is  brought  to 
market,  although  it  is  enquired  for.  Chestnut  is 
very  plentiful,  and  when  it  grows  on  rich  hillsides 
and  broad  tablelands,  is  of  good  size  and  straight. 
A  large  portion,  however,  of  this  wood  in 
Virginia  is  small  and  knotty,  as  it  grows  in  barren 
places. 

Sugar  Maple  is  found  wherever  the  land  is 
rich  enough  to  carry  it.  It  is  generally  a  moderate 
sized  tree  from  15  inches  to  24  inches  in  diameter, 
although  in  some  places  it  reaches  as  much  as 
3  feet.  There  is  some  finely  figured  wood  amongst 
it.  lilack  Maple  is  also  known  to  exist,  but  no 
estimate  has  been  formed  as  to  the  quantity.  The 
Red  Oak  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  on  good  lands 
is  straight  and  tall.  The  Hemlock  is  found  along 
the  shady  borders  of  streams,  but  it  is  net  much 
used  when  other  suitable  wood  is  available,  as 
it  is  very  knotty  and  its  knots  are  excessively 
hard. 

The  comaion  White  Beech  is  plentiful  in 
the  valleys,  but  it  does  not  extend  far  up  the 
mountain-side.  It  usually  grows  to  about  20 
inches  in  diameter  and  is  fairly  free  of  limbs, 
altboQgh  it  seems  rather  inclined  to  throw  out  small 
lateral  shoots.    Buckeye  is  found  in  rich  shady 


woods,  in  some  of  which  it  grows  tall  and  straight, 
and  averages  20  inches  to  30  inches  in  diameter. 
Locust,  Black  Oak,  Black  and  White  Birch,  Cucum- 
ber, Sycamore,  Cherry,  Hornbeam,  Ironwood,  kc, 
exist  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  There  is  some 
confusion  in  naming  the  last  two  named  woods,  as 
the  Ironwood  is  really  the  British  Hornbeam. 


The  saw  in  tree  pruning.— I  am  among 
those  who  object  to  the  use  of  the  saw  in  tree- 
pruning.  Where  timely  pruning  with  the  knife 
has  been  neglected,  rendering  the  use  of  a  saw 
necessary,  I  question  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  not  to  prune  at  all,  unless  it  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admitting  light  and  air.  A  large  wound 
made  by  cutting  off  a  limb  of  a  tree  may  heal 
over,  to  outward  appearance,  leaving  no  defect, 
but  when  the  tree  comes  to  be  sawn  up  for  use, 
the  injury  to  the  timber  will  be  preceptible.  I  do 
not  approve  of  the  fashion  of  pruning  to  naked 
poles;  I  would  havea  well-balanced  tree  feathered 
from  bottom  to  top.  —J.  J.  G. 

Planting   waste   land.— Apart  altogether 

from  any  pecunitiry  benefit  to  landowners  accruing 
from  the  planting  of  waste  mountain  land,  and 
viewing  the  matter  from  a  disinterested  stand- 
point, tree-planting  is  a  necessity,  and  is  urgently 
required,  not  only  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
climate,  but  the  shelter  and  genial  warmth  it 
affords  to  man  and  beast.  Viewing  the  Welsh 
hills  from  any  particular  peak  reveals  the  fact 
that  a  few  proprietors  at  least  have  been  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  extensive  planting,  and  by 
their  enterprise  and  forethought  clothed,  with  a 
fair  proportion  of  carefully  laid  out  plantations, 
many  of  what  fifty  years  ago  were  dreary,  tree- 
less stretches  of  hill  land  in  Carnarvonshire. 
The  area  of  woodland  in  North  Wales  might 
be  doubled  by  the  planting  of  waste  or  otherwise 
worthless  tracts  of  ground,  with  the  result  of  not 
only  benefiting  the  country  generally,  but 
would  be  a  vast  increase  in  the  value  of  land. 
To  early  define  what  portions  of  the  land  it 
would  be  advisable,  or  rather  beneficial  and  profit- 
able, to  plant  is,  however,  a  question  that  requires 
careful  consideration,  even  with  the  present 
excessive  depression  in  agricultural  matters. 
To  plant  cultivated  land,  or  even  such  as  is 
capable  of  being  cultivated,  so  as  to  give  a  fair 
return  to  tenant  and  landlord  is,  however,  a 
matter  that  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
necessity  of  clothing  the  waste  and  poorer  lands 
of  our  country  with  flourishing  woods  and  plan- 
tations, which  would  not  only  prove  a  source  of 
wealth,  but  add  materially  to  the  landscape  beauty 
of  the  country. — A.  D.  Webster. 

Inducements  to  plant.— There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  remote  prospect  of  remune- 
ration is  one  main  reason  why  planting  is  so  much 
neglected.  To  many  proprietors  it  looks  like  and 
really  means  providing  for  future  generations, 
which  we  all  realise  as  a  duty,  but  probably 
owners  of  estates  think  they  can  do  that  to  better 
purpose  in  other  ways  than  by  planting  trees.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is  com- 
paratively cheap  to  form  young  plantations,  and 
that  the  more  trees  one  plants  for  a  future  gene- 
ration the  more  trees  he  may  cut  down  and  turn 
into  money  while  he  lives.  This  is  an  encouraging 
reflection  not  often  enough  acted  t>pon.  On  estates 
where  considerable  tracts  of  timber  exist,  the 
value  of  the  wood  sold  should  compensate  for  the 
planting  of  an  equal  area,  and  leave  a  liberal 
margin  of  profit  besides.  This  wa}-  of  balancing 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  woods  is  not 
sufficiently  understood  and  acted  upon.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  on  some  estates  the  income  from 
the  woods  is  too  frequently  looked  upon  and 
gauged  merely  as  an  item  of  income  to  be  sus- 
tained from  some  source  or  other  without  any 
reference  to  departments  or  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities they  entail,  or  what  they  earn  or 
lose.  One  thing  is  certain  at  all  events — there  are 
large  tracts  on  mostly  all  estates  of  any  size  that 
are  fit  for  nothing  else  than  planting,  but  which 
are  left  as  wastes  and  not  planted,  chiefly  because 
of  the  expense  of  doing  so. — Yobksuiremak. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Wlilch  does  mend  N'atnre :  chance  it  rather :  hut 
TnK  ART  rrsRLF  IS  Nature.""— S*nJ-fsji''«i-«. 


ARRANGEMENT  AMONG  SPRING  FLOWERS. 
There  are  few  things  in  flower  gardening 
which  show  more  lamentable  want  of  taste  than 
the  way  in  which  spring  flowers  are  often 
grown.  One  sees  Tulips  and  Hyacinths,  in  one 
or  two  colours',  placed  in  beds  by  themselves 
without  anything  to  contrast  with  them  or  to 
succeed  them.  A  circular  bed  of  red  or  white 
Tulips  is  not  much  more  decorative  than  a  bunch 
of  Carrots  or  Turnips.  The  only  way  in  which 
spring  flowers  can  be  grown  so  as  to  become  an 
ornamental  feature  in  a  garden  is  to  plant  them 
in  clumps  and  irregular  masses  amongst  later 
flowering  plants,  allowing  such  as  spread  to  form 
great  sheets  of  foliage  and  bloom.  It  is  only  when 
a  year  or  two  established  that  many  of  the  best 
spring  flowers  show  what  they  are  capable  of. 

It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  arrange  large  beds  so 
as  to  allow  of  this.  Autumn-sown  annuals  and 
Tulips  can  be  removed  in  time  for  half-hardy  and 
tender  annuals  to  take  their  places,  and  biennials 
which  are  green  tufts  in  winter,  such  as  Sweet 
Williams,  Canterbury  Bells,  German  Scabious,  &o., 
and  perennials  which  are  evergreen  in  winter, 
or  come  up  early  in  spring,  can  be  arranged  so  as 
to  reduce  the  bare  spaces  in  beds  to  a  minimum. 
The  most  pernicious  legacy  bedding-out  has  left 
us  is  the  habit  of  digging  up  things  as  soon  as  the 
bloom  Is  over  and  planting  other  things  in  the 
place  of  them.  That  sort  of  treatment  should  be 
confined  to  such  plants  as  are  benefited  by  an 
annual  change  of  soil,  and  to  the  few  bulbs  which 
are  improved  by  being  lifted  and  dried,  or  which 
are  unsafe  in  the  open  ground  in  winter.  These, 
with  annuals  and  biennials,  will  give  ample  ma- 
terial for  change  from  year  to  year. 

If  flower  beds  are  made  large  and  of  irregular 
shape,  they  can  present  sheets  of  bloom  in  spring 
and  bold  groups  of  taller  flowering  plants  later  in 
the  season.  No  digging  is  required,  and  all  the 
labour  necessary  is  the  handpicking  of  weeds  and 
top-dressings  of  nourishing  material  in  autumn. 
Planting  breadths  and  bold  groups  of  flowering 
plants  may  be  described  as  gardening  made  easy, 
as  if  care  is  taken  to  prepare  the  soil  properly  in  the 
first  instance,  and  make  the  groups  of  plants  which 
require  similar  treatment,  and  which  will  do  well 
as  neighbours,  no  attention  is  required  until  the 
plants  become  crowded  and  have  exhausted  the 
soil.  Ko  labourer  should  ever  be  allowed  to  touch 
a  flower-bed,  except  to  pull  up  a  weed.  Choice 
hardy  plants  in  the  open  air  require  as  intelligent 
and  skilful  planting  and  management  as  plants 
growing  under  glass,  although  that  skill  and 
attention  need  involve  only  a  minimum  of  actual 
labour. 

Professional  gardeners  would  do  well  to  devote 
more  time  to  the  cultivation  of  hardy  plants 
than  they  do,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those 
of  the  public  who  employ  gardeners  are  becom- 
ing rapidly  acquainted  with  the  multitude  of 
beautiful  things  which  can  be  grown  and  flowered 
in  the  open  air  from  February  to  November.  At 
present  it  is  nest  to  impossible  to  grow  hardy 
plants  unless  one  is  one's  own  gardener,  and  a  man 


who  can  grow  a  good  collection  of  such  plants 
and  florists'  flowers  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
routine  of  a  moderate  sized  garden  would  have  a 
much  better  chance  of  employment  than  men 
whose  knowledge  is  confined  to  forcing  and  stove 
and  greenhouse  cultivation,  and  who  often  do  not 
know  even  the  names  of  ordinary  hardy  plants 
or  of  the  leading  varieties  of  florists'  flowers. 
J.  D. 

NOTES  ON   RECENT  NUMBERS. 

Edgings  for  walks  (p.  39C).— One  edging 
not  mentioned  is  perhaps  the  easiest  and  most 
quickly  effected  of  any,  viz. :  Some  straight  bits 
of  Spruce  or  Larch,  either  tops  of  trees  or  young 
poles  of  little  use  for  anything  else,  laid  in  a  small 
trench  in  the  ground  and  kept  in  position  by  one 
or  two  stakes  driven  in  on  each  side.  Though  not 
so  permanent  as  bricks  or  tiles,  they  will  last  good 
for  some  years,  and  are  easily  re-done  at  any  time 
with  very  little  trouble  if  the  wood  is  to  be  had. 
They  are  very  good  for  the  sides  of  raised  borders, 
or  for  kitchen  garden  walks  round  Asparagus  or 
Seakale  beds  where  there  is  not  much  traflic.  As 
an  edging  to  temporary  paths  they  are  much  to  be 
recommended,  being- so  quickly  removed  at  any 
time.  With  the  bark  left  on  the  appearance  is  by 
no  means  bad,  being  neat  and  unobtrusive. 

Drawing  for  gardeners  (p.  401).— A  prize 
offered  for  the  best  drawing  or  series  of  sketches 
from  Nature  by  an  under  gardener  would  be  by  no 
means  money  badly  spent.  Many  of  those  who 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  long  ranges  of  hothouses 
never  think  much  of  the  weary  hours  that  have  to 
be  spent  on  cold  winter  evenings  by  the  men  in 
trying  to  keep  themselves  awake  when  it  is  their 
turn  to  look  after  the  fires.  They  have  the  time  — 
many  must  also  have  the  capability— and  only  re- 
quire to  be  started  with  a  little  encouragement 
and  a  few  simple  instructions  such  as  those  given 
by  "  F.  W.  B.,"  in  order  to  have  an  interest 
as  well  as  aptitude  for  drawing  aroused.  The 
benefit  would  be  twofold :  they  would  obtain 
a  jirofltable  recreation,  and  they  would  gain  a 
keener  pleasure  in  and  appreciation  of  their 
work.  For  such  an  attempt  to  improve  them- 
selves, even  if  it  turn  out  a  failure,  they  could 
never  be  sorry  afterwards.  Another  point  not 
always  sufiiciently  noticed  by  young  gardeners  is 
the  advantage  of  a  good  handwriting.  Many  to 
whom  a  really  "  well-formed  hand  "  would  never 
come  can  yet,  by  dint  of  practice,  attain  a  very 
decent  copper-plate  style  which  would  not  do 
them  discredit  on  a  garden  label.  A  gardener 
must  work  with  his  head  as  well  as  his  hands  ;  the 
"  horticultural  housemaid  "  condemned  recently 
in  the  pages  of  The  Garden  will  do  but  little  in 
the  higher  branches  of  the  profession.  Do  one- 
half  of  the  so-called  gardeners  realise  this  1 

Remedies  against  rabbits  (p.  409).— As 
simple  and  inexpensive  a  one  as  any  of  those 
mentioned,  especially  in  the  case  of  newly-planted 
trees,  is  a  little  petroleum  brushed  on  the  stem  ;  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being  readily  obtainable,  and 
at  the  same  time  "  does  not  injure  the  appearance 
of  the  landscape."  The  faggot-stack  dodge  may 
be  effective  when  the  rabbits  are  not  wanted  at 
all,  so  is  a  ferret  or  a  gun  (if  handled  by  a  "  good 
shot "),  but  when  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  the 
rabbits  as  well  as  the  trees  or  plantations,  the 
best  plan  is  to  give  the  former  something  to  eat, 
which  they  will  like  better.  Rabbits  prefer  a 
good  many  things  to  tough  bark,  and  will  gene- 
rally eat  any  other  food  they  can  get  first,  ex- 
cept in  the  caie  of  newly-planted  things,  for  which 
a  few  dried  pieces  of  Brake  Fern,  Sedge,  or 
Brambles  just  twisted  around  the  stems  is  after 
all,  perhaps,  the  easiest  and  best  prescription. 

•The  Pines  of  North  America  and  their 

timber  (p.  400). — This  list  is  most  interesting  and 
useful  in  its  details,  but  what  we  want  most  is 
descriptions  of  the  tiraber  of  these  same  trees 
grown  in  Great  Britain.  In  most  cases  all  the 
newer  introductions  have  been  planted  as  "speci- 
mens ;"  if  they  have  done  well,  no  one  likes  to  cut 


them  down  ;  if  some  have  not  floarisbed  and  been 
cut  for  that  reason,  then  we  have  no  test  of  their 
value.  Many,  I  am  sure,  plant  them  for  ornament 
only,  not  for  profit,  merely  because  they  do  not 
feel  suUiciently  assured  of  their  merits  as  timber 
trees  in  England  or  Scotland.  If  your  corre- 
spondents would  give  their  experiences  of  .the  wood 
of  any  home-grown  trees  other  than  those  usually 
felled  they  would  be  most  valuable.  The  same 
sort  will  vary  so  much  in  different  soils  and  diffe- 
rent climates,  that  till  thoroughly  tested  for  tim- 
ber one  cannot  feel  very  certain  of  it. 
Sussci:  C.  R.  S.  D. 


RAFTS  AND  BASKETS  FOR  ORCHIDS. 

Now  that  Orchids  are  becoming  and  even  are 
already  an  important  class  of  garden  plants,  any 
facts  that  throw  light  on  their  culture,  and  above 
all  that  tend  to  dispel  the  mystery  that  still  hangs 
around  them  in  the  public  mind  generally,  are 
sure  to  be  welcome.  In  all  the  cultural  directions 
that  appear  in  The  Garden  I  am  surprised  that 
so  little  has  been  said  about  the  importance  of 
wooden  rafts  and  baskets  as  an  aid  to  successful 
Orchid  culture.  I  am  convinced  that  were  these 
more  generally  used  we  should  not  so  often  see 
such  ill-conditioned  plants  as  we  now  do.  It  is 
difficult  to  impress  upon  amateur  Orchid  growers 
that  fully  one-third  or  even  more  of  cultivated 
Orchids  succeed  better  when  grown  in  baskets  or 
on  rafts  than  in  pots.  Even  when  grown  in  pots 
the  plants  should  not  be  placed  in  such  a  heavy 
mass  of  soil  as  is  usually  the  case,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  strong  rooting  kinds  as  Cym- 
bidium,  Cypripedium,  Phajus,  Calanthe,  and  other 
terrestrial  kinds.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  safer  for 
the  beginner  to  grow  all  epiphytic  kinds,  such  as 
Cattleya,  L^lia,  Phalsnopsis,  a  large  number  of 
Oncidiums  and  many  other  genera,  solely  in 
baskets  or  on  rafts,  for  by  so  doing  the  danger 
of  over-watering — one  of  the  commonest  sources 
of  mismanagement — is  avoided.  Basket  and  raft 
Orchid  culture  is  spreading  rapidly,  and  in  the 
finest  collections,  where  special  Orchid  growers 
are  kept,  their  use  is  becoming  more  and  more 
general,  since  it  has  been  proved  that  better 
results  can  be  obtained  than  by  the  pot  system. 
Formerly  the  chief  drawback  to  basket  culture 
was  the  unsuitability  of  the  baskets,  or  rather  of 
the  wood  of  which  they  were  made,  which  was  so 
ill  adapted  for  the  purpose,  that  more  harm  than 
good  accrued  from  their  use.  No  sooner  had  the 
plant — say  a  Cattleya — become  firmly  established 
and  its  roots  had  taken  a  firm  hold  of  the  wood, 
than  it  began  to  rot,  thus  impairing  the  health 
of  the  roots  as  well  as  necessitating  a  re- 
basketing.  Now  that  a  durable  and  suitable 
wood  has,  however,  been  found  in  the  shape  of 
Teak,  these  disadvantages  are  in  a  great  mea- 
sure done  away  with.  Experienced  Orchid  growers 
now  speak  in  high  terms  of  Teak  baskets  and 
rafts  made  of  more  durable  material,  and  some  of 
the  finest  specimen  plants  of  all  the  epiphytic 
genera  are  grown  in  such  baskets,  generally 
suspended  from  the  roof,  so  as  to  bring  the  plants 
near  the  light,  a  plan  not  easily  carried  out  with 
pans  or  pots.  One  has  only  to  go  through  such 
fine  collections  as  those  belonging  to  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Mr.  Lee,  or  Mr.  Peacock  to  see  how 
largely  Teak  baskets  and  rafts  are  made  use  of. 
In  the  great  trade  collections,  too,  like  those  of 
Messrs.  Low  and  Messrs.  Sander,  who  import  so 
largely,  baskets,  and  especially  rafts,  are  largely 
used.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  Teak  rafts 
may  be  seen  any  day  in  these  nnrseries  covered 
with  imported  plantsot  all  descriptions — Cattleya?, 
Dendrobes,  Lfelias,  Odontoglossums,  Oncidiums — 
while  baskets  are  employed  on  a  similarly  large 
scale.  These  facts  prove  beyond  controversy  that 
wood  baskets  and  rafts  are  considered  more  con- 
ducive to  the  growth  of  some  Orchids  than  pots. 
For  establishing  newly  imported  Orchids  they  are 
indispensable,  and  anyone  may  see  at  the  Clapton 
Nursery  how  in  a  very  short  time  the  plants  begin 
to  push  out  new  roots,  the  results  of  constant 
syringings,  which  cannot  be  done  if  the  plants 
were  potted.  The  chief  impetus  to  basket  and 
raft  culture,  it  appears,  was  given  by  Mr.  Bonny, 
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well  known  as  a  very  successfal  grower  of  all 
kinds  o£  Orchids,  whose  knowledge  of  their  calture 
has  been  derived  chiefly  from  his  own  observation 
and  practice.  When  he  began  Orchid  growing 
basket  and  raft  culture  was  not  much  practised 
but  he  was  so  convinced  of  their  value  that  he 
began  to  make  baskets  and  rafts  for  bis  own 
plants,  trying  all  kinds  of  material,  till  at  last  he 
found  that  nowoods  equalled  Teak  for  durability, 
and  none  proved  more  suitable  to  the  plants.  His 
successful  culture  was  soon  evidenced  by  the 
exceptionally  fine  specimens  that  were  grown  by 
him,  and  a  demand  soon  sprung  np  for  Teak 
baskets  and  rafts.  This  demand  has  increased 
steadily,  until  now  he  has  established,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  Orchid  nursery  in  Downs  Park 
Road,  Hackney,  a  factory  solely  for  manufacturing 
Teak  baskets  and  rafts,  and  the  machinery  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  is  most  ingenious.  From 
the  factory  one  may  go  to  liis  Orchid  houses,  and 
see  for  themselves  the  results  of  basket  and  raft 
culture.  All  kinds  of  epiphytal  Orchids  are  thus 
grown,  and  finer  plants  of  Caltleyas,  Laelias,  and 
similar  Orchids  than  those  growing  in  baskets 
could  not  be  desired.  A  good  many  of  the  On- 
cidiums  also  thrive  admirably  on  rafts,  particu- 
larly such  as  0.  Marshallianum,  of  which  there 
are  some  marvellous  specimens.  Cattleya  citrina 
is  especially  adapted  for  rafts,  also  both  vertical 
and  horizontal,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
houses  fine  examples  may  be  seen  of  basket  and 
raft  culture.  The  rafts  are  of  various  shapes,  some 
vertical,  others  horizontal,  the  latter  convenient 
for  growing  masses  of  such  as  Odontoglo'sum 
Kossi,  which  is  specially  adapted  for  raft-culture. 
Others,  again,  are  boat-shaped,  either  with  closed 
or  open  ends,  and  in  these  are  grown  a  host  of 
kinds  which  flower  from  the  base  of  the  plant, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Masdevallias  of  the 
Chima3ra  section.  I  was  lately  much  interested 
to  see  how  admirably  this  section  was  grown  in 
these  boat-shaped  rafts  in  the  Burford  Lodge  and 
Downside  collections ;  Sophronitis  also  succeeds 
well  in  these.  Enough  has  been  said,  I  think,  to 
show  the  desirability  of  baskets  and  rafts,  and 
their  advantages  over  pots  are  obvious  to  all  who 
have  seen  the  evil  results  of  over-potting  and 
over-watering,  which  is  so  common  in  amateur 
Orchid  growing.  Orchidist. 

American  Exhibition,  London,  1886 

(Botanical  Department).  —  Among  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  American  exhibition  to  be  held 
in  London  next  year  will  be  a  garden  com- 
prised solely  of  American  trees,  shrubs,  and 
hardy  plants;  in  fact,  it  is  intended  that  the 
whole  of  the  exhibition  grounds  shall  contain  no 
plants  except  those  of  North  America.  The  in- 
tent ion  is  to  make  a  representative  gathering  of  the 
United  States  flora,  taken  in  latitudinal  and  longi- 
tu  linal  directions.  The  former  will  represent  the 
ch  vracteristic  vegetation  of  each  Ktate  taken 
se-iatim  from  New  York  to  California,  the  latter 
fr  jm  the  Canadian  frontier  to  Texas  and  Florida. 
Toe  Orange  and  Citron  groves  of  Florida  and  other 
Southern  States,  together  with  representations  of 
thjir  Cotton,  Maize,  and  Tobacco  fields,  will  be 
made.  As  the  North  American  flora  is  of  peculiar 
richness,  such  an  exhibition  will  not  only  be  novel, 
bit  attractive,  for  no  country  is  so  rich  in  beau- 
tiful hardy  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants, 
and  an  idea  of  the  resources  of  the  North  American 
flora  will  thus  be  presented  to  the  visitor  at  a  glance. 
From  the  opening  day  in  May  till  the  close  of  the 
e.^hibition  in  October  it  U  hoped  that  the  grounds 
will  not  only  prove  irteresting  and  instructive  to 
visitors,  but  attractive  also  on  account  of  tlie 
peculiar  nature  of  American  plants  to  flower  in 
continuous  succession.  With  the  ordinary  Ameri- 
can flowering  shrubs,  such  as  Khododendrons, 
Azaleas,  Kalmias,  English  people  are  well  ac- 
quaintei,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  exhibition  will 
comprise  large  numbers  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants  which  are  comparatively  little  known  in 
this  country.  The  wealth  of  the  herbaceous  plant 
flora  of  the  States  will  be  a  special  feature,  and 
it  is  intended  to  import  direct  from  the  States 
representative  collections  of  wild  trccis  and  plants, 
particu'arly  of  the  most  attractive  kinde. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Pulmonaria  arvemenels  is  now  beautifully  in 
flower  in  the  York  Xuiseries.  Tlie  flowers  are  of  such  an 
intense  blue,  it  reminds  one  more  of  Lithospermum  t'raini- 
nifolium  in  the  habit  of  plant  and  the  way  in  wliicli  ttie 
flowers  arc  arranged.  There  is  also  in  the  same  nursery  a 
very  dwarf  form  of  Alyssum  saxitile,  a  "  Tom  Thumb,"  it 
is  so  dwarf. — K.  PoTTEK. 

Ranunculus  rutaefolius.— This  is  an  in- 
teresting and  pretty  Crowfoot  of  dwarf  growth — 
in  fact,  quite  an  alpine.  It  has  finely  cut  pale 
green  leaves  and  small  white  flowers  on  stems 
a  few  inches  high.  Messrs.  Paul  send  us  specimens 
of  it  from  the  rock  garden  at  Broxbourne,  where  it 
grows  admirably. 

Hybrid  Candytuft.— Some  excellent  blooms 
of  the  new  Iberis  gibraltarioa  hybrida  have 
reached  us  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland,  of  Cork,  who 
says  that  this  sort  has  been  in  flower  with  him 
for  the  last  six  weeks.  The  flower-heads  are 
nearly  as  large  as  those  of  I.  gibraltarioa  itself,  and 
are  of  the  same  delicate  shades  of  lilac-purple. 
It  is  doubtless  a  first-rate  plant,  and  being  hardier 
than  its  parent,  its  value  is  increased. 

Pulmonaria  dahurloa.— Compared  with 
the  great  Lungworts  of  the  herbaceous  plant  bor- 
der, this  is  a  mere  pigmy.  It  is,  however,  quite  a 
gem,  the  colour  of  the  tiny  flowers  being  of  a  rich 
turquoise-blue.  The  whole  plant  is  under  G  inches 
high.  Some  flowers  of  it  from  Messrs.  Paul,  of 
Cheshunt,  show  that  they  thoroughly  understand 
the  secret  of  growing  this  delicate  little  plant 
successfully.  We  believe  they  grow  it  in  a  moist 
peat  border. 

Iria  Btylosa. — The  first  flowers  of  the  season 
were  open  on  November  3.  This  is  May  S,  and 
the  latest  flowers  are  yet  unfaded.  It  has  there- 
fore been  in  bloom  without  interruption  for  six 
successive  months,  including  the  whole  winter.  I 
can  think  of  no  other  plant  of  any  time  of  year 
of  which  this  can  be  said.  In  this  case  the  flower- 
ing period  was  not  prolonged  by  any  device,  such 
as  late  planting,  our  latest  flowers  being  on  plants 
that  have  been  two  years  in  position.  We  have 
it  in  groups  in  various  parts  of  the  garden,  but 
nearly  all  on  sheltered  banks  facing  west  in  very 
poor,  dry  soil.— G.  J.,  West  Surrey. 

Moggridge's  Fritillary.  —  Among  dwarf 
spring  bulbs  there  is  surely  not  a  handsomer  plant 
than  Fritillaria  Moggridgei,  which,  botanically,  is 
considered  to  bs  a  variety  ot  F.  delphinensis.  It 
is,  however,  quite  distinct  from  that  species,  the 
colour  of  the  large  drooping  bells,  a  peculiar 
shade  of  yellow  speckled  and  spotted,  at  once 
distinguishing  it  from  all  other  Fritillaries.  It 
is  a  most  desirable  bulb  to  grow,  and,  being  hardy 
and  robust,  is  not  a  disappointing  plant.  Messrs. 
Backhouse,  of  York,  who  were  the  fortunate  intro- 
ducers of  it,  have  sent  us  during  the  week  some 
fine  blooms  of  it. 

Thalictrum  anemonoidea  fl  -pi.— This 
is  a  double-flowered  form  of  the  little  Rue  Ane- 
mone, pretty  enough  in  its  single  state  and 
scarcely  less  beautiful  when  doubled.  The  blos- 
soms last  in  their  double  state  much  longer  than 
the  single  ;  therefore  an  improvement  as  a  bor- 
der flower.  In  a  co.sy  shady  nook  by  itself  this 
little  wildling  of  the  American  woods  looks 
prettiest ;  it  is  too  tender  and  fragile  to  fight  its 
way  midst  strong-growing  perennials  in  the  mixed 
border.  Messrs.  Paul  send  us  flowers  of  this  little 
novelty  from  their  Broxbourne  hardy  flower 
nursery. 

Tallpa  Grelgi.— I  send  you  a  bloom  of  this 
Tulip,  which  appears  to  vary  from  the  common 
form  in  being  brighter  coloured  (the  colour  of  the 
plate  in  The  Garden  is  exactly  like  that  of 
theordinary  form),  in  the  petals  having  only  as  to 
three  of  them  the  clear  dark  spots,  the  other 
three  petals  having  doll  markings,  rather  tt-au 
spots,  and  in  the  leaves  being  unspotted.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  know  whether  you  confirm  my  opinion  that 
it  is  not  the  ordinary  form. — W.  H.  Tillett. 

*,*  Certainly  not  the  typical  form  of  T.  Greigi, 
and  to  us  it  appears  very  distinct,  in  the  colour 
being  brighter  and  in  not  hiving  such  a  black 
centre. — ED. 


Hardy  flowering  shrubs.  —  Daring  the 
week  many  beautiful  hardy  shrubs  have  come  into 
bloom,  and  these,  added  to  the  earlier  kinds  which 
still  retain  their  flowers,  render  a  richly  stocked 
shrubbery  attractive  and  interesting.  Among  a 
large  number  of  specimens  which  Mr.  J.  Stevens 
has  sent  us  from  his  garden  at  B^  fleet  are  several 
fine  Thorns,  such  as  Crataegus  coccinea,  various 
Barberries,  B.  empetrifolia  and  stenophylla  being 
particularly  remarkable,  and  the  Bird  Cherry 
(Cerasus  Padus),  though  common,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  flowering  trees  of  the  month.  There 
are  also  some  fine  Brooms  (Genistas  and  Cj  tisus), 
the  sulphur-coloured  G.  praicox  with  its  long 
thong-likc  twigs  covered  with  small  blooms  being 
.'specially  noteworthy. 

Arnebiaechioides  —Thosewho  have  known 
this  showy  Borage-wort  for  some  years  are  sur- 
prised to  find  now  how  hardy  it  is,  and  what  a 
strcng  grower  it  has  become,  and  how  willingly 
it  lias  taken  its  place  among  strong  growing  bor- 
der plants.  At  one  time  it  was  coddled  on 
rockeries  and  received  every  attention,  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  diflioult  plants  to  pro- 
pagate. Now  it  may  be  seen  growing  strongly  in 
an  ordinary  border,  and  even  in  the  stiff  soil  at  the 
Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham,  it  may  be  seen 
perfectly  at  home,  flowering  freely  and  growing 
as  vigorously  as  a  Lungwort.  It  is  a  great  gain 
t )  know  that  such  a  beautiful  p'ant  is  so  suitable 
for  our  open  borders,  for  its  dense  clusters  of  yellow 
and  black  spotted  flowers  render  it  exceedingly 
attractive.  We  have  received  during  the  week 
several  specimens  of  it  from  various  gardens,  in- 
cluding those  of  Mr.  Stevens  at  Byfleet,  where  the 
soil  is  light,  and  Jlessrs.  Paul  at  Broxbourne  from 
a  stiff  soil,  so  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  fasti- 
dious in  that  respect. 

Daffodlla  — During  the  week  we  have  re- 
ceived many  flowers  of  Daffodils,  but  they  show 
evident  signs  of  the  approaching  end  of  their 
flowering  season.  Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland,  ot  Cork, 
has  sent  us  numerous  sort.*,  including  one  with 
eight  sepals  to  the  flower,  and  which  he  has 
named  octopetala.  It  is  in  the  way  of  muticus  or  the 
clipped  trunk  Daffodil,  and  if  a  permanent  variety 
it  IS  distinct.  Others  sent  are  the  last  blooms  of 
propicquus.  Emperor,  muticus,  besides  the  double 
Jonquil,  poeticus  recurvus,  and  the  distinct  form 
called  Schizanthns  orientalis,  which  is  like  Tazetta, 
but  has  its  shallow  cup  deeply  cleft.  Mr.  Barr 
has  sent  us  some  forms  of  poeticus  in  three  stager, 
showing  a  singular  irregularity  of  flowering.  Mr. 
Ware  al.so  sends  a  handful  of  blooms  of  poeticus 
from  a  bed  of  imported  bulbs.  There  is  a  wide 
variation  in  these,  some  being  even  larger  than 
what  is  known  as  the  grandiflorus  variety,  while 
others  are  unusually  small.  Mr.  Ware  also 
sends  a  gathering  of  the  charming  little  N. 
juncifolius  with  tiny  bright  flowers  of  delightful 
fragrance. 

Columnea  Schledieana.— The  popalarbs- 

lief  with  regard  to  this  plant  is  that  it  is  not  of 
much  ornament,  except  when  grown  into  larger 
specimensthan  can  be  afforded  room  in  an  ordinaiy 
garden.  This  is,  however,  a  mistake,  as  quite 
young  plants  less  than  a  foot  in  height,  if  obtained 
from  autumn-struck  cuttings,  will  produce  an 
abundance  of  flowers  the  following  spring.  This 
has  been  proved  this  year  at  Kew  where  in  theT 
range  may  now  be  seen  several  pans,  each  con- 
taining about  half-a-dozen  young  Columneas, 
every  one  of  which  bears  at  least  sis  or  eight 
flowers.  The  siz3  and  glowing  colour  of  these 
flowers,  their  curious  form,  and  the  length  of  time 
they  remain  in  perfection  on  the  plants  are  such 
as  should  bring  this  plant  into  general  favour. 
The  fruit  of  this  Columnea  is  also  attractive,  a 
white  round  berry  as  large  as  a  marble  and  sub- 
tended by  the  large  lobes  of  the  persistent  calyx 
being  something  unusual  and  even  beautiful. 
Whether  the  Kew  plants  are  of  an  exceptionally 
free  flowering  variety  of  this  plant  we  cannot  say, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  excellence  and 
usefulness  in  a  garden  sense  of  such  little  speci- 
mens as  those  grown  at  Kew.  C.  Schiedieana  is  a 
tropical  plant,  which  requires  a  rich  soil,  plenty  of 
water  and  sunlight  to  grow  and  flower  freely. 
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Hooded  B^amitory),  of  which  an  illustration  is 
here  given,  although  ottener  classed  amongst 
curious  and  interesting  plants  rather  than 
amongst  those  that  are  useful,  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised when  well  grown  as  a  rockery  subject. 


THE  AMERICAN  DICENIRAS. 
This  genus,  which  comprises  about  a  dozen  species, 

is  chiefly  confined  to  America  ;  with  us  all   the  ,  .  . -   ,  .  .  . 

species  are  more  or  less  hardy,  and  their  foliage  Our  experience  with  this  plant  has  been  varied  ;  a 
being  graceful  and  almost  unique,  they  have  a  naif-shady  nook  in  pure  peat  seems  to  be  the 
fine  appearance  in  borders  and  on  rockeries.  D. 
formosa  eximia  and  the  Chinese  D.  spectabilis 
might  easily  be  naturalised  on  the  margins  of  our 
woodland  walks,  perfect  drainage  being  really  the 
only  essential  towards  their  thorough  establish- 
ment ;  thus  used,  they  would  fill  up  a  gap  between 
the  Daffodils  and  Bluebells. 

D.  CANADENSIS  (Squirrel  Corn),  though  by  ol 
means  common  as  yet  in  gardens,  lacks  none 
the  grace  and  beauty  so  characteristic  of  the 
allied  species.     It  was  at  first  believed  to  be 
only  a  form  of  D.  eximia,  which  it  resembles, 
but  it  is  abundantly  distinct,  both  in  the 
colour  of  its   flowers  and  in  the  formation 
of  its  rootstock  ;  the  scales,  taking  the  form 
of  grain,  look  not  unlike  yellow  Indian  Corn. 
It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  bog  bed, 
where  it  succeeds  well,  provided  it  has  a 
good  rich  soil  and  moisture  during  the  grow- 
ing season.     The  situation,  though  not  ex- 
posed, should  not  be  too  shady,  as  this 
tends  to  the  growth  of  leaves  instead  of 
flowers.    The  leaves,  which  are  finely  cut, 
are  quite  Fern-like.    The  flowers,  which 
are    borne    raceme    fashion,    are  nearly 
heart-shaped  and  have  very  short  spurs  ; 
in  colour  they  are  white  or  greenish  white 
tinted  with  rose,  and  have  a  strong  Hya- 
cinth fragrance.     They 
are   produced    in   April 
and  May.     It  is  found 
in  woods  from  Maine  to 
Kentucky. 

D.    CHBYSANTHA,    fi- 
gured in  the  "  Flore  des 
Ssrre',"  viii.,  1931,  under 
the  name  of  Capnorchis 
chrysantha,    is    an    ex- 
tremely handsome  plant 
— indeed  one  of  the  most 
remarkable       introduc- 
tions of  recent  years  in 
the  way  of  herbaceous 
plants.  Unfortunately,  it 
gets  disabled  and  even 
entirely     destroyed     in 
severe    winters    in    the 
more  northern  parts  of 
the   kingdom.      In    the 
south,  although  it  winters 
well  in  the  open  gene- 
rally, it  is  all  the  better  ^ 
for  the  protection  ailord-  "^^ 
ei  by  evergreen  bushes,  where,  dotted  about  at 
intervals,  it  forms  a  striking  feature ;  its  large 
pyramidal    spikes,    rising   np   Golden  Eod-like, 
have  a  unique  effect.      It  requires  a  light  rich 
soil,  well  drained,   and   the    crowns    should  be 
well    vader  the    surface ;   a   few     large    stones 
on    each    side  of    it    greatly    assist    in   giving 
the  roots  the  desired  warmth  in  spring.    Where 
it   does  well    it   generally  attains   such  dimen- 
sions  that    other  plants    get    over-crowded    by 
it.     Plants  of   it   raised    from    seed    flower    the 
second  year  ;  they  may  be  kept  through  the  first 
winter  in  pots,  or  when  ready  to  handle  they  may 
be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  bloom.     Give  it 
a  Blight  protection  during  severe  weather,  and 
transplanting,  except   from    pots    if  it  can    be 
avoided,  had  better  not  be  attempted,  as  the  result 
is  oftener  than   otherwise  a  failure.     It  grows 
from  2  feet  to  4  feet  and  even  6  feet  high ;  the 
leaves  are  doubly  pinnated,  and  the  larger  ones 
are  over  a  foot  long  ;  they  are  pale  or  glaucous 
green  and  very  pretty.     The  flowers,  which  are 
bright  golden  yellow,  are  about  an  inch  long,  and 
have  beautifully  curved  or  cordate  bases.     It  cor«- 
mences  to  flower  about  the  end  of  July,  and  con- 
tinues into  September.  It  is  found  on  hills  from 
Lake  Co  to  San  Diego,  in  California. 

D.    CucuLLAEiA    (Dutchman's   Breeches,   or 


DutLiinuiu's  Breeches  (Diccntra  Cucullaria). 


situation  in  which  it  feela  most  at  home.  It  will 
be  rarely  found  to  do  well  in  the  open  border 
without  some  protection ;  its  slender  leaves  are 
invariably  cut  and  destroyed  by  cold  east  winds 
early  in  spring.  The  scapes  rise  from  a  sort  of 
granulated  bulb,  and  bear  from  four  to  a  dozen 
curiously  hooded  flowers,  white  and  invariably 
tipped  with  cream  or  pale  yellow  ;  the  leaves, 
which  have  a  glaucous  green  hue,  are  very  deli- 
cate and  pretty  in  outline.  It  flowers  in  April 
and  May,  and  is  a  native  of  North  America. 

D.  EXIMIA. — This  is  a  very  ornamental  plant, 
suitable  for  a  small  rockery,  where  its  graceful. 
Fern-like  foliage  never  fails  to  attract  attention 
even  without  its  handsome  flowers.  It  will  grow 
in  almost  any  position,  and  in  ordinary  garden 
soil  as  well  as  in  a  peat  bog.    It  makes  a  pretty 


clump  in  the  mixed  border,  and,  although  liable 
to  spread  beyond  bounds,  a  few  pieces  of  slate 
will  keep  it  in  its  place.  It  has  a  tendency,  espe- 
pecially  on  the  rockery,  to  run  to  the  stones,  leav- 
ing a  blank  in  the  centre  of  the  clump ;  this  is, 
however,  easily  remedied  by  transplanting  from 
the  sides,  which  may  be  done  in  autumn  without 
injury  to  the  plant.  The  finely-cut 
divisions  of  the  leaves  are  broadly 
oblong  in  outline,  and  glaucous 
if  grown  in  full  sun.  The  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  clusters  on  com- 
pound racemes,  are  oblong  in  shape, 
with  the  crest  of  the  inner  petals 
slightly  exserted ;  they  are  borne  on 
stalks  about  a  foot  high.  They  are 
bright  or  deep  rosy  pink,  and  last 
from  May  until  August.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  AUeghanies  of  Virginia. 

D.  FORMOSA.— This  plant  is  nearly 
related  to  the  above,  perhaps  too  near 
to  bear  a  distinct  specific  name;  the 
chief     difference    lies    in    its    being 
dwarfer,  and  in  having  lighter  coloured 
flowers,  and  in  its  having  a  two  in- 
stead of  a  four-angled  stigma,  as  in 
eximia.      D.  formosa  is 
easily  managed,  and  may 
be   grown  with   advan- 
tage in  sheltered  spots 
on  the  rockery.  It  makes 
a  fine  pot  plant  for  edg- 
ing stages,  &c.     It  is  a 
native  of  Sierra  Nevada, 
where  it  is  found  at  ele- 
vations    of    3000    feet. 
It  flowers  from  May  to 
J  uly ,  the  flowers  appear- 
ing rather  later  than  the 
leaves. 

D.  PAUCIFLORA.— This 

is  a  very  slender  species, 
not  yet  introduced.  Its 
leaves  are  biternate  and 
have  very  narrow  seg- 
ments. The  flowers  are 
pure  white,  tinged  with 
rose  at  the  tips. 

D.  UNIFLOHA  is  a 
salmon-coloured  species. 
Both  are  natives  of  Cali- 
fornia.             K. 

Tulipa  maleolens. 
—I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  this  Tulip 
is  not  much  known,  the 
more  so  because  a  few 
years  ago  when  the  late 
Mr.  Harpur  Crewe  sent 
me  a  bulb  of  it,  he  at  the 
fame  time  expressed  a 
hope  that,  though  it  had 
failed  to  bloom  in  his 
garden,  it  might  succeed 
in  mine.  This  year  it  has 
done  so,  and,  on  com- 
paring my  flower  with 
the  figure  given  in  the 
Boia7i,ical  Hcffister,  vol. 
XXV.,  pi.  66,  I  find  they 
agree  perfectly.  Tulipa 
oculus-solis  is  now  generally  known,  and  maleo- 
lens is  like  it,  though  differing  to  some  extent  in 
colour,  in  the  crinkling  of  its  foliage  and  in 
flowering  a  week  or  two  later ;  nevertheless,  the 
general  habit  and  the  very  peculiar  markings  in- 
side the  cup  proclaim  them  to  be  varieties  of  the 
same  plant.— T.  H.  Aecher-Hind,  South  Devon. 

Mertensia  virginica  (p.  393).— This  is 
a  charming  plant  in  spring  and  it  forces  well. 
We  flower  some  of  it  every  year  in  pots.  One 
specimen  had  hundreds  of  its  pale  blue  flowers 
open  at  one  time,  and,  contrasted  with  the  pink 
buds,  they  have  a  grand  effect.  Such  plants  ar- 
ranged amongst  ordinary  greenhouse  subjects 
have  quite  a  novel  appearance.  We  grow  many 
hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  in  pots,  and 
they  are  always  greatly  admired.— J.  Douglas, 
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NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Narcissi.— The  more  delirate  kinds,  such  as 
cernuus,  moschatus,  and  some  others,  dwindle  away 
in  most  gardens  when  planted  in  ordinary  soil, 
but  I  have  fonnd  them  all  to  improve  under  con- 
ditions which  I  may  almost  describe  as  excep- 
tional, but  which,  for  all  that,  may  serve  to  furnish  a 
nseiul  hint.  In  a  broad  disused  walk,  formed  to  a 
considerable  depth  with  big  stones  and  rubble,  we 
planted  a  few  shrubs  by  taking  out  so  much 
material  as  would  allow  us  to  put  in  two  or  three 
wheelbarrowfuls  of  sandy  loam.  Conifers  were 
used,  and  as  the  situation  is  sunny,  it  may  be 
further  described  as  extremely  dry  for  the  roots. 
In  this  soil,  round  the  boles  of  the  shrubs,  a  few 
things,  deemed  suitable  for  such  places  or  such  as 
it  seemed  desirable  to  experiment  with,  were  set, 
and  among  others  a  few  Narcissi  which  had  never 
done  any  good  in  stiffer  soil  and  colder  quarters, 
and  the  results  have  been  as  stated.  By  the  way, 
the 

Alpine  plant-protectoes,  figured  in  The 
Garden  (p.  341),  are  capital  contrivances  for 
sheltering  such  Narcissi  as  dislike  too  much  wet, 
for  under  one  or  two  which  have  not  been  removed 
for  a  whole  year  some  sickly  bulbs  have  quite  re- 
vived. Simple,  however,  as  the  shelter  is,  the  sketch 
is  wrong  in  two  important  points  ;  as  shown,  the 
glass  is  liable  to  slip  down  at  the  low  right-hand 
corner ;  the  two  bent  sockets  should  both  be  at  the 
low  corners.  As  the  two  wires  of  the  drawing 
are  shown,  however,  that  could  not  be,  because 
when  so  fixed  the  sockets  could  not  face  each 
other,  as  they  should  do.  The  fact  is,  they  re- 
quire to  be  made  in  pairs,  "  rights  and  lefts  " ; 
then  the  glass  is  held  firmly  at  both  low  corners, 
and  without  straining  the  fixed  wires  (when  the 
prongs  have  gone  into  the  earth,  so  as  to  give 
them  the  correct  pitch),  the  glass  can  be  readily 
slid  into  position.  I  do  not  see  how  (as  sketched) 
■without  making  the  driven  wires  shaky  the  glass 
is  to  be  put  in.  Fixed  and  made,  as  I  point  out, 
the  glass  is  both  readily  slipped  into  and  held  in 
position.  Mr.  Ewbank's  experience  with  such 
shelters  quite  corresponds  with  my  own.  Many, 
I  daresay,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  delicate  Car- 
nations are  quite  sate  under  them  through  the 
winter,  and  when  we  remember  how  much  better 
the  results  are  from  plants  two  and  three  years 
old  than  one  year,  provided  they  can  be  kept 
healthy,  and  when  we  also  recollect  how  all  Car- 
nations suffer  by  being  lifted  at  any  stage  beyond 
the  layer  or  rooted-cutting  period,  the  value  of 
such  shelters  will  be  all  the  more  appreciated.  I 
can  also  verify  the  utility  of  glass  laid  closely  over 
the  dormant  crowns  of  herbaceous  plants  ;  little 
bits  a  few  inches  square  have  been  put  over  them, 
with  a  couple  of  Verbena  pins  over  the  cross 
corners  to  hold  them  in  position.  The  rare  Pal- 
monaria  dahurioa  and  some  I'hy  teumas  get  through 
our  winters  capitally  with  the  help  of  these  simple 
contrivances. 

Double  blue  Hepatica. — There  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  plant  mentioned  in  The  UAitDEN 
(p.  333)  may  not  be  different  from  the  common 
form,  but  I  more  than  suspect  from  what  is  said 
of  it,  that  it  is  merely  the  old  kind  in  an  unmo- 
lested and  healthy  state,  a  condition,  by  the  way, 
in  which  it  is  rarely  seen.  Every  year  I  observe 
differences  in  size,  form,  colour,  and  degree  of 
doublenesis  in  a  batch  of  plants  all  of  the  same 
stock,  but  in  variojs  stages  of  vigour.  In  no  plant 
that  I  know  is  quality  of  bloom  more  affected  by 
meddlesome  culture  than  in  the  double  blue  Hepa- 
tica, and,  I  think,  in  deciding  a  question  of  the 
identity  of  a  plant  bearing  double  flowers  which 
are,  as  a  rule,  more  variable  than  single  ones,  a 
comparison  should  not  be  made  between  small 
specimens  obtained  from  a  nurstry  and  vigorous 
ones  from  cottage  gardens,  where  presumably  they 
have  been  left  alone  for  many  years ;  at  any  rate, 
this  Hepatica  should  not  be  so  judged.  I  note 
that  Mr.  Hooper's  plant  has  been  in  his  garden 
three  years,  but  even  in  that  time  it  would  not  get 
so  thoroughly  established  as  it  might,  so  slow  is 
this  in  tliat  respect  compared  with  other  Hepa- 
ticas.  All  Hepatioas  have  in  perfectly  matured 
specimens  a  tough  an'l  almost  woidy  rootstock 


crowned  by  a  greater  or  less  number  of  offsets 
which  have  independent  fibrous  roots,  and  wher- 
ever that  rootstock  is  wanting  the  flowers  are 
proportionally  inferior.  I  mention  this  because  it 
is  the  case  with  all  the  Hepaticas,  and  it  stands 
to  reason  that  small  plants  of  such  slow  growers 
cannot  forsome  years,  even  if  they  meet  with  proper 
treatment,  regain  their  normal  strength.  Then, 
again,  the  stock  which  is  constantly  being  checked 
by  division  must  suffer  in  the  quality  of  its  flowers, 
and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  autumn  divided 
roots  powerless  to  push  forth  buds  formed  in  the 
crowns,  and  for  several  years  afterwards  the 
flowers  are  diminntive.  I  should  much  like  to 
see  or  try  a  plant  of  the  kind  described  by  Mr. 
Hooper,  and  if  he  will  kindly  send  one,  or  cause 
one  to  be  sent,  I  will  be  glad  in  return  to  allow  a 
selection  of  a  few  roots  to  be  made  from  the  seven 
varieties  which  I  grow.  Whilst  on  Hepatioas,  a 
few  words  to  supplement  those  of  "  J .  C.  C."  (p.  340) 
may  be  allowed.  With  him,  I  think  position 
of  importance  ;  in  my  experience  it  is  much  more 
so  than  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  stiff  loam,  in 
light  black  mould,  in  very  sandy  loam,  in  almost 
pure  sand,  and  sticky  loam  and  coal  ashes  half- 
and-half  I  am  growing  them  now,  but  in  all  cases 
the  positions  are  somewhat  shaded,  and  the  sur- 
face such  that  moisture  can  be  gathered  and  held. 
I  never  remember  to  have  seen  a  Hepatica  killed 
that  was  properly  set;  they  will  not  endure  their 
roots  being  doubled  in  the  least.  If  these  are  put 
straight  down,  the  most  important  business  of 
Hepatica  culture  has  been  carried  out.  "  J.  C.  C.'s" 
statement  that  Hepaticas  are  not  deep  rooting  is 
not,  to  my  thinking,  correct ;  for  so  dwarf  a  plant 
I  think  stringy  roots  from  8  inches  to  10  inches 
long,  as  they  are  on  old  plants,  may  be  termed 
long  root?,  and  it  is  mainly  on  dealing  with  these 
in  a  natural  way  when  transplanting  that  success 
depends. 

Cypeipedium  Calceolus.— It  is  satisfactory 
to  again  be  able  to  report  the  appearance  of 
healthy  sprout-buds  in  the  case  of  this  Lady's  Slip- 
per. Speaking  without  making  reference  to  memo- 
randa, the  plants  will  be  about  five  years  old.  This 
season  there  is  some  increase  and  the  best  pro- 
spect of  the  usual  bloom.  A  more  recent  plant- 
ing, in  almost  pure  sand  in  the  walk  gutter,  is 
doingequally  well,  but  to  j  udge  best  whether  Lady's 
Slippers  are  happy  or  not — i.e.,  fairly  established — 
the  two  points,  age  and  increase,  are  most  de- 
cisive. If  one  may  give  an  opinion,  I  believe 
that  this  desirable  Orchid  will  prove  more  manage- 
able and  make  much  quicker  progress  in  sand 
than  in  anything  else.  One  or  two  conditions  be- 
sides the  sand  must,  however,  be  secured, and  these 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  ;  Bebind,  but  not 
under,  a  dwarf  shrub  on  the  north  side  make  a 
hole  a  foot  deep  to  hold  four  or  six  shovelfuls  of 
clean  close-grained  sand  in  which  may  have  been 
mixed  just  a  dash  of  peat-dust  or  leaf-mould;  a 
spot  should  be  found  where  surface  water  can  run 
into  this  loose  material  and  so  keep  it  moist ;  in  my 
case  I  selected  a  walk  gutter.  Place  strong  plants 
in  this  (it  is  not  too  late  even  yet  to  do  so),  and 
the  clean  material,  moisture  and  shade  will  com- 
bine to  cause  healthy  growth  without  further 
trouble. 

P.EONIA  COBALUNA,  whose  name  naturally 
forces  one's  thoughts  to  the  other  end  of  its  sea- 
son, is  worthy  of  notice  in  spring.  Like  P.  ane- 
moneflori,  it  has  a  peculiar  form  in  the  sprout 
state,  but  more  pronounced  in  corallina  than  in 
the  other,  and  it  is  also  a  much  stronger  plant. 
As  soon  as  the  shoots  have  grown  a  little  they 
assume  the  shape  of  a  tall  and  big  Mushroom 
with  the  top  closed  on  the  stalk ;  the  colour  is  a 
greyish  purple,  and  though  later  glabrous,  at 
this  stage  tne  plant  is  very  downy,  all  the  upper 
leaf  surlases  being  turned  in.  It  is  strange  th.at 
this  plant  is  not  largely  grown  ;  the  flowers  are  a 
superb  crimson.  It  is  probably  the  most  striking 
plant  in  the  British  flora.  Next  come  the  orna- 
mental seed-pods ;  the  follicles  are  large  and 
downy,  not  unlike  horn-shaped  rolls  of  wash- 
leather.  When  they  split  they  expose  a  beautiful 
setting  of  large  crimson  seeds  in  a  bright  yellow 
bed      for  weeks  the  seeds  are    thus  held,  and 


attractive  as  the  plant  is  in  its  flowering  state,  it 
is  perhaps  more  so  when  tipped  by  its  grey 
carpels. 

Hakpalih.m  rigidum,— If  "  L.  L.  B."  (p.  342) 
will  refer  to  p.  32,  January  10,  he  will  there  Bnd 
a  part  of  some  discussion  which  exactly  meets  the 
point  which  he  raises.  The  old  plant  always  send* 
out  a  radiating  set  of  young  ones  by  means  of 
what  may  be  termed  underground  stolons  or 
stems,  which,  like  the  parentplant,  die,  leaving  the 
knobby  ends  to  make  fresh  roots  for  themselves, 
which  they  do  to  a  considerable  depth.  If  the 
positions  taken  up  by  this  itinerant  plant  are  not 
liked  by  "  L.  L.  B.,"  he  may  change  them  yet ;  and 
if  the  roots  are  not  hurt,  they  will  flower  in  their 
new  places  late  in  summer.  I  would  not,  how- 
ever, lift  all ;  on  the  contrary,  I  would  leave  one 
or  two  of  the  better  placed  ones ;  the  advantage 
will  probably  be  that  the  transplanted  set  will 
come  into  flower  a  little  later  than  the  others,  and 
so  prolong  the  flowering  of  what  may  be  justly 
called  the  handsomest  of  the  Sunflowers. 

Pri.mula  scotica. — Before  this  charming 
little  Primrose  was  cultivated  here  I  remember 
an  occasional  correspondent  of  The  Garden 
saying  to  me, "  You  will  have  nodifficulty  in  growing 
and  flowering  it  well,  but  you  may  have  in  getting 
fresh  seed  to  start  with."  These  words  have  all  come 
true.  After  a  little  time  I  had  plants  sent  me 
from  which  I  took  plenty  of  seed,  and  last  summer 
I  had  quite  a  little  crop,  so  that  after  sending 
some  to  two  seedsmen  who  seemed  glad  of  it,  I 
sowed  aquantity  abouta  month  ago,  and  every  seed 
seems  to  have  grown.  The  pith  of  this  note  then 
is  that  by  means  of  fresh  seed,  this  desirable 
Primula  can  be  raised  readily  in  quantity.  I  have 
just  a  pinch  or  two  left,  and  should  any  reader  of 
The  Garden  wish  a  few  seeds  and  will  send  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope,  I  willpostthemso  far 
as  they  go. 

Primula  specxabilis  and  Wulpeniana. — 
Both  are  beautiful,  especially  spectabilis ;  being 
forms  of  the  same  species,  both  have  leathery, 
dark,  evergreen  foliage ;  the  flowers  of  both  are 
large,  crimson-purple,  with  an  indistinct  white 
eye,  and  borne  in  spare  umbels  on  very  short 
scapes.  Of  the  two,  P.  spectabilis  has  the  brighter 
flowers,  longer  scapes,  narrower  leaves,  and  flatter 
habit.  They  are  at  all  times  of  the  year  decora- 
tive, and  belong  to  the  easier  grown  alpine  spe- 
cies. Xheir  effect  in  winter  as  evergreen  subjects 
resembles  that  of  tufts  of  Gentianella,  and  they 
are  pretty  nearly  as  vigorous  ;  at  any  rate,  one  may 
say  they  increase  annually  fivefold.  The  allied 
specie.",  Clusiana  or  calycina,  is  very  different  with 
me ;  it  makes  steady  progress  and  that  is  all. 
Next  in  order,  according  to  Nyman,  is 

P.  iNTEcauFOLiA.  I  believe  that  my  plants  are 
true,  having  all  the  specific  features,  and  if  they 
are,  this  must  be  a  very  variable  species.  When  in 
flower  it  is  exquisite.  "  I  could  have  taken  your 
plants  for  Pinguiculas,"  said  an  enthusiastic  culti- 
vator the  other  day.  Certainly  the  leaves  are 
darker  in  colour  and  more  upstanding,  but  the 
slender  scapes  and  rosy  purple  llowers,  mostly  in 
pairs  and  drooping,  may  be  compared  to  the  Butter- 
worts.  One  plant  has  a  mahogany-coloured  scape 
and  darker  flowers  than  the  rest.  I  find  it  to  do 
in  full  sun  and  somewhat  dry  soil. 

Onos.matauricu.m.— Itmay  have  been  observed 
that  about  this  period  this  Boragewoit  often 
seems  to  die;  the  leaves  which  remained  green 
all  winter  disappear,  and  nothing  but  a  blackened 
stump  remains  ;  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  clear  the 
crowns  from  refuse,  so  that  rot  may  be  prevented, 
and  wait.  If  from  the  old  hairy  and  persistent  foli- 
age decay  has  not  already  set  in.  bright  green  dots 
will  soon  appear  all  over  the  blackened  knob,  and 
once  growth  starts  it  makes  rapid  headway  ;  roots 
should  not  be  pulled  up  too  hastily. 

Uentaria  digitata  is  a  quaint,  but  pleasing 
plant  of  which  a  good  deal  may  be  made ;  its 
flowers  are  bright  rosy  purple,  and,  standing  as 
it  does  between  a  clump  of  Scilla  sibirica  and 
Sanguinariacanadensis,  it  affords  a  pretty  contrast. 
One  can  scarcely  say  that  there  is  anything  either 
showy  or  beautiful  about  it  in  the  sense  in  which 
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flowers  are  usually  so  termed,  yet  everybody  ad- 
mires it.  It  is  worth  growing  if  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  amuse  onesself  by  taking  up  some 
roots  twice  or  thrice  in  a  year  and  noting  their 
carious  shape  and  process  of  formation. 

Primula  obconic.\. — la  it  hardy  ?  is  an  im- 
portant question  anent  this  Primrose,  which  has 
been  so  highly  praised,  yet  none  too  much.  It? 
almost  continuous  blooming  habit  and  delicate 
flowers  are  its  strong  points.  1  have  not  tested  it 
ont-of -doors,  but  I  have  just  been  informed  that  a 
healthy  looking  specimen  of  it  has  stood  on  a 
somewhat  exposed  part  on  rockwork  during  the 
past  winter,  and  is  now  making  fine  shoots.  The 
locality  is  but  a  few  miles  from  here,  and  our 
Yorkshire  climate  is  a  fairly  average  one  for  try- 
ing the  hardiness  of  plants.  From  another  source 
I  hear  that  great  hopes  are  enterianed  that  im- 
proved varieties  of  it  will  soon  be  raised,  but  even 
in  it«  present  form  it  would  prove  a  distinct  and 
pleasing  type  for  the  open  garden  if  quite  hardy. 

P.iONiES. — There  is  a  failing  belonging  to  these 
during  the  time  when  they  are  making  their  long 
shoots  and  just  before  the  leaves  begin  to  expand. 
When  nearly  a  foot  high  a  number  of  growths 
turn  sickly,  and  in  a  few  days  are  prostrate  and 
withered.  This  has  occurred  with  me  for  many 
years,  but  only  on  one  border  entirely  devoted  to 
the  finer  hjbiidsand  Daffodils.  For  a  time  frosts 
were  blamed,  but,  as  I  now  believe,  wrongly,  be- 
cause in  the  first  place  they  are  not  so  very  tender 
as  all  that,  but  quite  the  opposite;  then  in  the 
younger  state,  when  more  severe  frosts  are  usually 
encountered,  no  signs  of  injury  are  to  be  seen. 
Further,  even  when  the  shoots  begin  to  droop  there 
is  on  them  no  trace  of  frost-bite.  The  evil 
is  lower  down,  just  under  the  surface  ;  rot  has  set 
in  in  the  succulent  stems  in  every  instance.  What 
is  the  cause  of  this  ?  and  why  is  this  border's  oc- 
cupants alone  attacked  in  this  manner  1  The  efilort 
to  account  for  this  has  to  my  mind  satisfactorily 
answered  the  former  question.  We  annually  top- 
dress  this  bed  heavily  with  stable  litter,  and  these 
mulchings,  together  with  the  fact  that  such  unde- 
cayed  material  holds  a  deal  of  moisture,  have 
caused  the  crowns  to  be  too  far  below  the  surface, 
the  damp  material  immediately  over  them  rotting 
many  of  the  young  shoots.  I  have  farther,  and 
perhaps  more  conclusive,  reasons  for  stating  depth 
of  the  crowns  and  dampness  of  the  surface  ma- 
terial to  be  the  cause  of  failure.  All  the  Pieonies 
are  not  of  the  same  depth  ;  some,  io  fact,  are  not 
too  deep,  and  on  these  not  a  shoot  dies.  This  gives 
rise  to  another  query.  Why  in  an  old  border, 
where  all  have  been  treated  alike,  are  some  up 
and  some  down  ?  This  could  readily  explain  itself 
were  the  roots  lifted  ;  not  that  I  have  lifted  these 
identical  stools,  but  I  have  observed  the  kinds  and 
the  difference  of  their  root  habit.  Whilst  some 
kinds  will  adapt  themselves  to  an  elevated  surface 
by  forming  new  crowns  higher  on  a  new  and 
lengthened  stock,  others  never  rise  from  the 
original  set  of  fasciculated  tubers.  This  surely  ex- 
plains the  variation  in  depth  ;  and  what  should, 
perhaps,  have  been  stated  at  first,  all  Pieonies 
enjoy  being  near  the  surface  with  their  crowns. 
As  this  dying  off  of  shoots  is  often  met  with,  and 
assuming  the  above  to  be  all  or  in  part  the  cause, 
we  should  take  care  with  hybrid  kinds  to  plant 
near  the  surface  and  not  cover  them  too  deeply, 
taking  off  a  quantity  of  manure  corresponding  to 
that  freshly  added,  and  which,  doubtless,  is  other- 
wise of  great  benefit. 

Shallow  culb-planting  has  been  tried  with 
common  Crocuses,  and  to  many  I  have  shown  the 
contrast  between  bulbs  so  set  and  others  put  in 
more  deeply.  In  both  cases  they  were  planted  in 
January  and  from  the  same  parcel.  The  corms 
were  of  first-class  quality  and  size ;  those  set 
IJ  inches  deep  flowered  earlier  by  nearly  a  fort- 
night and  more  freely  developed  embryo  flowers 
than  the  others ;  some  bulbs  were  taken  up  and 
examined,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  the  thirty- 
two  flowers,  which  had  in  several  cases  been 
counted  from  a  single  bulb,  were  in  some  degree 
caused  by  shallow  setting,  because  there  were  also 
better  root  development  and  more  advanced 
formation  of  the  yonng  corms  than  in  the  case  of 


those  set  deeper.  It  should  also  be  added  that 
the  shallow  ones  lasted  longer  in  bloom,  pre- 
sumably because  the  others  did  not  have  root 
power  to  push  forth  their  store  of  buds. 

Tritoma  pumila  figures  somewhatoddly  at  the 
present  time.  A  small  group  is  in  full  flower  and 
almost  perfect ;  this  fact  at  once  shows  the  very 
hardy  character  of  this  plant,  its  free-flowering 
habit,  and  the  mildness  of  the  past  winter.  Here 
this  kind  always  holds  plenty  of  uninjured  green 
foliage  throughout  the  year,  but  I  have  not  before 
noticed  such  a  number  of  untimely  flowers  at  this 
season.  I  ought  to  say  that  the  plants  are  part 
of  a  batch  transplanted  into  rich  ground  late  last 
spring. 

PuLMONARiAS. — Of  the  oflitinalis  type  of  these 
some  are  scarcely  worth  a  place,  especially  when 
one  so  well  represents  all  the  others,  and  when,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  variety  azurea,  nearly  every 
feature  is  improved.  This  is  decidedly  and  by  far 
the  best  as  regards  flowers ;  they  are  earlier,  larger, 
and  brighter  than  those  of  the  others.  From  the 
changeable  character  of  the  flowers  they  are 
wanting  as  regards  decorative  value  as  seen 
growing,  but  those  who  care  to  try  the  flowers 
plucked  and  made  into  "  posies  "  will  find  that 
they  produce  a  good  effect.  Unlike  most  other, 
flowers,  they  look  best  when  removed  from  their 
own  foliage,  which  is  white-spotted  or  splashed. 

Podophyllum  Emodi. — In  its  present  stage 
of  growth  this  has  a  most  comical  resemblance  to 
a  pigmy,  hooded  and  cloaked  in  brown  dappled 
leather.  Every  day  for  some  time  to  come  this 
little  May  Apple  may  be  watched  with  interest. 
Soon  the  leaves  will  expand  and  show  their  divi- 
sions ;  then  there  will  be  the  flower  and  the  big 
fruit  of  a  bright  red  colour.  I  do  not  think  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  plant  is  at  all  special  beyond 
giving  it  a  light  soil.  I  have  it  in  three  different 
kinds,  and  in  them  all  the  plants  are  thriving.  It 
is  also  growing  in  shade  and  full  sun.  The  main 
thing  is  to  begin  with  a  strong  plant,  and  put  the 
long  roots  straight  down  without  in  the  least 
doubling  them  up. 

Orobus  vernus. — This  is  more  than  ordinarily 
free  bloomingthis  spring  andtheplantsaredwarfer 
than  ordinary,  and  in  nothing  is  the  superior 
flower-colour  this  spring  verified  more  forcibly  than 
in  the  Vetches.  "  What  a  splendid  spring  bedder 
that  would  make,"  said  a  gardener,  "  if  it  will 
move  well ; "  and  surely  it  will  do  this,  for  the 
plants  then  before  us  were  divisions  taken  off  last 
November,  and  at  the  height  of  9  inches  or  10 
inches  were  blooming  beautifully.  This  Orobus 
and  the  white  variety  flower  for  quite  six  weeks. 
Neither  frost  nor  hot  sunshine  hart  them. 

WoodviUe,  Kirhstall.  J.  Wood. 


NARCISSUS  NAMES. 


We  are  left  to  infer  from  Mr.  Baker's  remarks  in 
The  Garden  (p.  387)  that  Mr.  Barr  is  a  sad 
offender  against  the  resolution  unanimously  passed 
at  the  Daffodil  conference  of  188i.  Mr.  Baker 
allows  us  to  retain  ilaworth's  Latin  names,  or  as 
many  of  them  as  have  been  sanctioned  and 
adopted  by  certain  Continental  botanists.  Now, 
confining  ourselves  to  the  "  magni-coronati,"  or 
large-crowned  section,  we  find  that  Haworth 
enumerates  thirty-four  varieties,  or  species,  as  he 
calls  them.  But  in  Mr.  Barr's  "  History  of  the 
Narcissus,"  published  at  the  end  of  last  year, 
which  is  supposed  to  embody  a  year's  labour  of  the 
nomenclature  committee,  we  find  no  fewer  than 
fifty-six  Latin  names  in  the  same  section  of  large- 
crowned  Daffodils  This  seems  hardly  consistent 
with  the  "  unanimous  resolution  "  upon  which  the 
nomenclature  committee  received  its  instructions. 
But  why  retain  Ilaworth's  names  at  all  ?  Mr. 
Baker  at  the  beeinniug  of  his,  now  classical, 
"Review  of  the  Genus  Narcissus  "  speaks  of  Mr. 
Haworth's  work  in  terms  not  very  flattering.  He 
says, "  not  only  have  a  large  proportion  of  his  (Ha- 
worth's) plantsneverbeen  identified  in  a  wild  state, 
butaconsiderablenumberof  them  hehad  never  seen 
himself,  but  had  taken  up  from  the  rude  woodcuts 
of  the  pre-Liunean  herbalists.''  Dean  Herbert, 
who,    until    Mr.    Baker    wrote    his  review,  &o.. 


was  the  best  authority  on  Daffodils,  speaks  with 
equal  disapprobation  of  Haworth's  work.  He 
truly  predicts  that  "  though  the  names  will  be  re- 
tained, they  must  be  attached  to  generic  characters 
very  different  from  those  given  by  Mr.  Haworth  " 
("  Amaryllidacea3,"p.  293).  This  prediction  seems  to 
have  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  for  there  is  no 
consensus  amongst  either  botanists  or  gardeners 
as  to  the  variety  of  Narcissus  intended  to  be 
denoted  by  a  large  proportion  of  Haworth's  names, 
and  if,  for  instance,  by  the  name  propinquus  or 
tortuosus,  Mr.  Barr  understands  one  variety, 
Roemer  another,  and  Kunth  a  third,  the  retention 
of  these  names  rather  increases  than  lessens  the 
confusion.  If  by  some  concerted  action  it  could 
be  settled  what  old  Latin  names  are  to  be  re- 
tained, and  none  retained  concerning  which  there 
is  any  doubt  to  what  varieties  they  belong,  it 
would  be  an  important  step  towards  uniformity  of 
nomenclature.  C.  WOLLEY  DOD. 

Edge  Ball. 


NOTES  ON  HARDT  PRIMROSES. 
There  is  very  little  doubt  that  in  a  state  of 
nature  the  common  Primrose  is  not  a  true 
perennial.  The  seedlings  come  up  in  the  autumn 
or  spring  and  flower  sparingly  the  year  following ; 
the  second  season  they  flower  well ;  the  third  year 
they  produce  more  flowers,  but  not,  as  a  role,  so 
large  individual  blossoms  ;  after  that  they  begin 
to  deteriorate.  The  woods  here  are  full  of  them, 
both  on  chalk  and  clay,  but  very  few  plants  seem 
to  be  more  than  three  years  old.  The  only  way 
to  make  Primroses  perennial  is  by  annual  top- 
dressing,  with  an  inch  or  so  of  rotten  leaf-mould 
in  autumn.  The  leaves  fall  in  summer,  and  rot 
on  the  ground,  and  when  the  autumn  rains  come, 
new  roots  push  from  amongst  the  remains  of  the 
old  leaves.  If  rich  fresh  compost  is  provided  for 
these  to  push  into,  the  plants  keep  their  vigour, 
but  if  that  is  not  provided,  these  new  roots  come 
to  nothing;  the  old  roots  remain,  and  leaf-buds 
spring  from  among  the  new  roots,  causing  the 
plants  to  break  up  into  a  number  of  small  weak 
crowns ;  a  fleshy  root-stock  is  formed,  and  the 
plants  gradually  die  out.  Primroses  are  easily 
kept  up  by  division.  The  time  to  divide  must  be 
ruled  by  the  weather:  just  when  the  new  roots 
begin  to  push  from  among  the  remains  of  the  old 
leaves  is  the  best  time,  and  it  is  sure  to  take  place 
in  any  spell  of  cool  moist  weather  after  mid- 
summer. A  moist  autumn  suits  the  Primrose.  Last 
spring  the  Primroses  on  the  chalk  here  were  at 
least  a  fortnight  before  those  on  the  clay.  This 
year,  after  an  extremely  dry  winter,  those  on  the 
clay  are  a  week  before  the  others.  Black  moory 
soil  is  generally  credited  with  making  common 
Primroses  sport  in  colour;  they  turn  a  rusty 
purple  here  occasionally  in  the  thick  coppices  on 
the  clay. 

Why  is  the  common  Oxiip  not  more  frequently 
seen  in  gardens  1  It  is  a  very  handsome  Primula, 
and  holds  on  very  well  from  year  to  year  in 
slightly  shaded  borders  with  very  little  attention, 
forming  in  time  large  clumps  with  many  crowns. 
In  borders  of  pure  London  clay  here  it  grows 
luxuriantly  with  no  attention  but  a  loosening  of 
the  soil  about  it  late  in  spring  and  a  top-dressing 
of  leaves  in  autumn.  J.  D. 

Salhhurtj. 


Crown  Imperials  (p.  393).  —  "  Salmon!- 
ceps'  "  notes  are  always  woith  reading,  and  I  en- 
tirely agree  with  his  directions  for  managing  this 
grand  tlower,  but  I  must  add  that  they  will  not 
ensure  success,  for  it  is  a  curiously  capricious 
flower.  I  treat  my  plants  exactly  as  "  Salmoniceps  " 
does,  but  it  is  a  failure  here  and  always  has  been, 
yet  in  a  neighbour's  garden  not  200  yards  away 
it  is  always  most  luxuriant. — Henry  N.  Ella- 

COMBE. 

Iria  lacustris  (p.  387).— This  is  said  to  be 
"  a  little-known  plant,  and  not  easy  to  grow 
and  flower  well."  In  spite  of  its  small  size  it  is  a 
great  beauty,  but  the  failure  to  grow  it  well 
arises,  I  think,  from  cultivators  being  led  away  by 
the  name  lacustris.     Though  so  named,  it  is  not  a, 
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water  plant.  Here  it  grows  and  flowers  well.  It 
is  in  a  dry  sunny  spot  at  the  edge  of  the  border, 
but  it  has  forced  itself  into  the  gravel  path,  and 
there  it  seems  to  revel. — H.  N.  Ellacombe. 


CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 
These  have  made  such  unwonted  growth  here  this 
spring,  as  to  have  excited  the  query  more  than 
once  whether  or  not  they  are  Paeonies.  Specially 
fine,  indeed  I  may  say  striking,  is  the  leafage  on 
llelleborus  colchicus,  the  finest,  perhaps,  of  all 
the  copper  colour-flowered  section,  and  a  very  in- 
teresting and  pleasing  variety  too.  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  the  comparatively  dry  winter  we  have 
had  has  been  instrumental  in  promoting  this  fine 
leafage,  for  last  season  it  was  poor,  and  during  the 
winter  many  of  the  plants  had  hardly  a  leaf  to  show 
or  cover  the  nakedness  of  their  crowns ;  indeed, 
I  began  to  fear  that  not  a  few  plants  were  going 
to  die.  The  present  growth  shows  how  needless 
■were  my  fears.  The  position  in  which  the  plants 
are  growing  is,  for  the  summer,  rather  hot  and  the 
soil  always  dry  and  porous,  and,  I  may  say,  rather 
poor  also.  But  I  may  be  overlooking  the  fact  that 
the  plants  have  had  but  two  seasons'  quiet  in 
the  ground,  as  they  had  previously  been  lifted 
and  placed  in  a  house  to  ensure  good,  clean 
flowers.  I  shall  have  to  serve  them  again  in  the 
same  way  next  winter,  and  then  divide  the 
crowns,  as  they  will  be  then  huge  clumps,  and  I 
suppose  two  or  three  years  more  will  be  needed  to 
enable  them  to  once  more  become  full  of  foliage. 
No  doubt  it  is  an  admirable  arrangement  to  plant 
Christmas  Roses  on  blocks,  so  that  they  may  be 
covered  with  a  frame  or  large  plant-protector  to 
ensure  good  flowers  rather  than  to  lift  the  plants 
into  houses.  Still,  division  and  increase  become 
needful  at  times,  and  when  that  is  imperative, 
some  big  stools  may  well  be  put  into  a  greenhouse 
to  give  their  Christmas  blooms,  not  only  that  these 
blooms  may  be  clean  and  perfect,  but  also  to  add 
some  charm  and  beauty  to  a  greenhouse  at  a  dull 
season  of  the  year.  I  put  my  plants  into  a  soil- 
bed  thickly  ;  hence  the  trouble  involved  is  trifling. 
Such  is  not  always  the  case,  and  if  large  pots  are 
not  available,  some  small  tubs  may  well  be  used 
for  the  plants ;  indeed,  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Barron 
showed  at  South  Kensington  a  fine  lot  of  stools 
that  had  been  lifted  and  put  into  round  baskets, 
the  sides  of  which  were  lined  with  Moss  just  to 
keep  in  moisture.  A  big  stock  of  Christmas  Roses 
should  be  a  feature  in  all  good  gardens — a  stock 
large  enough  to  enable  division  and  increase  to 
proceed  periodically  without  interfering  with  the 
ordinary  supply  of  bloom.  A.  D. 


Ramondia  pyrenaloa. — This  does  not 
succeed  with  us  in  the  open  garden,  but  just  now 
we  have  it  beautifully  in  flower  under  glass.  I 
havejustcounted  forty-five  open  flowers  on  it,  large 
in  size  and  faultless  in  colour.  It  is  potted  in 
turfy  loam  with  the  addition  of  a  third  part  of 
sandy  peat.  In  the  open  ground  the  leaves  seem 
to  gradually  wither  up,  and  the  plants  ultimately 
disappear. — J.  Douglas. 

Frltillaria  bucharloa.— Th'^,  lately  figured 
in  the  QarUnflora,  is  a  native  of  Bokhara,  where 
it  was  found  at  an  altitude  of  from  4000  feet  to 
60OO  feet.  It  bloomed  last  May  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  flowers  are  whitish, 
with  a  green  or  violet  centre.  The  flower-stems, 
which  grow  about  6  inches  in  height,  are  furnished 
in  the  upper  portion  with  numerous  leafy  bracts, 
from  the  axils  of  which  the  individual  blooms  issue, 
forming  a  terminal  leafy  bunch  of  flowers. — J.  C, 
Byfeet. 

Wild  Violets. — At  the  foot  of  a  greenhouse 
wall  and  amongst  stones  half  buried  in  the  soil 
colonies  of  wild  Violets  have  established  them- 
selves. Every  year  a  crowd  of  seedlings  come  up 
to  replace  those  which  die  away,  and  every  spring 
they  form  a  sheet  of  blue.  I  really  believe  that 
I  never  saw  such  a  pleasing  effect  produced  by 
means  of  any  of  the  cultivated  kinds,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  take 
more  account  of  the  wild  form  of  this  fragrant 
flower  than  we  do  in  positions  where  the  named 


varieties  could  scarcely  live.  Its  blooms  are  pro- 
duced in  such  profusion,  that  where  the  soil  is 
poor  and  the  position  sunny  they  almost  hide  the 
foliage,  and  if  the  old  plants  get  burnt  up  others 
spring  up  in  their  place. — J.  C.  B. 

Tulipa  Borsczowi.— An  illustration  of  this 
is  given  in  the  December  number  of  the  Garten- 
flora.  It  is  a  native  of  Persia  and  Western 
Turkestan,  and  is  also  found  in  Bokhara.  In  1883 
a  few  bulbs  of  it  were  sent  to  the  St.  Petersburg 
Botanic  Garden,  where  it  bloomed  in  May  last. 
It  is  described  as  being  a  fine  showy  species,  the 
flowers  being  large,  of  a  fine  red,  with  a  large 
black  spot  on  the  inside  of  each  petal  and  sepal. 
The  leaves  are  bluish  green  and  much  undulated 
at  the  edges. — J.  C.  B. 

Androsaoe  sarmentosa.— We  can  grow 
this  well  out-of-doors  in  summer,  but  either  the 
damp  or  frost  destroys  it  during  winter.  As  a  pot 
plant  it  is  really  charming.  The  small  rosettes 
which  form  plants  for  the  succeeding  year's  bloom 
dangle  over  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  can  easily 
be  pegged  down  on  to  smaller  pots,  where  they 
form  roots  in  the  same  manner  as  Strawberry 
runners.  A.  lanuginosa  succeeds  fairly  well  out- 
of-doors,  and  when  in  bloom  is  very  pretty  on 
rockwork. — J.  Douglas. 

Aubrietias  for  edgings.— In  the  very 
pretty  old-fashioned  mixed  gardens  attached  to 
the  Manor  House  at  Wells,  A.  deltoidea  is  used 
for  this  purpose  with  singularly  charming  effect ; 
the  narrow  borders  round  the  base  of  the  walls 
are  mostly  devoted  to  flowers  ;  they  are  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  walks,  and  are  faced  with  a 
long  established,  irregular  broad  sloping  band  of 
Aubrietias.  These  make  a  pretty  edging  at  all 
seasons,  but  now,  when  in  full  bloom,  the  effect  is 
lovely.  Drought  does  not  injure  Aubrietias,  and 
once  planted  they  incur  no  further  trouble  what- 
ever for  many  years. — A.  M. 

Comte  Brazza's  'Violet.— Since  I  sent  you 
my  notes  on  Violets  I  have  had  strong  proof  that 
Comte  Brazza's  and  Swanley  White  Violets  are  not 
identical.  A  local  nurseryman  has  a  good  stock 
of  Comte  Brazza,  and  the  specimens  submitted  to 
me  are  surprisingly  vigorous,  each  producing 
abundance  of  strong  runners.  Had  I  known,  I 
should  have  got  my  plants  from  Norfolk,  but  the 
mistake  is  remedied,  and  I  hope  next  winter  to 
have  blooms  in  abundance  to  equal  those  of  Marie 
Louise.  It  seems  to  me  that  Swanley  White  has 
rather  the  advantage  in  point  of  purity  of  colour, 
but  the  blooms  do  not  equal  in  size  or  formation 
those  produced  on  the  much  more  vigorous  Comte 
Brazza.— W.  I.  M. 

Alpine  Primulas.— The  following  Primulas, 
chiefly  from  M.  Gusmus's  collection,  are  at  present 
in  cultivation  in  our  nursery : — 


Primula  acaiilis 

Primula  Freyeri 

Primula  Obristl 

double  white 

KluTkiana 

oratensis 

double  yellow 

florabuada 

Portro 

double  lilac 

G.ebili 

pedemontana 

double  crimson 

glutinosa 

pocuUformis 

AlUoni 

glaucescens 

p.  obconica 

Auricula 

graveolens 

pumila 

margiuata 

grandis 

pulchella 

arctotis 

11  uteri 

purpurea 

Balbisi 

intecriifolia 

Palinuri 

bellunensis 

intermedia 

pubescens 

biflora 

i.  purpui'ea 

rosea 

calycina 

incisa 

spectabilis 

commutata 

intlata 

s.  superba 

CandoUeana 

involucrata 

sikkimensis 

Churchilli 

(Munroi) 

Balisburgensia 

capitata 

iaponica 

species  nova 

cashmeriana 

Kitaibeliana 

Salisi 

carpatica 

latif.dia 

sinulis 

carniolica 

longiflora 

scotica 

ciliata 

luteola 

Siebokil 

Clusiana 

macrocalyx 

.S.  lilacina 

cortusuides 

marginata 

S.  Magenta 

decora 

minima 

S.  M.  Queen 

Dinyana 

m.  var. 

S.  alba 

discolor 

mislaosinica 

tirolensis 

Dumortieri 

magellanica 

verticiUata 

denticulata 

multiceps 

lillosa 

erosa 

mollis 

^^8cosa 

Facchlni 

Moretiana 

venusta 

farinosa 

nivalis 

Venzol 

f.  alba 

cunensis 

Wulfeaiaua 

— A.  Stanspies 

D. 

Ohionodox 

a  LuoIliSB— T 

his  is  so  distinct 

as  to  render    cc 

mparison    betwe 

en    it    and    the 

Siberian  Sqnill 

misplaced;  the 

former  is  of  a 

shade  of  blue  unique  amongst  hardy  bulbs,  the 
clear  white  eye  addmg  greatly  to  its  charms ;  the 
latter  is  also  unique  in  colour.  To  say  that  one 
is  more  beautiful  than  the  other  is  the  same  as 
saying  that  a  pale  blue  Hyacinth  is  not  so  hand- 
some as  one  of  a  darker  shade.  A  friend  who  hai 
plenty  of  this  Squill,  when  he  saw  the  Snow  Glory 
said,  "  I  never  saw  anything  so  pretty,''  which 
seems  to  prove  that  it  is  the  more  striking  plant 
of  the  two,  and  this  is  also  my  opinion.  Both  are 
exquisitely  pretty,  but  the  Chionodoxa  is  more 
likely  to  take  the  eye  of  the  casual  observer  than 
the  Scilla. — J.  Cornhill. 

Planting   Gladioli.-"  Delta's "   notes  (p. 

361)  will,  I  am  afraid,  tend  to  mystify  and  dis- 
courage the  growth  of  these  most  beautiful  of  all 
autumn  flowers.  Surely  no  one  speaking  from 
experience  recommends  planting  so  late  as  May, 
when  all  fear  of  spring  frost  is  gone.  I  plant  from 
February  10  until  the  1st  of  April,  and  have 
not  found  spring  frosts  do  any  harm.  I  am  now 
speaking  of  the  most  recently  introduced  hybrids 
of  gandavensis.  Given  a  warm  sunny  aspect, 
plenty  of  sand  above  and  below  the  corm,  highly 
manured  soil,  and  perfect  maturity  of  foliage,  and 
success  is  assured. — W.  J.  M.,  Chnmel. 

T-wo  little  Daffodil  gems— The  Rush- 
leaved  Daffodil  (N.  juncifolius)  and  its  handsome 
variety  apodanthus,  though  small,  seem  to  lack  none 
of  that  beauty  and  freshness  so  characteristic  ot 
these  popular  flowers.  On  ashelteredborder  in  the 
rockery  at  Kew  they  have  been  in  flower  for  the 
last  fortnight.  They  are  growing  in  pure  peat, 
in  which,  by  the  way,  they  seem  to  thrive  better 
than  in  any  other  soil,  increasing  surely,  though 
slowly.  Apodanthus  is  much  the  better  of  the 
two ;  it  has  pretty  glaucous  foliage  and  larger 
flowers  than  juncifolius  ;  they  are  also  deeper  in 
colour  and  have  more  decidedly  pointed  segments  : 
the  corona  is  uniform,  neat  and  saucer-shaped. 
— K. 

PInguicuIa  vallisnerisefolla,  the  Spanish 
Butterwort,  and  the  Irish  species,  P.  grandiflora, 
are  both  in  flower  with  us  in  pots  or  pans.  They 
are  bog  plants,  and  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
find  a  suitable  position  for  them  out-of-doors. 
They  are  small,  easily  grown  in  pots,  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  It  is  impossible  in  ordi- 
nary gardens  to  find  such  positions  for  these  little 
plants  as  those  in  which  one  finds  the  common 
Butterwort  growing  on  the  Welsh  mountains. 
They  grow  freely  in  the  spongy  peat,  which, 
although  soaking  wet,  is  in  places  bare  of  herbage, 
and  there  P.  vulgaris  finds  a  congenial  rooting 
place.  All  the  other  species  might  luxuriate  under 
the  same  conditions;  failing  these  in  gardens,  we 
grow  them  in  pots,  using  peat  and  a  little 
Sphagnum. — J.  D. 

Alyssum  saxatile. — There  is  here  a  big  pat  ch 
probably  almost  a  rod  in  extent  of  this  fine  old  hardy 
perennial,  and  just  now  when  it  is  in  full  blocm 
it  produces  a  mass  of  the  purest  golden  yellow, 
which  no  other  flower  can  just  now  excel.  Even  in 
yellows  the  contrast  between  a  mass  of  the  orange- 
yellow  Wallflower  near  and  this  pale  yellow  Alys- 
sum is  most  striking.  The  plants  have  been  in  the 
bed  for  several  years,  and  even  if  not  useful  for 
the  production  of  seed,  for  the  strain  is  of  the 
compactum  form,  would  a  thousand  times  repay 
for  any  trifling  trouble  by  its  wondrous  beauty. 
Plants  of  this  sort  seen  in  small  patches  give  no 
adequate  idea  of  their  glorious  richness  when 
blooming  in  a  big  mass.  Around  the  margin  tiie 
bloom  wells  out  like  lava  from  a  volcano,  only  of 
course  not  in  motion.  It  is  a  pity  this  Alyssum  is 
such  a  very  common  plant ;  were  it  otherwise,  it 
would  then  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing of  our  spring  blooming  perennials. — A.  D. 

Aquilegia  glandulosa— Though  I  have 
had  plants  of  this  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Columbines  growing  here  for  several  sea- 
sons, I  have  not  found  them  to  thrive  well, 
and  they  bloom  very  sparsely ;  still  further,  the 
plants  gradually  die  aw.iy.  Last  autumn  I  lifted 
what  few  stools  I  could  find  and  planted  them  in  a 
soil  bed  in  a  cool  house ;  the  result  is  that  they 
made  good  growth  this  spring  and  are  blooming 
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with  great  vigour  and  beauty.  No  doubt  it  i8  a 
tender  kind,  and  in  many  gardens  needs  unusual 
care,  but,  judging  by  my  own  results  so  far,  I 
should  say  that  for  ordinary  greenhouse  decoration 
at  this  time  of  the  ye;ir  a  more  lovely  plant  could 
not  be  found.  Plants  lifted  from  the  open  ground 
in  the  autumn  and  potted  up  would  in  the  spring 
amply  repay  what  small  modicum  of  labour  had 
been  thus  expended  on  them.  I  have  a  little 
red-flowered  kind  named,  I  think,  Aquilegia  arc- 
tica,  which  grows  some  8  inches  or  9  inches  in 
height,  and  is  the  earliest  of  all  to  flower  in  the 
open.  It  is  of  more  interest  than  beauty,  and,  be- 
yond glandulosa,  we  can  find  few  kinds  that  excel 
in  robuEtness  and  usefulness  chrysantha  and  its 
allied  forms. — A.  D. 

The  Primula  oonferenoe.— The  prospect 
of  a  conference  affords  an  opportunity  for  com- 
paring notes  on  the  varieties  of  Primroseand 
their  cultivation.  I  find  that  every 
year  adds  one  or  two  to  the  num- 
ber of  those  with  which  I  succeed, 
but  though  Mr.  Oliver's  list  on 
p.  405  contains  the  names  of  very 
few  species  which  I  have  not  at 
some  time  possessed,  I  find  that 
with  alpine  Primroses,  and  espe- 
cially Himalayan,  failure  is  the 
rule  and  success  the  exception,  as 
every  Primrose  seems  to  require 
a  different  treatment  from  others. 
I  will  name  a  few  :  P.  amcena  is  a 
Caucasian  species,  figured  in 
Wooster's  "  Alpine  Plants, "  which 
seems  entirely  lost  to  English  cul- 
tivation. Herr  Max  Leichtlin  kindly 
gave  me  a  root  two  years  ago,  but 
it  died  out  at  once  without  flower- 
ing. P.  minima  is  a  plant  which 
no  treatment  I  can  think  of  will 
make  flower,  though  I  have  had 
plenty  of  roots  for  several  years. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  P.  pur- 
purea of  Royle,  except  that  it  gene- 
rally dies  the  second  year  from  seed 
without  flowering.  The  seed,  which 
I  have  had  direct  from  the  Hima- 
layas, comes  up  well,  but  I  have 
never  yet  had  a  flower.  I  believe 
the  late  Mr.  Joad  and  the  gar- 
deners at  Kew  have  had  the  same 
experience  with  it.  The  prettiest 
Primrose  X  have  at  present  in  flower 
on  a  rock-heap  has  a  little  umbel 
of  bright  flowers  of  clear  golden 
yellow,  about  2  inches  high,  and 
very  sturdy.  It  came  from  the 
Dolomite  country,  and  is  not  yet 
common  in  collections.  As  for 
hybrids,  I  find  them  far  too  readily 
formed,  for  I  have  never  yet  seen 
a  hybrid  Primrose  better  than  its 
parents.  I  cannot  even  depend 
upon  the  seed  of  my  P.  rosea, 
which  forms  crosses  so  readily 
from  the  wind-borne  or  insect- 
borne  pollen  of  P.  denticnlata ; 
that  what  ought  to  be  brilliant 
rose  comes  out  a  sort  of  dirty  magenta — just 
what  one  might  expect  from  a  mixture  of  the 
colours  of  the  two  flowers.  —  C.  Wolley  Dod, 
Edge  Hall,  Malpas. 

Bedding  Calceolarias. — These  arenot  now 
so  much  used  in  flower  gardens  as  I  can  remember 
them  to  have  been.  This  is  probably  owing  to  so 
many  of  them  dying  off  at  a  time  when  they  ought 
to  have  been  in  the  height  of  their  beauty.  This 
is,  I  think,  however,  more  the  fault  of  the  culti- 
vator than  that  of  the  Calceolaria.  Many  flower- 
beds and  borders  now  consist  so  much  of  sand  and 
leaf  soil  to  suit  half  tender  subjects,  that  when  a 
plant  like  the  Calceolaria  which  delights  in  a  cool 
soil  comes  to  be  put  in  them  it  cannot  stand  the 
drying  up  at  the  roots  to  which  the  light  soil  sub- 
jects it,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  so  many  Cal- 
ceolarias perish  during  the  hot  weather  in  July 
and  August.  If  planted  in  a  cool,  rather  heavy, 
moderately  rich  soil,  it  might  still  be  one  of  the 
most  ehowy  subjects  to  be  seen  in  any  flower 


garden.    I  do  not  approve  of  Calceolarias  being    When  the  plants  are  well  grown  the  foliage  quite 
planted  every  where  [and  in  undue  quantity ,  but  a    covers '  the  sides  of    the  pots,  which  adds    con- 


bed  or  two  of  them  will  always  be  admired, 
especially  if  the  plants  possess  abundance  of 
healthy  foliage  and  masses  of  bloom.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  put  them  out,  and  let  me  urge  the 
importance  of  giving  them  a  stiff  cool  soil  and  a 
little  good  manure,  but  no  leaf  soil  or  sand. — 
J.  MmR,  Margam. 

Tritelela  uniflora  in  masses.  —  Some 
years  ago  when  this  was  not  so  well  known  as  now 
a  friend  gave  me  several  bulbs  of  it,  and  now  they 
form  a  large  clump  bearing  upwards  of  a  hundred 
expanded  blooms,  besides  a  quantity  of  buds  yet 
to  open.  Such  large  clumps  illustrate  the  true 
worth  of  this  pretty  little  hardy  flower  better  than 
any  amount  of  bulbs  dotted  about  indiscrimi- 
nately can  do,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  nearly 
all  bulbous  flowers ;  they  require  to  be  massed  to 


siderably  to  their  attractiveness.^ J.  C.  B. 


Indoor   Garden. 


Begonia  Lynchiana,  a  new  species ;  colour  carmiae-crimsoD  (much  reduced), 


render  a  correct  idea  of  their  decorative  value. 
All  that  one  has  to  do  is  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
them  and  leave  them  in  possession  of  it.  There 
are  few  hardy  plants  which  increase  so  rapidly  as 
Triteleia  uniflora,  and  not  only  do  the  bulbs  in- 
crease in  number,  but  seedlings  are  continually 
coming  up,  and  these  bear  larger  flowers  than  old 
ones.  Seeing  how  hardy  and  vigorous  this  bul- 
bous plant  is,  one  would  think  it  ought  to  be  easily 
naturalised  in  woods  and  in  the  wild  garden,  and 
coming  so  freely  from  self-sown  seed  it  ought  to 
increase  in  such  places  with  considerable  rapidity. 
So  far  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  note,  seedlings 
come  quite  true  to  character,  which  is  rather 
a  matter  for  regret,  as  if  the  lilac  tinge  in  the 
flowers  could  be  developed  in  extent  and  intensi- 
fied in  hue,  we  should  thereby  obtain  a  pleasing 
variety.  Triteleia  uniflora  makes  a  good  pot  plant ; 
if  about  a  dozen  bulbs  are  put  in  a  6-inch  pot 
early  in  September  and  the  shelter  of  a  frame 
given  they  will  come  into  flower  early  in  the  year. 


WINTER-FLOWERING   PELARGONIUMS. 

This  being  a  fitting  time  for  making  a  selection 
of  Pelargoniums  for  flowering  in  winter,  a  few 
remarks  as  to  their  general  management  may  not 
be  without  interest.  Pelargonium  blossoms  in 
winter  are  now  looked  upon  as  a  necessity ;  in 
fact,  we  get  a  colour  in  the  Pelargonium  which 
no  other  winter-flowering  plant  gives  us.  The 
first  important  matter  is  to  select  varieties  which 
are  short-jointed  and  sturdy.  The  colour  is 
optional ;  many  prefer  scarlet  varieties  to  all  other 
colours,  possibly  because  the  latter 
can  be  found  in  plants  of  other 
kinds.  Pelargoniums  which  I  have 
found  to  answer  best  are  those 
selected  from  cuttings  rooted  the 
previous  autumn  for  bedding  out, 
potted  off  singly  in  3-inch  pots 
and  placed  in  a  pit  heated  by 
hot-water  pipes.  They  are  kept 
close  for  a  few  days  till  they 
strike  root,  and  after  that  ordi- 
nary Pelargonium  culture  will  suit 
them.  Shifting  is  done  as  the 
plants  require  it,  and  when  giving 
them  their  final  shift  we  make  a 
point  always  to  ram  the  soil  well 
around  them,  using  a  compost 
consisting  of  two  parts  loam  and 
one  of  leaf-mould  and  manure, 
which  we  generally  manage  to 
obtain  from  a  spent  hotbed,  not 
forgetting  a  good  sprinkling  of 
coarse  sand.  All  that  is  necessary 
after  the  plants  are  in  their  flower- 
ing pots  is  to  set  them  on  a  bed 
of  ashes  in  the  open  air  and  at- 
tend to  the  stopping  and  nip- 
ping off  of  all  flowers  that  show 
themselves  till  the  end  of  August, 
when  both  practices  should  be 
discontinued.  House  the  plants 
as  soon  as  the  nights  begin  to  feel 
chilly,  and  continue  giving  them 
plenty  of  air  as  long  as  the 
weather  is  favourable.  When 
dull  and  cold  increase  the  tem- 
perature, which  should  range  from 
55°  to  60°,  with  a  little  air  at 
both  top  and  sides.  Under  this 
treatment  there  will  be  no  scarcity 
of  bloom  throughout  the  winter. 
As  regards  varieties,  Vesuvius, 
Wonderful,  and  Silvio  are  amongst 
the  best  of  the  scarlet  section  ; 
Olivia  Carr,  Lady  Shefiield,  and 
Rose  Rendatler  are  good  pinks  ; 
Joan  of  Arc  and  Eureka  are 
among  the  best  of  the  whites  ;  and 
President  Thiers  and  Sophie  Birkin 
are  good  salmons ;  other  desirable  varieties  are 
Henri  Jacoby,  John  Gibbons,  Colonel  Seely,  J.  C. 
Rodbard,  Mdme.  Thibaut,  and  candidissimum 
plenum.  J.  HiNTON, 

Bagihot  Park. 


BEGONIA  LYNCHIANA. 

This  grand  winter-flowering  Begonia  was  incor- 
rectly named  Roezli  in  The  Gaeden  of  August 
25,  1883,  where  there  will  be  found  an  excellent 
coloured  illustration  of  it.  To  the  account  there 
given  but  little  of  interest  to  the  cultivator  can  be 
added.  Its  merits  are  universally  recognised, 
and  its  bright  crimson  colour  promises  good  re- 
sults if  properly  used  by  the  hybridist.  A  hybrid 
between  it  and  semperflorens  is  said  to  have  been 
raised,  but  of  its  value  little  information  has  been 
obtained.  The  name  Roezli  has  been  exchanged 
for  that  here  given  on  account  of  Roezli  having 
been  previously  given  by  Dr.  Eegel  to  another 
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Begonia  figured  and  described  by  him  in  the 
Garten  llora.  This  very  distinct  species  is  named 
in  compliment  to  Mr.  Lynch,  curator  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge.  It  is  most  nearly 
related  to  B.  nitida.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  says  it  is 
"  a  noble  species  of  a  genus,  the  ornamental 
species  of  which,  numerous  as  they  ure,  both 
Indian  and  American,  are  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted for  garden  purposes.  It  belongs  to  the 
American  set  of  the  genus,  but  does  not  fit  well 
into  any  of  the  sixty-one  sections  as  defined  by 
A.  De  Candolle  in  his  elaborate  monograph  of  the 
genus  published  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the 
'  I'rodromHS.'  "  The  true  B.  Roezli  we  have  not 
Been,  but  it  is  said  not  to  be  a  good  plant  for 
garden  purposes.  Our  drawing  for  this  cut  ot 
Begonia  Lynchiana  was  made  in  Mr.  Cannell's 
nursery,  Swanley. 


A   USEFUL   LITTLE   FERNERY. 

Some  years  ago,  on  adding  a  range  of  cool  fruit 
houses  to  one  of  our  heating  systems,  the  connect- 
ing flow  and  return  pipes  had  to  traverse  a  con- 
siderable distance   out-of-doors,  and  rather  than 
bury  these  pipes,  they  were  carried  along  the 
north  foot  of  the  back  wall  of  a  late  vinery,  and 
their  heat  utilised  by  excavating  the  ground  3  feet 
deep  and   building  a  small  sunk  house  6h  feet 
wide  over  a  portion  of  them.     This  is  in  the  form 
ot  a  lean-to,  the  roof  appearing  as  a  continuation 
of  the  back  part  of  the  hip- roofed  vinery,  with  the 
bottom  of  the  sashes  resting  on  the  plate  on  a  low 
brick  wall  in  front.     This  little  house  or  pit  we 
last  spring  converted  into  a  place  for  Ferns  to 
supply  cut  fronds.     These  are  at  all   times  in 
request,  and  who  can  wonder  at  it,  seeing  that 
most  flowers  in  a  cut  state  are  so  much  improved 
by   association  with  them.      In  our  instance  so 
appreciated  have  they  become,  that  it  was  impera- 
tive  to  provide  for   a  regular   supply   of   them 
in  some  way  ;    numbers  of  different  kinds  are 
grown  in  pots,  but  mostly  for  conservatory  decora- 
tion, and  one  cuts  plants  in  pots  with  reluctance, 
We  base  no  pots  in  this  fernery,  everything  being 
planted  out ;  attention  in  the  way  of  watering  is 
thus  greatly  lessened,  and  the  health  of  the  plants 
is  increased.     The  door  being  at  the  west  corner, 
next  the  high  wall,  the   body   of   the  house  is 
f  )rmed  into  one  raised  bed,    sloping  up   to  the 
front    wall,   in   which    the    Ferns   are   planted ; 
2}  feet  are  allowed  for  a  path  straight  along  the 
side  of  the  back  wall,  and  the  bed  is  enclosed  by 
a  4  i-inch  brick  wall  feven  courses  high  ;  drainage 
has  been  thoroughly  provided  for,  and  a  good 
lasting  mixture  of  peat  and  leaf-soil,  with  sand 
liberally  aHded,  was  used  for  the   bed,  which  is 
firmly  filled.     At  the  time  of  planting,  a  year  ago, 
cuttings  of  Ficus  repens  were  thickly  dibbled  in 
along  the  foot  of  the  low  bare  wall  in  front ;  most 
of  them  rooted  and  now  prettily  clothe  the  wall  up 
to   the  woodwork.     Four  wires  are  fixed  length- 
ways along  the  roof,  on  which  are  trained  Lygo- 
dium  scandens,  Cissus   discolor,  and  Selaginella 
c;o4a  arborea.     On  the  back  wall  are  three  rows 
of  spouting,  such  as  builders  employ  under  the 
eaves  of   houses   to   catch   rain-water ;  these  are 
fixed  one  above  the  other  18  inches  apart;  their 
widths   are  4  inches,  .5  inche.»,  and  6  inches  ;  the 
widest  one  is  at  the  bottom  ;  their  cost,  including 
fixing  and  painting,  was  very  little,  being  (M  ,  7d., 
and  8d.  per  foot  respectively.     The  kind  of  shoot- 
ing or  spouting  used  in  this  way  is  that  known 
in  the  trade  as  the  0.   Z.  mould.     It  is  placed  flat 
on  the  wall,  and  is  deeper  than  the  ordinary  half- 
round  ;  consequently,  it  holds   more  soil   for  the 
plants.     Small  holes  were  drilled  10  inches  apart 
in  the  bottoms  of  these  troughs  to  enable  the 
superfluous  water  to  escape,  and  after  being  well 
filled  with  soil,  laid  on  a  layer  of  pounded  char- 
coal, they  were  thickly  planted  with  the  following, 
all  mixed  together,  viz ,  Ferns  ot  various  kinds 
consisting  of   the   smaller    growers,    Selaginella 
Kranssiana  and  its  golden  variety,  apoda,  invol- 
vens,  Mertensi,  and    M.  albo-variegata  ;  also  ]5e- 
gonias   of   the   Rex  type ;  I'ellionia    Devoniana, 
Panicum  variegatum,  Tradescantia  zebnna,  aurea, 
and  multicolor,  and  the  red  and   white  veined 
Fittonias,  all  of  which  grow  in  them  a."  wpU    g 


could  be  wished.  We  much  prefer  these  metal 
troughs  to  earthenware  ones  tor  such  a  purpose  as 
this,  because  they  are  practically  imperishable ; 
the  plants  in  them  do  not  need  a  tithe  of 
the  attention  as  regards  watering  that  they 
do  in  more  porous  material,  and  they  thrive 
equally  well,  if  not  better,  in  them  than  in 
earthenware.  The  idea  of  thus  using  metal  was, 
I  may  say,  first  gleaned  by  mc  through  having 
seen  it  employed  in  the  Earl  of  Cork's  garden  at 
Marston  for  plants  to  drape  the  front  edges  of  the 
plant  stages.  It  is  a  simple,  quick,  permanent 
and  effective  way  ot  draping  with  vegetation  high 
walls  in  warm  plant  houses.  The  varieties  of 
Ferns  which  we  have  are  mostly  such  sorts  of 
llaiden-hair  and  Pteris  as  we  found  most  durable 
and  least  liable  to  be  injured  by  cutting.  Few 
are  more  useful  than  Aciiantum  cuneatum  and 
Pteris  serrulata.  A  great  advantage  in  having 
Ferns  for  cutting  by  themselves  is  that  we  can 
ventilate  freely  and  by  comparatively  cool  treat- 
ment render  the  fronds  doubly  durable.  Immersion 
in  water  for  a  short  time  before  packing  them  also 
greatly  helps  to  keep  them  fresh. 

Cranmore.  A.  MoORE. 


Imperishable  plant  houses.  —  I  have 
been  much  interested  by  the  account  in  The 
Gardex  by'T.  B  "ot  Messrs.  Beckwith'simptrish- 
able  plant  houses.  I  intend  to  build  a  house  and 
think  much  of  the  plan, but  the  information  given 
is  not  full  enough.— J.  W.  C. 

*,*  "  J.  W.  C."  may  rely  upon  the  account 
given  of  the  imperishable  houses  being  correct  so 
tar  as  it  goes,  but  it  was  simply  a  notice,  neces- 
sarily brief,  of  the  principle  of  construction  and 
the  materials  used.  No  builder  is  employed.  The 
work,  except  such  portions  as  digging  the  gravel, 
washing  it,  and  preparing  the  concrete,  which  as 
a  matter  ot  course  falls  to  ordinary  labourers,  is 
carried  out  by  some  of  Messrs.  Beckwith's  plants- 
men,  who  build  the  concrete  walls  quite  as  well  as 
the  most  expert  bricklayer  or  plasterer.  The  bend- 
ing of  the  iron  roof  bars  is  an  operation  that  re- 
quires the  greatest  nicety  in  order  to  get  them 
exactly  correct.  I  believe  Messrs.  Beckwith  have 
tried  to  get  ordinary  smiths  to  do  this,  but  they 
have  failed  to  do  it  properly.  Mr.  Beckwith, 
junior,  therefore,  does  this  part  himself,  with  the 
assistance  of  two  of  their  own  men.  Anyone  who 
contemplates  building  houses  of  this  description 
should  see  Messrs.  Beckwith's  market  gardens, 
which,  unlike  ordinary  nurseries,  are  not  open  to 
everybody,  but  doubtless  Messrs.  Beckwith  would 
be  pleased  to  show  their  houses  to  anyone  seeking 
information  as  to  their  construction. — T.  B. 

.5351— Plant  Showing.- "H.  H.  T.,"  Wel- 
lington, N  Z.,  asks  several  questions,  some  ot 
which  it  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  an- 
swer in  a  way  to  meet  the  different  views  that  are 
held  respecting  them.  (1)  Alocasia  metallica 
could  not  be  shown  in  a  class  tor  foliage  plants 
not  variegated,  but  in  a  class  for  foliage  plants  I 
look  upon  it  as  a  mistake  calculated  to  bring 
nothing  but  contention  to  exclude  variegated 
plants  on  account  of  the  different  construction 
which  different  people  put  on  the  term  varie- 
gation. (2)  It  is  equally  a  mistake  to  prohibit 
the  introduction  of  florists'  flowers,  unless  the 
kinds  to  be  excluded  are  named.  It  is  not 
possible  to  define  at  the  present  day  what  is 
and  what  is  not  a  florist's  flower.  There  have 
been  attempts  to  solve  the  question,  and  after 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  those  engaged  ap- 
peared be  no  nearer  a  solution  at  the  finish 
than  when  they  began.  (3  and  4)  So  far  as  I 
am  able  to  see,  the  matter  admits  of  no  further 
answer  than  is  contained  in  what  has  already 
been  said. — T.  Baines. 

Impatiens  Sultani.— This  is  one  of  the 
easiest  plants  to  cultivate  which  we  possess.  It 
ripens  its  seed  freely  in  any  intermediate  house, 
and  when  this  falls  on  the  soil  in  neighbouring 
pots,  a  crop  of  young  plants  is  soon  the  result. 
We  have  a  great  many  young  ones  just  now  pro- 
duced in  this  way,  a  circumstance  which  proves 
how  easily  it  may  be  propagated  from  seed.    Cut- 


tings ot  it,  too,  root  freely  with  the  help  of  a  little 
bottom-heat  in  any  month  of  the  year.  Indeed,  it 
is  so  easily  rooted  that  it  reminds  one  of  a  Coleus. 
As  soon  as  a  tew  roots  are  formed  it  begins  to 
flower,  and  continues  to  do  so  from  the  cutting 
state  up  to  any  size  one  likes  to  grow  it.  It  re- 
sembles the  ordinary  Balsam  very  much  in  habit 
of  growth,  but  the  flowers  are  single,  about  the 
size  of  a  shilling,  and  bright  magenta-rose  in 
colour.  It  blooms  all  the  year  round ;  indeed,  I 
do  not  think  our  plants  have  been  two  days  out 
of  bloom  during  the  two  years  in  which  we  have 
grown  them,  but  the  blooms  do  not  remain  long 
fresh  when  cut,  and  this  is  its  greatest  fault.  It 
grows  robustly  in  any  mixture  ot  loam,  leaf -soil, 
and  sand,  and  enjoys  a  humid  atmosphere  and  in- 
termediate temperature.  It  is  very  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  mealy  bug,  and  those  who  grow  it 
will  have  to  take  care  that  it  does  not  stock  the 
liouse  with  this  pest. — J.  MuiR,  Margam. 

Baistog  seeds  in  boxes.- Everyone  is 
acquainted  with  the  disappointments  that  often 
attend  raising  seedling  plants  in  open  air  beds, 
even  when  the  spring  is  genial  and  the 
seed  vegetates  freely.  Slugs,  grabs,  or  fly 
make  sometimes  sad  havoc,  much  of  which  may 
be  obviated  by  sowing  such  as  must  be  sown  early 
in  boxes,  and  the  sowing  of  main  crop  seeds  and 
late  sorts  may  be  deterred  until  more  genial 
weather  enables  the  young  seedlings  to  push 
rapidly  into  leaf  and  beyond  the  most  critical 
stage  of  their  existence.  It  is  just  when  in  the 
seed  leaf  that  they  are  so  set  upon  by  insect  pests; 
when  fairly  in  the  rough  leaf  they  are  compara- 
tively safe.  A  box  to  contain  enough  plants  ot 
Lettuce,  Cauliflower,  and  other  tender  vegetables 
that  it  is  desirable  to  get  as  early  as  possible 
need  not  be  very  large,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  in  the  case  of  flower  seeds.  If  there  is 
not  room  for  such  boxes  under  glass,  the  young 
plants  may  be  helped  considerably  if  a  sheet  ot 
glass  is  laid  over  the  box,  only  filling  the  latter 
in  that  case  halt  full  of  soil,  and  by  elevating  it 
on  bricks  the  young  plants  will  be  more  out  of 
the  reach  ot  slugs  and  similar  pests. — J.  G.  H. 

Planting  out  Arum  LUles.— These  suc- 
ceed much  better  in  summer  planted  out  than  in 
pots.  Some  ot  them  may  be  large  plants  with  a 
number  ot  sucker-like  growths  attached  to  them  ; 
these  should  be  divided  into  single  pieces  and 
planted.  They  may  have  long  leaves  through 
being  kept  under  glass  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  and  these  when  put  out  may  get  blown 
about,  become  blemished  and  die,  but  that  will  not 
matter,  as  robust  dwarf  leaves  will  soon  be 
pushed  up  from  the  base,  and  thus  satisfactory  plan  t  s 
for  blooming  next  winter  and  spring  will  be  pro- 
duced. They  should  be  given  a  rich  deep  soil  in 
a  sunny  position,  and  each  plant  should  be  put  in 
from  2  feet  to  3  feet  apart.  In  dividing  them 
turn  the  old  plant  out  of  the  pot,  then  separate 
the  pieces  with  a  root  to  each.  I'lant  at  once  and 
water  thoroughly.  Last  year  a  large  number  ot 
Arums  were  planted  out  in  May.  A  week  or  two 
after  being  put  oat  the  leaves  bung  in  rags  and 
appeared  very  shabby,  but  by  September  they 
were  dwarf  robust  plants  with  no  indication  of 
having  been  injured  in  any  way,  and  when  lifted 
and  potted  into  flinch  and  8-inch  pot^  about  the 
end  of  September  they  were  excellent  plants,  which 
bloomed  freely  in  succession  from  February  until 
the  present  time.  Thronghout  the  summer,  if  the 
weather  should  prove  excessively  dry,  they  should 
be  liberally  supplied  with  water,  and  about  a 
month  before  taking  them  up  to  pot  in  autumn 
the  roots  should  be  cut  all  round,  keeping  a  few 
inches  from  the  stem  and  going  well  under  if. 
This  will  induce  the  plants  to  emit  rootlets,  which 
will  be  much  more  serviceable  than  long  straggling 
roots,  and  they  may  be  taken  up  and  potted  with- 
out the  slightest  check  being  sustained. — Cam- 
brian. 


Double  Cinerarias.— Mr.  John  Forbe?,  Bucdeuch 
Nurseries,  Hawick,  has  seut  us  some  double  t  ineraiias  of 
the  most  improved  sort',  and  of  which  he  says  he  has  now 
a  tine  display.  He  finds  tbem  invaluable  for  the  det-ora- 
tion  of  the  conservatory,  and  especially  for  cutting.  They 
are  well  varied  in  colour,  very  double,  and  beautiful. 
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BIRD'S-NEST  FUNGI. 

(CTATIIUS   AKD   CRUCIBULUM.) 

There  are  seven  or  more  British  Bird's-nest 
fungi,  of  which  the  three  species  belonging  to  the 
genera  Cyathus  and  Crncibulum  are  the  best 
known.  They  belong  to  the  order  Nidulariacei, 
so  named  from  the  general  resemblance  of  the 
species  to  a  small  nest  containing  eggs — nidulus, 
a  little  nest.  The  species  which  most  frequently 
occurs  is  the  one  here  illustrated,  Cyathus  verni- 
cosns.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
kyatheion,  a  little  cnp.  The  plant  before  ns 
commonly  grows  in  corn  or  stubble  fields,  gardens, 
and  cultivated  places  in  the  spring  (as  its  specific 
name  indicates"),  summer,  and  autumn.  It  gene- 
rally grows  in  paths  and  borders.  Cyathus  verni- 
cosus  is  so  curious  and  beautiful,  that  wherever  it 
is  seen  it  attracts  wondering  attention.  Unlike 
the  majority  of  fungi,  this  plant  and  its  two  close 
allies,  C.  striatns  and  Crucibnlum  volgare,  both 
common  on  dead  slicks,  Fir  cones,  &c.,  have  re- 
ceived popular  names,  viz.,  Bird's-nest  fungi  and 
Pixies'  Purses  (or  Faiiif  s'  Purses).  The  Cyathus 
was  supposed  to  represent  a  miniature  open  purse 
filled  with  (owing  to  the  colour  of  the  bodies 
within)  silver  coins.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland 
these  little  fungi  are  termed  "  siller-cups,"  or 
little  cups  of  silver  money. 

From  a   botanical  point  of    view,   Bird's-nest 
fungi  are  equally  interesting  with  the  popular. 


Bii(i'£-nest  FuagU3(''^yathu«  vern'osua). 


In  infancy  the  mouths  of  the  little  cups  are  closed 
over  the  top,  so  that  young  examples  resemble 
small  balls  in  form  ;  to  the  unaided  eye  tliey  look 
like  little  puff-balls.  The  outer  wrapper  or  "nest  " 
Is  termed  the  peridium,  and  the  eggs  or  silver 
coin  within  are  known  as  sporangia,  or  spore  cases. 
These  minute  spore  cases  are  each  attached  to  the 
Interior  of  the  "  nest  "  or  "  cup  "  by  a  fine  umbili- 
cal thread,  and  at  maturity  the  spore  cases  or 
silver  coins  hang  out  of  the  nests  or  purses  still 
attached  to  these  curious  hair-like  appendages. 
The  spores  or  seeds  at  length  escape  from  the 
sporangia  and  reproduce  the  species. 

An  allied  and  common  species,  but  smaller  in 
size,  is  the  yellowish  Sphrferobolus  stellatus;  this 
is  frequent  on  old  twigs,  sawdust,  &c.  The  mature 
plants  look  like  little  starry  Puff-balls  (Earth 
Stars) ;  there  is  no  umbilical  thread,  but  at  matu- 
rity an  inner  membrane  of  the  cup  is  suddenly 
and  elastically  inverted.  This  rapid  inversion 
causes  a  little  globose  sporangium  to  thoot  out  nigh 
into  the  air.  The  generic  name  Sphssrobolus  has 
reference  to  this  extraordinary  habit ;  the  word 
means  the  ball-thrower.  The  habit  is  evidently 
a  natural  provision  for  the  dispersion  of  the  spores, 
and  is  one  well  known  in  fungi.  There  is  one  genus 
named  Thelebolus,  which  means  the  nipple- 
thrower;  each  little  globular  fungus  resembles  a 
breast  with  a  comparatively  large  upturned 
"  nipple."  The  nipple  is  really  a  spore  case  which  is 
shot  into  the  air.  In  Ascobolus  (as  the  name  in- 
dicates) a  small  bag  or  transparent  sack  or  bladder 
is  shot  into  the  aix ;  each  bladder  is  of  course  filled 


with  spores,  which  are  dispersed  as   the   bladder 
sails  about  and  at  length  bursts  in  the  air. 

The  last  fungus  we  shall  notice  is  Pilobolus  ;  it 
grows  on  manure  and  earth  in  which  manure  has 
been  incorporated,  and  is  very  common  in  gardens 
and  greenhouses.  It  is  almost  microscopically 
small.  At  first  it  resembles  a  very  short  trans- 
parent thread  ;  the  top  speedily  swells  and  takes 
the  form,  on  a  small  scale,  of  a  cobra's  head  and 
distended  neck;  on  the  top  is  a  black  body — 
really  a  sporangium  or  spore  case.  At  maturity 
this  black  hat  or  spore  case  is  suddenly  shot  into 
the  air ;  hence  the  name  Pilobolus — the  hat- 
thrower.  Kvery  hat  is  full  of  microscopically 
small  spores.  Sometimes  these  hats  of  spores 
may  be  seen  sticking  like  parasites  to  the  glass  of 
greenhouses  and  to  the  pots  and  woodwork,  as 
well  as  to  the  plants.  W.  G.  S. 


Fruit  Garden. 


KEWLY  PLANTED  VINES. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  way  in  which 
newly  planted  Vines  are  treated  by  different 
growers.  Give,  for  example,  a  young  hand  a 
vinery  to  plant,  and  he  will  put  in  canes  6  feet 
and  8  feet  long  ;  instead  of  cutting  them  back  to 
the  wall  plate,  he  will  leave  them  nearly  their 
whole  length  with  the  view  of  getting  the  rods  up 
to  the  top  of  the  rafter  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
by  this  means  save  time.  Than  this  there  cannot 
be  a  greater  mistake,  unless  conditions  are  ex- 
ceptionally favourable,  and  more  than  ordinary 
skill  and  care  are  brought  to  bear  on  their  after- 
management,  so  as  to  insure  every  bud  breaking 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  canes.  As  we  generally 
see  them,  a  few  buds  near  the  top  are  all  that  start, 
all  below  being  a  blank,  which  after  all  necessi- 
tates the  Vine  being  cut  back  to  insure  fruiting 
spurs  from  the  bottom  upwards.  Therefore,  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  cut  them  down 
first,  and  thus  prevented  loss  of  time.  Even  when 
all  the  buds  start  into  growth,  when  the  canes  are 
left  their  whole  length,  two  or  three  buds  at  the 
top  will,  if  not  properly  managed,  monopolise  so 
much  of  the  strength  of  the  rods  as  to  leave 
shoots  below  them  in  a  very  weak  condition. 
When  due  care  and  patience  are  exercised  it  is 
possible  to  get  every  bud  on  a  6  feet  long  cane  to 
start  into  growth,  but  the  cane  must  be  carefully 
bent  down  so  as  to  insure  the  bottom  buds  break- 
ing first,  and  the  tops  must  not  have  a  much 
higher  temperature  than  the  roots,  or  the  buds 
will  be  sure  to  break  weakly.  This  is  the  rock  on 
which  many  inexperienced  people  wreck  their 
hopes  of  a  satisfactory  start.  They  plant  perhaps  in 
February  or  March,  and  as  there  are  no  Vines  on  the 
roof  to  shut  out  the  light,  the  vinery  is  turned  into  a 
forcing  house ;  the  consequence  of  this  is  the 
tops  of  the  newly  planted  Vines  are  forced  while 
their  roots  are  in  a  cold  border  outside.  The  tops, 
therefore,  grow  away  for  a  week  or  two  until  they 
have  consumed  all  stored-up  nutriment.  They 
then  come  to  a  standstill,  and  only  commence  to 
grow  again  when  the  outside  temperature  has 
risen  sufficiently  to  make  the  roots  active.  There 
is  no  reason  whatever  why  a  vinery  should  remain 
empty  just  to  accommodate  the  Vines,  but  if  the 
border  is  outside,  and  they  are  planted  in  March, 
the  tops  should  be  temporarily  nailed  to  the  wall 
outside.  At  the  end  of  April  they  could  be  brought 
inside,  as  by  that  time  there  would  not  be  so  much 
difference  between  internal  and  external  tempera- 
tures, and  by  the  time  the  tops  had  started  into 
growth  the  roots  would  also  be  active,  and  a  pro- 
per balance  between  tops  and  roots  would  be 
maintained.  Returning  to  the  subject  of  cutting 
back  newly  planted  Vines,  I  am  sure  that  in  a 
general  way  it  is  advisable  to  do  so,  and  when  it 
is  decided  in  autumn  to  plant  Vines  in  spring, 
plants  for  that  purpose  should  be  obtained  at  once 
and  immediately  cut  back,  leaving  only  2  feet  of 
cane,  so  that  the  wound  might  have  time  to  heal 
before  growth  commenced  in  the  spring.  Young 
Vines  so  treated  will,  if  they  have  plenty  of  roots, 
start  away  with  three  or  four  shoots  from  buds 
near  the  top  of  the  cane.    In  my  own  practice  I 


allow  these  shoots  to  grow  pretty  much  as  they 
like.  The  leading  shoot,  being  stouter  than  the 
others,  as  a  rule  maintains  its  position  ;  but  if  I 
find  that  the  others  are  robbing  it  in  any  way,  I 
top  them,  which  checks  the  flow  of  sap  in  their 
direction  and  sends  it  into  the  leader.  When  the 
leading  shoot  has  reached  a  length  of  6  feet  I 
pinch  off  its  top,  and  the  resulting  lateral  growths 
are  allowed  to  grow  unchecked  until  the  main 
shoot  has  made  another  leader.  I  always  aim  at 
filling  all  the  space  on  the  bottom  wires  with  young 
growth  and  as  much  of  the  remaining  space  as  the 
Vines  have  strength  to  cover.  To  do  this  an  occa- 
sional stopping  of  the  strongest  shoots  is  necessary, 
but  anything  like  a  persistent  system  of  stopping 
is  studiously  avoided.  J.  C.  C. 


WATERING  FRUIT  TREES  IN  BLOOM. 
There  is  a  wide-spread  belief  that  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous proceeding  to  water  fruit  trees  when  in 
bloom,  and  in  the  case  of  trees  forced  under  glass 
the  orthodox  practice  is  to  give  the  borders  a  good 
supply  when  the  buds  are  swelling,  and  during 
the  time  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom  both  bor- 
ders and  atmosphere  are  kept  dry.  We  know  that 
good  crops  are  gathered  year  after  year  by  people 
who  do  soak  their  fruit  tree  borders  thoroughly  so 
as  to  reach  the  roots,  and  then  apply  a  mulching 
to  prevent  undue  evaporation.  But  we  are  daily 
reminded  that  failures  do  also  occur  in  the  setting 
of  crops  under  glass  when  it  cannot  be  urged  that 
spring  frosts  are  the  cause,  for  it  is  a  very  rare 
occurrence  for  spring  frosts  to  be  of  sufficient 
severity  to  hurt  blossoms  under  a  glass  roof.  After 
careful  observation  I  am  convinced  that  dryness 
at  the  root  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
fruit  trees  failing  to  set  their  blossoms ;  in  fact 
the  blooms  drop  simply  from  the  inability  of  the 
tree  to  carry  them  further  than  it  has  done.  It 
cannot  be  always  spring  frosts  that  make  the 
blooms  drop,  even  in  the  case  of  trees  fully  ex- 
posed. I  am,  therefore,  strongly  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  it  is  at  the  blossoming  period 
that  fruit  trees  require  stimulants  at  the 
root  in  the  shape  of  liquid  food  quite  as 
much  as  when  swelling  their  crops.  During 
the  present  season  I  have  been  testing  this 
subject  in  various  ways,  as  our  fruit  trees 
both  under  glass  and  in  the  open  air  are  more 
heavily  laden  with  bloom  than  I  ever  remember 
to  have  seen  them.  Under  glass  I  have  not  only 
given  Peaches,  Vines,  Strawberries,  and  other 
fruits  copious  supplies  of  water  at  the  root  when 
in  bloom,  but  I  have  on  fine  sunny  mornings  given 
a  good  syringing  to  the  blossoms  themselves,  and 
I  never  remember  having  had  so  regular  a  set  of 
fruit  as  I  now  have.  Out-of-doors  we  cannot  get 
enough  liquid  for  all  the  trees  that  require  it,  and 
the  amount  of  bloom  is  evidently  a  severe  strain 
on  the  trees.  This  abundance  of  bloom  is  general 
in  this  locality.  A  successful  grower  of  Peaches 
on  open  walls  writing  to  me  a  few  days  back  says, 
I  have  just  had  all  our  outdoor  Peaches  thoroughly 
soaked  with  liquid  manure  for  the  second  time 
this  season,  as  I  always  give  them  plenty  when  in 
bloom,  and  I  would  strongly  urge  on  those  who 
have  fruit  trees  of  any  kind  taxed  to  their  utmost 
capacity  with  bloom,  as  they  are  this  year,  to  lose 
no  time  in  applying  stimulants  in  a  liquid  form  to 
the  roots.  The  watering-pot  works  miracles  if 
vigorously  applied.  J.  Groom. 

OospoH. 

•Apple  Relnette  Hermans.— A  coloured 
plate  is  given  of  this  Apple  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Bulletin  d' Arboriculture  Beige.  It  is  a  hand- 
some fruit,  and  is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality, 
the  flesh  being  fine  and  firm  and  slightly  acid. 
It  keeps  from  one  year  to  the  other,  and  possesses 
the  interesting  peculiarity  that  if  eaten  in  July  of 
the  following  year  it  tastes  as  fresh  and  is  as  crisp 
as  if  newly  gathered.  Another  good  quality  is 
that  it  clings  so  tightly  to  the  branches,  that  it  is 
rarely  shaken  down  by  rough  winds.  The  tree  is 
very  fertile  and  the  flowers  open  late,  almott  at  the 
same  time  as  those  of  Court  Pendu  Plat.  It  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hermans,  of  Herenthals,  an 
amateur  who  for  many  years  has  been  engaged  in 
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raising  new  kinds  of  Apples.  Another  from  this 
Bource  named  President  Gaudy  is  said  to  be  a  very 
fine  fruit.— J.  C.  B. 


OUR  FRUIT  I'ROSPECT.S. 
I  irAVK  during  the  past  few  days  been  through 
several  of  our  market  orchards,  and  the  spectacle 
seen  on  every  hand  is  one  that  may  well  arouse 
in  us  feelings  of  the  most  earnest  hopefulness  and 
deUght.  Apart  from  all  mere  cropping  and 
pecuniary  considerations,  tlie  sight  is  truly  lovely, 
for  there  is  a  charm  about  even  Gooseberry  bushes 
laden  with  myriads  of  immature  fruits  that 
would  without  them  be  entirely  wanting.  How 
beautiful  the  Currant  bushes  laden  to  the  ground 
with  racemes  of  bloom  are,  and  what  a  wealth  of 
fruit  does  it  all  promise  !  Above  stand  out  in 
striking  contrast  the  trees  in  rows  of  different  sorts, 
especially  where  the  Cherries,  smothered  in  snowy 
whiteness,  run  side  by  side  with  the  reddish  pink- 
fiowered  Apples,  the  most  beautiful  of  which  seem 
to  be  the  SufBelds,  Keswicks,  and  New  Hawthorn- 
dens  ;  but  it  may  be  that  density  of  habit  renders 
these  sorts  more  effective,  perhaps,  than  are  Blen- 
heims, Wellingtons,  Kings,  and  other  popular 
kinds,  for  all  are  in  wondrously  rich  blcom, 
the  air  laden  with  the  odour  of  sweet  blossom, 
and  the  bees  in  myriads  labouring  amongst  the 
bloom  as  if  the  securing  of  pollen  and  food  was  a 
labour  to  be  performed  whilst  the  sun  shone  and 
without  delay.  Plums  have  mostly  shed  their 
bloom,  and  the  tiny  green  fruits  studd  the  trees 
in  numbers  that  are  innumerable.  Pears  are  set- 
ting fast ;  a  few  days  longer  and  their  bloom,  too, 
will  have  fallen,  the  petals  clothing  the  soil  as 
with  a  carpet  of  snow.  The  matter-of-fact  grower 
has  one  thought  for  the  beautiful  and  a  score  for 
the  probable  crop  and  its  profits.  He  has  had  of 
late  too  much  need  to  take  that  view  of  his  sur- 
roundings, and  a  bountiful  fruit  crop  is  as  much 
one  of  his  necessities  as  a  bountiful  harvest  is  to 
the  farmer.  Seldom  has  the  promise  been  greater 
than  now.  Nevertheless,  we  live  yet  for  a  few 
days  longer  in  fear  and  excitement.  Every  warm 
day  and  cloudy  night,  every  hour  of  soft  refresh- 
ing wind  takes  us  nearer  to  our  goal.  Presently 
all  fear  of  danger  will  be  over,  and  then  men 
may  sit  down  and  honestly  count  their  profits. 
— A.  D.,  Bedfont,  Boundow. 

— —  All  kinds  of  fruit  here  are  most  promising. 
Apricots  have  set  thickly,  and  are  now  nearly  the 
size  of  small  marbles.  The  trees  are  looking  green 
and  healthy.  On  Peaches  green  fly  is  very  trouble- 
some. The  fruit  has  not  set  so  thickly  as  that  on 
Apricots  ;  still  I  think  a  fair  crop  may  be  looked 
for.  Standard  and  wall  Pear  trees  are  one  sheet 
of  bloom,  and  this  evening  look  magnificent.  But 
here  I  must  note  as  a  fact  that  the  cordon  Pear 
wall  is  thickly  set  with  fruit,  which  I  presume 
must  be  attributed  to  their  being  worked  on  the 
Quince  stock,  for  I  have  another  wall  of  Pears  on 
the  same  aspect  now  only  in  flower.  Plums  and 
Cherries,  both  on  walls  and  standards,  are  heavily 
laden  with  blossom,  and  as  a  rule  here  the 
latter  do  not  set  well.  We  are,  therefore,  briskly 
employed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  distributing 
pollen  with  the  aid  of  a  Pampas  Grass  plume, 
which  I  find  excellent  for  the  purpose.  The  Apple 
blossom  has  not  yet  expanded,  but  the  promife  is 
a  glorious  one.— R.  Gilbert,  BurghUy,  Stam- 
ford. 

. With  the  exception  of  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines, which  have  set  thinly,  fruit  prospects  i'-"nd 
here  are  most  promising;  all  kinds  of  trees  are 
as  full  of  blossom  as  they  well  can  be  and  the 
weather  is  favourable  for  its  setting.  Cherries  and 
Plums  have  already  got  through  this  stage  and 
the  fruit  is  swelling  fast,  the  rain  having  come 
just  in  time  to  start  it  and  wash  the  foliage,  which 
is  free  from  aphis  at  present.  Pears  are  a  sight, 
Bome  kinds  being  very  fall  of  flower  ;  the  Berga- 
mote  d'Esperen  and  Winter  Nelis  are  so  crowded 
as  to  quite  hide  the  spurs  and  branches  from 
view.  The  thinning,  unless  we  do  get  frost  to 
cut  some  off,  will  be  a  task,  but  a  pleasant  one, 
as  it  seems  years  since  we  ,have  had  such  work 
to  do,  and  to  be  able  to  make  choice  of  the  finest 
and  best  shaped,  and  have  them  in  any  position 


one  likes  on  the  tree  affords  much  gratification. 
Apples  are  only  just  opening  their  bloom  and 
must  be  safe,  as  they,  like  everything  else,  are  later 
than  usual  this  season.  It  will,  so  far  as  can  be 
seen,  be  a  fine  year  for  holding  a  show  in  Novem- 
ber, when  something  might  be  done  to  determine 
the  best  kinds  of  Pears,  as  well  as  Apples,  and 
get  the  lists  weeded  down  so  as  only  to  leave  the 
really  desirable  sorts,  as  many  are  compara- 
tively useless  and  lead  to  much  disappointment 
among  growers. —J.  Siikppakd,  Woolvi:rsi(>m, 
Jpsrvich. 

SHELTER  AND  ROOT-PRUNING. 
The  more  we  see  the  deeper  does  the  conviction 
grow  in  our  mind  that  the  way  to  secure  abun- 
dant crops  of  early  or  tender  fruit  from  trees  with 
the  least  trouble  and  expense  is  to  grow  the  trees 
under  the  shelter  of  walls,  but  not  nailed  to  them 
in  the  usual  way,  and  to  root-prune,  doing  no 
branch  pruning  at  all,  eras  little  as  can  be  helped. 
For  Peaches  and  Figs,  &c.,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
nail  and  train  in  the  usual  way,  but  the  good  effects 
of  growing  even  standards  as  close  to  a  high 
south  wall  or  other  sheltering  object  as  possible 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  crops  of  such  trees  are 
only  a  shade  later  than  those  ripened  close  to  the 
walls  on  nailed-in  branches,  and  the  fruit  is  espe- 
cially good  in  quality,  and  sometimes  better  in  the 
case  of  Pears  that  do  not  possess  good  flavour  than 
when  ripened  on  a  wall.  Then  the  yield  is  much 
heavier  and  the  trouble  of  training  nil.  One  sees 
these  facts  exemplified  in  the  woods  even  more 
than  in  the  garden,  the  health  and  size  of  the 
trees,  it  can  easily  be  seen,  depending,  in  most 
instances,  on  the  position  they  occupy  and  the 
warmth  they  receive.  I  had  occasion  not  long 
since  to  value  two  lots  of  Oak  timber,  one  lot  occu- 
pying the  base  of  the  hill  and  enjoying  the  shel- 
ter of  the  lot  higher  up  and  in  the  background, 
the  trees  being  the  same  age  in  both  lots.  The 
favoured  lot,  it  was  found,  contained  the  most 
timber  by  about  40  per  cent.,  the  trees  and  poles 
being  on  the  average  nearly  as  large  again  as  those 
in  the  more  exposed  lot.  This  rule,  it  can  be  ob- 
served, holds  good  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  over 
one  entire  wood  some  1200  acres  in  extent.  There 
is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  crops  of  trees 
can  only  be  successfully  and  profitably  grown 
under  the  same  conditions  of  soil  and  exposure 
that  suit  garden  and  farm  crops. 

With  regard  to  root-pruning  in  the  future,  it 
will  need  to  be  reduced  to  purely  scientific  prin- 
ciples. Everyihing  can  be  secured  by  root- 
pruning  that  is  aimed  at  in  the  use  of  dwarf 
stocks,  provided  the  operation  is  performed  me- 
thodically and  with  regularity  or  when  needed. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  prevent  the  most  luxuriant 
Apple  or  Pear  tree  from  producing  gross  shoots  or 
any  shoots  at  all  by  root-pruning,  The  effects 
at  first,  in  the  case  of  a  tree  that  has  been  grow- 
ing too  rank,  is  a  severe  check  to  growth  the  year 
following  and  a  crop  the  next  and  perhaps  for  two 
or  three  years  afterwards,  much  depending  on  soil. 
The  second  root-pruning,  if  performed  in  time- 
that  is  before  the  tree  has  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  first  operation  and  become  rank  and 
infertile  again  —  need  not  be  so  severe  as 
to  injure  the  crop  the  summer  following,  but 
should  only  be  sufficient  to  check  any  signs  of  the 
former  grossness  in  the  shoots.  A  year  missed  at 
the  critical  period  may  spoil  all,  for  as  soon  as 
the  roots  fairly  recover  and  make  a  fresh  start, 
away  they  go  again,  and  the  subsequent  check  is 
all  the  more  severe.  Were  I  going  to  plant  an 
orchard  in  a  methodical  way,  I  should  have  at 
least  two  trees  of  each  variety,  and  I  would  root- 
prune  one  of  the  two  annually  or  periodically 
and  never  touch  them  with  the  knife  after  they 
had  got  shaped.  The  degree  of  fertility  can  be 
regulated  to  a  nicety  by  root-pruning  alone.  Too 
severe  or  frequent  root-pruning  causes  an  over- 
floriferousness,  which  is  almost  as  bad  as  over- 
luxuriance,  but  when  the  pruning  is  performed 
just  to  check  exuberance  good  crops  are  the  re- 
sult. It  will  be  understood  that  where  this  advice 
is  acted  upon  the  kind  of  stock  is  of  little  or  no 
consequence,  as  the  root-pruning  affects  all  in  the 
same  way.  j,  ,1^,  \y 
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PLATE  491. 
THE     SONERILAS. 

(WITH  A  PLATE  OF  B.   MABGABITACEA  VAB. 
ARGENTEA.*) 

Whether   cultivated  for  their  prettily  marked 
foliage  or  for  their  profusely  borne  pink  flowers, 
the  several  Sonerilas  known  in  gardens  are  attrac- 
tive little  tropical  herbs.     They  are  not  always 
satisfactory  as  garden  plants,  a  dark  foggy  autumn 
and  winter  being  most  injurious  and  even  fatal 
to  them ;  still,  when  their  habits  and  wants  are 
properly  understood,  Sonerilas  may  be  successfully 
grown  in  an  ordinary  stove.  It  has  been  sugge.sted 
that  probably  our  garden   Sonerilas  are  annuals ; 
hence  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  through  the 
winter,  particularly  if  they  have  flowered   well 
during  autumn  ;  but  according  to  our  books  none 
of  the  fifty-eight  species  of  Sonerila  are  of  only 
annual  duration  naturally,  so  that  we  may  con- 
clude our  treatment  or  some  influence  beyond  oor 
control  is  to  blame  for  their  failing  to  continue  in 
good  health  after  only  a  year's  existence.     Before 
dealing  with  their  cultural  requirements,  the  liis- 
tory  of  garden  Sonerilas  may  be  traced.  Like  many 
other  garden  favourites,  these  plants,  of  which  t  here 
are  perhaps  a  dozen  distinct  kinds,  which,  however, 
are  known  under  about  three  times  that  number 
of  names,  originated  in  the  sporting  of  species 
known  to  botanists  as  S.  margaritacea,  which  was 
introduced  from  India  by  Messrs.  Veitch  through 
their  collector,  Thomas  Lobb,  in  1854,  and  was 
named  by  Lindley  as  above.    It  forms  a  compact 
tuft  of  decumbent   branches  about  half  a   foot 
high  and  with  a  polished  red  surface.     The  leaves 
are  opposite,  lance-shaped,  slightly  toothed,  the 
upper  surface  marked  with  numerous  round  pearl- 
like spots  which  glisten  in  the  sunlight  like  frosted 
silver.     Its  flowers  are  produced  on  rather  long 
axillary  stalks,   and  are  composed  of  a  tubular 
calyx  and  three  mauve-coloured  petals.     The  first 
sport  from   the  above  was   obtained  by  Messrs. 
Henderson,  and  was  named  S.  Hendersoni ;  after- 
wards the  same  firm  raised  another  distinct  form 
with  the   leaves  almost  wholly  silvered  on  the 
upper  surface  and  possessed  of    a  habit    both 
dwarfer  and  freer  flowered  than  its  forerunners. 
This  was  named  S.  Hendersoni  var.  argentea,  and 
is  the  plant  represented  in    the   accompanying 
phate.     Continental  nurserymen  have  added  vari- 
ous kinds  more  or  less  distinct  in  some  conspicu- 
ous character,  but  still  bearing  a  family  resem- 
blance  to    those    produced   in    England,   all   of 
them  being  simply  sports  obtained  by  means  of 
seeds.     The  importance  of  seeds  for  purposes  of 
improvement  or  variety  among  garden  plants  is 
not  sufficiently  borne  in  mind  by  horticulturists 
generally.     It  is  a  well-known   fact  that   plants 
generally    vary    much    when    grown    under    ar- 
tificial   conditions    if  propagated    by  means    of 
seed     sporting,     or     variety     in     form,    or     in 
colour    resulting    after  the  fifth  or  sixth  gene- 
ration.    Darwin  mentions  nuncerous  instances  of 
this  in  his  splendid  work  on  "  Animals  and  Plants 
under  Domestication."    In  Sonerilas  we  know  that 
none  of  the  varieties  come  true  from  seed,  and  in 
this  respect  these  plants  are  no  exception  to  what 
holds  in  all  or  nearly  all  cases  where  seeds  are 
employed  for  purposes  of  propagation  after  the 
plants  have   begun  to   vary  from   their  natural 
characters. 


Dran-n  at  Kew  in  December. 
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The  cultivation  of  Sonerilas  has  been  dealt 
wit?-  in  The  Gabdkn  by  various  writers  during 
the  i-tst  two  years,  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  men- 

in  here  again  some  of  the  most  important  of 

nral  details  for  these  plants.     The  specimen 

•   which  the  annexed  plate  was   made  was 

,ted  in  a  wire  basket  filled  with  Sphagnum, 

.',  and  leaf  mould,  in  which  the  young  plants 

'i  placed  early  in  spring.     A  position  near  the 

.83  in  a  very  moist,  partially  shaded  stove  was 

Jorded  this  and  other  kinds  of  Sonerila,  where 
aey  grew  vigorously,  so  that  by  autumn  they  had 
completely  covered  the  whole  of  the  baskets,  root- 
ing into  the  compost  at  the  sides  and  forming 
pretty  globular  specimens,  which,  owing  to  their 
attractive  foliage,  were  much  admired  even  before 
they  flowered.  In  flower  they  presented  a  charm- 
ing combination  of  silvery  foliage  and  rose  or 
mauve-coloured  blossoms,  the  latter  in  great  abund- 
ance. In  the  plate  the  prettiness  of  the  foliage 
is  not  well  shown ;  still,  the  picture  represents 
the  character  and  habit  of  the  plant  as  well 
as  the  grace  and  charm  of  the  flowers  it  bears. 
Pans  are  generally  recommended  for  these  plants, 
but  as  the  branches  root  freely  whenever  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  soil,  the  advantage  of  baskets 
will  be  apparent.  They  require  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly wet,  frequent  moistening  overhead  being 
beneficial  it  the  plants  are  in  a  rather  light 
position ;  when  grown  in  too  much  shade  the 
foliage  is  delicate,  and  is  therefore  liable  to  damp 
if  kept  moist ;  this  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that 
watering  the  foliage  of  Sonerilas  is  harmful.  In 
a  wild  state  these  plants  frequent  the  edges  of 
streams  or  swampy  land,  where  they  luxuriate 
during  the  rainy  seasons  and  go  to  rest  in  times  of 
drought — when,  however,  the  temperature  is 
high  and  the  sunlight  powerful.  No  doubt  this 
will  help  to  explain  the  failure  of  these  plants  to 
thrive  when  forced  to  rest  in  our  winter.  To  en- 
sure a  stock  for  the  second  year  it  is  advisable  to 
strike  a  batch  of  cuttings  in  the  autumn  and  pre- 
vent them  from  flowering,  or  to  pinch  off  the 
flower-buds  from  several  of  the  plants,  which 
enables  them  to  endure  winter  treatment  much 
better  than  they  do  if  allowed  to  flower  in 
autumn.  It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly  of  these  little  Melastomads  as  ornamental 
stove  plants,  a  collection  of  them  grown  in  com- 
pany with  Bertolonias  (their  cousins),  Fittonias, 
Cyrtodeiras,  and  other  small  pretty-leaved  plants 
being  worthy  the  little  attention  they  require  to 
grow  them  to  perfection.  B. 


The  Kyrle  Society  will  this  year  again 
take  up  the  work  of  distributing  flowers  and 
plants  among  the  London  poor,  and  I  venture  to 
let  your  readers  know  how  gratefully  any  greenery 
they  have  to  spare  will  be  received  for  them. 
The  gifts  of  past  years  have  afforded  the  greatest 
delight,  and  as  the  society  becomes  more  widely 
known,  it  has  more  requests  both  for  flowers  and 
plants.  The  latter  are  greatly  needed  for  the  gar- 
dens opened  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  as 
not  only  are  fresh  spaces  secured  which  require 
planting,  but  from  the  difliculty  of  keeping 
plants  in  an  impure  atmosphere,  those  in  the 
older  established  gardens  require  frequent  re- 
newal. We  are  very  anxious  also  for  plants  in 
pots  for  the  wards  in  hospitals,  workhouses,  and 
workhouse  infirmaries.  As  in  my  previous  appeals, 
I  will  ask  those  who  are  kind  enough  to  respond 
to  them  not  to  send  packages  direct  to  the  office, 
but  to  write  to  me  in  the  first  place,  when  I  will 
give  the  addresses  to  which  they  may  be  for- 
warded, either  of  parish,  institution,  or  sick  and 
aged  poor  in  their  own  homes.  And  I  will  ask 
further  that  they  will  tell  me  how  often,  or  on 
what  day  of  the  week,  and  what  quantity  of 
flowers  or  plants  they  will  like  to  send.  Especially 
shall  I  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  supply  would 
be  continued  regularly  through  the  season,  that  I 
may  judge  what  address  it  will  be  best  to  furnish. 
— F.  E.  Tbipp,  OJife  of  the  Kyrle  Society,  U, 
Nottingliam  Plac  ',   IT. 

Vegetable  Sheep  (Raoulia  mammillaris). — 
This  is  called  the  New  Zealand  Pincushion,  and  is 
often  used  for  that  purpose  by  the  shepherds'  I 


wives.  It  is  also  called  Vegetable  Sheep.  It 
grows  to  a  height  of  2  feet  and  is  twice  as  long, 
and  from  its  resemblance  to  a  sheep  lying  down, 
the  shepherd  has  often  tried  to  muster  this  decep- 
tive plant  as  a  straggler  from  his  flock.  As  far 
as  is  at  present  ascertained  there  are  two  sorts 
of  Sheep — R.  mammillaris,  the  most  common  ;  and 
R.  eximia,  more  densely  covered  with  woolly 
hairs.  Blooms  were  collected  and  put  in  spirits 
of  wine  to  send  to  Kew  for  examination. — F.  N. 
Adams,  Christclmrch. 


PLANT  COLLECTING  IN  NEW  ZEALAND.* 

By  Mb,  F.  N.  Adams. 
On  Friday  morning  we  turned  out  at;  5  a.m. 
to  witness  sunrise  on  the  mountains.  In  front 
stood  Mount  Torlesse  in  all  its  grandeur,  with 
shingle  slides  carved  out  by  snow  and  wind  ;  on 
the  left  a  spur,  covered  with  shrubs  and  herba- 
ceous plants  ;  on  the  right,  bare  shingle  slopes, 
and  in  the  rear.  Big  Ben,  with  the  sun  shining  on 
its  top.  Not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  not  a  movement 
in  the  air,  the  tinkle  of  the  creek  which  ran  by 
our  tent  and  the  croak  of  the  wekas  being 
the  only  sounds  which  broke  the  solitude  of 
the  mountains.  With  alpenstock  in  hand  we 
commenced  the  ascent  of  the  mountain.  On 
Mount  Torlesse  and  its  spars  are  to  be  found  a 
greater  number  of  species  of  the  alpine  flora  than 
perhaps  on  any  other  mountain  in  the  colony. 
Commencing  the  ascent  from  the  top  of  Porter's 
Pass,  a  short  description  of  the  plants  will  be 
given,  and  the  elevation  at  which  they  were  col- 
lected. Of  the  family  of  mountain  Aster  (Cel- 
misia),  which  forms  quite  a  third  of  the  herba- 
ceous vegetation,  C.  gracilenta  has  grey  leaves  ; 
the  flowers  are  white,  1  inch  across,  and  the  plant 
is  very  much  scattered  between  3000  feet  and  5000 
feet.  The  leaves  of  C.  Lyalli  are  very  narrow, 
1  foot  in  length  ;  the  flowers  are  white,  \h  inches 
across.  This  sort  grows  in  patches  from  "the  top 
of  the  pass  to  5000  feet.  C.  spectabilis  is 
very  beautiful ;  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  is  a 
dark  shining  green,  the  under  side  creamy  white ; 
the  white  blooms  with  yellow  centres  are  freely 
produced.  This  is  the  cotton  plant  of  the  shep- 
herds ;  they  peel  off  the  cotton  and  use  it  to 
light  their  pipes,  with  the  aid  of  a  lens.  This 
variety  is  very  common  from  3000  feet  to  5000  feet. 
We  found  Gentiana  pleurogynoides  growing  in  the 
broken  rock  between  4000  feet  and  7000  feet,  but 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  from  the  higher  elevation 
were  dark  purple.  The  flowers  of  this  Gentian  are 
white,  but  a  new  species  recently  collected  has 
white  flowers  beautifully  striped  with  purple.  Of 
Dracophyllum  we  found  some  fine  young  plants, 
and  as  it  forms  the  chief  scrub  in  the  alpine 
regions,  it  is  very  useful  for  covering  the  floor  of 
the  tent  and  for  firing,  as  it  will  burn  whilst 
green.  It  is  found  from  3300  feet  to  4000  feet. 
Keeping  a  direction  north  by  west,  we  were  now 
commencing  the  true  ascent.  The  ground  we  were 
travelling  over  was  of  a  brown  colour,  composed 
of  old  moraines  much  broken  up.  Myosotis 
Traversi  was  found  growing  in  favourable  spots. 
This  is  a  beautiful  mountain  Forget-me-not,  with 
long  drooping  spikes  of  citron-yellow  blooms. 
Specimens  in  flower  were  obtained,  also  a  few 
plants,  from  3000  feet  to  5000  feet.  In  damp 
places  Myosotis  antarotica  was  collected.  It 
forms  neat  patches  some  6  inches  across,  covering 
itself  with  solitary  white  flowers.  The  gaps  be- 
tween the  clumps  of  Dracophyllum  were  getting 
wider,  and  the  ground  was  of  a  looser  character. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  soil  which  originally  covered 
the  mountain  side  had  been  washed  away,  expos- 
ing the  shingle,  except  where  it  had  beea  held 
together  by  the  roots  of  Dracophyllum ;  in  fact, 
it  was  around  these  clamps  that  most  of  our  little 
alpines  were  collected.  Drapetes  Dieffenbachi 
next  put  in  its  appearance.  It  is  a  very  neat  little 
shrub,  some  4  inches  in  height,  of  a  dull  green 
colour.  We  collected  plants  of  it  from  4000  feet 
to  5000  feet.  Keeping  as  near  to  our  course  as 
the  nature  of  the  ground  would  permit,  we  made 
but  slow  progress  ;  the  footing  was  bad  and  the 
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heat  of  the  sun  was  very  powerful.  The  little 
annual  Eyebright  (Euphrasia  Monroi)  was  in  full 
bloom,  its  snow-white  flowers  with  yellow  throat 
making  it  one  of  the  brighest  gems  of  the  alpine 
flora.  At  31)00  feet  the  big  Dracophyllum  was 
very  stunted,  and  in  its  place  D.  muscoides  was 
occasionally  seen.  The  colour  of  the  rocks  had 
changed  from  brown  to  grey,  and  the  mountain 
Totara  (Podocarpus  nivalis)  was  met  with  for  the 
first  time.  This  alpine  Conifer  at  lower  altitudes 
reaches  10  feet  to  20  feet,  but  here  it  never  rises 
off  the  rocky  soil  in  which  it  grows  more  than 
6  inches  or  8  inches.  Ligusticum  aromaticum  grew 
very  luxuriantly  on  the  sides  of  shingle  slips. 
Ranunculus  pinguis  was  found  in  flower,  and 
specimens  collected.  We  were  now  entering  the 
true  alpine  zone.  Aciphylla  Lyalli  had  disappeared, 
leaving  the  field  to  its  relative,  A.  Monroi,  like  a 
small  Palm,  with  its  fan-like  leaves  2  inches  or 
3  inches  long.  It  is  an  interesting  plant  when 
seen  in  bloom ;  plants  were  got  from  4000  feet  to 
GOOO  feet.  At  4500  feet  we  detected  the  perfume 
of  Celmisia  discolor  and  C.  viscosa.  The  leaves  are 
covered  with  a  scented  gum.  Specimens  were 
collected  up  to  5000  feet.  Stunted  examples  of 
Logania  tetragona  were  growing  in  the  shingle, 
and  Ligusticum  filifolium,  a  beautiful  plant,  was 
found  in  similar  situations  from  4700  feet  to 
(iOOO  feet. 

We  made  a  short  halt  to  put  the  specimens  col- 
lected into  drying  paper,  to  preserve  them  from 
injury.  Some  clouds  which  had  rolled  up  from  the 
plains  settled  about  the  top  peaks  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  wind  blew  keenly.  After  a  spell  of  ten 
minutes  we  resumed  the  ascent.  Varieties  of  the 
mountain  Epacris  were  next  seen,  and  if  it  can  be 
induced  to  grow  in  gardens  its  neat  foliage  and 
habit  will  make  it  a  desirable  plant.  We  had  now 
about  1000  feet  of  hard  climbing  between  us  and 
the  top  peak  of  Mount  Torlesse.  On  the  shingle 
Veronica  epacridea  grew  in  patches  10  yards 
square.  Most  of  the  plants  would  now  be  taken 
for  Mosses  at  first  sight.  Helophyllums  covered 
pieces  of  rock  with  their  bright  green  adpressed 
leaves,  sprinkled  with  small  white  blossoms.  At 
ClOO  feet  we  found  patches  of  Celmisia  laricifolia, 
the  smallest  of  the  Cotton  plants,  3  feet  across  and 
halfan  inch  high.  A  fewfeethigherwemetwiththe 
first  plants  of  the  Edelweiss  (Helichrysum  grandi- 
ceps);  botanically,  this  plant  differs  considerably 
from  the  Swiss  Edelweiss,  but  it  bears  a  great  re- 
semblance to  it  in  foliage  and  flower.  It  is  at 
home  in  loose  shingle  or  in  the  crevices  of  a  cliff. 
The  silvery  tint  of  the  foliage  and  the  singular 
flowers  make  it  very  interesting.  Climbing  on  the 
eastern  side  the  first  patch  of  the  Pygmeas  was 
met  with,  which  showed  that  we  were  getting  near 
the  top.  P.  pulvinaris  is  like  a  Moss ;  the  flowers 
are  very  small,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  white, 
with  purple  stamens  in  the  centre.  Here  some 
rare  alpine  Mosses  were  collected.  Striking  across 
to  the  north-western  side,  we  continued  the  ascent 
— 300  feet  of  stones  and  broken  rock  to  cross  before 
the  top  was  attained.  Ligusticum  filifolium  was  in 
full  bloom  in  shingle,  and  a  good  specimen  was  ob- 
tained. A  few  feet  higher  we  collected  the 
curious  Ranunculus  Buchanani.     The  leaves  are  / 

fleshy  and  of  a  lovely  greenish  blue  tint ;  the  flowers  / 

we  did  not  see.  At  6100  feet  the  choice  alpine  / 
Fern ,  Polystichum  cystostegia,  was  found  in  crevices  / 
of  the  rocks.  This  Fern  must  be  a  very  hardy  one, 
as  it  is  covered  with  snow  six  months  in  the  year. 
On  the  top  of  a  rock  we  collected  Cotula  atrata. 
The  flowers  are  dark  purple  and  resemble  the 
garden  form  of  Senecio,  but  they  are  covered  with 
yellow  stamens,  which  add  much  to  its  beauty. 
An  hour's  hard  climbing  brought  us  to  a  large 
patch  of  snow,  on  the  margins  of  which  we 
discovered  Forstera  sedifolia  and  some  alpine 
Mosses.  Leaving  our  bags  on  the  rocks  above  the 
snow,  we  commenced  our  final  climb  of  some 
100  feet,  and  reached  the  cairn  on  the  top  peak  of 
Mount  Torlesse.  We  pulled  down  the  cairn,  ex- 
pecting to  find  some  memorial  of  previous  climbers, 
but  as  there  was  nothing,  we  rebuilt  it  and  sat 
down  to  enjoy  the  view.  The  plants  found  on 
the  highest  points  were,  Pygmea  pulvinaris,  P. 
ciliolata,  Helophyllums,  Raoulia  grandiflora,  Co- 
tula atrata,  Dracophyllum  muscoides,  Gentiana 
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pleurogynoides,  Ligueticum  filifolium,  and  a  few 
Mosses. 

As  we  came  down  the  northern  side  o{  Mount 
Torlesse  we  collected  a  new  species  of  Celmisia, 
Kenecio  Lyalli,  one  of  the  best  of  the  New  Zealand 
flora,  and  other  rare  plants.  High  above  us  we 
could  fee  rocks  covered  with  Edelweiss  in  full 
flower,  but  in  the  fissures  was  siomething  of  more 
botanical  interest  than  the  Edelweiss — the  long- 
sought  Notothlaspi  notabile,  only  one  specimen 
having  hitherto  been  found  by  Mr.  Buchanan. 
This  plant  is  much  larger  than  N.  ro.sulatum  ;  the 
leaves  area  brightergreen  and  the  rosette  measured 
4  inches  across.  This  variety  did  not  shovv  any 
indication  of  bloom.  The  roots  had  penetrated 
deeply  into  the  rocks  and  we  had  no  little  trouble 
in  getting  them  out  uninjured.  We  left  several 
plants  to  propagate,  as  we  were  afraid  it  might 
be  exterminated,  being  very  local.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  gully  we  came  across  a  fine  patch 
of  Forftera  sedifolia,  a  rare  Cotula,  Ozotham- 
nus  microphyllns  and  Veronica  epacridea  in  full 
flower. 


WOKK   DONE    IN   WEEK  ENDING    MAY  5. 

April  29. 
The  weather  here.  North  Hampshire,  still  con- 
tinues to  be  so  fine,  that  even  chronic  weather- 
growlers  no  longer   complain.     There    certainly 
never  has  been,  could  not  be,  a  more  promising 
year  for  fruit  and  vegetable  crops.     Peaches  and 
Apricots  may  now  be  pronounced  safe.    Pears  and 
early  Cherries  have  set  in  rich  abundance ;  Apples, 
Plums,  and  all  small  fruits  are  now  in  full  bloom, 
and   by   present   appearances   will   vie   with   the 
first  named  fruits  by  abundance  of  crop.   Finished 
mulching  of  IStrawberries  and  planted  out  a  few 
more  forced  plants  on  a  north  border,  which  will 
afford  us  a  few  late  autumnal  fruit.     Planted  out 
Violets.     The  old  plants  we  lift  and  divide  into 
single  crowns  and  replant  in  the  richest  ground 
we  can  s-pare,  and  in  several  aspects,  in  order  to 
prolong  the  season  of  flowering ;  none  do  so  well 
with  us  as  Victoria  Regina  and  Marie  Louise.  Seed- 
ling Primroses,  Dean's  strain,  have  been  and  itill 
are  extraordinarily  fine  with  us,  and  to-day  the 
very  test  kinds  have  been  marked,  that  soon  as 
they  have  done  flowering  our  stock   may  be  in- 
creased by  division  of  plants,  a  piece  of  ground 
under  a  north  wall  being  reserved  on  which  to 
plant  them.  H  oed  between  the  rows  of  Asparagus, 
the  salting  given  just  before   the   heads  broke 
through  the  soil  having,  since  the  rain,  caused  a 
crust  to  form  on  the  surface  and  made  it  imper- 
vious to  atmospheric  influences  till  broken  as  has 
now  been  done.      House  work    has    been    pro- 
pagating   Alternantheras    by    means  of    manure 
frames.     All  other  propagation  of  bedding  plants 
is  now  finished,  and  the  plants  are  being  potted 
on     as     expeditiously   as    circumstances    allow. 
Got  out  a  great  number  oE  plants  to  harden,  the 
tenderest  being  arranged  either  in  turf  pits  or 
sheltered  nooks,  where  covering  can  be  quickly 
applied  it  needed.     Potted  on  ridge  Cucumbers 
and  Vegetable  Marrows  ;  the  ridges  for  the  latter 
are  being  made  up  with  the  lawn  mowings  and  a 
small  proportion  of  stable  litter,  and  a  week  hence 
will   be   planted   out,   handlights   being   used  as 
coverings  till  safe  from  frost,  and  the  plants  get 
established  in  the  soil.    Ridge  Cucumbers  we  start 
in  frames,  but  these  not  being  available  till  Alter- 
nantheras are  done  with,  the  plants  meanwhile 
are  grown  on  in  pits  or  cool   Peach  house.     Grape 
thinning  now  takes  up  a  large  proportion  of  each 
day,  and  this  is  woik  that  will  not  wait  a  single 
day  without  injurious  consequences. 
Apru,  .30. 
Scythe  mowing   round   trees  and    shrubberies 
now  occupies  all  our  outdoor  hands  for  two  and  a 
half  hours  every  morning,  a  far  too  large  propor- 
tion of  labour  for  results  obtained — namely,  neat- 
ness, though   I   suppose  there  should  be  added 
the    pleasure     derivable     from    such     neatness, 
and    that,    in    our    case     in    respect     of     both 
master   and   man,    is    not    a    little.      A   shower 
during   the   night   made   us  anxious  to  get  out 
another  batch  of  Cauliflower  plants,  but  this  daily 
mowing  intervened,  hence  the  reference  to  it. 


Planted   out  Cauliflowers    between  the  lines  of 
newly  planted  Asparagus  plots.     The  rows  are 
3  feet  apart,  so  that  no  injury  can  accrue  to  the 
Asparagus    from  central  lines   of  dwarf   Erfurt 
Cauliflower    between    each    row    of    Asparagus. 
P.eing  so  much  troubled  with  sparrows  eating  out 
the  tops  of  our  Peas  soon  as  through  the  ground, 
and  soot,  lime,  and  wood  ashes  only  preventing 
their  depredations  for  a  short  time,  I  have  to-day 
copied  Mr.  Gilbert  (page  371))  and  given  the  rows 
a  peppering  with  tobacco  powder,  and  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  say  that  the  cure  will  be  a  perfect 
one.    Thanks,  Mr.  Gilbert  !     Planting  out  summer 
bedding  plants.     Removed   mulching  from  early 
vinery  outside  border,  and  gave  it  a  dressing  of 
soot  and  guano  ;  the  border  is  sulliciently  moist, 
otherwise  it  would  have   been   watered,  as   the 
Grapes  are  now   colouring  and  plenty  of   root 
moisture    is    required    to    aid    the   swelling   of 
berries.      As    regards     the    internal     treatment, 
the  atmospheric  moisture  will  be  slightly  reduced 
and  air  be  more  freely  given  both  at  top  and  front 
of  house.     The  night  temperature  will  range  from 
G5°  to  70°,  a  little  air  being  left  on  all  night. 
Early  Muscats  are  at  a  standstill  — stoning — and 
as  they  are  not  required  till  quite  the  end  of  June, 
they  are,  as  it  were,  being  allowed  to  take  their 
own  time,  65°  to  70°  being  now  our  highest  night 
temperature  for  these  also.     The  inside  border  had 
a  good  watering  again  to-day.     Perhaps,  as  some 
people  think  and  say,  we  water  too  much  and  wash 
some  of  the  goodness  out  of  the  soil ;  granted  that 
such  may  possibly  be  the  case,  yet  I  contend  (and 
this  is  my  reason  for  frequent  watering)  that  the 
warmth  communicated  to  the  soil  by  the  water, 
which  is  never  used  at  a  less  heat  than  00°,  and 
frequently  100°,  far   outweighs   in  its  beneficial 
effects  the  loss  of  manurial  properties  from  the 
soil ;  besides,  this  said  manurial  property  is  con- 
stantly being  replaced  by  using,  at  every  watering 
after  the   fruit  is  set,    manure   water.     Thinned 
fruit  in   late   Peach  house,  tied  up  young  Vines, 
also  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  and  cut  off  deformed 
and  other  surplus  fruit,  from  Tomatoes. 
May  1. 
Occasional  thunder  showers,  but  so  slight,  that 
no  hindrance  of  outside  work  occurred.     Thinned 
out  Early  Horn   Carrots ;  as  these  are  drawn  for 
use  in  a  very  young  state,  thinning  is  only  done  to 
such  parts  of  the  beds  as  are  exceptionally  thick. 
P.road   Beans,   too,  have  been    thinned    out    to 
9  inches  apart,   and  Lettuce  growing  on  Celery 
ridges  to  about  0  inches  apart.     Another  plot  of 
Broccoli  having  been  used,  the  ground  is  being 
prepared  for  Runner   Baans  and  Veitch's  Protect- 
ing Broccoli.     To  plant  the  la-t  named  on  ground 
that  was  last  cropped  wiili   Broccoli  is,  I   know, 
contrary  to  all  recognised  rules  of  cropping,  but 
necessity  knows  no  choice,  for  we  have  no  other 
ground,  and  I  am  satisfied  from  past  experience 
that  it  matters  but  little,  so  long  as   the  ground  is 
well  done,  whether  regular  rotation  of  cropping  is 
followed  or  not,  not  that  I  would  disparage  the 
rotation  system  ;  I  would  rather  follow  it,  and,  in- 
deed,  do    so   far  as  is    compatible    with    large 
supplies  being  required  from   a   limited   area  of 
ground.   Planted  out  Leucophytoii  Browni,  Chamaj- 
peuce  diacantlia,  more  Violas,  a  few  Pelargoniums, 
and    lines    of    variegated     Meserabryanthemum. 
Gardenias  being  now  in  their  prime  they  are  regu- 
larly shaded  from  sunshine  to  keep  them   in  full 
blossom   as    long    as    possible.     They   are   prin- 
cipally required  for  cutting,  and  being  arranged 
in  shallow  glasses,  many  of  them  can  be  picked 
oil   without  taking  any  of  the    wood,  and,  con- 
sequently, without   wasting    a    bud.     They    are 
never  allowed  to  get  dry  and  clear  liquid  manure 
water  is  given  twice  a  week.     Tied  down  shoots 
in  latest  vinery  and  cut  off  the  smallest  shows  ; 
they  will  shortly  be  in  flower  and  before  this  stage 
is  reached  we  always  strive  to  take  off  all,   or 
nearly  all,  shows  not  likely  to  be  required  for  the 
crop.      There  is  then   no  waste,    but    the    full 
strength  of  the  Vine  goes  entirely  to  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit  that  is  to  ne  left  to  ripen,  and  this  is 
not  the  only  advantage,  another   being  that  the 
great  strain  on  the  Vines  of  unnecessary  bunches 
being  removed,  those  remaining  set  without  diflS- 
cnlty. 


May  2. 
Colder;  thermometer  registered  31°  at  6  a.m., 
and  we  began  to  think  that  our  hopes  of  a  good 
fruit  season  were  not  to  be  realised.  However, 
we  have  got  back  to  warmth  and  thunder  shcwer? 
to-night,  and  the  mercury  of  our  hopes  has  g 
up  many  degrees  since  the  morning.  Mo^  '. 
cleaning  up,  and  rolling  walks  nave  occupied]  I 
whole  of  our  outdoor  staff  all  day,  and  ex; 
Grape  thinning  the  indoor  staff  have  been  sC 
engaged  in  making  every  place  neat  and  cl 
Of  course,  the  plants  that  had  to  be  given  f. 
quarters,  cooler  or  warmer  as  the  case  might  be, 
tieing  previously  done,  as  also  freed  of  dead  leaves 
and  re-arranged.  We  have  always  a  long  job  on 
Saturdays  with  Strawberry  forcing,  for  then  it  is 
that  every  plant  that  has  done  fruiting  is  cleared 
away,  and  relays  of  fresh  plants  put  in  and  others 
freed  of  surplus  fruit  and  put  into  stronger  heat. 
Mat  1. 
Warm  and  sunny,  thunder  at  night  with  slight 
showers.  Made  a  second  showing  of  Dwarf  French 
Beans  and  a  last  sowing  of  Broccoli  and  Kales. 
The  variety  named  Cottager's  is  by  far  the  best  in 
quality  of  all  the  types  of  winter  Greens,  and  we 
therefore  grow  it  proportionately  extensively.  The 
finest  Broccoli  now  in  are  Veitch's  Spring  White, 
Sutton's  Late  Queen,  and  Safeguard,  all  of  them 
grand  and  hardy  as  any.  Weeded  the  mulching 
of  Strawberry  plots ;  picked  flowers  off  those  that 
are  intended  for  layers  for  forcing  in  pots.  We 
always  devote  a  few  rows  to  this  purpose  alone,  a 
plan  that  ensures  us  strong  and  extra  early  runners, 
and  this,  I  think,  is  the  mainspring  of  successful 
Strawt>erry  fjrcing,  namely,  the  securing  of  strong 
healthy  plants.  The  stools  from  which  the  runners 
are  taken  would,  if  allowed,  fruit  well  in  the 
autumn,  but  we  prefer  to  have  them  for  our  prin- 
cipal crop  next  year,  and  therefore  the  flowers  are 
kept  pinched  out  the  whole  season.  Autumn  fruit 
we  secure  by  planting  out  the  earliest  forced 
plants.  Weeded  mixed  flower  borders,  and  planted 
in  large  clumps  at  back  of  the  borders  the  old 
forced  bulbs  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissus. 
One  of  the  most  telling  plants  now  in  flower  in 
these  borders  is  that  of  Spirica  Thunbergi  ;  its 
light  sprays  of  light  green  foliage  dotted  over 
with  small  pure  white,  star -shaped  flowers  makes 
it  the  perfection  of  a  plant  for  use  as  cut  flowers 
when  used  with  more  massive  flowers— Tree  Car- 
nations, for  instance;  half  a  dozen  red  flowers 
of  the  latter  with  three  good  sprays  of  the  bpiraji 
make  a  most  excellent  arrangement  for  a  medium- 
sized  trumpet-shaped  glass.  Grape  thinning  as 
per  usual ;  tied  and  stopped  shoots  of  late  Muscat 
Vines ;  pricked  out  first  lots  of  Primulas  and 
Cinerarias,  and  made  another  sowing.  Shitting 
'a  few  tuberous  Begonias  into  larger  pots,  picked 
off  the  fl   wers,  and  served  Fuchsias  the  same. 

May  fl.  i 

We  had  018  of  rain  last  evening,  and  the  lowest 
temperature  during  the  night  being  40°,  the  aspect 
of  the  whole  garden  this  morning  seemed  entirely 
changed,  growth  had  been  so  rapid.  The  foliage 
of  Pear  trees  on  walls  now  affording  a  covering  to 
the  fruit,  the  canvas  covering  has  been  taken 
down.  It  is  rather  early  to  have  done  so,  but  the 
soil  being  very  dry  immediately  under  the  wall, 
we  were  anxious  to  make  a  clear  course  for  the 
showers  to  reach  that  spot.  Finished  planting 
Violets  and  weeded  and  afterwards  hoed  deeply 
an  old  plat  that  is  to  remain  another  year.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  being  again  gone  over  to  take 
off  a  few  more  shoots  and  blighted  leaves,  as  well 
as  to  rub  off  part  of  the  fruit,  and  soon  as  this  has 
been  done  they  will  be  given  a  first  washing  with 
the  garden  hose.  Planted  the  outlines  of  a 
long  bedding  arrangement  with  Gold  Feather 
Pyretbrum.  Heavy  rain  set  in  at  2  o'clock,  so  that 
all  hands  had  to  be  employed  indoors,  making 
pegs  and  labels,  pointing  sticks,  washing  pots, 
and  putting  tool  and  potting  sheds  in  good  order 
Work  in  the  houses  has  been  much  the  same  a 
for  some  time  past,  and  at  the  present  consist! 
almost  entirely  of  Grape  thinning,  tying  am 
stopping  Vine  and  Peach  shoots,  watering,  pottinj 
and  shifting  about  of  bedding  plants. 

Hant' 
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E.\RLY  VINERIES. —Bright  mild  weather  hav- 
ing at  last  succeeded  the  cold,  cutting,  north-east 
winds  •  which  prevailed  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  past  month,  conditions  favourable  to 
the  colouring  of  early  Grapes  can  now  be  secured 
without  overlieating  the  pipes  by  night  or  keep- 
ing np  a  sharp  circulation  throughout  the  day.  A 
moderate  amount  of  fire-heat  must,  however,  be 
constantly  at  command,  as  the  weather  at  this 
early  season  is  very  treacherous,  and  a  steady  cir- 
culation of  warm  air  throughout  the  usual  hours 
of  ventilation  is  very  important.  Although  fresh 
air  is  such  an  indispensable  element  in  laying 
on  colour  and  Snish,  it  mast  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
duce the  temperature  through  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be  admitted 
little  by  little  as  the  thermometer  rises,  and  when 
the  maximum  is  reached,  piecemeal  reduction 
should  be  sufficiently  rapid  to  prevent  any  appre- 
ciable decrease  in  the  temperature  until  after  the 
house  is  closed  for  a  few  hours  during  the  after- 
no  3n.  Night  air,  it  is  hardly  necessiiry  to  say, 
should  not  be  neglected  whenever  the  weather  is 
at  all  favourable.  The  smallest  chink  on  the  top 
ventilators,  say  from  10  o'clock  at  night  to  6 
o'clo:;k  the  following  morning,  will  sufSse  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  fresh  and  sweet,  and  to  prevent 
condensation  of  moisture  on  the  foliage  and 
berries. 

Water. — If  the  internal  roots  are  likely  to 
require  more  water  before  the  Grapes  are  ripe,  no 
time  .should  be  lost  in  giving  them  a  sufficient 
quantity,  free  from  stimulants  and  at  a  tempera- 
tare  ranging  from  80°  to  90°.  A  mild  bright 
morning  is  the  best  time  to  apply  it,  and  if  requi- 
site a  light  mulching  may  be  spread  over  the  bor- 
ders to  prevent  its  too  rapid  escape  from  the  sur- 
face. Atmospheric  moisture  must  also  be  regu- 
larly supplied,  otherwise  red  spider  may  put  in  an 
appearance  and  become  very  troublesome  before 
the  Grapes  are  fit  for  cutting.  Early  Grapes 
ripened  during  a  rising  season  require  and  carry 
off  a  great  deal  more  moisture  than  would  be 
good  for  late  crops;  hence  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing the  mulching  and  all  available  spaces  well 
moistened  with  pure  water  and  stimulants  alter- 
nately, ilany  growers  now  make  very  little 
difference  either  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
water  used  for  damping  down  with,  but  follow  up 
the  usual  practice  in  all  early  houses  until  the 
Grapes  are  ripe. 

Midseason  houses. — Tying  out,  stopping,  and 
thinning  in  this  section  will  now  require  daily 
attention,  as  Vines  are  growing  unusually  fast, 
and  the  delay  of  a  single  day  in  the  performance 
of  any  operation  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 
The  thinning  of  the  Grapes,  if  not  already 
finished,  should  be  kept  well  in  hand,  as  late 
houses  are  pushing  along  very  fast,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  anj  thing  more  distres.sing  than 
the  feeling  that  a  house  of  unthinned  Grapes  has 
got  the  upper  hand.  When  all  the  Grapes  are 
thinned  and  swelling  freely,  a  little  more  freedom 
miy  be  given  to  the  laterals,  particularly  where 
they  show  a  tendency  to  weakness,  and  they  can 
be  allowed  to  extend  without  crowding  the  main 
leaves.  Leaves  and  laterals  keep  the  roots  in 
action  and  lighten  the  strain  on  the  Vines  during 
the  time  they  are  ."toning  and  carrying  heavy  crops 
of  fruit.  They  should,  therefore,  be  allowed  to 
grow  on  and  extend  until  every  particle  of  the 
trellis  is  well  covered,  but  not  crowded,  with 
healthy  foliage.  Black  Grapes  always  swell  and 
colour  best  under  plenty  of  foliage,  and  white 
ones  are  equally  at  home  under  similar  conditions  ; 
bnt  the  latter  require  plenty  of  light  and  sunshine 
when  they  become  transparent  and  show  signs  of 
ripening.  An  abundance  of  air  through  the  early 
part  of  bright,  mild  days  will  now  he  absolutely 
necessary,  as  the  sun  is  gaining  great  power  and 
the  young  foliage  is  yet  tender.  The  secret  of 
successful  ventilation  is  early  attention  as  soon  as 
the  temperature  begins  to  rise,  and  before  the 
confined  moisture  has  time  to  scald  the  young 
leaves.  The  house  may  run  up  to  80°  or  8.5°  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  with  a  circulation  of  air, 
and  it  may  go  as  high  as  90°  after  it  is  closed  with 
atmospheric  moisture,  and  the  delicate  leaves 


revel   in  the  tropical  heat,  bnt  once   allow  th** 
morning  chink  to    be    neglected  and    they   ar 
spoiled  for  the  season. 

Lnle  h'uses. — Nearly,  if  not  quite,  .ill  the  occu- 
pants of  the  late  house  enjoy  Muscat  treatment. 
Lady  Downes,  Jlrs.  Pince's  Muscat,  Gros  Colman, 
and  Black  Morocco  include  the  best  of  the  black 
kinds,  and  they  are  good  or  b.ad  for  eating  or 
keeping  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  heat  which 
they  receive  throughout  the  season  of  growth.  A 
very  high  temperature  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
where  colour  is  the  only  consideration  and  the 
Grapes  are  intended  for  an  early  autumn  market, 
as  we  have  removed  pot  Vines  of  Gros  Colman  to 
an  open  wall  where  they  have  coloured  their  fruit 
perfectly  ;  but  colour  is  not  the  true  test 
of  ripeness  any  more  than  it  is  the  pass- 
port to  long  keeping.  Advantage  should  there- 
fore be  taken  of  the  early  part  of  the 
season  for  getting  these  kinds  well  advanced  under 
the  influence  of  fire  and  solar  heat  combined,  when 
the  fruit  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  declining 
summer  for  undergoing  the  change  to  a  saccharine 
condition,  so  essential  to  the  perfect  keeping 
through  the  winter  months.  Another  important 
item  in  favour  of  a  brisk  day  temperature  is  the 
fact  that  late  Grapes  are  generally  allowed  to 
hang  on  the  Vines  until  the  beginning  of  January, 
and  although  the  latter  are  kept  as  quiet  as  pos- 
sible, it  is  questionable  if  the  period  of  complete 
rest  can  commence  until  after  the  crop  is  removed. 
Under  the  impression  that  this  theory  is  correct, 
many  good  late  Grape  growers  prune  in  January, 
keep  their  Vines  as  cool  as  possible  until  the  bads 
begin  to  swell  naturally,  and  then  push  them  on 
under  Muscat  treatment  by  day,  but  allow  the 
temperature  to  range  from  65°  to  68°  by  night. 
Vines  so  treated  will  be  in  flower  towards  the 
middle  of  May,  and  as  some  of  them  set  best 
under  cross-fertilisation,  a  good  supply  of  Ham- 
burgh pollen  should  be  collected  and  placed  where 
it  can  be  kept  dry  for  this  purpose  when  the  pro- 
per time  arrives  for  using  it. 

Late  Muscats  brought  on  under  similar  treat- 
ment will  now  be  in  full  flower,  and  as  all  Grape 
growers  agree  in  thinking  they  require  artificial 
impregnation,  the  camels-hair  brush  should  be 
passed  over  them  about  noon  on  fine  days,  or 
whenever  the  temperature  reaches  the  maximum. 
Some  growers  draw  the  hand  down  the  bunches, 
but  this  is  not  a  good  plan,  as  the  slightest  pres- 
sure often  injures  the  delicate  organs  of  the 
flowers,  and  produces  a  spot  which  grows  into  a 
blemish  at  the  points  of  the  berries  when  the 
Grapes  ari  ripe.  Others  slightly  syringe  with 
tepid  water  to  set  the  fruit,  and  although  few  are 
bold  enough  to  adopt  this  plan,  and  many  assert 
that  Grapes  set  by  the  aid  of  the  syringe  will  set 
equally  well  without  it,  there  exists  bat  little 
doubt  that  they  may  be  syringed  when  in 
flower,  as  I  have  pr'ived  this  year  by  way  of 
experiment.  But,  in  justice  to  the  Grapes,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  bunches  on  another  part  of  the 
same  Vine  set  equally  well  without  the  water. 
Artificial  fertilisation  is  one  of  the  safeguards 
which  all  cautious  men  adopt,  but  it  is  question- 
able if  the  best  aid  to  a  good  "  set "  does  not  exist 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  as  Vines  well  fur- 
ni^hed  with  fresh,  active  roots,  in  a  warm,  eili- 
ciently  drained  border,  are  quite  capable  of  per- 
forming all  the  functions  which  Nature  has 
allotted  to  them.  Healthy  Mascats  invariably 
show  a  profusion  of  bunches— often  three  or  four 
on  each  of  the  strongest  shoots.  Only  a  small 
percentage  of  these  are  required  for  the  crop,  and 
assuming  that  the  flowering  process  produces  a 
strain  on  the  Vines,  they  may  be  considerably 
reduced  before  that  stage  is  reached. 

Orchabd  II0U.SE3  — Where  the  early  forcing 
house  was  started  about  Christmas,  the  fruit  will 
have  passed  through  the  critical  stage  of  stoning, 
and  the  time  will  be  at  hand  for  making  the  final 
thinning.  This,  it  may  be  well  to  say,  should  not 
be  performed  hurriedly  or  too  severely  at  first, 
as  it  is  so  easy  to  carry  on  the  thinning  and 
pinching  together  and  to  persevere  in  pelecting 
the  finest  and  the  fittest  for  the  crop.  In  many 
gardens  it  unfortunately  too  often  happens  that 
advice  as  to  thinning  is  either  disregarded  or  mis- 


anderstood,  as  it  is  no  nnusnal  thing  to  find  one 
tree  carrying  fruit  enough  for  three,  and  the 
owners  expressing]  surprise  at  deficiency  of  size 
and  want  of  flavour.  It  seems  a  hard  struggle  to 
man  J'  to  pull  off  a  quantity  of  fine  fruit,  but  Na- 
ture having  been  lavish  in  giving  abundantly,  she 
must  be  liberally  treated  in  return,  and  if  the  fruit 
is  not  moderately  well  thinned,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable she  will  relieve  herself  by  casting  many  well 
placed  fruit  which  timely  attention  might  have 
saved.  Good  syringing  and  very  careful  watering 
will  now  be  imperative.  Of  the  two,  the  last  is 
perhaps  the  most  important,  as  trees  in  pots  should 
never  flag  or  feel  the  want  of  water,  and  much  as 
they  revel  in  a  well-drained,  well-deluged  open 
border  when  in  full  growth,  a  cold,  wet,  soddened 
state  of  the  soil  when  they  are  confined  to  pots  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  Pot  tre»s  should  always  be 
watered  by  one  person,  and  watering  should  pre- 
cede syringing,  as  surface  moisture  from  the  latter 
is  not  present  to  deceive  the  inexperienced  eye. 
When  trees  are  watered  the  supply  should  be 
thorough — no  driblets,  no  compromise,  but  a 
thorough  soaking  that  will  penetrate  to  and 
through  the  crocks,  and  no  more  should  be  given 
until  they  really  acquire  it.  Properly  watered  trees 
remain  healthy  and  capableot  resisting  the  attacks 
of  insects,  the  worst  of  which  are  red  spider 
and  aphis.  The  first  can  be  kept  under 
where  good  watering  is  supplemented  by  good 
syringing.  Twice  a  day  is  not  too  often  to  syringe 
when  the  weather  is  fine — early  in  the  morning 
when  the  temperature  is  on  the  move  npward,  and 
again  in  the  afternoon  after  the  house  is  closed. 
The  water  should  be  quite  up  to  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  house,  soft,  if  pi  ocurable,  or  certainly 
free  from  calcareous  matter,  which  marks  and 
mars  the  woolly  coats  of  the  Peaches.  It  should 
be  applied  to  both  sides  of  the  leaves,  particularly 
the  lower  sides,  and  with  sufficient  force  to  break 
up  their  webs  and  dislodge  spider. 

Mixed  or  general  houses — In  these  houses, 
the  season  having  been  unusually  favourable,  the 
set  of  fruit  is  highly  satisfactory,  and  thinning  has 
already  been  commenced.  So  little  fire-heat 
having  been  needed,  the  trees  are  clean  and  free 
in  their  growth,  and  we  may  reasonably  hope  that 
unheated  houses,  if  any  still  exist,  will  now  be 
safe  from  the  effects  of  morning  frosts.  The 
period  extending  to  the  20th  of  the  present  month 
is,  however,  very  treacherous,  and  until  after  that 
date  has  been  passed  it  will  be  well  to  be  ever  on 
the  watch.  The  trees  must,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
be  syringed  at  least  once  a  day,  bat  this  can  be 
performed  on  fine  mornings  to  ensure  the  foliage 
being  dry  before  nightfall,  and  solar  heat  may  be 
husbanded  by  closing  in  good  time  on  fine  after- 
noons. If  any  of  the  trees  which  have  set  plenty 
of  fruit  near  home  can  be  still  further  shortened 
to  improve  their  compact  shape,  this  may  now  be 
done,  as  it  is  important  that  the  young  growths 
intended  to  remain  be  got  well  forward  to  insure 
early  maturity.  Let  all  growths  be  pinched  at 
the  fifth  or  si.xth  leaf,  not  counting  the  one  or 
two  small  ones  near  the  base ;  disbud  with  a 
liberal  hand,  and  avoid  overcrowding  as  well  as 
overcropping.  Examine  Plums  and  Cherries  for 
the  lively  little  grubs  which  so  soon  destroy  the 
crops.  Open  every  folded  leaf,  catch  and  kill 
before  they  have  time  to  attack  the  fruit.  Fumi- 
gate on  the  appearance  of  the  first  green  fly, 
unless  Strawberries  are  in  flower.  Syringe  well 
and  give  air  early  on  the  following  morning.  The 
most  troublesome  insect  is  the  brown  aphis,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  allowed  to  get  thoroughly 
established  amongst  the  spurs  of  Plams  and 
Cherries,  from  which  it  is  hardlj'  possible  to  dis- 
lodge it.  It  is  not  unfreqaently  brought  in  with 
newly  introduced  trees  from  the  nursery ;  hence 
the  importance  of  thorough  cleansing  when  in  a 
dormant  state  and  before  they  are  taken  into  the 
house.  The  best  remedy  when  the  trees  are  in 
growth  is  repeated  dipping  in  diluted  tobacco 
water  followed  by  good  syringing  with  clean 
water.  If  not  aleady  prepared,  the  material  in- 
tended for  surfacing  the  pots  with  should  now  be 
got  ready.  All  stimulating  mixtures  are  improved 
by  being  kept  in  a  dry  place  for  some  time  before 
they  are  wanted  for  use.  W.  Coleman, 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 

TREES  DYING  OUT. 

The  remarks  on  this  subject  in  The  Garden  (p. 
385)  suggest  the  reflection  that  trees  die  out  as 
well  as  plants.  All  over  this  part  of  Yorkshire 
there  once  e.xisted  forests  of  the  finest  Oaks  in 
England,  and  many  fine  old  trunks  of  gigantic 
dimensions  still  exist  testifying  to  the  fact.  For  a 
good  while  back,  however,  some  say  less  than 
fifty  years,  Oaks  have  not  been  thriving  anywhere 
in  the  district.  Dead  and  dying  treesare  as  numer- 
ous as  healthy  ones,  and  in  some  extensive  woods 
more  so.  They  are  indeed  dying  faster  than  they 
can  be  sold,  notwithstanding  the  large  quantities 
cut  down  annually.  And  not  only  does  this  apply 
to  old  trees,  but  to  young  ones  also,  and  to  trees  both 
in  woods  and  hedgerows.  How  little  the  Oak  trees 
are  increasing  in  bulk  may  be  guessed  when 
I  state  that  small  trees  that  were  valued 
and  ringed  about  twenty-eight  years  ago  at 
the  death  of  the  then  proprietor  with  reference 
to  legacy  duty,  &c.,  have  increased  very  little  in 
bulk  since,  the  painted  rings  on  the  bark  showing 
hardly  any  sign  of  disruption  through  growth, 
but  remaining  almost  as  entire  as  the  day  the 
paint  was  put  on.  In  fast-growing  trees  these 
lings  would  have  been  partially  obliterated  by 
this  time  and  on  certain  species  like  the  Syca- 
more they  are  obliterated.  Another  sign  of  de- 
terioration is  shown  in  the  growth  proceeding 
from  the  old  stools,  which  in  all  cases  has  been 
nothing  but  mere  scrub  during  the  above  period  ; 
whereas  there  exist  many  examples  o£  an  earlier 
date  of  a  good  second  crop  of  timber  from  such 
stools.  In  one  case  I  noted  five  fair-sized  poles 
from  one  old  stool,  and  another  one,  the  sixth, 
had  been  removed  from  some  cause  or  other. 
Curiously  enough,  while  one  species  appears 
to  be  dying  out,  another  species  that  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  abundant 
during  the  Oak  "  age,"  there  being  very  few 
large  examples  of  it  to  be  found,  is  taking  its  place, 
and  that  is  the  Sycamore,  which  during  the  past 
generation  or  two  has  increased  naturally  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  the  woods  everywhere  almost 
being  full  of  young  trees  of  all  sizes.  Had  this 
been  going  on  for  a  long  period,  large  old  trees 
would  have  been  abundant ;  but  there  are  practi- 
cally none,  it  being  difficult  to  find  trees  of  the 
smallest  saleable  size,  viz.,  11  inches  quarter  girth. 
These  facts  have  often  suggested  the  idea  to  me 
that  the  climate  of  the  locality  has  grown  un- 
favourable to  the  Oak  and  more  favourable  to  the 
Sjcamore,  which  will  soon  be  the  prevailing  de- 
ciduous tree  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as,  in 
addition  to  its  propagating  itself  fast,  it  is  being 
planted  freely  on  estates  for  timber.  The  tree 
grows  quickly,  and  is  being  used  in  increasing 
quantities  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes. 

J.  S.  W. 


PINUS  PARVIFLORA. 

This  Pine  is  indigenous  to  Northern  Japan,  where 
it  attains  an  average  height  of  2ij  feet  to  .SO  feet. 
In  this  country  it  has  proved  to  be  perfectly  hardy, 
and  when  allowed  plenty  of  room  to  extend  its 
side  branches  it  makes  a  handsome  specimen  for 
a  lawn,  more  especially  in  places  where  the  grounds 
are  of  limited  extent.  Its  habit  of  growth  is 
conical.  It  extends  its  rather  long  and  slender 
branches  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  as  these 
are  well  furnished  with  small  lateral  twigs  clothed 
with  abundance  of  rich  glaucous  foliage  which  it 
retains  for  three  years,  it  makes  a  fine  contrast 
with  others  of  a  more  sombre  appearance.  In 
spring  it  produces  great  abundance  of  beautiful 
golden  catkins  laden  with  pollen,  in  consequence 
of  which  I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  ferti- 
lise the  cones  artificially.  It  generally  cones 
abundantly,  the  cones  being  of  a  pretty  purplish 
colour,  and  are  ripe  and  ready  for  collecting  about 
the  end  of  harvest  time.  It  thrives  on  any  soil  of 
ordinary  texture,  providing  that  it  is  thoroughly 
drained,  and  in  soils  of  a  stiff  clayey  nature  I  have 
found  it  beneficial  to  mix  a  little  bog  earth  with 
the  clay,  and  exposing  it  for  some   time  to  the 


weather  previous  to  planting.  It  is  perfectly  at 
home  on  peat  bog,  my  practice  being  to  mix  a 
little  soil  with  the  bog  at  the  time  of  planting. 

J.  B.  Webstek. 


THE  ABELIAS. 
The  Abelias  are  pretty  shrubs,  but  comparatively 
unknown  in  English  gardens,  although  they  have 
long  been  introduced.  The  reason  why  they  are 
not  known  is  probably  because  they  have  the 
reputation  of  being  tender.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  and  southwards,  however,  they  are 
hardy  when  planted  against  a  wall,  and  few  shrubs 
produce  a  prettier  effect  when  in  bloom.     The 


Abelia  rvtpestris  (reduced). 

dwarf  A.  rnpestris  is  hardy  enough  to  be  grown 
unprotected,  and  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
rock  garden,  where  its  flower-laden  slender  shoots 
can  fall  over  a  rocky  ledge. 

There  are  only  about  fotir  or  five  species  of 
Abelia,  and  they  are  found  in  widely  distant  parts 
of  the  world,  namely.  Northern  India,  China,  and 
Japan,  and  two  or  three  in  Mexico.  The  follow- 
ing are  all  species  worth  cultivating  :  — 

Abelia  tkiflor.4,  a  charming  shrub,  is  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Northern  India,  be- 
tween 6000  feet  and  9000  feet  above  the  sea, 
where  it  forms  a  small  tree  or  shrub,  according  to 
the  elevation  and  situation  of  the  locality.  We 
have  not  a  large  selection  of  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  from  the  mountains  of  India,  but  most  of 
them  are  really  valuable ;  such  are  the  Deodar, 
Pinus  excelsa,  and  Leycesteria  formosa,  a  shrub 


also  belonging  to  the  Honeysuckle  family,  as  do 
the  Abelias.  The  fragrant  Abelia  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule,  but  although  it  has  been  in  cultivation 
in  this  country  nearly  thirty  years,  it  i.s  rarely 
seen  outside  of  a  botanic  garden.  Some  idea  of 
its  ornamental  character  may  be  obtained  from 
the  accompanying  portrait,  and  anyone  who  has 
once  seen  it  covered  with  a  profusion  of  its  fra- 
grant and  pretty,  though  small,  flowers  will  be 
anxious  to  possess  it.  In  this  country  it  forms  a 
handsome,  slender -branched,  deciduous  shrub, 
flowering  in  May  and  June.  A  fine  specimen  of 
it  may  be  seen  on  the  east  side  of  the  wall  bound- 
ing the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew.  The  long, 
slender,  fringed  calyx  lobes  crowning  the  seed- 
vessel  give  the  plant  a  very  pleasing  appearance 
for  months  after  the  corollas  have  fallen  away. 
The  name  tri  flora  does  not  at  first  sight  appear  to 
be  an  appropriate  one,  but  it  has  reference  to  the 
three-flowered  branches  of  the  inflorescence. 

A.  UNIFLORA  was  BCnt  by  Mr.  Fortune  from 
North  China  to  Messrs.  Standish  and  Noble  some 
forty  years  ago.  The  name  nniflora  is  inappro- 
priate, inasmuch  as  the  peduncles  are  frequently 
two  or  three-flowered.  In  everything  except 
structure  this  differs  very  widely  from  the  shrub 
figured.  It  has  large  funnel-shaped  flowers  with 
a  broad  tube,  not  unlike  those  of  some  of  the 
smaller  Javanese  Rhododendrons,  white  tinged 
with  pink,  about  li  inches  long  by  1  inch 
across  the  mouth,  and  borne  on  short  stalks, 
so  that  the  flower  and  stalk  together  do  not 
equal  the  leaves.  In  this,  usually  only  two 
of  the  calyx  lobes  persist  and  grow  out  and 
they  are  oblong,  entire,  about  half  an  inch 
long,'  and  tinged  with  reddish  brown.  In  habit 
this  shrub  is  low  and  bushy,  with  slender,  usually 
opposite,  branches,  and  broadly  lanceolate,  dr- 
tantly  toothed,  rather  thick,  leathery,  dark  green 
leaves.  As  regards  its  hardiness,  it  is  stated  in  the 
Bntaiiical  Miujir.ine  that  it  withstood  the  winter 
of  18.51-:i  in  the  Bagshot  Nurseries  without  pro- 
tection, and  promised  to  be  not  only  a  hardy,  but 
an  ornamental  shrub. 

A.  FLOEIBDNDA  is  a  greenhouse  shrub,  and  the 
showiest  species  of  the  genus  known.  It  is  a 
dwarf,  bushy  plant,  with  small,  ovate,  toothed 
leaves  usually  less  than  one  inch  long,  and  long, 
narrow,  tubular  flowers  of  a  bright  purple-re<l 
colour.  In  this  species  all  five  of  the  sepals  per- 
sist and  are  of  nearly  equal  size,  oblong,  and 
fringed  on  the  margin,  and  the  corolla  has  a  long 
slender  tube,  as  in  Bouvardia  ;  not  broad,  as  in  the 
preceding  species.  The  native  country  of  this  is 
Mexico,  where  it  grows  on  the  Peak  of  Orizaba  up 
to  the  altitude  of  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  through  the 
Belgian  nurserymen,  and  reached  this  country 
about  the  year  1847.  For  some  time  it  bore  the 
name  of  Vesalea  floribunda  in  gardens. 

A.  RUPESTBis  is  somewhat  in  the  way  of  A. 
grandiflora,  but  with  much  smaller  flowersclustered 
towards  the  ends  of  the  very  slender,  pendent 
branches  ;  it  has  broad,  persistent  calyx  lobes,  all 
five  of  which  are  developed.  Mr.  Fortune  found 
it  amongst  rocks  on  the  Chamoo  Hills,  China,  and 
described  it  as  a  fine  dwarf  shrub.  Finally,  there 
is  the  A.  spathulata  of  Siebold  and  Zuccarini,  of 
which  there  is  a  figure  in  the  "  Flora  Japonica." 
It  appears  to  differ  only  in  the  shape  of  its  leaves 
from  the  A.  serrata  of  Siebold. 


GRAFTING  OAES. 


Thoigh  Oaks  as  a  rule  are  raised  from  seeds, 
grafting  must  be  resorted  to  when  it  is  desired 
to  perpetuate  particular  varieties.  The  grafting, 
of  Oaks  may  be  carried  out  at  nearly  all  seasons, 
but  the  usual  time  and  the  best  is  in  the  spring 
Young  healthy  plants  must  be  chosen  for  the 
stocks  ;  they  may  be  grafted  in  the  cleft  manner, 
the  same  as  fruit  trees  generally  are.  The  scions 
should  consist  of  the  preceding  seasons  growth, 
and  if  likely  to  start  earlier  than  the  stocks,  may 
be  taken  off  and  laid  in  the  ground  in  a  shady 
spot  to  retard  them  slightly  till  the  sap  of  the 
stocks  is  in  circulation ;  as  soon  as  that  occurs 
grafting  may  take  place. 
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The  scions  may  also  be  cut  down  to  the  re- 
quired height  before  the  sap  rises.  If  grafted 
near  the  ground  the  point  of  union  can  be  covered 
when  the  plants  are  again  shifted,  and  they  then 
possess  all  the  advantages  of  trees  on  their  own 
roots,  but  when  grafted  at  some  height  from  the 
ground,  they,  in  common  with  many  other  trees, 
are  very  liable  to  be  broken  off  by  high  winds 
during  the  first  few  years  after  the  grafting. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  tie  the  graft  on  securely  in 
the  first  place  and  also  to  cover  the  point  of  union 
with  grafting  was,  which  must  be  put  on  perfectly 
air-tight.    If  the  stocks  are  potted  they  can  be 


the  common  British  Oaks  answer  for  their  many 
varieties  or  sub-varieties.  The  large  American 
species  succeed  best  when  grafted  on  stocks  of 
their  own  type,  though  they  will  unite  with  others 
— the  Turkey  Oak,  for  instance.  T. 


TRANSPLANTING  EVERGREENS. 

The  question  has  often  arisen  in  my  mind,  Are 
we  right  in  transplanting  Evergreens  in  winter  ? 
The  nurseryman  must  of  course  go  on  trans- 
planting from  September  to  May ;  he  cannot  stop 
because  it  is  winter,  on  account  of  the  extent  of 


used  in  a  smaller  state,  and  grafted  at  times  other 
than  the  spring — during  the  summer  and  early 
autumn.  The  scion  should  in  this  case  consist  of 
a  partially  ripened  shoot  of  the  current  year's 
growth,  and  the  stock  must  not  be  cut  down,  or, 
if  even  headed,  only  very  slightly.  Side  grafting 
is  also  commonly  practised  in  Oak  propagation. 
After  the  union  of  the  stock  and  scion  takes  place 
the  head  of  the  stock  must  be  removed  by  degrees. 
The  same  care  as  above  recommended  mast  be 
observed  as  to  tying  and  covering  with  graft- 
ing wax,  and,  in  addition,  the  frames  in  which  the 
plants  are  placed  must  be  perfectly  air-tight  and 
shaded  whenever  necessary. 

The  stocks  chosen  must  always  consist  of  a 
species  as  nearly  related  as  possible  to  the  kinds 
which  supply  the  scion.  For  instance,  the  Ever- 
green Oak  (Quercus  Ilex)  would  be  appropriate 
for  nearly  all  the  evergreen  kinds.    Seedlings  of 


his  work,  the  number  of  labourers  being  in  all 
cases  more  or  less  limited.  But  in  planting  or  im- 
proving the  pleasure  grounds  of  a  large  estate,  it 
is  surely  worth  while  to  ascertain  the  season  at 
which  Evergreens  can  be  removed  with  most  ad- 
vantage. All  my  experience  points  strongly  to  two 
seasons — tlie  beginning  of  autumn  (September  and 
October)  and  the  end  of  spring  (April  and  May). 
As  to  the  former  season,  I  would  say  choose  that 
period  when  the  new  growth  ceases  and  the  young 
shoots  begin  to  ripen  and  solidify  ;  as  to  the  latter, 
take  the  trees  just  before  the  new  growth  com- 
mences. A  difficulty,  however,  presents  itself  here 
unless  the  place  for  every  tree  is  previously  marked 
out,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  grapple  with.  In  ordi- 
nary planting  the  subjects  required  for  the  plan- 
tations are  very  various,  and  do  not  all  begin 
nor  complete  their  growth  at  the  same  time.  Some 
begin  and  finish  early,  growing  rapidly  for  a  short 


time ;  others  begin  late,  and  drag  on  a  slow 
growth  for  a  lengthened  period.  But  these  do  not 
constitute  the  majority ;  most  Evergreens  begin 
and  finish  their  growth  about  the  same  time.  But 
how  to  deal  with  the  exceptional  cases  is  the  ques- 
tion we  wish  to  settle,  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
there  shall  be  no  losses  by  removal,  and  no  miser- 
able-looking plants  to  mar  the  pleasure  one  has  a 
right  to  look  for  in  contemplating  the  results  of  an 
expenditure  of  money  and  labour.  The  only  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  appears  to  me  to  be  to  mark 
the  place  for  every  tree,  making  the  first  move, 
whether  in  autumn  or  spring,  when  the  earliest 
trees  are  in  the  best  stale  for  planting,  filling  in 
the  spaces  left  at  one  or  more  after  periods,  as  the 
different  trees  arrive  at  the  best  condition  for  re- 
moval. There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  many 
Evergreens  may  be  transplanted  in  autumn,  even 
before  growth  ceases,  and  in  spring  after  growth 
commences,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  a 
better  appearance  in  the  immediate  future  than 
they  would  do  if  removed  in  midwinter.  Of 
course,  in  such  cases,  if  dry,  hot  weather  should  set 
in  at  the  time  or  shortly  after  transplanting,  water 
should  be  brought  into  free  use.  W.  P. 


PROPAGATING  TREES  BY  ROOT  CtJITINGS. 
The  number  of  plants  that  can  be  propagated  by 
means  of  root  cuttings  is  somewhat  limited,  yet, 
when  it  is  possible  to  successfully  increase  them 
in  this  way,  it  is  very  desirable,  for,  after  starting, 
the  young  plants  in  general  grow  as  freely  as 
those  raised  from  seeds  without  any  of  the  branch- 
like character  often  seen  in  plants  propagated 
from  cuttings  taken  from  the  shoots.  I  have  been 
successful  in  raising  by  means  of  root  cuttings 
the  following  trees  and  shrubs,  not  a  few,  but  a 
large  number  of  each  :  The  Ailantus  grows  away 
rapidly  and  soon  forms  large  plants.  The  different 
species  of  Rhus,  especially  the  large  pinnate- 
leaved  Stag's-horn  clas?,  among  which  is  included 
the  handsome  Rhus  glabra  laoiniata.  Koelreuteria 
paniculata  may  also  be  increased  in  this  way,  as 
also  Paulownia  imperialis  and  the  Catalpas, 
though,  as  seed  of  these  may  readily  be  obtained, 
they  are  most  increased  by  that  method.  The 
beautiful  and  scarce  Xanthoceras  sorbifolia  grows 
from  root  cuttings,  but  the  quicker  way  is  to  graft 
a  shoot  on  a  portion  of  the  root,  which  toon  unites 
and  grows  f  realy.  The  same  principle  is  generally 
carried  out  to  increase  the  varieties  of  Al- 
thiEj,  frutex  or  Hibiscus  syriacus,  but  cut- 
tings of  the  roots  will  grow  freely  enough.  As 
so  many  are  grafted,  it  is  often  difficult  to  obtain 
the  variety  on  its  own  roots.  Aralia  spinosa  in- 
creased readily  in  this  way,  as  also  does  the  new 
Clerodendron  trichotomum,  which  blossoms  so 
late  in  the  autumn.  Many  kinds  of  Brambles  will 
grow  freely  from  the  roots.  The  cutting-taking 
must,  of  course,  be  limited  to  the  transplanting 
season,  when  a  tew  good  roots  may  often  be  taken 
off  without  in  any  way  injuring  the  plant. 

As  it  is  not  always  possible  to  take  all  the  cut- 
tings of  one  kind  at  once,  a  good  way  is  to  lay 
them  in  till  a  sufficient  number  is  thus  accumu- 
lated, when  they  may  be  inserted  permanently  in 
the  ground.  A  length  of  t  inches  or  .5  inches  is 
very  suitable  for  the  cuttings,  and  in  the  case  of 
some  subjects  that  taper  but  slightly,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  put  the  cutting  in  the  ground  up- 
side down,  as  that  is  easily  done  if  not  attended 
to.  We  put  the  cuttings  in  a  bed  of  light  sandy 
soil,  so  situated  that  the  spot  is  sheltered  from 
hot  drying  winds,  and  where  the  soil  is  never 
thoroughly  parched  up. 

When  inserted  in  the  open  ground  the  cuttings 
should  be  placed  in  a  perpendicular  manner,  and 
buried  deep  enough  for  the  upper  portion  to  be 
about  2  inches  below  the  surface,  but  the  more 
particular  subjects  we  protect  by  a  frame,  and  in 
their  case  so  much  covering  is  not  necessary,  as 
the  frame  shelters  them  to  a  great  extent  from  the 
wind.  A  covering  of  about  half  an  inch  of  soil 
will  be  sufficient.  T. 


Rubus  Bpeotabills.— This  North  American 
Bramble  is  now  one  of  the  most  pleasing  objects  in 
many  places,  being  thickly  studded  with  drooping 
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purplish  blossoms.  It  is  an  upright  growing  bush, 
which  pashes  up  suckers  so  freely  as  to  soon  form 
a  dense  mass,  for  which  reason  it  must  not  be 
planted  too  close  to  delicate  plants,  otherwise 
they  are  liable  to  be  choked  by  it.  In  a  fairly 
moist  situation  this  Bramble  is  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  as  under  such  conditions  it  will  con- 
tinue to  flower  for  a  long  time.  This  is  not  the 
only  ornamental  Bramble  worth  growing ;  R 
deliciosus  from  the  Kocky  Jlountains  isashruball 
should  possess.  Its  flowers  are  2  inches  in  dia- 
meter and  pure  white  in  colour.  It  flowers  in  the 
early  part  of  May,  and  is  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  of  shrubs,  besides  which  it  does 
well  treated  as  a  wall  plant.  K.  nutkanus  has 
stout  erect  stems  with  large-lobed  leaves  and  pure 
white  flowers,  while  R.  odoratus  is  somewhat  in  the 
same  way,  but  more  vigorous  and  with  purple 
blossoms.  This  last  pushes  np  suckers  freely,  and 
resembles  R.  spectabilis  in  being  thoroughly  well 
able  to  look  after  its  own  interests.  The  leaves 
o£  R.  odoratus  are  large  and  handsome. — Alpha. 


EARLY  FLOWERING  MAGNOLIAS. 
The  fact  that  the  propagation  of  these  trees  is  dif- 
ficult is  no  doubt  one  reason  why  they  are  not  more 
extensively  planted.  When  in  bloom  a  large 
specimen  of  the  Vulan,  for  instance,  is  a  most 
imposing  object  and  exhales  a  most  delicious 
perfume,  especially  during  sunshine.  The  blos- 
soms, it  is  true,  are  often  injured  by  frosts,  but 
this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  as,  for  example, 
the  present  season.  The  earliest  to  flower  is  the 
Yulan  (M.  conspicua),  the  largest  growing  of  the 
whole  group,  with  white  blossoms.  It  is  seen  to 
the  greatest  advantage  as  a  single  specimen,  but 
in  colder  districts  the  protection  of  a  wall  is 
needed  for  the  sake  of  the  flowers.  A  little  later 
in  e.xpanding  is  M.  Soulangeana,  which  is  gene- 
rally recognised  as  a  hybrid  between  the  last 
named  and  the  smaller  deep-coloured  M.  obovata 
or  purpurea.  It  is  rather  more  spreading  in 
growth  than  M.  conspicua,  and  the  optside  of  the 
flower  is  tinged  with  purple,  but  the  shape  of  the 
bloom  does  not  suggest  any  relationship  to  M. 
obovata.  The  handsome  new  variety  known  as 
Soulangeana  nigra,  in  which  the  exterior  of  the 
blossoms  is  of  a  deep  purple  hue,  is  in  fact 
the  darkest  flowered  hardy  Magnolia  in  cultiva- 
tion. M.  obovata  itself  is  the  latest  of  the  early 
flowering  class,  and  forms  a  somewhat  spreading 
shrnb  with  purplish  blossoms,  smaller  and  more 
pointed  than  those  of  conspicua  or  Soulangeana. 
This  kind  varies  a  good  deal  in  the  colour  of  its 
flowers,  some  being  of  a  much  deeper  tint  than 
others.  It  is  more  readily  propagated  than  the 
rest  by  means  of  layers  or  suckers,  and  is  there- 
fore used  as  a  stock  on  which  they  are  grafted. 
M.  Lennei,  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  parentage 
as  M.  Soulangeana,  is  much  deeper  in  colour  than 
that  kind,  but  is  not  so  vigorous  a  grower.  A 
great  number  of  other  names  exist  in  different 
catalogues,  but  they  resemble  each  other  so  closely, 
that  no  further  notice  need  be  accorded  them,  as 
the  variation  is  no  more  than  might  be  expected 
in  a  batch  of  seedlings.  The  last  to  mention  is 
the  pretty  little  Japanese  M.  stellata  or  Halleana 
(for  it  is  known  under  both  names),  which  assumes 
the  shape  of  a  much  branching  shrub  of  rather 
slow  growth.  The  flowers  are  pure  white  inside 
and  slightly  suffused  with  pink  en  the  exterior. 
In  shape,  too,  they  are  very  diflferent  from  the 
rest,  as  the  petals,  which  are  narrow  and  strap- 
like, reflex  soon  after  opening,  thus  leaving  the 
centre  of  the  flower  exposed.  This  kind  is  quite 
hardy,  but  readily  lends  itself  to  pot  culture, 
flowering  as  it  does  every  season  under  such  treat- 
ment. All  these  fcinds  of  Magnolias  thrive  best  in 
a  good  loamy  soil,  and  so  situated  that  they  are  not 
at  any  time  exposed  to  extremes  of  drought  or 
moisture.  They  are  also  very  impatient  of  being 
disturbed  at  the  roots,  for  which  reason  the  young 
plants  are  often  kept  in  pots  to  be  planted  wher- 
ever desired.  While  on  this  subject  I  may  mention 
a  couple  of  specimens  of  the  American  Swamp 
Magnolia  (M.  glauca)  in  a  low-lying  part  of  the 
garden  here,  one  of  which  retains  its  leaves  so 
thoroughly  during  the  winter  aa  to  be  practically 
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an  evergreen,  while  the  other,  under  just  the 
same  conditions,  has  only  a  leaf  here  and  there, 
thus  being  to  all  intents  and  purposes  deciduous. 

H.P. 


Daphne  Cneorum.— Unfortunately  this, 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  low-growing  shrubs,  is 
often  difficult  to  manage,  though  under  certain 
conditions  it  will  grow  and  bloom  freely  without 
any  trouble.  I  find  it  succeeds  best  in  leaf  mould 
that  is  always  fairly  damp,  but  it  must  never  be 
surcharged  with  stagnant  moisture.  The  best 
plants  of  this  Daphne  that  have  come  under  my 
observation  were  planted  on  a  sloping  bank  formed 
of  decayed  leaves,  in  which  the  roots  of  the 
Daphne  ran  with  the  greatest  freedom.  The  only 
sunshine  that  reached  them  was  for  a  little  time 
in  the  morning,  yet  they  flowered  profusely  and 
were  in  robust  health.  Another  pretty  little  species 
in  bloom  now  is  D.  neapolitana,  a  close  upright 
growing  shrub  about  2  feet  high,  wi  h  small  dark 
green  leaves  and  clu  ners  of  purplish  pink  blossoms, 
the  flowers  of  this  are  also  very  agreeably  scented. 


Garden  Destroyers. 

INSECTS  ON  INDOOR  PLANTS. 

Mealy  Bvn. — The  different  operations  in  plant 
culture,  propagating,  potting,  training,  &o.,  simply 
require  periodical  attention,  but  insect  plagues  can 
only  be  successfully  dealt  with  by  incessant 
watchfulness  and  labour.  This  especially  applies 
to  the  worst  species,  such  as  mealy  bug  and  brown 
and  white  scale;  the  former  when  it  exists  on 
plants  kept  constantly  in  a  stove  temperature  in- 
creases and  spreads  at  a  rate  such  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  successful  cultivation  without  an 
amount  of  labour  that  often  can  be  ill  spared,  and  not 
unusually  unavailable.  The  difliculty  of  getting 
completely  rid  of  this  pest  is  in  its  differing  from 
other  insects  in  not  confining  its  presence  to  the 
plants  on  which  it  subsists,  but  in  secreting  itself 
in  the  wood  and  brickwork,  or  elsewhere  within 
the  house  that  affords  shelter.  So  easily  is  it  con- 
veyed from  one  place  to  another,  that  anyone  who 
has  been  in  contact  with  plants  badly  affected 
with  it  may  carry  on  their  clothes  enough  small 
fry  to  stock  the  occupants  of  other  houses  that  are 
free  from  it. 

Scale,  either  brown  or  white,  though  requiring 
a  stronger  application  of  any  insecticide  to  kill  it, 
is  more  easily  got  rid  of,  from  the  fact  that  it  con- 
fines its  presence  to  plants,  and  does  not  take  np 
its  quarters  in  the  material  of  which  the  houses 
are  constructed.  The  insecticides  brought  under 
the  notice  of  cultivators  in  recent  years  must, 
however,  be  used  on  different  plants  with  caution. 
Take,  for  instance,  Camellias,  Gardenias,  Ixoras, 
and  a  host  of  others.  The  leaves  and  shoots  of 
these  are  hard  enough  in  texture  to  enable  their 
being  dipped  in  or  .syringed  overhead  with  liquid, 
such  as  would  destroy  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias, 
Gloxinias,  Gesneras,  and  others  almost  innume- 
rable that  have  soft  leaves.  Nothing  short  of  wide 
experience  can  enable  anyone  to  judge  correctly 
as  to  what  remedies  may  be  safely  employed  and 
what  not.  The  effects  of  an  absence  of  such 
knowledge  may  be  seen  in  the  many  Instances 
where  plants  are  either  killed  or  so  far  injured  by 
the  means  taken  to  rid  them  of  vermin,  that  the 
remedy  becomes  as  bad  as  the  disease. 

Paeai  TIN. — Since  this  has  come  into  use  for  the 
destruction  of  mealy  bug,  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  this  pest  has  been  much  reduced,  particularly 
in  the  matter  of  cost.  Any  of  the  other  liquid 
dressings  previously  in  use,  in  which  the  active 
agent  was  methylated  spirits,  spirits  of  wine,  or 
turpentine,  involved  considerable  cost  where  large 
numbers  of  plants  had  to  be  gone  over.  From  the 
low  price  at  which  parafiin  may  now  be  obtained 
and  the  highly  diluted  state— a  small  wineglass- 
fal  to  a  gallon  of  water — in  which  it  requires  to 
be  used,  the  cost  does  not  amount  to  more  than  a 
fraction  of  that  which  used  to  be  incurred.  Not- 
withstanding the  often-urged  necessity  for  ex- 
treme care  in  the  use  of  paraflfln,  mistakes  are 


frequently  made  with  it,  although,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  observe,  it  is  a  safe  remedy  for  plants 
with  hard,  or  moderately  hard,  leaves.  Woolly- 
leaved  plants  of  most  kinds  are  not  so  well  able 
to  bear  it,  especially  if  their  foliage  is  not  in  a 
hard,  matured  state.  In  the  case  of  most  things  of 
a  deciduous  character,  or  that  have  leaves  soft  or 
tender,  it  should  never  be  used  before  trying  its 
effects  on  a  shoot  or  two  and  noting  the  result. 
There  are  some  kinds  of  plants  that  appear  to 
have  their  leaves  slightly  affected  by  it,  yet  not 
so  as  to  show  much  injury.  In  the  case  of  such, 
I  have  always  found  it  better  to  take  the  precau- 
tion of  syringing  them  freely  overhead  with  clean 
water  immediately  before  dipping  or  syringing 
with  the  paraffin  water ;  and  in  some  cases,  where 
the  leaves  do  not  show  a  trace  of  injury  from  its 
use,  the  young  flower-buds  will  not  bear  it,  falling 
off  without  opening  ;  with  these  its  use  should  ob- 
viously be  confined  to  such  times  as  when  flowers 
in  any  st5ge  are  not  present.  In  fact,  although 
this  oil  is  a  real  boon  as  a  laboursaver  to  plant 
growers,  still,  too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised 
in  its  use. 

Other  insecticides.— A  mixture  consisting 
of  tobacco  water,  soft  soap,  and  a  little  turpentine, 
boiled  togetlier,  used  to  be  a  favourite  dressing 
for  mealy  bug.  I  alv/ays  found,  however,  that  ex- 
cept with  such  plants  as  have  very  hard  leaves  it 
did  more  or  less  injury.  Fir-tree  oil  is  now  used 
much  in  the  way  that  paraffin  is,  and  by  some  pre- 
ferred on  account  of  its  being  easier  to  keep 
mixed  with  the  water,  but  being  so  much  higher 
in  price  than  mineral  oil,  it  is  not  likely  to  come 
much  into  use.  Abyssinian  mixture  will  destroy 
insects  right  out  in  two  or  three  consecutive 
dressings  of  4  oz  or  5  oz.  to  the  gallon,  applied  at 
intervals  of  a  week  or  two,  provided  care  is  taken 
that  it  reaches  every  part  of  the  plant.  Its 
cost  is,  however,  so  much  greater  than  that  of 
paraflin,  that  it  is  now  much  less  used  than  it 
once  was.  Gishurst  compound  has  been  long 
known  as  a  favourite  dressing  for  many  things, 
but  to  destroy  bugs  or  scale  it  requires  to 
be  used  stronger  than  most  plants  will  bear, 
unless  it  is  used  weaker  and  applied  so  often 
as  to  entail  a  great  amount  of  labour. 
For  thrips  and  red  spider  it  is  one  of  the  best 
things  I  ever  tried  ;  it  kills  them  when  used  in  a 
weak  state;  2  oz.  or  ',i  oz,  to  the  gallon  is  gene- 
rally strong  enough.  Tobacco  water,  to  which 
Gishurst  in  something  like  the  above  quantity  has 
been  added,  is  the  best  remedy  for  thrips  and  red 
spider  on  Azaleas  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
Dip  or  syringe  the  plants  and  allow  the  dresting 
to  dry  on  the  leaves  ;  it  kills  both  live  insects  and 
their  eggs.  Without  the  addition  of  Gishurst,  to- 
bacco water  will  kill  thrips,  but  it  is  not  effectual 
in  the  case  of  red  spider. 

Tobacco  water.  —  For  destroying  aphides 
there  is  nothing  in  a  liquid  form  that  I  have 
found  equal  to  tobacco  water ;  it  is  both  safe  and 
effectual.  Tobacco  smoke  is  generally  used  for 
killing  aphides  on  indoor  plants,  but  tobacco 
water  effects  a  considerable  saving  both  in  mate- 
rial and  labour.  It  will  usually  be  found  that 
during  winter  and  early  in  spring  aphides  make 
their  appearance  on  an  odd  plant  here  and  there, 
and  if  those  that  are  thus  affected  are  dipped  or 
syringed  before  the  insects  have  time  to  spread, 
the  necessity  for  smoking  becomes  much  less  fre- 
quent. This  particularly  applies  to  such  plants  as 
Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  and  Cyclamens,  all  of 
which  are  so  liable  to  harbour  aphides  on  the 
undersides  of  their  leaves.  Cinerarias  where 
grown,  as  they  should  be,  with  the  atmosphere 
about  them  moist,  are  liable  to  have  their  big 
bottom  leaves  injured  by  fumigating  ;  whereas  if 
odd  plants  that  happen  to  be  affected  are  dipped 
in  time  there  is  seldom  any  need  for  other  means 
being  taken.  This  is  a  precautionary  measure 
that  commends  itself  to  amateurs  who  happen 
to  have  only  a  single  greenhouse,  which  at 
certain  times  of  the  year,  such  as  when  Pelargo- 
niums are  in  flower,  cannot  well  be  fumigated 
without  injury  being  done  to  the  bloom.  In  like 
manner  for  a  conservatory  or  greenhouse  that  has 
an  entrance  from  a  living  room,  consequent  on 
which  tobacco  smoke  is  more  than  ordinarily  ob- 
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jectionable,  the  use  of  tobacco  water  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure  commends  itself.  Nicotine  soap 
finds  favour  with  some,  many  Orchid  growers 
liliing  it  for  the  destruction  of  thrips  that  infest 
the  young  growths,  particularly  of  thin-leaved 
species  such  as  Odontoglossums.  Applied  in  a 
weak  state  in  tae  form  of  fine  spray,  it  kills  the 
insects  and  makes  their  hiding  place  untenable ; 
but  with  valuable  and  slow  growing  plants,  sucb 
as  these,  care  should  be  exercised  in  applying  insect 
remedies,  or  mischief  may  be  done  that  would  take 
years  to  repair.  The  article  sold  under  the  name 
of  nicotine  powder  can  be  used  with  effect  for  the 
destruction  of  aphides  on  plants  that  cannot  well 
be  fumigated,  dusting  it  on  just  in  the  way  that 
ordinary  Scotch  snuff  may  be  used  and  which  is 
equally"  effective.  The  objection  to  both  is  their 
cost  and  the  slow  tedious  work  applj  iog  them 
entails.  Amateurs  and  others  whose  experience  in 
indoor  plant  growing  is  limited  will  do  well  to  realise 
the  factthathowevercorrectly  the  general  details  of 
cultivation  may  be  carried  out,  unless  insects  are 
kept  well  under,  success  will  not  be  more  than 
partial.  Where  the  mistaken  course  is  followed 
of  letting  them  getting  to  a  head,  and  then  makingan 
extra  effort  to  remove  them,  the  plants  are  not 
only  weakened  and  suffer  in  appearance  by  the 
presence  of  the  insects,  but  the  severe  means  that 
have  to  be  taken  to  relieve  them  rarely  fail  to 
increase  the  mischief. 

Only  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  insects  in 
question  suffices  to  show  that  the  worst  kinds  are 
easiest  dealt  within  the  dormant  season,  when  they 
as  well  as  the  pi  1  nts  are  least  active.  An  effort 
should  be  made  before  growth  commences  to  get 
the  stock  as  clean  as  can  be ;  by  which  means  a 
saving  of  labour  and  material  will  be  effected,  in 
addition  to  the  better  appearance  that  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  plants.  Even  where  the  stock  is 
apparently  free  from  aphides  in  winter  it  often 
happens  that  a  few  are  lurking  oat  of  sight  in 
some  snug  corner;  these  soon  increase  when  the 
sun's  warmth  returns,  and  if  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  the  unwanted  company  within  the 
house,  some  are  all  but  sure  to  find  their  way  in 
when  they  get  numerous  outside.  It  is  time  well 
spent  to  look  over  such  plants  as  they  are  partial 
to  once  a  week,  dipping  any  that  may  be  affected 
in  tobacco  water,  as  already  advised.  By  this  means 
they  can  best  be  kept  from  gaining  a  footing.  Where 
a  considerable  number  are  grown  together  of  any 
kind  of  plants  particularly  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  aphides,  such  as  Calceolarias  or  Pelargoniums, 
it  is  well  during  the  spring  to  follow  the  practice 
of  those  who  grow  these  plants  for  exhibition  by 
fumigating  the  house  slightly  once  a  fortnight, 
whether  any  insects  can  or  cannot  be  detected ; 
prevention  is  preferable  to  cure.  Few,  if  any, 
living  thrips  survive  through  the  winter,  but  their 
securely  depositsd  eggs  come  to  life  with  the  re- 
tarn  of  warm  weather.  All  plants  that  have  been 
affected  with  these  insects  should  now  be  dipped 
in  or  well  syringed  with  strong  Tobacco  water  in 
which  has  been  dissolved  a  little  G'shnrst,  as  already 
stated,  taking  care  that  the  liquid  reaches  every 
part  of  the  leaves  and  shoots,  leaving  it  to  dry  on, 
by  which  means  the  vitality  of  the  eggs  will  be 
destroyed  despite  their  varnish-like  covering.  The 
injurious  little  pest,  red  spider,  is  so  small  as  to 
often  escape  detection  until  it  has  got  numerous ; 
but  with  if,  as  with  similar  parasites,  it  is  the  best 
to  take  timely  steps  to  prevent  its  increase.  It 
cannot  exist  where  water  can  reach  it.  Those  kinds 
of  plants  to  which  it  has  a  particular  liking,  or  that 
have  been  affected  with  it  during  the  preceding 
season  should,  as  soon  as  the  sun  gets  pDwerful 
enough  to  b.-ing  it  into  active  existence,  be  fre- 
quently washed,  not  using  the  syringe  in  the 
thoughtless  way  often  done  by  directing  the 
water  to  the  top  of  the  leaves,  which  instinct 
teaches  the  insect  to  avoid,  but  by  getting  it  to 
the  under  surface,  so  as  to  reach  every  part,  with- 
out which  the  work  is  of  little  use.  Plants  tt)at 
require  to  be  kept  under  glass  altogether,  or  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  are  thereby  particu- 
larly liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  which  require 
a  continual  war  being  waged  against  them,  and 
unless  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  babitx 


of  the  enemies  they  have  to  contend  with,  they 
labour  under  a  disadvantage  which  entails  waste 
of  time  as  well  as  disappointment. 

T.  Baines. 


AMEllICAN  NOTES. 
Froety  valleys.— The  effect  of  valley  frosts 
has  been  long  understood  by  fruit  culturists,  and 
cultivated  plants  and  tender  fruits  are  well  known 
to  perish  frequently  in  valleys,  while  on  adjacent 
hills  they  have  escaped.  Three  causes  have 
operated  to  produce  this  result:  1.  The  air 
made  cold  by  radiation  on  clear  nights,  becom- 
ing thus  heavier,  rolls  down  the  hillsides  and 
settles  like  a  cold  lake  in  the  bottom.  2. 
While  winds  sweep  over  the  hills  and  prevent  the 
frosts  of  clear  nights,  they  do  not  reach  the 
sheltered  valleys  where  unobstructed  radiation 
to  the  sky  above  renders  the  temperature  several 
degrees  lower.  3.  The  third  operating  cause  is 
the  richer  and  more  porous  soil  washed  into  the 
bottoms  of  the  valleys,  and  promoting  a  later  and 
more  succulent  growth,  renders  the  trees  more 
easily  destroyed  by  winter  cold,  and  promotes 
more  rapid  radiation.  Numerous  instances 
may  be  cited  where  orchards  on  hills  from 
100  feet  to  300  feet  above  the  common 
level  have  borne  good  crops  of  fruit  annually, 
while  in  half  the  seasons  they  have  perished 
below.  We  have  known  a  difference  or  40 
feet  in  altitude  to  produce  a  very  distinct  effect, 
the  fruit  buds  being  killed  below  while  they 
remained   alive  above.      A  striking    illustration 


occurred  after  a  sharp  night's  frost  early  in  the 
season.  The  leaves  of  the  Hickory  and  of  some 
other  trees  had  recently  expanded  and  were  a  few 
inches  in  length.  Being  yet  very  tender,  they 
were  easily  killed  by  frost.  On  driving  over  a 
portion  of  the  country  which  was  frequently 
intersected  by  creek  valleys  20  feet  or  30  feet 
deep,  all  the  young  leaves  in  the  valleys  were 
observed  blackened  by  frost,  being  killed  by  the 
lake  of  cold  air  which  had  settled  there,  while  on 
the  level  above  all  were  fresh  and  green.  Those 
who  travel  on  clear  cold  evenings  often  observe 
the  sharper  cold  in  valleys  when  compared  with 
the  level  above,  and  in  such  instances  the  ther- 
mometer has  indicated  several  degrees  difference 
In  temperature.  These  facts  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  those  selecting  sites  for  new  orchards. 
—  Countrij  Gentleman. 

American  Apples.  —  Someone,  says  Mr. 
C.  M.  Hovey  in  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman,  has 
said  in  regard  to  the  Apple  that  its  natural  locality 
is  a  belt  extending  from  Virginia  north  as  far 
as  the  Canada  line.  Well,  this  statement  is  mainly 
correct.  We  have  the  Western  Apple,  handsome, 
large,  watery,  with  big  cells,  filled  up  with  water. 
They  do  not  keep  like  the  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  fruit,  and  we  do  not  want  Apples  like 
them.  The  Baldwin  originated  near  us,  and  the 
Roxbury  Russet  also.  The  Spitzbergen  originated 
in  New  York  State,  and  all  other  varieties  of  good 
Apples  in  a  comparatively  small  area.  The  Newtown 
Pippin  can  be  raised  only  in  the  climate  in  which 
it  originated,  unlike  other  Apples,  alotig  North 
River  and  on  Long  Island.  In  New  England  it 
is  a  comparatively  worthless  Apple.  All  hardy 
fruits  require  a  comparatively  cool  climate. 
Nature  has  placed  them  where  they  will  do  best. 
We  have  originated  others  in  the  same  climate 
and  to  be  kept  valuable  they  must  be  kept  under 
similar  conditions.  Any  tree,  if  you  wish  it  to 
grow  with  vigour  and  bear  well,  never  wants  the 


knife.  A  knife  is  a  necessity,  to  be  sure,  for  you 
want  it  to  thin  out  some  of  your  branches,  but  you 
do  not  want  to  cut  away  limbs  so  as  to  let  the 
light  into  the  tree  to  wither  the  young  crop. 
Nature  always  provides  about  enough  foliage. 
Would  you  wish  to  see  a  beautiful  Elm  tree  ?  Go 
into  the  woods,  where  you  will  find  those  that  have 
never  had  a  knife  applied  to  them.  The  tree 
grows  of  itself  in  a  graceful  shape.  In  the  growth 
of  fruit  trees  there  are  two  objects  to  be  attained, 
— the  growth  of  the  tree  and  the  fruit.  Pruning 
is  a  necessity,  but  it  must  be  done  with  greater 
judgment  than  most  people  show.  Anybody  can 
prune  a  tree  who  can  use  a  saw  or  hatchet.  But 
we  must  be  observant,  and  not  cut  the  branches 
so  as  to  injure  the  tree. 


EXHIBITION  OF  ORCHIDS. 
Mr.  Bull's  yearly  show  of  flowering  Orchids  in 
his  nursery.  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  opened  on 
Tuesday  last,  is  as  fascinating  as  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors, and,  though  composed  of  pretty  much 
the  same  kind  of  material  as  heretofore,  there 
is  a  freshness  about  it  which  is  quite  delightful. 
The  crowds  of  everyday  Orchids  which  it  con- 
tains are  so  leavened  with  all  that  is  new  and  rare, 
that  connoisseurs  must  derive  much  interest  from 
it.  From  now  onwards  to  the  close  of  the  London 
season  this  charming  exhibition  will  be  a  great 
attraction.  It  is  held  in  the  same  building,  as  on 
previous  occasions,  but  it  eclipses  its  predecessors 
in  some  respects — the  natural  outcome  of  experi- 
ence gained  at  previous  shows.  Thus  the  group- 
ing system  is  carried  out  more  liberally,  and  the 
result  is,  the  general  effect  is  enhanced,  and, 
moreover,  the  plants,  thus  brought  together,  show 
themselves  ofE  to  increased  advantage.  Their 
rich,  brilliant,  varied  hues  are  softened  by  crowds 
of  Maiden-hair  and  other  Ferns,  while  intermixed 
with  the  taller  plants  are  numbers  of  stately 
Palms,  Aroids,  and  other  fine -leaved  plants, 
which  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
Though  at  the  present  time  Orchid  bloom  is  not 
at  its  best,  being,  as  it  were,  midway  between 
the  first  flush  of  spring  bloom  and  the  main 
summer  display,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  won- 
derful array  of  flowering  plants,  consisting  of  such 
early  kinds  as  Sophronitis,  Ccelogynes,  &c.,  and 
later  flowering  kinds,  chief  among  which  are 
Cattleya  Mossise  and  gigas,  Odontoglossum  vexil- 
larium  and  others.  There  is,  therefore,  a  great 
diversity  of  species  and  varieties  of  which  a  long 
list  might  be  made.  To  enumerate  them  here  would 
be  like  taking  a  leaf  or  two  out  of  Mr.  Bull's 
catalogue,  so  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  of 
those  at  present  in  flower  to  which  the  visitor's 
attention  maj'  be  directed.  One  of  Mr.  Bull's 
strongest  points  is  Masdevallias,  and  of  these  he 
holds  a  matchless  collection  of  varieties,  parti- 
cularly of  M.  Harryana.  These  he  has  collected 
from  all  sources,  but  the  greater  number  has 
cropped  up  from  the  extensive  importations  of 
thij  plant  from  time  to  time. 

The  Masdevallias  alone  would  make  a  show, 
and  a  brilliant  one.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that 
one  genus  is  capable  of  yielding  such  a  diversity 
of  form  and  colour.  Rarest  on  the  list  is  M. 
Schlimi,  a  plant  of  which  carries  a  four-flowered 
spike.  It  is  not  showy,  but  the  subtle  shades 
of  olive-green  and  cinnamon,  which  make  up  the 
body  colour  of  the  flower,  are  pleasing.  In 
the  same  category  as  Schlims  plant  is  the 
Humming-bird  Orchid,  M.  trochilus.  It  has 
bulging  flowers  about  the  size  of  a  hum- 
ming-bird's body,  and  of  a  reddish  brown, 
while  their  long,  attenuated  tails  are  yellow. 
Another  weird-looking  species  is  M.  Peristeria, 
called  the  Dove  Masdevallia,  on  account  of  the 
petals  and  column  being  in  the  form  of  a  miniature 
dove.  Coming  to  the  Harryana  section,  we  have 
rich  colours  enough  to  give  a  glow  of  brightness 
to  the  whole  house.  Nothing  can  excel  the 
superb  tints  of  these  Harryaras,  not  even  the 
most  brilliant  aniline  dye.  There  are  a  good 
number  of  named  varieties  of  Harryana,  probably 
half  a  hundred  in  this  collection  alone,  but  their 
distinction,  in  most  cases,  being  one  of  colour,  it 
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is  useless  to  attempt  to  define  their  distingaisblDg 
character.  We  would  specially  commend  the  fol- 
lowing sorts  to  the  notice  of  visitors,  viz. :  aoan- 
thifolia,  always  recognised  by  the  little  spine  on 
the  leaf-stalk.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of 
an  intensely  rich  magenta-crimson,  so  rich,  in  fact, 
that  the  colour  seems  to  drop  out  of  the  sepal 
ends,  as  there  it  is  the  deepest.  Tne  same 
splendid  colour  pervades  the  varieties  named 
atropurpurea,  Regime,  vivioans,  sangainea,  regalis 
(with  very  large  broad  flowers)  insignis,  illustris, 
brilliantissima,  and  others.  These  may  be  seen  in 
bloom  side  by  side,  so  that  their  subtle  differences 
may  be  appreciated.  Then  there  is  a  group  of 
varieties  which  partake  of  the  bluish  tint  of  the 
coerulescens  variety.    These  form  quite  a  separate 


some  time  to  come.  The  innumerable  forms  of 
Alexandrfe  and  Pescatorei  vrill  afford  a  special  j 
charm  to  the  visitors  who  look  to  real  flower 
beauty,  but  orohidists  will  probably  find  more 
to  interest  them  in  the  multitudes  of  hybrid 
Odontoglossums,  which  throughout  the  season  i 
they  may  reckon  upon  finding  here,  these  being  ! 
one  of  Mr.  Bull's  specialities,  and  he  loses  no  op- 
portunity to  enrich  his  collection  with  them.  At  the 
present  time  one  may  find  many  of  the  so-called 
hybrids  from  such  well-known  ones  as  Andersoni- 
anum,  Ruckerianum,  to  some  which  have  flowered 
this  season  for  the  first  time.  One  of  these, 
named  lutescens,  is  particularly  noteworthy  on 
account  of  the  delicate  flush  of  yellow  which 
broadly  margins  the  ivory-white  sepals.     It  is  like 


beautiful  D.  albo-sanguineum,  a  species  not  often 
seen,  being  so  difficult  to  manage.  It  is  well 
worth  any  trouble  on  account  of  its  beauty.  Its 
large  flowers  are  creamy  white,  inclined  to  a  bnff 
tint,  while  the  lip  is  adorned  with  a  heavy  blotch 
of  vinous  crimson.  It  would  be  instructive  to 
know  how  these  fine  flowering  plants  have  been 
treated.  At  every  turn  in  the  show  one  comes 
upon  the  lovely  silver  and  gold  flower  clusters  of 
D.  thyr.siflornm,  to  which  the  exhibition  owes  a 
deal  of  its  beauty.  Everyone  who  sees  this  Orchid 
is  fascinated  by  it.  It  is  indeed  the  embodiment 
of  elegance  and  colour  beauty,  and  fortunately  it  is 
plentiful  and  inexpensive.  Besides  the  common 
D.  nobile,  is  a  variety  of  it  named  princeps,  which 
is  only   second  to  the  new   nobilius,   and  which 
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Sit  easily  recognised.  Another  group  has  been  ' 
raised  with  respect  to  the  form  of  the  flowers,  and 
noticeable  among  these  is  conchiflora,  so  named  i 
on  account  of  the  flowers  being  shell-like.  M. 
Veitchiana,  ignea,  and  varieties,  and  numerous 
other  species  are  in  bloom  ;  in  fact,  the  Masdeval- 
lias  alone  form  quite  a  study. 

Odontoglossums  vexillarium,  crispnm  (Alex- 
andra;), Pescatorei,  and  citrosmum  contribute 
largely  to  the  exhibition,  combining  as  they  do 
such  elegance  of  growth  with  chaste  and  delicate 
tints.  Of  0.  vexillarium  there  is  a  splendid  group, 
80  arranged  as  to  present  at  a  glance  the  wide 
variation  of  tint  now  to  be  seen  in  this  lovely 
Orchid.  From  one  with  flowers  almost  wholly 
pure  white  there  is  every  gradation  to  a  deep  rose- 
purple,  as  represented  by  the  variety  rnbrum. 
This  group  is  formed  of  the  earliest  flowering 
plants  of  C.  vexillarium,  but  they  are  few,  indeed, 
compared  with  the  hundreds  of  specimens  just 
bursting  into  bloom  in  another  house,  and  these 
will  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  exhibition  for 


a  yellow  Andersonianum,  and  different  from  any 
we  have  seen  in  the  same  class.  The  true  hebrai- 
cum,  showing  the  curious  mosaic  caligraphy  on 
the  sepals,  is  to  be  seen  as  well  as  polyxanthum 
and  a  variety  of  gloriosum,  named  pratiosum,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  flowers  being  profusely  spotted. 
Another  new  variety  of  the  luteo-purpnreum  type 
is  named  bellinum.  Its  flowers  are  extremely 
handsome,  being  chestnut-brown,  and  the  broad 
lip  is  pure  white.  Among  other  commoner  kinds 
some  groups  of  the  forms  of  0.  Rossi  majus  have 
a  charming  effect  mixed  with  Ferns.  This  Orchid, 
like  the  0.  Alexandrie  and  Pescatorei,  will  be  ad- 
I  mired,  and  especially  because  it  is  cheap  and  can 
I  be  easily  grown. 

Dendroisiums.— Seeing  that  the  Dendrobium 
flowering  season  is  fully  a  month  past,  a  large 
number  of  species  is  not  to  be  expected  in  May, 
but  Mr.  liull  has  contrived  to  keep  some  back  and 
hastened  others  on,  so  that  he  has  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  representatives  of  the  genus.  Besides  the 
commoner  species,  one  may  see  numbers  of  the 


probably  will  never  be  surpassed.  Among  other 
Dendrobes  is  the  lovely  Devonianum,  whose  long, 
slender  growths  are  densely  wreathed  with  trans- 
parent fringed  blossoms  of  white,  purple,  and 
orange;  D.  Jamesianum,  with  clusters  of  whiteand 
gold  ;  and,  lastly,  D.  primulinum,  to  which  most 
orchidists  give  the  palm  as  the  loveliest  of  all 
Dendrobes. 

Cattleyas  and  L.elias.— It  is  scarcely  the 
best  season  for  Cattleyas,  being  rather  too  early 
for  C.  Mossise,  Mendeli,  and  gigas,  but  there  are 
numbers  of  each  of  these  species  and  some  very 
lovely  varieties  of  them,  particularly  of  C. 
Mendeli,  some  being  remarkable  for  large  size  of 
the  flowers,  others  for  their  colour.  Among  the 
plants  of  C.  Mossiae  we  singled  out  as  the  finest 
one  called  Lawrenceana,  remarkable  for  large 
size  of  bloom  and  splendid  colouring,  and  among 
the  gigas  section  in  flower  none  compared  with 
imperialis  both  for  size  of  flower  and  richness  of 
tint.  The  Lselias,  however,  are  the  one  great 
feature  just  now,  and  the  purpurata  varieties  make 
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a  show  in  themselves.  These  range  from  the  pur- 
plish sepalled  type  to  the  snowy  sepalled 
alba,  and  one  form  of  the  white  variety 
called  gloriosa  has  a  splendid  maroon- crimson 
labellum,  adorned  with  a  white  tip,  and  another, 
atro-sanguinea,  has  an  extra  deep  lip.  L. 
elegans  is  now  in  full  beauty,  and  of  the  various 
forms  alba  and  Schilleriana  are  the  finest.  These 
Lailias  and  Cattleyas  are  arranged  in  groups,  so 
that  they  show  to  much  better  effect  than  if  inter- 
mixed singly  with  other  plants. 

CvMBiDiuM  LowiANUM  is  in  great  perfection, 
and  the  specimens  of  it  here  we  should  say  are 
unequalled  in  any  collection.  For  instance,  there 
is  a  huge  plant  in  a  pot  2  feet  across  carrying  no 
fewer  than  152  flowers  on  seven  spikes.  These 
spikes  are  about  a  yard  long,  and  as  they  hang  on 
all  sides  of  the  plant  they  have  a  beautilul  appear- 
ance. Even  in  this  species  one  may  detect  some 
well  marked  varieties,  some  having  flowers  with 
deeper  green  sepals,  but  the  grea'e»t  difference  is 
in  the  depth  of  the  crimson  colour  in  the  lip.  The 
ivory-white  eburneum  is  just  commencing  to 
bloom,  and  the  hundreds  of  plants  which  are  here 
will  afford  a  succession  for  some  time  to  come. 
For  richness  of  colour  no  Orchid  that  we  saw  here 
compares  wHh  that  of  the  flowers  of  C.  pendulum 
atroparpureum.  These  are  about  1 J  inches  across, 
produced  on  a  long  drooping  spike,  and  each  is  of 
an  intensely  deep  velvety  crimson,  with  a  spot  of 
golden  yellow  on  the  crest,  yet  it  is  an  Orchid  not 
thought  much  of,  and  has  long  been  relegated  to 
the  classes  that  are  considered  to  be  not  worth 
attention. 

Oncidiums  in  bloom  comprise  the  yellow 
Marshallianum,  whose  wide-spreading  branching 
panicle  of  flowers  has  been  aptly  compared  to 
swarms  of  golden  butterflies.  It  is  among  the 
choicest  of  all  Orchids,  one  that  cannot  be  over- 
praised. One  of  the  Orchids  that  most  attracted 
us  was  0.  falsiloquum,  a  new  species,  not  showy, 
but  exquisitely  beautiful  and  graceful.  The  flowers 
are  small,  creamy  white  and  purple-spotted,  but 
are  very  numerous  and  set  on  branching  spikes. 
O.  haematochilum  and  Krameri  will,  of  course,  be 
a  great  attraction  to  those  interested  in  flower 
mimicry,  as  these  resemble  insects  very  closely. 
Among  other  genera  are  Aerides  decorum,  a  beau- 
tiful new  species  in  the  way  of  A.  quinquevul- 
nerum,  but  different  from  it  and  quite  as  beautiful ; 
the  sepals  are  lilac  heavily  tipped  with  carmine.and 
the  whole  flower  densely  freckled  and  spotted. 
Saccolabium  miniatum  citrinum  is  a  real  gem. 
It  resembles  in  growth  S.  curvifolinm,  but  seen 
side  by  side  they  are  quite  distinct.  The  new 
one  has  smaller  and  less  open  flowers,  thickly  set 
on  an  erect  spike,  and  of  a  sort  of  Venetian  red. 
Other  interesting  kinds  include  Chysis  Lim- 
minghei,  Coelogyne  Massangeana,  Vanda  tricolor 
planilabris,  numerous  Cypripediums,  including 
caudatum,  Lawrencianum,  Warneri,  Dayanum, 
Ilookeri ;  Catasetum  Gnomus,  rare  and  curious  ; 
Sophronitis  grandiflora,  late  plants ;  Epidendrnm 
glumaceum,  an  old  species  seldom  seen  in  flower ; 
Odontoglossum  hastilabium,  and  Oncidinm  con- 
color,  the  clear  chrome  yellow  of  the  latter  being 
conspicuous  throughout  the  show. 


Cypripedlum  pubescens  —  The  first 
flowers  of  this  have  just  expanded.  This  and  C 
speotabile  do  better  in  pots  than  any  others  of  the 
haidy  species.  I  cannot  complain  much  of  C. 
acaule.  That  singular  species  does  well  for  some 
years,  but  dies  off  suddenly  and  unaccountably ; 
perhaps  we  have  not  exactly  the  right  potting  soil 
for  it.  Nevertheless,  all  of  these  Lady's  Slippers 
are  very  interesting  as  pot  plants,  and  if  they  can- 
not all  be  kept  in  vigorous  health  year  after  year, 
in  most  instances  they  can  be  renewed  at  a  cheap 
rate  by  means  of  imported  plants  purchased  in 
winter  and  potted  as  soon  as  received. — J. 
Douglas. 

Cattleya  Sklnnerl  alba.— This  rare  Cat- 
tleya  is  now  in  flower  at  Kew — a  small  plant, 
bearing  a  raceme  of  the  most  beautiful  white 
flowers,  which  are  as  large  as  the  flowers  of  the 
type.  Except  for  a  small  blotch  of  pale  purple  on 
the  lip  and  a  yellowish  shade  about  the  inside  of 


the  tube  formed  by  the  incurved  edges  of  the 
labellum,  the  flowers,  of  which  there  are  six,  are  of 
the  purest  crystallised  white,  and  being  of  good 
substance  and  form  they  are  likely  to  remain  in 
perfection  for  some  time  yet.  There  are  very  few 
plants  of  the  true  white  form  of  this  Cattleya  in 
cultivation,  although  such  plants  have  been  known 
to  exist  in  England  since  1877,  when  Messrs. 
Veitch  exhibited  a  flowering  specimen  of  it.  We 
could  understand  a  beautiful  white-flowered 
Orchid  like  this  selling  for  a  high  price,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
"  white  varieties "  for  which  there  is  such  craze 
just  now,  but  which  are  often  less  beautiful  than 
the  comparatively  despised  types.  Terbaps  some 
of  our  enterprising  collectors  will  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  send  home  a  large  importation  of 
good  specimens  of  this  most  beautiful  Orchid, 
the  home  of  which  is  Costa  Kica. — B. 


AN  AUSTRIAN  MOUNTAIN  STREAM. 

A  TOUR  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Lower  Aus- 
tria, which,  though  it  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
picturesque  and  wild  vegetation  of  Upper  Austria, 
Styria,  and  the  Tyrol,  has  nevertheless  its  interest. 
The  Austrian  Pine  (Pinus  austriaca)  is  generally 
met  with  in  hot  dry  parts,  seeking  for  scant  nutri- 
ment amongst  the  stones  ;  sometimes  it  is  mixed 
with  deciduous  trees,  but  generally  it  grows  in 
dense  masses  in  stony  places  where  hardly  any 
other  tree  could  exist. 

In  more  fertile  places  the  Scotch  Fir  (Pinus  syl- 
vestris)  is  also  to  be  found,  most  picturesque  on 
account  of  its  light  reddish  trunks ;  the  Silver 
Fir  (Abies  pectinata)  and  the  Larch  form  exten- 
sive forests,  especially  in  the  parts  near  the  Styrian 
Alps.  The  wood  is  a  great  article  of  industry 
either  for  building  purposes  or  burning.  In  fact, 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts  are 
either  wood-cutters  or  engaged  in  industries  con- 
nected with  wood.  At  higher  elevations,  where 
alpine  plants  begin  to  grow  Pinns  Pnmilio  is 
frequently  met,  often  in  dense  masses  impossible 
to  walk  through. 

Of  deciduous  trees  the  Beech  and  the  Hornbeam 
are  found  in  great  masses,  and  of  Beech  especi- 
ally there  are  extensive  forests,  and  the  wood  of 
it  is  an  important  article  of  commerce.  The  white 
Birch,  English  Oak,  Turkey  Oak  (Quercus  Cerris), 
Field  Maple  (Acer  campestre),  and  Acer  platan- 
oides  are  at  home  in  some  places.  During  autumn 
the  scarlet  fruits  of  Sorbus  Aria,  Mountain  Ash 
(S.  Aucuparia),  wild  Service  (S.  torminalis),  the 
fruit  of  this  sort  being  edible  ;  Hawthorn  (Cratje. 
gus  Oxyacantha)  are  conspicuous  in  the  woods. 

Early  in  spring  two  shrubs  (Cotoneaster  vulgaris 
and  Aronia  rotundifolia)  which  grow  on  the 
chalky  rock  are  covered  with  white  flowers,  whilst 
Cytisus  biflorus.  Genista  pilosa,  PotentiUa  verna 
var.  cinerea  are  one  mass  of  rich  yellow.  Later 
on  Daphne  Cneorum  flowers  freely  on  open  sunny 
places  ;  in  cool  shady  spots  amongst  trees  Daphne 
Mezereum  and  D.  Laureola  are  met  in  colonies. 
Anemone  Pulsatilla,  Hepatica,  and  Adonis  vernalis 
are  some  of  our  finest  native  spring  flowers  ;  not 
forgetting  Primula  acaulis,  officinalis,  elatior,  and 
farinosa.  During  summer  masses  of  Calamintha 
alpina,  Globularia  corditolia,  and  Polygala  Chamaj- 
buxus  are  a  very  pleasing  sight. 

Laxenburg,  L  Kbopatsch. 


Tough  soil  (p.  406).— I  have  always  found  a 
good  dressing  of  stable  manure  to  prevent  clay 
soil  from  cracking  if  placed  on  the  surface  in 
summer.  It  is  also  useful  round  the  roots  of  trees, 
Roses,  and  most  other  plants  in  winter.  Cocoa-nut 
fibre  refuse  is  also  invaluable  worked  into  the 
surface  or  spread  over  it  if  manure  and  leaf-mould 
cannot  be  had.  We  have  to  deal  with  stiff  clay 
here,  and  I  think  we^can  grow  most  flowers,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  on  it  well,  though  I  do  not  pretend 
to  make  silk  purses  out  of  sows'  ears.  We  work  in 
plenty  of  stable  manure,  and  think  of  trying  sea 
sand,  which  the  railway  company  deliver  at  our 
station  at  Cs.  a  ton.  Of  course  manure,  sand, 
leaf-mould,  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  &c.,  all  cost 
money,  which  some  cannot  spare.—  J.  Douglas. 


Kitchen   Garden. 


NOTES  ON  CAULIFLOWERS. 
Now  that  we  have  a  good  selection  of  early  and 
late  Cauliflowers,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
to  maintain  an  unbroken  supply  of  either  Cauli- 
flowers or  Broccoli.  A  gap  may  be  caused  owing 
to  the  destruction  by  frost  of  some  of  the  most 
delicate  Broccoli,  but,  as  a  rule,  this  can  be  pre- 
vented, and  they  may  still  be  fairly  abundant 
after  the  earliest  Cauliflowers  are  fit  to  cut.  We 
usually  winter  a  good  number  of  autumn-raised 
Cauliflower  plants  in  old  frames,  but  the  earliest 
supplies  are  obtained  from  those  wintered  thinly 
in  handlights.  If  by  any  chance  the  late  Broc- 
coli is  destroyed,  a  slight  hotbed  is  formed  early 
in  the  year,  and  on  this  is  placed  a  large  rough 
frame  and  a  good  depth  of  loamy  soil  is  placed  on 
the  bottom.  The  plants  are  set  about  l.")  inches 
apart  each  way,  and,  being  duly  prolecttd,  soon 
grow  strongly,  and,  with  the  aid  of  constant  sup- 
plies of  liquid  manure,  yield  good  fcrviceable 
heads.  The  forcing  varieties  are  heft  ftr  this 
purpose,  but  I  have  grown  both  the  Dwarf  Erfurt 
and  Early  London  in  the  fame  nanner,  and 
have  been  erabled  to  cut  medium-siz^^d  htads 
early  in  May,  and  find  close  hea  is  fit  for 
exhibition  by  the  middle  of  that  month 
without,  too,  any  protection  except  mats.  Cauli- 
flowers to  be  fine  must  be  grown  quickly,  and  ra- 
pid growth  is  not  made  either  on  land  poi^oned 
with  manure  or  very  poor.  In  either  case  "  but- 
toning" usually  occurs  to  a  surprising  extent.  la 
fact,  1  have  seen  large  breadths  of  plants  absolutely 
refuse  to  grow  on  ground  that  had  for  a  long  time 
been  over-manured  and  lightly  cropped.  In  order 
to  render  such  land  fit  for  Cauliflowers  it  should 
either  have  a  liberal  dressing  of  qu'cklime,  or  else 
a  portion  of  the  subsoil,  if  this  is  of  a  fairly 
workable  character,  should  be  raised  and  mixed 
with  the  surface  soil.  When  the  plants  after 
having  been  some  time  put  out  can  be  easily 
pulled  out  of  the  ground,  that  is  a  sure  sign  that 
the  roots  are  in  an  unsuitable  medium.  Button- 
ing or  premature  hearting  will  also  occur  on  cold 
badly  drained  land,  and  that  evil  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  happen  if  the  plants  do  not  quickly  take 
to  their  fresh  quarters.  As  a  rule,  Cauliflowers  suc- 
ceed most  satisfactorily  on  fresh  land  to  which  has 
been  added  a  liberal  dressing  of  good  solid  manure, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  Cauliflowers  grown 
in  open  fields  are  so  much  better  in  quality  than 
the  generality  of  those  grown  in  private  gardens. 
I  have  always  grown  the  finest  Cauliflowers  on 
ground  previously  occupied  by  Celery,  taking  care 
to  add  a  dressing  of  solid  manure,  as  it  is  quite 
certain  the  Celery  leaves  but  little  food  behind. 
The  plants  are  usually  moved  carefully  so  as  to 
secure  good  balls  of  soil  about  the  roots,  but  I 
have  no  faith  in  pot  plants,  as  these  with  us  are 
the  most  liable  to  button.  We  plant  rather  thickly, 
the  small  early  forcing  sorts  being  set  15  inches 
apart  each  way.  Early  Dwarf  Mammoth  and 
Veitch's  Pearl  we  put  18  inches  apart  each  way, 
and  Eclipse  and  Autumn  Giant  2  feet  each  way. 
Every  inch  of  ground  is  thus  utilised,  and  we  find 
that  the  heads  are  always  as  large  as  required. 
Supposing  a  few  were  wanted  to  be  extra  fine  for 
exhibition,  ratbermore  space  would  be  given  them  ; 
isola'ed  rows  are  best,  and  these  directly  they  are 
fully  grown  would  receive  heavy  soakings  of 
liquid  manure — preferably  drainings  from  a  stable 
or  cow  yard ;  very  large  close  heads  would  thus 
be  the  result. 

In  order  to  secure  a  good  succession  without 
much  trouble  a  judicious  selection  of  varieties  is 
necessary.  We  winter  a  stock  of  plants  in  rough 
frames  of  Early  Forcing  Dwarf  Mammoth,  Veitch's 
Pearl,  Eclipse,  and  Autumn  Giant.  Several  rows 
of  each  sort  have  been  recently  put  out  in  two 
different  quarters— one  being  much  earlier  than 
the  other — and  from  these  we  hope  to  have  a  suc- 
cession of  heads  lasting  till  late  in  August.  To 
succeed  these  more  plants  of  the  three  last  named 
are  raised  in  March  on  a  slight  hotbed.  These  are 
now  being  pricked  out  on  an  open  border.  Another 
sowing  of  Autumn  Giant  was  made  late  in  April 
(early  in  May  would  have  been  soon  enough),  and 
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these  late-raised  plants  may  do  us  good  service  in 
November.  At  one  time  it  was  still  more  neces- 
sary to  have  a  late  batch  of  the  Autumn  Giant, 
but  now  that  we  have  the  Caulillower  like  Veitch's 
Autumn  Protecting  Broccoli  there  is  less  need  for 
them.  W.  I.  JI. 


lUDGE  CUCUMBEES. 


These  should  be  grown  by  all  who  have  no  glass 
house,  pit,  or  frame  in  which  to  grow  more  choice 
varieties.  They  may  be  raised,  grown,  and  fruited 
successfully  in  the  open  air  from  May  until  the  end 
of  September.  Notwithstanding  the  name,  ridges 
are  unnecessary  for  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
succeed  very  well  on  level  ground  ;  indeed,  I  have 
gathered  many  bushels  of  them  from  our  kitchen 
garden  borders.  In  May  and  June  it  is  an  advantage 
to  have  them  up  on  a  slight  hotbed,  but  from  July 
until  the  end  of  the  season  they  grow  and  fruit 
as  well  as  anyone  could  possibly  desire  on  level 
ground.  A  slight  hotbed  may  be  formed  by  col- 
lecting together  lawn  mowings  or  old  vegetable 
refuse  of  any  kind  which  will  ferment  a  little. 
From  two  wheelbarrow-loads  to  two  cartloads 
will  make  beds  to  suit  different  requirements. 
Two  or  three  plants  may  be  raised  and  grown  on 
two  or  three  wheelbarrow-loads  of  material,  and 
they  may  be  grown  plentifully  on  a  larger  heap. 
The  materials  should  be  made  into  a  ridge 
about  2  feet  in  depth  and  the  same  in  width, 
treading  it  down  firmly ;  then  place  about  a  barrow- 
load  of  soil  every  2  feet  apart  along  the  top.  This 
should  take  the  form  of  a  mound  and  should  con- 
sist of  three  parts  loam  or  ordinary  garden  soil 
and  one  part  of  good  manure.  Make  each  mound 
very  firm,  and  then  insert  in  its  centre  two  seeds 
a  few  inches  from  each  other  and  about  3  inches 
below  the  surface.  This  completes  operations  so 
far,  and  in  a  fortnight  or  so  the  plants  will  be  up 
and  growing  freely.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
slugs  do  not  destroy  them,  and  as  soon  as  the 
shoots  push  forth,  train  them  outwards  from  the 
plant ;  never  allow  them  to  become  crowded. 
Stop  them  when  they  begin  to  straggle  away  and 
always  out  the  fruits  off  before  they  become  yellow 
in  colour.  They  are  maturing  then,  and  that  will 
cause  the  plants  to  cease  fruiting.  In  warm  dry 
weather  give  copious  supplies  of  water,  and  if 
bearing  heavily,  let  the  water  be  liquid  manure. 
In  order  to  grow  them  without  hotbeds  or  any 
artificial  aid  dig  a  few  forkfuls  of  manure  into  the 
surface  of  the  soil  in  a  warm,  sheltered  corner  of 
the  garden ;  plant  the  seeds  in  one  or  more  such 
places,  and  they  will  soon  grow.  See  that  while 
young  they  are  not  eaten  by  slugs,  train  out  the 
shoots  as  they  grow,  and  attend  to  watering  and 
cutting  the  fruits  as  may  be  required.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  a  small  garden  in  which  ridge 
Cucumbers  are  grown  near  some  bushes  over  which 
the  Cucumbers  are  induced  to  climb,  and  in  the 
fruiting  season  a  pretty  crop  may  be  seen  hanging 
from  the  branches ;  others  scramble  over  bundles 
of  old  Pea  sticks  placed  near  them  and  grow  and 
fruit  freely.  Tlie  short  prickly  or  Gherkin  variety 
is  only  suitable  for  pickling.  Stockwood  is  a  good 
kind,  but  King  of  the  Ridge  is  a  better,  as  it  pro- 
duces fruit  from  12  inches  to  14  inches  in  length, 
and  is  excellent  in  quality.  Cambbian. 


CULTURE  OP  SAVOYS. 
Savot.s  are  usually  grown  as  successional  crops, 
and  therefore  it  is  a  mistake  to  sow  so  early  as 
many  are  in  the  habit  of  doings.  When  sown  in 
March  or  early  in  April,  the  plants  very  frequently 
have  to  remain  in  the  seed  beds,  or  in  some  cases, 
where  pricked  out  till  they  have  spoilt  each  other, 
some  of  them  perhaps  commencing  to  heart  pre- 
maturely ;  whereas  in  most  districts  if  the  seed  is 
sown  in  an  open  position,  either  late  in  April  or 
early  in  May,  the  seedlings  will  be  in  a  fit  state 
for  removal  by  the  time  ground  is  ready  for  their 
reception.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than 
to  sow  seed  of  the  Brassioa  tribe  on  rich  land; 
this  causes  rank  growth  and  renders  transplanting 
less  easy.  I  would  always  prefer  having  plants 
from  open  fields  ;  these  may,  perhaps,  be  stunted 
and  more  blue  than  green  in  colour.    But  when 


sufficient  rain  has  fallen  to  moisten  the  soil,  sturdy 
little  plants  may  be  drawn  and  dibbled  out  with- 
out experiencing  the  slightest  check.  Leggy,  over- 
grown garden-raised  plants,  on  the  contrary,  are 
slow  to  recover  from  the  serious  check  experienced 
in  transplanting,  and  are  long  a  prey  to  slugs.  In 
the  case  of  Savoys  there  is  no  necessity  to  sow 
early  in  order  to  secure  an  early  supply,  as  those 
miniature  varieties,  such  as  Little  Pixie,  Tom 
Thumb,  and  King  KofEee,  are  frequently  fit 
to  cut  long  before  they  are  wanted.  These  are 
closely  followed  by  the  Early  Dwarf  Ulm  ;  Dwarf 
Green  Curled  succeeds  this  excellent  variety, 
and  the  Drumhead  completes  the  list.  This  sea- 
son Gilbert's  Universal  Savoy  will  be  tried,  but 
whether  it  will  replace  either  of  the  foregoing  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  It  is  almost  useless  to  plant 
Savoys  on  poor  ground  or  in  shady  fruit  borders, 
as  when  thus  treated  they  seldom  attain  a  useful 
size.  If  the  land  is  poor,  it  ought  to  be  enriched 
and  made  firm  again  after  digging.  Loose,  rich 
ground  encourages  rapid  growth,  but  as  the  plants 
are  supposed  to  stand  severe  frost,  it  is  unwise  to 
grow  them  too  rankly.  Some  of  the  best  Savoys 
I  have  yet  grown  were  planted  in  succession  to 
Strawberries  and  without  digging  the  ground. 
This  position  we  now  annually  assign  to  Broc- 
coli, ^as  being  the  more  valuable  crop  of  the 
two,  and  Savoys  succeed  Leeks,  Broccoli,  Tur- 
nips, or  any  crop  that  may  be  cleared  off 
the  coldest  and  most  exposed  borders.  The 
ground  being  usually  manured  and  dug  for  the 
preceding  crop,  no  further  manuring  or  digging  is 
attempted.  Prior  to  planting  drills  are  drawn 
with  a  heavy  hoe ;  these  are  filled  with  liquid 
manure,  twice  if  necessary,  and  this  enables  us  to 
plant  with  a  trowel,  thus  giving  the  plants  a  good 
start.  Large  heads  not  being  required,  we  prefer 
to  plant  rather  thickly  ;  the  small  early  sorts  are 
placed  in  front  and  about  12  inches  apart  each 
way.  Dwarf  Ulm,  being  the  next  dwarf,  comes 
next,  and  behind  these  the  Green  Curled,  the 
plants  of  each  sort  being  set  15  inches  apart  each 
way.  Drumheads,  being  the  latest,  are  usually 
planted  on  a  separate  border  18  inches  apart  each 
way.  It  is  usually  found  advisable  to  water  them 
twice,  but  when  well  established  they  get  no 
further  assistance  beyond  an  occasional  hoeing  or 
weeding.  W.  I.  M. 


Butter  Beans  forced. — I  have  been  trying 
to  force  these,  but  with  little  success.  Sown  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  variety,  they  are 
some  weeks  later  in  fruiting,  and  the  crop  is  not 
anything  like  so  heavy  as  in  open  quarters.  Last 
year  I  had  one  or  two  dwarf  Butter  varieties  which 
produced  a  prodigious  crop  in  August,  and  I  thought 
they  would  be  a  great  gain  forced,  but  this  has 
not  been  the  case.  My  opinion  is  that  the  dwarf 
Butter  Beans  are  very  useful  in  the  open,  but 
inferior  when  forced, — J.  MUIR,  Margam. 

Runner  Beans  mixed.— Any  combination 
of  the  more  ornamental  kinds  of  vegetables  tend- 
ing towards  making  kitchen  gardens  interesting 
or  attractive  appears  worthy  of  adoption,  provided 
of  course  utility  is  not  diminished.  With  this  end 
in  view  it  is  our  practice  when  sowing  runners 
to  mix  the  seed  of  the  Scarlet  and  White  Dutch 
sorts  equally  in  the  rows.  This  mixture  succeeds 
admirably— growing,  blooming,  and  cropping 
simultaneously;  the  White  Dutch  if  anything 
bears  best,  and  in  cooking  no  difference  in  quality 
is  noticeable  in  the  pods. — A.  MoORE. 


SHORT  NOTES.— KITCHEN. 


Pea  failures.—" K.  J." (p.  102)  wouW lie.claii  to  hear 
wltat  reason  can  be  assisneil  for  the  failure  of  umioubtedly 
new  an<l  sounil  Teas  The  simple  reason  is  that  tliey  were 
"wrinkled  "  Peas,  wliicli  never  ean  be  made  sure  of  vese- 
fating  if  sown  before  April  25.    This  is  my  cxperienee. — 

11.  GILBKIIT. 

Cabbage  Lettuces.— 1  have  this  evening  taken  a 
general  survey  of  tlie  garden  under  my  care,  and  among 
the  more  notable  things  Is  a  west  border  planted  witli 
Cabbage  Lettuces  consisting  of  tliree  varieties— viz.,  All 
the  Year  Kound,  Tom  Tiiumb,  and  Uardy  llammersmitli, 
the  latter  of  which  is  now  in  use,  and  very  much  superior 
to  the  otiier  two.— K.  Gilbert. 


Late  supplies  of  Seakale.— At  the  end  of 

April  we  commenced  cutting  some  excellent  Sea- 
kale  obtained  in  a  very  simple  manner.  We  make  j 
a  single  row  of  crowns  across  a  large  cjuarter  in  j 
the  kitchen  garden.  They  are  put  in  0  inches 
apart,  and  on  each  side  of  the  row  is  a  clear  space 
of  18  inches  unoccupied.  Early  in  spring,  as  soon 
as  we  see  any  signs  of  growth  in  the  crowns,  we 
take  the  earth  from  each  side  of  the  row  and  make 
a  straight  mound  of  soil  over  the  crowns  about 
9  inches  high.  As  soon  as  we  see  the  growths 
peeping  through  the  soil  we  begin  to  cnt  for  use. 
In  doing  this  we  have  only  to  remove  the  earth  on 
each  side  of  the  row,  and  fine  sticks  of  Kale  are 
revealed  as  perfectly  blanched  as  anyone  could 
desire.  By  this  means  we  get  Seakale  quite  ten 
days  later  than  by  any  other  plan  ef  growing  it. 
If  rinsed  in  clean  water  as  soon  as  cut  every 
particle  of  dirt  or  grit  is  removed. — J.  C.  C. 


OBITUARY. 


We  have  to  announce  the  death  at  the  Victoria 
Nurseries,  Reading.on  May  the  1st,  of  Mr.  George 
Phippen,  aged  49.  He  was  born  at  Horton, 
Bucks,  in  1836,  and  at  the  age  of  18  became 
gardener  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Andrews,  Reading.  Having 
married  early,  he  soon  afterwards  went  into  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account.  For  twenty  years  he  had 
the  management  of  the  Heading  Horticultural 
Society's  shows,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
committee  and  exhibitors.  He  was  also  a  successful 
exhibitor,  especially  in  the  way  of  table  and 
floral  decorations,  in  the  execution  of  which  he 
displayed  great  taste.  For  the  past  twelve  years  he 
managed  the  public  gardens  in  the  Forbury, 
under  the  corporation  of  Reading.  He  was  well 
known  in  most  of  the  southern  counties,  and 
greatly  respected  in  Reading.  His  only  son 
succeeds  him  in  the  business. 


LATE  NOTES. 

Pelargonium  F.  V.  Baspail.— I  send  you  a  tress  of 
tills  double  zonal  Pelargonium  which,  I  think,  is  somewhat 
remarkable  fur  its  size  and  shape.— O.  T.  Hopges. 

*.*  A  line  truss,  very  dense  and  measuring  over  6  inches 
across.— £d. 

Monstrous  Narcissus  (.J.  Wkitfirld).— The  double 
flower  is  merely  a  fusion  of  two  flower-stalks.  The  flower 
is  not,  therefore,  double  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term. 

Monstrous  Odontogloesum  (J.  Coifier).- Two- 
lipped  flowers  of  O.  crispum  are  nut  uncommon.  The 
occurrence  is  merely  accidental. 

Birmingham  Botanic  Garden.- An  extensive 
range  if  glasshouses  recently  erected  in  the  Birmiugham 
Botanic  ciardeu  will  be  o^iened  on  the  13th  inst. 

Monstrous  Cyclamen. — A  curious  deformed  Cycla- 
men from  Mr.  IJurne,  (.'romer  Hall,  has  three  pei'fcct 
Iluwers  and  two  leaves  produced  on  one  stalk— a  monstro- 
sity that  has  not  hithtrto  come  under  our  notice. 

Prun'ng  Dendrobiums  —The  following  is  the  result 
of  a  pruned  Dendrobium  nobile  tliat  flowered  this  spring 
at  Bretborgh  Holt.  Kendal,  under  the  caroof  Mr.  McGregor. 
The  plant  had  flfty-two  gi-owths  averaging  3  feet  long; 
these  bore  eigliteen  flower-trusses,  each  truss  mostly  pro- 
ducing tln-ee  Iluwers.  This  g.ive  at  the  lowest  calculation 
2.'i00  blooms.  The  plant  is  now  Itreaking  \-eiy  strongly 
au'ain,  and  may  be  seen  by  anyone  interested  in  the  matter. 
—A.  I.  

Naming  plants.- Four  kijidg  of  T;tlanti  or  floiMrt 
mihi  can  be  nainetl  at  one  time,  and  this  only  lohin  good 
specimens  are  sent. 

Names  of  plants  and  shrub?.-./,  n.  L.—l,  Nar- 
eisMis  Knipresj ;  ?,  N.  incomparabilis  (Butter  and  Fggs) ;  3, 
X.  Telamonius  plenus  ;  4,  appears  to  agree  with  what  is 

known  as  PriH3Ula  acaulis  altaiea. J.  Bennet. — Double 

Palfodil  is  Narcissus  odonis  plenus,  other  isa  variety  of  N. 
Tazetta  ;  liendroliium  so  far  as  we  ean  tell  from  single 

flowers  is  1).  triadeninm T.    H*.  y.— DouI»le  Jonijuil. 

B.  .i,  S.  — Fuchsia  procumbens. -C.  A.  N.—l,  Fritil- 

laria  pyrenaica ;  2,  Saxifr.aga  hypnoides  var. ;  3,  Arabia 

albida. .ytrs.  3f. -1,  Narcissus  Horsetleldi ;  2.  Polygala 

Cliama^buxus ;   3,  Homogyne  alpina :    4,  Cardamiue  tri- 

foliata. —  Coilin.1  <(•  Sadnc!.  — Seilli  verna. K.  M.  G.— 

1,  Amelanehier  canailensis ;  2,  rittosp<irum  tiudulatum  ;  3. 

Amelanchier  Botryapium. Mrs.  A''ffy.— Both  forms  of 

Gcntiana  acaulis It'.  ^.—1,  Begonia  nitida  ;  2,  Adiau- 

tum  SanctiE-Catharinre ;  3,  Abutilon  Thompson!  variega- 

tum  :  4,  Leucopogou  Cunninghami. J.  Croofr.— Phlox 

divarieata. K.  C.  J/.— 1,  Narcissus  biflorus  ;  2,  Laven- 

dnla  Sta'chas  ;  3,  doulde  Nerium  Oleander. G.  F.  G.— 

1,  Saxifrnga  cr.aFsifolia  alba ;  2,  Borago  orientalis ;  3,  Doro- 

uieum   I'ardaliauches  ;  4,  Kulms  spectabilis. W.    li. — 

Next  week. Mrs.  Le&ch. — Ferns  arc  Onyduum  japoni- 

cum,  Pteris  cretiea. —  J.  S  S.— Kanunculus  amplexi- 
caulis.  —A.  W.  ITifte.- Dendrobium  secundum. 


Mat  9,  1885.] 
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THUJA  GIGANTEA  AND  LIBOCEDRUS 
DECURRENS. 
ilB.  Nicholson,  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew,  favoured  ns  recently  in  Woods  and  Forests 
with  a  very  fall  and  minute  description  of  Thuja 
gigantea  and  Libocedrus  decurrens,  which  ought 
to  have  fixed  their  correct  nomenclature  for  the 
future,  but  we  still  find  in  some  private  pinetums, 
and  also  in  public  nurseries,  that  the  confusion  in 
naming  them  continues  to  exist.  We  are  also 
puzzled  to  know  which  of  these  beautiful  Conifers 
is  meant  by  your  correspondents  who  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  mention  them.  An  instance  of 
this  will  be  found  in  an  article  by  your  excellent 
contributor,  Mr.  Webster,  of  Penrhyn  Castle, 
in  The  Gakden  of  April  IS  (p.  355),  in  which  he 
recommends  Thuja  gigantea  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Larch.  Knowing  from  a  former  notice  of 
his  that  he  means  Thuja  Lobbi,  I  hope  his  sugges- 
tion may  induce  others  to  give  this  tree  a  fair 
trial,  bat  I  fear  that  in  some  cases  the  wrong  tree 
may  be  planted.  "  W.  B.,"  in  Woods  and  Forests 
of  October  22,  1881  (p.  657),  is  of  opinion  that 
matters  would  be  put  right  by  calling  Thuja  Lobbi 
Thuja  gigantea,  and  the  tree  which  has  been 
wrongly  named,  as  the  latter,  to  be  called  in  future 
by  its  more  distinct  name,  Libocedrus  decurrens, 
and  doubtless  this  would  in  some  degree  correct 
the  existing  confusion.  I  would  venture,  however, 
to  propose  that  gigantea  should  be  dropped  al- 
together, having  been  the  original  cause  of  our 
perplexity,  and  Thuja  Lobbi  and  Libocedrus  de- 
currens should  henceforth  be  accepted  as  the 
proper  designations  of  the  trees.  By  this  means 
there  would  be  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  either,  and  the  name  of  William  Lobb, 
Messrs.  Veitch's  enterprising  collector,  would  be 
deservedly  associated  with  the  beautiful  Conifer 
which  he  introduced  to  this  country  in  1853. 

Wm.  Baxter  Smith. 


effected  at  a  small  cost,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
would  afford  much  valuable  information  in  the 
art  of  forestry.  S. 


THE  EVILS  OF  TRANSPLANTING. 
Is  it  because  of  any  natural  weakness  that  trees 
of  all  ages  or  sizes  are  blown  down  by  an  ordinary 
storm  ?  My  opinion  is  that  it  is  weakness  brought 
about  by  artificial  treatment.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  a  young  forest  tree  is  in  good 
condition  because  it  has  a  great  quantity  of  short 
fibrous  roots.  There  can  be  no  doubt  the  tree  is 
in  a  better  condition  for  transplanting  when  it  has 
an  abundance  of  short  fibrous  roots  than  when  it 
has  only  a  few  bare  ones  ;  but  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  transplanting  forest  trees  weakens  them  and 
fosters  disease.  No  wonder,  then,  that  our  forest 
trees  are  subject  to  so  many  diseases. 

Much  has  been  written  about  "  rot "  in  Larch 
and  Spruce,  but  no  cure  has  yet  been  found. 
SoUs,  extreme  seasons,  &o.,  have  been  blamed  as 
the  causes  of  rot  and  other  diseases  in  these  trees  ; 
but  I  feel  sure  that  the  plan  which  I  propose  will 
be  an  effectual  remedy  for  rot  and  other  diseases 
common  to  forest  trees — viz.,  by  the  simple  plan 
of  raising  our  forests  from  seeds  dropped  in  the 
soil  where  they  are  to  attain  their  full  growth. 
Were  this  plan  to  be  adopted,  not  only  would  our 
forest  trees  be  exempt  from  many  diseases,  but 
they  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  resist 
storms.  I  am  confident  that  nursery  treatment  is 
the  cause  of  this  want  of  resisting  power.  Plants 
drawn  from  the  seed-bed  show  the  natural  dis- 
position and  quantity  of  the  roots ;  plants  taken 
from  the  nursery  lines  show  the  artificial  disposi- 
tion and  quantity  of  the  roots,  these  latter  being 
all  trained  in  one  direction,  and  when  they  are  in- 
serted in  the  ground  by  means  of  the  T  o"^  H 
notch,  they  are  confined  to  one  direction,  and  there- 
fore easily  blown  down.  This,  in  my  opinion,  has 
been  abundantly  proved  by  the  storms  of  the  past 
winter.  I  would  here  take  the  liberty  of  suggest- 
ing that  foresters  and  others  who  may  have  it  in 
their  power  should  raise  a  pinetum  of  seedling 
Conifers,  thereby  showing  all  the  trees  in  their 
true  character.  How  many  of  the  finest  specimens 
in  pinetums  are  completely  disfigured  by  trans- 
planting ?    By  proper  arrangement  this  could  be 


vicinity  of  such  plantations  will  be  increased  in 
value  about  one-half  through  prevention  of  floods 
destroying  and  sometimes  sweeping  away  crops, 
and  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  trees  to  sheep  and 


PREPARING  GROUND  FOR  PLANTING. 
A  GOOD  deal  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  on 
the  utility  of  tree  planting  in  Ireland,  and  as  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  such  is  a  matter  of 
national  importance,  I  think  it  a  pity  that  there 
now  seems  to  be  a  lull  on  the  subject.  I  was  under 
the  impression  at  one  time  that  Government  would 
take  a  favourable  view  of  the  matter,  and  step  in 
and  purchase  barren  tracts  of  land  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  commence  a  series  of 
public  works,  such  as  draining,  fencing,  road- 
making,  construction  of  embankments,  viaducts, 
and  bridges,  all  of  which  put  together  would  not 
only  afford  work  to  a  large  number  of  labourers, 
but  after  trees  had  been  planted  and  established 
on  such  ground  the  advantages  to  both  landlords 
and  tenants  holding  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  such 
plantations  would  be  immense.  Notwithstanding 
the  nakedness  of  some  parts  of  Ireland  as  regards 
trees,  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  of  the 
climate  is  excess  of  moisture,  which  at  first  sight 
one  would  be  apt  to  think  should  have  the  oppo- 
site effect.  But  Ireland  does  not  stand  alone  in 
this  respect,  as  we  find  the  western  isles  of  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  Orkney  and  Shetland,  where  tree 
culture  is  almost  Hit,  to  be  afiEeoted  as  regards 
excess  of  moisture  in  the  same  way.  One  of  the 
great  drawbacks  which  agriculturists  have  to  con- 
tend with  in  Ireland  is  to  prevent  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  sudden  and  heavy  floodings  which  occa- 
sionally occur  after  a  heavy  and  continued  fall  of 
rain. 

A  wet  year  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
country  is  fraught  with  ruin  and  disaster  to  both 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  if  something  is  not  done 
to  counteract  such  excesses  of  Nature  and  prevent 
as  far  as  possible  such  a  wide-spread  catastrophe, 
such  will  happen  again  and  again  to  the  sad  dis- 
appointment of  many  a  poor  tenant.  But  it  may 
be  said  that  man  cannot  reduce  or  modify  the 
wild  atmospheric  tornado,  but  man,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  past,  can  anticipate  what  may 
happen  in  the  future;  and  although  he  cannot 
command  the  elements,  yet,  by  directing  his 
energies  in  a  proper  channel,  he  can  reduce  and 
modify  the  evil  results  arising  from  such  excesses. 
The  preliminary  step,  then,  to  attain  such  an  end 
is  to  drain  and  plant  the  sloping  flanks  of  the 
mountains  that  are  unfit  for  tillage,  and  as  the 
present  is  a  suitable  time  for  draining  and  pre- 
paring the  soil,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making 
a  commencement. 

Ordinary  soil  should  bo  drained  at  least  six 
months  before  being  planted,  and  wet  boggy 
ground  had  better  be  drained  at  least  one  year 
before  planting  operations  are  commenced,  in 
order  to  give  the  bog  time  to  dreep  and  cleanse  it- 
self of  all  impurities,  and  render  it  firm  and  in 
proper  condition  for  the  young  trees.  All  surface 
herbage  and  Heather  should  be  removed  from  the 
surface  of  boggy  ground,  in  order  to  allow  the  rays 
of  the  sun  to  lift  and  evaporate  the  moisture  more 
readily  and  bring  the  bog  into  proper  condition. 
When  land  is  prepared  in  this  way,  the  stagnant 
surface  and  subsoil  water  is  removed  and  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  increased,  so  that  the  trees 
get  a  favourable  start  at  the  commencement,  and 
if  the  planting  has  been  carried  out  in  a  skilful, 
careful  manner,  the  results  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  satisfactory. 

When  once  a  forest  has  become  established  on 
such  a  position  the  battle  may  be  said  to  be  won, 
as  the  trees  will  then  condense  the  sudden  atmo- 
spheric moisture  which  occurs  during  a  deluge  of 
rain,  and  in  place  of  the  water  finding  its  way 
down  the  hillsides  in  torrents,  as  formerly,  the 
formation  of  vegetable  mould  from  dead  leaves 
will  arrest  and  retard  its  progress  by  retaining  the 
moisture  and  giving  it  out  gradually,  by  which 
means  the  sudden  rising  of  floods  will  be  pre- 
vented. Such  improvements  properly  carried  out 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  rural  economy 
and  estate  management,  and  perhaps  it  would  not 
be  far  from  the  mark  to  say  that  land  in  the 


cattle  grazing  in  the  locality. 


J.  B.  Webster. 


DRAINING  LAND  FOR  PLANTING. 
The  draining  of  land  being  an  expensive  opera- 
tion, it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  carried  out 
economically,  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
attain  the  best  results.  This  cannot  be  effected 
by  any  haphazard  system  or  by  adhering  strictly 
to  any  given  rule,  as  it  is  often  found,  even  in 
fields  adjoining  each  other,  that  to  do  the  work 
efficiently  the  depth  and  distance  apart  at  which 
the  drains  may  act  in  the  one  case  would  be  but 
imperfectly  performed  if  they  were  placed  in  a 
similar  position  in  the  other.  It  is  therefore 
necessary,  before  proceeding  with  draining  opera- 
tions on  land  that  requires  a  regular  system  of 
drainage,  that  a  definite  plan,  and  one  that  is 
likely  to  prove  effective,  should  be  first  decided 
upon.  The  chief  points  on  which  this  plan  should 
be  based  are  the  position  of  the  main  drains,  the 
depth  and  distance  apart  of  the  minor  or  secondary 
drains,  and  the  direction  in  which  they  are  to  run. 
The  first  consideration  is  the  position  of  the 
main  of  carrier.  This  should  be  placed,  all  cir- 
cumstances being  favourable,  in  the  lowest  portion 
of  the  field,  and  in  such  a  position  as  to  have  a 
sufficient  fall.  Sub-mains  may  be  run  into  this 
where  it  is  impracticable  to  carry  all  the  minor 
ones  into  it.  The  depth  of  the  mains  will  depend 
on  that  of  the  smaller  drains,  but  in  all  cases  they 
should  be  half  the  diameter  of  the  pipes  Intended 
to  be  used,  deeper  than  the  latter,  so  that  the 
low  edge  of  the  openings  for  the  small  pipes  may 
be  in  the  centre  of  the  large  ones,  and  unless 
there  be  a  heavy  run  of  water  no  interruption  will 
take  place  with  the  inflow.  Various  opinions 
exist  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  minor  drains 
should  run,  but  where  sufficient  fall  can  be 
obtained  they  seem  to  act  most  efficiently  when 
placed  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  direct  inclination 
of  the  ground.  They  are  thus  in  a  position  to 
intercept  the  natural  gravitation  of  the  water  that 
may  arise  from  springs  or  that  which  falls  on  the 
surface.  The  depth  of  the  minor  drains  and  their 
distance  apart  should  be  regulated  by  the  nature 
of  the  soil.  Thus,  in  an  open  or  porous  one  a 
depth  of  from  3  feet  to  3J  feet,  with  a  width 
between  of  about  21  feet,  will  prove  effective ; 
while  on  stiff  or  clay  soils  a  depth  of  3  feet,  with 
a  distance  of  about  18  feet  apart,  will  be  quite 
enough.  There  are,  however,  occasions  when  it 
is  desirable  to  go  to  a  greater  depth  so  as  to  reach 
a  sound  bottom,  but  otherwise,  owing  to  the 
excessive  cost  of  deep  drainage  and  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  it  has  hitherto  acted,  the  depth 
seldom  exceeds  3i  feet  now.  A.  S. 

Lopping  deciduous  trees.— It  is  appa- 
rent to  everyone  who  knows  anything  of  the  sub- 
ject that  trees  and  shrubs  of  an  overgrown  charac- 
ter must  be  cut  and  kept  within  proper  bounds, 
both  on  account  of  their  own  appearance  and  that 
of  the  landscape  of  which  they  form  a  part. 
To  see  finely-shaped,  good  specimen  trees  ruined 
from  close  proximity  to  inferior  ones,  or  trees  of 
a  coarse  or  rapid  growth,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
annoying.  Perhaps  the  most  noted  instances  of 
this  occur  in  the  case  of  large  Poplars  and  Elms, 
many  of  which  exist  in  most  extensive  demesnes. 
By  coarse  trees  I  mean  such  as  were  originally 
planted  for  nurse  purposes,  and  which,  no  doubt, 
were  intended  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  they 
began  to  interfere  with  trees  planted  at  the  same 
time  for  permanent  embellishment.  The  land- 
scape gardener  or  planter  originally  entrusted 
with  the  formation  of  the  work  may,  however, 
possibly  have  been  to  blame  in  not  giving  implicit 
instructions  in  writing  of  what  was  to  be  done  in 
regard  to  thinning  and  pruning,  also  in  not  stating 
the  proper  time  at  which  the  removal  of  certain 
trees  was  to  take  place,  the  kinds  to  be  perma- 
nently retained,  and  the  distances  at  which  they 
were  to  stand.    In  some  cases  I  find,  however, 
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that  written  specifications  for  carrying  out  plant- 
log  operations  are  but  little   stadied  after^nch 

cTntcw'T'"^'^'-^'^'^  ''"^'  ^^'^"^''-^  '" 


TPIE  PAST  AND  PRESENT  OF  FORESTRY 
t^a'rie,3'nMf' '""J-  ?°« '""^s  back  through  cen- 
been Vrnw    • '  ?f°^'>'°°«  "°der  which  trels  have 
been  grown  in  Britain,  the  more  strongly  one  be- 

"rr«t'.'°P''f *^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^'  that,   with  all  our 

forest  laws,"  'forest  rights,"  -forest  privileges," 

and     customs"  we  have  been  a  people  singularly 

destitute  of  sylvicultural  ideas.  '^The  foreitry  of 

in  ev^e^v?,'  '' rff  *°  »'^^'  °'  "^«  P^^*.  ^^^  bear 
U  b^t  V.  f h  "i  ^^'"™  ^  "t™"?  resemblance  to 
of  the  Zl  \  ""^  ^T'''^  °f  ^■^^  P^^t  '^0'  that 
Wi,h  ?i'?'  "^"^  ^^  '•^'"ked  as  sylviculture. 
tYon^bnt°f!  """'"  """  '"^"y  ii^Portantexcep 
crTsenf^!'  '°  generally,  the  forestry  of  the 
and  bred  in  H^u'  "cabined,  cribbed,  confined, 
which  ft  h°'^'""''°''">  ^as  the  system  out  of 
not  hi  r  •  T""^-  ^^^  f"^^^'^'-  of  to-day  may 
forest' [''l"'"^'V^.'i°''^'<=  different  parts  of  his 
suDDlv  to  ""f^.y  different.herds  of  swine,  or  to 
amountn?f  1  °*u'?°'°'^'=''"  ^°  indeterminate 
fi?es  of  Lh  ^'Z'"'"'  "P""lege,"  but  the  prac- 
cases  nnT  °  {°'^'*'^  ^'^'  '"  ^^^  "majority  rf 
be  r;  of  r?  ^^f  ^T  P^^J-dicial  to  the  well- 
being    of    a  forest.     Viewed    in    the  light  of  a 

Ir  Tn  m'an?"''"'"''/'^'  "^^"^  laws  "oTto  day 
faws-  of  W^i'^'^r'"^^'  ^^'"'^  ^'  the  "forest 

of  ^a°'tvranr  V  ^'°'  ^°'^  '''"  '^'  '''^  ^''PP'e  «'ave 
ot  a   tyrannical  inconsistency.     It  has  not  been 

ut  mrand'thr"''^  '"'  "^^  ^^^°'y-  "•«  P°acS 
product  hn?-™""°''"^'^^'"«  °f  its  peculiar 
has  offP^^d  f  .'?  ^'"^^  P^-'t  fo--  the  facilities  it 
of  Hf?  vvh°?K'"\"y*°^°"'  °f  certain  modes 
forestrv  Zt\,  T  ''•'?  the  result  ?  We  have  a 
snort  Tnth  *°  u^"J°^  *°  the  sportsman  his 

rabbit  Inl^.lf'^""^"'''.''''  shelter,  and  to  the 
but  wp  h^i  ^  '°  ^°"°^  '°  ^""^  harks  to  gnaw  at, 
the  Tesult  0°  T'^f^'F^-  Ii»t  this  is  not  all 
wtenfrionl^H  1°''^-''  ^^'  ''«'=°"<'  to  a  great 
tried  to  o.i'^-  ^y  '"'  circumstances,  and  has 
of  science  ^'^'"''  ^"''  ''''=  ""^^^  P^g-^^^ts 

of^t'he  sap'"'?n'  'l^^t  the  theory  of  the  "circulation 
or  ine  sap  m  frees  has  been  used  to  prove  the 
soundness  and  to  justify  the  adoption  of  pracUces 
defiln'cer'Z  d'"°?'  P""'='P'«  °'  sylvicSe  1 
"  circulation  "k  •'  "  °°*  *■""«  "^^t  this  theory  of 
diJ,rJ!^  ?  '  ''■""^  untenable,  is  being  gradually 
have  a  scien';ifi"'°'r''  themselves  ?  if  ^e  are  to 
Physiolo^r,  I  P'^'O"  t«>-«.  we  may  expect  that 
Piijsiological   botany  will  bulk    largely  in  it   but 

Z^^Zti^^fr"'!"^  '''^'  .he  iLJ  that  have 

rSean^dd  f''  """^  determined,  and  that  still 

tion  and  Z  ^'^'T''^-  *''"  geographical  distribu- 

thefi^-^   r    l^T"'."^  trees   will  naturally  take 

ure        .h!''-,  ./i  "i"  then  be  seen  that  sylvicul- 

fir  tborn  nf  1  °^  ^^'"^  ^'^<^  air.  the  veritable 
nrst^born  of  geology  and  meteorology.     But  till 

amounr'of' Y-  "l^ttempting  "  to  grow^'he  greates 
amount  of  timber  of  the  bast  oaalitv"on  lands 
o  her„i,e  devoted  to  semi-barb'arous%ursuits  i 
he  fuir.T'".'i'-?'''=""°^^  ^'"  ''°t,L  least  to 

and  ourllpll"'  '*'  '^P^'""^'  "'^'^  °"^  ^-'ry 
'^    ■  A. 


considerable  quantities  from  France.  It  is  packed 
in  sacks,  each  sack  containing  a  number  of  small 
blocks  roughly  shaped  in  the  form  of  a  last.  The 
advantage  ot  Hornbeam  over  Beech,  which  has 
hitherto  been  mostly  used  for  this  purpose,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  with  the  former,  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  nails  the  holes  close  up.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  the   Beech  and  most  other  woods.— 
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..  .?•  of  Hornbeam  wood.-Notwith- 
standing  the  fact  that  the  wood  of  the  Horn- 
beam IS  remarkable  for  its  close  grain,  even  tex- 
ture and  consequent  strength,  it  is  seldom  used 
aUrth.l't'ihw  P^Pf^es,  To  a  certain  extent  this  is 
attributable  tothetreenotusuallygrowingtoavery 
large  size  and  also  that  when  it  does  so  ifbecomes 

hlr'  .u  '^°'^^  '"^^  Switzerland  it  is  preferred 
before  other  woods  for  charcoal,  not  only  for 
forges  and  cooking,  but  also  for  making  gun- 
powder.   At  the  great  gunpowder  factory  at  Berne 

Wv^  T  °'^V  ''°°'^  ''  "««d-  Hornbeam  has! 
however,  been  of  late  more  used  in  this  country 

iXTn''^;  I'  having  been  found  to  be  pecu 
harly  adapted  for  making  lasts  used  by  boot- 
makers.     It  ,s  being  sent  into   this  country  in 


INTERMIXING  TIMBER  TREES. 
In  forming  our  new  plantations,  pits  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  plants  are  dug  from  5  feet  to  e  feet 
apart.  The  hardwoods  are  not  planted  until  after 
the  Larch,  but  Laurel  boughs  or  shoots  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  holes  at  from  12  feet  to  15  feet 
apart  previous  to  the  planting  of  the  nurses  to  re- 
present the  hardwoods  the  Laurel  shoots  being 
counted  before  distribution  ;  by  this  method  a 
correct  account  of  hardwoods,  required  can  easily 
be  ascertained,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  masses 
and  the  judicious  dijposal  of  groups  can  be  better 
managed  after  the  nurses  are  planted  than  before 
I  use  nothing  but  the  Larch  as  nurses  for  hard- 
woods ;  It  does  not  take  up  so  much  room  as  ever- 
green Firs,  allows  a  freer  circulation  of  air.  and  is 
in  fact,  the  best  and  most  profitable  plant  for  such 
a  purpose.  If  shelter  be  required.  I  prefer  plant- 
ing a  screen  or  strip  of  Pines  on  the  most  exposed 
sides— Austrian,  Corsican.  and  Scotch  Pines  are 
the  most  suitable,  the  former  on  the  outside  as  it 
excels  all  others  as  a  shelter  tree,  filling  up  with 
Scotch  Pines  as  nurses.  If  game  cover  be  re- 
'^'^Ti;  ^i'^^""  °'^  '^P'^^ee  Firs,  planted  in  clumps 
and  failed  up  with  Larch  as  nurses,  answer  the 
purpose  better  than  indiscriminate  planting  I 
plant  the  hardwoods  ot  each  sort  in  distinct 
irregular-shaped,  sectional  masses,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  exposure. 

The  old-fashioned  plan  of  planting  indiscri- 
minately probably  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  different 
sorts  of  trees  over  an  acre  ot  ground  regardless 
of  soil  or  situation  suited  to  the  different  trees 
'^?1u°'i'-l*°°  strongly  deprecated.  In  disposing 
of  the  different  sorts  of  hardwoods  I  plant  masses 
ot  Beech  and  Sycamore  on  poor  lands  and  on  ex- 
posed sites  ;  next  to  these  Wych  Elm  and  Sweet 
Chestnut,  and  in  the  best  land  and  most  sheltered 
situations  Lime,  Oak,  and  Ash.  For  the  sake  of 
ornamental  and  landscape  effect  purple  Beech  is 
introduced  in  clumps  amongst  the  common  Beech 
the  Norway  and  red  Maple  amongst  the  Syca- 
mores and  Sweet  Chestnuts,  and  groups  of  the 
white  and  Lombardy  I'oplars  and  Ameiican  scar- 
let Oak  amongst  the  Oak  and  Ash.  The  system 
I  adopt  here  to  ensure  almost  certain  success  in 
planting  operations  is  to  buy  two  or  three-year- 
old  plants  from  the  nurseries  and  grow  them  en 
in  our  private  nursery,  shitting  them  every  two  or 
three  years  until  they  are  large  enough  to  plant 
out.  The  Larches  that  were  planted  out  this 
season  averaged  about  5  feet  high,  with  the  stems 
nearly  as  stout  as  walking-sticks,  and  fibrous  roots 
like  those  of  pot  plants.  The  hardwoods  averaged 
about  7  feet  high  with  clean  stems  and  gSod 
leaders,  having  all  undergone  nursery  pruning,  and 
none  of  them  having  stood  longer  than  two  years 
without  moving.  The  park  trees  had  stout  stems 
ji  inches  or  4  inches  through,  with  well-balanced 
heads  and  roots— a  mass  of  fibres  like  door-mats 
Another  reason  why  success  is  pretty  certain— 
they  are  lifted  one  day  and  planted  the  next,  the 
roots  never  being  allowed  to  get  dry.  Wherever 
extensive  forest  and  ornamental  planting  is 
carried  on  a  home  nursery  is  almost  indispensable. 

FOEESTEB. 

Selection  Of  timber  for  felling.-I  con- 
sider "  D.  J.  Y.'s"  remarks  on  this  head  as  some- 
what misleading.  My  experience  is  that  where 
"an  estate  carpenter"  is  employed  there  is 
generally  an  estate  woodman  as  well,  and  it  is  the 
latter  who  thins  the  plantation.  1  certainly  never 
before  heard  of  a  carpenter  being  appointed  to 
that  duty,  and  I  know  a  great  many  little  estates 
where  no  regular  forester  is  employed,  but  where 
a  professional  woodman  is  invariably  employed  to 
set  out  and  value  the  trees  to  be  felled,  and  who 


as  invariably  marks  the  trees,  judiciously  setting 
out  as  far  as  practicable  the  broken-topped,  dis- 
figured, and  sickly  trees  for  the  axe  if  any  have  to 
be  left.  This  is  usually  the  aim  of  the  woodman 
at  all  events.— Wood  Agent. 


SEASONABLE  WORK. 
During  the  present  month  the  forester's  chief 
aim  should  be  to  secure  his  Oak  bark,  and  to  pre- 
pare it  for  delivery  to  the  tanner  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  The  bark  season  will  probably 
prove  a  short  one,  for  if  warm  weather  sets  in  the 
trees  will  rush  rapidly  into  full  leaf,  after  which 
the  stripping  will  be  diflicult,  and  the  loss  of 
weight  will  be  considerable.  For  the  time,  there- 
tore,  all  other  operations  in  the  woodlands  should 
give  place  to  this.  At  present  very  low  prices  are 
offered  by  buyers,  not  more  than  £i  per  ton  in  the 
woods;  but  neither  the  stocks  on  hand  nor  the 
quantities  which  are  likely  to  be  offered  during 
the  season  warrant  the  acceptance  of  such  a  price, 
and  if  vendors  remain  firm  prices  muEt  shortly 
improve. 

Every  possible  exertion  should  now  be  made  to 
clear  away  from  the  coppice  all  poles,  faggots, 
atid  brushwood,  and  to  take  up  whatever  has  been 
laid  upon  the  stools  to  facilitate  carriage  from  the 
falls.  No  horses  should  be  allowed  to  remain  un- 
muzzled in  the  falls  after  the  appearance  of  the 
young  shoots,  and  to  ensure  an  early  clearance  of 
the  produce,  the  conditions  ot  sale  should  be 
strictly  enforced.  Even  with  the  most  careful 
supervision  a  great  deal  of  mischief  is  done  to  the 
cut  stools  in  coppices  by  the  feet  of  horses  and  the 
wheels  of  heavy  carriages  where  the  produce  is 
not  carried  to  the  sides  of  brushed  roads  for  load- 
ing. To  avoid  unnecessary  traffic  in  the  falls  the 
stripped  bark  should  be  staged  near  the  sides  of 
clearance  roads,  and  the  fallen  trees,  together 
with  the  tops,  should  also  be  speedily  removed. 
Injured  stools  may  still  be  thinned  off  smoothly 
and  evenly  with  the  adze,  and  where  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  thin  out  the  shoots  in  falls  made  two 
years  ago,  this  operation  should  now  be  performed. 
By  selecting  from  four  to  six  strong  shoots,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  stool,  and  removing  all 
the  others,  a  much  more  valuable  crop  of  poles 
will  be  grown  than  can  be  obtained  by  allowing 
all  the  shoots  to  grow  on  together  until  the  period 
of  falling.  This  practice  is  remunerative  undtr 
all  circumstances,  and  where  the  produce  of 
coppice  bark  is  a  principal  object  it  is  indispens- 
able. 

Wherever  plants  of  a  large  size  have  during  the 
past  season  been  put  out  into  the  woodlands,  these 
will  now  require  going  over  and  treading  up. 
Evergreens  in  exposed  situations  may  also  re- 
quire staking  and  tying.  ^Vherever  it  is  now  con 
sidered  advisable  to  remove  Evergreens  of  large 
size,  these  should  remain  out  of  the  ground  as 
shoit  a  time  as  possible,  and  such  as  have  to  be 
carried  a  considerable  distance  should  either  have 
a  bjll  of  earth  attached,  or  else  their  roots  should 
be  well  puddled  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  taken 
out  of  the  ground.  With  careful  removal  and  one 
copious  watering,  such  plants  may  be  considered 
safe. 

In  the  nursery,  finish  the  sowing  ot  coniferous 
seeds,  and  protect  those  young  plants  which  are 
just  appearing  above  ground  from  the  ravages  of 
birds  and  from  destruction  by  late  frosts.  The 
transplanting  of  coniferous  seedlings  should  be 
finished  as  soon  as  possible,  and  all  seed  beds 
should  be  carefully  weeded  by  hand  before  the 
weeds  gain  sufficient  hold  of  the  ground  to  cause 
the  disturbance  of  the  young  plants  by  their  re- 
moval. Wherever  the  seed  beds  have  become 
battered  and  the  surface  hardened  by  the  late 
heavy  rains,  a  careful  rolling  with  a  light,  spiked, 
wooden  roller  is  a  much  safer  plan  of  loosening 
the  surface  than  raking.  The  hoe  will  now  re- 
quire to  be  kept  "instantly  going  between  the 
rows  ot  young  plants,  and  the  frequent  use  of  the 
fork  among  those  of  larger  size  will  greatly  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  fibrous  roots.  The  beds  fiom 
which  strong  deciduous  plants  have  been  taken 
should  now  receive  a  good  stirring  with  the  fork, 
and  have  all  the  broken  roots  removed  from  them', 
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preparatory  to  the  planting  of  the  green  crops, 
which,  with  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure,  should 
precede  the  next  tree  crop. 

Now  that  there  is  little  danger  of  sharp  frosts, 
the  trimming  of  evergreen  hedges,  such  as  Box 
and  Holly,  may  be  at  once  completed.  When  this 
is  done  too  early  in  the  season,  the  frost  is  apt  to 
whiten  and  render  unsightly  the  cut  leaves  and 
branches.  Wherever  labourers  are  plentiful, 
draining,  enclosing,  and  road-making  for  future 
nurseries  and  plantations  may  be  proceeded  with  ; 
compost  may  also  be  made,  or  turned  over  and 
mixed  with  lime  for  future  use  ;  hedges  may  be 
cleaned,  grafts  attended  to,  and  have  the  clay 
renewed  where  required.  Grass  seeds  may  also 
still  be  sown  in  wood-rides,  or  in  situations  where 
they  may  be  required  to  increase  the  cover  for 
game.  The  best  results  will  be  obtained  upon  land 
which  after  a  thorough  cultivation  is  well  rolled 
down  before  the  seeds  are  sown  and  lightly  bash- 
harrowed  afterwards.  The  lighter  Grass  seeds  are 
covered  the  better. 


■)-: 


NEW  PRUNING  SAW. 
Thk  common  saw    is    such  a  well  known  and 
simple  instrument,  that  everybody  has  a  clear  idea 
of  its  form  and  use.     One  point  seems  to  hive 
been  irrevocably  settled,  that  it 
must  be  made  to  push  outwardly 
— at  least,  I  am  not  aware  that       '^^ 
anything  different  has   yet  been 
introduced.      But  in  the  general 
training    and    pruning    of    tree-^, 
whether  in  the  garden  or  forest, 
the  ordinary  form  is  not  always 
practicable  or  convenient.    I  have 
Bomelimes  had  occasion  to  meet 
the  difficulty  of  catting  off  rotten 
or  deformed   branches  when  too 
high  for  a  ladder,  or  when  so  placed 
that  a  workman  had  no  means  of 
reaching  them  or  fixing  himself, 
to  use  either  a  saw  or  a  hatchet. 
1  have,  therefore,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  arrange  a  saw  In  another 
way,   i.e.,    to    draw    downwards, 
and    I    am    happy    to    say    that 
this   downward   action   has   fully 
answered  my  expectations,  for  if 
the   handle  is  long  enough,  very 
thick    and    high     branches    may 
be  cut    with    the  greatest    ease, 
only,    as    in    everything    else,    a 
little  practice  is  required  to  work 
the     same    with     dexterity,    and 
in  some  cases  two  workmen  are 
indispensable.      It   may  be  well, 
too,  to  have   several    handles  of 
different  lengths,  and  in  this  case 
the  iron    socket    should    be   fur- 
nished   with    a    fixed    screw    so 
that  the  handles  may  be  changed 
as    circumstances     may    require. 
At   the  same    time  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  a  handle  of  10  feet 
or   12  feet  long  will  usually  be 
found  quite  sufficient.     It  does  not  often  happen 
that  the  branch  to  ba  cut  is  much  beyond  that 
reach ;   thick  deformed    branches  are   generally 
much  lower — not  more  than  8  feet  or  10  feet  from 
the  ground.    They  are  chiefly  met  with  in  gardens 
that  have  been  long  neglected,  or  in  avenues  where 
the  trees  have  never  had  any  kind  of  training, 
simply  because  the  work  has  been  considered  too 
difficult  or  expensive ;  perhaps,  too,  owing  to  a 
confirmed  prejudice  against  pruning  or  cutting  of 
every  kind.     Rotten  branches  for  the  same  reason 
have  been  left  for  the  wind  to  thin  out,  and  some- 
times they  fall  with  serious  results   just  when 
people  are  passing  underneath. 

For  heavy  work  in  a  wood  or  forest,  the  saw  to 
be  used  in  this  way  must  b'  '  rge  and  strong,  of 
firm  steel,  and  at  least  4  feet  long.  But  for  light 
work  about  the  garden,  a  saw  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions will  be  more  suitable,  especially  for  amateurs. 
As  the  weight  of  the  handle  makes  it  easy  to  work 
the  saw  downwards,  it  sometimes  happens  that  it 
will  get  out  of  the  cut,  and  to  avoid  tbij  inconveni- 


ence I  have  thought  it  well  to  have  a  slight  bar 
of  iron  fixed  at  the  upper  end.  A  little  practical 
utility  is  preferable  to  fanciful  ingenuity,  and  for 
that  reason  I  think  my  simple  contrivance  is 
worthy  of  notice.  P.  F.  Keik. 

THE  CORK  TREE. 
The  Cork  Oak  (Quercus  Suber)  closely  resembles 
the  Evergreen  Oak  (Quercus  Ilex),  so  well  known 
in  Englibh  parks  and  gardens.  It  is  indigenous 
to  the  mountainous  regions  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  south  of  France.  It  grows  from  30  feet 
to  40  feet  high  and  from  2  feet  to  3  feet 
in  diameter.  Spain  and  Portugal  supply  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  cork  which  is  used  in 
Europe  ;  abundant  supplies  are  also  received  from 
the  south  of  France,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  the  forests 
of  Algeria.  When  this  tree  is  about  five  years  of 
age,  the  cork  which  composes  the  greater  part  of 
its  bark  begins  to  increase  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner.  Nearly  all  its  vegetative  activity  seems 
to  be  concentrated  on  this  part,  which  grows  un- 
usually large,  thick,  and  spongy.  If  left  on  the 
tree,  it  becomes  cracked  and  so  deeply  fissured, 
that  it  is  unfit  for  use.  It  is  therefore  removed 
before  this  happens.  Its  removal  does  not  injure, 
but  is  beneficial  to  the  tree,  for  if  the  cork  is 
allowed  to  remain  on  its  stem,  the  Cork  tree 
seldom  lives  longer  than  fifty  or  sixty  years ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  removed,  the  tree  flourishes 
sometimes  for  upwards  of  150  years.  After  the 
tree  is  thirty  years  old  its  cork  may  be  removed 
at  intervals  of  from  six  to  ten  years. 

The  first  crop  is  generally  inferior  in'quality,  and 
is  principally  used  for  making  floats  for  fishing-nets. 
The  harvest  is  generally  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  Two  opposite  longitudinal  incisions  into 
the  bark  are  made  the  whole  length  of  the  stem, 
and  then  several  transverse  ones  about  3  feet  apart. 
The  bark  is  now  beaten  to  separate  it  from  the 
subjacent  layer,and  detached  in  cylindrical  pieces 
for  inserting  under  it  the  handle  of  the  instrument, 
which  is  carved  and  made  thin  at  the  extremity  for 
this  purpose.  In  effecting  this  removal,  great  care  is 
taken  not  to  injure  the  newly  formed  suber  or 
cork,  viz.,  the  living  layer  of  cork  beneath.  After 
barking,  the  pieces  of  cork  are  slightly  charred  to 
close  the  pores,  then  loaded  with  weights  to 
flatten  them,  and  finally  stacked  in  square  masses 
in  some  dry  place,  where  they  remain  for  two  or 
three  months.  In  drying  they  lose  about  one- 
fifth  of  their  weight.  Only  when  the  trees  are 
forty  or  fifty  years  old  is  the  bark  sufficiently 
matured  for  making  good  cork^".  This  substance 
is  valuable  for  bottle  cork^,  because  it  is  light, 
porou?,  compressible,  and  sufficiently  elastic  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  neck  of  a  bottle. 


Qrafcins     Libocedrus    decurrens.— I 

had  several  times  put  in  cuttings  of  L'bocedrus 
decurrens,  but  failed  to  >trike  them,  though  in 
many  cases  they  formed  a  callus  as  large  as  the 
top  of  one's  thumb,  when,  having  a  number  of 
suitable  stocks  of  Thuja  Lobbi,  I  grafted  a  number 
of  the  Libocedrus  thereon,  with  the  result  that  a 
union  took  place  in  most  cases,  and  the  plants 
seemed  in  a  thriving  con  lifion  until  about  a  3  ear 
after,  when  they  began  to  die  off  without  any 
apparent  cause,  and  at  the  en  1  of  the  next  twelve 
months  they  were  all  dead.  The  stock  perished 
as  well  as  the  scion,  though  the  other  Thuja  Lobbi, 
which  were  not  grafted  and  were  planted  out  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Libocedrus,  did  well. 
Having  obtained  a  supply  of  seeds,  no  more  graft- 
ing was  necessary,  though  I  I  ave  since  been  told 
that  the  Libocedruii  will  effect  a  lasting  union 
wiMi  Biota  oritntalis  if  grafted  when  young 
— W.  T. 

Substitute  for  Larch.— Thuja  gigantea  has 
been  recommended  as  a  good  substitute  for  Larch, 
but  I  think  a  better  substitute  is  the  Douglas  F'ir 
(Abies  Douglasi),  which  is  the  best  of  all  the 
Spruce  tribe ;  but,  like  the  rest  of  them,  it  should 
be  planted  in  tolerably  good  soil  and  in  a  some- 
what sheltered  position.  When  planted  in  poor 
land,  or  exposed  plains,  it  loses  its  beautiful 
colour,  and  the  leading  shoot  is  very  liable  to 


die  back.  In  suitable  situations  it  is  a  most 
vigorous  grower,  and  there  is  every  probability  of 
its  provingone  of  the  fastest  timber-producing  trees 
of  good  quality  that  we  have.  With  Pinus  Laricio 
for  higli-lying  and  exposed  plains,  and  Abies 
Douglasi  for  hill-sides  and  valleys,  planters  will 
find  a  good  substitute  for  the  Larch  on  land 
where  the  latter  has  been  affected  with  diseas?. — 
Forester. 

FelllDg  trees  by  the  eaw.— The.ie  articles 
on  forest  machinery  are  very  interesting,  and 
when  I  taw  the  chapter  on  tlie  steam  siw  tree- 
feller  I  read  it  carefully,  for  nothing  would  please 
us  better  than  to  discover  some  handier  means  of 
felling  timber  than  the  axe  afford.",  but  at  present 
I  do  not  see  much  prospect  of  that  tool  being  su- 
perseded. The  most  that  I  have  known  a  good 
feller  cut  down  with  the  axe  in  one  day  in  winter, 
at  the  felling  season,  was  about  two  tons  of 
40  feet  each,  hard  and  soft  wood  together,  at  3s. 
per  ton,  but  few  earn  more  than  43.  There  are 
seiious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  using  the  steam 
saw  described  at  p.  329,  viz.,  the  transporting  of 
it  and  the  boiler  and  fuel  about,  and  I  doubt  if  it 
can  cut  closer  to  the  ground  than  a  man  can  fell 
by  the  axe,  because  a  good  feller  always  fells  off 
flush  with  the  ground,  and  it  is  as  easy  for  him 
to  do  that  as  not.  It  would,  however,  be  interest- 
ing to  learn  what  has  been  done  practically  in 
felling  trees  by  the  saw.  There  is  now  a  double- 
handed  hand-saw  provided  for  that  purpose,  but 
on  estates  where  it  has  been  got  it  is  very  little 
used.  Men  do  not  like  it  and  it  is  laborious  work, 
owing  to  the  position  in  which  the  men  have  to 
work.— Wood  Agent. 

HarvestlQS  timber.— Notwithstanding  the 
neglect  which  this  branch  of  forestry  has  sus- 
tained, It  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  we 
shall  show  that  heavy  losses  are  frequently  due 
merely  to  improper  management  as  to  the  period 
of  bringing  the  timber  of  a  plantation  to  the  mar- 
ket. Trees  should  be  felled  as  soon  as  their 
growth  becomes  unprofitable,  and  this  is  the  case 
whenever  their  annual  increase  of  growth  is  of 
less  value  than  the  interest  upon  the  sum  for 
which  they  could  be  sold.  It  must  be  evident  that, 
though  the  value  of  a  plantation  may  increase  £10 
annually  owing  to  a  yearly  increase  of  bulk,  yet  it 
must  be  our  interest  to  cut  it  down  if,  by  bringing 
it  to  market,  we  could  obtain  £15  interest  per  an- 
num for  its  value.  We  by  so  doing  not  only  gain 
i'5  a  year,  but  the  ground  otherwise  occupied  by 
the  wood  becomes  available  for  other  purposes. 
It  should,  therefore,  be  the  object  of  the  forester 
to  ascertain  the  period  when  the  growth  of  the 
plantation  is  unprofitable.  This  knowledge  can 
only  be  obtained  by  repeated  measurements  and 
comparisons  of  the  growth  of  one  year  with 
another.  Signs  of  decay  are  easily  distinguished, 
but  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  make  their 
appearance  in  the  trees  of  a  well-managed  plan- 
tation. We  often  hear  it  observed  of  a  tree,  "  it 
should  be  cut  down,  for  it  has  done  growing  ;  it  is 
beginning  to  decay,"  or  "  it  is  dead  ";  whereas  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  trees  should  have 
been  cut  down  many  years,  perhaps  generations, 
before,  and  the  proprietor  has  a'l  this  time  been 
sustaining  a  great  aonual  loss.  There  are  in- 
stances in  which  the  loss  sustained  in  this  way 
may  be  proved  to  be  immense. 

Effect  of  wind  on  trees  —Trees  which 
grow  in  exposed  situations  have  their  tops  always 
leaning  away  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
prevailing  winds,  and  the  casual  observer  con- 
cludes that  the  branches  have  been  bent  by  the 
constant  pressure  of  the  wind  and  retained  their 
position.  Now,  although  such  trees  have  the 
appearance  exactly  of  trees  bending  under  a  gale, 
still  it  is  not  pressure  in  that  way  which  has  given 
them  their  shape.  The  fact  is,  they  have  grown 
away  from  the  blast  and  not  been  bent  by  it  after 
they  grew.  Examination  of  the  branches  and 
twigs  will  show  this.  AVe  hardly  realise  the  re- 
pressive effects  of  cold  wind  upon  tree  growth, 
which  it  partially  or  altogether  arrests,  just  ac- 
cording to  its  prevalence.  Conifers  show  the 
effects  of  this  more  distinctly  than  other  trees. 
Owing  to  the  horizontal  habit  of  growth  of  the 
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branches,  they  point  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the 
gale  from  whatever  direction  it  comes,  and  can- 
not, like  the  Oak,  lean  over  and  grow  in  the 
opposite  direction;  hence  coniferous  trees  grow- 
ing in  exposed  situations  produce  good  long 
branches  on  their  lee  side,  while  on  the  windy  side 
the  branches  retain  their  rigid  horizontal  position, 
but  make  comparatively  little  growth  which  is 
simply  suppressed.  Example,  I  measured  the 
branches  of  a  Nordmann's  Spruce  growing  in  a 
position  fully  exposed  to  the  north  and  south. 
One  branch  on  the  north  side  of  the  tree  had 
fifteen  annual  nodes  or  growths  and  was  7  feet 
long,  and  its  opposite  had  the  same  number  of 
nodes,  being  the  same  age,  but  was  nearly  2.V  fett 
longer  or  9.)  feet,  and  all  the  lateral  branches' were 
proportionately  long  and  well  furnished. — Y. 

Drying  Conifer  seed.— In  the  Hartz 
Mountains,  where  the  cones  of  the  Spruce  Firs  are 
collected  in  large  quantities  by  the  government, 
they  are,  when  first  brought  in,  laid  up  in  rooms 
with  perforated  walls,  so  as  to  admit  a  continuous 
current  of  air  through  them.  IJy  means  of  a  kiln 
about  60  bushels  of  cones  are  dried  out  in  a  day, 
and  each  bushel  yields  on  an  average  1 J  lb.  of 
clean  seed.  They  are  dried  out  at  a  temperature 
of  from  122°  to  128°  Fahr.  The  drying  is  carried 
on  in  large  wire  drums,  which  can  be  put  in 
motion  from  the  outside  of  the  drying  room,  and 
out  of  these  the  seed  falls  on  to  the  floor. 

Soil  for  Larch.— Some  time  ago  I  gave  the 
dimensions  of  Larches  which  equal  most  of  the 
kind  to  be  found  in  Yorkshire,  but  which  thrive  in 
a  soil  the  reverse  of  deep,  although  porous,  for  it 
is  of  the  thinneit  description  and  not  a  good  soil, 
being  thin  and  poor  upon  a  dry  rocky  subsoil. 
About  twenty  years  ago  a  scientific  land  agent 
subsoiled  a  portion  of  the  fields  where  these  Larches 
grew  in  order  to  deepen  the  shallow  tilth.  The 
old  men  shook  their  heads,  and  said  neither  Corn 
nor  Potatoes  nor  any  other  crop  would  grow  where 
so  much  of  the  yellow  bottom  was  brought  up, 
and  neither  did  they,  as  the  agent  found  to  his  cost, 
for  nothing  would  grow  till  after  many  years' 
manuring  and  cultivation ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
many  kinds  of  trees,  including  the  Larch,  thrive  in 
the  same  soil  undisturbed. — YoRKSif  ireman. 

Wood  for  gunpowder.— The  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  British  Government  on  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder  for  thepublic  service  provide, 
among  other  things,  that  the  wood  (Dogwood)  for 
the  charcoal  shall  be  of  the  utmost  cleanness,  any 
traces  of  bark  adhering  to  it  constituting  an 
impurity  ensuring  its  immediate  condemnation, 
and  the  wood  must  also  be  cut  in  the  spring  of  the 
year.  It  the  latter  operation  is  performed  when 
the  sip  is  rising,  the  bark  is  easily  removed  and 
the  wood  left  perfectly  clean ;  but  wood  cut  later 
in  the  year  or  in  the  winter  is  quite  as  good,  only 
in  this  cape  the  bark  is  removed  with  much  greater 
difHculty,  as  the  processof  separation  then  involves 
the  boiling  of  the  wood,  or  if  this  is  impracticable 
the  whole  of  the  bark  must  be  shaved  off  with  a 
knife.  The  principal  objection  to  this  boiled  and 
shaved  wood  is,  that  it  does  not  keep  so  well  in 
stack  as  the  spring-cut  wood. 

Live  telegraph  poles.— A  statement  was 
recently  made  respecting  the  number  of  telegraph 
poles  required  to  add  to  tliose  at  present  in  use 
for  putting  up  more  wires  to  meet  the  increase  of 
business  when  sixpenny  telegrams  come  in,  hut 
instead  of  going  to  Norway  for  these,  or  rather 
for  others  to  replace  them,  by-and-by  when  they 
decay,  which  it  appears  they  soon  do,  why  not 
plant  Larch  along  the  lines  at  suitable  distances 
and  have  living  posts?  or  will  they  not  do?  If 
they  would  answer  to  fix  the  insulators  to  for  the 
support  of  the  wires,  a  heavy  expense  for  renewal 
would  be  got  rid  of,  as  a  Larch  would  stand  for 
many,  many  years,  and  in  soil  where  they  refuse 
to  grow  freely  other  trees  could  be  planted 
instead.  It  would  take  a  time,  of  course,  to  get 
them  up  to  the  required  size  and  strength,  but 
then  they  would  be  there  for  a  long  future  and 
not  so  likely  to  snap  and  blow  down  as  the  poles 
now  in  uie.  If  living  trees  will  answer,  and  to 
me  they  seem  the  right  thing,  surely  the  matter 


is  worth  taking  up  and  the  planting  carried  out, 
when  the  season  comes,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
that  we  may  be  more  independent  of  foreign 
supplies  to  maintain  our  telegraph  system,  which 
now  threads  the  country  like  network. — J.  Shep- 

PARD. 


A  SCATTERED  TINETUM. 
There  is  a  piece  of  common  landat  Ashampstead, 
in  Berkshire,  where,  planted  among  Beech,  Oak, 
and  other  deciduous  forest  trees,  are  to  be  seen  at 
their  best,  perhaps,  in  winter  some  noble  speci- 
mens of  Conifers,  affording  by  their  deep  green 
tints  a  fine  contrast  to  the  bare  trees  of  the  forest. 
The  present  lord  of  the  manor  has  ascertained, 
within  a  year  or  two,  the  dates  at  which  the  Coni- 
fers were  planted  by  the  late  .lohn  Hopkins,  of 
Tidmarsh,  then  the  owner  of  this  beautiful  spot. 
The  first  planting  was  done  by  Robert  Hopkins,  of 
Tidmarsh,  some  sixty  years  ago,  but  he  only  put 
in  avenues  of  Spruce  and  Scotch  Firs,  mixed  with 
Larch.  Still,  though  not  of  rare  species,  they  are 
grand  trees,  some  of  them  measuring  about  80  feet 
of  timber,  and  of  great  height. 

Of  the  more  choice  varieties  none  have  been 
planted  quite  thirty-five  years,  and  their  growth, 
considering  that  fact,  has  been  very  great.  These 
were  all  planted,  several  out  of  pots,  by  John 
Bunce,  gamekeeper,  who  looks  on  them  as  his 
children.  He  is  well  known  in  the  district  as  the 
surest  judge  of  the  size  and  worth  of  timber.  He 
lives  on  the  picturesque  common,  and  is  at  all  times 
too  pleased  if  any  admirer  of  Conifers  will  ask  him 
for  information  concerning  them. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  is  a 
Pinus  romana;  such  is  the  name  assigned  to  it 
by  the  gardener  of  Pampisford,  a  very  good 
authority  on  Conifers.  Another  fine  Pine  is  Lam- 
beitiana.  But  the  Douglas,  of  which  there  are 
eight  or  nine,  is  perhaps  the  chief  glory  of  the 
common.  The  following  Conifers  have  been 
measured  accurately :  — 

Pinna  romana 

P.  Lambertiana    .. 

Cedrua  Deodara  .. 

WellinRtonia 

Abiei  Douglasi     . . 

Araucaria  imtiricata 

Taxodium  Bempervirens 

There  are  fair  specimens  of  Picea  Nordmanniana 
and  Lawson's  Cypress,  and  there  is  a  tree  just 
blown  down  which  is  unique  in  the  fact  of  its 
cones  growing  in  circles  round  the  branch.  It  is 
said  to  be  Pinus  muricata.  Such  is  the  sketch  of 
this  scattered  pinetum  of  thirty-five  years' growth. 

R.  I.  H. 


Height. 

Girth. 

Feet. 

Inches 

32 

48 

37 

47 

68 

6S 

43 

64 

eo 

63 

24 

32 

S3 

48 

Abiea  Douglasi.— Your  article  (p.  408) 
respecting  tlie  wood  of  this  tree  does  not  commend 
it  more  than  it  deserves.  This  prince  of  trees  of 
the  forests  of  Oregon  and  Washington  territory 
makes  the  best  ship  timber  in  the  world.  A  prin- 
cipal quality  of  the  wood  is  a  flexibility  and 
tenacity  of  fibre  rarely  met  with  in  trees  so  aged. 
It  can  be  bent  and  twisted  several  times  in  con- 
trary directions  without  breaking.  Masts  and 
spars  made  of  Douglas  Fir  are  exceptional  for 
dimensions  and  superior  qualities,  such  as  strength, 
lightness,  absence  of  knots,  &c.  After  testing  all 
the  wood  obtainable  for  ship-building,  it  was 
reported  that  none  approached  the  strength  of  the 
Douglas  Fir  and  the  Pitch  Pine,  it  having  required 
a  weight  of  2S0  lbs.  to  break  a  bar  of  these  woods 
li  inches  square.  Between  the  Douglas  Fir  and 
the  Pitch  Pine,  who.se  strength  was  equal,  there 
was  this  difference,  that  whilst  the  latter  snapped 
short  olT,  the  Douglas  Fir  yielded  unwillingly,  with 
a  rough  and  long  rend.— Y.  D. 

Loading  timber.— The  figure  of  a  four- 
wheeled  timber  carriage  at  p.  :!8.'i  shows  the  kind 
of  vehi'le  in  common  use,  the  two-wheeled  car- 
riage being  less  frequently  employed.  During  the 
felling  season  we  have  generally  three  or  four 
double-wheeled  "  cuts,''  as  they  are  called  locally, 
employed,  each  carrying  four  or  five  tons  of  10  feet 
at  one  load,  but  I  never  heard  of  them  being 
loaded  on  "  the  principle  of  the  inclined  plane," 


the  method  described  by  your  correspondent ;  nor 
do  I  see  how  they  could  be  loaded  in  that  way 
The  "  three  legs,"  a  tripod  made  of  three  stout 
Larch  poles  with  a  pulley  and  rope  under  the  apex, 
is  employed  in  all  cases.  The  legs,  about  10  feet 
high,  are  placed  on  the  road  or  plank  gate  near 
where  the  timber  has  been  lotted,  the  carriage  is 
drawn  under  them,  the  chain  at  the  end  of  the 
rope  is  put  round  the  tree  to  be  loaded,  and  the 
rope  running  through  the  pulley  is  pulled  by  one 
or  two  of  the  horses  till  the  tree  is  swung  over  the 
carriage,  and  a  push  with  the  hand  puts  it  in  its 
place. — Y0EK.SHIREMAN. 

Shelter. — If  such  a  difference  as  that  recorded 
recently  is  found  between  the  branches  of  a  single 
tree  standing  alone  in  the  open,  one  may  guess  of 
how  much  importance  shelter  is  to  all  kinds  of 
tender  trees  and  shrubs,  and  how  much  depends 
upon  the  choice  of  a  situation  for  orchards,  arbo- 
retums,  gardens,  &c.  When  damage  is  done  to 
trees  by  frost  it  is  done  suddenly,  and  we  see  the 
effects  and  are  struck  by  them,  but  except  in 
the  case  of  subjects  killed  outright  or  greatly 
damaged,  it  is  probable  that  injury  to  trees  from 
frost  is  almost  tiil  compared  to  that  worked  by 
cold  winds.  These  considerations  should  influence 
everyone  who  contemplates  planting,  whether  it 
be  woods  or  single  trees,  but  in  either  case  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  more  dense  and  loftier 
the  enclosure,  whether  by  means  of  belts  of  trees 
or  hedges,  that  protects  plantations  of  any  kind 
from  cold  winds,  and  the  hardier  the  subjects 
used  for  cold  positions  the  better. — S. 

Pruning  v.  thinning  for  timber.— There 
are  two  classes  of  timber  growers,  those  who  thin 
their  plantations  early  and  freely  and  prune  after- 
wards, cutting  off  awkward  limbs  to  induce 
straightness,  and  those  who,  with  an  eye  to 
economy,  trust  to  judicious  crowding  to  obviate 
thinning  altogether  and  produce  straight  trees. 
The  last  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  cheapest 
and  most  natural  plan.  On  one  very  extensive 
estate  in  the  north,  where  scientific  forestry  was 
the  aim,  much  parade  was  made  of  the  pruning  of 
trees  in  over-thinned  plantations.  Squads  of  men, 
each  with  a  boy,  long  chisels  on  the  end  of  a  pole 
and  mallets,  perambulated  the  woods  and  chopped 
off  the  offending  limbs  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 
The  plan  was  necessary  under  the  circumstances, 
but  less  thinning  would  have  effected  the  same  end 
as  well.  Beeches,  Oaks,  Elms,  Sycamores,  Che.'st- 
nuts,  and  almost  all  trees  grow  perfectly  straight 
in  the  trunk,  and  produce  good  timber  when  just 
allowed  top  room  for  their  heads  and  no  more. — 

YORKSIIIREMAN. 

Planting  the  Isle  of  Man.— One  of  the  most 
pleasing  examples  of  the  effect  of  planting  hill- 
sides with  trees  is  to  be  seen  at  Glen  Ellen,  in  the 
Isle  of  Man.  Not  many  years  ago  this  glen  was 
quite  bare  and  treeless.  JThe  proprietor  conceived 
the  idea  of  turning  it  into  a  pleasure  resort,  and 
with  that  view  he  planted  a  million  or  more  of 
Larch  and  other  trees,  threw  rustic  bridges  across 
the  stream  here  and  there,  built  Swiss  cottages, 
and  now  it  i?,  perhaps,  the  greatest  and  most 
attractive  resort  for  visitors  on  the  island.  The 
approach  to  the  glen,  or  rather  a  portion  of  the 
glen  itself,  remains  as  it  was — nnplanted,  but  as 
soon  as  the  traveller  enters  the  wooded  portion  of 
the  glen  he  is  at  once  struck  with  the  magical 
transformation.  The  trees  are  still  comparatively 
young,  but  they  grow  thickly  and  cover  the  slopes 
from  base  to  summit ;  a  bare  hill-side  has  been 
transformed  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pros- 
pects in  the  island,  and  simply  by  planting  trees 
judiciously.  Many  similar  landscapes  could  no 
doubt  be  furnished  in  the  same  way,  and  the  tim- 
ber would  in  time  turn  out  valuable.  The  charac- 
teiistic  features  of  our  mountain  landscapes  are 
their  bare  ravines  naked  as  tlie  mountain  tops. 
Many  of  these  ravines  are  not  cultivated  in  any 
way,  do  not  lie  high  above  the  sea,  possess  good 
soil,  and  would  produce  a  great  variety  of  timber. 
It  is  of  little  use,  however,  planting  in  scraps  in 
such  situations — that  is,  in  poor  little  patches; 
broad  belts  and  masses  are  what  are  needed  to 
produce  an  effect,  and  to  shelter  game  and  also  the 
trees  themselves. — Yorkshiremak, 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
WTiicti  does  mend  Natnve  :  chanse  it  rather ;  but 
The  art  itself  is  Natueb."— SAnJcsjiflars. 


THE  ORCHID  CONFERENCE. 

The  exhibition  of  Orchids  at  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Conference  this  week  was  full  of  interest  to 
the  general  public,  as  well  as  to  those  who  devote 
special  attention  to  these  beautiful  plants.  Cer- 
tainly there  were  not  many  big  specimens  of  the 
"  flower-show  "  type  present,  but  then  this  was  a 
source  for  congratulation  rather  than  for  regret. 
Asa  whole,  the  plants  brought  together  were  most 
instructive,  and  many  more  species  and  varieties 
were  represented  at  this  exhibition  than  have  ever 
been  brought  together  at  any  previous  time.  It 
must  therefore  take  high  rank  if  we  remember  that 
from  beginning  to  end  it  was  a  labour  of  love 
to  all  concerned  in  its  origin  and  management. 
To  have  made  the  afEair  a  perfect  success  a  little 
more  detailed  organisation  would  have  been 
necessary,  together  with  longer  notice  to  those 
who  were  expected  to  send  their  plants.  Indeed, 
in  view  of  other  conferences,  many  and  varied  to 
come,  it  is  a  question  for  consideration  whether  a 
general  programme  should  not  now  be  drawn  np 
for,  say,  the  next  five  years,  so  that  both  the 
exhibitors  and  the  management  might  be  more 
fully  prepared  for  such  occasions.  The  society 
was  most  fortunate  in  having  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  to  the  fore  on  an  occasion  like  this ; 
his  remarks  were  listened  to  with  much  interest. 
So  also  was  Mr.  Veitch's  paper,  which  was  a 
most  instructive  history  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  hybrid  Orchids  raised  at  Chelsea  and 
elsewhere  during  the  past  thirty  years,  and  it  was 
rendered  still  more  instructive  in  being  illustrated 
by  specially  prepared  diagrams  and  living  speci- 
mens, showing  the  birth  and  babyhood  of  the 
seedling  plants,  the  genera  represented  being 
Cattleya,  Dendrobium,  Phala^nopsis,  and  Cypripe- 
dium.  Especially  interesting  were  the  chronolo- 
gical details  relating  to  the  blooming  of  the 
different  crosses.  For  example,  say  A  crossed 
with  B  might  bloom  in  four  years,  while  B  crossed 
with  A  required  a  longer  time.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Veilch  did  well  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the 
hybridiser's  practice  often  proves  for  us  that  the 
botanist  is  either  right  or  wrong- -that  hybridism 
is  in  fact  a  true  test  of  natural  botanical  affinities, 
while  guess-work  over  dried  specimens  too  often 
results  in  mere  assertion.  Every  day  brings  more 
forcibly  to  our  minds  the  truth  that  if  one  cannot 
study  plants  "  at  home,"  i.e.,  in  their  native  habi- 
tats, the  next  best  thing  is  to  study  them  alive 
under  cultivation  in  a  good  garden,  keeping  the 
"  dried  mummy  worship,"  as  Goethe  called  it,  as 
the  last  and  most  convenient  resource.  This 
view  was  years  ago  adopted  by  Mr.  Baker,  at 
Kew,  whose  life's  work  is  none  the  less  valuable 
to  the  botanist  because  he  also  made  it  in- 
telligible to  the  amateur  and  the  gardener  1 
Valuable,  however,  as  were  the  president's  remarks 
and  the  papers  read,  the  Orchid  Conference  failed 
in  the  one  great  point  of  nomenclature,  and 
we  think  this  burning  question  ought  to  have  been 
the  first  subject  brought  forward.  The  one  great 
reason,  indeed,  for  a  conference  on  Orchids  was 
this  bewildering   question   of    names.     On    all 


sides  we  hear  complaints  of  the  utter  confusion 
into  which  Orchid  names  have  fallen,  and  it  is 
this  confusion  which  induces  many  Orchid  ama- 
teurs to  avoid  purchasing  unless  they  actually  see 
the  plants  in  bloom.  Surely  it  is  not  a  satisfactory 
state  of  things  that  Cattleyas  and  Odontoglossums, 
not  one  whit  more  distinct  than  Chrysanthemums 
or  Primroses,  should  receive  Latin  names.  It  is  a 
matter  of  extreme  regret  that  Prof.  Reichenbach, 
who  for  the  past  thirty  years  has  named  our 
Orchids,  should  now  hesitate  to  help  us  in  clearing 
up  the  confusion  into  which  we  have  been  led  by 
his  system  of  naming.  This  matter,  we  are  told, 
was  deferred  on  account  of  the  enforced  absence  of 
Prof.  Reichenbach,  but  it  was  quite  evident  that 
other  botanists  also  shrank  from  the  responsibility 
which,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  undertaken.  In  a 
word,  during  the  last  fifty  years  or  so  botanical 
names  have  been  piled  upon  each  other  like  a 
house  of  cards,  and  even  the  botanists  are  to  be 
pitied  rather  than  blamed  if  these  names  now 
fall  around  us  in  confusion.  Let  all  principal 
wild  types  be  named  in  Latin  as  a  convenience, 
but  to  give  such  names  to  mere  garden  hybrids 
or  to  natural  seedling  variations  is  interminable, 
and  must,  of  course,  end  in  dire  failure,  as  is 
really  now  the  case. 


RAILWAY  GARDENING. 

Many  are  the  good  gardeners  among  station- 
masters  and  their  subordinates,  and  the  railway 
companies  do  wisely  and  kindly  in  offering  sub- 
stantial encouragement  to  their  servants  towards 
the  care  of  their  little  gardens.  It  not  only  in- 
creases^ the  men's  welfare  by  pleasantly,  and 
perhaps'profitably,  employing  their  odds  and  ends 
of  spare  time,  but  it  adds  materially  to  the  interest 
and  refreshment  of  the  company's  travellers. 
Many  are  the  pictures  of  plant  beauty  one  can 
remember  at  country  stations.  The  otherwise  bare 
boards  of  the  waiting  sheds  draped  in  a  mass  of 
thickly-flowered  Wistaria— what  might  have  been 
the  blank  wall  of  the  "  goods  "  a  sheet  of  bloom 
of  cluster  Roses— an  angle  of  the  same  shed, 
earlier  and  later  in  the  year,  beautiful  with  Japan 
Quince  and  with  the  flower  and  berry  of  Cratfegus 
Pyracantha  ;  a  long  paling  smothered  in  the  glossy 
foliage  and  alas-never-quite-satisfactory  flowers  of 
the  double  Macartney  Rose  and  its  undeniably 
beautiful  buds  ;  railings  wreathed  with  Hops ; 
signal-boxes  clothed  with  major  Convolvulus, 
Canary  Creeper,  and  carefully  trained  Scarlet 
Runners  ;  the  butt-like  structure  (technical  name 
unknown),  that  arrests  the  progress  of  wandering 
trucks  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  siding,  with  its  raised 
earthy  end  a  glowing  bed  of  Nasturtiums,  covering 
the  top  and  flowing  over  the  sides  in  wreaths  of 
scarlet  and  orange,  the  solid  walls  of  thick  black 
planking  being  perhaps  the  most  becoming  ground 
they  could  have.  These  are  a  few  instances, 
vividly  remembered,  of  glimpses  of  flower  beauty 
most  welcome  to  the  traveller  amid  the  noise  and 
worry  of  a  journey  by  rail.  The  only  thing  to  be 
deplored  is  the  many  examples  of  misdirected 
labour  and  defective  taste  in  the  way  of  needless 
and  unsightly  adjuncts.  I  think  it  will  be 
generally  noticed  that  station-masters  have  an  un- 
happy passion  for  flints.  Now  flints,  especially 
in  a  chalk  country,  are  very  good  for  making  an 
informal  edging,  though  best  when  half,  or  more 
than  half,  covered  with  little  plants  such  as 
Stonecrops,  Houseleeks,  Aubrietias,  &c.  But  I 
have  seen  stations  where  flints  were  used  as 
bedding  plants,  and  where  the  designer  evidently 


thought  them  of  greater  importance  than  flowers, 
and  where,  after  a  year  or  two,  the  flints  growing 
dull  and  some  wild  Strawberries  rambling  among 
them  tried  to  veil  their  hard  ugliness,  the  stony 
beds  were  remorselessly  weeded  and  white- 
washed ! 

A  remarkable  instance  of  misdirected  labour 
and  ingenuity  was  committed  lately  at  a  station 
where  a  steeply  rising  bank  of  sandy  rock,  crown- 
ed with  a  group  of  fine  Scotch  Firs,  offered  rare 
advantages  for  making  a  piece  of  rock  garden 
of  exceptional  beauty.  A  little  scooping  away  of 
sand  to  expose  a  rock  surface,  some  spaces  of  well- 
prepared  soil  for  the  roots  of  climbing  plants, 
a  few  Hops  and  Vines,  one  or  two  free  climbing 
Roses  and  the  hardiest  Clematis,  a  few  of  the 
commonest  alpines,  such  as  Arabia,  Aubrietia,  and 
Stonecrop,  and  a  rock  garden  of  the  highest 
beauty  might  have  been  made,  with  hardly  any 
labour  and  simply  by  a  judicious  use  of  the 
natural  conditions.  Instead  of  this,  there  is  an 
elaborate  monstrosity  of  heart-breaking  hideous- 
ness ;  the  steep  bank,  stiffly  terraced  and  walled 
with  glaring  flints  (exotic  to  the  soil),  and  in  the 
flint  walls  startling  patterns  in  coal  or  clinker. 
Some  of  the  terraces  are  paved  with  chalk,  some 
with  coal-ash,  some  with  brick-dust ;  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  bank  is  utterly  destroyed  and 
buried  under  this  misapplied  mass  of  artful 
ingenuity,  which  cost  weeks  of  careful  labour 
And  yet  the  designer  of  this  unhappy  garden  is  a 
true  lover  of  flowers  and  an  excellent  practical 
gardener,  so  that  one  the  more  regrets  the  lack  of 
true  taste  that  has  led  to  the  mistake.  I  know 
another  station  where  the  edging  is  of  inverted 
jam-pots,  half  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  another 
where  it  is  a  three-row-deep,  carefully  cemented, 
perfectly  even  line  of  whelk-shells,  a  piece  of  work 
so  well  executed  that  one  cannot  but  admire  the 
ingenuity  and  perfection  of  the  handiwork.  But  all 
this  is  not  gardening,  and  if  the  railway  com- 
panies, in  offering  help  and  prizes  for  well-kept 
station  gardens,  suggested  that  flowers  were  of 
more  considerationjthan  flints,  jam-pots,  and  such, 
like  accessories,  they  would  be  encouraging  true 
taste  and  discouraging  a  frivolous  waste  of  time. 
In  the  minds  of  working  folk  there  is  apt  to  be  an 
over-great  admiration  of  ingenuity,  cultivated  at 
the  expense  of  their  sense  of  what  is  reasonably 
beautiful. 

Railway  men  seem  mostly  fond  of  flowers.  I 
remember  once  (when  a  compartment  in  which  I 
was  a  traveller  was  drawn  up  at  a  country  station 
abreast  of  an  engine  taking  in  water)  watching 
some  careful  and  cautious  movements  on  the  part 
of  the  fireman.  First,  he  wiped  his  oily  black 
hands  on  a  lump  of  cotton-waste,  and  then  un- 
locked an  iron  box  on  the  outside  of  his  engine. 
It  was  done  with  so  much  care  and  deliberation, 
that  I  lazily  fell  to  wondering  what  was  in  the 
box,  or  might  be  coming  out  of  it ;  whether  it  was 
his  dinner,  or  some  of  his  clothing,  or  gear  be- 
longing to  the  engine,  when— out  came  a  grand 
bunch  of  Cowslips  !  Cowslips,  fresh  and  fair  and 
beautiful,  out  of  the  boiling,  snorting  engine— a 
bunch  as  big  as  his  head  I  The  iron  lid  was  closed, 
but  not  locked,  and  the  man  left  the  engine  and 
went  along  the  platform.  In  five  minutes  he  came 
back  with  a  large  bunch  of  Wallflowers,  which 
was  deposited,  also  with  much  care,  in  the  iron 
box.  The  box  was  deep  and  narrow,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  bunch  was  a  matter  of  careful 
manipulation  and  some  thinking ;  perhaps  there 
was  a  mug  of  water  at  the  bottom.  By  that  time 
the  boiler  was  filled  and  the  engine  backed  away 
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and  was  gone,  but  the  impression  remained,  and  I 
have  often  since  looked  at  a  railway  engine  as  a 
possible  receptacle  of  some  good  bnnch  of  flowers, 
and  at  the  grimy  fireman  as  a  probable,  or  at 
least  potential,  gardener.  G.  J. 


NOTES  ON  RECENT  NDJIBERS. 

Wild  Violets  (p.  41G).— In  our  garden,  not 
only  at  the  foot  of  a  greenhouse  wall,  bat  in  the 
wall  itself,  a  number  of  the  little  sweet  Violets 
have  formed  a  colony.  In  a  crack  between  the 
edge  of  a  terrace  pavement  and  a  stone  balustrade 
they  seem  each  year  as  it  they  would  flower  them- 
selves to  death,  and  form  for  weeks  together 
masses  of  dwarf  blooms  nestling  along  the  stones. 
One  has  not  the  heart  to  pick  them,  and  so  they 
are  left  to  be  appreciated.  A  runner  has  made 
its  way  through  the  balustrade,  and  hangs  down 
the  wall  in  such  graceful  fairy  festoons,  the  roots 
here  and  there  finding  some  crevice  to  cling  to. 
They  seem  to  get  about  as  much  nourishment  as 
a  Ruta  muraria  does  on  the  top  of  an  old  wall,  but 
yet  year  after  year  they  never  fail,  and  one  could 
not  wish  them  to  grow  more  prettily.  I  believe 
that  Violets  would  flower  very  much  more  freely 
if  given  in  the  soil  a  greater  quantity  of  sand  than 
they  are  usually  allowed.  The  flowers,  perhaps, 
might  not  be  so  large  or  the  stalks  so  long,  but 
the  profusion  and  abundance  of  bloom  would 
make  up  for  that  in  places  in  the  open  air  where 
not  required  for  picking.  Two  other  plants  worth 
sowing  in  "wall  cracks"  are  Corydalis  lutea 
and  Meconopsis  cambrica,  both  of  which  are 
pretty  and  graceful,  and,  of  course,  a  number  of 
others  might  be  mentioned  which  would  like 
nothing  better  than  a  gravel  walk  itself. 

Transplanting  Evergreens.— In  all  pro- 
bability, in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  when  an  Ever- 
green is  transplanted  it  is  taken  from  a  spot  where 
it  was  growing  close  together  with  other  plants,  and 
is  set  out  in  a  bare  open  position  "  with  room  to 
grow."  The  protection  plants  afford  each  other 
from  sunshine  and  light  is  often  but  too  clearly 
seen ;  we  are  careless  sometimes  in  exposing  them, 
when  moved  just  before  winter,  to  the  combined 
effects  of  rain,  frost,  and  wind  !  One  of  the  chief 
advantages  in  transplanting  in  the  late  spring, 
instead  of  autumn  (apart  from  the  question  of  root 
action),  is  that  you  do  not  let  in  the  cold  to  the 
young  buds  and  half-hardened  leaves  and  bark. 
Unfortunately,  we  do  not  always  find  out  when  a 
plant  has  merely  "  caught  cold  ;  "  it  is  only  when  it 
"catches  its  death  "of  cold  (or,  as  would  seem 
more  correct,  its  "death  catches  it")  that  we 
discover  that  it  is  not  in  the  rudest  of  health  1 

The  past    and    present    of  forestry 

(p.  434).— I  have  read  through  "A.'s  "  remarks  very 
carefully,  and  the  only  conclusion  I  can  come  to  is 
that  in  some  way  or  other  theGame  Lawsmusthave 
disagreed  with  his  digestion,  and  in  my  stupidity 
I  fa'l  to  see  what  he  was  driving  at.  Will  he  be 
good  enough  to  explain  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween "  forestry  "  and  "  sylviculture, '  beyond 
that  one  is  a  good  old  English  word,  the  other  a 
new  invention  that  does  not  figure  in  many  dic- 
tionaries ?  That  "  the  forestry  of  the  present  is 
linked  to  that  of  the  past  "  I  was  not  surprised  to 
hear,  but  certainly  I  did  not  expect  to  see  it  called 
"  the  supple  slave  of  a  tyrannical  inconsistency." 
Why  should  forestry  be  "  esteemed  exclusively 
for  the  beauty,  the  practical  utility,  and  the  com- 
mercial value  of  its  peculiar  products  ?  "  If 
pleasure  can  be  combined  with  beauty  and  use, 
what  objection  is  there?  "We  have  a  forestry 
trained  to  giving  to  the  game  bird  its  shelter." 
What  harm  do  the  pheasants  do  to  the  trees  by 
roosting  in  them  ?  Does  "  A."  propose  to  net  in  the 
tops  or  erect  scarecrows  to  keep  out  the  rooks  and 
pigeons  ?  The  rabbits  no  doubt,  will  burrow  about 
the  roots,  but  they  prefer  an  open  place  if  possible ; 
one  squirrel  will  do  far  more  mischief  among  the 
leaders  of  Firs  than  any  number  of  rabbits  "down 
below."  I  was  glad  that  "  our  forester  has  become 
to  a  great  extent  moulded  by  bis  circumstances  ;" 
rpost  people  will  say  he  would  have  been  wrong  if 


he  had  not.  A  man  who  cannot  read,  but  who  has 
lived  among  trees  all  his  life  and  kept  his  eyes 
open,  would  be  capable  of  setting  right  a  scientific 
theorist  on  many  points.  "  A.'s"  last  paragraph 
is  beyond  me  entirely  ! 

Saws    (p.    433), — Your    correspondent    who 
describes  his  new  pruning  saw  cannot  have  seen 
what  claims  to  be  "  the  fastest  saw  in  the  world," 
which,  as  perhaps  its  name  would  suggest,  hails 
from  America.     It  cuts  at  each  pull  both  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  clears  the  sawdust  out 
as  it  goes.     The  chief  objection  to  it  is  the  great 
amount  of  sharpening  required  ;  partly,  perhaps, 
on  account  of  its  being  made  of  softer  steel  than 
our  English  weapons ;  partly  on  account  of  the 
teeth  coming  to  so  fine  a  point.     A  pruning  saw 
made  like  your  illustration  is  apt  to  "  fly  off  " 
without  biting  from  a  hard  branch  high  up  as  it 
would  from  a  poker,  and  the  length  of  the  handle 
usually  prevents  any  great  pressure  being  applied. 
It  is  astonishing  how  hard  an  old  dead  bougb,  of 
a  Silver  Fir  for  instance,  may  be  ;  a  rotten  branch 
of  Oak  does  not  require  anj  thing  more  elaljorate 
than  a  good  blow  to  bring  it  to  the  ground.     The 
pruning  saws  generally  sold  are  curved  in  shape 
so  as  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  grip  or  purchase 
on  their  victim.     I  have  just  had  one  made  for  me 
more  curved  than  any  I  could  get  for  extra  high 
pruning.    The  steam  saw  for  felling  trees,  which 
was  illustrated  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  intended,  I 
suppose,  chiefly  for  hedgerow  timber,  as  it  would 
be  impossible  to  send  a  big  steam  engine  careering 
about  in  a  wood,  especially  on  sloping  ground, 
without  doing,  in  all  probability,  more  harm  than 
good,  by  barking  the  stems  and  roots  of  the  trees 
it  would  have  to  squeeze  past.  "Wood  Agent"  asks 
for   information    as   to    "  what    has    been    done 
practically  in  felling  trees  by  the  saw."    We  never 
throw  any  trees  for  timber  except  with  a  cross-cut 
saw,  though  an  axe  is  often  freely  used  in  "  setting 
out "  the  tree  ready.     It  seems  to  be  the  general 
practice  in  this  district,  and  I  always  thought  was 
the  same  elsewhere  (excepting,  of  course,  in  a  cer- 
tain park  in  North  Wales  where  we  hear  cf  the  axe 
doing  great  execution!).     The  American  handles 
are  "'cutely"  arranged  so  as  to  screw  on  either 
parallel  or  at  right  angles  to  the  siw  itself. 
Sussex.  C.  R.  S.  D. 


more  hardy  and  quite  as  free  blooming.  We  may 
add  that  only  in  one  instance  have  we  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  cross  with  K.  piajcox,  but  the  seed- 
lings died  off  when  quite  small. — I.<.\^AC  Davies& 
Son,  Ormskirk. 

Paris  International   Show.— The  great 
flower  show  to  be  held  in  Paris  on  the  20th  inst., 
and  continued  till  the  .Tlst,  promises  to  be  an 
important   affair.      It    is    organised    under    the 
auspices  of  the  National  Horticultural  Society  of 
France,  and  in  connection  with  it  there  will  be 
a  botanical  and  horticultural  congress,  which  will 
take  place  at  84,  Eue  de  Crenelle,  on  21st  and 
two  following  days.     The  subjects  for  discussion 
at  the  congress  will  include  the  following,  viz., 
Railway  charges  for  the  conveyance  of  plants — 
rules  for  the   naming  of  garden  varieties  and 
hybrids— influence  of  the  electric  light  on  vege- 
tation— influence  of  the  moon   on   vegetation — 
influence  of  age  on  the  germination  of  seeds  and 
plants     raised — sexes    of    plants — doubling    of 
flowers— striped  flowers — fertilisation  of  Orchids — 
modifications  of  plants  by  culture — temperature  of 
water  used  in  plant  culture— causes  of  variegation 
— chlorophyl  in  Caladium  leaves— use  of  bottom- 
heat  in  the  conservatory  and  greenhouse — conside- 
ration of  the  theory  of  Van  Jlons  as  to  the  rais- 
ing of    fruits— production  by   white    flowers  of 
seedlings  with  coloured  flowers — raising  Orchids 
from  seed — use  of    charcoal  in   Orchid  culture. 
I'rogrammes  of  the  congress  will  be  forwarded  on 
application    to   the    president    of    the    National 
Horticultural  Society  and  those  desirous  of  at- 
tending must  previously  communicate  with   the 
president,  who  will  furnish  applicants   with  ad- 
mission tickets.     The  cflicial   language    of    the 
congress  will   be  French.     The  secretary  is   M. 
Ernest  Bergman. 
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Boronia  heterophylla.-Some  time  ago 
we  drew  attention  to  this  new  Boronia  which  has 
been  introduced  to  Kew  by  means  of  seeds  for- 
warded by  Miss  North  when  on  a  painting  tour  in 
Australia,  and  which  is  now  in  flower  in  the  con- 
servatory (No.  4).  Its  nearest  ally  is  B.  elatior, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  of  the  Boronias, 
owing  to  its  free  habit  and  pretty  flowers,  but 
which  has  yet  to  be  brought  into  that  prominence 
to  which  its  excellent  qualities  as  a  garden  plant 
entitle  it.  In  B.  heterophylla  the  flowers,  instead 
of  being  rosy  carmine,  as  in  B.  elatior,  are  rich 
vermilion,  with  a  zone  of  pure  white  round  the 
base  of  the  cup-like  corolla.  These  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  axils  of  the  long  pinnate  foliage, 
which  is  'rather  thinly  arranged  along  the  erect, 
though  slender,  branches.  In  addition  to  their 
beauty  the  flowers  of  this  species  have  a  delicious 
almond-like  odour.  We  saw  the  same  species,  or 
what  appeared  to  be  the  same,  in  one  of  the  Lon- 
don nurseries  a  few  months  ago,  so  that  we  may 
hope  to  see  this  beautiful  greenhouse  plant  in 
general  cultivation  shortly.  It  isdifliculttoawaken 
an  interest  in  Australian  plants  now-a-days,  but 
there  is  still  hope  that  some  of  the  Boronias,  and 
amongst  them  B.  heterophylla,  will  not  be  totally 
lost  to  cultivation  through  the  apathy  with  which 
hard-wooded  plants  are  as  a  rule  viewed. 

Bhododendron    glauco-hybridum.— 

Vou  described  lately  a  Rhododendron  which 
you  had  received  under  the  name  of  1!.  glauco- 
hybridum.  This  is  a  hybrid  sent  out  by  us  some 
years  ago,  but  R.  pnccox  was  not  one  of  its 
parents.  We  have  recorded  "  ciliatum  and  others  " 
as  the  pollen  parents,  and  we  believe  R  llendor- 
soni  was  one  of  the  varieties  used  to  obtain  the 
cross.  Our  R.  Rosy  Bell,  the  flowers  and  foliage  of 
which  are  very  similar  to  glauco-hybridum,  was 
in  the  same  batch  of  seedlings,  and  we  find  it  to  be 


HIGHGATE  WOODS. 
The  Corporation  of  London  has  unanimously  and 
cordially  accepted  the  munificent  and  graceful  cffer 
made  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  through 
Lord  Stanhope,  of  the  Gravel-pit  Wood,  having  an 
area  of  t>9  acres,  at  Highgate,  for  the  perpetual  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis. 
Not  only  London,  but  the  northern  suburbs 
generally,  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  prospect 
of  having  at  an  early  date  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
of  woodland  scenery  to  be  found  near  London. 
The  important  suggestion  made  by  the  Coal  and 
Corn  and  Finance  Committee,  through  its  chair- 
man, Mr.  Garrett,  that  the  great  city  companies 
should  together  purchase  the  adjoining  wood  and 
present  it  to  the  Corporation  for  the  health  and 
recreation  of  the  people,  will  be  very  generally 
endorsed.  The  Churchyard-bottom  Wood  has  an 
area  of  50  acres  ;  it  is  separated  from  the  Gravel- 
pit  Wood  only  by  a  public  road,  but  it  differs  in 
many  respects  from  its  neighbour,  and  has  a  variety 
and  charm  of  its  own.  JiOoked  at  from  the  Arch- 
way Road  across  the  deep  cutting  of  the  r.ailway, 
its  southern  border  may  be  traced  through  a 
lovely  valley  with  richly  wooded  scenery ;  from 
this  valley  the  ground  lises  in  a  dense  growth  of 
underwood  and  trees,  forming  a  unique  piece  of 
sylvan  beauty  which  would  be  difficult  to  surpass. 
The  two  woods  would  together  form  a  much-needed 
and  matchless  pleasure  ground  of  120  acres,  a 
space  about  equal  to  the  wants  of  this  rapidly- 
extending  portion  of  the  metropolis.  The  sum 
asked  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners — viz., 
i2.T,000,  for  then:  interest  in  the  Churchyard- 
bottom  Wood  as  a  place  for  recreation  is  much 
less  than  wealthy  persons  in  more  northerly 
districts  occasionally  give  for  muchsmaller  and  less 
advantageous  sites  for  public  parks.  i2.'),0ii0  for  a 
public  park  of  .'50  acres  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
large  outlav.  Such  an  addition  to  the  open  spaces 
of  greater  London  would  be  an  inestimable  boon, 
not  only  to  the  present,  but  to  all  future  genera- 
tions. The  destruction  of  this  unique  piece  of 
woodland  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  public 
calamity. 
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and  when  such  is  the  case  with  trees  of  native 
growth,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  trees  of 
recent  introduction  exhibit  a  difference  in  outline 
and   development    in    a    similar    manner.      The 


branches  hang  perpendicularly  downward."  Upon 
reading  this  we  at  once  sent  an  order  for  some 
of  the  trees,  and  received  them  the  following 
spring.     These  were  the  first    received    in   this 


quality  of  the  timber  produced  by  trees  of  recent  country.  It  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
introduction  into  this  country  is  a  subject  of  deep  I  trees  ever  introduced  here,  and  its  popularity 
interest  and  importance  to  tree  planters  and  pro-  j  continues   to  this   day.      As    an    erect-growing. 


THE     RED- WOOD     TREE. 

(SEQUOIA   SKiMPEBVIREKS.) 

In  referring!  to  what   I  wrote  about  this  Conifer, 

"C.  R.  S.  D."  says  it  is  stated   "  that  this  tree  is 

not  in  the  least  degree  fastidious  as  regards  soil, 

and,  no   doubt,  it  will   grow  in    very  different 

positions  ;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between 

a  well-grown    tree  with    thick  green    branches  i  gathered  and  brought  to  bear  upon  this  subject ; 

down  to  the  ground  and  some  of  the  miserable,  I  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direo- 

scraggy  specimens  one  of  ten  sees.     Our  largest  |  tion  that  cultivators  record  their  experience  from    . 

now  girths  8  feet  G  inches  a  yard  from  the  ground  ^  time  to  time  as  far  as  opportunity  may  occur,  as    5  feet  Sinches  in  circumference  near  the  ground, 

.  .  .  .  whereas  another  which  was  planted,  I  be-  '  well  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  exposure  which  '  and  branched  from  i  feet  above  the  ground.' 

lieve,  at  the  same  time  is  not  halt  the  size ;  the  !  appear  to  be  most  suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  |      As  will  be  seen,  this  tree  is  a  very  fine  speci- 

one  is  certainly  handsome,  the  other  is  not.     Was  ,  different  species,  all  of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  '  men  of  what  we  have  always  looked  upon  as  the 


prietors,  but  a  considerable  number  of  years  must 
elapse  in  order  to  allow  the  trees  time  to  perfect 
their  growth  before  reliable  information  can  be 


graceful  tree,  with  pendulous  branches,  it  really 
has  no  equal.  The  first  tree  we  planted  out  some 
thirty-four  years  ago  wa?  cut  down  a  few  years 
ago  to  clear  the  ground.  The  one  of  which  we 
send  you  a  photograph,  planted  some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  is  now  50  feet  in  height.     The  trunk  is 


the  nature  of  the  wood  for  tim- 
ber described  by  Mr.  Webster 
from  British  -  grown  or  foreign 
specimens  1" 

The  nature  of  the  wood  as 
described  by  me  is  both  of 
Irish  and  foreign  growth.  Is 
"  C.  R.  S.  D.'  aware  that  there  is 
a  variety  of  this  tree  that  never 
attains  very  large  dimensions,  and 
that  such  variety  answers  his 
descriptive  particulars  in  every 
respect  ?  I  have  planted  both 
kinds  under  similar  conditions  as 
regards  soil  and  situation,  and 
found  the  species  to  be  a  tree 
of  rapid  growth ;  whereas  this 
inferior  variety  planted  under  the 
same  conditions  proved  to  be 
worthless  either  for  ornament  or 
utility.  This  variety  differs  from 
the  species  not  only  in  being  of 
slower  growth,  but  the  branches 
are  shorter  and  the  foliage  less 
dense,  of  a  smaller  size,  and 
of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  alto- 
gether wanting  in  substance  and 
that,  rich  glossy  green  colour 
so  characteristic  of  the  former. 
A  practical  eye  can  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other  at  the 
first  glance,  and  not  only  by 
the  bare,  unfnrQished  appear- 
anca  of  the  branches,  but  like- 
wise by  the  bark  of  the  stem, 
which  is  never  so  thick  upon 
the  one  as  the  other.  '  C.  R.  S  D." 
gives  us  to  information  re- 
garding the  Eoil,  subsoil,  and 
exp0:sure  where  his  trees  are  grow- 
ing, all  of  which  are  of  im- 
portance in  tree  culture ;  but  I 
am  strongly  of  opinioo  from  what 
he  says  that  tliese  circum- 
stances have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case  in  question,  and  that 
the  difference  really  is  in  the 
trees  themselves.  Hut,  apart  from 
this  altogether.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  trees  planted 
and  growing  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  one  another  do  not 
always  attain  the  same  dimen- 
sions in  the  same  time,  even 
although  soil,  elevation,  and  exposure  are  appa- 
rently the  same.  Sometimes  the  texture  and 
quality  of  the  soil  can  be  clearly  traced  as  the 
cause  of  the  difference  in  the  size  and  healthy 
development  of  the  trees,  and  at  other  times  the 
soil  and  geological  features  are  so  nearly  alike, 
and  the  size  and  difference  of  the  trees  pro- 
duced upon  the  same  formation  so  dissimilar  in 
8iz5  and  form,  that  it  is  rather  difficult  in  many 
cases  to  say  what  the  real  cause  has  originated 
from. 

Hardy  indigenous  trees  growing  in  their  natu- 
ral habitats — some  on  rich,  deep  soil  of  a  uniform 
texture  in  the  straths  and  glens  of  their  native 
home,  and  others  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and  up  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
arborescent  vegetation — often  exhibit  a  great 
variety  in  size,  oatline,  and  general  appearance, 


most  ornamental  as  well  as  the 
most  valuable  weeping  tree  that 
exists  in  cultivation  in  this  country. 


The  Cut-Ie.ived  Wtepiug  Birch  (engraved  from  a  pliotograph  for  The  Gakben). 


not  only  interesting,  but  highly  instructive  and 
useful  to  the  cultivator.  J.  B.  Websteu. 


THE  CUT-LEAVED  WEEPING  BIRCH. 
The  annexed  engraving  represents  a  cut-leaved 
Weeping  Birch  in  the  grounds  of  Messrs.  EU- 
wanger  and  Barry,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  N.Y,, 
who  kindly  sent  us  a  photograph  of  the  tree,  to- 
gether with  the  following  brief  sketch  cf  its 
history  :  "In  the  summer  of  18-18  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Sargent,  of  Fishkill,  on  the  Hudson, 
was  travelling  in  Europe  and  wrote  to  the  late 
Mr.  A.  J.  Downing  about  this  tree.  In  the 
famous  Booth  Nurseries  of  Hamburg  he  wrote : 
'  Among  other  trees  and  shrubs  rare  to  me  I 
noticed  a  Weeping  lUrch  peculiar  to  Germany. 
It    had    descending    shoots    ,32   feet    long;    the 


PYRUS  JAPONICA. 

TnEKE  is  now  blooming  in  Mr. 
Dobree's  garden  at  Byfleet  a  scarlet 
flowered  Pyrus,  which  I  think 
better  illustrates  the  great  worth 
of  this  wall  shrub  than  any  plant 
I  ever  saw.  It  is  a  good  sized 
specimen,  covering  a  fair  amount 
of  wall  surface,  but  it  is  not  its 
dimensions  that  I  wish  to  refer  to 
so  ranch  as  the  remarkable  way 
in  which  it  blooms,  a  result  which 
is  apparently  due  to  the  way  in 
which  it  is  managed.  The 
treatment  consists  simply  in  a 
systematic  course  of  pinching  back 
in  the  growing  time ;  it  is  attended 
to  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
wall  fruits,  or,  as  Mr.  Kirk  says, 
"  just  in  the  same  way  as  I  do  my 
Peaches.'  As  everyone  knows 
who  has  anything  to  do  with  this 
Pyrus  as  a  wall  plant,  the  lower 
portion  of  old  specimens  is  apt 
to  become  bare,  especially  when 
the  shoots  are  allowed  to  extend 
at  will,  sa  that  after  a  few 
yfars  the  great  portion  of  the 
blooms  are  on  the  upper  part 
of  it ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
tree  in  question  the  crowd  of 
blight  blossoms  extends  almost 
to  the  ground,  forming  from  the 
base  to  the  tips  of  the  topmost 
branches  a  mass  of  glowing 
scarlet,  through  which  in  places 
the  yonng  growths  have  barely 
room  to  push.  Mr.  Kirk  tells  me 
that  it  blooms  in  this  way  every 
year.  I  used  to  think  it  im- 
possible to  keep  a  large  speci- 
men clothed  with  fliowering  wood 
light  down  to  the  base,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  flower  it 
well  was  to  grow  on  the  exten- 
sion principle.  I  now  see,  how- 
ever, that  a  tree  may  be  con- 
fined to  a  small  space  and  may 
yet  be  made  to  cover  the  same 
with  blossoms  every  year  if  kept  well  pinched 
through  the  summer.  Pyrus  japonica  is  jo 
handsome  as  to  merit  this  amount  of  care ; 
it  lavishly  repays  the  time  bestowed  on  it  in  this 
way.  J.  CoKsniLL. 


Cornus  florida,  or  the  flowering  Dogwood 
(p.  -LOS),  is  a  curious  plant  quite  common  in  gar- 
dens, and  yet  rarely  seen  in  flower.  Other  species 
of  Dogwood  bloom  freely  enough,  but  this  Florida 
species  differs  from  most  others  in  having  its 
flower-heads  garnished  by  four  large  white  bracts, 
which  remind  one  of  those  of  some  tropical  Mue- 
sa^ndas.  Our  British  species,  the  dwarf  sub- 
alpine  C.  suecica,  is  also  rendered  effective  when 
in  bloom  by  having  showy  white  or  pink-tinted 
bracts.     For  years  I  only  knew  the  flowers  of 
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Cornus  florida  from  having  seen  the  figure  in  an 
early  volume  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  bat  last 
spring  Miss  Lavinia  Hatchings  was  so  kind  as  to 
bring  flowering  branches  to  our  garden  from  a 
domain  in  Co.  Cork,  where  it  grows  and  blooms 
most  freely.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  from 
other  successful  growers  of  this  shrub  as  to  the 
conditions  essential  to  its  blooming.— F.  W.  P.. 


NOTES  ON  EARLY  BARBERRIES. 

The  first  to  flower  is  the  well-known  Darwin's 
Berberis  (B.  Darwini),  which  in  the  event  of 
mild  winters  will  flower  more  or  less  continuously 
for  months  together  till  the  return  of  spring,  when 
the  whole  plant  becomes  a  mass  of  bright  orange- 
coloured  blossoms.  Even  when  not  in  flower  the 
dark  coloured  evergreen  foliage  renders  it  a  valu- 
able ornamental  shrub,  and  though  it  doss  not 
always  fruit  freely,  yet  under  favourable  condi- 
tions it  generally  bears  a  crop  of  plum-coloured 
berries  covered  with  a  bloom  like  that  of  a  well 
finished  Grape.  Pheasants  are  said  to  be  very 
fond  of  the  berries,  and  this  circumstance,  com- 
bined with  the  thick,  bushy  habit  of  the  plant,  has 
caused  it  to  be  somewhat  extensively  used  for 
covert  planting.  Such  a  use  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  it  can  be  increased  pretty  readily,  and 
that  is  indeed  the  case,  for  seeds  are  easily  pro- 
cured and  will  germinate  freely  enough  if  sown  in 
the  open  ground,  while  layers  strike  root  in  a 
short  time.  Besides  this,  from  its  habit  of  push- 
ing up  suckers,  which  produce  roots  on  their  own 
account,  a  bush  may  often  without  danger  be 
split  up  into  several  parts  all  sufficiently  well 
rooted  to  grow.  Berberis  Darwini,  though  first 
discovered  by  Mr.  Darwin,  will  form  a  lasting 
monument  to  its  introducer,  William  Lobb,  for 
without  it  we  should  not  have  the  other  equally 
beautiful  (perhaps  under  some  conditions  even 
more  so)  B.  stenophylla,  said  to  be  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  B.  Darwini  and  the  smaller-growing 
B.  empetrifolia. 

B.  STENOPHYLLA  is  rather  later  in  expanding 
its  blossoms  than  Darwin's  Berberis,  for  which 
reason  it  often  escapes  the  sharp  spring  frosts 
that  are  disastrous  to  that  kind  when  the  blooms 
are  far  advanced.  It  forms  a  bush  of  most  grace- 
ful outline  from  the  long  arching,  partially  pen- 
dulous branches,  which  when  laden  with  blossoms 
give  the  whole  plant  the  appearance  of  a  golden 
fountain.  As  a  single  specimen  on  the  lawn,  or 
in  similar  situations,  this  Barberry  is  well  suited  ; 
and  it  is  withal  so  vigorous  in  constitution,  that 
even  in  an  overcrowded  shrubbery  border  I  have 
seen  it  doing  well,  and  pushing  out  its  long 
slender  shoots  wherever  an  opportunity  offered. 
I  once  saw  a  wall  completely  covered  with  this 
Berberis,  and  a  grand  sight  it  was,  for  the.blossoms 
were  just  at  their  best.  The  wall  was  about  8  feet 
high,  and  the  plants  had  been  secured  to  it  till 
the  whole  was  covered,  when  no  further  pruning 
or  tying  had  been  indulged  in,  unless  absolutely 
necessary.  Left  thus  to  themselves,  the  plants 
grew  away  freely,  and  the  whole  wall  presented 
but  a  mass  of  long  flexible  shoots,  which  de- 
pended gracefully  from  it,  and,  except  here  or 
there,  completely  hid  the  brickwork  from  view.  Of 
course,  such  a  practice  could  not  be  followed  out 
where  the  space  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  was  re- 
quired for  any  purpose,  as  the  plants  took  up  so 
much  room,  but  when  the  only  object  is  to  hide 
an  unsightly  wall,  I  know  of  no  more  desirable 
subjects  for  that  purpose  than  the  Berberis  as  I 
saw  it. 

B.  EMPETRIFOLIA,  one  of  the  parents  of  B. 
stenophylla,  is  a  graceful  little  bush,  but  it  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  anything  but  a  flourishing 
condition.  Another  South  American  kind  that 
flowers  in  the  spring  is  B.  dulcis,  which  forms  a 
somewhat  stiff-growing  sub-evergreen  shrub  with 
large  deep  yellow  blossoms.  The  flowers  are  soli- 
tary and  not  borne  in  clusters,  as  in  Darwini,  but 
they  are  arranged  pretty  thickly,  and  being  on 
unusually  long  footstalks  are  more  conspicuous 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Though  not 
so  showy  as  the  better-known  kinds,  this  Barberry 
is  very  handsome,  and  forms  a  pleasing  variety. 


The  earliest  to  bloom  of  the  deciduous  section 
is  B.  sinensis,  a  dense  growing  bush  with  slender 
arching  shoots.  Early  in  the  spring  these  branches 
are  studded  with  the  young  tender  green  foliage, 
at  which  time  also  the  flowers  are  borne.  They 
depend  in  great  profusion  from  the  undersides  of 
the  twigs,  and  in  colour  are  sulphur-yellow  inside 
and  a  sort  of  brownish  crimson  on  the  exterior, 
this  latter  tint  being  especially  noticeable  in  the 
bud  state.  It  is  a  desirable  little  shrub,  as  when 
not  in  flower  the  neat  roundish  foliage  is  very 
pleasing,  and,  besides,  it  assumes  a  bright  crimson 
tint  in  the  autumn  before  dying  off.  This  Ber- 
beris is  often  met  with  under  the  name  of  Thun- 
bergi,  and  is  quite  different  from  the  B.  sinensis 
of  Loudon,  which,  as  figured,  bears  a  good  deal  of 
resemblance  to  the  common  kind. 

The  Mahonia  section  of  Berberis  also  con- 
tributes to  the  list  of  early-flowering  kinds,  as  the 
large  pinnate-leaved  M.  japonica  will,  during  a 
mild  season,  commence  to  open  its  lemon-coloured 
blossoms  by  the  end  of  .January,  and  after  that 
come  the  numerous  forms  of  Aquifolium,  repens, 
and  fascicularis,  which  will  thrivealmost  anywhere, 
and  whose  golden  blossoms  are  so  valuable  daring 
early  spring.  They  may  all  be  increased  to  any 
extent  by  means  of  suckers  or  seeds,  but  plants 
I'aised  by  this  latter  means  vary  a  good  deal  in 
leafage,  habit,  and  freedom  of  blooming. 

Alpha. 


POPULUS  ALBA  BOLLEANA. 
In  1879,  Prof.  Sargent  published  a  translation  of 
the  notes  of  Dr.  Chas.  Bolle,  of  Berlin,  in  regard 
to  the  rare  beauty  and  value  of  this  upright  form 
of  the  white  Poplar.  He  said  :  "  The  bark,  even 
in  old  specimens,  is  smoothed  out,  as  if  it  were 
polished  ;  it  is  of  a  clear,  bluish  green  colour,  with- 
out spots  or  cracks.  The  ramification  is  strong  and 
characteristic.  The  brilliant  white  of  the  lower 
side  of  the  leaves,  which  remains  unchanged 
throughout  the  summer,  makes  a  strong  contrast 
with  the  shining  dark  green  of  the  upper  side, 
producing  a  striking  effect  and  rendering  this  tree 
visible  for  a  long  distance.  The  wood  of  this 
fastigiate  Poplar  is  of  finer  quality  and  more 
highly  esteemed  here  than  anyof  the  other  Poplars. 
It  is  an  ornamental  tree  of  the  first  order,  and  I 
cannot  too  highly  commend  it." 

When  I  first  saw  specimens  of  this  beautiful  tree 
in  South  Russia,  and  was  told  that  it  was  native  of 
Turkestan,  I  was  fearful  that  it  might  not  prove  an 
ironclad  in  the  north  west,  but  we  afterwards 
found  grand  specimens  in  the  Volga  region,  and 
learned  that  its  range  was  up  to  the  54th  parallel 
in  Central  Asia.  With  a  view  of  testing  its  ca- 
pacity to  endure  low  temperature  under  the  most 
unfavourable  circumstances,  we  grafted  it  last 
spring  on  the  crown  of  one-year  Populus  Wobsty 
plants  standing  on  very  rich  garden  soil.  The 
scions  made  an  upright  growth  of  6  feet,  yet  35° 
below  zero  has  not  browned  the  finest  terminal 
points. 

I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  eastern  and 
western  propagators  to  this  tree,  as  it  is  certain 
to  become  a  general  favourite  over  a  large  part  of 
the  continent  as  soon  as  its  merits  become  known. 
It  is  so  unique  and  peculiar  in  habit  and  expression 
of  foliage,  that  the  introduction  of  single  speci- 
mens here  and  there  will  create  a  demand  for 
the  plants  which  our  nurserymen  must  supply,  as 
it  is  not  easy  to  propagate  from  cuttings,  except 
by  skilful  management.  If  put  out  in  the  spring 
in  the  usual  way  of  propagating  the  Poplars  and 
Willows,  not  one  cutting  in  500  will  grow.  To 
insure  success,  the  cuttings  must  be  placed  in  a 
propagating  pit  in  autumn,  with  bundles  inverted, 
as  we  manage  the  Grape  and  Mulberry. — J.  L. 
BuDD,  in  Rural  New  Yorki'r. 


species  or  variety  1  Or,  thirdly,  on  what  species 
(supposing  the  origin  to  have  been  vegetative) 
did  the  bud  or  branch  sport  occur  which  I.Ir. 
Phippen  perpetuated,  as  a  cutting  or  as  a  graft  ? 
The  origin  of  any  new  species  or  variety  is  so 
important,  that  definite  information  of  its  produc- 
tion is  in  all  ways  desirable. — F.  W.  B. 


Thuja  Phlppeniana  (p.  403).— Jlr.  Hopkins 
deserves  thanks  for  bringing  this  little-known 
Conifer  into  notice.  But  I  must  ask  Mr.  Hopkins 
for  more  definite  information,  i  c,  is  this  Thuja 
a  seedling?  If  so,  what  was  the  seed-bearing 
parent  name  ?  Did  Mr.  Phippen  hybridise  the 
seed-producing  parent  with  pollen  of  any  other 


STRIKING  CONIFER  CUTTINGS. 
My  experience  of  propagating  the  smaller  kinds 
of  Coniferse,  such  as  Thujas,  Biotas,  Retinosporas, 
Junipers,  &c.,  from  cuttings  is  that  shoots  with 
only  the  juvenile  or  immature  foliage,  which  is 
generally  more  or  less  needle-shaped,  strike  root 
much  more  readily  than  those  in  the  adult  state, 
which  are  for  the  greater  part  clothed  with  small 
scale-like  leaves.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
the  Chinese  Juniper  the  shoots  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  plant  with  long  acicular  leaves  strike 
root  readily,  while  cuttings  taken  from  the  upper 
portion  are  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  them 
in  their  freedom  of  rooting.  Again,  this  is  very 
apparent  among  the  Retinosporas,  of  which  P.. 
ericoides,  squarrosa,  and  dubia  strike  much  more 
readily  than  the  others,  while  E.  obtusa,  which 
may  be  taken  as  farthest  removed  from  the  juve- 
nile type,  is  the  most  difficult  to  root.  The  Reti- 
nosporas are,  however,  on  the  whole,  about  the 
easiest  class  of  the  Coniferae  to  strike  from  cut- 
tings, while  of  those  mentioned  above  the  Biotas 
are  the  most  difficult ;  indeed,  in  the  case  of  a 
form  of  the  Golden  Arbor-vitae,  known  as  semper- 
aurescens,  out  of  some  ,S0O  cuttings  I  only  rooted 
half  a  dozen,  so  I  now  propagate  that  kind  by 
grafting. 

In  thus  advocating  the  employment  of  the 
juvenile  shoots  as  cuttings,  I  do  not  allude  to  the 
weak,  misshapen  sprays  which  occur  towards  the 
interior  of  the  plant  or  close  to  the  ground,  but 
rather  to  the  strongest  and  best  ripened  shoots  in 
which  the  primordial  leaves  only  are  developed. 
T. 

The  scarlet-berried  Elder  (Sambncus 
racemosa),  p.  40.3,  is  worthy  of  all  the  praise  even 
"  G.  N."  can  give  it,  and  more.  We  have  a  fair 
sized  bush  of  it  here  15  feet  high,  and  this  is 
every  year  covered  with  bright  scarlet  clusters  of 
berries  in  the  autumn  months.  I  am  half  afraid 
"  G.  N."  does  not  possess  more  than  a  book  know- 
ledge of  this  fine  shrub,  which  most  visitors  to 
Norway  in  autumn  dream  of  ever  afterwards.  I 
should  describe  the  fruit  as  being  in  small,  dense 
axillary  cymes,  and  even  if  I  came  across  a  de- 
scription which  described  them  as  resembling 
miniature  clusters  of  Grapes,  I  should  be  anxious 
to  add  that  the  Grapes  were  those  of  Zante  or 
Corinth,  and  not  of  the  Gros  Colman  variety.  Our 
specimen  laden  with  its  little  clusters  of  yellowish 
green  flowers  has  been  pronounced  by  competent 
authorities  to  be  one  of  the  largest  ever  seen ; 
and  it  grows  so  well  in  the  Irish  climate, 
that  all  good  gardens  in  Cornwall  and  Devon 
should  shelter  a  bush  or  two  of  it,  especially  as 
cuttings  root  very  freely. — F.  W.  B. 

Picea  Breweriana.— Mr.  Sereno  Watson 
thus  describes  a  n?w  Califomian  Conifer  in 
the  "  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy : " 
Branches  slender,  often  elongated  and  pendent, 
puberulect ;  leaves  5  lines  to  12  lines  long,  half  a 
line  to  1  line  wide,  strictly  sessile  upon  the  slen- 
der base,  obtuse,  smooth  and  rounded  or  slightly 
carinate  above,  stomatose  beneath  on  each  side  of 
the  slightly  prominent  mid-nerve ;  cones  3  inches 
long,  narrowly  cylindrical,  attenuate  at  base; 
bracts  linear-oblong,  2  lines  long,  a  fourth  of  the 
length  of  the  puberulent  scale,  which  is  obovate, 
with  the  rounded,  thickish  summit  entire ;  seed  \i: 
lines  long,  the  wing  4  lines  long  by  2.^  lines  broad. 
This  unusually  distinct  species  has  been  found  by 
Thomas  Howell,  in  June,  1SS4,  only  at  high  eleva- 
tions in  the  Siskiyow  Mountains,  California,  on 
the  head  waters  of  the  Illinois  River,  in  rather 
dry  rocky  ground.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  from 
100  feet  to  1.50  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  from  1  foot 
to  .S  feet ;  bark  reddish.  The  specific  name  is 
given  in  compliment  to  Professor  W.  H.  Brewer, 
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who,  in  connection  with  the  Californian  State  Geo- 
logical Survey,  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  botany 
of  the  State  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  after  dis- 
posal of  the  collections  of  the  survey.  As  he  took 
special  interest  in  the  trees  of  the  coast,  and  col- 
lected a  large  amount  of  material  for  their  study, 
it  is  fitting  thus  to  connect  his  name  with  tlie 
forest  trees  of  California. 


Flower  Garden. 


NYMPH.EA  FLAVA. 

In  Vol.  XXIIf.  of  The  Garden  will  be  found  a 
plate  representing  the  flowers  of  this  yellow 
species  and  N.  gigantea,  and  in  the  text  accom- 
panying this  it  was  •  minted  out  that  N.  flava 
differed  from  all  other  linown  Nympha^as  in  the 
form  of  its  rootstock  and  in  the  manner  of  its 
reproduction.  In  the  majority  of  Water  Lilies 
one,  or  sometimes  several  round  solid  tubers,  as 
large  as  Walnuts  or  sometimes  larger,  are  formed 
at  the  base  of  the  plant  each  year,  and  from  these 
plants  are  developed  in  the  year  following ;  whilst 
in  a  few  other  kinds  a  thick  rhizome  is  formed, 
not  unlike  what  is  found  in  the  German  Iris.  Of 
the  former  N.  gigantea,  and  of  the  latter  N.  alba 
and  N.  tuberosa  may  be  considered  examples. 
The  rootstock  of  N.  flava  is,  however,  of  very 
different  formation  from  either  of  these,  as  will  be 


Flower  of  Xyniphtea  llava  (halt  natiu-al  size). 

seen  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  presents  the 
peculiar  root  growth  of  this  species.  It  will  be 
seen  that  at  a  a  stem  is  formed  which  in  full-sized 
plants  is  as  thick  as  the  little  finger,  and  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  nodnles  of  scale-like  appearance. 
This  stem  may  be  considered  the  central  axis  of 
the  plant,  and  from  its  apex  young  sagittate  leaves 
are  first  developed,  followed  by  the  mature  leaves, 
one  of  which  is  here  represented.  These  arrow- 
shaped  leaves  are  always  submerged,  the  rotnndate 
ones  being  the  floating  leaves  found  on  mature 
plants.  As  the  growth  of  the  plant  proceeds, 
roots  are  pushed  from  the  top  of  the  stock,  and 
these  roots  are  what  afford  a  supply  of  food  to  the 
growing  leaves  and  flowers.  From  the  sides  of 
the  rootstock  stolon-like  growths  are  developed, 
on  the  end  of  which  a  bud  is  borne,  and  this  bud 
when  strong  enough  pushes  forth  leaves  and 
flowers  and  roots,  so  that  when  the  stolons  perish 
— which  they  do  the  winter  following — a  colony 
of  offset  plants  has  become  established.  In 
addition  to  these  stolons  shown  at  b  there 
are  also  some  curious  handlike  bundles  of  fleshy 


short  roots  joined  at  their  apices,  and  bearing  in 
their  centre  a  bud,  which  are  produced  from  the 
main  rootstock,  and  which,  when  they  become 
detached,  are  capable  of  developing  into  plants ; 


Leaf  of  NyiiT    sea  flava  (natural  size). 


these  are  represented  at  letter  d.  I  have  always 
found  the  main  rootstock  shorter  and  thinner  than 
is  here  represented,  and  that  after  the  first  year  it 
perished,  leaving  the  stolon  plants  and  these  little 
bundles  of  short  fleshy  roots  to  reproduce  the 
plant  in  the  following  year.  All  this  goes  to  show 
that  in  N.  flava  no  such  provision  is  made  for 
lengthened  periods  of  drought  as  we  find  in  the 
rest  of  the  species,  and  that,  therefore,  if  we 
would  succeed  in  wintering  this  yellow-flowered 
Water  Lily  successfully,  it  must  not  be  subjected 


Rootstock  of  Nyinphtca  flava  (much  reiluccd). 

to  total  dryness,  such  as  is  sometimes  practised 
with  the  other  kinds  when  at  rest.  This,  of  course, 
applies  only  to  the  cultivation  of  this  species  in 
pots ;  when  planted  in  the  bottoms  of  pools  or 
lakes,  the  case  is  very  different.  So  far,  experi- 
ments made  at  Kew  with  a  view  to  establishing 
the  yellow  Water  Lily  in  lakes  and  aquaria  out 


doors  have  not  resulted  in  complete  succees,  as, 
although  plants  have  been  got  to  make  leaves  out 
of  doors,  they  have  hitherto  refused  to  flower. 
Cultivated  in  a  warm-water  tank  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  Water  Lilies,  N.  flava  has  been  very 
satisfactory  at  Kew.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
recorded  that  at  Goddard's  Green,  in  Kent,  and 
in  several  other  places  in  England  this  species  has 
become  established  in  ponds  and  lakes,  and  has 
flowered  freely  several  years  in  succession. 
Naturally  N.  flava  is  known  only  in  the  still 
waters  in  Florida,  where  it  is  found  often  in  great 
aburidance,  its  delicate,  soft  yellow  blossoms 
making  a  most  beautiful  picture  during  the  time 
it  is  in  flower.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that 
N.  flava  has  been  known  even  to  American 
botanists,  and  so  far  no  picture  of  it  has  appeared 
anywhere  except  in  The  Garden,  as  above 
mentioned,  although  a  drawing  of  it  has  been 
made  for  the  Botanical  Magazine.  The  flowers 
are  i  inches  across,  cup-shaped,  and  a  clear  pale 
yellow,  except  on  the  outside  of  the  outer  whorl 
of  petals,  which  is  tinged  with  purple.  They  last 
about  a  week  on  plants  grown  under  glass,  open- 
ing about  noon  and  remaining  expanded  till  sun- 
set. The  leaves,  one  of  which  is  represented  here 
life-size,  have  dark  reddish  blotches  on  their  upper 
surface,  disappearing  as  the  leaf  matures.  The 
under  surface  is  wholly  of  a  dull  red  colour  with 
numerous  small  dark  purplish  spots,  scattered  all 
over  it.  Altogether  this  Floridan  Water  Lily  is 
of  singular  interest  to  horticulturists  because  of 
the  beauty  and  lasting  qualities  of  its  flowers  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  grown,  and  to 
botanists  owing  to  the  remarkable  character  of  its 
rootstock  and  the  curious  stolon-like  growths  and 
bundles  of  fleshy  roots  which  are  meant  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  reproduction.  W.  W. 


NOTES  ON  BEDDING  PLANTS. 
Mat  is  always  a  busy  month  in  the  flower  gar- 
den, so  much  attention  in  ^the  way  of  preparing 
beds  and  putting  out  plants  being  required.  In  the 
northern  and  colder  parts  of  the  country  it  is  un- 
safe to  plant  out  Pelargoniums  and  all  half-hardy 
subjects  before  the  end  of  the  month,  but  in  the 
south  and  in  warm  localities  planting  may  safely 
go  on  from  the  first  week  in  May.  Where  the 
beds  have  been  filled  with  spring  blooming  plants, 
all  worth  saving  should  be  taken  up  carefully  and 
replanted  in  some  corner  of  the  kitchen  garden  or 
elsewhere.  The  flower  beds  should  then  be  made 
ready  for  their  summer  occupants.  Where  the 
soil  is  poor,  add  plenty  of  good  manure,  and  fork 
or  dig  it  deeply  in  for  all  deep-rooting  subjects  ; 
but  for  surface-rooting  plants,  such  as  those  used 
in  carpet  beds,  the  manure  should  only  be  placed 
immediately  below  the  surface,  and  if  it  is 
thought  that  leaf  soil  or  any  other  kind  of  manure 
will  suit  the  plants  better  than  that  from  the 
cow-house  or  stable,  use  the  most  suitable  that 
can  be  obtained.  In  turning  over  the  soil,  the 
beds  should  always  be  put  into  the  form  it  is  de- 
sired they  should  bear  during  the  season.  Some 
may  rise  very  sharply  from  the  edge,  others  may 
slope  very  gently  to  the  centre,  while  borders  may 
be  much  higher  at  the  back  than  the  front.  The 
surface  should  be  made  quite  smooth,  and  all 
large  stones  or  refuse  should  be  taken  away. 
When  all  work  of  this  kind  has  been  finished, 
measure  and  mark  off  the  position  which  each 
kind  of  plant  is  to  occupy.  Any  kind  of  bed  or 
border  filled  up  with  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  and 
edged  with  one  or  two  rows  of  yellow  Calceo- 
larias, will  not  require  much  marking  off,  but 
fancy  carpet  patterns  will  require  very  careful 
tracing  and  planting.  Some  begin  to  plant  their 
beds  from  the  outside  and  work  towards  the 
centre,  but  I  could  never  see  any  advantage  in 
this  plan ;  we,  therefore,  invariably  begin  to  plant 
in  the  centre  or  back,  and  work  our  way  to  the 
edge.  Every  plant  is  lifted  from  the  pots,  boxes, 
or  frames  in  which  they  have  been  growing  with 
as  much  soil  attached  to  the  roots  as  possible,  and 
this  we  try  to  preserve  in  planting.  Drawing 
plants  up  without  any  soil  attached  to  them  places 
them  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  renders  all 
previous  work  useless.    When  lifted  with  balls 
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of  soil  the  plants  receive  no  check ;  they  begin 
growing  at  once  and  become  effective  weeks  be- 
fore those  roughly  handled  do.  The  soil  in  which 
they  are  growing  should  ba  made  quite  wet  before 
any  attempt  is  made  to  lift  them,  which  should 
be  done  with  a  trowel,  and  as  each  plant  is  taken 
up,  firm  the  soil  about  the  roots.  The  holes  for 
their  reception  should  be  both  wide  enough  and 
deep  enough  to  admit  the  ball  comfortably  with- 
out any  pressure.  Plants  thus  carefully  handleJ 
grow  away  well  from  the  first,  while  those  badly 
treated  will  not  become  effective  until  a  good  part 
of  the  season  is  over.  As  soon  as  all  have  been 
planted,  if  it  should  not  rain,  give  a  thorough 
watering,  and  in  a  few  d;iys  when  the  surface  ha'; 
dried  ran  the  Dutch  hoe  between  the  plants  to 
loosen  the  surface;  after  this  little  or  no  atten- 
tion as  regards  watering  or  other  assistance  will 
be  needed.  M. 


HAKDY  ORCHIDS. 

We  seem  to  be  no  nearer  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  cultivation  of  hardy 
Orchids  now  than  we  were  when  the  late  Comte 
de  Paris  was  carrying  on  his  experiments  with 
them  at  Orleans  House,  Twickenham.  It  was 
generally  believed  then,  and  is  to  a  large  extent 
even  yet,  that  they  will  not  grow  well  for  more 
than  one  or  two  years  under  cultivation,  and  thi.- 
is  probably  true,  but  only  to  a  : limited  extent. 
Localities,  .situations,  general  aspects,  &o.,  have 
more  to  do  with  the  successful  growth  of  hardy 
Orchids  in  the  open  air  than  we  seem  to  be  aware 
of,  and  cnltivators  will  not  be  long  in  finding  out 
whether  their  gardens  are  suitable  or  not  for  their 
growth.  I  remember  to  have  once  seen  a  station 
made  for  them,  on  a  small  scale,  like  the  South 
Downs.  It  consisted  of  chalk,  old  rubble,  &c. 
The  Orchids,  mostly  native  ones,  were  planted,  and 
the  bed,  or  bank,  was  covered  with  Veronica 
repens  or  V.  serpyllifolia.  In  snch  a  situation  I 
have  seen  the  rare  Orchis  purpurea,  Morio,  &c., 
almost  quite  at  home,  as  well  as  the  more  common 
O.  maculata,  pyramidalis,  latifolia,  &c.,  Ophrys 
apifera,  and  numerous  others ;  and  although 
they  do  not  increase  rapidly,  they  hold  their  own, 
a  result  which  may  be  considered  hopeful.  1 
have  known  good  patches  of  the  commoner  kinds 
to  be  grown  in  the  same  spot  for  years.  The  Comte 
de  Paris,  who  at  one  time  cultivated  the  greater 
number  of  hardy  European  terrestrial  Orchids, 
reported  favourably  only  on  Ophrys  bombylifera, 
a  South  European  Orchid  of  little  garden  value, 
which,  he  said,  increased  one  and  sometimes  two- 
fold in  one  year;  thus,  from  fifty  bulbs  the  pro- 
duce in  one  year  would  be  from  100  to  150. 
This,  however,  was  under  pot  cultivation,  and, 
with  care  in  drying  it  off  at  the  proper  time,  pro- 
tecting it  from  frosts,  cold-cutting  east  winds, 
and  wet  in  winter.  Serapias  parvi  flora  and  others 
treated  in  the  same  way  made  perceptible 
increase.  Most  of  the  North  American  Orchids,  on 
the  other  hand,  inhabit  chiefly  marshy  or  boggy 
situations,  and,  consequently,  are  much  more 
amenable  to  cultivation  in  our  gardens  than 
others.  Many  growers  in  this  country  have  been 
very  successful  with  the  majority  of  them  in 
shady  peat  beds,  low,  and  well  watered  morning 
and  evening.  Cypripedium  spectabile  and  pubes- 
cens  grow  almost  as  strongly  as  they  do  in  their 
native  climate.  Arethusa  bnlbosa,  Goodyera 
pubescens,  &c.,  all  do  well  in  bogs,  as  well  an 
Habenaria  cristata,  ciliaris,  Hookcri,  cilatata,  &c. 
II.  psycbodes  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
North  American  Orchid.^,  and  it  is  not  a  rare  sight 
when  well  treated  to  see  it  reach  from  I!  feet  to 
4  feet  in  height,  a  blaze  of  colour.  Ordinarily  it 
sends  up  a  spike  about  2  feet  in  length,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  densely  studded  with  large 
violet-purple  flowers,  edged  with  the  most  delicate 
fringe ;  the  divisions  of  the  lip  are  fan-shaped 
and  very  pretty.    It  flowers  in  . I une. 

The  delicate  North  American  Calopogon  pul- 
chellus,  which  is  represented  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  is,  unfortunately,  rarely  seen  in 
English  gardens,  although  it  may  be  cultivated, 
with  a  fair  amount  of  success  in  a  sheltered  and 


shady  peat  bed.  It  is  said  to  be  most  abundant 
and  thrifty  in  Cranberry  swamps,  but  it  also 
grows  in  grassy  marshes  ;  and,  by  following  these 
conditions  as  nearly  as  possible,  with  protection 
during  winter,  it  may  be  had  in  perfection  for  an 
indefinite  period.  It  is  figured  in  the  Botmical 
Magazine  (tab.  166)  under  the  name  of  Limo- 
dorum  tuberosum,  and  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  springof  1788  amongst  Dionseamusci- 
pula,  a  circumstance  which  gives  us  a  clue  to  its 
treatment.     The  roots  are  in  the  form  of  a  small 
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Calopogon  pulcheUus. 

bulb  tuber,  nearly  spherical ;  the  leaf,  which  is 
linear  with  several  parallel  veins,  is  of  a  pale  green 
colour,  and  glos.«y  on  the  upper  surface.  The 
flower-scape,  which  grows  from  1  foot  to  18  inches 
high,  bears  from  three  to  six  bright  or  pale 
magenta-coloured  flowers,  often  varj'ing  to  lilac. 
The  perianth  is  composed  of  five  leaflets, 
slightly  curved  backwards,  and  showing  off  to 
good  advantage  the  beautifully  bearded  lip,  the 
hairs  on  which  are  yellow,  purple,  and  white. 
The  flowers,  which  are  very  fragrant,  are  produced 
in  Jaly.  K. 


HARDY  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Auriculas. — May  and  June  are  busy  months 
in  the  case  of  those  who  grow  florists'  flowers. 
If  a  grower  of  Auriculas,  the  entire  stock  of  flower- 
ing plants  must  be  repotted  except  those  reserved 
to  save  seeds  from.  Many  complain  about  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  potting  soil.  We 
are  told  that  leaf-mould,  for  instance,  is  "  worth 
its  weight  in  gold."  I  found  this  year  that  ours 
was  not  of  good  quality,  and  although  we  have 
always  used  it  rather  than  employ  bad  material, 
we  have  done  without  it  and  used  peat  with  loam 
instead.  Good  show  Auriculas  are  of  considerable 
value,  and  therefore  well  worth  special  attention. 
As  regards  soil,  a  mixture  consisting  of  one 
fourth  decayed  manure,  as  much  peat  or  leaf- 
mould,  and  three-fourths  loam  is  most  suitable 
for  them,  sand  being  added  if  necessary.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  old  soil  should  be  removed, 
and  if  it  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  moderately  moist 
at  the  time,  no  water  should  be  given  to  them  for 
three  or  four  days ;  by  that  time  the  roots  will  be 
pushing  into  the  new  soil  and  ready  to  absorb  the 
moisture.  Small  seedling  plants  require  pricking 
out  as  they  advance  in  growth ;  by  neglecting 
them  at  this  time  a  whole  season  may  be  lost. 
Alpine  Auriculas  out-of-doors  are  in  fall  flower, 
and  very  beautiful  they  are. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  grown  in  pots  re- 
quire supports  ;  no  room  can  be  found  for  them 
under  glass,  and  therefore  they  should  be  removed 
from  the  frames  tliey  are  in  as  the  work  proceeds 
to  an  open  place  out  of  doors.  Those  in  open  bor- 
ders will  also  require  sticks,  which  should  stand 
about  2  feet  out  of  the  ground.  Sparrows  have 
been  very  troublesome  this  year,  but  we  have  kept 
them  off  by  stretching  white  cotton  thread  just 
over  the  plants.  Seedlings  from  seed  sown  in 
April  prick  out  in  boxes  or  pans.  April  is  the 
best  month  in  which  to  sow  seeds  of  Carnations 
and  Picotees,  as  the  plants  raised  from  them  be- 
come very  strong  and  flower  well  next  year.  In 
six  weeks  after  they  have  been  pricked  out  they 
may  be  planted  where  they  are  to  flower. 

Pink  beds  require  a  surface  dressing  of  rich 
soil.  This  induces  vigorous  growth.  Pink  seeds 
should  be  sown  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  Car- 
nations, and  should  be  pricked  out  and  planted  in 
the  same  way. 

PANsr  BEDS  ought  now  to  be  in  full  beauty ; 
the  blooms  are  much  benefited  by  giving  the 
plants  a  dressing  of  rich  manure  spread  over  the 
surface.  Some  use  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  but 
where  this  has  been  employed  the  blooms  do  not 
continue  good  in  quality.  The  Pansy  is  practic- 
ally a  perpetual  bloomer,  and  very  soon  exhausts 
itself.  The  only  way  to  get  it  into  good  flowering 
condition  again  is  to  prick  off  all  the  blooms,  thin 
out  the  growths,  and  peg  those  that  remain  into 
the  rich  surface  dressing. 

Phloxes  are  now  pushing  their  stems  np  vigor- 
ously ;  two-year-old  plants  from  cuttings  are  by 
far  the  best ;  from  three  to  five  stems  are  a  suf- 
ficient number  from  each  plant.  Phloxes  also 
require  very  rich,  deep  soil  and  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water  as  soon  as  dry  weather  sets  in.  There  is 
a  way  of  propagating  them  practised  in  some  gar- 
dens which  I  only  mention  in  order  to  condemn  it. 
It  is  this :  the  old  plants  that  have  remained  many 
years  in  one  place  are  dug  up  and  cut  into  quar- 
ters with  a  spade,  the  divided  portions  being 
planted  separately,  but  no  good  results  are  ever 
obtained  by  this  method.  Sticks  should  be  placed 
to  the  plants  as  soon  as  possible  now,  as  even  a 
moderate  wind  will  snap  them  over  at  the  ground. 

Named  Hollyhocks  that  have  been  out  in  open 
borders  all  winter  are  now  looking  well ;  our  soil 
is  rather  heavy,  and  they  take  nearly  a  season  to 
lay  hold  of  it  ;  but  now  that  they  have  done  so, 
probably  they  will  give  us  strong,  vigorous 
growths  for  next  season.  We  are  always  fearful 
of  disease  attacking  the  leaves.  No  amount  of 
watchfulness  will  prevent  it  from  attacking  them, 
and  when  it  has  once  seized  a  collection  it  is  im- 
possible to  prevent  it  from  destroying  the  bloom, 
\  at  least  for  that  season.  Stout  sticks  should  be 
placed  to  them  at  once.  If  good  spikes  are  desi- 
derated, the  laterals  should  be  pinched  out,  unless 
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eyes  are  wanted  to  form  plants,  when  they  must 
be  allowed  to  grow  until  they  are  well  formed. 
For  garden  purposes  it  is  best  to  allow  the  laterals 
also  to  flower,  as  these  prolong  the  bloom  and  add 
to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  plant. 

Dahlias  now  claim  attention.  Catlings  of 
them  ought  all  to  be  well  rooted  by  this  time,  and 
the  young  plants  established  in  cold  frames.  It 
is  a  good  plant  to  pot  them  in  6  inch  pots  in  good 
soil ;  thus  treated,  they  grow  away  strongly  and 
form  good  plants  by  the  first  week  in  June.  They 
may  be  planted  out  at  that  time,  not  earlier. 
When  planted  late  they  grow  away  strongly  from 
the  first  without  check.  What  are  termed  the 
Pompone  varieties  are  the  most  useful ;  we  prefer 
them  to  the  single  kinds  for  cutting.  The  quantity 
of  bloom  that  can  be  obtained  even  from  a  very 
few  plants  is  astonishing.  Perhaps  the  ea,3iest 
way  to  obtain  a  varied  and  good  selection  of  single 
kinds  is  to  raise  them  from  seeds  in  a  hotbed  in 
February.  Sown  at  that  time,  they  make  stron2 
plants  by  the  time  when  they  should  be  planted 
out. 

KANUNcnujsES  are  now  growing  freely  after 
the  heavy  rains.  If  dry  weather  sets  in  when  they 
are  coming  into  bloom,  they  must  be  watered. 
Old  florists  were  very  careful  not  to  wet  the 
foliage ;  they  watered  between  the  plants  with  a 
small  pot  and  fine  rose,  a  care  which  is  unneces- 
sary, as  I  have  proved,  by  watering  them  over- 
head before  they  come  into  bloom.  When  the 
flowers  are  open  they  would  be  injured  by  the 
water. 

The  first  Tulip  flowers  are  fully  open,  and 
others  are  coming  rapidly  into  bloom.  If  the 
weather  should  be  dry  from  this  time  we  will 
have  a  good  display.  The  plants  are  even  In  size 
and  remarkably  strong — doubtless  owing  to  their 
being  planted  in  new  soil  which  is  deep  and  rich. 
A  dressing  of  short  manure  on  the  surface  is  very 
beneficial  to  them,  preventing  evaporation  and  the 
rain  from  hardening  the  ground.  J.  D.  E. 


inclined  to  think  that  the  less  hardy  flowers  know 
of  an  artificial  temperature  the  better  for  them. 
Primroses  will  come  up  fairly  well  sown  in  the 
open  ground,  but  it  is  certainly  better  to  give 
choice  kinds  protection,  the  variations  in  tempera- 
ture and  moisture  are  so  great  and  sometimes 
alternate  so  rapidly  in  the  open  air.    The  best 


PRIJIROSE.S  FROSI  SEED. 

I  OBSERVE    that  Mr.  Douglas  counsels    sowing 
Primrose  seed  in  April,  and  the  doing  so  at  that 
time  naturally  gives  the  plants  a  long  season  of 
growth,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  season   they 
become  good  flowering  specimens.     But  I  wish  to 
ask  him  whether  he  does  not  find  the  seeds  to  ger- 
minate more  freely  if  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  /  Some 
of  the  high-bred  varieties   do  not  seed   freely, 
and  one  naturally  wishes  to  get  np  as  much  of  the 
seed  which  they  yield  as  possible.     Now,  I  have 
found  that  by  sowing  within  a  week  or  two  of 
gathering  nearly  every  seed  came]'up,  whilst  from 
bought  seed  one  hardly  ever  gets  a  satisfactory 
yield.    Not  only  is  there  a  marked  difference  in  the 
germination,  but  plants  raised   from  fresh  seed 
seem  to  grow  away  more  freely.     I  do  not  see  that 
much  is  gained  by  keeping  the  seed  until  spring  ; 
if  sown   when  ripe  the  seedlings  will   grow  into 
sturdy  little  specimens  with  three  or  four  leaves 
to  them,  and  if  planted  out  in  September   they 
will  the  following  year  grow  into  large  specimens, 
possessing    all    the    vigour    of    young      spring 
sown    plants    with    the    advantage    of     having 
three  months'  longer    season.     It    is    just    like 
sowing    Cyclamens     in    August    instead    of   in 
January  ;      they     are     young    plants     all    the 
same,  but  get  a  longer  time  in   which  to  form 
blooming  specimens.      Some  plants,  indeed  the 
generality  of  the  stronger  habited  kinds,  will  throw 
up  a  truss  of  bloom  the  spring  following ;  this  may 
be  picked  off,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  cause  ex- 
haustion— one    great  advantage  attending  their 
doing  so  being  that  inferior  flowers  can  at  once 
be  weeded  out  instead  of  having  to  give  them 
room  for  twelve  months  before  being  able  to  do 
so.     This  and  the  more  free  germination  of  the 
seed  would,  I  think,  determine  me  to  sow  shortly 
after  gathering.     Mr.  Douglas  has,  however,  pro- 
bably had   more  experience  in  Primrose  culture 
than  myself,  and  he  may  have  good  reasons  for 
preferring  to  sow  in  April.  The  sowing  in  warmth 
in  a  moist  even  temperature,  as  recommended  by 
bim,  of  course  facilitates  germination,  but  t  am 


any  rate  I  saw  at  Oakwood  as  many  young  Prim- 
roses and  other  plants  coming  up  as  would  have 
required  a  large  amount  of  labour  and  constant 
vigilance  if  the  seed  had  been  sown  under  glass. 
At  a  distance  the  collection  of  hurdles  resembled 
a  small  sheep-fold.  Where  natural  shelter  is 
scarce  I  should  think  that  hurdles  would  form  a  fine 
screen  for  the  choice  kinds  of  Primroses  and  Poly- 
anthuses ;  they  admit  plenty  of  light,  and  at  the 
same  time  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  hit  upon  the  idea  of  having  his  hurdles 
dipped  in  tar,  done  I  believe  at  the  gas-works, 
and  thus  prepared  for  use  they  will  last  until 
they  wholly  wear  out,  whereas  usually  they  soon 
give  way  at  the  bottom.  J.  C.  B. 


H.-iljciiaria  psycliodcs  (natural  size)    Sec  p.  440. 

way  of  sowing  in  the  open  ground  I  ever  saw  was 
in  Mr.  Wilson's  garden  at  Wisley  ;  small  hurdles 
were  placed  to  run  north,  east  and  west,  another 
being  placed  on  the  top,  thus  giving  a  certain 
amount  of  protection  whilst  allowing  of  supervi- 
sion. But  Mr.  Wilson's  sowing  of  hardy  Primroses 
is  conducted  on  a  scale  which  is  to  a  great  extent 
prohibitory  as  to  the  use  of  frames  and  pans  ;  at 


PERENNIALS  AND  ALPINES. 

Anemone  apennina. — This  well-known  Wind- 
flower  seeds  itself  freely  in  my  garden,  and  from 
this  cause  and  its  compact  habit  of  growth,  it  is 
more  valuable  than  its  finer  relation,  A.  blanda. 
One  of  my  seedlings  has  turned  out  white.  The  . 
flowers  when  closed  show  a  faint  tinge  of  blue 
on  the  back  of  the  petals,  but  when  fully  expanded 
in  the  sun  they  are  pure  white.  Others  range 
through  the  typical  colour  from  pale  to  dark 
blue. 

LiNAElA  aueeo-RETICULATA.— A  more  valu- 
able weed  than  this  little  Snapdragon  can  scarcely 
get  into  a  garden,  for  as  a  weed  it  must  be  classed, 
taking  possession  of  any  nook  or  corner  and 
springing  up  just  wherever  it  likes,  but  never  in 
the  same  place  for  two  years  running.  It  is  as 
useful,  and  I  think  as  ornamental,  as  the  little 
orange  and  purple  Linaria  alpina,  another  annual 
with  perennial  tendencies,  or  perhaps  vice  versa ; 
but,  unlike  the  latter  species,  it  produces  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers, 
ranging  from  deep  purple  through  pale  pink  to 
yellow.  It  likes  a  light  or  sandy  soil  in  the  full 
sun,  and  occupying  as  it  does  only  a  narrow  space 
of  ground  to  grow  in,  it  never  comes  up  amiss. 
Even  the  alpine  Snapdragon  is  not  always,  in 
Nature,  true  to  its  colours,  though  I  believe  it 
never  varies  from  seed  when  transplanted  into 
gardens.  I  have  more  than  once,  in  the  Engadine 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Alps,  found  a  variety  of  it 
with  flowers  wholly  purple,  the  orange  on  the  lip 
being  absent. 

SiLENE  PUMILIO.— This  Splendid  mossy  Cam- 
pion has  flowered  with  me  well  for  several  years 
past.  I  wish  I  could  induce  its  common  relation 
acaulis  to  do  the  same.  Halt  a  dozen  flowers  or 
so  from  a  good  sized  cushion  is  all  I  can  get  from 
the  latter,  while  all  Pumilio  requires  is  a  light 
sandy  soil  in  the  full  sun,  with  bits  of  sandstone 
for  it  to  run  about  and  root  under,  and  plenty  of 
water  in  the  dry  season.  Once  started  and  well 
grown,  a  more  notable  flower  than  this  for  the 
rock  garden  cannot  be  found. 

Iberis  semperfloeens.— Where  this  variety 
came  from  I  cannot  recall  to  mind,  but  if  ever  a 
plant  was  rightly  named,  this  surely  is  the  one, 
for  it  never  ceases  to  bloom.  It  resembles 
gibraltarica  in  form  of  leaf  and  in  the  colour 
of  its  flowers,  and  might  be  across  between  it  and 
corre.-efolia.  I  have  it  planted  out  in  good  strong 
well  drained  loam  on  a  low  slope  of  rockwork. 
It  was  never  out  of  flower  all  the  winter,  and  it 
is  now  so  laden  with  bloom  as  to  almost  entirely 
hide  its  leaves.  It  strikes,  too,  readily  from 
cuttings. 

Eeyngium  Seera.— 1  got  this  noble  Eryngo 
two  years  ago,  and  planted  it  out  with  fear  and 
trembling,  thinking  so  fine  a  foliage  plant  must 
needs  require  the  protecting  influence  of  glass. 
So  far,  however,  it  appears  perfectly  hardy,  and 
though  1  have  not  yet  seen  it  flower,  it  has  passed 
through  the  last  two  winters  with  impunity,  and, 
gained  much  in  size  and  strength.  The  whole 
plant  resembles  a  flat-looking  Yucca,  30  inches 
across,  its  deeply  serrated  leaves  starting  awa,y 
from  the  centre  like  a  huge  rosette.  I  have  it 
planted  in  rich  light  loam,  in  a  warm  sheltered 
part  of  the  rockery,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Soldanella  MONTANA.-Of  all  this  group  this 

is  undoubtedly  the  finest,  and,  so  far 'as  my  ex- 
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perience  goes,  far  the  easiest  to  flower.  S.  alpina 
will  produce  a  flower  or  two  on  a  plant,  bnt  this 
throws  up  a  number  of  spikes  fully  6  inches  long, 
each  of  them  bearing  several  deeply  fringed 
purple  bells,  which  last  several  weeks  in  bloom.  I 
find  it  does  best  in  peaty  loam,  well  sheltered  with 
stones,  with  a  northerly  aspect. 

Androsaces. — As  with  test  objects  under  the 
microscope,  here  we  have  plants  that  test  the 
grower's  skill  as  much  as  some  of  the  rarer  Gen- 
tians, Campanulas,  or  Saxifrages.  A.  carnea  is 
one  of  the  freest  and  best,  and,  when  properly 
cared  for,  increases  rapidly.  Almost  any  situation 
seems  to  suit  it  so  long  as  there  is  some  sub- 
stance in  the  soil.  It  is  now  in  (lower  and  bloom- 
ing abundantly  amongst  stones  in  my  rock  gar- 
den slightly  shaded.  A.  lactea  is  another  free- 
growing  kind  which  flowers  well  in  rock  crevices 
well  exposed  to  the  sun.  A.  villosa  and  Chamfe- 
jasme,  too,  are  very  beautiful  species,  not  difficult 
to  grow  planted  in  light,  rich  soil  with  abundance 
of  stones  on  level  exposed  parts  of  the  rock 
garden.  The  beautiful  A.  sarmentosa,  which  is 
now  showing  abundance  of  bloom  in  the  bud  in 
several  parts  of  my  rockery,  likes  somewhat 
similar  treatment  to  the  two  last,  preferring,  how- 
ever, a  slightly  sheltered  rock  fissure  with  a 
westerly  aspect  and  a  little  peat  in  the  soil.  But 
of  all  this  genus,  A.  lanuginosa,  when  well  grown, 
I  think  carries  off  the  palm,  All  through  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  last  year  this  lovely 
species  bloomed  most  freely  with  me,  and  at- 
tracted everyone  with  its  rich,  rosy  flowerets 
hanging  in  the  full  sun  from  the  front  edges  of 
my  choicest  rockwork.  Even  those  who  have  no 
taste  for  alpines  and  who,  not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  on  it,  care  for  nothing  below  a  Cabbage 
Kose  or  a  Cauliflower,  were  struck  by  the  beauty 
of  its  pink  and  white  rosettes.  It  is  just  now  re- 
covering from  the  effects  of  the  winter  damp — for 
I  give  neither  it  nor  any  of  the  other  woolly  kinds 
the  least  protection — and  is  throwing  out  a 
number  of  fresh  silky  growths  from  its  crown, 
while  the  shoots  of  last  year,  some  of  them  9 
inches  long,  are  all  sprouting  at  their  tips.  As 
the  whole  genus  roots  deeply,  care  should  be  taken 
in  planting  to  provide  them  with  a  good  depth  of 
soil.  F.  M.    BUHTON. 

Ili^hfield,  Galnsiorough. 


section  are  now  in  cultivation,  and  also  how  many 
distinct  species  of  the  other  groups  are  now  to  be 
found  in  gardens.  K. 


NAMES  OF  DOEONICUMS. 
DORONICUMS  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
twogroups— first,  Aronioum,includingClusii  hirsu- 
tam,  glaciale,  soorpioides,  &c.,  mostly  dwarf  alpine 
plants,  naving  large  and  handsome  flowers ;  the 
other,  Doronicum  proper,  which  includes  Parda- 
lianches,  plantagineum,  cancaticum,  and  others, 
each  division  containing  about  an  equal  number 
of  species.  The  main  difference  between  them  is 
that  Aronicums  have  a  distinct  pappus  to  the  ray 
florets  and  are  generally  dwarf,  while  the  others 
have  no  pappus  to  the  ray  florets  and  are  much 
taller  and  more  robust.  The  species  usually  found 
in  gardens  is  the  common  Leopard's  Bane  (D. 
Pardalianches).  D.  austriacum,  as  shown  lately 
at  South  Kensington,  appeared  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  smooth  variety  of  Pardalianches,  as  was 
also  caucasicum  and  Olusii.  D.  caucasicum  of  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  3143,  now  in  flower  on  the 
Kew  rockery,  is  a  distinct  plant,  different  from 
that  shown.  Its  leaves  are  nearly  orbicular,  cor- 
date obtuse,  with  a  deep  sinus  at  the  base.  The 
plant  at  Kew  is  only  about  2  inches  in  height, 
dwarfer  than  any  we  have  seen  described,  al- 
though it  answers  to  the  type  in  every  other  par- 
ticular. The  true  plantagineum,  if  it  be  indeed 
really  distinct  from  Pardalianches,  is  not  by  any 
means  common ;  its  leaves  are  said  to  be  ovate, 
not  cordate,  at  the  base,  but  with  a  winged  stalk 
and  clasping  auricles,  as  in  the  common  Leopard's 
Bane.  The  variety  excelsum,  of  which  the  origin 
is  unknown,  seems  to  partake  of  both  the  above 
characters,  and  may,  after  all,  be  the  result  of  a 
natural  cross.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  variety,  un- 
less m  having  larger  flowers,  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  distinct  from  Pardalianches,  and  merely 
serves  as  a  link  between  the  supposed  species.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  any  of  the  Clasii 


SOME  GOOD  SPKING  FLOWERS. 

Nothing  can  be  more  lovely  in  spring  than  the 
beautiful  Androsace  sarmentosa,  the  Primula-like 
umbels  of  flowers  of  which  are  bright  rose,  and 
the  foliage  is  also  extremely  pretty.     Androsace 
coronopifolia  is  another  desirable  plant,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  white,  and,  taken  collectively,  are 
produced  in  a  pleasing  stellate  form.     Of    the 
alpine  Phloxes,  words  are  incapable  of  describing 
their  beauty ;  I  may  name  Nelsoni  (white),  f rondosa 
(bright  rose),  atropurpurea,  and  subulata  alba,  the 
last  one  of  the  best  of  whites  ;  these  are  all  grand 
carpet     plants    and    flower    profusely.      Adonis 
vernalis,   with  its  beautiful  yellow   flowers  and 
elegantly  divided  foliage,  should  never  be  absent 
from  the  early  spring  border.     Two  Anbrietias  are 
a  great  improvement  as  regards  size  of  flower  and 
colour  upon  the,  old  deltoidea  ;  these  are  olympica 
and  Campbelli,   both    free    growers.      Saxifraga 
purpurea,  with    green  flowers  tipped  with  red, 
forms  a  pretty  cushion.     S.  Wallacei,  a  white- 
flowered,  mossy  variety,  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  effective.      S.  peltata  growing  in  a 
bog  is  in  every  way  a  useful  kind,  throwing  up,  as 
it  does,  its  gigantic  stems  freely.    S.  primulina  has 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  very  distinct    and  in 
every  way  good.   Ranunculus  amplexicaulis  should 
be  in  every  collection.    It  is  elegant  in  form,  and 
the  colouring    of    its    flowers    is    very  delicate. 
Linaria  anticaria  and  hepaticsafolia    completely 
carpet  the  ground   with  miniature  foliage   and 
flowers,  and  creep  freely  over  stones  in  a  charming 
way.     Doronicum  Harpur  Crewe  is  a  magnificent 
addition  to  yellow-flowered    plants.      It  is  cer- 
tainly the  finest  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  it  is  an  early  flowerer.     Nearly  all  the  fore- 
going appear  to  thrive  in  sandy^loam  upon  slightly 
raised  banks,  freely  studded  with  soft  sandstone. 
Plants,  such  as  Phloxes  and  others,  which  grow 
close  upon  the  surface,  although  healthy  and  free 
growing  in  spring  and  summer,  are  very  apt  to  be 
affected  by  excessive  moisture  in  winter.     It  is 
therefore  a  desideratum  that  dryness  should  pre- 
vail during  that  period. 

Amongst  dwarf  shrubs  in  flower  at  the  present 
time  I  might  mention  Spiraja  Thunbergi,  a  kind 
with  beautiful  spray-like  infloresence ;  Andro- 
meda tetragona  and  polifolia,  the  former  with 
flowers  resembling  miniature  Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
the  latter  similar  in  form,  but  with  blush  pink 
flowers.  Pyrus  Maulei  needs  no  description;  it 
should  be  found  everywhere,  being  equally  valu- 
able for  its  fruit  as  for  its  flowers ;  Magnolia 
stellata  has  beautiful  white  flowers,  that  remind 
one  of  those  of  a  white  Camellia;  Skimmia 
fragrans,  as  its  name  implies,  bears  sweet-scented 
flowers  and  is  neat  in  habit ;  Polygala  ChamsE- 
buxus  is  a  profuse-flowering  plant,  admirably 
adapted  for  rockwork  ;  Daphne  Fioniana  is,  per- 
haps, the  sweetest  of  the  family  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  appears  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  at 
least  in  the  southern  counties. 

Amongst  plants  with  pleasing  foliage  must  be 
named  Alchemilla  pubescens,  with  pretty  silvered 
foliage  ;  Carex  acuta,  Sempervivum  triste,  the  last 
with  very  distinct  blood-red  rosettes ;  Festnca  altis- 
sima,  a  small  Pampas-like  Grass  of  great  beauty  ; 
and  Euphorbia  pilosa,  the  shoots  of  which  have 
curious  golden  tips.  These  may  all  be  grown  in 
gardens  with  advantage.  C.  D. 


PLANTING  BY  SPADE,  TROWEL,  OR 
DIBBER. 
Proi'essional  gardeners  rarely  use  the  dibber 
in  planting  choice  flowering  plants,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  small  seedlings.  In  the  hands  of 
amateurs  the  trowel  is  oftenest  found.  One  has, 
therefore,  surely  no  need  to  point  out  for  what  and 
when  each  of  these  implements  should  be  used ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  if  the  spade  were  taken 
instead  of  a  trowel,  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  death  rate  of  newly-planted  flower  roots 
might  reasonably  be  looked  for.  How  often  do  we 
see  little  holes  cut  out  of  hard-set  borders  just 
large  enough  to  hold  the  roots  turned  round  and 
turned  up  ;  the  old  castings  even  are  not  broken 
up  finely,  but  thrown  in  lumpy  and  in  a  body,  in- 
stead of  by  sprinklings.  Thus  such  work  is  done, 
and  for  some  things  it  may  do,  but  with  regard  to 
many  plants  instead  of  expectations  of  life  and 
beauty,  it  would  be  more  consistent  to  say  good- 
bye to  plants  so  set.  The  spade,  on  the  whole,  is 
the  best  planting  implement ;  it  need  not  be  large, 
but  light,  sharp,  and  bright.  It  ensures  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  surrounding  earth,  which  the  trowel 
does  not  do,  and,  where  a  number  of  roots  have  to 
be  set,  a  trench  may  be  thrown  out  and  then 
planting  in  its  best  style  can  be  done  by  laying 
the  roots  in  freshly  stirred  soil  straight  down  or 
spreading,  as  the  case  may  be.  Of  course,  where 
the  ground  has  been  well  prepared  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  go  astray,  but  many  do  not  make  that 
preparation,  and  the  wonder  is  not  that  so  many 
plants  die,  but  that  so  many  live,  especially  in 
stiff  land.  The  dibber  can  only  be  used  with 
profit  when  one  or  (better)  both  of  two  conditions 
are  present — viz.,  freshly  prepared  soil  and  small- 
rooted  plants.  J.  Wood. 

W'oodrille,  KirJtstaU. 


Ivy.— Olio  of  your  correspoiulents  states  that  I^t  will 
not  5,Tow  on  a  new  wall.  Jly  experience  is  th.it  it  will 
gi-ow  anywhere,  proviiieil  it  is  tljihtly  uaileil  to  the  wall- 
that  is  the  seeret ;  if  blown  about  by  the  wind,  it  cannot 
take  hol,l.— \V.  li. 

Forms  of  Primrose— I  send  two  varieties  of  the 

einnuion  Frinirose,  one  witli  flowers  not  larger  than  the 
Cowslip,  huvlnii  the  petals  rellexeri,  olthoiigh  the  foliage 
is  of  the  usual  size.  In  the  other  the  petals  are  larerated 
and  very  irregular  in  length  and  width  ;  lidlh  arc  cui  iosities 
in  their  way.  They  were  found  four  \eai-3  ago,  and 
their   peculiarities  ai-c  (juite    tlxed.— J.   JlTi   Channouth, 


Dorfct. 


\ 


Bedded-out  Hyacinths.  —  What  your 
Halifax  correspondent  mentions  (p.  380)  as  having 
happened  to  his  blue  Hyacinths  also  occurred 
here;  while  the  other  Hyacinths  did  not  suffer,  the 
spikes  of  the  blue  became  detached  from  their 
bulbs  without  any  apparent  cause.  The  explana- 
tion suggested  by  your  correspondent  has  much 
probability  in  it,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
has  a  good  claim  on  our  acceptance. — Richabd 
Martin,  Heath  Cottage,  Uj>ton-on-Serern. 

Early  May  flowers,— Walking  through  the 
Upton  Nurseries  at  Chester  the  other  day  (May  4), 
I  was  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  Cerasus 
japonica  var.  Fortunei,  with  its  graceful  semi- 
pendulous  flowers  of  delicate  tint  and  perfect 
form.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  plant  is  not 
better  known  than  it  is.  It  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  early  flowering  trees.  Berberis  Darwini  I  also 
noticed  in  full  flower — a  perfect  blaze  of  bloom ; 
indeed  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  seems  to  be  perpetu- 
ally in  flower.  In  going  through  the  Rhododen- 
dron grounds  I  noticed  a  fine  breadth  of  R.  cau- 
casicum pictum  in  beautiful  condition.  The 
symmetrical  trusses  of  beautiful  pink  flowers  seen 
in  the  sunshine  of  a  May  morning  are  simply  per- 
fection. This  variety  seldom  fails  to  set  freely, 
and  is  very  useful  for  forcing. — E.  J.  B. 

Autumn-so'wn  annuals.  —  These  make 
our  borders  gay  in  May  and  June,  and  also  help 
to  fill  the  cut-flower  basket.  It  is  surprising  how 
well  many  annuals  stand  the  winter  in  a  very 
small  state,  while  when  fully  grown  they  succumb 
to  a  very  slight  frost.  Last  autumn,  in  addition 
to  Silenes  and  the  nsnal  run  of  plants  usually 
employed  for  spring-flower  gardening,  I  sowed  a 
number  of  beds  with  annuals  on  rather  poor  soil 
in  order  that  their  growth  might  not  be  too  full 
of  sap.  They  consisted  of  such  things  as  Godetia 
Lady  Albemarle,  G,  The  Bride,  Clarkia  pulchella 
and  C.  elegans,  various  Candytufts,  Paris  Daisies, 
CoUinsias,  Eschscholtzias,  Gilia  tricolor  and  alba, 
and  others,  and  they  did  remarkably  well.  They 
are  now  coming  into  bloom,  and  I  need  hardly 
say  that  in  gardens  where  the  general  clearance 
of  beds,  preparatory  to  bedding  out,  causes  a 
dearth  of  flowers  just  at  the  time  when  they  are 
much  needed,  some  beds  of  these  as  a  reserve 
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would  be  most  welcome  to  many.  They  may  be 
sown  thinly  where  they  are  to  flower  or  trans- 
planted as  circumstances  may  decide,  but  I  find 
that  most  of  them  do  best  when  sown  where  they 
are  to  remain.  In  mixed  borders  there  are  usually 
vacancies  in  autumn  that  will  permit  of  annuals 
being  sown  in  patches ;  they  come  into  flower 
after  the  early  bulbs  are  over  and  just  before 
summer  flowers  are  at  their  best — J.  Geoom, 
6os2>ort. 


Fruit  Garden. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 

Neahly  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  promise  this  year 
to  be  laden  with  fruit ;  there  is,  therefore,  every 
encouragement  to  take  the  utmost  care  of  them. 
The  first  to  demand  attention  are  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  which,  as  is  usual  in  springs  like  the 
present,  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  aphides. 
To  be  able  to  battle  with  these  successfully  dis- 
budding must  be  proceeded  with,  as  one  cannot 
cope  with  them  while  they  have  so  many  lurking 
places  among  superfluous  shoots,  all  of  which 
should  be  taken  off  at  once ;  not  only  is  their 
removal  necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  trees, 
but  the  aphides  can  then  be  got  at  and 
killed.  The  number  of  shoots  to  leave  depends 
entirely  on  whether  or  not  the  wall  is  al- 
ready covered  with  branches ;  if  itHs,  no  more 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  than  are  abso- 
lutely needed  for  laying  in  to  take  the  place  of 
those  in  bearing  nowand  that  will  have  to  be  pruned 
out  next  winter ;  all  beyond  these  do  more  harm 
than  good  by  obstructing  the  light  and  sun  from 
the  others,  and  thus  preventing  them  ripening  in 
the  way  they  otherwise  would  do.  As  a  rule,  no 
more  than  two  are  required  on  each  young 
branch,  the  one  at  the  base  and  the  other  at 
the  point,  the  latter  being  essential  to  draw 
up  the  sap  and  feed  the  fruit  below  it  In 
selecting  the  shoots,  choice  should  be  made  of 
those  best  situated  and  not  over  strong,  the  right 
position  for  all  those  at  the  base  being  on  the 
upper  side,  where  they  can  be  nailed  or  tied  close 
to  the  wall.  If  this  is  done  so  as  to  keep  them 
down  insterid  of  allowing  them  to  bend  or  curve 
at  their  junction  with  the  branch,  they  may  be 
laid  in  straight  and  the  trees  can  be  kept  in  good 
shape.  To  get  rid  of  aphides  there  is  nothing  so 
safe  as  tobacco  water,  as  with  that  there  is  no 
risk  of  damaging  the  fruit  if  it  is  not  used 
stronger  than  is  needed ;  whereas  some  of  the 
compounds  recommended  for  their  destruction 
seem  to  hurt  the  skins  of  the  tender  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  and  check  their  swelling  or  make 
them  fall  off.  In  cases  where  only  a  few  of 
the  shoots  are  affected  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a 
spray-producer,  which  will  enable  those  using  it 
to  wet  every  part  of  the  leaves  without  wasting 
any  portion  of  the  liquid,  which  the  syringe 
would  do.  Next  to  tobacco  water,  the  safest 
thing  to  use  is  tobacco  dust,  and  this  may 
be  puffed  on  regularly  by  means  of  a  distri- 
butor sold  for  tlie  purpose,  the  best  time  for 
doing  this  being  early  in  the  morning  when 
the  foliage  is  damp,  as  then  it  adheres  and 
does  its  work  well,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  leave 
it  on  long,  as  it  blocks  up  the  pores  and  is  apt  to 
bum  when  the  sun  shines  hotly  upon  it.  This 
being  so,  it  should  be  washed  off  with  plenty  of 
clear  water,  driven  on  by  the  aid  of  a  good  syringe 
or  garden  engine,  which  will  dislodge  and  bring 
away  all  insects  and  make  the  trees  clean.  In 
order  to  keep  them  in  this  state  all  summer,  it  is 
necessary  to  mulch  the  ground  with  half  rotten 
manure,  which  helps  materially  to  maintain  an 
equable  condition  of  moisture  about  tlie  roots, 
and  thereby'  wards  off  red  spider,  one  of  tlie  worst 
of  all  pests  that  assail  Peach  trees,  and  a  sure 
visitor  if  they  suffer  from  want  of  water  either 
above  or  below,  or  have  more  fruit  left  on  them 
than  they  are  able  to  carry  without  feeling 
distressed.  Thinning  should  therefore  be  carried 
out  as  soon  as  it  can  be  seen  which  are  likely  to 
swell  off  the  best,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  do  too 
much  in  that  way  till  after  the  stoning  process, 


as  they  often  fall  about  that  time  and  leave  but  a 
a  small  crop. 

Chebkies  belonging  to  the  dessert  section  need 
pinching  and  stopping,  and  to  keep  the  trees  from 
aphides  it  is  necessary  to  do  this  early,  as  they 
attack  the  young  shoots,  none  of  which  are  wanted 
except  it  may  be  for  laying  in  to  fill  bare  places, 
as  Cherries  fruit  on  spurs,  and  the  thing  is  to  keep 
these  as  close  in  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 
blossom  may  have  the  protection  which  the  warm 
bricks  afford.  Morellos  bear  on  the  young  wood, 
which  should  be  thinned  out  like  that  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  only  laying  in  just  what  there  is 
ample  room  for.  It  then  gets  properly  ripened  and 
pruning  is  saved,  besides  which  the  Cherries  colour 
best  when  exposed,  and  both  quality  and  flavour 
are  thereby  improved.  The  only  insect  that  gives 
much  trouble  in  the  case  of  Cherries  is  the  black 
aphis,  which  is  very  difiicult  to  kill,  the  best 
remedy  being  dipping  the  shoots  in  dilute  nicotine 
soap.  This  finds  its  way  through  their  oily  coat 
and  kills  them.  The  way  to  apply  the  liquid  is  to 
have  it  in  a  bowl  or  other  vessel  and  dip  the 
points  of  the  shoots  in  it,  which  may  easily  be 
done  as  soon  as  they  are  long  enough  to  bend,  or 
the  insecticide  may  be  applied  by  means  of  the 
spray-producer.  Plums  and  Apricots  require  much 
the  same  treatment  as  Cherries,  but,  fortunately, 
the  last  named  are  not  subject  to  any  insect 
except  a  maggot,  which  occasionally  gets  on  them 
and  attacks  the  leaves.  The  only  way  of  ridding 
the  trees  of  this  pest  is  to  pick  it  off  or  smash  it  up 
between  the  finger  and  thumb.  Plums  are  very 
liable  to  aphides,  which  soon  curl  the  leaves  and  do 
irreparable  damage,  but  by  timely  thinning  and 
pinching  back  of  the  young  shoots  their  ravages 
may  be  stopped,  as  they  cannot  do  much  with 
leaves  that  are  firm,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
wash  them  off  these. 

Apples  and  Pears  are  best  left  till  midsummer 
before  they  have  their  shoots  pinched  back,  or 
they  are  apt  to  start  at  the  base  and  make  wood 
instead  of  fruit  buds,  but  the  thinning  out  of  the 
fruit  cannot  be  done  too  early ;  the  sooner  the 
load  on  the  tree  is  lightened  the  more  rapidly  will 
that  left  swell  and  the  finer  will  it  become.  In 
thinning  out  Apples  and  Pears,  the  quickest  way 
is  to  nip  them  off  with  a  knife  by  just  turning 
the  stalks  up  against  its  edge,  and  letting  the 
fruit  drop  on  the  ground.  To  prevent  cracking, 
which  is  generally  the  result  of  dryness  at  the 
roots,  causing  a  contraction  of  the  skin,  followed 
by  a  rapid  swelling  through  a  heavy  fall  of  rain, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  mulch  round  the  trees,  and 
every  now  and  then  give  them  a  soaking  with 
liquid  manure  or  any  sewage  ready  at  hand  ;  and 
the  same  with  Apples,  for  though  these  escape 
fruit-splitting,  they  often  suffer  from  red  spider 
on  the  leaves  when  we  get  a  hot  summer. 

Raspbbeeies  always  pay  well  for  mulching,  as 
to  do  any  good  they  must  have  plenty  of  moisture 
and  a  cool  root  run,  which  long  manure  or  litter 
affords,  and  the  one  or  other  should  be  put  on  at 
once.  Currants  of  the  red  and  white  kinds  are 
often  spoiled  by  the  excretse  from  green  fly  under 
the  leaves,  which  when  exuded  is  clear  and  sticky, 
and  thought  by  some  to  be  honeydew  deposited 
in  a  different  way,  the  stickiness  of  it  causing 
dust  and  dirt  to  gather  or  lodge,  when  after  a  time 
this  forms  a  thick  coat  on  the  fruit.  To  prevent 
this  the  tips  of  the  shoots  should  be  cut  away,  as 
it  is  there  the  aphides  are  to  be  found  ;  but  they 
ought  not  to  be  shortened  much,  or  the  loss  of 
foliage  will  be  too  great  and  cause  a  check  to 
the  fruit.  S.  D. 

5347. — Figs.— It  rarely  nappens  in  this  country 
that  the  second  crop  of  Figs  of  the  preceding  year 
comes  to  maturity.  If  the  winter  is  sufliciently 
mild  to  admit  of  their  hanging  until  the  following 
spring,  when  they  sometimes  swell  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  rising  sap,  they  do  not  stand,  as  they 
are  too  forward  and  too  weak  to  pass  through  tlie 
stage  of  fertilisation.  Well-managed  trees  should 
be  divested  of  all  Figs  larger  than  Peas  when  the 
last  fruit  is  gathered  in  the  autumn  in  order  to 
give  them  time  to  form  embryo  Figs  for  the 
following  year.     The  embryo  fruits  which  are 


formed  near  the  points  of  the  shoots,  and  are 
barely  perceptible  when  the  leaves  fall,  will  be  the 
first  to  ripen  in  the  ensuing  season.  These  should 
be  carefully  guarded  from  injury  when  the  trees 
are  pruned  and  nailed  in  the  spring,  and  they 
should  be  protected  from  the  effects  of  morning 
frosts  by  having  shading  of  some  kind  dropped 
over  the  trees  at  night.  The  trees  on  walls  this 
season  are  exceptionally  promising,  and  will  pay 
for  the  care  usually  bestowed  on  Peaches,  Apricots, 
and  other  wall  fruits.— M. 

Vines  on  the  extension  system.— It 
puzzles  one  to  understand  how  "  L."  can  require  the 
information  he  seeks  on  this  subject  after  having 
read  "  aU  that  has  been  said  in  reference  to  young 
Vines  and  the  extension  system  ;"  but  assuming  his 
question  to  be  a  lona-fide  one,  the  answer  is,  that 
whereas  a  vinery  with  rafters  20  feet  or  30  feet 
long  can  be  filled  with  Vines  the  first  year  and 
cropped  the  next,  and  constantly  afterwards  ac- 
cording to  vigour,  by  the  extension  system,  it 
would  take  from  five  to  eight  years  by  the  "old 
plan  "  of  leaving  only  a  few  feet  each  year. — 
J.S.  W. 

Bees  in  Peach  houses.— Whether  or  not 
bees  had  anything  to  do  with  setting  the  crop  of 
Peaches  to  which  Mr.  Muir  alludes  in  TheGabden 
(p.  395)  I  know  not ;  all  that  I  do  know  about  the 
setting  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  is  that  I  have 
not  yet  seen  a  well  managed  and  properly  con- 
structed Peach  house  in  which  a  good  crop  of 
fruit  did  not  set  without  the  aid  of  bees,  whether 
the  crop  was  forced  or  not,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  shy-setting  varieties,  such  as 
the  Noblesse  and  Crawford's  Early.  These  sorts 
I  like  to  fertilise  with  a  brush,  but  taking 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  as  a  whole,  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  they  require  either  bees  or  brush  to 
fertilise  their  flowers.  My  experience  would  be 
singular  indeed  if  I  had  never  seen  an  indifferent 
crop  of  these  fruits  under  glass.  That  is  not  my 
meaning.  What  I  contend  for  is,  that  when  con- 
ditions are  wholly  favourable,  the  flowers  do  not 
require  the  assistance  of  either  brush  or  bees  to 
set  them,  except,  perhaps,  the  varieties  just  named. 
I  feel  that  Mr.  Muir  has  credited  the  bees  with 
doing  more  good  than  they  deserve. — J.  C.  C. 

Mildew  on  Strawberries.— Fungologists 
generally  contend  that  fungi  on  plants  is  the 
cause  of  disease  rather  than  the  result  of  consti- 
tutional debility  or  something  of  that  kind  in  the 
plant,  causing  it  to  fall  a  prey  to  disease,  but  it 
is  difiicult  to  see  how  the  presence  of  some  of 
those  fungus  parasites  can  be  due  to  anything 
else  than  a  predisposing  cause  in  the  plant.  The 
Black  Prince  Strawberry  affords  an  example  of 
this  kind.  It  is  so  liable  to  mildew,  as  to  be 
almost  worthless  for  forcing  purposes  unless  sul- 
phured carefully  at  the  right  stage;  and  few 
gardeners  force  it  for  that  reason,  otherwise  it  is 
acknowledged  to  be  an  excellent  forcer  and  a 
sure  bearer.  Indoor  fruit  and  foliage  are  certain 
to  become  completely  covered  by  mildew,  and 
outdoors  at  times  the  foliage  becomes  white  with 
it,  the  mildew  flying  in  clouds  when  the  leaves 
are  disturbed.  Notwithstanding,  other  varieties 
of  Strawberries  may  be  grown  alongside  the 
Black  Prince  under  these  conditions,  and  even  in 
contact  with  it  indoors  or  out  of  doors,  and  yet 
they  will  not  become  affected  by  the  mildew. 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  will  ripen  off  clean, 
beautiful  fruit  on  a  shelf  below  the  Black  Prince 
when  the  latter  is  white  with  the  mildew,  as  it 
always  is  before  the  plants  are  done  and  turned 
out.  Other  Strawberries  are  affected  with  mildew 
besides  the  Black  Prince,  but  none  so  destructively 
so  far  as  I  have  seen.  I  regard  this  as  a  singular 
fact  requiring  explanation.— S.  W. 

Forcing  Strawberries.— AVe  have  just  now 
a  fine  crop  of  Strawberries  on  plants  not  prepared 
in  the  usual  way  by  layering ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  the  latest  runners  of  1883  dibbled  into 
beds  6  in.  apart.  The  intense  drought  last  season 
not  only  curtailed  the  Strawberry  crop  on  light 
foils,  but  made  the  supply  of  runners  very  short ; 
therefore  when  we  came  to  pot  up  our  annual 
supply  we  had  to  depend  largely  on  the  plants  in 
beds  of  the  previous  year's  growth.    These  were 
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carefally  lifted  with  balls  of  earth  and  potted  the 
same  as  the  others  that  had  been  layered,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  season  they  were  very  fine  plants. 
I  cannot  say  that  they  are  better  than  younger 
plant",  but  I  can  say  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  reserve  of  such  plants  to  fall  back  upon  in 
case  of  the  supply  of  young  runners  failing,  and 
I  should  adopt  the  same  course  again  if,  on  taking 
a  garden  in  July  or  August,  I  found  no  preparation 
made  in  the  way  of  runners  of  the  current  year, 
as  I  should  feel  more  certain  of  getting  a  full 
crop  than  from  runners  laid  too  late  to  properly 
fill  the  pots  with  roots.  I  find  it  to  be  a  capital 
plan  to  have  a  few  beds  of  runners  put  out  in  the 
autumn  for  any  emergency,  such  as  filling  up  gaps 
in  beds,  kc,  and  if  not  required  for  other  purposes 
they  may  be  lifted  about  this  date  with  good 
balls  of  earth,  and  it  placed  moderately  thick  in 
frames,  they  will  yield  a  good  crop  of  fruit  just 
before  the  open-air  crops  become  fit  for  use. — 
J,  G.,  Hants. 

Gooseberry  caterpillars. — Birds  are  very 
numerous  wi'h  u=,  and,  unless  prevented,  prey 
heavily  on  our  Gooseberry  buds.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  recognise  them  as  our  busy  allies  in 
working  destraction  to  the  caterpillar  and  its 
parent  fly.  The  same  means,  too,  that  have  to  be 
used  for  kesping  the  buds  safe  have  also,  we  be- 
lieve, a  share  in  diminishing  the  numbers  of  the 
caterpillars.  Several  times,  while  the  bushes  are 
leafless,  do  we  find  it  necessary  to  go  over  them  with 
a  lime-and-soot  wash  to  save  the  buds.  This  mix- 
ture is  applied  unstintingly,  dredging  it  all  over 
the  branches  with  a  long-haired  new  hand-brush  : 
of  course,  a  good  deal  drops  on  the  ground  at  each 
dressing,  and  this,  washed  in  by  rain,  cannot  be 
agreeable  to  the  caterpillars  buried  in  the  soil. 
Certainly  we  are  not  so  much  troubled  with  them 
as  formerly.  This  pest  will  soon  be  appearing 
now,  and  notes  from  your  readers  as  to  their 
methods  of  killing  or  checking  it  might  be  helpful 
to  others.  We  are  quite  unable  to  spare  the  time 
for  hand-picking,  and  the  preventive  we  like  best 
is  quicklime.  From  the  time  of  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  caterpillars'  ravages  a  man  goes  round 
all  the  bushes  two  or  three  times  a  week  with  a 
pail  of  powdered  lime,  and  wherever  signs  of  them 
are  visible,  a  good  upward  dusting  of  lime  is 
given.  Currants,  if  attacked,  receive  the  same 
treatment.  If  this  is  followed  up  closely  the  cater- 
pillars make  but  little  progress,  and  it  is  time- 
saving  and  efl'ective.  Very  little  of  the  lime  will 
be  found  on  the  fruit,  but  even  a  little  of  that  is 
preferable  to  hellebore. — A.  Moobe. 


DRAWING  FOR  GARDENERS. 
"  F.  W.  B."  goes  very  far  wrong  in  his  recom- 
mendations as  regards  a  course  of  study  in  draw- 
ing. The  kind  of  study  he  recommends,  when 
carried  out  by  amateurs,  is  the  principal  cause 
why  purchasers  of  art-work  have  yearly  to 
inspsct  almost  acres  of  coloured  drawings  which 
are  offered  to  them  with  the  most  perfect  con- 
fidence as  correct  drawings  of  landscapes,  flowers, 
Sec,  yet  which  are  rarely  worth  the  paper  they 
are  painted  on.  It  requires  very  little  thought 
to  perceive  that  all  painting  in  colour  must  be 
drawing  with  the  brush,  and  the  first  idea  that 
occurs  to  anyone  unacquainted  with  art  and  art 
teaching  is.  "  Why  not  begin  with  that  1 ''  Let 
me  teU  "F.  W.  B.,''  and  others  who  think  with 
him,  that  that  course  is  wholly  impracticable ; 
what  he  proposes  to  begin  with  is  the  acme  of 
drawing,  which  requires  many  years  of  hard  work 
to  reach.  What  he  proposes  to  do  is,  as  it  one 
who  wanted  to  get  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  dome, 
was  to  stand  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  and  make 
futile  attemps  to  jump  there;  whereas,  he  can 
reach  it  in  a  few  minutes  by  going  up  the  stairs. 
The  whole  error  lies  in  a  nutshell.  People  who 
know  nothing  of  art  teaching  imagine  that  when  a 
student  sits  down  to  his  first  study,  his  sight  is,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  perfect ;  the  very  reverse 
of  this  is  the  case.  I  have  taught  drawing  in 
Government  Schools  of  Art,  and  elsewhere,  for 
almost  thirty  years,  and  have  only  met  with  two 
pnpils  whose    sight  required  no  training.    The 


training  of  the  eye  is,  at  least,  ninety-six  per 
cent,  of  the  work  that  has  to  be  done  in  train- 
ing a  draughtsman  to  perfect  accuracy  of  eye 
and  hand.  The  whole  of  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  course  of  drawing  is  based 
on  this  fact.  Simple  ornamental  outlines  on  white 
paper,  giving  clear,  distinct,  and  graceful  forms, 
gradually  train  the  pupil's  eye  to  distinguish  deli- 
cate gradations  of  form,  and  it  is  only  after  a 
thorough  course  of  these  simpler  outlines  from 
flat  copies  and  casts  in  relief  that  even  students, 
whoaf  cerwards  become  leading  artists,  can  attempt 
leaf  and  flower  forms  with  any  approach  to  accu- 
racy. It  is  wholly  useless  for  anyone  to  attempt 
to  teach  him  or  herself  drawing  ;  the  work  must 
be  looked  over  by  some  one  whose  eye  is  perfectly 
trained,  who  can  point  out  errors  as  they  occur, 
and  as  it  were  take  the  beams  out  of  a  pupil's 
eye  before  drawing  his  attention  to  the  motes. 
People  who  know  nothing  of  art  have  no  idea  how 
difficult  it  is.  Mr.  Val  Prinsep,  R.A.,  very  aptly 
told  the  students  of  the  City  and  Spitalfields 
School  of  Art  that  with  regard  to  real  excellence 
in  art  they  were  just  about  the  level  of  a  musician 
who  could  whistle  the  "  Old  Hundredth  "  and 
"  God  Save  the  Queen."  I  knew  something  of  the 
work  of  those  students,  and  that  several  of  the 
best  of  them  were  earning  a  fair  living  by  art 
work. 

The  School  of  Art  course  is,  no  doubt,  tedious, 
but  it  is  the  straight  road  to  excellence  ;  all  other 
methods  are  roundabout  methods.  It  is  no  more 
difficult  or  tedious  than  a  thorough  musician's 
training.  Of  course,  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  those  who  begin  to  learn  drawing  in  art  schools 
pursue  it  beyond  the  most  elementary  stage  ;  but 
that  is  mainly  through  want  of  mental  capacity. 
Those  who  fail  in  the  School  of  Art  never  learn 
drawing  by  any  other  method.  "  F.  W.  B."  is  per- 
fectly right  in  saying  that  pen-and-ink  drawing 
should  be  undertaken  ;  nothing  is  of  more  use  to 
an  artist  than  drawing  with  an  etching  needle ; 
but  if  he  had  to  deal  with  practical  teaching,  he 
would  very  quickly  find  that  pupils  like  to  have 
something  to  show  for  their  trouble  ;  it  encourages 
them  to  find  they  are  making  a  little  progress,  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  tact  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  going  on  without  getting  disheartened.  It  is 
a  long  road  they  havelto  go,  and  it  is  better  that 
the  length  of  it  should  be  found  out  gradually. 
Drawing  with  black-lead  pencil  enables  the  draw- 
ings to  be  kept  clean ;  without  erasure  a  pupil 
could  not  tell  right  lines  from  wrong  ones,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  wrong  lines  are  not  erased  so 
that  they  cannot  be  seen  until  the  drawing  is 
nearly  finished.  The  School  of  Art  course  of  in- 
struction has  been  before  thepublic  since  1852,  and 
the  majority  of  our  modern  painters  have  passed 
through  it.  I  think,  therefore,  "  F.  W.  B."  will  see 
on  reflection  that  if  the  schools  do  not  offer  a 
royal  road  to  excellence,  they  offer  the  best  road 
that  our  modern  artists  have  been  able  to  invent. 

Japanese  art  affords  no  case  in  comparison ;  it 
aims  at  nothing  beyond  a  simple  decorative  treat- 
ment of  natural  forms,  in  which  a  few  lines  are 
fairly  and  feelingly  drawn,  and  everything  else 
omitted.  There  can  be  nothing  worse  than  sloppy 
or  slipshod  methods  of  learning  to  draw,  and  in 
no  form  of  drawing  do  such  methods  show  more 
conspicuously  than  in  drawings  and  paintings  of 
flowers.  Judging  from  the  work  that  finds  its 
way  before  the  public,  both  in  the  horticultural 
press  and  elsewhere,  there  are  not  a  dozen  artists 
who  draw  flowers  and  plants  with  any  approach  to 
accuracy.  j.  D. 


group  of  well-flowered  little  Bpecimens,  sncb  as 
may  now  be  seen  at  Kew,  is  a  really  pretty 
picture,  which  has  only  to  be  seen  to  ensure  this 
plant  a  place  in  all  collections  where  stove-flower- 
ing p)ants  are  in  favour.  The  second  species,  E. 
cinnabarinum,  is  a  rather  tall  growing  plant  with 
the  leaves  in  pairs,  somewhat  distant  along  the 
stem,  on  the  top  of  which  a  long,  graceful,  curving, 
branching  raceme  is  developed,  and  bears  numer- 
ous large  rosy  purple  flowers,  with  a  dark  spot  in 
the  centre  of  each.  A  coloured  plate  of  this 
species  was  given  in  The  Garden  in  1880.  In 
the  winter  the  flowers  developed  by  this  Eranthe- 
mum  are  much  smaller  than  those  produced  under 
the  influence  of  the  warm  sunshine  of  spring.—  B. 


Two  good  Eranthemums  may  now  be  seen 
inflower  in  thej"  range  at  Kew  ;  they  are  E.albi- 
florum  and  E.  cinnabarinum.  The  first  is  a  dwarf 
white-flowered  species  with  stems  a  foot  high, 
opposite  dark  green  ovate  foliage,  and  a  terminal 
cluster  of  white  flowers,  resembling  both  in  form 
and  attractiveness  a  bunch  of  white  Lilac.  At 
Kew  this  species  is  raised  annually  from  seeds, 
which  are  produced  in  abundance  on  cultivated 
plants.  These  are  sown  in  autumn,  and  the 
plants  grown  on  all  winter  in  a  warm  moist  house, 
where  they  are  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass.  A 
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PLATE  492. 
CYPEIPEDIUJI  GODEFEOY.i;.* 
This  last  addition  to  the  group  of  Lady's  Slippers 
with  spotted  flowers,  which,  previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  new-comer,  only  comprised  the 
lovely  C.  niveum  and  concolor,  has  been  hailed 
with  delight  by  all  lovers  of  this  beautiful  class 
of  dwarf-growing  Cypripeds.  Though  in  general ' 
appearance  and  habit,  and  likewise  in  the  peculiar/ 
colour  of  its  foliage,  this  new  Cypripedium  may  be 
said  to  be  closely  allied  to  C.  niveum  and  concolor, 
it  is  entirely  distinct  from  cither  of  these  both  in 
the  form  and  colour  of  its  flowers,  which,  in  most 
instances,  are  copiously  spotted  in  all  their  parts 
and  on  both  surfaces  with  purplish  magenta  on  a 
pure  white  ground.  It  partakes  of  the  same 
variability  of  character  possessed  in  a  more  or 
less  marked  degree  by  all  imported  Orchids  to 
whichever  section  they  may  belong.  In  some 
case3  the  flowers  are  covered  with  small  white ' 
hairs  and  the  centres  of  the  petals  are  ornamented ! 
with  an  almost  uninterrupted  line  of  rich  magenta- 
purple  extending  from  the  base  to  the  very  tip  of  each 
of  them — the  result  of  a  fusion  of  the  spots.  The' 
flowers,  which  are  kept  well  above  the  foliage,  are 
bluntly  triangular  in  outline  ;  they  measure  about 
3  inches  across,  and  are  particularly  striking, 
owing  to  their  dorsal  sepal  being  peculiarly  sub- 
orbicular  or  nearly  circular,  and  tinged  very 
faintly  with  pale  green  at  the  apex.  Another 
distinguishing  feature  is  the  staminode,  which 
resembles  that  of  C.  niveum,  but  is  covered  with 
exceedingly  fine  dots  of  a  very  pleasing  bright 
chocolate  colour. 

Although  in  all  the  plants  of  this  Lady's  Slipper 
which  have  already  bloomed  the  flowers  have  ap- 
peared on  robust  and  densely  hairy,  though  strictly 
one-flowered,  peduncles,  it  would  not  in  any  way 
be  surprising  to  hear  of  twin  flowers  being  produced 
as  sometimes  happens    in   the  case  both  of  C 
niveum  and  concolor.     One  of  the  best  qualitie 
belonging  to  this  new  species,  however,  is  the  time 
of  year  at  which  it  flowers  ;  unlike  the  two  specie 
just  named,  which  bloom  regularly  in  June  an 
July,  Godefroyse  is  principally  a  winter  bloomer. 
It  first  flowered  in  November,  18S3,  then  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  following  year.  / 

Established  plants  of  it  flowered  simultaneously,' 
in  Baron  Schroder's  collection  at  The  Dell,  Egha 
and  in  that  of  Baron  Alphonse  de  Rothschild, 
Ferrieres ;  and  also  in  that  of  Jlons.  Petot,  w 
undoubtedly  possesses  the  most  complete  colU_ 
tion  of  Lady's  Slippers  in  cultivation.      A  litt 
later  on  a  strong  plant  of  it  opened  its  blosson^ 
with  Jlr.  Lee,  at  Downside,  Leatherhead,  and  froij^ 
this  plant  the  annexed  plate  w.is  prepared.      I  ^^ 
was  introduced  by  M.Godef  roy-Lebeuf,  from  Cochi  ^ 
China,  a  country  from  which  very  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  the  Orchid  family  have  lately  been 

•  Drawn  in  Mr.  Lee's  eardeo,  Downside,  Leatherhead, 
in  January.  It  was  one  of  the  new  Orchids  exhibited  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country  st  the  Orchid  Conference. 
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made.  Like  C.  niveum  and  conoolor,  it  grows 
wild  on  calcareous  rocks  on  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, where,  from  10  or  11  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  night,  it  remains  continually  e.'cposed  to  the 
f-'l  rays  of  a  very  hot  sun.  It  therelore  requires 
-0    ity  of  light  and  a  great  abundance  of  water  at 

t  ,  roots,  and  even  when  the  plant  is  at  rest  it 

honld  be  kept  moist. 


IRK  DONE   IN   WEEK   ENDING  MAY  12. 

May  6. 
Occasional  showers  and  much  colder.  Thinned 
irnips  (Early  JIanich)  to  about  6  inches  and 
» arsnips  to  a  f oot  apart.  Continued  the  digging 
of  ground  that  has  been  cleared  of  Broccoli ; 
weeded  rockery  garden,  planted  a  few  Saxifrages 
and  Sedums  in  bare  places,  and  trimmed  up  edgings 
and  walks.  Finished  thinning  Grapes,  a  house  of 
several  varieties,  and  remulched  the  inside  border 
with  good  manure  and  watered  it.  Fire-heat  will 
'■>e  applied  .daily  to  keep  the  temperature  from 
-ailing  below  60°  on  cold  nights,  forcing  being 
done  by  closing  up  early,  allowing  the  tempera- 
ture to  go  as  high  as  95°  or  100°  with  sun  heat. 
The  early  Peach  house  border  has  also  had  its 
last  renewal  of  mulching  and  watering  prior  to 
ripening,  indications  of  which  the  fruit  now  pre- 
sent, and  accordingly  ventilation  will  be  increased 
and  atmospheric  moisture  reduced,  though  we 
shall  continue  to  syringe  the  trees  at  closing  time 
till  the  fruit  begins  to  colour;  by  this  means  we 
shall  hope  to  keep  free  of  red  spider.  Every  fruit 
is  now  exposed  to  light,  either  by  tying  inside  of 
shoots  and  foliage,  or  by  taking  them  quite  off  ; 
the  last  plan,  at  this  late  period,  is  only  practised 
when  the  shoots  can  be  well  spared,  owing  to 
their  being  over-crowded.  Continued  Grape  thin- 
ning. Shifted  into  larger  pots  Solannms  and 
Wigandias.  Got  plants  out  to  harden ;  at  the  same 
time  prepared  temporary  coverings  in  case  of 
frost,  and  from  which,  unfortunately,  we  cannot 
yet  feel  safe. 

May  7. 
Still  showery,  with  intervals  of  sunshine ;  favour- 
able for  thinning  out  kitchen  garden  seedlings, 
and  all  that  are  ready  we  have  done.  Having  a 
number  of  old  stools  of  Violets  remaining  over 
from  the  transplantings  of  last  week,  they  have 
to-day  been  planted  in  large  clumps  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons, and  in  the  woods  adjoining  the  pleasure 
grounds  and  in  all  sorts  of  aspects,  and  probably 
we  may  be  able  to  get  flower  from  them  after 
those  in  the  garden  are  over,  but  whether  or  no, 
they  will  assuredly  add  to  the  pleasure  of  a  stroll 
in  the  woods.  Laid  Hazel  boughs  over  borders  of 
early  Potatoes,  and  strewed  thinly  on  top  of  boughs 
flat  Spruce  Fir  branches  to  protect  them  from 
frost.  This  kind  of  covering  may  be  described  as 
a  permanent  (for  it  may  remain  on  till  all  danger 
of  frost  is  past)  and  effective  one  against  4°  or  5° 
oE  frost,  and,  if  needs  be,  a  covering  of  mats,  can- 
vas, or  netting  can  quickly  be  added  should  it  be 
required.  Later  Potatoes  and  dwarf  French  Beans 
have  been  earthed  up  by  way  of  protection.  We 
have  done  planting  hardy  kinds  of  bedding 
plants,  and  had  begun  putting  out  Pelargoniums, 
but  the  cold  of  yesterday!and  to-day  has  put  the 
veto  on,  and  no  more  will  be  done  till  we  feel 
quite  safe,  but  meanwhile  beds  containing  spring 
flowers  will  be  prepared  for  their  summer  occu- 
pants, the  plants  being  moved  and  roughly  re- 
planted in  the  reserve  garden  till  such  times  as 
leisure  can  be  had  for  increase  of  stock  by  divi- 
sion, and  at  sufiicient  distance  apart  to  admit  of 
full  summer  growth  without  overcrowding.  Nailed 
in  the  principal  growths  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 
It  is  still  too  cold  to  wash  the  trees  with  garden 
hose,  and  therefore  to  keep  green  fly  in  check, 
affected  parts  of  trees  have  been"  syringed  with 
tobacco  water,  and  over  the  mulching  has  been 
applied  a  thick  dressing  of  soot  mixed  with  Bee- 
son's  manure,  and  which  these  heavy  rains  will 
quickly  wash  in,  and  that  the  trees  will  need  all 
such  help  that  can  be  iriven  the  immense  crop  of 
fruit  is  the  surest  indication.  Plums  have  set 
well,  but  they  seem  to  have  felt  the  cold  of  the 
\st  two  days,  for  much  of  it  has  a  sickly  tinge  of 
"low,  which  caused  us  to  forego  for  a  time  our 


intention  of  giving  them  the  same  surface  ma- 
nuring as  has  been  given  to  Peaches,  and  in 
addition,  the  penance  of  self-reproach  is  upon  us 
for  removing  the  protection  from  the  trees  toosoon. 
Pears  are  better  protected  with  foliage,  and  the 
coverings  were  really  doing  harm,  for  the  rain  could 
not  reach  the  stems  of  the  trees,  at  the  base  of 
which  and  close  to  the  wall  it  was  most  wanted. 
It  will  be  difficult  this  year  to  name  the  varieties 
that  are  best  fruited,  for  all  kinds  at  present 
seem  to  be  in  that  state.  Mixed  soil  for  Chrysan- 
themums and  began  potting  them,  all  being  put  in 
the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower,  and,  of  course, 
are  now  arranged  in  the  open  garden  in  the  most 
sheltered  and  sunny  spot  we  have.  Grape  thin- 
ning and  the  potting  of  subtropicals  is  the  only 
other  work  we  have  been  able  to  do  about  the 
houses  to-day. 

May  8. 
This    morning  our  thermometer  registered  4° 
of  frost ;  and,  very  fortunately,  the  cold  of  yes- 
terday had  prepared  us  to  expect  this,  so  that 
everything  that  could  be  was  covered  up.  Potatoes 
are  quite  uninjured,  though  they  had  no  other 
covering  than  the  branches  that  were  put  over 
them  yesterday.     To-night  it  is  warmer,  but  we 
have  again  prepared  for  the  worst  by  covering  all 
we  could.     Gave  Strawberry  plots  a  dressing  of 
soot,  with  the   primary  intention  of  destroying 
slugs,  though  it  is  also  a  good  manure  for  t&em. 
Runner  Beans  are  just  breaking  through  the  soil, 
and  a  little  of  it  has  been  drawn  over  them  with 
hoes  to  keep  them  safe  from  frost,  after  which  we 
staked  them,  having  more  time  for  such  work  now 
than  we  shall  have  when  frost  has  ended  for  the 
season.      Pulled  out  the  seed  stems  of  Rhubarb 
and  cut  off  the  same  from  Seakale.     The  plants  of 
the  later  propagated  by  cuttings  always  produce 
several  shoots,  and  all  are  rubbed  off  except  one 
of  the  strongest  on  each  plant.   Tied  up  loosely  to 
stakes  tall  Delphiniums,  strong  growing  Pseonies, 
early   Pyrethrums,    and    a    few    of    the    tallest 
Phloxes.     Planted  in  the  mixed  flower  borders  a 
few  clumps  of  Salpiglossis,  Sweet  Scabious,  Lim- 
nanthes,  and  annual  Chrysanthemums.    Prepared 
a  south    border  for  planting  out    Tomatoes,  a 
dressing    of    fresh    loam    and    a    sprinkling    of 
bone-dust  being  given  as  manure.     The  plants 
are  ready  for  putting  out  soon  as  the  weather 
seems    a   little    more    settled ;   each   plant  will 
have  a   yard   of  space  and  be   confined  to  one 
stem,    and    will    be    supported    with    but    one 
stake— exactly   the    same    as    are    Dahlias.     It 
need  scarcely  be  added  that  the    sunniest    and 
most  sheltered  spot  at  command  has  been  selected 
on  which  to  grow  them.  Potting  Chrysanthemums, 
and  each  plant  is  secured  to  a  stake  as  potted. 
For  the  present  they  are  stood  close  together  on  a 
gravel  walk  in  kitchen  garden  that  is  well  screened 
from  wind.     Put  in  cuttings  of  Dracaenas,  a  few 
more  Euphorbia  jacquiniseflora,  and  a  first  lot  of 
Poinsettias.      Melons  now  swell  apace,  and  we 
water  them  freely  till  there  are  signs  of  ripen- 
ing, soot  water  being  about  the  best  stimulant  for 
them,  as  they  are  in  soil  that  is  much  infested 
with  wire-worm,  and  which,  in  fact,  destroyed  our 
first  batch  of  plants.     Tied  succession  plants  to 
trellis  and  pinched  points  out  of  shoots  that  were 
showing  fruit.    Top-dressed  Cucumbers  with  fresh 
soil  and  droppings  in  equal  proportions.  Abundant 
atmospheric  moisture  and  a  night  temperature  of 
not  less  than  65°  keep  them  in  great  vigour  and 
clear  of  insects. 

May  9. 
Fine,  but  a  very  cold  north-easterly  wind  that 
renders  it  still  unsafe  to  plant  out  as  yet  any 
except  the  more  hardy  bedding  plants,  but  such 
aa  are  intended  for  putting  out  soon  have  been 
removed  from  the  houses  to  harden  preparatory 
to  being  planted  at  first  opportunity.  Lifted, 
divided,  and  replanted  Primroses,  Polyanthuses, 
and  Daisies ;  a  moist  shady  border  has  been  set 
apart  for  them,  and  they  are  planted  in  straight 
lines  6  inches  apart  and  the  same  distance  from 
plant  to  plant.  Sweeping  and  rolling  walks  and 
parts  of  lawn  are  the  only  other  outside  jobs  that 
we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  to-day.     Satur^ 


Besides  which,  to-day  we  have  potted  a  few  more 
Tomatoes  into  fruiting  pots  to  be  grown  in  the 
vineries  wherever  there  is  a  little  space  and  light 
sufficient  to  set  the  fruit.  Melons  that  have  been 
tent  to  us  for  trial  as  novelties  have  also  been 
planted  in  large  pots,  and  will  be  fruited  at  back 
of  fruiting  Pine  stove.  Filled  up  every  available 
shelf  with  Strawberry  plants,  and  the  plants  that 
have  yet  to  be  put  in  warmth  have  been  thinned 
out  and  stood  in  the  full  sun  ;  many  of  them  are 
very  nearly  in  flower,  and  night  protection  with 
tiSany  is  therefore  necessary  ;  a  temporary  frame 
made  with  long  poles  keeps  the  tiffany  off  the 
plants.  Pinching  and  tying  out  shoots  of  Tines 
and  Grape  thinning  has  also  formed  part  of  this 
day's  work. 

May  11. 
Very  fine,  though  still  cold.     Thinned  out  the 
fruit  of  Apricots ;  the  crop  is  larger  than  it  has 
been  for  at  least  ten  years,  and  Peaches  are  a 
heavier  crop  than  for  four  years  past,  and  the 
growth  is  clean  and  vigorous.    At  the  present 
moment  Apple  trees  are  a  glorious  sight,  and 
never  before  have  I  observed  how  varied  are  the 
tints  of   the  several    varieties.     The  flowers  of 
Wadhurst  Pippin  are  a  deep  rose  colour,  streaked 
with  almost  pure  white.     Ribston  Pippin  is  the 
counterpart  of  Wadhtirst,  except  that  the  tint  of 
pink  is  of  a  lighter  shade.     Tower  of  Glamis  is 
almost  pure  white  ;  but  the  gem  of  all  to  my  think- 
ing is  Lemon  Pippin,  which  is  a  mixture  of  deep 
purple,  light  purple,  rose,  and- white.     Every  kind 
is  so  thickly  studded  with-blossoms,  that  if  but  a 
hundredth  part  of  them  set,  the  crop  will  be  im- 
mense.     Planted   out    Vegetable    Marrows  and 
covered  them   with   handlights  till   established. 
The  mounds  on  which  they  are  planted  are  made 
up  of  the  refuse  vegetable  matter  from  the  kit- 
chen garden,  lawn  mowings,  and  stable  litter  that 
has  been  previously  used  as  mulching  for  Vine 
borders,  topped  up  with  good  soil  that  is  made 
porous  by  intermixing  with  it  the  siftings  from 
burnt  ashes — materials  in  which  Marrows  delight. 
Began  to  clear  away  Curled  Kale  and  sprouting 
Broccoli,  and   the  ground   soon  as  dug  will   be 
again  cropped  with  the  main  sowings  of  Turnips 
and  dwarf  French  Beans.     Hoed  deep  between 
the  rows  of  autumn-sown  Onions,  a  number  of 
which  are  running  to  seed,  and  these  we  pull  for 
present  use.     Indoors  the  work  has  been  of  the 
same  description  as  for  several  days  past.    Water- 
ing and  getting  out  plants  to  harden  take  up  a 
great  part  of  each  day,  the  remainder  being  de- 
voted to  thinning  Grapes  and  pinching,  and  tying 
down  the  shoots  of  fruit  trees  generally. 
May  12. 
Very  fine  ;  two  degrees  of  frost  again  this  morn- 
ing, which  warns  us  not  to  hurry  on  bedding-out 
operations  and  to  keep  Potatoes,  kc,  covered  up. 
Wind  and  sun  being  very  drying,  and  the  ground 
hard  on  the  surface  from  recent  heavy  showers, 
we  have  had  a  busy  day  hoeing  between  the  rows 
of  vegetable  crops;  Carrots,    Parsnips,    Onions, 
Spinach,   and   Peas  required  it  badly.      Staked 
other  Peas ;  they  are  but  j  ust  above  ground,  but  we 
can  better  afford  the  time  to  do  them  now  than 
a  week  or  two  hence.     Drills  have  been  drawn  in 
which  to  plant  out  a  first  lot  of  Autumn  Giant 
Caulifiower;  no  other  sort  does  so  well  for  supplies 
at  end  of  summer  and  early  autumn,  and  by  sow- 
ing and  planting  at  three  different  times,  at  in- 
tervals of  a  fortnight,  good  heads  may  be  had  till 
the  earliest  Snow's  or  Veitch's  Autumn  Protecting 
Broccoli  are  ready.  Made  up  other  slight  hotbeds 
for  striking  Alternantheras ;  the  frames  of  those 
first  struck  have  to  be  used  for  these  batches,  aud 
therefore  we  improvise  coverings  of  some  sort  or 
other,  the  favourite  plan  being  a  rough  frame- 
work made  with  Alder  poles,  on  which  rest  tarred 
felt  shutters,  these  again  being  covered  with  mats. 
Potted  Tree  Carnations  and  Pelargoniums  intended 
for  winter  flowering.  For  the  present  they  have  the 
shelter  of  frames,  but  very  shortly  they  will  be  put 
outside,  the  pots  being  plunged  in  ashes  to  save 
watering,  &c.     Put  in  the  last  lot  of  Roses  for 
forcing  :  all  are  required  for  cutting,  and  we  find 
they  are  best  retarded  if  cut  soon,  as  they  begin 


da'y's  work  in  and  about  thi  houses  varies  but  I  to  open,  and  put  in  water  in  a  cool  fruit  room, 
little,  and  it  is  always  of  a  cleansing  description  1  there  to  remaii)  till  required  for  use.    Thinning 
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Grapes.  A  house  of  Lady  Downe's  seedling  is 
now  in  flower,  and  as  they  do  not  always  set  well, 
we  strive  to  make  certain  of  this  by  disturbing 
the  pollen,  by  a  skake  of  the  canes  and  trellis 
about  mid-day,  when  the  air  of  the  house  is  driest. 
Alnwick  Seedling  has  set  as  freely  as  Hamburghs  ; 
they  were  artificially  fertilised  with  the  pollen  of 
other  varieties.  Other  work  has  been  of  a  routine 
character.  Hants. 


FRUITS  HAEDY  AND  UNDER  GLASS. 

Apeicot.'S. — Where  the  blossoms  were  plentiful 
the  set  of  fruit  will  be  abundant,  as  we  have  not 
had  a  single  night's  frost  that  would  affect  the 
most  exposed  and  unprotected  trees.  In  this 
neighbourhood,  as  I  predicted  some  weeks  ago, 
the  blossom  has  been  unusually  light;  the  flowers 
were,  however,  very  fine,  and  the  foliage,  which  is 
clean  and  healthy,  is  unusually  free  from  grub. 
Why,  after  an  exceptionally  favourable  winter,  so 
many  flower  buds  fell  from  the  trees  when  they 
had  barely  commenced  swelling,  it  is  difficult  to 
explain.  The  subsoil,  it  is  true,  was  dry,  but  not 
sufficiently  so  on  our  cool  limestone  formation  to 
prevent  the  roots  from  obtaining  a  plentiful  flow 
of  sap  had  the  trees  shown  the  slightest  disposi- 
tion to  start  into  life.  But  so  complete  and  pro- 
tracted was  their  lethargy,  that  the  blossoming 
period  was  quite  six  weeks  later  than  usual. 
After  very  severe  winters  it  is  no  unusual  thing 
for  Apricots  to  shed  their  bud.s  wholesale,  but 
whether  the  premature  rest,  almost  approaching 
to  paralysis,  induced  by  the  intense  heat  of  last 
autumn,  would  result  in  a  similar  check,  many 
experienced  Apricot  growers  can,  I  have  no  doubt, 
explain.  In  Peach  houses  where  the  trees  are 
over-ripened  they  frequently  cast  their  buds  in 
the  spring,  and  Apricots  on  south  walls  have 
recently  passed  through  a  fiery  ordeal.  It  is  yet 
early  to  thin,  but  in  favoured  districts,  when,  as 
is  often  the  case,  tlie  fruit  has  set  thickly  on  the 
spurs,  a  few  of  the  least  promising  may  now  be 
removed  to  give  those  left  room  to  swell ;  the 
final  thinning  can  then  be  deferred  until  all  dan- 
ger from  spring  frosts  has  passed  away.  Although 
the  foliage  appears  so  clean  and  fresh,  it  will  be 
well  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  our  lively  friend 
the  grub,  and  to  carefully  handpick  the  tree,  as  a 
preliminary  to  a  thorough  washing  out  on  a  mild 
day  with  the  hose  or  engine.  On  light  soils 
resting  on  the  south  side  of  high  walls  this  wash- 
ing of  the  foliage  may  extend  to  one  or  more 
drenchings  of  the  roots,  as  there  is  just  the  shade 
of  a  chance  of  deeply  bedded  roots  yet  being  dry, 
and  well-drained  Apricots,  like  Peaches,  cannot 
easily  be  over- watered. 

Peaches.— These  will  now  require  daily  atten- 
tion, as  aphis  seems  inclined  to  be  troublesome, 
and  on  no  account  must  this  destructive  insect 
be  allowed  to  gain  the  upper  hand,  otherwise 
the  trees  will  suffer  throughout  the  season.  For 
some  years  it  has  been  my  practice  to  remove 
every  shred  and  tie  and  to  keep  the  trees  quite 
away  from  the  walls  for  some  weeks  in  the 
winter,  to  wash  every  twig  with  soapy  water 
and  the  walls  with  a  toned  mixture  of  quicklime, 
and  yet  trees  that  were  free  last  year  are 
affected  this.  Green  fly  is  easily  kept  under  if 
taken  in  hand  on  the  appearance  of  the  first 
curled  leaf.  But  once  allowed  to  spread,  its 
destruction  generally  means  the  loss  of  the  foliage 
and  the  crop.  Insecticides  for  destroying  these 
pests  are  very  numerous,  but  there  is  nothing 
better  than  weak  tobacco  water  applied  through 
the  syringe.  The  person  in  charge  of  the  trees 
should  never  allow  anything  to  prevent  the 
daily  performance  of  the  cleansing  process  until 
the  insects  are  destroyed,  when  a  thorough  washing 
with  the  hose  or  engine  will  most  likely  set 
them  right  for  the  season. 

Disludding  is  one  of  the  most  important  opera- 
tions pertaining  to  summer  management.  The 
removal  of  a  number  of  superfluous  shoots  may 
appear  a  very  simple  matter,  but  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  the  even  distribution  of  the  sap  over 
every  part  of  a  large  tree  is  the  result  of  judicious 
disbuddmg,  and  that  the  operator  must  be 
able  to  select  and    encourage  the   growths    in 


one  part  while  he  checks  and  pinches  in 
another,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  man  must  be 
well  up  in  his  work  and  thoroughly  understand 
what  he  is  about  before  he  is  competent  to  have 
charge  of  a  wall  of  handsome  Peach  trees.  The 
operation  ought  to  be  commenced  by  the  removal 
of  the  foreright  shoots  from  the  strongest 
branches ;  then  the  others  should  be  gradually 
thinned  away,  or  pinched  to  one  or  two  leaves 
where  a  young  fruit  is  found  growing,  until  no 
more  shoots  are  left  than  can  be  exposed  to  light 
when  they  are  fully  developed.  Under  the  modtrn 
mode  of  extension  training  there  is  always  the 
danger  of  laying  in  too  much  wood,  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  selecting  the  lowest  shoot  on  the  upper 
side  of  every  bearing  branch  for  succession  is  the 
same ;  others  also  on  the  upper  side  are  left  at 
regular  intervals  of  a  foot  or  more,  while  those  in- 
tervening are  entirely  removed,  or  pinched  to  two 
or  three  leaves  where  they  are  sheltering  and 
drawing  support  to  the  young  fruit.  Disbudding 
should  always  be  commenced  near  the  coping, 
where  the  growtl)S  are  most  forward,  and  it  may 
be  carried  on  downwards  with  more  or  less  speed 
according  to  the  growing  or  retarding  state  of  the 
weather;  it  is  not,  however,  a  good  plan  to  push 
the  operation  when,  as  at  the  present  time,  the 
mercury  falls  to  or  below  the  freezing  point  at 
night  and  the  biting  wind  is  blowing  off  snow- 
tipped  hills  by  day. 

Protection. — Although  broad  copings  of  wood 
or  glass  favour  an  early  and  tender  growth,  it  will 
not  yet  be  safe  to  remove  the  covering  from  the 
trees.  The  most  disastrous  morning  frosts  have, 
for  some  years  past,  come  upon  us  about  the  end 
of  the  second  week  in  May,  and  at  the  present 
time.  May  7,  the  Grass  is  crisp  and  the  glass 
registers  6*  of  frost.  A  bright  day  is  likely  to 
follow,  and  tender  blossoms  in  low  situations  are 
sure  to  suffer.  With  ample  experience,  then,  for 
our  guide,  we  shall  do  well  to  hoist  every  stitch  of 
covering  for  the  present,  as  the  prospect,  so  far,  is 
unusually  promising.  Plums,  Pears,  and  Cherries 
suffer  most  from  the  effects  of  late  frosts.  I'eaches 
and  Apricots  on  south  walls,  which  absorb  and 
reflect  sun  heat,  are  comparatively  safe,  as  the 
fruit  has  the  additional  protection  of  a  good  mass 
of  foliage,  but  high  walls  covered  with  soft  foliage 
must  not  be  deemed  suflicient  where  additional 
covering  can  be  had. 

Watering.  —  It  may  seem  strange  in  many 
parts  of  England  to  have  to  direct  attention  to 
the  condition  of  the  roots  of  hardy  fruit  trees  at 
this  early  period.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  im- 
portant matter,  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  subsoil  was  unusually  dry  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  it  is  questionable  if  the  rainfall  of  the 
past  four  months  has  done  more  than  partially 
moisten  the  lower  stratum  on  the  south  sides  of 
garden  walls.  Apricots  and  Peaches  are  the  only 
stone  fruit  trees  that  are  likely  to  require  an  im- 
mediate supply.  Pears  and  Cherries  on  west  walls 
may  require  it  when  the  fruit  is  set.  Where  hose 
water  can  be  had,  large  borders  can  soon  be  sup- 
plied, but  unless  the  water  is  exposed  to  sun  and 
air  in  open  tanks  or  ponds  it  will  be  best  to  forego 
the  hose  and  fall  back  upon  the  barrel  and  can. 
Nearly  all  the  Peach  trees  here  were  root-lifted, 
not  root-pruned,  last  autumn.  We  are  obliged  to 
do  this  every  second  year,  otherwise  we  should 
never  see  an  outdoor  fruit.  The  roots  were 
flooded  home,  but  so  dry  was  the  surrounding  soil, 
that  another  good  watering  was  given  to  these 
and  Apricots  when  the  buds  began  to  swell. 
Light,  dry  soils  may  be  well  mulched  with  manure 
before  they  are  watered  ;  but  here,  in  a  low,  cold 
garden,  the  only  spring  mulching  we  can  use  is 
an  inch  or  more  of  old  lime  rubble.  This  is  bank 
screened  and  laid  on  after  the  trees  are  nailed. 
Plain  or  artificial  watering  carries  the  soluble  part 
down  to  the  roots,  and,  judging  from  the  colour 
of  the  foliage  and  freedom  from  blister  where 
blister  formerly  was  very  troublesome,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  calcareous  mulch  is  better  than  manure 
in  cold  gardens.  From  the  preceding  remarks  it 
may  be  inferred  that  manure  is  never  used  for 
Peaches,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  borders 
are  allowed  to  absorb  all  the  sun  heat  until  the 
fruit  is  on  the  point  of  stoning.    They  are  then 


well  littered  down  with  fresh  stable  manure  ft. 
of  the  best  of  all  insecticides— ammonia.    Wat 
is  supplied  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  until  t' 
fruit  begins  to  ripen,  and  when  all  the  Peach 
are  gathered  the  manure  is  removed  quite  dow. 
to  the  clean  coating  of  mortar  rubble,  which  agai  j 
lets  in  sun-heat  to  ripen  the  roots  as  well  as  tb  ^ 
wood. 

Figs.— The  tropical  heat  we  had  lastautnn 
suited  Figs  on  open  walls  and  the  dry  mild  wint' 
favoured  the  unchecked  progress  of  the  embr}  | 
fruits,  which  are  more  plentiful  near  the  poin 
of  the  well-ripened  shoots  than  we  have  see>' 
them  for  some  years.  These  young  Figs,  barel 
perceptible  when  the  leaves  fell,  and  now  aho 
the  size  of  Hazel  Nuts,  will  be  the  first  to  ripen, 
that  is  provided  they  are  carefully  protected  from 
May  frosts  and  the  wood  of  the  past  year  has  been 
judiciously  thinned.  The  protecting  material 
need  not  be  heavy,  but  it  should  be  weU  secured 
to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  a  few  poles  let  into 
the  ground  with  their  points  resting  under  the 
coping  will  prevent  it  from  chafing  the  fruit  when 
let  down  at  night.  8orim  canvas  or  frlgi  dome 
are  the  best  materials  that  can  be  used,  but  where 
these  are  not  at  command,  a  few  light,  flat  Spruce 
branches  tied  to  the  poles  will  form  an  excellent 
substitute.  Figs  on  open  walls  do  not  require 
much  water  until  the  terminal  buds  begin  to 
break  into  leaf,  but  the  borders  should  be  well 
mulched,  and  when  the  foliage  is  fully  expanded, 
copious  supplies  of  warm  water  at  a  temperature 
of  70°  or  80°  will  be  found  beneficial.  Although 
the  introduction  of  the  Fig  dates  back  to  tho 
Christian  era,  and  it  has  been  grown  as  a  stan- 
dard for  centuries  in  the  southern  and  maritime 
counties,  it  has  received  less  attention  and  has 
been  worse  managed  in  the  midlands  than  any  other 
fruit  tree  found  in  the  best  gardens  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  Now,  thanks  to  the  modern 
system  of  annual  lifting  and  root-pruning,  trees 
can  be  induced  to  make  short  spur-like  pieces  of 
wood,  which  ripen  well  in  ordinary  seasons  and 
mature  good  crops  of  luscious  fruit  through 
August  and  September.  It  does  not  often  happen 
that  the  frnit  formed  on  wood  of  the  current  year 
ripens  before  the  end  of  September  ;  hence  the 
importance  of  preserving  the  points  of  the  shoots 
from  the  effects  of  severe  winter  frost ;  neither 
does  late-formed  fruit  that  is  allowed  to  hang  on 
the  trees  through  the  mildest  winter  swell  to 
maturity ;  all  such  should,  therefore,  be  rubbed 
off  through  August  and  September,  as  they  exhaust 
the  trees  to  no  purpose,  while  their  removal 
stimulates  them  to  form  more  embryo  Figs,  barely 
perceptible  when  the  leaves  fall,  which  will  stand 
and  ripen  during  the  succeeding  summer. 

Stbawbeebies. — If  the  beds  were  not  mulched 
in  the  autumn,  they  should  now  be  well  weeded  and 
dressed  with  rich  manure  for  the  twofold  purpose 
of  keeping  the  surface  roots  moist  and  cool  and 
stimulating  the  plants  during  the  time  they  are 
forming  and  throwing  up  their  flower-stems. 
Well-rotted  manure  is  most  suitable  for  light 
burning  soils  in  which  old  plants  of  the  British 
Queen  class  not  unfrequently  die  off  suddenly, 
but  this  should  be  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
fresh  stable  litter  to  form  a  clean  bed  for  the 
pickers  to  move  about  upon  and  to  keep  the  fruit 
clean  in  wet  weather.  Fresh  stable  manure 
spread  all  over  the  beds  before  the  leaves  get  too 
far  advanced  answers  best  on  heavy  soils,  as  it 
absorbs  heat  from  the  sun,  and  the  soluble  parts 
get  washed  down  to  the  roots,  leaving  a  clean,  sweet 
bed,  which  answers  the  same  purpose  as  the 
litter.  Moisture-loving  plants  like  Strawberries 
and  Kaspberries  should  never  be  allowed  to  feel 
the  want  of  water  during  the  time  they  are 
in  active  growth.  They  should,  therefore,  after 
dry  winters  have  copious  supplies  through  the 
hose  before  they  come  into  flower,  and  again  after 
the  fruit  is  set. 

Forced  plants  intended  for  antnmn  fruiting  may 
be  planted  out  as  soon  as  they  are  properly 
hardened.  If  they  have  been  attacked  by  spider 
they  should  be  dipped  in  a  solution  of  Gishurst 
compound,  and  the  balls  should  be  kept 
throughly  moist  during  the  time  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  fruiting  pots.     It  too 
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mten  happens  that  forced  plants  are  set  aside  In 
in  oat-of-the-way  corner,  where  they  receive  in- 
iifiEerent  attention,  from  which  they  never  recover. 
They  should  therefore  either  be  thrown  away  as 
fion  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  or  be  placed  in  a 
;old  pit  to  harden,  where  they  can  have  proper 
*>ention  until  the  autumn  fruiting  bed  is  ready 
hctheir  reception.     This  should  be  well  manured 
1  dug,  and  firmly  rammed  to  keep  in  moisture. 
no  after-watering  will  penetrate  a  dry  ball,  let 
ry  plant  be  well  soaked  before  it  is  put  into  the 
and  ;  remove  the  crocks  and  open  out  the  roots 
sre  matted  at  the  base.    Give  each  ball  a  few 
adfuls  of  fresh  loam  and    ram  until  the  sur- 
"  *nding  soil  is  as  firm  as  the  ball  itself.     Let  the 
top  of  each  ball  be  an  inch  below  the  surface. 
Mulch  and  give  the  bed  a  thorough  soaking  with 
the  hose.     Beds  for  young  plants  that  have  been 
wintered  in  the  nursery  may  be  prepared  in  a 
similar  way.      A   firm,    resisting    soil,    properly 
moistened  balls  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  good 
mulching  are  indispensable  factors  in  successful 
culture.      Autumn  plantations    from  which    the 
forcing  stock  is  to  be  obtained  should  be  well 
supplied  with  water,  to  induce  the  formation  of 
early  runners,  and  all  flower-scapes  should  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  they  can  be  seen  emerging  from 
the  crowns.  W.  Coleman. 

Eastiwr  Castle,  Ledhury. 
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CINERARIAS,  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE. 

Gkeat  as  the  improvement  has  been  in  all  soft- 
wooded  plants,  few  if  any  show  it  in  such  a 
marked  degree  as  the  Cineraria.  Its  flowers  some 
years  ago  were  small  and  the  petals  narrow  ;  now 
they  are  very  large  and  full,  and  there  are  also 
many  double  kinds  as  round  and  close  as  a  Daisy. 
Instead,  too,  of  the  plants  being  long  and  lanky 
in  habit,  they  are  now  compact,  and  the  foliage  is 
short  and  sturdy,  and  sets  the  heads  of  bloom 
off  to  the  greatest  advantage.  In  Cineraria  cul- 
ture the  point  is  to  get  a  good  strain,  such  as  the 
best  raisers  grow.  The  time  for  sowing  is  from 
March  to  June,  according  to  the  season  at  which 
they  are  wanted  in  flower.  Those  got  up  during 
March  come  in  during  winter,  and  the  others  fol- 
low on  till  quite  late  in  spring.  The  way  to  in- 
duce the  seed  to  germinate  freely  is  to  well  drain 
a  pan,  and  then  fill  it  with  finely -sifted,  rich,  light 
soil,  which  should  be  pressed  quite  firm  and  level 
on  the  surface,  when,  after  being  watered,  the 
seed  may  be  sown,  just  covered  lightly,  and  after 
this  is  done,  have  a  pane  of  glass  placed  over  the 
top.  If  the  pan  is  then  placed  in  a  warm  pit  or 
frame,  the  young  plants  will  soon  make  their 
appearance,  when  the  glass  should  be  tilted  to 
prevent  damping,  and  in  a  day  or  two  removed 
altogether.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough 
to  handle,  they  may  either  be  pricked  ofE  into 
shallow  boxes  or  potted  singly  in  small  pots,  the 
latter  being  the  better  plan,  as  then  they  grow 
right  on  without  further  check.  Not  only  may 
Cinerarias  be  raised  and  propagated  by  seeds,  but 
they  may  be  increased  and  perpetuated  by  cuttings 
or  slips,  which  is  the  only  way  of  keeping  the 
double  kinds,  and  as  these  and  any  fine  single 
ones  it  is  desired  to  save  go  out  of  flower,  they 
should  be  stood  in  a  cool,  damp  frame  and  kept 
just  moist,  when  they  will  soon  throw  up  suckers, 
and  if  these  are  taken  off  carefully  so  as  to  secure 
a  few  roots  with  each  and  potted,  they  will  quickly 
start  into  growth.  To  encourage  them  to  do  this, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  a  little  close  for  a 
time  and  gently  syringed  every  day,  and  when 
they  have  made  a  few  more  they  should  have 
more  air,  and  be  shifted  on  into  larger  pots,  after 
which  the  best  position  for  them  is  a  pit  or  frame 
facing  north,  where  they  should  be  stood  on  a 
hard  coal  ash  bottom,  which  will  prevent  worms 
getting  up  into  the  balls,  and  remain  damp  and 
cool  under  the  plants.  This  is  a  great  point  to- 
wards their  successful  cultivation,  as  unless  a 
moist  atmosphere  surrounds  them,  they  are  apt  to 
get  red  spider  or  thrips — insects  that  soon  disfigure 
and  spoil  them,  as  do  also  green  fly,  to  which 


Cinerarias  are  very  subject ;  but  they  may  easily 
be  freed  from  these  latter  parasites  by  fumigat- 
ing, which  requires  care,  as  the  plants  are  very 
tender  in  the  leaf,  and  will  not  bear  much  smoke 
at  a  time.  This  being  so,  the  safest  way  is  to 
fumigate  slightly  each  night  and  morning  for  two 
or  three  days,  after  which  the  plants  should  have 
a  good  syringing  to  wash  off  any  straggling  in- 
sect or  deposit  left  from  the  smoke  and  make 
them  quite  clean.  Should  mildew  attack  them, 
the  best  remedy  is  to  boil  a  pound  of  sulphur  in 
two  gallons  of  water,  and  syringe  them  with  it 
when  the  water  is  cold  and  clear ;  this  will  de- 
stroy the  fungus  without  injuring  the  foliage  in 
the  slightest  degree.  The  most  suitable  soil  for 
growing  Cinerarias  is  a  light,  fibry  loam,  which 
should  be  made  rich  by  working  into  it  some 
rotten  manure  from  cows  or  sheep,  and  if  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  soot  be  added  as  well,  the  leaves  of 
the  plants  will  be  greatly  improved  in  texture 
and  colour.  S.  D. 


rOGOSTEMON  PATCHOULL 

The  plant  from  which  the  once  popular  scent 
known  as  Patchouli  was  obtained  is  a  small  her- 
baceous shrub  with  the  appearance  of  common 
Mint,  to  which  it  is  botanically  related,  both 
plants  belonging  to  the  Order  Labiatese.  The 
Patchouli  plant  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of 
India,  and  until  recently  was  largely  cultivated  in 


The   Patchouli  Plant. 

that  country  for  exportation  to  Europe,  as  well  as 
for  use  among  the  Indians,  with  whom  the  scent 
obtained  from  it  is  still  popular.  The  dried  leaves 
and  flowers,  as  well  as  the  volatile  oil  extracted 
from  the  plant,  used  to  be  in  large  demand  for 
purposes  of  perfumery,  although  the  peculiar 
odour  was  by  some  considered  a  disgrace  to  the 
perfumer's  art — a  sort  of  dry,  mouldy,  or  earthy 
smell,  not  very  enticing  either  by  description  or  in 
reality.  It  was,  however,  in  great  favour  among 
the  ladies  of  this  country  some  thirty  years  or  so 
ago,  and  no  lady  of  fashion  was  perfect  unless 
enveloped  as  it  were  in  its  peculiar  fragrance. 
"  Sachets  de  Patchouli "  consist  of  the  powdered 
leaves  of  this  plant  mixed  with  cotton-wool  and 
folded  in  [paper ;  these,  when  placed  in  boxes  or 
drawers,  are  supposed  to  save  clothes  from  the 
attacks  of  moths,  &c.  The  Arabs  use  the  dried 
leaves  for  stuffing  pillows  and  mattresses,  in  the 
belief  that  they  prevent  contagion  and  prolong 
life.  The  oil  is  used  for  scenting  tobacco  and  for 
scenting  the  hair  of  Indian  women.  Patchouli  is 
supposed  to  be  the  most  permanent  of  all  vege- 
table odours.  It  is  stated  that  this  odour  first 
became  popular  through  its  being  employed  by  the 
Indian  shawl  makers  to  scent  their  shawls,  which, 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  bore  a  very  extravagant 
price,  and  buyers  were  guided  by  the  odour  of 
Patchouli  in  the  selection  of  these  shawls.  The 
French  manufacturers  found  out  this  secret,  and, 
by  importing  the  plant  and  using  it  to  perfume 


articles  of  their  own  make,  succeeded  in  palming 
o£E  home-spun  shawls  for  real  Indian.  The  odour 
of  Patchouli  is  very  powerful  in  the  green  leaves 
of  the  plant,  which  is  very  easily  grown  in  a  warm 
house,  so  that  anyone  wishful  to  manufacture  their 
own  Patchouli  may  do  so  by  growing  a  few  plants 
of  it  and  drying  the  leaves.  The  flowers  of  P.  Pat- 
chouli are  in  terminal  and  axillary  spikes,  and  are 
small,  white,  with  red  stamens  and  yellow  anthers. 
The  plant  is  in  no  way  ornamental.  It  may  be  seen 
in  the  economic  house  at  Kew.  B. 


Amphicome  Emodi. — A  beautiful  plant  for 
a  cold  greenhouse,  and  one  which  is  easy  to  keep 
alive  and  grow  so  as  to  flower  every  spring.  It  has 
been  again  and  again  referred  to  in  The  Garden 
as  being  in  flower  at  Kew  and  in  one  or  two  other 
places,  but  as  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  have  be- 
come generally  known  and  cultivated  for  its 
handsome  and  freely  produced  flowers.  For  those 
who  do  not  know  it  we  may  describe  it  as  being 
a  dwarf  Bignonia-like  plant  with  dark  green,  pin- 
nate leaves,  somewhat  drooping  stems,  and  termi- 
nal racemes  of  rosy  flowers  with  a  yellow  throat. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  flowers  may  be  likened  to 
those  of  Gloxinias  both  as  to  size  and  form,  and 
as  they  are  produced  about  half  a  dozen  together 
on  the  end  of  each  branch,  it  will  be  seen  how 
beautiful  such  a  plant  may  be  made  to  look  by  a 
little  careful  cultivation.  Even  this  carefulness  is 
no  more  than  would  be  necessary  to  grow  a  Gera- 
nium or  a  Fuchsia  well,  and  where  these  plants 
are  grown  there  also  may  the  Amphicome  find  con- 
genial quarters.  It  may  be  propagated  either  from 
cuttings  or  from  seeds. — B. 

Winter  v.  summer  Carnations. — Having 
grown  Carnations  of  all  kinds  for  many  years,  I 
decidedly  object  to  be  told  by  "J.  S.  W. '  that  I 
am  mistaken  in  a  plain  matter  of  fact.  We  have 
now,  and  have  had  all  the  winter,  more  than  500 
Carnations  and  Picotees  in  cold  frames.  They 
number  over  100  varieties,  and  not  one  amongst 
them  will  be  in  flower  before  at  least  the  end  of 
June.  They  were  layered  mostly  in  July,  but  they 
will  not  flower  a  day  earlier  than  those  layered 
in  August.  "  J.  S.  W."  and  I  cannot  mean  the 
same  plant.  He  writes  of  "  border  Carnations," 
and  how  much  can  be  done  with  "  certain  varieties." 
It  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  readers  of  Thk 
Garden  if  "  J.  S.  W."  will  name  the  varieties  of 
Carnations  that  he  is  accustomed  to  bloom  from 
early  layers  in  cold  frames  during  April  and  May. 
And  further,  may  I  enquire  what  is  the  construction 
of  the  frames  "  in  which  Lettuces  are  grown  in  the 
winter  and  the  like  ?'  Perhaps  "  J.  S.  W."  means 
some  kind  of  Pinks,  but  even  from  these  we 
cannot  get  bloom  in  April  and  May  without 
steady  forcing  for  six  weeks. — J.  DOUGLAS. 


A  worthless  flowering  shrub.— A  few 

years  ago  when  Neviusia  alabamensis  was  first 
introduced  into  this  country,  a  great  future  was 
anticipated  for  it  as  an  ornamental  flowering 
shrub,  but  these  expectations  have  not  been 
realised,  for  it  is  here  greatly  inferior  in  beauty  to 
dozens  of  other  well-known  shrubs  whatever  it 
may  be  in  its  American  home.  My  oldest  bush  of 
it  has  now  been  here  five  years,  and  I  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  valueless,  after 
giving  it  a  fair  trial  during  the  whole  of  that 
time.  It  was  planted  against  a  wall  (for  doubts 
were  at  first  expressed  as  to  its  thorough  hardi- 
ness), where  it  grew  away  freely  after  the  manner 
of  some  of  the  Spiraeas.  The  following  spring  all 
the  principal  shoots  were  terminated  by  feathery 
clusters  of  flowers,  the  only  prominent  feature  of 
which  was  a  crowd  of  stamens  resembling  nothing 
so  much  as  the  brush-like  cluster  in  the  interior 
of  a  Myrtle  flower,  but  instead  of  being  white 
they  were  a  sort  of  yellowish  green,  so  that  at  a 
little  distance  they  could  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished. I  was  greatly  disappointed,  but  think- 
ing that  the  name  of  Alabama  Snow  Wreath 
might  not  be  such  a  misnomer  as  it  then  ap- 
peared, determined  to  try  it  under  different  con- 
ditions, but  after  this  lapse  of  time  the  poor  im- 
pression formed  of  it  at  first  still  remains ;  for 
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thongh  with  me  it  has  proved  quite  hardy  as  an 
open  bush,  yet  it  is  in  point  of  beauty  greatly 
inferior  to  the  Spirasas  that  flower  about  the  same 
time.  I  found  no  difiiculty  in  getting  a  stock 
from  the  parent  plant,  as  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  put  in  a  close  frame  during  the  summer 
months  struck  root  readily,  and  as  suckers  are 
pushed  up  freely,  they  may  often  be  detached 
with  a  few  attendant  roots.  Determined  to  give 
it  a  further  trial,  a  bush  was  taken  into  the  forc- 
ing house  and  showed  itself  very  amenable  to 
such  treatment,  as  it  was  quite  a  mass  of  bloom 
by  the  second  week  in  January,  but  though  the 
flowers  were  less  green  than  those  that  expanded 
later  on  in  the  open  air,  yet  they  were  wanting 
far  too  much  in  purity  to  ever  become  of  anj- 
value  in  this  respect  while  we  have  such  beautiful 
white-flowered  shrubs  as  Deutzias,  white  Lilacs, 
and  others. — T. 


Ferns. 


PKOLIFEROUS  ADIANTUMS. 

The  genus  Adiantum,  like  many  other  Fern 
genera,  contains  several  species  wholly  different 
from  the  type.  One  of  the  most  striking  pecu- 
liarities belonging  to  certain  Ferns  is  that  of  being 
proliferous  or  viviparous,  and  thus  reproducing 
themselves  by  means  of  young  plants  developed 
at  the  apex  of  their  fronds  or  over  the  entire 
surface  of  their  foliage— a  character  possessed  to  the 
greatest  extent  by  many  members  of  the  Asplenium 
and  Polystichum  genera,  the  fronds  of  which  are 
often  literally  covered  with  young  plants.  Even 
such  genera  as  Gymnogramma  and  Trichomanes 
partake  of  that  peculiarity,  although  much  less 
developed,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  comparatively 
new  G,  schizophyllum  and  in  the  older,  but  still 
rare,  T.  floribundum,  two  proliferous  West  Indian 
species  which  produce  young  plants  at  tlie 
extreme  end  of  their  fronds.  Lastrea  must  also  now 
be  added  to  the  viviparous  section  through  the 
importation  from  Japan  of  L,  prolifica,  a  curious 
species  whose  fronds  when  mature  are  covered 
with  young  plants.  The  genus  Adiantum  pos- 
sesses at  present  four  representatives  of  the  pro- 
liferous section,  all  of  which  come  from  the  East 
Indies.  These  are,  A.  lunulatum,  a  deciduous  species 
with  long  drooping  pinnate  fronds  furnished  with 
half-moon-shaped  pinnfe,  and  which  produce  at 
their  apex  young  plants,  which,  in  their  turn, 
produce  others,  sometimes  amounting  to  four  or 
five  generations  during  one  season's  growth ;  A. 
dolabriforme,  a  species  somewhat  resembling  the 
preceding  in  general  appearance,  but  thoroughly 
evergreen,  and  of  which  a  detailed  description, 
accompanied  by  an  illustration,  appeared  in  The 
Garden  of  Jane  IG,  1883,  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  5:U. 
These  are  both  of  a  light  and  cheerful  green  colour, 
and  distinguished  by  the  shining  ebony-black 
colour  of  the  stalks  peculiar  to  Maiden-hairs  in 
general.  The  other  two,  A.  caudatum  and  A. 
Edgeworthi,  although  partaking  of  the  same 
peculiar  proliferous  character,  are  essentially 
different.  Their  slender  fronds  are  of  a  distinct 
greyish  colour,  and  their  stalks,  which  are  very 
flexible  and  of  a  brittle  character,  are  densely 
clothed  with  short  hairs,  which  give  them  quite 
a  distinct  appearance. 

A.  Edgewobtiii,  or  ciliatum  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  although  the  smallest  of  the  four,  is 
probably  the  most  interesting  ;  its  delicate  fronds 
when  young  are  adorned  with  a  lovely  pinkish 
hue,  which  none  of  the  others  possess,  and 
which  gradually  shades  c^ff  into  a  pale  greyish  green, 
thus  greatly  enhancing  their  beauty.  These  four 
species,  and  especially  the  last,  are  all  particu- 
larly well  adapted  for  growing  in  hanging  baskets 
of  small  dimensions.  Thus  treated,  the  graceful 
habit  of  the  plants  is  well  shown  off,  as  well  as  the 
way  in  which  the  young  plants  are  produced  at 
the  ends  of  the  fronds.  Like  the  other  three 
kinds  just  named,  it  is  a  stove  plant  and  a  shallow 
rooter,  requiring,  to  attain  its  full  development, 
but  little  soil,  and  that  of  a  very  light  character  ; 
peat  and  sand  or  sandy  leaf-mould  are  the  mo.-st 
suitable  materials  in  which  to  place  it.    Although 


particularly  fond  of  a  moist  atmosphere,  its  fronds 
must  not  on  any  account  be  wetted  ;  they  become 
black  and  show  signs  of  decay  if  in  immediate 
contact  with  water  for  any  length  of  time.      S. 


Kitchen   Garden. 

TOMATOES   WITHOUT   MANURE. 
One    of    tlie  latest  discoveries   connected   with 
Tomato  culture,  more  especially  in  the  open  air, 
is  that  we  err    in  manuring  too    liberally,  one 


quite  another  thing.    Why  manore  is  objected  i 
is  because  it  induces  too  gross  a  habit,  this  beir 
supposed  to  be  prejudicial  to  free  bearing.     Und 
certain  conditions  this  might  be  true,  but  I  a 
confident  that  plants  properly  treated  are  sure 
crop  heavily,  even  if  the  main  stems  are  as  thi 
as  walking-sticks.     In  a  strong  heat  and  a  shi 
position  the  plants  naturally  become  much  dra 
and  do  not  bear  fruit  satisfactorily,  but  in   , 
open  air  it  is  impossible  to  grow  them  witb(| 
fruiting  heavily,  provided  always  they  are  in 
way  neglected.    The  plants  will  grow  as  stroi 


writer  asserting  that  Tomatoes  require  none  at 
all,  or  at  any  rate  no  solid  manure.     The   sub-  j 
stitute  is  a  free  use  of  turfy  loam  and  one  of  tho 
strongest    artificial    manures   with    which   I  am ' 
acquainted;   but   it   is  this  substitution,   in  my 
opinion,  that  completely  upsets  this  new  theory. 
According  to  my  experience,  loam  of  any  kind  is 
very  difficult  to  procure  in  most  places,  and  turfy  i 
loam   is   frequently   quite   out    of   the    question. 
That  tnrfy  loam  and  artificial  manure  will  grow  i 
Tomatoes  to  perfection  I  readily  admit,  but  that  I 
they  pay  for  all  this  extra  trouble  and  expense  is 


in  turf  and  artificial  manure  as  they  will  in  i 
mixture  of  garden  soil,  and  will  be  no  more  cer 
tain  to  produce  heavy  crops.  Probably  they  wouk 
not  grow  so  strongly  in  unmanured  garden  soil 
neither  will  they  produce  such  a  weight  of  frui 
as  they  would  do  if  properly  manursd.  Th( 
heaviest,  as  well  as  the  best  ripened,  crops  I  have 
ever  seen  produced  against  sunny  walls  were  or 
plants  rooted  in  abundance  of  spit  manure  ant 
bone  meal,  and  the  grower  of  them  would 
imagine,  be  hard  to  convince  that  it  is  :i  mistak« 
to  use  manure.   Growers  for  market  use  immensf 
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c^mtities  of  solid  manure  for  their  plant?,  the 
•injority  of  which  are  grown  in  open  fields  and 
iiiported  with  stakes.     If  manure  is  necessary  for 
rtnatoes  in  such  positions  it  is  doubly  so  when 
fxy  are  planted  at  the  foot  of  hot  dry  walls.    As 
;Olas  the  disease  is  concerned,  1  find  that  plants 
itt(-n  on  the  starvation  system  are  quite  as  liable 
she:  injured  or  destroyed  by  it  as  are  those  grown 
an  iearly  all  manure.      In  fact,  like  the  I'otato 
As  use,  it  may  occur  under  all  kinds  of  treatment, 
evei.st  season  Tomatoes  fruited  remarkably  well 
gro^r  almost  any  kind  of  treatment,  and  I  never 
whire  saw  so  little  disease  amongst  them.     It 
h  rner  happen.^  that    the   haphazard  cultivator 
"■^ts  witli  little  success,  his  crops  of  fruit  being 
t0)rtaken  by  disease  before  any  have  ripened,  or 
lljiay  be  they  are  commeocing  to  ripen  fully  s-ix 
tbeks  too    late.      It   always   pays   to  start  with 
wud  plants,  not  such  as  are  usually  had  by  sowing 
siid  in  February  or  early  in  March,  but  healthy 
irje    raised  plants,  and  which  at  planting  -  out 
rme  tave  their  first  truss  of  bloom  well  deve- 
oped.      It  would  even  pay  anyone  to  shift  the 
;arly  raised  plants  into  10-inch  pots  and  have  the 
jrst  bunch  of  fruit  nearly  fully  grown.     If  the 
tultivator   thought   such   plants  would  grow  too 
itrongly  or  might  experience  a  check  from  being 
iransplanted,  the  remedy  would 
.e  to  stand  or  partially  plunge 
;he  pots  in  the  soil  at  the  foot 
of  a  warm  wall,  and  to  bank 
them  over  with  a  mixture  in 
equal   proportions    of    garden 
soil  and  solid  manure.     They 
would  require  frequent  supplies 
of  water,  more  especially  be- 
fore they  became  rooted  into 
the  soil  about    the  pots,  but 
they    wnld    well    repay    this 
extra    trouble    by    producing 
°xti '.   eaily   and  heavy   crops. 
They  would  crop  more  heavily 
than  they  would  under  house 
culture,  at    least,    as    usually 
treated,  and  the  fruit  would 
:ipen  satisfactorily,  but  on  the 
other    hand    they    would     be 
liable   to  disease.     This   plan 
'.s  also  to  be  commended  for 
positions  where   it  would    be 
difficult  to   plant   out,   and  it 
is  also    the    most    successful 
method  of  dealing  with  plants 
that  have  been  for  some  time 
previously  fruiting  under  glass. 
We    have   turned    out    strong 
plants  with  numbers  of   fruit 
on    them    in    various    stages 
direct    from   a   forcing  house 
(where     they     were     in     the 
way)  to    a   south  -  east    wall, 
■  taking    care    to    protect  them  slightly  at  first, 
and  it  was  surprising  how  quickly   they  rooted 
from    the   tops    of    the    pots    and    stems    into 
the  rich  top-dressing  or    moulding  of    manure 
— the    crops    resulting  being  all  that  could  be 
desired.    In  the  case  of  small  plants  either  singly 
or  in  pairs  in  G-inch  pots  or  smaller  sizes,  all  that 
these  require  is  a  liberal  supply  of  good  rotten 
manure,  such  as  reqnires  to  be  or  may  be  dug 
with  a  spade,  this  being   well   forked  into  the 
surface.     When   buried  deeply  it  naturally  en- 
courages deep  root-action,  and  the  aim  should  be 
to  keep  them  rooting  near  the  surface.    Late  in 
May  in  warm  localities  and  early  in  June  where 
late  frosts  frequently  occur   are  good  times  for 
planting.     A  dibtance  of  about  15  inches  apait  is 
sufficient  for  wall  plants  and  any  that  may  be 
trained  against  temporary  screens,  sloping  boards, 
or  fences,  and  the  plants  will  require  an  occa- 
sional watering  till  such  times  as  they  are  well 
established,  when,  if  they  receive,  as  they  ought 
to  do,  a  liberal  mulchitg  of  strawy  manure,  no 
further  assistance  will  be  needed.     Those  grown 
clear  of  the  shelters  ought  to  be  planted  about 
2  feet  apart  each  way  and  angled,  or  if  only  a 
single  line  is  planted  they  may  be  about  18  inches 
apart.    If  planted  more  thickly  they  are  liable  to 
unduly  shade  each  other. 


In  every  case  I  recommend  that  each  plant  be 
kept  to  one  single  stem,  which  quickly  develops 
three  or  more  heavy  clusters  of  fruit;  beyond 
this  the  point  of  the  plant  may  be  pinched  out. 
This  single  stem  should  be  kept  closely  supported 
with  shreds  and  nails  or  tied  to  any  kind  of  trellis 
or  network  that  may  be  contrived,  while  those  in 
the  open  ought  to  have  stout  stakes.  All  side 
shoots  should  be  closely  rubbed  out  and  not  left 
till  they  have  attained  such  strength  as  to  require 
cutting  away.  This  disbudding  is  a  very  simple 
operation,  taking  up  but  a  little  time,  and  it  has 
the  property  of  directing  the  whole  vigour  of  the 
plant  to  the  legitimate  object  of  perfecting  an 
early  and  heavy  crop.  List  season  we  did  not 
pinch  out  the  points  of  the  main  growths,  as  we 
were  anxious  to  secure  as  many  green  fruit  as 
possible.  We  find  we  cannot  grow  too  many  of 
these  small  green  fruit,  which  are  quite  as  much 
prized  for  pickling  as  are  ripe  fruit  for  salads  and 
other  purposes.  W.  I.  M. 

Early  Peas. — Pew  things  are  more  interest- 
ing than  occasional  trials  of  vegetables.  I  am 
not  a  believer  in  making  our  employers'  gardens 
trial  grounds,  but  it  takes  only  a  small  plot  to 
prove  the  value  of  new  varieties.     Moreover,  our 


A.;;iu  urn  Edgewonhi  (see  p.  448). 

employers  reap  the  benefit  of  such  trials,  and  we 
gardeners  add  to  our  knowledge  as  to  the  best 
selection  to  make.  Our  Peas  were  sown  on  or 
about  the  9th  of  November  in  semi  -  Celery 
trenches,  well  manured  and  deeply  dug.  When 
all  was  ready,  we  drew  a  shallow  drill  and  sowed 
the  seed.  The  trial  consisted  of  two  old  varieties 
and  four  new  ones.  I  have  this  evening  (May  6) 
inspected  and  carefully  noted  their  condition. 
The  first  I  came  to  was  William  I ,  six  rows  in 
full  tiower  right  up  the  row.  These  are  now 
18  inches  high.  The  next.  Early  Kenilworth,  looks 
strong  and  healthy,  but  with  only  a  flower  show- 
ing here  and  there.  They  are  nearly  2  feet  high. 
The  next  is  Ladybird  (Burberry's").  These  are 
about  10  inches  high,  and  show  flowers  from  one 
end  of  the  tow  to  the  other,  but  they  are  not  so 
fully  advanced  as  William  I.  Then  come  Earliest 
of  All  (Laxton's).  In  this  the  flowers  are  showing 
plentifully,  but  only  one  or  two  are  expanded. 
The  last  is  William  the  Conqueror,  which  is  strong 
and  robust,  but  at  present  showing  only  few 
flowers.  Sangster's  Number  One  was  also  sown, 
1  but  my  seedsman  supplied  me  with  bad  seed, 
which  did  not  vegetate.  The  result  of  this  trial 
'  will  be  better  understood  if  I  summarise  the  varie- 
l  ties.  William  I.  is  the  earliest,  Ladybird  second, 
I  Earliest  of  All  third.  Early  Kenilworth  fourth, 


and  William  the  Conqueror  fifth.  I  may  be  told 
that  those  flowering  first  may  not  be  ready  to 
gather  first — a  statement  in  which  there  may  be 
some  truth.  However,  I  shall  carefully  note  pro- 
gress and  report. — K.  Gilbert,  Btirghley,  Stam- 
ford. 

Runner  Beans. — The  plan  of  sowing  runner 
Beans  in  alternate  rows  of  white  and  scarlet 
flowered  is  often  adopted  in  the  fields  by  market 
growers  who  have  some  little  taste  for  the  pro- 
duction of  pleasing  effects,  and  the  result  during 
the  flowering  season  is  an  exceedingly  efEective 
one.  Generally  the  white  Dutch  is  the  most 
favoured  by  the  large  growers,  not  merely  because 
the  seed  is  the  cheapest,  but  also  and,  indeed, 
chiefly  because  the  pods  are  invariably  of  better 
colour,  especially  in  the  autumn  when  advancing 
cold  is  very  apt  to  tinge  the  pods  of  the  Scarlet 
Runner  with  purple.  We  have  so  long  had  in 
cultivation  the  finer  selections  of  runner  Beans, 
that  the  old  small-podded  forms  should  ere  now 
have  been  discarded.  Those  who  grow  Beans 
may  often  improve  their  own  stocks  if  they  will 
but  take  the  trouble  to  mark  and  save  some  few 
of  the  finest  pods.  These  give  seed  enough  the 
following  year  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  selected 
strain,  and  once  obtained  and  the  best  seed  in- 
variably selected,  the  strain 
soon  becomes  constant  and 
reliable.  I  had  a  curious  ex- 
perience during  the  past  few 
years  of  the  sportive  nature 
of  runner  Beans  as  far  as 
colour  is  concerned  only,  the 
strain  always  remaining  a  fine 
one.  Some  time  since  I  ran  out 
of  Scarlet  Runners.  I  obtained 
a  white  sport  giving  large 
pods.  This  came  nearly  true 
for  a  time,  then  gave  off  a 
scarlet  sport  of  the  same  fine 
form.  Occasionally  this  scarlet 
selection  has  thrown  off  other 
whites,  but  it  has  also  given  a 
strain  with  entirely  black  seed, 
thoughretaining  scarlet  flowers. 
As  throughout  the  fine  form  of 
the  pods  has  always  been  pre- 
sent, I  have  thought  this  spor- 
tive character  more  curious  than 
objectionable,  especially  as 
it  is  not  extensive.  That  old, 
and  with  many  highly  fa- 
voured, white  and  scarlet 
flowered  form,  the  Painted 
Lady,  seems  to  retain  its 
correct  character  with  much 
precision.  Still,  it  is  not  so 
good  generally  as  is  the 
finer  white  or  scarlet  strains ; 
hence  it  is  now  less  grown. 
Certainly  as  runner  Beans  the  present  strains 
show  a  marked  advance  over  those  of  twenty 
years  since. — A.  D. 

Tall  stakes  for  Runner  Beans.— AVhen 
seed  of  Runner  Beans  is  sown  on  well-prepared 
ground  it  is  surprising  to  what  a  height  the  plants 
will  grow.  We  have  frequently  had  them  running 
and  cropping  heavily  all  over  fairly  large  standard 
Apple  trees  near  to  which  the  seed  was  sown,  the 
length  of  the  haulm  being  fully  15  feet.  At 
Longford  Castle  extra  tall  stakes,  probably  9  feet 
out  of  the  ground,  are  placed  to  the  plants  with 
the  best  results.  True,  when  such  tall  stakes 
are  used  the  position  must  be  somewhat  sheltered 
from  heavy  winds,  and  a  step  ladder  is  required 
for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  principal  portion 
of  the  crop.  Mr.  Ward,  however,  believes  in  the 
practice  and  finds  that  by  keeping  the  pods 
closely  gathered  the  Beans  continue  to  be  won- 
derfully productive  till  destroyed  by  frost.  In 
the  same  gardens  I  noticed  a  long  row  of  Kidney 
Bean  Canadian  Wonder  that  had  been  staked. 
They  had  attained  a  height  of  from  ?,  feet  to 
4  feet,  and  were  producing  remarkably  heavy 
crops  of  long  straight  pods.  Probably  a  regular 
selection  has  much  to  do  with  the  abnormal  habit, 
i  but  this  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  ascertain- 
I  ing  during  the  ensuing  season. — W.  I. 
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Orchids. 


HYBRIDISATION  OF  ORCHIDS.* 
In  a  communication  "  On  Hybridisation  among 
Vegetables,"  by  Dean  Herbert,  of  Manchester, 
published  in  1817,  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
I  find  the  following  remarkable  passage  : — 

"  Cross-breeding  amongst  Orchidaceous  plants 
would  perhaps  lead  to  very  startling  results  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  they  are  not  easily  raised  from 
seed.  I  have,  however,  raised  Bletia,  Cattleya, 
Herminium  Monorchis,  and  Ophrys  aranifera  from 
seed ;  and  if  I  were  not,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  absent  from  the  place  where  my 
plants  are  deposited,  I  think  I  could  succeed  in 
obtaining  crosses  in  that  Order.  I  had  well- 
formed  pods  last  spring  of  Orchis  by  pollen  of 
Ophrys,  as  well  as  of  other  species  of  Orchis  which 
had  been  forced ;  and  if  I  had  remained  on  the 
spot,  I  think  I  should  have  obtained  some  cross- 
bred Orchidaceous  seed.  An  intelligent  gardener 
may  do  much  for  science  by  attempts  of  this  kind 
if  he  keeps  accurate  notes  of  what  he  attempts 
and  does  not  jump  at  immature  conclusions." 

This  is  the  earliest  authentic  information  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  of  attempts  to  raise  new 
forms  among  Orchids  by  cross-breeding,  and  with 
what  success  the  dean  himself  has  told  us  in  his 
own  words.  At  that  time,  and  for  some  years 
afterwards,  there  was  a  prevalent  notion  among 
gardeners  that  muling  among  Orchids  was  an 
impossibility,  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one 
attempted  it  besides  Dean  Herbert  till  it  was 
taken  up  by  Dominy,  at  our  Exeter  nursery,  about 
the  year  185.S.  The  cause  of  the  prevalent  belief 
of  that  age  in  the  impossibility  of  hybridisation 
among  Orchids  is  not,  I  think,  far  to  seek. 

Dean  Herbert  was  a  man  of  science,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  Orchid 
flowers ;  to  him  their  fertilisation  by  hand  pre- 
sented no  difficulty ;  to  [horticulturists  and  gar- 
deners it  was  quite  different ;  not  only  had  they, 
in  common  with  many  others,  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  the  fertilisation  of  Orchids  by  insect 
agency,  but,  moreover,  very  few  of  them  possessed 
even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  botany.  They 
could,  it  is  true,  distinguish  accurately  the 
stamens  and  pistils  of  many  flowers  familiar  to 
them  and  they  were  aware  of  the  functions  of 
those  organs,  but  the  confluence  of  those  organs 
into  the  solid  column  of  an  Orchid  flower  was  to 
them  a  profound  mystery.  It  is  unfortunate,  too, 
that  Dean  Herbert's  injunction  to  keep  accurate 
notes  of  what  was  attempted  was  not  followed 
in  the  early  days  of  Orchid  hybridisation,  whence 
the  uncertainty  that  still  hangs  over  the  parent- 
age of  some  of  the  earlier  acquisitions. 

First  Attempts  at  Hybeidising. 

It  was  Mr.  John  Harris,  a  surgeon,  of  Exeter, 
who  suggested  to  Dominy  the  possibility  of  muling 
Orchids,  and  who  pointed  out  to  him  the  repro- 
ductive organs  seated  in  the  column,  and  showed 
that  the  application  of  the  poUinia  to  the  stig- 
matic  snrface'was  analagous  to  the  dusting  of  the 
stigma  of  other  flowers  with  pollen.  This  simple 
fact  being  once  fairly  grasped,  the  work  of  hybri- 
disation proceeded  apace.  The  flowers  of  the 
showy  species  of  Cattleya,  Lselia,  Calanthe,  &c., 
were  fertilised  with  the  pollinia  of  other  species, 
and  even  the  flowers  of  supposed  different,  but  of 
course  allied,  genera  were  also  operated  upon  in 
the  same  way.  Capsules  were  produced  in  abund- 
ance, which  in  due  course  proved  their  maturity 
by  dehiscing,  and  thus  the  long  and  anxiously  de- 
sired seed  was  at  length  at  hand.  Then  arose  a 
great  difficulty,  a  difficulty  which  still  exists,  and 
which  our  long  experience  has  enabled  us  to  make 
only  a  short  step  towards  overcoming — to  discover 
the  most  suitable  metliod  of  raising  seedlings  and 
getting  them  established.  The  seeds  of  Orchids 
are  minute  chaffy  bodies  of  extreme  lightness. 
So  minute  are  they,  that  an  ordinary  pocket  lens 
is  powerless  to  enable  one  to  know  whether  the 

'  Paper  read  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  F.L.S.,  at  the  Orchid 
Conference. 


seeds  are  likely  to  contain  a  germ  or  are  mere 
lifeless  dust.  When  growing  wild  it  is  evident 
that  the  contents  of  the  mature  capsules  after 
dehiscence  are  more  or  less  scattered  by  the  wind, 
perhaps  wafted  to  great  distances  until  they  settle 
on  the  branches  of  trees,  on  shelving  rocks,  or 
other  suitable  situations  where  the  seeds  can  ger- 
minate and  the  seedlings  firmly  affix  themselves. 
Following,  or  at  least  believing,  that  we  were  fol- 
lowing Nature  so  far  as  the  altered  circumstances 
of  artificial  cultivation  allowed,  every  method  or 
available  means  that  could  be  thought  of  was 
brought  into  request  to  secure  the  germination  of 
the  seed.  It  was  sown  upon  blocks  of  wood, 
pieces  of  Tree  Fern  stems,  strips  of  cork,  upon  the 
Moss  that  surfaced  the  pots  of  the  growing  plants, 
in  fact,  in  any  situation  that  seemed  to  promise 
favourable  results.  But  as  it  was  in  the  early 
days  of  Orchid  hybridisation,  so  it  is  now,  we  seem 
as  far  off  as  ever  from  hitting  upon  a  method  by 
which  at  least  a  moderate  amount  of  success 
may  be  calculated  upon ;  failures  were  at  first, 
as  now,  innumerable,  and  numberless  such 
are  without  doubt  inevitable.  Among  the  most 
cogent  causes  of  failure  in  the  raising  of 
seedling  Orchids,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  altered  conditions  of  climate,  especially  the 
deficiency  of  sunlight,  and  the  artificial  treat- 
ment to  which  the  plants  are  necessarily  subjected 
in  the  glasshouses  of  Europe  are  the  greatest. 
The  capsules  neither  can  nor  do  attain  the  perfec- 
tion natural  to  them  in  their  native  countries,  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that,  independently  of 
the  capsules  grown  in  our  houses  being  the  pro- 
duction of  cross-breeding,  they  do  not  yield  a 
fractional  part  of  the  quantity  of  good  seed  they 
would  do  in  their  native  land.  And  so  with  their 
progeny — the  tender  seedlings  are  brought  into 
life  under  circumstances  so  different  from  what 
they  would  have  been  in  their  native  land,  that  it 
is  not  at  all  surprising  that  multitudes  of  them 
perish  in  their  earliest  infancy.  The  capsules  are 
not  only  less  perfect  in  our  houses  than  they 
would  be  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  they  also  re- 
quire a  longer  time  to  arrive  at  maturity,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  must  tell  against  the  progeny. 
The  cause  of  this  is  also  climatic,  chiefly  of  course 
the  enormous  diminution  of  sunlight  and  sun 
heat.  To  make  this  clear,  I  will  adduce  one  illus- 
tration, and  for  that  purpose  I  select  the  New 
Granadian  Cattleyas  of  the  labiata  group,  because 
they  are  among  the  best  of  subjects  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  hybridist.  These  Cattleyas  have 
their  home  chiefly  in  the  ravines  and  valleys  of 
the  Cordilleras,  at  elevations  ranging  from  2000  feet 
to  .5000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  between  the 
2nd  and  10th  parallels  of  north  latitude.  The 
plants,  by  being  transferred  from  proximity  to 
the  equator,  where  on  clear  days  the  sun  darts  his 
rays  either  perpendicularly  upon  the  place  in 
which  they  are  growing,  or  at  a  comparatively 
small  angle  to  them,  to  a  high  latitude  like  ours, 
where  the  smallest  angle  at  which  the  sun's  rays 
can  fall  upon  our  houses  is  about  28°,  and  that 
only  for  a  few  days  at  midsummer,  an  angle  which 
daily  increases,  till  at  midwinter  it  reaches  75°, 
suffer  an  enormous  diminution  of  solar  light. 
Now  light,  in  passing  through  the  atmosphere, 
even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  is 
subject  to  absorption,  or  is  intercepted  by  it,  but 
the  amount  varies  with  the  angle ;  thus,  it  has 
been  shown  that,  of  a  given  quantity  of  light 
falling  perpendicularly  upon  a  given  point,  one- 
fifth  of  it  is  absorbed  or  intercepted  by  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  if  it  fall  at  an  angle  of  .50°  more  than 
one-fourth  is  intercepted,  and  at  an  angle  of  75° 
fully  one-half.  Hence,  in  the  winter  months,  even 
when  the  days  are  clear  and  bright,  we  can  get 
no  more  than  five-eighths  (a  little  more  than  one- 
half)  of  the  solar  light  which  New  Granadian 
Cattleyas  receive  in  their  native  country,  on  the 
assumption  that  other  circumstances  remain  the 
same.  It  is  quite  evident,  then,  at  what  a  dis- 
advantage we  are  placed  as  regards  the  ripening 
of  capsules  of  Orchids  whose  native  home  is  near 
the  equator,  to  say  nothing  of  local  difficulties, 
such  as  the  smoky  atmosphere  and  fogs  of 
London. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer,  in  the  absence 


of  more  accurate  knowledge  obtained  by  dir 
observation,  that  the  capsules  of  the  New  ■Gra; 
dian  Cattleyas  require  but  a  short  period  to  atti 
maturity  in  their  native  country,  and  that  tl 
period  extends  only  over  the  two  or  three  niont 
of  what  is  there  called  the  dry  season,  but  whi 
in  that  region  is  subject  to  frequent  showers.    . 
our  houses,  the  time  required  for  maturing   * 
capsules  of  Cattleyas  of  tlie  labiata  group  lai-ii 
from  eleven  to  thirteen  months,  for  Lrelia  P'j^jV 
rata  it  is  about  nine   months,  for  Phala>ti''o 
Schilleriana  six  months,  Cypripedium  Spiceria-^ 
eleven  to  twelve  months,  C.  insigne  ten  mo 
Masdevallia  four  months,  Calanthe  three  to 
months,  Zygopetalum  Mackayi  when  crossed 
maxillarc  about  six  months,  Odontoglossum  rr 
latum,   Dendrobium    anreum,    Anguloa    Clo 
Chysis  bractescens,  and  Maxillaria  Harrison 
each  about  twelve  months.     But,  of  course,  t.   \ 
periods  are  only  approximate ;  the  time  requi  - 
for  the  ripening  of  the  capsules  is  consider, 
influenced  by  the  state  of  the  weather  and  exte 
circumstances,  especially  by  the  amount  of  di 
sun-light  during  the  year.     '  note  that  our  exj. 
ence  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  cf 
Bleu,  of  Paris,  who  has  published  in  the  jour 
of  theSociete  Nationale  d'Horticulture  the  peril 
of  ripening  of  the  capsules  of  several   Orchit 
crossed  by  himself,  although  it  might  ba  expect^ 
that  in  the  warmer  and  drier  climate  of  Piris  tb 
periods  would  be  somewhat  shorter. 

Seed  and  Seedlinqs. 

Adverse  as  are  some  of  the  influences  nnde 
which  we  work  to  obtain  capsules,  there  is  bu 
little  difficulty  in  getting  them,  and  in  abnndanc 
too ;  sometimes   even   from   crosses   that,  to  tb 
systematic  botanist,  would  seem  almost  beyoni 
belief;  but  then  comes  the  crnx.    Good  seed  i 
the    all-important   factor  in   producing  health; 
seedlings,  and  this,  unfortunately,  from  cause 
already  partially  adverted  to,  is  obtainable  but  ii 
a  very  minute  proportion  of  the  wliole.     Seed  wc 
get  in  profusion,  but  so  little  of  it  germinates,  tha 
the  patience  of  the  most  persevering  is  put  to 
severe  test.    The  seeds  of  hundreds  of  capsuie 
have  been  sown  without  yielding  a  single  result 
In  very  many  cases  only  a  solitary  plant  had  beet 
raised  from  a  capsule  that  must  have  contained! 
thousands  of  seeds ;  in  very  few  instances  indeed! 
has  the  number  of  seedlings  from  one  cross  rcachccj 
a  hundred.     It  is  true  that  we  have  raised  mauy 
seedlings  in  the  aggregate,  but  many  of  them  havt 
appeared  when  least  expected  :  and  when  we  con 
sider  the  myriads  of  seeds  that  have  been  sown 
and  the  comparatively  few  plants  raised,  we  can- 
not be  said  to  have  achieved  very  great  success. 
It  may  liere  be  noted  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Cypripedium,  which  bears  the  stress  of  fruit-bear- 
ing better  than  any  other  genus,  many  plants 
bearing     capsules     become    greatly    debilitated] 
During  the  season  the  capsule  is  being  mature/ 
growth  frequently  ceases  altogether,  and  when  th 
plant  operated   upon  is  not    strong,  it  not  :l 
frequently  perishes  even  before  the  seed  is  ripe. 

If  the  ripening  of  the  capsules  takes  plac 
under  such  adverse  influences,  the  same  in 
fluences  are  by  no  means  propitious  to  the 
early  infancy  of  the  progeny.  The  period  from 
germination  to  the  formation  of  the  first  root? 
— which  for  want  of  a  better  phrase  I  will 
call  the  thalloid  state  of  the  young  plant,  and 
which  sometimes  occupies  several  months — is 
the  most  critical  in  the  life  of  seedling  Orchids 
raised  in  glass  structures  ;  it  is  specially  so  with 
Cypripedium,  Calanthe,  and  Phalasnopsis,  and 
seedlings  of  these  we  accordingly  find  to  be  the 
most  difficult  to  preserve  prior  to  their  getting 
firmly  rooted.  A  succession  of  dull,  cloudy  dayt 
in  winter,  and  even  a  few  hours  of  London  fog,  wil' 
cause  a  great  mortality,  not  only  among  these, 
but  among  all  seedlings  in  a  similar  stage. 

Treatment  of  the  Young  Plants. 

The  cares  and  solicitudes  of  the  raiser  of  Orchid 
seedlings  are  by  no  means  diminished  when  the 
infant  plants  are  fairly  rooted ;  they  must  still  be 
constantly  tended  with  the  most  assiduous  care. 
To  neglect  the  watering,  for  instance,  for  a  single 
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ay,  or  even  for  a  few  hours  in  the  height  of 
^mmer,  may  prove  fatal ;  and  so,  on  the  other 
);nci,  an  excess  of  coddling,  giving  them  too  much 
pat  or  too  much  water,  by  stimulating  them  into 
;owth  before  their  natural  season  arrives,  is 
.(Ually  a  source  of  danger.    Nor  is  it  the  only 

I        lie.    We  know  of  an  instance  of  the  splendid 

I  t'ndrobium  nobile  nobilius  being  crossed  with 
n  anreum ;  the  capsule  was  matured  in  due 
ifi'se  and  the  seed  sown,  but  only  one  seedling 
,  3  raised.  This,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  was 
giderly  cared  for,  but  all  to  no  avail;  the 
willing  had  grown  to  about  half  an  inch,  when 
h  I  night  a  vulgar  snail  devoured  the  precious 
'^•el  at  a  single  meal.  We,  too,  have  had  our 
toiibles.  Among  our  earliest  Phalajnopsis  crosses 
Jliiucceeded  in  raising  a  single  seedling  from  a 
tb^  of  Phalffluopsis  amabilis  crossed  with 
wi  a  which  we  were  particularly  anxious  to 
sir,  1  it  would  have  solved  the  question  of  the 
iTjl  age  of  P.  intermedia  or  Lobbi,  which  is  a 
/  rnijosed  hybrid  between  the  same  two  species. 
'  t>p  plant  had  made  three  healthy  leaves  ;  it  was 
;arl  established  in  a  small  pot,  which,  to  be  the 
ars'e  secure  from  danger,  was  placed  upon  an 
iu!3rted  pot  that  stood  in  a  pan  of  water.  One 
itrrning,  to  the  great  dismay  of  Seden,  it  was 
iricovered  that  a  slug  had  eaten  ofE  two  of  the 

/•      bL    leaves,  and  would,  if  not  trapped,  certainly 

I  evour  the  remainder.  Anxious  to  save  the 
reasure,  the  plant  was  watched  incessantly  for 
lours  in'the  expectation  that  sooner  or  later  the 
narander  would  make  his  appearance  ;  to  induce 
lim  to  do  so  the  Moss  was  constantly  plunged 
nto  water.     The  repeated  duckings  had  at  length 

'  ,he  desired  eifect ;  the  culprit  issued  from  his 
arking  place  and  the  plant  was  saved.  The  two 
ittle  circumstances  I  have  narrated  speak  for 

■  4     hemselves. 

I  And  now,  how  long  must  the  hybridist  wait 

'   ^jefore  his  labours  are  rewarded  with  a  sight  of 

T  the  flower  whose  appearance  he  has  been  awaiting 

vith  longing  expectation,  and  upon  which  many 

lopes  have  been  built,  too  often,  unfortunate  "',  to 

:nd  in  disappointment. 

The  shortest  periods  from  the  germination  of 

he  seed  to  the  production   of    the  flower    yet 

observed  are  those  of    Dendrobium,  that  is,  D. 

ureum  crossed  with   E.   nobile,  and  t'/^e  versa, 

hree  to  four  years  ;  Phaius  and  Calanthe  about  the 

ame ;   Masdevallias  four  to  five  years ;    Chysis 

ibout  the  same.     Then  come  longer  intervals : 

iygopetalum,  five  to  nine  years,  according  to  the 

^ross,  thus— Z.  maxillare  crossed  with  Z.  Mackayi 

ive  years,  vice  versa  nine  years — a  curious,  but 

;o  us  unaccountable,  circumstance  ;  as  is  the  case 

'    of  Cypripedium  Schlimi,  which,  crossed  with  C, 

I     longifolium,  flowers  in  four  years,  but  the  vice 

cersa  cross  takes  six  years.     Lyeaste  takes  seven 

'       o  eight  years  ;  Laelias  and  Cattleyas  may  be  said 

o  flower  from  ten  to  twelve  years  from  the  seeds, 

(J    I  will  now  glance  at  some  of  the  results  obtained 

Lay  us  from  muling.     Dominy  began  to  hybridise 

i  Drchidsat  our  Exeter  nursery  in  1853,  and  con- 

j  rinued  his  operations  for  some  time  after  removal 

L  to  Chelsea  in  18G4.     Seden  began  at  Chelsea  in 

r  1866,  and  has  worked  uninterruptedly  from  that 

ime  to  the  present.     Our  experience,  therefore, 

xtends  over  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years, 

'uring  which  the  field  of  operations    has   been 

reatly  enlarged,    especially    of   late  years,   our 

xperiments  being  made  upon  a  vast  number  of 

nltivated  Orchids,  including  many  hundreds  of 

rosses,  not  only  between  allied  species,  but  also 

•etween  species  of  different  genera. 

The  First  Hybrid. 

Among  the  results    obtained    by  Dominy  at 

V       Ixeter,  Calanthe  Dominii,  raised  from  C.  Masuca 

<  C.  furcata,  will  always  be  regarded  with  interest, 

3  being  the  first  hybrid  Orchid  that   flowered. 

t  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  October,  18.56,  on 

,vhich  occasion  the  spike  was  shown  by  my  father 

to  Dr.  Lindley,  who  exclaimed  on  seeing  it,  "  You 

will  drive  the  botanists  mad,"  an  expression  quite 

;haracteristic    of    the    rigid     systematists     who 

Sourished  prior  to  the  publication  of   Darwin's 

'  Fertilisation  of  Orchids  by  Insect  Agency."  The 

5rst  hybrid  Cattleya  that  flowered  was  C.  hybrida, 


a  plant  now  lost,  but  which  was  soon  followed  by 
the  flowering  of  C.  Brabantia;.  The  first  hybrid 
Cypripedium  to  flower  was  C.  Harrisianum,  which 
justly  commemorates  the  name  of  Dr.  Harris. 
Among  other  noteworthy  acquisitions  raised  at 
Exeter  were  Cattleya  Dominiana,  L;eUa  exoniensis, 
Calanthe  Veitchi,  and  L:T;lia  Veitchi.  The  last- 
named  flowered  for  the  first  time  at  Chelsea. 
Dominy  also  raised  some  seedling  Vandas,  but 
they  were  afterwards  lost.  Seden's  acquisitions 
are  more  numerous,  and  many  of  them  unques- 
tionably prove  that  substantial  progress  is  being 
made,  in  spite  of  the  innumerable  difficulties 
that  beset  the  raising  of  seedling  Orchids.  To 
anyone  who  has  compared  Cypripedium  cardinale, 
C.  Schrodera;,  and  C.  Sedeni  candidulum  with  the 
original  C.  Schlimi,  this  progress  is  manifest 
enough.  And  so  with  C.  osnanthum  superbum,  C. 
Leeanum  superbum,  and  C.  Morganias ;  nor  ought 
I  to  omit  mention  of  Lielia  flammea,  still  unique 
in  colour  among  Orchids,  Masdevallia  Chelsoni, 
Calanthe  Sedeni,  also  obtained  by  other  operators, 
and  Dendrobium  micans. 

The  following  details  may  prove  to  be  of  some 
interest.  Among  Cattleyas  we  find  that  all  the 
members  of  the  liabiata  group,  and  also  the 
Brazilian  species  with  two-leaved  stems,  as  C.  in- 
termedia, C.  AclandijB,  C.  superba,  &c.,  cross  freely 
with  each  other  and  with  the  Brazilian  Laelias, 
which  also  cross  freely  with  each  other.  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  too,  that  those  hybrids  which 
have  a  two-leaved  Cattleya  for  one  parent  and  a 
one-leaved  L^lia  or  Cattleya  for  the  other,  have 
some  stems  with  one  and  others  with  two  leaves, 
and  the  flowering  does  not  seem  to  be  affected 
thereby.  But  neither  the  Cattleyas  nor  the  Bra- 
zilian Lselias  will  cross  freely  with  the  Mexican 
Lslia  albida,  autumnalis,  majalis,  rubescens 
(better  known  in  gardens  as  acuminata),  &o. 
Numerous  crosses  have  been  effected  both  ways, 
and  capsules  have  been  produced,  but  the  seed 
has  always  proved  barren.  Laslia  anceps  appears 
to  be  an  exception,  for  it  seeds  freely  whether 
crossed  with  a  Cattleya  or  with  any  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Lajlias.  The  period  from  the  germinating 
of  the  seed  to  the  appearance  of  the  first  flower 
varies  immensely  in  the  different  crosse.»,  thus 
Lselia  triophthalma  raised  from  seed  sown  in  1875 
flowered  in  1883 ;  this  is  the  shortest  period  known 
to  us.  Lielia  oaloglossa  from  seed  sown  in  1858 
flowered  for  the  first  time  in  1877,  or  nineteen 
years  ;  this  is  the  longest  period  known  ;  the  others 
have  taken  periods  that  may  be  said  to  average 
from  ten  to  twelve  years. 

Hybrid  L.\dy'3  Slippers. 

Among  Cypripeds  some  very  curious  facts  have 
been  elicited  through  muling.  Thus,  the  East 
Indian  species  cross  freely  with  each  other,  and  a 
numerous  progeny  has  resulted  therefrom.  The 
South  American  species,  the  Selenipedia,  as  they 
are  called,  also  cross  freely  with  each  other,  and 
many  new  forms  have  been  obtained  ;  the  hybrids 
in  both  sections  flower  within  a  few  years  from 
the  seed  being  sown.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
crossing  of  Indian  with  South  American  species, 
the  process  has  been  much  slower  in  producing 
results.  An  infinitely  smaller  percentage  of  the 
seed  germinates,  and  those  seedlings  that  survive 
are  so  slow  in  arriving  at  the  flowering  stage,  that 
up  to  the  present  time  not  a  single  plant  has  pro- 
duced a  flower,  although  the  plants  continue 
strong  and  healthy  in  appearance  and  increase 
in  size  every  year.  One  thing  is  certain :  the  three- 
celled  ovary  of  the  Selenipeds  offers  no  impedi- 
ment to  fertilisation  by  the  poUinia  of  Cypripeds 
with  a  one-celled  ovary,  for  we  have  plants  raised 
from  C.  caudatum  x  C.  barbatum,  and  many 
other  like  crosses  between  other  species  have 
yielded  seed. 

Cypripedium  Sedeni  was  a  remarkable  cross  in 
many  respects ;  it  was  in  fact  raised  from  two 
crosses,  C.  Schlimi  x  C.  longifolium,  and  the 
same  two  vice  versa.  It  will  be  understood  that  in 
this  case  one  of  the  parents,  C.  longifolium,  is 
much  more  robust  in  habit  and  growth  than  the 
other  parent,  C.  Schlimi.  No  perceptible  differ- 
ence was,  however,  observed  among  the  plants 
raised    from    the   two    separate    crosses ;    they 


agreed  in  habit,  foliage,  colour  of  flower,  in  fact 
in  every  particular.  No  such  similar  result  has 
been  obtained  by  ua  among  Cypripeds.  A  vice 
versa  cross  between  the  same  two  species  produces 
seedlings  that  vary  more  or  less  from  those  pro- 
duced from  the  first  cross.  Thus  C.  tessellatum 
resulted  from  C.  barbatum  x  C.  concolor,  and  C. 
tessellatum  porphyreum  from  C.  concolor  x  C. 
barbatum.  We  have  also  an  instance  of  two 
recognised  species  each  being  crossed  by  a  third, 
but  both  crosses  producing  like  results ;  thus  C. 
longifolium  ■<  C.  Schlimi,  and  C.  Eoezli  x  C. 
Schlimi  produced  seedlings  whose  flowers  are  in- 
distinguishable from  each  other,  although,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  foliage  of  the  C.  Koezli 
progeny  is  like  that  of  its  parents,  the  more 
robust  of  the  two ;  hence  the  specific  rank  of  C. 
Roezli  is  very  questionable. 

Not  only  do  recognised  species  of  each  section, 
East  Indian  and  South  American,  cross  freely 
inter  se,  but  the  hybrids  also  cross  freely  with 
them.  The  beautiful  C.  cenanthum  superbum  has 
for  its  parents  C.  Harrisianum,  itself  a  hybrid, 
and  C.  insigne  JIaulei.  As  regards  ihe  habit  and 
foliage  of  hybrid  Cypripeds,  the  progeny  usually 
takes  a  form  intermediate  between  the  two 
parents,  but  sometimes  it  is  more  robust  than 
either. 

Hybrid  Dendrobeb  and  Phal^snopsids. 

Large  as  is  the  field  offered  by  the  great  genus 
Dendrobium  for  the  operations  of  the  hybridist, 
comparatively  little  has  yet  been  effected.  Dominy 
raised  the  hybrid  that  bears  his  name  many  years 
ago  in  our  Exeter  nursery.  It  was  followed  some 
years  later  by  D.  Ainsworthi,  which  appeared  in 
Dr.  Ainsworth's  collection  at  Manchester  in  1874  ; 
plants  of  the  same  cross  raised  by  West  having 
appeared  about  the  same  time  in  the  Fairfield 
Nursery,  near  Manchester,  and  later,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Brymer,  at  Dorchester,  by  another 
operator,  the  parents  being  D.  aureum  x  D.  no- 
bile. Subsequently  Seden  raised  D.  splendidis- 
simum  from  the  same  cross,  and  still  later  Mr. 
Swann  obtained  D.  Leechiannm  from  D.  nobile 
X  D.  aureum  or  the  vice  versa  of  the  others.  The 
seedlings  raised  from  all  the  crosses  are  found  to 
be  variable ;  members  of  one  progeny  approaching 
so  closely  varieties  among  the  others,  that  the 
original  distinctions  set  up  between  them  cease  to 
be  appreciable,  but,  without  egotism,  I  venture  to 
claim  for  splendidissimum  larger  flowers  with 
more  substance  in  sepals  and  petals,  caused  pro- 
bably through  our  having  hybridised  finer  varieties 
of  the  two  parents.  Nevertheless,  to  avoid  con- 
fusion, the  progenies  should,  I  think,  to  use  an 
academical  expression,  be  bracketed. 

Of  the  eight  hybrid  Dendrobes  that  have  al- 
ready flowered  D.  nobile  is  one  ^  .irent  of  five,  and 
D.  aureum  of  three  of  the  same  five,  and  of  one 
other,  so  that  only  two,  D.  micans  and  D.  rhodo. 
stoma,  have  yet  flowered  that  have  a  parentage  in 
which  neither  nobile  nor  aureum  participated. 

Crosses  between  species  of  Phalfenopsis  have 
been  effected  by  several  operators,  and  capsules 
readily  obtained.  We  only  know,  [however,  of 
three  instances  besides  our  own  where  seedlings 
were  raised ;  the  first  by  Dodds,  in  1868,  in  the 
collection  of  Sir  John  Greville  Smith,  at  Ashton 
Court,  near  Bristol,  but  they  were  afterwards  lost  • 
then  Grey,  gardener  to  the  eminent  orchidologist] 
Mr.  Corning,  of  Albany,  New  York,  raised  some 
seedlings,  but  they,  too,  were  afterwards  lost- 
and,  lastly,  Mr.  Hollington,  at  Enfield,  who  has  I 
believe,  oneseedlingstill  living.  Our  own  experience 
with  Phaljenopsis  dates  from  1875  ;  onr  first  cross 
was  between  P.  grandiflora  and  P.  Schilleriana 
but  with  that  and  with  several  succeeding  crosses 
no  results  beyond  the  capsules  were  obtained. 
The  first  capsule  to  yield  seedlings  was  gathered 
from  P.  grandiflora  x  P.  rosea ;  a  few  of  these 
are  still  living.  Then  we  obtained  a  few  from  P. 
amabilis  and  P.  rosea,  which  grew  with  more 
vigour  than  their  elder  brethren,  and  may  not  im- 
probably flower  within  the  next  two  years.  Still 
later  we  obtained  seedlings  from  P.  Schilleriana 
X  P.  rosea,  P.  grandiflora  x  P.  Luddemanniana, 
and  from  two  or  three  other  crosses. 
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CALANXHES  AND   MASDEVALLIAS. 
'    Calanthe  has  probably  received  attention  from 
more  operators  than  any  other  genus  in  the  great 
orchidean  family,  a  circumstance  that    can   be 
best  accounted  for  by  results  being  obtainable  in 
a  shorter  period  than  from  any  other  genus.     It 
may  be  that  Calanthe  being  more  terrestrial  than 
epiphytal,  there  is    a    predisposition    to  earlier 
maturity.    The  capsule  of  Calanthe  usually  ripens 
in  three  to  four  months,  and  the  seed  takes  from 
two  to  three  months  more  to  germinate;    the 
seedlings  under  favourable 
circumstances    vjill    flower 
in    the    third    or     fourth 
year ;    hence   it    happened 
that,      although      seedling 
Cattleyas  were  in  existence 
before  seedling   Calanthes, 
the  first  hybrid  Orchid  to 
flower     was     a     Calanthe. 
Calanthe   Veitchi    flowered 
for  the  first   time  in  1859, 
and  was  at  that  time  be- 
lieved   to    be    a    true    bi- 
generio  cross,   but  such  it 
cannot   be   now  regarded, 
as    Mr.    Bentham,   in    the 
"  Genera    Plantarum,"    has 
referred    the     pollen     pa- 
rent   Limatodes    rosea    to 
Calanthe.     Not  so,  however, 
is  Phaius   irroratus,  raised 
by  Dominy  from  P.  grandi- 
folius    X   Cilanthe    nivali-', 
and  P.  irroratus  purpureus, 
raised    by  Seden    from    P. 
grandifolius  x  Calanthe  ves- 
tita  rubro-maculata,  and  a 
third  progeny  that  has  not 
yet  flowered,  which  was  ob- 
tained  by  the   last-named 
hybridiser      from      Phaius 
grandifolius    and   Calanthe 
Veitchi.    These  are  entitled 
to    be     called     bi-generic 
crosses.   In  one  of  the  cases 
only    a    single    plant    was 
raised,  and  in  each  of  the 
other  two  the  number  was 
very    restricted.      It    is    a 
curious   fact,    too,  that    in 
habit,  aspect,  and  in  other 
respects  the  progeny  is  well 
nigh  intermediate  between 
two  parents,  being  neither 
evergreen   like  Phaius,  nor 
deciduous  like  Calanthe. 

MasdevalHas  were  taken 
in  hand  at  an  early  date, 
but  failures  were  frequent, 
caused  probably  by  the  fact 
that  Masdevallia,  as  a  genus, 
is  far  more  heterogeneous 
than  was  at  first  supposed, 
whence  a  mixture  of  the 
different  sections  may  not 
possibly  be  effected.  M. 
Chelsoni  was  at  length 
raised  from  M.  amabilis  x 
M.  Veitchiana ;  then  M. 
Fraseri  from  M.  ignea  x 
M.  Lindeni,  by  Mr.  Fraser, 
of  Derncleugh,  Aberdeen; 
but  the  seedlings  were 
reared  by  us;  and,  lastly, 
M.  Gairiana  from  M. 
Veitchiana    x    M.     Davisi. 

Capsules  have  been  obtained  from  M.  Veitchiana 
X  M.  infracta,  M.  polysticta  x  M.  tovarensis, 
M.  Harrjana  x  M.  Veitchiana,  and  a  few  others, 
bat  all  attempts  to  intermix  Jl.  Chimiera  and 
its  allies  with  the  brilliant-fiowered  species  have 
proved  fruitless. 

Cool  Orchids  Difficult  to  Kaise. 

Great  as  is  the  difljculty  of  raising  seedlings 

from  Orchids   requiring  a   high    temperature  for 

their  cultivation,  it  is  still  greater  in  the  case  of 

those  that  receive  " cool  treatment,'  if  we  except 


Masdevallia.  Odontoglossum  affords  a  striking 
instance  of  this,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  espe- 
cially as  so  many  undoubted  natural  hybrids  be- 
tween different  species  of  this  genus  have  appeared 
among  the  importations  of  the  last  ten  years. 
Numerous  crosses  between  various  species,  both 
Mexican  and  New  Granadian,  have  been  effected, 
and  capsules  with  apparently  good  seed  have  been 
produced,  but  with  the  utmost  care  that  could  be 

1  bestowed  no  progeny  has  yet  been  raised.     Mr. 

'  Cookson,  of  Newcastle,  has  indeed  stated  in  The 


In_Wuidsi.r  Forest  (see  p.  159) 

Gardek  of  February  10,  18S3,  that  he  succeeded  | 
in  raising  a  fine  lot  of  Odontoglossum_  seedlings, 
of  which  the  pollen  parent  was  0.  crispum  and 
the  seed  parent  either  O.  gloriosum  or  0.  Uro- 
Skinnevi,  but  which  he  was  not  quite  sure.  He 
has  since  informed  us  that  all  of  them  have 
perished.  And  so  with  the  Miltonias,  usually 
classed  with  Odontoglossum,  and  grown  in  an 
average  higher  temperature,  as  vexillarium, 
Roezli,  and  Phalajnopsis.  The  only  seedlings  we 
have  been  able   to  raise  were   obtnir.ed    from  a 

cross  between  the  two  last  named, and  these  were 

1 


unfortunately  lost  within  a  few  months  af      i.V 
germination  of  the  seed.     I  may  here  noiyir^j 
the  late  Mr.   Bentham,  when   working    ot  d'' 
Orchideaj  for  the  "  Genera   Plantarum,"  "toa^. 
think,   have  been   misinformed  when  he  ihi   ^^_ 
under   Miltonia  vexillarium   (p.  .'iC?,)  that  nj'^j 
hortulanorum  facile  cum  Odonfoglossis  variit  t. 
cum  Miltoniis   genuis  proles   hybridas  giger  ;|^^j 
Our  experience  is  the  very  opposite  of  this,  ''if  Pt  ^g 
larium  crosses  readily  with  the  flat-lippeo  ^s'^^^. 
tonias,  as  speotabilis,  although  thus  far  we  Iix^^eedV 
failed  to  raise  any  prqt hi. ^e  i 
from  these  crosses,  b  fou'^ors 
■with  the  true  Odonto^^it'  .^.^^-i 
often  as  it  has    beeiac  ®    e  sc 
tempted,   no    capsule^e"'    ^psi 
produced.     Thus,  whiijaT^       ri 
experience  in  muling  a.'hel'     ve 
Odontoglots  goes  far  tc  tec'^     - 
prove  the  statement  j),  ■  •-?*  pi 
just  quoted,  it  at  the  'q'"'^"    >' 
time  confirms  unmistafe.'^'^^l.     >. 
Mr.   Bentham's  view  te''^ 
the  proper  generic  pladi 
vexillarium   and   its   acp 
Roezli,     Phalsnopsis,    )i 
Warsoewiczi.  r  • 

I  have  already  taken 
so    much    of     your     tim    ,, 
that  I  must  foroear  cntei.l 
ing    into    details    of     the* 
crossings     and    results    of 
them,  among  other  genera 
and  into  the  scientific   as 
pects  of  hybridisation  it  is-     i 
not   my  province    to    leaaf  f\ 
you.   Nevertheless,    I    ma:' 
be  permitted  to  refer  to  a-r 
few  facts   that    have  come 
under  our  observation  thii 
have  a  practical  bearing  a< 
well  as  a  scientific  one. 

I 
Stability     of     Genkb.  ' 
and  nomenclatube. 

It  will  be  gathered  fr< 
what   I  have   already  s; 
that  our  hybridising  oper— 
tions  have  extended  overJ 
rather  wide  field ;  that  thid 
have  not  been  confined  si 
the    crossing    of     differe  jt 
species  of  the  same  genuj 
but     hundreds    of     cxperl 
ments    have     been     madi 
between    species     of     difl  . 
ferent  genera.  The  questiod  I 
thence      naturally     arises^' 
How  will  these   bi-generic  1 1 
crosses  affect  the  stabilitj  ^ 
of  the  genera  as  at  present  I 
circumscribed  ?    And  what 
changes    of     nomenclatuT  , 
will  be  necessary  to  plr^ 
the  Orchideic  on  an  intell 
ble  basis  as  regards  nam^ 
Glancing    over    the    who. 
range  ot  our  operations  at» 
the  results  obtained    froi 
them,  I   may    safely  rcpl 
that  thus  far  the  stabilityf 
of  the    genera   is  scarcelyr 
affected,  and   the   changed 
in    nomenclature   need    ba 
very  few  indeed.     Leavin;' 
the   progeny  derived   froti 
species  of  Cattleya  x  Lielia  out  of  consideratio; 
the    last-named    genus   being     confessedly     i- 
artificial  one,  only  two  bi-generic  hybrids   ha\ 
yet  flowered ;   these  I  have  mentioned    above; 
Phaius    irroratus    and    P.    irroratus    purpure.^ 
Many  years  ago   Dominy    raised    Anajctochi.  \ 
Dominii  from  Goodyera  discolor  and  An;ectochi 
xanthophyllus,   and   Goodyera    Veitchi   from 
discolor     and     Anasctochilus    Veitchi.      Plaq 
;  derived  from  both  crosses  are  still  in  cultivatio 
but  the  names  they  bear  are  simply  garden  nami 
We  have  plants,  but  which  have  not  yet  flowere( 
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^m-  raised  from  Cattleya  Trian.-e  crossed  with  Sophro- 
an-  a  nitis  grandiflora,  and  from  Cattleya  intermedia 
^9''  crossed  with  the  same  species  of  Sophronitis.    We 
.°    have  besides  a  seedling  whose  parents  are  Cat- 
•     tleya  Trianaj  and  F.rassavola  Digbyana,  but    as 
■,        the  last-named  is  now  referred  to  Lajlia,  this  can 
^^      hardly  be  regarded  as  a  bi-generic  cross.     With 
'^^      these  few  cases  I  hare  exhausted  the  list.     But 
^       when  we  enumerate  the  capsules  with  apparently 
^        good  seed  that  have  been  obtained  from  bi-generic 
crosses,  but  from  which  no  saedlings  have  been 
raised,   the   list  is   somewhat  more  formidable. 
Some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  were  pro- 
duced by  AcanthophippiumCurtisi  x  Chysis  brac- 
tescens,  Bletia  hyacinthina   x  Calanthe  Masuca, 
Chysis  aurea  x  Zygopetalum  Sedeni,  Odontoglos- 
sura  bictonense  x  Zygopetalum  masillare,  Zygo- 
petalum    Jlickayi    •<    Lycaste  Skinneri.     But  on 
the  other  hand  we  have  obtained  a  large  number 
of  capsuies  of   the  normal  size  and  to  all  ap- 
pearances externally  perfect,   not  only  from  bi- 
^Tl  generic  crosses,   but  also  from  crosses  between 
^e^:  vspecies  of  the  same  genus  which  contained  not 
il  "Se  !<ii  single    seed.    And,  lastly,   I  may   note  that 
'■     1°  ij^gopetalum    Mackayi    has    been    crossed    with 
oeveral  species  of  Odontoglossum  and   seedlings 
"     '     raised  from  some  of  the  crosses,  but  everyone 
.        that  has  yet  flowered  has  proved  to  be  simply 
Zygopetalum  Mackayi. 

The  hybridisation  of  Orchids  by  the  hands  of 
\  ■  the  cultivator  is  still  in  its  infancy  ;  we  are  but  on 
'"  ^  the  threshhold  ;  and  now  that  muling  among  them 

-  has  become  a  pastime  of  absorbing  interest  with 
amateurs,  amongst  whom  special  mention  must 

''  be  made  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Sir  ^\'ilIiam 
'  Marriott,  Sir  Charles  Strickland,  Mr.  Bowring,  of 
'  Forest  Farm,  Windsor,  Mr.  D.  O.  Drewett,  of 
1  Newcastle,  and  Mr.  Goss,  of  Torquay,  It  would  be 
'  rash,  indeed,  to  attempt  to  predict  what  may  be 

-  in  store.     But  reviewing  the  sum  total  of  results 
*■  already  obtained,  can  we,  considering  the  cease- 

'  less  watching  and  assiduous  care  seedling  Orchids 
require  before  reaching  the  flowering  stage,  look 

-  upon  them  with  unmixed  satisfaction  ?  How  few 
f..  of  the  best  of  them  bear  favourable  comparison 
;.  *■  with  the  numberless  lovely  flowers  borne  by  plants 
■  ''  that  owe  their  origin  to  the  unerring  instinct  of 
I  *'     the  little  winged  tribe  that    unknowingly,  and 

^     perhaps  unconsciously,  have  performed  their  al- 
^^     lotted  task  for  ages  past,  and  proved  by  the  per- 
fection of  their  work  how  inept  an  operator  is 
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THE  CULTIVATION  OF  OKCHIDS.* 

The  subject  of  Orchid  culture  being  almost  inex. 

haustibie,  I  shall  only  be  able  to  touch  briefly 

upon  some  of  its  phases,  and  in  doing  so,  whilst 

endepvouring  to  make  some  remarks  acceptable 

to  all  Orchid  growers,  I  shall  direct  them  prin- 

6    cipally  towards  the  amateur.     A  glance  at  what 

/e     has  been  written  on  the  subject  many  years  ago 

/•  -[  proves  that  there  may  be  rules  laid  down  for  the 

j'"- culture  of  any  or  all  of  the  Orchids,  and  that  a 

-    'gjood  result  once  attained  may  always  be  secured 

.  by  following  the  same  line  of  treatment.     When- 

'  ever  I  read  a  detailed  account  of  the  treatment 

given   to  an  exceptionally  fine   plant  by  some 

grower  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  I  find  that  in 

our  practice  of  to-day  we  need  not  depart  from  it 

in    the  least   to  ensure  the  same  good  results, 

which  ought,  however,  to  be  attained  by  us  with 

much  less  trouble  than  by  those  of  the  olden  time, 

by  reason   of    the  much  better   accommodation 

which  we  now  have. 

Orchids,  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  arrivals, 

-  have  always  been  appreciated,  and  as  early  as  the 

',  year  1800,  when  the  lovely  Aerides  odoratum  and 

'  many  other  showy  species  were  introduced,  their 

t  habits  and  culture  seem  to  have  been  understood 

I  fairly  well ;    but    the  bad   construction    of    the 

jg  houses  and  their  defective  heating,  by  means  of 

^  flues    and    other    contrivances,    militated    sadly 

.jj  against  the  culture  of  the  small  growers  and  the 

£  varieties  requiring  cool    treatment ;    and  hence, 

,    while  many  continued  the  culture  of  the  more 
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robust  kinds,  and  attracted  visitors  from  distant 
parts  to  see  them  when  in  bloom,  no  general  pro- 
gress was  made  until  the  period  between  1835  and 
18.30,  which  was  perhaps  the  'richest  in  importa- 
tions of  fine  handsome  Orchids. 

Duiing  that  period  the  fine  discoveries  of 
Messrs.  Veitch'a  collector  (Lobb)  with  Aerides, 
Siccolabiums,  and  Vandas ;  Grittlths  with  his 
Cymbidiums  and  Dendrobes;  Skinner,  Barker, 
and  Ilartweg,  in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  along 
the  Andes ;  and  other  collectors,  made  quite  a 
revival  among  the  Orchid  growers,  and  the 
result  of  new  energy  being  put  into  the  matter 
was  that  with  some  of  the  showier  Orchids  such 
perfection  was  attained,  that  I  fear  we  could  not 
even  now  match  some  of  the  specimens  mentioned 
as  being  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society's 
shows  at  the  famed  Chiswick  Gardens,  where  in 
those  days  a  good  collection  of  Orchids  was  to  be 
found.  Amongst  the  best  exhibits  for  many  years 
were  those  from  Mrs.  Lawrence's  renowned 
collection  at  Ealing  Park,  that  home  where  our 
worthy  president,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  first 
acquired  that  love  for  Orchids  which  he  has 
turned  to  such  good  account  in  forming  and 
keeping  up,  always  in  good  condition,  the  best 
representative  collection  of  Orchids  which  has  ever 
been  got  together. 

Among  the  specimens  exhibited  in  lSl.'J-6-7  are 
enumerated  :  from  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Ealing  Park, 
Aerides  odoratum,  with  sixteen  leading  growths 
and  between  thirty  and  forty  flower-spikes  ; 
Cattleya  crispa,  with  over  twenty  spikes  ;  Saoco- 
labium  prajmorsum,  covered  with  bloom  ;  Epiden- 
drum  bicornutum,  with  many  spikes :  Oncidium 
ampliatum  majus,  with  many  spikes,  forming  a 
head  of  golden  flowers  over  4  feet  across;  and 
Odontoglossum  graude,  quite  worthy  of  being  a 
leading  plant  in  a  collection.  Mr.  J.  H.  Schroeder, 
of  Stamford  Green,  is  also  credited  with 
Calanthe  veratrifolia,  with  eighteen  spikes,  and 
many  other  fine  plants.  Mr.  J.  J.  Blandy.with  Sac- 
colabium  guttatum,  with  eighteen  flower-spikes. 
Mr.  R.  S.  Holford,  of  Weston  Birt,  with  Aerides 
odoratum,  with  twenty-seven  to  thirty  spikes. 
Mr.  Sigismund  Backer  also  produced  specimens 
which  it  is  pleasant  to  read  about ;  and,  among 
other  things,  Mr.  Robert  Hanbury,  in  November, 
1815,  exhibited  a  robust  plant  of  the  autumn- 
flowering  Cattleya  labiata,  with  four  spikes, 
bearing  sixteen  flowers  between  them,  and  forming 
a  specimen  which  any  of  our  best  collections 
would  be  glad  to  give  room  to  at  the  present 
day. 

Of  plants  described  as  being  very  flne  in  diffe- 
rent places  forty  years  ago,  but  which  are  yet  rare, 
and  in  some  cases  the  specimens  mentioned  are 
not  to  be  matched,  are  Renanthera  coccinea,  in 
the  gardens  belonging  to  Mr.  A.  Palmer,  at 
Cheam,  with  seven  panicles  on  a  plant,  each  bear- 
ing from  100  to  110  flowers,  and  an  equally  good 
one  of  it  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Holford, 
on  one  of  the  panicles  of  which  were  117  of  its 
showy  scarlet  flowers ;  good  specimens  are  also 
mentioned  of  the  yellow  Calanthe  curculigoides, 
from  the  Straits  of  Malacca;  Angriecum  bilobum, 
with  a  dozen  long  flower-spikes  ;  the  rose-coloured 
Eulophia  guineensis ;  and  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  in  1847,  a  Liclia  superbiens, 
with  nine  large  heads  of  bloom. 

These  notes  show  that  the  love  for  Orchids.which 
existed  from  the  time  the  first  plants  came  into 
the  country,  has  steadily  increased,  and  that  their 
widely-diffused  culture  of  the  present  day,  far 
from  being  a  modern  fashion  in  flowers,  is  but  the 
result  of  the  steady  progress  of  that  which  always 
existed,  and  always  will  exist,  as  long  as  that  love 
for  flowers,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  character- 
istics of  the  inhabitants  of  these  isles,  remains. 
For  those  who  want  novelty  as  well  as  beauty,  too, 
there  is  as  good  a  prospect  still  as  for  those  who 
wish  simply  for  the  beautiful,  for  if  we  turn  to 
the  works  of  Dr.  Lindley,  Professor  Reichenbach, 
and  other  writers  on  Orchid  lore,  we  there  see  such 
a  host  of  lovely  things  figured  or  described,  but 
not  yet  imported,  as  to  prove  bewildering  even  to 
one,  like  myself,  who  has  made  Orchids  a  study 
£rom  childhood.     So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 


never  could  see  that  there  was  any  difficulty  in 
growing  the  greater  part  of  our  handsomest 
Orchids,  provided  the  one  who  took  them  in  hand 
had  a  real  liking  for  them,  and  a  determination 
to  use  his  own  eyes  and  his  best  judgment  for 
their  benefit.  In  such  a  case  success  follows  in- 
variably, for  Orchids,  like  the  domestic  animals, 
soon  find  out  when  there  is  one  who  is  fond  of 
them  about  them,  and  they  seem  to  be  happy  and 
to  thrive  and  establish  an  understanding  with 
such  a  guardian,  indicating  to  him  their  wants  in 
many  important  matters  as  plainly  as  though  thty 
could  speak. 

It  is  this  kind  of  understanding  that  should  be 
aimed  at,  as  it  goes  a  great  way  towards  securing 
success,  as  well  as  giving  pleasure  to  the  pursuit ; 
and  it  is  the  existence,  or  the  want  of  this  kind  of 
relation  between  the  plants  and  their  master, 
which  makes  all  the  difference  between  a  good 
grower  and  a  bad  one — between  a  healthy  collec- 
tion and  a  shabby  one.  lie  sure  that,  except 
someone  takes  an  unfeigned  and  steady  interest 
in  the  plants,  they  will  not  thrive ;  but  if  one  can 
be  found  to  be  watchful  over  their  interestp,  and 
apply  what  knowledge  he  can  get  from  what  he  sees 
or  reads  of  in  other  collections,  a  good  measure 
of  success  is  sure ;  hence  some  of  our  smaller 
amateurs,  by  their  diligence  and  real  liking  for 
their  plants,  often  grow  things  to  perfection 
which  have  puzzled  more  scientific  men.  In  grow- 
ing a  general  collection  of  Orchids,  however,  many 
stubborn  subjects  will  be  met  with,  but  as  the 
bad  doers  of  the  past  have  given  way,  those  of  the 
present  will  follo-n',  no  doubt,  in  the  case  of  all 
who  steadily  persevere.  Every  point  in  Orchid 
culture  is  of  importance,  one  reglected  item  often 
causing  failure  in  some  direction  or  other.  Let 
us  glance  at  a  few  of  the  most  important  matters, 
beginning  with 

The  Orchid  House. 

In  this  particular  we  certainly  have  the  advan- 
tage over  those  of  former  years,  in  that  we  now 
have  compact,  well-ventilated,  and  comfortably- 
heated  structures;  but  these  changes  were  not 
made  until  the  Orchid  growers  themselves  took  to 
designing  their  own  houses,  or  advising  with 
builders  about  them  ;  and  from  that  time  a  new 
era  in  Orchid  culture  commenced.  The  running 
lights,  which  were  so  fond  of  slipping  down  in 
the  night,  were  done  away  with ;  the  swinging 
sashes  on  a  level  with  the  plants  on  the  side  stages 
were  doomed  ;  and  neat  little  sliding- traps  at 
the  base  of  the  house  and  convenient  top  venti- 
lators were  substituted,  and  many  other  sanitary 
matters  arranged,  which  anyone  may  see  to  per- 
fection in  that  fine  new  Cattleya  house,  and  those 
other  recently  built  structures  belonging  to  Mr. 
William  Lee,  at  Downside,  Leatherhead,  where 
one  of  our  largest,  best,  and  best-housed  collec- 
tions will  be  found,  many  of  the  convenient 
arrangements  in  those  houses  being  of  Mr.  Lee's 
own  designing.  At  Baron  Schroeder's,  too,  at  The 
Dell,  Egham,  some  of  the  best  of  our  modern 
improvements,  combining  usefulness  and  orna- 
ment, will  be  found  ;  and  as  the  plants  contained 
in  the  houses  are  of  the  best  and  rarest,  a  visit 
to  them  is  always  a  great  pleasure  to  any  Orchid 
grower. 

In  former  times  it  used  to  be  considered  im- 
perative to  build  the  Orchid  houses  running  east 
and  west,  and  many  adhere  to  that  plan  still ; 
many  also  consider  that  a  lean-to  or  three-quarter 
span  facing  north  is  the  best  for  Odontoglossums 
and  cold-house  plants.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  say 
that  houses  of  any  other  aspect  are  not  as  good  as 
these,  provided  they  be  properly  arranged  in  other 
respects.  A  north  house  is  certainly  very  cool 
and  good  for  cold- house  plants,  and  particularly 
Masdevallias  in  summer,  but  from  the  very  con- 
flicting evidence  I  have  gathered  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  I  should  say  that  anyone  having 
houses  which  they  wish  to  devote  to  Orchids  need 
not  be  deterred  by  their  facing  this  way  or  facing 
that,  or  in  building  new  ones,  to  greatly  incon- 
venience themselves  to  make  their  houses  run  in 
any  particular  direction. 

Tolerably  low  span-roofed  bouses  are  the  best 
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to  build  for  most  Orchids,  and  in  building  them, 
no  two  should  be  placed  together  side  by  side,  but 
each  should  be  built  apart,  in  order  to  allow  of  the 
bottom  ventilation  being  effected  by  traps  opening 
into  the  outer  air.  In  some  cases  where  this  has 
been  neglected,  chambers  from  end  to  end,  with 
openings  at  intervals,  and  other  intricate  con- 
trivances, have  been  resorted  to,  but  all  to  no 
purpose,  as  the  houses  have  gone  back  to  the  style 
of  those  of  very  many  years  ago,  and  are  prac- 
tically unventilated,  as  we  now  understand  the 
word.  It  is  to  the  even  balancing  of  the  ventila- 
tion, by  means  of  the  bottom  ventilator  opening 
into  the  outer  air,  and  the  top  ones  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  house,  that  we,  in  a  gi-eat  measure, 
may  attribute  our  much  better  culture  of  Odonto- 
glossums,  Masdevallias,  Cattleyas,  &o.,  than  the 
Orchid  growers  of  former  years  displayed.  Next 
in  importance  after  the  ventilation  comes 

The  Staging. 

This,  by  common  consent,  seems  to  be  best  when 
an  open  woodwork  staging  is  raised  over  a  close 
one,  containing  either  water  or  shingle,  which  is 
kept  moist.  Some,  indeed,  grow  Mosses  on  this 
close  staging  and  Ferns  underneath  them ;  but 
although  such  an  arrangement  is  perhaps  beneficial 
whilst  the  Ferns  keep  clean,  they  are  so  liable  to 
thrips  and  other  insects,  that  they  are  better  kept 
out  of  the  Orchid  houses,  in  my  opinion,  The  open 
wooJwork  staging  is  certainly  very  good  above 
the  close  and  moisture-supplying  one,  and  great 
need  of  it  might  be  seen  formerly  in  the  presence 
of  large  numbers  of  inverted  flower  -  pots  for 
raising  the  plants. 

As  a  further  means  of  giving  moisture  and 
storing  rain-water,  which  alone  should  be  used 
wherever  it  can  be  obtained  for  watering  Orchids, 
too  much  space  cannot  be  devoted  to  open  rain- 
water tanks  under  the  stages.  Plants  watered 
with  rain-water  alone  have  a  great  advantage 
over  those  watered  with  water  from  any  other 
source,  and  Mr.  Bateman  records  his  opinion  that 
they  are  not  attacked  by  those  small  snails  which 
are  so  troublesome  where  they  abound.  From 
my  own  observation  I  can  say  that  I  believe  there 
is  a  good  foundation  for  the  statement. 

Watering  Oeciiids. 

The  watering  of  Orchids  is  a  matter  on  which 
much  depends.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  under- 
stood that  all  evergreen  Orchids,  either  terrestrial 
or  epiphytal,  require  plenty  of  water  when 
growing  freely,  and  less  when  not  growing ;  that 
those  which  lose  their  leaves,  such  as  some 
Dendrobes,  invariably  require  a  period  of  rest, 
during  which  water  is  entirely  withheld  and  a 
lower  temperature  given,  and  that  Odontoglos- 
sums,  Masdevallias,  and  the  other  cold-house 
things  want  water  summer  and  winter,  but  I  find 
the  resting  or  drying-o£E  system  is  often  over- 
done, and  plants  injured  accordingly,  and  that  in 
some  collections  the  plants  would  be  much  better 
it  watered  all  the  year  round  than  dried  as  they 
are  to  such  an  extent  that  they  cannot  recover  in 
the  growing  season  what  they  lose  in  the  so-called 
resting  period. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  any  drying-off  which 
causes  shrivelling  is  wrong,  and  that  Cattleyas, 
LEclias,  and  similar  plants,  if  properly  potted,  do 
best  kept  moist,  even  when  not  growing  actively, 
but  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  they  are  not  in 
bad  peat.  As  a  rule,  it  would  be  much  better  for 
the  plants  we  often  see  in  small  collections  if 
they  had  one  half  the  quantity  of  potting  material 
about  them  and  twice  the  quantity  of  water  they 
get  given  them.  Syringing  a  house  of  Orchids 
should  never  be  done,  and  the  syringe  should  be 
only  used  for  moistening  the  staging  and  back 
walls,  or  doing  any  other  work  on  which  it  can  be 
certainly  employed  without  harm.  When  used  on 
the  plants  the  operator  cannot  tell  what  he  is 
doing,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  thoughtless  person 
the  syringe  is  the  most  mischievous  instrument 
ever  introduced.  There  can  be  no  rule  for  its  use 
among  Orchids  as  a  means  for  distributing  water, 
and  certainly  no  benefit  that  can  be  set  against 
the  loss  of  young  growths  and  decayed  flower- 


spikes  which  must  follow  an  indiscriminate  use 
of  it. 

On  Potting  Oechids. 

And  now  it  will  be  well  to  notice  a  few  matters 
connected  with  the  potting  and  materials  used. 
For  growing  the  epiphytal  Orchids  in  the  early 
days  of  Orchid  culture  blocks  or  logs  of  wood 
were  largely  used,  with,  in  many  cases,  wire 
baskets  for  the  more  spreading  kinds.  These 
baskets  were  first  made  of  iron  wire,  but  this  being 
found  to  be  objectionable  on  account  of  its  rust- 
ing, copper  wire  was  substituted.  Soon  it  got 
found  out  that  Orchid  roots  and  young  growths 
did  not  like  metallic  substances,  and  slate  was 
employed  to  make  baskets  of  different  shapes, 
which  were  fitted  with  wire  suspenders.  Later 
on  the  designs  were  very  varied  and  fanciful, 
baskets  being  'made  of  scollop-shells.  Cocoa-nut 
husks,  rods  of  Hazel,  Oak,  and  Maple,  all  of  which 
were  found  objectionable  for  some  reason  or 
other. 

During  all  this  time  the  ordinary  flower-pot  was 
making  way,  disguised  to  meet  the  case  by  having 
holes  and  slits  to  accommodate  the  air  roots.  This 
fashion  of  flower-pot  at  length  became  exten- 
sively used,  but  as  it  was  alleged  against  it  that 
it  harboured  insects,  it  had  to  give  way  to  the 
plain,  common  garden  pot,  which  is  now  doing 
such  great  service.  But  I  am  sure  that  we  have 
allowed  the  common  flower-pot  to  encroach  too 
far,  and  that  while  we  beat  our  predecessors  with 
Odontoglossnms,  Masdevallias,  and  many  other 
things  which  do  perfectly  well  in  pots,  we  have 
certainly  lost  ground  with  Saccolabiums,  Aerides, 
and  plants  of  that  character ;  so  much  so,  that  they 
are  but  poorly  represented  in  many  otherwise  good 
collections.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  loss  is 
solely  through  potting  instead  of  basketing 
them,  and  that  in  pots  the  chances  are  against 
them  on  many  points.  Their  large  fleshy  roots 
do  not  get  the  air  in  pots  that  they  do  in  baskets, 
and  when  potted  they  are  generally  placed  on  the 
stage  too  far  from  the  glass,  and  retain  the  water 
given  them  longer  than  such  plants  like. 

Against  these  arguments  it  is  said,  with  much 
truth,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suspend  everything, 
and  that  when  baskets  are  used  they  are  dangerous 
to  the  plant  when  decaying.  To  this  it  may  be 
answered  that  if  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  plant, 
some  means  of  raising  it  to  a  fair  distance  from 
the  glass  should  be  found,  and  that  if  the  Sacco- 
labiums and  Aerides  have  done  well  in  baskets 
which  would  have  done  badly  in  pots,  the  trouble 
of  removing  the  old  basket  and  replacing  it  with 
a  new  one  ought  not  to  be  considered.  The  Orchid 
specimens  at  one  time  at  Ealing  Park,  one  with 
twenty  spikes  at  Mr.  Blandy's,  and  all  others  in 
those  days,  were  in  baskets,  and  I  do  not  think 
their  equals  will  ever  be  found  in  pots. 

The  Orchid  baskets,  too,  are  so  much  improved 
in  the  present  day,  that  all  objection  to  them  has 
been  removed,  and  I  venture  to  predict  a  great 
future  for  them.  Those  made  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Bonny, 
of  Downs  Park-road,  Hackney,  are  well  finished, 
and  the  superior  teak  of  which  they  are  made  will 
cause  them  to  last  for  years.  Those  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Gordon,  of  Twickenham,  too,  are  excellent,  being 
made  of  teak  and  well  put  together  ;  and  I  should 
like  those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  their  Sacco- 
labiums, Aerides,  and  smaller  Vandas  to  try  them 
in  baskets,  using  plenty  of  crocks  and  charcoal 
where  obtainable,  and  only  a  little  Sphagnum 
Moss. 

In  growing  this  class  of  plants,  if  the  growers 
would  but  take  a  hint  from  the  Dendrobes, 
which  grow  with  them  as  in  their  native  habitats, 
and  make  the  growing  time  of  Saccolabiums 
to  correspond  with  theirs,  they  would  give  their 
plants  less  heat  and  water  in  winter  and  more  in 
spring  and  summer,  and  a  better  condition  would 
be  the  result.  The  excessive  heat  which  is 
often  given  to  Saccolabiums  and  Aerides,  and 
given,  too,  in  winter,  and  while  they  are  so  far 
away  from  what  little  light  there  is,  stunts  them, 
prevents  their  flowering,  and  makes  it  hard  work 
for  them  even  to  live. 


Materials  foe  Potting. 

Now  as  to  materials  for  potting.  Good  living 
Sphagnum  for  Saccolabiums,  Aerides,  Vandas, 
Phakenopsids,  Angrseoums,  and  others  of  like 
growth,  and  fibre  of  peat  composed  of  Fern  root 
alone  for  Cattleyas  and  L;clias  has  always  been 
considered  the  best.  Unfortunately,  much  of  the 
peat  of  late  years  has  been  of  Grass  and  Heath 
root,  which  is  liable  to  rapid  decay,  and  conse- 
quently to  cause  injury  to  the  plants.  Various 
materials,  such  as  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  supersede  peat,  but  none  have  proved 
acceptable.  I  therefore  recommend  all  who  wish 
their  plants  well  to  keep  to  the  Sphagnum  Moss 
and  the  best  peat  they  can  get,  using  the  less  of 
the  latter  when  it  is  not  good,  and  to  leave  experi- 
ments to  others.  There  are  always  plenty  ready 
to  try  new  things,  and,  curiously  enough,  it  is 
never  the  learner  who  carries  the  experiments  to 
a  serious  conclusion,  but  the  well-tried  old  hand, 
who,  having  done  all  that  is  good  and  reasonable, 
goes  in  for  a  new  idea  on  a  large  scale. 

I  can  call  to  mind  several  unaccountable  inv 
stances  of  this  kind  in  one  of  which  I  remember  tj 
clever  grower  in  the  north,  who  had  for  yearta 
grown  his  plants  to  perfection,  suddenly  became> 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  chopped  Sphagnum,  ) 
and  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  road-grit,  was  the  ( 
proper  thing  for  all  Orchids,  and  forthwith  he  pro-  1 
ceeded  to  pot  them  in  it.     In  another  case  I  found  y 
that  a  previously  well-grown  collection  had  been 
potted  in  Sphagnum  Moss  and  what  I  was  told 
was  prepared  Cocoa-nut  fibre.     How  effectual  the 
preparation  was  in  getting  the  plants  ready  to 
depart  this  life  I  need  not  say. 

Above  all  things,  a  steady  perseverance  in  what 
others  have  found  to  be  a  correct  method  of  treat- 
ment answers  best,  and  it  is  better  to  leave 
doubtful  experiments  to  their  originators  until 
they  are  proven.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
wonder-workers  are  never  tired  of  getting  others 
to  injure  their  plants  by  trying  their  schemes, 
and  hence  much  mischief  occurs.  For  my  part,  ; 
I  have  generally  found  that  the  extreme  practices 
which  we  hear  of  from  time  to  time  in  the  end 
only  go  to  prove  tlie  extraordinary  tenacity  of 
life  in  Orchids,  and  their  adaptability  to  the 
difEerent  kinds  of  treatment  they  must  necessarily 
receive  at  different  hands. 

Shading  and  Heating. 

Next  come  the  shading  and  heating  of  the 
Orchid  house.  With  respect  to  the  shading,  I  am 
convinced  that  all  Orchids  should  be  shaded 
against  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  that  the 
shading  should,  where  possible,  be  varied  in 
thickness  according  to  the  plants  contained  in 
the  house.  Some  of  those  very  thin  materials  we 
see  exhibited,  when  strengthened  with  webbing, 
do  admirably  for  La^lias  and  other  Mexican  and 
Brazilian  plants;  the  medium  textures  for 
Cattleyas,  and  the  thickest  for  Cypripediums, 
Masdevallias,  and  all  cold-house  plants,  all  East 
Indian  Orchids,  and  all  terrestrial  Orchids,  such 
as  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  Phaius  Walliohi,  &o. 
These  grow  in  dense  jungles,  and  bright  sunlight 
dwarfs  them  and  altogether  spoils  them.  / 

I  saw  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  recently  in  \ 
a  garden  where  a  Calanthe  veratrifolia  had  been 
kept  in  a  suimy  house  for  years,  and  had  always  . 
been  a  miserable  and  stunted  object.  At  length  I 
it  was  placed  out  of  the  way  on  the  centre  bed,  i 
and  underneath  the  tall  plants,  which  effectually 
hid  it  from  view.  In  a  very  short  time  it  became 
a  robust,  free-flowering  plant.  1  have  seen  many 
similar  cases  where  excessive  sunlight  under  glass 
has  had  much  the  same  effect  as  excessive  cold 
would  have  had.  I  therefore  assert  that  although 
most  Orchids  require  a  clear  light,  yet  when 
grown  under  glass  all  of  them  should  be  sheltered 
from  the  unbroken  rays  of  the  sun  from  the  time 
it  gets  the  power  to  injure  until  its  power  wanes. 
For  Orchids  in  flower  a  thick  shading  is  absolutely 
necessary,  as  the  flowers  last  twice  as  long  shaded, 
and  draw  on  the  strength  of  the  plants  much  less 
than  they  do  when  exposed  to  the  sun.  As  regards 
the  heating  of  Orchid  houses,  I  early  found  that  it 
was  necessary  to  have  some  plan,  and  to  adhere  to 
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it,  checking  it  by  the  thermometer.  I  therefore 
compiled  the  following  scale  for  the  whole 
year : — 

Table  of  TEMPEEAiUREa'TOB  Obohid  Houses. 
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Day. 
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65 
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45 
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60 
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45 
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60 
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55 
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60 
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60 
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65 
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60 
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65 
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66 
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70 
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65 
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66 

September 
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70 
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6o 

60-65 

65 

October  

70—75 

65 
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60 

60-65 

65 

November 

65—70 

60 

60—65 

65 

65-60 

60 

December 

65—70 

60 

60—65 

65 

60—66 

45 

Degrees  Falirenheit.  The  higher  day  temperatui'e  to  be 
attained  by  sun  heat  when  possible. 

This  scale  cannot,  of  course,  be  followed  to  the 
letter,  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  it  should  be  ;  it 
is  intended  rather  to  give  a  basis  on  which  to 
operate,  to  enforce  a  strict  guard  over  the  regula- 
tion of  the  heating  and  to  the  preserving  of  that 
lower  night  temperature  which  is  of  such  vital 
importance  to  the  plants,  and  which  should  in 
all  cases  be  insured  by  night  ventilation,  and  by 
every  other  means  at  command.  In  summer  the 
prescribed  temperatures  will  often  be  exceeded, 
but  it  hardly  matters  by  how  much  if  the  extra 
rise  is  due  to  sun-heat,  and  the  houses  in  which 
the  plants  are  all  properly  shaded  and  kept  moist, 

Abbangbmbnt  of  the  Plants. 

And  now  the  manner  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
plants  in  the  house  demands  attention,  as  I  am 
bound  to  confess  that  in  all  ages  of  Orchid 
culture,  even  down  to  this  day,  a  great  mortality 
has  always  prevailed  among  small  growing  plants ; 
this  arises  probably,  in  many  cases,  from  excessive 
heat  and  too  little  air,  but  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases  by  the  lesser  plants  being  made 
to  occupy  the  front  portions  of  the  graduated 
stages,  thus  reversing  the  proper  order  of  things, 
and  placing  the  strong  plants  near  the  glass  and 
the  weak  and  dwarf  ones  the  farthest  from  it. 
I  am  sure  that  the  periodical  scarcity  of  plants 
like  the  lonopsis,  Trichocentrums,  Comparettias, 
Barkerias,  and  such-like  frail  things  may,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  attributed  to  the  distance  they 
are  grown  from  the  glass.  Indeed,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  in  general  practice  some 
attempt  should  be  made  to  arrange  the  plants 
with  relation  to  the  distance  from  the  glass  of  the 
roof  according  to  their  height  and  general  growth. 
Hence,  the  very  smallest  should  always  be  grown 
on  blocks,  rafts,  or  in  baskets  or  shallowpans,  and 
the  others  arranged  according  to  their  heights,  as 
nearly  as  the  necessity  for  occupying  all  the 
staging  will  permit. 

Allowing  1  foot  from  the  glass  as  the  safety 
line,  a  good  rough  rule  may  be  laid  down  that 
every  small  or  medium-sized  true  epiphytal  Orchid 
will  do  best  if  brought  to  within  its  own  height  of 
that  line ;  thus,  if  a  plant  is  Vi  inches  high  it 
should  be  brought  to  within  2  feet  of  the  glass  of 
the  roof  ;  if  1  foot  6  inches  to  2  feet  6  inches,  and 
so  on  until  the  larger  and  stronger  growing  kinds 
which  will  do  in  any  position  are  reached. 

The  rule  should  be  approached  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible with  small  things,  y^ut  with  large  ones  a 
distance  of  3  feet  from  fne  glass  is  a  convenient 
and  good  one.  Of  course  this  rule,  like  every 
other  in  such  an  elastic  matter  as  Orchid  culture, 
cannot  be  adhered  to  in  all  cases  ;  but  if  steadily 
kept  in  mind  and  followed  where  practicable,  it 
will  be  found  of  the  greatest  service  in  preserving 
the  delicate  subjects.  Cypripediums,  Masdevallias, 
cool    house    Orchids    generally,   and    terrestrial 


Orchids,  although  requiring  some  consideration 
in  the  same  way,  are  not  included  in  those  which 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  arrange  after  some 
modification  of  the  before-mentioned  plan.  I 
may  also  add  that  fumigation,  which  is  so  injurious 
to  many  Orchids,  claims  many  victims  from  the 
small  growers,  and  it  is  better  for  each  grower  to 
find  some  safe  liquid  insecticide  than  to  resort  to 
fumigating  at  all. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  gain  converts  by 
striving  to  show  that  Orchid  culture  is  a 
pleasant  occupation  to  those  who  possess  some 
skill  and  much  diligence,  and  who  are  willing  to 
observe  Nature,  and  follow  her  dictates  in  the 
culture  of  their  plants,  demanding  of  them  only 
twelve  months'  work  in  a  year,  exercising  their 
judgment  in  all  cases  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
and  maintaining  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness 
in  houses,  plants,  and  everything  around  their 
plants. 


THE  ORCHID  EXHIBITION. 

Mat  12  AND  13. 

The  long-anticipated  and  much-talked-of  Orchid 
Conference,  now  an  event  of  the  past,  will  live  long 
in  the  memories  of  the  thousands  who  saw  the 
wonderful  gathering  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  conservatory  at  South  Kensington  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last.  Without  question 
it  was  the  greatest  assemblage  of  Orchids  that  has 
been  brought  together  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
It  was  not  so  large  but  that  it  might  have  been 
much  larger,  and  some  even  anticipated  a  more 
extensive  gathering.  As  it  was,  the  capacious 
conservatory  was  crowded  with  Orchids  far  more 
than  could  be  leisurely  examined  in  a  couple  of 
days,  particularly  having  regard  to  the  throngs  of 
people  who  crowded  the  show  during  each  day. 
Mr.  Barron  had  managed  the  arrangemeilt  of  the 
exhibits  admirably,  and  if  a  little  more  attention 
had  been  paid  to  the  grouping  of  the  various  col- 
lections, the  show  as  a  whole  would  have  had  a 
fine  effect.  Down  the  centre  of  the  building 
sloping  stages  were  constructed,  and  these  were 
filled  with  the  principal  collections,  whilst 
minor  exhibits  were  displayed  on  side  stages, 
so  that  plenty  of  space  was  available. 

The  general  effect  of  the  show  was  charming,  but, 
as  we  have  said,  the  detailed  arrangement  of  the 
collections  left  much  to  be  desired.  There  was  a 
sort  of  higgledy-piggledy  mixture,  which  greatly 
marred  the  effect.  No  attempt  was  made  in  the 
collections  to  group  like  colours  or  like  forms 
together,  but  the  conventional  rule  of  the  tall 
behind  and  the  short  in  front,  some  plant  in  the 
middle  and  one  each  side  to  match  it,  was,  in 
most  cases,  studiously  carried  out.  An  agreeable 
contrast  to  the  mixtures  were  the  charming  groups 
of  species  and  varieties  of  distinct  genera,  such  as 
Odontoglossum,  Cattleya,  and  Masdevallia.  These 
groups  fascinated  everyone  by  their  simplicity 
and  harmonious  blending  of  colours,  not  to  speak 
of  the  advantage  of  such  arrangements  in  com- 
paring the  relative  forms,  tints,  and  sizes  of  the 
various  blooms.  The  absence  of  some  sort  of 
barrier  as  a  protection  against  the  crowds  of 
people  who  congregated  around  the  stages  was  a 
cause  of  annoyance  to  the  exhibitors,  who  justly 
complained  that  their  precious  plants  were  liable 
to  be  injured. 

The  exhibition  itself  was  fairly  representative 
of  the  Orchid -growing  community,  though  we 
should  have  liked  to  have  seen  more  exWbitors 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, and  Birmingham,  all  great  centres  of  Orchid 
growing.  There  were  few  of  the  great  collections 
in  and  about  London  which  were  not  represented 
in  some  shape  or  other,  the  chief  being  the  mar- 
vellous gatherings  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Mr. 
Lee,  Baron  Schroeder,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
and  from  Meusrs.  Sander,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  and  Mr. 
Cypher,  of  Cheltenham.  A  general  desire  among 
orchidists  to  make  the  show  a  success  was  evident 
by  the  fact  that  growers  who  were,  on  account  of 
distance,  precluded  from  sending  many  plants 
sent  the  pick  of  their  collections,  and  it  was  note- 
worthy that  the  bulk  of  the  cat  Orchid  flowers 


came  from  Scotland,  Dr.  Paterson,  Messrs.  Thom- 
son, of  Clovenfords,  and  Messrs.  Ireland  and 
Thomson  being  the  chief  exhibitors,  and  all 
showed  admirably. 

Among  old  Orchid  growers  the  remark  was 
general  that  there  was  a  conspicuous  absence  of 
what  are  called  specimen  plants,  such  as  used  to 
be  seen  in  the  "  old  Chiswick  days."  This  was  no 
doubt  true,  but  the  infinite  variety,  especially  of 
the  new  and  the  rare,'among  Orchids  abundantly 
compensated  for  any  deficiency  in  this  respect. 
As  it  was,  there  were  a  few  matchless  specimens 
in  the  show,  some  of  which  would  have  even 
astonished  the  growers  of  the  old  school. 

As  it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  give 
here  a  mere  list  of  the  thousands  of  plants  shown 
by  the  various  exhibitors  (which  by  the  way  was 
admirably  carried  out  by  the  executive  committee 
in  their  official  catalogue),  we  will  confine  our 
comments  to  what  we  considered  were  the  most 
important  plants  in  the  several  collections,  com- 
mencing with  a  few  remarks  upon  the 

Ne'w  or  rare  species  and  varieties. 

Maxillaeia  Sandbeiana  was,  we  considered, 
the  most  important  novelty  in  the  exhibition, 
being  shown  for  the  first  time  by  Baron  Schroeder. 
It  is  a  new  discovery,  and  one  that  is  to- 
tally distinct  from  all  others  in  cultivation, 
yet  it  resembles  M.  grandiflora  somewhat  in  form. 
Its  flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of  Lycaste 
Skinneri  and  are  triangular  in  outline.  The  thick 
sepals  are  ivory  white  with  their  lower  halves 
heavily  stained  with  port-wine  colour ;  the  two 
lateral  petals  are  also  stained  with  the  same 
colour,  but  more  lightly.  It  is  very  beautiful,  and 
will  no  doubt  prove  as  easy  to  grow  as  its  con- 
geners. The  introducers  of  it,  Messrs.  Sander, 
are  justly  proud  of  this,  their  latest  success.  It 
received  a  first-class  certificate. 

Cypeipedium  Godefroy^  was  shown  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country  on  this  occasion,  fine 
specimens  being  contributed  from  Mr.  Lee's  and 
Baron  Schroeder's  collections,  the  plant  shown  by 
Mr.  Lee  being  the  identical  specimen  from  which 
the  plate  we  publish  this  week  was  drawn  in 
January  last.  There  is  no  need  to  describe  it  here 
or  comment  on  its  value.  Our  plate,  a  faithful 
representation  of  the  plant,  speaks  for  itself.  It 
is  unquestionably  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
easily  cultivated  Orchids,  and  one  whose  merits 
have  not  and  cannot  well  be  over-estimated. 
This  little  Lady's  Slipper  attracted  a  deal  of  at- 
tention from  orchidists,  and  the  floral  committee 
gave  it  a  first-class  certificate. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Ballantinei,  per- 
haps beyond  all  others,  excited  the  most  interest 
and  admiration,  as  it  is  considered  to  be  among 
the  finest  of  fine  varieties  of  this  extremely  variable 
species.  The  flowers  are  not  only  remarkable  for 
their  large  size,  but  also  on  account  of  the  richness 
of  their  markings.  They  measure  over  4J  inches 
across  and  are  white,  heavily  blotched  and  spotted 
with  chocolate.  Fine  as  this  is,  it  has  dangerous 
rivals  in  two  other  varieties  of  O.  crispum  named 
Veitohianum  and  Sanderianum,  and  probably  some 
would  prefer  eitherof  these  to  Ballantinei.  Veitch's 
variety  is  the  grand  one  certificated  last  year 
at  the  Regent's  Park  show  as  magnificum,  a  very 
expressive  name,  for  it  is  really  a  magnificent 
variety  ;  and  though  inferior  in  size  to  Ballantine's 
variety,  has  more  distinct  markings,  the  colour 
being  arranged  in  heavy  bars.  Sander's  variety 
differs  from  either  of  the  others  in  having  the 
sepals  almost  entirely  of  a  chestnut-brown  colour, 
leaving  only  a  distinct  white  margin.  Both  O. 
crispum  Veitohianum  and  Sanderianum  were 
awarded  first-class  certificates  on  this  occasion, 
while  Ballantinei  received  the  same  award  here 
some  time  ago.  All  three  were  included  in  Baron 
Schroeder's  magnificent  collection,  and  they  com- 
prised the  cream  of  spotted  flowered  or  gutta- 
tum  group  of  0.  crispum  in  the  whole  exhibition, 
excepting  the  wonderful 

0.  CRISPUM  CooKSONi,  a  fine  plant  of  which 
was  brought  all  the  way  from  Newcastle- on-Tyne 
by  Mr.  Norman  Cookson,  the  fortunate  possessor 
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of  it.  It  is  doabttul  if  ever  this  variety  will  be 
surpassed,  and  it  must  always  head  the  list  of 
that  section  of  crispums,  having  a  pare  white 
ground  marked  with  sharply  defined  blotches  and 
spots.  In  this  the  markings  are  of  a  bright  cin- 
namon-red. A  similar  variety,  perhaps  scarcely 
so  fine,  wa5  shown  by  Mr.  Ingram,  of  Elstead 
House,  Godalming.  Without  actual  comparison 
side  by  side  it  was  difficult  to  say  if  this  was 
exactly  identical  with  Mr.  Cookson's  plant.  This 
unique  variety  will  always  be  sought  after  by 
orchidists  and  will  always  command  a  high  price. 

Cattleya  speciosissima  Schkoedebiana  — 
A  new  variety  just  named  in  compliment  to  Baron 
Schroeder  was  looked  upon  by  orchidists  as  among 
the  loveliest  and  rarest  novelties  exhibited,  and  in 
fact  is  quite  unique.  It  differs  in  no  way  from 
the  original  form  except  in  colour,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  snow  white,  while  the  lip  is  of  a 
splendid  carmine-crimson  of  the  deepest  shade.  It 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  who  look 
upon  it  as  one  of  the  choicest  things  that  has 
ever  been  shown  by  them. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  Thomsonia- 
NUM. — The  unique  Veitchianum  variety  of  O. 
Pescatorei  has  a  dangerous  rival  in  this  novelty,  a 
spike  of  which  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Thomson,  of 
Clovenfords.  It  need  not  be  compared  with  either 
Veitchianum  or  Sohtoederianum,  as  it  is  distinct 
from  both  of  them.  The  flowers  are  above  the 
ordinary  size,  and  on  the  white  overlapping  sepals 
there  are  numerous  big  blotches  and  small  dots  of 
rich  plum-purple.  It  is,  in  short,  most  beautiful, 
and  probably  as  rare  as  either  of  the  other  two 
named. 

Ctpripbdium  Stonei  plattt^nium. — This 
wonderful  Lady's  Slipper  was,  of  course,  a  great 
attraction,  but  the  plant  which  Mr.  Lee  showed 
was  not  quite  in  character — in  fact,  its  proper 
flowering  season  is  not  till  Jane,  so  probably  that 
accounted  for  the  comparative  poorness  of  the 
flowers.  The  flowers  lacked  that  richness  of 
colour  that  is  so  striking  in  a  proper-conditioned 
plant.  It  was,  however,  very  fortunate  that  Mr. 
Lee  was  able  to  show  a  flowering  plant  of  what 
will,  perhaps,  for  ever  be  one  of  the  rarest  Orchids 
in  e  iltivation,  and  consequently  among  the  most 
expensive. 

Luddemannia  Pe,scatoeei  was  probably  the 
most  remarkable  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  it  certainly  attracted  most  attention  on 
account  of  its  singular  growth.  It  is  like  an 
Acineta  in  growth,  and  the  fiower-spikes  proceed 
from  the  base  of  the  plant  in  a  similar  way.  The 
two  spikes  on  the  plant  which  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
showed  were  from  15  inches  to  18  inches  long,  and 
two-thirds  of  their  length  were  densely  crowded 
with  smallish  flowers  of  a  pale  yellow,  having 
brilliant  orange  lips.  These  golden  cylindrical 
spikes  as  they  hung  perpendicularly  from  the 
bottom  of  the  basket  had  a  striking  effect.  This 
species  is  as  rare  as  it  is  beautiful. 

Odoktooi,o.ssum  n^vium  majus. — It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  there  are  two  distinct 
varieties  of  Odontoglossum  under  this  name. 
On  this  occasion  one  was  to  be  found  in  Messrs. 
Shuttleworth,  Carder  &  Co.'s  fine  collection  of 
Odontoglossums,  and  to  connoisseurs  the  plant 
had  a  great  attraction,  though  it  was  not  large. 
It  is  totally  distinct  from  the  crowds  of  species 
and  hybrids  in  a  similar  way.  For  comparison's 
sake  it  may  be  likened  to  a  large-tlowered 
gloriosum,  as  the  sepals  are  long  and  attenuated. 
Their  ground  colour  is  white,  heavily  blotched 
with  a  rich  plum-purple,  not  the  usual  chocolate- 
brown  tint.  By  the  fewness  and  heaviness  of  the 
blotches  it  could  be  sirgled  out  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  numerous  hybrids  shown  by  this  firm. 

Cattleya  Mos-'^i-k  callistoglossa.— In  our 
opinion  this  variety,  shown  by  Mr.  De  B.  Craw.shay, 
was  unsurpassed  in  the  whole  exhibition  ;  indeed, 
we  have  never  seen  a  variety  to  equal  it.  The 
fluwers  are  of  unusually  large  size  for  Mossia^, 
being  some  8  inches  across,  with  massive  sepals 
nearly  3  inches  in  breadth,  of  a  deep  lilac-purple. 
The  lip  is  the  most  splendid  part,  being  large,  of 
circular  outline,  and  exquisitely    frilled  at    the 


edges.  Its  colour  is  an  intense  amethyst, 
veined  and  mottled  with  a  paler  hue.  Mr.  Craw- 
shay  showed  other  very  fine  varieties  of  C.  Mossia:, 
named  Arnoldiana,  pulcherrima,  Rothschildiana, 
&c,,  but  all  paled  before  the  callistoglossa,  a  name, 
by  the  way,  somewhat  inappropriate,  inasmuch  as 
it  may  possibly  be  confused  with  the  hybrid 
Lajlia  callistoglossa. 

Cattleya  Wagneriana.— One  of  the  finest 
of  all  white  Cattleyas,  having  large  well-formed 
flowers,  and  no  colour  to  mar  their  parity  except 
a  dash  of  yellow  in  the  throat.  It  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Sander,  and  received  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate. 

Pescatorea  Lehmanni,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest species  of  a  beautiful  genus,  wasj^shown  in 
Mr,  Southgate's  collection,  and  on  account  of  its 
rarity  attracted  a  deal  of  attention.  It  has  flowers 
some  4  inches  across  with  plum-purple  sepals, 
handsomely  marked  with  parallel  veins  of  white, 
while  the  lip  is  most  singularly  covered  with  white 
hair-like  papilla;. 

Cattleya  Blunti. — This  may  be  regarded  as 
a  white  variety  of  C.  Mossia;.  The  flowers  on  the 
plant  shown  by  Messrs.  Sander  are  8  inches  across, 
of  the  same  form  as  those  of  Mossia;,  bat  quite 
white ;  therefore  a  chastely  beautiful  plant.  It  is 
as  rare  as  it  is  beautiful,  and  the  committee  agreed 
in  voting  it  a  first-class  certificate. 

Odoxtoglossum  Ruckerianum  puxctatls- 
SIMUM. — This  remarkable  variety  was  selected  for 
a  first-class  certificate  out  of  a  large  collection  of 
hybrid  Odontoglossums  from  the  St.  Alban's  Nur- 
series. It  is  like  Hacker's  variety  in  essential 
characters,  but  differs  in  the  flowers  being  covered 
with  minute  spots,  rendering  it  most  distinct. 

L.elia  BELLA,  a  splendid  hybrid  raised  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  was  shown  in  the  Egham  collection, 
and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  The 
great  lips  of  the  flowers  remind  one  of  those  of 
the  gorgeous  C.  labiata,  being  of  an  intense 
crimson-lake.  The  sepals  are  narrow  and  paler 
in  tint  and  that  character  renders  it  different 
from  all  others. 

Masdevallia  Harryana  lateritia.— Of  the 
crowds  of  Harryana  varieties  to  be  seen  through- 
out the  show,  this  new  variety  stood  out  con- 
spicuously from  them  all  on  account  of  the  large 
size  of  its  flowers  and  their  intensely  brilliant 
colour — a  sort  of  crimson-magenta,  flushed  with 
orange.  It  was  in  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams's  collection, 
and  the  floral  committee  awarded  it  a  first-class 
certificate. 

L.ELIA  Wolstenholmi.e,  one  of  the  rarest  of 
L;elias,  was  to  be  seen  beautifully  represented  in 
Messrs.  .Sander's  collection  of  Cattleyas  and 
Lailias.  It  is  a  distinct-looking  plant,  reminding 
one  of  L.  elegans,  with  which  it  may  be  compared. 
It  has  similarly  sized  flowers  ;  the  lip  is  of  more 
rounded  outline  and  of  an  intense  carmine- 
magenta,  while  the  sepals  are  plum-coloured, 
mottled  with  a  paler  colour.  Its  beauty  quite 
accounts  for  the  high  opinion  of  it  among 
orchidists. 

Masdevallia  racemosa  (Crossi).— This  little 
novelty  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  from 
orchidists,  especially  those  from  the  provinces 
who  hiid  not  previously  seen  it  in  bloom.  A  tiny 
plant  was  shown  by  Mr.  Cypher.  It  bore  a  spike 
of  one  expandel  flower  and  the  buds  of  others, 
just  sufficient  to  show  the  characteristic  racemose 
style  of  flowering.  The  brilliant  orange-scarlet 
colour  of  the  flowers  renders  it  a  most  attractive 
plant  apart  from  its  botanical  interest. 

AcANTiiopinrriu.M  picolob,  one  of  the 
strangest  as  well  as  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
Orchids,  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Burford  Lodge  col- 
lection, A  finer  specimen  of  it  we  had  never 
before  seen.  The  flowers  are  very  carious  in 
shape,  the  spur  being  abnormally  developed,  re- 
.sembling  white  b.ags  about  i  inches  deep.  The 
sepals  are  a  purplish  red  and  the  lips  bright 
yellow,  so  altogether  it  is  an  attractive  plant. 
The  flowers  are  produced  numerously  on  short 
spikes  just  above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  The  leaves 
are  large  and  Pbaius-like. 


L.elia  elegans  elegantissima, — There  was 
no  variety  of  L,  elegans  in  the  show  which  was  so 
much  admired  as  this,  of  which  Mr,  Lee  exhibited 
two  fine  plants.  The  flowers  are  exquisitely 
beautiful  and  so  delicate  in  tone.  They  are  above 
the  ordinary  size  ;  the  sepals  are  snow  white  and 
the  broad  labellum  is  white,  with  a  delicate 
tracery  of  carmine-rose  on  the  lobe.  This  variety 
will  doubtless  have  a  great  future,  for  it  eclipses 
all  others.  L.  elegans  Schilleriana  mar  ginata  i 
a  pretty  variety,  with  the  lip  distinctly  margined 
Mr.  Lee  also  showed  a  plant  of  it. 

Cattleya  maxima  pebuvbnsis. — As  shown 
on  this  occasion  by  Messrs.  Sander,  this  is  truly  a 
marvellous  variety,  absolutely  dif tinct  from  ordi- 
nary maxima,  in  two  ways— first,  the  colour  of 
the  blooms,  especially  that  of  the  lip,  is  far 
richer  ;  secondly,  it  is  much  more  floriferous — in- 
deed, it  produces  more  flowers  on  a  spike  than 
any  other  Cattleya  in  the  same  section.  The  fine 
plant  shown  bore  three  spike.",  one  of  which  bore 
no  fewer  than  fourteen  flowers,  another  nine,  the 
other  five.  The  effect  which  such  a  number  of 
blooms  so  richly  coloured  produced  was  fine. 

Cattleya  Skinneri  alba. — This  chastely 
beautiful  variety  was  shown  by  several  exhibitors, 
but  none  flner  than  a  superb  specimen  from  Baron 
Schroeder's  garden.  This  bore  five  fine  spikes  of 
flowers,  the  snowy  whiteness  of  which  was  in 
delightful  contrast  to  a  grand  specimen  of  the 
original  form,  which  was  fully  a  yard  across  and 
fairly  smothered  with  blooms  too  numerous  to 
count.  This  white  Cattleya,  whether  it  ever 
becomes  as  common  as  the  type  or  not,  mast 
always  remain  one  of  the  loveliest  of  all  Orchids. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Lee  also  had  good 
plants  of  it 

Masdevallia  Gairiana.  —  This  is  a  new 
hybrid  of  exceptional  interest,  on  account  of  its 
being  a  cross  between  the  canary-yellow  M. 
Davisi  and  M.  Veitchi.  The  progeny  exhibits 
precisely  intermediate  characters  between  its 
parents  in  its  flowers.  There  is  the  bright  golden 
colour  of  Davisi,  but  the  form  of  the  sepals  par- 
takes of  that  of  Veitchi,  and  they  are  adorned  by 
that  wonderful  purplish  gloss  of  Veitchi  which 
no  artist  can  reproduce.  A  plant  of  it  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  together  with  their  other  hybrid 
M.  Chelsoni,  a  cross  between  M.  Veitchi  and 
amabilis,  and  which  is  now  becoming  tolerably 
well  known. 

Phal.enopsis  Parisiii.— This  delightful  little 
Burmese  species,  quite  the  gem  of  the  genus,  was 
shown  admirably  in  a'  most  interesting  collec- 
tion from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  To  those 
who  know  it  not  it  may  be  described  as  an 
"  alpine,"  not  more  than  an  inch  or  so  high, 
having  small  leaves  and  tiny  flowers  with  snow- 
white  sepals  and  claret-stained  lips.  They  are 
produced  in  little  clusters  so  numerously,  that  a 
good-sized  plant  of  it,  such  as  that  shown,  was 
highly  attractive.  It  is  grown  most  successfully 
at  Kew  in  shallow  pans  suspended  in  the  East 
Indian  house.  It  is  an  Orchid  that  would  probably 
charm  everyone,  whether  orchidist  or  not. 

Odontoglossum  excellens,  shown  by  Baron 
Schroeder,  is  one  of  those  remarkable  hybrids 
supposed  to  be  the  progeny  of  0.  Pescatorei  and 
tripadians.  Whether  the  plant  shown  is  identi- 
cal with  that  which  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  flowered, 
and  which  was  faithfully  represented  in  The 
Garden,  Vol.  XXL,  we  cannot  say,  but  certain  it 
is  that  the  flowers  of  the  plant  shown  on  this 
occasion  are  different,  and  we  consider  not  nearly 
so  pretty  in  tint,  though  larger  and  of  the  same 
form.  If  the  two  plants  are  the  same,  then  it  is 
of  less  value  so  far  as  its  beauty  is  concerned, 
but  no  doubt  it  will  ever  remain  among  the 
rarest  of  the  rare.  The  committee  awarded  it  a 
first-class  certificate. 

(alanthe  Sanderiasa. — Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
showed  a  plant  of  this  remarkable  new  species 
which  was  exhibited  in  flower  on  two  occasions 
in  March  last— a  proof  of  its  continuous  flower- 
ing tendency.  It  is  the  deepest  coloured  of  all 
the  new  varieties  lately  introduced,  the  lips  of  the 
flowers  being   of   a  rich  crimson-lake  and  very 
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gracefully  borne  on  the  spike.  C.  veratrifolia  was 
shown  in  grand  flowering  condition  by  several 
exhibitors. 

Calanthk  ioneo-oculata  gigantba,  shown 
by  Mr.  Lee  and  Messrs.  Sander,  is  probably  the 
largest  o£  all  the  varieties  of  C.  vestita,  the 
flowers  being  fully  a  third  larger  than  is  usual. 
They  are  pure  white  with  a  distinct  coppery  red 
eye. 

Cypripedium  Drubyi,  in  Mr.  Southgate's  col- 
lection, was  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  Lady's 
Slippers  shown,  on  account  of  its  comparative 
rarity.  It  is  a  singular  looking  flower,  remind- 
ing one  of  C.  villosum,  but  is  not  so  large.  It  is 
of  a  yellowish  green  colour  with  a  distinct  stripe 
through  each  lateral  sepal.  C.  virens  in  the  same 
collection  was  also  interesting. 

Collections  of  Orchids.— A  detailed  ac- 
count oE  the  many  fine  collections  shown  would 
occupy  more  of  our  space  than  we  could  give,  so  we 
will  allude  to  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable.  The 
chief  from  amateurs  were  the  grand  collections 
from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Mr.  Lee,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  Baron  Schroeder.  The  three 
first  named  were  all  very  large,  containing  hun- 
dreds of  plants,  many  very  fine  specimens,  and 
most  all  out  of  the  ordinary  run.  The  collection 
from  r.aron  Schroeder  was  small,  but  was  so 
admirably  cultivated  and  so  rich  in  the  rarest  of 
the  rare,  that  it  was  the  general  opinion  that 
it  eclipsed  all  in  interest.  The  grand  speoi- 
mens  of  Cattleya  Skinneri  in  Mr.  Lee's  col- 
lection were  the  admiration  of  everyone,  and 
one  huge  plant  in  particular,  which  carried 
about  fifteen  large  trasses,  was  remarkable 
in  having  only  been  imported  about  a  year, 
and  the  flowering  growths  had  been  deve- 
loped since  its  arrival.  The  Burford  Lodge  col- 
lection was  rich  in  grand  specimens,  particularly 
of  Masdevallias ;  and  that  from  Chatsworth  was 
no  less  remarkable  in  that  respect,  though  the 
kinds  were  not  so  rare.  A  huge  plant  of  Kenan- 
thera  coccinea,  fully  10  feet  high,  showed  how 
finely  this  beautiful  Orchid  is  managed  at  Chats- 
worth. 

Smaller  amateurs'  collections  were  no  less  re- 
markable than  the  larger  ones  so  far  as  interest 
goes.  Mr.  Peacock's  extensive  collection  at 
Hammersmith  was  represented  here  by  a  choice 
group  of  about  fifty  kinds,  chiefly  consisting  of 
Oiontoglossums,  Masdevallias,  and  of  which  there 
were  some  exceptional  specimens,  one  plant  of 
O.  Halli  leucoglossum  having  no  fewer  than  seven 
spike'.  Mr.  PoUett,  of  Fernside,  Bickley,  contri- 
buted a  fine  group  of  Odontoglossums,  amongst 
which  were  such  choice  things  as  0.  Pollettianum, 
O.  polyxanthum,  and  an  uncommonly  fine  specimen 
of  0.  Edwardi  carrying  a  large  branching  panicle. 

Mr.  Southgate  sent  one  of  the  largest  amateur 
collections,  numbering,  we  should  say,  over  a 
hundred  plants,  and  comprising  many  choice 
kinds.  Dr.  Duke,  of  Lewisham,  sent  a  collec- 
tion of  good  plants,  among  them  being  the  new 
Cattleya  nobilior ;  other  exhibits  came  from 
Mr.  Little,  Mr.  Cortau'd,  Mr.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Ingram, 
all  of  which  added  in  no  small  degree  to  the  in- 
terest and  attractiveness  of  the  exhihition.  Mr. 
SaQee,of  Wallington,  sent  specimens  of  Orchids  that 
had  been  subjected  during  the  last  and  previous 
summers  to  out-of-door  treatment,  and  very  fine 
many  of  the  plants  were.  A  small  collection  was 
also  contributed  from  Gunnersbury  Park. 

The    collections    from    nurserymen    were    not 
numerous,  the  most  extensive  by  far  being  those 
from   Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans.     They 
had   a    magnificent  bank    of    Cattleyas,    chiefly 
C.   MossiaB,  Mendeli,  and  gigas  ;  also  a  group  of 
hybrid   Odontoglossums,  arranged  very  tastefully 
with  Ferns,   and  a  group  of  choice  new  or  rare 
varieties,  including  those  described  above.     This 
group  was  remarkable   in   containing  five  white 
Cattleyas  which  probably  have  never  been   seen 
,    together  before.     They  were  albinos  of  C.  Skin- 
,    neri,  Mendeli,  Mossife,  speciosissima,  and  Trianse. 
„    Messrs.     Shuttleworth,     Carder,    and    Co.    con- 
tributed a  choice  group  of  about  fifty  plants  of 
their  speciality,  the  Odontoglossum.    These  con- 
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tained  numerous  unnamed  hybrids  of  exceptional 
merit,  besides  representations  of  grand  types  of 
0.  crispum,  triumphans,  Andersonianum,  I'esca- 
torei,  and  some  very  handsome  forms  of  O.  mulus, 
Wilckeanam,  gloriosum,  superbum,  and  Rossi  ma- 
jus.  Messrs.  Low  sent  a  small  group  of  choice 
kinds,  including  Cypripediums  and  Cattleyas,  and 
a  fine  plant  of  the  rare  Dendrobium  Lowi  in  full 
flower.  Messrs.  Cypher,  as  we  before  remarked, 
showed  one  of  the  finest  trade  collections,  and 
which  comprised  a  host  of  finely-grown  plants ; 
and  no  less  remarkable  was  the  extensive  collec- 
tion from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  which  contained 
upwards  of  sixty  distinct  species  and  varieties.  A 
rich  collection  of  hybrid  Orchids  came  from 
Messrs.  Veitch,  some,  chiefly  Cypripediums,  being 
in  flower.  These  were  a  great  attraction,  as  the 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Veitch  excited  interest  in  these 
hybrids.  Messrs.  Vervaet  &  Co.,  of  Ghent,  sent  a 
collection  of  various  species,  some  in  flower,  and 
others  to  show  excellent  culture,  particularly  of 
cool-house  kinds,  such  as  Odontoglossums  ;  the 
plump  bulbsof  0.  Pescatorei  were  especially  remark- 
able. The  new  Plant  and  Bulb  Co.,  Colchester, 
sent  a  few  Orchids,  the  most  noteworthy  being 
some  very  fine  forms  of  Odontoglossum  vexil- 
larium  all  deep  in  colour. 

Of  exceptional  interest  to  many  was  a  collection 
of  what  are  called  "  botanical  Orchids  "  from  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The  majority  of  these  were 
unattractive— their  flowers  very  small  and  dull  in 
colour,  but  they  possessed  great  interest  to  those 
orchidists  who  did  not  look  for  bright  colours  and 
large  floweis. 

Cut  flowers.— The  Orchid  growers  who  could 
not  sent  plants  contributed  to  the  exhibition  by 
sending  collections  of  cut  flowers.  The  chief 
among  these  were  those  from  Dr.  Paterson,  Bridge 
of  Allan,  who  sent  a  fine  gathering  ;  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, of  Stone,  sent  a  choice  collection  of  good 
kinds  ;  while  nurserymen  were  represented  by 
Messrs.  Ireland  and  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Messrs.  Thomson,  of  Clovenfords,  both  firms 
showing  uncommonly  fine  collections,  that  from 
Clovenfords  being  remarkable  for  the  number  and 
variety  of  Vandas,  which  included  all  the  leading 
forms  of  V.  suavis  and  tricolor. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits. — The  classes  set 
apart  for  cultural  materials  were  well  represented. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Bonny,  88,  Downs  Park  Road,  Hackney 
Downs,  who  showed  samples  in  all  sizes  of  his 
teak  baskets,  rafts,  boats,  &c.,  suitable  for  Orchid 
culture,  with  specimens  of  Orchids  growing  upon 
rafts  to  show  their  suitability  for  the  purpose ; 
also  samples  of  shading  material  for  Orchid 
houses.  Mr.  A.  Borwick,  Higham  Hill,  Waltham- 
stow,  showed  Jenson  &  Co.'s  cod  and  potash 
manure  for  Orchids.  Mr.  Epps,  Ringwood,  showed 
samples  of  peat,  Sphagnum,  &o.  Mr.  Gordon 
Twickenham,  showed  Orchid  baskets,  rafts,  boats,, 
Phal^nopsis  baskets  and  boats,  Cattleya  rafts, 
novel  legged  baskets.  Excelsior  scrim  and  other 
Orchid  shadings.  The  Liverpool  Horticultural 
Company  showed  examples  of  Cowan's  patent 
Orchid  pottery.  Mr.  J.  Kennard  Sc  Co ,  Swan 
Place,  Old  Kent  Road,  showed  "Tupho"  for 
Orchid  culture,  a  kind  of  compressed  Moss,  Orchid 
peat, Moss,  pottery, baskets,  rafts,  labels,  sticks,  &c. 
Mr.  W.  Martin,  Hurstpierpoint,  exhibited  pots 
and  baskets.  Mr.  John  Matthews,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  showed  suitable  pots,  baskets,  &c.,  for  Or- 
chid culture.  Mr.  H.  G.  Smythe,  21,  Goldsmiths 
Street,  Drury  Lane,  showed  samples  of  Orchid 
peat.  Sphagnum  Moss,  teak  Orchid  baskets.  Orchid 
flower  sticks,  pots,  tying  and  shading  materials, 
box  for  conveyance  of  Orchid  blooms  by  parcels 
post.  Messrs.  E.  Vervaet  &  Co.,  Mont  St.  Amand, 
Ghent,  exhibited  soil  out  of  the  leaves  of  Willows, 
good  tor  Cattleyas  and  some  Dendrobiums ;  the 
substitute  for  peat  used  in  Belgium  for  Orchid 
culture,  called  "old  Fern  ground,"  in  French 
"terre  fibreux";  Belgian  Sphagnum;  baskets, 
rafts,  &c.  Mr.  S.  Williams,  21,  Farringdon  Road, 
showed  octagonal  teak  Orchid  baskets. 

Pictures  and  drawings  of  Orchids  added  to 
the  display.  Among  these  was  a  series  of  twelve 
plates  of  hybrid  Orchids  and  Pitcher  Plants 
which  were  raised  by  Mr.  Dominy  from  1853  to 


1880  while  with  Messrs.  Veitch.  M.  Godefroy- 
Lebenf,  Argenteuil,  sent  several  Orchid  plates,  as 
did  also  Miss  Woolward  and  Dr.  Paterson. 

Veitch  Memorial  prizes.— At  the  close  of 
the  conference  Sir  Trevor  I-awrence  announced  that 
the  trustees  of  the  Veitch  Memorial  Prize  Fund 
had  placed  three  medals  in  the  hands  of  the 
Orchid  Conference  Committee  to  award  in  the 
manner  it  thought  fit.  It  was  accordingly  de. 
cided  to  award  one  to  Professor  Reichenbach,  the 
eminent  orchidist,  for  his  labours  in  connection 
witli  Orchids,  one  to  the  Rev.  C.  P.  I'arish,  late  of 
Moulmein,  as  a  recognition  of  his  work  in  the 
discovery  and  collection  of  new  Orchids  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Seden,  well 
known  as  a  successful  hybridist  attached  to 
Messrs.  Veitch's  establishment. 

The  conference  was  commenced  on  Wednesday, 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  the  president  of  the  society, 
being  in  the  chair.  After  a  few  introductory  re- 
marks he  read  the  communication  from  Prof. 
Reichenbach,  which  we  shall  reproduce  next  week ; 
then  followed  Mr.  Veitch's  excellent  paper  on 
hybrid  Orchids  ;  after  which  Mr.  O'Brien  read  his 
paper.  A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Veitch's  paper,  and  among  those  who  took  part 
in  it  were  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Mr.  Bateman, 
Dr.  Masters.  The  discussion  arising  from  Mr. 
O'Brien's  paper  did  not  bring  any  new  facts  to 
light,  and  the  most  important  subject  in  the 
programme,  viz.,  the  nomenclature  question,  was 
not  discussed.  

Floral  Committee. 

The  following  plants,  in  addition  to  the  Orchids, 
were  submitted  to  the  floral  committee,  and  were 
awarded  certificates : — 

Azaleas  Prince  Baudoin  and  Princess 
Victoria.— The  former  single,  a  finely  formed 
flower,  of  intense  crimson  hue,  and  wonderfully 
striking ;  and  the  latter  doable,  of  good  form  ; 
colour  white,  much  flushed  with  carmine.  Both 
these  admirable  acquisitions  were  shown  with 
others  by  M.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Ghent. 

Roses  Etoile  de  Lyon  and  Alphonse  Sou- 
pert. — The  former  a  Tea,  producing  fine,  densely- 
formed,  globular  flowers  of  a  rich,  sulphury-white 
colour,  though  not  like  the  blooms  of  Marechal 
Niel ;  and  the  latter  an  H.P.  of  great  size,  good 
form,  and  fair  density,  and  of  a  bright  rosy  red 
colour.  These  were  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
and  Sons,  Waltham  Cross. 

Pelargonium  VoLONTE  National  alba.— A 
pure  white  form  of  the  well-known  market  deco- 
rative kind  of  that  name,  and  a  striking  variety. 
Shown  by  Mr.  F.  Perkins,  nurseryman,  North- 
ampton. 

Anemone  Ponceau.  —  A  semi-double  form, 
having  three  circles  of  narrow-pointed  petals  of  a 
bright  scarlet  colour,  and  not  unlike  many  develop- 
ments of  the  fulgens  strain.  Its  merits  were 
hardly  deserving  so  high  an  honour.  Shown  by 
Mr.  W.  Bealby,  Roehampton. 

Auricula  Miss  Mollie.— An  alpine  of  great 
merit,  the  pips  being  large,  flat,  and  of  good  form, 
the  centre  of  a  rich,  golden  hue,  and  the  ground  , 
reddish  chocolate.  Well  worthy  of  a  better  appel- 
lation. Shown  by  Mr.  -James  Douglas,  Great 
Gearies,  Essex. 

One  of  the  finest  features  of  the  meeting,  apart 
from  the  Orchids,  and  vicing  with  them  in  beauty 
and  attractiveness,  was  a  grand  bank  of  pot  Roses 
of  some  seventy  to  eighty  plants  of  various  sizes, 
staged  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Sons,  which, 
fronted  bv  some  dozen  boxes  of  cut  Roses,  made 
up  a  display  that  merits  the  highest  praise.  The 
cultivation  seen  throughout  in  the  plants  could 
hardly  be  excelled.  Of  striking  dark-coloured 
kinds  were  Dake  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Andry, General 
Jacqueminot,  and  Charles  Lefebvre,  standing  out 
with  good  effect  in  a  ground  of  light  flowers, 
amongst  which  were  La  France,  Captain  Christy, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  William  Warden,  Mdme.  Joseph 
Schwartz,  Megna  Charta,  and  Madame  Montet. 
The  flowers  were  all  very  fresh  and  rich  in  colour. 

Besides  the  Azaleas  referred  to  above,  M.  Van 
Houtte  bad  several  small  standards  and  half  a 
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dosen  with  heads  some  30  inches  over,  and  per- 
fect masses  of  bloom.  Tliese  included  Joseph 
Lefebvre,  carmine  striped ;  Oswald  de  Kerchove, 
rich  red ;  Louis  Lubbers,  crimson ;  and  Madame 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  pink. 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  liad  baskets  of  the  pretty 
free  blooming  dwarf  Broom  (Spartium  precox), 
a  pretty  cut-leaved  Acer,  and  a  lovely  little  button- 
hole Kose,  of  the  Fairy  type,  of  a  bright  pink  hue, 
blooming  very  freely. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  showed  a  pleasing 
group  of  Montan  Pseonies,  carrying  fine  double 
flowers,  the  most  striking  of  which  were  Londonia, 
mauve;  Elisabeth,  bright  pink;  and  Jewel  de 
Chusan,  white;  also  a  good  collection  of  rock 
plants,  such  as  creeping  Phloxes,  Gentiana  verna, 
a  glorious  blue  ;  Saxifrages,  Primula  Munroi  and 
Sieboldi;  scarlet  Tulips,  and  the  lovely  white 
Ranunculus  amplexicaulis. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt,  sent  a  large 
variety  of  rock  plants  also— Saxifrages,  Sedums, 
Sempervivums,  creeping  Phloxes,  Gentians,  Iberis 
in  sorts,  the  pretty  Omphalodes  Luciliffi,  Anemone 
thalictroides  plena,  a  charming  double  white 
variety ;  the  little  red-flowered  Rubus  arcticus, 
and  many  other  interesting  plants. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  showed 
one  more  collection  of  Daffodils,  thus  emphasising 
the  enduring  powers  of  this  remarkable  family  of 
hardy  flowers.  The  poeticus  forms  were  the  most 
prominent ;  still,  many  other  kinds  were  shown  set 
off  with  bunches  of  scarlet  Tulips,  Pirjonies,  Grape 
Hyacinths,  Anemones,  &c. 

Messrs.  Enmsey  &  Sons,  Waltham  Cioss,  exhi- 
bited several  boxes  of  cut  Roses,  bunches  of  beauti- 
ful and  highly  perfumed  Teas  being  included : 
Niphetos,  Madame  Lambard,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
and  Madame  Falcot  showing  charming  buds. 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons,  of  Langport,  put  up  a 
number  of  blooms  of  seedling  Amaryllids,  rather 
small  and  narrow  of  petal,  but  some  showed  very 
rich  colour. 

Mr.  J.  House,  Eastgate  Nursery,  Peterborough, 
showed  an  interesting  hybrid  Rose,  the  product 
of  a  cross  between  Hybrid  Perpetual  John  Hopper 
and  the  old  Cabbage  Rose.  The  plant  had  the 
John  Hopper  habit  with  Cabbage  Rose  leafage ; 
the  blooms  were  globular,  full,  of  a  rich  rosy  hue, 
and,  curiously  enough,  very  richly  perfumed.  We 
hope  to  see  this  again  during  the  summer  when 
grown  outdoors.  Mr.  J.Jenkins  showed  blooms  of 
two  large  Pansies,  General  Gordon  and  Baguley's 
Best,  the  former  nearly  black  and  the  latter  sul- 
phur with  deep  dark  blotch. 

The  only  exhibits  before  the  fruit  committee 
that  could  be  found  were  a  few  dishes  of  fairly 
good  Apples  shown  by  Mr.  Sutton,  gardener  to 
Mr.  W.  J.  Cookson,  Worksop  Manor,  Notts,  and 
a  dish  of  excellent  treble  curled  Parsley  sent  by 
Mr.  E.  Dean,  Ealing. 


Whilst  personally  pleased  that  mildew  has  ceased 
to  be  a  cause  of  anxiety  in  my  greenhouse,  I  wish 
to  caution  those  who  have  to  carefully  regard  the 
comeliness  of  the  paint  in  their  glass  structures. 
When  the  solution  as  advised  is  applied  by  means 
of  a  .syringe,  some  of  it  of  course  falls  upon  the 
painted  wood.  A  pale  brown  stain  speedily 
appears ;  this  is  the  insoluble  sulphide  of  lead.  I 
may,  by  the  way,  here  mention  that  when  a 
person  suffering  from  lead  poisoning  takes  a  sul- 
phurous bath,  his  skin  becomes  covered  with 
innumerable  black  points.  Sulphides  attack  and 
discolour  most  metals.  The  solution  is  made 
here  in  an  ordinary  watering-can,  and  I  am  unable 
to  say  whetlier  or  not  a  double  decomposition 
does  not  take  place  between  the  sulphide  of 
potassium,  the  metal  of  the  can,  and  the  paint. 
Anyhow,  it  would  be  preferable  to  use  a  wooden 
bucket  and  rain-water.  The  sulphide  of  potassium 
which  I  use  is  pure. — R.  C.  Appleton,  The  Bar 
House,  Bererleji. 
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Sulphide  of  potassiura  r.  mildew.— 
Despite  the  efforts  of  vegetable  physiologists,  we 
are  [still  most  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  favourable  to  the  development  of  mil- 
dew. In  the  case  of  Roses  under  glass  too  many 
of  us  are  unfortunately  familiar  with  its  destruc- 
tive powers  at  this  season  of  the  year.  There 
may  be  some  relationship  between  varying  to- 
gether with  abruptly  alternating  temperatures 
and  the  chemical  rays  of  light,  which  also  are 
not  stable.  Again,  the  condition  of  the  walls  in 
the  leaf  cells  as  well  as  the  chlorophyl  may,  and 
probably  has,  something  to  do  with  its  incidence. 
Mildew  does  not  trouble  us  outside  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  at  least  in  East  Yorkshire.  Along  the 
north-east  coast  mildew  is  certain  to  attack 
Turnips  in  September  if  they  are  sown  before  a 
particular  date,  or  they  have  grown  too  fast.  Mr. 
Tonks  has  my  best  thanks  for  suggesting  sulphide 
of  potassium  as  an  antidote.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  can  be  no  question  about  its  efficacy  in 
clearing  off  mildew.  I  cannot  agree  with  him 
that   it    is   equally  serviceable    for  red  spider. 


CHARLES  TURNER. 
The  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  the  Royal 
Nursery,  Slough,  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the 
9th  inst.,  is  an  event  for  which  most  of  us  were 
unprepared.  For  half  a  century  he  had  been  a 
central  figure  in  English  floriculture,  and  had 
earned  greater  fame  than  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries. He  was  born  at  Wilton,  near  Salisbury, 
on  May  3,  1818,  and  had  therefore  nearly  reached 
the  allotted  age  of  three-score  years  and  ten.  He 
was  present  for  a  short  time  at  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Auricula  Society,  held  at 
South  Kensington,  on  the  21st  ult,,  and  that, 
we  believe,  was  his  last  appearance  in  Lon- 
don. In  early  life  he  showed  a  great  love  for 
flowers ;  he  commenced  the  culture  of  the 
Pink  when  quite  a  stripling,  and  at  the  age  of 
14  he  won  his  first  prize.  This  decided  his  future 
course.  In  1834,  by  which  time  he  had  secured 
otlier  first  prizes  for  Pinks  and  the  same  award 
for  Dahlias,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  nurseryman 
at  Salisbury.  Here  the  leading  kinds  of  florists' 
flowers  were  placed  under  his  care,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  his  hands.  In  1835  he  showed  Dahlias 
at  Bath,  andreturned  with  such  substantial  trophies 
as  a  £\2  prize  and  £8  cup.  From  Salisbury  he 
went  to  Messrs.  Cormack's  Nursery  at  New  Cross, 
and  after  a  time  to  those  of  Messrs.  Brown,  of 
Slough.  Here  he  added  to  his  reputation  as  a 
successful  cultivator,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
rising  tide  in  favour  of  a  more  extended  culture 
of  florists'  flowers,  he  went  into  business  on  his 
own  account  at  Chalvey,  a  small  village  near 
to  Slough.  Then  about  1844;or  1845,  on  thejretire- 
ment  of  Mr.  W.  Cutter  from  the  proprietorship 
of  the  Royal  Nursery — he  having  succeeded  the 
Messrs.  Brown— he  removed  there,  and  has  occu- 
pied this  nursery  for  forty  years.  While  at  Chalvey 
he  won,  in  1 840,  a  £20  cup  at  Cambridge  and  a 
i'2.")  cup  at  Norwich  ;  and  in  1841  three  i'20  cups 
in  one  week,  namely,  at  Tamworth,  Warwick,  and 
Halstead,  for  Dahlias,  which  were  then  the 
favourite  flowers  for  exhibition. 

On  his  removal  to  the  Royal  Nursery  his  scope 
as  an  exhibitor  became  widely  extended  and  his 
business  rapidly  increased.  The  subjects  grown  by 
him  with  such  signal  success  were  Auriculas, 
Cinerarias,  Dahlias,  Carnations,  Picot«esand  Pinks, 
Azaleas,  Pelargoniums,  Roses,  Pansies,  Tulips,  kc. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  Tulip  garden  at  the  Royal 
Nursery  wa.s  one  of  the  floral  features  of  the  day, 
and  it  was  the  custom  of  Mr.  Turner  to  have  a 
show  day  on  which  the  general  public  were  ad- 
mitted. At  that  time  Mr.  Turner  had  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  collection  of  Tulips  in  the 
south  of  England.  We  remember  him  sending 
out  feathered  byblcemens  at  twenty-five  guineas 
a  bulb.  From  that  time  onwards  his  career  has 
been  a  series  of  triumphs,  every  succeeding 
year  witnessing  the  rich  ingathering  of  the  high- 
esthonours.  Of  literary  work,  Mr.  Turner  attempted 
but  little  ;  he  was  one  of  those  men  who,  as  Mr. 
D.  T.  Fish  once  said,  put  their  thoughts  into  their 


plants  and  flowers  instead  of  on  paper.  During 
the  time  he  was  at  Chalvey  he  published  a  small 
treatise  on  the  culture  of  the  Dahlia,  and  also  one 
on  the  culture  of  the  Pansy.  For  a  few  years  he 
was  proprietor  of  the  Florist  and  Garden  Miscel- 
la  ill/,  which  he  purchased  from  its  founder,  the 
late  Mr.  Beck,  and  he  carried  it  on  until  1862,  the 
proprietorship  a  few  years  previous  to  this  date 
being  shared  with  the  late  Mr.  John  Spencer. 
All  the  institutions  connected  with  horticulture 
found  in  him  an  ardent  supporter.  He  was  in- 
timately connected  with  the  National  Floricnl- 
tural  Society,  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution,  the  National  Rose,  Auricula,  Dahlia, 
Carnation  and  Picotee,  and  Chrysanthemum  So- 
cieties, the  International  Potato  Show,  and  others. 
For  many  years  he  had  a  seat  on  the  floral  com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
was  an  active  and  valuable  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition  of  1860.  The  Azaleas  which  he  exhi- 
bited on  that  occasion  were  one  of  the  leading 
features  of  that  great  show. 

As  a  judge  at  flower  shows,  bis  services  were 
in  great  demand.  He  wa.s  great  also  as  a  raiser 
of  seedlings,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  flower  among 
the  many  which  he  cultivated  so  well  that  he  did 
not  enrich  by  varieties  of  his  own  raising. 

In  his  own  locality  he  took  his  share  of  local 
works,  and  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  the 
Slough  Local  Board.  His  extensive  business  will 
be  carried  on  by  his  sons,  who  have  long  been 
associated  with  him  in  conducting  it.  A  portrait 
of  him  forms  the  frontispiece  to  Vol.  XXV. 
of  The  Garden,  and  in  connexion  therewith  will 
be  found  an  account  of  his  horticultural  work 
written  by  Canon  Hole. 


£ATI!  NOTES. 


Tomatoes  (XS.).— The  rotten  spots  on  your  Tomatoes 
look  like  the  effects  of  ilrip. 

Polyanthuses  (Mrs.  M.  IT.).— A  chariuing  g.-itheriiig 
from  an  old-fashioned  garden,  rich  and  varied  in  hue  and 
strong  in  growth. 

Peaches  (IT.C.).— Dryness  at  the  root  i3  doubtless  the 
cause  in  your  case  of  the  fruit  dropping.  The  leaves  and 
young  wood  seem  healthy. 

Maxlllarla  (S.  Itisbet).—The  flowers  you  send  are  not 
those  of  M.  grandifiora,  but  of  the  so-called  white  variety 
of  BI.  Harrisoniie. 

Books  C-'^.  C.  L  ),— Miller's  dictionary  deals  only  with 

the  botanical  and  popular  names  of  plants,  and  if  this  is 
the  sort  of  book  you  reiiuire,  you  will  lind  it  the  best  of  its 
kind ;  but  if  you  want  cultural  information  it  will  be  of 
no  service  to  you. 

Strawberry  La  Grosse  Sucree.— Mr.  Gilbert  has 

sent  to  us  from  Burgltley  a  few  fruits  of  this  Strawberry, 
which  he  thinks  very  highly  of  as  a  forcing  variety,  being 
a  good  setter.  The  fiuits  are  large,  highly  coloured,  and 
rich  in  flavour,  and  sufliciently  acid  to  give  them  an  agree- 
able taste.  Finer  Strawberries  in  tlie  first  week  of  May 
could  not  be  desired,  and  we  think  5Ir.  Gilbert's  good 
opinion  of  the  variety  is  well  merited. 


Namin?  plants.— Four  kinds  of  plant)  or  flowert 
onUi  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent. 

Names  of  plants  and  trees.— G.  JJ.  —  Apparently 
Habrothamnus  Newelli ;  Grass  is  Panicum  plicatum,  As- 

plenium  bnllafenim,  Adiantum  tenerum. Citmro, — 1, 

Prunus  Padus;  2,  Amelanchier  canadensis. J.  C.  A, — 

Nearest  to  Countess  of  Haddington,  but  the  specimen  does 

not  exactly  agree  with  that  variety. D.  J.  3'.— White 

Beam  tree  (Pyrus  Aria). G.    F.  O. — 1,  Epimedium  al- 

pinum  ;  2  and  3,  forms  of  Fritillaria  pyrenaica;  4,  A'inca 

minor  lilaciua. F. — 1,  Genista  priccox  ;    2,  Narcissus 

biflorus;  3,  apparently  Kalosanthes  coccinea. J.  Bell. — 

Amelanchier   canadensis. J.  J/ciYaiV.— Odontoglossum 

tiiumphans;  small  yellow  is  Oncidium  concolor. G.  L. 

—  1,  Mclittis  Mehssophyllum  ;  2,  double  Kerria  japonica  ; 
3,  Polygala  t'ham:ebuxus ;  4,  I'vulaiia  grandiflora  ;  ft.  Pul- 
raonaria  saccharata;  6,  Col'oniila  enu-roides ;  7,  double 
.Saxifraga  graimlata.  (Please  remember  our  rule  is  only  , 

naming  four  plants  each  time). B.  Shreevcs. — .^pirwa  i 

prunifolia   fl.-pl. IP.  P.    X— Piptanthus   nepalensis.  1 

R.  L.  D.— Scilla  campanulata  alba. A.  T.  i'.— All 

double  forms  of  Narcissus  incomparabilis  :  1,  Butter  and 
Eggs ;  2,  Sulphur  Phanis  or  Sulphur  Crown  ;  3,  Orange 

PlKcnix. An\ateuT. — Green  is  CcelogJ'ne  Parishi ;  other 

Eitidendrnm  erectuni. C.  D. —  1,  -Amelanchier  Eotry 

apinm  ;  ■!,  Prunus  Padus. IT.  i.— Poinciana  pulcherrima 

(reiiuires  stove  treatment). 
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WINDSOR  FOREST. 
The  history  of  Windsor  Forest  is  one  which 
belongs  a^  mucli  to  archasology  as  it  does  to  sylvi- 
culture, while  in  it  the  beautiful  deer  are  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  trees  themselves.  Windsor 
Park  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  magnificent  fields 
for  the  study  of  forest  botany  that  even  the 
wildest  imagination  could  conjure  up.  Here  may 
be  seen,  growing  singly  or  collectively  in  clumps, 
specimens  of  all  the  finest  trees,  native  or  exotic, 
which  exist  in  Great  Britain,  and,  since  care  has 
been  taken  to  keep  an  exact  record  of  the  age 
and  origin  of  each  plantation,  the  forester  would 
be  enabled  to  follow  out  in  detail  studies  of  the 
highest  interest  and  importance  regarding  the 
growth  of  the  principal  forest  trees.  It  would-be 
more  difficult  to  do  the  same  with  regard  to  their 
longevity ;  for  one  is  led  to  think,  in  looking  at 
some  of  them,  that,  in  this  hallowed  ground,  trees 
never  die  of  old  age.  One  sees  in  these  relics  of 
the  past  that  religious  respect  for  things  so  cha- 
racteristic of  Englishmen,  when  even  the  most 
violent  revolutions  could  pass  over  the  country, 
and  yet  leave  these  monuments  and  these  trees 
intact. 

Some  one  has  remarked  that  in  writing  a  history 
of  Windsor  Forest  it  would  be  necessary  to  repeat 
the  history  of  England  itself.  This  may  be  true 
in  a  certain  sense,  but  so  far  as  authentic  records 
are  concerned,  it  is  stated  that  none  exist  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  as  the 
whole  of    the  documents  were  burned    by   the 

j        Parliamentary    soldiers,    who    held    the     castle 
throughout  the  struggle. 

Notwithstanding  this,  there  is  suificient  data  to 
prove  that  this  forest  was  once  of  enormous 
extent,  reaching  to  a  circumference  of  one  hundred 
and  [twenty  miles.  It  comprised  a  part  of  the 
county  of  Buckingham,  a  considerable  portion  of 
Surrey,  and  the  south-east  side  of  Berkshire  as 
far  as  Hungerford.  On  the  Surrey  side  it  included 
Chertsey  and  Cobham,  extending  along  the  Wey 
as  far  as  Guildford.  By  [the  reign  of  James  I., 
however,  it  had  dwindled  considerably,  as  its  cir- 
cumference was  then  estimated  at  only  seventy- 
seven  miles  and  a  half,  without  taking  into  account 
the  liberties  extending  into  Bucks.  At  this  time 
there  were  fifteen  walks  within  it,  each  under  the 
charge  of  a  head  keeper,  and  the  whole  contained 
upwards  of  three  thousand  head  of  deer. 

In  1661  the  principal  of  these  walks  were 
Cranboume,  New  Lodge,  and  Bagshot.  At  this 
period  considerable  attention  was  paid  to  the 
timber;  fences  were  formed  round  cultivated  fields, 
hedgerow  Elms  were  planted,  plantations  filled  up, 
and  Grass  seeds  sown.  Between  the  yea'-s  1670 
and  1680  Evelyn  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Windsor 

i        Castle,  and  the  king  was  constantly  engaged  in 

'        planting    rows    of  Elms    on   the    French    plan. 
Before  the  time  of  Evelyn  the  country  must  have 

'         been  but  poorly  ornamented  with  timber. 

In  the  year  1813  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  for  its  enclosure.  The  part  known  as 
Windsor  Great  Park,  which  had  been  enclosed 
previoasly,  was  of  but  small  extent  compared,with 
the  size  of  the  entire  forest.  The  area  of  this  did 
not  amount  to  4000  acres,  half  of  which  was 
under  cultivation,  whilst  the  unenclosed  lauds 
comprised  some  2-1,000  acres.  Scarcely  a  trace  of 
the  forest  is  now  left,  except  the  part  apportioned 
to  the  Crown,  adjoining  the  Great  Park.  Until 
this  period  Windsor  Forest  was  an  open  common, 
on  which  the  Crown  and  several  subjects  enjoyed 
mutual  rights.  The  date  of  fencing  off  the  Park 
from  the  common  ground  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. Norden's  map  of  1607  shows  the 
boundaries,  and  Sir  William  Cecil  was  petitioned 
in  1568  to  allow  two  French  glass-makers  the 
privilege  of  cutting  wood  and  burning  charcoal 
in  Windsor  Great  Park.  About  the  same  date 
Parliament  took  measures  for  increasing  the 
,  supply  of  shipbuilding  timber,  and  enacted  that 
at  the  periodic  cutting  of  the  Windsor  copses, 
twelve  "  standils  or  stores "  per  acre  should  be  left 

/       to  form  a  future  wood. 


Great  havoc  had  been  made  in  the  ancient 
native  forests  ;  hedgerow  trees  were  mangled  and 
trimmed  up  for  firewood,  the  Elm  being  amongst 
the  greatest  sufferers. 

The  planting  of  the  I^ong  Walk  was  commenced 
in  1680,  on  the  purchase  of  the  fields  lying 
between  the  Castle  and  the  Great  Park.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  Castle  to  the  statue  of  George  III., 
on  Snow  Hill,  is  two  and  three-quarter  miles,  and 
the  length  of  the  avenue  rather  less. 

The  distance  between  the  two  inner  rows  is 
150  feet.  The  trees  are  10  yards  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  each  tree  composing  the  aisles  at  the 
sides  is  30  feet  from  its  neighbour.  There  were 
originally  1652  trees. 

Those  on  the  low  ground  and  good  loamy  soil 
are  nearly  double  the  size  of  those  on  the  cold 
stiff  clay  on  the  ascent  towards  the  statue.  In 
1702  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  was  appointed 
to  the  rangership,  and  held  the  office  until  her 
death  in  1711.  About  1746  William,  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  was  made  ranger,  and  was  succeeded 
in  1766  by  Henry  Frederick,  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
On  his  death  the  king  (George  III.)  took  the 
rangership  into  his  own  hands,  and  appointed 
Major-General  William  Harcourt  his  deputy.  In 
1830  the  king  (William  IV.)  became  ranger,  his 
deputies  being  Sir  W.  H.  Freemantle  and  Major- 
General  Seymour  respectively. 

In  1850  the  Board  of  Woods  and  Forests,  which 
had  been  combined  with  that  of  Works  and  Public 
Buildings,  was  constituted  a  separate  Board,  and 
Forest  and  Park  came  under  their  control. 

The  surveyor  of  Windsor  Park,  who  is  by  turn 
a  forest  officer,  an  organiser  of  shooting  parties,  a 
director  of  the  royal  workshops,  and  conservator 
of  a  museum  of  antiquities,  can,  in  consequence, 
have  but  little  time  to  devote  himself  to  sylvi- 
culture, unless  it  be  to  prepare  the  iron  armour 
intended  to  preserve  the  veterans  of  the  forest  in 
their  struggle  against  the  elements,  or  to  prop  up 
with  crutches  some  invalid  deprived  of  a  limb  by 
a  recent  gale. 

NOTES  ON  PINES  AT  PENRHYN  CASTLE. 
Amongst  a  fair  collection  of  Pines  grown  on  this 
estate  the  following  half-dozen  kinds  may  be 
considered  as  the  [principal,  or,  in  other  words, 
those  that,  from  having  been  found  most  suitable, 
are  grown  in  the  largest  quantities.  At  one  time, 
some  forty  years  ago,  most  of  the  Pines  at  that 
time  introduced  were  planted  out  as  an  experi- 
ment in  the  park  and  surrounding  grounds. 
Many  of  these  have  died  out  altogether,  others 
progressed  but  very  slowly,  and  additions  have  been 
made  of  the  kinds  that  seemed  to  suit  the  situa- 
tion, foremost  amongst  these,  and  arranged  in 
point  of  merit,  being  Pinus  Laricio,  P.  austriaca, 
P.  Strobus,  P.  Pinaster,  P.  excelsa,  and  P.  Cembra. 

The  Corsic-\.n  Pine  (P.  Laricio),  a  noble  tree 
from  the  mountains  of  Corsica,  Greece,  Turkey, 
and  Spain,  deserves  extensive  cultivation,  as,  apart 
from  its  free  growth  and  majestic  appearance, 
the  timber  is  quite  equal  to  the  red  deal  of  com- 
merce. This  tree  succeds  well  at  Penrhyn,  the 
average  height  being  from  50  feet  to  60  feet,  and 
with  stems  girthing  from  5  feet  to  7  feet  at  3  feet 
up.  The  largest  specimen,  which  stands  between 
the  castle  and  the  fiower  garden,  measures  as 
follows :  Height,  72  [feet ;  girth  of  stem  at  1 
foot  up,  9  feet  5  inches  ;  girth  ot  stem  at  5  feet 
up,  9  feet  4  inches ;  diameter  and  spread  of 
branches,  45  feet.  This  fine  tree  was,  by  neglect 
in  early  growth,  allowed  to  retain  a  plurality  of 
leading  shoots,  two  of  which  branch  off  at  7  feet 
and  two  at  11  feet  from  the  ground,  the  largest 
of  each  girthing,  at  3  feet  from  point  of  junction, 
3  feet  11  inches  and  5  feet  3  inches  respectively. 

The  timber  of  the  Corsican  Pine  grown  on 
this  estate  seems  of  excellent  quality,  but  as  re- 
gards its  lasting  properties  it  would  yet  be 
premature  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
few  trees  having  attained  an  age  or  size  at  which 
the  timber  could  be  considered  fully  matured. 
The  wood,  however,  is  closely  grained  and  easily 
wrought,  which  is  much  in  its  favour.  Several 
experiments  with  the  timber  have  been  made,  but 
sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  for  a  decisive 
opinion  to  be  expressed  j  this,  however,  we  hope  to 


do  at  some  future  time.  One  point  greatly  in 
favour  of  this  Pine  as  a  forest  tree  is  the  small 
spread  of  branches  in  proportion  to  the  tree's 
height.  The  soil  on  which  the  finest  specimens  of 
this  tree  are  growing  is  sandy  loam,  but  in  this 
respect  it  is  not  particular,  as  many  of  equally 
rapid  growth  may  be  found  on  various  other  classes 
of  soil.  This  Pine  has  one  drawback,  or  rather 
supposed  drawback — being  difficult  to  transplant 
with  safety,  but  this  may  to  a  great  extent  be 
rectified  by  frequent  transplanting  of  the  young 
trees  while  in  the  nursery  grounds,  which  will 
tend  to  the  formation  of  roots  and  consequently 
lessen  the  risk  of  removal. 

The  Austrian  Pine  (P.  austriaca).— Perhaps 
few  of  the  Pine  tribe  possess  the  many  good 
qualities  which  can  be  attributed  to  this  species, 
as  for  effect,  shelter,  adaptation  to  different  soils 
and  situations,  or  seaside  planting  it  is  invaluable. 
The  timber  is  also  of  fair  quality,  tough  and 
resinous,  and  well  fitted  for  withstanding  the  evil 
effects  attending  the  change  from  moisture  to 
dryness.  With  this  end  in  view  it  has  been  used 
in  some  quantity  for  river  embanking  here,  so 
that  ere  long  we  will  be  able  to  speak  with  a  great 
amount  of  certainty  regarding  its  capabilities  for 
this  purpose.  As  an  ornamental  tree  the  Austrian 
is  of  great  value,  the  dark,  glossy  green  foliage 
presenting  a  striking  effect  when  viewed  from  a 
distance.  For  shelter  and  planting  in  maritime 
situations  it  is  exceedingly  valuable,  as  it  not  only 
withstands  the  rough  sea  breeze  with  impunity, 
but  by  its  thick  and  strong  foliage  renders  a 
great  amount  of  shelter  to  other  less  hardy  kinds. 
The  most  sterile  soil  seems  to  suit  it  best. 

The  Weymouth  Pine  (P.  Strobus),  a  native  of 
Canada  and  other  northerly  districts  of  North 
America,  is  a  fast  growing  and  very  ornamental 
tree.  The  timber  grown  in  its  native  country, 
where  it  is  known  as  the'White  Pine,  is  very  clean, 
soft,  and  white,  but  easily  destroyed.  In  thinning 
a  plantation,  formed  about  thirty  years  ago,  in 
which  this  Pine  had  been  freely  used,  we  were 
surprised  to  find  that  hardly  a  tree  of  Pinus  Strobus 
was  sound,  all  having  become  the  prey  of  heart 
rot ;  indeed, 'to  such  an  extent  did  this  prevail,  that 

1  found  a  difficulty  in  procuring  sufficient  to  plank 
up  as  specimens  of  the  wood  grown  on  this  estate. 
This  I  attributed  to  the  soil,  which  in  some  places 
was  of  an  unkindly  nature  and  rather  damp.  In 
other  places  it  is  perfectly  sound,  and  the  timber 
free  from  defects  of  any  kind.  For  ornamental 
effect  along  the  outskirts  of  woods  that  can  be 
seen  from  drives  and  roads  this  Pine  deserves  a 
place,  more  especially  when  the  situation  is  some- 
what sheltered.  Our  largest  specimen,  which 
stands  near  the  Port-Penrhyn  entrance,  is  about 
60  feet  in  height  and  with  a  circumference  of 
stem  at  3  feet  from  the  ground  of  5  feet  8  inches 

The  Bhotan  Pine  (P.  excelsa). — This  species 
nearly  approaches  the  latter  in  general  appear- 
ance, from  which,  however,  it  may  be  readily 
distinguished,  the  leaves  being  about  double  the 
length,  the  tree  of  a  more  robust  habit  of  growth, 
and  the  bark  much  rougher  than  that  of  P. 
Strobus.  This  fine  Himalayan  tree  bears  our 
climate  fairly  Jwell.  It  requires  to  be  planted  in 
a  rather  sheltered  position,  as  on  exposed  ground 
the  foliage  generally  becomes  somewhat  scanty 
and  the  tree  stunted  in  appearance.  The  light, 
silvery  foUage  of  this  Pine  renders  it  very  desir- 
able for  contrast,  especially  when  mixed  with 
others  of  a  more  sombre  appearance.  Our  largest 
specimen,  which  grows  in  a  clump  of  mixed  trees 
near  the  castle,  is  about  45  feet  in  height,  and  with 
a  girth  of  stem  at  3  feet  and  5  feet  of  4  feet 

2  inches  and  3  feet  6  inches  respectively. 

The  Swiss  Stone  Pine  (P.  Cembra)  is  a  tree  of 
considerable  size  inhabiting  the  sides  of  mountains 
in  Siberia,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  It  is  very  orna- 
mental and  hardy,  though  of  a  rather  slow  growth, 
and  produces  a  fragrant,  fine-grained,  soft  wood 
well  suited  for  carvers  and  turners.  This  Pine  also 
luxuriates  in  maritime  situations,  our  two  best 
specimens  standing  within  a  few  yards  of  the  sea, 
though  partially  sheltered  by  a  narrow  strip  of 
wood.  It,  however,  attains  greatest  perfection  in 
a    rich,  deep,  loamy    soil,   although    many   ex- 
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amples  of  Inxnriant  growth  may  be  seen  here  on 
thin,  poor  soils  and  very  exposed  situations.  The 
largest  and  best  furnished  specimens  of  the  Stone 
Tine  I  1<dow  of  in  this  district  are  at  Gwydyr 
Castle,  near  Llanrwst,  or  rather  at  (iwydyr-ucha, 
a  neat  residence  on  the  precipitous  rocks  above  the 
castle.  The  Weymouth  I'ine  does  fairly  well  at 
the  same  place,  as  also  P.  sylvestris ;  indeed, 
several  specimens  of  the  latter  are  the  largest  I 
have  ever  seen  or  heard  of  in  ^Vales.  The  largest 
here  measures  ;!7  feet  in  height,  is  at  I!  feet  and 
5  feet  3  feet  2  inches  and  2  feet  8  inches  in  girth, 
and  has  a  spread  of  branches  of  12  feet. 

The  Cluster  Pine  (1'.  Pinaster).— This  noble 
species  naturally  inhabits  the  most  sterile  sandy 
plains  of  France  and  Southern  Europe,  especially 
along  the  coast.  Its  timber  is  light,  soft,  coaroe, 
and  only  used  for  very  ordinary  purposes.  It 
prefers  an  open  and  airy  situation,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea,  where  the  temperature  is  to 
some  extent  equalised,  attains  large  dimensions. 
Like  the  Corsican  Pine,  this  tree  is  difficult  to 
transplant  with  safety,  the  roots  being  few  and 
large,  but  this  may,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  be 
obviated  by  careful  attention  to  the  young  plants 
while  in  the  nursery,  so  that  they  may  be  frequently 
transplanted,  neglect  of  which  generally  proves 
fatal  to  the  tree  when  planted  out  permanently. 
Oar  largest  specimen  occupiesa  prominent  position 
in  the  flower  garden,  and  is  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions :  Height,  G2  feet ;  girth  of  stem  1  foot  up 
12  feet,  and  at  5  feet  12  feet;  with  a  diameter  of 
spread  of  branches  of  42  feet.    Of  the 

Scotch  Pine  (P.  sylvestris)  it  is  perhaps  super- 
flaons  to  speak,  the  history  and  uses  of  this  most 
valuable  Pine  having  been  so  often  written  about. 
Anyone  who  has  examined  the  specimens  of  Scotch 
Fir  and  soils  which  produce  them,  sent  from  the 
Ballochbuie  forest  to  the  Edinburgh  Forestry 
Exhibition,  must  at  once  be  struck  by  the  superior 
quality  and  graining  of  the  wood  to  that  produced 
in  most  other  parts,  and  also  naturally  wonder  why 
timber  of  similar  size  and  quality  cannot  be  pro- 
duced in  quantity,  if  at  all,  further  south.  Various 
are  the  theories  offered  in  explanation  of  this 
carious  fact,  but  for  all,  we  still  remain  in  the 
twilight  of  uncertainty.  I  have  been  informed  by 
one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  these  forests  and 
their  timber  that  in  the  Ballochbuie  forests,  Scotch 
Firs  of  very  dissimilar  appearances  were,  when 
cut  up,  found  to  contain  wood  alike,  or  very  nearly 
80,  in  quality.  Now,  it  this  be  true,  we  may  at 
once  throw  the  question  of  degeneracy  overboard, 
and  look  for  results  of  inferior  timber  either  in  the 
soil  or  locality,  perhaps  both,  where  the  trees  have 
been  grown.  Perhaps  Mr.  Michie  would  throw 
some  light  on  this  important  subject  by  contri- 
buting a  paper  on  the  true  Highland  Pine. 

A.  D.  Webster. 


PRUNING  T:  thinning  for  TIMBER. 
I  QUITE  agree  with  what  "  Yorkshireman  "  says 
(p.  4.'?4)  on  this  subject.  Pruning  timber  trees 
whenever  possible  should  be  avoided,  as  it  is  both 
expensive  and  harmful.  A  question  recently 
asked  in  the  Field  on  thinning  young  Larch  trees 
has  elicited  the  following  reply.  As  the  gentle- 
man is  personally  known  to  me  as  owning  large 
estates  on  which  Larch  ia  successfully  grown,  I 
give  the  reply  in  full.  He  says :  '•  I  cannot 
imagine  anything  more  injurious  to  young  Larches 
than  pruning.  The  removal  of  the  branches 
alone  lessens  the  vigour  of  growth,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  loss  of  sap  by  bleeding.  Pruning  in  neatly 
all  trees  is  the  cause  of  knots,  not  the  preventive. 
Larch  will  lose  its  lower  branches  fast  enough 
naturally  unless  planted  singly  as  specimen  trees 
away  from  the  shade  of  others.  We  are  cutting 
hundreds  of  Larch  now  that  have  never  been 
pruned,  but  judiciously  thinned  ;  they  are  about 
forty-three  years  old,  and  measure  from  1  foot 
6  inches  to  2  feet  ti  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
butt,  giving  an  average  diameter  of  2  feet  and  a 
circumference  of  nearly  6  feet.  They  have  a 
height  of  over  60  feet  of  timber,  are  straight  and 
clean,  without  a  knot  or  a  living  branch  on  them 
within  30  feet  of  the  ground,  and  as  sound  as 
bells." 


This  is  important  testimony,  and  it  also  holds 
good  as  to  ordinary  field  timber.  Take  Elm  as 
an  instance.  In  the  county  from  which  I  write  a 
large  proportion  of  the  land  is  pasture,  and  con- 
sequently farmers  are  not  so  anxious  to  get  every 
branch  lopped  off.  In  the  adjoining  county  there 
is  a  large  area  of  arable  laud,  and,  consequently, 
almost  every  branch  is  destroyed  except  at  the 
extreme  top  of  the  tree.  The  effect  on  the  land- 
scape is  pitiful,  but  from  a  practical  point  of 
view  it  is  much  worse,  as  this  excessive  mutila- 
tion not  only  checks  the  growth  of  the  tree,  but 
fills  the  wood  full  of  small  knots,  and  so  renders 
it  totally  unfit  for  the  best  uses.  This  is  so  far 
true,  that  although  an  important  industry  in 
which  much  Elm  is  used  lies  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  where  these  "  trimmed  "  trees 
grow,  the  manufacturers  are  obliged  to  pass 
through  their  own  neighbourhood  to  our  county, 
and  pay  heavy  rail  charges  on  wood  grown  here,  as 
their  own  timber  is  so  spoilt  by  these  prunings, 
that  they  cannot  use  it.  D.  J.  Y. 


FORESTRY  OR  SYLVICULTURE. 

In  the  article  in  The  Garden  under  the  heading 
of  "  The  Past  and  Present  of  Forestry,"  your  cor- 
respondent remarks,  "  The  forestry  of  the  present 
is  linked  to  that  of  the  past,  and  bears  in  every 
essential  feature  a  strong  resemblance  to  it,  but 
neither  the  forestry  of  the  past  nor  that  of  the 
present  can  be  ranked  as  sylviculture."  Then  he 
proceeds  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  unhappy  state 
of  things  as  they  now  exist.  There  may  be  some- 
thing said  in  favour  of  this  view,  but  where  the 
argument  fails  is  in  confounding  two  things  that 
are  essentially  different.  As  I  understand  the 
terms  forestry  and  sylviculture,  although  they 
may  have  some  points  in  common,  they  are  dis- 
tinct pursuits,  undertaken  with  diilerent  objects. 
Forestry,  although  it  has  to  do  with  the  planting 
and  management  of  trees,  only  deals  with  the 
subject  as  a  means  to  an  end — viz.,  to  provide 
cover.  Sylviculture,  likewise,  has  to  do  with  trees, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  trees  themselves.  Here, 
therefore,  lies  the  difference  that  seems  to  perplex 
your  correspondent.  He  says, "  We  have  a  forestry 
trained  to  giving  to  the  sportsman  his  sport,  to  the 
game  bird  its  shelter,  and  the  rabbit  a  place  to 
burrow  in  and  barks  to  gnaw  at."  All  this  is  very 
true,  as  it  is  the  legitimate  aim  of  forestry  to  pro- 
duce these  results,  and  which  within  their  proper 
limits  are  much  to  be  desired.  When,  however, 
we  come  to  sylviculture,  we  are  on  a  different 
ground,  as  the  culture  or  trees  is  the  prime  object 
of  the  science. 

I  am  aware  that  the  two  terms  are  commonly 
used  indiscriminately,  and  in  most  cases  the  one 
is  as  applicable  as  the  other ;  but  when  looked  at 
in  the  way  in  which  your  correspondent  views 
matters,  it  is  important  that  the  true  meaning  of 
the  terms  should  be  properly  underBtood. 

D. 

MEASURING  HOME-GROWN   TIMBER. 

As  this  is  a  somewhat  vexed  question,  we  ap- 
proach it  with  diffidence.  In  the  hope,  however, 
of  helping  those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  it,  we  will  endeavour  to 
elucidate  the  subject  in  as  simple  a  way  as 
possible.  We  commence  by  detailing  the  general 
practice  of  finding  contents  by  what  is  known  as 
Hoppus's  system.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  bs 
necessary  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  timber  measurer's 
equipment.  This  consists  of  a  book  ruled  with 
horizontal  lines,  and  divided  into  four  vertical 
columns  ;  a  timber  scribe,  or  a  pot  of  white  paint; 
a  tape — 60  feet  is  a  convenient  length,  as  it  may 
then  occasionally  come  in  useful  for  land  measur- 
ing; a  2-foot  rule,  and  a  string.  If  the  operator 
has  no  assistant,  a  5-foot  rod  will  answer  well  in 
place  of  the  tape,  it  being  more  easily  manipu- 
lated. These  matters  satisfactorily  arranged, 
arrived  at  the  work,  first  mark  a  number  on  the 
butt  of  the  tree,  and  enter  a  like  number  in  the 
first  column  of  the  book.  This  will  serve  to 
identify  the  tree  wherever  it  may  be  ultimately 
drawn.  When  this  is  done,  ascertain  whether 
the  trunk,  or  bole,  is  of  tolerably  uniform  growth. 


from  the  butt  to  the  place  where  it  is  topped,'^?.;'., 
whether  it  gradually  tapers  over  the  whole  length. 
If  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  set  down  the 
entire  length  in  the  second  column  of  your  book, 
opposite  the  number  already  entered.  Then  pass 
your  girth  line  (which  must  have  a  knot  tied  near 
one  end)  underneath  the  tree,  at  the  point  equi- 
distant from  each  end,  taking  care  that  it  is  tree 
of  f  liiall  branches,  Ivy,  kc,  and  that  it  fits  closely 
to  the  bark.  Bring  the  line  together,  and  hold 
with  your  thumb-nail  the  jilace  where  it  touches 
the  knot.  Then  release  the  knct  end,  and  draw 
the  string  from  underneath  the  tree.  Fold  it 
twice,  so  as  to  get  a  quarter  of  the  circumference, 
and  measure  the  result  off  the  rule  in  inches. 
This  will  be  the  quarter  girth,  which  set  down  in 
the  third  column,  on  the  same  horizontal  line  as 
the  number  and  length.  Your  work  in  the  field, 
60  far  as  this  tree  is  concerned,  is  now  finished. 
It,  however,  often  happens,  especially  with  large 
timber,  that  the  size  is  by  no  means  uniform. 
Take,  for  example,  a  tree  'M)  feet  in  length.  This 
may  run  clean  and  of  regular  size  for  perhaps  10 
feet ;  at  this  height  it  would  throw  out  a  large 
branch,  and  reduce  the  size  of  the  remaining  part 
very  considerably  for,  say,  another  10  feet,  where 
it  again  branches,  and  leaves  the  last  10  feet  of  a 
relatively  small  size.  In  taking  a  tree  of  this 
kind  at  one  length,  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  the  correct  measurement.  The  difficulty 
is  obviated  thus  :  set  down  the  length  and  girth 
of  the  first  10  feet  of  it,  as  directed  in  taking  a 
tree  at  one  length.  Then  take  the  second  and 
third  parts,  giving  the  respective  lengths  and 
girths  in  the  same  vertical  columns  as  in  the  first 
dimensions,  and  directly  underneath  them.  The 
aggregate  of  the  three  items  will  give  the 
contents.  The  mode  of  working  into  cubic  feet 
we  will  leave  for  another  paper. 


Collecting  and  drying  Larch  cones.— 

As  the  Larch  produces  and  ripens  its  cones  in  one 
season,  and  as  the  mode  of  collecting  the  seed  of  . 
the  Larch  is  important,  a    word  with   the  seer 
collector  may  be  seasonable.     He  should  use  care- 
ful discrimination  in  the  selection  of  his  trees, 
only  choosing  such  as  are  in  perfect  health,  free 
from  disease,  and  the  cones  fully  developed  and  o 
fall  size,  as  these  contain  plump  full  seeds,  whici 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  the  way  c. 
securing  a  strong  healthy  progeny.    The  cones 
however,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees 
until  they  are  thoroughly  ripened,  and  after  being 
subjected  to  a  dry  keen  frost ;  they  may  then  bel 
collected    with    safety    at    the    first    favourable  \ 
opportunity,  choosing  fine   dry  weather  for  the 
purpose.     The  seeds  are  rather  difficult  to  extract, 
and  different  methods  are  practised  for  that  pur-/ 
pose,  but  perhaps  no  better  plan  can  be  adopted! 
than  that  of  spreading  the  cones  in  a  layer  abouoR 
C  inches  thick  upon  a  wooden  kiln,  and  by  raisingV, 
the  temperature  to  about  100°  Fahr.,  and  turningt 
them  occasionally.     They  will  be  ready  for  re-Js 
moval  in  about  ten  or  twelve  hours,  when  thejt 
should  be  placed  on  a  stone  causeway  and  beat 
with  a  flail  to  extract  the  seeds.     The  vitality  of 
the  seed  would  not  be  destroyed  at  a  much  higher 
temperature,  but  it  is  always  the  safest  and  best 
p!an  to  allow  the  cones  plenty  of  time  to  dry  upon 
the    kiln,    and    not    raise    the  temperature    too 
high.— J.  B.  Webster. 

Unoccupied  land. — An  American  contem- 
porary says  there  is  a  great  portion  of  the  world 
which  is  not  yet  finished  and  fenced  in.  America 
has,  it  says,  710,688,000  acres  of  available  land  not 
yet  surveyed,  but  open  to  settlement,  and 
T.S4,961,000  acres  surveyed,  but  not  taken  up. 
This  is  exclusive  of  Alaska,  which  is  a  domain  of 
great  extent.  England  has  more  virgin  land  than 
this.  In  the  Australian  colonies  there  are 
2,000,000,000  acres  of  land  never  yet  touched  ;  in 
the  Cape  Colony  52,000,000  acres  ready  for  settle- 
ment ;  in  Natal,  Ceylon,  and  the  West  Indies 
11,600,000  acres,  and  in  Canada  probably  some- 
thinglike 1,500,000,000  acres  of  unoccupied  fertile 
land — truly  a  vast  inheritance  belonging  to  the 
English-speaking  peoplr  of  the  world.  Enough 
.0  give  a  farm  of  150  acres  to  156,625,000  persona 
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FOREST    MACHINERY- 


MANUFACTUKE  OF  SAWS. 

A  srEClAT.  quality  of  crucible  steel  is  made  for 
the  minafactnre  of  saws.  The  chief  characteristic 
of  the  steel  is  its  exceeding  toughness.  It  is  fur- 
nished to  the  saw  manufacturer  in  plates  gauged 
to  the  required  thickness.  Ily  far  the  largest 
amount  ot  work  is  the  manufacture  of  circular 
saws.  The  first  process  in  making  these  circular 
siws  is  the  drilling  of  the  hole  for  the  shafting  in 
the  centre  of  the  saw.  The  teeth  are  then  cut  by 
means  ot  dies  under  heavy  pressure.  It  is  next 
tempered  by  being  placed  in  an  oven  and  raised 
to  the  proper  degree  of  heat,  sometimes  to  a  white 
heat.  It  is  then  put  into  a  bath  (oil  being  the 
principal  liquid),  where  it  is  boiled  and  hardened, 
and  from  whence  it  comes  as  hard  as  glass.  It  is 
then  put  into  an  oven  and  drawn  down  to  any 
degree  of  temper,  the  operator  judging  of  the 
hardness  by  the  colour  of  the  metal. 

The  next  process  is  straightening,  as  the  plates 
are  frequently  somewhat  warped  or  bent.  The 
most  approved  way  of  straightening  is  by  means 
of  an  anvil  and  hammer  when  the  plates  are  cold. 
This  method  is  generally  adopted  for  first-class 
saws.  Some  manufacturers  straighten  saws  by 
subjecting  them  when  hot  to  hydraulic  pressure. 
This  also  draws  the  temper,  and  the  tempering 
process  before  described  is  not  required.  The 
results  of  tempering  by  hydraulic  pressure  are  not 
so  sure  anl  satisfactory  as  by  the  other  method. 
The  cheaper  grades  of  circular  saws  and  the 
j  ibbing  saws  generally  are  tempered  in  this  man- 
ner. The  saws  are  next  ground  to  a  uniform 
thickness. 

The  new  plates  always  vary  in  this  particular, 
but  after  grinding  the  largest  of  them  will  not 
show  a  variation  of  more  than  a  sixtieth  pirt  of 
an  inch  in  any  portion  of  the  plate.    The  saws 
are  then  hung  on  a  spindle,  and  are  ground  from 
the  centre  to  the  edge  and  back  by  passing  be- 
tween two  grindstones  whose  edges  run  together. 
The  saws  are  not  always  ground  parallel  in  thick- 
ness, as  they  are  sometimes  made  thinner  on  the 
eige,  whilst  at  others  they  are  ground  concave  or 
thinner  in  the  centre.  These  latter  are  for  cabinet 
work,  and  can  be  used  without  setting.  The  grind- 
stones are  generally  very  mild  or  soft  and  have  a 
fine  grit.    The  next  process  is  polishing.    The  saw 
is  passed  at  an  angle  over  a  bed  of  lead  impreg- 
nated with  emery,  and  in  this  way  the  polishing  is 
aocomplished.  When  a  fine  polish  is  required  cork 
is  used  in  place  of  the  lead.  The  teeth  are  polished 
separately  by  blocks  covered  with  emery  specially 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  saw  is  again  hung  on 
the  spindle  and  tried  to  see  if  it  runs  true.    With 
saws  used  for  cutting  with  the  grain  of  the  wood 
the  next  process  is  that  of  spreading  the  teeth, 
which  is  done  by  a  machine  specially  prepared 
for  the  purpose.    These  teeth  are  splitting  teeth, 
and  when  spread  cut  like  a  chisel,  which  is  what  is 
required.     This  teeth-spreading  is  considered  pre- 
ferable to  the  old  way  of  setting  or  bending  the 
teeth  to  right  and  left  alternately,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed to  leave  the  timber  in  a  better  shape.    A 
saw  which  is  intended  to  cut  across  the  grain  of 
the  wood  has  a  needle-pointed  or  V-shaped  tooth. 
After  the  teeth  are  thus  spread  or  set  the  saw  is 
ready  for  use.     The  method  of    manufacturing 
cross-cut  and  hand-saws  of  every  description  is 
materially  the  same,  varying  only  according  to 
the  different  form  of  the  saw.'    Circular  saws  for 
general  bench  work  range  from  about  12  inches  or 
14  inches  up  to  6(1  inches  to  6(>  inches,  and  vary 
in  thickness  according  to  the  size  and  the  work 
they  are  intended  to  perform.  B.  C.  B. 


THE  WOOD  OF  BRITISH  TREES. 

The  Ash. 

Next  to  the  Oak,  the  most  important  of  all  hard- 
wooded  trees,  on  account  of  its  timber,  is  the  Ash. 
Ash  is  a  common  wood  in  Britain,  and  for  many 
purposes  there  is  none  more  valuable.  Like  the 
Oak,  the  situation  of    "-.s  place  of  growth  has  a 


great  effect  on  its  strength  and  durability.  Clayey 
soils  have  been  found  to  answer  well  for  its  pro- 
pagation, especially  when  they  have  a  northern 
exposure.  The  proper  time  to  cut  is  in  the  winter, 
when  the  sap  is  lodged  in  the  root.  In  a  sound 
Ash  tree  the  quality  is  nearly  uniform  throughout 
its  thickness.  It  is  a  wood  that  possesses  great 
elasticity,  and  will  bear  a  considerable  cross  strain. 
It  is,  however,  very  easily  split  in  a  longitudinal 
direction.  This  for  some  purposes  may  be  con- 
sidered a  defect,  but  for  others  it  is  a  valuable 
property.  Unlike  most  other  trees,  the  quicker  it 
grows  and  the  sooner  it  is  cut  down  after  it 
attains  a  useful  size,  the  better  is  its  timber.  Its 
quality  is  not  nearly  so  good  when  it  grows  on 
poor  unsuitable  soils,  as  it  then  loses  much  ot  its 
elasticity  and  becomes  short  and  brittle.  The 
Ash  has  been  appropriately  termed  the  husband- 
man's tree,  as  there  is  no  timber  so  well  adapted 
for  agricultural  implements  of  every  description. 
In  coach-making  it  is  used  tor  shafts,  and  it  is 
also  very  suitable  for  all  long  handles,  oars,  &c. 
In  the  form  of  suckers  and  young  shoots  it  makes 
excellent  hoops.  Good  Ash  will  always  find  a 
ready  sale. 

The  Elm. 

The  Elm  is  another  strong  species  of  wood,  and 
also  very  tough  in  its  texture.  It  is  a  tree  of  very 
common  occurrence,  and  is  mostly  found  in  hedge- 
rows and  round  the  skirts  of  plantations.  It  is 
often  used  as  a  substitute  for  Ash  in  making 
agricultural  implements,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
purposes  where  strength  and  toughness  are  of 
paramount  importance.  It  makes  very  strong 
furniture,  and  may  sometimes  be  found  of  such  a 
fine  grain,  that  when  varnished  it  looks  wonder- 
fully well.  It  is  not  much  used  for  building,  but 
is  extensively  employed  in  machinery  and  coach- 
making.  It  also  lasts  well  under  water  and  re- 
sists friction.  It  was  formerly  for  this  reason 
keenly  sought  after  for  the  keels  of  ships.  It 
makes  the  best  naves  for  wheels,  and  is  generally 
in  demand  for  that  purpose.  This  fact  is  a  proof 
of  the  remarkable  cohesion  of  its  grain,  as  it 
admits  without  splitting  of  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel  being  hard  driven  into  It— a  very  trying 
operation  when  it  is  considered  that  the  naves 
are  generally  only  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 
have  also  to  be  bored  in  the  centre.  It  is  not 
nearly  so  liable  to  split  from  exposure  to  the  sun 
as  is  the  case  with  Ash.  The  tree  generally  grows 
to  the  greatest  perfection  on  a  rich  loamy  soil. 

The  Beech. 

Beech  is  a  wood  which,  from  its  hardness,  close- 
ness, and  strength  ot  grain,  holds  a  prominent 
place  amongst  the  trees  of  the  forest.  It  is  a 
wood,  however,  that  when  exposed  tj  alternate 
dryness  and  moisture  soon  decays,  but  when 
kept  entirely  under  water,  or  used  for  purposes 
where  it  is  continually  dry,  it  lasts  well.  It  is 
not  adapted  for  heavy  cross  strains,  but  is 
suitable  for  piles  under  water  and  all  similar 
purposes.  It  is  also  a  good  wood  for  the  turner, 
and  is  used  in  machinery  and  extensively  for 
chair-making.  When  in  full  foliage  it  is  remark- 
able for  its  close  shade  and  cooling  qualities. 
The  branches,  and  such  parts  of  the  tree  as  can- 
not be  more  usefully  employed,  will  make  capital 
firewood. 


The  Sweet  (Spanish)  Chestnut. 
This  tree  should  have  been  placed  next  in  order 
to  the  Oak,  which  it  strongly  resembles  in  its 
properties,  and  would,  in  fact,  come  next  to  it  in 
importance,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  very 
sparingly  cultivated  in  this  country.  Of  its 
durability,  the  most  undoubted  proofs  exist,  as 
many  of  the  oldest  mansions  in  England  have 
been  built  of  it.  Possessing  all  the  strength, 
durability,  and  toughness  of  the  Oak,  the  Chestnut 
has  the  advantage  over  it  that  it  has  a  finer 
colour.  As  to  some  there  may  be  a  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  the  two  species  in  old  buildings,  it 
may  be  well  to  remark  that  when  a  nail  or  bolt 
has  been  driven  into  Oak  before  it  was  dry,  a 
black  stain  will  be  found  round  its  head.  This 
is  not  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  Chestnut. 


The  Svcauobe. 

The  wood  of  the  Sycimore  is,  like  the  Beech, 
close  grained,  but  much  more  beautiful.  The 
backs  of  violins  are  generally  made  ot  this  wood, 
and  when  well  finished  they  furnish  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  suited.  It 
contains  but  few  knots  or  anything  to  injure  the 
edge  of  tools.  It  is,  therefore,  easily  worked,  and 
is  much  used  for  cutting  boards.  It  warps  or 
shrinks  very  little,  and  is  on  that  account  well 
fitted  for  making  saddle-trees,  founders'  patterns, 
Sec.  Not  being  liable  to  crack,  it  is  much  superior 
to  Beech  for  turning  into  wooden  vessels,  and 
cabinet-makers  also  use  it  for  furniture. 

The  Lijie, 

The  Lime,  though  not  a  strong  timber,  is  re- 
markably close  in  the  grain.  Its  colour  is  white 
without  any  variation  of  shade.  It  does  not 
decay  so  quickly  as  the  Beech  and  Sycamore,  and 
is  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects.  It  cuts 
clean  and  easily  with  the  graving  tool ;  hence  it  is 
extensively  employed  for  ornamental  carving.  It 
is  used  by  pianoforte  makers  for  sounding  boards 
and  by  cabinet-makers  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
It  is  carved  into  toys  and  turned  into  domestic 
utensils  of  various  kinds.  The  wood  is  said  to 
make  excellent  charcoal  for  gunpowder.  The 
leaves  of  the  Lime  tree  were  used  by  the  Romans 
for  feeding  cattle,  and  are  still  used  in  some  parts 
of  the  Continent.  This  tree  has  been  recommended 
as  preferable  to  the  Elm  for  sheltering  gardens 
and  orchards,  as  the  roots  do  not,  like  the  Elm, 
spread  out  and  impoverish  all  around  them.  It  is 
a  tree  that  never  -grows  to  a  large  size  on  a  dry 
soil. 

The  Biech. 

This  is  a  very  common  and  well-known  wood, 
of  a  white  colour,  shaded  with  red.  The  quality 
is  nearly  the  same  across  the  tree  and  is  very 
tough,  but  not  very  durable  when  grown  in 
temperate  climates.  When,  however,  it  is  grown 
in  the  extreme  north,  it  will  last  a  long  time.  The 
grain  is  of  medium  texture  and  is  easily  worked 
when  green,  but  it  chips  under  the  tool  when  dry. 
Worms  are  very  hurtful  to  it,  but  it  is  a  wood 
often  used  under  water.  It  attains  its  maturity 
in  about  fifty  years,  and  seldom  remains  in  health 
to  a  hundred. 

The  Poplar  and  Willow. 

The  wood  of  the  Poplar  is  soft,  light,  and  gene- 
rally white  or  a  pale  yellow,  and  is  a  tree  that 
thrives  well  on  wet  ground.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  which  vaiiety  is  the  most  durable, 
but  the  weight  of  evidence  appears  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  Abele  or  white  Poplar.  It  is  a  wood  well 
adapted  for  making  packing-cases,  and  for  many 
other  purposes  where  lightness  and  cheapness  are 
of  more  importance  than  durability.  The  Willow, 
ot  which  the  Poplar  is  a  species,  though  soft,  is 
very  tough  in  proportion  to  its  gravity.  It  lasts 
a  long  time  under  water,  and  charcoal  made  ot  it 
is  considered  to  be  superior  to  every  other  kind  for 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  There  is  almost  an 
infinite  variety  of  species,  but  some  are  of  much 
greater  value  than  others. 


The  Horse  Chestnut,  Laburnum,  and 
Holly. 

These  three  woods  are  the  last  to  which  we 
shall  now  refer.  The  Horse  Chestnut  is  well 
known,  and  is  very  handsome  as  a  growing  tree, 
but  it  is  of  very  little  use  when  felled.  Its  wood 
is  soft  and  spongy,  and  only  fit  for  the  commonej-t 
uses,  such  as  packing-case  making,  where  the 
question  of  durability  is  not  taken  into  account. 
The  Laburnum  furnishes  timber  of  various  ap;ili- 
cation  and  ot  more  value.  It  is  extremely  hard, 
and  by  soaking  in  lime  water  it  is  said  it  may  be 
made  like  the  darkest  mahogany,  or  even  as  black 
as  ebony.  It  is  used  in  chair  and  other  furniture- 
making,  and  to  some  extent  in  machinery  and 
block-making.  It  is  also  a  good  wood  for  turning 
.ind  the  handles  of  tools.  The  Holly,  a  tree  but 
little  cultivated,  furnishes  a  very  hard  and  com- 
pact timber.  It  requires  to  be  well  dried  before 
it  is  used,  otherwise  it  is  liable  to  warp.      Its 
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natural  colour  is  white,  but  it  may  be  Btained  to 
any  rtqairerl  hue,  as  it  readily  takes  and  retains 
almost  any  stain.  It  may  thus  be  made  to  imitate 
ebony,  or  any  of  the  harder  ornamental  imported 
wood?.  It  is  used  by  cabinet-makers,  turners,  and 
engravers.  D.  J.  V. 


A  PROFITABLE  TIMBER  TREE. 

Tjik  wild  r.lack  Cherry  (Prunus  serotina)  is  a 
healthy  tree,  a  rapid  grower,  and  timber  made  from 
it  brings  as  high  a  price  in  many  markets  as  Black 
Walnut.  It  is  a  much  more  profitable  tree  to 
plant  than  the  Black  Walnut,  as  it  can  be  grown 
closer,  that  is  to  say,  many  more  trees  can  be 
grown  to  the  acre.  It  is  not  so  detrimental  to 
other  vegetation  as  the  Black  Walnut,  which  will 
always  be  found  to  have  ample  room  if  of  large 
size,  having  made  everything  else  "  stand  from 
under,''  while  the  Cherry  may  be  found  close  to 
ether  trees  without  apparently  harming  them. 
Another  great  advantage  the  Cherry  has  over  the 
Black  Walnut  is  that  it  is  ripe  for  the  cabinet- 
maker in  less  than  half  the  time  required  for  the 
Walnut  and  to  this  may  be  added  the  advantage 
that  it  is  easier  grown,  or,  rather,  more  cheaply 
grown,  for  either  of  them  are  as  easily  grown  as 
Peas  or  Beans.  One  bushel  of  Cherry  seeds  will 
grow  as  many  seedlings  as  twenty-live  bushels  of 
Walnuts,  and  the  Cherry  is  more  easily  dug  up 
and  transplanted. 

In  all  this  I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying 
one  word  against  the  Black  Walnut  as  a  timber 
tree.  It  is  a  very  valuable  tree,  as  it  is  well  known 
to  everybody,  but  everybody  does  not  use  common 
sense  enough  to  know  (as  they  might  if  they  only 
stopped  to  think)  that  Black  Walnut  trees  will  not 
all  make  saw  logs  when  planted  2  feet  or  3  feet 
apart.  The  common-sense  way  would  be  to  plant 
them  at  least  20  feet  apart,  and  fill  in  with  cheap, 
rapid-growing  trees  that  could  be  cut  out  in  time 
leaving  the  whole  space  to  the  Walnuts,  for  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Black  Walnut 
sapling  is  about  as  little  use  for  any  purpose  as 
any  common  sapling.  The  Cherry  and  Walnut 
stand  about  equal  as  being  healthy  trees,  and 
both  affected  about  alike  by  the  tent  caterpillar, 
which  does  not  appear  to  injure  either  of  them 
when  the  trees  are  grown  in  quantity. 

The  Black  Cherry  is  found  from  the  Canadian 
lower  provinces  to  Florida,  and  from  the  sea- 
board to  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  The  Black 
Walnut  has  about  the  same  range,  both  apparently 
"  running  out "  in  Northern  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota. It  will  make  a  rapid  growth  on  much 
poorer  land  than  will  the  Black  Walnut.  It  grows 
well  on  a  light,  sandy,  gravelly  lawn,  and  grows 
best  on  dry  land.  When  the  land  is  naturally 
moist  the  Black  Walnut  will  flourish  and  should 
be  preferred.— R.  Douglas,  in  The  Press. 


NAILING  FENCE  RAILS  TO  TREE.S. 

1  IIAVK  not  seen  the  barbarous  practice  of  driving 
nails  into  growing  trees  commented  upon  and 
condemned  in  your  paper.  I  therefore  would  re- 
card  my  protest  against  this  thoughtless  way  of 
spoiling  good  timber.  I  know  there  are  many 
gentlemen  who  will  not  tolerate  it  for  a  moment, 
but  others  seem  to  treat  the  matter  with  indif- 
ference. This  should  not  be,  as  I  have  often  seen 
pounds  lost  in  waste  of  wood  and  damage  to 
saws,  and  loss  of  time  in  extracting  the  nails 
before  sawing  could  again  be  proceeded  with. 
A  day  or  two  since  my  attention  was  directed  to 
a  case  of  this  kind  where  a  considerable  portion 
of  an  otherwise  sound  and  good  tree  was  ren- 
dered useless  by  a  quantity  of  large  nails  that 
had  evidently  been  driven  into  it  many  years  ago. 
In  the  course  of  my  business  on  estates  I  have 
often  remonstrated  with  men  when  mending  gaps 
in  fences  in  this  way.  Their  reply  often  is  that 
it  will  not  fall  to  their  lot  to  use  the  timber.  This 
is  very  likely  true  ;  but  if  the  workmen  are  un- 
concerned, it  is  necessary  that  someone  should 
see  to  it.  What  has  been  already  done  unfortu- 
nately cannot  be  undone ;   but  if  my  directing 


attention  to  the  subject  should  have  the  effect  of 
arousing  those  who  are  possessed  of  timbered 
lands  to  the  necessity  of  being  watchful  over  men 
who  are  employed  in  mending  fences,  my  object 
will  be  gained.  It  only  takes  a  few  moments 
longer  to  drive  in  a  stake  ;  whereas  if  the  nail  is 
driven  into  the  tree,  it  may  cause  the  loss  of 
several  feet  of  good  timber,  besides  damage  to 
tools.  J. 


THE  EVILS  OF  TRANSPLANTING. 

I  AM  glad  to  see  your  correspondent  "  S."  (p.  -131) 
strike  out  against  transplanting  forest  trees. 
Were  not  all  natural  forests  raised  from  seeds 
sown  on  the  spot  where  the  trees  grew  to  matu- 
rity ?  It  must  be  a  bold  advocate  of  transplant- 
ing who  can  deny  that  these  grand  old  trees  are 
infinitely  superior  to  those  manipulated  by  the 
hand  of  man.  Common  sense,  indeed,  must  be 
against  this  system  of  transplanting.  When  trees 
are  removed  from  the  seed  bed,  whatever  care 
may  be  taken,  the  tap  roots,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  side  roots  and  fibres,  must  be  injured  and 
partially  destroyed,  and  subsequent  removals  only 
tend  to  aggravate  the  evil.  Some,  too,  are  not 
content  with  these  unavoidable  injuries  to  the 
roots,  but  still  further  damage  them  by  unneces- 
sary cuttings. 

A  tree  that  has  been  served  in  this  manner,  a 
gentleman  once  remarked,  is  reduced  to  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  cutting,  which,  it  is  well 
known,  seldom  grows  to  the  size  of  a  tree  that  is 
raised  from  seed.  The  preservation  entire  of  the 
tap  root  projected  from  the  seed  by  Nature,  with 
all  its  lateral  fibres,  is  the  surest  means  of  sus- 
taining an  undiminished  flow  of  the  juices  of  the 
plant.  The  preservation  and  development  of 
these  juices  is  all  essential  to  the  real  progress  of 
the  tree.  If  the  flow  of  this  vital  fluid  is  unnatu- 
rally checked  by  periodical  removals,  the  result 
must  be  a  diminution  of  health  and  vigour.  I 
say,  therefore,  whenever  possible  plant  the  seeds 
when  the  trees  are  intended  to  grow. 

The  Banlts,  Lijnchain,  Wilts.  D.  J.  Yeo. 


Continental  forests.— There  are  about 
31,0(I0,00J  acres  of  forest  in  Germany,  Prussia  con- 
tributing 20,000,000  acres.  The  estimated  value  is 
i'500,000.000,  and  they  bring  in  an  annual 
revenue  of  £10,000,000.  The  State  forests  are 
taken  great  care  of  in  all  parts  of  Germany ;  in 
Prussia  alone  £100,000  a  year  is  spent  in  replant- 
ing, yet  the  imports  exceed  the  exports  by 
2,000,000  tons.  The  Oak  and  the  Beech  are  the 
kinds  of  trees  which  do  best  in  Denmark,  but  the 
timber  trade  in  that  country  is  very  small. — D. 

Live  telegraph  poles.— This  idea  (p.  431) 
is  not  a  new  one  so  far  as  regards  fixing  the  in- 
sulators to  living  trees,  but  I  have  never  before 
seen  the  suggestion  brought  forward  of  planting 
trees  for  the  especial  purpose  of  wire  supports. 
The  time  occupied  in  getting  the  trees  to  maturity 
renders  its  adoption  for  present  purposes  impos- 
sible, but  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  existing 
trees  may  fometimes  be  used  for  carrying  the 
insulators  where  only  one  or  two  wires  are  used. 
I  believe  that  living  trees  have  been  made  to  do 
duty  abroad,  but  I  have  never  seen  wires  attached 
to  them  in  England.  A  special  swinging  insu- 
lator is  used  to  counteract  the  movement  caused 
to  the  trees  by  the  action  of  the  wind.— D.  J.  Y. 

New  pruning  saw.— Mr.  P.  F.  Keir  de- 
scribes (p.  433)  a  new  kind  of  pruning  saw,  the 
chief  feature  in  which  is  that  the  teeth  are  so  set 
that  in  working  with  it  yon  pull  towards  yourself 
in  making  the  cut  instead  of  pushing  away  —the 
usual  method.  In  claiming  this  as  a  novelty  he 
must  have  forgotten  the  old  and  often  quoted 
proverb,  that  "  There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun"  In  187C  I  was  watching  the  Japanese 
erecting  their  buildings  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  and  noticed 
that  when  sawing  they  pulled  the  saw  towards 
themselves,  and  that  the  teeth  of  the  saws  were 
set  in  the  manner  described  by  Mr.  Keir.  A  few 
weeks  ago  at  the  Japanese   village,   now  burnt 


down,  I  noticed  a  similar  saw  being  nsed.  The 
Japanese  are  a  conservative  nation,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  their  form  of  saw 
is  older  than  ours. — G.  S.  S. 

Selection  of  timber  for  felling.— With 
due  deference  to  "Wood  Agent's"  experience  (p. 
432),  I  still  fail  to  see  where  my  remarks  are 
misleading.  I  certainly  should  not  have  made 
the  statement  I  did  had  I  not  been  able  to  quote 
from  facts  that  have  come  under  my  personal 
observation;  and  although  "facts  are  stubborn 
things,"  they  cannot  be  misleading.  Whether  it 
is  the  "estate  carpenter"  or  any  other  workman, 
so  long  as  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  work  he 
has  allotted  to  him  to  perform,  the  result  is  the 
same.  I  take  it  that  the  object  of  your  paper  is  to 
bring  about  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  things 
with  regard  to  our  timber  supply,  so  if  abuses 
exist  we  mutt  not  shrink  from  bringing  them  to 
the  light,  although  in  doing  so  we  run  the  risk  of 
treading  on  some  people's  corns. — D.  J.  Y. 

Burning  charcoal  in  Moravia.— lo  the 

eastern  parts  of  Moravia  are  extensive  Pine  woods 
which  are  fast  disappearing,  as  the  trees  are  felled 
and  their  roots  grubbed  for  burning,  and  the  soil 
converted  into  arable  land.  Splitting  is  paid  at 
the  rate  of  7>0  to  ~'>  kreutzers  for  stumps,  75 
kreutzers  for  trunks,  and  20  kreutzers  for  lopping 
per  metre ;  the  sorting  of  wood  is  paid  for  by  ihe 
taglobn.  The  splintwood  is  chiefly  used  in  burn- 
ing bricks ;  the  logs  are  burnt  in  charcoal 
"  meilers."  The.'e  "  meilers  "  are  constructed  be- 
low ground  of  masonry,  with  channels  leading  to 
pits  for  the  reception  of  the  fluid  products  or  com- 
bustion. About  14  to  IG  metres  of  Pine  logs 
and  2  metres  of  splintwood,  besides  the  smaller 
branches  and  cones  which  are  laid  in  the  air  pas- 
sages to  assist  in  kindling,  are  consumed  at  each 
burning. 

Loading  timber.— Referring  to  the  remarks 
of  "  Yorkshireman  "  (p.  434),  I  may  add  that  the 
tripod  arrangement  for  loading  is  not  used  here. 
The  only  method  employed  for  loading  on  the  top 
of  the  carriage  is  the  one  described  by  the  con- 
tributor of  your  article  on  the  subject.  The 
"  skids,"  as  the  saplings  used  for  the  purpose  are 
termed,  are  some  10  feet  or  12  feet  long.  A  notch 
is  cat  in  the  end  that  is  placed  on  the  wheel,  the 
other  end  resting  on  the  ground,  the  carriage 
being  parallel  to  the  tree  and  at  a  suSicient  dis- 
tance from  it  to  allow  the  end  of  the  skid  to  drop 
on  the  ground,  when  one  of  the  saplings  are 
placed  on  the  front  and  hind  wheel  respectively  ; 
a  chain  is  lashed  round  the  felloe  of  the  wheel  and 
also  round  the  end  of  the  skid  resting  on  it. 
Each  of  these  chains  are  then  passed  underneath 
the  tree  close  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  skids,  then 
back  over  the  tree,  and  united  at  a  point  between 
and  equi-distant  from  the  pillars  of  the  carriage. 
To  this  chain  the  horses  are  attached,  and  the  tree 
drawn  up  the  inclined  plane  former!  by  the  sap- 
lings, as  described  in  the  article. — Wilts. 

Planting   Oaks   for   profit.— The  slow 

growth  of  the  Oak  is  by  many  alleged  as  a  reason 
why  plantations  of  it  will  prove  less  profitable 
than  those  of  other  trees.  In  answer  to  this  it 
may  be  stated,  first,  that  as  the  Oak  is  almost  in 
every  case  planted  among  nurse  trees,  which  are 
not  cut  down  till  they  are  of  some  value  as  poles 
or  timber,  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  young  Oak  plantation  :  and,  secondly, 
that  though  the  Oak,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
is  of  a  slow  growth  while  young,  yet,  after  the 
trunk  has  attained  a  diameter  of  0  inches  or 
S  inches,  the  Oak  grows  as  fast  as  almost  any 
other  hard-wooded  tree,  and  certainly  faster  than 
some — such  as  the  Beech  and  the  Hornbeam.  The 
value  of  the  timber  of  the  Oak,  even  when  of 
small  size,  the  value  of  the  bark,  and,  as  Matthew 
observes,  the  slight  comparative  injury  of  its 
shade  to  coppice-wood,  hedge-plants,  grass,  corn, 
or  other  crops,  "  should  give  a  preference  to  this 
tree  for  planting,  wherever  the  climate  and  soil 
are  suitable,  over  every  other  kind,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Larch  and  WUlow,  which,  in 
particular  soil",  will  pay  better." 
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"This  is  nn  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nntnre  :  chansrc  it  rnthor :  but 
The  art  rrsELF  is  Nature."— SAn*f«;)i'nr«. 


NOTES  ON  EECENT  NUMBERS. 

Nymphseas  (p  439). — With  the  beantifnl 
white  Water  Lily  of  our  English  ponds  no  one 
will,  I  think,  find  fault.  Of  most  of  the  others 
one  can  only  say  as  a  rule  they  are  not  sufficiently 
hardy,  or  are  too  scarce.  Not  so,  however,  Nu- 
phar  lutea,  which  in  some  places  is  both  hardy 
and  [common  enough  to  prove  itself  as  much  a 
nuisance  in  the  water  as  the  yellow  Buttercup  is 
on  land.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  drain- 
ing done  of  late  years  has  brought  down  into  the 
ponds  a  large  quantity  of  mud,  which  seems  to 
have  been  highly  favourable  to  the  development 
of  this  Lily.  What  used  to  be  an  open  space  of 
about  four  acres  of  water  in  front  of  our  windows 
is  now  for  several  months  during  summer  and 
autumn  nothing  but  a  mass  of  leaves,  so  thick 
that  in  places  a  boat  cannot  be  made  to  move 
through  them.  I  spent  a  good  many  hours  last 
year,  when  the  water  was  low,  trying  to  clear  a 
space,  and,  by  dint  of  a  good  deal  of  persevering, 
succeeded  to  a  small  extent.  A  variety  of  con- 
trivances were  requisitioned,  such  as  rakes,  prongs, 
hoes,  ..tc,  but  what  proved  most  effective  was  the 
blade  of  a  scythe  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole 
with  which  the  growing  points  of  the  root-stock 
were  cut  off.  The  seed  vessels  or  brandy  bottles, 
as  they  are  usually  called,  were  a  tremendous  job 
to  collect  in  order  to  avoid  scattering  the  seed, 
which  is  very  plentiful  and  seems  to  grow  very 
freely.  The  root-stocks  were  sometimes  as  much 
as  12  feet  or  14  feet  long,  branching  on  each  side, 
and  of  a  good  thickness.  A  neighbour  who  asked 
for  some  roots  to  transplant  was  promised  a 
waggon-load  if  he  would  only  take  them  up  and 
carry  them  away,  but  when  he  saw  what  they 
could  be  in  a  pond  he  wisely  forebore  to  disturb 
them !  I  hope  this  may  serve  as  a  warning  to 
some  others  as  well. 

The  Orchid  Exhibition  (p.  45.5).— One 
could  not  help  feeling  some  regret  in  looking  over 
the  various  masses  of  bloom  at  the  way  in  which 
the  new-fashioned  Cattleyas  are  ousting  the  more 
old-fashioned  Dendrobiums.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
such  sorts  as  D.  Paxtoni  moschatum,  pulchellum, 
crystallinum,  philippinense,  and  others  were  not 
represented  at  all ;  and,  though  late  in  the  season 
for  many  sorts,  they  are  accommodating  as  to 
time  of  flowering,  so  that  in  May  there  are  usually 
a  few  stragglers  left ;  moreover,  one  could  not 
help  remarking  of  some  of  the  collections  that 
everything  seemed  to  have  been  brought  which 
happened  to  be  in  bloom,  and  neither  "  stragglers  " 
nor  poor  specimens  were  left  behind.  That  the 
Dendrobiums  flower  during  the  dull  months  of 
the  year  is,  of  course,  an  additional  reason  for 
their  not  being  discarded.  Few  Cattleyas  would 
put  up  with  one-half  the  unkind  treatment  that 
is  often  dealt  out  to  D.  nobile,  and  their  culture 
to  the  inexperienced  hand  is  attended  with  more 
risks  and  difficulty.  What  struck  me  as  one  of 
the  greatest  bits  of  beauty  in  the  show  was  a 
piece  of  Falconeri  fastened  to  a  square  block  and 
well  flowered — not  that  I  mean  to  recommend  it  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  a  beginner,  but  it  had  such 
a  delicate  and  refined  appearance,  so  entirely 
wanting  in  the  usual  stiff  and  sticky  look  of  the 
usual  run  of  the  more  showy  Cattleyas.  The 
same  story  of  the  neglect  of  the  old  sorts  for  the 
new  would  be  told  by  a  visit  to  many  gardens, 
and  a  whole  houseful  of  Trianse,  Mendeli,  or 
Mossia;  In  bloom  at  the  same  time  Is  a  sight  of 
which  people  will  soon  get  tired  when  the  novelty 
of  It  has  worn  of. 

Driving  nails  into  growing  trees  is 

rightly  called  a  barbarous  practice,  only  to  be 
surpassed  by  the  still  worse  habit  of  twisting 
wire  round  the  stems  and  branches  to  keep  tbeig 


back  into  shape  or  when  newly  planted  to  hold 
them  steady  to  stumps  in  the  ground.  If  any- 
thing must  be  used,  tar  cord  surely  is  better,  but 
even  that  sometimes  will  cut  into  the  bark  of  a 
rapidly  swelling  tree.  It  is  not  only  in  forming 
fancy  plantations  round  a  newly-built  house  that 
the  young  trees,  &o.,  are  established  by  means  of 
wire  and  left  to  throttle  themselves,  but  it. 
is  often  freely  used  to  tie  back  boughs  or 
bushes  overhanging  walks,  or  which  have  strag- 
gled away  from  a  wall.  No  one  thinks  of  loosening 
the  wire  afterwards  ;  probably  no  one  knows 
it  is  there  till  the  mischief  is  almost  past  repair. 
I  know  a  garden  in  which  all  the  tops  of  some 
file  young  Italian  Cedars  died  off  without  any 
apparent  cause  ;  the  wire  used  to  steady  them 
when  planted  had  been  broken  off  as  high  as  a 
man  could  reach  without  being  untwisted  from 
the  stems.  Anyone  who  has  witnessed  the 
"  pleasure  "  of  two  men  sawing  up  a  tree  when 
they  come  upon  some  nails  that  have  been  driven 
into  it  will  have  a  horror  of  the  practice  for  the 
future.  C.  E.  S.  D. 

Sussex. 


THE  LATE  ORCHID  CONFERENCE. 

The  horticultural  world  heard  so  much  of  the 
Orchid  Conference,  that  the  visitor  naturally 
expected  a  good  deal.  As  regards  the  plants  shown, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  variety  and  novelty  were 
as  great  as  could  be  expected,  and  perhaps  the 
collection  was  the  greatest  hitherto  got  together, 
but  the  general  effect  was  profoundly  disappoint- 
ing. Many  a  time  at  a  great  show,  in  Regent's 
Park  especially  and  at  South  Kensington,  the 
beauty  of  Orchids  has  been  shown  to  much  better 
advantage  than  on  this  occasion.  The  defect  was 
in  part,  perhaps,  attributable  to  the  building,  and 
certainly  in  a  great  part  owing  to  the  arrangement 
There  was  a  deficiency  of  finely-grown  classes, 
such  as  one  has  been  accustomed  to  see  at  the  best 
shows.  There  was,  too,  a  great  want  of  taste 
in  arrangement  that  marred  this  show.  On 
straight  benches,  seen  at  first  from  the  ends, 
with  plants  packed  closely  together  and 
jammed,  for  the  most  part,  as  tight  as  could 
be,  it  was  perfectly  impossible  they  could  look 
well.  The  effect  of  the  same  system  is  seen  at  every 
show.  That  plants  so  distinguished  for  grace  and 
beauty  as  Orchids  are  should  be  spoilt  by  such 
treatment  is,  perhaps,  a  more  serious  case  than 
when  people  crowd  all  their  pretty  Daffodils  into 
ugly  blacking-bottles.  It  was  impossible  for  any- 
body to  get  much  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  plants, 
because  the  eye  was  confused  by  a  multiplicity  of 
colour  and  form,  and  only  here  and  there  did  some 
tasteful  exhibitor  show  one  family  or  group  in 
such  a  way  that  the  eye  was  charmed,  and  an  im- 
pression worth  remembering  was  left.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  many  people  who  love  plants  for 
their  own  sakes  have  no  notion  of  any  skill  in 
their  arrangement.  This  is  so  very  general  in  the 
case  of  lovers  of  plants  of  all  kinds,  both  in- 
door and  outdoor,  that  it  may  perhaps  only 
signify  an  early  and  primitive  stage  of  delight  in 
plants  In  which  the  value  of  colour,  and  form,  and 
grace  in  any  broad  way  is  hidden  from  us.  The 
very  first  and  simplest  law  of  pictorial  art,  and 
all  other  arts  not  so  important,  is  that  too  many 
objects  confuse  the  view.  All  great  pictures,  or 
all  pictures  of  any  merit,  must  keep  near  this 
central  fact,  and  that  its  non-observance  tends  to 
spoil  pictures  otherwise  meritorious  may  be  fre- 
quently seen.  It  is  quite  as  true  in  the  garden  as 
elsewhere,  and  the  results  of  ignorance  of  the  law 
may  be  seen  at  every  flower  show,  and  never  was 
more  conspicuous  than  In  the  late  Orchid  show  at 
Kensington.  Like  a  good  many  other  things 
arranged  by  the  clique  that  hovers  about  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  the  conference  was  not 
managed  in  a  broad  way.  Some  of  the  leading 
growers  in  the  country,  amateurs  and  nurserymen, 
were  not  consulted  about  it  at  all.  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  who  certainly  has  some  claim  to  be 
heard  on  Orchids,  was  not  even  asked  to  belong  to 
the  committee  till  the  last  moment.  Then  he 
declined.  The  conference  cannot  certainly  be 
termed   a   success     After   Mr.  O'Brien's   paper 


it  collapsed  abruptly,  without  even  waiting  to 
thank  the  author.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
affectation  about  the  reading  of  papers  at 
these  conferences.  Reading  the  ordinary  and 
orthodox  mixtures  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand  Is  not 
a  very  lively  phase  of  gardening  literattire,  but 
boring  an  unhappy  audience  with  the  same  sort  of 
details  is  too  bad  !  The  elucidation  of  any  one 
subject  of  great  importance  to  gardens  generally 
is  perhaps  worthy  of  such  a  meeting,  and  it  should 
be  treated  of  by  some  one  who  has  given  much 
attention  to  the  subject.  That  and  a  good  free 
discussion  relating  to  it  is  as  much  as  any  meeting 
will  bear  without  overstrain — especially  if  there 
be  plants  near  to  attract  the  audience.  V. 


NOTES  or  THE  WEEK. 


Tom  Thumb  Alyssum.  —  Messrs.  Back- 
house have  in  flower  an  exceedingly  dwarf  variety 
of  Alyssum  saxatile  called  Tom  Thumb,  which  is 
likely  to  prove  useful  to  those  who  lay  out  their 
spring  gardens  In  geometrical  style,  and  even  for 
the  rock  garden  or  border  It  will  prove  a  gain  pro- 
vided it  is  hardy ;  it  Is  as  free  growing  and  as 
floriferous  as  the  original. 

Irish  Anemones.— We  send  you  a  box  of 
double  Anemones  picked  from  plants  that  have 
been  blooming  more  or  less  since  last  October.  We 
have  been  able  to  gather  flowers  during  the  whole 
of  the  winter.  The  beds  at  present  are  one  mass 
of  mixed  colours.— Rodger,  McClelland,  &  Co., 
Nemry. 

*,*  A  beautiful  gathering  of  blooms,  large 
and  extremely  varied  in  colour. — Ed. 

Anemonecoronariasplendens.— Under 
this  name  Messrs.  Collins  and  Gabriel  send  us 
flowers  of  really  a  grand  double-flowered  Crown 
Anemone.  Its  flowers  are  above  the  ordinary 
size,  and  the  outer  row  of  broad  petals  encloses  a 
rosette  of  narrow  petals,  the  whole  being  of  a 
most  vivid  scarlet,  or  rather  vermilion.  These 
flowers  were  cut  from  plants  growing  In  the  open 
border. 

Muscari  oompaotum.— Among  the  later 
flowering  Grape  Hyacinths  this  is  one  of  the 
finest,  and  one  which  is  exceedingly  effective  when 
grown  in  masses  in  the  mixed  border.  The 
flower-spikes  are  very  dense  and  of  a  bine-black 
almost  as  dark  as  that  of  M.  neglectum.  Those 
who  are  fond  of  these  hardy  bulbs  should  make 
a  note  of  compactum.  A  bunch  of  flowers  of  It 
from  the  York  Nurseries  shows  well  what  a  fine 
kind  It  is. 

Primula  rosea  grandifllora.— There  is  a 
good  deal  of  difference  in  the  size  of  the  flowers 
of  this  fine  variety,  blooms  of  which  have  reached 
us  from  the  York  Nurseries.  They  are  quite  a 
third  larger  than  ordinary,  and  to  us  the  colour 
seems  brighter,  but  without  actual  comparison  we 
cannot  be  certain  on  this  point.  Mr.  Potter,  who 
sends  it,  says  that  It  is  dwarfer  than  the  type.  It 
seems  to  be  Identically  the  same  variety  as  that 
sent  to  us  a  short  time  since  by  Herr  Max  Leichtlin 

Erythronium  giganteum.  —  The  true 
plant  which  should  bear  this  name  is  by  no  means 
common  at  present  in  this  country,  but  the  name 
is  often  applied  wrongly  to  E.  grandiflorum,  the 
primrose-yellow  species  which  bears  several  flowers 
on  a  stem.  The  true  giganteum,  a  native  of 
Washington  Territory  and  Vancouver's  Island,  Is 
the  largest  flowered  plant  in  the  genus  ;  Its  blooms 
measure  about  4  inches  across ;  the  sepals  are 
reflexed,  turban  shaped,  and  pure  white,  with  a 
distinct  ring  at  the  base.  Its  stems  bear  but  one 
flower  or  rarely  two,  and  the  foliage  Is  less  mottled 
than  that  of  grandiflorum.  It  is  very  handsome, 
and  being  hardy  if  grown  in  a  nook  sheltered  from 
cold  winds,  it  will  prove  most  valuable.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  American  Dog's-tooth  Violets,  it  succeeds 
best  In  a  moist  peaty  soil.  Jlessrs.  Backhouse,  with 
whom  it  Is  now  in  flower,  send  us  flowers  of  it 
together  with  a  gathering  of  those  of  other  bulbous 
plants. 

Hardy  Cyprlpediums.— Dr.  Wallace  sends 
from  Colchester  flowers  of  Cypripedium  parvi- 
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florum  and  pubescens  gathered  from  a  bed  of 
plants  imported  as  C.  parviflorum.  There  is  really 
so  little  structural  difference  between  these  so- 
called  species,  that  they  may  be  but  varieties  of 
one  species.  Both  are  pretty,  but  probably  most 
people  would  prefer  parviflorum  on  account  of  its 
rich  reddish  brown  sepals,  which  harmonise  so 
beautifully  with  the  bright  yellow  slipper. 

Laurustinus  fruiting.— At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  scientific  committee  at  South  Kensington 
the  Kev.  G.  Henslow  showed  sprays  of  Laurus- 
tinus bearing  fruits  of  last  year.  They  were  borne 
by  a  single  shrub  growing  in  a  spot  overhung  by  a 
Deodara,  and  otherwise  shaded.  Bushes  well 
exposed  bore  none.  The  fruit  is  oval,  of  a  bright 
metallic  blue  lustre.  He  remarked  upon  the 
curiously  offensive  odour  given  off  by  the  Laurus- 
tinus when  dying,  especially  when  wet. 

Ixlolirion  Ledobourl.— Some  tine  flower- 
spikes  of  this  beautiful  bulbous  plant  have  been 
sent  to  us  l>y  Colonel  Stuart-Wortley,  who  says  : 
"  I  consider  this  I.xiolirion  one  of  the  handsomest 
hardy  bulbs  of  early  summer."  It  is  certainly  a 
valuable  plant.  Its  slender  flower-stems,  about 
2  feet  high,  are  terminated  by  a  cluster  of  some 
half  dozen  deep  violet-coloured  flowers  lined  with 
a  deeper  hue.  With  this  plant  Colonel  Wortley 
sends  blooms  of  the  bright  crimson  Tulipa  f  ulgens 
and  of  the  Poet's  and  Chalice  Daffodils. 

ClianthUB  out-of-doors— Some  flower- 
laden  sprays  of  Clianthus  puniceus,  from  plants 
growing  against  an  open-air  wall,  have  been  sent 
to  us  during  the  week  by  Mr.  Woodall,  of  St. 
Nicholas  House,  Scarborough.  They  show  what 
a  favourable  climate  this  watering-place  possesses 
for  plants  of  a  tender  character.  The  sprays  are 
quite  as  fine  as  one  could  cut  from  a  greenhouse 
about  London,  and  the  foliage  is  unusually 
healthy.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to 
bedeck  one's  walls  with  such  beautiful  shrubs  as 
this. 

Orchis  masoula. — I  send  you  a  spike  of 
this  Orchis,  being  the  third  in  succession  that  has 
been  annually  cut  from  the  same  plant  and  sent 
to  The  Garden  office.  This  surely  proves  that 
cutting  the  flowers  of  some  Orchids  at  least  is  not 
injurious,  but  really  beneficial,  for  you  must 
admit  that  the  present  spike  is  the  finest  that  has 
yet  been  sent.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  are  several  ways  of  cutting 
Orchid  flowers  so  that  permanent  injury  may  not 
result.— A.  D.  Webster,  Llandegai. 

*»*  One  of  the  largest  and  deepest-coloured 
spikes  of  this  Orchis  we  have  seen. — Ed. 

Cortusa  pubena.— This  pretty  Primula-like 
plant  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  peat-lover  ; 
in  fact,  it  is  thought  it  will  not  thrive  except  in 
a  peaty  soil.  Messrs.  Backhouse,  however,  have 
proved  that  not  only  is  peat  not  essential  to  it, 
but  that  the  plant  thrives  better  in  calcareous 
loam  than  in  any  other  soil.  To  confirm  their 
experience  they  send  us  a  plant,  which,  for  vigor- 
ous growth  and  floriferousness,  we  have  not  seen 
surpassed.  When  well  grown,  this  Cortusa  is  quite 
as  fine  as  its  congener,  C.  Matthioli,  and  a  most 
desirable  plant  it  is  for  either  a  rock  garden  or 
a  choice  border. 

May  flowers  at  Westonbirt.— A  friend 
tells  us  that  he  has  just  had  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing Mr.  Holford's  beautiful  garden  at  Westonbirt, 
so  well  known  for  the  treasures  it  contains  and 
its  high  state  of  keeping.  He  tells  us  that  a  week 
or  60  ago  the  grounds  were  lit  up  in  various 
parts  by  broad  masses  of  Gentiana  acaulis  and 
verna  placed  in  positions  where  their  beauty  could 
bemost  enjoyed.  Other  hardy  plants  are  alsogrown 
here  to  perfection.  The  hothouses,  too,  never 
looked  better,  the  collections  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants  being  extremely  rich.  The  great 
feature  recently  has  been  Amaryllises,  the  collec- 
tion of  which  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best 
in  private  gardens.  The  Rose  ^and  Pelargonium 
houses  are  likewise  remarkable. ' 

Iria  susiana.— A  fine  specimen  of  this  is 
now  in  flower  in  one  of  the  cool  frames  at  Kew ; 
it  surpasses  all  others  of  the  Iris  family,  not  even 
excepting  the  latest  additions  to  the  German  and 


Kaempfer  groups.  There  are  four  stems  crowned 
with  flowers  over  6  inches  broad.  The  markings 
are  almost  indescribable,  and  the  lustre  of  the 
beard  is  magnificent.  It  is  planted  out  in  light, 
rich  soil,  and  is  roasted  during  the  summer  months, 
the  lights  being  off,  except  in  very  severe  weather, 
after  the  plants  have  begun  to  grow.  Water  is 
entirely  withheld  during  the  resting  season,  and 
only  given  gradually  after  they  have  started. 
Associated  with  this  are  three  fine  flowers  of  Iris 
(Xiphion)  tingitana,  a  kind  with  handsome  large 
lilac  flowers,  which  contrast  strikingly  with  those 
of  the  dark-coloured  susiana  ;  this  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  same  treatment  as  susiana,  and 
it  seems  to  suit  it  in  every  respect. 

Tile  double  Oaltha  is  one  of  the  showiest 
plants  one  can  have  in  bloom  in  a  bog  garden,  or 
indeed  in  any  moist  border  in  spring.  The  best 
variety  is  that  known  as  C.  palustris  monstrosa 
fl.-pl.  Why  it  is  called  monstrosa  is  not  clear,  for 
it  does  not  seem  more  monstrous  than  any  other 
double  flower.  It  is  certainly  a  valuable  plant,  a 
vigorous  grower,  very  floriferous,  and  dwarf  and 
compact.  It  yields  a  constant  succession  of 
bloom  for  some  weeks  during  April  and  May,  and 
when  grown  in  masses,  a  showier  plant  for  moist 
spots  could  not  easily  be  named.  Anyone  having 
in  their  grounds  bare  banks  of  a  lake  or  stream 
should  by  all  means  plant  there  a  few  scores  of 
this  Caltha.  The  golden  glow  which  it  gives  at 
this  season  and  earlier  is  quite  captivating.  Its 
flowers  have  been  among  the  showiest  that  have 
been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Ware  and  Messrs.  Back- 
house, the  blooms  from  the  last-named  nursery 
being  very  fine. 

A  new  Brodisaa  named  B.  Howelli  was 
among  the  most  interesting  plants  shown  at  the 
Regent's  Park  show  on  Wednesday  last.  It  is 
quite  a  novelty  in  gardens,  though  known  to 
botanists  since  1879,  having  been  discovered  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Howell  in  Klickatat  County,  in  Wash- 
ington territory.  It  may  be  best  compared  with 
B.  lactea,  also  known  as  Hesperoscordium  lac- 
teum,  but  it  is  altogether  a  larger  plant.  The 
stems  are  about  2  feet  high,  slender,  and  carry  an 
umbel  of  about  a  dozen  flowers.  These  are  nearly 
an  inch  long,  and  have  funnel-shaped  tubes  and 
spreading  sepals.  They  are  white  when  fully  ex- 
panded ;  a  bar  of  bright  purple  runs  through  each 
sepal,  and  these  stripes  are  broader  and  deeper  in 
the  bud,  but  fade  on  the  expansion  of  the  flower. 
It  is  a  delicately  pretty  plant  and  one  of  great 
interest  to  bulb  lovers.  It  is  presumably  as  hardy 
in  this  country  as  other  plants  from  the  same 
region. 

Large  golden  FritUlary.- We  have  small 
yellow  Fritillaries  besides  a  large  Crown  Imperial, 
but  none  to  compare  with  Moggridge's  handsome 
variety  with  which  Messrs.  Backhouse  enriched 
our  gardens  a  few  years  ago.  A  gathering  of  fine 
flowers  of  it  from  the  York  Nurseries  reminds  us 
of  its  beauty  and  of  its  value  as  a  garden  plant. 
The  flowers  are  so  refined  in  form  and  so  pleasing 
in  colour,  tliat  we  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  hardy  bulbs.  The  colour  of  the 
large  drooping  bells  is  a  clear  yellow,  chequered 
and  speckled  with  reddish  brown.  It  grows  from 
G  inches  to  0  inches  high,  so  that  it  is  suitable  for 
association  with  the  choicest  alpines  and  bulbs. 
Those  unacquainted  with  this  plant  may  find  a 
faithful  illustration  of  it  in  Vol.  XVIIl.  of  The 
Garden.  F.  Moggridgei  is  a  companion  plant  to 
F.  Burnati,  with  large  vinous  purple  flowers,  also 
an  introduction  of  Messrs.  Backhouse.  These  two 
plants  are  botanically  regarded  as  varieties  of 
F.  delphinensis,  though  as  garden  plants  they  are 
abundantly  distinct. 

Ghent  Horticultural  Society.- At  the 

last  meeting  of  this  society  the  following  plants 
were  submitted  to  the  committee  and  certificated  ; 
Vriesia  hieroglyphica,  from  the  Compagnie  Con- 
inentale  d'Horticallure ;  Lxlia  purpurata  var, 
from  M.  Aug.  Van  Geert,  pdre  ;  Laelia  purpurata 
alba,  Alocasia  imperialis,  Gymnogramma  schizo- 
phylla  var.  gloriosa,  and  Cattleya  nobilior,  from 
the  Compagnie  Continentale  d'Horticulture.  Cul- 
tural certificates  for  Phyllotsenium  Lindeni,  from 
M.  Dall^,  of  Paris,  and  Sohismatoglottis  marmo- 


rata,  from  the  Compagnie  Continentale  d'Horti- 
culture. Honourable  mention  for  novelty  to 
I'halsenopsis  speciosa,  from  M.  Ad.  d'Haene ; 
Liclia  purpurata  nivea,  from  the  Compagnia 
Continentale  d'Horticulture  ;  Azalea  indica  Arle- 
quin,  from  M.  Paul  Deschryverand  M .  .J .  Vervaene  ; 
Lielia  purpurata  var.  lineata,  from  the  Compagnie 
Continentale  d'Horticulture  ;  Dendrobium  chryso- 
toxum,  from  M.  Aug.  Van  Geert,  pcre  ;  Chamsecla- 
don  metallica,  from  the  Compagnie  Continentale 
d'Horticulture ;  Vanda  teres,  from  M.  Aug.  Van 
Geert,  pc?re  ;  and  to  Cattleya  Mendeli  var.  crispa. 
from  the  Compagnie  Continentale  d'Horticulture. 
Honourable  mention  for  good  culture  to  Alocasia 
lteginie,from  the  Compagnie  Continentale  d'Horti- 
culture. 

Doronicum  Harpur  Crewe.— This  in  our 
opinion  is  by  far  the  finest  of  all  the  Doronicums ; 
indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  yellow- 
flowered  hardy  composites  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  'The  flowers  are  fully  a  third  larger 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  border  kinds.  The 
florets  are  long  and  narrow  and  reflex  gracefully, 
and,  being  bright  yellow,  are  highly  attractive. 
It  will  no  doubt  supersede  the  other  kinds  wben 
better  known,  for  as  yet  it  is  uncommon;  we  re- 
ceived fine  flowers  of  it  from  Mr.  WoUey  Dod  last 
year,  and  now  Mr.  Joseph  Stevens  sends  us  some 
from  his  Byfleet  garden  along  with  a  number  of 
other  beautiful  hardy  border  flowers.  This  Doro- 
nicum worthily  perpetuates  the  name  of  one  of 
our  best  gardeners — one  whose  loss  we  yet  feel. 
It  was  he  who  first  directed  attention  to  it,  and 
although  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  true  species,  the 
name  of  Harpur  Crewe  should  still  be  connected 
with  it.  It  has  been  called  D.  plantaginenm  ex- 
celsum,  but  we  think  the  popular  name  the  most 
appropriate.  An  interesting  account  of  it,  to- 
gether with  a  woodcut  illustration,  was  given  in  our 
columns  last  December  by  Mr.  WoUey  Dod. 
During  the  week  Mr.  WoUey  Dod  has  sent  to  eg 
some  fine  blooms  of  D.  Harpur  Crewe,  togethtr 
with  specimens  of  three  other  species,  concerning 
which  he  gives  an  interesting  note  in  another 
column. 

An  International  congress  will  meet  at 
Antwerp,  from  August  1  to  10  next,  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  universal 
exhibition.  The  programme  will  include  matters 
connected  with  botany,  horticulture,  and  horti- 
cultural commerce  and  industry.  Preliminary 
reports  on  all  these  questions  will  be  drawn  up  by 
competent  men  and  sent  to  all  those  interested  in 
such  matters  before  the  date  of  opening.  Persons 
desirous  of  joining  in  the  congress  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  study  the  questions  which  will  come 
up  for  discussion,  and,  no  doubt,  much  practical 
good  will  be  the  result  therefrom.  The  com- 
mittee intend,  if  considered  advisable,  to  publish 
a  full  report  of  the  meeting  at  the  next  congress 
wherever  held.  The  organising  committee  con- 
siders the  moment  opportune  to  call  the  attention 
of  botanists  and  horticulturists  to  the  work  of 
exploration  now  being  carried  on  in  Central 
Africa.  The  decision  of  the  conference  at  Berlin 
opens  up  a  new  world  to  European  civilisation 
and  activity,  and  it  is  hoped  that  science  will  be 
one  of  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  flora 
of  the  Congo  especially  should  be  studied.  We 
have  already  sent  a  commissioner  theie,  and  we 
hope  to  receive  a  report  from  him  during  the 
month  of  June,  thus  enabling  us  to  publish  it  in 
time  for  the  congress.  Independently  of  the 
questions  contained  in  the  programme,  any  person 
present  at  the  congress  can  submit  other  questions 
for  discussion  by  notifying  the  same  to  the  com- 
mittee before  June  1.  Foreign  botanists  and 
horticulturists  are  earnestly  invited  to  attend. 

New  public  garden. — A  new  garden  has  juBt  been 
laid  out  near  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  will  be  opened 
to  the  public  to-day  at  noon  l»y  the  Dufce  of  Westminster. 

Tree  plantingf  In  London.— .St.  Giles's  District 
Board  of  Wortts  has  resolved  ti  spend  £200  in  planting 
Plane  trees  along  a  portion  of  the  new  street  from  >'ew 
O.vford  Street  to  Piccadilly. 

Rosa  Lu8lada8.— Rose  growers  will,  we  feel  sure, 
learn  ^vith  interest  that  tlie  so-cilled  new  Rose  Lusiadas 
has  flowered  in  our  establishment,  ami  is  nothing  else 
than  Celine  Forestier.— SOUPEKT  ET  NoiTIKG,  iiiicm- 
liourg,  in  Joumai  des  Roeet. 
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A  STliEAMLEP  AT  ENDSLEIGH. 

Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  in 
their  garden  or  grounds  a  brook  or  streamlet 
generally  know  how  to  take  the  best  advantage 
of  it  80  as  to  render  it  a  charming  feature  in  the 
landscape :  but  not  always  do  we  find  a  stream 
made  so  much  of  as  that  shown  in  our  illustration, 
which  represents  one  running  through  the  garden 
at  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  delightful  summer  resi- 
dence at  Endsleigh,  in  Devon.  This  tiny  rill 
meanders  cheerfully  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  dell, 
but  here  and  there  shows  itself  in  more  open 
parts.  Nature  has  done  so  much  to  fringe  its 
banks  with  Ferns  and  other  native  growth,  that 
little  is  needed  in  the  way  of  artificial  planting, 
except,  perhaps,  giving  here  and  there  a  touch  of 
bright  colour  by  planting  showy-flowered  water 
plants.  One  can  imagine  the  variety  of  plant 
life  that  bedecks  tlie  banks  of  Ibis  rivu- 
let in  a  county  like  Devon,  and  particularly 
in  a  spot  where  wealth  is  bestowed  in  render- 
ing the  garden  beautiful  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word.  A  brookside  such  as  that  here  illustrated 
may  be  made  attractive  and  beautiful  from  early 
in  f  pring  till  late  in  autumn  by  a  proper  selection 
of  suitable  hardy  plants.  First,  it  might  be  gay 
with  CaUhas,   Forget-me-nots,  and    than   these, 


clenm),  Giant  Djck  (Rumex  Hydrolapathum). 
and  Ferns,  such  as  the  lloyal  Fern,  a  capital 
water  plant.  A  long  catalogue  of  plants  might 
be  made  to  choose  from  by  those  who  set  their 
minds  upon  having  a  beautiful  brookside  garden, 
but  the  foregoing  may  ba  at  present  sufficient. 


Flower  Garden. 


DOKONICUMS  AND  THEIR  NAMES. 
It  has  long  been  notorious  amongst  those  who 
have  looked  into  the  subject  at  all  that  the  names 
by  which  Doronicums  are  sent  out  from  nurseries 
are  quite  untrustworthy,  and  I  am  glad  that  a 
good  observer  like  "  K."  has  drawn  attention  to 
the  fact  on  page  4i2.  I  have  grown,  at  different 
times,  I  believe,  all  the  Doronicums  in  cultivation, 
several  of  which  I  have  sent  to  Kew  to  get  their 
names  verified.  First,  with  regard  to  Aronicum 
a  name  now  disallowed  in  the  "Genera  Plantarum" 
— formerly  referred  to  the  dwarf  alpine  species  of 
Doronicum.  I  cultivated  two  of  these  on  rockeries 
for  some  years,  D.  glaciale  and  D.  Ecorpioide,=, 
having  obtained  them  from  Froebel,  of  Zurich,  in 
whose  catalogue  they  still  figure  These  plants 
made  no  stem  leaves,  and  the  flower-s'a'ks  were 


ginenm  never  approaching  to  cordate,  but  dis- 
tinctly Plantain-shaped.  "  K."  says  that  D.  planta- 
gineum  is  not  a  common  plant.  I  wish,  however, 
it  was  a  little  less  common,  as  it  has  long  prevailed 
in  nurseries  and  been  sent  out  to  gardens  under 
the  false  name  of  D.  Clusii.  So  prevalent  has  been 
this  error,  that  my  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Harpnr 
Crewe,  of  Drayton- Beauchamp,  had  it  for  long  so 
named  in  bis  garden.  And  this  leads  ns  to  D. 
plantagineum  var.  excelsum.  "K."  is  in  error  in 
faying  that  the  oiigin  of  this  is  unknown  ;  it  first 
appeared  as  a  seedling  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Ilarpur  Crewe  about  the  year  1S70.  Three  or 
four  years  after  that  I  .^aw  it  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Worcester,  named  D. 
Clusii,  of  which  they  <  ffiered  it  as  sn  improved 
variety,  the  typical  D.  plantagineum  being  then 
grown  in  the  same  nursery  as  D.  Clusii.  Having 
tiaoed  the  plant  to  Mr.  H.  Crewe's  garden,  I  ascer- 
tained from  him  that  it  came  up  as  a  seedling — 
he  supposed  from  D.  Clusii  (('  c,  D.  plantagineum) 
which  grew  near  it.  The  vigour  of  growth  and 
persistency  of  flowering  of  this  variety  is  most 
remarkable.  From  one  plant  obtained  in  the  jear 
188(1  I  have,  I  am  sure,  given  away  several  wheel- 
barrow loads.  It  is  always  in  flower  in  the  open 
air  by  the  end  of  February,  and  proiuces  flowerd 


Streamlet  in  the  grounds  at  Kndsleigh,  Devon  (engraved  from  a  photoyiap'i). 


what  more  showy  plants  could  be  found  ;  for  dis- 
tant effect  nothing  excels  the  Calthas,  particularly 
the  double- flowered  sorts  ?  Following  these 
might  be  Snowflakes  (Leucojam),  several  water- 
loving  Irises,  such  as  sibirica,  K^mpferi,  ochro- 
leuca,  Pseudacorns,  and  others,  accompanied  by 
Lysimachias  with  long  wreaths  of  jellow  flowers, 
the  flowering  Rush  (Butomus),  Willow  Herb  (Epi- 
lobium).  Purple  Loosestrife  (Lythrum)  in  various 
shades  of  purple,  Mimuluses,  and  Arrowheads, 
double  and  single,  and  in  autumn  the  fiery 
Lobelia  cardinalis.  Where  particular  care  is  be- 
stowed upon  bog  and  water  plants  there  are  hosts 
of  choice  plants  that  would  flourish  by  the  water- 
side, but  which,  on  account  of  their  smallness, 
a^e  always  in  danger  of  being  overrun  by 
stronger  plants.  We  need  only  mention  the 
many  Primulas  that  delight  in  a  waterside 
soil,  hardy  Cypripediums,  Droseras,  Helonias, 
Boaie  of  the  Gentians,  Sarracenias,  Ehexia,  and 
Spigelia.  The  plants  that  flourish  submerged  are 
about  equally  numerous ;  mention  need  only  be 
made  of  Njmpln?as,  NnpharF,  Menyanlhes,  Hot- 
lonia,  Villarsia,  Callas,  Alismas  to  show  the 
beauty  that  such  plants  would  give  to  a  quiet 
stream,  though  unsuited  to  a  fast-rnnning  brook. 
Among  bolder  plants  for  the  bank  are  the  Gnn- 
neras,  manicata  and  scab;  a.  Giant  Parsn'pB  (Hera- 


never  more  than  2  inches  or  3  inches  high.  They 
were  straggling  and  not  very  desirable  plants, 
and  I  did  not  think  them  worth  renewing  when 
they  died  out,  as  I  find  all  Doronicums  invaiiably 
do  if  left  alone.  Of  Doronicums  proper  besides 
the  reputed  natives,  Pardalianches  and  planta- 
gineum— two  very  distinct  plants  of  which  I  will 
speak  presently — I  have  from  time  to  time 
had  plants  named  austriacum  and  caucasicum, 
names  of  the  correctness  of  which  I  cannot  speak 
with  certainty.  Their  flowers  are  so  invariably 
spoilt  in  this  climate  by  late  frosts,  that  though 
the  plants  still  survive  here,  I  neglect  them.  Two 
yearsago,  wishing  toidentify  them,  I  sent  specimens 
of  what  had  come  to  me  under  both  names  to  the 
herbarium  at  Kew,  and  was  told  that  they  were 
all  D.  Columnar.  I  conclude  that  D.  austriacum, 
D.  caucasicum,  and  D.  Colnmrs  are  not  widely 
different,  ard  I  am  sure  that  cone  of  them  are 
worth  cultivating  where  spring  frosts  are  habitu- 
ally destructive.  This  year  the  plants  have  pre- 
sented a  more  deplorable  mass  of  burnt-up  flowers 
than  usual.  D.  Pardalianches  and  D.  plarta- 
gicenm  flower  later,  and  are  regardless  of  frcst ; 
the  former  is  tallerand  coarser  in  grcwthtban  the 
latter,  but  has  smaller  flowers.  The  chief  distinc- 
tion, however,  is  that  Pardaliacches  always  has 
the  lower  leaves  disticctly  ccrdate,  and  planta-  I 


till  November,  besides  forcing  well,  so  as  to  supply 
flowers  under  glass  all  through  the  winter.  Tliough 
its  parentage  was  referred  at  Kew  to  D.  planta- 
gineum, I  suspect  it  to  be  a  hybrid  between  thst 
species  and  D.  Pardalianches.  Both  these  species 
were  grown  in  Mr.  H.  Crewe's  garden,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  variety  are  intermediate  between 
the  two,  many  of  them  being  doubtful  in  charac- 
ter between  the  ccrdate  and  the  Plantain-shaped 
type.  Its  wonderful  vigour  also  seems  to  indicate 
hybrid  origin  ;  bits  of  crown  no  bigger  than  a  Pea 
will  vegetate,  and  in  a  few  months  become  large 
plants.  For  garden  decoration  it  is  by  far  the 
best  of  the  Doronicums.  C.  Wolley  Dod. 

Kihic  Ball. 


NOTES  FROM  BROCKHURST. 

Feimula  Siedoldi  is  likely  to  become  one  of 
our  best  garden  plants.  Even  the  choicest  varieties, 
such  as  were  sent  cut  some  years  ago  by  Dean, 
thrive  amazingly  well  in  sheltered  nooks  in  the 
wild  garden ;  the  flowers  are  brighter  coloured 
there  than  when  forced,  and  where  they  have  the 
shelter  of  a  cold  frame  they  are  still  more  beauti- 
ful and  of  larger  size.  The  varieties  raised  by 
Geggie,  of  Bury,  and  which  have  just  been  font 
out,  are  very  much  finer  than  the  older  sorts,  and 
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have  a  short-stemmed  and  sturdy  habit,  besides 
carrying  perfectly  formed  flowers.  The  old  white 
variety  was  a  very  poor  drooping  flower,  but  the 
new  ones  have  perfectly  flat  pips  carried  well  on 
large  trasses,  and  admirably  suited  for  the  open 
garden.  For  florists'  purposes  these  will  be  a 
great  acquisition.  Geggie  raised  a  large  number 
of  seedlings,  and  those  he  rejected  were  still 
excellent  varieties.  We  have  thirty  or  forty  of 
these  planted  out,  and  they  are  very  lovely 
addition.<!  to  our  wild  garden  plants  and  perfectly 
hardy.  Waterer's  Polyanthus-Primrose  is  another 
grand  plant  for  the  woodland  garden.  We  have 
raised  hundreds  from  seed  and  they  are  just  now 
flowering,  and  bear  large  trasses  of  every  shade 
of  colour — whites,  yellows,  reds,  and  purples. 
They  are  well  known  on  the  exhibition  tables,  but 
to  see  them  in  quantity  in  the  wild  garden  is 
quite  a  new  floral  sensation.  We  have  them 
dotted  amongst  the  Lilies  and  Narcissi,  and  they 
serve  to  brighten  up  the  blanks  which  are  caused 
by  their  dying  foliage,  making  the  dell  gayer  now 
than  it  was  with  the  Daffodils  at  their  best.  There 
are  also  in  bloom  the  Trilliums,  Triteleias,  Tulips, 
Solomon's  Seal,  Globe  flowers,  double  and  single 
Marsh  Marigolds,  Doronicams  (chiefest  amongst 
themHarpur  Crewe'sgrand  variety,  which  doe  3  very 
well  in  shady  situations),  and  large  numbers  of 
plants  of  Honesty,  purple  and  white.  The  last  is 
a  most  effective  spring  flower,  and  sows  itsalf 
plentifully.  The  Italian  Orchises  also  do  well  in  the 
wild  garden,  and  many  of  them  are  quite  hardy. 
Of  these  O.  undulatifolius  is  the  best  and  has  sur- 
vived through  two  winters. 

The  dry  season  has  favoured  the  eeed-bearing 
of  the  Daffodils;  a  great  many  of  them  are  carry- 
ing capsules,  and  many  of  these  seem  likely  to 
bear  ripe  seed.  The  Soillas  and  Leucojums  are 
also  plentifully  furnished  with  seed-pods.  Indian 
Primulas  have  also  flourished  amazingly.  P. 
cashmeriana,  of  which  we  have  had  hundreds  of 
plants,  now  has  stems  18  inches  high,  and  P.  rosea 
12  inches.  The  flower  bosse?  are  now  dotted  over 
with  seed  capsules  now  fast  ripening.  The  Wood 
Anemones  have  also  been  unusually  fine,  and 
especially  the  Austrian  A.  trifolia,  which  should 
be  in  every  collection.  It  resembles  our  Wood 
Anemone  (A.  nemorosa),  but  has  much  more  sub- 
stance in  the  petals  and  is  whiter.  It  has  been 
growing  here  now  several  years,  and  is  spreading 
fast,  having  become  quite  naturalised  and  at  home 
in  our  wild  garden.  The  white  and  the  blue  A. 
apennina  are  also  quite  hardy,  and  are  spreading 
over  broad  patches.  Narcissus  Bulbocodium  is 
now  in  flower  for  the  fifth  year,  proving  again  its 
perfect  hardiness  under  proper  treatment  and  in 
suitable  situations. 

Three  of  our  recent  visitors  have  been  surprised 
to  see  a  large  mass  of  Cortusa  Matthioli,  which 
appears  to  be  rare  in  cultivation.  Our  stock  was 
raised  from  seed,  and  we  experienced  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  its  treatment.  It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  is  a  gem  in  the  rockery.  The  Megasea 
Saxifrages  we  have  grown  in  cold  frames,  and 
they  have  been  grand  objects  for  several  months, 
and  are  now  passing  away  with  abundant  seed 
pods  on  every  stem.  This  is  the  way  to  grow 
these  Saxifrages,  as  our  cold  winds  in  spring  spoil 
the  foliage  and  stunt  the  growth  of  the  flowers 
when  exposed  in  the  open  garden. 

Broc/i/tiir.it,  Didshuri/.  Wm.  BbOCKBANK. 


IRIS  PUMILA  AND  I.  OLBIENSIS. 
I  HAVE  been  watching  the  pages  of  The  Garden 
for  some  weeks  in  the  hope  that  some  of  its 
readers  who  grow  choice  hardy  plants  would 
furnish  a  note  or  two  on  these  beautiful  spring 
flowers.  Mr.  Wood,  of  Kirkstall,  had  something 
to  say  respecting  the  typical  Iris  pumila  early  in 
the  season,  but  made  no  reference  to  any  other 
variety.  My  plants  have  been  moved  three  times 
in  three  years,  a  process  which  these  Irises  resent. 
Last  year  they  did  not  flower  ;  this  year  they  are 
recovering  quickly,  and  some  are  flowering  well, 
but  in  reverse  order,  the  last  being  first.  The 
position  and  treatment  which  Mr.  Wood  noted 
seem  to  be  the  best  for  them.  The  rhizomes, 
wbicb  dislike  moisture,  should  lie  on  a  dry  surface 


but  their  thong-like  roots  should  be  able  to  reach 
a  moist  root-run.  The  edges  of  a  slightly  raised 
border  in  full  sun  are  just  the  places  for  them.  The 
pumila,  or  Crimean  section,  is  the  earliest  and 
dwarfest,  and  seems  to  be  a  trifle  more  delicate 
than  the  others.  Pumila  minor  is  a  diminutive 
kind,  about  '>  inches  or  Ij  inches  high,  the  flowers 
perhaps  reaching  7  inches.  P.  alba  is  very  beauti- 
ful, resembling  Iris  florcntina.  P.  lutea  is  a 
delicate  pale  yellow.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
are  darker  and  lighter  shades  of  the  typical 
porcelain-blue,  and  also  some  with  bluer  and  others 
with  more  purple  flowers  than  the  usual  colour. 
The  olbiensis  or  Caucasian  Iris  immediately 
succeeds  the  Crimean  kinds.  My  plants  of  these 
Irises  have  stood  ill-usage  better,  and  seem 
sturdier  and  of  more  robust  constitution  than 
some  others.  The  leaves  are  longer  and  the 
flower-stems  taller.  These  produce  quite  a  quan- 
tity of  flowers.  The  yellow-flowered  varieties  are 
very  bright  and  showy  in  the  spring,  and  contrast 
well  with  the  whites,  blues,  and  purples.  Tristis 
is  a  variety  which  will  please  those  who  can 
appreciate  delicate  shades  of  neutral  colour,  being 
an  indescribable  mixture  of  soft  shades  of  pale 
lavender,  grey-yellow,  and  greenish  yellow,  with 
purple  marks  on  the  falls.  These  Irises  may  be 
best  described  as  miniatures  of  Iris  germanica, 
the  tallest  not  exceeding  a  foot  in  height;  the 
flowers,  however,  are  large  for  the  plants,  being 
about  half  the  siz3  of  those  of  the  German  Iris. 
Seeds  from  a  good  collection  of  these  would  no 
doubt  produce  beautifully  coloured  variations. 

D. 


ANNUALS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
There  are  a  few  annuals  besides  those  mentioned 
by  "Cambrian"  (p.  391))  which  deserve  to  be  in- 
cluded in  a  select  collection.  The  Leptosiphons 
are  very  hardy  and  extremely  showy  if  sown 
early ;  they  should  have  a  place  in  the  front  of 
borders,  especially  in  rich  soils.  Bartonia  aurea  is 
a  beautiful  yellow  annual  which  will  not  trans- 
plant. Omphalodes  linifolia  is  a  good  dwarf 
hardy  white  annual.  The  Wbitlavias  are  beauti- 
ful compact-growing  bushy  plants  with  bell- 
shaped  blue  flowers  produced  in  profusion.  The 
Crimson  Flax  is  one  of  the  best  in  a  selection  of 
twelve.  Viscarias  are  also  very  good  and  last  a 
long  time  in  flower,  and  Kaulfussia  amelloides  is 
a  pretty  blue  Daisy.  "  Cambrian  "  must,  I  think, 
have  mismanaged  his  Indian  and  Japanese  Pinks. 
I  have  never  found  them  to  give  up  blooming 
until  frost  stopped  them,  but  they  require  good 
feeding  to  induce  a  successional  production  of 
flowering  shoots.  For  hot,  dry  places  and  for  pots 
in  the  greenhouse  Portulacas  are  invaluable;  their 
colours  are  intense  and  the  plants  dwarf  and  neat. 
Marvel  of  Peru  will  flower  the  first  year  even  in 
the  open  ground,  but  it  is  better  raised  in  heat 
and  planted  out.  It  might  do  duty  for  a  shrub  in 
an  annual  border,  resembling  as  it  does  in  growth 
and  bearing  a  dwarf  Aucaba  japonica.  Hibiscus 
africanus  is  a  good  neat-looking  plant,  not  showy 
but  distinct  in  appearance  from  that  of  most 
annuals.  The  Coreopsis  are  very  pretty  Daisy-like 
flowers  and  useful  for  cutting,  as  is  also  Cen- 
tanrea  Cyanus.  J.  D. 


Narcissus  Mary  Anderson.— The  origin 
of  this  pretty  Narcissus  is  supposed  to  have  been 
by  the  well-known  double  aurantius  plenus  re- 
turning to  its  single  form.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Wliit- 
ton,  received  bulbs  of  it  some  years  ago  from  Hol- 
land, and  it  is  possible  that  these  may  have  been 
the  original  single  form  of  it;  but  if  so,  it  is 
strange  that  so  fine  a  form  of  the  N.  incompara- 
bilis  should  for  so  long  have  escaped  notice.  There 
is,  however,  little  doubt  about  the  fact  that  Mary 
Anderson  and  the  old  aurantius  plenus  are  the 
single  and  double  of  tlie  same  variety.  Several  of 
oar  bulbs  of  Mary  Anderson  have  produced  doable 
flowers  this  season,  so  that  it  may  possibly  be  thus 
returning  to  the  double  form  by  cultivation.  Mr. 
Geggie,  the  florist,  of  Bury,  sent  me  a  Narcissus 
flower  to  be  named  a  fortnight  ago.  I  at  once 
saw  it  was  like  Mary  Anderson,  but  with  a  deeper 
orange  crown.     On  asking  how  he  raised  it,  he 


replied  that  it  came  as  a  sport  three  years  ago  in 
a  large  clump  of  double  Daffodils  which  had 
grown  in  his  garden,  and  always  been  doubles,  for 
twenty  years.  He  sent  me  one  of  these,  and  it 
was  our  old  aurantius  plenus — the  Eggs  and 
Bacon  Daffodil  of  our  old  gardens.  It  continues 
to  be  single,  and  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  Mary 
Anderson. — Wji.  Beockbank. 

Primula  Involucrata.— This,  perhaps  better 
known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  P.  Munroi, 
is  now  in  flower  at  Kew.  It  is  a  native  of  high 
altitudes  in  Northern  India  and  perfectly  hardy. 
It  makes  an  excellent  plant  for  low  or  damp 
situations,  and  with  just  a  slight  covering  of 
leaves  or  short  manure,  to  keep  the  birds  from 
scraping  up  the  little  buds  which  it  forms  during 
the  resting  season,  it  may  be  kept  in  the  same 
place  for  years.  It  also  does  well  on  the  rockery, 
but  small  stones  should  be  placed  round  the 
plant  to  assist  in  keeping  moisture]  near  the 
surface.  It  ripens  seeds  freely,  which  may  be 
raised  in  a  cold  frame,  and  the  seedlings  planted 
out  in  autumn  will  give  a  grand  show  of  flowers 
the  following  spring.  There  seems  to  be  two 
forms,  a  pure  white  and  a  blue  or  violet-tinted 
one  ;  but  as  almost  every  stage  may  be  traced 
from  one  to  the  other  in  a  batch  of  seedlings,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  a  fixed  character. 
— K. 

Primula  obconica.— We  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  record  the  safe  wintering  in  the  open  air 
of  this  charming  Primrose,  which,  from  its  healthy 
appearance  and  numerous  heads  of  flowers, 
promises  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition.  It  is 
planted  in  a  dry  wall  under  a  slightly  projecting 
stone,  so  that  it  may  be  free  from  drip,  and 
although  the  leaves  have  several  times  been  frozen 
hard,  it  has  sustained  no  injury.  A  specimen  of 
it  in  the  Caps  house  at  Kew  shows  its  wonderful 
free  flowering  habit ;  it  is  bearing  forty-two  flower- 
spikes,  each  averaging  over  a  dozen  Dowers  as 
large  as  a  shilling,  white  or  lilac-tinted,  and  as  a 
whole  very  effective.  We  learn  that  it  has 
flowered  almost  incessantly  for  two  cr  three 
years.— Q. 

Primula  mollis. — This  Bhotan  Primrose 
seems  to  be  fast  losing  ground,  owing,  doubtless, 
to  some  supposed  difficulty  as  regards  its  cultiva- 
tion. It  will  not  stand  in  the  open  during  severe 
winters  without  protection,  but  in  sheltered  nooks 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  drip  and  damp  it  may  be 
wintered  satisfactorily.  It  is  one  of  those  Primroses 
that  does  not  like  cramping;  close  packing 
between  pieces  of  limestone  has  always  a  dete- 
riorating effect  in  the  case  of  P.  mollis.  At  Kew, 
planted  out  in  a  cold  frame,  it  may  be  compared 
to  a  good  specimen  Cineraria  as  regards  foliage, 
and  it  has  already  sent  up  over  a  dozen  flower- 
spikes,  the  flowers  on  which  are  arranged  in 
whorls,  as  in  japonica.  It  promises  to  keep  in 
flower  for  a  month  to  come.— K. 

Papaver  umbrosum — Lovers  of  the  curi- 
ous in  hardy  flowers  will  find  something  well 
worthy  their  attention  in  this  Poppy.  I  have  it 
now  finely  in  bloom  in  an  open  field,  and  must 
say  that  its  curious  markings  are  in  interest  only 
excelled  by  its  gorgeously  rich  hue  of  colour.  I 
observe  in  one  seed  list  that  it  is  described  as  ver- 
milion ;  my  impression  is  that  the  ground  colour 
of  the  flowers  is  a  rich,  glowing  ciimson,  full  of 
fire  and  effect  in  the  sunshine.  The  plants  I  have 
now  in  bloom  are  from  seed  sown  in  the  open 
ground  last  September,  the  seed  having  germinated 
with  wondrous  freedom.  The  plants  remained  in 
the  seed  bed  during  the  winter,  but  were  planted 
out  early  in  March,  and  are  now  blooming  pro- 
fusely. No  doubt  an  earlier  sowing — say,  in 
August — would  give  an  earlier  bloom,  and  I  think 
that  this  gorgeous  Poppy,  grown  beneath  orchard 
trees  in  quantity,  would  make  a  grand  market 
flower,  and  be  eagerly  sought  for  by  those  who 
need  colour  in  the  house  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  But  the  curiousness  about  the  flowers  is 
seen  in  the  singular  dense  black  blotch  which  is 
in  the  middle  of  each  petal,  rather  low  down,  and 
which  is  as  marked  inside  the  bloom  as  on  the 
outside.  That  is  rather  an  uncommon  feature, 
and  adds  both  to  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  and  to 
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the  interest  in  them.  When  in  bloom  the  plants 
are  from  15  inches  to  18  inches  in  height.  Their 
habits  vary  somewhat,  as  some  produce  large 
liowers  less  profusely,  whilst  others  are  full  of 
blooms  that  are  smaller,  but  all  alike  in  other 
respects.  When  the  plants  are  fairly  close  to- 
gether, the  effect  is  remarkable;  scircely  anything 
can  be  more  striking  or  effective.  As  a  rnle,  the 
flowers  consist  of  four  even-sized  petals  only,  but 
here  and  there  may  be  seen  one  or  two  having 
small  superfluous  petals,  and  these  may  indicate 
the  presence  of  a  doubling  tendency.  Charming 
as  the  blooms  arc  now,  their  beauty  could  hardly 
be  added  to,  but  a  few  more  petals  may  render 
them  more  enduring. — A.  D. 

Winter  and  summer  Carnations.— 
Mr.  Douglas  (p.  H7)  apparently  rejects  informa- 
tion in  reference  to  these.  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  bloom  border  Carnations  in  frames,  as  he 
puts  it.  AVhat  I  said  was,  that  they  will 
bloom  in  April  and  May  if  layered  early  enough 
and  sheltered  in  what  we  here  call  cold  pits,  in 
which  we  store  Strawberries  and  grow  Lettuce 
and  Radishes,  &c.  Tliey  are  heated,  but  the  heat  is 
only  turned  on  to  exclude  frost ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, I  daresay,  slightly  warmer  than  cold  wooden 
frames.  In  such  places  I  have  had  border  Carna- 
tions and  florists'  Pinks  with  their  first  flower- 
spikes  so  forward  in  March  and  April,  that  I  had  to 
cut  them  off,  wishing  to  reserve  the  plants  for 
beds.  I  did  not  take  note  of  the  sorts.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  a  good  Carnation  plant  layered  in 
July  can  do  but  grow  and  flower  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. Varieties  differ,  and  anyone  who 
has  grown  a  quantity  of  seedlings  knows  that 
there  are  early  and  late  kinds.  As  to  Pinks 
not  blooming  in  April  and  May  without  six  weeks' 
steady  forcing,  I  may  mention  that  my  employer 
the  year  before  last  brought  me  a  few  cuttings 
early  in  September,  which  were  put  under  cloches 
only,  and  one  of  these,  as  soon  as  rooted,  ran  up  a 
flower-spike  which  produced  flowers  in  May  and 
June  the  following  year  in  the  open  ground. — 
J.  S.  W. 

Outdoor  Hyacinths.— With  regard  to  old  Hyacinths, 
we  have  some  clumps  (in  the  op^n  border)  which  have 
increased  and  flowered  really  well  for  fifteen  years.  They 
are  left  undisturbed,  top-dressed  with  manure,  and  most 
of  the  blooms  are  quite  equal  to  those  of  freshly  imported 
bulbs.  .Some  others  shaded  by  trees  pined  away.— W.  P., 
Kent. 


Fruit  Garden. 


PRUNING  HARDY  FRUIT  TREES. 
Never  were  the  prospects  of  an  abundant  fruit 
crop  more  general  than  this  year.  Trees  and 
bnshes  of  all  kinds  are  just  now  a  sight  worth 
remembering ;  but  that  the  bright  promises  now 
held  out  will  be  fully  realised  in  autumn,  it  would 
be  rash  to  predict.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt 
that  many  useful  hints  for  future  guidance  may 
be  collected  by  taking  note  of  how  fruit  trees 
behave  this  season  under  various  kinds  of  pruning 
and  training,  and  also  under  the  too  common  sys- 
tem of  no  pruning  or  training  at  all.  As  to 
pruning,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  has  been 
greatly  overdone — in  fact,  in  some  cases  nothing 
short  of  barbarous  mutilation.  The  natural  re- 
action is,  therefore,  toward  the  other  extreme.  As 
regards  pruning,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  plan  of  growing  rank  shoots,  to  be  an- 
nually cut  off,  is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in 
fruit  culture.  If  miniature  fruit  trees  are  desired, 
they  must  be  dwarfed  by  means  of  grafting  on  a 
stock  that  does  not  supply  more  support  than  they 
require,  and  that  this  can  be  easily  done  is  amply 
exemplified  in  any  good  fruit  tree  nursery. 
Dwarfed  trees  are  the  ones  for  small  gardens,  and 
for  large  ones  also,  the  proper  place  for  standards 
on  free  stocks  being  in  the  orchard.  To  attempt 
to  dwarf  frnit  trees  by  means  of  the  knife  is  sure  to 
end  in  failure.  I  have  at  the  present  time  a 
quantity  of  Pears,  Plums,  and  Apples  that  only 
three  years  ago  were  miserable  objects,  owing  to 
having  been  trained  with  balloon-shaped  heads 
on  single  stems — one  of  the  worst  of  all  kinds  of 
training  ;  the  strength  of  the  tree  rushes  up  to  the 
centre,  and  expends  itself  in  the  [^production  of 


gross  watery  shoots  that  are  annually  cut  off, 
while  the  shoots  that  should  have  borne  fruit  were 
literally  starved.  Many  of  them  were  cankered 
from  excessive  cutting,  and  the  whole  almost 
fruitless.  The  plan  I  adopted  was  to  let  the  trees 
grow  the  whole  season  without  any  stopping 
or  pinching  at  all.  During  the  winter  the  shoots 
were  thinned  out,  so  as  to  form  a  pyramidal 
head  ;  I  only  shortened  the  leading  shoots  about 
one-third  of  their  length,  and  the  outside  ones  about 
one-half.  The  same  plan  was  followed  the  second 
year,  and  now  in  the  third  they  are  handsome 
trees,  clothed  with  fruitful  shoots,  covered  from 
base  to  summit  with  flowers  or  embryo  fruits ; 
even  the  very  worst  and  most  decrepit-looking 
specimen  was  so  invigorated  by  having  an  increased 
amount  of  leaf-growth  left  on  it,  that  it  has  deve- 
loped into  a  fruitful  tree. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  because 
trees  that  have  been  so  overpruned  are  benefited 
by  having  greater  freedom,  wide-spreading  orchard 
trees  do  not  require  the  knife  at  all.  We  fre- 
quently find  the  centres  of  such  trees  a  complete 
thicket  of  useless  shoots,  that  rob  the  outer  fruit- 
bearers  of  nourishment.  These  should  be  all  cut 
away,  so  that  the  main  branches  may  stand  quite 
clear,  and  that  sun  and  air  may  have  free  access  to 
the  centre  as  well  as  the  outside  of  the  tree.  I  have 
frequently  proved  that  even  standards  of  the 
largest  size  are  greatly  benefited  by  having  the 
tips  of  the  shoots  cut  off  in  winter ;  they  then 
make  short,  stubby  annual  growths,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  tree  is  thus  maintained ;  but  if 
allowed  to  go  entirely  nnpruned,  the  tree  gets 
stunted.  It  bearS  a  large  crop  one  year,  and  ex- 
hausts itself  so  much,  that  it  fails  to  carry  any 
crop  the  next ;  therefore  some  kinds  that  are  very 
prolific  get  to  be  called  alternate  year  croppers. 
This  is  really  caused  by  exhaustion  consequent  on 
the  bearing  wood  being  in  excess  of  what  is  re- 
quired. If  pruning  were  the  rule,  we  should  have 
more  regular  crops,  as  the  same  kinds  grown  on 
the  most  approved  principles,  with  the  fruit  thinned 
out  like  Grapes,  carry  a  good  crop  every  year. 

As  regards  training,  there  is  no  need  to  condemn 
the  absurd  fashions  that  used  to  be  in  vogue,  for 
they  condemn  themselves — the  more  natural  the 
form  of  tree  or  bush,  the  better.  Nearly  all  kinds 
of  fruits  have  a  distinct  habit  of  growth  that  it  is 
well  to  take  as  a  guide.  It  is  useless  to  expect 
rows  of  trees  to  be  kept  all  one  height  and  size 
unless  they  are  of  the  same  variety ;  while  one 
kind  naturally  forms  a  handsome  bush  or  pyra- 
mid, another  equally  good  kind  may  be  of  quite  a 
distinct  habit.  But  it  is  fruit  that  we  want,  and 
all  other  considerations  ought  to  be  subordinate 
to  that.  As  regards  the  best  form  of  tree,  there  is 
room  for  every  kind.  In  sheltered  valleys  I  would 
have  large  standards,  but  in  exposed,  wind-swept 
districts  low-growing  bushes  are  best.  I  have 
seen  the  crop  well  nigh  stripped  from  tall  trees, 
while  low  -  growing  bushes  lost  but  a  few 
fruits.  Do  not  forget  that  heavy  crops  cannot  be 
grown  without  manure,  and  if  not  supplied  in 
winter,  apply  it  now  as  a  top-dressing  over  the 
roots.  Jambs  Groom. 

Gosj>ort,  Hants. 


Morello  Oberries.  —  I  have  just  been 
through  an  orchard  in  which  run  lines  of  fine 
young  trees  of  the  Morello  Cherry  wondrously 
laden  with  bloom.  What  the  Laburnum  is  amongst 
decorative  trees  in  habit  and  effect  the  Morello 
Cherry  seems  to  be  amongst  fruits.  Words  fail  to 
convey  a  clear  impression  of  the  wondrous  flori- 
ferousness  of  the  standard  trees,  for  the  weight  of 
the  bloom  alone,  light  as  it  is,  yet  seems  to  weigh 
down  the  branches  in  a  remarkable  degree.  It 
would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  learn  whether 
the  Morello  employed  as  a  stock  for  Cherries 
would  prove  for  these  fruits  what  the  Quince  is  for 
Pears  and  produce  similar  results.  Certainly  the 
Morello  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  its  family,  but  it 
is  also  the  most  prolific,  and  these  are  qualities 
which  one  may  well  wish  to  impress  upon 
sweet  kinds  also.  Owing  to  the  pendent  nature 
of  the  bloom,  it  seems  to  have  suffered  little  from 
the  sharp  frost  of  the  morning  of  the  8th,  when 


all  through  the  Thames  valley,  and  probably  over 
a  much  wider  area,  the  ground  was  coated  with 
dense  hoarfrost.  This  visitation,  following  so 
closely  upon  the  hail  storms  and  heavy  rains  of 
the  preceding  day,  has  left  its  marks  very  largely 
upon  the  Pear  fruit  germs,  for  whilst  the  bloom 
had  almost  entirely  fallen,  yet  the  erect  fruits 
seem  to  have  caught  the  moisture  and  largely 
to  have  suffered.  I  notice  masses  of  fruit  germs 
with  eyes  as  black  as  Sloes  and  all  will  soon 
fall.  None  the  less  I  think  an  ample  crop  is  left. 
Probably  few  other  fruits  have  suffered  to  the 
same  extent.  A  large  fruit  grower  comforts  him- 
self with  the  assurance  that  a  thinning  of  the  fruits 
was  not  only  inevitable,  but  would  be  profitable, 
for  the  great  danger  before  growers  presently  was  a 
market  glut,  that  would  prove  a  misfortune.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  those  who  through  thick 
and  thin  advocate  the  exten.sion  of  our  fruit 
breadths  rarely  take  thought  of  the  effects  of 
frosts  and  other  dangers  to  the  crops,  whilst  when 
we,  on  the  other  hand,  with  our  present  producing 
powers  get  a  full  crop,  we  soon  find  the  markets 
glutted.  Thus  poor  crops  and  heavy  ones  seem  to 
be  equally  troublesome. — A.  D. 


TOO  MUCH  FRUIT  BLOSSOM. 

The  extraordinary  amount  of  blossom  to  be  seen 
this  season  on  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  is  by  no 
means  an  unmitigated  blessing.  We  would,  how- 
ever, certainly  prefer  too  much  to  too  little,  as 
with  an  abundance  there  is  much  better  prospects 
of  a  good  crop  resulting  than  with  too  little  ;  but 
according  to  my  experience  extra  heavy  crops  are 
in  the  end  far  from  being  a  great  gain.  If  during 
this  season  we  are  favoured  with  crops  at  all  equal 
to  everybody's  expectations,  a  great  glut  will  be 
the  result,  and  consumers  only  will  be  the  gainers. 
I  hold  that  when  it  does  not  pay  growers  to  send 
produce  to  our  markets  it  is  unfortunate  for  all 
parties  concerned.  Over-production,  although  at 
first  beneficial  to  consumers,  eventually  results  in 
a  diminution  in  the  way  of  supplies.  When  fruits 
are  plentiful,  not  over-plentiful,  growers  realise 
remunerative  prices,  and  consumers  get  their  sup- 
plies at  reasonable  prices,  all  parties  being  thus 
satisfied.  In  fruit  culture  Nature  has  much  to  do 
with  regard  to  the  regulation  of  supplies,  and  if 
we  exhaust  the  trees  this  season,  the  chances  are 
we  shall  suffer  for  it  next  year.  It  one-tenth  part 
of  the  blossoms  on  such  trees  as  Plums,  Cherries, 
Apples,  and  Pears  are  followed  by  fruit  and  these 
are  allowed  to  perfect,  we  shall  have  too  much 
fruit,  while  the  trees  in  many  cases  will  require 
more  than  one  season  to  recoup  their  strength. 
For  my  part  I  would  prefer  to  have  less  bloom, 
not  only  because  then  there  would  be  a  better 
prospect  of  a  good,  but  not  injuriously  heavy, 
crop,  but,  what  is  also  of  greater  Importance, 
the  fruit  would  as  a  rule  grow  to  a  larger  size. 
When  there  is  such  a  mass  of  bloom  as  is  to  be 
seen  everywhere  this  season,  it  is  almost  certain 
to  be  much  weaker  than  it  otherwise  would  be, 
and  who  ever  saw  weakly  blossoms  produce  fine 
fiuit  1  Besides,  I  find  that  in  the  case  of  all  old 
trees  especially  there  is  not  suflicient  vigour  to 
swell  so  many  fruit,  but  as  the  trees,  supposing 
the  weather  favourable,  are  certain  to  attempt  to 
swell  nearly  or  quite  all  that  set,  the  consequence 
is  that  the  greater  portion  drops  prematurely. 
Already  this  is  occurring  here  in  the  case  of 
choice  I'lums  and  Cherries,  and  I  am  not  at  all 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  Pear 
blossom?,  notably  those  of  Jargonelles.  Then, 
again,  when  clusters  of  Apples  and  Pears  are 
swelling  off,  these  if  not  thinned  out  early  be- 
come favourable  feeding  grounds  for  destructive 
maggots,  and  even  if  they  escape  these,  the  fruits 
are  certain  to  be  small  and  inferior  in  quality.  If 
we  h.id  not  late  frosts  with  which  to  contend,  I 
should  strongly  advocate  thinning  out  the  blos- 
soms, more  especially  those  of  the  choicer  sorts 
of  Pears,  as  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  would  be  a 
gainer  thereby.  As  it  is,  the  least  that  can  be 
done  is  to  thin  out  the  fruits  freely  and  early 
wherever  possible.  Every  miserable  fruit  allowed 
to  swell  contributes  to  the  weakening  of  the  tree, 
and   aUo  militates  against  the  quality  of  fruits 
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resulting  from  stronger  and  better  placed  bloom?. 
Young  trees  that  have  not  yet  filled  their  allotted 
spices  ought  to  be  specially  favoured,  as  to  crop 
these  heavily  would  be  to  "  kill  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs."  Let  each 
vigorous  tree  perfect  a  few  fruit; 
bnt  it  we  a'lowed  our  young  trees 
to  perfect  all  the  fruit  tliat  is  now 
apparently  set  on  tbem,  the  strong 
leading  growths  would  suffer  accord- 
ingly. Some  may  think  it  judicious 
to  crop  them  heavily  in  order  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  strong 
growths,  and  thereby  lessen  the 
need  of  pruning :  but  we  do  not 
prune,  and  have  frequently  laid  in 
4  -  foot  branches  their  full  length 
with  the  best  of  results.  It  would 
appear  almost  impossible  to  over- 
crop bashes  of  lied  and  T.lack  Cur- 
rants and  ( tooseberries  or  Ras[)berry 
plantations.  These  are  naturally 
turface-rooting  and  good  foragers, 
and  crop  them  as  heavilj'  as  one  will 
they  are  strong  enough  to  repeat  the 
good  S3rvice  the  following  season. 
Birds,  for  the  first  time  in  five  tue- 
cessive  springs,  have  taken  great 
liberties  with  our  (iooseberry  bushes, 
and  a  moderate  crop  will  be  the  con- 
sequence ;  but  Currants,  in  spite  of 
last  year's  superior  crops,  are  morp 
abundantly  (lowered  than  usual.  I 
notice,  however,  that  the  few  Apple 
trees  that  perftcted  heavy  cropj  last 
season  are  sparsely  flowered  this, 
and  I  trust  that  the  rem  jinder  will 
not  set  verv  hea\  v  crops. 

W.  I.  M. 


May  frosta  and  the  fruit 
crop.— In  this  district  we  have  had 
a  week  of  sharp  frosts.  They  set  in 
on  the  night  of  the  7th,  and  ap- 
pear likely  to  last  some  time  yet,  as 
the  wind  keeps  in  the  cold  quarter. 
Fortunately,  the  nights  have  been 
still  and  everything  dry  ;  the 
leaves,  too,  are  so  well  advaccad, 
that  they  have  afforded  much 
shelter,  especially  to  Tears,  which 
are  hanging  in  thick  clusters  and 
show  no  signs  of  falling  at  present. 
Of  Apple  bloom  there  has  been 
a  great  wealth,  and  the  variety  of 
tints  which  the  different  sorts  af- 
ford are  a  treat  to  behold.  Cherries 
have  been  literally  laden  with 
Bowers,  and  I  do  not  remember  a 
season  when  the  country  has  ap- 
peared more  lovely  than  it  has 
this;  all  trees  and  shrubs  that 
flower  seem  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  profusion  of  blossom.— J.  Khbp- 
PARD,  M'oolrersto/ie  Parli,  Tpsnich. 

■ The  present  season  affords 

a  favourable  opportunity  for  ctm- 
parison  as  to  earliness,  size  of 
bloom,  and  general  effect  as  regards 
rhe  diff-rent  kinds  of  Apples. 
Looking  over  a  large  collectiori 
of  trees,  '   "    ■   - 


NORTH  AUERICAN  CACTI. 
In  the  mo3t  southern  States  of  North  America 
the  vegetation  is  of  a  very  diversified  character, 
owing  to  great  variations  in  temperature  and 
atmospheric  moisture  and  the  numerous  moun- 
tains and  valleys  which  oocur  there,     The  Cactus 


Orchids. 


PROLIFEROUS  ROOTS  OF  ORCH[DS.* 
There    have    been    various    records     of     bnda 
originated  on  roots  of  Orchids  lately  in   the  in- 
family  iV  abuiidantry'"rcp7e"5enteTon'the~"more    ^'^'^'^ss  quoted  by  Messrs. Lendy and  Salter.  I  have 
exposed  arid  regions  of  these  States  especially  in     °°^  ^'""^^  attached  great  interest  to  this  case,  but 
Te.xa9,  New  Me.^ico,  and  even  in  Utah.   They  vary    \  ™^''^  9°'?  ^  ^^^  observations,  only  one  plant 
in  form  from  the  gigantic  columnar  stems  of  the    having  often  showed  me  this  method  of  propaga- 
Saguarro  (C.  giganteus),  which  tower  up  often  to    ''°.°-    J'  '^  '^^^  Bird's-nest  Orchid  (Neottia  Nidas- 
a  height  of  (iO  feet,  to  the  tiny  MammiUarias  and    ^''d^  'P^'  ""^'^^  °^'^°  perishes  after  having  flowered, 
Echinocacti,  some  of  which  are  small  enough  to  be  •  T        '.°  °  .   "^  ^^^^^  ''  produces  fresh  roots  from 
carried,  roots  and  all,  in  the  waistcoat  pocket.    The    ''°®/'"'^  of  certain  sheaths.     In  other  cases   it 
Opuntias  are  also  very  numerous  in  these  parts  of    P^^oces  a  fresh  plant  at  the  very  top  of  a  root- 
America,  and  these  too  show  much  variety  both  in    '^°^®-.    1°  '^'''  ^  observed  this  fact  at  Tharand, 
size  and  shape,  some  of  them  forming  immense    ^^^  !'  ^^^  ''^^^  observed  before  by  M.  T.  P.  E. 
branchingshrub.stheirflatbattledore-likebranc'aes    ;^°.'='^f •,"?„^^"-      Afterwards  it  was  seen  by 
hanging  down  through  sheer  weight,  and  bearing    If^.'soQ-  '  ""ens,  Hofmeister,  then  it  was  formally 
in  the  flowering  season  thousands  of  showy  red    denied  by  Drude,  and  re-observed  and  described 
or  yellow  flowers,  to   be  followed   by  a  crop  of  I  "^  "'    Eugene  Warming,  the  excellent  Scandina- 
sucoulent,    generally    edible,  fruit     It  is  '  ^'^°    botanitt.      The    second    case    occurred    in 
noteworthy  of  Opuntias  in  a  wild  state    J'^fl/cnopsis     deliciosa,     gathered    in     184:!    by 
that  when  old  their    wood    is    intensely    /'Oll'iKe""- .    My  specimen  shows  a  young  plant  on 
hard  and  durable,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  '  ^  '^^'^^  having  just  emitted  such  a  small  rootlet  of 
sight  in  the  desert  plains  of  the  Southern  i  '''  own,  as  described  by  Mr.  Salter.  This  specimen 
States  to   see  the  gaunt,  bare,   bone-like  I  "^^^  ^^  ^^®°  '°  "^  herbarium.     The  third  case  is  a 
skeletons    of    these    plants    standing  for  i  ^^"^  °°^-     '^  ^5''*^?°'^'"°  ('^  ^ ''e^em'ier  rightly, 
years  after    the  plant  has    psrished  and  ^^^™''°*°  P'^°"''°™'^'<=°^™^'^)  6^"^  a  fine  shoot 
-    -  •^.  .    .  from  a  root  in    Consul    Schiller's    collection,    I 


its  fleshy  growth  has  been  dried  up  by 
the  sun.  Travellers  tell  us  that  late  in 
the  autumn  or  some  time  after  the  rainy 
season  these  Cacti  assume  a  red  shrivelled 


,i„i,i„      1        J  „  producing  finer  and  more    soon  afterwards  produce 

richly  coloured  flowers  than  the  Nelson  Codlin      '  -      -     H 

Ihe  latter  kind  has  a  somewhat  drooping  or  pen- 
dent growth,  and  trees  of  it  when  in  bloom  are 
perhaps,  for  that  reason  all  the  more  beautifub 
but  I  can  find  none  to  excel  it  in  size  of  bloom 
and  specially  in  richness  of  hue. 
Apple  tree 


We  do  not  grow 
V.-.-.U  ^'  ^  ''°'^'  ^°^  "^ey  produce  effects, 

but  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  securing  spe- 
cially rich  colour  in  the  bloom  will  do  well  to 
remember  Nelson  Codlin.— A.  D. 

ieo^iifn^t^VifiZ^  ^}'f«  <P  310).-l8  there  notadecWed  ol.. 
1 1  sare  Dlap.-f  ,.ni  "^.r "",'""  «P«rience  that  if  ordinary 


believe,  in  1867.      A  young  gardener  broke    it 

accidentally,  and  threw  the  shoot  and  part  of  the 

root   away,    hoping    the    loss    would    never    be 

remarked.    The  last  case  is  that  of  Sarcola- 

bium  micranthum.    Director  Lucien  Linden 

sent  me  lately  a  fine  Cochin-China  plant  with 

"j'        3  yoang  two-leaved  shoot  on  a  root.     The 

wnole  plant  was  boiled  and  carefully  dried, 

and  can  be  seen  in  my  herbarium. 

TuRBE-LippED  Orchids.— I  had  seen 
various  cases  of  monstrous  three-lipped 
Orchids ;  in  all  those  cases  there  were 
CO  anthers  developed  at  all,  and  the 
genuine  free  style  had  a  terminal  uf  right 
.siigmatic  hollow,  without  the  least  de- 
fltction.  The  finest  thing  of  this  kind 
that  ever  came  under  my  notice 
was  a  grand  flower  of  Onoidium 
I'apilio  with  three  lips,  three  sepalp, 
and  a  fusiform  apostasioid  style,  without 
the  least  indication  of  anthers  or  fila- 
ments. It  was  presented  to  me  by  Mr. 
Day.  I  remember  having  seen  a  very 
fine  Cattleyoid  flower  of  that  kind — 
I.!clia  elegans,  I  think — in  the  banc's  of 
I'rofessor  Dyer.  There  came,  howeier, 
some  instances  under  my  notice  wheie 
the  three  lips  occur  enclosing  a  com- 
mon column  with  its  deflection 
and  its  normal  anther.  In  thes'i 
1  cases  all   the  flowers  were  fqi;ally 

three-lipped,  and  this  was  observed 
i  once  more  on  the  next  shoots  cf  the 

same  plant.  The  first  case  was  (hat 
of  Oncidium  prajtestum  var.  Let£- 
num.  The  Sanderian  traveller,  Mr. 
Osmer,  was  so  struck  by  a  panicle 
loaded  with  such  flowers,  that  l.e 
made  an  attempt  to  dry  them. 
They  were  eight  in  number. 
The  plant  itself  went  into  Mr. 
Lee's  collection,  and  I  hope  he 
three-lipped.      The 

.     .        -  .,    JIajor  Lendy,  both 

,,  J      .     V    .         '°   Pt'otusion   beautiful    in   18S4   and   1885.      It  is  not  quite  so  evident 

flowers  and  spmy  fruits.  In  the  Colorado  valley  ,  as  in  the  Oncidium,  inasmuch  as  the  PhaK-enopsis 
sorne  of  the  finest  of  cultivated  Cacti  are  found  ,  Stuartiana  Lendyana  has  bnt  one  normal  lip  • 
wild.suohasthehandsomeEchinocactusWislizeni,  lyet  the  petals  much  more  approach  lips  than 
the  juice  of  which  is  so  watery  and  refreshing,  that  petals.  The  blunt  tiianznlar  blades  are  unguicu- 
It  has  been  often  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  ,  late,  and  bear  a  callus  over  the  mid-base  of  the 
travellers  when  all  other  sources  of  water  had  lamina.  The  third  case  is  that  of  Dendrobinm 
become  dried  up.  Some  beautiful  Opuntias  are  ,  nobile  Cooksonianum,  the  flowers  of  which  ar- 
also   natives   of  this  region,   along    with 


Caoti  ill  Arizona  (Pereiis  giganteus  and  Opu _ tia  arbo  i.-si.<m). 


than  Red  As. rachant^r  pr^ducW  finer^Ind  m  '  1"'?^^^ '  ZtV^Z  ^il°iL?"'  T^'°  ^1    --°^ .--  -!  °A-^  ^y  M 


^.      .   „       -—    many 

MammiUarias  and  the  almost  ubiquitous  Cereus 
giganteus.  Seen  in  the  wild  mountain  fastnesses 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  American  continent 
they  have  a  weird  appearance.  Cacti  indeed  must 
be  seen  in  their  native  wilds  if  one  would  know 
them  properly. 


very  distinct.  Those  of  D.  nobile  TollianuDi 
have  the  petals  very  thick  and  hairy  over  the 
base,  and  possess  the  colours  of  the  lip. 

LUDDEMANSIA    (CYCNOCIIES)     PESCATOBEI  — 
This  fo-called    "  genus  "  has  proved  a  puzzle.      It 

*  A  commuoication  from    Prof.   Reichenbach,  re;d  at 
the  lute  Orchid  Coufercuce. 


May  2  5,   1885.] 
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.vas  S  jhlim  who  discovered  it  near  Ocana.  Linden 
sent  a  plant  of  it  to  Pescatore,  of  La  Celle  de  St. 
Cloud.  There  it  has  flowered,  and  I  think  one 
flower  is  preserved  in  Lindley's  collection.  I 
have  foar  of  that  typical  inflorescence.  Lindley 
took  it  to  be  a  Cycnoches,  an  opinion  we  have  seen 
lately  re-accepted  by  an  author  who  should  have 
been  prevented  from  doing  so,  seeing  both  leaves 
and  bulbs  are  those  of  an  Acineta,  while  all 
Oycnochci  have  them  like  those  of  Catasetum 
and  Mormode'.  As  soon  as  I  had  obtained 
sufficient  materials  I  published  my  genus 
Luddemannia  in  honour  of  my  late  friend 
Luddemann.  Linden  having  got  say  thirty  plants 
of  it,  sent  them  to  his  customers,  who  accused  him 
of  sending  Acinetas  for  Cycnoches,  and  asked  for  the 
genuine  plant.  I  believe  Schlim  sent  a  second 
cargo,  all  of  which  proved  to  be  Acinetas. 

A  third  Luddemannia  appeared  with  a  stiff 
erect  inflorescence  and  quite  pecaliar  flowers.  It 
was  discovered  in  1878  by  AVallis,  who 
stated  that  it  had  the  bulb  of  an 
Acineta  and  leaf  of  a  I'cristeria.  I 
apprehend,  however,  that  Wallis  in- 
tended to  say  it  had  the  bulb  of  a  I'eri- 
steria.  Grand  inflorescences  of  the  old 
Luddemannia  Pesoatorei  were  collected 
and  admirably  dried  for  me  by  Roez'. 
Finally,  good  plants  of  Luddemannia 
were  gathered  by  Jlessrs.  Klabocb  and 
Lehmann.  I  was  led  to  regard  Leh- 
mann's  plant  a  new  type  from  his  repre- 
sentation and  description  and  the  one 
dried  inflorescenc.  The  other  in- 
florescence and  two  fresh  ones  proved 
to  be  the  typical  L.  Pescatorei.  I  had 
the  first  from  Consul  Kienast  ZoUy, 
Hinslanden,  Zurich :  the  others  from 
an  Eoglish  correspondent. 

It  is  my  earnest  wi  h  to  have  once 
more  fresh  statements  of  the  pleio- 
morphic  state  of  those  flowers  which 
may  be  f  jrms  of  Acinela,  perhaps  also 
of  Paristeria.  I  have  obtained  well 
leveloped  seeds  from  the  Aoineta 
erythro.x intha  produced  from  Messrs. 
Veitch's  Luddemannia. 


and  it  is  quite  probable  that  better  sub- 
stitutes for  both  may  yet  be  found.  What 
we  do  know  is  that  many  kinds  of  plants 
besides  Orchids  grow  and  thrive  in  decaying 
Sphagnum  and  fibry  peat,  and  probably  these 
materials,  when  made  into  a  compost  in  an  Orchid 
pot,  differ  but  little  from  other  composts  in  I  lie 
plant  food  which  they  contain.  E-xperiment  and 
investigation  only  can  throw  light  on  this  matter. 
I  have  observed  that  Orchids  will  root  and  grow 
freely  in  a  great  variety  of  substances.  The  roots 
lay  hold  of  stones,  cinders,  brickbats,  wood,  painted 
or  unpainted,  and  of  any  kind,  peat.  Sphagnum, 
loam,  leaf-mould,  bark,  and  almost  anything  that 
comes  to  hand,  whether  it  be  rich  or  poor,  only 
that  when  left  to  themselves  they  seem  to  decline 
to  penetrate  anything  that  is  sad  and  sour,  pre- 
ferring to  warp  their  roots  round  the  outside  of 
objects  more  than  the  insides,  all  of  which  goes 
to  prove  that  they  live  upon  pretty  much  the  same 


I  who  were  the  first  to  bring  this  beautiful  new 
[  Oncidium  into  notice,  have  received   M.  de   St. 
L(!'gere's  consignment  for  distribution. 


NOTES. 


MANURE  FOR  ORCHIDS. 
I  HAVE  known  much  mischief  done 
to  Orchids  by  the  careless  application 
of  manure,  and  all  growers  are  naturally 
cautious  in  applying  stimulants  the 
suitableness  of  which  may  be  doubt- 
ful. It  is,  however,  our  ignorance  of 
the  subject  that  is  at  fault ;  not  the 
manuring.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
in  The  Gabdbn  more  than  once, 
we  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
associating  the  idea  of  manure  with 
something  different  from  that  which 
plants  feed  upon  naturally  ;  whereas 
when  we  speak  of  giving  manure  to  any 
plant  we  simply  talk  of  feeding  it  with 
its  own  proper  food  in  a  ready  way, 
for,  do  as  we  may,  we  cannot  make  a  plant 
take  any  kind  of  stimulant  we  choose  and  thrive 
upon  it.  In  other  words,  a  suitable  manure  for  an 
Orchid  would  be  just  the  kind  of  food  it  throve 
upon  best.  I  have  never  had  any  doubt  but  that 
orchids  thrive  upon  the  same  kind  of  food  as 
other  plants,  and  it  will  probably  be  found  that 
the  proportions  of  the  different  elements  which 
suit  them  will  not  vary  more  than  they  do  in  the 
case  of  other  plants.  But  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  we  are  still  groping  in  the  dark,  those  who 
have  had  most  opportunities  not  seemingly  con- 
cerning themselves  much  with  the  science  of 
Orchid  culture,  but  contenting  themselves  wi'h 
rule-of-thumb  practice.  Although  fibry  peat  and 
Sphagnum  Moss  are  almost  universally  used  for 
potting  Orchids,  their  use  is  not  founded  upon 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  Orchids  as 
regards  food.  These  two  substances  seem  to  have 
recommended  themselves  to  growers  because, 
being  of  a  porous  character,  they  seemed  readily 
permeable  by  the  roots,  but  they  have  been  used 
without  knowing  whether  the  elements  they 
contained   were   what  Orch'da   needed  or  not, 


/^/•>i* 


Cacti  in  the  Utah  Desert  (Ecblnocactas  Visoaga  and  Opnntlas), 

kind  of  food  as  other  plants,  but  only  take  it  up 
in  a  way  peculiar  to  themselves.  J.  S.  W. 


Oncidium  Jonesianum. — Concerning  this 
beautiful  new  Orchid  we  are  in  receipt  of  letters 
repecting  its  habitat,  &c.,  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  cultivators.  For  the  discovery  of  this  Orchid 
we  are  indebted  to  M.  de  St.  Legere,  of  Paraguay, 
who  writes  as   follows :   "  I  have  been  fortunate 


The  Flag  Iris.— There  is  no  sight  more  truly 
lovely  in  the  world  of  flowers  than  that  of  the 
shining  buds  of  the  Iris  opening  their  petals  on  a 
sut  ny  day  i  \  May  time.  The  old  I.  germanica  is 
everywhere  at  home,  not  only  in  country  fresh 
air,  but  even  in  London  gardens — indeed,  so  little 
does  it  suffer  from  the  smoke  and  dust  of  towns, 
that  it  must  be  considered  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  city  flowers.  Beautiful,  however,  as  is 
the  common  old  purple  variety,  there  are  at  least 
twenty  varieties  of  it  well  worth  a  place  in  all 
good  gardens.  They  succeed  perfectly  in  masses 
on  the  Grass  on  dry  and  well-drained  soils,  and 
no  other  flowers  are  more  acceptable 
for  large  bowls  and  vases  in  the 
drawing-room  or  boudoir.  One  of 
the  best  points  in  favour  of  the  Flag 
Iris  is  that,  being  evergreen,  it  is 
decorative  all  through  the  year.  I. 
pallida  is  second  to  no  Brazilian 
Cattleja  in  delicate  texture  and  soft- 
ness of  colour,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  I.  florentina  and  I.  Victorine ; 
in  a  word,  these  beautiful  plants  have 
before  them  a  future  as  being  amongst 
the  most  exquisite  of  all  the  hardy 
Bowers   of  summer. 

Apple  blossom.— Here  and  there 
in  the  little  gardens  in  Surrey  the 
Apple  orchards  are  as  fresh  as  showery 
Mny  can  make  them,  and  the  mystery 
(.f  bud  and  the  wealth  oE  blossom 
hang  gracefully  on  every  bough.  No- 
tli'Dg  can  well  be  more  lovely  than 
these  clouds  of  pink  Apple  blossoms 
as  seen  tossing  up  against  the  cool  sky, 
or  standing  out  like  the  most  dainty  of 
'  mbroidery  on  the  velvety  blue-green 
background  afforded  by  the  fragrant 
Pmts.  Each  bit  of  sunny  wood  is  full 
of  life-bor^ting  bud  and  uncurling 
Ferns ;  and  that  sweet  singer  of  the 
i.ight  offers  her  melody  to  the  flowers  of 
May.  Even  Meadow  Daisies  open  their 
soft  eyes  to  the  sunshine,  and  King-cups 
and  Lady's  Smock  give  to  the  wet 
ditches  a  royal  garniture  of  purple  and 
gold.  Here  is  a  little  copse  of  Pear 
trees,  white  with  their  summer  snow; 
there  a  breadth  of  yellow  Gorse  and 
of  warm  brown  Fern.  A  little  fquir- 
rel  springs  along  the  spongy  sod 
beneath  the  Larch  and  Pines,  while 
swallows  thus  early  skim  the  rippling 
pools,  and  the  love  note  of  the 
doves  is  borne  on  the  breeze  like  a 
sigh.  The  balmy  air  of  May  time  is  like 
nectar,  and  the  warm  sunshine  turns 
the  gravelly  banks  into  amber,  and  the  blossoming 
of  Furze  and  of  Broom  into  waves  of  burnished 
gold. 

Wieley  ■Wood.— A  lover  of  all  things  beauti- 
ful, and  more  especially  of  hardy  flowers,  may 
find  many  things  near  London  to  enjoy  and 
admire,  but  the  most  unique  sight  I  know  of  in  a 
garden  is  this  sunny  bit  of  sandy  wood,  jewelled 
as  it  is  with  the  wild  flowers  of  many  lands. 
Carpets  of    early  Phloxes,  white,  pink,  salmon, 


enough  to  secure  plants  of  Oncidium  Jonesianum,  I  and  lilac,  glints  of  Gentian  as  blue  as  the  Adriatic, 
which  is  only  found  in  certain  parts  of  Paraguay,  in  clouds  of  Tiarella,  the  rich  yellow  of  Hooped- 
the  midst  of  elevated  forests  in  the  less  sheltered  '  petticoat  Daffodils,  and  the  golden  promise  of  a 


spots.  It  is  essentially  an  epiphyte,  and  not 
delicate.  In  these  places  the  thermometer  in  the 
winter  often  falls  below  zero.  I  have  plants 
which  have  borne  as  many  as  twenty-nine  flowers." 
In  the  same  letter  he  describes  a  new  Zygopetalum 
which  he  has  found.  "  It  has  a  stem  about  a  yard 
high,  and  from  the  base  to  the  top,  at  short 
intervals,  grow  clusters  of  leaves,  and  from  each 
cluster  issues  a  blossom  two  or  three  times  as  large 
as  that  of  Z.  crinitum;  it  is  a  curious  and  orna- 
mental plant.'     Messrs.  Horsman,  of  Colchester, 


whole  world  of  summer  flowers  to  come.  Lily 
stems  are  there  in  all  their  vigour  by  the  thousand ; 
here  in  clumps  among  sheltering  Rhododendrons, 
there  in  breadths  below  the  shelter  of  the  trees. 
Daintiest  alpine,  rare  Ferns,  shrubs  white  with 
summer  snow  like  Spir^isa  grandiflora,  or  crimson 
with  honeyed  bells  (Rhododendron),  are  there. 
The  forked  spikes  of  the  Cape  Pondweed  float  on 
the  glassy  surface  of  the  little  lake  like  lateen 
boats  spreading  their  white  wings  on  a  silver  sea, 
and  with  their    fresh  ^awthorn-like  fragrance 
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come  in  fitful  and  wayward  snatches  the  delicious 
song  of  nightingales.  It  is  a  lovely  warm  morn- 
ing after  the  showers,  when  golden  Beech  leaves 
tremble  in  the  tun,  and  the  Bluebells  may  whisper 
of  their  secret  joy  to  the  coy  white  Anemone  in 
her  mossy  bower.  Iris  buds  spear  up  through  a 
forest  of  sword-like  leaves,  and  the  buds  of  P;conies 
glisten  like  mahogany  knobs  among  the  purple 
foliage,  and  the  Poet's  Narcissus  offers  its  pearly 
whiteness  and  magic  perfume  on  every  hand.  In 
a  word,  the  wood  at  Wisley  is  a  garden  pleasaunce 
rare,  reminding  one  of  a  picture  by  Leighton  or 
Tadema,  of  a  .symphony  by  Sarasate,  of  a  song  by 
a  sweet  singer,  of  a  thousand  lovely  things  one 
may  now  and  then  dream  of,  but  fail  to  express  in 
cold  hard  words. 

The  Snow  Bush  is  a  by  no  means  inappro- 
priate popular  name  for  that  most  lovely  of 
Spirsas,  now  more  generally  known  as  Exochorda 
grandifiora.  It  was  figured  years  ago  in  The 
Garden  at  a  time  when  hardy  shrubs  were  not  so 
precious  to  us  as  they  are  now,  and  yet  it  is  rare 
to  see  a  good  healthy  bush  of  this  old  species  in 
bloom.  In  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's  garden  at  Wey- 
bridge  it  is  quite  a  feature,  its  graceful  wand-like 
sprays  a  picture  of  pearly  buds  and  of  white 
blossoms.  It  seems  to  like  a  rich  deep,  but  well- 
drained  soil,  and  Mr.  Wilson  tells  me  that  one 
little  secret  in  its  culture  is  to  prune  back  its 
branches  soon  after  flowering,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
strong  crop  of  growths  for  the  next  season's 
blossoming.  We  have  many  lovely  species  of 
shrubby  Spirasa,  but  this  is  one  of  the  best,  and 
especially  welcome,  inasmuch  as  it  blooms  thus 
early  in  the  yerr. 

Pinguicula  hlrtlflora.— In  one  of  the 
cooler  of  the  Orchid  houses  at  Weybridge  this 
rare  little  Italian  Butterwort  is  now  in  flower, 
and  is  much  admired.  It  was  introduced  by 
Miss  C.  M.  Owen,  of.  Gorey,  ^Vexford,  a  year  or 
two  ago,  and  has  been  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  as  also  in  The  Gaeden.  It  grows 
freely  in  Sphagnum  Moss  in  a  cool,  sunny  porch  or 
greenhouse,  and  bears  pale  lilac  flowers  the  size  of 
a  Czar  Violet  on  slender  stalks  2  inches  or  so 
in  height.  A  pure  white  or  albino  variety  flowered 
in  the  Trinity  College  Gardens,  Dublin,  where  it 
is  grown  in  a  little  porch  along  with  P.  grandi- 
fiora, P.  caudata,  and  other  interesting  bog  plants. 
Experiments  have  been  made  by  crossing  this 
species  with  P.  caudata,  and  rice  versa,  but  so  far, 
as  is  at  present  known,  without  any  success, 
except  apparently  good  seed. 

Orchids  at  Chelsea.— Flower-loving  visi- 
tors now  in  town  will  miss  a  great  floral  treat  if 
they  neglect  to  visit  the  great  trade  collections  of 
these  flowers,  beautiful  as  grown  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  by  Mr.  W.  Ball.  Both  collections 
should  be  seen,  because,  without  making  any 
comparisons,  both  exhibitions  are  most  charming, 
showing  their  beauty  in  different  phases  and 
under  different  conditions  and  arrangements. 
Phalsenopsis  Sanderiana  at  Messrs.  Veitch's  is 
exquisitely  lovely,  and  their  large  Cattleya  house 
an  attractive  feature,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
their  Pitcher  plants  are  unapproached  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Bull's  show  house  of  Orchids,  many  and 
varied  and  tastefully  arranged,  is  like  a  beautiful 
dream,  a  sight  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
praise  too  highly.  In  the  matter  of  arrange- 
ment both  collections  are  in  advance  of  that 
adopted  at  the  late  conference. 

Wlndflowers.— Every  now  and  then  the 
question  is  asked,  "  What  is  to  be  the  next  craze 
amongst  the  florists  ?"  and  one  feels  tempted  to 
say,  "  Oh,  well,  the  Anemones,  I  suppose."  Some- 
how one  shrinks  at  the  thought  of  the  flowers  we 
love  deeply  ever  becoming  the  phantasy  of  a 
passing  fashion,  and  yet  so  far  as  we  at  present 
know  and  can  see  ahead  the  change  of  fashion  in 
flow<r8,  as  in  all  other  things,  seems  inevitable: 
and  so  in  all  probability  ere  long  the  Anemone 
will  in  part,  even  if  not  wholly,  fill  the  void  in 
our  hearts  which  we  are  doomed  to  feel  when 
Queen  Daffodil  is  deposed.  Certainly,  when  well 
grown,  no  other  hardy  flowers  are  so  showy,  nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  find  another  genus  of  greater 
variety  as  regards  form,   habit,  and  colour,  nor 


must  we  forget  that  A.  coronaria  as  reared  from 
seeds  endures  in  bloom  for  at  least  nine  months 
out  of  the  twelve.  We  must  thank  our  Irish 
friends  for  the  devotion  they  have  paid  to  the 
Windflowers,  and  "  St.  Brigid  "  must  be  especially 
complimented  in  having  grown  Crown  Anemones 
from  seed  to  greater  perfection  than  anyone  else, 
and  a  bouquet  of  her  finest  flowers  was  recently 
accepted  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  during  the  late 
tour  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Cut  in  the  half-open 
bud  stage  and  placed  in  water  indoors,  these  seed- 
ling Windflowers  endure  fresh  and  fair  for  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight,  and  are  all  the  more  beautiful, 
seeing  that  in  a  warm  room  the  flowers  expand 
their  velvety  petals  and  so  appear  even  more 
lovely  than  when  seen  in  the  open  air.  In  shel- 
tered sunny  gardens  near  the  sea  in  Ireland  seed- 
ling Windflowers,  great  Czar  Violets,  and  the 
finest  of  Christmas  Hoses  are  the  best  and  most 
acceptable  of  all  hardy  flowers. 
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STERILITY  IN  CHINESE  PBIMEOSES. 
These  useful  winter-blooming  plants  are  not 
exempt  from  that  too  common  evil  attendant  upon 
high  breeding,  a  tendency  to  become  sterile.  To 
test  that  matter  fully  we  have  but  to  compare  the 
ease  and  freedom  with  which  plants  producing 
small  interior  flowers  produce  seed  as  compared 
with  the  seed  produce  seen  on  plants  of  the  best 
quality.  Indeed,  with  the  latter  it  is  hard  to  get 
seed  at  all  unless  helped  by  means  of  artificial 
fertilisation,  and  this  evidence  is  conclusive  that 
pollen  is  much  the  most  abundant  on  those  plants 
which  have  the  poorest  bred  flowers.  To  say  that 
such  a  characteristic  is  found  in  all  high-bred 
garden  flowers  would  perhaps  be  incorrect ;  still 
we  see  many  things  that  show  remarkably  fine 
form  and  quality  in  flowers,  and  even  fairly  robust 
habit  of  growth,  yet  almost  infertile  as  far  as  the 
production  of  seed  is  concerned.  There  are  few 
strains,  however  good,  of  Chinese  Primroses  that  do 
not  give  from  seed  a  moderate  percentage  of  indif- 
ferent flowers.  If  pollen  from  the  flowers  of  best 
quality  were  employed  to  fertilise  these,  perhaps 
we  should  secure  a  strain  that  would  give  a 
greater  seed  produce,  but  still  it  is  inevitable  that 
in  the  development  of  size  and  form  in  the 
flowers  fertility  becomes  lessened.  The  Chiswick 
Red  strain,  from  which  has  come  all  those  fine 
madder-reds  known  now  under  various  designa- 
tions, show  this  tendency  to  hark  back  in  a 
marked  degree ;  perhaps  it  has  not  been  sufficiently 
long  fixed  to  render  its  better  qualities  permanent. 
Every  year,  however,  should  improve  its  quality, 
just  as  it  will  inevitably  take  us  farther  from 
ordinary  fertility.  Good  Primula  seed  is  dear,  and 
must  always  be  so ;  indeed,  any  cheap  seed  must 
always  be  viewed  with  suspicion  ;  when  to  ensure 
a  crop  from  a  first-class  strain  it  is  essential  that 
the  plants  should  bloom  early,  be  kept  in  a 
warm  teniperature  and  a  dry  atmosphere,  and 
that  every  bloom  must  be  manipulated  with  a 
small  brush,  it  becomes  evident  that  seed  raised 
under  such  conditions  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
costly.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  sample  obtained 
be  good  and  is  productive  of  good  growth,  a  half- 
crown  packet,  which  will  yield  100  plants,  almost 
all  of  which  are  of  first-rate  form,  is  surely  cheap, 
especially  when  many  of  the  plants  may  be,  if 
well  grown,  worth  singly  the  prime  cost  of  the 
seed,  for  surely  a  fine  plant  in  good  bloom  at 
Christmas  is  worth  so  much.  Therefore,  the  in- 
vestment of  2s.  Od.  for  the  seed  is  an  excellent 
one,  and  no  one  can  complain  of  the  result. 
Variations  in  the  Chinese  Primrose  have  been  few 
of  late,  though  some  forms  show  blooms  of  won- 
derful size.  As  a  rule  these  big  flowers  are  gained 
at  the  cost  of  floriferousness,  and  on  a  truss  or 
head  the  falling  of  a  big  bloom  often  creates  a  void 
that  cannot  be  filled  up.  Blooms  of  good  quality 
and  very  freely  produced  in  handsome  heads  are 
after  all  more  desirable  than  are  huge  flowers 
sparsely  produced.  Our  tastes  favour  good  distinc- 
tive selfs,  such  as  white,  pink,  red,  and  purple,  and 


probably  it  is  largely  owing  to  these  tastes  that 
the  pretty  flaked  flowers  have  found  so  little  en- 
couragement ;  these  so  far  all  showed  whitegrounds 
with  carmine  and  purple  flakings.  A  more  recent 
novelty  in  this  direction  is  flowers,  bright  red  in 
colour  much  splashed  with  white,  giving  a  very 
distinct  strain,  if  constant;  that  lime  will  show, 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  exhibitions  during  mid- 
winter  we  seldom  see  Chinese  Primroses  at  their 
best  at  flower  shows,  but  they  still  remain  one  of 
our  best  and  most  easily  grown  of  winter-bloom- 
ing plants.  A.  D, 


BULBS  AFTER  FLOWERING. 
It  mutt  be  clear  to  all  who  have  watched  the  be| 
haviour  of  bulbous  plants  of  various  kinds,  bot'j 
while  in  growth  and  resting,  that  it  is  quite  al 
important  to  furnish  them  with  suitable  conditions 
while  resting  as  it  is  to  do  [so  when  in  active 
growth.  In  regard  to  the  resting  period,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
if  we  knew  more  of  the  influence  that  direct  con 
tact  with  the  air  has  on  the  future  welldoing  of 
the  various  bulbs  annually  lifted  and  stored  away 
in  various  ways,  because  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  process  of  direct  exposure  to  the  air  for  any 
length  of  time  must  be  weakening  to  the  vital 
forces,  and,  if  so,  it  is  desirable  to  know  to  what 
extent  they  suffer ;  and,  further,  the  question  of 
temperature  for  resting  bulbs  might  be  profitably 
considered.  So  far  as  my  obsen'ation  goes,  I 
believe  that  we  rest  many  of  them  in  a  higher 
temperature  than  is  good  for  them.  My  own  con- 
viction on  the  subject  of  resting  bulbs  is,  that 
whether  they  require  a  high  temperature  or  a  cool 
one  when  in  active  growth  they  ought  not  to  be 
exposed  to  the  air  longer  than  is  necessary  to  get 
them  sufficiently  dry  to  be  stored.  But  the  man- 
ner of  keeping  them  from  the  air  must  vary 
according  to  the  character  of  the  subjects  to  be 
dealt  with  ;  all  that  form  bulbs  below  the  surface 
are  better  rested  in  the  soil  in  which  they  have 
grown.    Amongst  such  may  be  mentioned 

Gesneeas  and  Achimenes.    If   the  pots   or 
pans  in  which  these  have  been  growing  are  stored 
away  in  any  dry  shed  from  which  frost  and  damp 
are  excluded,  they  need  not  occupy  much  room  ; 
these  two  subjects  often  sustain  most  harm  be- 
tween the  time  when  they  go  out  of  flower  an_c 
that  when  the  stems  die  down.    Not  unfrequenti- 
they  are  stored  away  in  some  corner  of  the  grei; 
house  with  an  insufficiency  of  heat  or  moistui' ' 
the  result  is  a  premature  ripening  of  the  tnbe^* 
or,  what  is  not  .it  all  unusual,  an  inability  to  foi'? 
tubers   at  all.     The  proper   treatment  for  sui 
plants  is  to  continue  the  same  conditions  unit. 
which  they  have  been  planted  until  the  flower' 
stems  die  down  naturally.     This  will  insure  theii 
forming  and  ripening  a  full  complement  of  tubers. 
In  regard  to  corms  of 

Milla  bifloea  and  Besseea  eleo.yns,  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  they  suffer  from  being  out  of 
the  earth,  although  kept  from  contact  with  the 
air.  A  portion  of  my  stock  of  the  Milla  I  kept 
all  the  winter  between  two  layers  of  dry  earth 
In  the  middle  of  April  they  turned  out  quite 
plump  and  firm,  while  those  put  into  a  paper 
bag  and  kept  in  the  same  temperature  from 
November  to  April  were  found  to  be  dried, 
up  and  much  lighter  than  the  others — so  much  so, 
that  I  anticipate  the  corms  kept  in  dry  earth  will 
grow  much  the  strongest.  Bulbs  of  Bessera  ele 
gans  came  to  me  in  November  sound  and  wel. 
ripened  ;  these  I  kept  in  a  paper  bag  mixed  witl\ 
dry  bran,  but  at  planting  time  they  had  shrivelled/ 
up  more  than  I  liked  to  see  them.  Another  year 
I  shall  keep  them  in  dry  earth.  Freezias  will,  I, 
feel  sure,  be  found  to  lose  a  portion  of  thei  j 
vitality  if  left  any  time  exposed  to  the  air.  Thf 
proper  way  is  doubtless  to  let  them  remain  in  the 
soil  in  which  they  have  been  grown.  Tuberous-' 
rooted  Begonias  were  badly  treated  in  the  earlier 
years  of  their  existence,  and  many  losses  occurred 
because  growers  did  not  know  how  to  treat  them, 
Some  used  to  almost  bake  the  tubers  during  win' 
ter  with  heat  and  drought ;  others  kept  the  soi' 
about  them  constantly  wet,  and  the  result  in  bothl 
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oases  was  serious  losses.  The  only  condition 
needed  for  their  safety  in  winter  is  to  keep  them 
in  boxes  of  soil,  which,  if  moist  when  the  bulbs 
are  put  into  it,  will  not  require  any  more  water 
all  winter,  i.e.,  if  the  boxes  are  placed  on  the 
floor  of  a  greenhouse  in  which  only  sufficient  fire- 
heat  is  maintained  to  keep  out  frost.  But  culti- 
vators of  large  specimens  of  choice  varieties  are 
advised  to  let  them  remain  in  the  same  soil  and 
pots  in  which  they  flowered.    As  to 

Amaryllises,  it  is  very  important  that  they 
have  a  season  of  growth  and  one  of  rest.  The 
majority  of  the  varieties  flower  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  and  as  the  growing  season  com- 
mences as  soon  as  they  go  out  of  flower,  there  is 
no  diflioulty  in  deciding  when  they  require  more 
heat  and  moisture.  It  is  rather  more  diflioult  to 
decide,  perhaps,  when  the  season  for  resting 
should  begin.  The  experienced  grower,  however, 
will  watch  the  development  of  the  leaves,  and  as 
s3on  as  they  show  signs  of  turning  yellow  at  the 
edges  will  know  that  it  is  time  to  begin  lessen- 
ing the  supply  of  root  moisture,  withholding  it 
altogether  for  at  least  a  period  of  two  months. 
In  a  general  way,  except  when  dealing  with  them 
for  any  special  purpose,  it  is  quite  safe  to 
begin  reducing  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roofs 
at  the  beginning  of  November,  discontinuing 
it  altogether  at  the  end  of  that  month,  and,  as  a 
rule,  it  will  be  quite  safe  to  begin  supplying  them 
again  with  water  in  the  middle  of  February.  I 
find  there  are  not  many  bulbous  plants,  or, 
for  that  matter,  any  otiier  class  of  plants,  so  easy 
to  manage  as  the  Amaryllis ;  given  bulbs  of  a 
flowering  size  and  some  good  loam  and  leaf-soil 
and  a  warm  greenhouse,  and  they  can  be  flowered 
overy  year  with  the  greatest  regularity. 

Caladiums  are  doubtless  about  as  diflioult  as 
any  bulbous  or  rather  tuberous  jjlants  which  we 
have  to  keep,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  ever 
been  satisfactorily  cleared  up  whether  they  require 
a  season  of  rest  or  not.  In  my  own  mind  I  think 
they  do  not,  although,  forced  by  circumstances,  I 
have  had  to  give  them  a  season  of  rest  because  I 
only  require  them  in  a  presentable  condition  for  a 
few  months  in  summer.  Still  I  firmly  adhere  to 
the  opinion  that  the  proper  way  to  treat  them  is  to 
keep  them  always  growing,  or  rather,  I  mean,  with 
leaves  upon  them.  I  am  persuaded  that  we  should 
experience  fewer  losses  if  we  did  not  dry  them  off, 
for,  as  most  of  us  know,  when  they  have  to  be  kept 
in  a  dormant  state  it  is  difficult  to  find  just  the 
exact  conditions  which  suit  them  in  a  mixed  col- 
lection of  plants.  Where,  however,  they  must  be 
kept  dormant  in  winter,  the  supply  of  water 
should  be  reduced,  as  I  have  said,  early  in  Novem- 
ber and  withheld  wholly  at  thecloseof  thatmonth. 
As  soon  after  this  as  the  leaves  part  readily  from 
the  root  stock  they  should  be  stored  away  in  the 
same  pots  in  which  they  have  been  grown.  I  find 
that  if  the  soil  is  just  moist  at  that  time  and  they 
are  kept  in  a  temperature  ranging  from  SIT^  to  60° 
that  they  keep  better  than  when  they  are  placed 
in  a  higher  temperature  while  dormant. 

Tkop.eolum  Jabeatii  generally  goes  to  rest  in 
April,  but  water  should  be  given  it  while  the 
wiry  growth  remains  green,  for  although  the  soil 
may  be  moist,  it  will  go  to  rest  as  soon  as  the 
tubers  are  ripened ;  it  will  begin  to  grow  again 
early  in  August,  so  it  is  important  to  watch  it, 
for  if  neglected  at  that  time  great  risk  attends 
the  potting  of  it  after  it  has  started.  The  thread- 
like growth  is  very  easily  broken  away  from  the 
bulb  when  young. 

Lilies,  as  a  rule,  do  not  rest  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  for  although  there  may  be  no 
visible  growth,  the  roots  are  more  or  less  active, 
and  if  by  any  means  they  are  checked,  there  is  a 
direct  loss  of  vitality.  Although  the  beautiful 
L.  auratum,  when  imported,  affords  a  ca=e  of 
rather  long  rest,  no  one  can  say  that  it  is  the 
better  for  it.  With  us  it  does  not  rest  to  any 
appreciable  extent ;  therefore  specimens  grown  in 
pots  should  be  repotted  early  in  November.  L. 
giganteum  T  fiud  to  be  more  or  less  active  at 
the  roots  all  winter,  but  bulbs  of  this  variety 
which  have  attained  a  flowering  size  should  not 
be  disturbed,  or  there  is  a  possibility  of  their 


flowering  being  deferred  until  another  season. 
The  different  varieties  of  L.  lancifolium  should 
not  be  neglected  after  the  time  just  stated,  for 
they  begin  to  form  new  roots  early  in  the  autumn. 
When  fresh  potted  these  suffer  a  good  deal  if  the 
soil  is  kept  constantly  wet  all  winter,  but  esta- 
blished bulbs  are  better  able  to  endure  more  root 
moisture. 

Nerine  Fotiierc.illi  and  the  Guernsey 
Lily  both  go  to  rest  together  when  grown  under 
favourable  conditions.  They  lose  their  leaves 
about  the  end  of  this  month,  and  from  then  to  the 
beginning  of  August  they  may  remain  in  the  soil 
in  which  they  are  growing,  and  they  will  do  better 
without  any  root  moisture  than  with  it.  In  due 
time  Nature  will  assert  itself  by  the  largest  bulbs 
beginning  to  flower.  This  should  be  the  signal 
for  the  cultivator  to  supply  the  roots  again  with 
water,  and  it  must  be  continued  as  before  through- 
out the  season  of  growth. 

Lachenalias  may  be  kept  either  in  the  soil 
in  which  they  have  been  grown,  or  they  may  be 
shaken  out  and  stored  in  a  flower-pot.  It  there  is 
alayer  of  sand  over  the  bulbs  they  will  keep 
sound  and  fresh.  The  only  objection  to  this  plan 
is  that  they  are  liable  to  be  stowed  away  and  for- 
gotten until  past  the  time  when  they  should  have 
been  attended  to.  Whether  kept  in  soil  which 
may  be  quite  dry  or  lying  loose  on  a  shelf, 
when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  start  into 
growth  they  will  begin  to  form  roots,  and 
if  after  that  time  they  are  neglected,  the  sea- 
son of  growth  will  be  shortened  and  a  certain 
loss  of  vitality  sustained.  To  prevent  any  loss  of 
strength  the  bulbs  should  be  attended  to  not  later 
than  the  end  of  July,  and  they  should  then  be 
put  into  the  receptacles  in  which  they  are  to 
flower.  There  should  be  no  attempt  to  hurry 
Lachenalias  to  rest  by  withholding  water,  for 
although  the  compost  may  be  constantly  moist, 
they  will  go  to  rest  at  their  own  time,  and  be  all 
the  stronger  for  being  allowed  to  do  so. 

J.  C.  C. 


COCHLIOSTEMA  JACOBIANUil. 
When  this  beautiful  Spiderwort  was  first  exhi- 
bited by  M.  Linden  in  1867  it  attracted  much 
attention  from  both  gardeners  and  botanists,  as 
its  large  proportions,  numerous  and  very  beautiful 
flowers,  and  their  lasting  qualities  were  quite  ex- 
ceptional in  the  family  of  plants  to  which  it 
belongs,  whilst  in  the  structure  of  its  flowers  it 
showed  peculiarities  of  a  very  remarkable  charac- 
ter. It  is  a  plant  that  is  easy  to  cultivate  if 
placed  in  a  moist  stove,  shaded  from  bright  sun- 
shine, and  afforded  a  liberal  supply  of  water  both 
at  the  root  and  overhead.  In  its  natural  state  it 
is  said  to  grow  between  the  boughs  on  trees  where 
vegetable  matter  has  accumulated,  and  this  infor- 
mation points  to  the  sort  of  soil  most  suitable  for 
it,  viz.,  a  mixture  of  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  char- 
coal, with  a  good  layer  of  crocks  at  Ihe  bottom  of 
the  pan  or  pot  in  which  it  is  intended  to  grow.  At 
Kew  there  are  two  specimens  of  this  Cochliostema, 
both  of  which  are  now  in  flower.  It  Is  also  grown 
by  several  London  nurserymen,  from  whom  young 
plants  could  no  doubt  be  obtained  for  a  few  shil- 
lings. When  fully  developed  C.  .Jacobianum 
forms  an  immense  rosette  of  light  green  herba- 
ceous leaves,  the  bases  of  which  are  sheathing, 
and  form  a  water-tight  centre  in  which  water  is 
always  standing.  In  length  the  leaves  are  over 
3  feet  by  6  inches  in  width,  channelled  on  the 
upper  side  with  an  edging  of  brown  along  both 
sides.  No  distinct  stem  is  formed,  the  habit  of 
the  plant  resembling  very  much  some  of  the 
larger-growing  Bromeliads.  From  its  base  in  the 
sheathing  axils  the  semi-erect  flower-stalks  are 
developed,  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  stalks  being 
produced  together  by  large  plants.  The  inflores- 
cence is  branching,  and  upon  the  branohlets  the 
flowers  are  expanded  in  quick  succession.  These 
flowers  are  over  2  inches  across  and  beautifully 
fringed  with  purple  hairs,  the  petals  being  violet- 
blue  and  the  sepals  a  deep  rosy  pink,  whilst  scat- 
tered along  the  flower-stalks  are  numerous  large, 
boat-shaped  bracts,  1  inches  long  and  white, 
tinged  with  rose.    There  is  only  this  one  species 


in  the  genus,  as  the  plant  once  known  as  C.  odora- 
tissimum  is  now  referred  to  this.  It  is  a  native  of 
Ecuador.  B. 


Primula  obconica.— As  a  winter  and  con- 
tinuous bloomer,  too  much  cannot  be  said  in 
favour  of  this  pale  and  delicate-coloured  Primula. 
Here  it  has  been  in  flower  for  over  six  months,  and 
how  long  it  intends  to  go  on  blooming  it  is  hard 
to  say,  for  still  flowers  come.  This  is  its  weak  point. 
All-the-year-ronnd  bloomers,  although  useful,  are 
not  the  most  enjoyable.  I  know  of  one  instance 
where  "it  has  been  tested  outside,  and  although 
the  past  winter  was  mild,  it  did  not  survive. 
Owing  to  the  excessive  rainfall  all  over  the  lake 
district,  many  plants  of  this  description  do  not 
stand  our  winters  nearly  so  well  as  they  do  in 
other  localities  where  the  rainfall  is  less. — W.  B., 
Windermere. 

Diseased  Gardenias.— 1  enclose  a  shoot 
of  Gardenia  florida  for  inspection.  I  have  lost 
three  plants  entirely,  and  the  disease  with  which 
they  are  affected  is  a  mystery  to  me.  I  have  other 
Gardenias  that  were  in  a  town  house  all  last  sea- 
son, and  that  have  been  wintered  in  a  cool  house, 
which  show  no  signs  whatever  of  disease  or  of 
shoots  dying  off.  I  do  not  think  that  the  early 
morning  syringing  would  cause  the  evil,  as  stated 
by  "  T.  B."  in  The  Garden  of  April  18.  We  have 
cut  some  very  fine  blooms  off  the  plants,  but  the 
shoots  die  off  at  the  joints;  the  bark  in  the  first 
place  appears  to  peel  off,  and  then  the  part  affected 
seems  to  canker.  I  shall  be  glad  for  any  infor- 
mation that  can  be  given  in  reference  to  it. — 
J,  W. 

*^,*  The  shoots  sent  give  sufiicient  evidence  that 
their  dying  off  is  not  caused  through  the  effects 
of  a  diseased  condition  of  the  roots  brought  about 
by  too  much  water  or  other  cause,  nor  is  it  caused 
by  syringing,  as  in  the  latter  case  the  extremities 
of  the  shoots  would  have  suffered  most.  I  do  not 
think  that  their  destruction  is  traceable  to  what 
can  correctly  be  termed  disease,  commencing  as  it 
does  by  the  bark  dying  at  the  joints  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  extremity  of  the  shoots ;  it  has 
much  the  appearance  of  being  the  result  of  injury 
arising  through  the  application  of  something  for 
the  destruction  of  insects  that  has  been  used  too 
strong,  such  as  paraffin  laid  on  with  a  brush  in 
places  where  insects,  such  as  scale  or  mealy  bug, 
had  congregated.  Had  the  plants  been  dipped  in 
or  syringed  with  any  insecticide  for  this  purpose 
used  too  strong,  the  leaves  would  have  suffered 
more  than  the  bark.  I  have  seen  Gardenias,  Ixoras, 
and  other  evergreen  stove  plants  of  a  like  charac- 
ter similarly  affected  by  being  dressed  in  the  way 
named  with  insecticide  that  was  not  used  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  make  the  injury  apparent  im- 
mediately after  the  application,  but  which  has 
shown  itself  some  time  afterwards  by  the  bark, 
where  the  liquid  had  been  applied,  slowly  dying 
until  the  whole  was  destroyed  right  to  the  wood. 
The  condition  of  the  shoots  points  to  something  of 
this  sort  being  the  most  likely  cause,  but  the  case 
is  one  of  those  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign 
an  exact  reason. — T.  B. 

Greenhouse  temperature.— What  is  the  proirer 
heat  for  a  greenhouse  hi  which  the  plants  are  mostly  soft- 
wooded— I  mean  tire-heat?— U.  T. 

*„*  For  a  greenhouse  containing  an  ordinary  assortment 
of  soft-wooded  plants  a  temperature  of  44°  or  45°  will  he 
found  moit  suitable,  as,  with  Ihe  aid  of  some  fire-heat  in 
the  daytime  during  frosty  weather,  this  will  keep  spring- 
flowering  plants  gently  moving,  and  will  assist  the  flowera 
to  open  of  those  that  bloom  in  the  winter.— X.  B. 

Tough  soils.— A  tough  clay  which  bakes 
hard  on  the  surface  in  dry  weather  is  not  a  proper 
garden  soil,  and  it  is  only  running  onesself  into 
heart-breaking  difficulty  and  failure  to  attempt  to 
grow  plants  in  soil  of  that  character.  Before 
planting  a  bed  of  clay  soil  it  should  be  got  into  a 
light,  friable  condition.  If  pure  London  clay  is 
dug  up  to  the  depth  of  2  feet,  completely  pul- 
verised by  frost,  and  then  intimately  mixed  while 
in  a  friable  state  with  half  its  bulk  of  rotted  turf, 
road  scrapings,  coal  ashe."^,  sand,  rotted  garden 
refuse,  soot,  and  burnt  earth,  any  or  all  of  them, 
it  will,  with  the  help  of  plentiful  manuring,  make 
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good  garden  soil.  There  mast,  however,  be  no 
half  measures ;  the  clay  should  be  sliced  np  ia  thin 
slices  and  laid  so  that  frost  can  reach  it ;  all  that 
is  frozen  should  be  taken  off  and  mixed  when 
thaws  occur.  This  is  easily  done,  a?  what  the 
frost  has  touched  mixes  like  sand.  Working  a 
stiff  clay  does  very  little  good,  as  it  runs  together 
again  as  soon  as  it  gets  wet,  and  the  only  useful 
treatment  is  to  prevent  that  by  placing  between 
each  particle  of  clay  a  particle  of  something  which 
will  keep  them  sisparate.  The  usual  recommenda- 
tion is  to  burn  half  the  soil  and  then  mix  it  with 
the  other  half.  Primroses  do  very  well  in  the 
woods  here  on  pure  London  clay,  but  they  only 
root  into  it  S3  far  as  the  worms  have  loosened  it. 
They  have  besides  soms  4  inches  of  leaf  mould 
above  the  clay.— J.  D. 


AMERICAN  NOTES. 
Seedling  Currants —Currant  bushes  de- 
mand very  little  cultural  care.  The  only  formid- 
able enemy  to  them  is  the  green  worm,  and  this 
is  easily  held  in  check  by  the  use  of  hellebore. 
Currant  seedlings  vary  remarkably  as  to  the  age 
when  they  lirst  bear  fruit,  some  bearing  in  three 
years,  others  in  four,  five,  six,  and  even  later. 
.Seeds  may  be  gathered  when  the  Currants  begin 
to  ripen,  and  if  sown  at  once  in  drills  of  mellow 
soil  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  and  kept  moist,  they 
will  soon  germinate  and  make  a  growth  which, 
with  a  little  protection,  will  winter  in  safety. 
They  may  b3  transplanted  the  next  year,  or  the 
most  thrifty  and  promising  left  to  fruit,  while 
the  weaker  plants  maybe  removed  to  other  places 
or  destroyed.  The  list  of  Currants  is  a  long  one, 
but  unless  a  collection  is  wanted  for  experiment, 
the  following  varieties  need  alone  be  grown. 
Among  blacks,  Lee's  Prolific  is  an  improvement 
upon  the  old  Clack  Naples.  It  is  earlier;  the 
racemes  are  longer,  and  the  berries  fully  as  large. 
The  Black  Champion  is  of  later  introduction  than 
Lee'd  Prolific,  and  the  berries,  as  well  as  the 
bunches,  are  said  to  be  larger.  There  is  no  fruit 
which  makes  better  jellies  than  Black  Currants, 
and  there  is,  for  this  reason,  a  growing  demand 
for  improved  varieties.  The  Black  Naples  and 
Black  Champion  are  particularly  valuable  for 
northern  climates.  Black  Currants  are  never 
attacked  by  the  Currant  worm.  Of  Red  Currants, 
the  Cherry  is  the  largest,  though  the  bunches  are 
short  and  the  quality  inferior.  Fay's  Prolific  is 
of  recent  introduction,  and  wherever  it  has  been 
fruited  is  accepted  as  the  best  Red  Currant,  all 
things  considered.  Versaillaise  so  closely  re- 
sembles the  Cherry,  that  either  serves  for  both.  The 
Red  Dutch  is  the  best  Red  Currant.  Among  whites, 
the  White  Grape  is  unquestionably  the  best.  The 
berries  are  large  and  in  quality  excellent.  The 
White  Dutch  is  aho  good,  but  the  fruit  is  small 
or  at  best  mclium  in  siz->.  Among  light  red  sorts. 
Prince  Albert  bears  a  large  berry  and  a  long 
bunch.     It  is  very  prolific  and  ripens  late. 

Grapes  of  Central  Aeia.— Wlien  at  the 
great  commercial  fair  of  Nishni-Novgorod,  on  the 
upper  Volga,  in  the  fall  of  1K8L',  I  saw,  says  Pro- 
fessor Budd,  many  tons  of  Raisins  and  dried 
Grapes  of  quality  equal  to  the  best  grown  and 
put  up  in  Southern  France  or  Spain.  These  were 
put  np  and  grown  in  Persia  and  North  Bokhara, 
and  I  was  told  by  the  Persian  consul  that  varie- 
ties of  equal  excellence  were  grown  in  Turkestan, 
Afghanistan,  North  Bokhara,  and  on  the  foot-hills 
of  the  North  Himalayas.  The  leaves  of  these 
oriental  varieties  are  thick  and  firm,  like  those  of 
the  Eastern  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  and  Plums. 
As  the  belief  is  general  that  the  Raisin  and  the 
best  dessert  Grapes  of  the  Old  World  are  all  of 
the  Vinifera  family,  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
Phylloxera  will  'head  oti "  the  culture  of  these 
tbicker-lcavcd  varieties  of  the  East.  On  this 
point  I  cannot  be  certain ;  but  it  is  proper 
to  say  that  Dr.  Koch  and  Dr.  Regel  have  raised 
the  question  of  the  separate  and  distinct  origin 
of  the  Grapes  of  West  Asia.  The  foliage  of  all 
of  them  comes  nearer  to  that  of  the  primitive 
forms  known  as  Vitis  amurensis  and  Vitis  Davidi 
than  to  any  primitive  or  cultivated  forms  of  the 


West.  Again,  it  may  be  urged  that  some  of  the 
Turkish  and  Indian  Grapes  have  been  tried  in 
West  Europe  and  with  us,  and  found  wanting. 
On  this  point  it  should  be  remembered  that  we 
have  imported,  so  far,  from  the  coast  climates, 
while  the  present  thought  is  to  introduce  the 
varieties  of  the  arid  interior.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Colonel  Colman  will  aid  in  introducing  not 
only  the  Grapes,  but  the  fruits  generally,  of  the 
little-known  region  of  Western  Asia.  With 
needed  instructions,  our  consul  at  St.  Petersburg 
can  aid  in  securing  the  products  of  Bokhara, 
while  the  Persian  consul,  if  encouraged  to  do  so, 
can  secure  many  valuable  products  from  Persia, 
Turkestan,  and   even  Afghanistan. 

Morus  faklva.— On  the  fine  specimen 
grounds  of  JL  A.  Rosenthal,  near  Vienna,  I  was 
much  interested,  states  Prof.  Budd,  in  a  peculiar 
looking  and  growing  Mulberry  under  this  name. 
It  is  a  clean,  upright  grower,  with  medium-sized, 
thick,  regular  shaped  leaves.  The  fruit  was  said 
to  be  large  and  of  excellent  quality.  I  failed  to 
learn  its  native  clime,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  the  name  in  Koch's  "  Dendrologie,"  or  to  hear 
of  it  from  any  other  source.  It  proves  on  our 
grounds  hardier  than  the  Russian  Mulberry 
introduced  from  the  section  north  of  the  sea  of 
Azoff  by  the  Mennonites ;  hence  is  of  interest  to 
the  West. 

The  Little  Gem  Pear  is  a  chance  seedling. 
The  tree  is  very  hardy,  rather  a  tall  grower,  and 
when  old,  spreading  ;  young  shoots  quite  slender. 
It  is  a  good  and  regular  bearer ;  fruit  often  in 
clusters.  The  fruit  of  this  Pear  is  not  larger  than 
that  of  the  Seckel.  The  stalk  is  over  an  inch  long 
and  slender ;  colour  a  golden  yellow,  a  little 
russeted  around  the  stalk.  Season  September. 
Flesh  whitish,  very  juicy,  'sweet,  spicy,  and  good. 
Dr.  Hoskins  states  that  this  Pear  has  the  impor- 
tant advantage  over  the  Seckel  that  each  speoi- 
men  is  in  good  eating  condition  for  four  or  five 
days,  instead  of  as  many  hours.  Its  approach  to 
ripeness  is  also  indicated  by  a  distinct  change  of 
colour  from  light  green  to  clear  yellow.  If  one 
buys  a  dozen  Seckels  at  the  street  corner  he  will 
find  most  of  them  immature,  while  of  these  fine 
little  Pears  every  one  would  be  delicious.  It 
seems  likely  to  become  a  close  rival  of  the  Seckel. 
liural  New  Yurln'r. 


Phalsenopeis  Luddemannlana— I  send 
you  six  different  varieties  of  this  Orchid.  We 
have  here  about  twenty  plants  in  flower  at  the 
present  time.  One  is  a  very  dark  variety  and  has 
unusual  substance  ;  the  blooms  on  the  average 
measure  2^  inches  in  diameter.  The  habit  of  this 
variety  is  also  distinct;  the  leaves  measure  1  inches 
by  7  inches  long  and  are  e.xceptionally  thick.  I 
consider  this  the  darkest  of  all  the  Luddeman- 
nlana varieties  I  have  seen.  The  lighter  sorts  I  find 
very  useful  for  cutting  for  mixing  with  other 
Orchids,  such  as  Odontcglossum  pulchellum,  or 
with  Ferns.  They  have  a  pretty  effect,  especially 
under  artificial  light.  Some  of  the  plants  of  the 
lighter  varieties  have  fourteen  leaves  ;  they  are  all 
grown  in  the  East  Indian  house  with  other  Phala;- 
nopsids,  Aerides,  Vandas,  &c. — A.   Evans,   r.iithe 

mil. 

■*»*  One  flower  (1)  sent  is  by  far  the  deepest 
and  richest  form  of  this  Phala^nopsis  we  have  yet 
seen,  being  quite  a?  fine  as  any  form  of  P. 
speciosa.  The  paler  varieties  are  also  pretty  ; 
judging  by  Mr.  Evans's  note  and  the  specimens 
sent,  this  Orchid  is  grown  to  perfection  at  Lythe 
Hill.  -Ed. 
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Bosher'a  fumigator.— I  notice  an  adver- 
tisernent  in  The  Garden  calling  attention  to  this 
fumigator.  I  am  now  using  one,  and  find  it  to  be 
one  of  the  best  I  have  ever  tried.  It  is  easy  to 
work,  never  blazes,  and  is  also  cheap.  The  tobacco 
paper  is  placed  in  the  upper  dome,  and  is  ignited 
by  a  piece  of  paper  placed  in  the  lower  dome. 
This  done,  the  cover  is  put  on,  which  is  perforated 
with  holes,  and  no  further  trouble  is  required.-  - 
F.  M.  Dixon,  Cnmlea  House,  Ilenleij  Road, 
Ijmvkh. 


PLATE  493. 
GARDEN  IPOM.EAS. 

(WITH    A   PLATE   OK   I.   BUBRO-CWRULBA.*) 

This  larga  genus  is  represented  in  gardens  by 
about  half-a-dozen  beautiful  and  well-marked 
.sp'cies  and  about  the  same  number  of  others 
equally  beautiful,  but  with  characters  not  quite  so 
fixed  and  distinct  as  to  render  their  identification 
always  an  easy  task.  If  we  had  to  deal  with  no  more 
than  these  there  would  b3  little  difficulty  in 
tracing  the  history  and  descriptions  of  garden 
IpomiBis.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  much 
confusion  in  the  nomenclature  of  cultivated  Ipo- 
ma:a=,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  all  large  genera  of 
long  standing  in  gardens,  and  this  confusion  of 
names,  together  with  the  often  versatile  characters 
of  the  plants,  are  obstacles  to  a  descriptive  account 
of  the  genus  such  as  would  be  satisfactory  to 
gardeners.  It  would  not  be  worth  while  now  to 
go  too  closely  into  matters  of  this  kind;  all  that 
can  be  done  here  is  to  give  a  general  account  of 
the  Ipomaiis,  followed  by  a  descriptive  list  of  those 
species  which  are  of  most  interest  in  a  garden 
sense  and  the  value  of  which  is  generally  ad- 
mitted. Botanists  fix  the  number  of  known 
Ipomasasat  between  ."SOOand  400 species,  inclnding 
with  themthe  genera  Quamoclit,  Batatas,  Pharbitia, 
Calonyction,  and  Exogonium,  as  well  as  many 
plants  usually  known  as  Convolvulus,  &c.  These 
are  distributed  over  the  warmer  regions  of  both 
hemispheres,  rarely  occurring  in  temperate  re. 
gions,  and  quite  absent  from  Europe.  They  are 
herbs,  generally  climbing,  or  shrubs,  or  rarely 
arboreus.  Oaly  the  climbing  herbaceous  kinds 
are  at  present  known  in  gardens  here,  though  the 
sbmb'oy  and  tree  species  are  well  worth  introduc- 
ing, as  they  are  quite  distinct  from  anything  we 
at  present  possess.  Such,  for  instance,  are  I.  arbo- 
rescens  and  I.  macrantha,  both  large  trees,  but 
flowering  freely  when  small,  their  large  white 
flowers  growing  on  many-flowered  peduncles  ;  or 
the  thrubby  I.  floribunda  and  I.  pannosa,  which 
form  compact  much  branched  bushes  about  .S  feet 
in  height  and  clothed  with  white  trumpet-shaped 
flowers.  A  great  deal  more  might  be  done  with 
the  plants  of  this  genus  than  has  been  done 
hitherto,  for  the  majority  of  the  species  are  orna- 
mental, and  many  of  them  quite  distinct  from 
what  we  have  now.  They  are  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  which,  though 
individually  seldom  lasting  longer  than  a  day, 
are  developed  in  such  abundant  and  rapid 
succession,  as  to  keep  up  a  rich  display  for 
several  weeks  or  even  months.  They  are  all  snn- 
loving  plants,  seldom  thriving  in  shaded  positions, 
and  with,  perhaps, only  one  exception,  never  flower- 
ing unless  under  the  influence  of  direct  sunlight. 
This  exception  is  the  Moon  Flower  (I.  bona-nox), 
which  opens  its  flowers  at  night  and  closes  again 
about  an  hour  before  sunri-e  ;  but  even  this  plant 
requires  a  sunny  position,  or  the  flowers,  it  pro- 
duced at  all,  will  be  poor.  Many  of  them  are 
annuals,  and  ripen  seed  freely  under  artificial  con- 
ditions, so  that  when  once  obtained  they  are  easily 
kept  from  year  to  year.  The  perennial  species  do 
not  appear  to  ripen  seeds  under  cultivation — at 
least  I  do  not  remember  such  kinds  as  I.  Uorsfallia! 
or  I.  digitata  ( Batatas)  ever  producing  seeds.  They 
all  like  a  strong  soil  and  plenty  of  water  when 
growing,  the  ji^rennial  kinds  preferring  dryness 


*  Pravra  at  Kew  on  October  V2. 
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J  en  at  rest.  Several  species  are  of  import.ance 
;  momioally,  such  as  I.  Jalapa,  which  yields  the 
'  ap  of  the  shops  ;  I.  Purga,  also  useful  in  medi- 


Ipomsa  bonanox. 

cine ;  I.  Batatas,  the  sweet  Potato,  cultivated  in 
tropical  countries  for  its  thick  starchy  tubers, 
which,  when  cooked,  are  used  as  we  use  Potatoes. 

I.  BUBRO-ccEBULEA  (see  plate). — This  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  annual  climbers,  and  one 
of  the  easiest  to  manage.  It  thrives  in  a  green- 
house or  conservatory  during  the  summer,  re- 
quiring a  little  extra  heat  during  its  flowering 
season,  which  is  usually  from  October  to  Decem- 
ber. The  see3s  may  be  sown  in  February,  and 
as  the  plants  grow  they  should  be  allowed  plenty 
of  root  room  and  a  rich  loamy  soil.  If  the  shoots 
are  made  to  twine  round  string?,  the  removal  of 
the  plants  into  warmer  winter  quarters  will  be 
easy,  and  the  shoots  can  then  be  placed  in  the 
bestpositions  for  the  proper  display  of  their  flowers. 
In  the  Water  Lily  house  at  Kew  several  potfuls 
of  this  plant  were  most  attractive  when  in  flower, 
and  some  of  them  are  still  (Jan.  15)  bearing  their 
beautiful  blue  or  white  blooms.  Seeds  are  freely 
ripened  on  cultivated  plants,  and  to  allay  any 
fears  which  might  arise  from  what  has  been  stated 
i  a  regard  to  the  effects  of  seed  ripening  on  the 
health  of  the  plants,  it  may  be  here  said  that  the 
Kew  plants  have  not  been  prevented  from  ripen- 


Ipomsea  hederacea, 

ing  seeds;  and  although  the  crop  of  these  is  plenti- 
ful, the  flowering  period  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  shortened.  It  would  be  impossible  to  over- 
rate the  many  excellencies  of  this  Ipomaja.  A 
glance  at  the  plate  will  afford  an  idea  of  what  the 
flowers  are  like  when  seen  in  hundreds  all  over 
tlje  long  twining  branches  of  the  plants.    If  cut 


and  placed  in  saucers  of  water  the  flowers  may  be 
employed  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner  table 
in  the  evening,  the  only  drawback  to  their  being 
thus  used  being  their  assuming  a  magenta  colour 
under  gaslight ;  even  then  they  are  exceedingly 
beautiful.  There  is  a  pure  white-flowered  variety 
which  if  grown  along  with  and  allowed  to  mingle 
its  shoots  with  the  blue  one,  adds  a  charm  when 
both  are  in  flower.  Although  to  many  this  beauti- 
ful Ipora;>;i  will  be  new,  yet  it  has  been  known  in 
English  gardens  for  at  least  fifty  years,  but,  like 
many  other  good  garden  plants,  it  has  been  almost 
totally  forgotten  or  neglected  till  last  year,  when 
it  reappeared  at  Kew  and  elsewhere.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  native  of  Mexico. 

I.  AL.^TIPES. — A  strong-growing  stove  climber 
belonging  to  the  same  section  as  J.  Horsfallia?  and 
I,  Thorapsoniana.  It  is  perfectly  smooth  and 
shining  in  all  its  parts ;  the  leaves  are  cordate 
and  pointed,  and  from  their  axils  spring  the 
peduncles,  which  bear  two  to  four  flowers,  and 
which,  owing  to  their  curiously  flattened  or 
winged  character,  have  given  the  plant  its  name. 
The  flowers  are  of  the  usual  shape,  3  inches  across 
the  top,  and  salmon-coloured  with  five  yellowish 
rays.  This  last  character  is  rather  singular  in  the 
genus,  the  colour  being  quite  unlike  what  is  usual 
in  Ipom.'eis.  Altogether  a  distinct  and  pretty 
climber  for  the  stove.  It  flowered  for  the  first 
time  at  Kew  in  1862,  and  was  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  5330.  A  native  of  Tropical 
America. 

I.  BONA-NOX. — The  Moon  Flower,  so  named 
owing  to  its  singular  habit  of  expanding  its 
flowers  only  at  night  and  closing  them  on  the 
toUowiog  morning.  For  garden  purposes  this 
peculiarity  renders  the  plant  of  much  less  value 
than  it  would  be  if  its  large  pure  white  flowers 
expanded  during  the  day.  They  can,  however,  be 
used  for  indoor  decoration  at  night,  as  when  out 
and  placed  in  water  the  buds  ex- 
pand beautifully  and  remain  in 
perfection  all  night.  I.  bona-nox 
is  a  tropical  annual,  thriving  with 
us  only  when  grown  in  a  moist 
stove;  it  flowered  very  freely  ia 
the  Water  Lily  house  at  Kew  last 
year.  The  stems  grow  rapidly  to 
a  length  of  20  feet,  or  even 
40  feet  when  under  liberal  treat- 
ment;  the  leaves  are  large,  usually 
cordate,  though  varying  some- 
what in  form  ;  the  peduncles  are 
()  inches  long  and  bear  about  five 
flowers  each,  only  one  flower 
opening  at  a  time  on  each  stalk.  The  fljwer-tube 
is  about  6  inches  long,  and  the  limb  about  the 
same  in  diameter,  the  whole  being  pure  white 
with  a  few  tints  of  pale  green.  The  flowering 
period  is  summer.  Seeds  should  be  sown  in 
February,  and  the  plants  potted  into  large  pots  of 
strong  loamy  soil.  Native  of  Tropical  America ; 
cultivated  in  most  tropical  countries. 

I.  DIGITATA. — A  well-known  stove  climber, 
represented  in  gardens  by  several  varieties  and  in 
popular  botanical  works  by  a  considerable  number 
jf  forms  which  hitherto  have  been  looked  upon  as 
■pecitically  distinct.  To  gardeners  it  is  familiarly 
known  aslpoma^i  or  Batatas  paniculata,  and  it  is 
figured  in  The  Garden  under  the  latter  name. 
For  covering  pillars  or  training  over  the  ironwork 
in  large  stoves  few  plants  are  more  serviceable 
than  this.  In  the  Water  Lily  house  at  Kew  it  has 
been  an  annual  attraction  for  some  years,  where 
trained  round  the  iron  rail  of  the  tank  in  which  the 
Water  Lilies  are  grown  and  from  thence  up  over 
the  roof  it  has  a  most  effective  appearance.  Easily 
cultivated,  a  quick  vigorous  grower,  and  never 
failing  to  flower  freely,  this  Ipom^a  takes  rank 
among  the  very  best  of  large  growing  stove 
climbers  ;  for  small  houses  it  is  unsuited.  From 
a  thick  fleshy  perennial  root-stock  the  shoots  are 
pushed  early  in  spring,  and  when  favourably 
situated  as  regards  heat,  light,  and  moisture  these 
shoots  often  grow  to  a  length  of  40  feet  in  a  few 
months.  The  leaves  are  digitate,  shining  green, 
and  smooth,  the  peduncles  numerous  all  along  the 
shoots,  and  the  flowers  are  large,  spreading,  and 
pink-purple.     Besides  the  names  above  mentioned 


this  species  is  also  known  under  about  a  dozen, 
others.     The  foUowine  figures  are  now  referred 
here,  viz..  Botanical  Begister,  t.  62,  75,  333 ;  Bo- 
tanical Magazine,   t.  1790,  3685.     Found  in  all 
tropical  moist  climates. 

I.  HEDERACEA. — Although  a  common  garden 
plant  in  most  tropical  countries,  this  species  is  not 
often  met  with  here.  It  resembles  the  garden 
Convolvulus  major,  and  like  it  varies  somewhat 
in  the  colour  of  its  flowers.  Like  that  species,  too, 
it  is  an  annual,  and  thrives  out  of  doors  with  us 
in  summer.  The  leaves  are  hairy,  heart  shaped, 
and  generally  three-lobed,  the  peduncles  rather 
short,  and  bear  three  or  four  funnel-shaped 
flowers,  which  are  either  rose  coloured,  blue,  or 
yellowish.  Parkinson,  Gerard,  and  Miller  all 
grew  this  Ipomsea,  and  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  plants  known  to  them.  Like 
many  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the  Convolvulus 
order,  this  has  a  host  of  synonyms,  seventeen  of 
which  are  quoted  in  the  "  Flora  of  British  India," 


The  Morning  Gl  wy,  Ipomsea  purpurea (ConvoIvnlnB major). 


and  there  are  many  more  beside?.  Forms  of  this 
plant  are  represented  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  188,  and  the  Botani-al  Begister,  t.  85,  276, 
1988.     Common  in  both  worlds. 

I.  HoRSFALLi.*;.  —  A  distinct  and  beautiful 
plant,  now  well  known  in  gardens,  and  owing  its 
popularity  to  its  winter  flowering  habit  as  much 
as  to  its  beauty.  It  requires  distinctly  tropical 
treatment,  thriving  well  in  a  moist  stove  either 
trained  along  the  rafters,  over  pillars,  or  upon 
trellises.  Where  room  can  be  spared  for  the  latter 
it  is  always  the  best  method  to  adopt  for  this  plant, 
as  when  trained  above  the  eye  level  the  flowers  are 
not  easily  seen,  owing  to  the  erectness  of  the  pe- 
duncles. There  is  some  diflSoulty  in  propagating 
this  species,  as  it  does  not  strike  freely,  in  fact, 
very  seldom,  though  sometimes  hard,  ripened  wood 
will  root  in  a  propagating  frame.  The  only  method 
that  gives  good  results  is  that  of  grafting  ripened 
portions  of  the  shoots  on  the  plant's  own  roots, 
which  should  be  done  in  spring.  The  whole  plant 
is  perennial,  green,  smooth  and  shining;  the  leaves 
are  divided  into  five  lance-shaped  leaflets,  with 
wavy  margins,  flower-stalks  springing  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  and  bearing  numerous  flowers, 
which  when  in  bud  are  encased  in  shining  black 
sheaths  or  calyx  lobes ;  they  open  two  or  three 
together  on  each  peduncle  and  are  of  a  deep,  rich, 
rosy  red  colour.  Flowering  period,  November  to 
December.  After  flowering,  the  strongest  shoots 
should  be  shortened  back  and  the  plant  rested  for 
awhile.  Native  country  unknown.  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  3315.  There  is  a  variety  at  Kew 
named  Lidy  Slade  with  pale  rose  flowers. 
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I.  Leari.  —  A  very  handsome  quick-growing 
climber  for  the  intermediate  house.  "A  fine 
plant  of  this,  40  feet  in  length,  produced  no  fewer 
than  60,000  flowers,  expanding  successively  from 
three  hundred  to  eight  hundred  a  day."  Lindley 
says  it  grew  and  flowered  out  of  doors,  but  such  a 
case  is  quite  exceptional,  as  unless  grown  in  a  warm 
house  this  plant  never  does  well.  It  forms  fleshy 
tuberous  roots,  which  should  be  kept  dry  during 
winter,  when  the  plant  is  at  rest.  The  stems  are 
annual,  sometimes  perennial,  but  always  lose  their 
leaves  in  winter;  leaves  cordate,  more  or  less  lobed 
hairy ;  flowers  on  long  axillary  peduncles,  about 
halt  a  dozen  on  each,  and  expanding  two  or  three 
together;  they  are  trampet-sliaped,  about  4  inches 
across,  and  of  a  rich  violet-blue,  with  five  purple 
rays.  A  native  of  Central  America.  (Syn.,  Phar- 
bitis  Leari.)    Botanical  Maga:lii<',  t.  3928. 


[Mat  23,  1886. 


I.  PURPUKEA.— To  this  versatile  species  belong 
the  numerous  varieties  grown  in  gardens  out-of- 
doors  during  summer,  and  known  by  such  names 
as  Convolvulus  major,  minor,  purpureas,  striatus 
tricolor,  Sea.  Not  only  in  European  gardens,  but 
in  almost  every  tropical  and  temperate  country  in 
tbe  world  this  plant  is  commonly  cultivated  At 
Kew  last  year  a  set  of  singular  forms  procured 
trom  Japanese  gardens  were  flowered,  and  many 
ot  them  showed  characters  both  of  colour  and 
shape  which  were  distinct  from  Europeau  varieties 
of  this  plant,  lu  English  gardens  Convolvulus 
major  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  annuals  ;  from 
a  dd.  packet  of  seeds  one  obtains  a  great  many 
varieties  in  colour,  from  pure  white  to  deep  purple 
and  blue.  Sown  in  the  open  border  or  at  the  foot 
ot  a  summer-house,  the  seeds  soDn  germinate  and 
grow  into  flowering  size,  continuing  to  expand 
their  beautiful  trumpet-shaped  blossoms  as  long 
as  the  summer  lasts.  As  seeds  are  ripened  freely 
on  these  cultivated  forms  they  may  be  collected 
and  saved  for  future  sowings.  The  type  has  heart- 
shaped  leaves  and  flowers  as  large  as  our  native 
iiindweed,  deep  purple,  with  five  red  bands 
Originally  from  Tropical  America.  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  113. 

I.  QuAMocuT.—Aslendertwining  annual  which 
tbrives  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  or  even  out  of  doors 
in  sheltered  sunny  positions.  It  is  an  old  garden 
favourite,  though  rarely  cultivated  now-a-days 
Parkinson  grew  it,  but  found  it  unhappy  when 
treated  as  a  hardy  annual.  He  says  :  "  With  us  it 
will  seldom  came  to  flower,  because  our  cold 
nights  and  frosts  come  so  soon  before  it  cin  have 
comfort  enough  of  the  sun  to  ripen  it."  Sown  in 
pots  under  glass,  the  plants  nursed  on  till  warm 
weather  has  come,  and  then  planted  on  a  sheltered 
sunny  border  with  a  few  twigs  stuck  about  for  them 
to  twine  around,  this  graceful  little  annual  proves 
quite  at  home.  If  grown  indoors  it  should  be 
kept  m  a  cool  house,  and  allowed  to  twine  round 
strmgs  or  other  support.  It  is  not  a  gorgeous 
Ipoma»a,  but  still  pretty  enough  in  the  Fern-like 
appearance  of  its  foliage  and  its  star-shaped  scar- 
let or  white  flowers  to  please  many.  The  leaves 
are  divided  into  numerous  linear  segments. 
Gleichenia-like,  and  from  their  axils  all  along  the 
twining  stems  spring  the  flower-stalks,  each  bear- 
ing two  or  three  slender  tabeo,  Jowers  with  the 
limb  spreading  and  cut  so  as  to  resemble  stars,  and 
rf  inches  across.  A  common  tropical  weed,  though 
originally  a  native  of  America.  Botanical  iluqa- 
•inc,  t.  244.  •' 

h,^w"?'t''^°^''*'^''^— ^  '^^^^"t  introduction  from 
the  West  Indies,  and,  from  its  resemblance  to  I. 
HorsfalliK,  first  named  as  a  white  variety  of  that 
species.  It  IS,  however,  distinct  in  having  "  thick 
fleshy  leaves  the  leaflets  of  which  are  stalked,  not 
sessile,  rounded,  not  tapering  at  the  base,  and  entire, 
not  wavy  at  the  margins.  The  flowers,  moreover 
are  nearly  double  the  size  of  I.  Horsfallis  and 
pure  white.  It  was  named  as  above  by  Dr 
l!,nH  f  l;u'^'  ^^'-  Thompson,  of  the  firm  of  Ire^ 
11  «  Thompson,  nurserymen,  Edinburgh,  by 
whom  It  was  first  introduced  in  18S:S.  It  flowered 
n^ti/^f°i  ^  f™^  ^^'''-  "^^'^  '^°°^^-  comparatively 
t  on  n?  •  'f  P'^°'  y^''  ''°'  ^^^'^  c^°  be  °o  ques- 
able?o  f  ,^^«"'y.^°d  should  it  prove  as  amen- 
bonndfn  .  l*"'^  cultivation  as  I.  llorsfallia.,  it  is 
bound  to  take  a  foremost  place  amongst  stove 


climbers.  It  appears  to  be  a  quick  grower  judging 
by  a  young  plant  in  the  Kew  collection. 

The  following  species  have  been  in  cultivation, 
but  are  either  now  lost  or  not  generally  grown  :  — 

I.  coccinea,  with  flowers  like  those  of  I.  Quamo- 
clit  and  entire  cordate  leaves ;  cathartica  (syn., 
I.  Nil),  flowers  large  crimson  or  blue,  leaves  cor- 
date, thres-lobed;  Batatas  (Batatas  edulis),  the 
Sweet  Potato,  of  no  horticultural  merit ;  Jalapa,  of 
medicinal  inte.-est  only  ;  Tweedi,  a  small-flowered 
species ;  flcifolia,  much  like  I.  digitata,  but  smaller; 
Purga,  of  medicinal  interest  only ;  versicolor,  re- 
markable in  having  small  flowers  in  clustered 
spikes;  tyrianthina,  a  very  beautiful  species, 
flowers  large,  purple,  in  clusters,  rootstock  peren- 
nial. j> 


WOKK  DONE    IN    WEEK    ENDING  MAY   19. 

May  13. 
The  slight  frosts  that  recur  nightly  have  hitherto 
done  bat  little  or  no  injury  hereabouts,  and  as  the 
season  is  so  advanced,  we  may  now  hope  to  escape 
without  serious  damage  to  fruit  crops,  and  if  we 
do,  they  may  be  well  termed  crops.  We  have  to-day 
been  over  l^ears  on  walls  to  clear  them  of  dead 
blossoms  and  of  fruit  that  did  not  set,  and  cut  back  a 
few  of  the  longest  foreright  shoots,  and  a  fortnight 
hence  they  will  be  again  gone  over  to  thin  out  the 
fruit.  Cordons  on  walls  are  making  profuse  growth, 
and  part  of  this  has  also  beenstopped  back,  and  in  a 
few  instances  a  new  leader  has  replaced  the  old 
one,  our  rale  being  that  when  an  extra  promising 
growth  near  the  top  of  the  tree  seems  likely  to  out- 
grow the  leader,  this  latter  is  at  once  cut  back, 
and  is  replaced  by  the  new  shoot.  The  side  shoots 
we  pinch  at  about  the  third  joint  from  the  main 
stem.  Continued  hoeing  amongst  kitchen  garden 
crops.  Planted  out  a  few  of  the  hardier  succulents. 
All  other  planting  of  flower-beds  will  now  be 
deferred  till  the  nights  are  warmer.  At  present, 
Grape  thinning  monopolises  almost  the  whole  of 
the  time  of  indoor  hands.  Watering,  airing,  and 
getting  out  plants  to  harden  is  about  all  else  that 
can  have  attention. 

May  14. 
Very  fine  day  ;  2="  of  frost  in  the  morning.  Con- 
tinued kitchen  garden  work;  hoed  and  finished 
thinning  out  Parsnips  and  intermediate  Carrots. 
Completed  trenching  of  Kale  and  sproutint;  Broc- 
coli ground,  and  sowed  part  of  it  with  French 
Beans,  part  with  Turnips,  and  the  remainder  with 
Peas.    Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  British  Queen  are  our 
favourite  late  kinds.      Canadian  Wonder  is  the 
only  dwarf  French  Baan  we  sow  at  this  season. 
Clipped   edgings  and  weeded   Rose  bads.      The 
maggot  has  put  in  an  appearance,  and  the  only 
effectual  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  pick  them 
off,  and  therefore  every  plant  has  been  searched 
with  this  intent.   The  waitina;  for  warmer  weather 
before  putting  out  tender  "bedding  plants    has 
given  us  the  opportunity  of  properly  planting  the 
spring    flowering  plants  that  have  been  lifted. 
Primroses,    Daisies,    Aubrietias,     Thymes,    Saxi- 
frages, Sedums,  &c,,  are  all   being  divided  and 
planted  in  readiness  for  again  doins;  duty  next 
winter  and  spring.     Work  in  the  hocuses  is  still 
principally  Grape  thinning.     Late  Muscats  and 
Lady  Downes  are  now  in  full  flower,  and  we  en- 
deavour to  maintain  an  equable  night  tempera- 
ture of  from  70=  to  7.5°.     We  have  tried,  but  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  succeed  in  getting  a  satis- 
factory set  oc  these  two  varieties  with  less  heat 
than  this.     With  sun  heat  we  allow  the  mercurv 
to  rise  to  85°  or  90^  but  not  without  a  sjoodly 
degree  of  moisture  in  the  air,  though  of  course 
with  less   moisture   than  is    the  rule  after  the 
Grapes  have  set.     Believin?  that  at  this  stage  of 
growth  a  check  of  any  kind,  such  as  cold  drauijhts, 
a  very  low  temperature,  or  the  close  stopping  back 
of  growths  in  some  degree,  hinders  free  setting 
we  by  every  means  endeavour  to  avoid  them,  and 
more  particularly  in  regard    to  pinchiog    back 
shoots  ;  in  fact,  these  are  allowed  to  grow'at  ran- 
dom from  the  first  appearance  ot  flowering  till 
the  berries  are  formed  and  swelling. 
May  15. 
No  frost,  but  dryins,  cold,  north-easterly  winds. 
Made  up  manure  beds  for  frames  in  which  to  grow 
Cucumbers,  Capsicums,  and  Chilies,  as  also  for 


raising  any  seeds  that  may  be  desired.     LifttJ 
Broccoli  and  heeled  them  in  under  a  north  wal  ■ 
Cauliilowers    show    signs    of    heading,    so    th? 
retarding  of  Broccoli  will  only  be  necessary  for  ' 
short  time  longer.     It  ought  to  be  added  that  th  / 
plants  in  handlights  have    bolted— consequent; 
I  suppose,  on  the  mild  winter,  and  partly  perhapJ 
from     carelessness     in     respect    of    ventilation. 
Thinned  out  French  Beans  to  a  foot  agart ;  they 
are  on  a  south   border  well    earthed    up,    and 
screened  from  wind  and  frost  with  Hazel  spray. 
Gave  a  good  watering  to    Cole  worts,  Cabbage, 
Cauliflower,  and  Violets  that  have  been  recently 
planted.     The    Coleworts   have   been    planted  a 
considerable  time,  and  were  therefore  sufiioiently 
large  to  have  the  drills  filled  in  with  soil  after  the 
watering,  an  excellent  way  of  mulching  both  to 
save  watering  and  to  ensure  rapid  growth.     Got 
a  number  of  bedding  plants  out  to  harden,  and 
shifted  out  of  heat  Coleus,  Iresine,  and  the  ten- 
derest  sub-tropicals  and  placed  them  in  cold  pits. 
Had  a  last  turn  at  thinning  out  the  fruit  in  late 
Peach  house  ;  they  are  still  far  too  thick,  but  our 
early  house  being  thin,  we  are  compelled  to  make 
up  numbers  from  this  later  batch,  even  though  the 
trees  should  slightly  suffer.     The  border  is  an  in- 
side one,  and  it  has  therefore  been  given  an  extra 
good  watering  with  tepid  manure  water.     Tied  up 
and  stopped  side  shoots  of  young  Vines.     It  is 
but  a  very  few  weeks  since  they  were  planted,  and 
yet  some  of  them  are  nearing  the  top  of  the 
rafters,  a  circumstance  largely  attributable  to  their 
being  planted  in  a  warm  inside  border,  and  to 
the  water  given  them  never  having  been  of  a  less 
temperature  than  90°.     Other  work  has  been  the 
same  as  yesterday. 

May  16. 
A  fine  and  warmer  day,  and  the  thunderstorm 
of  this  evening  may  possibly  be  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  unseasonable  cold  weather  that 
daring  the  last  week  or  two  has  prevailed.    Plant- 
ing out  spring  bedding  plants,  and  the  beds  and 
borders  have  been  manured  and  dug  in  readiness 
for  the  summer  plants.     Carting  bedding  plants 
to  flower  garden,  clipping  Grass  edgings  to  walks 
and  beds,  together  with  rolling  and  sweeping,  has 
to-day  been  our  principal  out-of-doors  work.  '  Be- 
sides the  usual  weekly  thorough   clean  out  of 
houses,  there   has   been    more    Grape    thinning, 
pinched  shoots  of  Figs,  watered  the  inside  border) 
and  also  of  second  Peaches  and  exposed  the  fruit 
to  full  daylight  by  tying  aside  of  shoots.  Thinned 
out  the  fruit  on  first  batch  of   President  Straw- 
berries ;  they  grow  larger  than  Vicomtesse  Heri- 
cart  de   Thury,  and  we  reduce  the   number  of 
fruits    on   each    plant   accordingly;    six,    or    at 
most   eight,   fruits  to  a  plant  is  all   we   allow. 
Tomatoes    in    pots    being    now    in    full    fruit 
manure  water  is  given  them  at  each  alternate 
watering,  in  addition  to  the  top-dressing  of  rich 
soil  that  was  applied  a  few  days  since.  By  cutting 
out  the  smallest  and  deformed  ;fruit  from  each 
cluster  at  an  early  stage  of  growth,  the  individual 
fruit  grow  larger  and  the  clusters  are  handsomer. 
The  plants  for  growing  in  the  open  air  are  being 
hardened  preparatory  to  planting  out  soon  as  the  I 
weather  gets  warmer.  I 

May  18.  ' 

The  thunder-storms  of  yesterday  have  had  a 
slightly  improving  effect  on  the  weather  of  to-day 
which  has  bsen  sunny  and  a  little  warmer,  but 
still  too  cold  to  risk  out  tender  bedding  plants, 
and  therefore  further  planting  must  still  be  post- 
poned till  there  is  a  prospect  of  settled  warmth  ■ 
but,  meanwhile,  the  plants  are  being  taken  to  the 
flower  garden  in  readiness,  and  are  covered  with 
tiffany  at  night.  Hoed  over  shrubbery  clumps; 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  Kalmias  are  now  be- 
ginning to  flower,  and  they  will  look  all  the  better 
if  the  ground  beneath  them  is  free  from  weeds 
and  the  turf  edgings  closely  cut.  The  same  re-  ■ 
marks  hold  good  in  respect  to  our  hardy  fernery, 
which  is  wholly  surrounded  with  Rhododendrons' 
and  this  part  of  the  garden  has  also  had  i  { 
thorough  clearing  up  to-day.  Put  in  the  final  lot . 
of  Alternauthera  cuttings  for  this  season,  thf.i 
frames  for  them  being  taken  off  one  of  the  first 
batch  of  cuttings  that  were  put  in,  and  they  are 
now  fine  bushy  plants  fit  to  go  out  at  any  time 
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soon  as  the  weather  gets  warmer.    Of  course, 
thick  coverings  are  required  at  night,  and  nothing 
is  more  handy  for  the  purpose  than  good  wide 
widths  of  frigi  domo  stretched  over  long  poles 
to  keep  the  canvas  from  resting  on  the   plants. 
Put  in  cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums  for  flowering 
in  small  pots  for   ba.oket   and   vase  decoration. 
The  Pompone  varieties  are  the  best  tor  the  pur- 
pose: La  Purrto,  Model  of  Perfection,  ISouquet  d'Or, 
and  Dick  Turpin  are  the  best  varieties  we  have 
grown    in   this   fashion.     Put  in  another  lot  of 
Poinsettia  cuttings ;  pricked  oft'  Humea  elegans, 
Celosia  pyramldalis,  and  potted  on  the  first  sowing- 
of  the  latter,  a  plant  that  we  find  invaluable  for 
house  decoration  at    end    of    summer    and    all 
through  the  autumn.    Grapes  are  now  colouring 
rapidly,  and  the  ventilation  of  early  vinery  will 
from  to-day  be  considerably  increased,  the  front 
sashes  being  now  opened   regularly  as   the  top 
ones,  and  there  will  be  a  little  left  on  all  night. 
There  is  a  little  spider,  and  to  prevent  it  spread- 
ing vre  are    having  the  affected   leaves    lightly 
sponged    over  with   soft-soap   wash,  and  atmo- 
spheric moisture  will  be  continued,  though   in  a 
modified  form.     It  I  may  so  express  it,  we  shall 
aim    at  having  it  neither    wet    nor    dry,    then 
colouring  will  be  just  as  easily  assured  as  were 
the  atmosphere  ever  so  dry,  and  this  latter  state 
invariably  assists  the  spread  of  red  spider. 
May  19. 
Fine  and  milder,  which  induced  us  to  begin 
planting  the  flower-beds  in  earnest,  the  hardiest 
Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias  being  mainly  the  kinds 
that  have  been  put    out    to-day.     Our  arrange- 
ments partake  more  of  mixtures  than  masses  of 
colour  both  in  regard  to  flowering   and  foliage 
plants,  and  the  said  mixtures  are  also  rendered  the 
less    stiff    and    formal   by  the  introduction    of 
standard  plants  at  regular    intervals   over    the 
whole.  The  standard  plants  for  flowering  arrange- 
ments that  we  prefer  are  Fuchsias,  free-flowering 
Abutilon?,  and  Heliotropes,  and  for  foliage  beds, 
Grevillea  robusta,  Aralia  Sieboldi,  Acacia  lophan- 
tha,  and  for  very  large  beds,  Eicinus,  or  Castor- 
oil    plant.      Washed    Peaches  and  Apricots    on 
south  walls  with  garden  hose.     We  are  favoured 
by  being  able  to  apply  it  with  any  amount  of 
pressure  that  is  desired,  and  the  trees  have,  there- 
fore, had  a  good  swill  to  wash  off  the  accumula- 
tion of  dirt  from  fallen  blossoms,  aphis,  spiders' 
webs  and  the  like.     Pears  and    Plums  will   be 
treated  to  a  similar  wash  at  first  convenient  op- 
portunity: and,  meanwhile,  more  of  the  rubbish 
and  smallest  fruit,  consequent  on  the  large  clusters 
of   flowers,   is   being  picked   off,  as  the  earliest 
growths  are  cut  back.     Cleaned  and  sponged  Gar- 
denias; green  fly  and  soft  brown  scale  are  the 
only  pests  that  afflict  our  plants,  but  a  wash  over 
with  soft  soap  water  about  once  a  month  keeps 
them  in  fairly  good  condition.  Planted  Cucumbers 
in  manure  pit  and  made  another  sowing,  and  the 
same    of    Melons.     Cut  off    a  few    more    small 
"  shows  "  from  late   Muscats,  and  all   the  surplus 
bunches  from  latest  Hamburghs,  and  began  to 
thin  out  the  berries.  Hamts. 


mulT.?  UNDER  GLASS. 
Plum.s,  started  with  the  earliest  Cherries,  will 
now  be  stoning,  and,  like  all  stone  fruits  under 
artificial  conditions,  the  trees  will  require  careful 
treatment.  The  most  important  points  are  liberal 
ventilation  when  the  temperature  exceeds  60°, 
freedom  from  insects,  and  good  syringing  with 
soft  water  or  water  free  from  sediment.  A  dash 
of  clear  diluted  soot  water  may  be  added  once  or 
twice  a  week,  as  it  is  a  good  stimulating  insecticide, 
and  it  benefits  the  roots  as  well  as  the  foliage.  If 
Plums,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  are  brought  on 
with  Cherries,  they  should  be  separated  when  the 
Cherries  begin  to  colour,  as  the  latter  ripen  up 
quickly  and  require  drier  treatment  than  would 
be  good  for  the  Plums.  Unlike  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine,  which  may  be  pushed  on  rapidly  after 
the  fruit  is  stoned,  the  Plum  does  not  submit 
kindly  to  sharp  forcing ;  it  should,  therefore,  be 
started  early  if  wanted  early  and  have  an  abund- 
ance of  air,  or  the  fruit  will  never  colour  properly. 
Meloks.— Where  pits,  now  devoted  to  early 


vegetables  and  bedding  plants,  are  used  for 
Melons  or  Cucumbers  after  their  present  occu- 
pants are  disposed  of,  seeds  of  free  hardy  kinds 
may  now  be  sown  in  heat  and  kept  near  the  glass 
where  the  plants  can  have  plenty  of  light  and  air, 
to  keep  them  dwarf  and  sturdy,  until  the  beds 
are  ready  for  them.  If  new  beds  have  to  be  made 
up,  the  fermenting  material,  properly  worked, 
sliould  be  ready  for  putting  together  when  the 
seeds  are  sown  ;  but  it  will  not  be  wise  to  form 
the  hills  or  ridges  until  after  the  heat  has  revived 
and  is  again  on  the  decline.  The  seeds  may  be 
sown  singly  in  small  pots  or  in  batches,  and 
potted  off  in  pairs  in  4-inch  pots  when  they  begin 
to  show  the  first  rough  leaf.  Whichever  plan  is 
adopted,  the  nursing  pots  should  be  well  filled 
with  roots  before  the  points  are 'pinched  out  of 
the  plants.  They  will  then  be  sufficiently  strong 
to  throw  out  side  breaks  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
cover  the  space  allotted  to  each  hill.  The  latter, 
composed  of  fresh  heavy  loam  resting  on  sods  of 
turf,  grass  side  downwards,  should  be  made  very 
firm,  but  not  too  large  at  first,  as  the  plants  make 
the  best  growth  when  the  roots  reach  the  sides, 
where  they  revel  in  the  humid  atmosphere  of 
the  frame  and  form  numerous  rootlets  ready 
to  seize  upon  fresh  compost,  which  should  not  be 
rich,  otherwise  the  fruit  will  not  set  freely. 

Fits  that  were  well  prepared  early  in  the  season 
and  still  contain  latent  heat  need  not  be  cleared 
of  the  old  fermenting  material;  but  the  soil  in 
which  Potatoes  or  French  Beans  have  been  grown 
should  be  taken  away,  as  it  may  be  too  light,  or 
contain  the  larvaa  of  troublesome  insects.  The 
bed  can  thus  be  turned  and  renovated  with  a  little 
fresh  material,  when  the  hills  can  be  formed 
without  delay,  and  planted  as  soon  as  the  heat 
has  penetrated  to  the  surface.  Green  fleshed 
Melons  are  best  adapted  to  pits  and  frames. 
Scarlet  kinds  grow  and  fruit  equally  well,  but  the 
close,  humid  atmosphere  from  fermenting  ma- 
terial, unaided  by  fire  heat,  unless  the  season  is 
unusually  hot  and  dry,  does  not  favour  their 
ripening  up  with  a  brisk  flavour,  and  second-rate 
scarlet  fleshed  Melons  are  not  worth  eating. 

Figs. — The  fruit  in  early  houses  will  require  a 
liberal  supply  of  air  and  exposure  to  as  much 
Pght  as  can  be  conveniently  admitted  when  it  be- 
gins to  change  for  ripening,  otherwise  it  will  be 
pale,  vapid,  and  deficient  in  flavour ;  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  anything  more  disagreeable  than 
a  badly  ripened  Fig.  The  supply  of  water  to  the 
roots  may  be  slightly  reduced,  but  on  no  account 
must  the  trees  be  allowed  to  feel  the  want  of  it ; 
neither  must  syringing  be  entirely  suspended,  as 
the  Fig,  unlike  all  other  fruit  trees,  carries  a  suc- 
cessional  crop,  which  must  be  kept  progressing 
while  the  fruit  produced  by  the  old  wood  is  ripen- 
ing. Therefore,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  two  crops,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  and 
take  as  opportunity  offers.  The  borders  or  pots 
may  be  kept  well  covered  with  straw  or  stable 
litter  to  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture,  and  suit- 
able atmospheric  conditions  can  always  be  secured 
by  syringing  the  walls,  stems,  and  other  parts  of 
the  trees  without  wetting  the  ripening  fruit 
whenever  the  weather  favours  a  free  circulation 
of  air.  Although  under  good  management  the 
ripening  of  the  crop  is  progressive  and  should  be 
perpetual,  there  are  times  when  close  picking  will 
admit  of  a  general  syringing,  with  decided  advan- 
tage to  the  fruit  and  foliage,  and  such  opportuni- 
ties, it  is  not  necessary  to  remind  Fig  growers, 
should  never  be  allowed  to  pass  by.  Houses  in 
which  established  trees  have  covered  every  part 
of  the  trellis  not  unfrequently  become  crowded 
with  young  wood  and  foliage;  pinching  at  the 
fifth  or  sixth  leaf  keeps  them  in  order  for  a  time. 
Every  yonng  growth  shows  as  many  Figs  as 
leaves,  and  the  temptation  to  retain  too  many 
often  gets  the  better  of  one's  judgment,  but  this 
is  bad  culture.  Figs  must  have  light  and  air,  and 
the  best  way  to  secure  this  admission  is  by  the 
judicious  and  timely  thinning  of  wood  and  fruit 
with  a  very  liberal  hand. 

Pines. — When  early  started  Queens  show  signs 
of  changing  colour,  the  supply  of  water  as  well  as 
atmospheric  moisture  should  be  reduced  ;  but  as 
this  cannot  always  be  carried  out  without  injuring! 


the  general  stock,  a  small  compartment  well 
heated  and  ventilated  will  be  found  a  most  con- 
venient structure  for  their  reception.  Here  they 
can  have  plenty  of  heat,  light,  and  air,  so  essential 
to  colour  and  favour,  and  just  sufficient  atmo- 
spheric moisture  to  prevent  the  plants  from  suffer- 
ing from  the  change.  If  all  the  later  started  fruits 
have  not  been  tied  up,  two  neat  sticks  should  be 
placed  in  each  pot,  with  ties  attached,  to  prevent 
them  from  drawing  out  of  the  perpendicular,  as  a 
lop-sided  crown,  no  matter  how  good  the  Pine 
may  be,  greatly  detracts  from  its  appearance. 
Reduce  the  suckers  on  each  plant  to  two,  unless 
the  stock  is  scarce,  and  remove  the  gills  which 
form  near  the  base  of  the  fruit.  Use  diluted 
liquid,  soot,  and  guano  water  alternately  when 
the  plants  become  dry  and  really  require  feeding, 
not  otherwise,  as  more  Pines  are  injured  by  over- 
watering  than  many  people  imagine,  particularly 
where  the  surface  of  the  bed  is  regularly  syringed 
and  the  evaporating  pans  are  charged  with  stimu- 
lants. If  the  house  is  bright  and  requires  shading, 
the  material  used  for  this  purpose  must  be  very 
light  and  open  in  texture,  and  the  mode  of  fixing 
should  admit  of  speedy  application  or  removal, 
as  shading  gives  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  which,  if 
possible,  should  be  avoided.  As  nights,  we  may 
hope,  will  soon  become  warmer,  a  little  air  on  the 
apex  of  the  house  from  bedtime  until  early  morn- 
ing will  do  good  service  in  keeping  the  atmosphere 
fresh  and  sweet,  and  in  preventing  the  foliage 
and  crowns  from  becoming  elongated,  tender,  and 
susceptible  to  scalding.  This  night  air  will,  of 
course,  be  shut  off  to  give  the  plants  the 
full  benefit  of  the  early  morning  damping  and 
indirect  syringing,  but  the  lights  must  not  be  kept 
closed  too  long,  as  scalding  or  browning  can  gene- 
rally be  traced  to  condensed  moisture,  which  the 
slightest  chink  on  the  top  lights  would  allow  to 
escape.  Let  the  temperature  range  from  68°  to 
70°  at  night,  and  80°  to  85°  from  sun-heat  on 
bright  fine  days  ;  admit  front  air  with  great  cau- 
tion, as  the  weather  is  very  treacherous,  and  Pines 
well  up  to  the  glass  always  do  best  without  it. 

Successions. — The  early  part  of  this  month  is 
generally  a   busy  time  in  this  department,  but 
owing  to  the  want  of  sun,  early-potted  plants 
have  not  made  the  rapid  progress  they  might  have 
done.     No  time  has,  however,  been  lost,  as  we 
have  all  our  growing  weather  to  come,  but  action 
must  now  be  taken,  and  such  plants  as  have  not 
filled  their  pots  with  roots  can  be  returned  to  the 
beds  after  they  have  been  renovated,  as  it  is  worse 
than  useless  to  pot  a  plant  before  the  roots  have 
taken  full  possession  of  the  existing   ball.     As- 
suming that  pots,  crocks,  and  compost  have  been 
some  time  ready  for  use,  and  the  latter  is  dry  and 
warm,  the  strongest  plants  should  be  taken  in 
hand  first,  and  if  any  that  were  turned  back  last 
time,  or  others  intended  for  autumn  starting  are 
now  ready,  they  should  be  shifted  into  10-inch  to 
12-inch     pots.      Suckers     that    were    potted    in 
February  will  require  pots  of  two  sizes  ;  if  strong, 
as  they  are  now  grown,  the  largest  will  be  fit  for 
shifting  into  12-inch,  the  second  size  into  10-inch 
pots,  that  is,  provided  the  plants  are  really  good 
and  the  roots  are  plentiful.     All  plants  should  be 
carefully  watered  a  few  days  before  they  are  dis- 
turbed in  the  beds,  and  the  usual  compost  should 
be  rammed  firmly  into  the  pots  to  prevent  the 
retention  of  water  during  the  time  thej'  are  form- 
ing new  roots.     Wlien  the  potting  is  finished  a 
sharp  bottom-heat  and  a  close,  humid  atmosphere 
will  be  necessary,  but  great  care  must  be  ob- 
served in  the  preparation  of  the  plunging  beds, 
as   tan  and   leaves,   after   they  have   been   dis- 
turbed and  watered  at  this  SKtson,  sometimes 
run  up  to  a   higher   temperature   than   is  good 
for   the  plants.     To  obviate   this   dilemma,  and 
to  avoid  having  to  move  the  plants  after  they 
are  replnnged,  it  will  be  well  to  disturb  the  tan 
or  leaves  as  little  as  possible,  but  merely  to  level 
the  surface,  that  is,  provided  they  have  not  already 
fermented  themselves  dry,  when  they  must   be 
turned  and  watered.      The   plants  can  then  be 
replunged   with  safety,    and    the   new  material 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  bulk  of  the 
bed  can  be  placed  on  the  surface. 
Plunging  beds  generally  should  now  be  looked 
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over,  as  they  sometimes  heat  themselves  dry, 
when  plants  in  small  pots  plnnged  oear  the 
bottom-heat  pipes  are  apt  to  suffer  from  want  of 
water.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  take  the 
plants  ont,  as  the  beds  can  be  made  firm  and  well 
watered  between  the  pots  without  disturbingthem. 
Eastnor  Castlo,  Ledbury.  W.  Coleman. 


Trees  and  shrubs. 

THE  TUHKEY  OAKS. 
The  genus  Qaercus,  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  ihe  order  to  which  it  belongs  (the 
Cnpulitera),  embraces  more  than  250  species, 
judging  according  to  the  somewhat  broad  and 
comprehensive  views  of  specific  rank  which  obtain 
amongst  the  leading  botanists  of  Britain.  Of 
course,  the  number  of  Oaks  which  have  received 
different  names,  or,  more  correctly,  the  number  of 
different  names  which  have  been  given  to  Oaks 


Leaves  of  the  Turkf  y  Oak,  showing  the  variation  ol  oatline. 

under  the  impression  that  they  were  new,  is  in- 
finitely larger  than  the  estimate  above  quoted. 
Like  most  self-evident  genera  containing  a  large 
number  of  species  and  spread  over  a  large  area, 
the  genus  Querous  presents  great  difficulties  to 
anyone  studying  it.  The  geographical  areas  of 
one  section  overlap  those  of  fome  of  the  others, 
and  one  form  often  mimics  another  so  well,  that 
without  good  material  and  a  thorough  and  ex- 
haustive examination,  no  conclusion  can  be  arrived 
at  which  is  in  the  least  degree  satisfactory.  The 
Oaks  are  nearly  all  confined  to  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, a  few  cross  the  equator,  and  are  found  on 
the  mountains  of  Java.  The  American  species 
are  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  but  some  of  the 
Old  World  ones  are  not  confined  to  one  continent, 
being  distributed  throughout  countries  in  both 
Europe  and  Asia.  Some,  for  instance,  extend 
from  North  Africa,  South  Europe,  to  the  Levant, 
&o.,  varyi  agcon^iderably  in  size  and  habit  according 
to  the  conditions  under  which  they  find  themselves, 
but  still  forming  links  connecting  the  extreme 
forms  to  one  another.  The  principal  points  relied 
on  as  furnisliing  distinctive  characters  in  the  de- 
termination of  specie?  of  Oak  are  the  time  required 
for  the  maturation  of  the  Acorn— one  or  two  years 


Fruiting  twig  of  Q.  Cerris  cina  m.iJor. 

(this  nnfortunately  varies  in  the  same  species 
under  different  conditions,  some  of  the  Turkey  Oak 
section  ripening  Acorns  in  one  year  under  favour- 
able circumstances),  the  nature  of  the  Acorn  cup 
and  its  investing  scales,  and  the  character  of  the 
foliage,  whether  deciduous  or  evergreen,  &c. 

¥toTa  an  economic  point  of  view,  the  Turkey 
Oaks  are  comparatively  unimportant,  at  least  so 
far  as  we  are  CDncerned  in  this  country,  as  neither 
the  type  nor  any  of  the  forms  have  been  planted 


so  far  as  I  am  aware,  for  timber  production  or 
any  other  source  of  profit.  But  from  an  orna- 
mental standpoint,  I  venture  to  assert  that  we 
have  few  more  important  hardy  trees  in  this 
country,  though,  curiously  enough,  it  has  been 
planted  but  little  comparatively  in  recent  years. 
It  is  only  in  old  places  that  one  can  see  really  fine 
examples  of  the  Turkey,  the  Lucombe,  and  the 
FuUiim  Oaks.  The  two  latter  varieties  are  un- 
questionably valuable  for  this  country  on  account 
of  their  evergreen  character.  They  are  indispens- 
able to  the  planter  who  seeks  to  obtain  fine 
landscape  effects  from  trees,  more  especially  as 
the  Holm  Oak  is  not  a  tree  for  every  soil,  nor 
will  it  succeed  so  far  north  as  the  Turkey  Oak. 

The  Turkey  Oak  gives  its  name  to  the  Cerris 
section,  which  embraces  a  number  of  South 
European  and  Western  Asiatic  species.  In  this 
paper,  however,  it  is  only  proposed  to  treat  of  the 
true  Turkey  Oak,  Qaercus  Cerris,  and  its  varieties. 
The  synonymy  of  the  species  is  somewhat  intricate, 
as  is  also  that  of  some  of  the  varieties ;  no  garden 
name  is  quoted  as  a  synonym  without  my  having 
carefully  examined  and  compared  specimens  of  the 
plant  bearing  that  name.  As  is  so  frequently  the 
case,  many  of  the  numerous  names  have  been 
applied  by  various  botanists  to  forms  so  slightly 
diverging  from  each  other,  that  no  purpose  what- 
ever is  gained  by  keeping  them  apart,  and  culti- 
vators and  collectors  are  puzzled  by  having  plants 
under  different  names  which  they  cannot  dis- 
tinguish from  one  another.  Nurserymen,  too, 
must  bear  some  blame  for  the  confused  state  into 
which  tree  nomenclature  has  fallen  of  late  years. 
Acorns  have  frequently  been  sent  both  to  this 
country  and  to  the  continent  from  different  sources, 
and  it  the  seedlings  produced  were  unlike  any- 
thing known  to  their  owner,  straightway  a  new 
name  was  added  to  perhaps  an  already  too  long 
string  of  synonyms  of,  in  some  cases,  a  fairly  well- 
known  plant.  These  names  do  not  unfrequently 
refuse  to  die  quietly ;  plants  bearing  them  have 
been  distributed,  and  so  for  many  years  in  horti- 
ticultural  periodicals  and  literature  a  synonym, 
more  or  less  absurdly  wrong  or  misleading,  is 


unequally  and  deeply  pinnatifid  leaves,  the 
species  can  be  readily  recognised.  In  rapidity  of 
growth  it  far  surpasses  our  native  Oaks,  and  in 
general  habit  it  is  wonderfully  unlike  them,  never 


Branch  of  Ihe  Cutleavtd  Turkey  Oak. 


assuming  the  gnarled  and  tortuous  appearance — 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  many  artists — which  is 
cliiracteristic  of  old  specimens  of  our  indigenous 
species.     At  Kew  there  are  many  large  and  hand- 


Acom  and  branch  of  Quercus  CerrU  Lucombeana. 

made  to  do  duty,  and  tree  lovers  buy,  only  to  find 
that  they  have  been  supplied  with  ?n  old  friend 
under  a  new  name. 

The  Turkey  Oak  (Quercus  Cerris— Linna:us).' 
— The  Turkey  Oik  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  of 
deciduous  ornamental  trees.  Like  all  other  Oaks 
of  widegeographical  distribution, it  varies  consider- 
ably in  size,  foliage,  &c.  The  long  linear  bud 
scales  and  stipules,  and  the  long,  somewhat  bristly 
scales  of  the  Acorn  cup  afford,  however,  characters 
by  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  shoitly-stalked. 


'  Synonyms.— Q.  crlnita,  Lamarck,  in  "  Encjclop^die 
Methodique."  Q.  haliphhcos,  Bosc,  in  "  Mi^moires  sur  les 
Chines  ■•  Q.  Tournefoiti,  Willdenow,  in  "  Species  Plan- 
tarura,"iv.,  p.  454.  Q.  carlsruheusis.  of  gardens.  Q.  dentata, 
of  gardens  (not  of  Tlumberg).  Q.  austriUis,  ot  gardens, 
(not  of  Link),  ii.  apenniua,  ol  gardens  (not  of  Lamarck). 
(J.  Ragnal,  Loudon,  In  Arboretum,  vol.  ill. 


liranch  of  Q.  Cerria  Lucombeana  crispa. 

some  specimens  of  the  Turkey  Oak,  exhibiting  well 
the  open,  straight,  graceful  mode  of  growth 
which  forms  so  striking  a  contrast  to  that  of  the 
British  Oaks. 

I  am  unaware  of  the  existence  of  trustworthy  data 
as  to  the  relative  value  of  British-grown  timber  of 
this  Oak  ;  as  it  is,  however,  perfectly  hardy  and  a 
rapid  grower,  it  would  in  all  probability  prove  a 
paying  speculation  to  plant  it  with  a  view  to 
profit.  In  a  southern  county  I  have  seen  the 
species  fairly  naturalised,  the  self-sown  seedlings 
holding  their  own  against  the  common  Oaks, 
amongst  which  they  were  growing.  It  is  certain 
that  the  wood  is  very  handsome,  and  at  any  rate 
well  suited  for  indoor  ornamental  work  ;  this  has 
been  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  wood  grown  in 
England. 
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A  considerable  number  of  seedling  forma,  many 
of  them  hybrids  between  the  Turkey  Oik  and 
some  of  the  Sjuth  European  evergreen  species, 
sa;h  as  the  Cork  Oik  (Q.  saber),  are  in  gardens 
and  some  of  these  vary  so  much  from  the  S3e1- 
bearing  parent,  that,  were  their  history  and  origin 
not  recorded  on  good  authority,  their  trae  position 
would  hardly  be  suspected. 

The  Turkey  Oik  is  found  in  a  wild  state 
throughtout  Southern  and  SDuth-Eistern  Eirope 
to  Syria,  &o. 


and,  in  common  with  the  Holm  Oak  (Q.  Ilex), 
withstand  sea  breezes  very  well.  Loudon  gives 
a  statement  by  Mr.  Tince  that  he  had  seen  several 
instances  of  the  Lacombe  Oiks  growing  vigorously 
in  bleak  exposed  situations  where  the  common 
Oik  and  Elm  would  not  succeed.  The  Luoombe 
Oik  is  also  known  as  the  Devonshire  Oak,  the 
Exeter  Oik,  and  the  Evergreen  Turkey  Oak. 

The  Fuliiam  Oak  (Q.  Cerris  var.  fulhamensis 
— L'judon).— The  Falhim  Oik  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguishsd   from   the   Lucombe    Oak,    except  in 


Flowering  twigs  ani  acjr_3  of  Qa?rcu3  Cariia  tnlhamensU  (m  male  flowers,  /temile  flowers). 


ThbLucombeOak(Q.  Lacombeana— Holwel).* 
— Unlike  the  Fulham  Oak,  which  is  a  branching 
tree  with  a  round  head  and  a  comparatively 
smooth,  though  still  somewhat  corky,  bark,  the 
Lucombe  Oak  grows  with  a  straight  erect  trunk, 
regularly  furnished  with  branches,  and  forms  in 
both  its  young  and  old  states  a  conical  spiry- 
topped  tree  with  a  more  rough  and  corky  bark 
It  was  raised  about  the  year  1702  by  a  Mr 
Lucombe,  nurseryman,  at  Exeter,  who  propagated 
it  very  largely  on  account  of  its  sub-evergreen 
character  and  its  graceful  habit  and  rapid  rate  of 
growth.  In  the  west  of  England,  particularly, 
large  numbers  of  this  Oak  have  been  planted,  and 
In  thirty  or  forty  years  they  attain  the  height  of 
from  60  feet  to  80  feet  or  upwards.  During  mild 
winters  the  leaves  are  retained  until  they  are  cast 
off  at  the  time  the  buds  swell,  previous  to  the  un- 
folding of  the  young  growths. 

Amongst  the  seedlings  raised  from  the  original 
Lucombe  Oak  are  some  worthy  of  special  mention. 
For  ordinary  purposes  the  five  sub-varieties  men- 
tioned by  Loudon,  viz  ,  Q.  Lucombeanacrispa,  called 
■  the  new  Lucombe  Oak  ;  Q.  L.  suberosa,  Q.  L,  incisa, 
IQ.  L.  dentata,  and  Q.  L.  heterophylla  are  practically 
dentical.  Q.  Newmani  of  gardens  and,  Q. 
lepalensis  of  gardens  (not  of  Desfontaines)  mast 
tlso  be  included.  All  are  remarkable  for  the 
«;hicker,  corky  bark,  the  dark  green,  almost 
jlack,  glossy  foliage  which  is  more  hoary  beneath 
;han  in  the  parent.  They  are  practically  ever- 
green, as  it  is  only  when  the  young  leaves  are 
Dursting  forth  that  the  old  ones,  still  fresh  and 
green,  are  cast  off.  So  rapid,  however,  is  the 
growth  of  the  new  leaves,  that  a  few  days  suffices 
to  re-clothe  the  tree  with  new  foliage.  The  five 
names  above-mentioned  were  given  to  trees  raised 
by  Mr.  Lucombe  from  Acorns  gathered  from  the 
old  Lucombe  Oak  about  the  year  1792.  Speci- 
mens in  the  arboretum  at  Kew  are  now  (Decem- 
ber 18)  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  Oak 
collection,  the  intense  glossy  green  of  the  rather 
leathery  leaves  being  particularly  pleasing. 
These  forms  of  the  Lucombe  Oak  make  very  fine 
objects  when  planted  singly  on  lawns  and  in  parks, 

•  SlNONTMS.— Q.  exionensis,  Loddiges.  Q.  Cerria  var 
aubperennls,  A.  De  CsndoUe,  in  "  Prodromus, "  in  part. 


habit;  the  leaves  of  both  are  practically  identicil 
in  size  and  form.  Toe  age  and  origin  of  the  large 
tree  in  the  Fulham  Nursery  are  unknown,  and  for 


abundance  of  Acorns  have  been  produced  and 
large  numbers  of  plants  have  been  raised  ;  these 
varied,  however,  so  exceedingly,  that  they  could 
not  be  sold  as  the  genuine  Fulham  Oik.  Hence 
it  was  necessary  to  propagate  that  variety  by 
grafting,  using  the  common  Oak — on  which  it 
takes  freely  and  grows  well — as  a  stock.  A  seed- 
ling from  the  Falham  Oik,  with  leaves  broader 
and  less  dentate  than  usual  was  propagated  and 
sent  out  by  the  late  Messrs.  Osborn  under  the 
name  of  Q.  fulhamensis  litifolia.  In  mild  seasons 
and  in  sheltered  situations  the  foliage  is  retained 
throughout  the  winter.  Its  synonyms  are  Q. 
dentata,  Watson,  in  "  Dendrologie  Britannica," 
tab.  93,  and  Q.  Cerris  vir.  sabperennis,  of  A.  de 
Candolle  (in  part). 

Weeping  Turkey  Oak  (Q.  Cerris  var. 
pendula — Neill). — This  is  a  form  of  distinctly 
weeping  habit.  Loudon  says  that  the  hand- 
somest tree  of  the  kind  in  Britain,  and  perhaps  in 
Europe,  is  probably  that  at  Haokwood  Park,  from 
a  specimen  of  which  the  illustration  in  his  "  Arbore- 
tum "  was  prepared.  This  tree  was  planted  in 
1800,  and  in  1836  it  was  nearly  40  feet  high,  with 
a  trunk  clear  of  branches  to  the  height  of  8  feet 
9  inches,  which  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  was 
2  feet  10  inches  in  circumference.  The  branches 
not  only  droop  to  the  ground,  but  after  touching 
it,  they  creep  along  the  surface  to  some  distance, 
like  those  of  Sophora  japonica  pendula.  The 
largest  branch  is  about  17  feet  in  length  to  where 
it  touches  the  ground,  and  it  extends  about  1  feet 
or  5  feet  more  along  its  surface.  This  variety 
seems  very  distinct  and  well  deserving  of  culture. 

The  Austrian  Oak  (Q.  Cerris  var.  austriaca 
— Loudon). — In  Eastern  Europe  this  is  the  pre- 
vailing form  of  the  Turkey  Oak.  It  differs  prin- 
cipally from  the  Western  European  form  in  the 
outline  of  the  leaf  and  in  the  rather  hoary  colour 
of  the  under  surface ;  in  some  gardens  an  ever- 
green or  sub-evergreen  Oak,  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Japanese  Q.  glanduligeraot  Blume,  is 
often  found  nnder  the  names  of  Q.  austriaca  or 


Twigs,  male  flowera  and  acara  of  Qiiercus  Cerris  aristrlaca. 


a  long  time  it  was  believed  to  be  a  seedling. 
Indeed,  Loudon  affirmed  that  he  had  eximined 
the  tree  at  its  collar  and  down  to  its  main  roots, 
several  feet  under  the  ground,  and  was  convinced 
that  it  vfas  not  a  grafted  tree.  Such,  however, 
is  the  case,  as  a  few  years  ago  the  stock  developed 
branches  which  proved  it  to  be  the  common 
British  Oak  (Q.  pedunonlata),  and  I  secure!  speci- 
mens of  both  stock  and  tree.    In  fine  seasons  an 


Q.  austriaci  sempervirens.  Q.  Cerris  cana  major 
differs  from  the  true  austriaca  in  its  more  decidedly 
hoary  under-surfaoe,  and  Q.  C.  cana  minor  in 
the  narrower  and  altogether  smaller  leaves.  The 
origin  of  botli  these  latter  forms  is  unknown. 
It  is  the  Q.  austriaca  of  Willdenow. 

Vaeibqated  Turkey  Oak  (Q.  Cerris  varie- 
gati,  of  gardens). — Unlike  many  other  variegated 
Oiks,  the  variegation  of  this  appears  to  be  quite 
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constant ;  the  foliage  is  exactly  similar  in  form 
to  that  of  the  common  form,  but  is  oonspicaonsly 
margined  with  creamy  white  ;  hence  it  is  highly 
ornamental.  It  is  recorded  that  one  o£  the  forms 
o£  the  variegated  Turkey  Oak  originated  as  a 
sport  at  Woburn  Abbey,  in  Bedfordshire.  Its 
synonyms  are  Q.  Cerris  argentea,  of  gardens, 
Q.  Cerris  elegantissima,  of  gardens. 

Cut-leaved  Turkey  Oak  (Q.  Cerris  var. 
laciniata — Loudon). — The  deeply  and  irregularly 
cut  leaves  impart  a  thoroughly  distinct  aspect  to 
this  varietj-,  and  the  accompanying  figure  shows  the 
character  well.  Its  synonyms  are  Q.  asplenifolia, 
of  some  gardens,  Q  heterophylla,  of  gardens. 

lioyal  Gardens,  Ketv.     Geoeoe  Nicholson. 


lings,  most  of  which  revert  to  the  common  white 
form.  A  large  mass  of  C.  precox  here  is  very 
handsome,  as  al.so  is  a  companion  cluster  of  the 
double-flowered  Furze  which  has  been  in  beauty  a 
long  time.  The  double  Furze  is  dwarfer  and 
denser  in  habit  than  the  single  kind.  On  our 
light  sandy  soil  the  diflferent  Brooms  are  largely 
planted  for  ornamental  purposes,  but  they  make 
rapid  progress  for  a  time,  then  quickly  show  signs 
of  decay,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a 
succession  to  take  the  place  of  exhausted  speci- 
mens.— Alpha. 

The  double  Dyers'  Greenweed.— Our 
native  Dyers'  Greenweed  is  essentially  a  tho- 
roughly good  garden  plant,  one  certainly  worth  a 
place  in  the  front  of  the  mixed  shrubbery.  It  is, 
moreover,  almost  indiflferent  to  soil  and  situation, 
and — it  is  almost  needless  to  say — quite  hardy. 


Choieya  ternata  —This  is  certainly  one  of 
the  best  introductions  of  recent  times.  [  saw  a 
specimen  of  it  a  thort  time  ago 
against  a  wall  in  great  beauty. 
The  flowers,  which  are  terminal, 
are  produced  in  profusion,  and  in 
form  of  colour  are  very  much  like 
Orange  blossom.  The  foliage, 
which  is  of  good  consistency,  is 
glossy  green,  and  contrasts  well 
with  the  inflorescence.  Few 
e.irly  flowering  wall  shrubs  can 
be  said  to  surpass  it.  It  requires  a 
warm  aspect  and  merely  ordinary 
garden  soil  somewhat  rich  in 
manurial  properties.  It  is  in 
every  way  a  shrub  well  worth 
attention. — C.  D. 

Ceraeus  serrulata.  —  This 
double-flowering  Cherry  is  one 
of  the  most  distinct  and  parti- 
cularly desirable  where  space  is 
limited.  It  forms  a  low  tree  or 
shrub,  reaching  a  height  of 
8  feet  or  10  feet,  with  stout, 
wide-spreading  branches  and  but 
few  laterals,  so  that  it  is  readily 
distinguished  from  all  other  kinds 
at  any  season,  as  the  branches  of 
this  are  at  least  twice  as  thick 
as  those  of  any  others,  in  addition 
to  its  distinct  manner  of  growth. 
It  flowers  in  great  profusion  just 
before  the  leaves  expand.  The 
blossoms  are  semi-double,  and 
when  first  expanded  pure  white, 
but  before  dropping  they  become 
somewhat  tinged.  The  edges  of 
the  leaves  are  distinctly  toothed 
or  serrated,  hence  its  specific  name 
is  derived.  This  Cherry  is  a  na- 
tive of  China,  and,  though  known 
in  this  country  for  many  years,  is 
rarely  met  with.—  T. 
Double-flowered  Peaches. 
— We  seldom  see  more  than  one 
variety  of  the  Peach  used  for 
ornamental  planting  —  that  with 
the  pink  -  coloured  blossoms, 
though  a  nurseryman's  cata- 
logue will  show  that  the  choice 
is  not  so  limited.  The  best  deep- 
coloured  variety  is  purpurea  plena, 

which,  however,  has  flowers  of  a  bright  crimson,  j  In  gardens,  too,  where  it  is  allowed  room  to  de- 
Of  pmk-llowered  kinds  rosseflora  is  one  of  the  velop  it  often  assumes  a  much  larger  size  than 
best,  and  to  this  must  be  added  alba  plena,  one  '  when  wild,  where  it  has  to  hold  its  own  and 
with  beautiful  pure  white  blossoms.  Whether  for  ,  struggle  for  existence  with  the  surrounding  vege- 
forcing  or  planting  outdoors  the  three  above  ;  tation.  There  is  a  double-flowered  form,  which, 
sorts  constitute  the  best  selection.  For  its  i  for  ornamental  purposes,  is  even  more  desirable 
foliage  the  red-leaved  Peach  deserves  a  place,  '  than  the  single-flowered  type,  as  it  remains  much 
e.specially  if  needed  principally  for  effect  during  i  longer  in  bloom 

b^?nt"anf  ""tn' Wnr"'"'  ^'  I'  ?  '^"l^'  '•''  ^'■'*'  \  ^^alea  rhombicum.-Khodora  canadensis 
being  apt  to   become    somewhat    rusty    in  tint 


Leaf  of  the  Exeter  or  Old  Lucombe  Oak.       Leaf  of  the  Ful  ham  Oak  O'oth  natural  size). 


to   become 
towards  the  end  of  the  season. — Alpha' 

Oytlsus  praecox.— This  may  be  found  in 
gardens  under  the  names  of  Cytisns  sulphureus, 
odoratus,  or  that  of  prtecox.  It  is  an  extremely 
pretty  Broom,  and  possesses  the  great  merit 
of  flowering  before  any  of  the  others.  It  is 
shorter  and  more  branching  than  the  common 
white  Broom  (C.  albus),  besides  which  the  flowers 
are  of  a  pale  lemon  colour.  That  it  is  but  a  selec- 
tica  from  that  kind  is  shown  in  the  ca?e  of  seed- 


is  especially  valuible  on  account  of  its  purplish 
blossoms  being  expanding  before  those  of  any 
other  shrub  of  its  kind  ;  indeed,  its  blooming 
season  is  past  before  the  hybrid  Azaleas  burst 
their  buds.  The  interval  between  the  Ehodora 
bloom  and  that  of  the  earlier  hybrid  Azaleas  is 
filled  up  by  the  Japanese  Azalea  rhombicum,  a 
free,  but  short,  much-branched  kind  with  blooms 
in  colour  greatly  like  those  of  the  Rhodora,  but  a 
good  deal  larger  and  of  better  substance.  This 
Azalea  is  worthy  of  more  extended  cultivation  as 


a  flowering  shrub,  for  with  all  its  merits  a  search 
through  several  nurserymen's  catalogues  has 
failed  to  discover  it,  though  there  is  a  plant  or 
two  at  Kew  which  every  year  show  theirprecocioua 
flowering  quality  unless  the  spring  frosts  are 
unusually  severe.  By  the  way,  what  a  neglected 
class  of  plants  these  hardy  Azaleas  are,  as  one 
may  go  in  dozens  of  gardens  without  finding  them 
represented ;  yet  when  a  quantity  are  in  bloom 
together  they  present  one  of  the  most  gorgeous 
floral  sights  imaginable,  as  may  be  seen  each 
recurring  spring  at  Kew,  and  which  used  to  be  one 
of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  once  cele- 
brated Fulham  Nursery. — H.  P. 

The  weeping  white  Lime.— This  very 
ornamental  tree  is  particularly  well  off  for  names. 
In  different  books  and  gardens  it  is  met  with  as 
Tilia  alba  pendula,  T.  americana  pendula,  T. 
argentea pendula,  \c.  In  a  recent 
number  of  the  Jiotunical  Maga- 
zine there  appeared  a  charac- 
teristic figure  of  the  species  under 
its  true  name,  viz.,  Tilia  petiolaris. 
In  general  aspect  it  comes  near- 
est the  Eastern  White  Lime, 
but  differs  abundantly  from  that 
in  habit  and  in  the  warted  fruits. 
The  silvery  under-surface  of  the 
leaves  is  common  to  both,  but  in 
the  well-known  T.  argentea  the 
leaf-stalks  are  hardly  half  the 
length  of  those  of  T.  petiolaris 
The  exact  native  country  of] 
this  tree — as  is  the  case  with  not 
a  few  fine  ornamental  trees; 
— is  unknown ;  probably  it  is  ai 
Eastern  species,  and  may  really 
belong  to  Southern  Russia.  The 
elder  De  Candolle  described  it 
from  material  obtained  from  trees 
in  a  street  of  Odessa,  and 
although  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  fruits,  the  long  leaf- 
stalks appeared  to  furnish  a  sufli- 
ciently  distinctive  character.  Del 
Candolle's  name,  however,  appears/ 
to  have  been  entirely  overlooked; 
for  a  long  time,  and  Koch,  in  his 
"  Dendrologie,"  refers  the  species 
(as  a  variety)  to  the  American  Tills 
alba,  with  which  it  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  T.  petiolaris  is  a 
vigorous  grower,  and  makes  a  very 
graceful  tree,  with  arching,  pen-i 
dulous  branches,  very  differeno 
from  the  more  formal  and  rigid 
habit  of  growth  of  the  true  Eastern 
European  White  Lime,  T.  argentea. 
Berberis  stenophylla.— 
Among  hardy  shrubs,  few  are 
more  graceful  or  pleasing  than 
this  Berberis,  which,  in  the  shape 
of  large  bushes,  is  remarkably' 
effective,  either  grown  as  single 
specimens  upon  Grass  or  occupy- 
ing the  front  rank  in  shrub- 
beries. Its  slender  narrow-leaved 
shoots  are  produced  on  strong' 
plants  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  i^ 
length,  closely  studded  with  the  brightest  oJ 
lemon-coloured  flowers,  rendering  the  plant  re' 
markably  showy.  It  is  also  perfectly  hardy,  a 
circumstance  which  makes  it  specially  valuable. 
Beautiful  as  B.  Darwini  is,  with  its  rich  profusion 
of  orange-yellow  blossoms,  it  is  not  reliable,  for 
during  the  past  four  seasons,  if  not  killed  down 
to  the  ground  line,  it  has  been  greatly  disfigured. 
I  find  B.  Jamiesoni  a  hardy  and  superior  sort,  pro- 
ducing an  abundance  of  lemon-coloured  flowers. 
It  would  add  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  our 
shrubberies  were  the  finer  varieties  of  Barberries 
more  freely  planted  in  them  than  they  are  at 
present ;  they  are  more  the  exception  than  the 
rule.— G.  W. 

The   Lentiscus-leaved   Ash.— Fraxinns 
lentiscifolia,  although  introduced  to  this  country 
a  century  and  three-quarters  ago,  is  by  no  mean 
a  common  tree  in  gardens,  although  it  is  certain' 
one  of  the  most  elegant  of  all  the  Ashes.    A  f 
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years  ago  we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  lind  a 
jood-sized  specimen  in  a  garden  close  to  a  large 
3otton  factory  in  a  northern  manafacturing  town, 
»ad  it  seemed  to  suffer  less  from  the  proximity  of 
che  forest  of  huge  chimneys  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  than  a  host  of  commoner  trees,  native  and 
introduced.  It  is  a  nntive  of  Syria,  and  attains  a 
height  of  110  feet  to  M  feet.  A  weeping  form  is 
ilso  in  cultivation  ;  this  has  slender,  pendulous 
tranches,  and  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  weep- 
ing trees.  F.  lentiscifolia  is  sometimes  met  with 
under  the  names  of  F.  xanthophylla,  F.  tamarisci- 
folia,  and  F.  oxypliylla,  &c. — N. 

Hoblnia  Pseudacacla  amorphfefolia 
is  worth  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  hardy 
deciduous  tree?  tor  the  size  and  beauty  of  its 
large  leaves.  The  flowers  do  not  appear  to  differ 
to  any  appreciable  extent  from  those  of  the 
common  Locust  tree,  but  the  leaves  are  longer 
and  the  leaflets  larger.  Planted  side  by  side, 
the  two  are  distinct  enough  to  strike  even  the 
most  superficial  observer.  The  Amorpha-leaved 
Locust,  too,  seems  to  be  quite  as  quick  a  grower 
as  the  type,  and  in  all  probability  it  would  attain 
quite  as  large  a  size. 

Rosa  Brunoniana. — In  all  probability  this  is 
a  merely  geographical  outlying  form  of  the  South 
European  Rosa  sempervirens.  It  is,  however,  a 
much  stronger  grower  than  any  form  of  that 
species  at  present  cultivated  in  gardens.    A  native 

f  the  Himalayan  region,  it  is  hardier  than  a  good 

lany  plants  from  that  part  of  the  world,  and  even 
its  long  vigorous  growths  are  now  and  then  cut 

ack  by  very  severe  winters,  shoots  several  yards 

I  length  are  soon  developed  from  the  root-stock. 

0  see  it  in  its  full  beauty,  a  few  plants  should 
oe  placed  in  the  mixed  shrubbery  or  in  the  wood- 
land border  or  wild  garden,  and  allowed  to  ramble 
at  will  over  low  or  thinly-foliaged  trees.  The 
enormous  heads  of  pure  white  scented  blossoms 
are  freely  produced,  and  a  succession  of  them 
borne  for  a  long  time.  To  sum  up  its  merits,  Eosa 
Brunoniana  is  about  as  well  able  to  take  care  of 

tself  in  a  semi-wild  condition  as  any  of  our  native 

iriers  or  Brambles. 


Kitchen   Garden. 

RHUBARB. 
rNDOUBTEDLY  one  of  the  earlier  Rhubarbs  grown 
3  the    Early  Red  or  Albert ;     many   acres   are 
coupled  with  this  round  London.    It  is  grown  in 
eavily    manured    ground,     and    in    very    early 
pring,  just  when  the  leaf  buds  show  signs  of 
ctivity,  a  covering  of  long  stable  litter  is  placed 
^ver  it.     What  fertilising  particles   it  possesses 
ve  washed  into  the  ground  by  rains,  and  as  the 
iaves  make  an  upward  growth  they  carry  up  the 
overing  with  them,  and  in  this  way  the  young 
talks  are  protected  from  spring  frosts  and  biting 
7inds.  This  variety  is  at  once  detected  by  means  of 
'"  ts  glaucous,  shining,  and  somewhat  smooth  leaves. 
J  'hi  Victoria  is  the  other  leading  market  garden 
ariety,    and    while    the    Karly     Red    supplies 
he  spring  crop,  the  Victoria  yields  that  of  the 
ummer.     This    Rhubarb    really    makes    a    very 
f^andsome  plant ;  the  foliage  is  deep  green  and 
little  rugose,  and  not  so  glaucous  as  that  of  the 
■arly  Red.     Linnaeus  or  Johnstone's  St.   Martin 
,  of  the  type  of  the  Early  Red,  but  later  and 
arger,  producing     both  a  bigger   stalk    and    a 
founder  and  fuller  one.     Salt's  Crimson  Perfection 
is  a  second  early  variety.    Its  stems  are  very 
crimson,  the  flesh  red,    and  the    leaves    rugose 
and  pubescent.     It  is  a  variety  liked  in  gardens 
beciuse  of  its  rich  colour.     Scottish  Champion 
appears  to  be  identical  with  the  Victoria.  Goliath 
or  Stotfs  Monarch  produces  very  large  and  fine 
broad  stalks,  and  makes  an  excellent  variety  for 
cottagers'  exhibitions  where  length  and  size  of 
ttalk  are  desiderata.  Beck's  Early  Red  is  a  very  old 
variety  that  has  always  borne  a  good  reputation ; 
it  is  like  Salt's  Perfection  in  character,  but  not  so 
early  and  also  smaller,  and  the  leaves  are  pubes- 
cent.    Hawke's  Champagne  is  early  and  deep  red 
"■  colour,  an  excellent  garden  variety,  and  very 
id  in  all  respects.     Dancer's  Early  Red  is  an 


early  variety,  but  little  grown  now,  and  practi- 
cally of  but  small  value ;  it  has  rugose  leaves 
and  furrowed  stalk.  Baldry's  Scarlet  Defiance 
has  crimson  stalks  and  large  leaves  ;  it  is  a  very 
good  second  early  kind.  Kershaw's  Paragon  is 
a  very  distinct  and  fine  Rhubarb,  with  red  veins 
along  the  ribs  of  the  leaf  and  a  somewhat 
depressed  habit  of  growth ;  the  stalks  are  well 
formed  and  firm. 

IE  I  were  called  upon  to  name  three  of  the 
most  useful  garden  varieties  for  general  culture 
they  would  be — Early  Red,  Hawke's  Champagne, 
and  Victoria.  Market  gardeners  appear  to  find 
the  first  and  last  sufficient  for  their  purpose.  As 
a  rule  a  bed  of  Rhubarb  lasts  for  four  or  five 
years  for  market  purposes.  Then  the  plough  is 
put  into  it,  the  roots  torn  up  by  the  share  and  cut 
up  for  other  plantations,  or  put  aside  to  decay. 
The  ground  is  then  well  manured  and  another 
crop  is  put  upon  it.  When  a  new  plantation  is 
made  the  ground  is  deeply  ploughed,  and  a  heavy 
dressing  of  manure  is  given ;  then  old  roots  are 
cut  up  into  pieces  with  an  eye  to  each,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  necessary  that  any  fibrous  roots  should 
be  attached  to  it.  They  are  planted  in  a  rough 
and  ready  fashion,  but  it  is  seldom  that  one  fails 
to  grow.  Nothing  is  taken  from  the  bed  the  first 
year ;  the  plants  are  allowed  to  develop  the  whole 
of  their  leaves.  The  second  year  a  good  crop  is 
gathered,  and  the  third  year  a  heavy  one.  The 
plantations  are  dug  over  during  the  winter,  and 
the  covering  of  long  manure  and  the  decayed 
leaves  are  forked  in  as  a  surface  dressing.  Rhu 
barb  is  a  remunerative  crop,  especially  to  those 
who  can  get  their  produce  first  into  the  market. 

E.  D. 


EARLY  PLANTED  POTATOES. 
It  is  too  certain  that  many  who  have  planted 
Potatoes  early  in  the  year  have  realised  the  force 
of  the  correct  version  of  an  oft  misquoted  pro- 
verb, "  The  early  bird  does  not  always  catch  the 
early  worm."  No  doubt,  in  planting  so  early  the 
intention  is  excellent,  but  the  result  almost  in- 
variably shows  that  good  intentions  are  too  often 
doubtful  guides.  How  many  are  there  now  who, 
having  planted  Potatoes  early  and  got  up  a  fine 
breadth,  perhaps  some  10  inches  or  12  inches  in 
height  and  earthed,  have  found,  in  spite  of  some 
protection,  that  the  repeated  frosts  at  night  have 
been  too  much  for  the  tender  growth,  and  the  last 
state  of  the  crop  is  worse  than  if  not  planted  so 
soon  by  a  month.  Probably  there  are  not  a  few 
cultivators  who  think  the  risk  worth  running  for 
the  sake  of  the  useful  results  which  follow  if  the 
crop  be  saved.  That  is  all  very  well,  but  those 
who  speculate  on  the  season,  or  anything  else, 
must  learn  to  bear  losses  when  they  do  come  in 
a  philosophic  spirit.  Where  experiments  of  this 
kind  are  tried  it  is  well  to  do  so  in  a  moderate  way, 
as  when  a  grower  plants  all  his  first  early  sorts  so 
early  and  loses  them  through  late  frosts,  he  is  in 
an  awkward  plight  if  he  has  no  other  first  earlies 
succeeding,  and  so  far  safe  because  not  through 
the  soil.  These  latter  when  all  danger  is  passed 
will  come  away  apace,  and  beat  the  frosted 
breadths  by  a  long  way.  No  doubt  it  is  wisest  to 
plant  all  robust  tall  sorts  first,  and  even  these 
may  not  be  safely  planted  till  April  is  in  ;  the  tops 
will  then  be  coming  through  about  the  middle 
of  May  and  when  danger  is  pretty  well  over. 
Very  early  kinds,  the  seed  of  which  have  been 
preserved  with  ordinary  care  and  have  stout 
well-seasoned  shoots  an  inch  in  length,  if  planted 
at  the  end  of  April  will  also  be  coming  through  at 
a  safe  time,  and  will,  being  unharmed,  make  such 
fast  growth  as  to  equal  those  planted  a  month 
sooner,  but  which  have  been  checked  or  have 
suffered  in  some  way  from  frost  or  low  tempera- 
ture. The  Potato  plant  is  exceedingly  tender;  it 
is  a  thorough  exotic,  and,  in  planting,  its  real 
character  should  be  carefully  considered.  In 
many  cases  this  season  even  coverings  of  straw 
mats  have  failed  to  exclude  the  frost.  The  soil 
itself  is  the  best  protector.  A.  D. 


Potatoes    and   May    frosts.— Potatoes 
are  generally  regarded  as  the  tenderest  of  plants, 


and  yet  they  are  standing  the  frost  bravely,  for 
though  stiff  in  the  leaf  morning  after  morning 
they  throw  it  off  and  look  none  the  worse  for  the 
freezing,  except  here  and  there  where  one  or  two 
are  rather  more  backward  than  others  and  only 
just  leaving  the  ground.  A  good  deal  has  been 
said  about  acclimatisation,  but  in  this  case  cold 
winds  have  had  most  to  do,  I  think,  in  so  harden- 
ing the  tissues  of  the  leaves  as  to  enable  them  to 
stand  frost,  and  the  dry  soil  has  been  all  in  their 
favour.  Late  kinds  are  not  up  yet,  but  early  ones 
are  well  advanced  for  the  season,  and  all,  where- 
ever  I  have  seen  them,  are  looking  remarkably 
well  and  promise  to  yield  fine  crops.  They  should 
all  be  earthed  up  as  soon  as  we  get  rain,  but  in  the 
meantime  let  them  be  hoed  and  well  cleaned  while 
the  weather  is  favourable  for  killing  weeds,  and 
the  stirring  to  do  this  will  help  to  pulverise  the 
soil  and  render  it  ready  for  moulding  the  rows,  in 
doing  which  the  earth  should  not  be  brought  to  a 
sharp  ridge,  but  left  somewhat  flat  on  the  top  to 
let  wet  into  the  roots. — J.  SHErPABD. 

Runner  Beans.— "A.  D."  (p.  440)  writes: 
"We  have  so  long  had  in  cultivation  the  finer 
selections  of  Runner  Beans,  that  the  old  small- 
podded  forms  should  ere  this  have  been  discarded." 
If  it  could  be  proved  that  the  long-podded  sorts 
are  so  much  or  at  all  superior  to  the  old  Scarlet 
Runner,  this  opinion  would  be  generally  endorsed, 
but  as  it  happens  many  market  growers  find  that 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  In  reality  the  small  sorts 
are  the  most  profitable,  and  I  have  seen  them  sold 
in  the  London  markets  when  the  coarser  and  ugly 
Champion  Runners  had  to  be  almost  given  away. 
The  small  sorts,  especially  under  field  culture, 
produce  large  clusters  of  pods  all  nearly  the  same 
size  ;  they  can  therefore  be  gathered  expeditiously 
by  handfuls.  These  long-podded  sorts  are  natu- 
rally best  for  exhibition,  but  why  private  growers 
who  are  not  exhibitors  should  think  so  very  highly 
of  them  I  fail  to  understand.  Very  few  ever 
attain  more  than  half  the  size  they  can  be  grown 
to,  and  in  our  case  large  pods  would  not  be  ad- 
mitted. It  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the  flowers 
are  red  or  white,  or  the  seeds  black,  speckled,  or 
white  ;  all  that  is  wanted  is  the  most  serviceable 
variety  for  edible  purposes. — I. 


Rose  Garden. 


PRUNING  ROSES. 

The  great  evil  attending  the  pruning  of  Roses 
is  that,  in  a  great  measure,  the  weak  and  the 
strong  are  all  pruned  alike.  This  is  not  so  much 
the  fault  of  the  pruner  as  that  of  those  who  have 
set  themselves  tv-e  task  of  teaching  the  art  of 
growing  Roses.  .Most  of  the  books  written  on 
Roses  advocate  a  severe  system  of  pmning,  and  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  it  has  often 
caused  the  loss  of  many  plants,  while  in  others  a 
weakly  growth  which  can  never  give  a  satisfactory 
crop  of  flowers  has  been  induced.  As  regards 
form,  rosarians  are  not  happy  in  their  choice  when 
they  select  the  standard.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  unsuitable  of  all  forms  for  Rose  trees  that 
are  expected  to  live  and  flourish  for  many  years. 
Standards  fail  to  give  uninterrupted  satisfaction, 
and  then  the  Rose,  and  not  the  form  in  which  it 
has  been  grown,  suffers.  This  could  soon  be  set 
right  if  the  standard  form  was  given  up,  and  culti- 
vators relied  upon  Rose  trees  upon  their  own  roots, 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  up  the  pernicious 
system  of  severe  pruning.  We  have  just  been 
examining  a  line  of  own-root  plants  about  five 
years  old;  these  have  not  been  pruned  for  two 
years,  and  last  season  they  all  made  many  shoots 
from  4  feet  to  6  feet  long.  In  spring,  instead  of 
cutting  back  these  strong  shoots  according  to  the 
orthodox  fashion,  we  bent  and  pegged  them  down 
to  the  ground,  burying  a  portion  of  them  a  few 
inches  under  the  surface,  but  leaving  the  point 
out  of  the  ground.  On  a  single  branch  of  Gloire  de 
Dijon  we  counted  seventeen  flower-buds,  and  on 
such  varieties  as  Marechal  Vaillant  and  Jules 
Margottin  the  number  of  buds  started  on  the 
branches  bent  down  varied  from  seven  to  fifteen  ; 
whereas,  if  we  had  cut  them  down  in  the  ordinary 
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way,  only  two  or  three  of  the  topmost  buds  would  ! 
have  started  into  growth.  It  is  pleasing  to  see 
the  bent  branches  bristling  with  new-made  growth 
at  every  bud,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  it 
only  requires  a  little  calculation  to  show  liow 
great  will  be  the  increase  of  Koses.  And  not 
only  will  the  number  of  flowers  be  increased,  but  I 


oat  by  experience.  At  least,  we  find  that  when  a 
variety  constitutionally  weak  is  worked  on  the 
JIanetti  or  any  other  stock,  it  is  not  benefited 
thereby  for  more  than  two  or  three  years.  Except 
in  very  exceptional  cases,  dwindling  away  and 
dying  in  a  few  years  is  the  condition  of  half  the 
Roses  on  alien  stocks;  while,  if  we  are  patient 


tion.  Surely  we  can  find  in  these  enough  to  con- 
vince the  most  fastidious  that  all  which  is  wanted 
is  a  proper  balance  between  roots  and  branches, 
but  which  can  nevercxistwhilewecut  the  branches 
hard  back  annually  and  leave  the  roots  untouched 
It  may  be  said  in  justification  of  pruning  thai 
tlie    character    of   the   growth  of  the  climbing 


\1 


Oilginal  tree  of  the  Fulliam  Oak  in  the  Fulhiim  Xursery.     The  illastration  shows  WilT  the  round. il  outline  of  the 
head ;  in  the  Lucombe  Oak  the  growth  is  pyramidal  (see  p.  477). 


more  space  will  be  covered,  and  the  origiral  plant 
will  gain  force  from  receiving  the  assistance  of  an 
increased  number  of  roots,  which  in  a  few  months 
the  bent-down  branches  will  form  at  the  points 
where  they  come  in  contact  with  the  soil.  In 
regard  to  own-root  Roses,  one  frequently  fees  it 
stated  that  some  varieties  are  so  weak  that  they 
require  to  be  worked  on  foster  roots  of  a  stronger 
character  than  their  own— a  statement  not  borne 


with  twn-root  plants,  even  weak  growers  will 
annually  acquire  strength  and  last  long,  provided 
always  they  are  not  pruned  in  a  way  likely  to 
check  growth  instead  of  promoting  it.  If  we 
want  an  illustration  of  the  injurious  etl'ects  of 
severe  pruning,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the 
climbing  varieties  of  Roses.  Host  of  us  can 
doubtless  point  to  numbers  of  examples  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years  old  still  in  vigorous  condi- 


varict  ies  is  di  fteren  t  from  that  of  Hybrid  Perpetnals, 
and  that  therefore  different  treatment  is  needed. 
To  a  certain  extent  that  may  be  tme :  but 
the  present  system  of  pruning  standard  and 
dwarf    Roses  goes  to  such  extremes  as  regards 

!  cutting  back,  that  hardly  a  shade  of  comparison 
is  left.  We  would  seriously  recommend  those  who 
may  be  disappointed  with  the  present  condition 

I  of  their  Rose  trees— especially  those  grown  in  the 
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form  o£  dwarfs— to  let  them  grow  in  their  own 
way  for  say  two  years,  cuttiag  off  the  tops  of 
shoots  which  have  flowered  only.  Which  system 
gives  the  best  results  will  then  be  seen. — J.  C.  C. 


Societies. 


?    PARIS    INTERNATIONAL    EXHIBITION, 
j  May  20  TO  31. 

lA  French  flower  show  differs  so  much  from  an 
English  one,  that  some  of  the  differences  may  be 
worth  pointing  out.  In  the  first  place,  I  think 
they  are  better  organised;  secondly,  the  judges 
are  selected  in  a  broader  or  more  catholic  spirit ; 
and,  thirdly,  I  do  not  think  anyone  will  disagree 
with  me  when  I  say  that,  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  the  French  flower  show  is  much  better 
arranged  than  are  ours  as  a  general  rule.  In 
saying  this  much  I  do  not  forget  the  grassy  banks 
at  Regent's  Park  in  the  old  days  when  specimen 
plant  culture  was  more  popular  than  now.  That 
ve  certainly  can  surpass  the  French  on  their  own 
jOlan  when  we  really  like  was,  I  think,  fairly 
woven  by  the  great  horticultural   exhibition  of 

866,  but,  as  a  rule,  we  are  a  little  behindhand, 
^  above  shown.  The  French  plan  of  grouping  or 
massing  the  exhibits  on  grassy  lawns  or  mossy 
banks  is  very  effective,  and  not  only  is  this  evident 
n  the  case  of  plants  alone,  but  especially  so  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  vegetables,  which  are  planted 
out  or  arranged  quite  naturally  on  fresh  green  Moss, 
instead  of  being  shown  on  trays,  as  with  ourselves. 
vVell  as  our  Covent  Garden  or  market  growers 
cultivate  some  plants,  there  are  others  in  which 
the  Paris  men  outstrip  them — Azaleas,  for  example, 
Palms,  Aspidistras,  Bromeliads  of  many  species, 
to  say  nothing  of  Kalmias,  Oleanders,  Paris 
Daisies,  and  some  succulent  plants,  which  appear 
to  be  far  more  popular  in  Paris  than  in  London. 
There  is  no  finer  plant  in  existence  for  rooms  or 
windows  than  the  Aspidistra,  and  yet  one  can 
rarely  procure  a  good,  well-furnished  plant  of  it 
in  Covent  Garden.  In  vegetable  culture  we 
also  feel  persuaded  that  our  big  market  gardeners 
are  often  beaten  in  the  race  by  the  small  French 
culturist.  Here  we  find  fifty  kinds  of  Lettuces 
and  half  as  many  of  Radishes  and  Turnips; 
Asparagus  finer  than  most  of  that  grown  at  home, 
and  salads  are  here  seen  in  the  markets  as  fresh 
ind  as  tempting  as  those  possible  only  to  the 

'ivate  grower  in  England.  All  this  was  pointed 
out  in  The  Garden  years  ago,  and  so  it  remains 
.,0-day. 

Another  important  and  instructive  point  is  that 
a  French  horticultural  exhibition  is  on  a  broader 
base,  and  so  is  more  comprehensive  than  our  own 
were  until  very  recently.  The  new  conference 
idea  has  improved  matters  with  us  a  little,  but 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  For  example,  the 
miscellaneous  exhibits  here  are  of  the  most  varied 
and  suggestive  character — photographs,  books, 
gardening  periodicals,  dried  specimens  of  herbs 
and  other  plants,  diagrams  to  illustrate  pruning 
or  training,  apart  altogether  from  the  "  horticul- 
tural sundry  "  idea,  in  which  we,  perhaps,  do  a 
trifle  too  much,  as,  for  example,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  a  particular  brand  of  manure  was  allowed 
at  our  Orchid  conference  the  other  day.  Seriously 
speaking,  our  horticultural  awards  are  a  little  re- 
stricted in  their  scope  and  often  one-sided.  We 
give  a  prize  or  a  medal  to  a  man  who  grows  and 
exhibits  his  plants,  but  not  to  the  man  who  pro- 
duces and  exhibits  books  or  drawings  of  equal 
horticultural  interest.  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  suggestive  points  which  strike  one  very 
forcibly  at  a  Paris  exhibition.  We  may  also  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  gardeners  and  small 
cultivators  are  invited  to  these  great  flower  shows 
in  Paris  on  presentation  of  their  cards  or  addresses. 
In  a  word,  the  management  try  to  make  the  teach- 
ing power  of  these  gatherings  as  active  and  wide- 
spread as  possible ;  and,  after  all,  this  is  the 
greatest  of  all  the  ends  to  be  attained  by  exhibi- 
tions of  this  kind.  Lastly,  an  excellent  institu- 
tion here  is  the  zealous  care  that  the  judges  may 
do  their  work  on  the  first  day  of  the  show  un- 
hniried  and  nntrammelled  by  visitors,  while  the 


courtesy  and  attention  extended  to  Englishmen 
when  they  act  as  jurors  on  the  Continent  miglit 
well  be  reciprocated  more  fully  by  our  own 
horticultural  societies  than  is  now  the  rule. 

The  Orchids. — The  finest  specimen  Orchids  in 
the  whole  exhibition  were  two  made-up  examples 
sent  by  M.  Bergman,  gardener  to  M.  Alphonse  de 
Rothschild,  at  Ferrii^res.  Both  were  about  5  feet 
in  diameter  and  bore  perhaps  500  flowers  each, 
the  species  being  Vanda  teres  and  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium.  Each  specimen  was  exhibited  in 
fresh  green  Moss  in  a  large  wire  basket,  and  as 
they  stood  singly  on  the  fresh  turf  they  could  be 
seen  to  the  best  advantage.  M.  A.  Chantin,  of 
Paris,  also  exhibited  a  pretty  little  group  of  smaller 
plants,  amongst  which  we  noted  a  curious  Gon- 
gora,  Cattleya  Mendeli,  Lady's  Slippers  of  various 
kinds,  Anguloa  Clowesi,  Dendrobiums,  and  a  fine 
plant  of  the  old  Cattleya  MoesIeb  on  a  block.  A 
very  fresh  recherche  group  also  came  from 
M.  O.  Nilsson,  12,  Rue  St.  Auber,  Paiii,  in  which 
the  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandrse  were 
very  fine,  and  there  were  fine  plants  of  Lselia 
purpurata  and  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum ;  and 
also  of  Masdevallia  rosea  bearing  about  fifty 
flowers.  Colax  jugosus,  Cypripedium  Lawrence- 
anum,  and  PhaLienopsis  grandiflora  were  also  very 
beautiful,  the  whole  being  set  out  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage with  choice  Maiden-hair  and  other  Ferns. 
Messrs.  Truffaut,  of  Versailles,  sent  very  fine 
groups  of  Orchids  and  Bromeliads.  Among  the 
Orchids  was  a  pretty  little  plant  of  Oncidium 
longipes,  rare  Cypripedes,  and  Phalasnopsids,  a  fine 
dark-lipped  form  of  Lselia  purpurata,  a  good 
Cattleya  Mossias,  Odontoglossums,  Masdevallias, 
and  Dendrobiums. 

FiNE-FOLiAGED  PLANTS. — AUaround  the  large 
building  was  fringed  by  noble  Palms,  Cycads,  and 
great-leaved  tropical  Aroids  of  many  kinds, 
some  of  them  representing  the  most  perfect  of 
culture,  and  great  taste  was  shown  in  the  way  in 
which  they  were  arranged.  Crotons  were  in 
some  cases  most  lovely  in  colour,  but  scarcely 
more  attractive  than  the  Bromeliads,  which  are 
evidently  extremely  popular  here.  Among  the 
tall-growing  plants  small  epiphytal  Orchids  were 
hung  here  and  there,  so  as  to  supply  the  soxi.p(;on 
of  colour  necessary  among  so  much  of  graceful 
greenery. 

No  description  could  do  full  justice  to  the  Paris 
Daisies,  several  of  which  were  bushes  of  from 
5  feet  to  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  bearing  literally 
thousands  of  their  starry,  gold-eyed  flowers. 

Succulent  plants. — Many  groups  of  these 
were  shown,  and  one  variety  in  particular — a 
large-blossomed  kind  named  Phyllocactus  Brog- 
niarti— struck  me  as  very  distinct.  It  had  trigonal 
stems  and  enormous  widely-expanded  flowers, 
7  inches  or  8  inches  across,  of  a  blood-scarlet  shot 
with  purple.  P.  Guedenyi  is  an  effective  white- 
flowered  kind,  and  there  were  some  fine  specimens 
of  Pilocereus  senilis  from  various  exhibitors.  A 
noble  spike  of  Yucca  Treouleana  was  very  notice- 
able, bearing  as  it  did  some  hundreds  of  its  soft 
yellow  waxy  bells. 

Messrs.  Chantin,  32,  Avenue  de  Chatillon,  Paris, 
sent  an  effective  group  of  Yuccas,  Agaves,  and 
Dasylirions,  which,  if  less  showy  than  the  Mar- 
guerites, gained  much  admiration. 

M.  Antoine  Eberle,  of  146,  Avenue  de  St.  Ouen, 
Paris,  also  exhibited  a  very  choice  group  of  suc- 
culent plants  of  various  kinds,  principally  Aloes, 
Gasterias,  and  Pilocereus.  Hardy  Ferns  were  well 
shown  by  M.  Moser,  1,  Rue  St.  Symphorien,  Ver- 
sailles, who  also  had  Ghent  Azaleas  and  Rhodo- 
dendrons in  good  condition. 

Hardy  plants. — Herbaceous  plants  are  not  as 
yet  so  popular  with  the  Parisians  as  with  our- 
selves, but  some  very  interesting  groups  of  annuals 
and  common  decorative  subjects  were  exhibited, 
and  the  culture  of  special  plants,  such  as  Rho- 
danthes  and  Calceolaria,  seems  to  be  a  little  ahead 
of  our  own,  and  although  the  individual  flowers 
of  the  herbaceous  Calceolarias  are  not  so  fine  in 
colour,  size,  or  markings,  yet  the  habit  of  growth 
seems  even  more  perfect.  M.  Brot.  Delahaie,  of 
Paris,  who  makes  a  special  culture  of  Pinks  and 


Carnations,  sent  a  well-grown  and  very  variable 
collection  of  these  deliciously  fragrant  flowers  in 
pots :  and  a  most  magnificent  group  of  Paris 
Daisies  of  many  kinds,  arranged  near  the  entrance 
by  M.  Gillard,  attracted  much  attention,  as  also 
did  some  large-spiked  Mignonette  arranged  vrith 
the  Chrysanthemums.  Very  fine  Anemones,  both 
single  and  double,  were  staged  by  M.  A.  Lenor- 
mand.  Rue  St.  Sauveur,  Caen.  The  double  forms 
were  especially  carious  and  varied  in  colour. 
MM.  E.  Forgeot  &  Co.,  8,  Quai  de  la  M^gisserie, 
Paris,  also  staged  very  fine  Anemones  and  Ranun- 
culuses, Tulips,  &o.,  in  grand  form  ;  as  also  did 
MM.  Hardi  Delahaye  &  Co.,  who  likewise  staged 
about  fifty  fine  flowers  of  the  sombre-looking,  but 
rarely  seen.  Iris  susiana,  the  "Ginnie  Hen"  Iris 
of  Parkinson  (1629). 

Apart  from  good  culture  of  individual  plants  we 
have,  as  I  have  said,  in  these  exhibitions  some 
attempt  at  arrangement,  and  visitors  can  look 
down  upon  mossy  banks  of  flowers  just  as  con- 
veniently a3  if  they  were  in  an  open-air  garden. 
Pillars  are  draped  and  festooned  with  Clematis, 
and  the  doorways  are  bowered  in  Palms  and  white 
Lilacs,  Azaleas,  Marguerites,  and  other  flowers. 
An  open-air  garden  is  devoted  to  beds  of  succulent 
plants,  alpine  and  rock  plants,  Pansies  and  other 
hardy  blossoms,  the  whole  being  tastefully  sur- 
rounded by  shrubs  plunged  out  in  the  natural 
soil  and  margined  with  neat  turf  edgings. 

Alpine  and  rock  plants.— Of  these  M.  Cor- 
revon,  Geneva,  had  a  choice  selection,  including 
Orchis  Simla,  Iberis  jucunda,  which  has  pale  pink 
heads  of  flowers,  reminding  one  of  a  delicate  little 
Audrosace.  Some  rare  Gentians  were  also  repre- 
sented, as  also  were  Thrifts,  Geraniums,  and  Sol- 
danellas.  Phyteuma  comosum  bore  three  spikes  of 
its  curious  flowers,  and  Campanula  alpina  seemed 
quite  overborne  by  its  numerous  metallic-looking 
bells ;  Dianthus  alpinus,  D.  glacialis,  Bellis  coeru- 
lescens.  Anemone  narcissiflora,  Matthiola  varia, 
Androsace  sarmentosa.  Edelweiss,  and  Ramondia 
pyrenaica  were  only  a  few  of  those  represented. 
They  were  neatly  arranged  on  little  Moss-covered 
rockeries,  and  so  showed  off  their  dainty  charms 
to  the  best  advantage.  Cobweb  Saxifrages  and 
other  little  succulents,  green,  silvery,  and  bronze- 
coloured,  were  shown  by  M.  Chate  arranged  in 
boxes  in  formal  designs  and  masses. 

The  Paris  plan  of  exhibiting  vegetables  on  low 
Grass-edged  beds  of  earth  might  be  followed  at 
our  own  exhibitions  with  advantage.  The  best 
Asparagus  was  exhibited  by  M.  Louis  L'Herault,  of 
Argenteuil,  near  Paris,  a  district  well  known  to  be 
suitable  for  Asparagus  culture.  The  heads  were 
fully  16  inches  in  length  and  about  2  inches  in 
diameter,  so  that  fifty  of  them  made  a  great 
faggot-like  bundle,  sufficiently  enormous  to 
aslonish  some  of  our  own  growers  who  were  pre- 
sent. The  same  exhibitor  had  about  200  varieties 
of  Strawberries  all  in  fruit  in  pots,  having  been 
forced  for  the  occasion.  Among  them  were  some 
extremely  large  and  well  flavoured  kinds  not 
generally  known  in  the  London  markets. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  refer  to  the  able 
manner  in  which  all  the  arrangements  of  this 
important  exhibition  were  carried  out  by  MM. 
Bergman  and  Joly,  both  of  whose  labours  in  this 
way  are  well  known  to  Continental  horticulturists. 
F.  W.  BUHBIDGE. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 
May  20. 

There  is  a  freshness  about  the  first  summer  show 
in  the  Regent's  Park  Gardens  that  makes  it 
more  enjoyable  than  later  shows.  The  great 
specimen  plants  have  none  of  that  jaded  look 
about  them  which  they  possess  after  being  carried 
about  from  show  to  show  from  now  onwards  till 
the  end  of  June.  On  the  whole,  there  was,  on  this 
occasion,  as  usual,  a  good  display,  but  no  new 
features ;  there  were  the  same  exhibitors  and 
exhibits  located  in  about  the  same  spots  as  in 
previous  years,  and  equally  brilliant.  It  only 
needed  sunshine,  instead  of  a  cloudy  sky,  to 
render  the  show,  as  a  whole,  one  of  the  most 
successful  which  the  Society  has  ever  bad. 
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The  Roses  were  undoubtedly  the  best  feature 
of  the  exhibition;  they  were  numerous,  and  so  ex- 
cellent in  quality,  that  even  experienced  rosarians 
had  rarely  seen  liner  in  May.  No  fewer  than  four 
collections  of  nine  plants  were  staged  and  four 
of  twenty  plants,  besides  smaller  collections  from 
amateurs  andean  uncommonly  fine  group  from  the 
Waltham  Cross  Nurseries,  not  for  competition. 
In  the  class  for  nine  specimen  plants,  the  only 
exhibitors  were  the  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt, 
who  lately  have  had  the  field  to  themselves  in 
this  direction,  and  they  are  not  showing  nearly 
such  large  plants  as  heretofore.  Large,  unwieldy 
plants  have  no  doubt  had  their  day  ;  it  is  not  size 
that  people  of  taste  admire  so  much  as  quality. 
On  Wednesday  visitors  seemed  to  enjoy  the  small 
specimen  Roses  most— those  about  a  yard  through, 
though,  of  course,  the  giants  must  be  regarded  as 
examples  of  great  cultural  skill.  Messrs.  Paul, 
therefore,  easily  won  the  first  prize  in  the  class 
for  nine,  though  another  collection  from  Messrs. 
Jackman,  of  Woking,  contained  excellent  plants 
which  did  them  great  credit,  having  regard  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  not  attempted  to  compete  for 
Rose  prizes  here  before.  Each  o£  the  plants 
shown  were  about  a  yard  or  more  across, 
and  were  covered  with  really  first  rate  bloom. 
Mr.  Tamer's  collection  of  twenty  plants  in 
ll-inch  pots  was  nnapproached  by  any  other 
collection.  The  plants  were  not  large,  but  fur- 
nished with  such  luxuriant  leafage  and  such  high- 
class  blooms  as  alone  indicated  skilful  culture 
The  varieties  consisted  of  popular  sorts,  such  as 
Marie  Baumann,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
Charles  Lawson,  Edouard  Morreu,  and  Victor 
Verdier.  Messrs.  W.  Paul's  non-competing  collec- 
tion filled  two  recesses  on  either  side  of  the  cor- 
ridor entrance,  and  besides  some  dozens  of  plants 
there  were  large  numbers  of  cut  blooms  first-rate 
in  quality,  and  consisting  of  the  most  popular  sorts 
suitable  for  forcing.  The  collection  contained  the 
following  new  varieties,  some  of  which  possessed 
considerable  merit,  viz.  Joseph  Metral,  Boug^re 
(like  Marie  Baumann),  Mad.  York,  Mad.  Marie 
Digat,  Marie  Closon,  and  Sationa  Onequine.  These 
were  all  dark  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Ulrich  Brunner 
was  shown  in  this  collection  to  perfection.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  new  Roses  that  has  been  put  into 
commerce  of  late  years.  Its  blooms  are  massive, 
and  the  colour  a  glowing  carmine-crimson  and 
very  striking.     The  scent,  too,  is  good. 

The  Orchid  bank,  though  well  filled,  was  not 
remarkable  for  high-class  exhibits,  either  in  the 
way  of  extraordinary  varieties  or  fine  specimens; 
in  fact,  the  best  amateur  collections  were  absent, 
and  none  of  the  great  nursery  collections  were 
represented.  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Sydenham,  showed 
good  specimens  of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum, 
Lselia  purpurata,  Cattleya  Mossia;,  and  the  rare 
"Vanda  Denisoni  with  ivory-white  flowers.  The 
only  competition  was  among  the  nurserymen's  col- 
lections, which  were  only  second  rate.  Mr. 
Cypher  took  the  first  prize  for  a  collection  of 
twelve  plants,  his  best  specimens  being  a  huge 
mass  of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  a  good  Den- 
drobium nobile,  Cattleya  Mossise,  C.  Mendeli,  and 
L.  purpurata.  Mr.  .lames,  of  Norwood,  had  a  good 
second  collection.  There  were  classes  for  single 
specimen  Orchids  as  distinguished  from  specimens 
made  up  of  a  number  of  plants,  which  is  now  the 
rule  at  exhibitions.  This  is  a  commendable  inno- 
vation, and  the  classes  should  have  been  better 
represented.  As  it  was,  there  was  no  amateurs' 
collection  and  but  three  from  nurseries.  These 
came  from  Mr.  Cypher,  Mr.  James,  and  Messrs. 
Jackson,  all  of  whom  showed  really  creditable 
specimens  for  nurserymen  who  generally  sell  the 
best  plants.  Those  shown  by  Mr.  Cypher  for  the 
first  place  included  Oacidium  ephacelatum,  a  fine 
plant;  O.  Marshallianum,  Dendrobium  nobile, 
Cattleya  Mossia;,  C.  Mendeli,  Cypripedium  Law- 
renceanum,  and  C.  biflorum.  Mr.  James  had  in 
his  group  a  fine  specimen  of  Anguloa  Clowesi, 
about  a  yard  through,  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei, 
with  a  tall  branching  spike,  0.  vexillarium,  On- 
cidium  Marshallianum,  and  some  fine  Cattleyas. 
Messrs.  Jackson's  plants  were  likewise  good,  the 
■pandas  and  Aerides  being  especially  noteworthy. 
Thb  Clematises  from   Messrs.   Jackman,  of 


Woking,  were  the  centre  of  attraction,  being  finer 
this  year  than  they  have  been  before,  and  arranged 
as  they  were  on  a  sloping  bank  they  had  a  charm- 
ing effect.  All  of  them  were  huge  plants,  fully 
i  feet  through  and  quite  smothered  with  flowers, 
some  of  them  being  as  much  as  a  foot  across. 
The  sorts  shown  were,  Grand  Duchess,  pale  pink  ; 
Mdme.  Van  Houtte,  white ;  Blue  Gem,  deep 
lavender ;  Jeanne  d'Arc,  white ;  Imperatrice  Eu- 
genie, very  large  white ;  Fairy  Queen,  pink  barred 
with  rose-purple ;  Lady  Caroline  Nevill,  pale 
mauve  barred  with  violet;  W.  Kennett,  deep 
violet-purple,  crimpled  petals  ;  Purpurea  elegans, 
very  deep  purple;  Belle  of  Woking  (double), 
mauve ;  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  (double),  white. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  much 
the  same  as  usual — huge  specimens,  marvellous 
examples  of  what  British  gardeners  can  do  in 
plant  cultivation.  The  same  massive  plants  of 
Heaths,  Hedaromas,  Ixoras,  Tremandras,  Azaleas, 
and  Anthuriums  were  shown  as  heretofore,  Mr. 
Cypher  being  the  champion  amongst  nurserymen, 
and  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Spode's  gardener  at 
Hawkesyard  Park,  occupying  a  like  position 
amongstamateurs.  Itiscurioustoobservehowlittle 
visitors  seem  to  appreciate  these  wonderful  speci- 
mens;  they  appear  to  care  less  for  them  than  simple 
hardy  plants.  Perhaps  if  they  knew  what  a  vast 
amount  of  care,  attention,  and  trouble  it  requires 
to  grow  such  plants,  and  what  expense  it  entails 
to  prepare  for  and  to  bring  them  to  these  shows, 
they  would  pay  them  more  attention.  The  fine 
foliage  plants  we  thought  much  below  the  average 
this  year,  though  Mr.  Rann  brought  from  Hand- 
cross  Park  some  grand  plants  of  Crotons  which 
represented  a  deal  of  skilled  culture.  The  Ferns 
were  miserably  represented  ;  there  was  not  a  good 
half-dozen  in  the  show.  Azaleas,  as  usual,  were 
valuable  in  giving  the  necessary  colour  to  the 
show,  Mr.  Thorntons  noted  plants  from  The 
Hoo,  Sydenham,  being  unsurpassable  for  size  and 
floriferousness,  while  Mr.  Turner  showed  the  best 
among  nurserymen.  Heaths  were  uncommonly 
good,  particularly  those  from  Mr.  Cypher,  who 
well  showed  that  the  art  of  growing  Heaths  has 
not  quite  died  away.  The  fancy  Pelargoniums, 
always  a  bright  feature  at  these  shows,  were  ex- 
cellent, Mr.  Turner  best  representing  the  nursery' 
men,  and  Mr.  Little  the  amateurs. 

Habdy  flowers  were  better  represented  than 
usual,  particularly  alpines.  Messrs.  Carter,  who 
won  the  first  prize,  had  fine  panfuls  of  Phlox 
setacea,  Aubrietias,  Alyssums,  Iberises,  and  other 
showy  plants,  and  of  unusual  interest  was  a  large 
collection  of  alpines  from  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Ches- 
hunt, which  included  such  rarities  as  Daphne 
rupestris,  the  true  Papaver  alpinum  miniatum. 
Anemone  sulphurea,  Cheiranthus  mutabilis,  Me- 
gasea  purpurascens  (true),  Orobus  varians,  Viola 
pedata  bicolor,  Thalictrum  anemonoides  (double), 
Geum  procumbens,  a  large  yellow-flowered  species 
very  dwarf.  Besides  these  were  Gentiana  alpina 
and  other  bright  and  attractive  plants.  Mr.  Rees, 
of  the  Exotic  N  ursery.  Tooting,  sent  a  group  of 
interesting  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants,  which 
included  the  pretty  Sasifraga  Macnabiana,  which 
was  certificated.  Messrs.  l?arr  exhibited  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  cut  flowers,  chiefly  bulbous 
plants,  including  numbers  of  late  Daffodils  and 
Soillas  and  crowds  of  interesting  bulbs  not  often 
seen. 

The  miscellaneous  class  included  the  four 
large  groups  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  tent. 
These  came  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Messrs. 
Laing,  Jlessrs.  Henderson,  and  Messrs.  Cutbush. 
Mr.  Williams'  group  was  uncommonly  rich  in 
Orchids,  and  among  these  were  numerous  choice 
varieties,  such  as  Lielia  Measuresiana,  a  new 
form  intermediate  between  L.  purpurata  and  L 
elegans  ;  L.  purpurata  Williamsi,  the  finest  of  all 
the  varieties  of  this  species  ;  Odontoglossum 
prionopetalum  and  many  others.  Amaryllises 
also  helped  to  brighten  up  this  fine  group,  which 
was  greatly  admired  and  well  merited  the  large 
silver  medal.  Messrs.  Laing's  group  included 
some  grand  new  Begonias,  for  which  the  firm  is 
celebrated.  Besides  those  certificated  we  singled 
out  the  following  as  being    extraordinary — viz., 


W.  Spinks,  fully  6  inches  across  the  flowers  ;  LaO' 

Lonsdale,  Marchioness  of  Stafford,  Sir  W.  AnderJ 
son,  J.  S.  Law,  Lady  Falmouth,  and  Lady  Hulsci^jj 
the  last  one  of  the  finest  double  whites  yet  ra'sedf  ^  ' 
These  were  intermixed  with  Caladiums  and  othe^^  >  ' 
fine  foliaged  plants  in  a  charming  way.     MesBr|,v  j 
Henderson'sgroup  consisted  chiefly  of  fine-foliage   jt 
plants,  and  though  it  bore  a  sombre  look  its  quie.u- 
tints  were  much  admired.     Messrs.  Cutbush  ex' 
hibited  a  brilliant  group   of    Azaleas  and  New 
Holland  plants,  for  which  their  nurseries  have  8C       , 
long  been  noted.     These  were  all  awarded  silvei       J 
medals.    Smaller  miscellaneous  groups  came  from      [ 
Messrs.  Veitch,  who  had  a  good  many  certificateti 
plants  in  their  collection,  and  from  Messrs.  Low^ 
the  latter  consisting  chiefly  of  Orchids,  Cattleya 
Mendeli  and  Mossise  being  particularly  well  rw 
presented. 

New  plants  were,  as  usual,  plentifully  shown 
but  there  were  none  very  remarkable,  and  the 
majority  of  them  had  been  exhibited  before.  | 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded    ♦, 
Messrs.   Veitch  for    Philadelphus    microphyllu 
Davallia  retusa.  Rhododendron  Veitchi,  Nephi 
lepis  Bausei,  Piper  ornatum.  Allium  karataviensei 
and  Amasonia  punicea  ;  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  foj 
Laelia  purpurata  Williamsi,  Odontoglossum  prir 
nopetalum,  and  Hymenocallis  macrostephana ;  t, 
Messrs.   Low  i:   Co.  for  Cattleya   Schofieldiana, 
Lselia  Schroederi,  and  Cattleya  Mendeli  striata 
to  Mr.  Little  for  Cattleya  Mendeli  carminata  ;  II 
Mr.  Van  der  Rees  for  Saxifraga  JIacnabiana;  to/ 
Jlr.  H.  B.  Jlay  for  Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata  alci  || 
come  and  P.  serrulata  crispa  compacta. 

Flobicultural  certificates  were  awarde     1 
to  Messrs.  Veitoh  for  Gloxinia  Argus  and  Flam- 
beau ;   to    Messrs.   Laing  for   Begonia    formosa  , 
Lady  Hulse,  and  Sir  Peter  Lumsden,  and  Caladim      * 
Anna  de  Condeixa ;  to  Mr.  Turner  for  Carnatio      ' 
Goliath,  Col.  Cox,  and  T.  W.  Girdlestone;  to  M-     5 
Perkins    (Leamington)    for  Pelargonium    Whi     '^ 
Volonte  Nationale.      Messrs.  Carter's  strains  <     ." 
Mimulus   Ruby  and    Queen's   Prize    were    con    ' 
mended. 

A  full  list  of  awards  will  be  found  in  our  advf 
tislng  columns. 


OBITUARY. 

Edwin  Cooling,  the  well-known  nurseryman 
and  seedsman,  of  Derby,  and  proprietor  of  the 
Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  died  on  the  morning  of  Tues- 
day, May  12,  aged  77  years.  Mr.  Cooling  com- 
menced business  in  Derby  as  a  florist  and  nursery- 
man about  the  year  1838,  and  soon  made  a 
reputation  as  a  successful  cultivator  and  ex- 
hibitor, especially  of  florists'  flowers.  He  was  an 
ardent  lover  of  Ferns,  and  grew  at  his  nurserie; 
one  of  the  best  collections  to  be  found  in  th. 
trade. 


Cbangre  of  address.— -Mr.  W.  B.  Warimrst,  horti- 
cultural engineer,  has  removed  to  31ft,  Beaufort  Street, 
Chelsea,  the  lease  of  his  oKl  premises,  a3.  Highgate  Ro.td, 
liaving  expired. 

Naming  plants.— jfour  HtkU  of  planU  or  flowers 
only  can  be  nauied  at  one  time,  and  this  only  whengo3d 
specimens  are  sent. 

Namas  of  plants  and  shrubs  -.v.   Anfre<j.—A 

variety  of  Orchis  mascula. 11'.  Connellij. — 1,  Oncidium 

luridum  ;  2,  Kpidendrum  ciliare. C.  Has&eU.—  l,  Saxi- 
fraga sranulata  fl.  pi  ;  2,   Doronicam  austriaeum. J. 

Di;;i'*iTS.— Prunus    Padus    (Bird   Cherrj'). Oiid'ns   ond 

Gabriet.~-\ie  are  unable  to  tell  you  what  variety  it  is,  but 

it  is  certainly  not  the  true  ornatus  of  Kuelish  gardens. 

(r.  F.  G.—\,  Geranium  sanpuineum  lancaslriense  ;  2,  CeUi 
taurea  montana  ;  3,  Fragaria  vesca  ;  4,  Geranium  pbreum. 

W    Forrester.— \,   Khododendron   jasminiflorum  ;    2, 

Euonjmus  japonicus  aureo-variegatiis  ;  3,  tuonymus  ja- 
ponicus  aurco-maculitus  ;  4,  Ixia  crateroiiles.  — — Ca^^t. 
Poc — Narcissus  poeticus. CohnomU — 1.  Nitella  coral- 
folia  :  2,  \ioIa  biflora  ;  3,  Euphorbia  Cyparissias. T.  fit 

— 1.   Otlionna  cheirifola;  2,   Orobus  veruus ;  3,   Ln**      ,i 

Siiuaniaria R.  0.  G.— Begonia   nitida. M 

pest  — Doronicum  Columns,  also  called  D.  austr" 

Capt.  Fair/ax.— V&taaetam  trideutatum. "'etuaTs 

—  Not  a  Dodecatheon,  but  a  common  PolyanC  j  V 
£,._Appears  to  be  Scilla  Lilio-byacintbus,  '  ""^^''ei'- 
be  certain  without  seeing  a  leaf. —  W.  H'^^e  ;     buf; 

barbatnm. W.  Z7.--!,  Abies  ccphaloniadard    anrj 

amabilis  ;  4  and  5,  Cednis  atlantica. —  as   regards 
be  gia  thyrsoidea  ;  2.  Diplacus  glutiuo  p-—,^     - 
comosum  variegatum;    4.    Maranta  '^"mparison 

ninys.- Claytoma  alsinoides. ii.-'^nd  those  who 

ditolia  .-esent  condition 

ose  grown  in  the 
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THINNING  PLANTATIONS. 

'do  not  need  to  theorise  much  on  this  subject ; 
y  ave  but  to  look  at  the  trees  in  any  plantation 
'■xk  to  learn  the  needful  lesson.  Trees  that 
"  room  and  light  on  all  sides  make  short  thick 
j'ks  and  a  large  head  of  branches,  which,  taken 
Hher  in  the  bulk,  will  amount  to  a  greater 
';ht  of  timber  than  that  of  a  tree  grown  up  in 
'rcumscribed  space  among  other  trees,  but  it 

.1  not  follow  that  the  first  will  make  the  most 

ul  timber.     On  the  estate  here,  where  the 

d  has  been  subjected  to  different  degrees  of 
ining  at  different  times,  it  is  most  instructive 

ontrast  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  the  different 

s.  AH  species  are  governed  by  the  same  laws, 
;  is  to  say,  those  that  have  the  least  room 
xally,    within  certain  limits,  invariably  pro- 

e  the  tallest  and  straightest  trunks,  and  vice 

»  {.     It  seems  to  be  just  a  question  with  the 

1  man  of  the  dimensions  wanted,  but  I  notice 

o'^Beeches,  Oaks,  Elms,  Larches,  and  Chestnuts 

V  fast  and  produce  thick  trunks  as  straight  as 
irrow  when  growing  not  many  yards  apart — 
japs  from  3  yards  to  G  yards.  But  much  less 
ce  than  this  suffices  to  produce  a  good  trunk, 
ivided  the  top,  even  if  small,  has  light  and  air. 

the  centre  of  a  patch  of  wood  which  I 
nned  out  lately,  a  Beech  was  left  with  a 
i  trunk  which  measured  3  feet  in  diameter 
!eet  from    the   ground,  tapering   gently  to  a 

:ht  of  70  feet  or  more.  Within  a  distance 
o  feet  of  this  Beech  grows  a  Plane  of  the 
^e  age,  with  a  trunk  about  20  inches  in 
meter,  and  of  the  same  height,  and  — 
rk — between  these  two,  in  the  same  line,  or 
eet  from  each,  had  grown  up  a  Larch  about 

feet  high  and  18  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
,  se.  For  nearly  twenty  years,  to  the  writer's 
owledge,  that  Larch  never  had  more  than  a 
V  feet  of  living  top  clear  above  the  tops  of 
?  Beech  and  Plane  as  it  grew  up  through  them, 
d  it  had  all  its  life  struggled  on  in  the  same 
ly,  having  been  planted  at  the  same  time  as  the 
lers.  Yet  in  this  limited  space  it  had  attained 
the  size  of  a  goodly  tree,  and  the  presumption 
;hat  had  its  neighbours  been  of  its  own  kind, 
ee  good  Larches  could  have  been  taken  off  the 
ne  area,  or  a  tree  to  about  each  square  yard, 
IS  bearing  out  the  description  given  of  the 
iural  forests  in  the  backwoods,  which  are  said 
stand  as  thick  as  seedlings  in  a  hotbed.  In 
5ther  part  of  the  same  wood  is  a  Larch  with  a 
.meter  of  2,V  feet  2  feet  from  the  ground  about 
s  same  height  as  the  other,  and  enveloped  in 
'  branches  of  three  Beeches  just  in  the  same 
'nner,  the  lower  branches  having  perished  where 
'jred  by  those  of  the  Beeches,  only  the  top, 
'sisting  of   a  few  branches,   being  alive.    It 

old  appear,  therefore,  that  a  rather  small  pro- 
rtion  of  green  top  is  sufficient  to  produce  a 
mk  of  useful  dimensions.  In  connection  with 
is  I  may  mention  that  I  was  once  struck  by  the 
antity  of  trees  to  the  ground  in  a  portion  of  the 
rest  of  Fontaineblean,  consisting  of  Oaks  chiefly, 

flue  and  straight,  the  majority  appearing  to  be 
threes  close  together,  or  growing  from  the  same 
)ol.  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  Oaks  of  the 
me  age  so  dense  on  the  ground,  nor  so  uniform 
size,  whether  as  regards  height  or  girth.      Y. 


THE  LARCH  IN  SCOTLAND. 

iALMONiCEPS  "  (p.  407)  states  "  that  the  largest 
irch  in  Scotland  stands  in  the  grounds  of  Gal- 
ivay  House."  I  think  he  should  have  given  the 
"-isions  of  the  tree,  as  well  as  the  particulars 
■  p  v^s  soil,  subsoil,  and  elevation,  as  any 
T  ^  )i  regarding  the  culture  of  this  valuable 
.  "■  "'s  interesting,  more  especially  as  the 

=  P j""^  '■■'istrlct  never  contract  disease.     The 

p?eatest  nf  al'^°  ^^^'^^  *°  ^^  °^  ^  "sht,  kindly 
fi„„=  f  ?^  >  and  crops  of  different  kinds 
tions  of  this  ki  J    .       '^      ,  j      u  u 

«„_  u  •  .1.  d  ripen  early,  and  when  such 
tion  here  IS  the  z      ."^  u    •,    ■,.  ■    u-  ui 

A^  (.I,.-  1.      ool  open  subsoil,  it  is  highly 

h^erarun°rak-*-°  and  development  o^ 


excellent  Larch  timber.  The  climate  of  the  south- 
west of  Scotland  is  rather  moist,  but  when  trees 
are  sheltered  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
sea  breeze,  they  thrive  admirably. 

The  largest  Larch  in  Scotland  which  I  have 
seen  reported  upon  is  a  tree  at  Kippenross,  Perth- 
shire, whose  height  is  said  to  be  108  feet  and 
cubical  contents  515  feet.  It  is  growing  upon  a 
north-east  exposure  on  sandy  loam  resting  upon 
a  loose,  open,  gravelly  subsoil.  Taller  trees  than 
the  above  have  been  recorded,  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber an  account  of  any  of  them  being  equal  to  the 
above  in  cubic  feet.  Some  fine  specimens  of  this 
tree  are  recorded  at  Dunkeld,  the  largest  of  which, 
in  1867,  is  said  to  girth  18  feet  10  inches  at  4  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  another  fine  tree  girths 
1 4  feet  10  inches  at  the  same  height.  One  fine  tree 
growing  on  the  margin  of  the  river  Tay  is  reported 
to  be  115  feet  high,  and  girths  at  4  feet  from  the 
ground  14  feet,  and  contains  230  cubic  feet  of 
timber. 

Another  fine  specimen  in  the  district  Is  said  to 
contain  470  cubic  feet  of  timber.  These  fine 
trees  are  growing  on  gravelly  loam,  resting  upon 
an  open  subsoil  of  gravel  and  stones  mixed,  and 
at  an  elevation  above  sea-level  of  about  500  feet. 
The  finest  trees  which  I  have  seen  in  this  country 
are  growing  at  Monymusk,  Aberdeenshire,  the 
largest  of  which  is  upwards  of  100  feet  in  height, 
and  contains  upwards  of  276  cubic  feet  of  timber. 
This  property  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the 
excellent  quality  of  its  timber  generally,  but  the 
largest  and  best  Larches  are  to  be  found  at 
Paradise,  near  the  river  Don.  The  soil  consists 
of  a  rich  alluvial  deposit  resting  upon  a  gravelly 
subsoil,  perfectly  dry,  and  about  340  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  about  15  miles  inland  from  the 
same. 

In  the  same  district  of  the  county  I  have  seen 
excellent  Larches  felled  and  cut  up  for  various 
purposes — notably  at  Whitehaugh,  in  the  Vale  of 
Alford,  where  the  soil  in  many  cases  has  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  at  Monymusk,  and  the  timber 
produced  of  equal  value,  and  always  commanded 
a  ready  sale  and  the  highest  price  in  the  locality. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  examples  that  the 
largest  and  best  Larches  are  always  to  be  found 
upon  soil  of  a  loose,  open  texture  resting  upon  a 
dry,  open  subsoil,  so  that  in  cases  where  Larch  is 
intended  to  be  planted  upon  soil  resting  upon  hard 
till,  hard  gravel,  or  stiff  clay,  such  should  be 
broken  up  and  prepared  mechanically  in  order  to 
pulverise  and  bring  it  into  better  condition  for 
the  tender  roots  of  the  trees,  as  it  is  generally 
upon  this  class  of  subsoils,  as  well  as  dry,  pure 
sand  where  trees  are  found  affected  with  ground- 
rot  and  pumping. 

Another  point  of  importance  in  the  successful 
culture  of  the  Larch  is  to  see  that  the  ground  is 
naturally  dry,  or  rendered  so  by  efficient  drainage. 
Stagnant  subsoil  water  at  the  roots  of  the  trees 
is  sure  to  engender  disease  before  they  attain  a 
large  size ;  such  trees  may  grow  and  have  a  pro- 
mising appearance  for  a  time,  but  when  the  roots 
dip  into  the  cold,  wet  subsoil  they  are  then  doomed. 
I  have  stubbed  up  trees  by  the  roots  in  such  a 
position  that  were  beginning  to  fail,  and  found 
the  deepest  set  of  roots  beginning  to  rot  and  as 
blue  in  colour  as  if  they  had  got  a  coat  of  blue 
paint.  J.  B.  Webster. 

When  to  cut  timber. — A  correspondent  of 
an  American  paper  says  :  "  For  strength,  beauty, 
and  durability,  I  have  found  August,  September, 
and  October  the  best,  and  February,  March,  and 
April  the  worst  months  to  cut  wood.  A  Red 
Maple  cut  in  September  will  keep  in  a  round  log 
perfectly  white  and  sound  until  the  next  August ; 
while  one  cut  in  March  will  begin  to  blacken  and 
decay  by  the  middle  or  last  of  June.  This  is  not 
copied  from  any  scientific  work,  but  is  what  I 
have  found  to  be  a  fact  by  many  practical  tests. 
Grey  Birch  cut  in  September  will  keep  in  a  good 
condition  until  the  next  September  if  left  in  the 
woods  cut  in  4-foot  lengths ;  while  if  cut  in 
March  and  left  in  the  same  way,  it  will  be  nearly 
worthless  by  the  1st  of  August ;  at  least  such  is  the 
result  on  my  land.    White  Pine,  like  Red  Maple, 


keeps  white  much  longer  if  cut  in  September  than 
if  cut  in  March,  and  is  not  injured  by  the  worms 
so  much.  I  have  found  that  wood  dried  slowly  in 
a  low,  cool  place  is  better  than  if  dried  quickly 
in  the  hot  sun,  even  though  cut  in  summer.  May 
this  not  in  a  measure  account  for  wood  being 
better  cut  in  autumn,  it  having  the  cold  winter  to 
dry  in  ?" 

NOTES  ON  BARK  STRIPPING. 
Owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  weather  for 
some  time  past  from  alternate  wet  and  dry,  to- 
gether with  occasional  frosts  at  night,  the  saving 
of  Oak  bark  in  good  condition  has  been  rather  a 
tedious  undertaking,  more  especially  in  cases 
where  the  falls  consist  for  the  most  part  of  young 
coppice  and  where  the  trees  are  small.  In  the 
case  of  large  trees,  the  stems  near  the  ground  are 
generally  coated  with  a  rough  exterior  bark,  which 
is  of  no  value  for  tanning  purposes.  This  should, 
therefore,  be  removed  with  the  scraper,  an  imple- 
ment something  like  a  draw-hoe  in  shape,  by 
which  means  the  bark  is  not  only  rendered  clean 
and  market-like,  but  it  also  dries  quicker,  and  is 
thus  rendered  more  valuable.  The  tools  used  for 
barking  operations  vary  considerably  in  form  and 
make  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  a  cross- 
cut saw  for  felling  the  timber,  a  heavy  and  light 
axe,  a  handbill  for  cutting  the  bark,  a  duckbill- 
shaped  chisel  for  removing  it  from  the  trees,  and  a 
wooden  mallet  are  the  principal  tools  used.  'When 
the  bark  is  taken  from  the  trees  it  should  be  tied,  ar- 
ranged in  bundles  of  different  sizes,  and  in  placing 
it  upon  the  range  to  dry,  the  smallest  sizes  should 
be  spread  out  first  and  the  larger  sizes  placed  on 
the  top,  outside  uppermost,  to  keep  the  former  as 
dry  as  possible.  After  a  deluge  of  rain,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  the  ranges  to  see  that  water 
is  not  lodging  among  the  bark,  and  if  so,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  having  it  turned  and  sorted  in 
the  best  way  possible  to  keep  it  from  damage,  and 
protect  it  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
In  re-arranging  it,  place  it  in  such  a  way  as  will 
admit  a  fresh  current  of  air,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
drying  process. 

In  wet  seasons  a  temporary  shed  might  be 
erected  in  an  open  airy  place  with  advantage,  by 
planting  two  lines  of  posts  opposite  each  other, 
about  8  feet  apart  and  10  feet  high,  roofing  it 
with  boarding  or  tarpaulin,  beneath  which  four 
tiers  of  shelves  can  be  erected  to  spread  the  bark 
upon.  This,  of  course,  will  entail  extra  labour 
and  expense,  but  it  is  only  in  cases  of  emergency 
and  under  exceptional  circumstances  that  it  is 
necessary.  As  soon  as  the  bark  is  thoroughly  dry, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  having  it  stacked  and 
covered  over  with  a  tarpaulin  or  waterproof  cloth 
to  keep  it  safe  and  dry.  Birch  bark  might  also  be 
saved  with  advantage,  as  it  is  sought  for  and  pre- 
ferred to  any  other  by  fishermen  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  cordage  and  sailcloth.  J.  B.  W. 


HOW  TO  RECOGNISE  GOOD  WOOD. 
Theke  are  certain  appearances  characteristic  of 
good  wood  to  whatever  class  it  belongs.  In  the 
same  species  of  wood,  that  will  in  general  be  the 
strongest  and  most  durable  which  has  grown  the 
slowest,  is  shown  by  the  narrowness  of  the  an- 
nular rings.  The  cellular  tissue  as  seen  in  the 
medullary  rays  (when  visible)  should  be  hard  and 
compact.  The  vascular  or  fibrous  tissae  should 
adhere  firmly  together,  and  should  show  no 
wooliness  at  a  freshly  cut  surface;  nor  should 
it  clog  the  teeth  of  the  saw  with  loose  fibres. 
If  the  wood  is  coloured,  darkness  of  colour 
is  in  general  a  sign  of  strength  and  durability. 
The  freshly-cut  surface  should  be  firm  and  shin- 
ing, and  should  have  somewhat  of  a  trans- 
lucent appearance.  In  a  wood  of  a  given  species 
the  heavy  specimens  are  generally  the  stronger 
and  the  more  lasting.  Among  resinous  woods, 
those  having  the  least  resin  in  their  pores,  and 
amongst  non-resinous  woods  those  having  the 
least  sap  or  gum  in  them,  are  generally  the  best. 
Timber  should  be  free  from  such  blemishes  as 
"  clefts  "  or  cracks  radiating  from  the  centre ; 
"  cup-shakes,"  or  cracks,  which  partially  separate 
one  layer  from  another ;  "  upsets  "  where  the  fibres 
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have  been  crippled  by  compression ;  "  wind- 
galls,"  or  wounds,  in  a  layer  of  wood  which  have 
been  covered  and  concealed  by  the  growth  of 
subsequent  layers  over  them  ;  hollow,  spongy 
places  in  the  centre,  indicating  the  commence- 
ment of  decay.  J. 


WOOD  OF  THE  WALNUT. 

(JUGLAN8  EEGIA.) 

NoTwirHSTANDiNO  the  recent  rage  amongst 
cabinet  makers  and  others  for  the  wood  of  the 
Black  Walnut  (Juglans  nigra),  our  old  friend 
the  common  Walnut  should  not  be  despised. 
Indeed,  for  the  especial  purposes  to  which  it  is 
suited  there  is  no  more  valuable  tree.  Before  the 
introduction  of  mahogany  this  tree  was  the 
cabinet  maker's  favourite  wood,  and  there  was 
none  better  adapted  for  his  purpose.  It  is  tough 
and  strong  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  beautifully 
variegated,  admitting  of  a  fine  polish,  durable, 
and  growing  to  sizes  large  and  solid  enough  to  be 
cut  into  veneers.  The  wood  when  young  is  white 
and  when  used  in  this  state  is  frequently  found 
worm-eaten,  but  as  the  tree  grows  old  the  wood 
becomes  solid  and  compact,  but  easy  to  work,  and 
alsoacquires  a  brown  colour.  There  isnointroduced 
tree  that  bears  this  climate  so  well,  or  that  is  so 
valuable  for  manufacturing  into  furniture.  It  is 
grown  in  immense  quantities  in  the  east  of  France, 
the  south  of  Germany,  and  in  Switzerland.  There  is 
hardly  any  other  timber  tree  in  the  plains  of  Berg- 
Etrasse,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Rhine  between 
the  Neckarand  Nayn.  In  sheltered  si  tuations  and  on 
good  land  it  grows  rapidly,  and  is,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  fit  for  felling  when  sixty  or  seventy 
years  old.  In  addition  to  its  wood  this  tree  is 
valuable  for  its  fruit,  both  in  the  green  and 
matured  states.  From  the  nut  the  tree  is  freely 
propagated,  and  when  grown  for  its  timber  is  best 
sown  where  the  tree  has  finally  to  remain. 

D. 

PecuUarltlea  of  the  Oat.— We  have  no 
tree  in  England  more  sensitive  of  exposure  to 
wind  than  the  Oak,  and  the  best  and  fastest 
growing  woods  are  those  in  sheltered  positions 
well  inland.  There  is  a  tract  of  country  in  the 
south-east  of  Sussex,  lying  between  Battle  and 
Hailsham,  the  soil  of  which  is  well  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  Oak,  but  which,  from  its  nearness  to 
the  sea — about  ten  miles  as  the  crow  flies — fails 
to  produce,  except  in  very  deep,  narrow  gills, 
other  than  short,  stumpy  trees  with  busliy  boughs, 
evidently  thrown  out  as  a  protection  against  the 
south-west  wind.  These  trees,  I  observe,  produce 
knotty  and  unsaleable  timber.  About  thirty  or 
thirty-five  years  ago,  the  planting  in  St.  Leonard's 
Forest  was  begun  with  Larch  and  Oak,  the  pro- 
portion being  about  five  of  Larch  to  one  of  Oak. 
Since  the  Larch  were  seven  or  eight  years  old 
they  have  been  gradually  thinned  out,  and  al- 
though in  no  case  have  they  thoroughly  disap- 
peared, the  land  is  fairly  planted  with  straight- 
grown,  silver-rinded  Tellars,  which  bid  fair  in  due 
time  to  become  a  fine  Oak  forest.  This  land  is 
ordinary  forest  land.  My  experience  is  that  Oak 
will  grow  in  almost  any  description  of  clay,  from 
the  poorest  and  stiffest  to  a  pood  deep  loam.  As 
the  Oak,  in  its  earlier  stages  of  growth,  has  a  long 
tap-root,  a  deep  soil,  free  to  a  certain  depth  from 
rock,  is  necessary  to  its  rapid  development.  Oak 
will  grow  with  considerable  luxuriance  in  a 
gravelly  soil,  but  on  arriving  at  a  size  fit  to  be 
called  timber,  it  becomes  wliat  is  termed  shaky, 
and  it  will  be  found  on  felling  to  be  little  more 
than  a  bundle  of  laths,  utterly  unsuitable  for  the 
uses  to  which  Oak  timber  is  generally  nut. — 
R.  W.C.  ^ 

VALUE  OP  THE  WILLOW. 
Anybody  who  has  the  patience  to  wait  five-and- 
twenty  years  for  a  large  return  upon  a  small  out- 
lay should  plant  the  Willow  tree.  The  demand 
for  this  wood  is  very  considerable,  and  fairly  good 
wood  will  realise  a  good  price.  The  wood  is  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  ;  boles  free  from  disease 
and  stain  are  made  into  carriage  bodies  ;  crioket- 


bats,  worthy  of  the  name  and  the  game,  are 
made  of  no  other  wood.  It  is  the  material  also 
for  many  articles  of  modern  furniture ;  the  in- 
ferior parts  of  the  trees  serve  for  toys,  bobbins, 
or  for  conversion  into  charcoal.  For  many  pur- 
poses the  wood  is  scalded ;  then  it  may  be 
twisted,  kneaded,  cut,  or  stamped  out  like  a  piece 
of  cheese.  Properly,  the  Willow  should  be  grown 
upon  the  margin  of  a  ditch  or  brook  ;  it  will  grow 
more  slowly  and  less  perfectly  in  very  moist  and 
heavy  soil.  It  should  be  planted  in  the  spring  or 
autumn.  Those  who  want  as  rapid  a  develop- 
ment as  the  tree  is  capable  of  should  not  plant 
little  sprigs,  but  a  good  sized  pollard  lop,  say 
from  7  feet  to  9  feet  long  and  as  thick  as  a  man's 
wrist.  It  such  a  lop  as  this  be  placed  3  feet  in 
the  soil,  failure  is  next  to  impossible.  L. 


WOODS  NOT  PAYING. 

I  AM  told  by  those  who  are  trustees  and  agents  for 
several  large  estates  that  the  almost  universal 
complaint  is  that  woods  do  not  pay.  I  heard  of 
one  case  in  which  the  proprietor  declared  that 
rather  than  continue  to  employ  a  woodman  and 
men  in  his  extensive  woods  for  the  mere  gratifi- 
cation of  paying  wages  in  which  he  did  not  share 
in  some  degree,  he  would  let  his  woods  go  with- 
out managing,  and  he  has  since  carried  this  re- 
solution into  effect.  Asked  how  they  thrived,  he 
replied,  he  supposed  "  they  just  grew."  When  be 
sold  timber  lie  had  the  lots  valued  and  superin- 
tended, but  there  it  ended.  I  am,  moreover,  in- 
formed that  on  some  of  those  estates  most  noted 
for  the  extent  of  their  woods  and  their  good 
management  no  income  has  been  derived  from 
them  for  many  years,  nor  is  there  any  pro- 
spect of  an  income  being  derived.  This  is  due 
to  several  causes  and  chiefly  to  the  injudicious 
planting  of  useless  species,  like  Spruce  and  Fir, 
in  excessive  quantities,  and  also  in  no  little  de- 
gree to  a  needless  expenditure  of  labour  in  keep- 
ing. The  wood  accounts  are  not  snfliciently 
looked  into  on  many  estates ;  the  management 
is  left  entirely  to  the  party  in  charge,  who  may 
perform  his  duties  ill  or  well  just  according  to 
circumstances.  The  expense  involved  in  keeping 
some  plantations  isenormous,  and  might  be  greatly 
reduced.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  if  some  foresters 
who,  like  Mr.  Michie's  example,  are  second  to 
none  for  general  ability,  were  tried  by  a  debtor 
and  creditor's  account,  they  would  cut  a  poor 
figure  indeed.  Excessive  supervision  and  want 
of  method  in  conducting  the  management  are  also 
fertile  sources  of  expense  on  all  estates.  The 
woods  are  saddled  with  many  expenses  connected 
with  roads,  game  preservation,  keeping  from  an 
ornamental  point  of  view,  and  other  things  which 
do  not  properly  belong  to  them,  but  when  the 
totals  are  reckoned  up  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
these  are  forgotten,  and  all  are  put  down  to  the 
woods.  If  proprietors  would  separate  the  culture 
of  their  plantations  and  all  that  strictly  relates 
thereto  from  incidental  estate  expenses,  things 
would  assume  another  aspect.  Planting,  thinning, 
felling,  pruning,  draining,  &c.,  are  really  the 
duties  belonging  to  the  woodman,  but  on  some 
estates — I  may  say  many — too  much  is  spent  even 
on  these,  and  much  needless  work  and  supervision 
are  permitted.  Wood  Agent. 


"  NURSES  "  IN  YOUNG  PLANTATIONS. 

What  are  "  nurses  "  in  young  plantations,  and 
what  purpose  are  they  intended  to  serve  ?  Who 
invented  them,  and  what  good  do  they  do  ?  I  read 
some  time  ago  of  the  vast  quantities  of  Scotch 
Fir  that  were  planted  in  the  New  Forest— I  think 
it  was  to  serve  as  nurses  to  the  Oaks  intended 
for  the  final  crop — and  it  is  well  known  that  young 
foresters  and  old  ones  plant  on  the  same  principle 
in  the  most  unquestioning  manner.  What  I  want 
to  know  is  what  good  tiae  nurses  do  ?  In  what 
way  is  an  Oak  nourished  by  a  Scotch  Fir  as  its 
neighbour  better  than  by  one  of  its  own  species  ? 
It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  grouping 
of  Firs  and  Spruces  with  Oaks  and  other  deci- 
duous trees,  in  order  to  nurse  the  latter,  was  some- 
thing about  as  reasonable  as  rearing  horses  and 


id 


cows  together  with  a  similar  object.     1  mai    I 
that  any  of  our  hardy  deciduous  trees  will  t^ 
just  as  well  or  better  without  nurses  of  an'  ^ 
species  as  with  them,  and  that  the  nursing  pra 
is  one  that  is  not  founded  upon  any  rat 
theory  whatever,  but  is  a  rule-of-thumb  prac 
and  if  this  is  not  so,  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
reason  why."    There  are  no  better  neighbour^  ' 
any  kind  of  tree  than  its  own  species,  and  I  w<l 
nurse  Oaks  with  Oaks  and  Firs  with  Firs,  an'" 
no  other  way.     It  is  possible  to  grow  Firs  I 
deciduous  trees  together,  but  my  experient/ 
that  unless  thinning  is  carefully  attended  t 
nurses  smother  their  charge  oftener  than  o' 
wise.     Why  a  Scotch  Fir  should  be  deemed  n 
sary  to  nurse  a  British  Oak  is  more  than  I, 
understand,   but  I  do  know  that  neither  ri 
needs  the  other's  assistance.  There  is  some  se 
plantingamixture  till  onesees  which  species  thj' 
best  in  any  soil  or  locality,  but  no  other  rea' 
connected  with  the  production  of  timber  exi.M 
mixed  plantations  that  I  am  aware  of.     I  be 
I  am  within  the  mark  in  asserting  that  the 
nothing  analogous  to  "nursing  "in  plantatia    J 
understood  by  the  British  forester  to  be  fou>    '( 
Nature,  and  Nature  produces  the  best  timber  !     < 
left  to  herself,  as  the  timber  trade  amply  pro 
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THE  BLACK  AUSTRIAN  PINE. 
This   fine   hardy  tree,  introduced  into    Bit 
about  the  yezir  18.S.5,   has  proved  to  be  a  giA 
acquisition  not  only  from  an  ornamental  poiij. 
view,  but  also  as  a  first-class  timber  tree.     Onr  y 
calcareous  mountains  of  Lower  Austria  it  att  ( 
an  average  height  when  at  maturity  of  about\  ' 
feet.  There  is  no  other  species  of  Conifer  with  w^ , 
I  am  acquainted  capable  of  accommodating  it)  j 
to  a  greater  variety  of  soils  and  situations  Vf\ 
this  Pine;  in  fact,  I  have  planted  it  in  Scotu] 
with  success  in  all  positions,  from  the  sea  bo; 
up  to  some  1000  feet  above  that  level,  and  in 
composed  principally  of  poor  gravel,  resting  r 
both  granite  and  limestone  rock.     In  Armag 
have  planted  it  extensively  on  deep  peat   ' 
in  which  it  thrives  admirably,  and  if  alio 
plenty  of  room  retains  its  side  branches,  and 
invaluable  for  cover,  shelter,  and  general  utili 
At  Loughgall,  in  the  same  county,  it  makes  raj 
progress  on  calcareous  soil  resting  upon  limestor 
and  in  the  vale  of  Avoca  and  Glenelly,  in  Wi 
low,  it  is  quite  at  home  on  poor  inorganic  fr 
ments  of  clay  slate  containing  but  very  little  s 
It  is  admirably  adapted  for  planting  as  a  scr 
in  out-of-the-way  corners,  and  forming  a  b< 
ground  for  trees  and  shrubs  of  different  habits  i 
shades  of  colour.    It  likewise  makes  a  grand  sp« 
men  tree  when  planted  singly  on  a  lawn,  its  fin 
balanced  conical  top  rendering  it  very  effective: 
large  terminal  buds  of  the  side  branches,  too 
capped  in  spring  with  a  white  downy  substa 
which   looks  at  a  short  distance  off    like 
nished    silver,    contrasting  strikingly    with 
beautiful,  dark  green  glossy  foliage.     When 
trunk  is  cut  up  for  use,  the  timber  is  found  to 
of  a  close,  firm  Itcxtuie,  full  of  resin  and   v& 
durable.     In  'cases,  however,  in  which  the  trt' 
have  been  grown   for  ornament  and   their  sij 
branches  retained,  the  timber  is  rather  knotty  aj 
coarse,  but  when  planted  and  reared  up  as  for| 
trees  for  utility,  and  the  thinning  regulated  ] 
such  a  way  that  the  side  branches  die  and  fal) 
the  ground  of  their  own  accord,  they  acquire  f 
clean  stems,  comparatively  free  from  knots,  qu 
workable,  and  useful   for  all  ordinary  pnrpof 
Young  trees  used  in  the  round  state  for  fenc 
purposes  last  equally  long  as  trees  of  the  b 
Scotch  and  Irish  Fir  of  the  same  age.     Irish  i 
is  identical  with  the  true  Highland  Pine  (Pi( 
sylvestris) ;  fine  specimens  of  the  latter  are  t(| 
found  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.     I  have  pr< 
gated  it  from  seed,  as  well  as  the  true  High' 
Pine,  in  the  natural  forests  of  Braemar,  and  !• 
wise  cut  up  the  trunks  of  both  trees  extensi\ 
for  constructive  purposes,  and  have  not  the  1« 
doubt  that  the  two  are  identical. 

Propagation. — The  Austrian  Pine  is  pro 
gated  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  in  Aj 
on  well  pulverised  soil,  formed  into  be'Is  abo 
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t  wide.     Should  the  soil  be  of  a  stiff  charac- 

have  fouad  a  dressing  of  lime  to  be  bene- 

;  it  renders  the  soil  more  friable,  and  infuses 

tfity  into  its  dormant  constituents,  thus  ren- 

v.ig  it  not  only  workable,  but  also  capable  of 

ii  orting  and  nourishing  the  young  plants.    Sow 

h  ly  over  the  surface,  but  not  too  thickly,  as  the 

a.ts  under  such  circumstances  get  drawn   up 

|,kly  from  want  of  proper  space  in  which  to 

ijlop  their  side  branches.     When  they  attain  a 

'r<it  of  from  1  inches  to  6  inches,  they  should 

,  lanted  out  in  nursery  lines  at  a  distance  of 

at  8  inches  apart  and  about  1 1  inches  asunder 

,iveen  the  lines,  thus  affording  room  for  weed- 

Yjind  keeping  the  ground  in  proper  order.   Care 

(Ud  be  taken  to  spread  the  roots  properly  out, 

speration  on  which  much  depends.  The  ground 

;  ;h  I  use  for  these  nursery  plantations  is  in  an 

,^sed  locality  at  the  base  of  a  hill,  and  consists 

e'hree   kinds  of  soil— viz.,  good  strong   loam, 

(,  sandy  toil,  and  light  peaty  ground.    It  is 

1  2Cted  from  the  inroads  of  cattle  by  a  common 

I '.fence  constructed  in  the  usual  way,  with  a 

^  of  wire  netting  about  30  inches  high  stretched 

^ig  the  surface  and  fastened  to  posts  ;  this  pre- 

jts  hares  and  rabbits  from  getting  within  the 

(jlosure.    Thus  the  young  trees  have  no  shelter 

lyitever,  and  being  inured  to  the  blast  from  in- 

,;y  they  receive  no  check  as  regards  growth 

njn  planted  out  on  exposed  situations.     On  pro- 

5  ties  where  extensive  planting  is  contemplated 

f,i3  a  good  plan  to  form  a  nursery  for  young 

jigUts  as  near  the  ground  to  be  planted  as  pos- 

^  |ie.     I  have  sometimes  had  four  such  nurseries 

^different  places  on  the  same  estate,  and  have 

_j[md  them  to  *^  j  useful  in  every  sense  of  the 

.jjrd.    In  selecting  and  enclosing  ground  for  such 

nPseries  preference  should  always  be  given  to 

ch  as  contain  different  kinds  of  soil,  in  order 

,at  the  different  species  of  young  trees  can  be 

tnted  on  the  descriptioii  of  soil  most  suitable 

,.  their  development.  J.  B.  W. 


THE  AMERICAN  ROCK  ELM. 

(ULMU3  RACEMOSA.) 

IS  tree  (says  Professor  Sargent  in  "  Notes  on 
rees  and  Tree  Planting  ")  is  found  growing  with 
18  common  American  Elm,  and  in  situations 
milar  to  those  selected  by  that  tree,  from  the 
>uth-western  county  of  Vermont  westward  to 
\inois,  and  from  the  Ohio  northward  into  Canada. 
',  is  common  in  New  York,  along  the  banks  of 
'e  Mohawk  and  its  tributaries,  in  Yates  County, 
jar  Penn  Yan,  and  occurs  in  many  parts  of  Ohio 
\d  Illinois,  but  it  is  in  the  southern  peninsula 
'  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  the  province  of 
.'  tario  that  the  Rock  Elm  is  most  frequently 
l.t  with.  This  species  will  be  readily  distinguished 
]  the  disposition  of  the  flowers,  which,  unlike 
Sse  of  other  Elms,  are  borne  in  racemes  1  inch 
^  2  inches  long,  and  composed  of  several  clusters 
i  from  two  to  four  flowers  together.  It  may  be 
!istinguished  also  from  the  common  American 
Dim  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  by  the  thick 
jrky  ridges  which  extend  along  the  young 
iranches. 

The  wood,  too,  will  be  found  to  be  very  dis- 
,milar  from  that  of  the  American  Elm.  Its 
i>ecific  gravity  is  -832,  while  that  of  the  American 
Im  is  but  -649,  or  22  per  cent,  lighter.  It  is 
West  as  heavy  as  the  bsst  Eastern  Hickory,  4 
er  cent,  heavier  than  the  best  San  Domingo 
tahogany,  and  26  per  cent,  heavier  than  second- 
•rowth  Eastern  White  Oak.  The  wood  is  fine 
'rained,  compact,  and  shows  but  little  of  that  in- 
"ination  to  splinter  which  renders  the  wood  of 
"e  American  Elm  unfit  for  many  purposes  of 
construction.  The  heartwood,  which  is  buff  in 
i  'lour  with  reddish  tints,  is  susceptible  of  high 
'Slish,  and  is  warm  and  agreeable  in  tone.  Archi- 
I'jots  and  cabinet-makers,  to  whom  specimens 
'lave  been  submitted,  speak  of  it  with  unqualified 
iraise  for  furniture-making  and  interior  decora- 
Ion,  for  which  purposes  its  hardness,  strength, 
i.Dd  beauty  seem  to  particularly  adapt  it.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  unknown  in  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets, but  considerable  quantities  of  what  is  oiled 
Canadian  Rock  Elm  are  annually  exported  into 


Great  Britain  from  Canada;  but,  judging  from 
the  descriptions  of  it,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
this  is  nothiug  bat  American  Elm,  or  perhaps  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  as  lumbermen  do  not  well 
distinguish  this  species,  calling  all  Elms  grown  on 
high  and  dry  land  Rook  Elm,  and  all  that  is  pro- 
duced along  the  river  banks  and  in  damp  situa- 
tions Bastard  Elm. 

Although  still  unknown  in  the  East,  the  wood 
of  Ulmus  raoemo.sa  is  highly  valued  in  those 
portions  of  the  Western  States  where  it  is 
abundant  enough  to  form  an  article  of  commerce. 
It  is  very  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
heavy  agricultural  implements,  such  as  ploughs, 
mowing  and  threshing  machines,  and  similar 
articles,  in  the  construction  of  which  the  best 
White  Oak  is  used  in  the  East.  In  spite  of  its 
weight  and  strength,  this  wood  is  very  flexible, 
and,  when  properly  seasoned,  retains  any  shape 
into  which  it  has  been  bent,  a  quality  which  finds 
for  it  important  employment.  In  some  parts  of 
Michigan  Rock  Elm  is  largely  used  for  the  frame- 
work of  chairs,  and  for  the  hubs  of  wheels  and 
the  heavy  beams  of  stump  pullers  it  has  no  equal. 
It  is  used  for  the  slats  of  stock-cars,  and  for  this 
and  other  purposes  large  quantities  are  annually 
consumed  by  the  railroads.  Indeed,  the  wood  of 
this  tree  is  generally  employed  wherever  it  can  be 
procured,  and  where  a  material  combining  at  once 
strength,  toughness,  and  solidity  is  required. 
Should  it  reach  the  Eastern  markets,  the  qualities 
which  have  caused  it  to  be  eagerly  employed 
wherever  it  is  known  will  find  for  Rock  Elm  a 
ready  sale  here ;  while,  unless  the  opinion  of  those 
experts  to  whom  specimens  have  been  submitted 
is  a  mistaken  one,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  of 
American  woods  for  the  architect  and  cabinet- 
maker. 

Taking  the  standard  of  weight  as  the  best  test 
of  the  heat-giving  quality  of  any  wood  and  of  the 
length  of  time  it  will  continue  to  burn,  Rock  Elm 
is  barely  surpassed  as  fuel  by  Hickory  itself.  The 
specific  gravity  of  Eastern  second-growth  Hickory 
is  -838,  that  of  Rock  Elm  -832,  and  that  of  second- 
growth  Eastern  White  Oak  662  ;  so  that,  applying 
the  test  of  weight,  Rock  Elm  as  fuel  is  worth 
only  1  per  cent,  less  than  Hickory,  while  it  is 
worth  26  per  cent,  more  than  White  Oak,  the  best 
fuel  which  now  ever  reaches  this  market  in  any 
quantity.  Actual  experiments  show  that  this 
wood  burns  slowly,  with  a  bright,  steady  flame, 
and  without  snapping ;  ash  equal  to  sixty-seven 
hundredths  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  dry  wood  con- 
sumed is  left  after  burning.  As  is  to  be  expected 
of  a  tree  yielding  such  heavy,  close-grained  wood, 
the  Rock  Elm  grows  very  slowly.  Never  a 
common  tree,  the  Rock  Elm  is  fast  disappearing 
from  even  those  parts  of  the  country  where  for- 
merly it  was  most  abundant,  and  steps  should  be 
at  once  taken  to  propagate  and  plant. 


PINE  FORESTS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Having  read  with  considerable  interest  the  article 
on  the  Pitch  Pine  in  The  Garden  (p.  382),  I  send 
you  the  following,  which  gives  a  farther  insight 
into  the  doings  in  these  forests.  There  is  no 
place  that  seems  further  out  of  the  world  than  the 
Pine  forests  of  Carolina.  For  50  miles  in  every 
direction  the  wind  at  night  finds  nothing  to  touch 
it  into  music  bat  the  harps  of  leaves  that  hang 
100  feet  high  on  millions  of  Pines.  This  continuous 
monotone  is  the  most  lonely  sound  that  ever 
reached  human  ears.  It  is  as  depressing  as  the 
constant  sigh  of  the  melancholy,  drooping  Moss 
of  the  live  Oaks  along  the  Gulf  coast. 

Throughout  three  or  four  counties  one  can 
frequently  ride  a  distance  of  ten  miles  without 
seeing  a  house  or  a  living  thing.  The  roads  through 
this  region  are  always  deserted  in  winter.  Just 
at  this  season,  however,  one  sees  the  turpentine 
gatherers  at  work  in  the  forests. 

Near  the  railroad,  of  course,  lumber  waggons 
are  seen,  and  the  smoke  of  turpentine  distilleries 
and  saw  mills  rises  from  the  Pines.  The  Pines 
monopolise  the  soil.  In  these  extensive  forests 
there    is  little  other  growth  except  along    the 


streams.  There  Juniper  and  Poplar  abound;  there  too 
a  vigorous  undergrowth  of  smaller  trees  flourishes. 
But  on  the  highlands,  on  all  tlie  grounds  except 
the  immediate  banks  of  the  streams,  little  under- 
growth can  be  found.  So  clear  are  the  forests  of 
small  trees,  that  one  can  easily  drive  a  vehicle  for 
miles  through  these  primajval  regions  without  the 
trouble  of  making  a  road. 

No  other  tree  is  as  variously  profitable  as  the 
Pine.  The  first  money  that  is  made  out  of  it  is 
by  the  turpentine  men.  The  process  of  gathering 
this  was  so  well  described  in  your  previous  article, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here.  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  virgin 
resin  when  in  its  liquid  form  ;  it  flows  from  the 
distillery  and  shapes  itself  into  all  the  fantastic 
forms  of  the  snow  crystals  and  icicles  and  many 
wonderful  tints.  There  is  also  here  plenty  of  wood 
for  the  lumberman,  as  it  is  here  the  yellow  or 
long-leaved  Pine  attains  its  best  growth.  The  trees 
are  branchless  for  50  feet,  sometimes  for  70  feet  or 
80  feet  from  the  ground,  and  they  are  nearly  all 
heart.  The  sap  is  very  thin.  When  a  tree  has 
been  drained  by  the  turpentine  men  for  four  or 
five  years  the  timber  is  not  so  good,  but  no  expert 
can  tell  the  difference  if  the  tree  has  not  been 
worked  too  long. 

If  fire  breaks  out  among  the  Pines,  hundreds  of 
men  will  emerge  from  a  region  where  it  would 
seem  scarcely  a  dozen  dwelt — everyone  with  a 
spade,  a  rake,  a  horn,  or  something.  On  horse- 
back and  on  foot  they  come  swiftly  from  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  and,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  old  deer-hunting  commander  and  ex-con- 
federate, an  army  of  fire-fighters  is  quickly 
organised.  Y. 

PROPOSED  SCHOOL  OF  FORESTKT. 
Sib  John  Lubbock  moved  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  other  night  that  a  committee  should  be 
formed  to  inquire  whether,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  forest  school,  our  forests  and  woodlands 
could  be  rendered  more  remunerative  than  at  pre- 
sent. The  subject,  he  said,  was  one  of  consider- 
able importance.  England  was  almost  the  only 
country  without  a  forest  school.  Such  institu- 
tions existed  in  almost  every  other  country.  The 
need  for  a  forest  school  in  England  had  by  no 
means  reference  only  to  the  State  forests.  Tnere 
were  some  2,800.000  acres  under  wood,  while  in  the 
colonies  the  forests  were  estimated  to  cover  no 
less  than  340,000,000  acres.  In  fact,  our  interests 
in  this  respect  were  larger  than  those  of  any  other 
country.  He  would  only  give  two  instances  out 
of  many  which  might  be  quoted  to  show  how 
much  might  be  effected  in  this  direction.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  Landes  was  one  of  the  poorest  and 
most  wretched  regions  in  France.  It  had  been 
judiciously  planted,  and  was  now  one  of  the  most 
prosperous.  The  increase  of  value  was  estimated  at 
no  less  than  w£40,000,000.  In  India  fifteen  years  ago 
the  nett  forest  revenue  was  only  .£52,000,  while  since 
the  establishment  of  a  forest  department  it  had 
risen  to  over  i,'400,000,  which  would  represent  an 
immense  increase  in  capital  value.  Competent 
authorities  estimated  that  there  were  5,000,000  acres 
of  land  in  this  country  which  might  be  planted  with 
advantage.  M.  Boppe,  one  of  the  greatest  French 
authorites,  had  recently  visited  this  country  on 
behalf  of  the  India  Oflice,  and  clearly  indicated 
his  opinion,  though  he  expressed  it  as  courteously 
as  possible,  that  we  were  behind  other  countries 
in  the  management  of  our  woodlands.  Our  own 
highest  authorities  were  of  the  same  opinion. 
Indeed,  so  necessary  was  a  scientific  training,  that 
the  officers  intended  for  the  Indian  Forest  Ser- 
vice were  sent  to  study  at  Nancy.  No  doubt  that 
was  an  admirable  institution  ;•  but,  naturally 
enough,  it  was  specially  adapted  to  French  re- 
quirements. For  instance,  one  of  the  subjects 
was  French  law  ;  again,  of  course,  French  technical 
terms  were  used.  The  India  Office  proposed,  he 
believed,  that  a  part  of  the  course  should  in  future 
be  passed  at  Cooper's  Hill,  but  that  the  students 
should  spend  some  time  in  B^rance  to  study  the 
practical  part.  That,  of  course,  was  an  acknow- 
ledgment, first  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  systematic  training,  and,  secondly,  that  such 
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advantage  could  not  be  procared  in  this  country. 
The  present  was  a  favourable  time  for  the  inquiry, 
because  Dr.  Schlieb,  the  head  of  the  Indian 
Forest  service,  was  now  in  England,  and,  he 
believed,  that  this  was  also  the  case  with  his 
predecessor.  Dr.  Brandis.  This  was  not  a  case, 
he  thought,  which  could  be  left  altogether  to 
private  enterprise,  because  a  forest  school  neces- 
sarily required  access  to  a  considerable  area  of 
forest.  He  did  not,  however,  with  to  commit 
himself  to  the  establishment  of  a  Government 
school ;  he  thought  it  at  least  worthy  of  considera- 
tion whether  or  not  some  intermediate  system 
might  be  adopted  which  would  enable  some  one 
or  more  existing  institutions  to  benefit  by  the 
national  forests.  At  present,  the  landed  interest 
was  so  greatly  depressed,  that  we  ought  not  to 
neglect  any  step  by  which  its  condition  might  be 
improved.  To  show  the  demand  for  timber,  he 
reminded  the  House  that  our  annual  import  was 
about  £16,000,000.  He  believed  that  the  average 
income  derived  from  woodlands  might  be  sub- 
stantially increased.  Moreover,  it  was  desirable 
that  the  whole  question  should  be  investigated 
before  the  Government  committed  themselves  to  a 
new  system  of  training  for  the  Indian  Forest 
officials.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  consider  that  he  had  made 
out  a  strong  case,  at  any  rate,  for  inquiry, 
and  that  the  House  would  accede  to  his  motion. 

Dr.  Lyons,  in  seconding  the  motion,  reminded 
the  House  that  he  had  for  some  years  past  called 
attention  to  this  subject  in  connection  with  Ireland. 
It  was  undoubtedly  the  case  that  of  late  years  a 
very  considerable  diminution  had  taken  place  in  the 
amount  of  wood  planted.  In  reports,  which  in- 
cluded the  greater  portion  of  Europe,  it  was 
clearly  laid  down  that  those  countries  could  no 
longer  afford  to  export  an  unlimited  amount  of 
timber  to  this  country.  It  was  the  same  with 
regard  to  the  United  States  and  to  Canada,  where 
the  timber  had  been  recklessly  cut  down,  and 
where  constant  forest  fires  destroyed  as  much 
timber  as  would  have  supplied  European  demands 
for  some  years.  Our  timber  imports  had  been 
referred  to  as  amounting  to  i,'16,000,000.  That 
return,  he  thought,  must  refer  to  timber  alone, 
without  other  forest  produce,  such  as  tar,  pitch, 
resin,  and  bark.  The  whole  of  the  forest  produce 
imported  into  this  country  really  amounted  to  about 
i'.SO.OOO.OOO.  The  amount  of  woodland  in  Ireland 
was  decreasing;  there  were  now  4  5,000  acres  less  than 
in  1841.  The  total  amount  of  timber  now  standing 
in  Ireland  was  only  350,000  acres.  How  much 
this  was  below  the  amount  of  woodland  Ireland 
ought  to  possess  was  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
best  authorities  had  held  that  to  keep  a  country 
in  good  order  and  insure  the  proper  growth  of 
crops,  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  ought  to  be 
protected  by  woodland.  The  amount  of  woodland 
possessed  by  Great  Britain,  though  much  larger 
in  proportion  than  that  of  Ireland,  was  small  com- 
pared with  other  countries.  In  Prussia  there 
were  34,000,000  acres,  in  France  22,000,000  acres, 
in  Austria  23,000,000  acres,  and  in  Hungary 
22,000,000  acres  of  woodland.  To  the  excellent 
management  and  cultivation  of  her  forests  he  be- 
lieved that  the  present  prosperity  of  Hungary  was 
in  a  great  measure  due.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  amount  of  timber  in  the  British 
empire  was  infinitely  below  what  it  ought  to  be 
for  the  proper  protection  of  the  soil,  the  proper 
protection  of  flocks  and  herds,  and  for  the  general 
development  of  industry. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  said  they  had 
reafforested  many  of  the  barren  hillsides  of  Scot- 
land. He  might  instance  the  county  of  Inverness, 
which  now  contained  900,000  acres — he  thought 
the  largest,  Yorkshire  coming  next.  What  were 
they  to  expect  from  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee  ?  The  I'rime  Minister  said  little  could 
be  expected  from  a  committee  at  this  period  of 
the  session.  (Mr.  Gladstone  dissented.)  Then  he 
must  have  misunderstood  him.  An  immense 
amount  of  information  would  be  collected  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  public.  It  might  be 
asked  what  was  the  difference  between  forestry 
and  horticulture  that  it  should  be  encouraged  by 


the  State.  There  was  this  great  difference — that 
forestry  called  for  an  amount  of  foresight, 
patience,  and  self-denial  which  was  not  required 
in  any  other  cultural  pursuit.  No  one  could  fail 
to  be  distressed  in  going  about  the  country  to  see 
thousands  of  acres  of  neglected  woodland.  They 
all  knew  that  the  present  Prime  Minister  took  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  in  connection  with  arbori- 
culture, ^and  he  trusted  he  would  devote  his 
energies  to  constructive  as  well  as  destructive 
operations. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  those  who  cut  down 
trees  are  the  only  true  conservators  of  our  woods. 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  says  most  truly  that  there  is 
a  multitude  of  ill-managed  woods  in  this  country, 
because  of  the  superstition  of  their  owners,  which 
prevents  them  from  properly  thinning  and  clear- 
ing them.  I  confess  that  the  principle  is  capable 
of  very  wide  application,  going  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present  debate,  but  I  may  contend 
that  nothing  does  more  to  increase  the  ground  of 
complaint  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  our 
woods  and  plantations  than  that  superstition 
which  leads  owners  to  think  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
sacrilege  to  cut  down  trees,  instead  of  regarding 
it  as  the  only  way  of  keeping  them  properly.  I 
agree  that  it  is  quite  worth  while  to  appoint  this 
committee,  but  I  must  make  certain  reservations. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  bound  that  the  Government 
will  establish  a  forestry  school.  I  will  give  the 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  any  foregone  con- 
clusion on  the  subject.  Sir  .J,  Lubbock  who  made 
this  motion  has  spoken  of  the  forestry  schools 
which  have  been  instituted  abroad.  That  was 
quite  true,  but  there  are  two  observations  to  be 
made  upon  it.  First,  they  have  to  depend  on 
direct  aid  ;  and,  secondly,  the  scale  of  operation 
is  infinitely  larger.  I  cannot  agree  with  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  that  Inverness  contains  900,000 
acres  of  woods.  There  can  be  nothing  approach- 
ing to  that  in  the  county  of  Inverness — in  fact,  I 
think  the  whole  amount  in  Scotland  does  not 
reach  900,000  acres. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  said  he  might  have 
been  wrong  about  the  figures,  but  Inverness  was 
larger  than  any  other  county  in  the  United  King- 
dom.    The  amount  was  probably  400,000. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  :  I  wish  to  be  quite  free 
on  the  question  of  establishing  schools,  and  I  will 
mention  one  reason  for  this.  Allusion  has  been 
made  to  the  study  of  forestry  in  India.  The 
Indian  Government  have  had  most  special  reasons 
for  giving  attention  to  it.  First  of  all,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  make  forestry  profitable.  I 
certainly  do  hope  that  this  subject  is  in  course  of 
being  dealt  with  satisfactorily  in  India.  We 
must,  however,  recollect  that  there  are  important 
facts  connected  with  the  climate  and  with  the 
due  supply  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  in  India 
which  are  not  present  in  this  country.  The  Indian 
Government  has  a  school  of  forestry  in  India  and 
also  in  England,  and  it  should  be  known  that  the 
latter  is  not  confined  to  the  instruction  of  persons 
in  India  or  contemplating  residence  in  India.  Any 
person  who  chooses  to  find  the  necessary  fees  for 
admission  to  the  English  school  can  receive  in- 
struction there.  A  great  deal  of  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  studying  forestry  in  this 
country  arises  from  the  limited  scale  of  opera- 
tions which  can  be  conducted  here  in  conse- 
quence of  our  woods  being  broken  up  into  such 
small  areas.  The  number  of  properties  on  which 
there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  wood  to  admit  of 
large  operations  or  a  systematic  training  is  not 
great.  Woods  of  COOO  or  7000  acres  in  extent  are 
extremely  rare  in  England.  One  great  difliculty  in 
the  way  of  a  proper  culture  of  woods  in  this  coun- 
try arises  from  the  fact  of  their  being  kept,  not 
for  the  purposes  of  profit,  but  of  landscape  beauty, 
or  pleasure  and  sport.  The  interest  which  I  take 
in  this  subject  has  caused  me  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  way  in  which  our  woods  are 
managed,  and  have  led  me  to  believe  that  we 
should  gain  a  great  deal  if  we  were  to  have  more 
common  traditions  upon  the  subject.  There  are 
some  parts  of  the  midland  counties  where  the  art 
of  wood  cutting  is  practically  unknown,  and  there 
are  also  many  other  parts  of  the  country  where 


scarcely  anyone  knows  how  to  cut  down  i  . 
That  is  the  result  of  a  general  want  of  att<j^. 
to  the  subject.  I  think  that  great  utility  '  ' 
result  from  the  inquiries  of  this  commissioit  ^ 
I  may  say  that  we  give  our  hearty  approval  tg 
proposal. 

Sir  W.  Baettelot  said  that  few  men  ; 
how  to  thin  a  plantation,  and  scarcely  two  v 
agree  as  to  the  proper  time  when  the  thi. 
should  take  place.     It  was  on  this  account 
our     plantations  in    England    had    EufEere 
severely.     In  the  eastern  division  of  Sussex 
had  turned  their  attention  towards  the  cultivi 
of  undergrowth  and  underwood,  with  the  i 
that  they  found  employment  for  large  numb 
people  during  the  winter  months.     In  pur^ 
this  course,  however,  they  could  not  shut 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  value  of  this  under 
and  timber  had  greatly  depreciated,  and  it  w 
not  be  until  there  was  a  diminution  of  the  sn 
from  abroad   that  the  value  of  timber  in 
country  would  rise    to    a  fair   level.      He 
informed,  however,  that  nearly  all  the    ti 
near  the  watercourses  of  America,  from  Italj 
Spain,  had   been  cut,  and  there  was  but 
chance  of  many  large  supplies  reaching  us  inj 
future  from  those  countries.     He  therefore  ho 
that  we  in  this  country  should  not  neglect  pi 
ing  timber  which  would  grow  fairly  well  on  1 
that  was  not  good  for  agricultural  purposes, 
believed  that  this  committee  would  do  a  g 
deal  of  good,  and  he  should  be  glad  if  one  of 
results  of  the  inquiry  was  to  teach  young  men 
art  of  cultivating  timber.    As  it  was,  there  ''', 
considerable  diflSculty  in  getting  men  to  man.  ' 
woods  properly.  v  , 

Sir  G.  Campbell  thought  one  had  no  neecfl 
go  further  than  Kensington  Gardens  to  see  wli 
a  lamentable  want  existed  of  scientific  forestry! 
this  country.  He  agreed  that  the  Indian  Fores 
Department  had  done  good  work,  but  he  was 
clined  to  think  that  it  had  been  a  little  o  \ 
praised,  as  there  was  a  great  want  of  scien.  / 
method  in  the  system  which  it  pursued.  : 

Mr.  Ackers  said  that  there  was  no  good  c      \, 
of  forestry  in  the  country,  and  the  art  of  fore    ( 
might  be  said  to  be  absolutely  unknown.     Sinr' 
treatment  was    apparently  applied  to   all  ti 
alike,  and  it  did  not  appear  to  be  known  that^ 
was    good  for  one    tree    killed  another.     W 
agreeing    with  the   Prime    Minister    that    th 
should  be  no  foregone  conclusion,  he  hoped  t 
matter  would  not  be  entered  upon  with  the  id 
that  a  school  of  forestry  was  not  necessary,  a 
that  Government  assistance  should  not  be  giv 
to  it. 

Sir  J.  Lubbock's  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 


Selecting  Oak  timber.— In  the  selectfl 
of  Oak  a  great  deal  depends  on  a  knowledgei 
the  soil  on  which  it  grew.     It  is  generally  fou! 
that  when  Oak  is  grown  on  a  peculiarly  rich  si 
it  is  deficient  in  strength  in  consequence  of  rapj 
growth,  and  therefore  coarser  fibre.     In  additii 
to  the  character  of  the  soil,  we  have  to  look  at  tl 
effects  which  the  atmosphere  produces  upon 
in  the  situation  in  which  it  is  grown,  as  it  hi 
been  found  that  even  on  a  few  acres  the  qualit' 
would  vary  greatly  according  to  the  position  ( 
the  trees.     Timber  cut  down  in  winter  shou 
always,  when  possible,  be  chosen  in  preference 
that  cut  in  the  spring,  as  it  will  require  less  se 
soning.     Great  attention  should  always  be  paid 
the  centres  of  the  trees,  as  it  is  there  that  deci 
generally  shows  itself. — D. 

Felling  by  the  eaw.— I  am  much  oblig* 
by   "C.  R.  S.  D.'s'  information  on   this  Bubjeo 
Will  he  further  oblige  me  by  stating  what  it  cos] 
per  ton  of  40  feet  to  throw  timber  by  the  sai 
and  how  many  feet  a  couple  of  men  can  throw  r- 
it  in  a  day,  including  the  cost  of  "  setting  out 
the  tree  by  the  axe  1    I  shall  then  be  able  t' 
estimate  its  advantages,  if  any,  over  the  axe  whc 
used  by  expert  workmen,  such  as  we  have  her 
and  who  make  better  wages  at  felling  by  piece 
work  than  they  can  by  day  work  at  3s.  4d.  pe 
day.— Wood  Agent 
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'This  la  an  Art 


WTiich  does  mend  Nature  :  chancre  it  rather :  but 
r.  The  art  rrsKLP  is  XiTFRE."— SftaJ-Mjjrarp. 

Is' 


GARDEN  HEDGES  Y.   WALLS. 


'  jjUT  as  regards  strength   and  durability  for  a 

;  ;8n  fence,  there  is  probably  nothing  better  than 

irod  stone  or  brick  wall,  and  walls  have  the 

efntage  of   not  exhausting   the    soil  in  their 

I'jidiate  neighbourhood,    nor  encouraging  the 

J I  th  of  weeds,  as  is  the  case  with  most  hedges, 

y  (they  are  getierally  turned  to  good  account 

i'!.-aining  fruit  trees.  When  this  much  has  been 

j|itted,  it  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  in  their 

''jUr,  forany thing  more  out  of  character  with  the 

".e  they  are  raised  to  protect  is  hard  to  conceive. 

Qjd  live  hedges  are  certainly  much  more  beau- 

^  f|  and  in  many  cases  quite  as  effective  as  fences  ; 

fi'r  are  more  cheaply  raised,  easily  kept  in  order, 

-ig  should  be  used  as  garden  fences  whenever 

,   wherever  possible.     The  common  Hawthorn 

^jio  widely  difiased,  that  very  little  is  thought  of 

"u  nevertheless,    although  so  common,  a  good 

""vthorn  htr'       is  a  very  effective  feature  in  a 

'  ,den.    Yv  nen  kept  closely  clipped  to  the  some- 

',it  formal  outline  necessary  for  the  preservation 

■'oundary  lines,  we  lose  the  wealth  of  blossom 

>  should  otherwise  obtain  from   the  matured 

iches,  but  the  foliage  itself  is  not  unornamen- 

therefore  the  Hawthorn  may  justly  be  styled  a 

i;e  amongst  deoiduoud   hedge  plants.      The 

re?  position   must   be  accorded  to   the  Holly 

■''ingst  Evergreens,  as  although   Holly  hedges 

:    of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  for  certain 

^IjS  and  under  certain  conditions   Holly  is  of 

'  ;at  value.    This  is  notably  the  case  in  forming 

■Iges  under  the  shade  of  large  trees  where  the 

'wthorn  refuses  to  grow.     The  Tew,  again,  is  an 

saost    everlasting    hedge  plant  and  one   well 

,  ipted  for  cold,  heavy  ground.     The  slowness  of 

^''growth  and  the  poisonous  nature  of  its  leaves, 

i>ever,  militate  against  its  more   general   use. 

p  an  evergreen  fence  where  it  is  not  absolutely 

&  essary  for  it  to  be  proof  against  the  inroads  of 

'jimals  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  common 

Srtugal  Laurel.    In  exposed  positions  and  on 

oht  gravelly  soils  where  many  fences  will  not 

'ow  it  is  very  valuable.     An  instance   of  this 

cently  came  under  my  notice  where  this  Laurel 

fnow  thriving  on  a  spot  where  other  hardy  shrubs 

d  perished  from  the  cold  and  insufficient  soil. 

I  othershrubthat  may  be  fairly  termed  evergreen, 

e.,  Cratsegus  Pyracantha,  has  been  spoken  well 

'  as  a  hedge  plant.     Its  leaves  are  much  smaller 

ijm  those  of  the  ordinary  Pyracantha  and  it  may 

"sily  be  distinguished  from  it.  It  is  also  hardier, 

"jws  rapidly,  and   with  a  little  attention  will 

c  idily  make  a  good  impervious  hedge.     It  would 

\  impossible  in  a  paper  like  this  to  include  the 

:(_de  range  of  shrubs  that  may  be  drawn  upon  for 

'i^rming  hedges  and  screens  for  gardens,  but  it 

innot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  in  order 

make  the  spot  they  are  intended  to  surround  as 

'■uch  as  possible  in  harmony  with  Nature,  hedges 

'lOuld,  wherever  practicable,  be  employed  instead 

'f  bricks  and  mortar.  D.  J.  Y.     I 


NOTES  FROM  KEW. 

DuBiNG  the  months  of  May  and  June  the  Cape 
house  at  Kew  is  more  than  usually  interesting, 
owing  to  the  large  variety  of  Cape  and  other 
spring  flowering  plants  which  are  in  bloom  at 
that  period.  Last  Saturday  we  noted  the  following 
as  being  in  flower,  and  on  inquiry  we  learned  that 
the  collection  of  Cape  bulbs  in  the  Royal  Gardens 
shows  good  promise  of  being  this  year  excep- 
tionally rich  in  both  number  and  variety  of 
flowers.  Gladiolus  recurvus  was  represented  by  a 
potful  of  plants  with  tall,  grassy  leaves  and  erect 
18-inch  flower-spikes,  each  of  which  bore  a  pair  of 
tubular  flowers  about  2  inches  long,  and  with  the 
segments  undulated  and  recurved.  The  ground- 
colour of  these  flowers  was  creamy  yellow,  thickly 
covered  with  spots  and  blotches  of  purple-brown. 
A  most  delicious  fragrance  is  emitted  by  them, 
which  reminded  us  of  a  mixture  of  cinnamon  and 
almonds.  This  spscies  is  sometimes  met  with 
under  the  name  of  G.  grandis.  G.  cuspidatus  has 
long.  Flag-like  foliage  and  erect  spikes  2  ft.  long, 
the  upper  portion  zigzag,  and  bearing  half-a-dozen 
long  graceful  flowers,  which  are  creamy  white,  the 
three  lower  segments  having  each  a  blotch  of 
purple,  the  upper  three  being  as  long  again  as  the 
lower,  and  twisted  and  recurved.  The  general 
characters  of  this  species  are  very  near  those  of 
G.  trimaculatns.  Watsonia  humilis  has  grassy, 
slightly-twisted  foliage  and  flower-spikes  1  ft. 
long,  with  rosy-red  flowers  of  good  substance,  the 
limb  spreading,  and  about  IJ  inches  across. 

Morasa  pusUla.  —  The  Morteas  are  small, 
Iris-like  plants,  with  long,  narrow.  Grass-like 
leaves  and  flowers  of  various  colours,  M.  pusilla 
being  dark  blue,  with  the  three  inner  convolute 
segments  blotched  and  lined  with  yellow — a  very 
pretty  little  plant.  The  Scillas  were  represented 
by  flowering  plants  of  S.  livida,  S.  lancifolia, 
S.  natalensis,  S.  ovalifolia,  S,  maculata,  and 
several  others,  none  of  them  being  in  any  way 
attractive  except  S.  natalensis,  which  bore  erect 
scapes  of  bright  blue  flowers.  The  beautiful 
orange-flowered  Sandersonia  aurantiaca,  with  its 
erect,  slender,  angular  stems  and  tapering  bright 
green  leaves,  was  nicely  in  flower  ;  as  also  was  its 
near  relative,  the  Littonia,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  bright  orange  and  bell  -  shaped.  Ismene 
(Elisena)  longipetala  bore  its  tall,  stout  scape  of 
what  may  be  termed  misshaped  flowers,  the  long, 
nodding  corona  being  curiously  compressed.  In 
some  points  the  flowers  of  this  plant  are  very  like 
those  of  the  Eucharis.  Coburghia  luteo-viridis  is 
a  Hippeastrum  (Amarylli.s)  like  plant,  with  an 
erect  llower-scape  surmounted  by  a  large  brown 
sheathing  bract  which  half  envelops  the  half- 
dozen  or  so  long  urn-shaped  white  and  green 
flowers. 

The  genus  Coburghia  is  rich  in  species  of 
an  exceptionally  beautiful  character,  but  owing 
to  their  beiag  rather  diflicult  to  flower,  they  are 
not  generally  known  in  gardens.  In  addition  to 
the  above  bulbous  plants,  there  were  also  in 
flower  numerous  species  of  Oxalis,  some  of  which 
make  really  handsome  pot  plants,  as  they  flower 
freely  and  are  often  very  brilliantly  coloured.  To 
such  belong  0.  oregana,  0.  speciosa,  0.  floribunda 
— with  its  white,  pink,  and  red-flowered  varieties — 
0.  Munbyana,  and  many  others.  The  recently- 
introduced  pretty  white-flowered  Streptocarpus 
was  represented  by  two  panfuls  of  well-flowered 
plants,  and  in  the  succulent  house  close  by  there 
are  hundreds  of  both  this  and  S.  Rexi  now  in 
flourishing  condition,  and  likely  soon  to  be  very 
gay  with  flowers.  As  plants  for  fringing  borders 
in  greenhouses  or  conservatories,  these  Cape 
Streptocarpuses  are  exceptionally  useful. 

The  Mesembryanthemuma  were  many 
of  them  covered  with  hundreds  of  large  bright^ 
coloured  Daisy-like  flowers,  and,  on  seeing  them, 
we  wondered  how  it  was  that  such  useful  spring 
and  summer  flowering  plants  did  not  receive  more 
attention  from  gardeners  generally.  ,\t  Kew  this 
summer  it  is  intended  to  grow  a  collection  of 
Mesembryanthemums  in  beds  out  of  doors,  and, 
judging  from  what  was  done  there  in  the  same 
direction    last  year,    we    expect   this    proposed 


liberal  treatment  of  Mesembryanthemums  will 
have  valuable  garden  results.  Lobelia  laxi  flora, 
a  Mexican  species  belonging  to  the  shrubby  Tupa 
section,  was  in  flower,  and  to  us  seemed  a  good 
garden  plant.  It  has  been  introduced  from  a 
Continental  garden  under  the  name  of  Sipho- 
campylos  lancifolia,  and  in  the  form  and  colora- 
tion of  its  flowers  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  S. 
Humboldtianus.  The  leaves  are,  however,  very 
like  those  of  L.  crassicaulis,  being  long.  Willow- 
shaped,  and  slightly  tomentose.  The  branches 
are  erect,  stout,  and  bear  on  the  upper  portion 
numerous  axillary  flowers  IJ  inches  long  and 
coloured  bright  orange-red. 

Passiflora  cinnabarlna.— One  of  ;the  few 
Passion  flowers  found  wild  in  Australia,  and  which 
produces  medium-sized  cinnabar-coloured  flowers, 
followed  by  fruits  as  large  as  Apricots,  and  which 
are  very  ornamental,  being  of  a  bright  orange 
colour.  Solanum  jasminoides  was  growing  and 
flowering  on  one  of  the  rafters,  where  it  is  evi- 
dently quite  happy  and  proves  most  satisfactory 
as  a  flowering  plant.  Vaccinium  serpens,  a  very 
handsome  epiphytal  Cowberry  from  the  Himalayas, 
was  in  bloom,  the  long,  curving  branches,  clothed 
with  Box-like  foliage,  and  bearing  numerous 
pendent  urn-shaped  flowers,  like  beautiful  ear- 
drops, and  coloured  orange-red,  with  darker 
veins,  being  exceedingly  pretty.  Dimorphotheca 
graminifolia  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  plants  then  in  flower.  It  forms  a  dwarf  plant, 
with  the  habit  and  foliage  of  a  Thrift,  and  sends 
up  a  long  flower-scape  bearing  a  large  beautiful 
flower,  which  in  form  is  like  a  Paris  Daisy,  the 
ray  florets  being  over  an  inch  long,  pure  white, 
with  a  purple  blotch  at  the  base,  so  that  a  ring  of 
purple  surrounds  the  central  florets,  which  are 
each  tipped  with  bright  yellow  pollen.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  there  were  also  flowering  in  the 
Kew  Cape  house  many  Ericas,  and  a  collection 
of  Cape  Pelargoniums  were  pushing  up  their 
interesting  and,  in  some  species,  pretty-coloured 
flowers.         

NOTES  or  THE  WEEK. 


Nepsera  aquatioa. — This  is  a  near  relation 
of  the  useful  little  Melastomad,  Centradenia 
rosea,  and  although  the  flowers  are  small  indivi- 
dually, they  are  produced  in  such  abundance  and 
the  habit  of  the  plant  is  so  compact,  that  the 
Nepsera  may  be  recommended  as  a  useful  little 
stove  or  warm  greenhouse  plant.  It  has  been  in- 
troduced from  Dominica  to  Kew,  where  it  is  now 
flowering  in  the  f  range.  It  forms  a  dwarf  shrub, 
branching  freely,  the  leaves  an  inch  long,  ovate, 
pointed,  dark  green,  from  the  axils  of  which  thin- 
stalked  panicles  are  developed,  the  flowers  being 
half  an  inch  across,  star-shaped  and  white,  except 
the  rather  conspicuous  cluster  of  anthers,  which 
are  violet-purple.  By  pinching  the  points  out  of 
the  branches,  so  as  to  cause  the  plant  to  form  a 
shapely  compact  little  pot  shrub,  it  would  be  easy 
to  grow  this  new  introduction  into  a  pretty  and 
useful  flowering  plant.  There  is  no  difliculty 
in  causing  the  plant  to  flower,  as  it  appears  to 
be,  like  the  Centradenias,  an  almost  perpetual 
bloomer. 

Burbidgea  nitida. — Under  cultivation  in 
our  stoves  this  really  handsome  Zingiberad  has 
not  proved  so  satisfactory  in  a  garden  sense  as 
was  at  first  expected.  In  the  Botanical  ifagazine, 
where  the  genus  was  first  figured  and  described 
by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  who  named  the  plant  "in 
recognition  of  Mr.  Burbidge's  eminent  services  to 
horticulture,  both  as  a  collector  and  author,"  it  is 
stated  that  B.  nitida  produces  from  ten  to  thirty 
flowering  stems,  "  rarely  exceeding  10  feet  high, 
and  each  bearing  a  panicle  of  twelve  to  twenty 
flowers."  Specimens  such  as  these  words  describe 
would  be  highly  ornamental  stove  plants,  but 
instead  of  the  flower-stems  being  nearly  10  feet 
high  they  are  usually  little  more  than  as  many 
inches,  whilst  the  flowers  are  small,  dull  in  colour, 
and  are  developed  in  twos  or  threes  together. 
Such  at  least  is  the  most  that  careful  cultivation 
has  produced  in  this  plant  at  Kew,  where  there 
is  a  specimen  now  in  Sower    No  doubt  something 
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tinfavoarable  in  the  conditions  supplied  to  the 
plant  when  under  artificial  treatment  is  the  cause 
ci  this  falling  off  both  in  size  and  in  flower-colour. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Burbidge  will  kindly  inform  us  what 
treitment  would  be  most  likely  to  produce  such 
specimens  of  this  his  genus  as  are  described  in  the 
Biitanical  Maffazine.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
Borneo,  and  was  introduced  through  the  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons  in  1878. 

Oareus  pauclspinua.— For  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  Cactus  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  G. 
Loder,  who  brought  living  plants  of  this  and  other 
Cicti  to  England  from  New  Mexico,  one  of  which 
found  its  way  to  Kew  and  was  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine  last  year.  The  same  plant 
is  now  again  in  flower  at  Kew,  where  it  is  grown 
in  a  warm  greenhouse  temperature,  although  in 
some  parts  of  England  this  and  several  other 
species  of  Cereus  may  be  grown  in  an  unheated 
frame  if  kept  quite  dry  during  winter.  C.  paucis- 
pinus  is  represented  at  Kew  by  a  plant  8  inches 
high  and  about  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  irre- 
gularly ridged  from  top  to  bottom,  the  ridges 
being  broken  up  into  almost  round,  gouty-looking 
projections,  in  the  centre  of  each  of  which  is  a 
star-like  cluster  of  long  brown  spines.  The  flowers 
are  produced  near  the  top  of  the  plant  and  are 
tubular  below,  afterwards  spreading  out  so  as  to 
form  a  limb  about  3  inches  in  diameter,  and 
having  in  its  centre  a  thick  cluster  of  purple 
anthers,  surmounted  by  a  conspicuous  dark  green 
stigma,  the  petals,  which  are  numerous,  being  a 
dark  orange-red.  C.  paucispinus  is  apparently  a 
free-flowering  species  which  may  be  recommended 
for  cultivation  in  cool  sunny  greenhouses  or 
frames.  Like  all  Cacti,  it  requires  plenty  of  water 
during  the  early  part  of  summer,  less  in  autumn, 
and  in  winter  complete  dryness. 

Klugia  Notoniana.— A  pretty  annual,  with 
terminal  racemes  of  rather  large  blue  Utricnlaria- 
like  flowers,  is  now  in  flower  in  the  Begonia  house 
at  Kew  under  this  name.  The  genus  is  composed 
of  three  or  four  species,  natives  of  India  and  Cey- 
lon, where  they  are  frequent  in  swampy  land. 
Under  cultivation  K.  Notoniana  appears  to  prefer 
a  loamy  soil  and  plenty  of  water,  but,  unless 
grown  in  a  rather  airy  stove,  the  leaves  are  apt  to 
damp  off,  as  the  plant  is  very  herbaceous  and  suc- 
culent. Tha  stems  are  slightly  hairy,  the  leaves 
alternate,  unequal-sided,  slightly  toothed,  and 
about  2  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  arranged  on 
the  raceme  all  along  the  lower  side,  and  are  pen- 
dulous. Each  flower  is  composed  of  an  angled 
green  calyx  and  a  two-lipped  limb,  the  upper  lip 
being  small,  the  lower  one  broad,  as  large  as  the 
thumb-nail,  three-lobed,  and  coloured  a  rich  dark 
blue,  with  a  few  lines  of  yellow  at  the  base.  The 
plant  appears  to  be  winter  flowering  in  habit, 
though  in  this  respect  it  is  most  likely  to  vary 
according  to  the  time  of  sowing  the  seeds  and 
the  conditions  under  which  the  plants  are  grown. 
As  an  interesting  and  pretty  Gesneraceous  plant, 
this  Klugia  is  deserving  of  a  place  alon^  with 
such  plants  as  Torenias  and  Scutellarias. 

Anemooe  eylvestris.— What  purer  flower 
of  May  is  there  man  this  Anemone,  a  handful  of 
whose  blooms  has  reached  us  from  Messrs.  Bun- 
yard's  nurseries  at  Maidstone,  where  it  evidently 
grows  to  perfection?  Its  large  white  cup-like 
blooms  are  as  beautiful  in  form  as  any  of  the  race, 
and,  seen  nodding  to  the  breeze  in  the  open  border, 
seem  doubly  beautiful  than  when  cut,  although  a 
capital  vas3  flower,  lasting  a  long  time  quite 
fresh. 

Olematis  montana  — A  few  flowers  of  this 
climber  from  the  walls  of  Mr.  Kingsmill's  house 
at  Eastcote  remind  us  of  its  loveliness.  Anyone 
desirous  of  having  a  wall  adorned  in  May  with 
myriads  of  white  star-like  blossoms  should  get 
this  Clematis,  and  plant  it  in  good  deep  soil  in  a 
sunny,  sheltered  spot. 

Pyrenean  Adonis.— This  is  so  much  hand- 
somer in  every  way  than  A.  vernalis,  that  it  should 
always  be  grown  in  preference  to  that  species. 
Before  us  are  some  very  floe  blooms  and  buds 
from  the  York  Nursery,  than  which  we  have  rarely 
seaa  bvelier  yellow  May  flowers.    Thev  are  about 
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3  inches  across,  and  have  several  rows  of  petals 
which  shine  as  it  varnished,  their  bright  golden  hue 
contrasting  well  with  the  deep  green  Fennel  like 
foliage.  Being  rather  rare,  not  much  is  known 
about  the  culture  of  this  species,  but  it  no  doubt 
thrives  in  the  open  border,  and  it  seems  to  be  a 
stronger  plant  altogether  than  the  commoner  A, 
vernalis. 

Munstead  Popples  have  been  sent  to  us 
during  the  week  in  beautiful  condition  by  Mr. 
Kingsmill,  who  is  delighted  with  the  variety  he 
has  obtained  from  seed,  and  by  carefully  selecting 
the  best  colours  he  has  managed  to  secure  a  very 
fine  race  of  Poppies.  Those  which  he  sends  us 
are  bright  orange-scarlet  and  clear  yellow  and 
white,  with  every  shade  between  these  extremes. 
The  border  that  does  not  contain  these  Poppies  is 
deprived  of  a  wealth  of  beauty  at  this  season  and 
onwards  till  midsummer. 

White  Pyrenean  Lychnis.  —  Messrs. 
Backhouse  send  us  a  plant  of  this  pretty  alpine 
plant,  which  is  the  counterpart  of  the  ordinary 
form,  except  that  the  flowers  are  pure  white,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  sixpenny-piece.  This  grows  in 
a  tufted  way,  and  is  particularly  floriferous.  It 
is  an  exquisite  alpine  plant,  perfectly  hardy,  and 
thrives  in  any  open  spot  in  loamy  soil.  Grown 
in  a  mass  along  with  the  typical  form,  we  can 
conceive  nothing  prettier  in  a  rock  garden  at  this 
season. 

An  exhibition  of  paintings  and  other 
work,  by  Mr.  Frank  Miles,  is  now  and  will  be  on 
view  for  a  few  weeks  at  Messrs.  Dickinson's,  114, 
New  Bond  Street,  and  is  well  worth  seeing.  It  is 
free,  and  will  be  interesting  to  gardeners,  as  it 
contains  the  picture  of  the  ISingham  garden  and 
a  quantity  of  his  mother's  beautiful  flower  paint- 
ings, as  well  as  a  collection  of  his  landscape 
work. 

■Varieties  of  Lilac— A  series  of  varieties 
of  Lilac,  about  a  dozen  in  number,  has  been  sent 
to  us  by  Messrs.  Bunyard,  from  their  Maidstone 
nurseries,  in  order  to  show  the  difference  between 
the  old  and  new  varieties,  which,  as  may  be 
imagined,  is  very  great.  Such  sorts  as  the 
Old  White,  Old  Persian,  Old  Purple,  and 
White  Persian  are  in  contrast  to  such  fine 
new  sorts  as  Alba  Magna,  one  of  the  finest 
whites.  Among  the  coloured  modern  sorts  the 
finest  are  Croix  de  Brahy,  Belle  de  Louvain 
(late),  and  Charles  X.,  one  of  the  best  of  all  for 
forcing  ;  the  flowers  are  pure  white,  while  in  the 
open  now  they  are  deep  purple. 

Central  Asian  plants.— In  Dr.  Lansdell's 
new  work,  "  Russian  Central  Asia, "  some  thirty- 
five  pages  are  devoted  to  the  flora  of  this  little- 
known  region,  and  to  anyone  interested  in  the 
many  beautiful  plants  that  have  been  introduced 
of  late  from  that  quarter  cannot  fail  to  derive 
much  information  from  this  book,  which  is 
thoroughly  complete  in  every  department. 

Pansies. — A  large  gathering  of  very  fine 
Pansies  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Grant,  from 
Brookman's  Park,  Hatfield,  where  at  the  present 
time  there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  beds 
filled  with  the  finest  varieties,  and,  judging  by 
the  blooms  sent,  they  must  have  a  beautiful 
appearance.  We  should  have  to  make  a  lone  list 
were  we  to  mention  all  the  sorts  that  pleased  us 
in  this  gathering  ;  we  can  therefore  only  say  that 
it  seems  to  comprise  the  cream  of  named  sorts. 


Parks  &  Public  Gardens. 


New  public  garden.— The  Duke  of  West- 
minster on  Saturday  morning  performed  the  cere- 
mony of  opening  as  a  public  garden  an  enclosure 
of  nearly  two  acres,  which  for  more  than  a 
century  was  the  burial-ground  of  St.  John's  parish, 
Westminster.  Canon  Furse,  in  requesting  the 
duke  to  open  the  garden,  spoke  of  the  desire  of 
the  originators  of  the  movement  which  had  led  to 
the  opening  of  this  ground  to  ameliorate  the  lot 
of    the    poorer    dwellers,    and  of  the   children. 


especially,  in  that  crowded  neighbourhood. lai 
believed  that  there  were  between  SO.OCde 
40,000  people  living  within  a  quarter  of  a  milf 
that  spot,  and  the  rnly  public  garden  wasse 
near  the  Victoria  Tower.  If  any  thouldth 
scruples  about  using  a  burial-ground  for  pur^si 
of  recreation,  he  might,  perhaps,  mitigatge 
objection  by  stating  that,  although  the  gni« 
had  been  used  as  a  place  of  burial  for  122  e: 
there  hid  been  no  burial  within  the  last  32  Jei 
But  for  the  liberality  of  the  Duke  of  Westmir  s 
who  had  contributed  largely  to  the  expensei'e 
work  could  not  have  been  accomplished,  an 
pressing  a  hope  that  the  solemn  associatec 
of  the  place  would  prevent  any  disorderly  |w 
duct,  he  added  that  the  District  Board  of  Wfi 
to  whom  he  was  now,  as  the  freeholder,  ye- 
to  hand  over  the  ground,  would,  he  bat  j 
doubt,  take  every  possible  care  of  the  gaiul 
The  Duke  of  ^Vestmin8ter,  to  whom  the  kejhJ 
given  to  be  handed  by  him  to  the  Hon.  A  ' 
Ponsonby,  chairman  of  the  Works  Commit 
the  District  Board,  in  the  course  of  some  re  ;' 
upon  the  occasion,  referred  to  the  good  whitj"  ] 
been  done  by  the  Kyrle  Society  and  by' 'J 
Brabazon's  Committee  in  securing  means  of  ^^1 
ful  simple  enjoyment  for  the  poor  who  li^'J- J 
far  from  the  parks  to  use  them.  The  gardf  . 
then  declared  open,  and  with  some  compliu;  *■ 
speeches  the  proceedings  closed.  The  ^^', 
converting  the  burial-ground  into  a  gar?  ' 
about  £1800,  and  of  ihis  sum  £1000  has  J 
given  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster  and  £.500^ 
been  contributed  in  the  locality,  leaving  £3M\ 
to  be  obtained.  The  garden  has  been  laid 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Meston,  with 
straight  asphalte  walks,  radiating  in  diffe 
directions  from  a  common  centre,  the  gravestf 
being  ranged  against  the  walls,  with  the  excep 
of  two  monumental  tombs.  The  most  has  b- 
made  of  the  limited  area,  for  which  Mr.  Mes 
has  allowed  plenty  of  paths.  He  ha',  at  the  st 
time,  designed  little  plots  of  turf,  which  « 
relief  to  the  asphalte  and  surrounding  buildl 
Good  use.  too,  has  been  made  of  Ivy  edgingr 
on  the  "Thames  Embankment,  and  both  ^^ 
green  and  deciduous  shrubs  have  been  ch  ] 
with  due  regard  to  their  smoke-resisting  | 
perties.  The  trees  consist  exclusively  of 
London  Plane  (Platanus  acerifolia),  than  w 
none  could  be  better  for  such  a  spot. 
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5352.— Tuberoses   afrer  flowering.— Can 
your  readers  kindly  aay  if  it  is  of  any  use  lo  save  the  b 
of  the  Pearl  Tuberose  after  ilowering,  oria  it  better  ' 
fresh  ones  each  year?— D.  A. 

6353.— Lyclum  barbarum  —Can  any  of  your 
inform  me  as  to  the  value  of  this  ah'ub  for  hedge; 
there  anything  used  in  the  north  of  England  that  Wo' 
make  a  better  hedge  ?  Is  it  expensive  ?— K. 

6354.  — Calochortl.— Can  any  reader  of  THE  GARDEN 
me  how  to  manage  Calocbortua  bulbs?  Having  seen 
flowers  of  these  and  other  bu'b^.  such  as  Freesiii,  Spar? 
Milla  biflora,  Ornithogalum  arabicum,  Ac  ,  in  Aiders  o 
I  fear  I  had  mine  started  quite  at  the  wrong  tim?.  and 
ing  so  much  about  Frees i as  in  The  GARDEN  fur  Marc 
occurred  to  me  I  might  be  set  right  by  Bome  kind  adei 
Tabbkra. 

.'5355.— Gardenia  fehoots  dying*.  - 1  have  some 
deiiii  florida,  of  which  some  of  the  yountr  shoots  ai 
ing  off  It  appears  as  'hough  it  was  a  kind  o'  ca 
The  pHnts  are  kept  in  a  tenipe  ature  of  a'  out  60*',  an 
syringed  on  floe  morningd  about  7  a.m.  They  have 
carefully  wa  ered.  and  are  kept  in  a  nice  moist  a 
sphere.  I  should  like  to  know  the  cau«e  of  the  thoo 
ing  olf,  and  whether  it  is  prevalent  in  that  va  iety.— ' 

6350.— Halting  blngle  and  double  Ro^es 

seed.— Would  simeof  yourrea'lers  kindly  say  what  m 
they  have  found  m  ist  effective  in  r.iising  Roses  from 
Last  October  I  got  a  number  of  Hybnd  I'erpetual  } 
from  Swaiilpy.  A  number  of  the  be>t  kinds  had  plR 
them  with  fairly  rpe  seed  ;  thi-ss  1  saved,  Jind  have 
shelled  out  also  some  of  Kosa  rugosa.  In  raising  the 
it  desirable  to  use  heat?  How  soon  will  they  germinat 
W.  J   M.,  Clonmel. 

6357.— Narcissus  p'>etlcu3  —Win  anvonc  kii  ^ 
help  me  in  ray  invfstigntions  by  sending  flowers,  and,  •  / 
haps,  a  bulb  in  due  season  (for  which  I  will  gladly  tr  f  i 
make  a  return)  of  N.  p.  pateltaris,  i.r  sny  otht-r  notice 
vai-ieties  of  N.  poeticus,  including  doubles?  And  Ish 
be  glad  to  hear  from  careful  observers -1,  whether 
have  noticed  two  or  more  distinct  kinds  of  double  poef 
and.  2,  to  what  single  types  they  are  inclined  t  >  attri* 
them  respectively.  —  G.  H.  E.ncleheart,  Appier 
An^ovcr, 
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,   t  GARDENS  IN  ALGIERS. 

!  [E  suburbs  o£  this  strange  old  town,  placed,  as 
..  :ey  are,  on  a  northward-facing  hill,  from  their 
tfiol  exposure  are  favourably  situated  for  garden- 
ia r  The  want  of  water,  the  great  natural 
iit fliculty  of  the  town,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
hl,3vince.  is  overcome  by  a  system  of  irrigation, 
a^te  supply  being  carried  through  aqueducts,  some 
^k  ancient  and  others  of  resent  construction.  The 
1,1  imate  suits 
ip  e       greater 

,ijt  of  what 

a  e  classed  as 

,vibtropical 

i^ants.   With- 

[il   a  mile  or 

.gjiro     of     the 

5  9wn,      and 

,j:^ainly  in  the 
i„rth-wcstern 
are 

-  -  .  gar- 
j',"js,  old  and 
jyrt)dern.  Here 
^i;-gormer  days 

h'itt  ^''^^i'^y 

gl    lbs     had 

'.i  """ir  villas, 
,^.  i/ith  gardens 
'gi^jf  many  acres 
■  \e»iaref uliy  ter- 
"aced  and  ir- 


garden  plants.      In  open-air  cisterns  are  strong 
growths  of  Arums,  Nelumbiums,  and  Papyrus. 

Sometimes  a  garden  encloses  a  half-wild  narrow 
dell  with  a  trickle  of  water.  Here  will  probably 
be  a  thick  growth  of  Oleander  and  the  wild 
Arundo  Donax,  the  great  Reed  often  30  feet  high  ; 
then  clumps  of  Acanthus  mollis,  and  perhaps  a 
grand  old  white-stemmed  Bay,  with  straight 
vigorous  young  growths  shooting  from  the  base. 
In  such  a  dell,  damp,  sheltered,  and 
half  shaded,  may  generally  be  found 
a  grove  of  Bananas,  those  con- 
ditions being  suitable  for  its  culti- 
vation. 
The  Arab  houses  are  bui  t  of  rubble 
*^^  «=-  masonry,  plastered  and;   invariably 


Many  of  the  French  and  also  the  English  winter 
residents  who  have  built  villas  in  the  beautiful 
suburb  of  Mustapha  have  wisely  adopted  the 
Arab  style  of  building,  which,  though  externally 
of  extreme  simplicity  as  to  its  main  parts,  groups 
admirably  with  the  evergreen  trees  of  the  country 
and  with  the  wealth  of  flowers  that  these  gardens 
are  capable  of  producing. 


eV""-"' 

,>l)nrb, 

l'?-Sny 


,;„iigated.  Some 
'  I  f    the    older 

.cmes  are  rich 
'  ^i)in  picturesque  groups 
.jljjf  Olive  and  Caruba, 

^.tately       Cypresses, 

c  ambling   Vines  and 

{gnarled     Pomegran- 

iites,      whose      pale 

;^rey  stems,  polished 

,    ndulating      leaves, 

ad  brilliant  flowers 

■e  to  a  northern  eye 

strangely  striking 

aiicture  of  plant 

reeauty.      The    high 

i6,irden  walls,  roughly 
,^n:  lastered  and  origin- 

,>uily    whitened,     but 

,.li  ow    dim  and   grey 

'with  age,  where  not 

■iiidden  by  groves  of 
(  vOrange,    Lemon     or 

Xihaddock,        stately 

'  Bamboos,  Cypress  or 

.Slyrtle,    are   clothed 

i.ffith    a    variety    of 

ijine  rambling  plants, 

■  if    which    Bougain- 

"illea.         Plumbago 

t  :apensis,      Solanum 

i'  asminoides,      white 

Sr'asmine,     and    Tea 

ofand     cluster    Roses 

)^^re      perhaps      the  ^=:^=^ti^^ 

ost        frequent.  ^^-^»^^s= 

I     edges  are  made  of  -C^^^^      ~  ~ 

i°°in tanas;  Magnolia  ~       -   -^  -.    , 

;d  andiflora  is  a  very 

I  oirge     tree  ;      weird 

e    -ickly      I'eara    are 

\  '  g*ped    and  festooned  with  Clematis  cirrhosa  ; 

X     i  the  white  Brugmansia  rises  high  and  over- 

'r*_°p3    the   wall,    its    great  white   trumpets  and 

"silrge  leaves  borne  aloft  on  a  sheaf  of  straight 

",)Wong    stems.       Date    Palms    form    groups    of 

J'^^aiestio  beauty ;    Rosemary  is  at  home,  and  is 

i '  ommonly  used  for  low  hedges  and  edgings,  but 

;'•  I  apt  to  ramble  away  at  will  into  forms  of  pic- 

'^"aresque  raggedness.     Poinsettias,  grown  as  8  feet 

'ij^iigh  standards  and  pruned  annually  with  a  bill- 

iniook,  are  a  mass  of  scarlet  glory  at  Christmas. 

\  ujomseas,  crimson  and  blue,  and  Bignonias  ramble 

i.„'rough trees  and  bushes;  Tecoma  australis,  either 

^     mbling  or  trained  to  walls,  surprises  one  by  its 

i'°°lioate  beauty;  and  Hibiscus  of  kinds  are  frequent 

r  brit 


A  garden  entrance  in  Algiers. 

whitewashed  both  inside  and  out.  The  central 
court  is  often  highly  decorated  ;  the  passage  or 
gallery  that  gives  access  to  the  upper  rooms  is  sup- 
ported by  horse-shoe  arches  springing  from  slender 
twisted  columns ;  between  and  over  the  arches  the 
wall-space  is  panelled  with  glazed  tiles  of  fine 
design  and  colouring,  generally  of  two  or  three 
colours  on  a  white  ground.  The  railing  which  forms 
the  parapet  of  the  gallery  Is  of  wood-work,  elabor- 
ately pierced  and  turned.  In  such  a  court,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving  (p.  493),  a  few  small  Palms  in 
tubs  and  other  suitable  subjects  form  delightful 
pictures  of  combined  house  and  plant  beauty.  The 
above  engraving  shows  the  garden  entrance  of  such 
a  house,  with  groups  of  Bananas  and  other  plants. 


Flower  Garden. 

SOWING  PRIMROSE  SEED. 
I  QUITE  agree  with  "J.  C.  B. "  in  reference 
to  the  time  for  sowing  hardy  Primrose  seed.  If 
those  who  wish  to 
obtain  seed  of  hardy 
Primroses  or  Polyan- 
thuses would  instruct 
their  seedsmen  to 
send  them  packets 
of  new  seed  as  soon 
as  ripe,  and  sow  it 
at  once,  they  would 
act  much  more  wisely 
than  leaving  the 
order  till  next 
spring.  Having 
sown  seed  of  my  own 
saving  and  the  best 
I  could  secure  for 
many  years,  I  have 
found  new  seed  the 
quickest  to  germin- 
ate, and  the  propor- 
tion of  growth  to  be 
from  25  to  30  per 
cent,  better  than 
when  sown  in  spring. 
Primrose  seed  saved 
ever  so  carefully  in- 
cludes some  that  is 
well  matured  and 
some  that  is  small 
and  imperfect.  Very 
often  this  latter  has 
been  obtained  from 
the  finest  varieties. 
Yet  if  such  seed  be 
held  over  till  next 
year,  its  chance  of 
germinating  is  very 
doubtful,  especially 
when  sown  in  a  cold 
frame  or  house. 
Many  lovers  of  these 
early  spring  flowers 
cannot  command 
heat,  and  writers  al- 
ways render  this  class 
good  service  if  they 
point  out  to  them 
,  how  best  to  command 

success  with  such 
means  as  they  have  at 
disposal.  Never  risk 
Primrose  seed  in  the 
open  ground,  for  if 
^      _  sown  in  overstifE  soil 

~       ~     ■"        '  it  is  apt  to  get  scorch- 

ed up  in  hot  weather, 
and  if  sown  in  the 
spring,  the  ground 
may  be  either  too  cold,  or  slugs  may  decimate  the 
seedlings.  My  plan  is  to  sow  it  in  shallow  pans 
or  boxes  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  well  ripened  and 
to  keep  these  under  glass  until  the  plants  are 
fairly  strong ;  then  stand  them  outdoors  to  get 
robust  and  fit  for  dibbling  out  in  the  open 
ground — that  where  early  Potatoes  have  been  taken 
from  comes  in  admirably  for  such  purposes— and  as 
by  that  time  the  heat  and  drought  of  summer  are 
past,  the  plants  thrive  well,  soon  take  root, 
and  many  bloom  finely  the  following  spring. 
Thus  they  are  as  strong  in  the  spring  as  they 
would  be  in  September  were  the  seed  sown 
in  April.  That  is  a  great  gain,  and  it  is  all  the 
more  evident  the  following  spring  when  the  plants 
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bloom  grandly  ;  indeed,  a  bed  of  snoh  plants,  if  in 
good  soil  and  they  have  done  well,  beats  by  a  long 
way  any  similar  bed  of  plants  raised  only  the  year 
previous.     By  constant  selection  and  raising  seed- 
lings from  year  to  year,  not  only  are  strains  greatly 
improved,  bat  much  greater  interest  in  the  pro- 
dace  is  created.     In  ordinary  gardens   Primroses 
are  not  grown  in  beds,  as  here,  but  are  planted  out 
in  borders,  wild  spots,  and  in  various  places  where 
they  may  thrive.     In  such  cases  it  is  an  admirable 
plan  to  have  them  in  clumps  of  colours,  say  of 
half  a  dozen  plants — white,  mauve,  red,  crimson, 
and  so  on.     The  first  year's  blooming  enables 
plants  to  be  selected  and  planted  in  this  way  from 
the  bed  to  the  border.     That  is  a  great  conveni- 
ence.    Seed-saving  ia  an  uncertain  business,  as  its 
production    is   very   much   dependent    upon   the 
season  of  blooming.     Should  several  sharp,  white 
frosts  occur  just  then,  very  much  bloom  is  spoilt. 
So  also  is  that  the  case  when  very  heavy  rains  pre- 
vail.    Sometimes,  also,  we  get  an  exceptionally 
warm,  dry  time,  and  then  seed  suffers  and  is  im- 
perfectly ripened  and  small.     Next  to  Myosotis 
dissitidora  there  are  few  spring  flowers  the  seed 
crop  of  which  is  so  often  adversely  affected  as  is 
that  of  the  Primrose.     Very  often   Polyanthuses 
Buffer  also  from  drought,  but  less  from  frost,  be- 
cause these  bloom  later.     The  present  season,  in 
spite  of  some  white  frosts  now  and  then,  bids 
fair  to  be  one  of  the  best  seed  seasons  seen  for 
Bome  time,  for  the  plants  have  not  only  bloomed 
profusely,  but  have-not  suffered  from  weather. 
Those   who  wish  to  raise  plants    in  thousands 
Bhould   make  np  a  soil  bed  in  a  frame  looking 
north,  and  sow  seed  in  that.     They  would  then 
secure  a  grand  lot  of  plants,  and  in  coming  springs 
much  beauty. — A.  D. 

I  sow  choice  Primroses  in  April,  and  I  find 

that  plants  from  that  sowing  make  large  hand- 
some specimens  which  flower  the  next  season. 
Those  which  I  exhibited  at  South  Kensington 
were  the  largest  at  the  exhibition,  and  they  were 
the  produce  of  seeds  sown  last  year.  I  used  to 
sow  show  Auricula  seeds  as  soon  as  they  were  ripe, 
but  we  have  also  dropped  that  system,  and  now 
sow  in  the  following  spring.  I  preserve  the  seed 
in  the  capsules  until  the  time  of  sowing.  I  do  not 
find  them  to  germinate  freely  when  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe ;  a  large  proportion  of  them  lie  dormant 
in  the  ground  until  the  following  spring.— J 
Douglas. 


yet  they  gradually  dwindle  away,  and  finally  dis- 
appear. The  Rev.  C.  Wolley  Dod  and  the  late  Rev. 
H  Harpur  Crewe  have  both  told  me  that  they 
could  not  succeed  with  any  of  the  Habenarias,  our 
climate  being  too  cold  in  summer  to  ripen  the 
tubers. 

In  my  opinion  all  our  native  Orchids  may  be 
cultivated  with  a  little  care  ;  indeed,  at  the 
present  time  I  know  of  several  gardens  in  which, 
when  taken  collectively,  most  of  these  plants  are 
grown  to  perfection.  Between  native  and  foreign 
species  I  have  had  over  one  hundred  kinds  of 
Orchids  under  cultivation,  but  amongst  these  the 
following  are  about  the  only  ones  I  have  really 
succeeded  with— that  is  to  say,  got  to  re-appear 
and  fiower  well  from  year  to  year.  They  are 
arranged  in  point  of  merit : — 

Native  species :  Orchis  mascula,  0.  pjra- 
midalis,  Herminium  Monorchis,  Orchis  maculata, 
O.  laxiflora,  0.  Conopsea,  Liparis  Loeseli,  Epipactis 
palustris,  E.  ovalis,  Listera  ovata.  Orchis  fusca, 
O.  tephrosanthos,  0.  Morio  alba,  Epipactis  lati- 
folia,  Habenaria  bifolia,  and  Spiranthes  autum- 
nalis. 

Foreign  species :  Orchis  foliosa,  0.  nndulati- 
folia,  O.  globosa,  Cypripedium  parviflorum,  Orchis 
sambucina,  0.  pallens,  various  species  of  Serapias, 
notably  S.  Lingua,  Cypripedium  spectabile,  C 
pubescens,  C.  Calceolus,  C.  acaule,  and  0.  can- 
didum.  No  doubt,  as  your  correspondent  says, 
soil  and  situation  go  a  long  way  in  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  these  plants,  but  allow  me 
to  add  that  a  more  important  factor  still  is  the 
procuring  of  strong,  well-rooted  specimens  with 
which  to  start ;  this  is  more  than  half  the  battle 
won.  A,  D.  Webster. 


HARDY   ORCHIDS. 


It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  these  interesting 
plants  are  at  last  attracting  attention.  That  the 
majority  of  our  native,  and  not  a  few  Continental, 
terrestrial  Orchids  are  capable  of  being  success- 
fully cultivated  as  garden  plants  has  been  long 
ago  proved.  As  early  as  15'J7  Gerard  cultivated 
Cypripedium  Calceolus  in  his  garden;  while  in  the 
Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens,  in  1816,  a  number  of 
terrestrial  Orchids,  principally  British  and  Silesian, 
were  cultivated  successfully.  In  the  Epsom  Nur- 
sery (1824)  a  large  number  of  Orchids,  including 
Orchis  pyramidalis,  O.  Conopsea,  Habenaria  bi- 
folia, Aceras  anthropophora,  Herminium  Mon- 
orchis, Ophrys  apitera,  O.  muscifera,  Epipactis 
pallens.  Orchis  latifolia,  O.  Motio  alba,  and  about 
half  a  dozen  North  American  species  were  culti- 
vated with  perfect  success.  In  the  same  year  Mr. 
J.  Thompson,  jun.,  of  Welbeck  Gardens,  writes 
that  he  cultivated  and  domesticated  with  satis- 
factory results  most  of  our  British  species.  The 
methods  of  cultivation  in  the  above  cases  are  also 
recorded,  but  would  take  up,  in  writing,  more 
time  than  I  have  at  command. 

I  am  much  afraid  that  "  K. '  (p.  4-10)  is,  however, 
alone  in  the  field  as  regards  the  cultivation  of 
North  American  Habenarias  in  this  country,  and 
it  would  certainly  be  interesting  to  not  a  few  to 
know  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  been 
so  successfully  managed,  as  well  as  if  they  have 
been  established  for  any  length  of  time,  and  also 
if  they  reappear  in  fall  vigour  from  year  to  year. 
I  have  grown  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  manner  all 
the  species  of  Habenaria  mentioned  in  the  list, 
for  althoagh  they  flower  well  for  the  first  year, 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Bahdfield  Oxlip. — Though  a  somewhat  plain 
flower  compared  with  the  numerous  Oxlips  now  to 
be  had,  this  still  has  a  cosy  beauty  of  its  own  ; 
the  erect  habit  of  both  leaf  and  scape,  the  downi- 
ness pervading  the  whole  plant,  and  the  enormous 
quantity  of  bloom  which  it  produces  render  it 
sufficiently  distinct  and  decorative  to  merit  a 
place  in  our  gardens.  But  to  see  it  to  advan- 
tage, it  should  "be  allowed  a  space  4  feet  or  6  feet 
across,  where  it  may  sow  itself.  The  delicate 
sulphur-coloured  flowers  form  a  charming  setting 
for  here  and  there  a  scarlet  Anemone,  or,  say, 
Scilla  sibirica.  Tulips  of  scarlet  shades,  Grape 
Hyacinths,  or  Gentianella ;  but  apart  from  these 
associations,  one  grows  to  like  this  Oxlip  in  the 
same  way  as  one  likes  the  Primrose  and  Violet. 

Epimediums. — I  never  remember  to  have  seen 
these  so  perfect  as  they  are  this  season.  Not  only 
are  they  soon  injured  by  frosts,  but  they  are  even 
more  exposed  to  them  than  most  hardy  plants, 
from  the  fact  that  their  crowns  always  work  up  to 
the  surface  and  from  their  tendency  to  push  early. 
But  the  past  winter  has  been  open  and  growth 
unusually  late  this  spring,  and  evidently  these 
lovely  Barren-worts  have  escaped  the  blackenings 
of  frost.  Seen  as  they  are  now,  with  just  enough 
of  the  slender  stalked,  quaintly  shaped,  and 
prettily  tinted  foliage  to  show  off  the  curiously 
formed  bright  flowers,  they  attract  the  notice  of 
everybody.  E.  pinnatum  is  quite  as  early  as  the 
rampant  E.  alpinum,  and  the  red  variety  of  B. 
macranthum  comes  out  before  it  is  past.  When 
these  are  seen  near  to  each  other,  the  effect  is 
truly  charming.  Much  is  due  to  pinnatum,  its 
yellow  colour  is  so  clear  and  the  raceme  so  well 
disposed,  and  the  plant  is  without  the  grossly 
spreading  habit  of  t|ie  native  species.  These 
plants  do  well  enough  in  full  sun  and  in  light 
loam  ;  from  their  habit  of  working  to  the  surface, 
dressings  of  leaf-mould  and  manure  should  be 
applied  annually.  Some  kinds  are  two  years  be- 
fore they  get  fairly  off,  then  they  make  tolerably 
good  progress. 

Crown  Imperials.— I  should  be  happy  to  tell 
"  Salmoniceps "  (p.  393)  the  secret  of  ensuring 
flowers  from  these  every  year,  but  with 
"  C.  R.  S.  D. "  I  would  rather  not  be  "  responsible 
for  the   doings  of  these   capricious    bulbs."     I 


believe,  however,  as  I  have  said,  that  last  s 
mer's  high  temperature    ha^  had    a    good    'jq, 
to  do  with  the  production  of  this  year's  flow__' 
B'or  one  thing,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  rcqui 
be  well  established  before  their  flowering  annulj^' 
can  be  relied  upon,  and  that  the  time  may  be  '  ' 
or  many  years,  according  to  weather  and  cultt^h 
conditions  ;  for  instance,  if  the  early  growth  ™ 
counters  withering  frosts  when  the  roots  are  f 
in  good  form,  they  are  not  likely  to  produce  flowf 
the  next  season.     My  experience  differs  from  tl 
of    "  Salmoniceps "    in    regard  to    frost,   whi' 
with  me,  does  bite  them  hard.    On  another  poi^ 
however,  we  agree,  and  it  is  that  the  tops  of  so 
things  should  not  be  taken  off.     It  is  a  rule  he 
to  remove  nothing  except  when  it  is  beyond  dou 
safe  to  do  so,  and  so  far  is  this  rule  observed,  tlr, 
many  old  tops  are  left  longer  than  they  ought  to  ' 
Show  gardening  is  not  attempted.     At  the  pres 
time  old  tops  of  P.-eonies,  Asters,  Tritomas.Gras 
Campanulas,  &c.,  yet  remain ;  therefore,   in  ( 
case  of  my  plants  at  any  rate,  "  Salmonicei 
assumption  is  wide  of  the  mark  in  respect  to 
trimming.     I  have  an  impression  that  these  b 
are  partial  to  calcareous  soil,  either  from  its  e 
dryness  or  from  its   comparative  freedom  f 
ground  pests.      Reports  from  those    who    hi 
grown  Imperials  for  some  years  in  lime  si;  ,' 
state  how  they  have  behaved.      My  reaso  -'- 
thinking  that  they  are  partial  to  lime  is  be 
I   have  observed  them  to  do  well  in   limj 
tricts.     I  may  add  that  the  plants  to  which  \'^(. 
ferred  (p.  362)  are  blooming  now  for  thej'  ■ . 
time  in  seven  years. 

A     CAPITAL    NHRSINO     SITUATION     for    r 

potted  hardy  plants  is  under  deciduous 
where,  with  the  help  of  sifted  ccal-ashes,  pots 
be  plunged  from  the  autumn  potting  period 
the  present  month.  The  ashes  need  not  be 
sightly  if  neatly  bedded  and  squared,  or  if 
liked,  sand  may  be  used  instead.  The  plung 
material,  whatever  it  may  be,  ought  to  be  de 
enough  to  come  up  to  the  pot  rims,  and  allowat 
should  be  made  for  2  inches  of  bed  at  the  botto 
which  will  probably  keep  out  worms.  Fall 
leaves  are  protective,  and  the  bare  trees  in  wint 
when  from  them  there  is  little  or  no  drip,  are  t 
same.  The  raised  bed  affords  dryness  and  a 
gree  or  two  of  higher  temperature.  In  sprii 
when  we  have  biting  frosts  and  strong  winds,  a 
sometimes  what  is  hardly  less  trying  to  small  \ 
plants — intense  sunshine,  it  is  pleasant  to  tt 
under  the  yet  bare  trees  and  see  the  new  pis 
leaves,  free  from  blackness  and  cosy,  in  striki 
contrast  to  those  of  plants  exposed.  Up  to 
middle  of  April  the  trees  do  no  more  than  sh< 
to  an  extent  which  is  beneficial,  and  by  that  ti 
most  plants  will  not  only  have  made  a  fair  sts 
but  will  have  got  over  the  worst  time.  Th 
great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  object  of  1 
whole  business  is  not  upset  by  leaving  the  lov 
of  breeze  and  sunshine  under  a  fast  develop! 
canopy  of  foliage.  Take  them  to  another  pi: 
where  April  showers  can  fall  direct  upon  the 
Plants  so  nursed  I  have  often  had  in  better  con 
tion  than  those  in  frames.  Amongst  some  hundri 
I  have  not  a  single  blank  this  spring.  It  is  a  pr 
tice  I  have  followed  for  several  years  from  w; 
of  space  and  frame  accommodation. 

Gentiana  verxa. — This  flowers  the  secc 
year  from  self-sown  seed.  On  a  bank  being  clea 
of  Rhododendrons,  and  where  the  surface  \ 
bared  two  years  ago,  little  plants  with  but  i 
crown  and  one  flower  have  appeared  amon. 
sundry  other  welcome  visitors.  The  soil  is  st 
but  mixed  with  rich  loam  and  decayed  vegei 
refuse ;  it  never  seems  to  be  wet  or  sticky,  ■ 
does  it  bake  in  hot  weather,  but  clothes  itf 
with  a  crust  of  thin  Moss.     From  the  first  it  3 


been  very  little  disturbed  indeed;  a  few' 
have  been  set  there  anyhow  until  the  r;;  . 
of  the  shrubs  are  removed,  and  someho    .  ^^ 
see  1  has  got  there  with  that  of  other  r^maindt 
rough  and  neglected  piece  of   grorw  '^^'^''*. 
most  interesting ;  on  it  old  and    iants.     1 
well  as  total  strangers,  have  put  i'md  has  be 
and  I  fancy  that  many  a  pan  new  friends, 
one's  stock  of  patience  had  beer^  an  appe^*° 
."£  seed  on  wl 
.^i?V^t,andwb 


\ 
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J  ■  with  the  rubbish  from  under  the  potting 
i  (gies,  was  taken  to  level  up  the  holes  left  by 
I  leyhododendrons,  has  there  found  more  genial 
t/iol'ions  than  one  ever  dreamt  of  giving.  But, 
■v.,  r.  have  before  said,  G.  verna  seeds  germinate 
i'dli'  enough  sometimes,  for  I  have  seen  them 
hliO'g  up  in  sand  in  which  the  seedling  plants  in 
a,t.e  were  plunged.  These  facts  suggest  a  happy 
Ik  practical  style  of  gardening,  which  is  to  well 
i  i  lare  the  ground  and  set  thereon  a  small  coUec- 
i'  {  of  desirable  species  deemed  suited  for  it. 
^\  .ve  them  alone  and  the  surface  soil  too,  with 
\i  exception  of  removing  such  weeds  or  intro- 
j,  ed  plants  as  might  not  be  further  tolerated. 
J  this  way  a  pretty  and  instructive  garden — 
'Vicely  a  wild  one  —  might  be  had  in  a  few 

isi*'*- 

-  o[NUMS. — It  will  have  been  noticed  that  many 

jj^ats  of  doubtful  hardiness  are  safest  in  the 

eLt  of  young  plants,  be  they  strong  seedlings, 

^,0,8,  or  well-rooted  cuttings — that  is  when  they 

I-'j^become  well  settled  where  they  are  to  stand 

j^t'ig  the  winter.     For  instance,  of  L.  arborenm 

yrtiL.   fiavnm-,  whether  from  seed  or  cuttings, 

41J.-53;  stock  in  pots  or  boxes  stand  better  than  old 

[jtjjjs  if  they  have  been  allowed  to  grow  late  in 

^l     >er  in  their  positions.     L.  narbonnense  (by 

,.a  "''ii^ound  to  be  but  of  biennial  duration)  stands 

.  lYith  winters  when    the  plants  are  from    the 

psf  m-  season's  self-sown   seed,   and  whilst  L. 

',  /areie  but  seldom  makes  presentable  plants  for 

;?e  second  year's  blooming  with  us  (though  Bri- 

;     .ih),  young  stock  can  always  be  relied  upon.  The 

Ajntstemons,    shrubby    Veronicas,    Hypericums, 

<»  jCjvly  worked    Tree    Paaonies,  and   many  other 

je^-'Dgs,  when  raised  early  from  cuttings,  can  be 

\tSi*'  out,  and  they  are  seldom  hurt  to  any  material 

^fent,  whilst  the  parent  plants  may  be  killed. 

,  c  thus  manage  one's  stock  of  such  plants  is  like 

,f^ie  reefing  against  the  coming  storm,  and  cer- 

Qiitly  the  frost  has  less  grip  on  it.     But  some- 

yTig  more  may  be  said  for  such  plants  as  these  ; 

,   nl  but  the  severest  winters  they  are  better  in 

'open  air  than  nursed  in    cold    frames.    A 

atity  of  L.  arboreum  in  a  frame  has,  half  of 

n,  damped  off,  whilst  others  in  the  open  are 

HI  list  and  without  blanks.    A  long  list  of  plants 

re^d  be  named  which  do  better  in  this  way  than 

Micames ;  they  are  mostly  such  kinds  as  are  some- 

.^  It  woody. 

a?fABCl3SUS  JUNCIF0LIU3  on  s,  bit  of  rockwork 
t  y  exposed  to  the  sun  all  day  is  a  rare  bloomer 
ff:.  Just  now,  however,  there  are  a  few  flowers 
;^'"h,  small  as  they  are,  are  not  likely  to  be  over- 
'  ^V/=d,  for  their  golden  blossoms  appear  at  the 
••'of  the  ample  Rush-like  tuft  of  dark  green 
■  J^^ge,  and  the  whole  plant  among  Nar- 
't".  is  distinct  when  in  bloom.  Here  this  Nar- 
i;?us  is  practically  evergreen  ;  scarcely  have  the 
'.;'  leaves  gone  brown  before  others  are  pushing, 
pl  this  notwithstanding  the  baking  situation, 
t  lid,  by  some  means,  a  longer  period  of  dor- 
1?  'ncy  be  secured,  perhaps  flowers  would  appear 
;'  ener  and  in  greater  quantity.  No  doubt  to  the 
'^  English  weather  of  the  past  year  these,  as  well 
"ti'iiany  other  unusual  developments,  may  be 
'oi'edited.  No  more  striking  example  of  the  good 
oeitts  of  a  hot  summer  is  to  be  found  than  in  the 
fjjg  arias,  of  which  in  Yorkshire  good  flowering 
/  ,  'mens  are  few  and  far  between.  A  few  plants 
(•  ^ere,  much  older  in  years  than  large  in  stature, 
'  O'^ey  seldom  give  us  a  sight  of  flowers  ;  this 
6.,  *!  flower-buds  are,  however,  more  numerous 
'  as'ever  they  have  been  since  I  knew  them— on 
jfj^jj  •'lite  as  well  as  the  common  kind.  Hardy  as 
jf  ..?'shrnbs  are,  to  make  sure  of  their  flowers 
^  ^j  is  needful  to  grow  young  plants  in  pots 
gj'"^  to  mature  the  wood  than  anything  else. 

'^i.AMONDlA  PTEENAICA.  —  Under  no  circum- 
■it.  yces  is  one's  admiration  of  this  beautiful  alpine 
Ud^ly  to  wane  ;  it  wins  from  us  all  the  loving  care 
i'rtally  bestowed  on  uncommon  plants  of  some- 
j,j^.t  diflicult  culture,  and  some  of  which,  when 
<.  .-  mastered,  hardly  hold  their  own  in  our 
i  ^i^m.  Bat  this  neat  Ramondia  holds  us  by  the 
''"ijj,of  its  perennial  charms;  we  do  not  ignore 
'.iOU-H|jn  it  has  grown  strong  and  is  capable  of 
t  brit'  care  of  itself.    Its  flowers,  like  hidden 


secrets,  come  forth  suddenly  from  between  the 
big,  flat,  hairy,  wrinkled  leaves,  and  the  latter, 
which  had  seemed  dead,  somehow  grow  verdant. 
The  winter  aspect  is  thrown  off,  and  the  paler 
green  of  the  new  growth  lights  up  the  centres  of 
the  rosettes.  It  certainly  requires  special  treat- 
ment, but,  fortunately,  there  is  nothing  diflicult 
about  it  where  the  atmosphere  is  fairly  pure— i.''., 
not  poisoned  by  smoke  and  all  kinds  of  gases 
such  as  are  given  off  in  manufacturing  towns.  In 
short,  it  needs  vegetable  soil,  a  moist  situation, 
and  shade.  To  be  more  precise,  on  rockwork  it 
should  have  a  north-east  or  north-west  aspect  and 
be  set  between  stones,  where  the  rain  can  run  to 
its  roots.  It;  should  be  set  firmly  in  pure  leaf- 
mould  thoroughly  decayed ;  it  will  stand  any 
amount  of  cold,  but  drought  and  hot  sunshine  are 
death  to  it. 

Iris  sttlosa. — No  less  welcome  are  the  flowers 
of  this  because  late.  I  grew  some  in  pots,  but  fully 
exposed,  except  that  they  are  plunged  where  they 
are  somewhat  sheltered  from  rains  driven  by  west 
winds.  The  sun  can  only  shine  on  them  a  little 
while  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  this  may 
account  for  their  lateness,  because  they  are  not 
newly-potted  plants,  some  being  two  and  others 
three  years  in  their  present  pots.  No ;  by  no 
means  are  the  flowers  unwelcome  in  May ;  in 
fact,  they  show  to  some  advantage  over  those 
which  appear  in  the  dull  and  murky  winter,  for 
their  rich  colours  are  then  soon  spoiled.  Then 
there  are  as  yet  none  too  many  Irises  open,  and 
the  finely-painted  forms  of  stylosa  would  always 
be  attractive  even  if  divested  of  their  delicious 
scent,  which  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  copse  of  Blue- 
bells. This  Iris  is  partial  to  dry  treatment, 
which,  however,  may  be  fairly  secured  by  shelter 
from  the  heavy  rain  quarter  and  very  porous  soil. 

Viola  biflora. — This  is  a  lovely  plant  when 
in  flower ;  small  as  the  blooms  are,  they  stand 
out  distinctly  on  stalks  just  a  little  longer 
than  those  of  the  Soldanella-like  leaves.  The 
habit,  too,  is  neat ;  in  short,  it  is  a  brilliant  gem, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  it  is  not  more  plentiful 
than  it  is.  Its  hardiness  and  perennial  duration 
are  beyond  all  doubt.  It  is  readily  propagated  if 
ever  it  needs  it.  I  say  if  ever  it  needs  it  studiedly, 
because  here  it  has  increased  itself  in  one  corner 
by  means  of  self-sown  seed  for  many  years 
almost  as  freely  as  the  common  Pansy ;  all  it 
needs  is  a  loose  surface  of  sandy  soil,  which 
should  not  be  disturbed  by  digging ;  somehow  I 
have  not  succeeded  with  gathered  seed,  so  that 
something  must  have  been  omitted  or  overdone. 
It  loves  sunshine,  makes  a  capital  rock  plant,  and 
pot  specimens  are  fit  for  any  purpose  requiring 
dense  bright  green  tufts  of  foliage,  bespangled 
with  orange-yellow  Violets.  I  speak  of  pot  culture 
because  from  requiring  to  till  the  plot  where  it 
has  so  long  dwelt,  we  have  put  the  bigger  roots 
into  pots  for  a  time,  and  in  this  way  they  show 
themselves  off  to  advantage. 

Senecio  pulcher. — Of  this  we  are  just  potting 
the  rootlets,  which  have  made  nice  plants  since 
last  autumn ;  the  roots,  as  thick  as  a  penholder, 
from  old  plants  were  cut  into  lengths  of  3  inches, 
inserted  in  sandy  material,  and  placed  on  the 
greenhouse  shelf.  Thus  treated,  it  is  astonishing 
to  see  the  amount  of  root  action  that  has  been 
going  on,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how, 
where  the  rootlets  were  accidentally  put  wrong 
end  down,  they  have  pushed  from  the  bottom,  a 
circumstance  which  not  only  shows  the  great 
vitality  of  these  bits  of  root,  but  that  care  should 
be  taken  with  other  things  less  robust  to  put  the 
roots  in  more  naturally.  I  think  it  a  good  plan 
to  grow  on  young  plants  freely  in  frames  until 
they  can  be  put  out  without  fear  of  cold  checking 
them  ;  thus  time  is  gained,  an  important,  if  not 
essential,  item  to  consider  in  the  case  of  a  plant 
so  valuable,  but  also  so  late  in  flowering. 

Narcissus  Sir  Watkin. — Doubtless  others 
will  have  observed  the  remarkable  length  of  time 
during  which  the  flowers  of  this  Daffodil  remain 
perfect.  True,  the  season  has  been  favourable 
for  early  spring  flowers,  but,  compared  with  other 
Narcissi,  Sir  Watkin  lasts  about  twice  as  long. 
For  three  weeks  individual  flowers  remained  good. 


and,  big  as  they  are,  the  stalks  have  carried  them 
during  some  high  winds  without  a  single  break- 
age. By  the  way  in  which  this  Narcissus  in- 
creases, one  may  venture  to  say  that  the  price 
will  soon  be  much  less  than  3s.  Gd.  per  bulb. 

Flatycodons. — The  roots  of  these  might  often 
be  profitably  examined  in  autumn  or  even  early  in 
spring.  In  most  sorts  of  ground  they  will  be 
found  to  be  badly  eaten  by  grubs,  wireworms,  &;c., 
and  it  will  be  no  unusual  thing  to  find  that  near 
I  he  ends  of  the  best  roots  they  have  been  so  eaten 
through  as  to  cause  decay  to  set  in  and  the  tips 
to  rot  off.  This  must  be  against  the  prosperity  of 
these  desirable  Bellworts,  and  has  doubtless 
something  to  do  with  their  supposed  biennial 
duration.  Anyhow,  in  beds  liberally  dressed  with 
charcoal  and  wood-ashes  the  roots  are  strong, 
clean,  and  quite  perennial.  Their  position  should 
be  perfectly  drained  ;  they  like  dry  quarters,  for 
their  long  Horseradish-like  roots  find  the  need- 
ful moisture  at  considerable  depths. 

RUDBECKIAS. — The  Newmanni,  fulgida,  and 
serotina  section  just  now  needs  a  helping  band. 
It  is  very  common  for  these  in  many  gardens  to 
die  off  annually.  The  surface  stems  about  this 
period  naturally  die  at  their  junction  with  the 
old  stool,  and  if  they  have  not  made  plenty  of  roots 
to  sustain  growth,  the  plants  which  may  have 
looked  fairly  healthy  all  winter  will  dwindle 
away.  I  also  find  that  slugs  are  very  fond  of 
Rudbeckias ;  they  seem  to  eat  the  young  tieshy 
roots.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  dress  the  network  of 
rooted  surface  stems  with  wood-ashes  ;  if  this 
is  done  at  night  when  the  slugs  are  out  of  their 
holes,  the  clearance  of  them  is  likely  to  be  more 
complete  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  Next,  a 
dressing  of  sand  and  manure  may  be  given,  and  in 
a  week'stime  the  effect  will  be  most  marked.  Wiih 
an  eye  to  the  future,  a  few  rooted  bits  should  be  set 
in  well-prepared  soil  for  growing  on  to  the  follow- 
ing spring ;  such  stock  has  a  maximum  of  vigour, 
and  for  a  year  at  least  is  free  from  the  decay 
which  besets  old  clumps.  J.  Wood. 

Woodville,  Kirlistall. 


Slag  sand. — Some  correspondent  strongly  re- 
commended the  use  of  this  for  alpine  plants  in 
your  columns  a  year  ago.  I  got  a  quantity  and 
tried  it  on  various  plants,  especially  Saxifrages, 
Sedums,  and  Androsaces.  On  looking  carefully 
over  my  rockeries,  it  appears  that  in  almost  every 
case  the  results  have  been  veiy  bad  ;  the  centres 
of  the  plants  are  generally  quite  dead.  I  should 
suppose  that  some  deleterious  element  remains  in 
the  slag  and  a  year's  rain  dissolves  it  out,  so  that 
it  is  very  possible  that  one  may  be  using  a  very 
dangerous  material,  and  not  merely  sand. — W. 
Beockbank. 

Harpalium  rlgidum.— I  find  old  plants  of 
this  vanish  every  year,  and  young  ones  come  up  in 
most  unlikely  places  many  feet  from  where  the 
original  plant  stood.  I  have  sunk  a  large  pot  in 
the  ground  sufficiently  deep  to  cover  the  rim  and 
put  a  strong  plant  in  the  middle  of  it,  which  I 
hope  will  be  the  means  of  preventing  the  roots 
from  spreading.  When  one  thinks  of  the  hardy 
character  of  this  Harpalium  and  its  great  beauty, 
we  can  hardly  help  feeling  sorry  that,  owing  to  its 
rambling  character,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  appre- 
ciated as  it  deserves  to  be.  Every  visitor  here 
last  year  was  struck  with  its  bold  and  finely- 
formed  flowers. — J  C.  C. 

Narcissus  cernuus. — I  can  verify  Mr. 
Wood's  recent  note  respecting  this  Daffodil.  Quite 
accidentally  I  noticed  that  I  had  much  the  finest 
blooms  from  a  few  bulbs  on  the  verge  of  an 
almost  disused  gravel  path.  I  therefore  moved 
the  greater  part  of  my  bulbs  to  this  position ; 
they  are  in  shallow  earth,  just  over  the  edge  of 
the  path,  with  plenty  of  big  stohes  beneath,  and 
they  are  baked  all  day  in  the  sun ;  the  result  is  I 
get  magnificent  blossoms,  and  have  now  between 
two  and  three  thousand  bulbs,  and  they  are 
rapidly  increasing.  I  also  get  bloom  from  bulbs 
in  the  shade  and  in  ordinary  earth.  In  this  case  I 
find  that  the  bulbs  are  better  taken  up  when  the 
leaves  wither  and  dried  in  the  full  sun.    I  have 
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seed  of  this  crossed  with  other  kinds,  which  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  report  on  some  day. — 
J.  R.  Neve,  Campden,  Ohucestershire. 

Fhaoella  oampanularla.  —  Apropos  of 
annuals  and  their  culture,  I  think  "J.  D."  may 
still  add  one  to  his  list  (p.  466).  I  have  seldom 
been  more  delighted  than  with  the  first  opening 
blossom  of  Phacelia  campanularia  which  greeted 
me  this  morning.  The  colour  is  of  the  deepest 
ultramarine-blue,  and  it  can  vie  with  the  colour  of 
the  Gentians  or  Tecophylsea.  It  is  a  recent  in- 
troduction from  California,  and  we  are  indebted 
for  it,  as  for  so  many  other  good  things,  to  Mr.  W. 
Thompson,  of  Ipswich.  This  delightful  little 
plant  should  find  its  way,  I  am  sure,  into  the  hands 
of  every  lover  of  fiowers. — H.  EwDANK,  St.  John's, 
Rtjde. 

Sarraoenla  purpurea  and  other  Canadian 
plants. — I  brought  several  roots  of  this  plant  last 
autumn  from  Ottawa,  where  I  found  it  growing 
abundantly  in  a  swampy  wood  close  to  the  town. 
I  planted  them  in  a  wet  place  in  my  garden,  and 
they  are  now  beginning  to  show  vigorous  signs  of 
growth,  as  are  also  some  specimens  of  Cypri- 
pedium  acaule  which  I  collected  at  the  same  time. 
I  heard  in  January  from  a  Canadian  friend  that 
they  were  then  having  5.5°  Fahr.  of  frost.  It  is 
not,  however,  cold  that  injures  Canadian  and 
alpine  plants  so  much  as  the  dampness  of  our 
English  climate  in  winter.  Can  anyone  inform 
me  whether  the  pretty  little  Comas  canadensis  of 
the  American  woods  is  an  easy  plant  to  grow  in 
England  ?  I  brought  some  roots  home  and 
planted  them,  but  at  present  they  have  not  put 
in  an  appearance. — F.  W.  Harmer. 

Orchis  purpurea.— Apropos  of  the  in- 
teresting article  on  hardy  Orchids  in  The  Garden 
(p.  4iO),  it  may  be  serviceable  to  some  to  mention 
that  I  have  now  a  little  clump  of  Orchis  purpurea 
in  flower  in  the  open  ground.  I  sent  the  bulbs 
home  from  Aix-les-Bains,  in  Savoy,  in  1882  ;  they 
were  till  last  year  in  an  ordinary  small  rockery, 
where  they  grew,  but  never  flowered.  Last  season 
I  moved  them  into  another  rockery,  which  is 
largely  composed  of  lime  rnbbisb,  and  there  every 
plant  has  blossomed,  some  stronger  than  others. 
It  is  a  pretty  and  interesting  species,  but  not  very 
showy,  the  colour  being  white  and  mauve.  Close 
by  the  original  position  of  0.  purpurea  {i.e.,  not  in 
lime  soil)  is  a  cluster  of  Ophrys  aranifera,  also  in 
bloom,  sent  at  the  same  time  from  Ai.x  les-Bains. 
It  has  flowered  every  May  but  one  since  its  arri- 
val. In  the  open  border  Gymnadenia  conopsea 
flowers  well,  but  possibly,  owing  to  the  dryness  of 
last  summer,  it  is  not  coming  so  strong  as 
usual  this  year. — Gbeenwood  Tui,  Monltston-n, 
Dublin. 

NarclBBus  blflorua  spreading.— I  be- 
lieve it  is  accepted  by  the  authorities  that  Nar- 
cissus biflorus  is  absolutely  sterile  in  consequence 
of  the  ovaries  being  abortive.  I  wonder,  there- 
fore, it  anyone  learned  in  Narcissus  lore  can 
throw  light  on  the  mode  in  which  the  plant  so 
ertectually  succeeds  in  spreading  itself,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly  does  here.  Jly  lawn  of  several  acres  in 
extent  is  now  quite  conspicuous  with  it.  I  have 
known  it  here  from  my  childhood,  but  it  has 
immensely  increased,  and  has  spread  into  places 
where  unquestionably  it  used  not  to  be  even  a 
short  time  ago.  It  does  not  grow  into  dense 
masses,  as  does  the  double  incomparabilis  in  the 
same  field.  It  makes  handsome  clumps  more  or 
less  close  together ;  but  here  and  there,  often  at 
considerable  distances  apart,  I  can  see  single 
plants  all  over  the  field.  Of  course,  if  the  Held 
were  now  and  then  tilled,  the  explanation  would 
be  easy  enough ;  but  it  has  not  been  broken  up 
within  the  memory  of  man,  but  is  used  as  a 
pasture,  and  occasionally  meadowed.  That  N. 
biflorus  spreads  I  can  vouch  ;  the  mode  of  its 
doing  80  is  a  problem  which  I  at  all  event ?  am 
unable  to  solve. — J'redeuick  Tymons,  Cloghran, 
Co.  Dublin. 

Seedling  Violets.— Some  time  ago  The  0.\rden  con- 
tained a  question  about  seedlingfl  from  dou))le  Violets. 
Here,  Borae  seedlings  from  tlie  Neapolitans  proved  to  be 
all  single  dark  bluer— W.  P.,  Kent. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  WHITE  BEAM. 

(PYBUS  ARIA.) 

This  tree  thrives  well  in  the  most  exposed  situa- 
tions, and  for  ornamental  effect  is  worthy  of 
attention.  A  young  White  Beam  (Pyrus  Aria) 
in  a  portion  of  my  shrubbery  exposed  to  the  full 
blast  of  the  north  and  east  winds,  and  on  a  very 
shallow  soil  overlying  limestone  rock,  is  making 
vigorous  growth,  and  has  entirely  outgrown  some 
young  Spruce  Firs  planted  at  the  same  time. 
Loudon  says  of  this  tree  that  for  ornamental 
purposes  it  has  some  valuable  properties.  It  is  of 
a  moderate  siza  and  of  a  definite  shape,  and  in 
summer  when  clothed  with  leaves  it  forms  a  com- 
pact green  mass,  till  it  is  ruflied  by  the  wind, 
when  it  suddenly  assumes  a  mealy  whiteness.  In 
the  winter  season  it  is  attractive  from  its  smooth 
branches  and  large  green  buds.  When  the  tree  is 
covered  with  fruit  it  is  exceedingly  ornamental. 
In  confirmation  of  my  remarks  as  to  situation, 
Loudon  further  says,  "  A  dry  soil  is  essential,  and 
the  tree  will  not  attain  a  timber  size  unless 
it  is  placed  in  an  airy  situation."  It  may  be 
exposed  to  the  highest  and  coldest  winds  that 
prevail  in  this  country,  and  yet  the  tree  will 
never  fail  to  grow  erect  and  produce  a  regular 
head,  and  for  this  reason  no  tree  is  better  adapted 
for  sheltering  houses  and  gardens  in  very  exposed 
situations.  The  rate  of  growth  when  the  tree  is 
young  and  in  favourable  soil  is  from  18  inches  to 
2  feet  a  year  ;  after  it  has  attained  the  height  of 
15  feet  or  20  feet  it  grows  much  slower,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  it  grows  very 
slowly,  but  is  a  tree  of  great  duration.  The  roots 
descend  very  deep  and  spread  wide,  and  the  head 
of  the  tree  is  less  affected  by  the  prevailing  winds 
than  almost  any  other.  It  bears  lopping  and 
permits  the  Grass  to  grow  under  it.  The  wood  is 
very  hard,  of  a  fine  close  grain,  yellowi-h  white, 
and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  Iq  its  green 
state  it  has  a  strong  smell,  which  it  retains  to  a 
slight  degree  even  when  dried.  It  may  be  raised 
from  seed  and  the  varieties  grafted  on  stocks  of 
the  Pear,  Thorn,  Qaince,  or  Medlar.  When  grown 
from  seeds,  these  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  otherwise  if  kept  till  spring  and  then 
sown,  they  will  not  come  up  until  the  next  year. 
When  it  is  inconvenient  to  sow  immediately  after 
they  are  gathered,  they  may  be  mixed  with  soil 
and  treated  like  Haws,  and  if  sown  in  the  spring 
will  then  come  up  the  same  season.  When  layers 
are  mai3e  it  must  be  of  the  young  wood  and 
remain  attached  to  the  stool  for  two  years. 

D.  ,T.  Y. 


Variegated  Larob — I  send  some  sprays  of 
a  variegated  Larch  which  I  found  in  a  plantation 
about  fifteen  years  ago.  It  is  now  growing  in  a 
small  arboretum  here,  and  is  2.j  feot  high.  It  is 
somewhat  fastigiate  in  habit,  and  through  the 
early  summer  months  the  whole  tree  is  conspicu- 
ou.^ly  blotched  with  pale  yellow.— J.  M.,  C/uir- 
mouih,  Dorset. 

*f*  As  a  tree  we  should  imagine  this  variegated 
Larch  ornamental  associated  with  green  kinds. 
We  do  not  remember  seeing  a  similar  form  before. 
—Ed. 

NeilUa  opulifoUa  aurea.— The  common 

Nine-bark  of  the  United  States  is  a  most  useful 
hardy  shrub,  producing  a  profusion  of  umbel-like 
corymbs  of  white  flowers  which  are  succeeded  by 
swollen  membranaceous  purplish  fruits.  The 
golden-leaved  form  is  quite  as  hardy  as  the  type, 
and  grows  about  as  freely.  For  foliage  effect  it 
is  thoroughly  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  shrubbery 
or  by  the  woodland  walk.  This  shrub  is  also 
known  as  Spiraea  opulifolia  aurea. —  G. 

The  striped  Maple  or  Moose  wood 

(Acer  pennsylvanicum). — This  is  a  small  tree, 
seldom  attaining  a  height  of  20  feet,  but  is  well 
adapted  for  planting  on  lawns  and  in  shrubberies. 
Its  native  situation  is  in  mountainous  districts, 
particularly  New  England,  New  York,  and  in  the 
AUe^hanies  to  Georgia.     The  bark  is  smooth  and 


light  green,  mingled  with  longitudinal  blackish 
stripes.  The  leaves  are  large  for  the  size  of  the 
tree,  with  a  rounded  or  heart-shaped  base,  and 
spreading  into  three  nearly  equal  short  lobes. 
The  fruit  hangs  in  loose  and  graceful  clusters, 
and,  like  that  of  the  Sugar  Maple,  is  not  ripe 
until  autumn. — G. 

The  Golden  Robinia.— The  Acacia,  as  Ro- 
binia  Pseudacacia — the  Locust  tree  of  the  Eastern 
United  States — is  familiarly  called  in  British  gar- 
dens, has  furnished  a  host  of  sports  and  seedling 
varieties.  Habit  and  size  of  tree,  colour  of  flower, 
size  of  foliage,  kc,  are  exhibited  in  the  large 
range  of  cultivated  forms  to  a  verj-  considerable 
extent.  The  Golden  Acacia  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
distinct  of  all  in  its  foliage  characters,  the  leaves 
being  a  rich  golden  green  ;  it  is  a  tree,  moreover, 
which  grows  freely  and  does  not  scorch— a  com- 
mon fault  in  many  golden-leaved  shrubs  and  trees, 
A  specimen  of  this  in  company  with  dark  green 
foliaged  trees  forms  a  striking  object  during  the 
early  summer. 

Fraxinus  Mariesl. — The  common  Flower- 
ing Ash  of  Southern  Europe  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
handsome  tree,  and  one  far  too  seldom  met  with. 
This  new  species  is,  however,  much  the  more  beau- 
tiful ;  its  panicles  of  white  flowers  are  larger  and 
more  dense.  No  doubt,  when  it  becomes  more 
widely  known  it  will  be  largely  planted.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Kin  Kiang, 
where  it  was  discovered  by  the  collector,  whose 
name  it  bears,  when  travelling  for  Messrs.  Veitch. 
The  species  thrives  thoroughly  well  in  the  Coombe 
Wood  Nurserie,^,  where  we  lately  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  it  in  bloom.  The  entire  plant  is  quite 
glabrous,  except  the  petioles  and  the  branches  of 
the  panicle,  which  are  clothed  with  a  very  dense, 
almost  microscopic,  pubescence. 

Genista  elatior.— Few  shrubs  make  a  more 
brilUant  show  during  their  blooming  season  than 
the  subject  of  this  note.  From  a  purely  botanical 
standpoint  it  is  simply  a  gigantic  form  of  our 
native  Dyer's  Oreenweed  (G.  tinctoria),  but  for 
garden  purposes  no  two  plants  could  well  be 
more  dittinct,  the  latter  rarely  exceeding  more 
than  2  feet  in  height,  whilst  G.  elatior— or  G. 
elata,  as  it  is  often  called — attains  a  height  of 
8  feet  or  10  feet,  and  forms  compact  bushes, 
densely  clothed  with  bright  yellow  blossom^. 
There  are  some  pood  examples  in  the  shrubberies, 
Sci.,  at  Kew  ;  and  as  the  species  bears  catting  in 
well  and  seeds  freely,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
60  valuable  a  hardy  shrub  should  not  be  much 
more  common  than  it  is. 

Wistaria  sinensis. — This  well-known  and 
deservedly  popular  climber  is  never  seen  to  such 
good  effect  as  when  allowed  to  climb  naturally 
amongst  large  trees.  At  Knap  llill,in  the  famous 
nurseries  of  Jlr.  Anthony  Waterer,  some  ex- 
tremely happy  combinations  may  be  seen.  Here 
the  Wistaria  is  allowed  to  make  itself  thoroughly 
at  home  in  the  tops  of  large  Pine  trees,  and  the 
novel  and  beautiful  appearance  afforded  by  its 
masses  of  bloom  amongst  the  branches  of  Pinn' 
macrocarpa,  Pseudo-tsuga  Douglasi,  deciduous 
Cypress,  ice,  M  feet  or  GO  feet  or  more  from  the 
ground,  is  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 
To  see  these  Wistarias  alone  —not  to  reckon  the 
magnificent  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  and 
specimens  of  hosts  of  rare  trees — is  well  worth  a 
journey  to  Woking  from  London. 

Oratsegus  tanaoetifoUa.— Here  and  there 
in  old-fashioned  country  places  fine  specimens  of 
this  handsome  Thorn  are  now  and  then  met  with. 
When  the  beauty  of  the  flowers— more  fragrant 
than  those  of  the  common  May — of  the  distinct 
and  striking  foliage,  and  of  the  large  yellow  fruits 
— as  large  as  small  Medlars — are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, one  cannot  fail  to  wonder  why  the 
species  is  not  more  generally  planted.  It  is,  more- 
over, perfectly  hardy,  and  will  succeed  under 
almost  any  conditions.  Probably  in  a  short  time 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  will  once  more  be 
taken  into  public  favour,  and  then  C.  tanacetifolia 
will  undoubtedly  not  be  overlooked.  Another 
Thorn  of  similar  habit  and  aspect  is  the  scarlet- 
fruited  C.  odora'issima;  this,  as  well  as  the  purple- 
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fraited  C.  orientalis,  is  thoroughly  deserving  of 
a  place  in  any  shrubbery.  All  three  make  beauti- 
ful objects  when  planted  as  single  specimens  on 
lawns. 

Late-leaflng  trees. — It  is  amusing  to  me 
to  read  that  hardy  trees  in  England  are  in  leaf 
and  flower  when  the  same  species  growing  here 


trees  are  soon  clothed  with  luxuriant  verdure. — 
New  York. 

Idesia  polyoarpa.— This  interesting  Japa- 
nese tree  was  not  known  to  science  until  1866, 
when  it  was  described  by  the  Russian  botanist 
Masimowicz,  who  met  with  it  in  cultivation  at 
Nippon  and  Vedo,  and  ascertained  that  it  was  a 


spreading  sepals  and  an  indefinite  number  of  pale 
green  filaments  with  orange  anthers.  Each  blos- 
som is  about  half-an-inch  across  ;  they  form  long, 
gracefully  drooping,  branched  racemes,  springing 
from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  The  female 
flowers  are  similar  in  appearance,  but  are  suc- 
ceeded by  very  numerous  orange  berries,  which 


had  not  burst  a  bud.  It  is  now  the  16th  of  May, 
and  the  Kentucky  Coffee  tree,  common  Persimmon, 
Fringe  tree,  Catalpa,  and  some  otheis  are  leatiess 
still.  Pear  trees  are  in  full  flower  ;  Cherries, 
past;  Apples,  opening;  Chinese  Wistarias  leaf- 
less, but  beginning  to  bloom  ;  Forsythia  suspensa, 
a  little  past  its  best  ;  viridissima,  at  its  best ;  also 
the  Japan  Quince,  Spirrea  Thunbergi,  and  Missouri 
Currant  (yellow)  ;  the  Lilacs  will  be  in  bloom  in  a 
few  days,  and  the  Horse  Chestnuts  in  a  week  or 
two.  Growth  is  tlow  in  starting  here,  but  when 
it  4oes  begin  it  goee  ahead  iu  earnest,  and  leaflesa 


native  of  the  island  Kiusiu,  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain called  Hikosan.  It  is  a  handsome  tree-like 
spreading  shrub  with  fine  foliage;  but,  according 
to  Professor  Maximowicz,  it  attains  in  Japan  the 
dimensions  of  a  large  tree.  The  leaves,  which 
have  crimson  stalks,  are  irregularly  serrate, 
slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  the  larger  ones  mea- 
suriDg  about  6  inches  across,  bright  green  above 
and  whitish  or  almost  glaucous  beneath,  with  five 
prominent  branching  nerves,  which  are  reddish 
towards  the  base.  The  flowers  are  dioecious  ;  the 
males  have  from   four  to  six    yellowish   green 


appear,  from  dried  specimens  communicated  by 
the  discoverer  to  the  British  Museum  herbarium, 
to  be  about  as  large  as  a  small  Cherry.  The 
flowers  are  deliciously  fragrant,  their  odour  re- 
sembling that  of  a  Vanda ;  and  although  their 
colouring  is  not  brilliant,  their  effect,  combined 
with  the  red  leaf-stalks,  the  varying  green  of  the 
leaves,  and  their  elegant  drooping  habit,  is  ex- 
tremely pleasing.  The  tree  belongs  to  the  Order 
Bixine^  (or  Flacourtiaceae),  to  which  our  gardens 
have  not  hitherto  been  largely  indebted.  It  was 
named  by  M,  Maxipowic?;  ip  connnetBOratiofi  of  a, 
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Dutch  traveller  named  Ides.  It  appears  to  be 
quite  hardy  about  London  ;  a  good-sized  specimen 
of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew, — W. 

The   Poison   Ivy   or   Poison    Oak.— 

Under  both  the  English  names  just  given,  Rhus 
Toxicodendron  is  widely  known  through  the 
Northern  United  States.  It  is  a  deciduous  shrub, 
which  is  admirably  adapted  for  forming  a  sum- 
mer covering  to  unsightly  buildings,  i:c.,  and 
perhaps  is  seen  to  greatest  advantage  when  al- 
lowed to  climb  at  will  over  rocks  or  old  trees.  I 
remember  seeing  it  some  years  ago  in  a  neglected 
old  shrubbery,  where  it  had  taken  possession  of 
some  old  Spruce  Firs,  and  the  contrast  afforded 
by  the  autumnal  tints  of  its  large,  handsome 
foliage  was  very  striking.  The  novel  eiiect,  acci- 
dentally attained,  was  certainly  one  not  likely  to 
be  forgotten  by  anyone  with  any  particular  lean- 
ing for  hardy  shrubs,  kc. 

Judas  trees  in  Lisbon  and  Ointra.— 

Every  visitor  to  the  Portuguese  capital  in  the  con- 
cluding weeks  of  March  and  throughout  April 
cannot  avoid  noticing  the  beautiful  effects  of  the 
Judas  trees  (Cercis  Siliquastrum)  in  the  public 
squares  and  gardens.  The  light  purple  among 
the  budding  foliage  of  the  deciduous  trees  is 
charming.  The  Judas  trees  here  when  old  have 
large  thick  arms  and  spreading  heads.  Several 
fine  specimens  are  planted  on  the  Tagus  embank- 
ment between  Belem  and  the  metropolis,  and 
many  others  are  to  be  met  with  in  various  parts 
of  the  city.  By  the  roadside  in  the  direction  of 
Cintra  Judas  trees  are  passed,  protruding  their 
gaily  caparisoned  arms  over  the  garden  walls.  At 
a  short  di^tance  beyond  the  English  hotel  at 
Cintra  numbers  of  them  are  planted  in  deep  valley 
ground  against  a  background  of  Cedars,  Cypresses, 
and  other  trees.  A  very  large  specimen  grows  in 
an  angle  of  the  dismal-1  joking  Marialva  Palace. 
The  Paulownia  and  Wigandia  flourish  most  vigor- 
ously in  Portugal,  and  being  of  a  kindred  colour, 
lend  their  aid  in  brightening  and  enriching  the 
vegetation  early  in  the  year.  Shading  the  narrow 
entrance  of  the  Moorish  palace  in  Cintra  is  a  tall 
Paulownia  dressed  in  violet  when  in  flower,  and 
upward  through  its  branches  protrudes  the  tall 
mast  of  an  Agave. — C.  A.  M.  Caemichael. 


Indoor   Garden. 

SEEDLING  SHOW  PELARGONIUMS. 
Seeing  that  these  seed  freely,  the  wonder  is  that 
Rovers  of  flowers  do  not  oftener  than  they  do 
turn  their  attention  to  raising  seedlings— an 
interesting  occupation,  It  is  necessary  to  gather 
the  long  spear-shaped  seed-pods  when  they  have 
turned  black-brown  and  before  they  burst;  if 
they  are  put  into  a  box  or  a  paper  bag,  the  cap- 
sules will  burst  and  seeds  be  secured  for  sowing. 
The  best  time  to  sow  is  the  spring  in  shallow 
pans,  sufficiently  drained  and  filled  with  finely- 
sifted  light  soil  made  up.  Fay,  of  two  parts  of 
finely-sifted  loam,  one  of  finely-sifted  leaf-soil, 
and  enough  sand  to  make  it  quite  free ;  the  pans 
should  be  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  rims,  the 
surface  made  smooth,  the  seeds  sown  thinly  over 
it,  and  then  covered  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
of  fine  soil.  The  pans  should  tben  be  placed  in  a 
gentle  heat  and  a  piece  of  glass  placed  over  each. 
The  seeds  are  not  long  in  germinating.  When  they 
appear  above  ground  they  must  be  watered  suffi- 
ciently to  keep  them  growing,  but  take  care 
that  they  be  not  made  too  wet,  as  an  excess  of 
moisture  might  do  them  an  injury.  When  large 
enough,  they  should  be  pricked  off  singly  into 
small  2J-inch  pots,  using  a  compost  similar  to 
thatmwhichthe  seeds  were  sown;  place  them  ina 
moist  house  and  near  the  glass  to  keep  them  from 
bein^  drawn,  and  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer 
for  want  of  water.  When  the  pots  are  fairly  full 
of  roots,  the  plants  should  be  shifted  into  pots 
3  inches  in  diameter,  when  a  soil  a  little  coarser 
than  that  previously  used  can  be  employed,  and 
then  shifted  again  as  required  until  they  are  in 
pots  in  which  they  can  flower.  The  process  is  a 
simple  one,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  manage  a  few 


plants  in  this  way.  It  anyone  wishes  to  have  a 
select  collection  to  grow  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining seed,  I  would  name  Brilliant  (Foster), 
Claribel  (Hoyle),  Fortitude  (Foster),  Illuminator 
(Foster),  Maid  oi  Honour  (Foster),  Purple  Gem 
(Foster),  Martial  (Brehaut),  and  The  Baron 
(Foster).  These  will  be  found  to  give  colour, 
form,  and  habit,  and  seedlings  from  the  foregoing 
can  hardly  fail  to  produce  something  very  good. 
As  to  artificial  fertilisation,  I  am  not  certain  that 
much  can  be  attempted  in  that  way.  In  the  case 
of  anyone  not  up  to  this  work  I  would  recommend 
the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  E.  Beck  years  ago — that 
of  selecting  the  finest  flowers,  placing  them  by 
themselves,  and  leaving  the  bees  to  do  the  crossing. 
Many  of  his  finest  flowers  were  produced  in  that 
way,  and  he  found  that  better  results  flowed  from 
this  method  than  from  crossing  by  hand.  Here, 
then,  is  a  field  open  to  amateur  cultivators,  in 
which  some  honour  is  to  be  reaped,  for  we  are 
not  yet  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  work  in  relation 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Pelargonium. 

K  D. 


AMARYLLISES  FROM  SEED. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  but  few  kinds  of  Amaryllises 
were  in  cultivation,  but  now  the  number  of  varie- 
ties is  great.  They  have  been  crossed  and  inter- 
crossed, and  some  very  fine  hybrids  have  been 
raised,  which  produce  large,  charmingly  coloured 
and  marked  flowers,  some  being  brilliant  selfs  and 
others  striped.  Although  named  kinds  are  dear, 
there  are  numbers  of  seedlings  but  little  inferior 
to  them  which  may  be  had  at  a  moderate  price, 
and  those  who  have  room  and  convenience  to 
grow  them  should  go  in  for  a  dozen  or  two  of 
these  by  way  of  a  start,  and  gradually  add  to 
them  afterwards.  What  makes  named  sorts  scarce 
and  expensive  is,  that  they  are  slow  to  propagate. 
The  only  mode  by  which  they  can  be  increased  is 
by  means  of  offsets,  which  the  bulbs  form  at  their 
sides,  and  they  do  not  produce  them  at  all  freely, 
and  only  once  a  year  at  the  most.  Those  who  do 
not  mind  waiting  may  raise  plants  from  seed.  The 
best  time  for  sowing  it  is  early  in  spring  in  a  pot 
of  fine  sandy  soil.  When  sown,  place  it  in  a  pro- 
pagating bos  or  other  situation  where  there  is  a 
brisk  moist  heat,  when  the  young  plants  will  soon 
come  up,  provided  the  soil  is  kept  just  damp ; 
when  up,  the  pot  should  be  set  near  the  glass  in  a 
hot  pit  or  house  to  keep  the  young  seedlings  from 
becoming  drawn.  As  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  handle  they  ought  to  be  potted  singly, 
the  soil  most  suitable  for  the  purpose  being  a 
good,  fibry  loam,  or  that  and  peit  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  sand.  In  potting,  the  point  is  to  be  care- 
ful about  the  roots,  none  of  which  should  be 
broken  or  damaged  when  turning  out  and  separat- 
ing the  plants,  which,  when  potted,  will  require  a 
brisk  temperature  to  give  them  a  start,  and  the 
same  to  keep  them  growing  actively  all  through 
the  summer  and  autumn  ;  after  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  rest  during  the  winter  by  giving 
less  water  and  placing  them  in  a  cooler  and  drier 
position.  There  let  them  remain  till  the  time 
comes  round  for  starting  them  again  in  spring. 
They  should  then  be  shaken  out  and  repotted  in 
fresh  fibry  loam,  which,  mixed  with  a  little 
thoroughly  decomposed  cow  manure,  suits  Amaryl- 
lises better  than  any  other  soil ;  but  as  they  require 
a  good  deal  of  water  when  growing,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  pots  be  well  drained.  The  best 
place  I  have  ever  found  for  them,  except  when 
resting,  is  over  a  hot-water  pipe  on  a  board  or 
shelf,  which  proves  that  they  like  a  brisk  heat  at 
the  roots,  and  they  also  do  remarkably  well 
plunged  in  tan  or  other  fermenting  material,  but 
they  must  have  full  exposure  to  sun  and  light,  ami 
every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  induce 
them  to  make  clean,  healthy  foliage.  To  keep 
them  free  from  red  spider  and  thrips,  they  should 
be  heavily  syringed  before  shutting  them  up,  and 
if  this  is  continued  all  the  summer,  they  cannot 
fail  to  make  fine  bulbs  that  will  flower  freely 
every  year.  Offsets  need  just  the  same  treatment 
as  seedlings,  the  time  for  taking  them  from  the 
old  plants  being  when  the  latter  are  shaken  out 
for  repotting,  as  then,  being  at  rest  and  partially 


dormant,  they  may  be  pulled  away  without  hurt- 
ing the  bulbs.  Seven-inch  pots  will  be  large 
enough  for  Amaryllises ;  they  do  not  require  much 
root  room,  and  may  be  fed  with  liquid  manure  as 
soon  as  they  have  made  plenty  of  leaves. 

S.  D. 


NOTES  ON  BOKONIAS. 
B.  HETEBOPHYLLA  Seems  to  be  a  distinct  and 
beautiful  addition  to  this  genus  of  New  Holland 
plants.  As  stated  in  The  Garden  (p.  136),  it  is 
indeed  difficult  to  get  people  now-a-days  to  take 
an  interest  in  hard-wooded  plants.  If  the  merits 
of  B.  elatior  are  not  yet  recognised,  they  are  not 
likely  to  be.  It  has  been  before  the  public  for 
fifteen  years  at  least.  It  has  a  fault  that  does  not 
apply  to  some  of  the  older  species,  viz ,  the 
flowers  do  not  open  well,  though  freely  produced. 
The  cultivator  expects  them  to  open  fully,  and 
instead  of  doing  so,  the  petals  close  and  the 
flowers  fade.  B.  megastigma,  a  species  with  yel- 
lowish brown  flowers,  is  much  esteemed  for  the 
strong  scent  which  its  flowers  emit.  B.  pinnata  is 
now  seldomer  seen  than  some  of  the  newer  kinds, 
but  those  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  the 
grand  specimens  of  it  exhibited  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  will  not  soon  forget  its  value  as  a  de- 
corative plant  for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 
Equally  beautiful  is  the  more  compact-growing 
B.  serrulata.  It  forms  a  handsome  specimen,  and 
its  pretty  rose-coloured  flowers  are  freely  pro- 
duced. The  time  will  yet  come  when  these  and 
other  hard-wooded  plants  will  be  eagerly  sought 
after.  They  are  easily  grown  if  rightly  treated, 
but  few  of  them  can  bear  neglect.  An  exhibitor 
equally  as  successful  with  hard-wooded  plants  as 
with  Orchids  told  me  that  when  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  from  home  for  a  few 
days  at  a  time  in  summer,  he  was  always  more 
afraid  of  his  hard-wooded  plants  suffering  than 
his  Orchids.  They  sustain  most  injury  from  being 
allowed  to  become  too  dry  at  the  roots  ;  once  let 
them  suffer  in  that  way,  and  the  chances  are 
that  small  plants  will  never  form  good  specimens 
and  large  specimens  will  be  much  depreciated  in 
value.  They  require  careful  potting  and  good 
drainage.  I  have  grown  nearly  the  whole  of 
them  as  freely  as  Pelargoniums  by  potting  them 
in  sandy  fibrous  peat  with  the  addition  of  a  small 
portion  of  turfy  loam.  I  kept  them  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  freely  aired  and  not  far  from  the  glass. 

J.  Douglas. 


Pelargoniums  Ribing  Sun  and  The 
Czar  are  two  new  show  varieties  well  worth  at- 
tention. The  flowers  of  both  are  of  a  deep  crim- 
son colour  and  of  great  substance  and  the  per- 
fection of  form.  The  habit  is  likewise  good,  and 
the  plants,  even  when  young,  are  extremely 
floriferous.  Both  may  be  set  down  as  distinct 
gains.  Other  varieties  sure  to  be  favourites  with 
every  class  of  growers  are  Gold  Mine  and  Carl 
Klein,  both  of  an  orange-tinted  scarlet  with  dis- 
tinctly marked  petals ;  the  latter  is  also  semi- 
double.  The  freest  flowering  pure  white  is  Bridal. 
-M.C. 

Doronicums  for  winter  decoration. — 
I  first  learned  to  admire  these  from  seeing  them 
growing  in  Trinity  College  Botanic  Gsirdens, 
Dublin.  The  deep,  rich,  old  loamy  soil  and  the 
rather  warm,  sheltered,  though  fully  exposed, 
borders  there  seem  to  suit  them  better  than  I  ever 
saw  them  elsewhere.  It  is  only  recently  they 
have  been  recommended  for  the  above  purpose, 
but  thus  utilised  they  are  unique.  I  am  potting 
up  some  strong  crowns  not  showing  for  bloom 
that  will  harden  and  fully  ripen  in  the  open  air, 
and  I  would  recommend  others  to  try  the  ex- 
periment; slugs  are  fond  of  the  young  buds. — 
W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 

Cyrtanthus  Tuckll.  —  This  exceedingly 
pretty  bulbous  plant,  wbich  I  believe  to  be  a 
native  of  Natal  (and  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
the  generous  kindness  of  my  friend,  the  curator  of 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Glasnevin,  near  Dublin),  is 
now  nicely  in  flower  in  my  greenhouse.  The  bulb 
produced  four  leaves,  and  out  of  the  centre  of 
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these  arose  about  three  weeks  ago  a  stout  flower- 
stalk  some  13  inches  in  height,  crowned  with  a 
bunch  of  no  less  than  sixteen  prettily-cnrved  pale 
orange  tubular  flowers,  somewhat  resembling 
those  o£  C.  Macowani,  as  flgured  by  Dr.  Regel  on 
the  960th  plate  of  his  "  Gartenflora,"  but  of 
a  rather  paler  shade  of  orange  and  with  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tubequite  straight  instead  of  slightly 
reflexed,  as  in  that  variety.  It  has,  I  believe, 
bloomed  annually  at  Glasnevin  for  some  years 
past,  but  seems  very  slow  to  increase.  It  was  re- 
ceived as  C.  species  from  Natal,  and  has  been 
named  by  Mr.  Baker  as  above. — W.  E.  G. 

Salvia  nlgresoens.— This  very  curious  and 
apparently  free-blooming  Sage  is  now  nicely  in 
flower  in  my  greenhouse  on  a  very  small  plant 
received,  in  the  shape  of  a  tiny  quite  recently 
struck  cutting,  about  a  month  ago  from  Messrs. 
Cannell,  of  Swanley.  I  had  never  heard  of  this 
variety  till  I  saw  it  offered  in  their  citalogue  and 
ordered  it  out  of  pure  curiosity,  never  imagining 
it  would  bloom  in  so  small  a  state.  The  foliage  is 
neat,  narrow,  and  pointed,  of  a  light  shade  of 
green  and  white  underneath.  The  flowers  are  of 
the  darkest  shade  of  purple,  almost  black,  and  are 
produced  in  curious  bunches  of  half  a  dozen  each 
at  equal  distances  up  a  bare  stem,  and,  protruding 
as  they  do  from  an  ample  and  conspicuous  whitish 
calyx,  they  have  an  exceedingly  singular  appear- 
ance. They  also  exhale  distinctly  an  odour 
similar  to  Black  Currants. — W.  E.  G. 

Euoharls  amazonioa. — This  useful  winter 
and  spring-flowering  plant  is  very  easily  grown. 
The  resting  time  is  the  most  particular  period. 
It  should  then  have  very  little  water,  jast  enough, 
indeed,  to  keep  the  foliage  green  and  no  more, 
and  it  should  be  placed  in  a  temperature  about 
62°  by  day  and  55°  by  night  and  be  shaded  from 
the  hot  sun.  If,  when  resting,  the  air  is  hot  and 
dry,  the  syringe  may  be  used  once  a  day,  care 
being  taken  that  too  much  water  does  not  reach 
the  bulb.  When  repotted,  the  old  soil  should  be 
shaken  from  the  bulbs,  and  the  young  bulbs 
should  be  removed  and  grown  on  if  stock  is  re- 
quired. The  bulbs  that  are  to  flower  should  be 
potted  in  some  rich  fibry  turf  and  leaf  mould, 
and  suflicient  silver  sand  to  keep  it  porous  should 
be  used.  Keep  the  bulbs  well  up  to  the  surface. 
The  temperature  should  then  be  raised  to  75°  by 
day  and  65°  by  night.  The  syringe  should  be 
used  twice  a  day  when  the  weather  renders  it 
needful  to  do  so,  and  if  a  very  drying  time  sets  in, 
the  paths  must  be  damped,  as  when  shaded  the 
plants  require  a  moist  atmosphere. — W.  Evans, 
Hawkesyard  Park,  Rugeley. 

Leachenaultlas.— These  are  scarcely  known 
to  young  gardeners  of  the  present  day.  They  are 
not  quite  so  easily  managed  as  some  hard-wooded 
plants  are,  but  given  the  right  treatment  they 
generally  do  well.  Old  plants  are  apt  to  become 
leggy  and  in  time  unsightly,  but  this  may  usually 
by  avoided  if  they  are  grown  from  the  first  near 
the  glass,  and  the  points  of  the  growing  shoots 
are  pinched  out  when  2  inches  or  3  inches  long ; 
at  the  same  time  they  must  be  tied  out  with  care, 
or  they  will  be  likely  to  split  off  daring  the  opera- 
tion. They  like  good  turfy  peat  mixed  with  some 
charcoal  and  rough  sand  to  grow  in.  There  is  no 
more  lovelygreenhouse  plant  known  than  L.  biloba 
major.  Its  rich,  deep  blue  flowers  are  freely  pro- 
duced and  continue  on  the  plant  for  a  long  time. 
L.  formosa  is  also  pretty,  its  flowers  being  scarlet 
and  abundantly  produced.  This  makes  a  larger 
and  better  specimen  than  the  blue  species,  and 
those  who  grow  greenhouse  flowering  plants  for 
exhibition  would  do  well  to  bring  both  of  these 
beautiful  subjects  to  the  front.  Well-grown  ex- 
amples of  either  of  them  would  make  strong 
points  in  favour  of  any  exhibit  containing  them. 
They  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  aphides,  which 
cling  so  closely  to  the  stems  of  the  young  growths, 
that  a  sharp  eye  is  required  to  detect  them. — 
J.  Douglas. 

Cinerarias  from  seed.— It  is  surprising 
how  greatly  Cinerarias  vary  both  in  size  and 
quality,  but  better  flowers  might  be  obtained  if 
we  were  only  more  particular  than  we  are  in  the 


selection  of  plants  from  which  we  save  seed.  It 
the  finest  only  were  picked  out  for  this  purpose 
and  kept  by  themselves,  the  seedlings  would  not 
show  such  mixtures  as  those  which  we  now  often 
see.  To  prevent  them  from  being  crossed  and 
spoiled  by  inferior  kinds,  it  is  necessary  to  isolate 
them  early,  as  bees  and  other  insects  are  at  them 
directly  they  come  into  bloom,  and  aphides  must 
be  kept  off  the  plants,  or  they  will  spoil  the  setting 
and  seeding.  Those  who  have  exceptionally  good 
sorts  which  they  wish  to  preserve  and  keep  true 
should,  after  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  plant 
them  out  in  light  rich  soil  on  a  north  border,  or 
other  cool  shady  situation,  where  they  can  be 
sprinkled  and  kept  moist;  then  they  will  form 
and  throw  up  offsets,  which  may  be  taken  off, 
potted  singly  in  small  pots,  and  then  set  in  a 
frame,  where  they  can  be  syringed  or  damped  over- 
head to  give  them  a  start.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  are  well  rooted  they  will  require  plenty  of 
air,  and  must  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  as  they 
need  them.  The  best  soil  for  them  is  fibry  loam 
and  leaf  mould  with  a  little  rotten  manure.  I 
know  a  first-rate  grower  of  Cinerarias  who  has  his 
plants  out-doors  all  summer,  and  I  have  never 
seen  any  more  sturdy  or  with  such  stout  thick 
foliage  as  his  have. — S.  D. 

Veronica  Hulkeana.— This  must  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  of  the  New  Zealand  species 
of  Veronica  and  an  exceedingly  ornamental 
greenhouse  plant.  It  proves  hardy  in  somewhat 
sheltered  positions  outside  or  when  the  winters  are 
not  severe,  but,  like  other  shrubby  kinds  intro- 
duced from  the  same  country,  its  hardiness  is 
questionable  when  put  to  a  severe  test.  Small 
plants  may  be  readily  raised  from  cuttings  each 
year,  and  nearly  all  such  may  be  relied  on  to 
flower  the  following  season  even  when  in  very 
small  pots.  The  flowers  are  pale  lavender ;  they 
are  rather  small,  but  produced  in  the  greatest 
profusion  in  April  and  early  in  May  under  glass, 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  month  outside.  For 
increasing  stock,  any  points  of  shoots  which  are 
not  flowering  if  inserted  in  a  little  warmth  will 
strike  freely  at  the  present  time.  The  young 
plants  may  be  potted  ofi  singly  afterwards  in 
3-inch  pots,  grown  in  a  cool  frame  throughout  the 
summer,  and  be  wintered  in  any  place  free  from 
frost.  In  preference  to  placing  them  in  larger 
pots  for  the  first  season  it  is  advisable  to  keep 
them  in  the  same,  and  apply  a  little  manure 
water  or  artificial  manure  when  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  flower  is  seen.  Old  plants  may  be 
repotted  and  grown  on,  but  a  few  young  ones 
should  be  raised  each  year  for  flowering  in  a  small 
state,  eventually  replacing  any  of  the  others 
that  become  leggy  and  unsightly.  V.  Hulkeana 
is  deserving  of  extended  cultivation,  as  it  is 
very  useful,  ornamental,  and  easily  grown.  It 
never  requires  much  heat ;  consequently  space  for 
a  few  plants  should  be  available  in  all  gardens.— 
Beta. 


melled  lettering.  The  objection  to  all  banging 
labels  is  that,  however  fastened,  they  often  get 
displaced  ;  either  the  nail  or  stud  comes  out  of 
the  tree,  or,  if  suspended  by  wire  from  a  branch, 
this  becomes  twisted  by  the  wind  and  breaks  ;  or 
if  by  an  oiled  strip  of  hide,  this  eventually  rots. 
For  shrubs,  slate  labels  in  the  ground  like  those 
for  trees  are  good,  but  better  still  are  Maw's 
Parian  slabs  with  enamelled  lettering,  mounted 
on  slender,  long-legged  iron  crutches,  which  latter 
should  be  coated  with  gas  tar  occasionally. " 

Notwithstanding  the  opinion  thus  expressed  by 
the  Kew  authorities,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  result  is  the  best  that  could  have  been  ob- 
tained ;  for  instance,  the  long  upright  slate  labels 
with  black  letters  on  a  pale  green  ground  are  not 
easily  read,  especially  if  leaning  a  little  forward, 
as  recommended;  and,  moreover,  all  labels  (espe- 
cially large  ones)  are  not  so  readily  deciphered 
when  the  words  run  in  a  perpendicular  manner  as 
when  horizontal.  This  latter  advantage  is  secured 
by  cast  iron  X-shaped  labels,  and  I  venture  to 
think  that  up  to  the  present  no  label  equal  to 
these  has  yet  been  brought  forward.  These  iron 
labels,  too,  are  practically  indestructible.  They 
generally  have  black  letters  on  a  white  ground, 
but  if  too  conspicuous  a  black  ground  with  white 
letters,  or  any  of  the  neutral  shades  of  brown, 
green,  or  grey  might  be  substituted.  Sharp  frosts 
often  play  sad  havoc  amongst  enamelled  labels. 
For  hanging  ones  I  like  tin,  which  is  both  durable 
and  light.  Iron  or  tin  labels  are  certainly  more 
indestructible  than  those  made  of  porcelain  ;  more- 
over, if  required  for  other  names,  the  old  ones  can 
be  painted  out  and  new  substituted,  while  the 
enamelled  labels  cannot  be  treated  in  this  way. 

H.  P. 


GARDEN  LABELS 
In  the  recently  published  official  guide  to  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  the  authorities  express  their  opinion 
of  the  various  labels  employed  there  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  :  "  The  subject  of  permanent 
labels,  which  should  be  large  enough  to  be  legible 
to  the  public  and  also  durable,  presented  the 
greatest  difliculty  with  which  we  had  to  contend, 
and  a  variety  of  experiments  have  been  instituted 
with  woods  of  many  kinds,  iron,  tin,  earthenware, 
and  porcelain,  with  the  result  that  no  kind  of  tree 
or  shrub  label  is  free  from  objection.    For  ground 

i.(,.,  lawn— labels,  upright  slate  ones,  with  black 

letters  on  a  pale  green  ground,  are  far  the 
cheapest,  most  durable,  and  light.  They  should 
be  placed  leaning  a  little  forward,  so  that  the 
birds,  which  will  perch  on  them,  should  not  defile 
the  writing.  Such  labels  have  been  seen  perfectly 
legible  and  good  after  being  exposed  for  thirty 
years.  The  principal  objections  to  ground  labels 
are  that  they  often  get  knocked  over  by  visitors 
or  by  mowers,  and  that  in  light  soils  they  become 


Rose  garden. 

ROSES  AND  THE  COLD  NIGHTS. 
Hitherto  our  Roses  have  stood  the  cold  well. 
but  the  north-east  winds  and  the  frequent  hail- 
storms that  hold  the  blooms  in  check  do  not  seem 
to  have  any  control  over  the  grubs,  which  seem 
more  numerous  and  plentiful  than  usual,  and 
need  constant  attention  ;  hence  the  importance  of 
looking  over  our  Roses  once  or  twice  a  week. 
There  are  two  obvious  and  easy  methods  of 
making  an  end  of  the  grubs.  One  consists  in  care- 
fully unrolling  every  curled-up  leaf  and  finding 
and  picking  out  the  grub  in  the  centre  of  it. 
This  is  a  sure  method,  though  very  slow.  And 
where  there  are  many  Roses  it  is  far  better  to 
gently  squeeze  every  roUed-up  leaf  between 
finger  and  thumb.  Experience  will  soon  teach 
the  amount  of  pressure  needful  to  squash  the 
grubs,  and  also  whether  in  fact  there  were  any 
grubs  in  the  leaves  to  be  squashed  ;  but  a  dozen 
grubs  may  be  destroyed  thus  for  one  carefully 
unhoused  and  picked  out. 

In  hunting  for  grubs  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
rub  or  squeeze  off  the  aphides  if  the  latter  are 
taken  in  time.  A  mere  touch  almost  suffices  to 
dislodge  or  kill  them ;  and  at  this  early  season 
dislodgment,  and  consequent  casting  to  the 
ground,  is  probably  almost  equivalent  to  their 
destruction,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  mount 
again  when  cast  upon  the  earth  so  early  in  the 
season. 

This  is  a  capital  time  to  get  rid  of  suckers  as 
well  as  grubs  and  insect  pests.  The  common 
mode  of  merely  removing  suckers  at  the  level  of 
the  ground,  or  an  inch  or  two  beneath  it,  is  really 
of  little  or  no  use.  Root  suckers  should  now, 
before  the  busy  Rose  season  begins,  be  traced 
back  to  their  source  and  neatly  amputated  bo 
closely  to  the  roots,  that  they  would  never  be 
likely  to  grow  again.  In  this  way  one  of  the 
worst  nuisances  in  Rose  culture  would  be  removed 
for  good  instead  of  having  to  be  nibbled  at 
throughout  the  season.  Of  course  suckers  on  the 
stem  should  also  be  promptly  removed  as  well  as 
all  superfluous  shoots  on  Briers.     Most  rosarians 


splashid  with  dirt  during  rain.      Hanging  tree    would  ^0^0..^^^^^^^  ^:,-ZTZ'i^t 
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prove  the  best.  And  it  is  well  also  in  budding, 
for  amatenrs  at  least,  to  have  two  strings  to 
their  bow — that  is,  two  shoots  on  their  budding 
Briers. 

The  Rose  harvest,  as  well  as  the  fruit  one,  is 
most  promising,  and  unless  the  nightly  frosts 
increase  from  the  present  rate  of  2°  to  4^  nightly 
to  about  double  these  degrees  of  cold,  the  fair 
prospect  of  an  abundance  of  Roses  is  not  likely  to 
be  cut  off.  D.  T.  Fish. 


STANDARD  TEA  ROSES  IN  POTS. 
Where  there  happens  to  be  a  house  that  can  be 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  pot  Roses  and  their  dis- 
play when  in  bloom,  they  are  much  easier  to 
manage  than  when,  as  is  the  case  with  the  majo- 
rity of  those  who  cultivate  them,  they  have  to  be 
accommodated  in  a  mixed  collection  consisting  of 
the  various  kinds  of  greenhouse  plants.  Where 
the  Rosej  are  all  confined  to  the  ordinary  bush 
form,  there  is  often  a  difficulty  in  arranging  them 
when  in  bloom  so  as  to  show  themselves  off  to  the 
best  advantage  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory, where  they  usually  have  to  be  huddled 
together  amongst  a  host  of  other  plants ;  whereas 
if  the  head  of  flowers  can  be  got  to  stand  clear 
above  other  things,  not  only  are  they  much  better 
s  :en  themselves,  but  they  vastly  improve  the 
g  :ceral  arrangement.  With  a  view  to  their  being 
used  in  this  way,  ordinary  standards  are  not  un- 
usually employed — that  is,  Roses  that  have  been 
b  added  standard  high  on  Brier  or  Manetti 
stocks,  but  in  a  general  way  standards  of  this 
description  do  not  seem  to  conform  well  to  pot 
culture.  Probably  the  best  of  these  ordinary 
standards  that  have  been  seen  are  those  that 
Messrs.  Veitch  have  exhibited  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, kept  in  the  same  soil  and  pots  for  three  or 
four  years  without  disturbance,  sufficient  vigour 
being  imparted  to  them  by  applications  of  Clay's 
manure.  I  recently  saw  at  Mr.  Rumsey's  nursery, 
Waltham  Cross,  a  quantity  of  pot  standard  Tea 
Roses  in  fine  condition  with  beautiful,  well- 
furnished  heads.  But  in  place  of  being  budded 
the  usual  standard  height  on  stocks  of  the  ordi- 
nary description,  these  Roses  are  on  their  own 
stems,  being  fashioned  out  of  plants  grafted  low 
down  at  the  bottom  ;  they  had  been  just  simply 
grown  on  from  ordinary  winter  propagated  stock, 
grafted  in  the  customary  little  pots,  grown  on 
in  heat  in  the  way  in  which  the  large  Rose 
growers  now  treat  immense  quantities  of  Roses. 

In  this  manner  a  single  shoot  to  each  is  trained 
up  to  3  feet  or  4  feet  high  as  required,  at  which 
point  they  are  stopped  so  as  to  cause  them  to 
break  out  and  form  a  head,  any  eyes  that  may 
hippen  to  push  lower  down  the  stems  than  need- 
ful for  the  head  in  question  being  removed.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  plants  have  larger  pots 
given  them  as  required,  getting  the  collars  lower 
down  so  as  to  induce  them  to  push  roots  above 
the  junction  of  the  graft  with  the  stock.  Nothing 
could  be  more  satisfactory  than  these  standards, 
as  they  admit  of  being  used  in  the  way  mentioned, 
so  as  to  stand  up  with  their  heads  quite  clear 
above  the  occupants  of  a  greenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory, or,  in  a  liKe  manner,  if  in  a  structure  devoted 
to  Roses  alone,  along  with  bush-shaped  plants. 
But  it  is  for  conservatory  decoration  that  Roses 
grown  in  this  way  will  be  the  most  useful  to 
general  cultivators.  Treated  as  the  stock  of  pot 
Roses  in  this  nursery  is  where  the  requirements 
of  Roses  are  well  understood  and  where  the 
immense  amount  of  rich  feeding  that  they  will 
bear  is  fully  realised,  it  is  surprising  how  soon 
standards  with  finely  furnished  heads  can  be  got 
up.  Good  loam  and  rotten  manure  in  nearly  equal 
proportions  are  used.  At  one  time  it  would  have 
been  supposed  that  the  roots  could  not  have  lived 
in  soil  containing  such  an  amount  of  manure,  but 
the  shoot  growth,  big  leaves,  and  quantity  and 
size  of  the  flowers  show  that  it  is  just  what 
they  like.  These  standards  were  dotted  about 
amongst  a  beautiful  stock  of  bush  Tea  and 
hybrid  kinds  in  8-inch  and  9-inch  pots,  filling  a 
good  sized  span-roofed  house  constructed  so  as  to 
admit  a  maximum  of  light;  the  bush  plants  were 
placed  on  the  floor  or  on  inverted  pots,    A  glance 


at  the  whole,  with  the  standards  standing  out  in 
relief  from  the  dwarf  plants,  at  once  showed  how 
effective  they  were.  In  another  long  span-roofed 
house,  which  is  partly  filled  with  similar  stock, 
were  a  number  of  huge  specimen  Marechal  Niel 
in  large  pots,  with  heads  big  enough  to  furnish  a 
good  part  of  the  roof  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
at  once ;  they  consisted  of  the  right  sort  of 
growth — thick  strong  shoots,  calculated  to  yield 
full-sized  flowers  from  almost  every  eye.  Quan- 
tities of  Marfichal  Niel  are  here  budded  on  Brier 
standards  from  2i  feet  to  3  feet  high;  grown  in 
this  way  in  place  of  being  budded  or  grafted  down 
at  the  base  of  the  stock,  this  Rose  in  many  places 
appears  to  go  on  longer  than  it  generally  does 
before  forming  the  unhealthy  protuberances  which 
end  in  its  death.  Numbers  of  standards  so 
budded  last  July  had  made  shoots  which  for 
strength  I  have  not  before  seen  equalled. 

T.  B. 


Blight  on  Roses  {Mrs.  //.).— The  orange- 
coloured  blight  on  your  double  white  Rose,  and 
which  you  compare  with  iron  rust,  is  a  parasitic 
fungus  named  Coleosporum  pingue— the  orange 
fungus  of  gardeners.  To  lessen  the  virulence  of 
its  attacks,  the  firot  appearance  of  the  fungus 
should  be  looked  for,  and  as  soon  as  the  coloured 
patches  appear  on  the  leaves  or  leaf -stalks,  the 
infected  parts  should  be  cut  off  and  burnt.  If  the 
orange  dust  (spores  or  seeds)  is  washed  by  rain 
into  the  ground,  the  disease  will  appear  the  fol- 
lowing season.  The  ailment  can  be  induced  in 
healthy  Rose  trees  by  timply  watering  the  bushes 
with  water  charged  with  a  little  ol  the  orange 
powder  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  removing  the  dis- 
eased material  as  soon  as  it  is  seen. — \V.  G.  S. 

Bose  synonyms.— The  following  Roses, 
bracketed  together,  are  considered  synonymous 
by  the  National  Rose  Society,  v'z. :  — 

( C'tiarles  Lefebvre  i  Biron  de  BoDstetten 


-,  Marguerite  Brassac 
(  Paul  Janiaiii 

1  Exposition  de  Brie 
'  Ferdinaad  de  Lesseps 
'\  Maurice  Bemar^lin 
\  Sir  Garnet  Woiseiey 

j  La  Rosiere 

(  Piince  C.  de  Rohan 

(  Comtesae  de  Choiaeul 
"(  Marie  Kady 

I  Chromatela 
■(  Clotli  o(  Gold 

(  Climbing  Devonlensis 
(  Devonienflis 


(  Monsieur  Boncenne 

*  Avocat  Duvivier 
"(  Marechal  ValUant 

(  EugeDie  ^■^-rdie^ 
\  Marie  FiDgtr 

(  Dache3se  de  Cajlus 
'(  Penelope  Mayo 

\  Adam 
"(  President 

/Alba  rosea 
}  Joseptiiae  Malton 
"j  Madams  Bravy 
I  Madame  de  Sertot 


Niphetos  in  a  cool  house.— It  is  well 
known  that  Niphetos  is  not  only  one  of  the  best 
shaped  Roses  in  bud,  but  also  one  of  the  whitest, 
especially  when  grown  under  glass.  Outside, 
especially  in  cool  situations,  the  purity  of  the 
white  is  not  seldom  marred  by  a  dash  of  greenish 
yellow ;  hence  this  Rose,  very  much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  those  who  grow  it  under  glass  or  on  warm 
walls,  is  not  seldom  described  in  catalogues  as 
pale  yellow.  Yellow  !  why,  it  is  white  as  cream,  or 
even  new  milk.  But  much  depends  on  site  and 
temperature.  Why,  recently  we  have  been  cutting 
Niphetos  from  a  cool  house  almost  too  greenish 
yellow  to  be  used  in  a  bridal  bouquet ;  and  yet 
last  October,  and  indeed  all  through  the  past  year, 
the  flowers  from  the  same  hou'-e  were  white  as 
snow  and  matched  even  Gardenias  —  difficult 
flowers  to  match  in  whiteness.  As  the  sea- 
son advances,  or  rather  the  weather  becomes  sea- 
sonable in  geniality,  doubtless  the  Niphetos  Roses 
will  become  as  pure  as  they  possibly  can  be.  They 
are  never  so  perfectly  beautiful,  however,  as  when 
a  small  portion  of  two  or  three  of  the  outer  petals 
are  suffused  rather  than  stained  with  pink  on  the 
outer  edges.  This  dash  of  colour  brings  out  the 
white  with  yet  more  vividness  and  distinctness.— 
D.  T.  Fish. 

Rose  American  Beauty.— This  was  recommended 
.1  first-class  certiflcate  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  >'ew  York 
Horticultural  Society.  Of  all  the  new  Roses  of  recent  in- 
troduction this  is  said  to  be  the  sweetest  in  fragrance  Its 
colour  resembles  that  of  Countess  of  Oxford  in  its  best 
stage  but  brighter.  The  greatest  merit  of  this  Rose  Is  re- 
ported to  be  its  free-flowering  qualities. 
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PLATE  494. 
HYBRID  PITCHER  PLANTS.* 
Although  Pitcher  plants  have  long  been  known 
to  cultivators,  it  is  only  comparatively  recently 
that  they  have  been  much  grown,  a  circumstance 
doubtless  attributable  to  the  indiflferent  success 
which  attended  the  efforts  of  many  who  attempted 
their  cultivation.  Now,  however,  when  their  require- 
ments are  better  understood  they  are  gradually 
finding  their  way  into  the  collections  of  those 
who  can  appreciate  beauty  beyond  that  afforded 
by  brightly  coloured  flowers.  With  Nepenthes  or 
Pitcher  plants,  as  with  everything  else  of  an  at- 
tractive character,  hybridisers  have  been  busy,  and 
their  labours  have  been  rewarded  by  the  produc- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  varieties  possessing 
great  merit,  and  which,  whilst  combining  as  they 
do  more  or  less  of  the  general  character  of  the 
species  from  which  they  originated,  are  yet  so  far 
distinct  from  the  parent  plants  in  both  colour 
and  form,  as  to  render  them  most  acceptable  addi- 
tions to  the  family.  Apart  from  varieties  result- 
ing from  cross-breeding.  Nepenthes  raised  from 
seed,  the  produce  of  plants  fertilised  with  pollen 
of  the  same  species,  vary  considerably  in  their 
marking;  in  some  the  spotting  is  much  deeper 
and  more  intense  than  in  others.  A  great  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  may  be  seen  in  such  kinds  as 
N.  Rafflesiana,  the  colour  in  the  spotting  of  seme 
forms  of  which  is  much  more  intense  than  in 
others.  Nepenthes  being  dicecious,  it  is 
difficult  to  have  a  plant  bearing  female  flowers 
open  at  a  time  when  pollen  can  be  had  to 
fertilise  them,  and  this  has  doubtless  been 
the  cause  of  comparatively  little  having  been 
done  in  the  way  of  getting  improved  forms  of  the 
most  desirable  species.  There  is,  I  think,  good 
reason  to  suppose  that,  lurking  in  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  there  are  still  species 
bearing  much  larger  pitchers  than  any  that  have 
yet  been  introduced  or  described.  Henchall,  the 
late  Messrs.  RoUisson's  collector  in  these  regions, 
showed  me  at  one  time  dried  pitchers  much  larger 
than  such  as  are  borne  by  any  kind  that  we  yet 
have  in  cultivation. 

The  three  hybrid  varieties  are,  as  will  be 
seen,  quite  distinct  both  in  form  and  marking 
from  kinds  which  we  already  possess.  In  N.  Dor- 
maniana  the  peculiar  flask  formation  is  less  de- 
cided than  in  many  of  the  species ;  the  pitchers 
from  their  widest  part  at  some  distance  from  the 
bottom  almost  gradually  taper  upwards,  whilst 
the  deep  red  of  the  irregular  markings  stand  out 
conspicuously,  owing  to  the  ground  colour  being 
much  paler  than  that  of  most  kinds.  There  is, 
too,  an  absence  of  deep  colour  on  the  lid  and  rim 
surrounding  the  orifice.  N.  Williamsi,  the  smallest 
in  the  group,  is  a  very  handsome,  highly  colotired 
variety,  with  the  red  colouring,  paler  or  darker  as 
the  case  may  be,  distributed  over  almost  the  entire 
pitcher,  and  as  the  pitchers  get  older  the  whole 
surface  becomes  as  deeply  coloured  as  a  well- 
grown  example  of  N.  sanguinea.  N.  Henryana 
has  the  green  ground  colour  deeper,  whilst  the 
marking  is  much  the  deepest  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  pitcher ;  it  is  the  largest  sized  one  of  the 
group,  with  the  lower  part  more  dilated  than  in 
the  others.  The  wings  of  all  are  conspicuous  and 
the  teeth  prominent.  Amongst  other  hybrid 
Nepenthes  in  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams'  nursery,  Hollo- 


•■  Drawn  In  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams'  nursery,  Upper  Hollo, 
way,  in  January.  .  .    _  ^ 
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way,  may  be  named  N.  atrosanguinea,  a  variety 
in  which  the  pitchers  are  medium  sized ;  their 
ground  colour  red  slightly  marked  with  pale 
yellowish  green.  In  form  they  are  somewhat 
cylindrical,  the  bottom  being  broadest,  and  the 
wings  fully  developed  and  fringed.  N.  coceinea  has 
pitchers  similar  in  size  to  the  last ;  their  ground 
colour  is  crimson,  spotted  with  yellow ;  they  are 
flask-shaped  above,  cylindrical  towards  the  top, 
and  the  ribbed  rim  round  the  mouth  is  of  a  dark 
blackish  red.  One  of  the  best  features  connected 
with  these  Pitcher  plants,  which  are  of  American 
origin,  is  their  fine  and  vigorous  growth ;  the 
shoots  are  short-jointed  and  the  plants  pro- 
fusely clothed  with  leaves  that  produce  pitchers 


ground  colour  is  green,  densely  spotted  and  shaded 
with  deep  crimson.  N.  Ma.itersiana,  a  grand 
variety,  was  raised  between  the  rare  and  beautiful 
N.  sanguinea  and  one  of  the  forms  of  N.  distilla- 
toria,  the  former  being  the  seed-bearing  parent. 
It  is  a  robust  grower,  and  bears  pitchers  about 
8  inches  long,  somewhat  distended  in  the  lower 
part  and  cylindrical  above  ;  the  whole  surface  of 
the  mature  pitchers,  as  well  as  the  lid,  is  of 
a  deep  claret-red,  relieved  by  slightly  lighter 
markings.  This  fine  kind  is  the  result  of  Mr. 
Court's  handiwork.  N.  Morganise,  a  variety  raised 
in  America  by  Mr.  Taplin,  who  has  also  been  very 
successful  in  hybridising  Nepenthes,  is  a  large- 
sized,  very  distinct  kind,  with  stout,  flask-shaped 
pitchers,  remarkable  for  their  breadth  in  the 
lower  part ;  the  wings  are  also  ample.  Whilst 
young  the  pitchers  are  mottled  with  bright  red 


A  new  hybrid  Pitcher  Plant  (Nepenthes  compacta),  showing  haHit  of  growth. 


much  more  profusely  than  many  species ;  they 
also  appear  to  retain  them  in  a  fresh  condi- 
tion longer  than  most  Pitcher  plants.  Even  in 
spring,  before  much  active  growth  has  commenced, 
the  plants  are  as  fully  furnished  with  highly 
coloured  pitchers  as  others  are  in  autumn. 

Mr.  Dominy  was,  I  believe,  the  first  who  at- 
tained success  in  hybridising  Pitcher  plants.  N. 
Dominiana,  a  cross  between  the  well-known  N. 
RaSlesiana,  still  one  of  the  finest  known  kinds, 
and  a  green-leaved  species,  is  a  very  handsome 
plant,  in  general  character  much  resembling  its 
female  parent,  N.  Ratflesiana.  The  work  begun 
by  Mr.  Dominy  has  been  successfully  continued 
by  Mr.  Seden  and  Mr.  Court,  and  many  handsome 
kinds  have  been  the  result.  Amongst  these  may 
be  mentioned  N.  Courti,  obtained  by  crossing  an 
unnamed  Bornean  species  with  the  pollen  of  N. 
Dominiana.  It  is  a  handsome  variety,  with  flask- 
siiaped  pitchers  7  inches  or  8  inches  long.    The  ' 


and  light  green,   but   when   older  they  become 
nearly  wholly  deep  red. 

As  REGARDS  CULTURE,  the  general  opinion  that 
used  to  be  entertained  was  that  Pitcher  plants 
not  only  required  to  be  kept  in  all  but  a  saturated 
condition  at  the  roots,  but  that  they  also  must 
have  a  reeking  atmosphere  and  be  heavily  shaded. 
Under  such  conditions,  with  a  high  temperature, 
the  plants  with  me  grew  apace — in  fact,  they  grew 
too  fast,  but  the  shoots  came  long-jointed  and 
weak,  with  comparatively  little  disposition  to 
produce  pitchers,  without  which,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  they  have  little  that  is  interesting  or  attrac- 
tive about  them.  The  leaves  made  in  the  late 
autumn,  winter,  and  early  part  of  spring  never 
pitchered  at  all ;  it  was  only  from  those  produced 
in  summer  that  pitchers  were  formed,  and  these 
not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  size  they  should 
have  been  and  with  proportionately  little  colour. 
Little  satisfied  with  such  results,  I  headed  some 
of  the  plants  down  and  made  the  shgots  intq 


cuttings,  which  when  rooted  I  placed  in  quarters 
where  they  got  more  light,  through  being  more 
elevated  towards  the  roof,  and  also  through  using  a 
thinner  shading.  The  first  season  there  was  a 
marked  improvement,  which  induced  me  to  try 
some  of  the  stock  hung  up,  so  that  the  extremities 
of  the  shoots  were  not  more  than  a  foot  from  the 
glass  ;  here  the  growth  made  a  season  after  was  of 
a  very  different  character,  the  shoots  not  being 
half  the  length  between  the  joints,  with  leaves 
much  shorter  and  of  greater  substance  and 
pitchers  double  the  size,  with  the  colour  of  those 
that  were  not  naturally  wholly  green  much 
deeper.  Since  then,  whenever  an  opportunity  has 
occurred  of  saying  anything  on  the  cultivation  of 
Nepenthes,  I  have  continually  urged  the  necessity 
of  a  completely  opposite  course  being  followed  to 
over-shading  with  a  confined,  reeking  atmosphere, 
as  well  as  the  plants  being  kept  too  far  from 
the  glass,  conditions  collectively  the  cause  of 
many  failures.  At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to 
remind  beginners  in  the  cultivation  of  these 
plants  that  the  opposite  extreme  of  anything 
approaching  a  dry,  parched  atmosphere,  too  much 
air  or  exposure  to  the  unobstructed  rays  of 
the  sun,  is  equally  fatal.  Neither  is  it  any 
use  looking  for  a  full  measure  of  success 
unless  where  plenty  of  heat  can  be  given  them  at 
all  times  of  the  year.  To  do  justice  to  them,  they 
require  to  be  kept  moving  even  through  the 
winter,  at  which  season  the  temperature  by  night 
for  nearly  all  the  species  should  not  be  much 
under  70°,  for  although  they  can  be  grown  when 
kept  something  lower  than  this,  still,  under  such 
conditions,  many  of  the  leaves  will  fail  to  produce 
pitchers,  and  those  formed  will  not  attain  nearly 
the  full  size  which  they  are  capable  of  being 
grown  to.  The  material  which  I  have  found  them  to 
thrive  the  best  in  is  the  fibrous  matter  from  good 
Orchid  peat  with  every  particle  of  the  earthy  de- 
composed matter  shaken  out.  This  chopped  up, 
with  something  near  a  like  portion  of  Sphagnum, 
to  which  is  added  a  third  part  of  small  crocks  or 
charcoal  and  a  sprinkling  of  sand,  will  keep  in  a 
condition  to  suit  the  roots  longer  than  Sphagnum 
and  crocks  alone.  The  house  in  which  I  grew 
them  was  span-roofed,  standing  ends  north  and 
south.  The  blinds,  composed  of  thin  gauze  canvas, 
were  run  down  in  summer  when  sunny  a  little 
before  nine  in  the  morning  and  wound  up  from 
half-past  four  to  five  in  the  afternoon.  The  plants 
were  syringed  and  watered  daily  through  the 
season  of  active  growth  and  every  other  day  in 
the  winter.  Leaving  out  some  of  the  hybrids 
which  I  have  not  grown,  all  the  kinds,  excepting 
N.  lanata,  an  extremely  rare  species,  did  best  when 
in  a  house  standing  in  the  position  mentioned 
with  no  more  shade  than  I  have  named;  this 
species  I  found  could  not  bear  so  much  light 
as  the  others ;  consequently  it  was  hung  some 
18  inches  lower.  As  already  stated,  the  plants 
were  hung  up  close  to  the  roof  midway  between 
the  eave  and  the  ridge,  to  which  latter  were  the 
ordinary  hinged  ventilators ;  if  nearer  the  ridge 
than  this  when  the  ventilators  were  open,  the  air 
would  have  been  too  much  for  them.  When  the 
ventilators  were  open  in  sunny  weather,  the  blinds 
being  down,  the  air  was  still  further  prevented 
from  acting  unduly  on  the  plants.  Each  side 
of  the  roof  being  furnished  with  ventilators,  the 
air  was  always  admitted  at  the  opposite  side  to 
that  on  which  the  wind  blew,  otherwise  the 
current  would  have  been  injurious.  The  house 
was  nearly  50  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide,  and  was 
occupied  by  a  general  collection  of  stove  plants. 
The  night  temperature  through  the  winter  was  kept 
as  near  70°  as  possible,  except  during  severe 
frost,  when  it  was  some  4°  lower ;  the  rise  in  the 
day  was  proportionate  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 
In  warm  summer  weather,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  night  temperature  was  higher,  and  all  through 
the  growing  season  with  sun-heat  in  the  daytime- 
it  was  much  increased,  often  running  up  to  90°  or 
95°  with  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere, 
which  latter  in  the  winter  season  was  never  so 
dry  as  most  general  plant  stoves  are  kept. 

I  have  been  particular  in  these  details  as  to  the 
position  of  the  plants  in  the  house,  the  tempera^ 
tare  they  were  subjected  to,  admisaiot^  of  air, 
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atmospheric  moisture,  as  well  as  to  the  roots,  for 
upon  these  collectively  depend  the  full  measure 
of  success  being  attained.  The  fact  of  Nepenthes 
requiring  to  be  kept  always  wet  at  the  roots  natu- 
rally tends  to  the  potting  material  in  the  course 
of  years  getting  so  far  decomposed  as  to  become 
close  and  pasty.  This  they  cannot  bear ;  conse- 
quently when  it  gets  into  anything  approaching 
that  condition,  it  requires  replacing.  But  Ne- 
penthes cannot  bear  shaking  out  like  many  other 
plants  will,  through  the  extremely  fragile  nature 
of  their  roots,  as  if  this  is  attempted,  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  fibres  is  all  but  certain.  When 
the  soil  happens  to  require  renewing,  I  have  found 
it  best  to  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  plunge  the 
ball  in  a  pail  of  tepid  water,  and  in  it,  by  careful 
movement  of  the  fingers,  gradually  get  the  mate- 
rial from  them.  8ome  difference  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  whether  pots,  or  baskets  made  of  some  open 
material,  answer  best  for  Nepenthes.  After  try- 
ing both,  I  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference  to 
pots.  Baskets  may  do  where  a  house  can  be  de- 
voted to  them,  and  consequently  where  the  admis- 
sion of  less  air  is  necessary  than  in  a  stove  with  a 
mixed  collection  of  plants,  as  under  such  condi- 
tions the  roots,  as  they  protrude  through  the 
baskets,  are  not  likely  to  have  their  growth 
stopped  to  such  an  extent  as  unavoidab'e  with 
the  greater  admission  of  air  necessary  when  grown 
in  company  with  other  plants  that  would  not  suc- 
ceed kept  so  close.  But  for  one  instance  where  a 
house  is  devoted  to  Nepenthes  there  are  scores 
where  they  must  either  be  grown  in  a  general 
stove  or  not  at  all ;  and  if  ever  they  are  to  come  so 
generally  into  cultivation  as  they  deserve,  their 
treatment  requires  to  be  such  as  to  give  the  best 
chances  of  success  when  grown  along  with  other 
things.  Beyond  this,  under  pot  culture  I  have 
had  plants  more  than  double  the  size,  with  pro- 
portionately larger  pitchers  according  to  their 
kinds,  than  I  have  ever  seen  grown  in  baskets.  I 
have  had  N.  RafBesiana  in  a  pot  with  over  half  a 
hundred  perfect  pitchers,  the  largest  of  which 
held  over  a  pint  each.  T.  Bainbs. 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  26. 
May  20. 
This  has  been  a  day  of  unceasing  rain  ;  0C9  has 
fallen  between  C  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  Work  out-of- 
doors  has  been  at  a  complete  standstill,  and  the 
hands  have  been  employed  cutting  pegs  for  peg- 
ging down  bedding  plants,  making  labels,  point- 
ing sticks  for  Dahlias  and  herbaceous  plants, 
washing  pots,  grinding  scythes  and  billhooks,  oil- 
ing leather  watering  hose,  and  cleaning  and  oiling 
lawn  mowers.  Outdoor  labourers  that  were  not 
required  for  the  jobs  just  named  have  been  em- 
ployed lime-washing  walls  in  plant  and  Peach 
houses,  weeding  the  mulching  of  fruit  tree  borders, 
and  re-arranging  the  plants  that  stand  on  them. 
Indoor  hands  have  completed  Grape  thinning  for 
the  present;  Lady  Downes,  latest  Muscats,  and  a 
house  of  mixed  varieties  have  yet  to  be  thinned, 
but  are  not  quite  ready ;  most  of  the  surplus 
bunches  have  been  cut  off  to-day,  and  thinning 
will  have  to  be  done  three  or  four  days  hence. 
Young  Vines  planted  this  spring  having  reached 
the  top  of  the  house,  pinching  off  side  shoots  will 
now  be  discontinued  till  such  time  as  there  is 
danger  of  the  growth  getting  so  thick  that  sun- 
light cannot  reach  the  main  stems  and  buds ; 
these  must  always  have  full  exposure  to  sunshine. 
The  border  has  been  given  another  watering  and 
thickly  re-mulched  with  long  stable  litter.  Grapes 
are  colouring  well,  and  to  keep  them  doing  so 
satisfactorily  during  this  damp,  cold  weather, 
fires  are  continued  day  and  night  in  order  that 
abundant  ventilation  may  be  given  at  front 
and  top  both  night  and  day.  Early  Muscats 
have  also  begun  colouring,  and  the  treatment  of 
these  is  exactly  similar  to  the  house  of  early 
Hamburghs,  except  that  more  care  is  required  to 
avoid  cold  currents  of  air,  which  I  believe  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  shanking.  Potted  late  batch 
of  Chrysanthemums,  and  shifted  into  larger 
pots  Fuchsias  and  Pelargoniums  for  autumn 
flowering. 


May  21. 
Heavy  showers  all  the  morning,  but  dry  and 
sunny  in  the  afternoon,  and  our  soil  being  very 
light,  we  have  been  able  to  plant  out  a  suc- 
cessional  plot  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  the  first  lot  of 
Savoys,  and  another  plot  of  Cauliflower.  Thinned 
out  Salsafy  to  4  inches  apart,  also  Leeks,  and 
French  and  Runner  Beans  to  from  6  inches  to  0 
inches  apart.  Pricked  out  on  a  west  border  seedling 
Anemone  coronaria  and  Primroses,  and  filled  up 
gaps  in  Sedums  and  Saxifrages,  that  are  used  as 
carpeting  plants  in  the  bedded-out  garden.  It 
was  too  wet  to  start  putting  out  plants,  and 
mowing  and  clipping  Grass  verges  has  been  done 
instead.  Tied  up  and  pinched  the  shoots  of 
Melons,  and  those  swelling  up  their  fruit  have 
been  given  a  good  soaking  of  manure  water;  the 
plants  ripening  fruit  have  been  given  clear  water 
only.  The  soil  at  this  stage  of  growth  we 
keep  much  more  moist  than  do  the  generality  of 
gardeners,  and  by  this  means  only  can  the  leaves 
be  kept  in  a  healthy  state,  and  if  they  are  not  it  is 
quite  useless  to  expect  fruit  of  high  quality. 
Planted  out  a  first  lot  of  ridge  Cucumber  ;  other 
plants  are  ready  for  putting  out  soon  as  frames 
are  at  liberty  in  which  to  start  them.  Peaches 
ripening  are  given  the  fullest  amount  of  ventila- 
tion, and  the  fruit  we  gather  a  day  or  two  before 
it  is  what  is  termed  dead  ripe,  and  retarding 
or  preserving  thus  becomes  an  easy  matter.  Our 
earliest  is  Hale's  Early,  and  is  closely  followed 
by  the  American  vaiiety  Alexander,  both  kinds 
far  out-distancing  Early  Louiseand  Early  Beatrice, 
and  particularly  in  quality,  which  is  first-rate. 
Tomatoes  are  ripening  off  splendidly  ;  Sutton's 
Earliest  of  All  well  deserves  its  name  and  the 
highest  praise  for  free  setting  and  fruiting,  but  it 
loses  ground  when  appearance  is  mentioned — 
there  is  too  much  corrugation,  but  with  some 
this  is  a  small  matter.  Cliiswick  Red  and  Hack- 
wood  Park  Prolific  are  our  latest  favourite 
varieties,  and  all  three  are  wonderfully  free 
fruiting  kinds  and  of  the  very  best  quality. 
Potted  more  Tuberoses ;  the  largest  bulbs  are 
planted  singly  in  5-inch  pots,  but  the  smallest 
are  planted  three  together  in  a  6-inch  pot. 

May  22. 
Another  showery  day,  and  so  cold  that  it  seems 
more  like  March  than  May.  We  have  given  up 
the  idea  of  proceeding  further  with  planting  of 
the  flower  beds  till  it  is  drier  and  warmer.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  indoor  wet  weather  jobs,  all 
old  roots  of  Dahlias  have  been  got  out  and  sorted 
ready  for  planting.  Fruit  rooms  have  been  cleared 
out,  and  the  walls  lime-washed  and  shelves  and 
floors  well  scrubbed.  Netting  for  protecting 
Strawberries  and  other  small  fruits  has  been  over- 
hauled, mended,  and  otherwise  got  ready  for  use. 
Red  spider  has  appeared  in  our  second  vinery,  and 
the  affected  leaves  are  being  sponged  over  with 
soapy  water ;  the  Grapes  are  too  advanced  for 
syringing  to  be  done  without  liability  of  injury  to 
the  berries,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  bloom ; 
besides,  sponging  is  by  far  the  most  effective  way 
of  preventing  the  spread  of  this  troublesome 
insect.  Picked  over  a  quantity  of  Strawberries 
that  were  set,  leaving  from  six  to  nine  on  a  plant. 
President  is  the  only  variety  we  have  in  at  pre- 
sent, and,  every  point  considered,  I  doubt  whether 
there  is  a  better  variety  grown.  Top-dressed  and 
staked  auratum  Lilies.  The  pots  are  plunged  in 
coal  ashes,  and  the  position  is  the  sunniest  we 
have  got.  Marguerites  have  been  potted  in  large 
pots  for  autumn  flowering,  and  are  plunged  the 
same  as  the  Lilies.  Fuchsias  are  being  hardened 
off  preparatory  to  being  grown  on  in  the  same  way. 

May  L'.l 
Till  noon  to-day  the  rain  was  continuous,  and 
though  fine  this  afternoon,  the  ground  was  so  wet 
that  open-air  work  has  been  all  but  ?it^— mowing 
with  scythes  and  rolling  some  of  the  walks  being 
really  all  that  could  be  done.  Indoor  work  has 
been  of  the  same  description  as  for  several  days 
past,  but  it  is  getting  into  such  close  quarters 
now,  that  another  such  a  watery  week  will  quite 
work  us  out  of  a  job,  and,  wor.'ie  still,  it  will  make 
our  fiower  garden  season  a  very  short  one,  for  it 
is  quite  useless  to  put  out  tender  plants  whilst 


the  ground  continues  so  cold  as  it  now  is.  I  do  not 
anticipate  any  particular  damage  to  fruit  crops, 
and  all  are  yet  safe,  and  this  moisture,  combined 
with  the  warmth  that  we  shall  surely  get  very 
soon,  will  cause  the  fruit  to  swell  to  the  largest 
.size.  Weeded  and  stirred  the  surface  soil  oE 
Pines ;  the  stirring  was  not  done  so  deep  as  to 
break  off  any  rootlets.  The  plunging  beds  hava 
also  been  tidied  and  such  plants  as  needed  it 
watered.  Tied  up  fruits  that  were  not  growing 
upright,  gills  and  superfluous  suckers  being 
pulled  off  at  the  same  time.  Tied  down  the  shoots 
of  Figs,  and  care  was  taken  that  neither  shoots 
nor  foliage  screened  the  frnit  from  sunlight. 
May  2.5. 

Jlore  rain,  but  not  suSicient  to  prevent  our 
working  outside.  Planted  our  Asters,  Stocks, 
Heliohrysums,  and  Phlox  Drummondi ;  as  they 
were  all  pricked  out  in  light  leaf  soil  from  the  seed 
bed  about  a  month  since,  they  now  move  with 
abundance  of  roots  and  soil  adhering  thereto ; 
hence  they  will  scarcely  feel  the  removal.  Began 
to  clip  Box  edgings.  This  sort  of  work  we  always 
defer  to  this  late  period  in  order  to  avoid  frost, 
for  the  Box  is  so  very  susceptible  of  injury  when 
first  cut  that  I  have  known  it  to  continue  brown — as 
if  burnt — throughout  the  entire  season  when  frost 
has  occurred  immediately  after  trimming.  Clip- 
ping the  Grass  verges  and  clearing  up  coach  roads. 
There  will  be  so  little  time  to  spare  for  that  kind 
of  work  when  summer  weather  does  begin,  that 
we  are  making  a  push  to  get  it  all  done  now. 
Rhododendrons  are  opening  well  in  spite  of  the 
weather — perhaps  I  ought  to  say  in  consequence  of 
it,  for  they  like  plenty  of  moisture,  as  is  instanced 
by  some  clumps  that  we  have  growing  and  flower- 
ing extremely  well  in  swamps  that  are  never  drier 
than  our  garden  soil  now  is  from  the  daily  down- 
pours of  the  last  week — a  hint,  in  respect  of  keeping 
the  roofs  cool,  that  we  have  not  been  slow  to  act 
upon  when  planting  others.  We  have  to-day  made 
an  end  of  weeding  the  clumps  and  of  trimming  up 
the  edgings.  Got  out  the  remainder  of  tender 
bedding  plants  to  harden ;  they  will  be  covered 
with  mats  for  a  few  nights,  and  if  the  weather 
becomes  seasonable  they  will  be  ready  for  plant- 
ing out  a  week  hence.  Potted  a  few  roots  of 
Musk,  and  divided  and  repotted  a  few  plants  ot 
the  beautiful  drooping  Grass,  Isolepis  gracilis, 
and  put  in  a  few  pots  of  cuttings  of  Lycopodium 
denticulatum  ;  all  three  of  the  species  of  plants 
named  are  excellent  for  furnishing  the  outer 
edges  to  baskets  or  large  vases  of  decorative  room 
plants. 

May  26. 

Dull,  but  fine,  and  some  10°  warmer  than  yester- 
day, and  therefore  we  again  made  a  start  at  bed- 
ding-out, and  have  quite  finished  planting  Pelar- 
goniums, Heliotropes,  Ageratums,  Dahhas,  and 
Lobelias.  Tied  up  Pyrethrums,  Pieonies,  Delphi- 
niums, the  flower-stems  of  Geums,  and  a  few 
Phloxes;  planted  out  a  few  more  Asters  and 
pricked  out  Zinnias  ;  clipped  Box  edgings,  weeded 
them  and  cleared  up  the  clippings  of  the  same ; 
began  to  thin  Lady  Downes  and  Alnwick  Seed- 
ling Grapes,  the  spare  bunches  having  previously 
been  cut  off.  Though  there  has  been  but  a  very 
few  hours'  sunshine  the  whole  time  they  hava 
been  in  flower,  they  have  set  very  well  without  it 
in  a  temperature  ranging  between  "U°  and  78°, 
and  the  late  Muscats  are  equally  promising  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions  as  to  temperature. 
Yet  another  turn  at  thinning  out  the  fruit  in  the 
late  Peach  house ;  the  crop  was  so  heavy,  that  we 
began  to  be  afraid  that  the  fruit  would  be  small, 
and  this  thought  impelled  the  removal  of  a  few 
hundreds  more.  Potted  into  flowering  pots  the 
Chrysanthemums  that  have  been  pinched  back 
for  growing  in  bush  form  for  conservatory  and 
house  decoration.  Hants. 


FKni.S    UNDER   GLASS. 

Strawberries  in  pots, — Peach  houses,  vine- 
ries, and  other  heated  structures  in  which  Straw- 
berries are  forced  should  now  be  cleared  and  well 
cleansed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  spider  to  the 
legitimate  and  more  valuable  occupants,  for  no 
matter  how  careful  the  management  may  have 
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been,  these  troublesome  pests  are  sure  to  spring 
into  life  in  hothouses,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to 
dislodge  them.  In  many  gardens,  where  Straw- 
berries are  forced  under  great  difficulties,  the 
back  shelves  iu  late  vineries  and  Peach  houses 
are  generally  occupied  for  some  months  in  suc- 
cession. These  should  be  well  scrubbed  with  soap 
and  water,  painted  if  neoes.sary,  and  the  walls 
washed  with  a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  sulphur. 
All  plants  that  have  not  finished  their  fruit  will 
ripen  it  up  perfectly  in  light  pits  or  frames  where 
they  can  have  plenty  of  air  by  day,  which  will 
give  them  the  delicious  flavour  peculiar  to  Straw- 
berries from  the  open  air. 

Late  Strairbcrries  in  pots,  which  form  the 
link  between  forced  and  outdoor  fruit,  are  gene- 
rally pluDged  iu  beds  of  leaves  in  cold  pits  in  the 
autumn,  where  it  is  best  to  leave  them  undis- 
turbed until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  If  proper  foresight 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  their  original  arrange- 
ment, they  will  be  a  fair  distance  from  the  glass, 
not  too  close  together,  and  the  roots,  having,taken 
hold  of  the  decaying  leaves,  will  support  a  heavy 
crop  of  the  finest  and  most  valuable  fruit  of  the 
season.  Under  such  treatment  the  tender  Queen 
and  the  shy  Doctor  Hogg  can  be  grown  to  the 
highest  perfection,  and  with  infinitely  less  trouble 
than  when  they  are  moved  about  and  the  pots  are 
exposed  to  the  baking  influence  of  a  bright  sun. 
Moderate  thinning  will,  of  course,  be  necessary, 
and  the  fruit  will  require  a  few  Birch  twigs  to 
keep  it  well  up  to  the  influence  of  light  and  air ; 
the  pots  being  plunged,  watering  will  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  bat  when  water  is  required  it  should 
be  of  a  stimulating  nature  and  fine  mornings 
favourable  to  liberal  ventilation  should  be  chosen 
for  its  application.  If  it  is  thought  desirable  to 
retard  ripening,  the  lights  may  be  thrown  off  the 
pits  on  fine  days  and  closed  at  night ;  otherwise, 
good  syringing  and  early  closing  with  sun  heat 
will  favour  the  production  of  the  finest  fruit. 
Occasional  syringing  with  clear  soot  water  will  be 
found  an  excellent  stimulant  and  insecticide,  and 
the  use  of  clear  sulphur  water  will  keep  the 
plants  free  from  mildew.  When  properly  har- 
dened oS,  forced  plants  should  be  turned  out  for 
autumn  fruiting,  and  maiden  plants  from  which 
the  early  runners  are  to  be  obtained  will  require 
mulching  and  plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather. 

Peaches — If  not  already  done,  the  fruit  in 
early  houses  now  taking  the  last  swelling  should 
be  elevated  on  pieces  of  lath  placed  across  the 
wires  of  the  trellis,  so  as  to  expose  the  points  to  the 
full  influence  of  the  sun.  The  shoots  that  will 
be  removed  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  as  well  as 
leaders  approaching  the  extremities  of  the  trellis, 
may  at  the  same  time  be  stopped,  to  throw  size 
into  the  Peaches  and  to  prevent  the  foliage  from 
becoming  crowded  and  impervious  to  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  side  of 
the  trellis.  If  soft  water  free  from  lime  can  be 
obtained,  the  trees  may  be  syringed  until  the  fruit 
has  attained  its  full  size,  when  a  drier  atmosphere, 
combined  with  liberal  ventilation,  will  become 
necessary  to  the  production  of  perfect  colour  and 
the  cardinal  test  of  quality — good  flavour. 

Gathcrin/j. — When  Peaches  have  to  be  packed 
for  a  railway  journey  they  should  be  taken  from 
the  trees  before  they  are  dead  ripe ;  otherwise, 
they  will  not  travel  well,  neither  will  the  flavour 
be  so  sprightly  as  it  might  be.  The  fruit  should 
of  course  be  softening  and  throwing  out  that 
delightful  aroma  which  no  one  can  mistake  at 
the  time  of  gathering,  when  the  greatest  care 
must  be  observed  in  handling,  as  the  slightest 
pressure  of  the  fingers  produces  braises.  But  all 
this  can  be  avoided  by  taking  a  pad  of  cotton 
wool  in  the  left  hand  and  a  pair  of  Grape  scissors 
in  the  right,  by  means  of  which  the  largest  fruit 
can  be  detached  with  perfect  safety.  When 
gathered  and  placed  singly  on  squares  of  silver 
paper  in  well  padded  baskets,  a  dry,  warm  Grape 
or  stove  room  will  be  found  equal  to  the  I'each 
bouse  for  storing  purposes.  If  wanted  for  home 
use,  the  fruit  may  be  kept  until  it  is  quite  ripe ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  an  is  most  probable,  the 
Peaches  have  to  be  packed  for  a  journey  to  Lon- 
don, no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  them 
dispatched  after  they  are  taken  from  the  trees. 


Mid-scasnii  houses. — The  trees  in  the  succession 
houses  will  now  be  passing  through,  if  they  have 
not  completed,  the  stoning  process,  and  as  this 
period  produces  a  severe  strain  upon  them,  steady 
day  and  night  temperatures,  the  latter  not  too 
high,  with  plenty  of  air,  will  be  imperative.  Good 
syringing  twice  a  day,  at  least  when  the  weather 
is  bright  and  fine,  will  not  now  be  too  often,  as 
more  air  can  be  given  and  the  foliage  will  have 
plenty  of  time  to  get  dry  before  nightfall ;  but 
this  part  of  daily  management  is  a  matter  which 
must  be  regulated  by  local  conditions,  the  posi- 
tion and  size  of  the  house,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  health  and  vigour  of  the  trees.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  watering,  for  much  as  the  Peach  in 
a  growing  state  delights  in  copious  supplies  of 
water,  the  quantity  and  quality  must  be  regulated 
by  the  state  of  the  border  and  the  facilities  that 
are  offered  for  free  perspiration,  as  it  is  worse  than 
useless  trying  to  force  food  when  the  digestive 
organs,  through  want  of  fresh  air,  are  unable  to 
perform  their  functions.  Old  trees  carrying  heavy 
crops  of  fruit  may  require  mulching  with  rotten 
manure,  while  vigorous  young  ones  will  make 
better  wood  and  finish  their  fruit  equally  well  on 
poorer  diet,  but  all  will  derive  benefit  from  fre- 
quently repeated  supplies  of  fresh  stable  litter 
spread  thinly  over  the  borders.  If  only  a  few 
straws  are  introduced  at  a  time,  the  ammonia 
will  be  detected  on  entering  the  house  after  it  has 
been  closed  with  moisture,  and  the  foliage  will 
soon  assume  a  dense  colour  and  substance ;  but 
it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  amateur  that  it  must 
be  used  with  the  greatest  caution,  as  it  is  power- 
ful in  its  action  on  the  tender  leaves.  This  dan- 
ger, however,  can  easily  be  averted  by  exposing 
the  Utter  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  open  air  and 
leaving  a  chink  of  air  on  the  top  ventilators  dur- 
ing a  like  period  after  it  is  introduced. 

Late  houses. — These  will  require  an  abundance 
of  air,  good  syringing,  and  plenty  of  water  at  the 
roots,  particularly  where  they  are  confined  to 
inside  borders  and  the  drainage  is  satisfactory.  If 
the  fruit  is  wanted  as  late  as  it  can  possibly  be 
had,  this  is  the  proper  time  to  retard  by  day  and 
night  ventilation,  whenever  the  temperature  can 
be  lowered  without  producing  cutting  draughts, 
otherwise  the  ventilators  may  be  opened  soon 
after  the  sun  strikes  the  house  on  fine  mornings, 
and  they  can  remain  open  until  about  4  p.m., 
when  the  foliage  must  be  well  syringed.  Late 
Peaches  should  be  well  disbudded,  so  as  to  secure 
a  thin  and  even  growth  of  young  wood  that  can 
fully  develop  its  leaves  without  becoming  crowded 
in  the  autumn ;  and  all  shoots  that  will  be  re- 
moved after  the  Peaches  are  gathered,  shortened 
back  to  five  or  six  eyes,  while  increasing  the  size 
of  the  fruit  by  throwing  back  the  sap,  will  favour 
the  perfect  formation  of  the  flower-buds  and  the 
maturation  of  the  wood. 

Peach  cases,  like  late  houses,  can  be  kept  as 
cold  if  not  colder  than  open  walls  in  bright 
weather ;  consequently  there  is  always  the  danger 
in  unfavourable  seasons  of  having  the  wood 
imperfectly  ripened.  The  trees  should,  therefore, 
be  thoroughly  disbudded,  and  well  balanced  by 
stopping  and  tying  down  the  strongest  shoots 
before  they  become  gross  and  rob  the  weaker 
parts.  The  trees  will  require  occasional,  perhaps 
daily,  syringings  in  fine  mild  weather,  but  unless 
these  structures  are  heated  and  warmth  can  be 
obtained  in  cases  of  emergency,  it  will  be  well  to 
avoid  a  sloppy  condition,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  in  cold  house  culture.  When  properly  dis- 
budded, the  young  shoots  should  be  neatly  heeled 
down  with  ties  of  soft  matting,  all  gross  breaks 
from  the  centres  of  the  trees  constantly  and  per- 
sistently stopped,  and,  while  guarding  against 
future  crowding,  provision  should  be  made  for 
covering  and  protecting  every  bit  of  old  wood 
from  direct  exposure  to  the  sun.  Narrow  Peach 
cases  being  subject  to  rapid  alternations  from 
heat  to  cold  and  ^•ice  versa,  they  require  constant 
watching  to  prevent  them  from  getting  too  hot  on 
bright  spring  mornings,  when  the  foliage  is  tender 
and  easily  injured,  and  the  young  fruit  will  not 
stand  a  very  high  temperature.  They  also  require 
frequent  fumigation  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
aphis,  which  seems  to  thrive  nnder  rapid  changes 


of  temperature.  If  not  already  done,  the  inside 
borders  should  be  well  mulched,  and,  if  possible, 
arrangements  made  for  supplying  the  roots  with 
water  through  a  hose  pipe. 

Chehries. — As  soon  as  the  fruit  in  the  earliest 
house  shows  signs  of  changing  colour,  direct 
syringing  must  be  discontinued,  as  too  much 
moisture  will  cause  the  Clierries  to  crack.  In- 
direct syringing  may,  however,  be  continued  on 
all  favourable  occasions,  and  late  kinds,  such  as 
Bigarreau  Napoleon,  still  one  of  our  very  best 
red  Cherries,  may  be  kept  steadily  swelling  by 
being  well  washed  with  soft  water  whenever  it  is 
thought  advisable  to  apply  moisture  to  the  stems 
of  more  advanced  varieties.  More  air  will,  of 
course,  be  necessary  with,  perhaps,  just  a  half 
turn  of  the  valve  at  night  or  on  dull  days  to  pre- 
vent the  atmosphere  from  remaining  stagnant, 
but  beyond  this  gentle  circulation  the  use  of  fire- 
heat  should  be  discontinued.  Extra  air  will,  of 
course,  entail  extra  care,  as  birds  of  all  kinds  are 
numerous,  and  the  blackbird,  much  as  we  enjoy 
his  morning  song,  is  not  a  desirable  assistant  in 
the  Cherry  house.  A  piece  of  tanned  garden 
netting  drawn  over  the  ventilators  and  over  the 
whole  roof,  if  bright  and  airy,  will  keep  feathered 
friends  out  of  mischief  and  do  good  service  by  and 
by  in  protecting  the  ripe  Cherries  from  the  heat 
of  the  run.  Freedom  from  insects  when  the  fruit 
is  ripe  is  so  important,  that  a  repetition  of  the 
advice  to  smoke  for  the  destruction  of  the  first 
fly  will  not  be  out  of  place ;  but  this  should  be 
done  long  before  there  is  any  prospect  of  the 
Cherries  being  wanted  for  use,  and  thorough  dis- 
infection with  pure  water  should  always  follow. 

Late  houses. — Next  to  the  mixed  orchard  house 
a  large  structure  well  filled  with  the  finest  Bigar- 
reaus  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  that 
can  meet  the  eye.  Many  have  seen  and  been 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  fruit,  or  the 
purity  of  the  sheets  of  blossom,  but  all  have  not 
seen  the  magnificent  foliage  which  some  of  the 
kinds  produce  when  grown  under  glass.  As  some 
of  these  varieties  make  large  leaves,  require 
a  long  time  to  ripen,  and  suffer  from  damp 
as  well  as  birds,  they  should  always  have  what 
they  so  richly  deserve —  a  light,  airy  house 
devoted  to  their  culture.  Cherry  trees  are  cheap ; 
they  can  be  grown  for  years  in  the  same 
pots,  provided  they  are  well  drained  and  receive 
the  proper  annual  attention,  or  they  may  be 
planted  out  and  lifted  every  other  year.  As  these 
kinds  improve  by  hanging  longer  than  they  can 
possibly  be  kept  in  the  open  air,  and  they  do  not 
come  so  quickly  to  maturity  as  Dukes  and  some 
others,  they  are  not  well  adapted  for  forcing, 
but  their  period  of  ripening  can  be  considerably 
advanced  under  glass,  although  fire-heat  may  not 
be  needed  for  weeks  together.  If  trained  to  a 
trellis  the  wood  should  have  plenty  of  room,  and 
the  fruit  will  pay  for  liberal  thinning.  The  trees 
will  require  liberal  syringing  at  all  times  when 
they  are  not  in  flower,  plenty  of  air  through  the 
day,  and  the  usual  remedies  for  the  destruction  of 
the  insect  pests  which  invariably  attack  the  Cherry 
during  certain  periods  of  its  growth. 

Cucumbers.  —  Where  winter  Cucumbers  are 
grown  in  small  compartments,  the  oldest  plants 
which  have  been  in  bearing  since  November  will 
now  be  getting  past  their  best,  if  they  are  not 
more  or  less  infested  with  red  spider.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  and  the  produce  of  the  pit  can  be 
dispensed  with,  their  replacement  by  fresh  young 
plants  will  be  found  the  most  satisfactory  course 
to  pursue.  The  pit  should  be  completely  cleared 
out,  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  refilled  with  well- 
worked  fermenting  material,  which  cannot  be 
made  too  firm.  Hills  or  ridges  for  summer  cul- 
ture are  preferable  to  pots,  as  the  plants  are  not 
so  liable  to  suffer  from  checks  produced  by  want 
of  water ;  but  instead  of  forming  them  close  to 
the  pipes,  they  should  be  as  far  removed  as  pos- 
sible. Vigorous  young  plants  raised  about  the 
middle  of  May  come  quickly  into  bearing  and 
produce  fine  fruit  throughout  the  season.  They 
require  turfy  loam  somewhat  heavier  than  that 
recommended  for  winter  culture  and  succeed  best 
when  grown  on  the  extension  principle.  Give 
plentiful  supplies  of  tepid  liquid  to  old  plants  now 
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in  bearing.  Top-dress  frequently  and  earth  up 
the  stems  to  draw  out  new  roots,  which  will  revel 
in  the  fresh  compost  and  force  clean  young  growths 
free  from  insects.  Remove  old  leaves  and  vines 
as  they  can  be  spared,  as  the  young  ones  re- 
quire space.  Avoid  overcrowding  and  overcrop- 
ping, and  syringe  copiously  on  fine  mornings  when 
the  temperature  begins  to  rise  and  again  when 
the  house  is  closed  at  a  temperature  of  90°. 
Dress  the  plants  at  least  three  times  a  week,  and 
dispense  with  shading  unless  the  bouse  is  very 
bright  and  the  tender  fruit  shows  signs  of  scald- 
ing. Well-worked  fermenting  material,  consisting 
of  stable  manure  and  leaves  or  Oak  leaves  alone, 
forms  an  indispensable  agent  in  summer  culture, 
as  the  warmth  enables  the  cultivator  to  dispense 
with  fire  heat,  and  the  ammonia  it  gives  off  is  an 
excellent  insecticide.  It  can  be  used  as  a  plung- 
ing medium  only  where  fire  heat  is  laid  on,  or  for 
supplying  all  the  bottom  heat  needed  through  the 
summer  months. 

The  frame  ground. — Where  plenty  of  stable 
manure  is  always  at  command  there  is  no  more 
profitable  or  interest- 
ing mode  of  preparing 
it  for  the  kitchen  gar- 
den than  turning  it  to 
account  in  the  cul- 
ture of  Cucumbers  and 
Melons.  If,  as  pre- 
viously advised,  beds 
in  pits  and  frames  have 
been  prepared  and 
planted,  the  plants  will 
now  (the  end  of  May) 
be  making  good  pro- 
gress, if  not  already 
producing  fruit.  The 
summer  management 
o£  frame  Cucumbers  \i 
by  no  means  diflicult, 
provided  the  top  and 
bottom  heat  can  be 
maintained  within  a 
minimum  of  70^  and 
a  maximum  of  90^, and 
the  plants  are  kept 
healthy  and  free  from 
insects  by  the  timely 
admifsionof  air.  Plen- 
tiful supplies  of  warm 
water  are  of  course 
necessary  both  to  the 
roots  and  foliage,  and 
tie  best  time  to  apply 
it  is  about  half-past 
three  on  fine  after- 
noons, when  the  frame 
is  closed  for  the  day. 
On  root- watering  days, 

say  twice  a  week,  the  water,  at  about  80°,  may  be 
applied  over  the  foliage  through  a  large  watering- 
pot,  when  syringing  will  not  be  needed .  On  other 
days  the  whole  of  the  interior,  including  plants 
and  frame,  should  be  well  syringed  and  shut 
close  in  time  for  the  glass  to  run  up  to  90°.  The 
next  and  last  important  points  are  judicious  or 
moderate  cropping  and  bi-weekly  stopping  and 
thinning  to  prevent  the  foliage  and  vines  from 
becoming  crowded.  W.  Coleman. 

Jiastnor  Castle,  Ledburi/. 


coal  fires  are  the  rule)  than  in  England,  and  so 
perhaps  plants  have,  on  the  whole,  a  better  chance 
there  than  with  us ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  in 
Paris  the  plants  best  suited  for  permanent  growth 
in  rooms  and  windows  are  grown  for  sale  by  the 
naarket  growers,  while  in  London  this  is  not  so 
markedly  the  case.  Cyclamens,  Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias,  and,  above  all,  Heaths  are  perhaps 
the  worst  of  all  room  plants  ;  hence  many  people 
have  resorted  to  those  fearful  monstrosities,  artifi- 
cial plants,  instead  of  beautiful  real  ones.  The 
best  of  hardy  and  half-hardy  decorative  plants  are 
grown  so  well,  and  are  sold  so  cheaply  in  the  Paris 
markets,  that  if  our  own  dealers  do  not  care  to 
grow  them,  we  might  at  least  import  them  in 
quantity,  just  as  we  do  Azaleas  and  Camellias. 

F.  W.  B. 

A  BOWL  OF  CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 
A  GARDEN  well  stocked  with  hardy  flowers  can 
at  all  times  of  the  year  furnish  bold  groups  of 
flower  and  foliage  for  indoor  decoration.     Thus  in 
the  deadest  midwinter,  such  good  bouquets  as  that 


the  individual  blooms  are  much  larger,  besides 
being  borne  in  broader  trusses.  The  raising 
of  new  Bouvardias  would  seem  to  be  occupying 
more  attention  at  the  present  time  than  usual,  for 
besides  the  above  we  have  the  three  double 
varieties,  Victor  Lemoine,  Triomphe  de  Nancy,  and 
Sang  Lorrain,  from  M.  Lemoine,  and  the  semi- 
donble-flowered  Thomas  Meehan  from  the  United 
States.— T. 


Christmas  Soses  and  Sas'frage  leaves. 

shown  in  this  engraving  may  be  had  in  fair  abund- 
ance. The  leaves  are  those  of  the  broad-leaved 
Saxifrage  (llegasea  cordifolia),  whose  ruddy 
winter  tinting  is  highly  becoming  to  the  pure 
white  Hellebore  blooms  ;  a  spray  or  two  of  foliage 
of  Berberis  Aquifolium,  also  red-linted,  gives 
quite  as  much  variety  as  is  neces^ary  in  an 
arrangement  intended  to  show  the  quiet  dignity 
of  one  or  two  noble  forms  of  flower  and  leaf. 
In  arranging  flowers  for  room  or  for  table  decora- 
tion, a  good  bold  group  of  flowers  and  leaves  of 
few  kinds,  or,  better  still,  of  one  only,  has  a  far 
better  efltect  than  the  mixed  bouquets  so  commonly 
seen,  where  a  mass  of  flowers  huddled  together 
without  an  adequate  proportion  of  greenery  de- 
stroy each  other's  eflfect  by  overcrowding  and 
probably  bad  colour  mixtures.  The  eugraving 
(p.  501)  shows  a  handful  of  Christmas  Hoses  and 
the  im°  ^''^^'^  leaves,  arranged  freely  in  a  glass  bowl,  with 
provements  made  of  late  years  in  the  growth  of  !  ^  ^^ff'^^^-  ^""^  ^,  ^^^  °'  "^^  "^  Laurustinus 
decorative  plants,  the  Parisian  florists  are  ahead  !  ^."'^  rf^T'  '>?;^.tb<=  group  been  still  further 
of  ours  in  their  growth  of  plants  for  indoor  "-^Pl-fi^d  ^i]  """'"'"g  ^he  two  latter,  it  would 
ornament.     The  meanest  caf6  has  a  few  really  i  ^^"^  ^^^^  ''"  ^^^  ''^"^'■• 
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PLANTS  FOR  ROOMS. 

Pabis  is  always  beautiful  in  the  spring  time,  and 
it  owes  much  of  its  country-like  freshness  to  its 
town  trees  and  flowers.     Great  as  are 


fresh  and  beautiful  plants  to  relieve  its  more 
sordid  surroundings.  The  best  of  these  are 
Palms,  Aspidistra,  and  small  Orange,  Ficus, 
Oleander,  and  Pomegranate  trees,  and  hardy 
shrubs,  such  as  Laurels,  Aucubas,  and  Euonymus 


Bouvardia     leiantha    olnnabarina.— 

Among  newer  Bouvardias  this  Continental  variety 

is  a  bright  and  striking  kind  ;  the   blossoms  have 

„    _       I  the  vivid  vermilion  tint  of  the  typical  leiantha, 

Jjess  coal  is  burnt  in  Paris  (where  wood  or  char- 1  but  thg  habit  of  the  plant  is  mofe  vjgorons  and 


THINGS  WE  HAVE  UNLEARNED. 
BhododendronB.— This  heading  was  sng 
gested  to  me  the  other  day  when  looking  at  an 
island  of  Rhododendrons  on  a  neighbouring  estate 
on  which  the  roots  of  the  whole  of  the  plants  were 
submerged.  A  finer  lot  of  Rhododendrons — and 
the  island  was  about  an  acre  in  extent  —I  have 
never  seen.  They  afford  cover  to  coots,  water- 
hens,  and  wild  ducks,  and  have  for  many  years 
clothed  the  island  with  a  dense,  luxuriant  growth, 
and  all  are,  I  believe,  growing  in  pure  loam.  The 
island,  an  artificial  one,  is  built  round  with  loose 
stores  and  is  quite  flat,  standing  only  a  few  inches 
above  constant  water 
level ;  hence  the  roots 
of  the  Rhododendrons 
must  always  be  water- 
logged. I  could  not 
help  thinking  on  the 
pains  taken  on  some 
other  estates  that  I 
know  well  where  Rho- 
dodendrons are  exten- 
sively planted  out  in 
the  woods  and  where 
unheard  of  expense  has 
been  incurred  in  drain- 
ing the  sites  and  filling 
them  with  peat,  remov- 
ing the  perfectly  suit- 
able natural  loam  to 
make  room  for  it.  The 
idea  that  Rhododen- 
drons thrive  in  peat 
only  and  in  well- 
drained  situations  is 
one  of  the  things  that 
have  not  only  not  been 
proved,  but  have  been 
disproved. 

Vines. — Under  the 
same  category  comes 
the  oft-repeated  belief 
or  supposition  that 
Vines  prefer  a  loose, 
spongy  rooting  me- 
diumcomposed  o£  fibry 
turf.  An  exponent  of 
this  idea  once  showed 
the  writeraVine  border 
exclusively  composed  of  fibry  turf  torn  from  the 
trap-rock  cliffs  hard  by,  and  which  in  texture 
looked  more  like  that  kind  of  Fern  root  peat  that 
is  now  recommended  for  Orchid  culture  than  any- 
thing else  with  which  I  can  compare  it.  What 
gave  rise  to  the  notion  that  a  Vine  border  should 
resemble  a  sponge  I  know  not,  but  that  was  the 
notion,  hardly  yet  quite  exploded  in  some  quarters, 
although  it  is  now  admitted  by  most  good  growers 
that  a  well  mixed  compost,  however  hard  and 
firm,  suits  the  Vine  and  other  fruits  better  than 
a  loose  compost  wherever  long  life  and  fertility 
are  concerned.  It  is  a  fact  at  all  events  that  Vine 
borders  of  the  last  description  are  now  sustaining 
Vines  that  were  planted  before  porous  borders 
were  invented. 

Steaming  Vines. — Another  useless  practice 
founded  upon  no  rational  theory  that  ever  was 
heard  of  was  that  in  order  to  grow  Grapes  well 
the  Vines  must  be  constantly  subjected  to  a 
steaming  process,  except  when  the  fruit  was 
ripening.  An  early  pioneer  in  this  line  in  Perth- 
shire I  remember  put  blankets  round  the  hot- 
water  pipes  and  flues,  and  by  keeping  them 
sprinkled  with  water  kept  up  the  necessary 
amount  of  steam ;  and  some  method  resembling 
this  was  in  full  play  till  an  improvement  was 
effected  in  the  shape  of  steaming  trays,  which 
permitted  a  constant  flow  of  ^v^ter  out  of  the  hot. 
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water  pipes  themselves,  and  so  insured  a  supply 
o£  moisture.  Much  was  written  on  this  latest 
device  for  steaming  natives  of  the  driest  regions 
of  the  globe,  and  a  great  deal  of  vegetable 
physiology  and  science  was  expended  to  prove  its 
utility ;  nosv  neither  the  inventors  nor  anyone 
else  well  skilled  in  Grape  culture  permit  such 
appliances,  it  being  admitted  that  they  were  un- 
mitigated evils,  and  nothing  else. 

Setting  fruit.— The  universal  opinion  at 
one  time  was  that  mostly  all  fruit  trees  required  a 
dry  atmosphere  in  which  to  set  their  crops  suc- 
cessfully, and  high  and  dry  temperatures  were  the 
order  of  the  day  at  certain  seasons,  and  although 
no  tangible  result  followed,  they  were  adhered  to 
persistently  till  it  was  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
that  a  genial  natural  temperature,  that  was 
neither  constantly  too  dry  nor  too  moist,  answered 
best,  and  the  dry  system  was  abandoned.  Be- 
tween steaming  trays  and  a  baker's-oven  tempera- 
ture one  would 
have  thought 
there  was  a  gulf 
too  wide  to  be 
bridged  over  in 
anyone's  practice ; 
but  it  was  not  so, 
for  both  found 
favour  in  the  same 
school  as  long  as 
any  defence  was 
possible,  but  now 
we  never  mention 
them.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  this  be- 
lief was  held  the 
other  that  Grapes 
would  not  set 
their  fruit  under 
a  tropical  figure, 
and  it  became  the 
practice  to  afEord 
Vines  as  high  or 
a  higher  tempe- 
rature in  the 
spring  of  their 
growth  than  at 
any  other  season ; 
but  this  also 
was  broken 
through  and  dis- 
continued. Ex- 
amples of  this 
kind  could  be 
multiplied  from 
memory  to  fill 
pages,  but 
those  given  are 
sufficient  to  show 
how    empiric 

our  garden  practice  still  is,  and  likely  to  be, 
when  not  guided  by  some  rational  principle  or 
put  to  the  test  of  proof.  We  cinnot  be  too 
careful  in  making  assertions  in  regard  to  the 
culture  of  plants,  which,  not  being  amenable  to 
experiments  like  inanimate  objects,  c  innot  be  con- 
trolled or  subjected  to  experiment  in  the  same 
way.  8.  W. 


and  that  my  self-help  was  of  some  importance 
was  proved  by  my  obtaining  a  second  grade  certi- 
ficate in  the  Society  oE  Arts  examinations  for 
drawing  when  I  first  got  to  London.  A  gardener 
hai  so  many  subjects  to  learn,  all  or  nearly  all  of 
more,  or  at  any  rate  of  equal,  importance  with 
drawing,  that  some  short  and  efficient  course  of 
training  is  all  he  can  expect.  I  believe  there  are 
now  special  courses  of  instruction  in  drawing  for 
artisans  in  some  towns,  but  too  often  the  gardener 
is  in  country  places;  therefore  to  him  they  may  be 
said  to  be  a  dead  letter.  I  have  taught  many 
people  drawing — young  gardeners,  amateurs,  and 
even  children,  and  found  the  children  especially 
apt  in  rapid  progress.  My  plan  is  to  teach  them 
first  to  observe  the  exact  size  by  actual  measure- 
ment, then  colour,  texture,  &c  ,  of  the  object  ere 
they  begin  to  draw  it.  Then  I  show  them  how  to 
model  the  object  in  form  and  colour  on  the 
paper,  instead  of   making  them  become  untrue 


has  done  (p.  414).  He  has  shown  us  that  it  is 
tedious  and  uninteresting  ;  that  it  has  no  lite-like 
elasticity;  that  by  it  the  born  genius  and  the  in- 
capable are  taught  in  precisely  the  same  way  I 
On  "J.  D.'8"own  showing  the  School  of  Art  system 
has  not  produced  us  a  dozan  good  flower  painters 
in  twice  as  many  years.     Need  one  say  more  ? 

F.  W.  B. 


DRAWING  FOR  GARDENERS. 

There  are  many  points  from  which  this  question 
must  be  viewed.  I  willingly  grant  that  for  a  life's 
work  at  art  special  training  is  necessary,  and  in 
that  case,  perhaps,  the  School  of  Art  system  may 
be  the  most  convenient,  even  if  not  the  best.  But 
for  the  young  gardener  such  a  course  is  too 
tedious  and  too  long,  and  besides  hundreds  of 
them  have  the  ability  to  make  a  fair  start  at 
sketching  on  their  own  account  if  some  little  en- 
couragement be  given  to  them.  To  all  those  who 
want  bread  "  J.  D."  (p.  444)  offers  a  stone  !  One 
of  our  best  flower  painters,  so  far  as  published 
floral  plates  are  concerned,  actually  did  what  I 
recommend  all  youn^  gardeners  to  attempt — 
that  is,  he  taught  himself  drawing  in  his  leisure 
hours.  I  never  had  the  chance  of  being  nearer, 
when  a  boy,  than  ten  miles  to  a  school  of  art,  but 
I  taught  myself  to  sketch  simple  things  fairly  well, 


Cliristmus  Roses  with  Alalia  leaves.    (See  p   500. 

to  Nature  from  the  beginning  by  at'empting  out- 
lines which  are  not  there.  Outlines  of  any 
kind  may  be  expedient  or  convenient,  but  they 
are  conventional  at  the  best.  The  common  lead 
pencil  is  a  relic  of  a  barbarous  age,  and  there 
can  be  no  hope  for  any  art  which  is  based  on  its 
productions.  Thanks  to  the  lead  pencil,  we  have 
woolly  German  lithographs  to-day  by  the  thou- 
sand, all  as  bad  as  they  can  be.  Ruskin,  in  his 
"  Proserpina,"  recommends  pen  and  ink  and  tints 
or  washes  to  show  local  colour  and  markings, 
after  which  the  sketch  so  produced  may  be  touched 
with  the  pen  again  to  show  texture  or  hairs,  &c. 
The  lead  pencil  is  the  burnt  stick  of  the  savage 
without  its  primitive  power.  It  is  remarkable 
what  an  advance  in  wood  engraving  has  been 
made  since  the  pencil  has  been  supplanted  by  the 
brush  filled  with  colour.  As  I  have  said,  not  only 
all  drawing,  but  even  ordinary  writing  is  done  with 
a  brush  by  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  alike.  When 
I  alluded  to  the  drawing  of  the  Japanese,  I  was 
not  thinking  of  the  crude  fan  and  fire-screen  pro- 
ductions now  so  common  in  the  English  market, 
but  of  the  best  of  Japanese  art  in  all  branches — 
in  books,  on  pots,  wood,  and  textile  fabrics,  all  of 
which  owe  their  extreme  beauty  to  exquisite 
brush  work.  After  all,  no  one  could  possibly  have 
made  out  a  worse  case  for  our  best  English 
Government  system  of  art  training  than  "J.  D.  " 


PLANTS  SOLD  UNTRUE  TO  NAME. 
It  of  tens  surprises  me,  seeing  how  amateurs  are 
cheated  by  foreign  nurserymen,  that  they  go  on 
sending  abroad  for  rare  plants.  There  is  no  real 
saving,  now  that  many  English  firms  advertise 
spring  and  other  bulbs  at  a  price  which,  the  lesser 
rate  of  carriage  considered,  comes  to  the  same  as 
the  cheapest  Dutch  houses.  But  to  buy  of  any 
of  the  great  advertising  Dutch  or  Belgian  houses 
rare  bulbs  or  plants  is  merely  trusting  to  luck. 
For  years  Messrs.  Roozen  have  advertised  in  their 

lists  Iris  aurea. 
I  wonder  if  they 
ever  had  it  at 
all.  I  have  re- 
ceived for  it  in 
past  days,  when  I 
did  not  know  Iris 
rhizomes,  many 
common  Irises. 
For  Iris  cristata, 
a  little  delicate 
dwarf  kind,  they 
sent  me  regularly 
the  common  wild 
Flag(IrisPseudo- 
acorus)  and,  I 
presume,  from 
the  nearest  ditch. 
A  favourite  prac- 
tice is  to  put 
up  Iris  anglica 
or  Fritillaria  lati- 
folia  in  twenty- 
fi  ve  varieties. 
From  one  great 
Dutch  firm  I  re- 
ceived Iris  anglica 
in  twenty-five  va- 
rieties, all  the 
same.  From  Van 
Houtte  a  packet 
of  Fritillaria  lati- 
folia  in  twenty- 
five  varieties  of 
the  broad-leaved 
kind ;  all  were 
n  a  r  r  o  w-leaved, 
and  o  nly  two 
were  really  dis- 
tinct. M.  Van 
Houtte  has  lately  sent  me  the  variegated-leaved 
Fankia  Fortunei  at  Is.  8d.,  but  there  is  no  sign, 
nor  ever  will  be,  of  variegation  on  his  plant. 
Take  three  trees  standing  together  in  my  little 
Chelsea  garden,  where  any  Londoner  can  come  and 
see  Van  Houtte's  labels  still  fixed  on  the  trees  in 
the  well-known  writing  ;  all  three  are  wrong,  and 
another  sent  at  the  same  time  makes  four 
out  of  four.  These  three  are  Cerasus  Sieboldi 
fl.-albo-pleno;  C.  S.  fl.-roseo-pleno,  a  glorious 
plant,  sold  true  by  Veitch  and  Smith,  of 
Worcester,  and  the  common  white  Persian  Lilac, 
which  has  unfortuoately  come  lilac  and  not 
white.  His  tree  of  the  so-called  rose-coloured 
Cherry  is  a  common  wild  Cherry.  The  double 
white  Siebold's  variety  has  not  yet  bloomed,  but  is 
quite  distinct  in  its  cut  leaf  from  the  true  Cerasus 
Sieboldi.  I  must  say  I  have  never  received  a  Lily 
untrue  to  name  from  either  Van  Houtte  or  Roozen. 
But  as  for  M.  Mater,  of  Leyden,  the  amount  of 
things  untrue  to  name  sent  by  him  is  quite  as- 
tonishing. One  naturally  thinks  that,  as  Siebold's 
agent,  and  with  such  a  careful  and  apparently 
trustworthy  catalogue,  there  is  here  a  store  of 
valuable  things.  When  I  get  anything  from  him 
I  have  learnt  by  experience  to  expect  it  untrue  to 
name,  however  high  a  price  I  have  paid  for  it. 
Take,  for  instance.  Clematis  Sieboldi  (of  which, 
by  the  way,  one  of  the  Altrinoham  nurserymen 
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has  a  trae  stock) ;  he  sent  me  instead  some  form 
of  lanuginosa.  It  is  a  great  nuisance,  after  wasting 
a  year  or  two  for  a  rare  plant  to  bloom,  to  find  it 
only  something  common,  and  it  is  high  time  some 
disinterested  person  wrote  to  prevent  the  innocents 
from  being  victimised.  De  Graaff  or  Krelage 
always  have  things  true  to  name,  and  everyone 
can  get  rare  plants  from  them  through  our  English 
trade.  I  have  never  yet  received  from  any  English 
firm  a  plant  wrongly  named  except  by  some  rare 
mistake,  nor  can  I  yet  complain  of  Swiss,  German, 
or  French  dealers.  Frank  Miles. 

26,  Tite  Street,  Chelsea,  and  Sunnijhill, 
Sli ireli ampton,  Sristol. 

P.S. — A  little  light  thrown  on  the  subject  by 
other  victims  who  can  clearly  prove  their  cases 
would  perhaps  be  beneficial. 


FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS  TOGETHER. 
I  AM  again  tempted  to  send  you  a  few  farther 
notes,  which  may  interest  such  of  your  readers  as 
are  amateurs,  like  myself,  especially  as  I  consider 
that  I  have  re-discovered  an  old  flower,  j  ust  the  one 
I  have  been  wanting  for  years.  Doubtless  some 
of  your  experienced  readers  will  say  that  I  have 
found  it,  as  Donald  found  the  tongs — before  they 
were  lost ;  but  we  shall  see.  Last  autumn  I 
bought  along  with  my  bnlbs  half  a  dozen  Ornitho- 
galum  arabicum,  which  were  planted  two  in  a 
6-inch  or  7-inch  pot  in  poor  soil.  A  fine  crop  of 
leaves  like  those  of  a  Hyacinth  came  up,  and  the 
pots  stood  in  a  cold  house  all  winter.  About  the 
middle  of  April  (still  in  the  cold  house)  a  strong 
stem  sprang  from  each  bulb,  and  the  first  to 
bloom  gave  me  twenty-three  flowers  in  a  cluster, 
each  much  larger  than  a  crown-piece,  with  six 
pure  white  petals,  set  off  by  a  shining  black  car- 
pel, or  seed  vessel,  about  the  size  of  a  Pea,  greatly 
to  the  delight  of  my  wife,  who  found  that  a  single 
head  of  bloom  sufficiently  filled  one  of  the  vases 
at  church.  One  head  was  sent  to  a  florist  in  my 
neighbourhood,  who  exhibited  it  in  his  window, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  a  neigh- 
bour of  ours,  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
large  garden  with  houses  maintained  at  all  degrees 
of  heat  and  cold,  stopped  his  carriage  to  ask 
where  in  the  world  we  happened  to  pick  up  all  our 
rare  flowers,  the  fact  being  that  they  are  always 
old  and  cheap,  or,  at  all  events,  common  enough. 
Many  other  people  have  also  inquired,  and  as  I  do 
not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  the  flower  before, 
I  suppose  that  it  is  not  much  grown.  It  has 
everything  to  recommend  it,  for  to  prove  its 
lasting  qualities  I  wore  one  in  my  button-hole 
for  two  days,  wired'round  in  a  little  soaked  paper, 
and  kept  it  in  water  for  two  days  longer.  Who 
is  it  (Keble,  I  think)  who  says, 

The  lierbs  we  need  to  srjothe  our  woe 
Familiar  by  our  footpath  grow? 

and  though  Arabia  is  not  exactly  in  my  daily 
walks,  bulb  merchants'  shops  certainly  are.  I 
grow  a  Clematis  indivisa  lobata  in  a  pot  at  the  end 
of  one  of  my  vineries,  and  a  friend  who  saw  it 
covering  the  roof  with  its  white  stars  in  March 
exclaimed  that  he  had  been  looking  all  his  life  for 
a  white  cool  greenhouse  creeper,  without  knowing 
of  the  existence  of  this  New  Zealand  beauty, 
which,  as  I  see  you  have  remarked,  is  not  half  as 
well  known  as  it  should  be.  As  a  hint  to  those 
who  may  have  church  vases  to  fill,  I  may  just 
mention  that  a  few  sprays  of  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana  as  a  background  last  for  many  Sundays 
and  keep  fresh  and  green  all  the  while.  I  began 
the  year  with  Triteleia  uniflora,  Roman  and  other 
Hyacinths,  Primulas,  Abutilons,  Harbinger  Prim- 
roses, Deutzias,  Cyclamens,  Azaleas,  Begonias, 
Callas,  Narcissi,  or  so  on,  forwarding  them  a? 
required  in  my  propagating  house,  my  sheet 
anchor  being  the  single  Narcissus  poeticus  variety 
ornatus,  six  bulbs  in  a  pot,  each  bloom  being  tied 
to  and  supported  by  a  slender  stick,  so  as  to  turn 
it  the  way  in  which  it  would  look  best.  Their 
perfume  gives  them  an  advantage  even  over  the 
(to  me)  unattainable  Eucharis.  Then  came  my 
outdoor  Horsefieldi  Daffodils,  the  most  beautiful, 
surely,  of  all  Daffodils,  which  in  my  light  soil 
increase  easily.  I  tried  for  the  first  time  as  a  pot 
plant  common  double  Daffodils,  eight  or  ten  bulbs 


in  a  pot,  which  'came  in  very  early,  and  were 
much  admired  on  my  table.  My  Cinerarias, 
mostly  white  with  tipped  edges  (I  see  that  there 
is  a  pure  white  variety  advertised),  are  just  over  ; 
my  Calceolarias  and  Pelargoniums  kept  in  a  cold 
frame  are  coming  in,  and  t  have  in  my  cold  house, 
along  with  my  solitary  Peach  tree,  a  Cheshunt 
Hybrid  Rose  covered  with  some  three  score  of  its 
fragrant  blooms,  and  a  Gloire  de  Dijon  similarly 
arrayed.  They  are  each  grown  in  a  Vine  pot,  and 
are  well  fed  and  watered.  In  summer  they  stand 
out  to  recruit,  and  are  plunged  in  dead  leaves.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  on  my  bleak  hillside 
even  the  earliest  Roses  are  midsummer  flowers, 
and  few  can  describe  better  than  1  can  the  effects 
upon  a  garden  of  a  bitter  north-west  wind  on  the 
18th  of  May,  just  now  blowing.  Enough  has,  I 
think,  been  said  to  show  that,  with  fruit  and 
flowers  in  the  same  houses  and  with  moderate 
appliances,  ample  provision  may  be  made  even  in 
the  dead  season  for  both  church  and  table  decora- 
tion, reliance  being  placed  on  Chrysanthemums 
to  carry  on  until  Christmas. 

North-west  Cheshire. 


The  Primula  conference.— The  following 

list  of  Primulas,  compiled  in  1S82  by  M.  B.  Stein, 
inspector  of  the  Breslau  Botanic  Gardens,  may  per- 
haps be  useful  to  the  promoters  of  the  proposed 
Primula  conference : — 


japonica  (A.  Or  ) 
verticillata  (I'orsk.) 
Boveina  (De^iie.) 
tloribundi(Wall ) 
sinensis  (Ldl.) 
cortusoides  (L ) 
X  gracilis  (.St.)  (6x8) 
Siebuldi  (.Morren) 
mollis  (Nutt ) 
Kaufmanniana  (Rgl.) 
Kiaiiais  ( I'raiito  ) 
inflata  (Lehm.) 
orticinalls  (.Ja  q.) 
X  media  (Peterm.) 
intricata  (G.  u.) 
carpathica  (Fuss.) 
amtcna  (M.  13  ) 
tiatior  (.lacq  ) 
suaveolens  (Bert.) 
X  breviityla  (L).  C  )  (siiha- 

Ciulisx  iS) 
X  flagellicaulis  (A.  Kern.) 

(superacaulis  x  is) 
xdigcnea  (A.  Kern.)  (18 

x23) 
vulgaris   (Hud3.)=acau- 

li3(L.) 
Sibthorpi  (Rchb.) 
penduliflora  (A.  Kern  ) 
involucrata  ( vVall.) 
speciosa(Don.) 
rosea  (Roylc) 
Jaestdikeana  (.4.  Kern.) 
cashmerlana  (KoyJe) 
elllptica  (Royle) 
Hmbnata(\Vall.) 
denticulata  (Sm.) 
capitata  (Royle) 
Fortunel  (V'atke) 
P.arryi  (A.  Or.) 
altaica  (Lehm  ) 
davurica  (.Spvgl.) 
mistassinica  (Mcb.x.) 
sibirica  (Jacq.) 
borealis  (D.  (.'.) 
longiscapa  (Ldbr.) 
magcdlanlca  (Lehm.) 
lepida(D.iJ.) 
frondoia  (.lauka) 
farlnosa  (L  ) 
Warei  (Stein) 
scotica  (Hooker) 
longillira  (.\11  ) 
auriculata  (Lam.) 
pyenorhiza  (Ld  T.) 
luteola(Rupr  ) 
Stuarti  (Wall.) 
I  urpurea  (Royle) 
nivalis   (l'aU.)  =  speci03a 

(Gmel.) 
algida  (Adams) 
calyciiii  (Duby.) 
spectubilis  (Tiatt.) 
Clusiana(T3ch.) 
WuUeniaaa  (Schott.) 


61  integrlfolia  (L.) 

62  Kit'ilbeliana  (Schott.) 
6.3  angustifolia(Torr.) 

64  X  Kacchioi  (Schott.)  (sub- 
minima  xob) 

65xDumouUni  (.Stein)  (su- 
perminima  x  5S) 

66xJluretiina  (Moritzi) 
(subintegrifolia  x  fc6) 

GZxDioyana  (Lagger)  (su- 
perintegrifolia  x  SO) 

65  glutiiiosa(VVulf.) 
60  minima  (L  ) 
70  X  b'loerkiana      (Schrad.) 

(suprr,;lutino3a  x  69) 
71 X  biflora  (Huter.)  (70  x  69) 
72xHuteri  (A.  Kern.)  (70  x 

63) 

73  salisburgensis  (Floerke.) 
8Ubglutinosax69) 

74  Forsteri  (Steiu.)  (super- 
minima  x  84) 

75x.Steini  (Obrist)  (sub- 
minima  x  84) 

76  X  pmniia  (A.  Kern.)  (69  x 
80) 

77  AUioni  (Lois.) 

78  tyrolensis  (Schott.) 
7!)  Venzoi  (Huter)  (78x60) 

80  reuensis  (Thorn.) 

81  conflois  (Schott.) 
Si  pedemontata  (Thorn.) 

83  viUosa  (Juc(i.) 

84  hirsuta  (All.) 
Sox  iiernina;  (A.  Kern.) 

86  viscosa  (All.) 

87  commutata  (Schott ) 
8Sxpubescen3  (Jacq.)  (su- 

perauriculax84) 
89 X arctotis ( A.  Kern.)(3Ub- 

auriculax84) 
93  X  Gobli  (A.  Kern.)(super- 

auricula  x  8 1) 
91xKerneri(GoM.  &  Stein) 

(subauriculax83) 

92  alpina  (Schlcicli)=  rhfo- 
tica  (Koch) 

93  X  Peyritschi  (Stein  )  (sub- 
auricula  x  86) 

94  X  discolor  (Leybold)  (su- 
perauriculaxhO) 

93  X  Porta;!  (Huter)  (sub- 
auricula  x  so) 

93  Cdbisi  (Lehmann) 

97xObristi  (Stein.)  (siiper- 
BilbisixM) 

98xsimilis  (.Stein  )(sub-Bal- 
bisi  X  U9) 

99  Auricula  (L.) 
10  >  Palinuri  (Pesagu.) 
lolmirgnata   (Cust.)  =  cre- 
nata  (Lehm.) 

102  X  venusta  (Host)  (99  x  103) 

103  carniolica  (Jac(i ) 

-0.  FOESTER,  Lehenhof. 


DAVALLIA  TENUIFOLIA  VEITCHIANA. 
This  new  species,  an  illustration  of  which  is  given 
on  p.  501,  seems  to  be  destitute  of  the  hare's- 
foot-like  rhizomes  which  Adiantums  generally  pos- 
sess, its  fronds  being  produced  in  great  abundance 
from  a  dense  tufted  crownforraed  by  invisible  and 


essentially  underground  rhizomes.  It  belongs  to 
that  section  widely  scattered  all  over  India  which 
has  for  its  type  D.  tenuifolia,  of  which  this  new 
comer  is  probably  only  a  form,  though  a  most 
beautiful  and  distinct  one,  and  easily  distinguished 
from  it  by  its  elegant  and  pendulous  fronds.  The 
latter  are  from  30  inches  to  10  inches  long,  very 
finely  cut,  and  arch  gracefully  on  all  sides.  The 
leafy  portion  is  broadly  lanceolate  in  outline,  and 
furnished  with  lace  like  foliage  of  a  pale  green 
colour,  forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the  warm 
red  tinge  of  the  round,  flexible  stalks  on  which 
it  is  borne.  The  numerous  pinna;,  too,  are 
much  longer  and  more  slender  than  those  of  any 
other  known  kind.  Its  light  drooping  habit 
makes  it  one  of  the  best  of  stove  basket  Ferns 
introduced  for  many  years.  It  comes  from  the 
Straits  Settlements,  whence  it  was  sent  to  Messrs. 
Veitch  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  T.  Veitch.  S. 


Societies. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  SUMMER  SHOW. 
Mat  22  and  23. 
A  MORE  excellent  summer  show  has  seldom  been 
seen  at  the  Crystal  Palace  than  that  held  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  last.  It  was  not  only  extensive,  but 
much  more  representative  than  usual,  and  the  fine 
quality  Of  the  exhibits  throughout  the  entire  show 
was  conspicuous.  A  grand  display  was  expected 
on  account  of  the  liberal  prizes  offered,  amounting 
to  no  less  than  Mm.  There  was,  therefore, 
sufficient  inducement  for  the  best  exhibitors  to 
compete  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
result  was  eminently  satisfactory. 

The  schedule  on  this  occasion  was,  as  usual,  most 
comprehensive,  there  being  no  fewer  than  forty- 
five  classes.  This  number,  however,  seems  too 
large;  had  there  been  fewer  classes,  and  the 
prizes  offered  for  such  valuable  plants  as  Orchids 
been  higher,  the  show  of  these  plants — always  a 
great  attraction — would  have  been  both  larger 
and  finer  even  than  it  was.  The  extent  of  the 
show  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  out  of  the 
forty-five  classes,  only  one— that  for  Sarracenias 
— was  not  represented ;  and  amongst  the  more 
popular  groups  there  was  keen  competition.  The 
exhibits  were  arranged  in  the  nave  as  well  as  in 
the  transept,  and  their  effect  on  the  whole  was 
admirable.  Mr.  Head,  the  superintendent,  had 
made  a  decided  departure  at  this  show  from  the 
ordinary  course.  Instead  of  having  stages  for 
large  plants,  he  had  them  arranged  in  groups  on 
the  floor.  They  were  thus  seen  to  better  advan- 
tage than  when  raised  on  benches,  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  latter  arrangement  being  that  exhi- 
bitors were  unable  to  hide  the  worst  sides  of  their 
specimens,  and  as  they  are  in  the  habit  of  training 
their  plants  to  show  the  majority  of  the  flowers 
one  way,  the  defect  was  most  conspicuous.  That 
a  most  effective  show  can  be  made  by  not  having 
stages  at  all  is  evident,  and  on  this  occasion  it 
only  required  groups  of  fine-foliaged  plants  for  a 
background  to  render  the  exhibition  as  picturesque 
as  it  could  possibly  be  made.  The  Azaleas  and 
fine-leaved  plants  were,  unfortunately,  grouped  by 
themselves,  the  result  being  that  one  was  all  glare, 
the  other  too  sombre.  Had  the  fine-foliaged 
plants  bsen  arranged  in  combination  with  the 
Azaleas  and  the  Ferns  with  the  Pelargo- 
niums, what  a  beautiful  show  would  have  been 
the  result.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  a  first  step  out 
of  the  beaten  track  taken,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  ere  long  London  flower  shows  will  fail  lo  be 
the  same  stereotyped  affairs  year  after  year  that 
they  have  been. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  finely 
represented  in  every  class,  some  of  the  most  noted 
growers  being  among  the  competitors.  In  both 
the  open  class  and  that  for  amateurs,  Mr.  Spode's 
gardener  (Mr.  Chapman),  at  Hawkesyard  Park, 
Rugeley,  showed  by  far  the  finest  specimens,  all 
marvellous  examples  of  skilful  culture.  In  his 
collection  of  nine  plants  in  the  open  class  he  had 
huge  plants  of  Erica  depressa,  Dracophyllum, 
Aphelexis    grandifiora,    Hedaroma     tulipiferum, 
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Antharium  Soherzerianum,  two  very  fine  Ixoras, 
I.  Dixiana  and  I.  coccinea,  Tremandra  ericfcfolia 
and  Chorozema  Chandleri,  which  last,  with  its 
Holly-like  foliage  and  clusters  of  orange-red  Pea- 
like  flowers,  seemed  to  win  most  admirers.  In 
Mr.  James'  second  group  was  a  grand  Anthurium 
Andreanum,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country, 
carrying  over  a  dozen  spithes,  overtopping  the 
large  handsome  leaves.  When  grown  so  finely  as 
this  specimen,  this  Anthurium  is  really  a  noble 
plant.  A.  Soherzerianum  was  also  shown  admir- 
ably in  this  collection,  likewise  the  old  Azalea 
sinensis,  of  which  there  was  a  huge  plant  pro- 
fusely covered  with  deep  orange-yellow  trusses  of 
bloom.  Mr.  Chapman  also  showed  the  finest  six 
plants  in  the  amateurs'  class,  one  of  the  most 
noteworthly  plants  being  Ixora  Williamsi,  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  best  of  all  the  varieties,  the 
trusses  being  large  and  unusually  bright  in  colour. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  free  grower  and  flowerer.  In 
Mr.  Kann's  second  collection  was  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  Tremandra  ericrefolia,  remarkable  for 
its  not  being  so  formally  trained  as  other  plants 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  show.  The  flower-laden 
branchlets  hung  loosely  about  in  a  beautiful  way. 
A  profusely  flowered  Cytisus  Everestianus  in  the 
same  group  was  like  a  golden  balloon ;  and 
equally  remarkable  was  a  towering  white  Azalea, 
named  Princess  Ali;e,  evidently  a  free  b'oomer, 
and  one  of  the  purest  whites. 

AzALE.\s  were  a  great  feature  in  the  fhow,  and 
rarely  have  they  been  finer,  even  at  the  Palace, 
where  they  are  shown  better  than  elsewhere  about 
London.  Mr.  Thornton's  magnificent  specimens, 
which  are  grown  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
were  there,  and  won  the  highest  honours  in  both 
the  open  and  amateurs'  classes.  His  plants  were 
all  huge  conical  specimens,  from  5  feet  to  7  feet 
high,  and  literally  covered  with  bloom.  All  the 
varieties  were,  however,  old  and  inferior  to  the 
many  new  sorts,  which  have  been  improved  so 
much  as  regards  size,  shape,  and  colour  of 
flowers,  such,  for  example,  as  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Slough,  showed  in  his  collection  of  eighteen 
plants,  which  for  fine  growth  and  profusion  of 
flower  could  not  possibly  be  surpassed.  Though 
the  plants  were  only  in  6-inch  pots,  they  averaged 
between  2  feet  and  3  feet  through,  and,  moreover, 
were  not  trained  in  that  stiff,  formal  way  which, 
as  a  rule,  mars  the  beauty  of  exhibition  Azaleas 
so  much.  Mr.  Turner  showed  the  following  sorts : 
ApoUoD,  probably  the  best  white  variety  known; 
Roi  de  Holland,  grandis,  Comtesse  de  Flandre, 
Duchesse  de  Nassau,  Heine  des  Beiges,  Mad. 
Van  Houtte,  Irma,  Jean  Vervaene,  Jules  Verne, 
Marquis  of  Lome,  Le  Flambeau,  Souvenir  de 
Piince  Albart,  and  Mad.  Lefebvre.  This  list  may 
be  regarded  as  thoroughly  representative  of  the 
various  colours  to  be  found  in  the  Azaleas.  If 
some  of  these  were  taken  in  hand  by  those  who 
grow  specimens  for  exhibition,  they  would  eclipse 
the  present  specimen  plants  a  long  way,  although 
some  of  the  older  sorts,  such  as  Criterion,  Magnet, 
and  Iveryana,  will  probably  always  remain  first- 
rate  varieties.  These  three  fine  sorts  were  shown 
admirably  by  Mr.  Thornton's  gardener  in  his 
group  of  six  specimens. 

Oeciiids. — Although  several  classes  represent- 
ing valuable  prizes  were  set  apart  for  Orchids, 
the  display  was  not  remarkable,  and  there  was  no 
really  first-rate  collection  among  the  half-dozen 
shown.  The  most  noteworthy  were  the  single 
specimens,  some  two  or  three  of  these  being  un- 
commonly fine.  The  best  in  this  class  was  a 
splendid  plant  of  Vanda  suavis  (a  good  variety), 
from  Mr.  Crawshay's  garden  at  Rosefield,  Seven- 
oaks.  The  plant,  though  only  about  a  yard  high, 
bore  four  very  fine  spikes,  and  the  plant  altogether 
indicated  good  culture.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  best 
specimen  Orchid  that  has  been  seen  at  a  London 
show  for  a  long  time,  and  the  exhibitor  deserved 
more  than  the  sovereign  which  the  first  prize 
brought  him  for  bringing  such  a  fine  plant  all  the 
way  from  Sevenoaks.  Equally  remarkable  in  its 
way  was  a  specimen  of  Dendrobium  Falconerl 
which  was  shown  for  the  second  prize  by  Mr. 
Southgate's  gardener  (Mr.  Salter).  This  plant 
appeared  to  be  growing  on  a  stump  of  Tree  Fern, 


and  was  fairly  smothered  with  flowers.  Having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  this  Dendrobe  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  grow  and  flower  well,  this  plant 
deserved  the  highest  commendation.  Judging  by 
the  other  fine  specimens  of  this  Orchid  which 
Mr.  Salter  showed,  he  evidently  has  found  out  the 
secret  of  growing  it  to  perfection.  The  other 
specimen  Orchids  were  not  remarkable.  The  col- 
lections were  not  nnmerous.only  three  being  shown 
in  the  open  class,  and  four  in  that  from  amateurs. 
Mr.  Little  was  awarded  the  first  prize  in  the  open 
class,  but  the  judges  appeared  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  he  had  two  plants  of  Cattleya  Mendeli 
among  his  nine  specimens,  notwithstanding  the 
conditions  of  the  schedule.  The  two  plants, 
however,  difltered  somewhat  in  colour,  one  being  a 
darker  variety  than  the  other,  but  quite  as  much 
variation  could  be  found  among  the  numbers  of 
plants  shown  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  by  the 
same  exhibitor  in  the  same  collection.  If  an 
exhibitor  is  allowed  to  show  several  plants  as  one 
specimen  often  representing  several  varieties,  and 
also  allowed  to  show  duplicates  in  a  class  for 
distinct  kinds,  then  we  must  expect  to  see  no  end 
of  controversy  among  exhibitors.  The  Orchids 
in  this  first  prize  group  were  every-day  kinds,  but 
in  the  second  collection  from  Mr.  Southgate  were 
the  rare  Coelogyne  pandurata,  so  singular  in  having 
pea-green  flowers  with  jet-black  lips — a  strange 
mixture  of  colour.  This  plant  attracted  a  deal  of 
attention.  There  was  also  a  fine  specimen  from 
the  same  exhibitor  of  Dendrobium  Falconeri  and 
Masdevallia  ignea,  one  of  the  best  that  has  been 
at  an  exhibition.  The  amateurs'  class  was  alto- 
gether better  represented.  The  best  half-a-dozsn 
plants  were  from  Mr.  Crawshay's  collection,  and 
these  were  all  worthy  of  an  exhibition.  The  best 
plants  were  Vanda  suavis,  a  rather  small  plant 
with  three  spikes — another  example  of  good 
culture  ;  Cattleya  Mossife,  with  five  spikes,  carry- 
ing in  the  aggregate  a  dozen  flowers ;  Cypri- 
pedium  Lawrenceanum,  with  nine  flowers ;  also 
good  specimens  of  Lielia  purpurata  alba,  Odonto- 
glossum vexillarium.  In  the  next  collection  from 
Mr.  Southgate  was  another  fine  plant  of  Den- 
drobium Falconeri  and  a  specimen  of  Masde- 
vallia Lindeni  quite  2  feet  through.  The  third 
collection  was  remarkable  for  a  splendid  Cattleya 
gigas,  a  small  plant  bearing  six  massive  flowers, 
and  Dendrobium  crassinode  Barberianum,  remark- 
able for  its  lateness. 

Caladiums  were  one  of  the  special  features  in 
the  exhibition.  They  are  usually  shown  well  here, 
but  on  this  occasion  they  were  better  than  ever. 
The  neighbouring  nurserymen,  Messrs.  Laing,  of 
Forest  Hill,  who  have  long  made  the  Caladinm 
one  of  their  specialities,  seemed  to  have  spread  a 
fashion  for  them  about  their  neighbourhood.  They 
certainly  set  a  good  example,  for  a  finer  group 
than  they  showed  here  could  not  be  conceived. 
Each  of  the  nine  plants  was  not  less  than  i  feet 
through,  and  all  represented  the  best  sorts.  These 
were  Souvenir  de  Madame  Bernard,  Sanchonian- 
thon,  Leopold  Robert,  candidum,  Luddemannia- 
num,  Mithridate,  cardinale,  Mary  Schieffer,  and 
albo-luteum.  These  are  all  first-class  varieties, 
the  pick,  in  fact,  of  the  large  collection  grown  by 
this  firm,  and  most  of  them  are  new  and  generally 
superior  to  older  kinds.  Mr.  Hatchette's  gardener 
at  Lee  showed  for  the  second  prize  a  highly  com- 
mendable group,  all  large  and  well  grown 
plants,  but  the  varieties  were  not  so  fine  as  those 
from  Messrs.  Laing,  being  older  and  not  so  highly 
coloured.  These  two  groups  were  the  admiration 
of  everyone,  and  it  will  not  surprise  us  if  they 
are  the  means  of  giving  an  impetus  to  Caladium 
culture,  which  for  some  time  past  .has  not  been 
brisk. 

FiNE-FOLlAOED  PLANTS  of  the  usual  stamp, 
such  as  Palms,  Cycads,  Aroids,  were  not  remark- 
able, though  they  were  shown  quite  up  to  their 
average  merit.  There  were  two  classes,  one  open, 
the  other  for  amateurs.  Mr.  Rann,  gardener  at 
Handcross  Park,  was  first,  and  Canon  Bridge's 
gardener  (Mr.  Penfold),  at  Beddington,  was 
second.  There  was  more  novelty  among  Mr.  Pen- 
fold's  plants,  but  the  Handcross  Park  group  was 
superior  in  size,  all  being  ponderous  plants,  the 


Crotons  being  particularly  fine.  The  first  prize 
nine  plants  from  Mr.  Kann  were  Cycas  circinalis 
and  C.  revoluta,  Spathiphyllum  pictnm,  Diefifen- 
bachia  illustris,  Croton  undulatum  and  albicans, 
the  latter  very  finely  coloured  and  each  about 
6  feet  through.  Mr.  Penfold  had  a  very  fine  Alo- 
casia  macrorhiza  variegata,  Anthurium  crytalli- 
num,  Pandanus  Veitchi  variegatus,  Phormium 
tenax,  besides  grand  plants  of  such  comparative 
novelties  as  Asparagus  plumosus  and  Carludovica 
Drudei,  the  latter  a  Palm-like  Cyclanth  of  noble 
jet  graceful  growth,  the  leaves  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  fan-leaved  Palm.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  introductions  which  Mr.  Bull  has  made 
among  fine-foliaged  plants.  Mr.  James  showed  in 
the  same  class  some  good  specimens,  especially  of 
Crotons  and  Anthuriums.  Crotons  and  Dracaenas 
are  always  a  special  feature  at  these  shows,  classes 
being  set  apart  for  them  both  for  open  competition 
and  for  amateurs.  Mr.  Causton,  a  well-known 
amateur  at  Dulwich,  usually  takes  high  honours 
with  these,  and  on  this  occasion  his  gardener,  Mr. 
Bird,  took  the  first  prizes  in  the  open  class  for 
nine  Crotons  and  for  six  Crotons  in  the  amateurs' 
class,  besides  he  showed  the  finest  six  Dracsenas 
from  amateurs.  His  Crotons  were  all  huge 
specimens  and  remarkably  high  coloured,  the 
selection  of  sorts  in  the  class  for  nine  including 
such  first-rate  varieties  as  C.  Weismanni,  Evan- 
sianum,  Williamsi,  Andreannm,  nndulatam.  Queen 
Victoria,  and  Prince  of  Wales.  Messrs.  Hooper 
likewise  represented  this  class  admirably;  their 
plants,  though  well  grown  and  coloured,  were 
smaller  than  the  first  group.  The  Dracsenas 
made  a  great  show,  and,  judging  by  the  number 
of  exhibitors,  it  seems  as  if  these  plants  are 
coming  into  fashion  again.  They  are  certainly 
very  graceful  plants,  and  the  newer  varieties  have 
such  richly-coloured  foliage  as  to  render  them 
highly  attractive.  Messrs.  Hooper  showed  from 
their  Twickenham  nursery  the  finest  nine  plants 
in  the  open  class,  the  sorts  representing  a 
capital  selection.  They  were  volnta,  Gladstone!, 
Elizabetbse,  Thomsoni,  recurva,  inperialis,  ama- 
bilis,  Fraseri,  and  anerleyensis.  The  amateurs' 
groups  of  Dracsnas  were  equally  noteworthy  for 
fine  growth,  and  nearly  all  the  collections  con- 
tained some  of  the  sorts  in  the  foregoing  list.  We 
might  take  this  opportunity  to  suggest  to  Lrac.'ena 
exhibitors  that  their  practice  of  putting  such  an 
excessive  polish  on  the  leaves  of  their  plants  (some 
say  with  the  aid  of  oil)  is  not  commendable.  It 
gives  the  plants  an  unnatural  appearance,  though 
the  polish  may  show  up  the  leaf  tints.  Croton 
foliage  receives  the  same  kind  of  attention,  and  it 
wears  the  same  artificial  gloss.  There  were  classes 
provided  for  Pitcher  plants  and  Sarracenias,  but 
there  was  no  competition,  which  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  these  plants  always  excite  the  curiosity  of 
visitors.  One  collection  of  small  Nepenthes  in- 
cluded a  good  dwarf  specimen  of  N.  Hookeriana, 
and  Messrs.  Laing's  group  contained  a  few  fine 
specimens. 

Ferns  were  shown  well  by  amateurs,  and'Canon 
Bridges'  garden  contributed  the  finest  group  of 
six.  These  included  such  fine  exhibition  Ferns 
as  Davallia  polyantha,  D.  Mooreana,  both  about 
5  feet  through  ;  D.  fijiensis,  Adiantum  farleyense, 
and  Asplenium  Nidus-avis.  In  the  open  class  Mr. 
Wakeham  had  in  his  first  prize  group  some  fine 
examples  of  Microlepia  hirta,  Adiantum  formo- 
sum  and  gracillimum,  and  Gymnogramma  Lau- 
cheana ;  and  in  Mr.  James'  collection  was  an 
uncommonly  fine  Lomaria  gibba,  which  showed 
the  great  beauty  of  this  Tree  Fern  when  grown  to 
a  large  size.  Todea  pellncida,  one  of  the  finest  of 
Filmy  Ferns,  was  also  shown  in  perfection  by 
Mr.  James. 

Roses,  as  at  the  Regent's  Park  show  a  day  or 
two  previous,  were  excellent.  Mr.  Turner  had  his 
same  group  of  eighteen  plants,  which  were  here 
also  greatly  admired  for  their  unusual  vigour  and 
high  quality  of  their  blooms.  Messrs.  PauL  of 
Cheshunt,  showed  the  second  group,  while  Mr. 
Rumsey,  of  Waltham  Cross,  had  a  capital  group 
for  the  third  prize.  His  plants,  though  smaller 
than  those  of  the  other  competitors,  were  remark- 
able for  the  quantity  of  good  blooms  they  carried. 
Mr.  Perry,  of  Cheshunt,  showed  a  creditable  col- 
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lection  in  the  class  for  amatenrs,  who,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  seem  to  understand  Rose  coltnre  in  pots 
for  exhibition,  jndgirg  by  the  miserable  display 
they  nsnally  make. 

I'elahgoniums  were  a  bright  feature  in  the 
show,  althongh  it  was  evident  that  the  date  was 
full  early  for  some  of  the  exhibitors  ;  some  of  Mr. 
Little's  plants,  for  instance,  were  not  nearly  so 
full  of  bloom  as  they  would  be  in  a  week  or  so.  As 
it  was,  there  was  quite  a  representative  display, 
and  as  usual  the  best  in  the  open  class  came  from 
the  Slough  Nurseries.     The  cine  specimens  which 
Mr.  Turner  showed  of  the  show  and  decorative 
class  were  perfection  in  every  way,  the  plants 
being  profusely  covered  with  flowers.     The  selec- 
tion consisted  of    the 
foUowingsorts :  Kings- 
ton Beauty,  Tricmphe 
de    St.     Mande,     Du- 
chess      of      Bedford, 
Lady      Isabel,      Mrs. 
Ashby,  Prince  Leopold, 
Comtesse      de     Choi- 
seul,    Decorator,    and 
Mdme.     Thibaut,     all 
first-rate  varieties  not 
only  for  exhibition,  but 
for     ordinary     green- 
house cultnre.beiDg  all 
of    vigorous   constitu- 
tion    and     abundant 
flowerers.     Mr.   Clay's 
garden  at  Twickenham 
furnished   the  second 
group.    The  fancy  sec- 
tion was  shown  by  Mr. 
Turner  only,    and    in 
this  class  he    showed 
some  grand  plants,  the 
sorts  being  Lady  Car- 
ingtoD,    Ellen     Beck, 
Mrs.  Porter,  The  Shah, 
East  Lynn, FannjGair, 
Princess  Teck,  and  Koi 
des    Fantaisies.      Sir. 
Little  was  a  long  way 
ahead  of  all  others  in 
the    amateurs'    class, 
and  he  also  showed  tte 
best  six  in  the  class  for 
show  varieties.    In  the 
open  class  for  eighteen 
plants   of     show    and 
decorative  sorts  in  G-in. 
pots,  there  was  a  close 
competition     between 
Mr.   Turner   and    Mr. 
Little,  and  the  judges 
must  have  had   some 
little  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding between  them. 
Both  had  the  largest 
plants  that  perhaps  it 
is  possible  to  grow  in 
6inch  pots,  but  one  or 
two    in    Mr.    Little's 
group    were    scarcely 
forward    enough,  and 
he    thus   lost    a    few 

points.     A  very  fine  selection  of  sorts  was  shown 
by  both. 

Clematises  were,  as  usual,  shown  grandly  by 
Messrs.  Jackman,  of  Woking,  and  their  group  of 
twelve  plants  which  were  the  same  as  exhibited 
on  the  Wednesday  previous  at  the  Regent's  Park, 
occupied  a  conspicuous  position  in  front  of  the 
stage  backed  by  a  bank  of  noble  foliaged  plants 
from  the  company's  garden.  Gloxinias  and  Cal- 
ceolarias are  usually  shown  better  here  than  at 
other  great  London  shows,  and  on  this  occasion 
they  were  as  fine  as  have  been  seen,  particularly 
Mr.  Ford's  specimen  Calceolarias,  which  ranged 
about  2  feet  through. 

Dinner-table   plants  have  here  a   special 

class  devoted  to  them,  and  there  was  a  capital 

competition,  the  leading  two  collections  of  eighteen 

plants  in  6-inch  pots  being  as  fine  as  could  be  seen. 

''    Messrs.    Hooper   were  first,  their    plants    being 

P'^iarticularly  well  grown,  and  we  never  remember 


seeing  the  small  Crotons  so  highly  coloured.  The 
most  noteworthy  plants  were  Croton  Evans- 
ianum  undulatum,  Dracsena  Sydneyi,  a  very 
elegant  variety,  Kentia  Belmoreana,  Geonoma 
gracilis.  Mr.  Hudson  showed  from  Gunnersbury 
House  the  second  collection,  the  most  noteworthy 
plants  being  of  some  excellent  specimens  of  Erica 
Cavendishi,  the  best  we  have  seen  ;  Croton  Queen 
Victoria,  Asparagus  plumosns  nanus,  Cocos  Wcd- 
delliana,  Aralias,  and  Dracsenas. 

Flobal  decoeations,  such  as  bouquets, 
wreaths,  button-hole  bouquets,  and  vases,  were 
numerously  represented,  and  the  judges  must 
have  had  no  small  difficulty  in  awarding  the 
prizes.     As  is  usual,  their  decision  did  not  seem 
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to  be  ratified  by  lady  visitors,  and  for  our  part  we 
think  that  in  some  cases,  particularly  in  the  class 
for  three  vases,  the  choice  of  the  judges  was  ques- 
tionable. They  selected  for  the  first  prize  a  set 
of  the  usual  trumpet-above-trumpet  style  of  vase, 
filled  with  about  fifty  kinds  of  flowers,  while  they 
passed  over  some  simply  arranged,  and  in  which 
the  harmony  of  colour  was  very  pleasirg,  instead 
of  being  a  crude  mixture  of  all  tints.  A  gardener 
may  be  well  qualified  to  judge  of  good  culture 
and  to  otherwise  judge  plants,  but  it  is  not  so  cer- 
tain that  he  is  the  best  person  to  decide  upon 
what  in  all  these  floral  decorations  are  simply 
matters  of  taste.  The  judges  gave  prizes  at  this 
show  for  devices  which  a  tasteful  Covent  Garden 
bouquetist  would  ridicule. 

Groups  op  plants  contributed  a  great  deal  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  show.  The  chief  prize 
for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  was 
taken  by  Messrs.  Laing,  who  displayed  at  the  foot 


of  the  orchestra  a  large  group  of  foliage  and 
flowering  plants ;  among  the  latter  their  fine 
tuberous  Begonias  were  most  conspicuous.  These, 
with  Azaleas,  Orchids,  Heaths,  and  other  bright 
flowers,  made  a  beautiful  group  worthy  of  the 
award.  On  the  opposite  side  Mr.  Hyatt's  gardener 
made  a  good  show  with  a  similarly  large  group 
for  the  second  prize.  The  collections  of  Orchids 
were  a  great  attraction  to  the  visitors,  as  they 
were  arranged  tastefully  with  Palms,  Ferns,  and 
other  graceful  plants,  those  from  Mr.  Southgate 
and  Mr.  James  being  the  two  best.  Among  the 
miscellaneous  exhibits  were  large  displays  of  cut 
blooms,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  being  that 
from  Messrs.  W.  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  who  had 
a  very  fine  collection  of 
cut  Roses,  and  Mr. 
Rumsey  also  showed 
Roses  well,  both  being 
the  admiration  of  visi- 
tors who  know  how  to 
appreciate  Roses  in 
May  before  they  bloom 
in  the  open.  Messrs. 
Barr  had  a  great  display 
of  cut  hardy  flowers, 
including  late  Narcissi, 
Scillas,  Pseonies,  Irises, 
and  other  plants.  Mr. 
Van  der  Rees  had  a 
collection  of  hardy 
plants,  among  them 
being  the  new  Saxi- 
fraga  Macnabiana,  to 
which  the  judges 
awarded  a  first-class 
certificate.  Messrs. 
Carter  in  a  collection 
of  hardy  alpine  plants 
showed  a  number  of 
freely-flowered  plants 
of  Spir^a  palmata, 
especially  welcome  at 
this  season,  besides 
plants  of  their  new 
Mimuluses,  the  sort 
Princess  Beatrice  being 
conspicuous  among 
them  for  the  large  size 
and  rich  colour  of  the 
flowers.  Messrs,  Hooper 
showed  a  pretty  group 
of  Tree  Carcations  ; 
among  them  the  varie■ 
t  i  e  s  named  C.  A. 
Hooper,  Zouave,  Che- 
valier, and  Jean  Sisley 
we  thought  the  most 
beautiful. 

First-class  certi- 
ficates were  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Laing  &  Co  , 
Forest  Hill,  for  Bego- 
nias    Formosa,     Lady 
Hulse,  Sir  Peter  Lums- 
den.  Nepenthes    Mas- 
tersiana,  and  N.  Mas- 
tersiana  rubra;  to  Mr. 
J.   Ford,    for    Calceo- 
laria Golden   Plush  ;   to  Mr.  Van  der   Rees,   for 
Saxifraga  Macnabiana,  and  to  Mr.  Perkins  for 
Pelargonium  Volonte  National  alba. 

A   full  list  of  awards  will  be  found  in    our 
advertising  columns. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  OF  IRELAND. 
I  May  21. 

The  display  on  this  occasion  was  more  extensive 
than  usual,  and  there  were  many  special  attrac- 
tions. Three  tents  were  erected  in  the  grounds 
of  Rutland  Square,  while  the  Round  Room,  in 
which  were  numerous  exhibits— notably  the  cut 
Roses— afforded  grateful  shelter  from  the  inter- 
mittent rain  which  unfortunately  fell  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  There  was  a  fine  show 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  The  Society's 
cup  for  twelve  exotics  went  to  Mr.  Jameson,  who 
had  a  grand  collection,  as  had  also  Mr.  Pim.    A 
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remarkable  Anthurium  Regina  was  amoug  the 
half-dozen  plants  for  which  Mr.  G.  L.  Watson  was 
awarded  a  first  prize.  An  interesting  feature  was 
the  hardy  plants,  which  it  is  pleasing  to  see  are 
beginning  to  be  more  generally  exhibited.  The 
Eev.  F.  Tymons — an  exhibitor  who,  by  the  way, 
had  quite  a  round  of  successes  at  this  show — was 
the  first  prize  winner  in  the  class  for  twelve  hardy 
plants.  Amongst  them  the  double-flowered  Ra- 
nunculus speciosus.  Primula  rosea  superba,  and 
Phlox  canadensis  were  conspicuous.  In  the  nur- 
serymen's class  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Templeogue, 
were  the  winners  of  the  first  prize.  Pot  Roses 
filled  the  greater  part  of  one  of  the  tents,  and 
they  formed  a  most  attractive  feature  of  the 
show.  The  Society's  cup  fell  to  the  Rev.  F. 
Tymons  for  probably  the  best  group  that  that 
successful  grower  ever  exhibited.  Mr.  Tymons 
was  again  to  the  fore  in  the  class  for  twenty-four 
cut  Roses,  amongst  which  we  noticed  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  a  deep  crimson  verging  almost  into 
black.  The  display  of  florists'  Tulips  was  large. 
Mr.  Tymons  was  the  first  prize  winner  in  the 
classes  for  twenty-four  and  twelve,  and  also  in  the 
class  for  "  breeders."  Mr.  Laurence  M'Cormack 
took  second  prizes  in  all  these  classes.  There  was 
also  an  admirable  display  of  show  and  fancy 
Pansies.  A  miscellaneous  group  of  interesting 
plants  was  shown  from  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Glasnevin,  and  altogether  the  show  was  an  excel- 
lent one. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
May  26. 
A  COMPETITION  in  Roses,  Orchids,  Azaleas,  and 
other  flowers,  in  addition  to  the  usual  fortnightly 
committee  meeting,  made  altogether  a  highly 
attractive  exhibition  on  Tuesday  last,  the  conser- 
vatory at  South  Kensington  being  filled  with  the 
exhibits.  New  plants  were  rather  plentiful  and 
numerous  certificates  were  awarded,  as  follows:  - 

Odontoglossum  crispum  hoseum  puncta- 
TISSIMUM. — An  extremely  beautiful  and  distinct 
variety,  remarkable  for  the  profusion  of  blotches 
and  dots  on  the  sepals,  which,  moreover,  are  de- 
licately suffused  with  rose-pjrple.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  the  broad  sepals  overlap  each  other, 
so  as  to  make  a  well  shaped  bh  om.  Shown  by 
Mr.  H.  M.  Pollett,  Fernside,  Bickley. 

Cattleta  Schofieldiana. — A  distinct-look- 
ing species,  but  not  very  attractive.  It  belongs 
to  that  section  which  has  tall  terete  pseudo-bulbs. 
The  flowers,  which  measure  about  4  inches  across, 
are  olive-green,  the  sepals  being  copiously  and 
heavily  blotched  with  brown.  'The  broad  lip  is 
amethyst  edged  with  white.  Exhibited  by  Mr. 
Ingram,  Elstead  House,  Godalming. 

Carnation  Pride  of  Penshurst.  —  A  new 
border  variety  having  moderate  sized  flowers  of 
a  clear  rich  yellow.  It  is  a  strong  grower  and 
most  floriferous,  and  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
best  yellow  sorts  in  cultivation.  Some  fine  plants 
of  it  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Heliotrope  Eoi  des  Noies.— The  deepest- 
coloured  variety  we  have  seen,  its  dense  clusters 
of  flowers  being  of  a  deep,  almost  black-purple. 
Several  plants  of  it  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
showed  it  to  be  a  compact  grower  and  a  very  free- 
flowerer. 

Aerides  Wilsonianum. — A  most  distinct  va- 
riety, quite  new,  and  shown  for  the  first  time.  In 
growth  it  resembles  A.  virens,  and  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  similar  pendulous  spurs.  They  are 
pure  ivory-white  with  yellow  spikes,  and  possess 
a  delicious  fragrance.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sander 
Sc  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  boseum  lilaci- 
NUM. — A  pretty  tinted  variety,  the  whole  flower 
being  suffused  with  a  deep  lilac-rose.  The  blos- 
soms are  large  with  overlapping  sepals,  and,  being 
blotched  with  cinnamon-red  in  addition  to  the 
lilac  tint,  are  extremely  handsome.  Exhibited  by 
Mr.  H.  M.  Pollett. 

Dodecatheon  splbndidum.— The  finest  of 
all  the  North  American  Cowslips.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, so  large  in  growth  as  the  common  D.  Meadia, 
the  whole  plant  being  only  about  a  foot  high. 


The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  umbels,  are  deep 
carmine-crimson  and  highly  attractive.  It  is  a 
first-rate  border  flower,  very  hardy  and  of  easy 
culture.  Shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham. 

Hydrangea  mandschurica.— Like  the  com- 
mon H.  Hortensia,  but  with  immense  heads  of 
flowers  of  a  rose-pink  colour  suffused  with  purple, 
and  borne  on  stems  some  2  feet  high.  A  fine  ad- 
dition to  the  greenhouse.     Messrs.  Veitch. 

Lobelia  superba. — A  bedding  variety,  re- 
markable more  for  its  very  fine  deep  blue  colour 
than  for  dwarf,  compact  growth.  The  colour  is 
probably  unsurpassed  among  the  multitude  of 
Lobelias  now  grown.  Shown  by  Mr.  Weedon, 
Prospect  Nursery,  Ealing, 

Lilac  Marie  le  Grange. — A  white  variety, 
having  massive  trusses  of  flowers  about  twice  the 
ordinary  size.  It  is  a  first-rate  addition  to  the 
already  long  list  of  Lilacs  now  in  cultivation. 
Messrs.  Veitch. 

PoLEMONiUM  RICHARDSON!.— An  old  and  toler- 
ably well-known  hardy  perennial  from  Western 
North  America,  and  one  that  should  have  been 
certificated  long  ago.  Well  grown,  it  forms  a 
dense  tuft  of  about  18  inches  high  so  profuse  with 
flower  as  to  almost  hide  the  foliage.  The  colour 
is  a  pale  lavender  and  very  beautiful,  particularly 
in  the  open  border.     Shown  by  Mr.  Ware. 

Allium  koeataviensb.  —  A  curious  plant, 
having  broad  glaucjus  foliage  and  dense  globular 
heads  of  greenish  flowers,  borne  on  stems  a  foot 
or  so  high.  Not  worth  a  first-class  certificate,  and 
decidedly  a  second-rate  plant.     Messrs^.  Veitch. 

Carnations  (Tree)  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Col. 
Cox,  AND  Goliath. — Three  first-rate  and  beauti- 
ful varieties.  The  first  is  a  yellow  ground  with 
the  petals  heavily  edged  with  scarlet ;  the  second 
is  a  glowing  scarlet  self  ;  the  third,  salmon-pink 
streaked  and  splashed  with  scarlet.  All  have  very 
large,  full  flowers,  and  the  growth  of  each  is  free 
and  floriferoas.  Shown  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  Turner, 
Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Schizophragma  HYDRANGE0IDE3.— a  singular 
Japanese  shrub,  best  described  as  a  climbing 
Hydrangea,  which  the  foliage  and  general  appear- 
ance of  the  plant  resemble.  The  flowers  are  not 
showy,  but  curious  They  are  of  two  kinds,  sterile 
and  fertile,  and  are  produced  in  broad  flat  cymes. 
The  sterile  flowers  have  large  petals,  while  the 
others  are  inconspicuous.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Veitch. 

Clematis  Sib  Joseph  Hooker. — A  double- 
flowered  variety,  having  large  globose  rosette- 
like blooms  of  a  deep  purple,  borne  profusely  on 
small  plants.  Shown  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  C.  Noble, 
Sunningdale. 

Gloxinia  Flambeau. — A  very  finely-coloured 
variety,  though  the  flowers  are  not  so  large  and 
so  perfect  in  form  as  those  of  some  other  varieties 
which  Messrs.  Veitch  showed  along  with  it  on 
this  occasion.  The  colour  of  Flambeau  is  a  vivid 
scarlet  suffused  with  carmine. 

Olbabia  Gunni. — A  New  Zealand  composite 
shrub,  which  bears  a  profusion  of  white  Daisy- 
like flowers  on  densely-twigged  branches.  The 
fact  that  it  is  nearly  if  not  quite  hardy  in  this 
country  renders  it  a  most  desirable  plant.  Messrs. 
Veitch. 

Saxipbaga  Macnabiana.— One  of  the  en- 
crusted-leaved  section  allied  to  S.  longifolia.  It 
produces  a  dense  panicle  about  9  inches  high, 
consisting  of  small  white  flowers  copiously  spotted 
with  purple.  It  is  unquestionably  the  prettiest 
of  the  race  to  which  it  belongs,  and  one  admired 
by  all  who  see  it.  Shown  by  Mr.  Van  der  Rees, 
Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting. 

Phyllanthus  Chantrieri  is  an  elegant 
shrubby  plant  having  long  pinnate  leaves  bearing, 
as  is  usual  with  Phyllanthuses,  tiny  flowers  on  the 
midrib.  The  plant,  which  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  though  small,  was  large  enough  to  show 
that  it  will  grow  into  a  useful  decorative  plant. 

Among  other  noteworthy  plants  submitted  to 
the  committee  were  the  following,  viz. :  Yucca 
fllaiDentosa  vatiegata,   with    a    tali  ^flower-spike 


bearing  namerous  large  white  flowers ;  this  was 
shown  by  Mr.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  Lower  Nor- 
wood. Sir.  1!.  S.  Williams  showed  Odontoglos- 
sum prionopetalnm,  one  of  the  brown-spotted 
hybrid  forms  of  O.  crispum  more  serrated  at  the 
edges  than  usual ;  Lajlia  purpurata  Williamsi,  a 
very  fine  variety  remaikable  for  its  large  fiowers 
with  lipsof  a  deep  blackish  purple  tipped  with  lilac; 
Azalea  Miss  Bui^t,  a  small-flowered  white  varitty ; 
and  Pteiis  serrulata  fastigiata,  a  handsome  crested 
variety.  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  of  St.  Albans, 
sent  an  extremely  fine  variety  of  Cattleya 
Mossiaa  named  Sanderiana.  Its  flowers  are  of 
the  largest  size  wiih  broad  deep  lilac  sepal?,  and 
a  broad  and  long  lip  splendidly  coloured  with 
amethyst-crimson  withagolden  tint  in  thethroat — ■ 
one  of  the  most  distinct  forms  of  this  Cattleya 
yet  introduced.  Aerides  Ballantinei,  a  new  variety, 
was  also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sander.  The  flowers 
are  in  the  way  of  A.  virens,  and  have  white-ma- 
genta-tipped sepals  and  lips,  and  strongly  scented. 
Mr.  Crawshay,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  sent  a  pretty 
variety  of  C.  Mossiaj  named  rosefieldensis.  The 
flowers  are  small,  but  distinct  in  colour,  the  sepals 
beicg  wholly  of  a  deep  lilac  and  the  lip  a  deep 
amethyst.  He  also  showed  an  uncommonly  fine 
white  Odontoglossum  crispum  in  the  way  of  that 
called  virginale.  A  handsome  form  of  Pteris 
cretica  called  albo-lineata  alcicorne  was  shown  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  of  Edmonton.  It  will  prove  a 
useful  decorative  Ii"ern.  Herr  Seidel,  of  Striesen, 
near  Dresden,  tent  two  hybrid  Rhododendrons 
named  Konigin  Carola  and  Justizrath  Dr.  Stein. 
The  first  is  a  cross  between  R.  Falconeri  and 
hybridum  album.  The  trusses  are  large  and  the 
flowers  quite  bell-shaped,  wax-like,  and  bluish 
white,  the  other  a  clear  pink.  In  addition 
to  the  plants  certificated  from  Messrs.  Veitch, 
there  were  Piper  ornatum,  a  prettily  mottled- 
leaved  climbing  plant,  reminding  one  of  a 
Cissus ;  Pelargonium  (zonal)  Queen  of  Whites, 
flowers  pure  white  and  of  good  shape  ;  Grevillea 
sulphurea,  a  dull-looking  shrub,  but  interesting  on 
account  of  its  being  almost  hardy  ;  Philadelphus 
microphyllus,  a  neat  little  Mock  Orange,  with  the 
leaves  and  white  flowers  sweetily  scented  like  ripe 
Q  linces  ;  Cytisus  elongatus,  a  hardy  shrub,  with 
whitish  flowers  in  long  wreaths ;  and  the  white- 
flowered  Wistaria  sinensis.  Mr.  R.  Smith,  East 
Wickham,  sent  a  number  of  plants  of  Pelargonium 
Madame  Sewell,  a  zonal  variety  with  salmon- 
tinted  flowers;  and  Mr.  Smee,  Wallington,  sent  a 
plant  of  Cattleya  Mossise  Smeeana,  with  large  and 
handsomely  coloured  flowers.  Messrs.  Carter  sent 
plants  of  their  new  Mimuluses,  remarkable  for  the 
large  size  and  good  shape  of  their  richly-coloured 
flowers,  and  the  committee  commended  the  strain. 
Mr.  Turner  showed  a  few  new  sorts  of  Azalea  in- 
dica,  among  them  being  Furstin  Bariatinski,  white 
streaked  with  red ;  Elise  Lieber,  white,  carmine 
striped;  Baron  Rothschild,  semi-double,  red- 
purple;  and  M(5moirede  Louis  Van  Hontte.  These 
all  had  very  large  and  finely-shaped  blooms,  plen- 
tifully produced  on  the  small  plants  shown.  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson  showed  sprays  of  the  double  variety 
of  the  Morello  Cherry,  which  were  very  pretty, 
the  flowers  being  like  small  rosettes  of  pure 
white.  A  very  fine  form  of  Cattleya  Mendel), 
with  flowers  having  a  finely  white-frilled  lip,  came 
from  Mr.  Ingram,  as  well  as  Anguloa  Ruckeri,  a 
small  plant  bearing  seven  Jowers,  and  Cattleya 
nobilior,  a  beautiful  new  dwarf  species  in  the  way 
of  C.  Walkeriana. 

The  competitive  show  was  not  large,  but  on 
the  whole  was  composed  of  first-rate  exhibits ; 
Mr.  Turner's  eighteen  pot  Roses  were  the  admira- 
tion of  all.  The  sorts  were  much  the  same  as 
that  shown  last  week  at  Regent's  Park  and  the 
Crystal  Palace ;  all  were  superbly  grown  and 
flowered  plants.  In  Messrs.  Paul's  second  col- 
lection there  were  fine  plants  of  some  newer 
sorts,  such  as  Mdme.  Cusin,  a  lovely  blush  pink 
Tea  variety,  Violette  Bouyer,  Isaac  Perri6re, 
and  others,  which  seem  to  bear  forcing  admirably. 
Mr.  Rumsey's  collection  consisted  of  smaller 
plants,  but  well  flowered.  Among  the  three 
collections  of  Orchids  there  were  scarcely  any 
plants  calling  for  special  notice,  except  the  Sne 
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Vanda  snavis  wiih  four  spikes  in  Mr.  Crawshay's 
group,  and  which  he  showed  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
It  also  included  a  plant  of  Cattleya  Mossise  with 
a  dozen  flowers,  and  one  of  Odontogloseum 
vexillarium  with  eight  spikes.  It  was  interesting 
to  observe  that  all  of  Mr.  Crawshay's  plants  were 
bona-fide  single  specimens.  In  Mr.  Little's  group 
was  a  specimen  of  Aerides  Fieldingi  with  five 
spikes  and  a  good  Cattleya  Mendeli;  and  Mr. 
James,  who  showed  the  only  nurseryman's  collec- 
tion, had  a  fine  plant  of  Brassica  verrucosa  with 
fourteen  spikes  and  a  good  Cattleya  lobata  with 
seventeen  flowers  on  four  spikes.  Mr.  Turner's 
Pelargoniums  were  marvellous,  and  attracted  more 
attention  than  the  rest  of  the  show.  His  group 
of  a  dozen  show  and  fancy  sorts  contained  the 
following  sorts :  Kingston  Beauty,  fully  6  feet 
through ;  Prince  Leopold,  almost  as  large  ;  Ame- 
thyst, Ritualist,  and  Claribel ;  and  of  fancy  sorts. 
Lady  Carington,  Princess  Teck,  Fanny  Gair,  Thos. 
King,  and  East  Lynn,  all  among  the  best  varieties 
These  examples  bore  out  the  fact  that  the  art  of 
growing  specimen  Pelargoniums,  of  which  the 
older  school  of  gardeners  speak  so  much,  is  not 
yet  lost  among  us.  The  groups  of  smaller  plants 
of  the  show  and  decorative  varieties  from  Mr. 
Turner  and  Mr.  Little  were  scarcely  less  remark, 
able  than  the  monster  specimens.  Among  them 
we  singled  out  the  following  sorts  as  being  among 
the  most  beautiful :  Mad.  Albert  Decaris,  Gold 
Mine,  Norma,  Rosetta,  Statesman,  Grand  Lilas, 
Joe,  Mad.  Thibaut,  Mrs.  Ashby,  Mad.  Keteleer, 
Mad.  Marie  Koch,'George  Shepherd,  Thebais,  and 
Vivandiere.  The  Tree  Carnations  from  Mr.  Turner 
won  many  admirers.  They  formed  a  large  group 
and  represented  some  scores  of  varieties  and  a 
good  many  new  ones  among  them.  Besides  those 
certificated,  the  following  we  thought  first-rate : 
Andalusia,  Ernestine,  Firefly,  Conqueror,  Bur- 
gundy, Lord  Derby,  Miss  JolifEe,  Ruby,  Vulcan, 
Warrior,  Whipper-in,  Fire  King,  and  Huntsman, 
descriptions  of  which  are  catalogued.  Of  Cal- 
ceolarias, a  remarkably  fine  display  wa?  made  by 
Mr.  J.  James,  of  Farnham  Royal,  and  Messrs. 
Ja'.  Carter  &  Co ,  of  High  Holborn,  both  showing 
50  plants  in  competition.  Mr.  James  well  main- 
tained in  his  group  the  high  reputation  for  these 
beautiful  flowers  he  has  so  long  enjoyed,  his  self- 
coloured  crimsons,  vermilion-reds,  chestnuts,  &c., 
giving  life  and  brilliancy  to  an  unwonted  degree. 
His  back  row  plants  were  large  and  grand  masses 
of  bloom,  whilst  the  rest  were  in  smaller  pots, 
but  perfect  specimens  of  culture,  dwarf,  full  of 
fine,  clean  foliage,  and  carrying  wondrous  clusters 
of  splendid  flowers,  many  2  inches  and  2i  inches 
across.  Messrs.  Carter's  plants  were  all  "even  in 
size,  finely  grown  and  superbly  bloomed,  showing 
the  spotted  forms  largely,  also  all  of  excellent 
habit.  The  strain  is  indeed  a  fine  one,  and  was 
only  excelled  by  Mr.  James'  rich  self  hues.  In 
the  class  for  12  plants,  the  best  came  from  South 
Croydon,  were  very  well  grown  and  bloomed,  but 
the  flowers  lacked  stoutness  and  quality. 

Pansies. — A  class  for  sixty  blooms  of  these 
favourite  hardy  flowers  brought  four  collections, 
the  best,  as  awarded,  coming  from  Bath,  though 
the  finest  form  and  quality  was  seen  in  the  flowers 
brought  all  the  way  from  Hawick,  N.B,  by  Mr. 
Forbes.  All  the  blooms  shown  were  of  the  huge 
blotched  fancy  or  Belgian  section,  and  were  ex- 
ceedingly showy  and  beautiful,  though  lacking 
the  superb  finish  we  have  seen  sometimes  in  the 
flowers  from  Edinburgh  and  Dundee.  Specially 
good  were  John  Murray,  Silverwing,  Miss  Berry, 
Donald  Sinclair,  Mr.  Duncan,  G.  0.  Trevelyan, 
and  Lord  Beaconsfield.  The  first  and  third  lots 
came  from  Messrs.  H.  J.  and  A.  Hooper,  of  Bath. 

Clematises  were  shown  admirably  by  Messrs. 
Jackman,  of  Woking,  who  took  the  first  prize ; 
and  Mr.  Noble  showed  a  group  of  double  and 
single  sorts,  several  of  them  being  new,  the  best 
being  W.  E.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
both  purple ;  Lady  Constance  Kennedy,  white, 
semi-double  ;  Pirate  King,  and  Countess  Gleichen. 

The  miscellaneous  class  contributed  a  good  deal 
to  the  show.  Mr.  W.  Paul  had  a  fine  group  of 
pot  Roses,  which  was  awarded  a  silver-gilt  medal. 


Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  took  a  silver  medal  for  an 
extensive  miscellaneous  group  of  Orchids  and 
Amaryllises,  fine  foliaged  plants  in  numerous 
varieties  ;  and  Mr.  Rumsey,  who  had  fine  boxes  of 
cut  Roses  as  well  as  pot  specimens,  took  a  bronze 
medal.  Mr.  Ware  had  a  large  group  of  hardy 
flowers  in  pots  as  well  as  cut,  which  formed  the 
centre  of  attraction  to  the  majority  of  the  visi- 
tors, as  did  also  the  stands  of  cut  hardy  flowers 
from  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  who  took  the 
first  prize  for  six  dozen  kinds,  including  a  host  of 
interesting  kinds  not  often  seen. 

Fruits  and  vegetables.—  Several  Melons 
were  shown.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Howe,  The  Gardens,  Benham  Park,  New 
bury,  for  Melon  Benham  Beauty,  a  handsome 
medium-sized  and  neatly  netted  scarlet  flesh  kind 
of  rich  flavour.  This  was  the  best  of  a  basket  of 
four  seedlings,  the  others  consisting  of  one  other 
scarlet  flesh  and  two  white  flesh.  Slessrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  of  Reading,  offered  special  prizes  for  a 
brace  of  Melons,  kinds  sent  out  by  them,  Mr.  C. 
Herrin,  of  Chalfont  Park  Gardens,  again  following 
up  his  success  of  last  year  by  taking  the  first  place 
with  Hero  of  Lockinge,  a  handsome  kind,  wellgrown 
and  ripened.  Other  kinds  shown  were  Masterpiece 
and  Invincible  by  Mr.  Howe,  and  Best  of  All  by 
Mr.  Waite,  of  Esher. 

Cucumbers. — The  same  firm  also  offered  prizes 
for  the  best  brace  of  Cucumbers,  to  include  cer- 
tain named  kinds.  The  prizes  were  all  awarded 
to  Purley  Park  Hero,  but  the  two  first  lots  were  so 
much  like  Telegraph  and  Tender  and  True,  that 
nothing  distinctive  could  be  found.  The  third 
prize  lot  came  from  Mr.  Waite,  of  Esher,  and 
seemed  to  be  the  real  Simon  Pure,  being  very 
handsome,  even,  smooth,  and  really  perfect,  whilst 
the  other  showed  sutured  outlines.  Mr.  Waite 
no  doubt  suffered  because  his  fruits  were  a  little 
passe,  but  they  were  the  truest  and  handomest. 

Other  fruits,  not  for  competition,  included  a 
basket  of  superb  Sir  Charles  Napier  Strawberries 
and  six  plants  in  fine  fruit  of  the  same  kind,  sent 
by  Mr.  Thompson,  gardener  to  Messrs.  W.  and  E, 
W'ells,  Honnslow.  Mr.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House 
Gardens,  had  bunches  of  Lady  Downes  Grapes  of 
last  year  admirably  preserved  and  still  carrying 
good  bloom,  and,  to  show  continuity,  a  bunch  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  well  coloured,  of  the  pre- 
sent year.  Mr.  W.  Fy fe,  Thames  Ditton,  had  some 
capital  newbunchesof  Foster's  Seedling  and  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  alsoshowing  excellent  culture. 
From  Mr.  Julius  Corderoy,  Blewbury,  Didcot,came 
dishes  of  the  Winter  Pearmain  Apple,  rather  small 
but  handsome  and  richly  coloured,  and  also  some 
fair  French  Crabs.  Mr.  Lyon,  Sundridpe  Park  Gar- 
dens, staged  a  dish  of  fine  Brown  Turkey  Fi^s 
that  were  exceedingly  tempting.  Mr.  Howe  had 
what  was  incorrectly  termed  a  "  hybrid  ''  Cucum- 
ber, but  was  really  only  a  cross  product  of  two 
other  kinds,  and  resembled  Telegraph. 

Scientific  committee.  —  Among  the  sub- 
jects discussed  were  the  following  : — 

Lilac. — Col.  Clarke  exhibited  a  spray  from  a 
Lilac  which  he  had  cut  deeply  back,  according  to 
a  practice  adopted  in  Paris,  so  that  the  autumn 
shoot  produced  flowering  wood  for  the  next  sea- 
son. Dr.  Lindley  had  thought  that  it  could  not 
be  done  in  this  climate.  The  bunch  of  flowers  was 
not  so  large,  but  apparently  of  finer  colour  than 
ordinarily. 

Saponaria  ocymoides.  —  Mr.  Loder  exhibited 
specimens  of  varieties  of  this  plant,  which  ap- 
peared to  surpass  in  richness  of  colour  the  form 
known  as  splendens  ;  he  proposed  to  call  it  atro- 
coccinea  or  atro-rubens ;  another  variety  he  named 
grandiflora. 

Lilium  Ipngiliorum,  bulbi/erous.  —  Mr.  Wilson 
exhibited  a  stem  which  had  borne  aijrial  bulbs 
instead  of  flowers,  and  of  which  the  bulbs  had 
grown  into  shoots  a  foot  or  more  in  length  while 
still  upon  the  parent  plant. 

IleHi'bores,  hybrids. — Rev.  G.  Henslow  exhibited 
branches  from  the  same  plant  of  H.  albido- 
virescens,  described  at  the  last  meeting,  and 
received  from  Mr.  EUacombe.     One  bore  bright 


green  foliage  and  pure  white  flowers,  the  serra- 
tures  of  the  leaves  being  rather  coarse.  The  other 
had  purple  flowers  and  foliage  of  a  purplish 
green,  the  serratures  being  finer  than  in  the  other. 
The  specimens  indicated  a  separation  of  the 
parental  elements  on  distinct  branches  of  the 
same  plant,  somewhat  similar  to  the  well-known 
case  of  Cytisus  Adami. 

Insectivorous  plants  in  the  open. — Fine  speci- 
mens of  Darlingtonia,  Dionfea,  Sarracenia  purpurea, 
and  other  species,  as  well  as  species  of  Drosera, 
were  received  from  Miss  Owen,  Knockmnllen, 
Gorey,  Ireland,  all  of  which  were  grown  out  of 
dcors  in  small  bog  beds ;  the  first  three  for  one 
year,  but  the  other  for  several  years. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  James  Drewitt,  formerly  of  The  Denbiea, 
died  at  Kingston-on-Thames  on  the  Hth  inst.,  at. 
the  age  of  eighty-five.  For  twenty-five  years  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  gardens  at  The  Denbies,  near 
Dorking,  retiring  from  them  about  eleven  years 
ago.  Mr.  Drewitt  was  a  good  gardener,  and  a 
hearty  fine  type  of  man.  He  was  the  best  grower 
of  Grizzly  Frontignan  Grapes  ever  known  at  the 
great  London  flower  shows,  and  in  .ill  ways 
managed  well  a  very  charming  place,  and  bore 
himself  as  a  gentleman.  Some  may  remember  the 
three  wonderful  bunches  of  the  above-named 
Grape  which  he  showed  at  St.  James's  Hall  many 
years  ago.  None  more  perfect  have  ever  been 
exhibited  since. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Epps  died  at  Ringwood  on  the  18th 
inst,,  aged  G8.  He  was  well  known  to  the  old 
school  of  gardeners  as  an  excellent  Heath  grower 
and  a  successful  raiser  of  seedlings,  not  only  of 
Heaths,  but  also  of  Fuch.sias,  one  of  which  bears 
his  name.  Latterly  he  had  been  engaged  in  supply- 
ing peat  and  other  soils  and  sand  to  plant  growers. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  George 
Baker,  of  Reigate,  a  successful  Rose  grower,  and 
a  pleasant  and  instructive  writer  on  Roses.  He 
was  a  vice-president  of  the  National  Rofe  Society, 
and  a  man  much  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

We  learn  that  the  Notts  Botanical  and  Horti- 
cultural Society  intend  to  erect  a  memorial  to 
its  late  secretarv,  Mr.  James  Don,  seedsman, 
of  Chapel  Bar,  Nottingham,  who  died  on  the  fith 
inst. 

LATE  NOTES. 

Narc'ssus  Bulbocodium  (T)'.  .4.).— Merely  an  in- 
cidental monstrosity  not  wortli  description. 

Carrion  In  Vine  borders  (C.  J.).-On  no  account 
bu'y  carcases  of  dead  aoimals  iu  Vine  borders  The  Vines 
at  Kaliy  Castle  were  at  one  time  nearly  ruined  by  such  a 
practice. 

H-^rdy  cllmberp.— The  four  h«rdy  climbers  most 
popular  in  the  United  States  are  Ampelopsisquinquefolia, 
Meiji-perninm  canadense,  Periploca  graica,  and  Celastnis 
scandtns,  all  perfecily  liardy. 

D  aeasei  Gardenia"  (p.  471).— A  bad  and  not  nn- 
comraon  disease  of  Gardenias  i"*  caused  by  the  presence  of 
a  microscopic  worm,  namtd  Tylenchus,  in  the  roo  s  and 
fetems.  The  disease  is  of  the  same  character  as  one  of  the 
destructive  diseases  of  Cucumbers, — W.  G,  S. 

5.S47 — Plgrs,  —  According  to  my  experience  the  fruit 
which  is  now  the  size  of  a  Pea  will  ripen,  and  the  lar^e 
fruit  which  has  been  on  the  branches  all  winter  is  worth- 
lees,  and  should  be  picked  off.  Our  trees  (black  and  white 
Mars-illes)  produce  good  crops  every  season,  but  the  Figa, 
which  at  thi*  time  of  year  look  so  imposing,  never  come  to 
anvthing.  In  Italy,  I  am  told,  the  two  crops  ripen  yearly. 
— W.  v.,  Kent. 

Naming  plants,- Fowr  kinds  of  plantu  or  flomtrt 
rmhj  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  uhen  good 
specimens  are  sent. 

Nam3S  of  plants  and  shrubs —IT,  ff,— Ornitho- 

palura  nutans, Penge—I,   Saxifraga  grannlata  11 -pi.  ; 

2,  Calceolaria  \i  jlacea .Vr.*  C.  R. — Anemone  pylvestri*. 

A.    W.   Tl'ii'5.  —  Apparently  Catasetum  atratum,  but 

cannot  be  certain  without  f\iller  material.- G  F.  Q. — 1, 
Geranium  pratense  :  2,  Valeriana  otllcinalia  ;  3.  Vaccinium 

Myrtillus  ;  4.  species  of  ^ot^ntilla. A.  K. — Both  species 

ofSerapiis  ;  the  dark  lipped  one  appears  to  be  S  Lingua. 

roUins  S-  Gabnel.—Both  white  forms  of  Scilla  cam- 

pinulata,- — Mrs.  /*,— The  pretty  yellow  flowered  shrubby 
plant  of  good  size,  which  tlowers  from  April  tdl  nearly  the 
end  of  summ-rin  a  pot  nf  dr-r  glass,  is  CandoUea  tetraodra, 

*?.  D,— Double  varietyofKerriajapouica W  Payne. 

— I.  Prunua  Padus;  2,  SeHgiuella  Willdenovi  ;  3,  Omiiho- 

gilum  umbellatum, ilrs.  t.— Scilla  campannlata. 

5.  J/e-aHn.— Stanhopea  oculata J.  IF.  iT.— Arthropo- 

diam  cirrhatuni. 
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PRUNING  TIMBER  TREES. 

Pbunisg,  in  its  legitimate  sense  in  the  culture  of 
forests,  denotes  only  the  removal  of  unsightly  ex- 
oresoences  or  superdaous  parts  of  trees  with  the 
view  of  making  the  bole  grow  straighter,  higher, 
and  more  regular.  This,  I  know,  is  still  a  disputed 
subject,  some  strongly  advocating  its  necessity 
and  utility,  whilst  others  depreca,te  it  as  useless 
and  injurious.  The  truth  probably  lies  between 
the  two  extremes,  for  much  may  no  doubt  be 
done  in  assisting  Nature  to  rectify  defects  and  to 
correct  deformities  and  in  adding  to  the  general 
health,  beauty,  and  vigour  of  the  tree.  On  the 
other  side,  it  is  not  less  true  that  many  trees  are 
irreparably  injured  and  whole  plantations  ren- 
dered useless  by  unskilful  and  indiscriminate 
pruning  and  wholesale  mutilation. 

Many  authorities  agree  that  pruning  is  bene- 
ficial and  essential  in  promoting  the  profitable 
growth  of  most  hardwood  trees,  but  this  may  be 
rendered  less  necessary  in  certain  situations  by 
thick  planting  and  judicious  timely  thinning. 
Pruning  should  commence  when  the  trees  are 
three  or  four  years  old,  and  should  be  continued 
if  necessary  during  the  after  growth  of  the  tree. 
No  general  rules  can,  however,  be  laid  down  on 
this  point  which  shall  equally  apply  to  all  oiroum- 
stancesandsituations.  There isnodoubtthatmuch 
of  the  success  of  pruning  depends  on  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  performed.  Branches  which  are 
t )  be  amputated  should  be  cut  oS  clean,  smooth,  and 
close,  making  the  stroke  upward,  and  with  a  sharp 
bill,  in  order  that  the  bough  may  not  splinter 
and  carry  away  with  it  portions  of  the  bark  from 
the  bole,  which  is  both  dangerous  and  unsightly. 
Although  it  is  generally  agreed  that  one  leading 
shoot  should  be  preserved,  it  is  an  erroneous  prac- 
tice to  cut  away  all  the  side  branches  at  once,  and 
the  removal  of  large  boughs  should  be  avoided  as 
fir  as  possible.  Although  hardwood  trees  gene- 
rally derive  benefit  from  pruning,  coniferous  trees 
ds  not  admit  of  being  pruned  at  all,  unless  under 
special  circumstances,  and  then  only  with  great 
care  and  judgment.  The  pruning  of  timber  trees 
has  had  many  warm  advocates,  especially  in  Scot- 
land, and  no  one  perhaps  has  explained  the  real 
or  imaginary  advantages  of  the  system  better 
than  Mr.  Cree.  He  says  :  "  To  manage  woods  in 
a  proper  manner,  young  trees  should  be  examined 
well  the  third  year  after  they  are  planted,  and  if 
more  than  one  leading  shoot  is  found  to  exist,  the 
best  should  be  selected,  and  the  others  shortened 
to  one-half  the  length  of  the  selected  shoot. 

"This  practice  of  examining  the  trees  should  be 
continued  every  year  till  they  are  about  15  feet 
in  height.  These  shortenings,  however,  must  not 
bs  confined  to  superfluous  leading  shoots,  but  ex 
tend  to  any  branch  which  is  gaining  a  dispropor- 
tionate ascendancy  over  other  branches  of  the 
same  year's  growth.  At  first,  and  for  some  time 
previous  to  this  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
the  shortenings  should  be  more  carefully  per- 
formed than  is  necessary  afterwards."  The  pro- 
cess of  examining  a  tree  is  a  simple  one;  it 
is  done  in  a  moment  by  the  pruner  casting 
his  eye  over  the  whole  tree  and  detecting  the 
branches  which  require  to  be  shortened.  As  a 
general  rule,  where  it  is  found  that  any  branch 
has  a  greater  growth  upon  it  than  the  leading 
shoot,  it  should  be  shortened  by  cutting  to  about 
half  the  length  of  the  leader.  Writers  differ 
much  regarding  the  best  way  of  cutting  off  the 
branches.  By  some  it  has  been  recommended  to 
leave  snags,  that  is,  to  allow  a  few  inches  to  re- 
main between  the  stem  and  the  place  where  the 
branch  is  cut  off.  This  is  a  bad  system.  Even 
granting  that  trees  suffer  much  by  bleeding  when 
cut  close  to  the  stem,  that  bleeding  will  soon  be 
prevented  by  the  wound  becoming  healed.  There 
are  two  evils  attending  the  practice  of  leaving 
snags.  In  the  Elm  and  many  other  trees  of  con- 
silerable  size  an  effort  is  made  by  the  tree  to 
cover  over  the  snag  long  before  its  growth  is  suffi- 
cient to  reach  the  amputated  part,  and  the  con- 
seqaence  is  that  a  large  knot  in  the  wood  is 


formed,  thus  defeating  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects which  it  is  the  business  of  the  pruner  to 
accomplish.  But  another  evil  consequent  upon 
this  practice,  where  no  effort  is  made  by  the  tree 
to  cover  it  until  the  annual  increase  of  the  albur- 
num circles  shall  have  done  so,  is  that  the  snag, 
in  resinous  trees  in  particular,  is  always  liable  to 
bleed  until  it  is  healed,  or  when  the  snag  has  lost 
its  vitality  it  soon  becomes  liable  to  rot.  From 
this  latter  circumstance  arises  the  danger  of  find- 
ing large  trees,  apparently  sound  when  cut  down, 
rotten  in  the  interior.  This  is  frequently  the  case 
with  snags  even  in  middle-sized  trees.  When 
large  branches,  too,  are  amputated  from  old  trees 
before  the  growth  of  the  tree  can  cover  the  part 
it  has  become  rotted,  and  by  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere moisture  is  carried  down  the  pith  of  the 
tree,  which  commences  the  work  of  decomposition, 
spreading  to  other  parts  of  the  wood.      Wilts. 


SALEABLE  AND  UNSALEABLE  HOME- 
GROWN TIMBER. 

I  HAVE  been  led  to  consider  this  subject  in  con- 
sequence of  the  many  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  introduction  of  new  timber 
trees  and  the  utilisation  of  those  already  intro- 
duced and  acclimatised  in  the  country.  It  must 
have  occurred  to  many,  as  well  as  myself,  that 
numbers  which  have  been  in  the  country  for  many 
years  and  are  seemingly  well  established  yet 
have  never  found  their  way  into  the  timber 
merchant's  list ;  indeed,  he  knows  nothing  of 
them,  although  recommended  time  after  time  by 
writers  on  our  timber  supply,  and  there  the  matter 
seems  to  end. 

The  list  of  trees  that  attain  to  good  timber 
growth  in  this  country  are  many,  but  the  list  of 
saleable  ones  are  few,  and  in  giving  a  list  of  them, 
I  do  not  presume  to  say  but  that  in  some  districts 
local  circumstances  may  alter  it  slightly,  but  the 
following  may  be  taken  as  those  in  general 
demand,  namely.  Oak,  Ash,  Elm,  Beech,  Sweet 
Chestnut,  Alder,  and  Birch  of  deciduous  hard- 
wood trees.  These  comprise  the  list  of  the  timber 
of  commerce.  All  the  rest  are  unsaleable,  or  in 
such  fitful  demand  that  they  cannot  be  relied  on. 
To  make  my  meaning  more  plain,  I  will  state  a 
fact  which  occurred  recently.  A  piece  of  land 
being  required  for  building  purposes,  it  became 
necessary  to  remove  a  Walnut  tree.  I  went  to  a 
timber  merchant  and  offered  it  to  him,  stating  no 
price.  "  I  can't  buy  it ;  there  is  no  demand  for 
Walnut."  "  Will  you  look  at  it,  a  moderate  price 
will  buy  it  ?"  "  No,  sir."  I  went  to  another  with 
exactly  the  same  result.  Then  as  to  the  Fir  tribe, 
the  list  just  comprises  Scotch  Fir  and  Larch.  It 
is  true  you  can  squeeze  in  a  Pinaster  or  a 
Spruce  amongst  them,  and  throw  a  Silver  Fir  into 
the  bargain.  The  Douglas  Fir,  there  is  little 
doubt,  is  of  value  as  timber,  but  supposing  you 
had  a  number  of  trees  of  it  to  dispose  of,  I  doubt 
whether  you  could  sell  them. 

This  is  not  a  very  encouraging  view  for  those 
speculating  in  such  matters,  but  it  is  the  correct 
one,  and  the  only  way  to  carry  practically  into 
effect  the  utilisation  of  such  would  be  for  an 
association  of  growers  to  bring  prepared  timber 
into  the  market,  not  only  of  recent  introductions, 
but  also  of  trees  well  known  to  growers  as  pro- 
ducing good  timber  still  unknown  to  the  trade, 
and  for  utilising  those  for  which  there  is  only  a 
fitful  demand.  Unless  something  in  this  direction 
be  done,  years  may  elapse  before  they  are  appre- 
ciated, as,  for  example,  how  long  the  Larch  was 
before  it  found  its  proper  place  as  timber,  even 
after  the  Duke  of  Athole  had  built  a  ship  with  it. 

J.  S.  R. 


The  proposed  school  of  forestry.— One 

good  omen  as  regards  the  success  of  this  enquiry  is 
that  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  members,  both 
Liberal  and  Conservative,  were  in  accord  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject;  indeed,  this  is  one  of 
the  few  national  questions  that  must  ever  be  above 
party  quibbles,  although  I  do  not  look  with  alarm 
upon  the  absorption  of  our  supply  of  timber,  in 
the  sense  of  having  none  to  use,  if  preventive 


measures  are  not  adopted  j  yet  from  other  reasons 
Climate  not  the  least,  I  believe  it  is  high  time 
that  steps  be  taken  to  place  the  whole  matter  on 
a  better  footing.  It  is  sincerely  to  bo  hoped  that 
a  good  case  will  be  made  out,  and  that  the  neces- 
sity for  the  diffusion  of  a  thorough  and  practical 
as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge  of  this  important 
and  interesting  science  will  be  established. — 
D.  J.  Y. 


THE  THEORY  OP  PRUNING  TREES. 
The  physiology  of  pruning  forest  trees  requires 
looking  into.  The  woodman  in  pruning  cuts  the 
branch  clean  off  near  the  trunk,  leaving  the  con- 
centric rings  which  usually  form  round  the  base 
of  a  branch.  As  growth  progresses,  the  bark  gradu- 
ally grows  over  the  wound  till  it  is  quite  covered, 
and  it  is  then  supposed  to  be  healed.  The  time 
required  for  this  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
branches,  but  in  good  sized  branches  it  takes 
years.  Meanwhile,  the  exposed  wound  is  very  apt 
to  collect  moisture,  and  from  that  and  other  causes 
the  tissue  rots  back  into  the  trunk,  leaving  a  hole 
which  may  in  the  end  destroy  the  tree,  and  always 
injures  it  more  or  less.  Paint  will  prevent  decay, 
but  unless  it  is  applied  frequently  it  wears  off,  the 
face  of  the  wound  cracks,  water  gets  in,  and  de- 
cay follows.  I  have  examined  many  tree  wounds 
from  artificial  pruning,  and  found  this  to  be  the 
result  in  numerous  instances.  Nature  prunes  in 
another  way  and  with  different  results.  Decaying 
branches  break  off  sooner  or  later  some  distance 
from  the  trunk.  When  this  happens.  Nature  at 
once  begins  to  work  by  closing  in  the  bark  at  the 
base  of  the  branch,  which  is  finally  forced  off 
when  the  bark  meets.  If  not  before.  In  vigorous 
trees  decay  in  such  a  case  rarely  extends  farther 
than  the  base  of  the  branch,  because  the  project- 
ing pieces  afford  protection  from  moisture  until 
the  wound  is  healed  over,  as  is  often  very  well 
shown  in  the  buried  knots  of  sawn-np  trees. 

I  had  a  ramble  through  a  broad  belt  of  wood- 
land the  other  day,  which,  I  am  assured,  the 
"  pruning  hook  "  has  never  entered,  and  was  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  it  had  never  apparently 
been  missed.  The  trees  are  rather  crowded,  hav- 
ing been  planted  for  sheltering  purposes,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  those  at  the  margin  of  the 
belt,  are  remaikibly  straight  and  clean —although 
they  are  all  deciduous — showing  that  the  shape 
of  timber  trees  depends  more  upon  thinning  than 
pruning.  The  wind  has  little  power  to  do  injury 
to  such  a  plantation,  but  many  of  the  lower 
branches  decay  and  fall  off  naturally  before  they 
get  strong,  and  hence  leave  no  mark  on  the  trunk, 
because  the  knots  soon  heal  over.  If  this  were 
not  the  case,  such  a  thing  as  a  clean  Pine  or  Fir 
tree  would  never  be  seen  in  plantations,  for,  as  a 
rule,  these  are  subjected  to  no  other  pruning  than 
Nature  affords,  and  which  consists  in  the  shedding 
of  so  many  branches  annually.  Within  the  past 
few  years  there  have  been  cut  here  large  tracts  of 
as  fine  Larch,  perhaps,  as  could  be  seen,  every 
tree  bare  of  branches  to  near  the  top,  from  Nature's 
pruning.  There  was  not  an  unsound  trunk 
among  them  from  decayed  branches.  The  same 
thing  happens  with  deciduous  trees  under  similar 
conditions.  If  the  trees  are  judiciously  thinned, 
the  lower  branches  decay  and  fall  off  before  they 
grow  large,  and  the  marks  of  them  disappear  in 
a  short  time.  Yoekshieeman. 


Timely  thinning  of  trees.— The  import- 
ance of  this  subject  cannot  be  too  often  impressed 
upon  owners  of  estates,  particularly  where  orna- 
mental planting  has  been  carried  out  in  new 
places.  It  often  occurs  that  a  plantation  is 
allowed  to  grow  year  after  year  unmolested  until 
the  whole  becomes  a  thicket  of  growth,  quite  de- 
stroying the  effect  that  the  planter  probably  had 
in  view.  I  remember  some,  years  since,  while 
looking  over  a  plantation  several  acres  in  extent, 
planted  about  thirty  years  ago  and  belonging  to 
a  large  estate,  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  trees 
all  very  thick,  although  their  appearance  showed 
that  they  had  been  planted  originally  in  a  syste- 
matic manner,  and  therefore  made  inquiry,  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  the  contractor  had  left  any 
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written  specification  regarding  their  future  man- 
agement. After  some  trouble  the  specification 
was  found,  when  it  was  evident  that  it  had  not 
been  consulted  since  the  period  of  planting.  In 
consequence  of  thi^  neglect  the  trees  had  got  into 
a  mass  of  confusion.  Those  planted  as  avenue 
trees,  to  stand  at  stated  distances  apart,  were 
crowded  up  with  Poplars  and  other  nurse  trees 
originally  intended  to  be  removed.  As  the  trees 
in  the  avenue  lines  had  in  a  great  measure  been 
injured  by  proximity  to  the  nurses  and  other  orna- 
mental hard-wooded  trees,  the  regularity  origi- 
nally intended  to  be  maintained  could  not  be 
preserved. — Old  Fobesteb. 


FORMING  TIMBER  PLANTATIONS. 

In  the  formation  of  timber  plantations  it  is  im- 
portant, in  order  to  attain  success,  that  the  forester 
should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  diffe- 
rent classes  of  soil,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  plant 
the  different  species  of  trees  on  such  as  are  found 
to  be  most  suitable  for  their  requirements.  In 
forming  ornamental  plantations,  whether  in  groups 
of  different  kinds  or  in  masses  of  one  kind  only, 
for  landscape  effect,  no  one  would  grudge  a  little 
extra  expense  in  preparing  and  making  the  ground 
to  suit  the  growth  and  requirements  of  the  species 
and  varieties  of  trees  to  be  planted,  in  order  to 
give  contrast  and  variety  to  the  landscape ;  but 
in  planting  trees  for  utility  and  profit  the  case 
is  quite  different,  as  everything  in  connection  with 
making  such  a  plantation  should  be  carried  out 
as  economically  as  is  consistent  with  efficiency. 
Under  such  circumstances,  all  we  can  afford  to  do 
as  a  preliminary  step  in  preparing  the  ground  for 
the  trees  is  to  fence  and  drain  the  ground  where 
necessary,  and  in  cases  where  the  subsoil  consists 
of  hard  inorganic  matter  to  break  up  such  with 
a  pick  at  the  places  where  the  trees  are  to  be 
planted  in  order  to  render  it  loose  and  friable  for 
the  roots  of  the  young  trees,  and  thus  give  them 
a  favourable  start.  When  the  ground  has  been 
prepared  in  this  way,  the  next  important  i-tep  is 
to  make  a  proper  selection  of  the  kinds  of  trees 
found  by  experience  and  observation  to  thrive 
and  flourish  best  on  the  different  classes  of  Eoils 
and  exposures,  and  by  acquiring  a  proper  know- 
ledge of  such  and  patting  it  into  practice,  rests 
the  whole  essence  of  successful  tree  culture  at  the 
time  of  the  formation. 

In  order  to  elucidate  this  more  fully,  it  may  be 
well  to  give  an  illustration  of  a  portion  of  ground 
in  county  Armagh  and  county  Tyrone,  in  the 
Lough  Neagh  district  of  Ireland,  as  the  geological 
features  are  eminently  suited  for  our  purpose.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  a  large  tract  of  land  at  the 
south-west  end  of  the  lough  consists  of  peat  bog, 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  islands  of  ordi- 
nary land.  Some  of  these  islands,  as  they  are 
called,  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  a  particular 
feature  of  their  formation  is,  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  north  side  consists  of  stiff  clay,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  south  side  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  sandy  gravel.  Under  the  bog  at  the 
north  side  large  Oak  trees  are  found  resting  upon 
the  clay,  while  the  trees  found  under  the  bog  at 
the  south  side  generally  consist  of  Irish  Fir  resting 
upon  gravel.  Here  we  have  a  lesson  direct  from 
Nature  as  to  the  trees  that  had  formeily  flourished 
upon  these  soils,  namely.  Oak  upon  clay  and  Fir 
upon  gravel.  Of  course,  at  the  time  these  giant 
trees  flourished  on  the  spot  where  they  now  lie 
prostrate,  such  a  tree  as  the  European  Larch  was 
unknown  in  these  parts ;  but  now  that  we  know 
the  value  of  that  tree,  it  should  be  planted  in 
masses  on  the  loose,  gravelly  soil,  where  it  cannot 
fail  to  thrive  and  give  a  quicker  and  better  return 
than  any  other  tree  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. The  bog  in  the  vicinity  of  these  islands 
should  be  planted  with  Larch  and  Scotch 
Fir  mixed,  using  a  little  soil  or  clay  to  be 
mixed  with  the  bog  at  the  places  where  the  trees 
are  planted.  The  bog  in  the  interior  where  it 
would  be  too  expensive  an  undertaking  to  draw 
soil  should  be  thoroughly  drained  and  the  sur- 
face brought  into  shape  by  levelling  and  burning 
all  heather  and  herbage,  when  the  ground  so  pre- 
pared should  then  be  sown  with  Birch  and  Scotch 


Fir  seed,  as  these  trees  will  grow  under  such 
conditions,  and  prepare  the  bog  in  due  course  for 
a  better  class  of  trees,  such  as  the  Larch.  By 
following  up  such  a  system  of  tree  culture,  the 
barren  west  of  Ireland  may  be  brought  at  small 
expense  to  yield  something  in  the  shape  of  income 
to  the  owners,  and  it  is  not  that  I  am  supposing 
such  to  be  the  case,  for  I  have  actually  put  in 
practice  what  I  say,  and  have  lived  long  enough 
to  see  the  results,  and  can  therefore  speak  with 
confidence.  The  fact  is,  that  the  material  is  all 
there  as  deposited  by  Nature  ready  for  use — the 
bog  and  the  soil  for  mixing  it  in  abundance  if  we 
only  had  the  energy  and  enterprise  to  use  it. 

J.  B.  Wbbstee. 


HOW  TO  RECOGNISE  GOOD  WOOD. 

Anent  the  paragraph  in  The  Gaeden  under  this 
heading,  it  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers  to 
know  that  the  microscope  is  of  great  value  in 
testing  the  qualities  of  wood.  It  is  stated  that 
if  the  microscope  condemns  the  sample,  further 
delay  in  testing  is  not  necessary.  The  larger  the 
specimens  to  be  tested  the  greater  will  be  the 
gain  the  microscope  will  effect  in  avoiding  the  cost 
of  further  proof.  Samples  and  micro-photographs 
of  bridge  timbers  which  have  proved  faulty,  but 
which  a  preliminary  examination  with  the  micro- 
scope would  have  thrown  out,  have  been  exhibited 
in  America.  The  timber  from  which  these  speci- 
mens were  taken  was  a  fragment  from  a  railway 
bridge  wrecked  in  1879.  The  timber  mas  so  ex- 
cessively poor,  that  on  mounting  a  specimen  on 
the  plate  of  the  microscope,  its  weak  and  porous 
nature  was  at  once  apparent.  The  annular  rings 
appeared  about  three  times  as  far  apart  as  they 
would  be  in  good  wood  of  a  similar  kind.  The 
medullary  rays  were  few  in  number  and  short  in 
length,  whilst  in  good  wood  they  are  of  consider- 
able length  and  so  numerous,  that  tangential  sec- 
tions present  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  tubes 
seen  endwise  on  a  number  of  parallel  chains. 
After  once  seeing  and  comparing  samples  of  good 
and  bad  wood,  it  is  easy  to  recognise  the  dif- 
ference with  a  pocket  magnifying  glass.  The 
trunks  and  limbs  of  exogenous  trees,  as  it  is 
well  known,  are  built  np  of  concentric  rings  or 
layers  of  woody  fibre,  which  are  held  together  by 
radial  plates  acting  like  tree-nails  in  a  boat's  side. 
The  rings,  representing  successive  years'  growth, 
are  composed  of  tubes,  the  interstices  of  which 
are  filled  with  cellulose.  The  slower  the  growth 
of  the  tree,  the  thinner  these  yearly  rings  and 
the  denser  and  harder  the  wood,  other  things 
being  equal.  Not  only  is  the  closeness  of  texture 
an  indication  of  the  hardness  and  strength  of  the 
timber,  but  the  size,  frequency,  and  distribution 
of  the  radial  plates  which  bind  the  annular  layers 
together  may  be  taken  as  a  very  close  illustration 
or  sign  of  the  character  of  the  wood  and  its  ability 
to  resist  strains,  especially  a  breaking  stress.  The 
micro-photographs  of  good  and  bad  timber  show 
that  in  the  strong  kinds  the  concentric  layers  are 
close  in  texture  and  narrow  in  width  and  the 
radial  plates  numerous,  wide,  long,  and  stout, 
while  in  poor  stuff  the  opposite  characteristics 
prevail.  The  practical  application  consi^ts  in 
having  such  enlarged  photographic  sections  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  of  standard  pieces  of  tim- 
ber bearing  a  certain  known  maximum  or  mini- 
mum strain,  and  rejecting  any  piece  which  the 
assisted  eye  detects  to  have  fewer  rings  per  inch 
of  diameter,  fewer  fibres,  or  fewer  radial  plates 
per  square  inch  of  section,  or  to  use  such  pieces 
with  a  greater  factor  of  safety.  The  advantage 
of  the  method  is  that  it  allows  all  timber  for 
important  positions  to  be  tested  before  being 
used.  D.  J.  Yeo. 


MAIDEN  OAK  WOOD. 
This  is  the  wood  of  trees  that  have  never  been 
polled,  i  e.,  straight-grained  wood  free  from  burr. 
This  is  the  ordinary  forest  grown,  and  for  every- 
day purposes  the  best  class  of  wood.  Under 
exceptional  circumstances,  this  straight  Oak  will 
become  brown  in  colour.  This  is  mainly  brought 
about  by  its  becoming  hollow  at  the  heart  from 
dead  or  broken  branches,  or  the  action  of  fungus 


at  the  root.  In  other  cases  it  will  partially  go 
brown,  i.e.,  spotted  in  the  grain,  and  rank  as 
a  very  chaste  and  beautiful  wood.  In  many 
instances,  these  trees,  becoming  old,  will  throw 
out  excrescences  of  sapwood  or  burrs  on  the  trunk; 
these,  in  due  time,  being  converted  into  heart- 
wood,  make  beautifully  figured  wood  ;  but  as  these 
burrs  are  detached  and  erratic,  they  are  far  below 
the  value  of  the  pollard  Oak.  This  maiden  Oak 
in  a  brown  state  is  the  ordinary  Oak  of  the  cabinet- 
maker; it  answers  admirably  for  all  plain  and 
solid  work,  departments  of  the  trade  for  which 
pollard  Oak,  so  highly  figured  and  cross-grained, 
is  unsuitable. 

This  maiden  Oak  being  straight  in  the  grain 
and  uniform,  when  brown  in  colour,  can  be  imi- 
tated by  fumigation.  Oak,  to  be  operated  on  in 
this  manner,  is  wrought  into  its  finished  state,  and 
the  furniture  is  placed  in  a  fumigating  stove  or 
compartment  where  bicromate  of  potash  or  other 
allied  chemicals  are  burnt.  The  action  of  these 
fumes  gives  a  brown  appearance  to  the  Oak  ;  the 
stain  is  clearer  and  more  like  that  produced  by 
Nature  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  stain  of  a 
saturating  character. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  higher  and 
richer  class  of  Oak,  known  as  the  pollard  variety, 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  treated  or  coloured  in  this  arti- 
ficial manner,  from  the  simple  fact  that  in  point 
of  quality  it  cannot  be  improved  upon. 


THINNING  PLANTATIONS. 
I  DO  not  for  a  moment  question  the  accuracy  of 
"  Y.'s  "  statement  respecting  the  distance  apart  at 
which  the  trees  he  mentions  were  found  to  grow, 
as  I  have  noticed  similar  instances  myself.  But 
to  assume  from  this  that  an  unlimited  number  of 
trees  would  grow  over  a  large  area  under  the 
same  conditions  is  a  fallacy. 

What  he  says  as  to  the  shapes  of  the  trees  being 
influenced  by  the  positions  as  to  light  and  room 
to  grow  in,  I  cordially  endorse,  but  it  does  not 
follow  from  these  circumstances  that  trees  may 
be  made  to  grow  as  thick  as  blades  of  Grass  in  a 
meadow. 

When  numbers  of  trees  appear  to  be  equal  in 
the  race  for  preeminence  and  long  straight  timber 
of  moderate  size  only  is  wanted,  much  harm  can- 
not result  from  leaving  them  to  grow  on,  but  as  a 
rule  it  will  be  found  that  allowing  trees  to  remain 
so  thick  will  only  result  in  great  numbers  being 
dwarfed  and  spoilt  and  the  others  being  deprived 
of  their  full  nourishment,  light,  and  room  by  the 
existence  of  the  others.  The  instances  quoted, 
therefore,  can  only  be  of  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence, and  cannot  be  relied  on  for  general  practice. 

D.  J.  Y. 


Leafing  of  the  Oak.— For  many  springs 
I  have  noticed  the  varied  tints  in  an  Oak  wood, 
and  found  on  a  closer  inspection  that  one  tree 
will  be  nearly  in  full  leaf  with  the  shoots  2  inches 
or  3  inches  in  length,  whilst  in  another  close  be- 
side it  the  buds  will  have  hardly  begun  to  swell. 
I  am  unable  to  account  for  it,  and  it  has  often 
puzzled  me.  Neither  soil  nor  situation  has  anything 
to  do  with  this  great  difference,  and  we  must  en- 
quire whether  it  is  due  to  different  varieties,  and  if 
the  Acorns  from  an  early  tree  will  produce  earlier 
plants,  and  whether  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
timber  or  in  the  hardiness  of  the  plants.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  correspondents  may  be  able  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  question.— J.  S.  R. 

The  Cork  tree  (p.  433). -England  annually 
imports  an  enormous  quantity  of  Coik,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  introduction  of  many  other 
kinds  of  stoppers,  the  quantity  is  likely  to  increase. 
The  French  Government  has  given  special  en- 
couragement to  planters  of  the  Cork  Oak  in 
Algeria,  but  the  tree  will  grow  equally  well  in 
India,  Australia,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The 
planters  in  our  possessions  there  might  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  profitable  industry  by  introducing 
some  of  these  trees  and  starting  their  systematic 
cultivation.  The  tree,  besides  being  valuable  and 
easily  cultivated,  is  of  handsome  growth,  and 
would  form  a  good  addition  to  any  landscape. — 
D.J.  Y. 
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FOREST    MACHINERY- 


ARRiNGEMENr   OK    SAWMILL. 

The  aocompinyiag  sketch  is  iatended  to  convey 
an  idea  of  ttie  general  ariangetuent  of  a  portable 
sawmill.  It  is  obvioa?  tbac  many  modificatioos 
may  be  necessary  to  sait  special  wants,  bat  for 
the  ordinary  work  of  an  estate  the  plan  here  given 
is  thj  best  we  hive  seen.  Tae  engine  marked  A 
is  of  tbe  typadasoribed  in  a  previous  piper  (p.  251), 
the  rack  bench  B  being  driven  by  a  belt  from 
flywheel  on  the  near  side  of  the  engine.  The 
large  logs  of  timber  are  placed  on  the  end  of  this 
bench  nearest  the  engine,  and  gradually  advanced 
towards  the  saw  until  they  pass  off  in  the  shape 
of  planks  at  the  other  end.  Here  they  are  in 
readiness  to  be  sawn  into  smaller  dimensions  on 
fie  small  bench  C  immediately  adjoining.  The 
saw  of  this  bench,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sketch, 
is  actuated  by  a  belt  from  a  large  pulley  on  the 
siw  spindle  of  the  rack  bench.  The  other  small 
bench,  also  marked  C,  may  also  be  used  for  re- 
ducing tbe  stuff  partly  sawn  on  the  rack  bench, 
or  for  small  timber  brought  in  independently  from 
the  other  side  of  the  mill.  For  an  engine  of 
ten-harie  power  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to 
keep  the  whole  of  these  saws  working  at  one 
time.     It  is  a  fair  test  of  strength  to  cut  through 


cattle  must  be  entirely  exoludel,  as  they  would 
otherwise  destroy  tbe  young  trees,  but  daring  this 
period  a  great  improvement  is  going  oa  in  the 
character  of  the  soil. 

Suppose  that  our  plantation  ha?  been  esta- 
blished on  a  piece  of  heatby  land.  As  the  trees  grow 
up,  the  Heath,  which  affords  but  little  nourish- 
ment, is  gradually  eradicated,  and  its  place  sup- 
plied by  a  tender  natural  Grass  that  makes 
excellent  food  for  cittle.  The  pasturage  thus 
becomes  mach  more  valuable  than  before,  and 
being  so  well  sheltered,  cattle  cin  be  turned 
within  it  much  earlier  in  tha  spring  and 
kept  much  later  in  the  autumn  than  the  cold 
will  permit  in  the  open  fields.  Planting  miy 
even  be  used  as  a  means  of  improving  uncul- 
tivated land.  It  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that, instead  of  impoverishing 
the  soil,  a  crop  of  timber  enriches  it.  Tbere  is 
vary  little  of  our  waste  land  that  if  trenched  or 
ploughed  would  carry  a  crop  of  corn  without 
manure,  but  after  bearing  timber  the  conditions 
are  entirely  different.  Everyone  who  has  seen 
old  woodlands  brought  into  cultivation  mast 
admit  this.  Indeed,  this  fact  is  as  firmly  esta- 
blished as  anything  need  be,  bat  as  an  instance 
the  following  may  be  quoted.  A  piece  of  rising 
ground  of  a  dry  gravelly  nature,  on  being  cleansed 
of  a  crop  of  Scottish  Firs,  was  partially  trenched 


yond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  enter  upon  a  dis- 
oussion  of  all  the  reasons  why  this  should  be  so, 
but  one  undoubtedly  is  that  trees  prevent  the  too 
rapid  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the'soil.  Land 
surrounded  by  trees  does  not  lose,  but  receives 
with  every  fall  of  rain  or  dew  a  tribute  from  the 
riches  of  the  cultivated  part  of  the  country,  as  the 
matter  evaporated  from  these  treeless  fields  from 
time  to  time  returns  a  quota  to  those,  although 
equally  ready  to  receive,  do  not  so  readily  part 
with  these  essentials  to  vegetation. 

J.  N.  Blunt. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  EXTENDING 
WOODLANDS. 
The  desire  to  increase  our  cultivated  land  has 
led  to  the  destruction  of  woodland  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  hedgerow,  coppice,  and  wood  were 
grubbed  so  as  to  turn  our  small  fields  into  larger 
ones  better  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  scientific 
husbandry  which  was  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  foreigner.  That  this  has  been  carried 
too  far  is  very  evident,  and  it  is  therefore  for  our 
consideration,  to  what  extent  it  would  be  wise  to 
retrace  our  steps,  while  at  tbe  same  time  bearing 
in  mind  the  old  adage,  "  Not  to  put  all  your  eggs 
in  one  basket, '  for  miny  changes  occur  from  time 
to  time  to  affect  the  value  of  the  produce  of  land, 
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a  tree  2i  feet  to  3  feet  iu  diameter.  When  the 
large  beach,  therefore,  is  in  use  it  will  be  well  to 
remove  the  belts  from  the  pulleys  of  the  smaller 
benches ;  but  when  these  smill  benches  are  work- 
ing it  will  in  practice  be  found  that  there  is  no 
detriment  iu  allowing  the  large  saw  to  revolve 
freely,  which,  with  the  arrangement  of  driving  off 
its  spindle,  it  would  have  to  do.  In  the  mill,  of 
which  this  sketch  is  a  modification,  the  whole  of 
the  machines  are  protected  by  a  shed  on  eight 
posts  about  60  feet  in  length,  and  roofed  with  cor- 
rugated iron.  This  kind  of  shed  is  found  to 
answer  admirably,  as  when  the  few  timbers  it  re- 
quires are  properly  framed  together  and  the  iron 
fixed  with  bolts  and  nuts,  the  whole  structure  can 
be  taken  down  and  re-erected  in  a  few  hours. 


INDIRECT  ADVANTAGES  OF  TREE 
PLANTING. 

Although  most  of  the  following  remarks  on 
what  may  be  termed  the  indirect  advantages  of 
tree  planting  have  already  been  given  to  the 
public,  they  contain  hints  that  are  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  woald-be  planters,  and  are  very  gene- 
rally applicable.  To  many  the  only  returns  de- 
rivable from  plantations  of  timber  are  considered 
to  be  the  actual  returns  in  cash  from  the  sale  of 
wood  ;  this,  however,  is  not  the  case.  It  is  also  a 
common  objection  to  the  cultivation  of  wood  that 
it  lessens  the  extent  of  our  pastures  ;  this  again  is 
a  mistake. 

There  may  be  some  weight  in  the  argument  if 
an  indiscriminate  planting  of  good  pasture  ground 
was  necessary,  but  as  this  is  not  so,  and  practical 
planters  only  advocate  the  planting  of  such  areas 
as  are  nnsuited  for  the  plough  or  for  pasturage, 
nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  assume 
that  judicious  tree  planting  will  curtail  the  avail- 
able acreage  of  onr  grass  lands.  For  twenty  or 
thirty  years  after  a  piece   of    land   is  p'anted 


Plan  showiag  mode  o£  arranging  a  sawmill  and  engine. 

and  sown  with  Oits  without  manure  of  any  kind, 
with  the  result  that  the  crop  was  so  luxuriant, 
that  a  great  part  of  it  lodged  ;  the  same  experi- 
ment was  tried  a  second  and  a  third  season 
without  manure,  and  the  result  in  each  instance 
was  a  crop  considerably  above  the  average.  When 
planted  with  the  Firs  this  land  was  covered  with 
Heath  and  incapable  of  producing  any  corn  crop. 
The  reason  of  this  becomes  apparent  when  it  is 
considered  that  trees  draw  their  nourishment 
from  a  much  greater  depth  than  any  of  the  Grasses, 
roots,  or  any  crop  raised  by  the  agriculturist. 
The  most  of  the  matter  necessary  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  these  plants  is  drawn  from  the  soil  lyinj 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface,  but  the  tree, 
from  its  strength  and  the  size  of  its  roots,  pene- 
trates much  further  and  extracts  food  from 
the  very  rock  that  forms  the  substratum 
of  our  soils.  This  fact  is  important  in  itself,  but 
another  circumstance  which  gives  soil  under  a 
wood  crop  a  great  advantage  over  that  in  tillage 
is  that  the  leaves  of  the  trees  decay  where  they 
fall,  and  by  this  means  an  annual  addition  is 
made  to  the  depth  of  the  vegetable  mould. 

Another  feature,  and  an  important  one  on  cer- 
tain soils,  is  the  a^e  of  timber  in  preventing  undue 
evaporation.  Lind  employed  in  agriculture  is 
generally  exposed  at  every  season  of  the  year  to 
the  full  action  of  the  atmosphere,  but  on  woo  led  | 
land  comparitively  little  of  this  tikes  place. 
That  evaporation  has  a  very  powerful  tendency  to 
exhaust  land,  by  drawing  off  and  dissipating 
the  more  volatile  part  of  the  matter  which  assists 
vegetation,  is  shown  by  the  loss  that  is  occasioned 
by  allowing  manure  to  lie  for  any  length  of  time 
exposed  to  a  dry  atmosphere.  I  am  aware  it  would 
be  rank  heresy  to  advocate  amongst  certain  classes 
tree  planting  round  fields,  but  in  spite  of  this  the 
unprejudiced  mind  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  al- 
most uniformly  more  productive  state  of  soils 
vhen  sbe"ered  and  protected  by  tree".     It  ia  be- 


even  in  the  matter  of  timber.  For  example,  when 
iron  had  established  itself  to  be  the  best  material 
for  the  shipbuilder,  the  Oak  ceised  to  be  the 
"wooden  walls  '  of  England;  then  again  some 
I  process  is  invented  by  which  our  leather  is  to  be 
j  tanned  by  a  chemical  process,  and  Oik  bark  will 
not  be  required.  The  records  of  the  last  thirty 
years,  however,  show  but  little  variation  in  the 
price  of  Oak,  and  the  changes  have  been  princi- 
pally due  to  variations  in  the  price  of  bark.  Ash 
timber  has  varied  but  little  in  price  for  the 
same  period ;  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  the 
other  descriptions  of  timber  have  varied  much, 
being  sometimes  almost  unsaleable,  whilst  at 
other  times  there  is  a  good  demand.  Of  cours", 
it  must  not  be  understood  that  a  return  to  small 
enclosures  is  advocated,  although  I  was  a  little 
surprised  when  an  old  farmer  told  me  that  one 
reason  why  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  produce 
of  wheat  in  his  late  occupation  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  doing  away  with  small  fields,  as  the 
hedgerows  afforded  shelter,  and  the  sun  was  more 
powerful  and  nursed  the  wheat  plant  more. 
Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  the  deed  is  done,  and 
need  not  be  recalled,  except  as  a  warning  not  to 
proceed  further  in  this  direction,  and  such  a  warn 
ing  seems  even  yet  to  be  necessary,  since  o.Tly  a 
few  months  ago  it  was  advocated  in  an  agricul- 
tural journal  to  throw  the  small  fields  into  larger 
ones  for  the  convenience  of  the  improved  system 
of  husbandry.  Now,  scientific  farming  has  had 
its  coarse  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  has 
brought  ruin  to  the  farming  interes",. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  not  enter  on  a  course 
of  scientific  forestry  which  may  prove  equally 
disastrous,  but  advocate  such  an  extension  of  our 
woodlands  as  shall  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  existing  arrangements  of  the  land,  and 
at  the  least  expense.  All  landowners,  whether 
small  or  great,  should  have  a  particular  survey 
made  of  their  estates,  taking  note  of  every  odd 
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nook  and  corner,  however  small,  which  is  not 
wanted  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  fence  it  off 
as  "  reserved  for  planting."  In  many  cases  the 
mere  fencing  will  be  all  that  is  required,  as  trees 
will  come  naturally,  especially  if  near  other  trees 
or  plantations,  but  if  not,  it  will  furnish  places 
where  Die  can  plant  trees  at  anytime,  but  keeping 
in  view  the  kind  of  trees  suitable  to  the  soil.  No 
other  expense  than  fencing  need  be  incurred.  If 
the  ground  is  wet,  plants  suitable  for  the  bog  should 
be  planted,  and  so  on.  Nature  has  supplied  trees 
for  every  sort  of  soil ;  therefore,  follow  her  arrange- 
ments; they  are  the  cheapest,  and  may  be  the  best 
in  the  end.  It  is  well  to  supplement  this  desul- 
tory planting  with  seeds  of  different  sorts,  such  as 
Acorns,  Ash-keys,  Beech-mast,  Chestnuts,  Hazel- 
nuts, &c.  As  a  concession  to  improved  husbandry, 
the  fences  may  be  made  straight,  not  by  grubbing 
them,  but  by  adding  to  them,  so  as  to  increase 
them  into  belts,  which  may  not  require  formal 
planting,  but  be  left  to  Nature  to  reproduce.  In 
many  parts  of  England  the  hedges  cons-ist  of 
different  sorts  of  plants  besides  the  Thorn,  such 
as  Oak,  Ash,  and  Elm.  In  such  cases  the  hedges 
should  be  trimmed  on  the  sides  only  :  this  gives  a 
chance  for  the  young  trees  to  grow,  but  if  the 
tenant  should  object  to  this  plan,  an  allowance 
could  be  made  to  him  for  each  tiller  left  when  the 
hedge  was  trimmed.  I  have  practifed  trimming 
of  the  hedges  in  this  way  on  a  small  property  for 
ten  years,  and  the  result  is  that  there  is  now  a 
large  quantity  of  trees  coming  on,  especially  Elm 
and  Ash,  measuring  i  inches  to  6  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  which  will  soon  require  thinning.  Yet 
a  landowner  has  complained  to  me  th  it  his  tenant 
was  not  trimming  the  hedges  on  his  farm.  I 
pointed  out  to  him  that  this  was  no  disadvantage 
to  the  owner,  as  it  allowed  the  trees  to  come  on, 
whereas  if  trimmed  as  usual  there  would  be  none. 
I  was  egotistical  enough  to  suppose  that  this 
system  of  trimming  hedges  was  a  new  discovery  ; 
and  so  it  was,  in  so  far  that  I  had  not  seen  it 
practised  before  I  adopted  it ;  but  in  coming 
along  a  public  road  the  other  day  I  found  a  man 
trimming  hedges,  when  I  remarked,  "  You  are 
going  to  cut  off  the  top  presently  ?"  "  No,  our 
master  has  it  trimmed  on  the  sides  only.'  I  asked 
him  how  long  he  had  been  working  on  this  plan. 
The  answer  was,  "  Some  five  or  six  years."  I  took 
consolation  in  having  practised  it  for  double  that 
time. 

Such  are  some  simple  and  inexpensive  sugges- 
tions within  the  reach  of  all  owners  of  land,  and 
to  the  lover  of  trees  should  be  a  work  of  pleasure, 
apart  from  the  ultimate  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
the  increased  value  of  an  estate  where  adopted. 
Many  of  the  trees,  not  nursed,  but  merely  let 
alone  for  ten  years,  would  now  be  valued  at  one 
shilling  per  stick,  and  in  a  few  more  years  will 
begin  to  increase  in  value  after  the  rate  of  one 
shilling  per  tree  per  annum.  J.  S.  R. 


SOWING  t:  transplanting. 

Now  that  considerable  attention  seems  to  be 
given  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  respective 
methods  of  sowing  the  seed  of  trees  where  they 
are  intended  to  remain  and  that  of  transplanting 
seedlings  from  the  nursery,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  if  the  following  plan  of  rearing  Oaks  on 
the  spot  on  which  they  were  to  grow  (advocated 
in  Scotland  some  fifty  years  ago)  was  ever  carried 
out  to  any  extent,  and  if  so,  the  result.  This 
system  entailed  the  previous  planting  of  Firs  as 
nurses,  or  the  utilisation  of  a  deep  cover  of  Furze 
or  Broom,  the  Acorns  being  sown  in  patches 
2  feet  square  and  trenched  a  foot  deep,  the  dis- 
tances being  10  feet  from  patch  to  patch  as  nearly 
as  circumstances  would  admit.  Before  planting 
the  Acorns  a  spadeful  of  slaked  lime  was  to  be 
dug  into  each  patch,  five  Acorns  being  sown — one 
in  the  middle,  and  the  remaining  four  at  the  sides 
as  nearly  as  may  be  a  foot  apart.  It  was  claimed 
that  when  the  Acorns  had  been  planted,  they 
would  give  no  trouble  for  two  years,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  over 
them  and  remove  all  except  one  tree  in  each 
patch,  notice  being  taken  that  the  nurses  did  not 
extend  their  branches  to  interfere  with  the  young 


Oaks.  Whether  this  was  a  successful  plan  or  not, 
I  do  not  at  present  know,  but  it  certainly  looks  a 
reasonable  method  of  rai&ing  forest  trees.  "  York- 
shireman,"  in  your  issue  of  May  23,  rather  ridicules 
the  idea  of  using  a  Scotch  Fir  to  nurse  a  British 
Oak. 

It  is  not  often  that  this  practical  contributor 
indulges  in  sentimentalism,  but  I  think  he  has 
done  so  here,  as  it  is  indisputable  that,  notwith- 
standing the  proverbial  hardiness  of  the  British 
Oak,  it  is  a  tree  that  if  expected  to  attain  a  good 
size,  it  must  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth  be 
sheltered  in  some  way.  The  paragraph  on  the 
"  Peculiarities  of  the  Oak "  on  the  very  same 
page  on  which  "  Yorkshireman's"  remarks  appear 
proves  this.  Another  thing  that  is  an  open  ques- 
tion between  the  advocates  of  these  two  methods 
of  timber-growing  is  that  of  the  tap  root. 

One  class  asserts  (take,  for  example,  the  report 
of  the  Dean  Forest  experiments)  that  the  tap 
root  is  of  consequence  only  during  the  first  year's 
growth  of  the  tree,  and,  says  this  writer  :  "  I  will 
venture  to  assert  that  not  a  single  instance  can  be 
adduced  in  which  anything  corresponding  with 
the  idea  of  a  tap  root  now  exists  under  any  one 
tree  of  twenty  years'  growth  in  England." 

This  is  very  sweeping,  but  scarcely  conclusive, 
as  if  the  root  does  not  descend  in  a  perpendicular 
direction,  it  is  there  all  the  same. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Oaks  grown  under  the 
two  systems  may  be  summed  up  as  follows,  as  I 
do  not  know  a  better  definition  :  The  transplanted 
Oaks  will  be  bushy  at  top,  and  have  their  shoots 
and  branches  in  a  horizontal  direction ;  the  un- 
transplanted  ones  will  have  strong  upright  leaders, 
which  will  grow  perpendicularly  until  they  arrive 
at  the  height  of  20  feet  or  30  feet.  In  conclusion, 
reverting  to  the  Dean  Forest  measurements,  1 
have  only  seen  the  girths  of  the  trees  given. 
Although  the  value  even  of  what  has  been  adduced 
by  these  experiments  has  been  greatly  lessened 
by  the  uncertainties  of  surrounding  circumstances, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  heights  and, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  cubic  contents  of  each 
of  these  marked  trees,  as  there  is  at  present  no 
evidence  to  prove  that,  although  the  seedling  trees 
are  smaller  in  cucumference,  they  do  not  exceed 
the  others  in  the  matter  of  height. 

J.  N.  Blunt. 


Forest  law  in  Switzerland— In  some 
cantons  in  Switzerland  there  is  a  law  forbidding 
the  destruction  of  a  tree  without  planting  another 
to  take  its  place.  This  is  an  outgrowth  of 
necessity.  It  has  been  scientifically  demonstrated 
that  the  increase  in  violent  storms,  inundations, 
and  landslips,  scattering  death  and  destruction  on 
all  sides,  is  due  to  deforesting  the  mountains. 
Gradually  the  timber  has  disappeared,  until  little 
remains  except  on  the  high  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  that  little  is  of  inferior  size  and  quality. 
Unless  the  process  is  arrested,  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland  will  present  as  bald  an  appearance  as 
those  Alps  that  divide  France  and  Italy,  and  no- 
thing more  desolate  and  drear  outside  of  the 
steppes  of  Asia  or  the  deserts  of  Africa  presents 
itself  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller. 

The  Turkey  Oaks.— Your  paper  on  and 
illu.strations  of  these  trees  in  The  Garden  last 
week  is  very  interesting  and  instructive,  and  from 
an  ornamental  point  of  view  they  deserve  well  of 
the  planter,  but  from  a  commercial  standpoint  in 
the  way  of  producing  useful  timber  I  would  warn 
your  readers  against  planting  them.  I  rememberan 
instance  occurring  a  few  years  ago  where  a  num- 
ber of  these  trees  had  grown  to  a  good  size  on  a 
plantation  ;  when  they  came  to  be  felled  the  agent 
of  the  estate  soon  found  they  were  useless  for  any 
of  his  purposes  on  the  estate.  He  consequently 
asked  the  writer  to  try  and  find  a  market  for  them. 
He  did  fo,  but  when  sawn  into  planks  they  are 
only  about  the  value  of  the  commonest  woods, 
and  entirely  uneuited  for  the  purposes  for  which 
our  English  Oaks  are  used. — D.  J.  Y. 

Drying  timber. — Although  steam-pipes  are 
largely  used  in  drying  timber,  hot-air  circulation 


is  being  introdaced,  and  several  improvements 
have  been  made  in  America  in  this  mode  of 
treatment.  Professor  C'ar\alho'8  method  is  de- 
scribed as  follows:  "A  continuous  volume  of 
heated  air  is  forced  over  the  timber  by  means  of  a 
fan-blower,  the  temperature  of  which  is  gradually 
increased,  until  the  boiling  point  of  water  is 
reached  ;  then  the  water  in  the  albumen  or  other 
substance  is  converted  into  steam.  This  degree 
of  heat  also  coagulates  the  albumen,  and  the  pores 
of  the  inner  cells  of  the  timber  become  filled  np 
with  the  solid  coagulum. '  The  hot  air  is  made 
to  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  which  is  air- 
tight, and,  after  circulating  round  the  timber  and 
through  the  wood,  is  discharged  through  another 
pipe  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room.  It  is 
asserted  that  this  method  of  drying  does  not  dis- 
colour the  wood,  and  is  a  preservative  against 
dry  rot. 


NOTES  ON  RECENT  NUMBERS. 

Thinning  plantations  (p.  483).— One 
person  will  see  no  beauty  in  a  "  tall  bare  stem ;  " 
another  sees  none  in  a  tree  which  is  "all  top." 
The  one  is  considered  with  regard  to  its  effect, 
the  other  with  regard  to  its  value  as  timber.  Of 
course,  neither  would  agree  as  to  the  requisite 
amount  of  thinning  or  pruning.  For  trees  on 
lawns  or  in  parks  it  is  an  easier  matter  to  decide; 
they  must  have  room  enough  to  grow  and  show 
themselves ;  but  for  trees  grown  In  woods  for 
profit  as  timber  the  matter  is  different.  In 
many  cases  I  am  sure  that  to  get  good 
straight  stems  without  large  knots,  "  holding 
their  sides  up  well,''  such  as  the  timber  mer- 
chants love  to  contemplate,  the  closer  they  can 
be  got  to  grow  together  when  young,  the  better 
will  be  the  results  ;  and  I  could  instance  several 
woods  of  Oak  and  Larch  which  would  quite  corro- 
borate what "  Y.'  says.  It  is  astonishing  what  fine 
stems  some  of  these  will  produce  with  a  very 
small  amount  of  light  and  air.  In  the  days  when 
the  shipbuilders  used  a  great  number  of  the 
elbows  and  crooked  turns  of  the  Oak  branches,  a 
better  value  was  realised  no  doubt  from  trees 
grown  in  the  open  ;  but  now,  for  marketable  pur- 
poses, a  straight,  clean  butt  with  a  small  girth 
cuts  less  to  waste  than  a  thicker  one  which  is  very 
likely  crooked  or  has  had  big  limbs  attached. 
The  advantage  of  growing  trees  close  together  is 
seen  most  clearly  in  the  case  of  Spanith  Chest- 
nuts, which  are  not  celebrated,  as  a  rule,  for 
"taking  a  direct  line." 

Bark  stripping  (p.  483)  is  an  indastry 
which  threatened  not  long  ago  to  be  more  loss 
than  gain,  so  low  was  the  price  offered  for  tanning 
material.  This  year  there  are  rumours  of  better 
value,  but  the  storms  of  the  past  fortnight  have 
done  sad  mischief.  Our  Sustex  practice  differs 
from  that  of  your  correspondent,  "J.  B.  W.,"  in 
not  tying  up  the  bundles  of  Oak  bark  as  soon  as 
"  flawed,"  but  in  standing  it  up,  rough  side 
outwards,  against  a  long  straight  branch  resting 
in  a  couple  of  forked  sticks  2  feet  or  3  feet 
above  the  ground,  with  other  pieces  laid  along 
the  top  to  form  a  capping.  A  free  current  of  air 
is  thus  allowed  to  pass  through,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  after  a  deluge  of  rain  "  to  examine  the 
ranges  to  see  that  water  is  not  lodging  among 
the  bark."  A  "load"  of  bark  generally  weighs 
about  two  tons  and  a  quarter,  and  is  now  selling 
for  about  XI 3  a  load,  if  in  good  condition. 

Beech  (p.  401)  if  straight  and  clean  grown  is 
not  altogether  such  an  unprofitable  tree  for 
timber  as  is  generally  supposed.  Besides  the 
uses  mentioned,  the  extreme  hardness  of  the 
wood  adapts  it  for  chopping  blocks,  trays,  tec,  as 
well  as  for  that  homely,  but  invaluable,  article  the 
kitchen  table.  For  furniture  it  is  not  much  used 
now-a-dajs,  especially  since  wooden  beds  have 
gone  out  of  fashion,  but  its  excellence  as  firewood, 
both  big  and  small,  is  known  to  most  peoplei 
B'or  general  effect  in  our  gardens  and  woods  the 
Beech  stands  almost  unrivalled  among  our  native 
trees  both  in  the  fresh  beauty  of  its  young  green 
and  the  matured  splendour  of  reds  and  golds  ia 
the  decay  of  autumn.  C.  K.  S.  D. 
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"This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nntnro  :  chance  It  rather :  but 
Tbe  art  itself  ig  Nature."— 5AoiS!«s5wow. 


CAENATIONS  BLOOMING  IN  WINTER. 

From  the  various  letters  on  the  subject  of  border 
CArnations  and  their  behaviour,  it  is  evident,  I 
think,  that  no  plant  varies  more  in  its  growth  and 
general  habit  than  the  Carnation.  One  cultivator 
tells  ns  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  layers  taken 
up  in  autumn  and  put  into  a  cold  frame  to  bloom 
before  summer ;  another  tells  us  that  with  him  he 
has  bat  to  put  them  under  cover  and  they  will 
bloom  long  before  summer — in  each  case  without 
arti6cial  heat.  It  may  seem  still  more  contradic- 
tory on  my  part,  but  I  unhesitatingly  say  I  agree 
with  both,  bat  with  this  licnitation,  that  I  under- 
stand they  are  simply  speaking  from  their  own, 
and  not  from  general  or  extended  experience. 
Speaking  from  my  own  observation,  I  can  say  that 
in  some  seasons  it  is  qaite  easy  to  have  Carnation 
blooms  of  fair  quality  during  the  whole  winter 
and  spring  from  a  cold  frame,  and  daring  the 
last  two  very  favourable  winters  even  from  the 
open  garden,  bat  it  is  io  a  seaside  garden,  where 
conditions  are  very  favourable  to  their  well- 
doing. 

la  another  garden,  inland  and  in  a  warmer 
summer  temperature,  such  autumn  and  winter 
blooming  propensities  have  never  yet  been 
developed,  so  at  first  sight  it  seems  somewhat 
perplexing.  There  must,  however,  be  some  reason 
for  such  diflferences,  which  undoubtedly  do  exist^ 
and  I  am  iaclined  to  think  that  the  secret  of 
autumn  and  winter  blooming  layers  is  a  cool  and 
windy  suoimer  climate,  by  which  growth  is  never 
checked  or  forced  ;aad,  of  course,  a  dry  and  nearly 
frostless  winter  Is  necessary  to  allow  the  half- 
developed  flowering  stems  to  perfect  their  growth 
and  flowers  as  soon  as  any  rise  in  snn  power  is 
granted.  Ten  degrees  of  frost  will  prevent  the 
farther  growth  of  floweriag  shoots  when  well 
advanced,  bat  afewdegrees  with  a  dry  atmosphere 
do  bat  little  damage,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see 
how  soon  the  buds  swell  and  colour  when  in 
February  and  March  a  burst  of  sunshine  occurs. 
So  far  I  have  not  been  able  positively  to  fix 
this  perpetual  habit  of  old  border  favourites,  such 
as  the  common  and  fragrant  Clove,  but  one  or  two 
plants,  now  large  clumps  of  five  years'  growth 
have  sent  up  a  perfect  succession  of  flowering 
stems  both  from  shoots  layered  and  from  those 
left  on  the  plant,  and  these,  when  potted  and  put 
in  an  anheated  house,  have  one  by  one  flowered 
during  the  winter  and  spring.  This  has  also 
occurred  more  abundantly  in  the  useful  salmon- 
pink  Clove,  so  called,  which  has  been  grown 
at  Raby  and  elsewhere  in  Yorkshire  for  many 
years. 

Another  variety  called  Beauty  of  Boston,  raised 
years  ago  by  a  nurseryman  there,  is  an  equally 
contiQuous  grower  and  flowerer  with  me,  and  ha' 
this  last  winter  never  been  without  a  respectable 
bloom  or  two  throughout  the  whole  winter  anrl 
spring  till  now,  when  the  first  blooms  of  seedlings 
from  the  Grenadin  strain  have  already  opened 


their  bright,  but  ragged,  flowers  at  tbe  foot  of  a 
south  wall  in  a  windy  and  exposed  garden.  Clarisse, 
a  variety  often  mentioned  in  The  GAnoEN,  is 
perhaps  most  constant  and  floriferous  of  all,  bat 
its  large  and  delicately  coloured  petals  require 
shelter  from  rain  to  expand  properly  during  winter 
weather.  This  much  is  to  be  observed,  that  I 
never  get  autumn  blooming  or  growing  layers 
from  plants  baked  on  a  south  border,  and  most 
constantly  do  so  from  a  border  where  the  exposure 
is  west  and  fully  exposed  to  strong  winds  daring 
summer,  so  that  they  are  never  roasted  and 
checked  during  hot  weather ;  and  I  should  never 
hope  to  gather  late  autumn,  winter,  or  earlj 
spring  blooms,  save  in  gardens  where  every  ray  of 
winter  light  is  caught,  and  where  frost  and  damp 
are  as  moderate  as  can  be  expected  in  an  English 
winter.  Under  glass  of  any  sort,  if  thoroughly 
well  ventilated  and  exposed,  I  can  say  from 
experience  that  it  is  most  useful  to  pot  up  any 
layers  that  are  making  growth  for  flowers  in 
autumn,  and  I  would  strongly  advise  all  who  can 
to  make  trial  of  their  advantages  and  judge  for 
themselves.  In  this  way  the  cultivation  of  the 
Carnation  will  surely  be  extended. 

E.  H.  WOODALL. 


GARDENING  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

4  BEMAKK  made  by  the  Rev.  WoUey  Dod,  whose 
interesting  notes  I  always  read  with  so  much 
pleasure  and  profit,  has  tempted  me  to  take  up  my 
pen.  In  speaking  of  the  Doronicums  in  your 
number  of  May  23,  he  says  that  all  Doronicum« 
invariably  die  out  if  left  alone,  and  that  their 
Sowers  are  invariably  spoilt  in  his  climate  by 
late  frosts.  My  experience  is  otherwise.  If  there 
'S  one  maxim  more  useful  than  another  to  the 
horticulturist,  it  is  experientia  docet.  Sixty  years 
ia  not  looming  in  the  distance,  but  staring  ms  in 
the  face ;  and  I  am  beginning  to  agree  with  an  old 
farmer  friend  of  mine,  who  had  passed  threescore 
and  ten — "  To  think,"  said  he,  "ja§t  when  lam 
getting  to  it,  I  must  leave  It."  So  with  me.  I 
have  begun  to  find  oat  what  I  can  do  with  my 
soil  and  climate,  and  many  years  seem  to  have 
oassed  in  doing  nothing  but  learn.  Some  fourteen 
years  ago  I  bought  a  plant  of  Doronicucu  cau- 
casicum,  attracted  by  its  cheerful  spring  bloom, 
but  it  did  not  succeed  with  me  until  about  twelve 
years  ago.  I  planted  it  in  a  sloping,  bleak  corner 
of  my  garden,  fully  exposed  to  ths  north-west  wind 
(a  wind  which  does  me  more  harm  than  all  the 
east  winds),  assuming  that  as  it  came  from  the 
Caucasus,  it  might  like  the  icy  blasts  of  that 
quarter.  Since  transplanting  it  has  flourished 
like  Groundsel,  and  this  is  saying  a  good  deal  with 
me.  Every  year  we  have  to  curb  its  luxuriance. 
It  has  withstood  many  a  good  frost  success- 
fully, two  or  three  fine  days  bringing  back  its 
beauty.  This  spring  it  began  to  flower  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  in  my  garden.  The  cold 
situation  it  occupies  keeps  it  back  until  it  Is  safe. 
So  with  Gentiana  acaulis,  now  its  next-door 
companion  in  the  same  exposed  spot.  The  fact  is, 
that  soil  and  climate  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  every  gardening  operation.  My  soil  is  soft 
(not  sharp)  sand  lying  upon  red  sandstone  rock^ 
and  my  climate  will  not  allow  me  to  grow  Laurns- 
tinus,  or  Portugal  Laurel,  and  many  other  things 
a;enerally  considered  hardy.  I  could  not  grow 
Roses,  Carnations,  or  white  Madonna  Lilies  a  few 
years  ago;  at  least,  snch  was  the  conclasion  I 


had  arrived  at.   I  tried  various  experiments — first, 
marling,  but  this  did  not  answer,  sanii  and  marl 
seeming  to  have  no  affinity  for  mixing  purposes. 
Now  I  have  learned  that  the  addition  to  my  boil  of 
cow  manure,  a  little  marl,  and  leaf  mould  from  a 
neighbouring  wood,  and  my  own  carefully  saved 
dead  leaves  have  changed  all  that.    I  took  up  one 
round  bed   (s^bout  3   feet  in  diameter)  of  white 
Lilies,  when  the  bloom  had  gone  and  the  sterna 
were  dying  down,  at  the  end  of  last  summer,  and 
bad  a  large  gardener's  basket  of  bulbs,  many  of  tbe 
sizeof  big  Potatoes,  and  no  one  has  finer  white  Lilies 
than  I  now  possess  in  all  situations.  S:>  with  Carna- 
tions. Roses,  I  found,  cared  little  about  leaf  mould, 
but,  thanks  to  cow  manure  and  marl,  I  make  a  fair 
show,  especially  with  that  queen  of  Roses,  Gloire 
de  Dijon.     One  just  now  in  bud  on  a  south  wall, 
three  years  old  this  spring,  has  at  this  moment 
more  than  200  buds  upon  it,  thanks  to  the  above 
treatment  and  to  mulching  with  dead  leaves  and 
cow  manure  just  below  the  soil,  so  as  to  keep  the 
roots  moist.     Baroness  Rothschild  and  La  France 
are  my  next  best  Roses.    Aucubas  will  not  flourish, 
nor  the  old  smooth-leaved  Laurel,  nor  the  common 
Syringa    (Mock    Orange),    but     Rhododendrons, 
Hollies  (especially  Hodgkin's  Holly),  and  the  large- 
flowered  later  variety  of  Syringado  well.  Snowdrops, 
Crocuses,  and  the   white  Narcissus   (single  and 
double)  want  replanting  every  year,  but  the  great 
trumpet-flowered    Daffodil,    the    double    yellow 
DaflEodil,     and     Horsefield's     Daffodil     multiply 
exceedingly,  especially  the  last  two.     Red  Rasp, 
berries  shrivel  and  come  to  nothing,  but  white 
Raspberries  give  me  a  good  crop.     Anemones  and 
Ranunoluses  will  never  flower,  but  Alstroemerias 
and  Orange  Lilies  run  riot  all  over  the  garden. 
Foxgloves  and  Wallflowers  seed  themselves  so 
plentifully,  that  they  are  hoed  up  in  the  autumn 
like    weeds.     Verbascum    pyramidatum,  another 
plant  of  which  I  could  not  even  buy  any  seed  for  a 
friend  last  year,  seeds  itself  with  me,  and  grows 
(strong  enough  to  support  itself)  like  a  golden, 
many-armed  candelabrum,  8  feet  or  10  feet  high, 
in  my  shrubberies,  causing  many  enquiries  from 
passers-by.     Mr.  Peter  Barr  told  me  that  the  seed 
was  not  asked  for,  and  that,  consequently,  he  dis- 
continued  keeping  it.      It  is,  however,  a    truly 
majsstij  plant.     Some  of  the  numerous  neglected 
good  things,  Sedum  acre.  Mask,  and  a  little  white 
Saxifrage  (now  in  profuse  bloom),  would  cover  the 
walks  if  not  checked,  so  I  have  my  compensations. 
I  am  this  year  trying  British  Queen  Strawberry, 
having  in  vain  tried  nearly  every  sort  known,  and 
it  a  splendid  show  of  buds  is  to  be  relied  on,  this 
variety  will,  if  watered,  succeed,  as  it  does  in  a 
neigbbour'a  garden.     I   tried    in    vain    to    grow 
Pfeinies  until  I  got  the  old  double  red  (in  my 
opinion    the    handsomest    of    all,     except    Tree 
Pseonies),  and  this  both  blooms    and    increases 
rapidly.     These  facts    convince    me    that    it    ia 
unsafe  to  lay  down  any  general  rules.     Horace 
tells  us  that  Nature  will  not  be  rooted  out,  even 
by  a  gardening  fork,  and  that  things  will  always 
revert  to  their  original  type  ;  and  I  have  found  this 
to  be  the  case    in    my  own   limited  gardening 
experiences,  the  moral  being  to  learn  what  your 
garden  will  grow  naturally  and  what  is  repugnant 
in  the  soil,  supplying  the  deficiency  if  you  can, 
when  you  are  lucky  enough  to  discover  what  it  is. 
.Just  one  word  as  to  our  spring  in  this  neighbour- 
hood.    It  wants  only  four  days  to  May  29,  and  as 
yet  the  Oaks  would  not  hide  a  thrush,  much  less  a 
king.    I  recollect  only  one  spring  as  backward 
as  this.  NOETH-WEST  Chbshibe. 
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EARLY  LEAF  TINTS. 
So  little  has  been  written  concerning  the  extreme 
beaaty  of  foliage  tints  of  early  summer,  that  one 
would  suppose  that  they  are  of  less  impDrtance 
than  those  of  autumn,  which  each  recurring  season 
never  fail  to  win  admirers.  The  landscape  in 
eirly  summer  owes  its  beiuty  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  varied  tints  of  the  newly  nnfoldei  foliage, 
and  probably  in  no  other  garden  in  the  world 
can  such  a  wealth  of  beauty  of  this  kind  be 
found  than  in  the  Riyal  Gardens,  Kew. 

The  American  Oak  groups  are  in  themselves  a 
study,  and  where  the  most  beautiful  of  these  are 
mingled  with  others,  either  in  direct  contrast  or 
in  harmonious  blending,  the  effect  is  charming. 
The  most  conspicuous  American  Oaks  just  now 
are  the  Scarlet  (Qaercus  cocoinea)  and  the 
Swamp  Oak  (Q  palustris).  Both  have  young 
foliage  of  a  delicate  yellow-green,  almost  golden, 
and  both  are  most  elegant  in  growth  ;  the  latter 
the  better  of  the  two,  on  account  of  its  smaller 
and  more  divided  leaves.  These  O.aks  at  the 
present  moment  quite  eclipse  the  so-called  golden- 
leaved  trees,  though,  of  course,  they  will  gradually 
assume  a  greener  hue  hereafter.  In  some  parts 
these  two  Oaks  are  associated  with  sombre-hiied 
Pines,  Copper  Beeches,  fresh  green  native  Oaks, 
and  other  trees,  the  effect  of  which  en  masse  is 
charming.  Another  American  Oak  is  more 
remarkable  even  than  the  foregoing  kinds.  It 
is  Q.  pubescens,  the  leafage  of  which  is  of  a  rich 
bronzy  red,  quite  as  striking  as  the  red  tinted 
leaved  variety  of  the  common  Oak.  The  uniform 
richness  of  hue  in  this  Oak  renders  it  far  finer 
than  similarly  tinted  foliage  in  autumn,  for  there 
is  a  freshness  about  it  which  in  autumn,  of  course, 
does  not  exist.  These  are  but  three  of  the  many 
strikingly  beautiful  deciduous  Oaks  now  in  leaf, 
although  the  latest  have  only  just  expanded  their 
buds.  On  the  first  day  of  June  every  de^idnous 
tree  at  Kew  was  in  leaf,  except  the  Catalpa, 
which  even  then  wore  a  wintry  aspect,  still 
apparently  distrusting  our  treacherous  climate. 
Daring  the  week  its  leaf  buds  have  rapidly  un- 
folded. This  tree,  the  Oaks,  and  the  Ailantus  are 
the  latest  of  all  to  expand.  The  Ailantus,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  was  a  very  beautiful 
sight;  every  expanding  bud  wore  a  crimson  hue, 
which,  seen  amidst  the  greens  of  various  shades, 
was  most  conspicuous.  Enough  has,  perhaps, 
been  said  to  show  what  beauty  there  is  to  be 
found  in  early  summer  among  exotic  trees,  and 
the  fact  that  landscape  gardeners  overlook  them 
is  much  to  be  regretted. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Double   Deutzia   soabra.— A  flowering 

branch  of  this  handsome  shrub  has  been  sent  to 
us  during  the  week  from  a  garden  at  Gainsborough. 
It  was  a  yard  long,  and  throughout  that  length 
furnished  with  side  twigs,  all  of  which  were  com 
pletely  white  with  blooms.  A  handsomer  shrub 
than  this  for  the  garden  could  not  be  imagined, 
and  as  it  is  perfectly  hardy  and  never  fails  to 
flower  profusely,  it  is  all  the  more  valuable. 

The  alpine  Atra^ene.- Some  wreaths  of 
this  beautitul  shrub  of  the  Austrian  Alps  ccme  to 
us  from  the  Trinity  CjUege  Botanic  Gardens,  Dub- 
lin, where  Mr.  Burbidge  grows  it  very  successfully. 
Singular  to  say,  though  one  of  the  oldest  of 
garden  plants,  it  is  not  at  the  present  day  found 
in  one  garden  out  ot  a  thousand.  It  is  like  a 
Clematis  ;  in  fact,  from  a  garden  point  of  view  it 
is  a  Clematis.  The  shoots  are  long,  slender,  and 
trail  gracefully  over  anything  that  comes  in  their 


way,  and  at  the  present  time  they  are  adorned  with 
numerous  bluish  purple  flowers  some  2  inches  or 
3  inches  across.  For  trailing  over  a  ledge  of  rock, 
a  tree  stump,  or  any  object  over  which  its  shoots 
can  fall  gracefully  without  restraint,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent plant.  It  is  not  commonly  grown  in 
nurseries,  but  we  have  recollections  of  some  fine 
old  plants  of  it  in  the  Tooting  Nursery  in  Mr. 
Parker's  time.  It  was  introduced  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  by  the  Loddiges, 
of  Hackney. 

Veronica  Hulkeana. — The  soft  lavender 
tint  of  the  myriads  of  flowers  which  are  borne  on 
a  well-grown  specimen  of  this  New  Zealand 
Veronica  renders  it  a  most  welcome  plant  for  the 
greenhouse,  where  its  colour  is  unique  at  this 
or  indeed  any  other  season.  Mr.  Burbidge  sends 
us  some  excellent  sprays  of  it,  which  show  what  a 
lovely  plant  it  is  when  well  grown.  Its  stems  are 
about  2  feet  high,  very  twiggy,  and  the  flowers 
on  them  are  so  beautiful  as  to  quite  compensate 
for  their  smallress.  It  is  without  doubt  a  plant 
the  value  of  which  cannot  be  overrated,  and 
though  not  new,  it  is  surprising  how  little  it  is 
known  in  a  general  way.  Every  year  about  this 
time  it  is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  con- 
servatory at  Kew,  where  it  is  the  admiration 
of  "11  who  see  it. 

Leptospermum  grandlflorum.— Under 
this  name  some  branches  of  a  beautiful  Australian 
shrub  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Woodall  from 
St.  Nicholas  House,  Scarborough.  They  are 
completely  wreathed  with  white  fljwers  as  large 
as  a  sixpenny-piece,  apd  therefore  have  a  charm- 
ing appearance.  It  is  so  hardy,  too,  that  at  Scar- 
borough it  only  requires  the  protection  of  a  wall. 
It  is  an  excellent  companion  for  L.  lanigerum, 
which  is  about  equally  hardy,  and  which  thrives 
well  in  North  Wales  in  the  open.  It  was  figured 
-ome  time  ago  in  colour  in  The  Gakdbn.  Other 
Australian  shrnbs  might  doubtless  be  successfully 
grown  under  wall  treatment  in  this  country  if 
ine  could  experiment  a  little  with  them,  so  as  to 
find  out  how  much  cold  they  can  bear. 

Pbacella  Parryi,  now  flowering  for  the  first 
time  in  the  rockery  at  Kew,  is  a  new  Californian 
annual,  belonging  to  the  same  set  as  the  now 
popular  P.  campa,aularia,  to  which  it  will  no  doubt 
make  a  first-rate  companion.  The  leaves  are  much 
the  same  as  those  of  that  species;  they  are  oval 
in  outline,  minutely  hairy  all  over,  of  a  light 
yellowish  green,  and  the  margins  are  deeply  and 
■sharply,  but  irregularly  serrated.  The  flowers, 
which  are  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth,  are  not  un- 
like those  of  Eutoca  viscida  in  shape.  They  are  of 
a  charming  deep  velvety  purple,  with  small  ivory 
white  spots  at  the  bise  of  each  petal,  and  borne 
on  long  folded  racemes  which  last  a  considerable 
time  in  beaaty— from  the  opening  of  the  first  till 
the  last  has  expanded.  The  plant  grows  about 
li  feet  high.  Like  others,  it  may  be  easily  raised 
in  the  open  ground.  It  seems  rather  hardier  than 
P.  campinularia. 

Iris  Busiana  — Of  this  wonderful  flower,  the 
so-called  Widow  Iris,  some  buds  ready  to  burst 
have  been  sent  to  us  during  the  week  by  Mr.  P, 
Grieve  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  We  put  them  in 
water,  and  in  a  few  hours  they  expanded  into  a 
bloom  about  8  inches  across.  There  is  much  to 
admire  in  this  Iris  ;  though  of  sombre  hue,  i's 
large  size  and  peculiarly  handsome  form  render 
it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  flowers  one  can 
grow.  It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  it  can  be  grown  so  successfully  ;  at  Kew 
and  elsewhere  it  has  flowered  better  this  season 
than  usual.  Can  this  be  attributable  to  the  heat 
of  last  summer,  whereby  its  growth  became  tho- 
roughly ripened  as  in  its  native  clime  in  Palestine? 
Since  writing  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Stevens,  of  By- 
fleet,  has  sent  us  a  grand  bloom  of  this  Iris  grown 
in  the  open  ground  in  light,  warm  soil.  It  is  ot 
enormous  size  for  an  Iris,  and  Mr.  Stevens'  flower 
has  an  unusual  breadth  in  the  standard  petals, 
these  measuring  over  4  inches  across. 

Sparaxis. — I  send  herewith  a  few  Sparaxis 
blossoms  from  the  open  border  where  they,  with 
Ixias  and  Babianas,  are  doing  well.     The  border 


is  elevated  and  kept  up  by  three  or  four  rows  of 
bricks,  in  which  grow  Saxifrages,  Sedums,  Mesem- 
bryanthemums,  Sempervivums,  and  many  other 
things.  The  Sparaxis  and  Ixias  are  just  inside 
the  top  row  of  bricks,  so  are  thoroughly  drained, 
and  facing  the  south  are  well  baked  ;  Tea  Roses 
behind  them  do  well.  Is  it  not  curious  that  these 
lovely  things  which  are  so  cheap  (43.  to  53.  pet 
100)  are  so  seldom  seen  .'—Greenwood  Pim, 
Mon/tstuivn,  Co.  Dublin. 

*,*  Excellent  flowers  of  some  of  the  loveliest  of 
Cape  bulhous  plants.  The  rich  colours  of  one  of 
the  varieties  of  Sparaxis  granriiflora  sent  are  in- 
describable, consisting  as  thoy  do  of  every  grada- 
tion of  hue  between  pale  pink  to  blackish 
crimson,  disposed  in  curious  mottliogs,  while  the 
centre  is  bright  yellow.  Other  varieties  are  tyrian 
purple  with  pale  centre,  others  whitewashed  and 
pencilled  with  purple.  Such  beautiful  flowers  as 
these  are  well  worth  cultivating  wherever  there  is 
a  chance  of  their  succeeding. — Ed. 


NOTES  ON  RECENT  NUMBERS. 
Plants  sold  untrue  to  name  (p.  50i).— 

Mr.  Frank  Miles  has  made  a  bold  thrust  at  what 
is  threatening  in  some  quarters  to  be  something 
more  than  a  nuisance.  From  whatever  cause, 
whether  the  great  competition  in  the  trade,  con- 
fusion of  names,  or  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up 
and  recognising  numerous  and  slight  distinctions, 
many  nurserymen  certainly  profess  to  fend  out 
special  sorts  the  characteristics  of  which  they 
could  not  tell  you  if  asked ;  consequently  they 
cannot  satisfy  even  themselves  that  ttiey  are  true 
to  name  !  If  the  Dutch  nurserymen  are  incorrect, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  those  whom  they 
supply  are  the  same.  Plants,  for  instance,  like 
Tuberoses  cannot  well  be  grown  for  market  in 
this  country,  but  with  such  there  should  be  no 
serious  difliculty  in  getting  what  is  wanted,  and 
though  Mr.  Frank  Miles  lays  the  blame  chiefly  on 
the  foreigners,  I  am  afraid  one  might  fill  a  larger 
black  book  with  the  names  of  our  own  country- 
men, who  are  content  to  purchase  from  larger 
dealers  and  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  verify  what 
they  send  out.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  competi- 
tion no  doubt  which  does  the  mischief,  but  there 
is  of  course  more  than  one  tribe,  to  the  different 
members  of  which  a  whole  string  of  conferences 
would  not  agree  on  assigning  the  correct  dis- 
tinctive names.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  seems, 
when  possible,  to  catch  our  friends  tripping  and 
to  "let  them  hear  of  it  !  "  One  should  always 
mark  on  the  label  of  a  new  plant  the  source 
whence  it  comes,  and  it  is  also  a  good  plan  to 
score  a  danger  signal  in  the  catalogue  when  a 
mistake  is  discovered  ;  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
it  is  kinder  to  the  tradesman  to  show  him  where 
he  is  wrong  than  allow  him  to  continue  to  disgust 
his  customers  either  from  carelessness  or  igno- 
rance. 
Numerous  oertifloates  •were  a'warded 

(p.  505),  which  included  one  to  "Odontoglossum 
crispum  roseum  punctatissimum,  and  also  one  to 
0.  crispum  roseum  lilacinum."  It  might  be 
of  some  interest  if  one  of  your  readers,  who  has 
the  leisure  and  (what  I  have  not)  a  complete  in- 
dex to  the  recent  volumes  of  The  Garden, 
would  draw  up  a  list  ot  all  the  Odontoglossum 
crispum  which  have  received  first-class  certificates 
during  the  last  five  or  ten  years.  They  might  be 
divided  into  groups  with  two,  three,  four,  or  more 
names,  or  else  into  those  with  positive,  compara- 
tive, or  superlative  adjectives  and  all  the  nume- 
rous combinations  of  the  three.  It  would  perhaps 
be  too  much  to  ask  for  a  detailed  de-cription  of 
each  variety  certificated,  but  the  list  might  be 
useful  for  those  seeking  to  acquire  the  "distinc- 
tion "  of  a  certificate  for  their  plants  by  showing 
what  names  to  avoid  in  order  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  previously  "  distinguished  "  ones. 
Simex.  C.  R.  S.  D. 


Oalceolariag.— From  Messrs.  Hays,  of  Edmonton,  w« 
have  received  a  boxful  of  beautiful  blooms  of  Calc-olarla, 
repreieuting  one  of  the  best  strains  we  hare  seen  both  ai 
regards  size  and  form  of  the  flowers,  wtiile  tlie  colours  are 
eTtremely  rich  and  varied. 
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Flower  Garden. 

GARDEN  COLUMBINES. 
Columbines,  when  well  grown,  are  amongst  the 
most  useful   of   early   summer  flowering   plants, 
both  for  mixed  borders  and  flower  beds.    On  dry 
sandy  soils,  unless  the  position   be   well  shaded 


for  the  want  of  a  greater  number.  The  flowers 
are  very  handsome,  the  spurs  long  and  curved, 
and  the  leaves  always  of  an  agreeable,  soft  tint  of 
green ;  the  variety  alba  is  also  very  pretty  and 
well  worth  attention.  Both  are  best  treated  as 
annuals,  or  as  biennials  at  moot.  They  flower  in 
May  and  June. 

A.  CANADENSIS,  a  North  American  species,  is 

from"  the  mid-dav  sun  the  cultivator  has,  with  a    very  suitable  from  its  dwarf  habit  for  planting  ,  when  large  enough  to  handle,  should  be  pricked 
'        '  out    and     kept    well 


which  in  robnst  fpecimena  often  grow  from 
2  inohes  to  3  inches  long.  It  crosses,  unfortunately, 
too  readily  with  other  American  kinds— chrysan- 
thaxformosa,  kc,  being  plentiful  where  grown 
together,  but  none  of  the  seedlings  equal  the  true 
A.  chrysantha  in  brilliancy.  Grown  by  itself, 
however,  it  ripens  seeds  freely,  which  may  be 
raised  with  ease  in  a  cool  frame ;  ths  seedlings. 


few  exLcptions,  but  a 
meagre  reward  for  his 
care,  from  l.V  feet  to 
2  feet  being  the  aver- 
age height  to  which 
they  grow,  and  their 
flowers  are  corre- 
spondingly small  and 
ill  coloured.  One  of 
the  best  for  poor  dry 
soils  is  Aquilegia  cali- 
fornica  and  its  white 
variety,  both  of  which 
seem  to  grow  well 
almost  anywhere.  A. 
chrysantha,  too,  al- 
though found  in 
swamps  and  by  the 
margins  of  streams  in 
Arizona,  stands  a  far 
greater  amount  of 
drought  than  most 
of  the  others,  with 
the  further  advan- 
tage of  keeping  longer 
in  good  flowering 
condition.  Aquilegias 
are  in  general  con- 
sidered to  be  true 
perennials,  but  it 
will  be  found  as  a 
rule  that  for  garden 
purposes  at  least  they 
give  greater  satisfac- 
tion treated  merely  as 
biennials.      Even     in 

strong   rich    soils,    to 

which  they  are  most 

partial,  they  generally 

run  themselves  out  in 

two  years  or  three  at 

most.   In  order  to  keep 

up  a  succession  there- 
fore fresh  sowings  will 

of    necessity   have  to 

be  made  annually,  and  fe' 

nnless  grown  in  widely  .^ 

different  paits  of    the 

garden,  fresh  importations  of  seed  will  also  have  i  on  rockeries.    I 

to   be   made  yearly,  especially    where    it  is    of  [  flowers,     though 

importance  that  the  species  or  strains  should  be 

kept  distinct.     Columbines,  like  many  more  of 

our  popular  garden  flowers,  cross  readily  one  with 

another,  and  there  is  no  more  interestirg  occupa- 
tion than  that   of  watching  a  sowing  of  seeds, 

collected  from  a  bed  where  a  number  of  kinds 

had  been  growing  together,  progress  towards  the 

flowering  stage.     Some  of  the  well-marked  species 

no  douOD    come    true     from    seed,    even    when 

grown    close    to    others,    but    the    majority    of 

them  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  in  this  respect. 

No  sight  can  be  more  pleasing  than  that  of  a 

colony  of  the  common  Aquilegia  vulgaris  border- 
ing a  woodland  walk,  and  if  the  ground  be  kept 

clear  of  coarse  weeds,  it  will  increase  rapidly  from 

self-sown  seeds,  thus  affording  endless    variety 

both  in  form  and  shade  of  colour.  In  wild  gar- 
dens in  which  there   is  a  stream  it  would    be 

interesting    work    to    establish    on    its     banks 

patches    of     A.    chrysantha,    truncata,    formosa. 

and   others  of    the  American  type,   which  from 

thtir  hardy  constitutions  would  doubtless  become 

in  time  as   much  at  home  as   our    own  native 

kind. 
A.CALiFORNiCA,representcdintheacoompanying 

illustration,  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  easiest  to 
grow  of  all  the  varieties  now  in  cultivation  ;  al- 
though each  plant  seldom  produces  more  than  one 
flower-stem,  this   is   generally   of  so   robust  and 


watered    until 
established. 


fairly 


A.  CCERULEA,  another 
American  species,  is  a 
floe  free-flowering  Co- 
lumbine, and  extreme- 
ly showy  in  borders  or 
beds,  the  latter  being 
preferable,  as  then  it 
can  be  grown  by  it- 
self, and  its  beautiful 
blue  and  white  flowers 
seen  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Tne  treatment 
suitable  for  almost  all 
the  others  is  equally 
applicable  to  this. 
Seeds  of  it  should  be 
sown  annually  as  soon 
as  ripe,  and  the  seed- 
lings transplanted  as 
soon  as  ready.  When 
well  established,  they 
should  be  supplied 
liberally  with  liquid  or 
other  manure  during 
the  growing  season, 
and  thus  treated  they 
never  fail  to  produce  a 
good  show  of  flowers. 
The  soil  should  be 
deep,  rich,  and  well 
drained,  and  the  posi- 
tion a  good,  sunny  one. 
0:her8,  such  as  sibiri- 
ca,  concolor.  Skinneri 
glandulosa,  Bergeriana 
fragrans,  viridiflora, 
leptoceras  and  Haylod- 
gensis,  are  also  all  in- 
teresting kinds  where 
variety  is  desired. 
K. 


small,  are  very 
brilliant ;  the  se- 
pals are  intense 
scarlet,  and  the 
spurs  contrast 
well  with  the 
clear,  bright  yel- 
low of  the  petals. 
It  grows  from  1 
foot  to  2  feet 
high,  and  seems 
partial  to  a  bog- 
gy soil  somewhat 
shaded.  It  hybri- 
dises readily,  the 
colours  varying 
very  much,  as 
does  also  the 
vigour  of  the 
.''eedlings. 

The    Golden 
Columbine    (A. 


The  Reil  Californian  Columbine    Aquilegia  calitoi-nica). 


chrysantha),   one 

of  the  noblest  of  American  Columbines,  is  very 
suitable  for  rockwork  or  for  isolating  in  beds.  It 
seems  to  like  damp  clayey  or  boggy  situations  ;  in 
such  places  it  often  attains  a  height  of  from 
i  feet  to  5  feet,  and  gets  well  furnished  with 

^  handsome  flowers  ;  the  most  characteristic  feature  j  some  spots  it  is  rather  plentiful,  especially  in  high 
free-flowering  a  character.that  it  fully  compensates  !  about  the  latter  is  their  uncommonly  lorg  spurs,    pastures  and  on  waste  ground.     It  greatly  resem- 


Origiu    of    our 

Pansies. — Is  the  gar- 
den Pansy  a  hybrid, 
or  an  improved  va- 
riety of  Viola  tricolor  ? 
I  have  been  led  to 
suggest  this  query  as 
an  interesting  subject 
through  finding  in  my 
garden  a  plant  pro- 
ducing flowers  which 
are  an  enlarged  Viola 
tricolor  in  every  re- 
Epect  even  to  the  set 
of  the  petals.  Pansies 
and  Viola  tricolor 
were  groning  in  the 
bed  in  autumn  hidden 
by  Chrysanthemums, 
and  this  plant  has 
come  up  in  the  same 
spot.  The  flowers  re- 
semble in  size  those  of 
the  bedding  Violas. 
Both  this  hybrid  and 
Viola  tricolor  picked 
from  the  field  have  the 
true  P.in'^y  scent,  only  much  stronger  than  the 
cultivated  Pansy.  Viola  tricolor,  however,  has  in 
addition  just  a  trace  of  the  Sweet  Violet  scent.  A 
wild  Viola  very  much  like  the  Pansy  in  habit 
grows  in  the  northern  parts  of  Fifeshire,  where  in 
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bles  published  drawings  of  Viola  Munbyana.  I 
have  also  seen  a  drawing  of  the  alpine  Violet 
which  seemed  identical.  It  is  a  small  plant,  not 
much  larger  than  the  common  Dog  Violet,  but 
has  the  Pansy  leaf  and  habit ;  the  flowers  are 
carried  well  above  the  leaves  on  stems  i  inches 
or  5  inches  long.  The  colour  of  the  flower  is  what 
one  might  call  campanula-blue,  the  two  upper 
petals  being  darker  than  the  lower  three. — J.  D. 


AURICULAS  SIXTY  YEARS  AGO. 

Theough  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  have  a  look  into  Sweet's  "  Florist's 
Guide,"  a  work  which  I  had  never  seen  before, 
and  I  was  so  much  interested,  that  I  have  thought 
the  iuformation  contained  in  it  about  Auriculas 
and  their  management  sixty  years  ago  might  be 
acceptable  to  many  readers  of  The  Garden.  It 
was  published  by  Ridgway,  Piccadilly,  between 
the  years  1827  and  1832 iu two  volumes.  Twenty- 
six  portraits  of  Auriculas,  with  their  descriptions, 
are  given,  some  of  which  will  be  sought  for  in 
vain  in  modern  catalogues,  and  there  are  a  few 
which,  I  must  confess,  I  never  heard  of,  although 
particularly  interested  in  this  class  of  plants' 
Every  plant  is  minutely  described,  and  after  the 
description,  cultural  directions  and  general  ob- 
servations are  given  without  any  regular  connec- 
tion, but  with  some  reference  to  the  month  in 
which  the  number  appeared.  The  varieties  thought 
worth  figuring  I  will  name  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occur,  and  shortly  state  any  remarks  con- 
nected with  them  which  appear  to  be  of  value. 
Varieties. 
The  first  three  are  Page's  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh, 
Taylor's  Glory,  and  Stretch's  Alexander.  Page's 
Champion  is  said  to  be  first-rate  when  well  blown, 
and  entitled  to  appear  in  all  collections.  It  re- 
quires particular  care  to  keep  it  in  good  health, 
not  being  so  free  of  growth  as  many  other  varieties, 
and  this  is  why  it  is  so  scarce  at  the  present  day. 
Hedge's  Britannia  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
best  flowers,  and  at  that  time  cost  203.  Grime's 
Privateer  was  sold  at  .'is.  Cocup's  Eclipse  is  called 
a  pretty  distinctly-coloured  flower  and  much 
esteemed  variety ;  price  53.  Of  Pollett's  Highland 
Boy  there  is  a  good  figure,  and  More's  Navarino, 
judging  by  its  portrait,  seems  to  have  been  a 
pretty  variety.  It  is  well  proportioned ;  the  ground 
colour  is  a  bright  purple  and  the  edge  light  green 
with  a  white  rim.  If,  however,  it  ever  got  beyond 
the  raiser,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  held  its  ground. 
Wild's  Black  and  Clear  sold  at  4s.  It  may  yet  be 
found  in  some  collections,  and  is  a  white  edge,  clear 
in  colour,  and  worth  a  place  on  any  stage.  Red- 
man's Metropolitan,  a  fine  kind,  seems  now  to  be 
out  of  existence.  It  may,  therefore,  be  worth 
while  to  give  Sweet's  description  of  it,  which  is  as 
follows  :  "  Limb  spreading,  flat,  of  a  bright  dark 
bluish  purple  generally,  divided  into  seven  seg- 
ments that  are  imbricated  over  each  other,  and  all 
slightly  notched  at  the  points  ;  mouth,  pale  yellow 
surrounded  by  a  pure  white  circle  that  is  encircled 
by  a  dark  purple,  becoming  lighter  and  bluish 
towards  the  edges."  Its  price  in  1828  was  7s.  6d. 
Smith's  Waterloo  is  called  a  handsome  and  very 
superior  variety,  and  is  recommended  as  a  plant 
to  save  seed  from  on  account  of  its  large  blos- 
soms. Its  price  was  from  ISs.  to  20s.  Lawrie's 
Glory,  or  Cheshunt  Auricula,  had  a  bright  green 
edge,  and  sold  for  from  ISs.  to  203.  I  never  heard 
of  this  variety  till  I  met  with  it  here.  Is  it  in 
existence  anywhere  now  ?  Booth's  Freedom  sold 
at  from  153.  to  2.">3.  Lawrie's  Hertfordshire  Hero 
I  have  never  met  with  in  any  catalogue,  nor,  I 
may  say,  ever  heard  of  it.  It  appears  from  its 
portrait  to  have  been  a  very  fine  flower,  having  a 
yellow  tube,  fine  paste,  dark  velvety  purple 
ground  colour  and  bright  green  edge.  Moore's 
Violet  and  Page's  Lord  Hill  are  two  other.« 
figured.  I  do  not  know  if  the  latter  variety  yet 
exists,  but  it  was  a  bold,  handsome  flower  with 
broad  ground  colour  of  dark  purple  and  a  fine 
grey  edge.  Burnard'a  General  Quiraga  I  never 
heard  of.  It  appears  to  be  a  green-edged  kind, 
with  a  broad  paste  and  a  ground  colour  of  bright 
purple  as  broad  as  the  paste.     Wood's  Delight, 


Warris's  Union  (sold  in  1827  at  7s.  6d.),  and  Lee's 
Colonel  Taylor  are  three  others.  Colonel  Taylor 
was  then  considered  by  florists  to  be  the  finest 
variety  grown,  and  was  sold  at  £?•  each  plant. 
Oliver's  Lovely  Ann  has  kept  its  place  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  Sweet  says:  "Oliver  sold  it  at  20s. 
each;  he  grew  his  plants  in  loam  and  decayed 
horse  manure,  a  mixture  in  whioli  they  succeed 
very  well.  I  have  heard  that  the  raiser  of  Lovely 
Ann  was  Oliver,  of  the  firm  of  Oliver  &  Boyd, 
publishers,  Edinburgh.  Greig's  Wellington  is 
called  a  curious  variety,  different  from  all  others, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  a  very  blue  ring  round  the 
centre  of  the  flower.  I  never  heard  of  Wellington, 
but,  except  being  curious,  it  seems  to  have  few 
other  qualities  to  recommend  it.  Warris's  Blucher 
sold  in  1830  for  53.  Hogg's  Magnificent,  as 
figured,  is  a  very  fine  variety,  which  sold  in  18.10 
for  73.  6d.  Howe's  Venus  is  what  sixty  years  ago 
was  called  a  "shaded  alpine,"  and  very  interior  to 
the  alpines  now  grown.  Its  price  was  Is.  These 
are  all  the  varieties  figured. 

Plants  to  Seed  from. 

Hogg's  process  was  to  take  plants  two  or  three 
years  old,  with  one  stem  rising  from  the  side,  and 
good  as  to  colour  and  symmetry.  As  one  must 
not  expect  seed  of  a  green-edged  flower  to  come 
all  green-edged,  nor  of  a  white-edged  flower  to 
come  all  white-edged,  if  the  plants  have  been 
grown  in  the  company  of  other  sorts,  two  or  three 
plants  of  any  one  fine  kind  must  be  removed  from 
the  general  collection  before  they  come  into  flower 
to  the  distance  of  a  mile  at  least  from  any  other 
Auriculas  ;  thus  there  will  be  a  chance  of  a  plant 
like  the  parent  being  produced.  Sweet's  process 
was  to  choose  flowers  with  good  colour,  and  cross 
them  with  others  possessing  good  shape,  and  cut' 
versa.  As  to  the  seed,  Hogg  said  it  should  be 
sown  in  the  beginning  of  January  in  pots  on 
finely-sifted  compost  pressed  down  with  a  flat 
board,  and  covered  with  fine  mould  passed  through 
a  sieve  to  the  thickness  of  a  shilling.  Sweet  said, 
do  not  sift  the  mould  fine,  but  chop  it  up,  fine 
turf  and  all  together ;  sprinkle  with  the  hand  a 
little  of  the  fine  mould  over  the  seeds,  and  do  not 
cover  the  pots  with  glass.  Sweet  never  sifts  the 
mould  for  anything,  as  it  always  binds.  When- 
ever an  Auricula  throws  its  top  or  head  on  one 
side,  take  it  up  and  examine  it  carefully,  wash  the 
roots  clean,  and  cut  away  every  unsound  part. 
Cracks  in  the  side  indicate  decay,  and  a  purplish 
hue  at  the  bottom  of  the  leaves  and  round  the 
neck  denotes  great  danger.  When  plants  begin 
to  look  sickly  after  being  re-potted,  it  is  a  sign 
that  they  dislike  their  food.  Move  them  again 
into  a  simple  compost  of  sweet  loam,  sand,  and 
leaf-mould,  and  they  will  soon  recover  their  ver- 
dure. Incautious  watering  in  the  heart  of  the 
foliage  induces  rot  if  the  wat3r  is  not  quickly 
absorbed.  As  diseases  among  Auriculas  are  very 
infectious,  sick  plants  should  be  removed  and  set 
by  themselves. 

Soil. 

As  regards  soil,  Sweet  recommends  a  mix- 
ture of  nearly  one-halt  fresh,  light  loam  chopped 
up  small  and  mixed  with  fine  whits  sand  and 
rotten  manure  in  equal  proportions  to  form  the 
other  part;  he  advises  the  manure  to  be  spread 
out  thin  in  order  to  allow  the  air  to  sweeten  it,  as 
its  greatest  use  is  to  keep  the  soil  light,  that  the 
roots  may  find  their  way  through  it  with  ease,  and 
to  keep  it  from  baking  hard  in  the  pots.  The 
frames  then,  as  now,  were  raised  on  a  few  bricks 
to  admit  a  free  current  of  air  under  them,  and 
thus  they  remained  as  long  as  the  weather  was 
open  and  temperate;  but  as  soon  as  frosts  set  in, 
the  bricks  were  removed  and  the  frames  rested  on 
the  ground.  The  plants  were  set  on  4  inches 
deep  of  coal  ashes,  and  were  kept  rather  dry  till 
February.  They  were  then  watered,  but  only 
when  the  air  was  mild  and  the  wind  southward.  As 
regards  spring  attention,  great  care  was  bestowed 
upon  Auriculas  during  February  and  March.  From 
the  first  or  second  week  in  February  and  through- 
out March,  the  plants  in  open  weather  had  the 
benefit  of  gentle  rains,  and  were  top-dressed  with 
rich  and  strong  compost.  In  the  beginning  of 
March  such  plants  as  were  thought  to  require  it 


were  shitted  into  larger  pots,  a  practice  which  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  grower  now  follows,  and 
all  flowering  stems  were  reduced  to  one.  About 
March  20  a  thick  blanket  was  put  next  the  gla=?, 
v;ith  a  couple  of  stout  mats  over  it,  and  this  prac- 
tice was  continued  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  in 
order  to  preserve  the  opening  pips  from  frost. 
"  It  is  a  curious  fact,"  says  Maddock,  "  that  those 
sorts  which  are  naturally  possessed  of  a  fine  green 
on  the  edge  or  margin  of  the  flower  are  often 
known  to  lose  that  property  when  the  stem  pro- 
ceeds from  the  very  heart  or  centre  of  the  plant ; 
whereas  those  stems  that  proceed  from  the  side 
produce  larger  pips  and  preserve  their  true  natu- 
ral colours  in  much  greater  perfection  ;  these  last 
are  called  the  winter  stems,  because  they  are 
usu'illy  more  forward  and  produce  their  flowers 
rather  earlier  in  the  season  than  those  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  centre  of  the  plant."  After  flower- 
ing the  treatment  of  the  plants  was  very  much 
like  that  now  practised,  but  more  trouble  was 
taken  in  preparing  their  summer  quarters.  The 
plants  were  removed  to  their  winter  quarters  in 
September  or  October.  Sixty  years  ago,  as  now, 
there  was  disagreement  as  to  the  proper  time  for  re- 
potting. Some  recommended  the  end  of  May,  others 
the  beginning  of  August.  Hogg  considered  the 
latter  time  the  best  for  such  plants  as  required 
other  pots  ;  in  shifting,  the  ball  was  only  to  be 
partly  reduced,  as  the  roots  would  then  be  less 
disturbed  and  the  flowers  would  bs  finer  in 
spring.  At  an  earlier  period  plants  -ndiich  require 
the  mould  to  be  entirely  taken  from  thera  should 
be  shifted,  as  more  time  would  in  that  case  be 
given  to  make  fresh  roots.  The  bad  effects  of 
early  potting  are  stated  to  be  the  driving  of  the 
plants  prematurely  into  a  state  of  active  vegeta- 
tion, causing  autumn  flowering,  and  reducing  the 
strength  of  the  compost  by  frequent  waterings 
during  summer. 

Properties  op  a  fine  Auhiccla. 

The  following  are  the  properties  of  a  fine 
Auricula  as  laid  down  by  Maddock,  and  they  are 
upon  the  whole  the  properties  looked  for  at  the 
present  time.  The  stem  should  be  strong,  erect, 
and  elastic,  carrying  the  truss  well  above  the 
foliage.  The  pedicels  or  foot-stalks  of  the  flowers 
should  also  be  strong  and  elastic,  and  should  be 
of  a  proportional  length  to  make  the  bunch  of 
pips,  which  should  not  be  fewer  than  seven, 
round,  close,  and  compact.  The  component  parts 
of  th2  pip  are  the  tube  with  its  stamens  and 
autliers,  the  eye  or  paste,  and  the  outer  circle 
containing  the  ground  colour  and  the  edge.  These 
three  will  be  well  proportioned  if  the  diameter  of 
the  tube  be  one  part,  the  eye  three,  and  the  whole 
pip  six  or  nearly  so.  The  pip  ought  to  be  round, 
but  as  it  seldom  happens  that  it  is  so,  we  must  be 
content  if  it  is  as  nearly  round  as  not  to  be  starry. 
The  anthers  ought  to  be  large  and  fill  the  tube 
well ;  the  eje  should  be  white,  smooth,  and 
round  without  cracks,  and  distinct  from  the 
ground  colour.  The  ground  colour  should  be  rich 
and  equal  on  every  side  of  the  eye,  whether  it  be 
in  one  uniform  circle  or  bright  patches,  and  should 
be  only  broken  at  the  outer  edge.  The  colours 
that  contrast  best  with  the  eye  are  a  fine  black, 
purple,  or  bright  coffee  colour ;  a  rich  blue  or 
bright  pink  is  pleasing :  a  glowing  scarlet  or  deep 
crimson  would  bs  most  desirable  if  edged  with  a 
bright  green,  but  this  is  seldom  got.  The  green 
edge  should  be  to  the  ground  colour  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-half  of  each.  .1 .  M. 

Ditiidef, 


Iris  pumila  and  I    olbiensls.— la  The 

Garden  (p.  4(5G)  "  D."  writes  very  familiarly  of 
an  I.  pumila  alba,  very  beautiful  and  resembling 
the  flowers  of  Iris  florentina ;  it  he  is  not  in 
error,  I  congratulate  him  in  possessing  something 
unique.  I  have  seen  many  Irises,  dwarf  and  tall, 
but  never  saw  or  heard  of  the  one  "  D."  describes. 
There  is  I.  pumila  bicolor  with  white  standards 
and  purple  falls,  a  gem  and  very  scarce.  Does 
"  D."  mean  this  '  if  so,  he  cannot  fairly  compare 
it  with  I.  florentina.  Further  information  on  this 
point  would  be  interesting.  I  am  sure,  to  many  of 
your  readers.     Iris  olbiensis  is  not  Caucasian,  bat 
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French.  Iris  tristis,  as  figured  by  Keichenbach, 
has  small  sulphur-yellow  stanJards  and  tinged 
purple  falls,  and  is  quite  a  little  plant.  The  Iris 
which  "  D."  describes,  I  suspect,  is  a  hybrid,  pos- 
sibly from  I.  virescens,  and  is  known  under  the 
name3  grjicilis  and  billora  gracilis.  The  late  Mr. 
Nelson  called  this  Iris  '' qaeerfellow;"  it.  is,  how- 
ever, I  think,  the  most  fragrant  of  any  Iris  in  cul- 
tivation.— Arous. 


HAWKERS'  TANSIES. 
"  I'LL  gi'e  ye  four  shillings  a  gross  for  them 
I'ansies,"  said  a  cockney  dealer  in  cheap  plants 
the  other  day  to  a  grower.  "  Shan't  let  you  have 
'em  for  less  tlian  five  shillings,"  was  the  reply  ;  but 
eventually  the  difference  was  split,  and  thus  an 
amicable  bargain  was  struck  by  giving  nine  shil- 
lings for  two  gross  of  plants.  I  fear  there  are  few 
who  deal  in  I'ansies  and  read  Tub  Garden  who 
would  be  willing  to  sell  at  such  a  low  price,  still 
less  expect  to  make  a  profit  from  such  trading.  The 
grower  in  this  instance  raises  many  thousands  of 
Pansies  yearly  from  seed,  but,  of  course,  the  cheap 
strain  grown  specially  for  the  common  hawkers  is 
not  a  particularly  choice  or  fine  one.  It  is  a  strain 
which  seeds  freely  and  blooms  freely ;  hence  a 
stock  is  easily  obtained  ;  and  being  planted  thickly, 
some  300  to  100  are  taken  from  a  rod  of  ground, 
the  whole  being  cleared  off  by  the  end  of  May. 
The  permanent  popularity  cf  the  Pansy  creates  a 
ready  sale,  and  when  a  plant  has  but  two  or  three 
fair  blooms  expanded,  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
finding  a  purchaser  ;  the  usual  market  strain  of  the 
cheaper  sort  is  a  hybrid  one,  the  fancy  and  Eng- 
lish forms  being  somewhat  mixed.  Of  course,  the 
grower  saves  a  rod  or  so  of  plants  to  give  seed,  as 
his  sowings  must  be  extensive,  and  the  strain  re- 
mains neither  better  nor  worse.  Were  it  endea- 
voured to  select  the  finest  flowers  only,  seed  would 
bs  less  abundant ;  hence  it  does  not  do  to  be  too 
careful  in  that  direction,  especially  when  the  in- 
terests and  requirements  of  the  large  class  of  cheap 
hawkers  are  concerned. 

Seed  is,  as  a  rule,  sown  in  shallow  drills  in  the 
open  ground  in  the  month  of  June,  thus  giving 
strong  plants  to  dibble  out  early  in  August,  and 
strong  blooming  plants  for  sale  in  the  following 
spring.  Our  grower,  however,  caters  for  a  better 
class  of  customers,  also  growing  large  quantities 
of  Pansies  in  colours,  such  as  blue,  yellow,  white, 
and  plum  colour,  under  various  names.  Nothing 
seems  yet  to  have  driven  Pansy  Blue  King  from 
its  high  position  as  the  best  market  blue.  There 
are  others  having  finer  flowers  and  deeper  hues, 
but  none  divide  so  well,  are  so  early  to  bloom,  or 
make  such  admirable  compact  plants.  Here  the 
"  King  '  is  still  grown  by  thousands  for  all  sorts 
of  customers.  Whites  are  less  satisfactory,  one  of 
the  very  best  being  Mrs.  Cannell,  but  these,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  early  enough.  A  fine  yellow  is  New 
Guinea,  and  is  to  some  extent  a  favourite,  but  these 
Pansy  men  find  no  difliculty  in  getting  hold  of 
some  fine  seedling  forms,  and  give  them  their  own 
appellations,  such  as  Cloth  of  Gold,  Orange  King, 
and  so  on.  The  most  favoured  plum-coloured 
kind  here  is  named  Annetta,  a  fine  showy  variety, 
flowers  large  and  freely  produced;  indeed,  it  is  a 
sine  qua  -non.  to  the  popularity  of  these  self- 
coloured  bedding  Pansies  with  the  hawkers  that 
they  shall  have  big  flowers.  The  poor  have  a 
strong,  though  by  no  means  si-a^nia.T, penchant  tor 
big  things,  and  just  as  they  like  big  Cabbages, 
Potatoes,  or  Onions,  so  do  they  prefer  big  flowers. 

Of  course,  most  of  these  bedding  kinds  can  only 
be  increased  by  division,  and  that  is  done  as  soon 
as  the  ordinary  sale  is  over,  that  is  at  the  end  of 
May.  After  that  time  what  are  left  are  lifted, 
pulled  to  pieces,  and  replanted  to  make  stock ;  and 
if  they  thrive  well,  the  lifting  and  dividing  are  re- 
peated in  the  autumn.  Hence,  these  usually  sell 
at  about  Gd.  per  dozen,  or,  if  specially  selected,  at 
higher  prices.  Of  course,  the  growers  do  not 
make  fortunes  at  this  sort  of  work,  but  they  get  a 
living  and  pay  their  way,  and  that  is  all  they  ask. 
They  have  some  advantages  that  all  cannot  pos- 
sess— that  is  if  they  are  also  producers  of  vege- 
tables— they  can  shift  their  roots  from  year  to  year 
to  fresh  soil,  and  hence    are  not  troubled  with 


that  soil  sickness  sometimes  seen  where  roots  are 
extensively  grown  ;  they  give  their  plants  heavy 
dressings  of  manure,  and  thus  derive  free  growth 
and  early  blooming.  Also  for  the  more  select 
customers,  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price,  our 
grower  has  a  fine  and  verj'  showy  strain  of  fancy 
Pansies.  Certainly  they  do  not  equal  in  size  and 
markings  the  superb  flowers  sometimes  shown  in 
London  as  grown  at  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  or  Bath, 
but  the  strain  is  a  remarkably  good  one,  none  the 
less,  and  probably  as  fine  as  most  fancy  seed 
strains  will  give.  These  plants  are  grown  remote 
from  the  common  forms,  and  thrive  well  out  in 
the  open  field,  where,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
culture  is  rather  less  costly  than  is  that  bestowed 
upon  the  florists'  plants,  from  which  come  the  big 
show  flowers  before  referred  to.  Large  as  are 
the  flowers  produced  bj'  these  fancy  kinds,  and 
rich  the  hues  and  markings,  for  massing  they  are 
much  less  effective  than  are  fairly  good  bedding 
kinds,  as  the  plants  generally  show  a  loose  habit 
and  are  not  so  floriferous.  Still,  they  have  their 
admirers,  and  there  can  be  no  gainsaying  that 
they  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  the  strain  can  ever  become  very 
cheap,  for  quality  and  cheapness  cannot  always 
be  associated.  A.  D. 


OVEE-TRIMNESS  IN  GARDENS. 
More  fatal  to  beauty  than  the  introduction  of 
fantastic  designs  is  the  production  of  a  general 
smart,  showy,  and  neat  appearance  in  a  garden. 
This  is  the  bane  of  the  small  and  moderate-sized 
garden.  I  have  just  noticed  a  case  in  point.  A 
plain,  unpretentious  farmhouse  had  a  small,  old- 
fashioned  garden  in  front  of  it,  with  fruit  trees 
and  borders  filled  with  Roses  and  hardy  flowers. 
The  garden  was  separated  from  the  road  by  a  high 
hedge,  draped  with  a  perfect  cataract  of  Virgin's 
Bower,  which  sheltered  both  house  and  garden  from 
the  north-east  wind.  All  this  has  disappeared  ;  a 
smart  new  front  has  been  added  to  the  house,  and 
the  place  of  the  old  garden  is  taken  by  an  ugly 
iron  railing  crowning  a  low  brick  wall  and  a  num- 
ber of  small  beds,  edged  with  Box  on  a  ground  of 
staring  white  gravel,  with  small  Conifers  dotted 
at  regular  intervals,  and  so  close  that  they  will  fill 
the  beds  in  three  years.  For  the  most  of  these 
trim  horrors  which  surround  small  villas,  the  small 
nurseryman  seems  responsible.  1  have  known 
instances,  however,  in  which  cottagers  have  been 
driven  to  adopt  the  trim  style  through  the  judges 
belonging  to  cottage  garden  societies  giving  the 
prize  for  the  best  kept  garden  always  to  some 
piece  of  tame  formality  and  ugly  arrangement, 
instead  of  to  the  garden  in  which  the  plants  were 
the  healthiest  and  most  floriferous.  A  geometric 
garden  is  an  ugly  thing  anywhere,  but  when  the 
house  behind  it  is  a  piece  of  false  construction  and 
ugly  pretence,  there  is  no  incongruity  between  it 
and  a  garden  to  match  ;  but  between  a  picturesque 
cottage,  which  has  stood  the  wear  and  tear  of 
centuries,  and  a  plot  cut  up  into  geometric  beds 
filled  with  carpet  and  other  bedding  plants,  there 
is  just  the  same  amount  of  congruity  as  there  is 
when  a  country  labourer's  wife,  with  sunburnt 
face  and  hands  hardened  and  stained  with  toil, 
decks  herself  out  in  a  tawdry  imitation  of  the 
latest  fashion. 

There  are  two  main  errors  into  which  the  un- 
educated mind  falls  in  matters  of  art.  I  use  the 
word  "  uneducated  "  advisedly,  because  a  general 
education  no  more  induces  an  art  education  than 
the  weeding  of  nine-tenths  of  a  garden  prevents 
the  weeds  from  growing  in  the  remaining  tenth. 
The  uneducated  mind  either  treats  as  non-existent 
what  it  is  unable  to  see,  or  either  imagines  it  sees, 
or  pretends  to  see,  what  it  is  unable  to  see.  The 
first  mental  state  gives  birth  to  all  substitutions 
of  geometry,  ingenuity,  and  mechanical  accuracy 
for  true  beauty. 

A  more  dangerous  thing,  however,  is  the  coun- 
terfeit pretence  or  affectation  of  art  miscalled 
and  properly  ridiculed  as  sstheticism.  Like  all 
counterfeits,  this  can  only  be  detected  by  knowing 
the  difference  between  the  real  and  the  sham. 
The  affectation  of  a  thing  is  sure  to  have  all  the 
mechanical  knowledge,  all  the  names  right,  so  we 


find  this  a^.stheticism  likes  refined  and  harmonious 
colouring,  beautiful  form,  and  prefers  decorative 
art  founded  on  the  beautiful  forms  of  Nature ; 
but  when  the  things  it  really  prefers  are  examined, 
they  do  not  answer  to  their  names.  The  colouring 
is  harmonious  simply  because  there  is  so  little  of 
it,  and  that  little  not  of  the  best.  The  forms  are 
of  the  most  debased  periods  of  the  decadence  of 
art,  and  the  naturalistic  decorations  have  nothing 
of  Nature  in  them  but  the  pretence.  J.  D. 


ANEMONES  AS  ANNUALS. 
This  is  the  only  satisfactory  way  of  growirg 
Anemones.  Select  a  warm  and  sheltered  tpot  Icr 
them,  as  they  require  all  the  assistance  they  can 
get  in  the  way  of  heat.  As  to  soil,  they  are  not 
very  particular,  provided  it  is  fairly  rich  and 
pretty  free  from  stones  and  hard  lumps  of  earth. 
l''or  several  years  I  made  it  a  practice  to  sow 
broadcast  and  to  cover  the  seeds  with  fine  soil ; 
but,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  disintegrating  the 
seeds  from  each  other,  I  found  that  the  plants 
came  up  very  iiregularly— in  some  places  there 
were  large  patches,  and  in  others  bare  spaces.  I 
now  sow  in  drills  8  inches  apart,  first  treading 
the  surface  and  drawing  the  drills  about  half  an 
inch  deep.  Before  sowing,  I  turn  the  seeds  into 
a  saucer  along  with  a  good  handful  of  silver  sand  ; 
this  and  the  seeds  are  then  rubbed  through  the 
hands,  by  which  means  the  fluffy  matter  which 
makes  the  seeds  cling  to  each  other  is  disentangled, 
and  a  more  regular  plant  is  secured.  It  is  im- 
portant to  keep  the  surface  of  the  bed  moist,  so 
as  to  enable  the  seeds  to  vegetate  quickly.  The 
stronger  the  plants  get  before  autumn,  the  more 
flowers  they  will  produce  ;  and,  as  the  seeds  must 
not  be  buried  very  deeply,  they  soon  get  dry  in 
hot  weather ;  therefore,  regular  attention  in  the 
way  of  watering,  so  as  to  get  the  plants  above 
ground  quickly,  is  essential.  However  carefully 
the  seeds  may  be  sown,  there  will  be  sure  to  be  a 
few  places  where  they  have  come  up  in  patches 
of  half  a  dozen  or  more  together,  and  in  order  to 
secure  strong  plants  it  is  necessary  to  thin  them 
out.  I  have  never  been  successful  in  transplant- 
ing Anemones,  but  no  doubt  it  may  be  done  with 
a  fair  prospect  of  success  where  wanted.  It  will 
be  better  to  transplant  than  to  throw  the  plants 
away.  If  they  are  to  be  transplanted,  they  must 
be  carefully  lifted,  and  dull  or  showery  weather 
should  be  selected  for  the  work.  Our  beds  of 
Windflowers  have  been  a  blaze  of  colour,  those  of 
purple  and  scarlet  shades  being  very  beautiful — 
so  brilliant,  in  fact,  that  we  could  not  get  on 
without  them.  I  know  of  bat  few  hardy  plants 
that  furnish  eo  many  flowers  extending  over  so 
long  a  time  as  these  Anemones ;  and  yet,  with  a 
warm  border  or  bed  of  fairly  good  soil  and  a  bit 
of  seed,  anyone  can  have  them  with  very  little 
trouble,  J.  C.  C. 


RAILWAY  GARDENING. 
"  G.  J.  a "  pleasant  notes  on  railway  gardening 
suggest  the  possibility  of  adding  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  prosaic  railway  station  which  is  too 
often  a  disfigurement  and  an  eyesore  in  country 
villages.  Some  lines  give  a  small  prize  for  the 
best  kept  station,  flower  gardening  being  of  course 
included.  If  this  plan  was  generally  adopted,  it 
might  prevent  such  errors  of  taste  as  "G.  J." 
deplores.  I  think  the  Surrey  station  described  i.«, 
however,  nearly  if  not  quite  the  worst  that  could 
be  found.  Gardening  is  almost  the  only  recrea- 
tion open  to  railway  men,  as  their  leisure  hours 
are  so  irregular,  and  where  they  are  members  of 
cottage  garden  societies  they  are  often  to  the  fore 
in  the  prize  list.  On  some  of  the  older  lines  Nature 
has  nearly  succeeded  in  covering  the  scars  inflicted 
by  the  hand  of  man.  Heather,  Gorse,  and  Broom 
soon  take  possession  of  a  sandy  slope.  Cowslips, 
Primroses,  and  Wocd  Hyacinths  have  spread  to 
the  bottom  of  many  a  cutting,  and  yesterday 
morning,  near  Romsey,  I  noticed  a  little  group  of 
Orchis  mascula  doing  their  steady  goose-step  ct 
1  inch  a  year  down  the  side  of  a  slight  cutting. 
Wonderful  effects  of  colour  may  sometimes  be 
seen    on    railway    embankments.     I   remember 
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noticing  in  a  catting  in  Northumberland  such  a 
mass  of  Ox-eye  Laisies  at  one  end  of  a  space  be- 
tween two  bridges  and  sach  a  mass  of  Poppies  at 
the  other  end,  with  gradual  mixture  between, 
that,  flying  along  at  express  speed,  the  eye 
literally  flashed  from  white  to  scarlet. 

The  railway  cuttings  sometimes  get  decorated 
in  an  illegitimate  way.  Some  Wallflowers  thrown 
ai  rubbish  over  a  garden  wall  at  the  top  of  a 
chalt  cutting  decorated  the  ledges  of  chalk  with 
blood-red  seedlings.  A  broad  stripe  of  blue 
Forget-me-nots  on  a  bank  at  Winchester  had  a 
similar  origin.  One  of  the  most  creditable  rail- 
way gardens  to  be  seen  anywhere  is  a  London 
one-  a  rectangular  plot  on  a  level  with  the  plat- 
form at  CiiioQbary  Station,  on  the  North  London 
line.  The  lines  cover  a  considerable  width,  so 
that  the  bottom  of  a  gutting  is  not  such  an  un- 
favourable situation  as  it  might  seem  to  be  to 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  place.  Here  is  to  be 
seen  a  goodly  display  of  hardy  flowers.  The 
stock  is  of  the  commonest  kind,  and  rightly  so 
to  begin  with.  Plants  in  London  require  such  a 
deal  of  attention  in  the  way  of  washing,  that  it 
would  be  sheer  folly  of  anyone,  even  with  all  pos- 
sible knowledge  of  gardening  in  the  country,  to  do 
otherwise  than  begin  with  common  things,  and 
work  up  to  good  ones  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
time  and  attention  which  each  plant  requires  to 
keep  it  in  health.  If  anyone  has  any  quick- 
growing  glossy-leaved  plants  to  spare,  they  might 
do  worse  than  send  them  for  trial  to  this  town 
garden.  J.  D. 


WHITE-FLOWEEED  CLEMATISES. 
The  two  best  white-flowered  Clematises  are  un- 
doubtedly lanuginosa  nivea  and  Candida ;  and  as 
regards  effectiveness,  there  is  not  much  to  choose 
between  them  If  the  first  is  the  whitest,  the 
latter  has  larger  and  finer  flowers,  and  this  is  the 
one  considered  the  best  for  bedding  purposes. 
Where  it  does  really  well  it  is  truly  grand  ;  but 
for  one  place  in  which  we  see  it  doing  well,  we 
find  fifty  in  which  it  lingers  on  In  a  condition  the 
reverse  of  satisfactory.  I  have  often  remarked 
the  behaviour  of  these  white  Clematises  in  villa 
and  other  small  gardens,  and  contrasted  their 
condition  with  that  of  Jackmanni,  Lady  Bovill, 
rubella,  and  others  of  a  similar  hardy,  free,  con- 
tinuous flowering  character.  Growing  under 
identical  conditions  with  the  last-named,  they 
look  meagre  and  unhappy,  generally  showing  but 
a  few  spare  blooms  at  a  time  when  the  others  are 
loaded  with  flowers.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that 
they  lack  vigour,  and  that  a  certain  inherent  weak- 
ness of  constitution  has  to  be  conquered  by 
special  culture.  That  they  will  flower  quite  as 
freely  as  the  Jaokmanni  kinds  is  proved  by  the 
magnificent  specimens  to  be  seen  occasionally. 
One  may  see  plants  6  feet  across  during  July, 
August,  and  September  loaded  with  flowers  as 
white  as  snow,  contrasting  effectively  with  the 
coloured  kin  is.  Those  seen  in  this  condition 
have  been  trained  to  stout  young  Larch  trees  about 
6  feet  high,  their  spray-like  branches  forming  sup- 
ports for  the  Clematises.  One  would  naturally 
suppose  that  if  these  white-flowered  Clematises  can 
be  grown  to  perfection  in  one  or  two  places,  there 
ought  to  be  no  great  difficulty  in  cultivating  them 
elsewhere,  and  probably,  given  attention  and  suit- 
able position,  they  will  do  well.  The  soil  in  which 
they  thrive  best  is  a  deep  fertile  loam,  and  this, 
in  conjunction  with  high  feeding,  and  probably 
copious  waterings,  is  the  cause  of  their  succeeding 
so  well.  The  great  defect  of  these  white-flowered 
kinds  is  that  they  eeem  to  lack  force  to  develop 
a  second  crop  of  blooms.  The  buds  form  and  iheo 
become  abortive,  although  the  foliage  remains 
perfectly  healthy.  With  an  extensive  root  run 
and  a  large  amount  of  rich  food  and  moisture, 
they  continue  to  grow  and  bloom  all  the  season 
This  special  culture  is,  however,  more  than  most 
growers  can  give  ;  the  handsome  Jackmanni  and 
Viticella  varieties  do  not  require  it,  and  we  need  a 
kind  similar  to  them  before  we  can  say  that  we 
have  a  good  white-flowered  outdoor  Clematis.  If 
Jackmanni  alba,  which  was  last  year  introduced 
to  publi;  notice,  should  prove  a  counterpart  of 


that  popular  kind  in  all  but  colour,  we  shall  have 
acquired  something  of  very  great  value,  which 
may  be  made  to  add  immensely  to  the  charms  of 
the  outdoor  garden  for  three  months  of  the  year. 

J.  C.  B. 


Narcissus   blflorus  spreading.— U   is 

not  impossible  that  N.  biflorus  may  spread  in 
some  way  which  we  do  not  yet  understand,  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  Mr.  Tymons  does  not  himself 
suggest  the  explanation  of  the  case  which  he  has 
observed  (p.  492).  He  says  the  field  where  the 
plant  has  so  increased  "is  used  as  a  pasture  and 
occasionally  meadowed."  Now  for  some  time 
past  I  have  been  interested  in  N.  biflorus  and 
trying  to  ascertain  whether  anyone  has  known  it 
to  bear  seed.  Hearing  that  it  was  found  in  some 
abundance  in  meadows  in  a  Wiltshire  village,  I 
questioned  the  vicar  of  the  parish  upon  this 
point.  He  told  me  that  although  he  knew  nothing 
abont  its  seeding  or  the  contrary,  yet  he  had 
noticed  it  spreading.  After  careful  inquiry  I 
have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  owing 
to  the  circumstance  that  in  some  seasons,  perhaps 
at  considerable  intervals,  the  Narcissus  is  de- 
stroyed, or  rather  crippled,  by  the  scythe  or  the 
trampling  of  cattle,  while  in  the  between-times  it 
obtains  immunity,  and  so  recovers  and  reapprars 
I  am  sure  that  the  common  double  yellow  Daffodil 
waxes  and  wanes  in  a  pasture  near  here  from 
these  same  causes,  and  in  a  field  immediately 
adjoining  my  garden  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  be- 
haves in  the  same  way.  Again,  when  I  first  came 
here  there  were  a  few  double  yellow  Daffodils  and 
a  few  N.  poeticus  in  the  Grass  in  my  churchyard. 
Both  of  these  have  gradually  become  abundant, 
the  reason  being  that  in  the  season  or  seasons 
before  I  came  the  Grass  had  been  cut  early 
enough  to  destroy  the  leaves  while  yet  green,  and 
so  weaken  the  plants  to  the  extent  of  disappear- 
ance for  some  while.  In  the  last  few  years  the 
Grass  has  been  cut  very  late,  and  therefore  the 
Daffodils  have  reappeared.  My  experience  of 
N.  biflorus  is  that  it  is  easily  injured  and  slow  to 
recover,  and  it  is  probable  that  after  one  cutting 
down  or  trampling  down  when  in  green  leaf  it 
would  take  years,  perhaps  many,  to  restore  itself, 
and  in  those  years  of  recovery  and  reappearance 
would  seem  to  be  spreading  over  the  field.  Of 
cour.-ie,  Mr.  Tymons  may  be  able  to  state  that  his 
ulants  have  never  suffered  in  this  way,  but  I  have 
little  doubt  that  this  is  the  explanation  of  many 
alleged  instances  of  the  multiplication  in  isolated 
patches  of  Daffodils  which  rarely  or  never  seed. 
I  have  examined  a  very  great  number  of  flowers 
of  N.  biflorus,  and  have  invariably  found  it  to  be 
absolutely  devoid  of  ovules,  and  therefore  of  the 
power  of  increasing  by  seed,  and  I  should  accord- 
ingly be  inclined  to  reason  that  it  has  no  con- 
ceivable means  of  spreading  into  scattered  clumps 
in  an  undisturbed  pasture.  But  we  do  not  yet 
know  everything  about  Daffodils,  and  I  am  not 
over-sceptical  about  botanical  marvels. — G.  H. 
Engleheaet,  AjiplesJiaw,  Andover. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Blue-eyed  M->ry.— This  im  Yorkshire  uame  for  Oni- 
phalodes  verna,  and  as  it  is  a  pretty  one  aud  nut  named  in 
Miller'a  "  Dictionar>'of  the  English  Names  of  Plants."  I  give 
it  her'-\  The  plant  is  also  kiiown  as  the  Creeping  Forget- 
me-not.— .r. 

Maiden's  Wreatli  is  a  pretty  English  name  I  heard  in 
a  little  hou-e  in  Godalming,  where  th-  plant  was  growing 
well  in  a  window.  I  do  n  it  find  it  in  Miller's  "  Dictionary 
of  the  Hnglish  Names  of  Plants,"  and  therefore  I  send  it 
to  'IHE  Garden.    The  plant  was  a  Francoa.— R. 

MwconoDHts  Walltcbl.— This  has  superb  foliage, 
bronze-green  in  colour,  thickly  coated  with  very  long  g'-lden 
brown  hairs.  It  throws  up  a  magniflceut  stem  supporting 
a  number  of  large  soft  blue  flowers  with  fine  yellow 
stamens.  It  is  quite  hardy,  but  dies  after  flowering  with 
me.    Is  it  a  Ijiennial?— W.  T.  B.,  Portub-Alo. 

Rheum  p-ilmatum  tanghutlcum  is  the  most  dis- 
tinct of  its  family  that  (  ani  nciiuainted  with  Tne  foliage, 
which  IS  purple-bro*n.  is  muca  divided  and  exceedingly 
striking  I  think  this  nnist  be  difterent  f.om  the  form 
no  ed  in  "The  Sub  tropicslGa  den,"  or  it  would  receive  im- 
portant di.tinction.— W.  T.  B.,  Portob-.Uo. 

','  Th's  jl.int  wa5  introduced  several  years  after  the 
bool£  was  published,— Ed. 


GEOMETRY  IN  GARDENS. 
The  admiration  of  the  artificial  in  gardens  is  not 
by  any  means  confined  to  working  men.  There 
has  always  been  a  tendency  to  disfigure  gardens 
by  arrangements  and  contrivances  which  have  no 
beauty  to  recommend  them.  Ancient  gardens 
seem  to  have  been  arranged  on  the  lines  of  our 
modern  kitchen  gardens,  and  the  conditions  of 
the  homes  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  too  much 
ruled  by  military  necessities  to  allow  of  any 
freedom  in  garden  design,  but  the  gardens  of  the 
16th,  17th,  and  ISth  centuries  were  often  dis- 
figured by  every  kind  of  puerility  in  arrange- 
ment and  adjuncts  Milton  contrasts  his  "  Para- 
dise "  with  the  artificial  designs  seen  in  the  flower 
beds  of  his  own  time.  Cowper  describes  dis- 
paragingly some  monstrosity  of  his  day  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  a  very  slight  acquaintance 
with  old  prints  discloses  the  fact  that  intricate 
and  foolish  elaboration  in  the  outlines  of  flower 
beds  is  not  by  any  means  a  modern  thing.  Until 
the  introduction  of  Capability  Brown's  style  of 
laying  out  grounds  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  anyone  that  a  style  of  garden  founded  on 
Nature  must  be  the  only  good  one.  The  geometric 
arrangements  which  came  in  with  bedding  were 
merely  a  new  form  of  the  old  admiration  of 
artificiality  which  disfigured  so  many  gardens  for 
the  three  previous  centuries.  It  is  a  curious 
coincidence,  if  it  is  such,  that  these  unnatural 
gardens  came  in  just  when  all  feeling  for  natural 
beauty  disappeared  from  decorative  art,  and  its 
place  was  taken  by  ingenious  lines  and  forms 
designed  without  reference  to  Nature.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  reverse  coincidence  will  take  place, 
and  that  geometry  and  formality  will  disappear 
from  gardens  with  the  spread  of  feeling  for 
decoration  founded  on  Nature  among  the  cultured 
classes. 

There  are  four  things  that  sadly  want  rooting 
out  of  our  gardens,  and  also  out  of  our  garden 
designers'  heads :  Intricate  designs  in  gravel 
walks,  cutting  out  beds  in  Grass,  edging  beds  with 
stiff  edgings  in  Box,  turf,  or  clipped  plants  of 
any  kind,  or  with  tiles,  so  that  the  outlines  of  the 
beds  are  pronounced  instead  of  being  hidden, 
and  raising  flower  beds  into  mounds  and  banks. 
It  would  greatly  improve  the  appearance  of 
gardens,  and  do  away  with  a  great  amount  of 
unnecessary  labour,  if  beds  were  edged  with 
dwarf  and  cushion-forming  plants,  which  require 
no  clipping  and  very  little  thinning  and  keeping 
in  order.  The  stiff  and  formal  outlines  of  beds 
are  ugly,  and  hamper  the  use  of  plants  in  any 
style  which  would  produce  really  decorative  and 
artistic  grouping,  but  if  beds  were  kept  large  and 
had  simple  and  flowing  outlines,  such  sharp  edges 
as  were  absolutely  necessary  could  be  hidden  ; 
nothing  need  be  visible  but  turf  and  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers,  with  an  occasional  gleam  of  bright 
gravel,  as  natural  looking  and  unobjectionable  as 
a  winding  path  through  a  wood,  or  a  foot-worn 
track  over  a  chalk  down.  It  does  not  take  a 
very  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  picture  what 
a  lawn  would  look  like  with  beds  and  groups  of 
plants  growing  out  of  it  without  the  interposition 
of  any  stiff  and  unnatural  outlines,  or  how  the 
fringe  of  shrubberies  would  appear  with  choice 
plants  suitable  for  the  situation  growing  there 
instead  of  our  modest,  though  beautiful,  ratives. 
The  raising  or  mounding  of  beds  and  borders  is 
not  objectionable  on  the  ground  of  false  ideal, 
but  the  reverse.  'Well-clothed  banks  in  Nature 
are  beautiful  things,  but  an  artificial  mound  of 
loo.<^e  earth  never  takes  the  beautiful  form  of  a 
natural  bank,  or  even  of  the  sides  of  a  cutting  in 
undisturbed  ground.  Still,  it  might  be  clothed  so 
as  to  be  a  better  feature  than  a  flit  bed  if  it  were 
not  for  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  moist ;  that  is 
in  most  cases  fatal.  Unless  the  soil  is  positively 
mar.-hy,  no  beds  should  te  raised  above  the  natural 
level  of  the  ground  except  for  rock  plants. 

In  the  London  parks  and  in  many  gardens  on 
gravelly  and  chalky  soils  there  are  multitudes  of 
beds  and  borders  which  are  veritable  cinder 
heaps,  and  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep 
sufflciently  moist  in  dry  seasons.  In  these  light 
soils,  with  good  drainage  underneath,  all  beds 
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should  be  level,  and  if  possible  a  little  under  the 
general  level  rather  than  above  it,  so  that  they 
can  readily  be  flooded  ;  so  planned,  they  are  easily 
kept  moist,  and  everything  in  them  thrives. 

J.  D. 


Rose  Garden. 


DOUBLE  PaiMKOSES. 
Some  o£  these  appear  to  be  rare ;  at  any  rate,  one 
does  not  often  see  them,  the  cause  of  which  pro- 
bably is,  that  in  the  majority  of  gardens  they  do 
not  live  healthily  for  any  length  of  time.     This  is 
especially  the  case  in  the  southern  counties  ;  in 
the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland  they  feem 
to  do  better.     It  is  undoubtedly  the  periods  of 
parching  summer  weather  which  destroy  the  more 
delicately  constitntioned  of  the  double  Trimroies; 
bat.  still,  want  of  necessary  care  is  probably  the 
main  cause  of  their  dying  away  as  they  often  do. 
Skill  and  attention  will  do  much  to  counteract 
the  most  adverse  conditions,  and  once 
we  know  what  a  plant  likes  and  what 
It  dislikes,  we  do  not  generally  find  any 
great  difficulty    in    guarding    it    from 
evil.     These  doable  Primroses,  like  the 
single  kinds,  prefer  a  ccol  and  moist 
atmosphere,  and  I  believe  that  if  they 
were  grown  in  a  shady  fernery,  they 
would  do  very  well.     It  is  the  planting 
them  in  open  sunny  borders,  where  they 
are  scorched  by  hot  sun  and  exposed  to 
parching  winds,  that  kills  them,  or  at 
any  rate  deprives  them  of  their  vigour, 
la  retentive  loams  they  hold  out  better, 
but  in  light  soils  they  are  sure  to  come 
to  grief.     When  thus  exposed,  attentive 
watering    will    do    much    to    preserve 
them  ;  but  this  attention  is  liable  to  fail 
them,  and  certainly  the  safest  way  is  to 
put  them   where  the  conditions   most 
favourable  to  them  are  naturally  obtain- 
able.    The  north  side  of  a  hedge,  or  in 
the  shelter  and  partial  shade  of  trees, 
are  positions  where  they  are  most  likely 
to  live  and  thrive  permanently.     Large 
clumps   of  the  white  and  mauve  kinds, 
bearing  individually  two  or  three  dozen 
blooms,  are  amongst  the  most  charming 
of  dwarf  spring  flowers  ;  and,  although 
sjme  say   that  double    Primroses    are 
lacking  in  beauty  of  form  and  cannot 
compare  with  the  single  kinds,  I  think 
thsm  extremely   effective.       They   cer- 
tainly have  many  admirers,  and  their 
effectiveness  is  often  the  cause  of  their 
decay,  owing  to  the  prominent  exposed 
positions  accorded  them  in  the  flower 
garden.     One  way  of  growing  them — 
and  they  are  worth  this  trouble— is  to 
plant  them  for  the  summer  in  a  cool, 
shady  place  near  to  the  water  supply, 
returning  them  to  their  proper  quarters 
early  in  October.     They  make  a  brave 
show  thickly  planted  in   beds  on  the 
Grass,  and  they   cease   flowering  soon 
enough  to  make  room  for  the  summer 
occupants.     They  seem  to  suffer  very  lit- 
tle, if  at  all,  from  removal,  and  if  care  is 
taken  to  give  them  a  good  free  compost 
they  will  make  vigorous  growth  every  year.    I  have  j 
known  the  white,  mauve,  and  sulphur  varieties  to 
give  great  satisfaction  when  treated  in  this  way.  ' 
The  double  sulphur  should  be  in  every  garden,  on 
account  of  its  early-flowering  character  ;  it  comes  ; 
into  bloom  a  month  before  the  ordinary  ran  of  ; 
Primroses.     Has  anyone,   I  wonder,   tried  these 
double  Primroses  in  a  moist  copse  ?     One  would 
naturally  think  that  they  ought  to  flourish  there 
remarkably  well;  and  probably  such  kinds  as  the 
double  crimson  would    grow    with    exceptional 
vigour  in  such  a  position.    I  am  not  sure  that  Mr. 
Wilson  does  not  grow  them  in  this  way  in  his 
wild  garden  at  Wi^ley  ;  at  any  rate,  I  remember  to  1 
have  seen  some  very   fine   plants  of    the    lilac 
variety  in  an  old  hedgerow  which  borders  the  Oak  | 
wood  there.     They  were  in  full  bloom,  and  looked  | 
remarkably  pretty  amongst  the  herbage— quite  at  ; 
home,  in  fact ;  much  more  so  than  they  ever  do  in 
open  beds  and  borders,  J.  C.  B. 


The 


Bulbooodiums  at  OIntra.— "  Where  is  the 

best  place  to  see  Daffodils  wild  /  "  I  asked  of  a  

friend.     "  Do  you   want  grand   scenerv  at  the 

same  time?"  was  the  reply.     To  my  aflirmative,  THE  BEST  TEA  ROSES, 

he  exclaimed,  "  Then  go  to  Cintra,  and  you  will  At  the  recent  spring  exhibition  at  Bath,  Tea  Roses, 
find  what  you  want  at  the  Moorish  castle  there."  both  in  pots  and  in  a  cut  state,  were  shown  in  good 
Once  at  Cintra,  there  is  no  mistaking  the  "  Castello  numbers  and  in  remarkably  fine  condition.  As 
dos  llouros."  Look  up,  and  you  will  see  frowning  ]  might  be  expected  in  a  district  where  Roses  of  all 
down  upon  you  from  a  terminus  of  the  Serra  its  '  kinds  are  extremely  popular,  Teas  were  greatly 
lines  of  teeth-like  ramparts.  The  ascent  through  admired,  and  not  a  few  visitors  were  to  be  seen 
breadths  of  Pine  woods,  although  steep,  is  not  taking  notes  of  the  best  represented  sorts.  I  also 
by  any  means  exhausting.  As  the  ruins  of  this !  jotted  down  the  names  of  the  majority  of  the 
old  Moorish  hold  are  included  in  the  grounds  of  |  prize-winning  blooms,  and,  as  I  happen  to  be 
the  Pena,  Don  Fernando's  residence,  the  surround- '  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  different  varieties, 
ing  grounds  bear  an  orderly,  well-cared-for  ap- :  will  supplement  the  list  with  a  few  remarks  apon 
pearance.  Once  within  the  span  of  the  ramparts,  the  qualities  of  each.  Certainly  the  premier 
the  Bulbooodiums  hold  almost  undisputed  sway,  blooms  were  of  Catherine  Mermet,  and  this  grand 
They  cover  the  ground  around  in  every  direction. !  sort  is  invaluable  alike  for  exhibition  and  ordinary 
If  you  ascend  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  highest  1  purposes.     It  grows  and  blooms  freely  either  in 

pots  or  when  planted  out ;  the  majo- 
rity of  the  flowers  are  perfect  in  shape 
and  of  a  pleasing  flesh  colour;  the 
scent  is  strong  and  the  blooms  keep 
well.  It  is  best  on  its  own  roots,  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  throw  up  strong 
suckers,  as  it  is  these  that  will  produce 
the  very  best  blooms.  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami  is  equally  robust,  blooms  freely 
either  under  glass  or  in  the  open,  and 
the  full  cup-shaped  flowers  are  good  in 
substance  and  sweetly  scented  ;  colour, 
salmon  and  rose.  Niphetos  is  scarcely 
so  vigorous  as  I  should  like  to  see  it, 
but  is  the  most  perfect  white  Rose  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  Madame  Lam- 
bard  is  a  very  distinct  sort,  very  free 
growing  and  fioriferous.  The  blooms, 
which  are  of  a  bright  coppery  red,  are 
good  in  size  and  form,  but  must  be  cut 
early,  as  they  quickly  become  loose  and 
useless.  It  is  a  very  serviceable  sort 
either  for  house  or  open-air  culture,  and 
ought  to  be  more  generally  grown  than 
it  is. 

Souvenir  d'Elise  I  consider  a  charm- 
ing variety  and  fairly  robust  in  growth; 
blooms  medium  in  size ;  colour,  white 
tinted  with  rose.  Etoile  de  Lyon  is 
a  strong  grower  under  glass,  but  when 
tried  in  the  open  ait  it  has  proved  a 
failure.  With  us  it  produces  fairly 
large,  good-shaped  pale  yellow  blooms, 
but  not  so  freely  as  was  expected. 
Perle  de  Lyon  is  also  a  vigorous  grower, 
and  the  blooms  are  of  a  richer  yellow 
than  those  of  the  last  named.  Madame 
Guinoisseau  and  Amazone,  both  good 
growers,  are  worthy  of  cultivation 
where  rich  yellow  buds  are  in  demand. 
Perle  des  Jardins  was  well  represented 
at  Bath,  but  I  have  not  yet  grown  it. 
It  produces  a  medium  -  sized  bloom, 
colour  pale  yellow,  and  scent  good. 
Of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  I  can  speak 
very  highly,  and  it  is  particularly  good 
for  pot  culture.  The  blooms  are  freely 
produced,  and  good  in  size  and  perfume  ; 
colour,  a  deep  orange  and  yellow.  Isa- 
bella Sprunt  is  a  general  favourite  and  easily 
grown ;  it  is  very  robust  and  free-fiowering,  the 
blooms  being  of  medium  size ;  colour,  rich  yel- 
low.    Madame    Pauline    Labontfi    proves    to  be 


Siberian  Columbine  (Aquilegia  sibirica).    From  a  pliotograph 
by  Mr.  Vf.  T.  Bashford,  Portobello,  N.B.    (Seep.  513) 


ramparts,  you  literally  tread  on  steps  of  gold  all 
the  way.  Looking  over  the  top,  you  see  the  same 
bright  vision  among  the  loose  crags  and  sharp 
pinnacles    that  strew     the    side    of    the    Serra. 

Wherever  the  rain  action  has  hollowed   out  a  particularly  good,  either  in  pots  or  planted  out ; 

cleft  or  basin  in  the  rock,  there  also  these  dainty  the  blooms  are  of  fair  tize ;  colour,  pale  salmon, 

flowers  have  ensconced  themselves.  Finally,  when  Madame    Berard    resembles    Gloire   de    Dijon, 

tired  of  the  Daffodils,  you  can  turn  and  behold  and    succeeds    well     under   similar     treatment, 

the  country  below  as  far  as  Torres  Vedras,  30  miles  Reine     Marie     Henriette,    a    "red    Gloire    de 

northward,  for  this  fastness  of  the  Daffodil  is  Dijon,"    is    scarcely    so    free-flowering    as    that 

1600  feet  above  the  sea,   which  lies  glittering  good  old  variety,  nor  is  it  scented.    Pot  plants 

westward.     I  ooght  to  say   that  the    ramparts  struck  last   spring,  and  encouraged  to  ramble 


and  the  well  are  the  only  lemaining  portions  of 
the  castle.— M.  C. 


Phacelia  campanularla.— I  am  glad  to  see  that 
Mr.  Ewbank  (liinks  well  ot  this  new  annual.  I  am  grow- 
ing it  fur  the  flrit  time,  but  for  late  Howeiiue,  as  I  wish  to 
have  it  at  its  best  for  a  tlower  show  late  in  the  year  alon? 
with  several  other  novelties,  of  which  1  he  Garden  shall 
have  notes  in  due  time  if  they  are  worth  givinf?.— J.  D. 


have  yielded  a  good  supply  of  blooms,  which,  in 
the  bud  state  especially,  are  serviceable.  Adam 
is  a  vigorous  flesh-coloured  variety,  easily  grown, 
and  does  well  planted  out ;  and  Rubens,  white 
tinted  with  rose,  is  another  deservedly  popular 
sort.  Celine  Forestier,  pale  yellow,  is  useful  alike 
for  pots  and  for  planting  against  sunny  walls ; 
indeed,  for  the  latter  purp'ose,  I  consider  it  next  in 
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valne  to  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Jean  Ducher,  salmon- 
yellow,  is  a  favourite  variety  with  exhibitors,  and 
is  altogether  an  attractive  and  serviceable  sort, 
thriving  well  either  under  glass  or  in  the  open. 
8afrano,  apricot-yellow,  is  one  of  the  best  I  know 
amongst  Teas,  and  in  the  bud  state  is  very  beau- 
tiful. 

AnnaOliviee,  bnfEor  fleshrose,  is  aneat  variety, 
good  in  form  and  size,  and  may  be  classed  as 
a  useful  sort.  Devoniensis,  creamy  white,  has 
long  been  a  favourite ;  it  does  well  in  pots  on  its 
own  roots.  William  Allen  Richardson,  a  strong 
climbing  variety,  produces  some  of  the  most 
charming  buds  imaginable  ;  their  colour  is  a  deep 
orange-yellow  or  a  lovely  terra-cotta  shade, 
which  contrasts  beautifully  with  nearly  any  other 
sort  grown.  Ina  Capucice  may  be  said  to  be  a 
dwarf  growing  form  of  the  latter,  and  the  bunches 
of  this  vaiiety,  as  shown  at  Bath,  were  unani- 
mously voted  lovely.  Marechal  Niel — which,  in 
common  with  a  few  of  the  above-named  sorts,  are 
classed  as  Noisettes,  but  shown  as  Teas— is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  commendation ;  but  1 
ought  not  to  omit  a  word  of  praise  in  favour  of 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  white  tinted  with  yellow,  and 
good  alike  for  pots  and  in  the  open  air. — W.  I.  M., 
in  Field. 


TIMELY  WOBK  AMONGST  ROSES. 
The  state  of  the  growth  of  the  young  shoots  of 
Roses  will  convey  to  the  cultivator  a  pretty  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  strength  of  the  bush,  and  his 
course  of  treatment  must  be  shaped  accordingly. 
Roses  well  cared  for  will  be  in  vigorous  condition 
and  may  be  left  to  themselves,  but  plants  in  poor 
soil  which  have  been  somewhat  neglected,  and 
consequently  making  weakly  growth,  should  be 
attended  to,  as  anything  of  a  stimulating  charac- 
ter applied  to  the  roots  now  will  not  only  help 
the  plants  to  produce  more  and  larger  blooms  this 
yjar,  but  will  strengthen  and  enlarge  the  growths, 
so  that  they  will  be  in  a  more  vigorous  condition 
next  year.  What  stimulant  should  be  used  must 
depend  on  circumstances,  but  that  in  liquid  form, 
if  it  can  be  frequently  applied,  is  undoubtedly  the 
best,  as  its  action  is  quicker  than  that  of  solid 
manure.  Liquid  manure  from  the  farmyard,  pro- 
perly diluted  and  applied  to  the  roots  twice  a 
week  in  sufficient  quantities  to  reach  the  whole 
of  them,  is  the  best.  \n  some  cases  sewage  water 
is  obtainable,  and  if  so,  it  can  be  relied  upon  as 
being  an  excellent  fertiliser.  In  the  absence  of 
either  of  these,  Peruvian  guano  is  a  fairly  good 
substitute ;  1  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water  applied 
once  a  week  will  be  found  sufiicient.  In  applying 
these  kinds  of  stimulants,  inexperienced  people 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  cover  a  sufficient  space,  and  in 
consequence  do  not  effect  all  the  good  they  might 
do.  To  pour  a  little  of  the  stimulant  just  round 
the  stem  of  the  tree  is  not  the  way  to  benefit  it  to 
any  extent.  Every  fairly  vigorous  Rose  tree 
will  have  sent  out  roots  into  the  soil  some  2  feet 
or  more  from  the  stem,  and  if  the  plant  is  to 
derive  full  benefit  from  any  application  of  manure 
of  any  kind,  it  must  extend  that  much  and 
more  over  the  roots. 

Rose  growers  whose  plants  may  happen  to  re- 
quire assistance,  but  who  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  them  frequent  applications  of  the 
liquid  manures  just  recommended,  may  be  advised 
to  nse  one  or  other  of  the  concentrated  manures 
in  a  dry  state.  To  use  them  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous manner,  the  soil  over  the  roots  should  be 
removed  and  laid  on  one  side.  If  the  liquid  is 
to  be  applied  to  a  single  standard,  take  off  the 
soil  2  feet  wide  all  round  the  stem ;  but  if  the 
plants  are  in  beds,  it  is  best  to  take  off  a  portion 
of  the  soil  all  over  the  surface,  beginning  at  one 
end_  and  unooTering  the  roots  as  much  as  possible. 
The  manure  should  then  be  sprinkled  evenly  all 
over  the  bed,  reckoning  one  large  tablespoonful 
tp  every  square  foot  of  ground,  the  first  applica- 
tion to  be  given  at  once,  and  another  about  the 
middle  of  July.  It  is  not  necessary  to  water  the 
soil  at  Uie  same  time,  unless  the  ground  is  very 
dry.  The  second  application  is  quite  as  necessary 
as  the  first,  and  it  should  not  be  delayed  after  the 
time  recommended.    At  that  time  the  first  crop 


of  flowers  will  be  nearly  over,  and  the  plants  will 
require  a  fresh  stimulus  to  induce  them  to  make 
new  growth  for  the  production  of  autumn  blos- 
soms. It  is  not  a  safe  plan  to  apply  any  of  these 
forcing  manures  late  in  summer,  as,  on  account  of 
their  tendency  to  create  undue  excitement,  the 
plants  are  likely  to  make  a  late  growth, which  will  not 
have  time  to  get  hardened  before  winter,  and  then 
a  severe  frost  will  probably  injure  it,  if  not  kill  it 
outright.  A^  growth  advances,  it  is  probable  that 
green  fly  will  attack  it.  If  so,  it  must  be  dealt  with 
cautiously,  as  strong  insecticides  will  injure  the 
tender  shoots.  Gishurst  compound,  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  a  gallon 
of  water,  allowing  it  to  stand  until  it  is  nearly 
cold,  and  then  syringing  the  branches  with  it,  is 
the  safest  and  best  means  to  adopt  for  killing 
greenfly.  Should  there  be  any  alive  the  day 
after,  which  is  likely  if  tliey  were  numerous,  a 
second  application  will  be  necessary. 

If  the  Rose  maggot  should  attack  the  trees, 
which  it  generally  does  just  after  the  flower-buds 
are  formed,  hand-picking  must  be  resorted  to,  or 
the  loss  will  be  serious.  It  does  not  require  an 
experienced  ej'e  to  detect  this  maggot.  The 
curled  leaf  is  a  sure  indication  of  its  presence. 
Every  leaf  that  shows  any  symptoms  of  curling 
should  therefore  be  examined  and  the  maggot 
destroyed.  As  it  travels  from  the  leaf  to  the  bud, 
it  is  important  to  destroy  it  before  it  reaches  that 
stage  in  its  course  of  destruction.  Mulchings, 
where  practicable,  should  be  applied.  All  Roses 
are  benefited  by  having  a  mulch  of  half  rotten 
manure  laid  over  their  roots,  and  in  the  case  of 
plants  put  in  at  any  time  during  the  winter,  it  is 
more  necessary  than  in  that  of  established  plants. 
The  roots  will  not  only  be  stimulated  by  the 
mannrial  matter  washed  down  to  them  by  the 
rains,  but  the  soil  will  be  kept  in  a  more  uniform 
state  as  regards  moisture,  which,  in  the  case  of 
newly-transplanted  plants,  will  materially  assist 
the  roots  to  establish  themselves  in  their  new 
quarters.  Roses  growing  in  raised  beds  or  on 
sloping  borders  require  a  mulch  on  the  surface 
much  more  than  where  the  surface  is  level ;  and 
if  manure  cannot  be  had,  or  if  its  presence  would 
be  objectionable,  a  very  good  substitute  may  be 
found  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre  or  old  tan,  as  anything 
that  will  prevent  a  too  rapid  evaporation  of  mois- 
ture will  be  beneficial.  J.  C.  C. 


bloom.     The  foliage,  too,  is  vigorous  and  as  clean 
as  it  possibly  can  be. — Jambs  Smith,  Waterdule. 


Rose  "W.  A.  Richardson.— Mr.  Crook 
sends  from  Farnborough  Grange  gardens  flowers 
of  this  beautiful  new  Rose,  which,  since  its 
appearance  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has 
charmed  everyone  who  has  seen  its  lovely  apricot- 
coloured  blossoms.  It  is  not  what  rosarians  call 
a  first-rate  sort  as  regards  the  shape  of  the  flower, 
but  its  colour  is  different  from  that  of  any  Rose 
in  cultivation.  Mr.  Crook  also  sends  flowers  of 
Marechal  Niel  Rose  gathered  from  a  bush  in  a 
12-inch  pot,  and  which  carried  at  one  time  this 
season  no  fewer  than  100  blooms  and  bnds. 


Petroleum    for     cleaning'  plants.— I 

have  used  petroleum  for  this  purpose  for  many 
years  with  satisfactory  results ;  it  is  cheap  and 
effective,  not  only  for  cleaning  plants,  but  also 
for  cleaning  the  interior  of  hothouses  where  it 
can  be  used  at  will.  In  the  case  of  plants,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  recommend  the  exact  quantity  to 
be  used,  as  much  depends  on  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  plant  when  subjected  to  the 
operation  ;  for  instance,  a  market  gardener  in  our 
neighbourhood  having  a  large  plant  of  Stepha- 
notis  covered  with  brown  scale,  gave  it  last 
autumn  a  good  syringing  all  over  every  other 
night,  three  times,  using  a  quart  of  petroleum  to 
three  gallons  of  water  (instead  of  four  gallons  of 
ater,  as  recommended) ;  the  result  was,  every 
leaf  dropped  off.  He  was,  therefore,  about  to 
consign  it  to  the  rubbish  heap  as  useless,  but  I 
prevailed  on  him  to  give  it  a  chance.  As  the 
season  advanced  the  strong  shoots  began  to  break, 
the  weak  ones  died  off  and  were  removed,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  trasses  are  so  close  together  all 
over  the  plant  as  to  form  one  sheet  of  pure  white 
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NOTES  ON  BROCCOLI. 
Broccoli  during  the  season  of  ISSi-SS  has  been 
unusually  plentiful  and  good,  an  unbroken  supply 
having  been  maintained  in  gardens  in  which  a 
judicious  selection  of  varieties  was  planted. 
Where,  however,  a  few  sorts  selected  or  procured 
by  some  means  or  other,  no  matter  what  their 
reputation  may  be,  were  grown,  an  undesirable 
glut  was  the  consequence,  and  this  more  especially 
during  the  month  of  May.  Hereabouts  very  fine 
heads  were  recently  to  be  had  in  unlimited  num- 
bers at  a  penny  apiece,  and  sometimes  even 
cheaper  than  that — a  price  at  which  the  crop  can- 
not by  any  means  be  termed  a  profitable  one.  It 
is  duiing  severe  winters  market  growers  succeed 
in  getting  good  prices  for  their  Broccoli,  as  at 
such  times  it  not  unfrequtntly  happens  that  their 
plant?,  owing  to  superior  sturdiness,  escape  de- 
struction, and  then  they  can  fix  their  own  prices. 
Not  only  do  experienced  cultivators  pl-ant  in  good, 
open  positions  and  on  firm,  though  not  poor, 
ground,  but  they  also  give  their  plants  more  room 
than  many  private  growers  think  of  giving.  The 
highest  price  I  have  known  to  be  offered  for  Broc- 
coli was  at  the  rate  of  i'GO  per  acre,  aud  in  this  case 
the  variety  was  Cattell's  Eclipse,  planted  a  yard 
apart  each  way.  It  was  one  of  the  few  fields  of 
Broccoli  that  escaped  injury,  and  the  lesson 
taught  by  it  was  not  thrown  away,  as  I,  for  one, 
have  adopted  different  practices  ever  since.  Some 
varieties  are  much  hardier  than  olhers,  but  all 
may  be  made  fairly  frost-resisting  if  grown 
with  that  end  in  view.  It  is  not  immense  stalks 
and  heads  that  always  produce  the  finest  hearts, 
and  it  is  certain  that  such  plants  are  far  from 
being  so  hardy  as  they  should  be.  Our  very  best 
Broccoli  this  season  were  grown  on  undog,  fairly 
rich  ground,  and  the  worst  on  loose,  and  by  no 
means  rich  ground.  The  former  succeeded  Straw- 
berries, and  were  very  sturdy  and  hardy ;  the  lat- 
ter were  planted  between  rows  of  Potatoes,  and 
though  they  grew  to  a  great  size,  the  produce  was 
comparatively  poor,  while  I  may  safely  assert  that 
a  moderately  severe  frost  would  have  destroyed 
the  lot. 

Sowing. 
Early  sowing  is  a  mistake  too  often  made  by 
cultivators,  as,  if  we  except  Veitoh's  Autumn 
Protecting,  nothing  is  gained  and  much  barm  may 
be  done  by  it.  Here,  for  instance,  we  find  that 
all  the  strong  early-planted  Broccoli  are  almost 
certain  to  be  badly  attacked  by  some  kind  of 
mildew  or  spot,  and  the  consequence  is  the 
greater  portion  of  the  leaves  die  off  prematurely  ; 
this  naturally  spoils  the  size  of  the  heart  as  well 
as  renders  the  stalks  still  more  liable  to  injury  hy 
frosts.  It  is  the  stalks  that  are  usually  damaged 
by  severe  frosts  ;  and  our  aim,  therefore,  should  be 
to  keep  them  as  hard  and  sturdy  as  possible.  If 
we  sow  early,  say  any  time  in  March  or  early  in 
April,  the  chances  are  that  the  plants  will  either 
remain  in  the  seed  beds  or  where  pricked  out  till 
they  have  become  leggy,  or  if  finally  planted  out 
before  they  are  drawn  they  may  yet  grow  to  a 
too  great  size  and  -be  cut  down  by  a  moderately 
severe  frost.  The  seed  is  best  sown  thinly  in  an 
open  spot  early  in  May,  and  for  the  very  latest 
supplies  at  the  end  of  that  month.  By  the  time 
they  are  of  a  size  fit  to  plant  the  ground  most 
probably  will  be  fit  for  their  reception.  Any  sown 
much  before  May  should,  if  at  all  crowded,  be 
freely  thinned  out,  the  thinnings  if  required  being 
pricked  out  in  an  open  spot  not  less  than  -t  inches 
apart  each  way,  and  if  a  dressing  of  leaf 
soil  is  well  worked  into  the  surface,  the 
plants  will  transplant  more  readily.  Veitch's 
Autumn  Protecting,  as  I  have  previously  re- 
marked, more  closely  resembles  a  Cauliflower 
than  any  other  variety,  and  is  amenable  to  similar 
treatment.  Plants  of  it  raised  in  the  autumn  and 
wintered  with  the  Cauliflowers  and  planted  out 
early  on  good  ground  will  produce  extra  fine  and 
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early  hearts  ;  while  i£  more  are  raised  in  frames 
in  March,  pricked  out,  and  finally  transplanted  at 
the  present  time,  these  will  also  commence  to 
heart  before  the  last  of  the  Autumn  Giant  Cauli- 
flowers are  cut.  We  also  sow  seed  of  this  variety 
in  May,  and,  should  the  following  winter  be  mild, 
this  batch  of  plants  continues  serviceable  till 
March  .Snow's  Winter  White  is  rather  difficult 
to  understand,  and  is  not  suitable  for  all  gardens. 
When  sown  early,  the  produce  is  rarely  of  any 
value,  monstrosities  being  in  the  ascendant ;  but 
if  sown  in  April  and  again  late  in  May,  nearly 
every  plant  forms  a  serviceable  heart,  and  the 
supply  lasts  for  several  months.  We  commenced 
cutting  Snow's  early  in  February,  and  there  were 
still  some  fit  for  use  up  till  the  middle  of  May. 
Lite  raised  plants  of  various  sorts  sometimes  do 
not  attain  a  good  size  before  winter ;  yet  these 
comparatively  small  and  seemingly  worthless 
plants  not  unfrequently  produce  surprisingly  good 
hearty:.  As  a  rule,  they  are  also  the  hardiest,  sur- 
viving when  all  or  nearly  all  the  other  breadths 
are  destroyed  by  frosts,  and  one  market  grower  of 
my  acquaintance  has  frequently  made  good  hits 
with  large  breadths  of  plants  raised  and  planted 
late  in  succession  to  Potatoes,  Peas,  and  other 
crops.  On  very  poor  ground  they  would  prove  un- 
remunerative,  and  it  is  their  having  a  fairly  liberal 
supply  of  solid  manure  under  them  that  has  much 
to  do  with  the  success  attending  the  practice. 

Ceowbar  Planting. 

Planting  with  a  crowbar  is  not  unfrequently 
recommended  where  it  is  intended  to  crop  solid 
undug  ground  with  Broccoli,  but  unless  I  am 
mistaken  there  are  not  many  who  adopt  this 
plan  of  making  holes  for  the  plants.  If  it  is 
difficult  to  form  holes  by  any  other  method,  then 
by  all  means  use  a  crowbar,  but  I  prefer  to  trans- 
plant with  a  fairly  large  ball  of  soil  about  the 
roots,  and  this  is  not  easy  to  accomplish  when 
the  holes  are  made  with  a  crowbar.  We  have 
more  than  enough  clay  in  our  soil ;  consequently 
it  becomes  estra  hard  during  the  summer;  yet  in 
spite  of  this  we  are  able  to  draw  drills  in  solid 
ground  with  heavy  hoes,  and  if  the  drills  are  filled 
with  water  or,  better  still,  liquid  manure  once  or 
twice,  we  can  easily  plant  with  a  trowel.  Besides 
being  hard,  our  ground  is  also  very  cold  and  no- 
thing takes  to  it  readily  at  first ;  hence  the  greater 
necessity  for  careful  removal  and  well  working 
the  soil  about  the  roots  with  the  trowel.  Then, 
again,  newly  cleared  Strawberry,  Pea,  Leek, 
Turnip,  Carrot,  and  other  quarters  are  almost 
certain  to  be  infested  with  slugs,  especially  a 
small  and  very  troublesome  black  sort,  and  unless 
the  plants  stand  up  well  from  the  first  they  are 
very  liable  to  be  eaten.  Even  rabbits  are  more 
addicted  to  prey  on  flagging  plants  of  any  kind 
than  on  others,  and  frequently,  unless  hard  pushed 
for  food,  will  not  interfere  with  them  when  esta- 
blished. Plants  raised  thinly  in  open  fields  may 
safely  be  dibbled  out  or  planted  with  the  aid  of 
a  crowbar,  as  these  quickly  take  possession  of 
the  moister  and  richer  soil  of  a  garden.  Where 
put  out  early  on  firm  undug  soil,  the  rows  should 
be  at  least  30  inches  apart ;  or  if  Strawberries 
previously  occupied  the  ground,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  intersect  the  old  rows  of  these,  as  they  are  cer- 
tain to  leave  the  soil  directly  under  them  very 
much  impoverished ;  the  best  plan,  therefore,  is 
to  place  the  rows  of  Broccoli  midway  between 
the  old  rows  of  Strawberries.  A  distance  of 
30  inches  apart  in  the  rows  insures  the  plants  suf- 
ficient room  without  giving  them  an  inch  more 
space  than  they  require  and  must  have  if  they  are 
to  be  hardy  and  profitable.  Where  it  is  decided 
to  plant  on  recently  dug  or  loose  rich  ground,  this 
should  first  be  heavily  trampled ;  the  rows  ought 
not  to  be  less  than  3  feet  apart  and  the  plants 
30  inches  asunder  in  the  rows.  If  planted  more 
thickly,  this  will  further  stimulate  leggy,  weakly 
growth,  which  cannot  be  relied  upon  either 
to  withstand  severe  frosts  or  to  produce  fine  close 
hearts.  When  planted  between  rows  of  Potatoes, 
the  latter  ought  not  to  be  coarse-topped  sorts ; 
they  should  be  placed  not  less  than  42  inches 
apart ;  when  closer  together  than  this  the  haulm 
is  liable  to   smother   the   Broccoli,  and  if  they 


manage  to  grow  through  it,  that  is  a  poor  prepara- 
tion for  the  winter.  When  the  haulm  nearly 
meets  on  each  side,  no  great  harm  will  be  done  by 
trimming  it  back  with  a  reaping-hook  so  as  to  give 
the  Broccoli  good  breathing  room.  The  haulm 
ought  to  be  cleared  away  before  the  tubers  are 
lifted,  and  every  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
damage  the  plants.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  work 
the  mould  up  to  the  stems  on  each  side,  as  that 
serves  to  steady  as  well  as  shortens  the  stems  and 
renders  them  more  frost-resisting.  All,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and 
those  on  solid  ground  especially  are  greatly 
benefited  by  having  its  surface  loosened  with  hoes 
occasionally.  After  being  once  established  we 
give  our  Broccoli  plants  no  more  water,  and  we 
are  content  to  see  them  growing  steadily  rather 
than  very  vigorously. 

Select  Vakieties. 
Many  catalogues  which  I  have  seen  give  descrip- 
tions of  upwards  of  thirty  varieties,  the  greater 
part  of  which  would  appear  to  be  almost  indis- 
pensable, though,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
list  might  safely  be  reduced  to  about  six,  or  at 
most  nine  soits.  According  to  my  experience,  it 
is  much  easier  to  maintain  an  unbroken  supply 
from  a  given  space  with  six  varieties  than  with 
double  that  number.  My  advice  to  all,  therefore, 
is  to  plant  as  many  plants  of  a  few  good  sorts  as 
the  space  will  rightly  permit,  and  these,  unless 
destroyed  by  frosts,  will  afEord  constant  supplies. 


Leamington  is  grown  in  still  greater  numbers. 
This  valuable  variety  is  apt  to  grow  rather 
strongly,  but  it  is  fairly  hardy,  and  yields  a  good 
;  succession  of  fine,  close  heads  during  April  and 
i  May.  Wilcox's  Improved  is  a  good  variety  for 
May,  but  this  again  is  not  required,  as  Veitoh's 
Model  is  in  season  at  the  same  time,  and  is  in 
I  every  respect  a  first-class  sort.  It  is  of  sturdy 
i  habit,  and  therefore  hardy.  It  forms  close, 
conical-shaped  hearts,  which,  being  closely  pro- 
tected with  the  leaves,  are  of  excellent  colour,  and 
the  quality  also  is  all  that  one  could  wish  for. 
Ledsham's  Latest  of  All  is  certainly  a  very  good 
late  sort,  and  produces  extra  fine,  close  hearts  of 
the  best  quality.  It  also  promises  to  be  pretty 
hardy.  Sutton's  Late  Qaeen,  however,  is  quite 
equal  to  it  as  far  as  habit,  size,  and  quality  of 
hearts  are  concerned,  added  to  which  it  is  a  few 
days  later.  On  the  whole,  the  last  named  may  be 
said  to  be  the  best  late  Broccoli  in  cultivation, 
and  should  be  grown  extensively  by  all  who  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  so  doing.  We  shall  have 
it  good  till  the  middle  of  June.  W.  I.  M. 


THREE  YEARS'  PEA  TRIALS. 
Seasons  :  1882,  fair,  but  growing  unfavourably 
dry  towards  maturity.  1883,  exceptionally  favour- 
able. 188-t,  very  favourable.  The  Telegraph  has 
led  for  three  years  in  number  of  Peas  per  pod, 
size  and  weight  of  Peas  and  pods,  but  In 
pods  per  plant    it  is   third,  and    therefore    its 


VAKIETIES. 

Planting  to 
PickinK 

Length  o( 
Haulm. 

Proportionate 
Pods  to  the 

Proportionate 
weight  of 

Proportionate 
weight  of 

Days 

Inches 

Plant. 

Pods 

Pea3. 

Dwarf  Blue  Imperial 
Mc  Lean's  Advancer 
Culverwell's  Telegraph  . . 
Champion  o£  England     . . 

1882 

64 
68 
63 

1883 
69 
70 
67 
69 

1884 
70 
53 
69 
63 

1832 
Si 
53 
65 
67 

1883 
37 
60i 
61 
66j 

1884 
37 
21 
60 
66 

1882 
1 
2 
3 
i 

1883 
1 
i 
3 
2 

1834 
1 
4 
3 
2 

1832 
4 
S 

1 

1S83 
3 
4 
1 
2 

1834 
3 
4 
1 
2 

1882 
3 

2 

18i3 
4 
3 
1 
2 

1884 
3 
4 
1 

2 

Veitoh's  Autumn  Protecting  we  plant  extensively 
(not  less  than  five  hundred  plants),  and,  on  the 
whole,  they  usually  prove  the  most  profitable  of 
all.  A  moderately  severe  frost  proves  most  inju- 
rious to  it,  as  it  is  not  much  hardier  than  a  Cauli- 
flower, but  if  lifted  directly  the  hearts  commence 


productiveness  for  a  given  length  of  row  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  Champion  and  the  Imperial. 
Although  in  number  of  Peas  to  the  pod  the  Blue 
Imperial  is  least,  it  leads  in  number  of  pods  to  the 
plant,  and  for  three  years  its  average  nett  produce 
of  edible  Peas  to  10  feet  in  the  row  has  been 


tkial  for  ISSJ. 


varieties. 


Blue  Peter  _ 
American  Wonder 

*i  ■> 

Firat  and  Best 
First  ot  AH.. 

Carter's  first  Crop 
Daniel  O'Rourke  .. 
McLean's  Advancer 

Dwarf  Blue  Imperial 

CalverweU's  Telegraph 
Carter's  Telephone 
Champion  of  England 

Dwarl'Wrmkled  Sugar 


o 


of 


1883 
1883 
1883 
1833 
1883 
1883 
1383 
18S3 
1883 
1882 
1882 
18S3 
1883 
1835 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1833 
1883 
1883 
1881 
1882 
1333 
1333 
1382 


May   13 

April  15 


May    13 


AprU  15 


May    13 


April  15 


May   24 
May     1 


May    24 


April  30 
April  29 


April  30 
Miy  23 
May    24 


May    23 


May   24 
May     2 


July     7 
Jime  23 


•Tu'y  5 
July  7 
July     5 

June  20 


.Tune  24 
June  31 
July     5 


July   22 

July   21 

)) 
Aug.     4 
July   18 

July'  12 


« 

s 

T3 

a. 

Tjj3t 

°t 

E3 

c5 

n 

?  i1 

■go. 

■5 

ft.  In. 

No. 

Oz 

22 

47 

47i 

I    2 

73 

43 

1     2 

49 

40 

1     li 

3-9 

40 

1     U 

4-9 

39i 

Hi 

5-8 

m 

1    Oi 

36 

42 

11 

4-0 

32 

1    0 

4-2 

32 

3    6 

9-3 

35 

3  10 

131 

36i 

3    7i 

92 

34 

3  101, 

13-4 

24 

■6    9J 

10'2 

42 

1     7 

45 

41 

1     9 

4-8 

43i 

1     9J 

5-9 

40 

2    0 

48 

41 

3    2 

14-5 

39i 

3    0 

11'5 

50 

6    0 

6-7 

74 

5    3 

70 

76 

5  11 

19-6 

62i 

5    4 

12  2 

39 

5     3 

8-3 

421 

^    6 

83 

44 

B  Hi 

7-3 

34 

a 


Oz. 


23 

22 

21 

21 

21 

16 

19 

13 

14 

16i 

18 

17 

13 

20 

22 

22i 

20 

21 

20 

23 

29 

28 

31 

20 

23 

22 

19 


to  form  and  stored  in  rich  soil,  either  in  the  pit 
of  a  vinery,  in  cold  pits  or  open  sheds,  they  grow 
to  a  good  size  and  are  much  prized.  Snow's  is 
more  hardy,  but  with  us  not  so  good  in  quality. 
Veitoh's  Spring  White  was  particularly  good  early 
in  March,  and  will  again  be  planted  extensively. 
Cooling's  Matchless  has  hitherto  been  grown,  but 
we  find  we  can  afford  to  dispense  with  it,  and 


greater  than  that  of  the  others ;  add  the  low 
growth  of  this  variety  and  its  very  fine  table 
quality,  and  it  acquires  a  front  rank  in  the  list. 
The  Blue  Imperial  is  somewhat  inclined  to  mildew, 
but  seldom  enough  to  hurt  its  Peas,  while  it  with- 
stands drought  better  than  almost  any  other 
variety.  Planted  at  the  same  time,  of  the  four 
varieties  in  the  above  table.  Advancer  is  usually 
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two  weeks  earlier  in  maturing  than  the  otherp. 
The  general  average  o£  the  Champion  is  very  high 
and  in  quality  it  is  equal  to  any. 

In  the  esperiments  last  year  for  height  of 
haulm,  instead  of  taking  any  number  of  plants 
consecutively  in  a  row,  ten  single  plants  were 
selected  for  measurement  of  average  size  and 
vigour.  The  same  method  of  selection  was  pur- 
sued in  counting  the  number  of  pods  per  plant ; 
well-set  blossoms  were  counted  as  pods.  In  ob- 
taining pods  for  weighing  and  counting  contents, 
those  were  taken  as  if  picking  for  table  use,  very 
imperfect  pods  being  rejected.  The  figures  there- 
fore fairly  represent  the  average  facts. 

The  season  of  1881  was,  a.?  has  been  stated,  ex- 
ceptionally favourable  for  Peas,  and  all  varieties 
made  a  fine  healthy  growth.    All  entered  in  the 
annexed  table  had  like  exposure  and  treatment, 
and  were  grown  in  good  garden  soil.     Seed  was 
obtained  from  different   localities  and  in  some 
cases  of  different  ages,  to  observe,  in  the  same 
variety,   the  effect    of    these    differences.      The 
American  Wonder,  no  matter  where  grown,  was 
very  true  to  type  and  good  in  yield  ;  a  comparison 
of  the  two  plantings  shows  this  variety  should  be 
sown  early.     The  Blue  Peter  wi-s    rather   more 
productive  than  the  Wonder.     Sibley's  First  and 
Best,    Henderson's    First    of     All,    and    Carter's 
First  Crop  are  so  similar  in   every  respect,  that 
they  are  not  entitled  to  distinct  names.     They 
were  all  earlier  tban  the  dwarfs  above  mentioned 
and  more  productive.    Inearliness,  productiveness, 
and  quality,  Daniel  O'Rourke  maintains  its  good 
reputation.      The  four  lots  of  seed  of  Advancer 
are  shown  by  the  table  to  have  proved  remarkably 
even  in  growth  and  produce.     The  merits  of  the 
Blue  Imperial  are  ^named  in  connection  with  the 
first  table  ;  its  habit  of  producing  pods  in  pairs  is 
alone  enough  to  account  for  its  great  prolificacy. 
Telegraph    and    Carter's   Telephone    are    almost 
identical  in  appearance  and  produce.    Champion  of 
England  needs  no  word  of  commendation,  but  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  curious  fact  that  in  this 
instance  the  older  the  seed  the  better  the  result. 
The  1881  seed  produced  more  pods  per  plant,  and 
more  and  heavier  Peas  per  pod  than  fresher  seed, 
and  the  1 882  lot  gave  better  resnlts  than  the  average 
of  the  two  of  1883.     The  same  holds  true  in  the 
case  of   the   First  of  All,  where  the    1882    seed 
did  much  better  than  that  a  year  younger.     The 
oddity  of  this  list  is  the  last  mentioned  in  the 
table :  a  Pes  bought  as  a  dwarf  grew  to  6  feet;, 
was  88  days  in  maturing,  and  produced  over  70 
pods  to  the  plant,  in   pairs,  but  the  Peas  were 
small  and  light.— American  Garden. 


not  be  wasted  if  it  can  be  avoided.  It  may  in 
terest  some  to  know  that  experiments  are  being 
made  with  a  Runner  Bean  which  seems  to  possess 
the  desirable  qualities  mentioned  above.  It  is 
called  the  Ivory  Inca.  Its  pods  grow  in  bunches, 
are  soft  and  velvety  to  the  touch,  and  very  delicate 
in  flavour.  The  seeds  are  of  medium  size,  uniform, 
and  of  a  kidney  shape.  The  White  Inca  Eunner, 
introduced  this  season,  is  an  excellent  variety, 
but  its  pods  grow  large,  and  the  seeds  are 
hardly  sufficiently  small  and  even  to  serve  well  as 
Haricots,  though  they  may  be  used  as  sacb. 

V. 


Garden  Flora. 


WHITE  RUNNER  BEANS. 
I  HAVE  read  with  intere.t  the  articles  that  have 
appeared  under  this  heading  in  The  Garden. 
"  I."  (p.  479),  i^>,  no  doubt,  correct  in  what  he 
states  as  to  the  value  of  the  small-podded  Scarlet 
Runners  to  market  gardeners,  but  his  remarks 
should  not  deter  cultivators  from  experimenting 
in  the  way  of  improving  this  most  popular  class 
of  vegetables.  The  Pea  and  I  he  dwarf  Bean 
have  received  more  attention  in  this  respect,  and 
the  result  has  been  the  introduction  of  some  most 
valuable  sorts.  What  we  require,  in  my  opinion, 
is  a  hardy  white  runner  that  shall  be  generally 
useful,  that  is,  giving  abundance  of  green  pods, 
which,  when  allowed  to  ripen,  will  yield  dried 
Beans  suitable  for  use  as  Haricots.  Having 
secured  such  a  Bean,  we  shall,  perhaps,  cease  to 
hear  of  the  abindonment  of  the  crop  to  the  frost 
after  the  tender  po  is  have  been  gathered,  a  system 
practised  by  professional  as  well  as  amateur 
gardeners  throughout  the  country,  causing  in  the 
aggregate  an  annual  loss  of  many  tons  of  nutri- 
tious f  jod.  Even  now  we  might  abandon  this  un- 
thrifty habit  to  advantage,  for  the  harvesting  of 
ripe  and  unripe  pods  is  easily  done ;  the  bine  and 
the  sticks  have  merely  to  be  lifted  about  the 
middle  of  Oc;tober  (or  before  the  night  frosts 
commence)  and  be  placed  under  a  tree,  wall,  or 
shed.aud  there  left,  to  dry.  The  dried  Scarlet  seed, 
though  not  suitable  for  cooking,  is  excellent  food 
for  cattle  and  sheep,  which  are  also  fond  of  the 
line  and  the  shells,  so  that  evsn  these  should 


Pea  failures  (p.  344).— Enclosed  are  Peas 
from  the  crop  of  1884 — one  of  the  finest  samples 
to  look  at  ever  sold  or  bought,  but  every  Pea  is 
blighted  in  the  centre  and  decaying.  This  may 
explain  why  new  Peas  will  not  grow.  This  blight 
is  a  very  serious  matter  when  one  thinks  of 
50  quarters  of  Peas  and  not  a  sound  Pea  amongst 
them,  though  externally  faultless ;  if,  however, 
each  Pea  is  broken,  the  centre  will  be  found  wast- 
ing away. — A.  B.  C. 

■*»*  Vours  is  a  bad  instance  of  decay  attacking 
the  germ.  Cases  of  decay  of  this  class,  though 
not  to  the  same  destructive  extent  as  in  the 
sample  you  have  sent  us,  are  not  uncommon.  In 
humid  weather  mildew  may  be  frequently  seen 
inside  the  pods  of  Peas,  extending,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  the  outer  surface  of  the  seeds  them- 
selves. The  microscopically  fine  spawn  threads 
of  the  mildew  in  some  instances  appear  to  find 
their  way  by  a  minute  natural  orifice  into  the 
interior  of  the  seed,  and  there  invade  the  germ. 
Decay  of  this  class  is  favoured  in  all  stages  of  its 
growth  by  stagnant  air  and  humidity.  Seed  Peas 
should  be  gathered  when  dry  and  kept  in  a  dry 
air.— W.  G.  S. 

Planting  Asparagus  —It  is  a  fact  patent 
to  me  that  Asparagus  should  be  planted  when 
the  young  giowths  are  about  2  inches  long.  Draw 
wide  drills,  lay  in  the  plants  straight,  and  cover 
them  with  a  mixture  of  light  loam  and  sand. 
After  planting,  slightly  rake  over  the  surface  and 
sprinkle  it  with  salt;  should  the  weather  be  dry, 
water  and  mulch  with  good  rotten  manure.  It 
mulching  is  not  done  just  now,  do  not  forget  it 
in  October.  Very  fine  heads  may  be  cut  the  second 
year  if  good  two-year-old  plants  are  planied. — 
R.  Gilbert,  Burghley. 

Large  v.  small  Runner  Beans.— Were  I 

not  residing  in  the  very  midst  of  market  gardens 
and  conversant  with  the  opinions  of  growers,  I 
should  hesitate  to  reply  to  the  strictures  of  "  .J." 
on  the  subject  of  market  Eunner  Beans.  I  gave 
reasons  previously  why  the  White  Dutch  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  Scarlet  Runner,  viz.,  that  the  seed  i» 
cheaper  and  the  pods  maintain  a  better  colour. 
As  to  large  strains  of  runners  i\  small  or  old 
strains,  that  is  essentially  a  matter  of  opinion, 
and  not  one  of  fact.  Bat  I  am  guided  in  my 
view  first  by  the  undoubted  fact  that  growers 
like  to  have  as  fine  a  sample  as  they  can,  though 
not  of  old  and  ugly  Beans,  as  "J."  seems  to 
assume  large  sorts  must  inevitably  produce,  but 
long  straight  young  ones,  such  as  these  larger 
podded  sorts  do  produce  in  great  abundance. 
The  fact  is  that  the  pods  of  the  larger  kinds 
are  young,  clean,  and  tender,  and  just  the 
size  which  the  pods  of  the  smaller  sorts  are 
when  they  are  old  and  seedy.  Moreover, 
owing  to  their  greater  rapidity  of  growth, 
pods  are  produced  more  rapidly,  whilst  as 
to  prolificacy,  I  am  certain  that  any  so-called 
Champion  or  exhibition  kind  is  quite  as  produc- 
tive as  are  any  of  the  older  sorts.  "J."  seems  to 
have  obtained  his  notion  of  what  Champion  Run- 
ners are  in  size  from  Girtford  Giant.  Those  are 
exaggerated  Beans,  and  do  not  enter  into  consi- 
deration with  me.  I  have  grown  these  larger 
fruited  Champion  forms  for  years,  not  as  gar- 
deners grow  them,  but  as  grown  in  the  open  field 
without  support,  and  I  can  aver  that  they  are 
wondrously  productive  and  yield  fine,  long, 
straight,  clean  pods,  that  are  more  tender  and 
delicious  eating  when  cooked  than  those  of  any 
old  small  strain. — A   D. 


PLATE  495. 
THE  CARDINAL  LADY'S  SLIPPER. 

(CyPEIPEDIUM  CARDIKALE.*) 

The  genus  Cypiipedinm  is  now  one  of  the  moit 
important  of  all  the  groups  into  which  Orchids 
naturally  divide  themselves,  ranking  as  it  does 
to-day  with  Dendrobium,  Odontoglossum,  Mas- 
devallia,  and  Oncidium  in  interest,  even  it  cot 
with  the  gorgeous  Cattleyas  and  Laelias  in  beauty. 
So  robust  in  growth,  so  floriferous  and  long 
enduring  are  Cypripediums,  and  so  diversified  is 
their  evergreen  foliage,  that  one  may  the  more 
readily  be  excused  for  regretting  that  they  are 
not  more  generally  adopted  and  grown  by  col- 
lectors as  a  distinct  speciality.  Cypripedium  houses 
ought  to  be  as  common  as  Odontoglossum  houses, 
and  the  harvest,  to  a  real  lover  of  quiet  floral 
beauty,  would  be  a  rich  and  lasting  one.  Mr. 
Philbrick  ha;  longgrown  many  fpeciesand  varieties, 
and  Mr.  Fred.  Moore,  curator  of  the  Glasnevin 
Botanic  Gardens,  has  a  collection  of  something 
like  a  hundred  species  and  varieties.  When 
grown  in  this  comprehensive  way,  the  whole  year 
is  encircled  by  their  blossoming. 

HYBRID    LADY  S    SLIPPERS. 


HYBKID. 

Cypiipedium  Domiiiii 
liarribianum 
vl  xillarium . . 

albo-nurpureum 

ca'anthuiu    . . 

caluvum 

cardluale      . 

euryandrum 

graude 

letanum  euperlium 

leucon-hodura 
luu  dum 
macropterum 
maroioropbjllum  .. 
Marshailianuiu 


roicrochilum 
Morganii^    . . 
uiteus . . 


ccnanthum 


PAREXTS. 
Z.  Pea'c  i    cauditum 
barbatum— vUlo-ura 
tarbatum  —  t'aiia-ie- 

aiiUQi 
Schlimi— Domlnii 
biflurum— Lowi 
loi'gifohum— Sedeui 
Sedeni— Schlimi  album 
barhalum — Stooei 
Koezli — cauiiatum 
iiisigue    Maulci  —  Spi- 

cerianum 
Roedi— S.himi  album 
villosum— L^wi 
Lowi  — Ve.tchi 
H"oker:e  — barbatum 
venustum    pardinum  — 

concolor 
niveum    Dru  yi 
^'fitchi— .Stjnei 
viliosiun  ~  iusigne 

Maulei 
Harri  iauum  —  iatigue 

Maulei 
ditto  ditto 

Boezli    Schlimi 
Udorum  —  hlrsutissi- 

mum 
Lowi— Hookerte 
veuustum— L  twi 
caudat'im    Sedeni 
Sell  imi— longifol  urn 
loiigifolium — Schlimi 
Schlimi    album— longi- 

folium 
barbatum— lierigatum 
bai'batum — Veitchi 
barbatum — concolor 
ditto  ditto 

Argus— \iUo£um 
Fairrieanum — insigne 
insigne— barbatum 
venustum— insigiie 
Stonei— barbatum 
Spicerinnum  —  iusigne 
punctati  simum 

superciliare superbitns— barbatum 

Swanianum Dayaiium — barbatum 

The  rapid  strides  made  by  Mr.  Seden  and  others 
in  hybridising  these  plants  illustrate  for  us  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  phases  of  modern  horti- 
culture, seeing  that  these  hjbrids  (see  list)  now 
number  some  forty  or  fifty  kinds  at  least.  To  all 
those  amateurs  who  care  to  infuse  a  little  scien- 
tific amusement  into  their  love  for  beautiful 
Orchids,  the  Cypripeds  offer  a  royal  road,  since  in 
no  other  group  are  the  conditions  of  success  so 
easily  practicable,  nor  the  results  so  prompt  and 
sure.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  hybridism 
ot  these  plants  will  find  some  curious  facts  in  Mr. 
Veitch's  paper  which  he  read  at  the  Orchid 
conference,  and  I  hope  some  day  ere  long  he  will 
ask  Mr.  Seden  to  rear  ns  some  seedling  plants  of 

*  Drawn  io  Jlefsrs.  V'eitch'i  nursery,  CheUea    January Sa, 
1S*5. 
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that  graceful  little  plant,  C.  Fairrieanum,  which  all 
orohidists  admire,  but  which  so  few  can  at  the 
present  time  obtain. 

I  sometimes  wonder  that  our  good  friend  Mr. 
Dominy,  in  his  well-earned  retirement,  does  not 
cultivate  a  few  Orchids  just  to  keep  his  hand  in 
by  hybridisincr  them,  seeing  that  be  was  the  god- 
father of  the  first  hybrid  Orchids  and  Nepenthes 
tver  raised;  and  yet  at  our  Orchid  conference 
he  was  practically  an  outsider,  his  life's  work  being 
simply  ignored.  Cut  the  man  who  raised  Cattleya 
cxoniensis  and  Calanthe  Veitchi,  and  who  had 
the  training  of  a  hybridist  like  Mr.  Seden,  can 
afford  to  forget  that  the  conference  people  did 
not  honour  him. 

The  plant  we  now  illustrate  in  colour  is,  as  the 
p'.ate  testifies,  a  very  beautiful  plant,  elegant  in 
form  and  refined  in  colouring.  Its  parents  are  C. 
Sedeni  (itself  a  hybrid)  and  C.  Schlimi  album. 
To  my  mind  not  the  least  attractive  feature  is  the 
small  shapely  flower  of  C.  cardinale.  There  are 
several  of  the  C.  Roezli  and  C.  longifolium  hybrids 
much  more  majestic  in  port  and  far  larger  in 
blossom,  but  then  "  comparisons  are  odious,"  and, 
as   the  poet  has  it. 

To  grow  io  size  just  like  a  tree, 

Does  not  make  things  better  be. 
Mr.  Seden  is  to  be  complimented  on  having 
originated  a  plant  of  suoh  real  merit  as  this  one 
actually  is.  Really,  after  all,  hybridism  is  the 
romance  of  gardening,  and  will  be  so  long  as  the 
spirit  of  the  great  Micawber  exists  in  us,  ever 
anxious  as  we  all  are  to  see  what  will  turn  up, 
The  hybridist's  art  commences  where  Nature 
leaves  off,  and  will  remain  to  us  when  every 
square  mile  of  ourglobe  shall  have  been  ransacked, 
and  the  last  wild  species  tora  away  from  its 
hiding-place.  Of  its  potentialities  and  possibilities, 
not  even  the  wisest  can  form  an  idea.  Of  all  arts 
to. day,  it  seems  to  us  the  most  indefinitely  exten- 
sible, and  the  question  to  be  decided  in  the  future 
will  be  whether  the  best  botanist  will  not  after 
all  be  the  hybridist  in  the  garden. 

F.  W.  BUEBIDQB. 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  2. 

May  27. 
The  long-desired  change  in  the  weather  arrived 
t3-day,  sunshine  and  summer's  warmth  in  such 
rich  abundance,  that  our  main  thought  has  been, 
may  it  last,  and  certainly  the  barometrical  indica- 
tions seem  to  point  in  that  direction.  Planted 
out  more  bedding  plants  ;  succulent  beds  we  have 
finished,  and  one  or  two  of  the  subtropicals.  To- 
baccos, Abutilons,  Acacias,  and  Sjlanums,  being 
of  the  number.  As  a  rule  these  plants  grow  so 
large  as  to  completely  hide  the  soil,  but  by  way 
of  furnishing  the  beds  at  once,  we  plant  as  tem- 
porary undergrowths  the  commoner  and  easily 
raised  plants,  such  as  Perilla,  Salvia  argentea, 
Gold  Feather  Pyrethrum,  Centaurea  candidis- 
sima,  Gnaphalium  lanatum,  and  variegated  Me- 
sembryanthemum.  Pianted  small  vases ;  Pelargo- 
niums are  our  favourite  plants  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  best  kinds  are  Waltham  Seedling,  Bonfire, 
JJri.  John  Gibbons,  and  Henri  Jacoby  ;  as  droop- 
ing plants  for  the  edgings  of  suoh  vases,  all 
the  varieties  of  Ivy-leaved  and  the  variegated 
Mangles's  Pelargoniums  are  amongst  the  best  for 
the  purpose.  Lobelias,  Calceolarias,  Heliotropes, 
and  Petunias  do  not  relish  the  inevitable  drought 
of  vase  culture,  and  therefore  we  never  use  them 
in  that  way.  Planted  out  our  first  lot  of  Celery. 
Our  trenches  are  27  inches  wide  and  take  a  double 
row  of  plaats.  and  are  10  inches  apart  in  the  line. 
The  plants  are  carefully  lifted  witn  good  balls  of 
earth  adhering,  and  are  planted  with  trowels,  a 
good  watering  being  given  the  moment  they  are 
planted,  and  thus  they  hardly  feel  the  moving. 
Indoors,  Grape  thinning  is  again  the  order  of  the 
day.  Lady  Downes,  Alicante,  Alnwick  Seedling, 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  being  the  varieties  now 
in  hand.  Early  Grapes,  now  nearly  fully  ripe, 
are  aired  freely  as  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  and 
the  front  opening  sashes  being  close  to  the  ground, 
a  close  meshed  netting  is  suspended  over  the 
lights  to  exclude  birds,  mice,  rats,  &c.     Peaches 


are  looked  over  daily,  and  fruit  nearly  dead  ripe 
is  gathered  and  taken  to  the  fruit  room  for  two  or 
three  days  before  using — a  plan  that  brings  out 
the  flavour  of  the  fruit  to  perfection,  and  rarely 
indeed  is  there  a  complaint  about  the  fruit  being 
mealy,  as  there  used  to  be  when  it  was  left  to 
ripen  on  the  tree. 

May  28. 
Again  very  fine,  but  cold  for  the  season, 
but  planting  out  must  be  finished  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  we  have  therefore  been  busy  at  the 
same  kind  of  work  as  yesterday,  and  now  all  that 
remains  to  be  planted  are  the  tender  subtropicals, 
Alternantheras  and  Coleus.  Began  to  peg  into 
form  the  lines  and  groundwork  plants  ;  Gnapha- 
lium, Mesembryanthemum,  and  Leucophyton  are 
the  kinds  now  being  pegged.  Perennials  have 
grown  away  most  vigorously  the  last  few  days, 
and  tying  up  has  again  been  commenced. 
P»3nies,  Anemones,  Ranunculus,  Aquilegias,  Pan- 
sies,  and  Pyrethrums  are  now  in  grand  flower, 
and  for  the  time  being  make  the  bedded-out 
garden  look  mean  indeed.  Earthed  up  more 
Potatoes,  Cauliflowers,  and  Coleworts.  Lifted 
and  heeled  in  in  a  cool  spot  late  Broccoli,  the 
ground  being  required  to  be  got  ready  for  other 
sowings  of  Peas.  Sutton's  Late  Queen  Broccoli 
is  now  the  best  kind  we  have  in  use,  and,  I  think, 
the  best  kind  in  commerce  ;  we  have  them  quite 
15  inches  across,  solid,  and  white  as  the  finest 
spring  Cauliflower.  Early  Cauliflowers  are  now 
turning  in,  so  that  with  this  variety  of  Broccoli 
there  need  be  no  break  in  the  supply,  provided  due 
forethought  in  respect  of  sowing  and  planting  is 
exercised.  Grape  thinning  has  again  been  our 
principal  indoor  work.  Potted  double  Petunias 
for  flowering  in  pots  and  placed  them  in  cold 
frames.  Gave  the  final  shift  to  Tree  Carnations 
and  plunged  them  in  coal  ashes,  to  be  grown  on  in 
the  open  air ;  Bouvardias  have  also  been  given 
their  final  shift,  and  for  the  present  have  the 
shelter  of  frames.  Tuberous  Begonias  for  autumn 
flowering  are  now  being  given  more  root  space ; 
at  present  they  are  being  grown  on  in  the  Peach 
houses,  but  they  will  have  better  quarters  in  the 
Strawberry  house  as  soon  as  the  forcing  of  these  is 
ended. 

May  29. 

Another  summer's  day,  with  a  thunder  shower 
added.  Planted  out  Iresine  Lindeni  and  acu- 
minata; they  are  used  as  surrounding  lines  to 
pink  flowering  Pelargoniums,  with  which  is  inter- 
mixed dwarf  blue  Ageratum  and  white  Viola  Mrs. 
Grey,  a  mixture  of  colouring  which  last  season  we 
thought  so  perfect  as  to  consider  its  repetition 
desirable ;  the  standard  plants  of  the  bed  are 
Abutilon  Darwini  variegatum.  The  heavy  rains 
having  washed  the  soil  of  the  flower  beds  so  hard 
that  this  drier  weather  causes  it  to  crack,  we  are 
having  it  stirred  over  between  the  plants  with 
pointed  sticks — work  that  as  soon  as  planting  is 
finished  will  not  again  be  required,  as  the  mulch- 
ing of  Cocoa  fibre  refuse  that  will  then  be  applied, 
will  prevent  this  and  hasten  on  the  growth  of  the 
plants.  Began  to  trench  late  Broccoli  ground 
for  Peas,  finished  planting  the  first  batch  of 
Celery,  and  planted  Lettuce  on  the  tops  of  the 
ridges.  Gathered  first  Gooseberries;  we  might 
have  gathered  sooner,  but  they  are  our  only  scarce 
fruit  crop  (birds  must  be  credited  with  this),  that 
we  did  not  wish  to  begin  too  soon.  Pinched  out 
sub-laterals  of  Peaches  on  open  walls,  and  nailed 
in  the  principal  shoots.  The  growth  has  not  been 
so  clean  and  healthy  for  several  years,  and  the 
crop  of  fruit  is  immense  and  will  require  another 
thinning  shortly.  Apricots  are  so  heavy  a  crop, 
that  the  fruit  hinders  the  growth  of  young  wood. 
Abundance  of  clear  manure  wat-r  has  been  given 
them,  and  a  day  or  two  hence  the  trees  will  be 
given  a  washing  with  the  garden  hose,  also 
Peaches  and  Morello  Cherries.  These  list  are  in- 
fested with  black  fly  and  to-day  have  had  a  dress- 
ing with  soapsuds  and  tobacco  water.  The  crops 
of  Pears  are  enormous,  and  we  intend  to  try 
to  dislodge  all  weakly  fruit  with  the  hose,  and 
afterwards  start  a  man  to  thin  out  the  fruit, 
for  by  no  possibility  can  a  tithe  of  it  swell  to  a 
I  respectable   sizs    if    thinning    be  not  done.    If 


Apples  could  have  the  same  attention,  the  fruit 
would  be  much  finer  than  with  the  present  pro- 
fusion it  is  likely  to  be.  Only  the  daily  necessary 
work  in  the  houses  can  be  done  till  Grape  thin- 
ning is  ended,  which  happily  will  be  the  case  in 
about  three  days  more. 

MAY  30. 
Magnificent  weather,  and  therefore  after  the 
usual  weekly  clean  up,  which  just  now  is  not  of  a 
formidable  description,  planted  out  a  few  Coleus, 
Ricinus,  Solanums,  and  Wigandias,  and  continued 
the  pegging  down  of  plants  as  well  as  the  stirring 
of  the  soil  that  had  got  surface-bound.  Tied 
Dahlias  to  small  sticks  till  time  can  be  afforded 
to  fix  permanent  supports.  In  kitchen  garden 
continued  the  preparation  of  ground  for  late  Peas. 
Planted  out  Tomatoes  against  parts  of  fruit 
walls  where  there  was  space  sufficient  for  a  plant 
without  encroaching  on  the  fruit  trees.  The  soil 
being  good,  no  preparation  was  needed  other  than 
forking  up  the  soil  deeply  where  the  plants  were 
to  be  put,  and  afterwards  mulching  them  with 
good  manure.  They  will  be  kept  well  supplied  with 
water  and  confined  to  one  stem,  the  same  as  those 
that  are  planted  in  the  open  border,  and  supported 
with  stout  stakes.  Other  pressing  work  compelled 
the  respite  from  Grape  thinning  to-day.  Straw- 
berry forcing  still  gives  ns  an  immense  amount  of 
labour.  President  is  the  variety  we  have  now  in, 
and  as  it  grows  very  large,  the  fruit  is  propor- 
tionately thinned ;  from  six  to  eight  fruits  to  a 
pot  is  the  average  allowed  to  ripen,  the  remainder 
being  picked  off  soon  as  set,  and  a  quantity  have 
had  that  attention  to-day.  Watered  Pines  and 
tidied  up  beds  ;  also  watered  Fig  house  and  second 
Peach  house  border,  both  of  which  will  not  require 
more  till  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  gathered.  Melons 
and  Cucumbers  have  also  had  a  due  share  of  at- 
tention, both  as  to  watering,  stopping,  and  tying. 
Wishing  to  retard  Pines  that  are  ripening,  they 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  strong  heat  of  the  Pins 
pit  and  stood  on  the  floor  of  a  vinery — a  much 
better  way  of  preserving  the  fruit  than  the  usual 
one  of  cutting  it  and  keeping  it  in  the  fruit  room. 
Cut  off  the  spare  bunches  of  latest  Muscats,  and 
the  remainder  are  quite  ready  for  thinning  out  of 
the  berries,  and  must  be  done  within  the  next 
few  days.  Stopped  strongest  shoots  of  Lady 
Downes  and  Alicante.  We  make  it  a  rule  to  dis- 
continue pinching  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  flower 
till  the  Grapes  are  set  and  partially  thinned,  and 
these  varieties  at  this  stage  make  such  a  large 
amount  of  growth,  that  if  removed  all  at  once  the 
check  must  be  injurious,  hence  our  reason  for 
stopping  part  of  the  shoots  only,  the  stopping  of 
the  remainder  being  deferred  for  three  or  four 
days. 

June  1. 

Summer  at  last ;  7i°  in  the  shade,  and  unclouded 
sunshine  the  day  long.  Mowing  in  the  early 
morning  and  weed  destruction  by  surface  hoeing 
afterwards,  the  crops  operated  on  being  the  main 
plots  of  Potatoes,  Cabbages,  Rhubarb,  Artichokes, 
Seakale,  winter  Onions,  seeding  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Parsnips,  and  Carrots ;  gave  Morello  Cherries  a 
wash  with  the  garden  hose;  they  are  fearfully 
attacked  with  black  fly.  Query,  why  are  Cherries 
so  much  more  liable  to  attacks  of  this  insect  than 
other  fruit  trees  ?  As  yet  Roses  have  given  us  no 
trouble  in  respect  of  parasites,  but  to-day  I  noted 
a  few  leaves  curled  up  with  the  leaf-rolling  cater- 
pillar, and  with  all  haste  set  a  boy  to  look  over 
all  our  stock,  his  directions  being  to  first  squeeze 
every  affected  leaf  so  as  to  make  sure  of  killing 
the  insect,  and  afterwards  to  pick  off  the  leaves. 
There  has  been  no  time  for  bedding  out,  much  as 
we  desire  to  get  the  work  out  of  hand  now 
that  the  weather  is  suitable.  Indoors,  Grape 
thinning  is  still  the  trouble,  the  late  Muscats 
having  been  begun  to-day,  and  Lady  Downes, 
Alicante,  Gros  Colman,  and  Alnwick  completed. 
Fearing  that  we  may  be  short  of  Alternantheras, 
preparations  for  putting  in  another  framefal  of 
cuttings  have  been  made  to-day.  Some  years  ago 
cuttings  that  we  inserted  on  the  12th  of  June 
turned  out  better  and  filled  up  as  quickly  as  any 
we  had  got ;  therefore  we  have  no  fear  that  the 
cuttings  now  to  be  inserted  will  not  prove  equally 
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satisfactory.     The  lights  of  the  frames  containing 
Alternantheras  are  now  left  open  night  and  da}', 
and  most  of  the  stock  is  already  so  hardy  that  we 
hope  to  start  planting  them  in  a  day  or  so. 
June  2. 
The  weather  to-day  has  been  as  perfect  as  yes- 
terday, and  it  may  now  be  considered  safe  to 
plant  out  the  tenderest  bedding  plants,  that  is, 
if  they  are  ready  by  having  been  well  hardened  to 
bear  the  exposure,  as  ours  are  except  part   of 
the    Alternantheras.      A    few    Cannas,   Ricinus, 
Sunflowers,    and     Solanums   have    to-day    been 
planted,    and  as    undergrowth,   Coleus,  Perilla, 
Centaureas,  and  Mesembryanthemum.    Watering 
of    those    planted    since    the    rain    has     been 
done,  as  we  never  like  to  see  them  flag  down,  as 
the  sunshine  of  yesterday  and  to  day  caused  them 
to  do.     It  has  been  the  perfection  of  weather  for 
hoeing,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  there- 
fore this  has  been  continued  and  for  the  present 
completed.     Wall  trees  have  again  had  some  at- 
tention, and  large,  horizontal-trained  Pear  trees 
on  walls  have  been  relieved  of  part  of  their  fruit, 
and  the  leading  shoots  of  young  cordons  have 
been    tacked    in.      Cherries    are    so   frightfully 
blighted,   that  the  washing  has  been  repeated. 
Airing  of  houses,  syringing,  watering  of  plants, 
tying  up  and  pinching  out  the  shoots  of   Melons 
and  Cucumbers  is  about  all  that  we  have  been 
able  to  do  indoors,  the  remainder  of  Grape  thin- 
ning being  left  to  be  done  early  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  evening  when  the  temperature  is  not 
oppressive.    Stopped  another  portion  of  the  shoots 
of  late  Vines,  and  tied  down  such  as  required  that 
attention,  as  much  space  as  possible  being  allowed 
them,  and  each  one  kept  clear  of  the  other. 

Hants. 


FRUITS  HAKDY  AND  UNDER  GLASS. 
A  BEAUTIFUL  rain  of  twelve  hours'  duration  has 
greatly  changed  the  atmosphere,  improved  the 
temperature,  and,  we  may  hope,  put  an  end  to  the 
morning  frosts  which  have  troubled  us  throughout 
the  month  of  May.  These  morning  frosts,  it  is 
true,  with  two  exceptions  have  not  been  very 
severe,  but  on  those  two  occasions  we  had  <i°  and 
8° — rather  too  much  for  tender  blossoms  in  low 
damp  situations.  Plums,  Cherries,  and  early  Pears 
in  our  limestone  valleys  have  suffered  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  it  is  not  unlikely  the  Plums  in  the  great 
Plum  valley  of  the  Avon  have  been  more  or  less 
injured.  But,  judging  from  the  favourable  reports 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  fruit  crop  this  year  will  be 
exceptionally  good.  Although  Pears  in  orchards 
show  the  effect  of  the  low  temperature,  they  are 
very  clean,  free,  and  appear  to  have  set  plenty  of 
fruit.  Apples,  also  clean,  healthy,  and  free  from 
grub,  are  unusually  late,  but  the  blossoms  are 
fine,  and  after  the  steady  and  continuous  washing 
they  received  the  fruit  will  most  likely  escape  the 
ravages  of  the  grub.  Should  this  be  so.  Apples 
will  be  very  plentiful,  cheap,  and,  as  is  usual  in 
this  country,  neglected  and  allowed  to  deteriorate 
in  quality  before  all  are  converted  into  cider. 
Many  large  growers  who  make  the  most  of  their 
fruit  look  well  after  the  different  kinds,  keep 
them  separate  instead  of  mixing  early  and  late 
sorts  together,  and  convert  them  when  in  suitable 
condition.  They  also  select  the  finest  and  brightest 
fruit  for  potting  purposes,  and  realise  good  prices 
in  the  northern  towns  where  appearance  often  at- 
tracts the  retail  purchaser.  Orchards  under  this 
kind  of  management  pay,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  more  of  the  smaller  holders  are  not  taught 
to  market  their  best  fruit  instead  of  grinding  it 
into  cider  worth  3d.  to  6d.  per  gallon.  Owners  of 
estates  and  their  gardeners  in  this  and  the  adjoin- 
ing counties  might  do  much  for  cottagers  by  hold- 
ing out  a  helping  hand  and  advising  them  to  send 
their  finest  produce  to  populous  towns  where  thou- 
sands of  people  rarely  see  an  Apple  tree  bearing 
fruit. 

Peaks  on  Walls 
have  set  more  abundantly  in  this  district  than  we 
have  noticed  for  some  years  past.     Notwithstand- 
ing the  cold  nights,  being  sheltered  from  the  pre- 
vailing north  winds,  the  trees  are  already  nnking 


rapid  growth,  and  many  of  them,  notably  the 
cordons,  already  require  attention.  We  do  not, 
however,  approve  ot  very  early  pinching,  ai  it  is 
best  to  let  the  young  growths  get  moderately  hard 
and  fibry  before  they  are  stopped  at  the  fourth  or 
fifth  leaf.  Some  kinds  throw  out  foreright  shoots 
4  inches  to  6  inches  in  length  with  blossom-buds 
at  the  end.  These  we  leave  intact  at  the  winter 
pruning  by  way  of  giving  them  a  chance  to  set. 
When  looking  over  the  trees  about  this  time  these 
shoots  should  be  shortened  back  where  they  have 
not  set  their  fruit,  otherwise  they  will  look  un- 
sightly throughout  the  season.  If  not  already 
done,  the  trees  should  be  well  washed  out  with 
the  hose  or  garden  engine  to  free  them  from  the 
remains  of  the  flowers  and  sterile  fruits.  Thin- 
ning in  many  places  will,  no  doubt,  be  necessary, 
but  this  must  be  deferred  until  the  fruit  gets  well 
advanced  and  the  best  shaped  Pears  can  be 
selected.  Large  kinds,  like  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
should  be  severely  thinned,  as  it  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  for  fine  fruit  of  this  profitable  variety 
to  weigh  upwards  of  18  ounces  each.  Interme- 
diate and  small  sorts  will  also  pay  for  thinnings 
the  number  left  being  regulated  by  the  size  they 
attain  and  the  condition  of  the  trees.  The  thin- 
ning of  fruit  is  not  so  vigorously  followed  up  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  where  this  important  operation  is 
admitted  to  be  a  part  of  a  skilful  grower's  duty, 
owners  often  restrain  him  from  following  the 
dictates  of  his  judgment.  If  fruit  worth  eating  is 
expected,  it  must  be  well  thinned,  otherwise  dis- 
appointment will  follow,  and  the  trees  will  suffer 
into  the  bargain. 

Apricots. 

Where  thickly  set,  these  may  now  be  thinned, 
otherwise  if  in  bunches  they  will  push  each  other 
off.  Old  trees  on  old  walls  are  often  badly  at- 
tacked by  the  grub.  When  this  happens,  hand- 
picking  perseveringly  followed  up  is  the  only 
remedy.  After  the  trees  have  been  picked  and 
the  young  growths  pinched,  they  should  be  well 
hosed  several  times  to  cleanse  the  foliage  and 
walls,  and  at  the  same  time  to  benefit  the  roots. 
Heavily  cropped  trees  will  derive  great  beuefit 
from  occasional  dressings  of  old  lime  rubble  or 
hair  plaster,  and  finally  a  mulch  of  half  rotted  or 
fresh  stable  manure. 

Peaches. 

Disbudding  and  thinning,  little  and  often,  must 
still  be  followed  up  until  suflicient  for  the  crop 
and  a  fair  percentage  for  dropping  or  accident  re- 
main evenly  distributed  over  the  trees.  In  ordi- 
nary seasons  years  ago  it  used  to  be  the  practice 
to  ply  the  trees  with  clean  water  from  the  garden 
engine  on  fine  evenings  ;  but  a  series  of  seven  cold 
years  has  pretty  well  stamped  this  operation  out 
of  our  calendar  of  operations,  and  we  are  now 
obliged  to  pay  extra  attention  to  root-pruning  to 
prevent  the  growths  from  becoming  gross  and 
the  leaves  blistered  and  gouty.  So  far,  fortu- 
nately, the  trees  have  been  very  clean  and  free 
from  insects,  and  unless  we  are  overtaken  by  a 
violent  check,  they  will  most  likely  remain  so,  but 
it  is  always  well  to  be  on  the  alert,  as  aphis  in- 
crease rapidly,  and  the  first  fly  should  be  the  sig- 
nal for  action.  The  disbudding  of  Peach  trees 
should  always  be  commenced  at  the  top  of  the 
wall  and  continued  downwards  towards  the  stems. 
Heeling  in  with  neat  ties,  to  keep  the  young 
growths  in  the  way  they  should  go,  will  be  the 
next  operation,  and  in  order  to  give  them  free 
exposure  to  light  and  air  throughout  the  summer, 
all  shoots,  not  leaders,  that  will  be  removed  after 
the  fruit  is  gathered  may  be  pinched  back  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  old  wood. 
Vises. 

Where  Grapes  are  extensively  grown  this  de- 
partment will  now  keep  all  hands  fully  occupied, 
as  the  Vines  are  making  rapid  growth  and  require 
frequent  attention.  Lady  Downes,  Mrs.  Pince's 
Muscat,  the  old  Muscat,  and  all  the  finest  kinds 
of  late  Grapes,  intended  to  hang  well  into  or 
through  the  winter,  if  not  already  thinned,  will 
shortly  be  ready  for  the  scissors,  but  as  some  of 
these,  particularly  where  they  cannot  be  kept  up 
to  Muscat  treatment,  do  not  always  set  every 
berry,  they  should  have  all  the  small  stoneless 


berries  removed  first  and  the  shoulders  well  sup- 
ported with  strips  of  matting,  preparatory  to  the 
final  thinning,  when  they  get  further  advanced. 
If  well  watered  before  they  came  into  flower,  and 
the  houses  have  been  kept  at  temperatures  ranging 
from  70°  at  night  to  8.5°  by  day,  with  a  moderate 
supply  of  atmospheric  moisture  to  prevent  the 
delica'e  organs  of  the  flowers  from  suffering, 
Lady  Downes  and  that  shy  variety  Black  Morocco 
should  set  as  freely  as  Hamburgh;.  If  allowed 
to  range  much  below  70°,  the  setting  of  these  two 
fine  Grapes  cannot  be  depended  upon,  and  im- 
perfectly fertilised  berries  never  keep  well.  When 
all  the  Grapes  have  been  thinned  the  borders 
should  be  well  mulched  with  good  rotten  manure 
preparatory  to  another  watering,  and  then  covered 
over  with  fresh  long  litter  from  the  stables  :  the 
latter,  properly  prepared  by  turning  over  in  the 
open  air,  plays  a  very  important  part  in  Grape 
culture,  especially  when  renewed  or  added  to  at 
short  intervals  during  the  time  the  fruit  is 
swelling 

Lafi^  Ilaiiibiirghs  will  now  require  attention, 
although  this  year  they  are  much  later  than  usual, 
but  this  is  an  advantage,  as  we  do  not  wish  to 
have  the  Grapes  ready  before  October ;  then,  when 
tully  ripe,  by  cutting  and  bottling  they  can  be 
kept  well  through  December  in  a  dry  Grape  room 
or  Lady  Downes  house.  When  hanging  in  suit- 
able houses  this  bottling  may  not  be  necessary, 
but  in  our  own  case  it  is,  as  the  Vines  are  a  long 
way  from  the  pipes,  and  suffer  from  mould  when 
the  leaves  begin  to  hold  condensed  moisture 
through  the  long  nights.  Moreover,  after  bottling, 
strong  fire  heat  is  applied  to  ripen  up  the  wood, 
and  this  could  not  be  done  when  ripe  Grapes  are 
hanging  and  have  to  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible. 
Small  or  medium  sized  bunches  are  the  most 
suitable  for  keeping,  and  they  should  be  thinned 
with  a  very  liberal  hand,  otherwise  mould  may  get 
into  them  before  they  are  ripe. 

T/w  n-orlt  in  houses  in  which  Grapes  are  swell- 
ing will  simply  include  the  weekly  stopping  and 
regulating  to  keep  the  foliage  evenly  distributed 
over  every  part  of  the  trellis,  good  syringing 
about  the  stems  and  other  parts  where  a  syringe- 
ful  can  be  put  in  without  casting  spray  on  the 
berries,  and  plentiful  supplies  of  water  to  the  in- 
ternal roots.  If  Gros  Colman  and  the  increasing 
favourite  Gros  Maroc  are  grown  amongst  other 
varieties  in  the  mid-season  houses,  they  should  be 
extra  well  thinned,  and  both  of  them  being  strong 
growers  they  should  have  an  abundance  of  room 
for  extension,  that  is  to  say,  one,  two,  or  more 
rods  should  be  laid  in  each  year  to  become  per- 
manent fruit-bearers  in  the  future,  and  as  this, 
the  true  mode  of  reducing  the  original  term  "  ex- 
tension '  to  practice,  can  only  be  carried  out  by 
cutting  away  supernumeraries,  those  kinds  which 
do  best  should  be  encouraged,  until  eventually 
the  whole  of  the  house  is  given  up  to  one,  or  per- 
haps two,  of  the  finest  Vines.  When  gross  Vices, 
whose  roots  are  beyond  control,  as  was  the  case 
at  Longleat,  do  not  submit  to  restrictive  treat- 
ment, they  can  often  be  grown  into  a  most  satis- 
factory fruitful  condition  by  the  steady  removal 
of  their  nearest  neighbours,  until  immense  trees, 
worthy  ot  the  term,  yield  enormous  bunches  of 
the  finest  quality. 

Early  rinerics,  from  which  the  Grapes  are  cut 
before  the  end  of  June,  require  very  careful  man- 
agement, particularly  where  they  are  grown  under 
fixed  roofs,  otherwise  an  attack  of  spider  or  dry- 
ness about  the  internal  roots  which  will  hasten 
the  ripening  of  the  main  leaves  may  lead  to  their 
breaking  again  into  growth  under  the  influence 
of  a  hot  autumn.  Attention  should,  therefore,  be 
paid  to  syringing  twice  a  day,  to  induce  the  for- 
mation of  plenty  of  fresh  laterals,  which  may  be 
allowed  to  grow  freely  provided  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  main  leaves.  These  also  must  be 
kept  clean  and  free  from  spider  until  the  wood  is 
thoroughly  ripe,  and  they  gradually  assume  that 
soft  nankeen  colour— the  best  of  all  indicators  of 
healthy  root  action.  Ventilation,  it  is  needle?s  to 
say,  must  be  abundant  both  by  night  and  day, 
until  we  get  thoroughly  into  summer  weather, 
when  all  movable  lights  may  be  taken  off  to  let 
in  as  much  air  as  possible. 
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Houses  in  which  the  Grapes  are  now  ripe  or 
approaching  that  stage  will  now  only  require  mode- 
rate firing  to  keep  up  the  night  temperature  and 
to  prevent  the  condensation  of  moisture  on  the 
berries.  Hambarghs  like  plenty  of  shade  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  not  complete  isolation 
from  the  influence  of  light  and  solar  heat  which 
find  their  way  through  a  well  regulated  canopy  of 
healthy  leaves,  kept  in  constant  motion  by  liberal, 
bat  judicious  ventilation.  Unlike  autumn-ripened 
Grapes,  which  require  a  dry  atmosphere,  the  fruit 
in  early  and  mid-season  houses,  when  quite  ripe, 
even  requires  a  li'«:eral  supply  of  atmospheric 
moisture,  provided  it  is  not  stagnant.  The  houses 
should,  therefore,  be  regularly  damped  down 
through  the  day,  but  not  at  night,  and  all  bare 
stems  and  breadths  of  foliage  clear  of  fruit  care- 
fully syringed  to  keep  spider  in  check  and  the 
tap  in  activity.  Where  fermenting  material  has 
been  used  for  covering  early  external  borders,  it 
should  be  reduced  in  bulk  by  the  removal  of 
layers  at  short  intervals  as  the  weather  becomes 
warmer.  If  roots  have  found  their  way  upwards, 
they  must  not  be  disturbed,  but  plenty  for  a  heavy 
mulch  must  be  allowed  to  remain  throughout  the 
summer.  W.  Coleman. 

Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury. 


Garden  Destroyers. 

SPRINGTAILS. 

(rODUPJD^B.) 

There  are  a  number  of  common  little  insects 
which  are  generally  quite  overlooked,  but  which 
at  times  do  a  gi-eat  deal  of  mischief ;  they  are 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  springtails,  from 
their  habit  of  jumping  away  when  they  are  alarmed. 
These  jumps  are  made  by  means  of  an  apparatus 
with  which  they  are  provided  near  their  tails, 
which  acts  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  spring  in 
a  toy  jumping  frog  ;  of  this  I  shall,  however,  give 
a  more  detailed  description.  The  springtails  are 
abundant  almost  everywhere  in  moist  situations  ; 
some  kinds  even  appear  to  live  on  the  surface  of 
standing  water,  but  most  of  them  may  be  found 
among  dead  leaves,  in  fungi,  Moss,  and  wherever 
there  is  decaying  vegetable  matter  ;  in  garden 
frames  and  hotoeds  they  are  sometimes  present 
in  great  numbers.  They  do  much  mischief  at 
times  in  Mushroom  beds.  Cucumber  frames,  and 
among  the  succulent  roots  of  plants ;  in  the  former 
they  sometimes  destroy  the  Mushrooms  as  soon  as 
they  a'tain  the  size  of  the  top  of  one's  finger. 
Cacumb-rs  they  also  attack  when  quite  young, 
injuring  them  by  gnawing  off  their  outer  skin, 
which  causes  them  to  shrivel. 

In  the  open  ground  they  attack  the  roots  of 
Cabbages  and  plants  of  that  kind.  Carrots,  Potatoes, 
and  other  roots  ;  if  plants  are  not  very  healthy  they 
are  particularly  liable  to  their  attacks.  Curtis,  in 
his  work  on  "  Farm  Insects,"  mentions  that  one  of 
the  springtails  (belonging  to  the  genus  Smyn- 
thurus)  iu  Nova  Scotia  at  times  destroys  the  crops 
of  Turnips  and  Cabbages  by  attacking  them  when 
in  the  seed  leaf,  and  says,  "  they  may  be  expelled 
by  sprinkling  salt  on  the  land  after  the  seed  is 
sown  and  well  rolled  down."  I  cannot  hear  of  any 
experiments  having  been  made  in  England  to 
destroy  them,  but  if  any  of  the  readers  of  the  The 
Garden  have  been  more  fortunate,  or  have  found 
out  any  means  for  getting  rid  of  them,  I  hope  they 
will  record  their  experiences  in  The  Garden. 

Fumigation  with  tobacco  smoke  would  probably 
kill  them,  but  in  Mushroom  beds  where  they 
would  ba  so  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ground 
the  smoke  would  scarcely  touch  them  ;  watering 
the  Ijeds  with  some  insecticide  which  would  not 
hurt  the  Mushrooms  would  most  likely  destroy 
them.  In  some  cases  of  attack  it  might  be  useful 
to  sprinkle  the  ground  round  the  plants  with  salt  or 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  then  wash  the  springtails  off  by 
syringing  tlie  plants  ;  they  would  then  fall  on  the 
insecticide,  which  would  be  wet  from  the  syringing, 
and  would  be  killed  before  they  were  able  to  escape. 
As  these  pests  jump  away  as  soon  as  disturbed. 
It  is  of  no  use  syringing  the  plants  with  an  insecticide 
unless  there  is  something  of  the  same  nature  for 


them  to  fall  into.  I  have  species  which  live  on  the 
roots  of  plants,  which  are  even  more  difficult  to  deal 
with,  but  watering  with  lime  water,  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  salt,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  i  parts  of 
carbolic  acid  to  100  pai-ts  of  water  would  be 
useful,  particularly  if  the  surface  of  the  soil  was 
slightly  stirred  first.  If  the  ground  is  badly  infested, 
allow  it  to  remain  fallow  for  some  time,  taking 
care  that  there  are  no  weeds  permitted  to  grow 
on  which  they  might  feed,  and  give  a  good  dress- 
ing of  gaslime  and  quicklime  afterwards. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  difference  of 
opinion  among  entomologists  whether  these 
springtails  should  be  considered  as  true  insects  or 
not.  I  think  it  is  generally  admitted  now  that 
they  are  not,  although  very  nearly  allied.  True, 
insects  with  some  exceptions,  as  is  generally  known, 
undergo  certain  transformations.  The  Podurida; 
and  the  whole  class  of  the  CoUembola  do  not  go 
through  these  metamorphoses.  The  young  ones 
even  when  only  just  batched  very  much  resemble 
their  parents  in  shape  and  general  appearance, 
and  attain  maturity  without  any  marked  changes ; 


Fig.  1,  Lipur.i  ambulans  (magnifled) ;  2,  foot  of  L.  ambulaiis 
(magnified) ;  3,  Achorutes  species  ;  4,  ditto  side  view 
of  spring  (extended) ;  6,  ditto,  from  underneath. 

no  species  in  this  class  has  wings  or  even  the 
rudiments  of  them.  The  parts  of  the  mouth  arc 
different  from  those  of  any  true  insect,  and  their 
jumping  apparatus  is  quite  unlike  any  of  the  means 
used  by  insects  for  springing  into  the  air.  The 
grasshopper.  Turnip  fiea  beetles,  fleas,  and  many 
other  jumping  insects  use  their  hind  legs  for  mak- 
ing their  spring;  theskipjick  beetles  have  a  spine 
at  the  base  of  their  thorax,  underneath  which  fits 
into  a  groove  in  the  body  ;  by  suddenly  liberating 
this  spine  the  insect  is  thrown  into  the  air. 

But  these  springtails  have  an  organ  (figs.  4 
and  5)  which  is  composed  of  a  basal  joint  and 
two  arms,  which  in  some  genera  are  each  formed 
of  a  single,  and  in  others  of  two  joints.  This 
organ  or  spring  is  attached  to  the  last  joint 
but  one  of  the  body  or  to  the  one  before  that,  and 
when  at  rest  lies  close  to  the  body  with  the  free 
end  towards  the  head.  On  the  next  joint  is  the 
catch,  a  small  bifid  appendage,  which,  passing 
between  tlie  two  arms  of  the  spring  and  under  its 
basal,  joint  holds  the  spring  in  its  place.  When  a 
jump  is  made,  the  catch  releases  the  spring, 
which  flies  back  by  its  own  elasticity,  striking  the 
ground  and  throwing  the  creature  into  the  air ; 
the  spring  is  then  returned  into  its  place  by  the 
aid  of  some  strong  muscles  which  are  provided 
for  that  purpose.  All  the  genera  are  not  furnished 
with  this  jumping  apparatus.    The  springtails  are 


all  smallcreatures,  varying  fromhalf-an-inch  to  one- 
thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  mostly  long 
and  narrow  in  shape  (though  some  species  are 
short  with  rounded  bodies),  and  are  formed  ap- 
parently of  nine  joints  or  divisions.  The  first 
is  the  head,  the  next  three  form  the  thorax, 
and  the  remaining  six  compose  the  body.  The 
head  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  antenna;  with 
from  4  to  8  joints  in  each ;  iu  some  species  they  are 
quite  thort,  in  others  they  are  as  long  as  the  body. 
The  e3'es  in  most  species  are  easily  distinguished, 
but  in  others  it  is  very  questionable  whether  these 
organs  exist  at  all.  The  mouth  is  furnished  with 
a  pair  of  mandibles,  or  jaws,  witli  which  the 
creature  is  able  to  gnaw  the  substances  on  which  it 
feeds.  The  first  three  joints  of  what  appears  to 
be  the  body  really  form  the  thorax,  and  each 
bears  a  pair  of  legs  ;  the  feet  terminate  in  a  double 
claw  (lig.  2),  one  of  which  is,  however,  very  much 
smaller  than  the  other.  The  body  is  clothed  more 
or  less  with  hairs  and  sometimes  with  scales  as  well, 
and  in  some  cases  terminate  in  a  pair  of  upturned 
hooks ;  beneath  is  the  spring,  &c.,  already  de- 
scribed. 

The  figures  are  of  two  species  belonging  to  the 
Podurida;.  Fig.  1,  Lipura  ambulans,  a  small  white 
species  whic'i  has  been  found  doing  much  damage 
to  the  roots  of  Cabbages,  &c.;  it  is  about  one- 
fourteenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  milky  white 
colour,  and  sparingly  covered  with  fine  hairs.  It 
probably  has  no  eyes  ;  its  antenna;  are  composed 
of  four  joints  ;  its  body  terminates  iu  two  curved 
hooks.  There  are  several  species  belonging  to 
this  genus,  none  of  which,  however,  are  provided 
with  any  jumping  apparatus.  Fg.  3,  an  Achorutes, 
probably  A.  purpurescens,  which  I  drew  from 
some  specimens  which  were  doing  much  mischief 
in  a  Mushroom  bed.  Its  length  is  one-seventeenth 
of  an  inch,  and  it  is  of  a  brown  colour  with  darker 
mottlings.  The  eyes  are  very  distinct ;  the 
antenna;  are  four-jointed.  The  body  terminates 
in  two  recurved  hooks.  The  jamping  organ  in 
this  genus  is  attached  to  the  last  joint  but  two  of 
the  body.  G.  S.  S. 

BULB  MITES. 
In  my  article  on  these  Acari  in  The  Garden  of 
March  28  I  mentioned  that  dipping  the  in- 
fested bulbs  in  water  of  a  temperature  of  130°  or 
140°  Fahr.  would  probably  kill  the  mites ;  since 
then  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the 
effect  of  hot  water  on  these  mites.  I  placed  small 
pieces  of  infested  bulbs  in  hot  water  of  from  110° 
or  115°  Fahr.  for  five  minutes,  which  killed  every 
mite  and  a  small  worm  which  was  among  them. 
Now,  if  Eucharis  and  other  bulbs  which  are  at- 
tacked by  this  pest  would  stand  a  few  minutes' 
immersion  in  water  of  the  temperature  just  men- 
tioned, I  think  we  have  a  very  simple  remedy  for  the 
attacks  of  these  mites.  I  have  no  opportunity  of 
making  experiments  on  a  larger  scale  than  I  have 
done,  which  was  only  "a  laboratory  experiment." 
But  if  entire  bulbs  were  immersed  in  water  at 
115°  Ifahr  ,  say  for  ten  minutes,  to  allow  the  heat 
to  reach  the  mites  which  may  be  some  little  way 
from  the  surface,  I  think  no  mites  would  be  left 
alive  in  such  bulbs.  If  some  one  who  has  un- 
fortunately a  number  of  infested  bulbs  would  try 
this  plan  and  report  the  result,  they  would  do  a 
great  service  to  many  horticulturists,  as  this  pest 
seems  to  be  spreading.  If  a  number  of  bulbs  be 
put  into  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  water, 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  it  becoming  too 
cool,  through  being  chilled  by  the  bulbs.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  hot  air  of  the 
same  temperature  would  kill  the  mites. 

G.  S.  S. 


Insecticides. — As  a  slight  addition  to  Mr. 
Baines'  excellent  article  on  insecticides  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Garden,  I  may  call  attention  to 
the  following  recipe,  the  groundwork  of  a  capital 
wash  for  in  and  outdoor  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries, 
&c.  Care  must  be  taken  to  use  the  proportions 
given,  as  a  stronger  dose  will  prove  fatal  to  the 
foliage.  Place  half  a  pound  of  soft  soap  in  a  pail 
and  pour  on  it  one  pint  of  hot  water ;  work  this 
well  nntil  the  soap  is  quite  dissolved,  adding 
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gradually  one  pint  of  paraffin  oil,  and  when  this 
is  well  mixed  add  another  pint  of  hot  water  and 
the  same  quantities  of  soft  soap  and  paraffin  as 
in  the  first  mixing.  When  this  is  worked  to  the 
coneistency  of  a  thick  cream,  add  two  quarts  of 
water  and  keep  the  mixture  in  a  well-corked  jar 
or  bottle.  One  pint  of  this  to  five  gallons  of  water 
will  be  found  necessary  for  all  outdoor  work ; 
indoors  it  should  hardly  be  so  strong.  I  can 
thoroughly  recommend  the  above  as  certain  death 
to  all  forms  of  aphis,  and  also  red  spider  in  a 
young  state.— E.  B. 


INDOOR   Garden. 

SEEDLING  AMARYLLISES. 
Having  been  successful  in  raising  and  flowering 
Amaryllises  from  seeds,  I  mav  be  allowed  to  differ 
a  little  from  "  S.  D.'  (p.  494).  I  am  not  sure 
whether  or  not  his  advice  is  good  as  regards  be- 
ginners when  he  recommends  purchasing  seedlings 
in  preference  to  named  varieties.  I  have  tried 
both  ways,  and  I  find  that  the  best  named  varieties 
are  dear,  but  the  best  seedlings  are  certainly 
dearer.  Inferior  varieties  of  any  class  of  flowers 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  cost  much  money,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  are  cheap,  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  costs  as  much  to  grow  bad  va- 
rieties as  it  does  good  ones.  I  do  not  say  that 
spring  is  not  a  good  time  to  sow  the  seed?,  but 
that  it  is  the  best  time  is  open  to  question.  I 
have  just  sown  mine,  and  those  who  intend  to  sow 
had  better  do  so  at  once.  Why  wait  until  spring  ? 
By  doing  so,  precious  time  would  be  lost.  The  seeds 
I  have  now  sown,  about  fifty  in  a  6-inch  pot,  will 
vegetate  in  a  fortnight,  and  in  three  weeks  more 
the  young  plants  will  be  ready  to  pot  off.  I  pot 
a  dozen  in  a  o-inch  or  6-inch  pot  and  plunge  the 
pots  in  a  little  bottom  heat.  The  plants  will  keep 
on  growing  until  Christmas,  and  by  that  time 
some  of  the  bulbs  will  be  as  large  as  small  Filberts. 
The  leaves  will  not  decay  in  winter  and  the  young 
plants  must  not  be  dried  off  like  old-established 
bulbs;  but  during  the  months  of  November  and 
December  they  do  not  require,  nor  should  they  re- 
ceive, much  water.  Early  in  January  they  are 
again  shaken  out  of  the  pots  and  re-potted,  three 
in  a  5-inch  or  6  inoh  pot.  If  the  pots  are  plunged 
in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  the  plants  will  be  strong, 
healthy,  and  in  full  growth  by  the  end  of  February. 
By  the  end  of  the  season  the  produce  will  be  good 
thumping  bulbs,  some  of  which  will  flower  the 
following  season.  A  good  compost  in  which  to 
grow  them  is  one  formed  of  two  parts  good  loam, 
one  of  turfy  peat,  and  a  liberal  proportion  of  de- 
cayed manure.  I  save  my  own  seeds,  but  those  who 
intend  to  purchase  seeds  ought  to  do  so  now  ;  they 
can  be  obtained  new  and  good  from  those  who 
make  the  Amaryllis  a  speciality.  "  S.  D."  advises 
that  the  plants  be  heavily  syringed  daily  before 
shutting  the  house  up  in  the  afternoon.  I  never 
have  our  plants  syringed,  and  they  are  never 
injured  by  red  spider.  I  admit  that  thrips  are 
troublesome,  but  we  destroy  them  by  fumigating. 
Syringing  the  plants  daily  does  much  injury  to 
weak  bulbs,  and  sometimes  kills  them.  The  water 
runs  inti  the  heart  of  the  plants  and  down  the 
sides  of  the  bulb?,  settling  at  their  base.  In  very 
hot  weather  in  summer  we  may,  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  lightly  syringe  th<-m  overhead,  but  the 
water  evaporates  before  the  house  is  shut  up.  So 
far  as  the  present  season  has  gone,  we  have 
not  once  used  the  sjringe;  the  plants  are 
open  to  inspection,  and  not  a  trace  of  thrips, 
red  spider,  or  any  other  insect  pests  has  been 
seen  upon  them.  I  dread  the  use  of  the  syringe 
amongst  delicate  plants.  They  are  frequently 
rendered  unsightly  by  its  use,  even  if  the 
plants  are  not  in  flower  ;  the  delicate  markings 
and  the  beautiful  natural  gloss  on  fresh  green 
leaves  is  marred  and  cfftimes  destroyed  by  the 
use  of  even  clear  rain  water.  To  all  I  would  say, 
never  use  a  syringe  on  choice  plants  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  "  S.  D."  further  says,  "  7-inch  pots  will 
be  large  enough  for  Amaryllises.'  Has  the  young 
beginner  to  use  7-inch  pots  indiscriminately  ?  The 
largest  number  of  our  flowering  bulbs  are  grown 
in  5-iDch  and  6-inch  pots,  very  few  in  7-inch  ones, 


and  sometimes  an  8-inch  pot  may  be  used ;  but 
that  is  for  very  large  bulbs,such  as  those  of  Empress 
of  India.  I  have  j  ust  measured  round  a  bulb  of  this 
variety  and  find  its  circumference  to  be  exactly 
15  inches.  Such  a  bulb  planted  in  the  centre  of 
an  8inch  pot  would  fill  it  well  up,  leaving  a  space 
of  l.J  inches  only  between  the  bulb  and  the  rim. 
These  large  bulbs  are  exceptional,  and  not  less 
than  from  five  to  ten  years  old.  We  are  growing 
bulbs  now  that  we  have  had  for  twenty  years.  One 
variety  I  have  grown  for  ten  years ;  it  has  liberal 
treatment ;  sometimes  we  pot  it  in  small  pots  and 
sometimes  in  larger  ones,  but  it  has  never  yet 
made  an  offset.  It  continues  in  vigorous  health, 
and  never  was  stronger  than  it  is  this  year.  The 
way  in  which  we  treat  offsets  is  this :  Three  of 
the  smallest  size,  two  large  ones  cr  one  of  the 
largest  size,  are  placed  in  a  3-inch  pot.  They 
continue  in  these  until  the  end  of  the  season,  and 
are  potted  next  year  in  sizes  a  very  little  larger. 
It  takes  almost  as  long  to  grow  a  plant  up  from 
an  offset  to  the  flowering  size  as  it  does  to  grow 
a  flowering  plant  from  a  seed.  They  usually 
flower  well  the  third  year.  J.  Douglas. 

Great  Oearies,  Hford. 


OarnatioDB  in  frames.  —  The  statement 
made  by  "J.  S.  W."  (p.  320)  wa.s  undoubtedly 
misleading.  There  he  says  not  a  word  about 
heated  pits,  but  advises  your  readers  to  grow 
Carnations  in  cold  frames  during  winter,  and 
says  that  if  they  were  layered  in  July  previous, 
they  would  expand  their  blooms  in  April  and 
May,  a  statement  which  I  deny.  He  says  on  the 
same  page  that  Phloxes  lifted  from  the  open 
border  so  late  as  March  will  flower  in  April 
and  May,  an  assertion  at  which  I  am  surprised. 
"  J.  S.  W."  now  says  he  meant  heated  pits. 
He  cannot  give  the  names  of  the  varieties 
which  he  grew,  but  I  can  give  the  names  of 
150  varieties  which,  though  layered  in  July  and 
grown  in  cold  frames  till  the  1st  of  May,  did 
not  flower  until  the  end  of  July,  and  that  near 
London.  Anyone  experienced  in  growing  Pinks 
and  Carnations  knows  that  isolated  plants  may 
run  up  to  flower  before  their  time,  but  tbey  would 
not  think  of  quoting  such  a  case  for  general  ap- 
plication. Cuttings  of  Pinks  put  in  during  Sep- 
tember would  make  but  poor  specimens  for 
flowering  the  following  season.  The  proper  month 
in  which  to  propagate  Pinks  i.<  June  or  early  in 
July.  Cuttings  of  forcing  Pinks  ought  to  be  put 
in  during  April  and  May. — JAS.  Douglas. 


Fruit  Garden. 

RENOVATING  APRICOT  TREES. 
If  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a  return  as  to  the 
number  of  fruit  trees  under  cultivation  now  and 
fifty  years  ago,  I  fancy  the  Apricot  would  stand 
alone  as  regards  numbers  compared  with  the 
enormous  increase  in  other  fruits ;  indeed,  it  is 
posiible  that  more  Apricots  were  grown  by  the 
past  generation  than  we  can  show  to-day.  I  think 
this  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  many 
gardens  attached  to  farm  homesteads  in  the  south 
of  England  there  may  still  be  found  one  or  more 
stunted  Apricot  trees,  and  if  they  were  planted  in 
such  places,  it  is  feasible  to  .-uppose  that  they  were 
more  extensively  planted  in  large  gardens,  only, 
as  regards  the  latter,  they  were  removed  as  the 
trees  became  unsightly,  and  their  places  filled  by 
other  trees  that  more  readily  answered  to  the 
labour  of  the  cultivator,  until  in  these  days,  even 
in  many  places  where  other  fruit  is  good  and 
plentiful,  the  Apricot  is  represented  by  one  or 
two  unhealthy-looking  trees  with  large  gaps  on 
the  wall,  telling  of  the  sudden  failure  of  parti- 
cular branches.  Nor  has  a  practical  remedy  ap- 
plicable to  all  toils  ever  been  found  for  this 
branch-failure,  or  Apricots  would  certainly  be 
more  extensively  planted  than  they  now  are 
Doubtless  the  rules  laid  down  for  cultural 
guidance  are  good,  namely,  a  stiff,  good  loam, 
somewhat  retentive  of  moisture,  and  a  cool 
sub-soil,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  condi- 
tions are  seldom  found  now  near  a  south- 
west, west,  or  sooth-east  wall,  against  which  Apri- 


cots are  generally  planted,  for  whatever  the 
character  of  the  soil  may  have  been  originally,  it 
is  sure  to  become  light,  warm,  and  at  times  dry 
from  the  constant  working  indispensable  on  such 
an  aspect  where  early  vegetables  are  a  considera- 
tion. If,  then,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  certain 
conditions  of  soil  are  necessary  to  the  well-being 
of  Apricots,  how  can  they  be  obtained  without  a 
great  amount  of  trouble  and  expense  when  the 
border  in  which  the  trees  are  growing  is  not  natu- 
rally well  adapted  for  them?  Some  two  dozen 
trees  came  under  my  care  a  few  feasons  back  that 
had  been  planted  under  these  conditions.  Large 
gaps  interfered  with  the  symmetry  of  the  tiees, 
individual  branches  were  gummy  and  bad,  and  it 
was  a  question  whether  they  should  not  come 
away.  Still,  there  was  something  in  the  look  of 
the  trees  that  was  promising,  and  an  experiment 
was  tried  which  has  proved  so  successful,  that  I 
submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  any  who  may  be 
troubled  in  a  similar  man::er.  In  the  first  place, 
the  alley  was  formed  and  maintained  at  3  feet 
from  the  wall  to  give  as  much  solid  ground  to  the 
root  action  as  possible.  All  the  soil  in  a  semi- 
circle of  3  feet  from  each  stem  was  removed  from 
each  tree  until  the  fibres  were  laid  bare,  and  re- 
placed with  a  mixture  of  stiff  loam  and  cow 
manure  in  equal  proportions.  The  stiffer  soil, 
coupled  with  the  moisture-retaining  properties  of 
the  manure,  caused  a  marked  change  for  the 
better  in  the  trees  during  the  next  summer,  and 
they  were  also  helped  with  a  thoroughly  good 
mulching  of  rotten  manure  on  the  first  sign  of 
dry  weather.  They  have  gradually  improved  from 
that  time,  and  are  now  in  full  health  and  vigour 
and  carrying  a  very  good  crop  of  fruit.       E.  B. 


Perforated  Peach  leaves  (J.  G.  CJ.— The 
holes  in  the  leaves  you  forwarded  have  been 
evidently  eaten  out  by  some  insect,  probably  a 
weevil.  If  you  cannot  find  the  culprits  during 
the  day,  search  for  them  at  night  with  a  light, 
having  previously  spread  a  sheet  under  the  plants, 
as  night-feeding  weevils  frequently  fall  when  a 
light  suddenly  shines  on  them.  It  yon  catch  any 
of  the  insects,  I  will  gladly  name  them. — G.  S.  S. 

Extension-grown  Vines.— Perhaps  I  was 
not  explicit  enough  in  reference  to  this  matter. 
By  extension  I  meant  allowing  established  Vine.'* 
(as  many  are  now  in  the  habit  of  doing)  to  grow 
sis  and  eight  leaves  beyond  the  bunch,  or,  as  I 
have  seen  in  some  cases,  twice  as  many  as  that. 
Under  such  conditions  does  it  take  longer  to 
tipen  a  crop  than  by  the  old  way  of  two  leaves 
beyond  the  bunch  ?  Will  "  J.  S.  W."  kindly  fur- 
nish some  information  on  this  point  ? — L. 

Diseased  Peach  leaves  {D.  M.)  —The 
leaves  sent  are  badly  affect  by  one  form  of  Peach 
blister,  in  your  instance  caused  by  a  fungus  named 
Ascom}ces  deformans.  Some  forms  of  blister 
in  certain  cases  (not  very  dissimilar  in  appearance 
from  yours)  are  caused  by  aphides,  mites,  or  cold 
winds.  The  fungus  lives  inside  the  leaf,  and  at 
maturity  bursts  through  its  epidermal  cells  or 
skin.  The  parasite  within  the  leaf  causes  the 
swollen  appearance.  As  the  fungus  reproduces 
itself  by  spoies  or  seeds,  the  only  plan  for  its  ex. 
tirpatitn  is  to  carefully  cut  off  and  burn  every 
affected  leaf.  Pears,  Walnuts,  Plums,  &c.,  are 
sometimes  attacked  by  alliedspecies  of  Ascomj  ces. 
— W.  G.  S. 

Grapes  from  Central  Asia— Some  ten 
years  ago  I  had  a  collection  of  twelve  of  the  best 
growing  Grape  Vines  in  my  garden.  They  were 
selected  from  many  more  varieties  at  Tashkend 
and  Samarcand  by  General  Korolkow  ;  the  ends 
were  put  in  Potatoes  to  keep  the  cuttings  alive 
during  their  forty-two  days'  journey.  Tie  plants, 
when  young,  are  strong  growers  and  shy  bearers, 
but  the  Grapes  are  delicious,  very  sweet,  and  in 
warm  seasons  ripen  well.  They  are  scarcely  fit 
for  wine  making,  except,  perhaps,  in  Pcrtngal  or 
Spain  for  sherry  and  port  wine,  but  they  are  very 
fine  table  Grapes,  amber-yellow,  red,  and  blue.  I 
was  obliged  to  uproot  them  in  order  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Phylloxera  law. — MAX 
Leichtlin,  Bad^n-Badtn. 
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Trees   and  Shrubs. 


SriRiEAS  AT  EASTEU  DUDDINGSTON. 
For  the  beautiful  photograph  ot  Spiraas,  of  which 
the  annexed  illustration  is  a  reproLiuction,  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Bashford,  of  Portobello,  who  has 
also  kindly  sent  us  the  following  remarks  re- 
specting them  : — 

It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  there  is  so  much 
variety  amongst  both  foliage  and  flowers,  as  in 
that  much  of  the  charm  of  a  garden  consists. 
Even  in  a  single  genus  may  be  found  most  strik- 
ing diversity  in  size,  form,  and  colour.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Spirals.  Amongst  these  we  have 
S.  Filipendula  fl.-pl.,the  Fern-like  rosettes  of  which 
lie  on  the  ground,  and  from  their  centre  slender 
ISinch  stems  crowned  with  creamy  plumes  of 
great  beauty  are  thrown  np.  It  is  a  herbaceous 
plant,  as  easily  grown  as  a  Nettle,  yet,  perhaps, 


look  like  the  inflorescence  of  some  umbelliferous 
plant,  while  others  again  may  be  likened  to  some 
remarkable  form  of  Celosia.  When  on  a  visit 
one  afternoon  last  summer  to  Easter  Dudding- 
ston,  I  received  sprays  of  most  of  the  Spirseas 
then  in  flower,  but  unfortunately  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  did  not  withstand  the  carriage 
home  ;  hence  only  about  sixteen  varieties  were  of 
use  in  forming  the  accompanying  group.  The 
tallest  is  S.  Lindleyana,  a  fine  shrub  with  hand- 
some foliage  and  large  erect  panicles  of  white 
flowers ;  that  immediately  beneath  (like  S.  Fili- 
pendula fl.-pl.)  is  S.  prunifolia  fl  -pi.  S.  Fortunei, 
with  its  rich  bronzy  green  and  chocolate  foliage 
and  deep  blood-red  blooms,  is  separated  from  S. 
Lindleyana  by  a  spirally  arranged  spike  quite 
distinct  from  either.  That  over-hanging  at  the 
extreme  left  is  the  light  and  elegant  S.  callosa 
superba,  which  is  rosy  red  in  colour.  Among  those 
remaining  may  be  mentioned  the  white  paniole 


fully  ripe  is  usually  of  a  very  agreeable  flavour, 
and  is  sometimes  sold  in  the  American  markets. 
The  Beech  Plum  is  much  used  for  preserving  along 
the  New  England  coast.— W. 


TRAINING  PYRU3  JAPONICA. 
Mr.  J.  COKNUILL  says  of  a  plant  of  this  that  he 
has  seen ;  "  I  used  to  think  it  impossible  to  keep 
a  large  specimen  clothed  with  fljwering  wood 
right  down  to  the  base,  and  that  the  only  way 
to  flower  it  well  was  to  grow  it  on  the  extension 
principle.  I  now  see,  however,  that  a  tree  may 
be  confined  to  a  small  space  and  may  yet  be  made 
to  cover  the  same  with  blossoms  every  year  if 
kept  well  pinched  through  the  summer."  I  fear 
Jlr.  Cornhill  has  not  had  the  whole  fac^s  before 
him  respecting  the  tree  at  Byfleet.  It  happens 
that  I  have  subjected  this  shrub  to  the  extension 
system  more  than  almast  any  others  of  its  class 
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Shrubby  Spirteas,  from  Easter  Daddingston  Lodge,  Midlothian.    Photographsd  by  Air.  W.  T.  Bashford,  Portobello,  N.B. 


there  is  scarcely  anything  that  could  take  its 
place  if  lost  to  cultivation  ;  S.  Arunous  especially, 
a  variety  found  in  some  Scotch  garden*,  with 
huge  masses  of  nodding  plumes  boldly  over-arch- 
ing very  handsome  foliage,  and  S.  palmata,  with 
its  crimson  spikes  and  striking  leaves,  are  among 
the  best  appreciated  of  the  hardy  herbaceous  sec- 
tion. Amongst  shrubby  varieties,  the  form  and 
colour  of  the  inflorescence  is  specially  remarkable. 
By  the  woodland  walks  at  Easter  Daddingston 
Lodge,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Charles  Jenner, 
shrabHy  8pirsas  are  well  represented,  and  fully 
hold  their  own,  though  in  juxtaposition  with  other 
shrubs  and  flowers  of  a  choice  character  collected 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  masses  of 
bloom  range  from  whit  3  to  the  darkest  blood- 
crimson,  and  the  foliage  from  chocolate  through 
all  shades  of  green  to  a  golden  yellow,  as 
in  S.  opulifolia  aurea,  which  much  resembles 
a  golden  Ribes.  Some  closely  packed  spikes  of 
blossom  standing  rigidly  on  their  slender  stems 
remind  one  of  those  of  a  Monarda ;  others  with 
delicate  plumes,  drooping  from  thread-like  stalks, 


of  S.  ariEe'olia,  the  red  spikes  of  the  dwarf  S. 
californica,  the  pure  white  flowers  of  S.  callosa 
alba  (a  free-flowering,  very  dwarf,  symmetrical 
bush),  and  some  as  yet  unnamed  varieties  im- 
ported direct  from  Japan.  Among  the  latter  may 
be  noted  a  dwarf,  compact,  elegant  bush  covered 
with  closely  matted  leaves  about  half  an  inch 
long,  above  which  solid  masses  of  white  bloom  are 
thrown  up  in  isolated  bunches  like  Hawthorn. 
Tois  would  make  a  striking  object  in  the  rock 
garden. 

Prunua  rQaritima(Beech  Plum, Sand  Plum). 
— This  species  is  found  along  the  coast  from  Mas 
saohnsetts  to  Virginia,  and  often  extends  inland 
tor  more  than  20  miles.  When  growing  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  its  leaves  are  smoother  and 
thinner  and  the  fruit  smaller,  forms  which  have 
been  considered  by  some  botanists  distinct  va- 
rieties, and  even  species.  It  is  a  low  straggling 
shrub,  from  2  feet  to  5  feet  high,  growing  in  little 
thickets,  and  in  exposed  situations  it  is  nearly 
prostrate.    The  fruit  varies  in  quality,  but  when 


and  we  have  now  four  of  the  youngest,  largest, 
and  finest  specimens  in  the  country,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  that  small  plants  of  it  cannot  be 
made  to  bloom  freely  by  two  totally  opposite 
methods  of  treatment.  That  your  correspondent 
saw  a  small  plant  freely  bloom  I  do  not  doubt, 
and  the  Pyrus  deserves  all  he  says  in  its  favour, 
but  it  must  have  been  root-pruned,  recently 
planted,  or  starved  in  some  way  as  well  as  pinched, 
for  pinching  will  not  make  it  bloom  unless  the 
branches  are  allowed  to  extend  at  the  same  time. 
Toe  plant  is  a  Pear  in  habit,  and  when  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  with- 
out stopping,  the  side  shoots  develop  flower-buds 
freely  without  pinching.  As  the  rush  of  sap  is  to 
the  extremities,  a  little  pinching  is  needed, 
although  when  the  foreright  shoots  do  pu-h  too 
strongly  pinching  is  necssary,  and  that  ia  all  the 
pruaiog  the  plant  requires.  But  pinch  the  lead- 
ing shoots  and  then  your  trouble  oegins,  for  the 
front  of  the  shrub  becomes  crowded  with  strong 
flowerless  shoots.  As  to  the  Pyrus  getting  bare 
at  the  bottom,  as  is  suggested,  only  the  most  care- 
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less  treatment  can  cause  that,  because  the  plant 
products  shoots  so  freely  from  its  base  that  every 
inch  of  the  stem  may  be  covered  right  down  to 
the  ground.  It  ia  a  good  plan  to  remove  some  of 
these  suckers,  but  most  gardeners  remove  them 
all  and  then  complain  of  bare  specimens.  We 
retain  them  as  successive  limbs  wherever  needed, 
tying  them  on  to  the  older  limbs  to  replace  them 
in  time,  and  I  might  defy  anyone  to  find  a  bare 
spot  on  any  of  our  specimens,  although  the  plants 
are  about  20  feet  in  diameter  and  12  feet  high. 

J.  S.  W. 


A  pruned  Horse  Chestnut. — Beside  the 
carriage  drive  here  there  is  a  fine  old  Horse  Chest- 
nut which,  owing  to  its  branches  encroaching  on 
the  road,  has  been  regularly  pruned  back  in  a 
way  not  to  disfigure  the  tree  or  prevmt  growth. 
The  result  has  been  that,  whereas  the  whole  of  the 
other  portion  of  the  tree  is  annually  covered  with 
blossom,  there  is  never  a  bloom  on  the  pruned 
side.  At  present  the  pruned  Dranches  are  densely 
clothed  with  young  growth,  but  have  no  flowers. — 
J.  S.  W. 

The  double  Brambles.— There  are  two 
well-marked  double-flowering  Brambles  in  nur- 
series, which,  as  a  rule,  are  cultivated  under 
wrong  names.  The  pink  or  rose-coloured  variety, 
which  is  grown  under  a  series  of  names,  of  which 
llubus  bellidiflorus  and  R.  pomponius  flore-pleno 
may  be  mentioned  here  as  examples,  is  a  double- 
flowered  form  of  our  widely-distributed  native,  R. 
discolor.  The  double  white-flowered  Bramble,  on 
the  other  hand — at  any  rate,  all  the  specimens  I 
have  seen — belongs  to  R.  tomentosus,  a  species 
having  a  rather  wide  European  distribution,  but 
not  being  found  in  a  wild  state  in  Britain.  Both 
are  highly  ornamental  and  valuable  garden  plants 
of  the  easiest  requirements  with  regard  to  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  Weeping  Beeches.— It  may  not  be 

generally  known  that  there  are  two  thoroughly 
distinct  varieties  of  the  common  Beech,  very  dif- 
ferent in  size  and  habit,  and  yet  both  very  desir- 
able trees.  One  forms  a  most  picturesque  tree, 
generally  of  very  bold,  irregular  outlines.  There 
is  a  very  noble  specimen  of  this  form  in  the  Knap 
Hill  Nursery  of  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer.  In  many 
places  on  the  Continent,  notably  in  some  of  the 
old  gardens  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  very  fine 
examples  exist.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy 
trees  is  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Leyden.  At 
")  feet  from  the  ground  the  trunk  is  of  such  a 
thickness,  that  a  man  with  outstretched  arms  can 
barely  clasp  it.  At  Meynell  Langley,  near  Derby, 
there  is  a  still  finer  tree  ;  the  trunk  at  4  feet  from 
the  ground  was  about  9  feet  in  circumference 
some  seven  years  ago  ;  the  diameter  of  the 
branches  00  feet  north  and  south,  74  feet  east 
and  west,  thus  giving  a  circumference  of  about 
240  feet.  The  second  form  of  the  ^Veeping  Beech 
to  which  we  have  alluded  is  more  fitted  for  cover- 
ing arbours,  rustic  seats,  &c. ;  it  grows  somewhat 
like  an  umbrella  in  shape,  and  neither  attains  nor 
the  size  assumes  the  boldly  picturesque  and  irre- 
gular aspect  of  the  other. 

The  Shell-bark  Hickory.— Apart  from 
its  value  as  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  hand- 
some of  hardy  deciduous  trees,  the  Shell-bark 
Hickory  (Carya  alba)  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance from  a  purely  economic  standpoint.  It  is  a 
large  and  handsome  tree,  furnishing  most  valu- 
able wood  and  the  principal  Hickory  nuts  of  the 
North  American  maikets.  In  a  wild  state  it  is 
found,  according  to  Professor  C.  S.  Sargent's 
"  Catalogue  of  the  Forest  Trees  of  the  Northern 
United  States,"  in  Canada,  York  County,  Maine, 
to  the  upper  districts  of  Georgia  and  Northern 
Alabama,  west  to  Eastern  Nebraska,  Kansas  and 
Arkansas.  The  wood  is  very  heavy,  strong,  tena- 
cious, elastic ;  furnishing  the  most  valuable  fire- 
wooi  of  the  Atlantic  forests;  extensively  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements, 
carriages,  baskets,  &c. ;  its  specific  gravity  -838. 
It  attains  a  height  of  from  50  feet  to  TO  feet,  with 
a  trunk  2  feet  to  5  feet  in  diameter.  As  a 
striking  object  in  the  park  or  pleasure  ground,  the 


Shell-bark  Hickory — or  as  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  Shag-bark,  on  account  of  the  shaggy  bark  of 
the  trunk,  which  exfoliates  in  rough  plates  or 
strips — is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  landscape 
gardener;  whilst,  with  a  view  to  planting  for 
profit,  it  would  be  well  for  foresters  to  obtain 
seeds  or  young  plants. 


Orchids. 


MODERN  ORCHID  CULTURE. 
The  influx  of  new  Orchids  has  been  such  for  a 
good  many  years  as  to  jjrobably  exceed  that  of  all 
other  new  plants  put  together.  Gardening  would, 
however,  have  sustained  little  or  no  loss  had 
some  of  them  been  left  undisturbed  in  their 
native  wilds.  Tastes  differ  no  doubt,  and  it  may 
be  bad  taste  on  my  part  to  say  so  much,  but  I 
never  could  see  sufficient  beauty  in  Orchids  that 
are  muddy  coloured,  such  as  Odontoglossums, 
with  a  washed-out  dirty  yellow  ground,  to  make 
them  deserving  of  cultivation.  There  are  many 
old  species  that  now  would  seem  to  be  too  old- 
fashioned  to  gain  a  place  amongst  rarities, to  which 
they  are  in  reality  infinitely  superior.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  well-grown,  well-flowered  example  of 
Oncidium  flexuosum,  a  kind  which,  for  the  beauti- 
ful decided  yellow  of  its  flowers  and  the  elegance 
of  its  branching  spikes,  is  scarcely  equalled  by 
any  Orchid  in  cultivation.  Yet  it  is  a  plant  that 
you  may  look  for  in  vain  in  most  of  the  repre- 
sentative collections  of  Orchids  now  existent.  For 
associating  with  other  flowers  in  a  cut  state  it  is 
unsurpassed,  and  on  the  exhibition  stage  a 
thoroughly  well-managed  example  is  a  decided 
improvement  to  the  general  effect  produced  by 
the  best  collection  of  Orchids  ever  put  into  com- 
petition. The  Stanhopeas,  again,  are  now  rarely 
met  with.  What  Orchid  combines  such  size  and 
singularity  in  the  construction  of  the  flowers, 
with  the  wonderful  association  of  colour  of  S. 
tigrina,  a  big,  well-grown  specimen  of  which  will 
give  a  succession  of  flower-spikes  that  will  keep 
up  a  display  for  a  month  .'  Yet  this  and  other 
desirable  species  of  the  genus  are  now  all  but 
discarded  by  cultivators.  There  is,  however,  one 
feature  connected  with  Orchids  at  the  present 
day,  and  that  is  the  great  improvement  that  has 
taken  place  in  their  cultivation.  (;rowers  who 
had  to  deal  with  these  plants  five-and-twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  know  the  state  in  which  some  of 
the  most  extensive  collections  then  in  existence 
were.  The  dreaded  spot,  through  the  effects  of 
which  as  often  as  not  there  was  ultimately  nothing 
left,  except  the  pots  that  had  contained  the 
plants  which  it  attacked,  was  then  the  terror  of 
Orchid  growers,  so  much  so  that  some  large  col- 
lections which  had  been  bought  at  prices  eight  or 
ten  times  the  amount  of  those  which  similar 
plants  would  now  cost,  and  in  which  the 
disease  appeared,  were  sold  off  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  catching.  Yet  there 
was  never  any  good  grounds  for  such  a 
supposition.  A  good  many  plants  from  a  col- 
lection so  sold  off  came  into  my  hands.  Careful 
treatment  brought  them  round,  but  it  is  slow 
work,  occupying  a  long  time,  to  get  plants  that 
have  suffered  much  with  this  disease  into  a  sightly 
condition,  particularly  Aerides  and  Saccolabiums ; 
in  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  until  all  the  affected 
parts  have  disappeared  and  a  new  healthy  growth 
has  taken  their  place.  Orchids  that  have  suffered 
much  from  spot  are  anything  but  satisfactory. 
The  disease  was  simply  the  outcome  of  excessive 
coddling  and  over-excitement,  that  admitted  of 
insufficient  natural  rest,  combined  with  dark,  un- 
suitable houses,  made  vastly  worse  in  this  respect 
by  over-shading.  That  the  complaint,  now  gene- 
rally admitted  to  have  arisen  through  the  above 
causes,  was  in  reality  brought  about  by  them,  I 
had  an  early  opportunity  of  seeing,  through  hav- 
ing occasion  to  move  a  considerable  number  of 
warm  species  from  a  light,  suitable  house,  where 
the  plants  were  near  enough  to  the  glass,  to 
another  in  every  way  opposite  to  this,  where,  in 
addition  to  standing  in  a  position  so  as  to  be 
darkened  by  buildings  and  trees  near  it,  the  roof 


was  so  high  as  to  necessitate  the  plants  being 
much  too  far  from  it  unless  they  had  been  elevated 
so  that  as  much  of  the  pots  as  the  plants  would 
have  been  seen.  Being,  like  most  of  the  growers, 
then  anxious  to  get  them  on,  I  kept  up  as  much 
heat  and  moisture  as  the  plants  had  been  sub- 
jected to  in  the  lighter  house,  with  the  less 
amount  of  air  and  more  shade,  at  that  time  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
Orchids.  Before  the  second  summer  under  such 
treatment  was  over  spot  made  its  appearance 
amongst  Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  Thalajnopsids,  and 
a  good  many  other  kinds.  The  plants  were  then 
moved  to  a  lighter  house  with  more  air  and 
thinner  shading  material,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  next  year  the  growth  made  was  all  but  free 
from  the  complaint,  although  as  much  heat  wai 
given  the  plants  during  the  growing  season  as 
they  had  had  before.     The 

Cause  of  Failure 
in  Orchid  culture  in  not  a  few  instances  is  trace- 
able to  a  uniform  system  of  treatment  in  the  mat- 
ters of  heat,  moisture,  air,  and  shade,  not  taking 
into  account  the  character  of  the  house  in  which 
they  are  to  be  grown.  When  Orchids  have  to  be 
grown  in  houses  that  are  darker  than  they  should 
be,  the  plants,  if  to  be  kept  in  health,  require  to 
be  subjected  to  somewhat  less  heat  and  less  shade, 
with  less  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  or  more  air, 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  than  they  would 
bear  in  suitable  light  houses.  I  feel  satisfied  that 
suflicient  consideration  has  not  been  given  to  this. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  when,  through  Orchids 
being  located  in  a  house  that  does  not  afford  them 
enough  light,  the  temperature  through  the  grow- 
ing season  is  kept  lower,  the  growth  of  such 
plants  as  Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  Yandas,  and 
others  of  a  similar  character  will  be  proportion- 
ately less ;  but  it  is  better  to  be  contented  with 
slower  progress  and  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
plants  than,  through  an  attempt  to  push  them  on, 
have  them  worse  in  other  ways.  The  amount  of 
leaves  made  through  the  growing  season  by  Orchids 
of  this  description  is  by  no  means  evidence  of  suc- 
cessful management.  If  the  treatment  is  such  as  to 
suit  Yandas,  Aerides,  and  Saccolabiums,  they  will 
give  a  bloom-spike  for  every  leaf  they  make  ;  con- 
sequently the  quantit}-  of  flowers  produced  is  a 
better  test  than  the  number  of  leaves.  Orchids, 
whether  they  belong  to  the  warm  or  the  inter- 
mediate section,  where  more  heat  is  kept  np 
through  the  growing  season  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  require  to  have  proportionately  more 
light  given  them  than  if  barely  as  much 
warmth  was  maintained  as  is  needful.  In  this 
they  are  like  all  other  cultivated  plants.  They 
will  also  bear  more  atmospheric  moisture  when 
under  conditions  of  a  maximum  amount  of  light 
than  in  darker  places.  This  I  have  proved  over 
and  over  again,  and  when  speaking  of  Orchids 
have  always  urged  the  need  for  giving  them  much 
more  light  than  used  to  be  considered  good  for 
them,  though  most  cultivators  now  see  the  neces- 
sity for  this,  and  act  on  the  principle.  The  oldest 
and  most  successful  growers  now  not  only  keep 
their  plants  nearer  the  roof  than  they  did,  but  in 
addition  use  much  thinner  shading,  the  result  of 
which  is  a  vastly  improved  condition  of  the  plants, 
which  make  shorter  leaves  with  much  more  sub- 
stance in  them,  and  that  retain  their  vitality  so 
long,  that  bare  naked  stems  are  all  but  things  of 
the  past.     The  important  matter  of  whether 

Manure 
in  any  form  can  with  advantage  bo  used  to  all  or 
any  of  the  family  of  Orchids  is  still  in  a  state  of 
doubt.  Some  who  expressed  their  opinions  at  the 
late  conference  were  in  favour  of  its  use  ;  whibt, 
on  the  other  hand,  others  condemned  any  ap- 
plication of  the  kind.  Neither  is  there  much  to 
wonder  at  in  this,  for  it  is  only  what  occurs  in 
relation  to  any  practice  connected  with  plant 
culture  that  has  not  become  fully  understood  and 
accepted.  But,  although  in  all  probability  com- 
paratively few  cultivators  have  tried  the  use  of 
manure  for  Orchids,  there  are  others  who  have 
used  it  in  some  or  other  of  the  various  ways  in 
which  it  may  be  applied.  The  practice  is  not  by  any 
means  new,  for  manure  in  different  ways  has  been 
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used  for  these  plants  many  years  back,  and  its 
merits,  applied  iu  several  ways,  proved.  Tlie  best 
grown  Orchids  lever  met  with  were  those  at  Uurst 
House,  near  Liverpool,  and  I  have  heard  many 
others  who  were  acquainted  witli  the  wonderful 
plants  at  this  place  express  their  belief  that  their 
equals  have  not  since  been  seen.  The  material 
iu  which  all  were  grown,  excepting  PhaUuaopsids 
and  some  kinds  of  Dendrobes  which  were  in 
hanging  baskets,  was  of  a  character  that  would 
startle  most  Orchid  growers  of  the  present  time 
who  look  upon  Sphagnum  either  wholly  or  with  a 
mixture  of  peat  as  about  the  only  material  that 
will  do  for  all  but  a  few  sorts.  The  Hurst  House 
plants,  including  Vandas,  Aerides,  Saccolabiutns, 
Cattleyas,  Oncidiums,  Epidendrums,  and  numbers 
of  others,  were  grown  in  a  mixture  of  tinely  sifted 
peat  with  none  of  the  earthy  matter  taken  out  of 
it,  manure  from  old  Mushroom  beds,  also  finely 
sifted  and  pounded  charcoal,  equal  p.irts  of  each, 
and  in  this  the  plants  rooted  in  the  broad 
shallow  pots  in  which  they  were  grown  in  a 
way  that  I  never  saw  any  other  Orchids  do 
either  before  or  since.  The  roots  evidently  re- 
tained their  vitality  longer  than  they  usually 
do  iri  the  case  of  cultivated  Orchids.  Not  the 
least  remarkable  thing  was  that  even  thick- 
rooted  species,  such  as  Aerides  and  Saccola- 
biums,  produced  few  roots  up  the  stem  compared 
with  what  are  usually  met  with.  A  plant  of 
Aerides  crispum  from  5  feet  to  6  feet  high,  with 
every  leaf  perfect  down  to  the  pot,  had  scarcely 
made  a  single  root  more  than  6  inches  above  the 
base.  A  specimen  of  Sacoolabium  guttatum,  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  growths,  the  strongest  of  which 
was  just  upon  3  feet  above  the  pot,  v/as  a  dense 
mass  of  healthy  leaves  and  carrying  close  on  thirty 
bloom-spikes,  showed  a  like  disinclination  to  pro- 
duces roots  in  the  usual  number  at  any  consider- 
able distance  from  the  bottom.  In  others  of  the 
thickly  rooted  species  there  was  a  similar  absence 
of  a  disposition  to  root  up  the  stem.  The  plants 
were  evidently  satisfied  with  the  material  that 
they  had  to  sustain  them  within  the  pots.  For 
most  of  the  kinds  of  Orchids  that  grow  naturally 
on  the  ground,  such  as  Calanthe  Masuca,  vera- 
trifoli  I,  and  the  bulbous  species,  Phaius  Wallichi, 
P.  grandifolius,  Peristeriaelata,  Cypripsdiums,  and 
others  of  like  character,  T  used  to  mix  manure  with 
the  peat  or  loam  iu  which  they  were  potted,  being 
careful  that  before  using  it  it  had  been  reduced 
to  a  dry  decomposed  condition,  a  state  in  which 
the  plants  showed  by  their  strength  of  growth,  the 
colour  of  their  foliage,  and  the  amount  of  flower 
which  they  made,  that  they  were  benefited  there- 
by. I  have  seen  bulbous  Calanthes  grown  in  old 
Mushroom  manure  alone  without  a  particle  of 
loam  or  peat  added,  potsherds  only  being  mixed 
with  it.  The  experiment  was  made  by  one  of  the 
most  successful  growers  of  these  Calanthes  in 
order  to  see  what  effect  would  be  produced  com- 
pared with  others  grown  in  loam  or  peat  with 
s.ime  manure  added.  The  growth  made  by  the 
plants  ia  the  manure  alone  was  as  good,  but  no 
better  than  that  of  the  others — a  result  which 
showed  that  the  roots  did  not  dislike  manure. 

Ammoniating  the  Atmosphere. 

In  a  house  in  which  I  once  had  a  mixed  lot  of 
intermediate  and  warm  species  there  was  a  small 
brick  pit,  in  which  aftera  time  through  the  grow- 
ing season  I  kept  three  or  four  barrowfuls  of 
stable  manure  with  not  much  litter  in  it ;  this 
fermented  slightly,  giving  off  ammonia,  the  effect 
of  which  was  seen  in  the  improved  condition  of 
the  leaves  produced  under  its  influence  as 
compared  with  those  made  before  it  was  used. 
The  manure  was  cleared  out  and  replaced 
by  new  material  once  a  fortnight.  I  have 
also  supplied  the  atmosphere  of  an  Orchid 
house  with  ammonia  by  keeping  a  p.ailful  of 
strong  manure  water  standing  on  the  hot  pipes 
during  the  season  of  growth,  renewing  it  every 
other  day,  by  which  means  any  more  objectionable 
smell  than  that  of  ammonia  was  avoided  :  its 
effects  on  the  plants  was  similar  to  that  of  the  fer- 
menting solid  matter.  All  this  goes  to  prove  that 
Orchids,  like  other  plants,  derive  benefit  from 
manure.     Many  in  their  native  countries  cannot 


fail  to  get  more  or  less  assistance  in  this  way 
through  the  rapid  decomposition  of  dead  vege- 
table matter  which  takes  place  under  high  tem- 
peratures, and  with  which  matter  the  roots  are 
fed  by  actual  contact,  or  absorb  it  from  the 
atmosphere  which  contains  it.  No  doubt  Orchids, 
as  well  as  other  plants,  differ  as  regards  the  food 
best  adapted  to  supply  their  wants.  I  am  con- 
vinced from  my  own  experiments  and  those  of 
others  that  they  like  ammonia.  Anyone  at- 
tempting, however,  to  give  manurial  stimulants  to 
these  plants  will  do  well  to  act  with  caution,  and 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  power  of  any  plant  to 
assimilate  food  is  proportionate  to  the  growth 
which  it  makes.  Orchids,  being  plants  of  com- 
paratively slow  as  well  as  small  growth,  naturally 
caa  only  take  a  limited  amount  of  sustenance,  and 
any  attempt  to  give  them  stronger  or  larger 
quantities  than  they  are  able  to  bear  is  all  but 
certain  to  end  in  disaster.  T.  Baines. 


PRUNED  DENDPvOBES. 
Some  Orchid  growers  having  expressed  a  desire 
that  I  would  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  I  treated  the  plants  of  D.  nobile 
which  I  lately  showed  at  South  Kensington,  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  complying  with  their 
wishes.  About  seven  years  ago  I  had  two  old 
plants  of  D.  nobile  which  were  very  unsightly. 
These  I  split  up  and  made  a  dozen  small  plants  of 
them.  They  were  potted  in  6-inch  pots,  which 
were  well  drained.  After  potting  they  were  placed 
in  an  ordinary  stove  to  make  new  growths ;  here 
they  remained  till  the  following  autumn,  when 
someof  theyounggrowths  wereasmuchas  18inches 
long.  During  the  time  when  they  were  in  the 
stove  they  were  kept  shaded  from  the  sun  and 
liberally  supplied  with  water.  The  house  during 
the  summer  was  often  allowed  to  ruu  up  as  high 
as  11C°  Fahr.  As  I  found  this  treatment  suited 
them,  the  following  spring,  after  flowering,  they 
were  again  placed  in  the  stove;  this  time  some  of 
the  plants  made  remarkable  growths,  one  I  mea- 
sured being  2  feet  1 1  inches  long.  When  they  had 
finished  their  growth,  which  was  about  the  end  of 
August  (having  been  placed  in  heat  in  April) 
they  were  taken  into  a  vinery  from  which  the 
Grapes  had  been  cut ;  there  they  remained  till  I 
wanted  them  to  bloom,  when  they  were  again  put 
into  heat.  They  have  only  been  potted  twice  since  ; 
four  years  ago  they  were  placed  in  9-inch  pots,  and 
last  year  into  the  pots  in  which  they  now  are.  In 
order  to  get  them  to  make  good  stout  growths  they 
must  be  liberally  supplied  with  water  during  the 
time  when  they  are  growing,  and  the  house  must  be 
kept  well  moistened  two  or  three  times  each  fine 
day.  I  give  but  little  air  during  the  time  when 
they  are  giowing,  but  when  at  rest  they  have  all 
tlie  light  and  air  possible.  I  require  all  my  flowers 
to  send  away ;  therefore  I  cut  the  growths  with  the 
flowers  on  them.  The  plants  which  I  had  at  South 
Kensington  have  had  their  flowering  growths  cut 
off.  It  is  seldom  that  I  am  able  to  get  any  side 
growths,  for  most  of  them  bloom  from  every  node 
if  well  ripened.  In  order  to  get  young  side 
growths  for  increasing  the  stock,  I  keep  one  or  two 
plants  in  heat  during  the  winter  ;  this  causes  them 
to  make  growths  instead  of  bloom.  On  one  of 
the  plants  which  I  took  to  South  Kensington 
there  was  a  growth  that  had  forty-five  flowers  on 
it,  but  three  of  them  were  broken  off  before  they 
expanded  ;  therefore  there  were  but  forty-two  on  it 
when  I  exhibited  it.  Some  of  the  racemes  had  as 
many  as  four  blossoms,  most  of  them  three,  and 
no  single  ones.  I  have  tried  several  other  kinds 
of  Dendrobes  with  equally  good  results. 

fl.  C.  Prinsep. 


Cattleyas  at  Amer  House,  Olonmel. 

— Here  may  be  found  a  bank  of  100  or  more 
Cattleya  blooms,  well  worth  going  some  distance  to 
see.  The  plants  producing  them  are  comparatively 
small,  but  the  blooms  are  magnificent.  Some  of 
Mossia;  measured  across  the  sepals  from  tip  to 
tip  9  inches,  those  of  Mendeli  are  quite  as  large, 
while  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  the  dark  green  foliage 
indicated  luxuriant  health.  Mr.  Clibborn  is  the 
owner  of  the   collection,   and  one  secret  of  his 


success  is  he  looks  after  his  plants  himself  when 
at  home  ;  the  second  is  the  watering,  and  a  third 
the  potting.  The  first  point  requires  no  comment. 
As  to  the  water  and  watering,  an  experienced 
grower  once  told  me  that  these  two  points  are 
vital  in  the  case  of  Cattleyas.  If  the  water  is 
hard  or  not  of  the  same  temperature  as  that  of 
the  house,  failure  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
Lastly,  I  am  indebted  to  the  same  authority  for 
the  hint  that  Cattleyas  never  do  so  well  on  blocks  as 
potted.  One  of  the  reasons  of  this  I  have  neverseen 
stated,  but  believe  it  to  be  that  the  most  expe- 
rienced have  found  dipping  the  plants  and  blocks 
in  the  tank  or  syringing  not  so  advantageous  as 
watering  the  pots  without  wetting  the  foliage. 
These  points  have  all  been  attended  to  here,  and 
may  account  for  Mr.  Clibborn's  success.  Mr. 
Clibborn  had  Ijlooms  of  several  Odontoglos- 
sums,  notably  O.  vesillarium,  flowering  a  second 
time  this  year,  interspersed  here  and  there  through 
the  Cattleyas,  which  added  much  to  the  effect. — 
W.  J.  MURPHT. 


Ferns. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  FERNS. 

These  are  mostly  valued  for  their  hardiness  and 
usefulness,  producing  as  they  do  in  the  out-of- 
doors  fernery  a  contrast  which  could  not  be  ob- 
tained by  planting  British  species  and  varieties 
alone.  Some  of  them,  too,  are  individuallj'  interest- 
ing.    Such  is  the  case  with  Adiantum  pedatum, 
the  principal  figure  in  the  annexed  illustration. 
North  America,  even  with  all  its  numerous  Ferns, 
produces  only  three  Adiantums — viz.,  A.  Capillus- 
Veneris,  A.  emarginatum,  and  A.  pedatum.     The 
first  two  are  not  hardy,  but  A.  pedatum  in  its 
native  country  will  stand  over  30°  of  frost,  pro- 
tected, however,  by  a  thick  layer  of  leaves,  which 
naturally  cover  its  crowns  when  at  rest,  and  an- 
nually also  by  a  thick  coating  of  snow.  It  is  quite 
distinct  in  habit  and  general  appearance  from 
any  other  Adiantum.  It  is  extensively  distributed, 
being  met  with  in  abundance  from  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Canada  to  Alabama,  and  it  is  also  found 
in   Utah,  Oregon,    California,   British  Columbia, 
Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  &c.     It  is  very  plentiful  in 
rich  moist  woods,  especially  among  rocks.  In  such 
places  it  forms  patches  under  trees,  often  cover- 
ing several  acres  at  a  stretch.     In  growth  it  is 
very  peculiar  ;  its  singularly  pedate  fronds,  which 
are  pea-green  in  colour  and  which  are  very  fragile, 
are  borne  on  dark  purplish  shining  stalks,  and  are 
produced  from  the  extremity  of  long  underground 
rhizomes,  which,  through  the  annual  fall  of  leaves 
and  their  accumulation,  often  lie  buried  under 
(i  inches  deep  and  even  more  of  decaying  vege- 
table matter  which  the  fronds  have  to  get  through 
before  they  can  reach  the   surface   of   the  scil. 
According  to   eye-witnesses,   such   masses  of  A. 
pedatum  are  a  grand  sight.     If  in  some  places  in 
England  failure  has  attended  the  attempt  to  cul- 
tivate it  outside,  the  failure  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  underground  rhizomes  are  generally  too  close 
to  the  surface,  and  that  they  are  neither  protected 
in  winter  by  leaves  nor  snow,  and  thus  feel  more 
keenly    the    effects   of    cold,  though  less  severe 
than  that  of  its  own  country.     Another  North 
American   Fern  of  great  beauty  and  possessing 
characters  strikingly  different  from  any  of  our 
own  is  the  Onoclea  sensibilis,  of  which  an  excel- 
lent   illustration    is     given    in     The    Garden 
(Vol.  XXVI.,  p.  .S23).     It  occurs  in  a  wild  state  in 
meadows  from  New  Brunswick  to  Saskatchewan, 
and   southwards  through    Kansas  and  Arkansas 
to  Louisiana,  and  eastward  to  Florida.   It  is  parti- 
cularly interesting  owing  to  its  mode  of  fruiting 
being  essentially  different  in  that  respect  from 
all  other  known  Ferns.     Its  fertile  fronds,  which 
are  only  a  few  inches  high,  are  produced    very 
sparingly,  and  are  totally  distinct  from  the  barren 
ones.     They  are  perfectly  erect,  very  rigid,  and 
remain  on  the  plants  for  a  couple  of  seasons ; 
whereas  the  barren  ones,   which,  on  account  of 
their  soft,  pale,  pea-green  colour,  may  be  consi- 
sidered  as  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  plant, 
are  quite  deciduous  and  triangular,  with  the  edges 
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of  pinnne  beautifully  nndulated.  They  measnre, 
when  the  plant  is  well  established,  as  much  as 
from  18  inches  to  20  inches  in  height.  Then  there 
are  the  Osmundas,  which,  although  met  with  in 
all  pirts  of  the  world,  have  their  most  distinct,  as 
well  as  most  decorative,  representatives  in  North 
America.  From  Java  and  from  Hong  Kong  we 
have  in  0.  javanica  and  0.  bipinnata  two  ever- 
green species  ;  from  Brazil  comei  O.  palustris.also 
an  evergreen  kind ;  but  all  other  known  species 
or  varieties  partake  of  the  deciduous  character 
peculiar  to  the  British  Royal  Fern  figured  in  The 
Garden  (Vol.  XXVI.,  p.  40.'>).  The  three  North 
American     kinds     al- 


mucb  finer  cut  and  of  a  beautiful  purple  hue 
when  young,  giadnally  changi'g  to  a  metallic 
colour  and  then  to  a  pale  green,  Just  as  some  of 
the  Maiden-hair  Feres  do.  The  fronds  are  erect, 
or  nearly  so,  close  together,  and  bear  their  fertile 
portion  on  their  summits.  There  are  no  exclu- 
."•ively  fertile  fronds  in  this  species ;  all  mature 
fronds  bear  more  or  less  fructification,  which  is 
ripe  before  the  frond  on  which  it  occurs  is  per- 
fectly developed  and  hardened.  There  are  also 
in  North  America  several  kinds  of  Nephrodium, 
which  are  found  extremely  useful  in  this  country. 
N.  floridanum  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  aii 


ready  in  cultivation  are 
all  well  worthy  of  spe- 
cial attention,  for  they 
are  essentially  distinct 
from  all  other  Os- 
mundas, and  all  of 
them  are  of  a  highly 
decorative  character. 
0.  cinnamomea  is  the 
strongest  grower  of  the 
three,  and  itisjalso  the 
one  whose  fronds  are 
endowed  with  the 
greatest  resisting 
powers.  It  is  found 
ia  great  abundance  in 
low  grounds  and  moist 
copses  in  Newfound- 
land, Louisiana,  and 
Florida,  &c.  Although 
very  ornamental  in 
its  barren  state,  it  ia 
when  fertile  that  it 
cannot  possibly  be 
mistaken,  as  the  fertile 
fronds,  which  are  erect 
and  of  a  cinnamon  col- 
our, are  produced  only 
after  the  barren  ones 
are  perfectly  unfolded. 
They  rise  from  the 
centre  of  the  plant  and 
form  its  principal  at- 
traction. O.  Clayton- 
iana,  better  known  in 
Europe  under  the  name 
of  0.  interrupla,  is  a 
species  as  curious  as 
it  is  ornamental.  Its 
fertile  fronds  do  not 
bear  the  fructification 
throughout,  but  only 
in  parts  of  its  length, 
hence  the  name  in- 
terrupla. The  cuter 
fronds,  which  are  first 
produced,  are  exclu- 
sively sterile ;  the  fer- 
tile ones,  which  are 
produced  later  on, 
rise  from  the  centre 
of  the  plant,  and  are 
of  a  much  more  erect 
habit  than  those  per- 
fectly barren.  The 
lower  part  of  their 
leafy  portion  is  bar- 
ren; then  about  eight 
to  ten  pairs  of  fer- 
tile pinnse  are  situated  towards  the  middle  j  Ferns  from  that  part  which  stretches  from  Florida 
of  them ;  and  finally  their  extremity  for  to  Louisiana,  where  it  is  found  growing  mostly  in 
about  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pairs  of  pinnas  are  [  wet  woods  where  there  is  a  good  depth  of  vege- 
barren  again,  an  arrangement  which  renders  this  table  matter.  N.  nevadense  is  a  Fern  which, 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  curious  kinds  ,  were  it  not  for  its  peculiar  characters,  would  not 
known  in  cultivation.  It  is  also  distinguished  I  have  received  much  attention  at  the  hands  of  our 
from  all  other  Osmundas  by  having  a  little  tuft  of  ,  home  growers  on  account  of  its  general  aspect 
woolly  hairs  clinging  to  the  axil  of  each  pinna  of  '  bearing  a  certain  resemblance  to  that  of  some  of 
the  barren  fronds.  It  is  very  common  from  New-  our  own  Ferns  ;  but  a  most  important  feature  to 
foundland  to  Lake  Superior,  and  its  natural  be  observed  in  its  fertile  fronds,  and  one  which 
habitat  extends  to  the  mountain  regions  of  Arkan-  has  not  been  found  in  any  other  Fern  either  from 
sas,  Kentucky,  and  North  Carolina,  if  not  even  the  New  World  or  the  Old,  consists  in  the  divi- 
f  urther  0.  spectabilis,  also  from  the  same  regions,  sions  or  leaflets  being  folded  together  early  in  the 
is  totally  different  from  either  of  the  two  above  |  day  and  opening  only  late  in  the  afternoon, 
described  species.  It  is  of  dwarfer  habit,  rarely  I  Another  constant  character  also  peculiar  to  this 
exceeding  15  inches  in  height,  and  its  fronds  are    curious  species  is  that  the  entire  surface  of  its 
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fronds  is  copiously  dotted  all  over  with  minute 
shining  globules  of  a  resinous  character,  producing 
a  most  peculiar  effect.  Its  habitat  is  very  local, 
being  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Northern  California. 
N.  novaboracense  is  particularly  attractive  owing 
to  the  fragrance  of  its  fronds,  especially  when  not 
fully  deifeloped.  It  is  a  species  of  medium  growth 
only,  found  in  moist  meadows  in  New  iirunswick 
and  Canada  to  Virginia  ;  also  in  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
and  North  Carolina.  Its  fronds,  which  are  rather 
brittle,  are  of  a  pale  pea-green,  a  colour  which 
is  retained  throughout  the  season,  and  their 
fragrance  is  such  that  a  few  of  them  dried  in  the 
open  air  perfume  a  room  deliciously  for  a  \ciig 
time.  Polystichura  munitum  is  another  striking 
North  American  Fern  which  can  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully in  this  country  without  any  shelter.  Iti 
fronds,  which  are  hard,  are  of  a  beautiful  dark 
ereen,  peculiarly  serrated  on  the  edges  of  their 
pinnje,  and  may  be  counted  by  scores.  It  is  very 
abundant  in  San  Diego,  California,  northwards  to 
Columbia  and  Southern  Oregon,  where  it  grows 
from  4  feet  1 3 .")  feet  high,  and  is  highly  ornamental 
on  account  of  the  dark 
hue  of  its  hard  and 
lasting  foliage,  and  of 
its  stalks  which  are 
very  chaffy.  Aspidium 
Goldiannm  has  no  re- 
semblance whatever  to 
any  European  Fern, 
and  is  therefore  valu- 
able, forming,  as  it 
does,  by  its  broad  and 
somewhat  loose  foli- 
age, a  very  good  con- 
trast with  other  kinds 
which  one  generally 
sees  in  out-of-door  fer- 
neries. It  is  a  strong 
grower,  its  fronds 
reaching,  when  in  a 
good  situation,  as  much 
as  3  feet  in  length.  It 
grows  abundantly  in 
locky  woods  from  Ca- 
nada and  Maine  to 
Indiana,  Virginia,  and 
Kentucky.  S'ruthio- 
p'eris  penns3lvanica, 
though  in  many  re- 
spects resembling  the 
Earopean  S.  germa- 
nica,  is  a  Fern  of  more 
noble  aspect  and  much 
larger  dimensions.  It 
is  met  with  in  abund- 
ance from  the  Saskat- 
chewan and  Lake  Win- 
nipeg to  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  southward 
to  Pennsylvania  and 
Illinois.  In  all  these 
parts  the  Ostrich  Fern 
is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  North 
American  Ferns.  The 
outline  of  the  whole 
plant  possesses  the 
same  peculiar  vase-li'se 
shape  noticeable  in  the 
European  species.  Ly- 
godium  palmatum,  one 
of  the  mist  di.^tinct  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  all  known  species,  is  a  lovely  climbing 
Fern,  of  which  an  excellent  illustration  appeared 
in  The  Gardex  for  1S78  (Vol  XIII.,  p.  149). 
Many  more  interesting  species  just  as  hardy  at 
any  of  our  own  native  kinds  be'ong  to  North 
.\merica,  but  the  above  selection  will  give  a  fair 
idea  of  their  value  as  regards  the  ornamentation 
of  out-of-door  ferneries  in  this  country.  S. 

The  Washington  Thorn.— This  is  the  Eng- 
lish name  given  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray  in  his  '■  Manual  of 
the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States"  for  Cra- 
t.'EJus  cordata,  and  it  is  used  here  in  preference 
to  Loudon's  one,  "  the  heart-shaped-leaved  Thorn." 
It  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  handsome  of 
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Thorns,  and  is,  besides,  perhaps  the  latest  of  all 
tD  bloxn.  At  the  present  time,  after  nearly  all 
the  other  species  are  past,  good  sized  trees  are 
now  in  full  flower  at  K^sv.  The  broally  ovate  or 
triangular  somewhat  heart-shaped  leaves  are  of  a 
deep  shining  green  colour  ;  the  small  scarlet  fruits 
ripen  in  Ootober.  It  is  a  native  of  Vir^jinia,  Ken- 
tucky, &;£!.,  and  the  trunk  attains  a  height  of  from 
15  feet  to  2o  feet.  Although  long  ago  introduced 
to  British  gardens  (Loudon  give'*  the  date  of  its 
introduction  to  this  country  as  173S),  it  ii  far  too 
seldom  met  with  in  cukivation.  The  attention  of 
planters  only  requires  to  be  called  to  this  hand- 
some little  hardy  tree  to  ensure  a  due  recognition 
of  its  merits. 


EXHIBITION  OP  ORCHIDS. 

The  special  exhibitions  of  particular  classes  of 
plants,  now  beaming  a  custom  among  the  princi- 
pal nurserymen,  arecjmmeadableinmanyrespect^, 
as  an  effjrt  is  generally  made  to  render  such 
displays  as  representative  as  possible.  Such  an 
exhibition  is  now  made  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  in 
his  nursery  at  Upper  HoUoway,  the  special  feature 
of  which  is  Orchids.  These  are  arranged  for  the 
occasion  in  the  capacious  house  which  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  is  03capied  by  huge  specimens  of 
Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  Cycadj,  and  other  noble  leaved 
plants.  Of  these,  many  have  been  retained  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  background  to  the  groups 
of  Orchids  displayed  on  either  side  of  the  path- 
way, and  we  need  hardly  say  that  they  contribute 
greatly  to  make  the  whole  show  effective.  The 
very  character  of  Orchid  growth  demands  some 
such  assistance  where  picturesque  effect  is  aimed 
at,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  such  Orchid* 
as  Cattleyas  and  Lajlias.  By  thus  blending 
elegant  foliaged  plants  with  gay  flowers,  a  most 
captivating  exhibition  is  the  result,  finer  in  all 
respects  than  has  ever  been  seen  before  at  this 
nursery.  From  amongst  the  crowds  of  seasonable 
Orchids  of  which  thi^  gathering  is  composed  we 
have  selected  the  following  as  being  of  special 
interest,  and  we  need  only  add  that  the  bulk  of 
the  exhibition  consists  of  the  remarkable  specimen 
plants  for  which  Mr.  Williams'  nursery  has  so 
long  been  celebrated. 

LiELiA  ppapuRATA  and  its  varieties  are  with- 
out question  the  glory  of  the  show,  and  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  find  half-a-dozen  of  them 
flowering  side  by  side,  all  regarded  as  the  cream 
of  the  varieties  that  have  flowered  this  season. 
Foremost  among  them  was  Williamsi,  well  known 
to  be  matchless  with  respect  to  its  large-lipped 
flowers,  which  are  a  third  larger  than  usuil  and 
finelv  shaped.  Toe  lips  measured  between  2  inches 
and  3  inches  across,  and  are  of  a  deep  purplish 
crimson  with  a  pale  tip.  There  were  some  fine 
specimens  of  this  grand  variety  which  arrested 
everyone's  attention.  Taking  Williamu  as  the 
fineit  of  the  series,  we  have  next  to  it  atro-pur- 
purea.  remarkable  for  intensity  of  olour  on  the 
lip,  the  richness  of  which  is  increased  by  the 
unusual  brilliancy  of  the  yellow  throat — ^  true 
yellow,  not  yellowish  white,  as  is  usually  the  case 
in  varieties  of  purpurata.  Both  Williamsi  and 
atro-purpurea  have  lilac-tinged  sepals,  but  in  the 
third  called  L  ^ndesborough's  form  of  L.  purpurata 
alba  the  sepals  are  of  the  purest  white,  and  the 
lip  almost  of  a  black-purple,  s  j  intensely  deep  is  it. 
Taere  is  also  a  rich  yellow  throat  in  these  fl  jwers, 
whichsetsoff  t.heothercolours.  Of  this  variety  there 
was  a  plant  with  two  spikes,  one  carrying  six,  the 
oi;herfive  flowers.  Twootherextra^rdinary  varieties 
deserve  notice.  Tuese  are  Rasselliana  and  Nelisi. 
The  first  is  in  the  way  of  the  rare  and  much- 
prized  Sohroederi.  The  flowers  are  of  medium 
size,  the  sepals  white,  the  lip  of  a  pleasing  rose- 
purple,  pencilled  with  deeper  hues.  It  is  the  dis- 
tinct rosy  tint  that  renders  this  so  beautiful  and 
so  diflferent  from  all  the  rest.  There  was  a  plant 
of  it  with  ten  a>wers— a  charming  sight.  Nelisi 
is  somewhat  in  the  same  way,  but  not  so  fine,  the 
flowers  being  smaller,  but  the  lips  possess  the  same 
rosy  lilac  tint  so  anusual  in  varieties  of  purpurata 
It  is,  we  believe,  of  Continental  origin  and  seldom 
seen  in  flower.  Another  form  in  bloom  was  Brysi- 
ana,  also  distinct  in  having  a  pale  lilac-tinted  lip 


and  dark  not  white  sepals ;  hence  it  is  not  so 
beautiful  as  either  of  tin  other  two.  It  was  a 
rare  sight  to  see  no  fewer  than  six  distioc'. 
varieties  flowering  in  one  collection;  indeed,  such 
an  occurrence  has  never  beea  experieucad  before 
in  this  nursery.  The  ordinary  forms  of  L  purpurata 
were  numerous,  now  being  the  height  of  the  pur- 
purata season,  although  they  will  continue  for 
some  time  to  come.  If  an  amateur  requires  only 
a  choice  selection  of  Orchids,  say  a  dozen  sorts. 
L.  purpurata  should  be  one  of  the  dozen,  for  in 
our  estimation  no  Orchid  is  so  beautiful  as  a  white 
variety  ot  this  Lielia.  Of  other  Lielias  the  most 
remarkable  was  a  new  one,  named  Measuresiana, 
a  kind  midway  'oetween  purpurata  and  elegaas, 
and  probably  a  hybrid.  The  flowers  are  interme- 
diate in  size,  the  sepals  white  and  the  lip  prettily 
mottled  with  amethyst  and  pale  markings. 

Cattleyas,  such  as  Mossire,  Mendeli,  Warneri, 
and  gigas,  now  in  the  height  of  their  flowering 
season,  are  grandly  shown,  some  of  Mr.  Williams' 
noted  specimen  plants  which  he  used  to  exhibit 
being  in  full  beauty.  Two  specimen  Cattleyas, 
bona-fide  single  plants,  are  especially  remarkable 
Both  belong  to  C.  Mossias,  and  one  bears  thirty 
Sowers,  the  other  twenty-six  A  more  beautiful 
sight  in  the  way  of  Orchids  could  not  be  imagined 
than  these  specimens  present,  all  the  flowers 
being  turned  one  way,  and  this  is  always  the 
case  with  specimen  single  plants,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  made-up  specimens  the  flowers  are  turnel 
in  all  directions.  There  are  several  named  forms 
of  C.  Mossise,  bat  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
describe  their  subtle  distinctions  inte  ligibly ;  a 
form  of  Mendeli  called  superba  is,  however,  so 
far  superior  to  its  compeers,  that  it  deserves  special 
mentian.  It  is  like  the  choice  selbornensis  shown 
at  the  conference,  and  not  at  all  inferior  to  it. 

Odontoglossdms  figure  prominently  in  the 
show,  and  none  fascinate  the  ordinary  visitor  so 
much  as  varieties  of  O.  crispum,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  large  and  the  sepals  pure  white.  Of 
such  as  these  there  are  crowds,  whose  graceful 
spikes  tossing  about  in  all  directions  give  stiffer 
growing  kinds  an  air  of  lightness.  The  con- 
noisseur, however,  wants  more  than  these ;  he 
seeks  for  raro  hybrids,  some  of  which  are  beauti- 
fully spotted  One  in  this  collection  the  other 
day  would  have  fascinated  any  Orchid  fancier. 
It  was  named  O.  cu-pidatum  xanthoglossnm,  a 
long  name  for  a  really  handsome  variety,  ap- 
parently one  belonging  to  the  debateable  hybrid 
section.  It  had  a  yellow  ground  colour  heavily 
blotched  with  choiolate  brown  all  over  the  sepals 
and  lip.  It  had  only  just  opened,  and  it  was 
expected  that  it  would  soon  be  secured  for  en- 
riching some  connoisseur's  collection.  Another 
hybrid  in  a  similar  way,  but  not  so  handsome,  was 
0.  prionopetalum.  remarkable  for  the  sepals  being 
distinctly  spotted  at  the  edges.  The  true  0. 
naevium  majus  ot  Lindley  was  in  beautiful  con- 
dition, and  thus  seen  there  is  surely  no  prettier 
member  in  the  genus.  It  has  short  erect  spikes 
of  smallish  fljwers,  with  narrow  twisted  sepals 
pure  white,  profusely  spotted  with  a  deeo  choco- 
late red,  whereas  the  nse^ium  mijus  of  Reichen- 
bach  is  only  a  form  of  0.  gloriosum,  and  not 
nearly  so  beautiful.  A  specimen  plant  of  0. 
vexillariam  was  worthy  of  special  note,  reminding 
us  as  it  did  of  the  famous  Gannersbury  plants  of 
ten  years  ago.  This  plant  bore  twenty  spikes. 
which  hung  on  the  sides  of  the  pot  in  the  most 
graceful  way  imaginable,  and  a  finer  example  of 
good  culture  could  not  be  desired. 

The  MASDffiVALLlAS  include  a  new  variety  ot 
M.  Harryaaa,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  yellow 
that  has  yet  been  seen,  the  colour  being  apricot 
yellow,  flushed  with  pink  and  with  pink  veins.  It 
is  so  distinct  from  all  the  rest  of  the  varieties 
grown  here  that  it  may  be  singled  out  at  a  glance. 
It  has  been  appropriately  named  armenaica.  The 
flower  is  large,  and  the  sepals  fit  together  so  as  to 
form  a  compact  fljwer.  The  usual  fine  varieties 
of  M  Harrvana,  some  represented  by  huge  plants 
a  couple  of  feet  through,  may  also  be  seen  here. 

Amongst  other  interesting  kinds  may  be  men- 
tioned Cypripedium  Druryi,  a  rare  Lady's  Slipper, 
not  very  showy,  bat  different  from  all  others  in 


having  yellow-tinted  flowers  in  the  way  of  C. 
insigne;  Anguloa  Ruckeri  sanguinea,  a  noble 
Orcnid.  the  flowers  of  which  remind  one  of  those 
ot  a  Tulip,  and  possess  an  odour  like  that  of 
Friar's  Bilsam;  Dendrobium  moschatumcupreum, 
with  spikes  of  deep  orange-yellow,  flowers  home 
on  stems  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  high ;  Scuti- 
caria  Steeli;  Acineta  Humboldti;  Aerides  dit- 
torme,  quite  a  "  botanical  Orchid,"  but  singularly 
interestingasbeingastriking  contrast  to  the  large- 
flowered  kinds,  such,  for  example,  as  A.  crassi- 
folium,  also  finely  in  bloom  here,  as  is  likewise 
the  Foxbrush  Orchid  (\.  Fieldingi),  a  specimen 
of  which  with  halt  a  dozen  long  drooping  spikes 
rank  aming  the  best  plants  in  the  show.  Toe  old 
and  very  beautiful  Oacidium  flexuosura  will  form 
quite  a  feature  in  the  display  during  the  next  few 
weeks,  as  quantities  of  plants  of  it  have  pro- 
duced quite  a  thicket  ot  spikes.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  Orchids  one  can  grow  for  cutting,  as  the 
spikes  are  so  graceful  and  they  bear  such  numbers 
of  clear  yellow  blossoms  resembling  golden  in- 
sects. Vanda  teres  is  suocessfully  flowered  here, 
when  grown  in  an  unshaded  house,  kept  constantly 
watered  and  syringed,  and  not  dried  off,  as  ia 
usually  done.  Some  small  plants,  only  about 
18  inches  high,  are  even  flowering.  The  other 
Vandas,  such  as  suavis  and  tricolor,  ai'e  almost 
over  tor  the  season,  but  the  little  blue  coeruleecens, 
which  is  a  favourite  with  everyone,  is  just  in 
season  From  now  onwards  to  the  close  of  the 
exhibition  at  the  end  of  June  continual  interest 
will  be  maintained,  as  crowds  of  plants  now  in 
the  bud  state  clearly  indicate. 


Cattleya  Sanderlana  —  A  magnificent 
bloom  of  this  variety  has  been  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  Hardy,  of  Pickering  Lodge,  Timperley.  It  is 
the  largest  we  have  measured,  being  fully  lO.J 
inches  across  the  outspread  sepals,  which  are 
broad  and  of  a  deep  lilac.  The  lio  is  proportion- 
ately large  and  extremely  rich  in  colour,  and 
altogether  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  this 
to  be  the  finest  Cittleva  Sanderiana  we  have  yet 
seen.  It  is  one  of  Messrs.  Sandjr's  best  introduc- 
tions. Our  Orchid-growing  readers  would,  we 
know,  appreciate  any  hints  which  Mr.  Hardy's 
gardener  could  send  us  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment which  he  finds  best  for  this  Cattleya  and 
others  of  its  class. 


Parks  &  Public  Gardens. 


HARDY  PLANTS  IN  THE  PARKS. 

The  absence  ot  the  finer  kinds  of  hardy  perennial 
fljwers  in  the  London  parks  has  long  been  a 
mystery  to  many.  It  has  been  accounted  for  in 
two  ways,  either  that  they  are  not  planted  or  that 
they  are  mismanaged.  That  the  last  surmise  is 
the  right  one  we  have  little  doubt.  Large  sums 
of  mjney  are  antmally  spent  in  embellishing  the 
parks  with  plants,  but  what  is  the  result  ?  We 
have  been  enlightened  during  the  week  as  regards 
the  mode  ot  treating  hardy  perennials  in  St. 
James's  Park.  The  plants  were  Oriental  Poppies 
(fancy  planting  such  plants  in  June  when  they 
ought  to  be  in  flower),  brought  apparently  from 
some  nursery  in  pots,  and,  though  large  growing 
plants,  they  were  destined  to  embellish  a  ribbon 
border  in  company  with  Calceolarias,  Pelargo- 
niums, and  similar  material.  It  is  scarcely  cre- 
dible, but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  these 
Poppies,  which  ought  at  least  to  be  a  yard  apart, 
were  placed  three  together  triangular  fashion, 
with  only  about  9  inches  of  space  between  them. 
The  way  in  which  they  are  planted  is  instructive. 
A  hole  in  the  hard  soil  is  dug  out  hardly  big  enough 
to  receive  the  ball  of  the  plant ;  the  plant  is  then 
welged  into  the  hole  without  even  rem)ving  the 
drainage  or  separating  the  roots  in  any  way, 
though  the  latter  had  filled  the  pots.  These 
Poppies  were  planted  at  intervals  of  about  10 
feet  with  mathematical  precision  in,  as  has  been 
said,  clumps  of  three,  and  in  front  not  6  inches 
away  were  the  lines  of  Calceolarias  and  other 
plants.   This  is  the  way  in  which  hardy  perennials 
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are  planted  ia  at  least  one  ot  the  chief  Loodoa 
piiks.  Can  it  therefore  ba  mitter  for  surprise 
that  such  liowers  Jo  not  thrive.  If  tha  O  iental 
Poppies  in  qaestioa  hai  been  properly  planted, 
they  woald  hive  had  a  specially  prepired  spaje 
in  an  opsn  sp)%  wh'jre  th^ir  brilliait  flowers  this 
m ioth  w juld  have  Mad  a  telling e£f :ict.  Toey  should 
hive  been  planted  in  rich  fr-se  soil,  and  in  plant- 
ing them  need  it  hj  said  thit  the  roots  should 
hi'e  bseo  separated  and  loo§e  fine  soil  cire^ully 
place  J  rjund  then.  Th  is  treited,  scrikini?  effiots 
mi^^ht  hiVd  been  produce  1,  bat  (ui^miaagad,asja-t 
described,  a  nure  struggle  for  existence  is  all  iha'. 
need  be  l)oked  for.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
watcih  ther  behaviour  under  such  circum- 
stances. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  eff  irts 
of  the  Cooamissioners  to  render  the  parks 
attractive  should  be  thus  frustrated  by  those  who 
have  the  iimiediate  superintendence  of  them.  Tbe 
way  in  which  the  till  purple  German  Irises,  now 
in  great  beauty  in  this  pirk,  are  admired  show  how 
much  tha  public  appreciate  handsome  flowers;  and 
were  others  of  the  less  common  kinds  of  hardy 
perennials  encourage!,  th^y  would  make  the  pirks 
attractive  before  the  ordinary  bedding  plants 
came  into  bloom. 

In  St.  James's  Park  one  ot  the  most  beauti- 
ful features  is  a  group  of  large  beds  of  Violas  near 
the  Horse  Guards.  These  are  plantei  in  bold 
masses  of  one  sort.  There  are  several  sorts  of  a 
pirtioularly  rich  purple  colour,  one  in  the  wav  of 
Holyrood  biing  much  admired,  but  the  linestefEeot 
is  derived  from  a  large  circular  bed  of  the  sort 
named  Countess  of  Kintore,  which  is  an  improved 
form  of  Magpie.  It  has  the  petals  half  purple 
and  half  mauve.  It  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best 
of  its  class. 

In  Socjthwark  Park  the  chief  attraction 
just  now  is  the  German  Irises,  than  which 
we  have  never  seen  finer  even  in  the  country, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal  for  the  German  Iris 
as  a  town  plant,  this  park  being  in  the  midst  of  a 
most  pjpaloiis  neighbourhood.  These  Irises  give 
a  glow  of  purple  to  the  whole  park;  one  sees 
them  at  every  turn,  and  the  paucity  ot  other 
hardv  flowers  which  would  thrive  equally  well  and 
would  be  quite  as  attractive,  makes  them  the  more 
conspicuous.  Some  ot  the  raa^sss  are  as  much  as 
4  feet  through,  and  they  are  planted  at  equally 
spaced  intervals  around  every  shrubbery  group 
about  every  part  of  the  park.  It  seems  as  if  the 
keeper  had  discovered  that  it  was  a  good  plant, 
and  that  he  could  not  plant  too  much  of  it. 


A  COSTLY  DUCKPOND. 
SoDTHWARK  PARK,  smillas  it  is,  is  to  have  a 
duokpond— lake  it  cannot  be  called.  It  is  half 
finished,  the  masons  being  busy  camenting  it. 
This  little  bit  of  water  is  to  cost  the  ratepayers 
something  like  i2.5l)0.  The  questions  are,  was 
such  a  pond  wanted  I  and  will  it  add  to  the 
beauty  and  interest  of  the  park  ?  In  our  opinion 
water  was  noi  required  in  so  small  a  place, 
and  that  it  will  a  id  in  no  way  to  the  interest 
of  the  park.  One  scarcely  expects  to  find 
water  on  rising  ground  ;  and  though  in  this  case 
the  pond  is  not  placed  on  tha  highest  part  of  the 
park,  the  earth  which  has  been  excavated  is  so 
piled  np  around  the  sides,  or  made  into  humps  in 
the  middle  and  called  islands,  that  the  effect  is 
most  unnatural.  Why  did  not  the  designer  step 
across  to  I!  ittersea  and  see  how  the  beautiful 
piece  of  ornamental  water  there  is  treated  1  Tne 
islets  in  it  are  natural  looking ;  they  are  flat,  not 
raised  ;  and  there  is  an  apparent  reason  for  their 
existence.  The  space  that  ciuld  be  spared 
in  a  little  park  like  that  of  8outhwark  for 
such  a  purpose  was  necessarily  small ;  there- 
fore the  more  reason  for  dealing  with  it  skilfully. 
Arivulete-nbdlish^d  by  a  waterfall  over  rocks,  as 
at  B  Ittersea.  and  the  whole  tastefully  planted  would 
have  been  far  more  pleasing  and  quite  as  easily 
maie,  and  mt  nearly  so  expensive  as  the  pond  in 
question.  What  makes  matters  worse  in  this 
case  is  the  cement  with  which  the  pond  is  plastered, 
and  which  destroys  all  attempts  to  mike  it 
natural  looking.  Not  only  is  it  bottomed  with 
cement,  but  it  forms  a  thick  layer  up  to  the  water- 


line,  thus  obtruding  its  ugliness.  Surely  cemented 
pjods  are  no  more  necessary  here  than  in 
Bittarsea  Park,  where  the  ornamental  water 
looks  as  natural  as  in  many  of  tie  reaches 
of  the  Upper  Thames.  It  will  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  improve  the  bare  appearance  ot  the 
Southwark  Park  pond  by  planting  aquatics  in 
it  and  around  the  margin,  for  what  would 
grow  in  contact  with  cement  ?  An  instance  ot 
this  may  be  seen  in  St.  James's  Park,  where 
repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  grow  water 
plants  by  the  margin  of  the  lake,  but  they  refuse  to 
thrive,  owing  to  its  sides  being  cemented.  If  the 
^2000  odd  expended  in  Southwark  Park  had  been 
devoted  to  enriching  the  tree,  shrub,  and  hardy 
plant  coUeiiioo,  more  credit  would  have  been  due 
to  the  authorities,  for  anyone  may  see  how  miser- 
ably represented  is  the  vegetation  there  compared 
with  that  in  the  other  London  parks. 


NEW  GARDEN  AT  BATTERSEA. 
The  Countess  Cadogan  formally  opened  the 
other  day,  as  a  public  garden,  some  ground  at- 
tached to  Cnrist  Caurch,  Bittersea.  Lord  Braba- 
zon,  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens 
Association,  by  whom  the  garden  in  question  has 
been  prettily  laid  out,  in  opening  the  proceeding- 
explained  that  this  little  garden  was  not  intended 
to  be  a  playground.  As  far  as  possible  the  associa- 
tion endeavoured  to  keep  playgrounds  and  gar- 
dens entirely  distinct.  They  thought  it  a  mistake 
to  allow  children  to  disturb  the  quiet  and  rest 
which  public  gardens  should  aiford  to  adults.  At 
the  same  time  they  were  perfectly  aware  that 
children  required  places  in  which  they  could  ob- 
tain healthy  exercise.  Such  grounds  the  associa- 
tion also  endeavoured  to  obtain,  and  to  fit  them 
out  with  gymnastic  apparatus.  The  gardens  they 
wished,  in  the  well-chojen  phrase  ot  .Miss  Octavia 
Hill,  to  be  out-door  drawing-rooms  for  the  poor. 
The  public  were  beginning  to  understand  that 
the  question  of  open  spaces  was  not  one  of 
ornamental  philanthropy,  but  was  very  closely 
connected  with  the  national  and  vital  question  ot 
how  to  preserve  tha  health  of  the  people.  The 
late  Dr.  Facr  had  shown  that  the  death-rate  in 
large  towns  was  in  exact  proportion  to  the  density 
of  the  population,  and  as  tbe  population  of  th^ 
kingdom  increased,  and  especially  in  large  towns, 
the  necessity  of  providing  open  spaces  became 
mjre  and  more  pressing.  Pointing  to  th^i example 
in  this  matter  set  by  governments  and  munici- 
palities on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States, 
he  referred  to  toe  action  taken  by  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  Lonlon  in  securing  Epping  Forest, 
and  expressed  regret  that  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  had  not  shown  the  public  spirit  in 
regard  to  op^n  spaces  which  they  ought  to  have 
done.  Tnis  little  garden  would,  at  all  events  for 
the  present,  be  kept  in  proper  condition,  and  a 
caretaker  would  be  maintained  by  the  contri- 
butioas  of  the  Public  Garden  Association.  Lady 
Cadogan  having  declared  the  garden  open,  Earl 
Cad  )gan,  in  acknowledging  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
th^  countess,  expressed  his  warm  approval  of  the 
objects  of  the  association,  ot  which  one  of  the 
most  valuable  had  been  the  attempt  to  dedicate 
to  public  use  the  e nclos ares  i n  sq uare sand  crescents 
hitherto  kept  locked  up  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
inhab  tants  ot  the  surrounding  houses.  The  need 
for  gar  lens  and  playgrounds  for  the  children  of 
the  very  poor  had  been  shown  in  the  evidence  laid 
before  the  Royal  Commis-iin  on  the  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes,  and  Lord  Brabazon  and  the 
members  of  the  association  had  his  sincere 
sympathy  in  the  work  they  had  taken  in  hand. 


The  London  parka  are  now  in  a  sort  of 
transition  stage  as  regards  floral  adornment;  the 
spring  bjlbs  and  plants  are  being  lifted  to  make 
room  for  the  summer  plants.  This  wholesale  de- 
struction of  valuable  bulbs  (for  it  is  nothing  short 
of  destruction  when  bulbs  are  lifted  while  in  green 
leaf)  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  park  management 
and  a  waste  ot  public  money.  Why  could  not 
special  beds  be  set  apart  for  bulbous  plants  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  tbe  summer  display,  and 


where  the  bulbs  could  remain  to  perfect  their 
growth,  and  afterwards  be  used  for  embellishing 
other  borders  about  the  parks  which  sadly  need 
them?  Ot  course,  trimness  is  the  ruling  feature 
in  pirk  gardening,  and  it  is  considered  no  doubt 
that  as  soon  as  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  have 
dowered  they  are  nothing  but  an  eyesore,  and  the 
s  jooer  they  are  out  ot  the  way  and  Pelargoniums 
put  in  the  better.  A  sensible  plan  is  carried  out 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  this  respect.  Instead  of 
lifting  the  bulbs  while  in  green  leaf,  the  Pelar- 
goniums and  other  plants  are  planted  between 
them,  and  by  the  time  the  bulb  foliage  has 
ripened,  the  bedding  plants  are  ready  to  cover  the 
ground.  This  annual  slaughter  of  the  bulbs  mast 
add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
parks,  while  at  the  same  time  it  puts  money  into 
the  pockets  ot  Du'ch  bulb  growers. 

New  park  at  Dumbarton  —The  inhabi- 
tants  of  Dumt)arton  have  been  presented  with  a 
public  park  bv  Mr.  Peter  Denny,  of  Helenslie,  and 
Mr.  John  M'Millan,  ot  College  Park,  at  a  cost  ot  ' 
about  £20000.  The  opening  day  last  week  was 
observed  as  a  general  holiday,  and  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  trades  and  societies  of  the  vicinity  took 
place. 

The  waste  piece  of  land  adjoining  the 

south-east  corner  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  near 
the  Thames  Embankment,  is  being  laid  out  as  an 
ornamental  garden  by  the  Lambeth  Vestry.  The 
ground,  which  belongs  to  the  hospital  authorities, 
has,  by  them,  been  handed  over  to  the  Vestry  for 
the  purpose  of  being  laid  oat  as  pleasure  grounds. 


Royal  National  Tulip  Society.  — The 
annual  exhibition  of  this  society  took  place  in 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester, 
on  the  30:h  nit ,  and,  notwithstanding  the  back- 
ward char  icter  of  the  season,  a  very  good  exhibi- 
tion was  the  result.  The  best  flowers  in  the  three 
divisions  into  which  Tulips  are  classed  were  all 
found  in  the  stands  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  T.  D. 
Horner;  the  premier  feathered  flower  was  Bybloe- 
men  Mr.  Cooper,  the  premier  flamed  flower  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  and  the  premier  breeder  Glory 
of  Stakehill.  Among  the  newer  flowers  staged  on 
this  occasion  one  was  selected  for  a  first-clasa 
certificate,  namely,  John  H  irt,  a  feathered  By- 
bloemen,  raised  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  Winton,  from 
seed  ot  Adonis.  It  promises  to  make  a  very  use- 
ful exhibition  flower. 


£ATE  NOTES. 


Pansy  or  '7iOla  iAmateur).— The  flower  you  send  is 
a  Pansy. 

Monstrous  TlaideUon  (J.  Jf.).— We  hive  not  oh- 
serv  d  u  simitar  occurrence  in  Daudelioa*  b'fore. 

Pan  y  (l^.  ^.  «t-  Co.).  —We  do  not  know  the  nam^  of  the 
soit  seat.    It  13  pretty  and  w  11  worch  a  name  if  a  ^eeJling. 

Twiu-fl  «iror-d  Narcl-8U9  C.  H.  IT.). —Twin- 
fl  )were  I  a  eras  of  Narcissus  poetxus  are  not  uncommon. 
It  is  reg  irdod  by  *-ome  t »  be  a  coaatant  character,  and  the 
variety  has  been  named  biflorus. 

NamlQ?  plants. — l^oar  kinifi  of  planU  or  flower?, 
only  cin  bs  niin<il  a'-  om  tiita,  aai  thi»  only  wKingoii 
s^eciin'.nHare  sent. 

Namas  of  p  ants  and  ahruba  — 0.  Sage.—l,  Nar- 
cisius  po^it'cus  recurvm  ;  2.  Diph'ie  Fioniiaa;  3  Cheir- 
aathus   atpiaui,   — Sdwr'1. — Kmthe-n  im    pulch*-llum. 

J.  SiH'th.    Common  Silver  Fir  (.^bie*  pectnata). 

ir.    T.     B'.n(\uji,v(. -Hibroth^mnas   corymbo  us.    Ptilox 

biHda. J.  C.   0.  -1,  Sobralia  micraaih^i  ;  2,  De  idrobium 

moschat'im  cuoremu O.  F.  G.  —  l.  Polyg  nitum  verti- 

cillatum  ;  2,  P.  otflcinate  ;  3,  P.  mult  fiorura  ;  4,  Centaurea 

mo'itana E.    J.    tf.  — I,    viriejated    Hedg-;hig-le4ved 

Uol'y  (Ile.x  AqiiifoliUTi  fer^ix  v tnegaturn) ;  2.  SaatoUna 

Inc  m  I ;  3.  send  better  apecimeu  ;  4,  Veratrura  nigrum. 

R.    itf.    D  ar\ — Vanda    cceruloscena   (p*e    variety). 

F.  R.  S. — Apparently  (.'celogyne  elata  aud  Oncidium  altia- 

Bimiim.  Butli  poor  specimens /^.  TT.— Magnoliiglau.^. 

K. -1     Spii-ica    nyp3ricif 'lia;   2,    Pruuiu    Padus. 

A.  K.    Serapias  cordigera  (witli  lar^e  dark  Up) ;  other  is 

Ori'his  pipilio  lace '. \V    Ca^h. — 1,  Orchia  ma  ciila  ;  2 

and  3,    varieties  of   O.    Mi>rio ;   others   u  xt    week. 

A  M.  r. -1,  •  upressusLawsooi^na  ;•?.  Thuja  occideiitalis. 
3.  Amelancliiei- ca'iailensTs  :  4  apparently  a  Lonicera,  s;nd 

in  ttower B.  D.  K — SiccolabUira  gut'a'>im G.  F. 

—1,  Fntillari  I  reciirva  ;  2,  Trt'pieolum  pulyphyllum  :  ani 
in  a  bi}x  1,  Cbo'sya  ternata ;  2,  Agave  am  ■  icana  varie- 
gata ;  3,  species  o(  Stapelia  ;  4,  a  Selaginella,  >.pecimea 

too    small    to   name;    5,    Phy  locac  us   muUiflorna. 

E   F.  C. — 1,  ap^c'es  of  L.copui;  -J,  Berberis  vu  garis  ;  3, 

Sanicula  enroptca D.   J.    Y. — Ribes  aureum. C 

)F'v»j6i(rn— Common  Cuckoo  Pint  (Aram  maculatum), 
native  plant. 
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Woods  &  Forests. 


THE  PROPOSED  SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY 

That  this  is  a  step  in  the  ri^ht  direcUon  I  think 
few  will  deny,  and  as  Sir  John  Labbook's  motion 
was  seconded  in  the  Hjuse  of  Comaions  by  a 
speech  fall  of  useful  inform ition  on  the  subject 
by  Df.  Lyons,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  praise- 
worthy efforts  will  bear  fruit,  and  bafore  long  ba 
crowned  with  success.  It  seems  to  be  admitted 
on  all  sides  that  the  area  of  ground  under  timber 
in  this  country  is  infinitely  less  than  it  ought  to 
be,  and,  when  such  is  the  cise,  it  is  quite  natural 
that  interest  should  be  taken  in  inquiring  as  to 
the  best  means  of  extending  our  woods  and  forests, 
so  that  they,  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for 
timber  and  add  wealth  to  the  nation.  In  order 
to  advance  this  desirable  end,  I  think  the  Goyern- 
ment  should  encourage  the  planting  of  waste  land 
either  by  advancing  money  on  easy  terms  to  pro- 
prietors who  wished  to  improve  their  proparties,  or 
by  acquiring  laud  to  ba  improved  by  planting  for 
the  good  of  the  State.  A  great  many  estates  in 
these  islands  are  of  such  a  sizj  and  the  area  under 
wood  so  small,  that  they  cannot  afford  to  keep  a 
permanent  forester,  and  yet,  from  personal  obser- 
vation, a  great  many  of  these  properties  contain 
considerable  tracts  of  barren  ground  incapable  of 
improvement  for  tillage,  and  yet  capable  of  pro- 
ducing excellent  timber  under  a  proper  system  of 
management. 

To  meet  this  state  of  things  would  it  not  bj  for 
our  common  interest  that  Government  appointed 
experienced  foresters  in  different  districts  of  the 
country  to  give  advice  as  to  planting  and  the 
management  of  woo ds generally  ?  At  present  any 
planting  that  is  done  on  such  estates  is  generally 
done  by  contract,  and,  when  the  work  is  finished, 
the  young  plantations  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are 
allowed  to  grow  up  into  mere  thicket?  without 
any  attention  as  to  timely  and  judicious  thinning 
and  pruning,  and  until  the  trees  are  drawn  up 
like  fishing-rods  for  want  of  space,  and  thus  their 
prospective  value  for  utility  ruined  at  the  outset. 
Timber,  unlike  garden  and  farm  crops,  cannot  ba 
brought  to  maturity  in  a  season  or  two.  Trees 
require  an  average  lifetime  to  reach  maturity, 
and  in  view  of  this  remarkable  circumstance  as 
well  as  the  probable  collapse  to  a  great  extent  of 
foreign  supplies  within  a  short  period  of  time, 
I  think  great  vigilance,  sound  legislation,  and 
provident  foresight  ought  to  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  a  subject  of  such  great  importance  to  the 
nation  at  large.  With  regard  to  a  school  of  forestry, 
one  great  drawbaek  in  this  country  is  the  want 
of  a  sufficient  area  of  woodlands  to  be  placed  in 
connection  with  such.  At  the  same  time  I  may 
remark  that  a  large  extent  of  woodlands  under  a 
forester's  charge  is  not  a  proper  criterion  to  judge 
of  his  ability  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  found  that 
young  men  trained  under  the  eye  and  immediate 
supervision  of  an  intelligent  working  forester 
upon  a  property  of  medium  sizs,  where  the  culture 
of  deciduous  and  coniferous  trees  is  carried  out, 
as  well  as  the  art  of  cutting  up  timber  at  a  saw- 
mill into  different  sizes  of  scantlings  with  as  little 
waste  of  timber  as  possible,  acquire  a  better 
knowledge  of  forestry  generally  than  such  as  have 
been  trained  on  large  properties  where  there  is  a 
set  of  men  kept  for  each  department.  With  such 
a  training  and  a  knowledge  of  soils,  diseases  and 
insects  injurious  to  trees,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  can  be  properly  cared  for,  root  and  stem, 
branch  and  foliage.  J.  B.  Websteb. 


Small  V.  largre  enclosures.— "  J.  S.  R." 

in  his  article  on  extending  woodlands  (p.  509) 
thinks  that  a  return  to  small  enclosures  mu-t  not 
be  advocated,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  of  this,  as 
personally  I  have  very  strong  views  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  do  not  remember  ever  having  heard  a 
farmer  remark  that  "  one  reason  why  there  was 
a  decrease  in  the  produce  of  wheat  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  doing  away  with  small  fields,  as 
the  hedgerows  afforded  shelter,"  but  I  firmly 
believe  there  U  more  in  this  than  many  imagine. 


Daring  lat3  years  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  look 
upon  every  vestige  of  shelter  roan  1  a  cornfield  as 
an  enemy  to  the  ajriouUurist,  bat  notwithstand- 
ing this  the  seqiel  shows  that  our  pro.5enitor3 
who  erected  theie  shelters  wera  not  so  davoid  of 
commoa  sense  as  we  are  apt  to  think.  So  far  as 
my  observation?  have  gone,  the  indiscriminate 
destruction  of  shelter  means  a  corresponding 
decrease  of  fertility.  I  slall  be  glad  to  see  the 
subject  taken  up  and  thoroughly  sifted. — D.  J.  Y. 


NOTES. 


Mr.  G-ladstone  on  forestry.  —  In  your 
report  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  .on  forestry 
schools  last  week  it  is  stated  that  "  a  great  deal 
of  difiioalty  in  the  way  of  studying  forestry  in 
this  country  arises  from  the  limited  scale  of 
operations  which  can  be  conducted  here  in  conse- 
quence of  our  wood?  baing  broken  up  into  such 
small  areas."  With  all  respect  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
opinion  on  such  subjects,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the 
above  cannot  be  a  very  valid  objection  to  the 
study  of  forestry  in  a  country  where  forestry  can 
never  be  conducted  on  any  other  than  a  limited 
scale  of  operations.  Forestry  under  these  condi- 
tions is  precisely  what  the  British  woodman  ha? 
to  learn,  and  this  necessity  is  likely  to  be  greater 
m  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  if  the 
views  of  some  radical  theorists  are  ever  put  into 
practice.  Moreover,  we  fail  to  see  why  forestry 
cannot  be  studied  successfully  under  a  limited 
scale  of  operations.  What  is  it  that  tha  forester 
has  to  learn  1  We  apprehend  it  is  the  culture  of 
trees  on  a  remunerative  principle,  and  to  this  end 
h-3  needs  to  find  out  what  kinds  of  trees  are  likely 
to  pay  best,  how  and  where  to  plant  them,  care 
for  them,  and  in  the  end  to  sell  them.  It  would 
ba  interesting  to  learn  in  whit  way  the  planting 
and  culture  of  large  areas  are  necassarv  to  the 
learning  of  any  one  of  these  thing?.  The  idea 
(with  reverenca  ba  it  said)  is  absurd.  To  test  tha 
capabilities  of  any  tree,  it  is  not  necessary  to  do 
more  than  plant  a  few  of  it  in  the  right  way  and 
place;  afterwards  a?  large  areas  may  ba  planted 
as  anyone  desires.  The  fault  of  some  woods  is 
that  too  large  areas  have  been  thoroughly  planted. 
Those  who  entertain  the  subject  of  forestry  schools 
should  get  rid  ot  this  idaa.  We  ma?t  learn 
forestry  under  existing  circumstances,  and  which 
are  not  likely  to  ba  greatly  altered.  For  example, 
a  person  buys  an  estate,  and  finding  portions  of  it 
unsuitable  for  farming,  he  decides  to  plaat  it,  and 
the  question  arises.  What  is  he  to  plant  it  with, 
and  how  is  it  to  ba  managed?  Multitudes  of  small 
plantations  on  small  and  great  estates  have  been 
e?tablished  in  this  way  all  over  the  land,  and 
while  some  have  made  a  good  hit  by  planting  the 
right  kind  of  trees  in  the  right  place,  others  have 
erred  in  the  contrary  direction.  It  is  not  a  school 
of  forestry  that  is  needed  so  much  as  a  change  ot 
system  in  our  planting.  Any  timber  merchant 
will  tell  you  which  kind  of  trees  fetch  most  money, 
making  allowanca  for  existing  industries,  and  the 
forester  is  the  man  to  plant  and  grow  the  tree?. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  farther  on  in  his  speech, 
that  "one  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  proper 
culture  of  woods  in  this  country  arises  from  the 
fact,  that  of  their  being  kept,  not  for  purposes  of 
profit,  but  of  landscape  beauty  or  pleasure  or 
sport,"  he  was  right.  It  is  but  justice  to  the 
woodman  to  remember  that  many  of  the  planta- 
tion? under  his  charge  are  the  creation  of  the 
landscape  gardener  or  the  sportsman  or  his  game- 
keeper. The  trees  that  produce  the  finest  effect 
in  the  landscape  and  those  which  provide  the  best 
shelter  for  foxes,  pheasants,  and  other  vermin  or 
game,  are  not  by  any  means  always  the  best  to 
grow  for  timber.  The  subject  is  one  on  which  the 
landowner  wants  to  be  educated  upon  a?  much  as 
anyone  else.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  on 
many  estates  the  woods  are  prostituted  to  pur- 
poses of  sport,  and  the  woodman  made  a  mere 
gamekeeper.  I  could  name  some  of  the  mist  ex- 
tensive estates  both  in  England  and  Scotland 
where  this  is  the  case,  and  until  such  things  are 
altered  schools  will  be  of  very  little  service.  I  was 
told  the  other  day  by  a  timber  merchant  that  one  1 


nobleman  sold  annually  about  il6000  worth  of 
timber,  chiefly  Larch,  which,  thanks  to  the  tore- 
sight  of  hi?  fore  oears,  had  been  planted  very  ex- 
tensively and  was  now  coming  in  wUea  income 
from  such  a  source  was  very  welcome;  while,  on 
the  other  hind,  there  are  other  estates  extensively 
planted  with  trees  like  the  Spruce  that  will  never 
pay  the  cost  of  culture.  There  is  not  half  so  much 
mysteryabout  woodcraft  as  some  suppose,  although 
there  are,  no  doubt,  many  ignorant  wooimen. 
Speaking  as  one  familiar  with  his  own  locality, 
I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  an  acre  of  land 
anywhere  withm  miles  that  I  could  not  at  once 
say  what  kind  of  trees  it  could  grow  best  and 
which  would  pay  bast,  and  moit  foresters  could 
do  the  same  who  have  paid  the  least  attention  to 
their  business,  and  noticed  the  character  of  the 
land  and  the  trees  that  grew  on  it. 

M  P.'a  and  forestry.— Whatever  happens, 
gentlemen  ought  to  be  implored  not  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  talk  in- 
dulged in  by  Members  of  Parliament  on  such 
subject?.  There  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  their 
information  is  derived-second  hand,  and  from 
sources  not  always  reliable.  Mr.  Acker's  speech 
furnishes  a  good  example  of  this  kind.  According 
to  him,  the  art  of  forestry  is  "  absolutely  unknown  " 
in  this  country,  and  more  to  the  same  effect.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  those  parts  ot  the 
midlands,  too,  where,  according  to  the  Premier, 
the  "  art  of  wood  catting  is  practically  unknown." 
Whatever  may  be  of  foresters,  the  woodmen  are 
usually  proficients  in  their  several  capacities,  and 
I  think  there  are  no  estates  either  in  the  midlands 
or  elsewhere  without  men  expert  In  felling  trees 
by  the  axe,  which  is  the  method  Mr.  Gladstone 
evidently  means. 

Selecting  Oik  timber.— Your  correspon- 
dent "  D."  and  others  who  have  lately  written  in 
The  Garden  fell  into  a  mistake  in  supposing 
that  Oak  thit  is  grown  fast  in  good  soil  "is 
deficient  in  strengoh  in  consequence  of  rapid 
growth."  The  contrary  is  the  case.  Slowly 
grown  Oak  if  hard  is  brittle,  and  it  has  been 
found  by  the  tasts  employed  at  the  Admiralty 
that  fast-grown  timber — Oak  e-pacially — resists 
the  greatest  amount  of  tension  and  impact.  Dr. 
Lindley  exploded  the  slow-growth  superstition 
long  ago,  and  anyone  who  cares  to  refer  to  his 
tables  on  this  subject  in  his  "  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture"  will  find  that  the 
idea  propounded  by  "  D.,"  though  old  and  common, 
to  be  quite  erroneous.  That  soil  may  make 
a  difference  to  the  quality  of  timber  is  probable 
enough,  but  the  rate  of  growth  is  another  thing. 
I  lately  saw  Larch  from  Lincoln-hire  that  had 
baen  rejected  for  colliery  purpoes,  in  whoh 
strength  is  important,  while  other  samples  of  the 
sama  age  and  size  apparently  were  chosen.  The 
only  apparent  difference  between  the  two  was 
that  the  selected  examples  were  redder  and  con- 
tained more  resin  than  the  other.  Tne  rate  of 
growth  in  both  ca?e-',  as  shown  by  the  annual 
rings,  seemed  to  be  about  equal.  This  is  one  of 
those  questions,  however,  on  which  more  informa- 
tion is  needed  than  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  a  car- 
penter or  joiner  or  any  other  empiric.  It  is  quite 
true  that  under  the  plane  and  axe  very  great  dif- 
ferences of  quality  are  detected,  some  samples  of 
Ash  and  Oak  especial  ly  being  almost  as  hard  and  as 
tough  again  as  others,  but  these  signs  are  not  to  be 
always  depended  upon  as  determining  the  general 
quality  of  the  wood.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  fast-grown  Ash  being  the  toughest  and 
strongast,  and  if  you  give  a  dealer  in  that  wood 
his  cnoice,  he  will  pick  every  clean,  fast-grown 
tree  out  of  the  wood.  One  manufacturer  who  has 
got  all  his  A-h  from  us  for  forty  years  is  always 
willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  clean,  quick- 
grown  examples  of  his  own  choosing,  will  take 
large  and  small  tree?  together,  and  does  not  care 
at  what  season  the  trees  are  felled.  He  uses  it 
for  a  great  number  of  purposes,  but  principally 
for  shafts  of  different  kinds. 

Driving  nails  into  trees.— The  note  of 
caution  on  this  subject  is  needed.  The  greatest 
offenders  are  the  farm  tenants  and  their  men,  as 
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in  mending  their  fences  they  nail  the  rails  to  the 
hedgerow  trees,  and  aniess  watched  constantly,  it 
is  not  easy  preventing  them.  For  these  reasons 
timber  merchants  are  very  careful  about  buying 
hedgerow  timber.  The  nails  get  grown  over  in 
time  and  are  only  discovered  at  the  saw  mill, 
where  they  sometimes  cause  much  mischief  to  the 
machinery  as  well  as  injury  to  the  workmen.  The 
only  way  to  stop  the  practice  is  to  hold  the  tenants 
responsible  for  all  damage  done  to  trees  in  this 
way. 

Nuratngr  Oaks.— Mr.  J.  N.  Blunt,  I  perceive, 
maintains  that  the  Oak  must  be  nursed  in  the 
early  stages  oE  its  growth.  I  ask  what  proof  has 
he  of  this  save  words.  The  Oik  needs  no  nurse, 
as  young  plantations  from  seed  in  nurseries  and 
elsewhere  testify.  The  very  largest  and  oldest 
Oaks  on  this  estate  have  grown  up  in  isolated 
pasitions,  and  in  some  cases  in  the  most  exposed 
situations.  What  has  nursing  done  for  these  ? 
You  cannot  go  anywhere  in  the  fields  without 
seeing  such  examples.  1  will  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  not  one  forester  who  can  prove  satis- 
factorily that  nurses  are  necessary.  There  would 
not  be  so  much  objection  to  the  practice  of  plant- 
ing nurseries  if  these  could  be  disposed  of  to  pay 
the  cost  of  baying  and  planting,  but  of  what 
value  are  Scotch  Fir  rails  and  stakes  anywhere  in 
England  ? 

Hark  setting'.— Timber  buyers  would  grin  if 
they  read  "J.  B.  W.'a"  elaborate  instructions  for 
the  care  of  the  bark.  Paying  the  owner  of  the 
trees  in  the  first  instance,  from  35*.  to  38--.  per 
ton  to  tha  peelers  for  stripping,  and  the  cost  of 
delivery  by  road  or  rail  and  other  risks  does  not 
leave  a  very  broad  margin  of  profit  at  i,"3  per  ton. 
which  is  the  price  offered  hereabouts  lately,  and 
£3  lOi  for  the  best  quality.  Shedding,  stacking, 
and  "  exiraining  the  ranges"  to  see  they  are  wet 
are  out  of  the  que>tioa,  and  the  very  simples-t 
contrivances  for  drying  aud  preparing  are  nec:if- 
sarily  resorted  to,  and  the  bark  turned  over  to 
the  buyer  at  the  first  chance.  The  way  some  of 
your  correspondents  write  on  such  subjects  almost 
leads  one  to  think  that  they  are  sometimes  behind 
the  times. 

Spruce  Fir  timber.—"  J.  S.  R. "  is  right  in 
saying  that  Spruce  is  not  of  much  value,  but 
wrong  in  saying  it  cannot  be  sold.  It  does  very 
well  for  making  the  sides  of  corve  b.ixes  at 
collieries,  being  rather  long  in  the  fibre  and 
tough  enough  for  such  temporary  purposes.  I 
know  one  timber  merchant  alone  who  has  latterly 
transported  about  20,000  feet  of  Spruce  from  Dum- 
friesshire to  Yorkshire  for  such  purposes — wind- 
fallen  trees  bought  cheap.  Still,  I  would  not 
plant  common  Spruces  for  timber  where  any 
other  timber  tree  would  grow  fairly  well. 

Pruning  timber  trees  —Does  it  pay  to 
prune  timber  trees  in  the  laborious  way  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Cree  (p.  507)  ?     I  know  the  Scotch 

forester  is  very  fond  of  trimming  and  pruning 

far  too  much  so — but  what  about  the  cost  and 
the  benefits  ?  Does  it  pay  to  prune  ?  Not  much, 
I  fear.  It  piys  to  thin  judiciously,  and  it  this 
be  attended  to,  timber  trees  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves till  fit  for  the  axe.  They  may  not  be  all  as 
shapely  as  the  pruner  can  make  them,  but  they 
will  all  be  sileable  at  about  just  as  good  prices  as 
it  the  pruning  knife  had  never  touched  them. 

YOHKSHIBEMAN. 


Wooden  bolts  in  buildings —The  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  the  use  of  wooden  bolts  instead 
of  iron  for  almost  every  purpose,  as  is  the  fashion 
now,  deserve  to  be  placed  on  record.  Why  do 
you  m»ke  so  lavish  a  use  of  nails  in  the  car- 
penter's work  of  our  houses  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  honest  old  oaken  pin,  asks  the  writer  ?  Pull 
down  any  building,  it  it  be  merely  a  barn  of  more 
than  two  hundred  years  old,  and  you  will  not  find 
a  single  nail  in  the  original  work ;  rafters  and 
joists  were  all  bolted  together  so  stoutly  as  almost 
to  defy  the  tools  of  the  destroyer.  Many  an  old 
manor  barn,  when  pulled  down  of  late  years — as 
nnfortunately  only  too  many  of  them  have  been 

has  sho:vn  itself  to  be  better  built  than  most 


palaces  are  now.  There  are  arguments  in  the  way 
of  economy  of  time  and  so  on  in  favour  of  the  use 
of  nails  in  house-building,  but  they  are  nothing 
compared  with  the  solid  advantages  of  using 
wooden  bolts.  The  iron  nails  in  time  canker  ana 
rot  rafters  and  floors,  but  bolts  hold  them  together 
like  grim  death,  and  render  a  house  practically 
indestructible. — D.  J.  Y. 


NURSES   IN   YOUNG   PLANIATIONS. 

In  reading  how  "  Yorkshireman "  quei-tions  the 
utility  of  nurse  trees  in  plantations  one  is  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  he  has  given  the  same  careful 
consideration  to  this  paiticu'ar  question  that  he 
generally  does  to  most  others  which  he  is  some- 
times pleased  to  try  by  the  test  of  criticism  ;  for 
he  asks  in  his  recent  paper,  "  What  are  nurses  in 
young  plantations,  and  what  purpose  are  they 
intended  to  serve?"  "Who  invented  them,  and 
what  good  do  they  do?  "  ....  "  What  I  want  to 
know  is  what  good  the  nurses  do  ?  "  Now,  it  is 
strange  to  see  a  man  of  "  Yorkshireman's  "  ability  and 
judgment  put  snch  a  series  of  questions  as  these  ; 
and  it  is  something  hard  to  comprehend  what  it 
is  indeed  he  wants  to  know,  because  be  denies  and 
admits  the  nse  of  nurses  at  the  same  time,  seeing 
that,  he  adds,  "  I  would  nurse  Oaks  with  Oaks, 
Firs  with  Firs,  and  in  no  other  way."  There  is 
something  tangible  in  that  proposition,  and  it 
resolves  the  question  into  one  of  economy,  com- 
bined with  the  method  of  arrangement,  rather 
than  that  nurses  are  useless  appendages  added  to 
plantations  without  purpose  or  beneficial  pood. 
Whether  Oak  should  nurse  Oak  will  depend  in 
some  sort  on  the  first  cost,  and  the  intermediate 
demand  and  value  of  such  trees  when  ready  to 
cut  out.  "  In  what  way  is  an  Oak  better 
nourished  by  a  Scotch  Fir  than  by  one  of  its  own 
species?"  An  Oak  is  in  no  material  way  better 
nursei  by  Scotch  Fir  than  by  Oak,  provided  all 
the  while  that  Oaks  are  sufticiently  close  planted 
to  shelter  and  elongate  each  other.  Oaly  Scotch 
Firs  are  much  cheaper  thin  Oak,  and  feweroftliem 
are  required  as  nurses  to  accomplish  the  desired 
purpose,  and  that  is  a  consideration  in  their  favour, 
the  more  so  where  economy  is  a  matter  of  import- 
ance. But  Larches  are  the  best  and  most  valuable 
nurse  trees  when  and  where  the  soil  and  other 
conditions  are  agreeable  to  their  growth.  "  I 
believe  I  am  within  the  mark  in  a^serting  that 
there  is  nothing  analogous  to  '  nursing '  in  planta- 
tions as  understood  by  the  forester  to  be  found 
in  Nature,  and  she  produces  the  best  timber  when 
left  to  herself,  as  the  timber  trade  amply  proves.' 
That  is  a  very  sweeping  assertion  without  any 
material  to  substantiate  it.  For  there  is  much 
resemblance  between  Nature's  manner  and  man's 
formal  manner  of  supplying  protection  for  young 
tender  trees,  as  all  trees  are  more  or  less  tender  in 
their  infantine  years. 

The  term  "  nurses  or  nursing  '  in  forest  phrase- 
logy  is,  I  think,  borrowed  from  and  in  imitation 
of  Nature.  Nature,  as  it  were,  anticipates  the 
hardships  young  trees  must  endure,  and  provides 
for  their  proper  security  by  close  planting.  Man 
does  the  same  thing,  only  he  chooses  to  use  certain 
kinds  of  trees  as  nurses  which  he  deems  as  well 
adequate  to  achieve  a  like  result.  The  question 
which  the  last  abstruse  proposition  in  the  above 
quotation  rises  is  extraneous  to  the  subject  under 
consideration,  and  is  too  large  and  complicated  to 
discuss  within  thelimits  allowed  ;  but  the  struggle 
for  supremacy  between  Nature  and  Nature  is  very 
severe.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  strong  in  Nature 
crush  t)ie  weak,  but  in  doing  so  they  exhaust  and 
enervate  their  own  vitality.  Unless  •'  Yoikshire- 
mao  "  advocates  a  system  of  planting  trees  at 
distances  apart  that  they  will  never  come  in  con- 
tact, nor  require  any  other  work  until  they  are 
finally  exploited,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  what 
he  is  aiming  at.  Glendye. 


to  get  the  wounds  dry  ;  afterwards  I  have  applied 
patent  knotting  as  a  styptic,  as  the  latter  will  not 
slick  on  a  wet  surface,  a  fact  which  the  inexperi- 
enced should  know.  Tois,  however,  is  by  the  way  ; 
my  object  now  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  effect 
that  a  slight  difference  of  temperature  makes  to 
the  ascent  of  the  tap  in  trees  at  this  season.  Here 
we  began  peeling  Oak  bark  on  standing  timber 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  when  a  favourable 
spell  of  mild  weather  for  a  few  days  set  the  sap 
in  motion,  as  it  is  only  when  the  sap  is  "  on  the 
run  "  that  the  trees  will  strip;  but  presently  one 
of  the  coldest  spells  we  have  known  at  this  season 
for  twenty  years  tet  in,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
tap  was  so  completely  arrested,  that  barking  bad 
to  be  discontinued  until  a  few  days  ago,  when  a 
change  of  the  wind  set  the  currents  in  motion 
again,  and  now  the  progress  of  the  trees  is  so 
rapid,  that  we  fear  the  work  will  have  to  be  dis- 
continued from  the  opposite  cause,  as  bark  cannot 
be  well  removed  after  the  trees  come  into  leaf, 
and  it  never  runs  so  well  after  a  check. — S.  W. 


The  ascent  of  the  sap  in  trees.— More 
than  once  I  have  pointed  out  jn  The  Gabden  the 
practicability  of  arresting  the  bleeding  of  Vine, 
early  in  the  season  by  keeping  'hem  cool,  and  so 
arresting  the  circulation.  I  have  done  this  in  order 


VARIETIES  OF  THE  SCOTCH  FIR. 

According  to  arboriculturists,  there  are  good  and 
bid  varieties  of  the  Scotch  Fir,  and  it  is  long 
since  it  was  wiitten  that  "  many  plantations  in 
Britain  have  nnfortunately  been  made  of  inferior 
kinds."  The  Braemar  Pine  is  supposed  to  pro- 
duce by  far  the  most  excellent  timber,  and  it  is 
this  variety  which  is  said  to  form  the  best  of  the 
Scottish  fore^t3.  A  characteristic  of  this  variety 
is  its  disposition  to  produce  large  horizontal  limbs, 
while  other  sorts  grow  more  in  the  true  Fir  shape. 
There  are  numerous  fine  examples  of  the  hori- 
zontal branched  variety  in  the  "  Dukeries, "  in 
Nottinghamshire,  as  I  have  frequently  noticed 
when  there,  and  at  fir.-t  attributed  this  habit  to 
the  trees  having  more  room  than  nsua',  conse- 
quently retaining  their  earlier  branches,  several  of 
the  Pines  among  others,  the  Austrian  Fir,  being 
rather  addicted  to  the  production  of  strong  tide 
limbs,  which  push  out  hoiizontally  for  a  certain 
distance  and  then  turn  npwards.  James  Farqu- 
harson,  in  the  notes  to  Hunter's  Evelyn's  "  Sylva,' 
over  a  hundred  years  ago,  says  that  in  his  time 
there  was  supposed  to  be  two  varieties — "  the 
produce  of  Scotland,  viz.,  the  red  or  resinous, 
large  trees  of  fine  grain  aud  hard  solid  wood  ;  the 
other,  a  white  wooded  B'ir,  with  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  resin  in  it,  of  a  coarser  grain  and  a 
moist  spongy  nature,  never  coming  to  such  size, 
and  much  more  liable  to  decay.''  The  latter  are 
exactly  the  characteristics  of  the  Scotch  Fir  grown 
in  the  richer  lands  and  more  favourable  climate 
of  England,  and  probably  Faiquharson  was  right 
in  concluding  that  the  Scotch  Firs  were  all  of 
the  same  variety,  and  "  that  the  difference  in 
the  size  of  the  trees  and  quality  of  the  wood 
was  entirely  owing  to  circumstances,  such  as 
the  climate,  situation,  and  soil  they  grow  in." 
Northern  nurserymen,  however,  still  profess  to 
distinguish  varieties,  and  are  rather  particular  as 
to  where  their  seed  comes  from.  Farquharson's 
description  of  a  natural  Pine  forest  in  the  High- 
lands is  instructive  also,  as  bearing  upon  thinning, 
and  coincides  exactly  with  the  description  of  a 
friend  of  my  own,  writing  to  me  not  long  since 
from  Deeside.  He,  Farquharson,  says,  "the 
seedling  Scotch  Firs  rise  exceedingly  close  to- 
gether, which  makes  them  grow  straight,  and  free 
from  side-branches  of  any  size,  to  the  height  of 
50  feet  or  60  feet  before  they  acquire  the  diameter 
of  a  foot."  In  his  description  of  what  takes 
place  after  this  period,  the  same  writer  has  antici- 
pated Darwin's  description  of  the  "  struggle  for 
existence  '  among  plants,  and  his  language  very 
closely  resembles  the  great  "evolutionist's  "  on 
that  point.  "  The  poorness  of  the  soil  on  a  small 
surface,'  he  writes,  "  makes  them  in  a  constant 
state  of  war  for  their  scanty  nouritfament.  In 
such  a  state  of  hostility  they  continue  struggling 
until  the  master  trees  acquire  some  space  around 
them ;  then  they  begin  to  shoot  out  in  a  more 
buthy  manner  at  the  top,  gradually  losing  their 
spiral  form,  increasing  afterwards  more  in  size  of 
body  than  height,  some  acquiring  4  feet  in 
diameter,   and  about   CO  feet  of  height  to   the 
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braaches,  fit  for  the  liaest  deal  boird."  Farqu- 
hardoa  siya  ha  plaateJ  serenl  miUion  8coccb 
FiH  ia  hi3  tims,  always,  as  far  as  posiibie,  in 
"  northerly  hiaging  sitaations"  aj  these,  even  in 
the  Highlands,  prodaced  the  best  timber. 

VOBKSHIBEMAN. 


SEiSOSABLB  WOBK. 
Now  is  the  time  to  prone  deoiduous  forest  and 
ornimental  trees  by  cutting  off  all  rival  leader 
shoots  at  the  top.  Also  oat  biok  or  point  all 
strag4;ling  side  branches,  in  order  to  f  jrm  a  well- 
balanced  uniform  head  to  the  tree.  In  catting 
back  and  pointing  side  branches,  cat  clean  with  a 
sharp  knife  and  always  close  to  the  base  of  a 
lateral  twig.  When  branches  of  any  considerable 
size  are  to  b3  removed,  the  pruning  saw  or  chisel 
may  be  used  with  advantage,  and  in  using  the 
former,  mike  a  cat  withtae  saw  about  1  inch  deep 
ia  an  up.vard  direction  at  the  base  of  the  branch 
to  be  removed,  which  will  prevent  tie  bar'i  from 
being  torn  from  the  stem  when  the  branch  is  cut 
through,  as  this  sonetimes  does  happjn  when  this 
precaution  is  neglected.  As  the  wound  made 
by  the  saw  has  a  rjugh  surface,  this  should  bi 
neatly  pared  and  smoothed  with  a  sharp  knife 
in  order  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  water,  aid 
wounds  of  a  large  size  had  better  b3  coated  over 
with  paint  of  a  similar  colour  as  the  bark  of  the 
tree.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  pruning  chisel 
might  be  used  with  advantage,  and  in  doiag  so  it 
is  best  to  have  a  set  of  chisels,  the  handles  of 
which  should  be  of  different  lengths,  so  that  the 
operator  may  always  have  a  chisel  at  hand,  the 
shaft  of  which  will  be  the  proper  length  to  reach 
the  branch  to  be  cut  off,  by  which  means  the 
work  can  be  carried  oat  to  better  advantage.  In 
using  the  instrument,  one  person  adjusts  the 
edge  of  the  chisel  to  the  base  of  tbe  branch  to  be 
removed,  while  a  secjnd  person  gives  it  a  sharp 
stroke  or  two  with  a  wooden  mallet  made  for  the 
purpose,  by  which  means  the  branch  is  severed 
from  the  bole  in  an  expeditious  manner.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  force  the  chisel  too  far 
upwards,  otherwise  it  might  cat  the  bark  on  the 
stem  and  caase  an  unnecessary  wound. 

In  this  way  a  couple  of  hands  accustomed  to 
the  work  will  go  through  a  great  many  trees  ot 
medium  size  in  one  day,  and  when  the  chisel  ha> 
a  keen  edge— which  it  always  should  have — it 
makes  a  clean  slantingcut,  which  retains  no  watei 
and  is  easily  healed.  The  make  of  the  chlsei 
used  varies  considerably  in  form  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  all  should 
be  provided  with  a  shaft  of  well-seasoned  tough 
Ash  wood,  the  lower  end  of  which  should  be  pro- 
vided with  an  iron  ring  to  keep  it  from  being 
splintered  by  the  strokes  of  the  mallet. 

Look  over  all  plantations  of  young  Oaks  ;  and 
sach  trees  as  have  been  cat  over  by  hares,  and  are 
thereby  producing  several  leaders  at  the  top, 
should  have  their  number  reduced  by  cutting 
them  all  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  strongest  and  most  central,  which 
should  be  left  for  the  permanent  leader.  Cat  back 
and  point  side-branches  wh'::re  necessary,  and  any 
sickly,  unhealthy  trees,  and  such  as  have  had  the 
bark  destroyed  by  rabbi  cs,  had  better  be  cut 
neatly  over  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  when  they 
will  then  produce  several  young  suckers  from  the 
root,  the  strongest  of  which  can  be  retained  for 
the  future  tree,  and  the  others  cut  off  the  following 
season.  Other  deoidaous  trees  may  be  treated  in 
a  similar  manner,  with  the  exception  of  tbe 
Maple,  Birch,  Sycamore,  &3  ,  as  these  are  apt  to 
bleed  when  pruned  at  this  season,  so  that  any 
pruning,  as  well  as  the  removal  of  doable  leaders 
at  the  top,  had  better  be  deferred  until  August  and 
September,  when  the  work  can  be  executed  to 
better  advantage,  as  the  descending  sap  at  thai 
season  soon  heals  over  tbe  woand. 

Where  Larch  and  Fir  have  been  planted  among 
the  hardwoods  as  nurses,  and  when  the  side 
branches  of  the  former  are  beginning  to  get  too 
close  and  confining  the  latter,  these  should  be 
cut  back  to  allow  the  hard  woods  room  and  prevent 
them  from  being  drawn  up  in  a  weakly  state,  and 
as  this  is  a  most  important  point  for  the  welfare 


of  the  trees  in  after  life  it  should  always  be  well 
and  timely  attended  to.  In  very  thick  places  it 
is  somjtimas  necessary  to  remove  two  or  three 
tiers  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  Firs  by  cutt.ng 
them  neatly  off  close  tj  the  stem,  by  which  means 
the  deciduous  trees  are  allowsd  plenty  of  space 
for  their  devalopmsnt,  aad  the  Firs  so  treated  can 
be  cat  out  afterwards  when  wanted.  O.-namental 
Conifers  should  ba  looked  ovir,  and  in  cases 
whjre  tvo  or  more  leaders  are  starting  tron  tie 
top,  these  should  ba  repressed  by  piuohinj;  them 
off  with  the  ringer  and  thumb,  leaving  the  strongest 
and  best  for  the  leader.  J.  H  WEBaTER. 


RilSINa  COVERT  SHRUBS. 

Nothing  strikes  one  more  than  the  difference  in 
tbe  state  of  the  woods  on  some  estates.  One 
estate  will  have  abundant  undercovert  of  Hollies 
and  the  like,  and  another  jast  adjoining  will  per- 
haps be  destitute.  We  have  seen  extensive  woods 
taat  the  proprietor  had  been  grumbling  about  to 
his  woodman  and  neighbours  for  half  his  lifetime  so 
bare  of  bash,  that  they  would  hardly  have  sheltered 
a  rat  in  the  winter,  and  somehow  or  other  the  pro- 
prietor was  always  planting  too,  but  sparingly  for 
want  of  the  means,  while  no  effort  was  being 
rnide  to  raise  trees  at  home;  waereas,  on  the 
otier  estate  the  woodmai  had  been  supplement- 
ing his  stooi  with  goal  trees  of  his  own  nursing. 
At  the  same  time,  I  aoi  a  great  bsliever  in  the 
extensive  planting  of  the  common  Holly  and  Eng- 
lish Yew  as  underwood  in  deciduous  plantations 
which  are  moderately  well  thinned.  There  are  no 
kinds  of  Evergreens  to  equal  these,  and  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  estates  where  the  desire  to  plant 
them  is  only  limited  by  the  means  of  procuring 
them.  It  is  not  creditable  to  woodmen  that  in  such 
cases  they  should  ever  be  short  of  Hollies,  because 
they  might  procure  suffijient  berries  for  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing,  as  would  raise  plants  to  stock 
any  estate,  and  their  employer  would  not  grudge 
them  a  field  to  sow  them  in  if  they  did  not  sow 
them  where  they  were  to  grow.  The  best  Holly 
hedges  are  raised  from  seed.  If  berries  are  col- 
lected in  autumn  and  prepared  by  crushing  and 
mixing  with  fine  soil,  and  buried  till  spring,  then 
sown,  they  will  make  nice  plants  the  same  year 
or  the  year  following,  and  in  this  way  an  inex- 
haustible supply  may  be  provided.  Yews  may  be 
created  in  the  same  manner.  Rhododendron  seeds 
are  sown  in  pans  in  fine  soil  in  a  cool  frame  kept 
close  and  moist,  and  they  generally  come  up 
thickly;  afterwards  they  are  planted  out  in  beds 
and  kept  free  from  weeds.  Here  are  three  Ever- 
greens, therefore,  that  are  wanted  for  planting 
about  woods  and  parks  more  than  all  others  put 
together,  and  that  can  be  easily  raised  at  home, 
but  seldom  are,  and  hence  the  reason  that  when 
anyone  wants  in  these  days  to  set  up  a  Holly  or 
a  Yew  hedge  quickly,  it  costs  him  about  one 
guinea  a  yard  to  start  with,  and  thousands  of 
pounds  to  furnish  his  preserves. 

Y'OBKSHIREMAN. 


OSIER  PLANTING  AND  BASKET  MAKING 
IN  IRELAND. 

We  {Farmer's  Gazeite)  have  received  the  report 
ot  a  local  improvement  society  established  at  Bel- 
leek,  county  Fermanagh,  and  styliog  itself  "  The 
Belleek  Parish  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Remunerative  Employment  among  Labourers  and 
Small  Holders  of  Land."  The  society  takes  as 
its  text  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Education  :  — 
"  There  is  a  general  concensus  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  persons  of  all  ranks  in  that  country — what- 
ever may  be  their  views  on  other  subjects  —that 
the  prosperity  of  the  poorer  districts  of  Ireland 
may  be  greatly  promoted  by  technical  instruction 
in  handicrafts  and  home  industries.  There  is  a 
conviction  not  less  general,  and  it  is  one  which 
our  visits  have  fully  confirmed  in  our  mind,  thit 
the  children  and  young  people  of  Ireland  of  the 
labouring  class  possess  great  manual  dexterity 
and  aptitude,  which  only  require  to  be  developed 
in  order  to  be  useful  to  them  and  to  those  amongst 
whom  they  live." 


The  chairman  of  the  Belleek  society,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Bloomfield,  believing  that  much  of  the  land  in  his 
district  was  suitable  for  the  growth  of  Osiers, 
and  that  the  cultivation  of  these  as  well  as  the 
manufacture  of  them  into  baskets  might  be  pro- 
fitably introduced  to  the  notice  of  his  poorer 
neighbours,  made  some  practical  inquiries  which 
confirmed  his  original  opinion.  Mr.  Bloomfield 
visited  a  basket-making  district  in  England  where 
he  learned  that  the  practice  of  this  rough  industry 
prodaced  in  some  cases  a  profit  of  i.'40  an  acre. 
He  found  that  many  railway  companies  have 
adopted  a  system  of  making  the  baskets  used  for 
the  conveyanca  of  perishable  produce  and  of 
letting  them  out  on  hire,  and  that  while  all  such 
baskets  are  made  in  England,  the  rods  used  in 
them  are  i.-nported  from  Hjlland,  Procuring  a 
pattern  basket,  Mr.  Bloomfield  employed  a  local 
creel-maker,  who  copied  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
elicit  from  the  manager  of  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway  Company  a  declaration  that  a 
week's  instruction  would  suffice  to  enable  the  man 
employed  to  produce  as  good  a  basket  as  any  they 
had  ia  store.  Encouraged  by  this  opinion,  Mr. 
Bloomfield  and  his  friends  determined  to  try  and 
develop  the  basket-making  industry  in  their  dis- 
trict, and  with  this  object  it  is  proposed  to  esta- 
blish a  school  in  a  large  plain  shed  for  the 
instruction  ot  adults  and  youths  in  ba-ket-making 
— an  instructor  other  than  a  resident  being  only 
necessary  for  a  very  limited  time — and  for  the 
present  to  import  from  abroad  the  rods  necessary 
to  make  the  plain,  common,  commercial  baskets, 
ot  the  different  siz^s  and  shapes,  suitable  to  meet 
the  requirements  ot  the  railways,  wine  merchants, 
grocers,  &c.,  together  with  the  carrying  exigencies 
of  the  General  Post-office,  whose  parcel  post  basket 
contract  is  already  estimated  at  J40,000  per 
annum. 

The  efforts  of  this  little  society  are  deserving  of 
warm  encouragement  from  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  working  classes, 
and  we  wish  the  new  project  every  success.  It  is 
right,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  idea  is 
not  a  new  one.  .iboat  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  efforts  were  made  to  extend  the 
growth  of  Willows  in  Ireland  and  their  manufac- 
ture into  baskets,  and  an  essay  on  the  subject  of 
Willows  waa,  we  learn,  publi^hed  by  the  botanist 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  We  learn  that  a 
plot  of  ground  in  the  society's  gardens  at  GUsnevin 
has  for  some  time  been  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  Willows,  and  that  the  best  kinds  may  there  be 
seen  by  visitors.  We  have  ourselves  seen  many 
Willow  gardens  or  "  twig  yards,"  as  they  are 
termed  in  various  districts  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
and  the  produce  of  these  is  justly  regarded  as  a 
valuable  crop,  whic'a  always  fetches  a  fair  price. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  growths  in 
these  yards  are  mainly  due  to  natural  causes, 
little  or  no  skilled  labour  being  expended  on  the 
production  ot  an  Osier  crop.  In  this,  as  in  other 
minor  industries,  the  margin  left  for  improvement 
is  wide  indeed. 


A  load  of  bark.  —  Your  correspondent 
"  C.  R.  S.  D.,"  using  this  term  in  his  remarks  on 
bark  stripping  (p.  510),  reminds  me  of  a  paragraph 
that  appeared  some  time  ago  in  a  paper  devoted 
to  the  leather  interest.  The  writer  says,  "  Of  all 
the  stupid  and  puzzling  things  associated  with 
tanning,  the  •  load  of  bark ' — two  tons  and  a 
quarter,  equivalent  to  forty-five  cwt.,  by  which  Lon- 
don tanners  buy  their  Oak  bark— is  the  worst. 
In  most  parts  of  the  country  the  article  is  sold  by 
the  ton,  and  tbe  same  baik  merchants  who  con- 
tract with  Beruiondsey  tanners  tor  so  many  loads 
actually  deal  with  Scotch  and  Irish  buyers  by  the 
on.  London  tanners  when  buying  foreign  bark, 
be  it  Australian,  Belgian.  French, orany  other  kind, 
invariably  purchase  by  the  ton,  and  as  no  one  has 
any  interest  in  maintaining  such  a  quantity  or  so 
absurd  a  ttrm  as  a  'load  of  bark,'  we  hope  our 
friends  will  all  agree  to  let  this  vague,  unmean- 
ing quantity  drop  entirely  out  of  their  vocabu- 
lary. The  only  folly  that  could  compare  with 
this  load  system  was  the  old-fashioned  plan  of 
buying  bark  in  the  woods  by  the  cord  or  tathom 
as  it  was  set  up  against  a  pole.    Measuring  in  this 
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way  has  given  place  to  the  weighing  machine,  so 
we  think  that  all  concerned  will  back  us  in  this  re- 
form. If  our  London  tanners  will  adopt  the  ton 
system,  we  feel  sure  that  our  Hampshire  and 
Sussex  timber  and  bark  merchants  will  readily 
fall  into  it."  This  is  very  sensible,  as  except  where 
locally  understood  the  term  load  has  no  meaning 
whatever,  as  it  may  be  a  gig  load  or  a  railway 
truck  load  for  aught  anyone  knows  to  the  con- 
trary. Eren  here  we  have  two  tons— viz.,  20  and 
21  cwt.,  but  the  term  load  is  unknown  as  a  speci- 
fic quantity  in  buying  and  selling. — Wilts. 


SHRUBS  FOR  UNDERCOVER. 
The  selection  of  the  plants  best  adapted  for 
undercover  is  most  important  to  the  planter  of 
uodercover,  as  success  or  failure  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  proper  selection  of  plants  to 
suit  the  different  soils  and  situations.  I  will, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  give  a  descriptive  list  of 
the  plants  that  are  best  adapted  for  the  maintain- 
ing of  undercover  for  game. 

NoBWAY  Spruce  is  admirably  adapted  for  form- 
ing clumps  of  undercover  in  old  plantations, 
or  for  planting  as  a  nuree  in  mixed  plantations. 
Being  abundantly  furnished  with  bi.T,nches,  if 
thinned  in  due  time  and  its  branches  allowed  to 
remain  green  to  the  base,  it  forms  good  shelter 
and  cover  for  game.  On  dry  soils  or  exposed 
situations  it  invariably  becomes  stunted  in  ap- 
pearance, and  dies  prematurely.  Suitable  for  a 
great  variety  of  soils,  it  thrives  best  in  a  moist 
loam  and  sheltered  situation. 

AisiERiCAN  Spruce  (Abies  nigra),  a  dark  green 
variety,  well  suited  for  ornamental  planting  or 
game  covers,  as  it  is  impervious  to  the  attacks  of 
bares  and  rabbits  ;  specially  adapted  for  planting 
in  poor  soils  and  exposed  situations  ;  but  like  most 
of  the  Spruce  tribe,  it  thrives  best  in  a  moist  loam 
and  sheltered  situation. 

Austrian  Pine  (Pinus  austriaoa),  if  planted 
and  kept  thin,  so  as  to  allow  its  branches  .'o 
spread,  is  well  adapted  for  cover  in  exposed  titua- 
tions,  along  with  Holly  and  Elder.  Being  natu- 
rally of  a  spreading  habit  and  .i  rapid  grower,  it 
is  well  worthy  of  being  more  extensively  used  ;  but 
as  it  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  hares  and  rabbits, 
it  should  be  protected  for  a  few  ycar.s,  where  these 
animals  are  numerous.  Plants  tlia'^  are  intended 
for  planting  in  old  plantations  should  be  of  a 
bu-hy  form,  well  rooted,  and  from  2.}  feet  to  4  feet 
high.  The  Austrian  Pine  is  quite  hardy,  and 
thrives  in  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  exposures. 

CoBsicAN  Pine  (P.  Laricio).— This  tree  is  not 
so  well  adapted  by  habit  for  cover  as  the  Austrian 
Pine,  its  only  recommendation  being  that  it  is  not 
liable  to  be  injured  by  hares  or  rabbits.  It  thrives 
in  a  great  variety  of  soils,  and  is  very  much 
valued  as  a  fast-growing  hardy  tree. 

Mountain  Pine  (P.  montana). — This  is  the 
best  of  all  the  Firs  for  forming  undercover,  as  it 
is  of  a  low-spreading  habit,  very  hardy,  and 
thrives  in  a  great  variety  of  soih.  Beine  of  slow 
growth  and  dwarf  habit,  it  cannot  be  recommended 
as  a  useful  timber  tree,  and  should  only  be  planted 
80  as  to  intermix  with  the  other  trees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  the  undercover. 

The  Cluster  Pine  (P.  Pinaster). — This  is  the 
most  suitable  tree  of  the  Fir  tribe  for  planting 
and  maintaining  cover  for  game  in  exposed  mari- 
time districts,  as  its  branches,  when  young,  are 
naturally  of  a  low-spreading  habit,  and  it  seems 
to  grow  best  when  exposed  to  the  influences  of 
the  sea  breezes.  Ii.  is  suitable  for  a  great  variety 
of  soils,  but  thrives  best  in  a  light,  dry,  sandy 
loam. 

Azalea  pontica,  a  slow-growing  hardy  shrub, 
well  worthy  of  being  more  extensively  cultivated, 
suitable  for  planting  along  the  sheltered  sides  of 
pUnfations ;  is  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  game, 
and  besides  flowering  in  summer,  it  has  very  orna- 
mental foliage  in  autumn.  It  thrives  best  in  rich 
peaty  soil  and  sheltered  situations,  but  will  grow 
well  in  any  light  dry  loam. 

Eos  is  a  slow-growing  hardy  shrub,  specially 
adapted  for  planting  in  ornamental  plantations,  as 


it  is  not  injured  by  hares  or  rabbits.  It  thrives 
well  under  tbe  shade  of  large  trees,  and  forms  ex- 
cellent cover  for  all  sorts  of  game.  Soil  light 
sandy  loam,  and  situation  sheltered. 

Bramble  is  found  growing  natural  in  a  great 
many  plantations,  but  in  game  preserves,  where 
it  is  not  found,  it  is  well  worthy  of  being  intro- 
duced, as,  from  its  free-spreading  growth,  there 
are  few  deciduous  plants  better  adapted  for  the 
protection  of  game.  In  young  plantations  it 
requires  to  be  cut  back  every  third  or  fourth  year, 
to  prevent  it  encroaching  too  near  the  young 
trees.  It  luxuriates  on  a  great  variet;y  of  soils  and 
situations.     The  prica  is  also  very  moderate. 

Common  Broom  is  sometimes  raised  from 
seed  for  the  purpose  of  forming  game-cover,  but 
is  generally  found  growing  natural.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  plants  for  maintaining  game  cover ; 
for,  although  it  should  be  partly  destroyed  by 
game  in  the  winter  saason,  it  soon  regains  its 
former  healthy  appearance.  It  thrives  best  in 
light  gravelly  soils  and  exposed  situations.  To 
maintain  gojd  cover  it  should  be  pegged  to  the 
ground  or  cut  down  every  fourth  or  fifth  year. 

Elder  is  principally  adapted  for  planting  in  ex- 
posed situations  as  a  nurse  to  the  Holly  and  Pines. 
Its  hardiness  and  rapid  growth  are  its  principal 
recommendations  for  game-cover.  It  will  grow  on 
almost  any  soil,  but  thrives  best  on  deep  loam 
moderately  moist.  To  maintain  efficient  cover  it 
requires  to  be  cut  down  every  second  or  third  year. 
The  Beech,  Sycamore,  and  Birch  can  be  grown  as 
copsewood  in  the  same  situations. 

Common  Holly  is  very  liable  to  be  injured  by 
hares  and  rabbits  when  first  planted,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  protected  for  a  few  years  till  it  is 
beyond  their  reach,  and  even  some  of  the  old 
plants  will  require  to  be  protected  with  Spruce 
branches  during  a  severe  winter.  It  is  the  best 
evergreen  shrub  for  planting  in  exposed  situations, 
and  it  is  also  specially  adapted  for  planting  i  u 
groups  on  the  outside  of  plantations.  It  thrives 
best  on  rich  loam  containing  a  quantity  of  vege- 
table matter.  Being  considered  a  shy  grower  at 
first,  the  plants  should  be  well  rooted  before  being 
removed  to  the  plantation. 

Common  Laurel.— This  is  one  of  the  most 
free-growing  evergreen  shrubs,  suitable  for  a  great 
variety  of  soils,  but  grows  best  on  a  light  loam 
with  a  dry  bottom,  and  moderately  sheltered  ; 
liable  to  be  injured  by  hares  and  rabbits  when 
first  planted  ;  but  if  the  plants  are  large  and 
well  rooted,  it  soon  grows  beyond  the  reach  of 
these  animals.  Being  naturally  of  a  low-spread- 
ing habit,  with  its  branches  generally  reclining  to 
the  ground,  and  a  very  rapid  grower,  it  ij  admir- 
ably adapted  for  the  maintaining  of  game  cover 
After  it  is  thoroughly  established,  it  will  require 
to  be  cut  back  or  pegged  down  every  sixtn  or 
seventh  year  ;  in  fact,  the  more  it  is  cut  back  or 
pegged  down  the  faster  it  seems  to  grow.  It  is 
best  adapted  for  planting  in  clumps,  and  can  be 
propagated  by  layers  and  cuttings. 

Portugal  Laurel.— This,  like  the  preceding, 
is  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  hares  and  rabbits 
when  first  planted  ;  and  should,  therefore,  be  pro- 
tected for  a  few  years  where  these  animals  are 
numerous.  Large  plants  of  it  are  difficult  to 
transplant  unless  they  are  well  rooted.  Being  of 
a  compact  habit,  it  is  well  adapted  for  planting, 
either  in  groups  or  single  specimens.  It  stands 
cutting  well,  and  can  therefore  be  kept  to  any  size. 
Soil  most  suitable,  rich  loam,  and  situation  mode- 
rately sheltered. 

Mahonia  Aquipoliu.\i  is  a  low-growing  hardy 
shrub,  well  adapted  for  forming  clumps  of  under- 
cover for  pheasants  :  but  as  it  is  generally  de- 
stroyed by  hares  and  rabbits,  it  cannot  be  recom- 
mended where  these  animals  are  numerous.  It 
thrives  well  in  any  light  loamy  soil  if  the  situa- 
tion is  sheltered. 

The  Privet  is  a  plant  well  adapted  for  form- 
ing clumps  of  undercover,  and  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  easiest  cultivated  plants  that  can  be 
used.  It  is  a  very  rapid  free  grower,  and  thrives 
on  a  great  many  varieties  of  soils,  but  requires  a 
moderately    sheltered    situation.     It    should    be 


pegged  to  the  ground  or  cut  every  sixth  or  seventh 
year.  A  great  many  young  Privet  plants  are 
choked  by  Grass  and  other  weeds  after  they  are 
planted.  They  are  also  sometimes  destroyed  by 
rabbits.  The  Privet  can  be  readily  propagated  by 
cuttings  in  any  ordinary  soil. 

Rhododendron  ponticum  is  the  best  of  all 
evergreen  shrubs  for  the  planting  and  maintain- 
ing of  game  cover,  as  it  will  thrive  on  almost  any 
description  of  soil  and  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  in 
the  moot  severe  winters  is  never  injured  by  hares 
or  rabbits.  It  may  be  grown  as  single  plants,  but 
is  specially  adapted  for  planting  in  clumps.  After 
tbe  plants  are  thoroughly  establi^h^d  in  these 
clumps  they  should  be  regularly  pegged  to  the 
ground  every  year,  as  the  more  the  Rhododendron 
is  pegged  down  the  faster  it  grows.  When  the 
clumps  get  too  thick,  the  plants  can  be  removed 
and  planted  elsewhere,  as  it  stands  transplanting 
well,  even  after  it  has  grown  to  a  large  size.  In 
fact,  wherever  permanent  game  cover  is  required, 
the  Rhododendron  ponticum  is  quite  indispensable, 
especially  in  old  plantations.  It  thrives  best  in 
good  peaty  soil  and  sheltered  situations. 

Common  Yew  is  a  very  ornamental  and  useful 
evergreen  shrub,  well  adapted  for  planting  either 
as  a  single  plant  or  in  groups  ;  thrives  well  under 
the  shade  of  trees,  but  is  of  very  slow  growth  for 
a  few  years  after  being  planted.  Its  leaves  are 
poisonous  for  cattle  and  sheep,  yet  it  is  often  in- 
jured by  hares  and  rabbits.  It  should,  therefore, 
be  protected  for  a  few  years  till  it  is  beyond  their 
reach ;  thrives  best  in  a  sandy  loam  and  mode- 
rately sheltered  situation. 

Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophae  rhamnoides)  is 
specially  adapted  for  planting  in  maritime  dis- 
tricts, either  as  a  nurse  for  the  Pinaster  or  for  the 
formation  of  game  cover ;  being  of  a  straggling 
habit,  it  is  well  suited  for  this  last-mentioned 
purpose,  and  is  well  worthy  of  being  more  ex- 
tensively used,  as  it  will  luxuriate  oir  the  sea- 
coast  in  exposed  situations  and  at  an  altitude 
where  few  other  trees  would  grow  ;  it  thrives  best 
in  a  deep  sandy  soil,  but  will  grow  in  almost  any 
ordinary  soil  ;  it  can  be  readily  propagated  by 
layers  or  suckers. 

Snowberry  (Symphoricarpus  racemosus)  — 
Tais  is  a  low,  free-growing  deciduous  shrub,  well 
adapted  for  forming  undercover,  as  it  is  seldom 
injured  by  game,  even  in  severe  winters.  It 
luxuriates  in  any  light  free  soil ;  and  when  once 
planted  and  established,  it  throws  up  numerous 
suckers  from  the  roots,  which  soon  spread  over 
the  ground.  Its  berries  are  very  ornamental  in 
the  autumn  and  winter  months. 

A  great  many  more  plants  may  be  used  for 
undercover  where  there  i<  little  or  no  game  to 
contend  with  ;  but  as  our  subject  is  the  planting 
and  maintaining  of  undercover  for  game,  the 
foregoing  list  must  be  considered  as  selected 
according  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge. — A.  Gil- 
christ, in  Transactions  of  the  Scottish  Arhori- 
cultural  Society. 


Endurance  of  woods. —  In  some  tests 
made  with  small  squares  of  various  woods  buried 
1  inch  in  the  ground  the  following  results  were 
noted  :  Birch  and  Aspen  decayed  in  three  years  ; 
Willow  and  Horse  Chestnut  in  four  years  ;  Maple 
and  Red  P.eech  in  five  years ;  Elm,  Ash,  Horn- 
beam, and  Lombardy  Poplar  in  seven  years  ;  Oak, 
Scotch  Fir,  Weymouth  Pine,  and  Silver  Fir 
decayed  to  a  depth  of  half  an  inch  in  seven 
years;  Larch,  Juniper,  and  Arbor-vita;  were  un- 
injured at  the  expiration  of  the  seven  years. — Y. 

Destructive  forest  flres  in  Scotland. 

—Five  miles  of  young  trees  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  fire  that  broke  out  on  May  20  in  Clash- 
nadarroch  Forest.  Inverness-shire,  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond.  Two  acres  of  wood  and 
1500  acres  of  Heather  were  consumed  on  the 
Castle  Forbes  estate,  Aberdeenshire,  belonging  to 
Lord  Forbes.  200  acres  of  Heather  were  also 
burned  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Grant  Drummond, 
also  in  Aberdeenshire. 
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"  Thiq  Is  an  Art 
TVTiich  does  nienrl  Xnture  :  chansre  ifc  rather:  but 
The  iRT  rrsEiP  is  XiTtmE."— 5A(ifc«p/!aM. 


A  NEW  CALIFORNIAN  SHEUB. 
The  long-heard-of  Carpenteria  californica  has  at 
last  flowered  ia  this  country,  and  proves  to  be 
what  was  anticipated — a  most  beautiful  addition  to 
hardy    shrubs.     In    the    garden    at    Munstead, 
Godalming,  it  has  flowered  against  a  wall,  and  a 
branch  from  the  plant  has  been  sent  to  us  by 
Miss  Jekyll.     It  is  nearly  related  to  the   Mock 
Oranges  or  Syringas  (Philadelphns),  with  which 
it  may  be  compared,  though  finer  in  every  respect 
than  the  best  of  them.     Its  leaves  are,  moreover, 
different  from  those  of  any  Philadelphns,  being 
quite  lance-shaped,  from  3  inches  to  i  inches  long 
and  silvery  on  their  under  surfaces.     The  flowers 
are  produced  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  young 
shoots  in  twos  and  threes  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.     They  resemble  those  of  P.  californicus 
in  form,  but  are  much  larger,  being  fully  3  inches 
across  with  rounded-edged  petals,  crimpled  and 
snow  white,   with  the  exception  of  a    tuft   of 
golden-tipped  stamens  in  the  centre.  They  expand 
three  or  four  at  a  time  on  the  shoots,  the  topmost 
one    opening  first;    this  shrub   therefore  has   a 
beautiful    appearance    when    in  bloom,  and  as 
the  buds  expand  in  succession,  it  is  attractive 
for  some  time.     It  is  a  tall-growing  plant,  and 
though  it  has  been  too  precious  to  risk  wholly  un- 
protected, it  will  doubtless  prove  quite  as  hardy  as 
any  of  the  Californian  species   of    Philadelphns 
from  the  same  region — the   Sierra   Nevada,   the 
locality  where  P.  californicas  grows  wild.     Alto- 
gether we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  finest  introduc- 
tions among  hardy  shrubs  that  we  have  had  for 
years,  and  we  have  yet  to  see  it  in  perfection.  The 
flower-spray  whi^h  was  exhibited  at  South  Ken- 
sington on  Tuesday  last  delighted  and  interested 
everyone  who  had  previously  heard  of  its  beauty 
and  had  been  waiting  for  its  flowering.    Fortu- 
nately, it  is  already  obtainable  in  nurseries,  and 
now  that  its  merits  are  known  it  will  doubtless  be 
much  sought   after.     It   appears   that  botanists 
themselves  know  but  little  about  it,  for  at  the  time 
when  the  "  Botany  of  California  "  was  written  its 
flowers  had  not  even  been  seen.    It  is,  therefore, 
a  new  shrub  in  every  sense. 


EARLY  SUMMER  IN  THE  MIDLANDS. 
OUB  gardens  and  shrubberies  are  now  most  lovely. 
The  flowers  of  spring  have  nearly  left  us  to  make 
room  for  those  of  summer,  just  beginning  to 
appear.  We  gathered  our  last  Lilies  of  the  Valley 
and  some  doable  Narcissus  a  day  or  two  ago.  The 
large  blue  Irises  are  very  fine  this  year.  Scarlet 
and  purple  Anemones  have  been  glorious,  and 
many  are  still  left  The  lilac  Aubrietia  looks 
charming  as  a  border  for  bed3,  or  in  large  patches 
among  other  herbaceous  things.  Our  Gentianellas 
have  flowered  well,  and  so  have  the  Auriculas, 
but  they  are  now  things  of  the  past.  That  graceful 
and  sesthetic  plant,  Solomon's  Seal  (Polygonatum), 
the  large  white-flowered  variety,  grows  luxuriantly 
here ;  we  use  it  for  our  floral  decorations ;  it  is 
very  gracaful.  Our  Rhododendrons  are  in  full 
bloom,  and  not  far  from  here  ii  a  wood,  not  very 
larga,  but  beautifully  pUnted  and  so  well  arranged 
that   one  might  fancy  it    was  of  considerable 


extent.    It  is  stocked  with  game,  the  low-growing 
shrubs  forming  an  excellent  cover.     The  Rhodo- 
dendrons now  in  flower  contrast  finely  with  the 
dark  foliage  of  the  Pines  and  Larches,  with  the 
silvery  Birches  and  the  fresh  young  green  of  the 
Oaks.     The  Antherionm  Liliastrum  (St.  Bruno's 
Lily)  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  early  flowers.     It 
should  be  grown  in  patches  ;  being  rather  small 
and  delicate,  it  hardly  shows  to  advantage  grown 
singly.  It  forms  lovely  bouquets,  as  does  the  white 
Clematis  Miss  Bateman,  which  is  now  a  mass  of 
star-like  blossoms.  Our  other  Clematises  are  not  yet 
out,  but  we  have  a  yellow  Banksian  Rose,  which 
covers  part  of  the  front  of  the  house ;  it  has  been  in 
flower  for  weeks.     Our  Brompton  Stocks  are  very 
fine,  and  so  full  of  bloom,  that  you  hardly  see  the 
foliage ;  they  scent  the  air.      But  after  all,  the 
chief  glory  of  a  garden  at  this  season  is  the  flower- 
ing shrubs — the  Lilacs,   Laburnums,   Snowballs, 
Syringas  or  Mock  Oranges,  and  (perhaps  the  love- 
liest) the  scarlet  and   pink,  single  and  double, 
Thorns.    The  Lilacs  have  faded,  but  the  other 
shrubs  are  in  full  beauty ;  one  only  wishes  they 
would  last.     It  saddens  one  to  watch  them  depart. 
The  Chestnuts  are  now  more  beautiful  than  usual  ; 
a  Chestnut  in  full  flower  is  one  of  the  fairest 
sights  of  summer.    Whatever  we  may  say  of  Eng- 
land in  bad  weather,  however  we  may  revile  her 
long  dull  winters  and  her  tardy  springs,  we  must 
allow  that   her   summer,   short    and    chequered 
though  it  often  may  be,  is  indeed  lovely.     There 
is  a  haze  on  a  June  morning  through  which  we 
look  out  on  a  charming  landscape.  Across  the  level 
midland  plain,  dotted  here  and  there  with  red- 
roofed  villages  embosomed  in  trees,  with  their 
Norman  towers  or  Gothic  spires  of  their  ancient 
churches,  the  distance  is  of  a  soft  purple,  which 
seems  to  melt  into  cloud  as  it  nears  the  horizon. 
Here  we  can  discern,  when  the  weather  is  clear, 
the  fair  towers  of  a  noble  minster  many  miles 
distant.    The  faint  lines  of  the  venerable  pile  look 
as  if  they  were  painted  on  the  summer  sky — -a  study 
in  grey.    To  the  lover  of  his  garden  this  is  a  royal 
time.     Every  morning  brings  some  fresh  beauty 
to  light ;  some  new  flower  salutes  the  opening  day. 
I  often  think  that  the  man  whose  garden  costs 
him  both  labour  and  study,  who  has  to  depend 
on  his  own  exertions  mainly,  who  plants  his  flowers 
with  his  own  hands,  values  them  the  most.    Those 
stately  pleasaunces  which  surround  the  historic 
houses  and   ancestral  homes    of    our  land  (de- 
lightful as  they  are)  do  not  probably  afford  their 
owners  more  real  pleasure    than    our    humbler 
gardens  furnish  to  us.     Much  has  been  written 
on  the  subject  of  gardening  both  in  past  and  pre- 
sent times,  but,  notwithstanding  all  we  read  in 
Chaucer  and  Spenser,  though  the  latter  describes 
an  ideal  garden  of  great  beauty,  "  a  second  Para- 
dise," when  he  says — 


of  men  and  animals.  The  flower  beds  were  laid  out 
in  architectural  figures  and  approached  by  long 
formal  alleys.  Evelyn  and  Sir  William  Temple 
(two  great  authorities)  reflect  in  their  writings 
the  fashionable  ideas.  But  in  the  eighteenth 
century  two  celebrated  gardeners,  Bridgeman  and 
Kent,  originated  a  new  form  of  landscape  gardening, 
which  soon  became  popular.  They  utterly  discarded 
all  vegetable  sculpture  and  stiffness  of  design, 
and  made  it  their  aim  to  reproduce  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  a  small  compass  the  variety  and  freedom 
of  Nature.  Addison  and  Pope  defended  the  new 
mode  with  their  pens,  and  laid  out  their  gardens 
according  to  its  canons.  Addison  ridicules  the 
"British  gardener,  who,  instead  of  humouring  Na- 
ture, loves  to  deviate  from  her  as  much  as  possible.'' 
He  says,  "  I  look  upon  the  pleasure  which  we  take 
in  a  garden  as  one  of  the  most  innocent  delights 
in  human  life  ;  it  is  naturally  apt  to  fill  the  mind 
with  calmness  and  tranquillity  and  to  lay  all  its 
turbulent  passions  at  rest."  Pope  is  said  to  have 
assisted  Kent  with  his  advice.  The  subject  was 
ably  handled  by  many  of  the  writers  of  the  time, 
and  Whateley's  "  Observations  on  Modern  Garden- 
ing "  still  remains  a  standard  work.  "  One  should 
never  write,"  says  Renan,  "  except  on  that  which 
one  loves ;"  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number 
and  importance  of  the  books  which  treat  of  gar- 
dening, it  must  be  greatly  loved  at  the  present 
day.  W.  N. 

CERTIFICATING  NEW  PLANTS. 


]s'o  tree,  that  is  of  count,  in  greenwood  groves, 
From  lowest  Juniper  to  Cedar  tall : 

No  flower  in  field,  that  dainty  odour  throws, 
And  decks  his  branch  with  blossoms  over  all, 
But  there  was  planted,  or  grew  natural  — 

we  believe  that  the  gentle  science  was  little 
understood  in  England  till  the  reign  of  William 
III.  He  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  art;  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  may  be 
said  to  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
In  the  time  of  Charles  II.  the  prevailing  taste 
was  in  favour  of  the  stiff,  formal  style  introduced 
by  Le  Notre.  Nature  was  to  give  way  to  art  and 
to  wear  fetters.  The  trees  were  carved  into  cones 
and  pyramids  or  globes,  or  cut  into  walls  ;  some- 
times they  were  even  made  to  assume  the  forms 


It  is  diflicult  to  understand  upon  what  principle 
plants  are  certificated  by  the  South  Kensington 
committee.     They  at  one  time  bestow  a  first-class 
certificate  upon  a  worthless  plant ;  at  another,  a 
plant  not  only  absolutely  new,  but  of  great  garden 
value,  is  overlooked.     The  last  two  meetings  have 
afforded  striking  instances  of  such  eccentricities. 
At  the  meeting  before  last  an  ugly  Onion  (Allium 
karataviense)  was  honoured  with  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate, a  plant    which    in   all  probability  will 
never  more  be  heard  of.     Last   Tuesday  ample 
material  in  the  shape  of  flowering  branches  of  the 
beautiful  new  Californian  Carpenteria  was  placed 
before  the  committee ;   but,  notwithstanding  its 
beauty  and  garden  value,  it  was  passed  over  with 
the  customary  vote  of  thanks  to  the  exhibitor.    We 
understand  that  the  committee  desired  to  see  a 
plant  of  it !     With  quite  as  much  reason  might 
they  have  wished  to  examine  the  bulb  of  that 
miserable  Karatavian  Onion  with  which  they  were 
so  delighted.     Moreover,  the  committee  showed 
gross  inconsistency  in  their  awards  on  the  same 
occasion.     Some  cut  sprays  of  a  new  Japanese 
shrub,  Chionanthus  retusa,   were   shown,  and  a 
certificate  was  awarded.     If  this  shrub  should  not 
prove  hardy,  or  be  of  straggling  habit,  would  the 
committee  rescind  the  certificate?  Not  likely.  Then 
why  not  have  wished  to  see  a  plant  of  that  1  Again, 
at  the  previous  meeting,  cat  sprays  of  two  shrubs 
wereshown — EurybiaGunnianda  Lilac.  We  admit 
that  the  members  of  the  committee  knew  the  habit 
of  the  Lilac,  but  did  they  know  all  about  the 
Eurybia  ?  For  the  future  we  may  expect  to  see 
trees  put  on  the  committee  table ;  branches  will 
not  do.     Apart  from   the   interest  and  novelty 
attached  to  the  Carpenteria,  and  regarding    it 
merely  as  an  improved  Philadelphns,  it  has  larger 
and  finer  flowers  than  any  Philadelphus,  and    is 
more  floriterous.     If  a  Begonia  is  shown  this  week 
flowers  i  inches   across  and  another    one  next 
with    blooms    i^    inches,   it   gets  a   certificate ; 
so  on  a  like  principle  the  Carpenteria  should  have 
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been  certificated  on  acconnt  of  its  being  the  big- 
gest of  all  Mock  Oranges.  An  Iris,  a  poor  form 
of  the  old  I.  variegata,  figured  a  hundred  years 
ago,  was  certificated,  for  what  reason  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  seeing  that  there  are  many  better  and 
com  mon  enough.  This  Iris  ( Gracchus)  is  the  counter- 
part of  the  sixteenth  plate  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
ci)((*  of  1790,  as  anyone  may  see  for  themselves. 
We  have  a  dower  before  us  and  have  compared 
it  with  the  plate.  Certificates  are  showered 
upon  plants  in  which  the  ordinary  observer  can 
see  no  distinction  and  sometimes  no  merit — Ver- 
benas and  Begonias  as  near  alike  as  Peas  ;  Odon- 
toglossums  also,  except  that  sometimes  one  has  a 
spot  or  two  more  than  the  other.  No  fewer  than 
six  certificates  were  given  to  Tulips,  the  difiEe- 
rences  among  which  would  puzzle  anyone  to  see 
clearly.  Seeing  that  such  capriciousness  exists  on 
the  part  of  the  floral  committee  appointed  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  public  at  large  has  no  confidence  in  the 
work  carried  on  by  tliem,  and  that  it  regards 
their  decisions  with  distrust. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


A  bouquet  of  rare  hardy  flowers. — 

I  have  sent  you  flowers  of  Ixiolirion  brachy- 
anthemum.  These  charming  plants  flower  a  full 
month  later  than  I.  Ledebouri,  flowers  of  which  I 
sent  a  month  ago.  They  last  long  in  a  cut  state, 
and  a  bunch  of  them  worn  by  a  lady  never  fails 
to  attract  notice.  The  Columbines  sent  are  seed- 
lings from  true  American  plants.  The  double 
form  of  A.  coerulea  is  remarkably  pretty.  The 
rain  has  beaten  them  about,  however.  Lilium 
tenuifolium  completes  the  bouquet,  an  invaluable 
plant  for  this  time  of  year.  I  have  a  fine  Allium 
now  in  flower,  A.  stipitatum.  It  grows  some 
3  feet  high,  and  is  crowned  with  a  fine  globular 
head  (as  big  as  a  baby's)  of  a  rich  mauve  colour. 
The  individual  flowers  are  very  showy,  and  the 
plant  itself  conspicuous  and  ornamental.  A  pretty 
dwarf  plant,  Haberlea  rhodopensis  has  just  gone 
out  of  flower;  its  small  Gloxinia-like  blooms  of 
pale  purple  make  it  a  good  plant  to  mix  with 
other  choice  things  in  a  shady  piece  of  rookwork. 
— H.  Stu.\bt-Wortlev. 

Ixiolirion  montanum  seems  to  us  to  be 
the  richest  in  colour  of  the  three  or  four  Ixia  Lilies 
now  grown.  The  flowers  are  of  the  same  size  and 
shape  as  those  of  tataricum,  Pallasi,  and  Lede- 
bouri, but  the  purple  is  richer  than  in  any  of  the 
others.  It  is  a  valuable  hardy  bulb,  but  com- 
paratively unknown.  It  is  now  in  flower  in  several 
gardens  about  Lindon  and  in  none  finer  than  in 
Messrs.  Paul's  nursery  at  Broxbourne,  where  it 
receives  special  attention. 

O-erman  Irises.— Four  kinds  of  this  Iris, 
under  the  names  of  Cengialti,  subbiflora,  nepalen- 
sis,  and  germanica  atro-violacea,  have  been  sent  to 
us  by  the  New  Plant  &  Bulb  Company,  Colchester. 
All  the  sorts  seem  to  be  forms  of  one  species,  and 
only  differ  in  colour.  Cengialti  is  a  pure  rich 
purple,  germanica  atro-violacea  is  an  intensely 
deep  purple,  as  is  also  subbiflora,  but  nepalensis 
is  of  the  colour  of  the  common  germanica.  All 
have  large  and  handsomely  formed  flowers,  and 
would  be  ornaments  to  any  garden.  We  cannot, 
however,  see  what  right  they  have  to  distinct 
botanical  names,  as  if  they  were  species. 

Lathyrus  Sibthorpi  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  hardy  perennial  climbers  flowering  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  much  earlier  than  the  com- 
mon Everlasting  Pea  (L.  latifolius),  and  the 
flowers  are  better  in  colour  than  those  of  the  best 
varieties  of  that  species.  The  Bower-spikes  are 
about  eight-flowered,  and  the  colour  is  a  sort  of 
crimson-magenta.  It  is  now  beautifully  in  bloom 
la  Messrs.  Paul's  nursery  at  Broxbourne. 

Anemone  palmata  alba  is  such  a  beauti- 
1  nl  plant,  that  it  cannot  be  noticed  too  often.     Its 


pure  white  starry  flowers,  tufted  in  the  centre 
with  golden  stamens,  are  as  lovely  as  any  to  be 
found  in  the  genus.  Being  dwarf  and  compact 
in  growth,  it  makes  a  capital  rock  garden  plant, 
and  grows  freely  enough  in  loamy  soil  in  open 
spots.  It  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  rock  garden 
at  Messrs.  Paul's  Broxbourne  Nursery. 

A  double-flowered    Iceland    Poppy 

(Papaver  nudicaule)  reaches  us  from  Messrs. 
Paul's  nursery  at  Cheshunt,  but  though  uncommon 
it  is  not  so  beautiful  or  elegant  as  the  original 
single  kind.  The  flowers,  which  are  large,  are 
pure  white  and  many-petalled.  Possibly  they 
may  endure  a  longer  time  when  cut  than  those  of 
the  single  sorts. 

The  White  Asphodel.— Mr.  Stevens  has 
sent  us  from  his  By  fleet  garden  a  stem  of 
Asphodelus  albus  to  show  what  a  handsome  plant 
it  is  grown  on  light  soil.  The  stems  are  about 
4  feet  high,  branched,  and  for  fully  half  their 
length  furnished  with  large  white  flowers,  inclined 
to  a  buff  tinge.  The  nnexpanded  buds  are  par- 
ticularly beautiful.  It  is  altogether  a  really 
handsome  and  valuable  plant,  of  free  growth,  an 
abundant  flowerer,  and  evidently  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  pretty  effect  in  masses.  It  always  suc- 
ceeds best  on  a  light  warm  soil. 

HabrothamnuB  corymbosus.- Of  this 
handsome  Mexican  shrub  a  fine  flowering  branch 
has  been  sent  to  us  from  a  plant  growing  against 
a  south-west  wall  in  a  sheltered  position  at  Dyr- 
ham  Rectory,  Chippenham.  Mr.  Blathwayt,  who 
sends  it,  states  that  it  was  planted  in  the  summer 
of  1883  and  has  only  had  a  slight  protection  of 
Fir  boughs  in  winter.  It  is  now  6  feet  high  and 
as  much  across,  and  if  the  whole  plant  is  as  thickly 
covered  with  bloom  as  the  branch  sent  it  must  be 
quite  a  fine  sight.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is 
red  and  they  are  produced  in  dense  clusters  all 
along  the  shoots. 

Phlox  bifida.- This  North  American  plant, 
which  gives  to  the  prairies  of  Illinois  a  glow  of 
delicate  purple  during  May,  is  seldom  seen  in  Eng- 
lish gardens,  although  both  elegant  and  pretty.  It 
grows  about  t)  inches  high  and  has  slender  wiry 
stems  bearing  whorls  of  narrow  leaves.  The 
flowers,  which  form  loose  clusters  on  the  tips  of 
the  stems,  are  1  inch  or  so  across,  pale  purple  and 
each  petal  is  deeply  cleft.  Some  flowering  speci- 
mens of  it  have  been  sent  to  ns  by  the  Rev.  W.  T. 
Blathwayt,  of  Dyrham  Rectory,  Chippenham,  who 
evidently  grows  it  successfully. 

Lancashire  Tulips.— At  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday  last,  the 
9th  inst.,  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  of  Stakehill  House, 
Castleton,  Manchester,  exliibited  a  collection  of 
his  fine  named  florists'  Tulips,  both  breeders  and 
broken  flowers.  This  was  an  unusual  and  in- 
teresting contribution,  and  enabled  southern 
Tulip  growers  to  see  what  fine  types  have  been 
produced  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  Pearl  Bush  (Exoohorda  grandiflora)  at 
Kew  is  now  in  great  beauty,  a  huge  bush  of  it, 
some  8  feet  through,  being  covered  with  snow. 
white  flowers,  each  about  the  size  of  a  penny- 
piece.  The  tender  green  foliage  is  in  beautiful 
harmony  with  the  white  flowers,  and  the  whole 
bush  has  an  appearance  distinct  from  all  others. 
It  is  a  great  gain  to  know  that  such  a  lovely  shrub 
is  quite  hardy  with  us  in  light  soil,  and  even  in 
cold  localities  no  more  beautiful  wall  shrub  could 
be  found  than  it  is. 

White  Hercules  Ranunculus —A  most 
beautiful  white  Turban  Ranunculus  under  this 
name  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland, 
of  Cork.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  form  perfect 
rosettes  of  a  soft  creamy  white.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  sorts  we  know,  and  well  worth  growing  in 
quantities  for  cutting. 

Double  Poet's  Narcissus.— Mr.  W.  B. 
Hartland  has  sent  us  from  Cork  flowers  of  two 
sorts  of  double  Narcissus  poeticus,  one  named 
minor,  in  which  the  crimson-edged  crown  is  con- 
epicnons,  the  other  named  patellaris  fl.-pl.,  in 
which  all  tra:e  of  the  colovired  crown  is  obliterated, 


the  flowers  being  as  pure  as  those  of  a  double 
Gardenia  and  as  deliciously  scented. 

Allium  karataviense.— The  judgment  of 
those  who  adjudicate  on  new  hardy  plants  at 
South  Kensington  is  shown  by  the  giving  of  a 
first-class  certificate  to  a  coarse  and  ugly  Onion 
bearing  the  above  name.  It  has  neither  richly- 
coloured  flowers  nor  fine  form  to  recommend  it — 
in  short,  it  is  one  of  the  meanest  of  a  family 
yielding  but  few  ornamental  garden  plants.— Q. 

Scottish  Pansy  Society.- The  secretary 
of  this  society,  Mr.  Welsh,  writes  as  follows  con- 
cerning it :  "  Our  annual  show  takes  place  on 
Friday,  the  19th  inst.  It  is  open  to  anyone  to 
compete  on  payment  of  the  annual  subscription  of 
2s.  6d. ;  and  as  this  season  is  an  unusually  late 
one,  I  hope  we  may  have  a  greater  number  of 
competitors  from  England  and  Ireland  than  we 
have  ever  hitherto  had." 

Oereus  J.  T.  Peacock —A  flowering  plant 
of  this  splendid  variety  has  been  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  Peacock  from  his  garden  at  Sudbury  House, 
Hammersmith.  The  brilliancy  of  hue  in  this 
Cactus  is  simply  indescribable,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  an  artist's  palette  could  reproduce  its  peculiarly 
subtle  tints.  The  flower  is  about  as  large  as  that 
of  C.  speciosissimus  and  of  similar  shape.  The 
outer  petals  are  of  a  vivid  scarlet,  whilst  the 
inner  ones  are  flushed  with  violet-purple  and 
shine  like  satin,  the  tassel-like  tuft  of  stamens 
serving  to  intensify  the  glow  of  colour  in  the 
petals.  This  variety  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  finest  of  all  Cactaceous  plants,  and  one  that 
is  admired  by  everyone  who  sees  it.  It  is  of  dwarf 
growth,  and  even  small  plants  of  it  are  floriferous. 

Drimys  Wlnterl.— I  send  you  a  specimen 
of  flowers  of  this  shrub  produced  in  the  American 
garden  at  Combe  Royal,  South  Devon.  It  has 
bloomed  this  spring  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a 
tall  shrub  and  a  good  evergreen.  The  flowers  are, 
I  think,  however,  more  curious  than  beautiful. — 
A  Devonian. 

*,*  A  shrub  with  leaves  like  those  of  a  common 
Rhododendron,  and  loose  clusters  of  greenish 
yellow  flowers  produced  from  the  tips  of  the 
branches. — Ed. 


Indoor   Garden. 

PLANT-COVERED  WALLS. 
The  illustration  on  the  opposite  page  may  afford 
a  suggestion  to  those  who  wish  to  see  something 
in  their  greenhouses  beyond  stages  and  pots.  A 
wall  adorned  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  en- 
graving is  without  question  far  more  enjoyable  in 
a  conservatory  or  warm  house  than  what  is  too 
often  seen — bare  whitewashed  walls,  with,  per- 
haps, a  straggling  climber  doing  its  best  to  reach 
the  top.  We  do  not  wish  to  disparage  the  use  of 
stages ;  far  from  it ;  without  them  a  gardener  can- 
not grow  his  plants  creditably,  but  there  is  room 
for  both  stages  and  plant-covered  walls  in  every 
greenhouse  or  stove,  be  it  large  or  small.  Often- 
times plants  are  starved  in  pots  which,  if  planted 
in  a  niche  in  the  wall,  would  grow  luxuriantly 
and  delight  their  owner  by  their  free  and  beautiful 
growth.  Ferns,  Lycopods,  Selaginellas,  Begonias, 
■Tradescantias,  Bromeliads,  and  a  host  of  others 
delight  to  grow  in  the  cracks  and  crannies  in  a 
roughly  built  wall,  especially  if  the  wall  is  made 
of  soft  porous  stone,  so  as  to  retain  and  give  out 
moisture  to  the  roots,  which  run  over  it  in  all  direc- 
tions. But  little  skill  is  required  to  construct  such 
a  wall ;  a  little  art  is,  however,  needed  in  arranging 
the  plants  upon  it  neatly,  so  that  they  may  have 
a  pretty  effect  when  fully  grown.  A  suitable  wall 
properly  planted  would  remain  a  permanent  fea- 
ture for  several  seasons  without  further  trouble 
beyond  a  daily  watering  during  summer  and  an 
occasional  syringing,  while  in  winter  it  would  re- 
quire but  little  attention  if  the  house  is  not  over- 
heated. Plant-covered  walls  in  hothouses  are 
becoming  more  and  more  common,  and  no  doubt 
the  time  will  come  when  stages  in  a  conservatory, 
or  any  house  not  used  for  cultivating  pit  plants, 
will  be  as  uncommon  as  they  are  now  the  rule. 
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VARIETY  DESIRABLE  IN  GREENHOUSES. 
Op  late  years  there  has  been  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  some  things  that  play  a  prominent  part 
in  ordinary  greenhoases,  especially  in  the  case  of 
soft-wooded  plants.  Tuberous  IJpgonias  alone 
range  in  colour  from  pure  white  to  yellow,  pink, 
scarlet,  crimson,  and  rosy  purple,  and  continue  in 
flower  from  spring  until  autumn.  They  are  alsj 
but  little  troubled 
with  insect  pests, 
and  another  advan- 
tage which  they  pos- 
sess is  the  fact  that 
the  dry  tubers  can  be 
wintered  without  oc- 
cupying much  room 
at  a  time  when  every 
bit  of  space  under 
glass  is  taxed  to  tie 
utmost.  In  zonal  Pe- 
largoniums, double 
and  single,  we  have 
a  race  of  plants  of 
the  easiest  possible 
culture,  and  that  in 
addition  will  keep  on 
blooming  from  one 
end  cf  the  year  to 
the  other.  Primula"', 
Cinerarias,  Calceola- 
rias, and  Gloxinias 
are  also  in  every 
way  superior  to  thoee 
grown  in  times  past. 
Among  Cyclamens, 
too,  that  play  such 
a  conspicuous  part 
in  greenhouse  deco- 
ration through  the 
witter  and  spring 
months,  there  has 
been  such  a  marked 
improvemett  in  the 
sizj  and  colour  of 
their  flowers  and  in 
their  profuse  bloom- 
ing habit,  that  a  good 
strain  of  seed  will 
give  varieties  that 
leave  the  parent) 
from  which  they  ori- 
ginated quite  in  the 
shade.  Chrysanthe- 
mums likewise  keep 
up  of  themselves  a 
blaze  of  colour  in 
cool  plant  houses 
throngh  the  late 
month?  of  the  year, 
and  the  introduction 
of  the  Japanese  va- 
rieties has  been  a  de- 
cided gain  in  the 
way  of  relief  from 
the  formal  shape 
which  flowers  of  tlie 
older  kinds  posses- 
sed. Indispensable, 
however,  as  the  dif- 
ferent plants  named 
are  for  decorative  use, 
and  especially  for 
keeping  up  a  supply 
ot  cut  flowers,  still 
it  is  anj  thing  but 
desirable  that  there 
should  be  such  a  pre- 
ponderance of  them 
grown  as  to  exclude 
variety,  which  is 
mixed  greenhouse, 
ness     been    carried. 


there  a  few  winter-flowering  Heaths,  plants  of  a 
beautiful  and  enduring  character,  such  as  the 
hard-wooded  section  affords,  appear  to  be  now  so 
far  overlooked,  that  it  has  become  almost  a  rarity 
to  meet  with  them.  If  this  goes  on,  the  green- 
house, in  place  of  being  filled  with  a  combination 
of  the  greatest  number  of  distinct  and  handsome 
plants   that  it  can    be   made   to    accommodate. 


I'art  of  a  wall  in  warm  house  covered  with  Begonias,  Ferns,  &c. 


the  great  charm  of  a 
So  far  has  this  exclusive- 
that  the  large  -  flowered 
and  fancy  Pelargoniums  that  used  to  find  a 
place  everywhere,  and  which  were  looked  upon  as 
ranking  second  to  nothing  else,  are  now  so  com- 
paratively little  seen,  that  it  is  a  question  if  there 
are  not  more  gardens  in  which  they  are  not  to  be 
found  than  where  they  are  still  grown.  With  the 
exception  of  Camellias  and  Azaleas  and  here  and 


threatens  to  become  as  barren  of  general  iLterfst 
as  our  flower  gardens  were  when  the  mania  for 
confining  them  to  ten  or  a  dozen  common-place 
summer  bedders  was  at  its  height. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  thathard-wooded 
plants  that  require  a  good  deal  of  experience  and 
attention  to  keep  in  a  satisfactory  condition 
should  be  excluded  ;  but  there  is  a  host  of  plants 
belonging  to  that  class  that  present  so  little  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  management,  that  the  exercise 


of  ordinary  observation  and  attention  would  enable 
anyone  to  succeed  with   them.     Amongst  these 
may  be  named    Boronia    Drummondi,   pinnata, 
megastigma,    and    elatior,   all    elegant    habited 
plants  and  good  and  lasting  flowerers  ;  Cantua  de- 
pendens,  another  distinct  and    handsome    plant 
rarely  met  with ;  and  Cassia  corymbosa,  as  easy 
to  manage  as  an  Acacia,  and  one  of  the  finest 
yellow  -  flowered 
plants    we    possess. 
Many  of  the  smaller- 
growing  Acacias,  too, 
make  charming  ob- 
jects in  a  greenhouse, 
either     confined    to 
bush    shape    in   the 
way  of    the  old  A. 
armata,    or    to    the 
form  of  standards  on 
3-fcot  or  4-foot  legs 
with    bushy    heads. 
The  Adenandras, 
likewise,  in  addition 
to      their      profuse- 
flowering  habit,  are 
amongst    the    most 
fragrant      plants 
grown.       Aphelexis, 
with    their    distinct 
everlasting     flowers, 
keep  fresh  and  effec- 
tive for  two  months 
at    a    time    in    the 
early  part  of  summer ; 
these   are  succeeded 
by  Phoenocoma  proli- 
ferum    with    flowers 
very  similar  in  cha- 
racter, but  in  general 
appearance     so   dif- 
ferent    from     other 
things,    that     it    is 
worth  a  place  even 
if  it  never  flowered 
at  all.    Actus  gracil- 
lima,  with  its  droop, 
ing  thread-like  shoots 
studded    with    pea- 
blossomed     crimson 
and   yellow   flowers, 
should    likewise    be 
met  with  everywhere. 
Chorozemas,  such  as 
C  Lawrenceanum,  C. 
varium  nanum,  C.  v. 
Chandleri,  and  C.  cor- 
datum,     are     rapid 
growers  and  profuse 
bloomers,  their  bright 
red  and  yellow  flow- 
ers     distinguishing 
them     from     every- 
thing else  with  which 
they   may    be   asso- 
ciated. Clianthuspu- 
niceus  and  magnifi- 
cus  also  bear  hand- 
some    flowers,     and 
Correas  are  amongst 
the   most    free    and 
continuous  blooming 
of  plants.     Croweas, 
with  their  pink  star- 
shaped  blossoms,  are 
also  bright  and  beau- 
tiful late  in  the  year 
The  Oleanders  have 
flowers  little  inferior 
to  Carnations  ;  they 
will  withstand  almost  any  kind  of  usage,  and 
yet  they  are  now  rarely  met  with.     Pleroma  ele- 
gans,  one  of  the  grandest  plants  ever  introduced, 
with    flowers    unequalled  as    regards  shade    of 
colour,  should  be  a  prominent  object  in  every  col- 
lection, but  such  is  by  no  means  the  case.     In 
addition  to  the  foregoing  there  should  also  be  in 
every  greenhouse  Polygalas,  which  are  almost  as 
easy  to  manage  as  Fuchsias,  and  equally  free  in 
the  prodaction    of   their  flowers  ;    likewise   the 
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different  varieties  of  Statioe,  sucli  as  S.  IloUordi, 
imbricata,  and  profasa,  all  of  which  bloom  for 
months' together;  Epacrises,  which  are  amongst 
the  freest  and  most  cheerful-looking  of  all  spring 
flowering  plants ;  even  Daphne  indica,  which  is 
prized  by  everyone  for  its  matchless  perfume,  is 
now  so  little  grown,  that  anyone  may  go  through  a 
score  of  greenhouses  without  meeting  with  it. 

The  above  is  anything  but  an  exhaustive  list  of 
plants  which  any  ordinary  greenhouse  should  con- 
tain, but  their  absence  is  enough  to  show  the 
barrenness  to  which  the  cultivation  of  greenhouse 
plants  has  been  reduced.  It  cannot  be  urged,  as 
in  the  case  of  some  things,  that  their  growth  has 
been  abandoned  through  their  requiring  to  be 
formally  trained  and  tied,  such  as  becomes  more 
or  less  necessary  with  exhibition  plants,  as  with 
due  attention  to  stopping  in  their  early  stages  of 
growth,  so  as  to  avoid  over-straggling,  they  require 
no  more  in  the  shape  of  sticks  and  ties  than  a 
Pelargonium  or  a  Begonia.  T.  B. 


CARNATIONS  BLOOMING  IN  WINTER. 
After  reading  Mr.  Woodall's  remarks  (p.  511),  I 
am  of  opinion  that  a  few  further  observations  on 
this  subject  may  be  useful.  It  has  been  stated 
that  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between 
border  Carnations  and  what  are  termed  Perpetual 
or  Tree  Carnations.  That  is  a  mistake  ;  there  is 
a  difference,  and  it  is  easily  explained.  The 
ordinary  type  of  Carnation  if  treated  as  a  border 
plant  will  throw  up  one  flower-stem  from  the 
centre,  which  will  be  furnished  with  one  large 
centre  bloom  and  numerous  smaller  ones  on  the 
side  of  the  stem.  The  flowers  will  open  about 
the  end  of  July  or  early  in  August.  By  that 
time  numerous  side  growths  will  be  produced 
from  the  base  of  the  plant,  which  will  be  ready 
to  be  layered  when  the  blooms  have  opened ; 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  layering  them 
sooner.  If  the  layers  are  very  vigorous,  some  of 
them  will  attempt  to  flower  in  the  autumn,  and 
if  potted  and  nursed  onwards,  they  will  produce 
flowers  in  winter  and  early  spring,  but  these  are 
exceptional  cases.  They  are  nevertheless  still  Car- 
nations of  the  ordinary  type,  and  are  not  perpetual 
blooming  or  Tree  varieties.  The  flower-stem  of  a 
border  Carnation  when  it  has  performed  its  func- 
tion dies  down  to  the  base ;  not  so  the  Tree  Car- 
nation. At  the  time  of  the  flowers  opening,  or  even 
before  the  side-growths  are  developed  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  the  stem,  instead  of  decaying, 
increases  in  thickness  with  the  growth  of  the  side 
branches;  these  side  branches  ultimately  bear 
flowers,  and  the  plants  will  continue  to  increase 
in  size  from  the  production  of  these  lateral  growths 
for  many  years  until  a  woody  stem  is  produced  ; 
hence  the  term  Tree  Carnation.  No  doubt  the 
first  of  these  plants  was  the  result  of  a  seminal 
variation,  which  some  shrewd  observer  propagated, 
and  once  obtained  it  was  easy  enough  to  raise 
other  seedlings  with  this  peculiar  characteristic.  I 
have  a  plant  now  raised  from  the  border  varieties 
which  has  this  habit  of  producing  side  branches. 
Good  Carnation  flowers  in  winter  can  only  be  pro- 
duced satisfactorily  in  a  heated  house.  They  de- 
light in  a  dry  atmosphere  and  an  average  mini- 
mum temperature  of  'aP  ;  the  temperature  might 
fall  to  45°  in  very  cold  weather,  or  during  a  spell 
of  warmer  nights  it  might  be  55°.  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  admit  that  a  few  stray  blooms  of  good 
quality  may  be  produced  in  mild  weather  during 
winter,  but  no  one  who  had  to  keep  up  a  con- 
tinuous supply  would  dare  to  trust  to  such  pre- 
carious means.  The  flowers  would,  moreover,  be 
of  poor  quality.  The  production  of  choice  flowers 
in  winter  at  a  cheap  rate  is  doubtless  of  much 
importance  to  a  large  number  of  the  readers  of 
The  Garden,  but  the  means  of  obtaining  them 
should  be  clearly  stated  and  the  causes  of  pro- 
bable failure  be  pointed  out.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
well  to  supplement  the  above  with  a  few  concise 
cultural  remarks  on  the  two  sections  of  Carnations. 

Border  varieties  are  now  universally  grown. 
An  eminent  florist  said  the  other  day,  "  Ten  years 
ago  we  did  not  grow  any  border  Carnations.  Last 
season  we  sold  twenty  thousand,"  a  statement 


which  shows  conclusively  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  out-of-door  gardening.  Ten  years 
ago  it  was  considered  good  taste  to  have  a  bed 
containing  a  thousand  yellow  Calceolarias  consist- 
ing of  one  variety,  so  as  to  have  a  level  surface  of 
one  shade  of  colour.  Who,  therefore,  need  wonder 
that  a  thousand  Carnations,  sweetly  perfumed  and 
of  endless  shades  of  colour,  are  planted  in  one 
bed.  Our  last  year's  seedlings  are  now  rapidly 
throwing  up  their  flower-stems,  and  those  in- 
tended to  flower  next  year  have  been  pricked  out 
from  the  seedling  pots.  They  will  be  planted  out 
in  a  week  or  two  where  they  are  to  flower.  A 
large  number  of  choice  named  varieties  which  are 
grown  in  pots  are  now  out  of  doors,  and  have 
recently  been  surface-dressed  with  rich  soil.  The 
two  insect  pests  which  infest  the  plants  greatly  at 
this  season  are  green  fly  and  yellow  thrips ;  both 
are  very  troublesome  and  do  much  mischief  if  not 
destroyed  in  time.  The  present  season  has  not 
been  very  favourable  to  their  development ;  it 
has  been  too  cold  at  night,  and  the  rains  which 
we  have  had  have  kept  the  plants  clean.  We 
have  often  had  to  take  them  under  glass  in  order 
to  destroy  the  thrips  with  tobacco  smoke. 

Tree  Carnations  are  grown  in  pots  all  the 
year  round.  Those  intended  to  flower  next  autumn, 
winter,  and  spring  have  been  potted  a  second 
time  into  4-inch  and  5-inch  pots.  They  have  not 
yet  been  placed  out-of-doors,  but  we  will  have 
them  put  in  a  sunny  position  during  this  week. 
The  pots  will  be  set  on  ashes  and  plunged  in 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse.  The  first  flowers  will  be 
produced  in  September,  and  from  that  time  a 
plentiful  supply  will  be  maintained  all  through 
the  winter,  the  plants  being  placed  in  an  airy 
house  and  in  a  warm  dry  atmosphere,  such  as  has 
been  described.  I  never  use  peat  mould  for  the 
border  type  of  Carnations,  but  a  little  is  generally 
mixed  with  the  turfy  loam  for  winter  flowering 
kinds  ;  we  use  a  fourth  part  of  turfy  peat  instead 
of  leaf- mould  and  as  much  decayed  stable  manure 
with  the  addition  of  some  clean  sharp  river  or 
white  sand.  For  large  greenhouses  the  plants  may 
be  grown  on  from  year  to  year,  using  pots  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size.  Some  of  the  best  old  plants 
I  ever  saw  were  in  the  gardens  of  the  Duke  of 
Roxburgh,  at  Floors  Castle,  some  fifteen  years 
ago  ;  they  were  grown  in  12-inch  pots,  and  1  was 
told  that  they  would  be  well  in  flower  by  the  end 
of  October,  their  blooms  being  in  special  request 
at  that  time.  They  would  not  require  more  than 
the  usual  greenhouse  temperature  in  October. 
—J.  Douglas. 

On  the  corroborative  testimony  famished 

by  Mr.  Woodall  in  The  Garden  (p.  511)  on  the 
practicability  of  blooming  border  Carnations  in 
cold  frames,  aslstated,  I  need  not  dwell.  I  only 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  remarks  to  which  Mr. 
Douglas  took  exception  originally  consisted  of  a 
reference  to  the  slight  differences  existing  between 
so-called  winter  Carnations  and  the  border  kinds  ; 
and  when  I  said  the  latter  would  flower  in  April 
or  May  in  cold  frames,  I  meant  in  a  temperature 
similar  to  that  in  which  winter  kinds  are  often 
grown — to  wit,  in  late  Peach  screens  and  the 
like.  Our  frames  are  cold  frames  in  the  correct 
sense  of  the  word,  only  to  keep  frost  oat  of  them 
we  turn  on  hot  water,  and  Mr.  Douglas,  I  pre- 
sume, puts  on  mats — that  is  all  the  difference.  I 
find,  as  Mr.  Woodall  finds,  that  some  July  layers 
are  more  forward  than  others  and  bloom  in  April 
and  Maj'  under  the  circumstances  described,  and 
I  doubt  not  Mr.  Douglas's  experience  will  yet  be 
contradicted  by  others  notwithstanding  his  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  of  learning  such  facts.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  in  Mr.  Douglas's  earlier 
communications  on  this  subject  he  distinctlj 
conveys  the  impression  that  not  only  did  he 
never  see  border  Carnations  bloom  as  described 
by  me,  but  that  the  thing  was  impossible.  More  ; 
he  admits  that  "  anyone  experienced  in  growing 
Pinks  and  Carnations  knows  that  isolated  plants 
may  run  up  to  flower  before  their  time. "  As  to 
Phloxes  lifted  in  March  blooming  in  May,  I  say 
they  will  do  so.  I  have  seen  them  also  in  collec- 
tions of  hardy  plants  in  full  bloom  in  May,  with 
no  more  assistance,  I  was  told,  than  slight  pro- 


tection under  glass.  As  early  Phloxes  bloom  in 
June  and  July  in  the  open  ground,  what  is  to 
prevent  them  blooming  a  month  or  more  earlier 
under  glass  ? — J.  S.  W. 


Abutilon  vltifoUum  album.— Two  years 
ago  there  was  in  The  Garden  an  excellent  plate 
of  Abutilon  vititolium  of  the  ordinary  colour.  I 
now  send  you  the  white  variety,  which  is  flower- 
ing freely  here  against  a  south-east  wall.  I  have 
not  tried  it  as  a  standard,  but  it  appears  to  be 
perfectly  hardy.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw  in  a  friend's 
garden  at  Bishops  Teignton  a  beautiful  lilac 
Abutilon  vitifolium  (a  standard)  in  full  bloom. — 
J.  II.  Archer-Hind,  Coomhffishacre  House,  South 
Devon. 

*,"*  This  white  variety  we  think  even  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  lilac-colonred  type,  and  as  we  have 
not  seen  it  before  we  think  it  must  be  rare.  This 
Abutilon  is  a  most  desirable  plant  for  a  green- 
house or  warm  wall  in  a  mild  district. — ED. 

Stephanotis  in  sunshine.— At  the  end  of 
our  Cucumber  pit  we  have  a  plant  of  Ste- 
phanotis planted  out;  a  large  portion  of  it  is 
trained  against  a  brick  wall  and  faces  the  west. 
It  does  not  get  the  sun  until  the  afternoon,  and 
there  is  only  a  cluster  of  bloom  here  and  there  on 
it.  Last  year  some  of  the  shoots  were  trained 
along  the  top  wires  of  the  Cucumber  trellis  close 
up  to  the  glass  and  in  full  sunshine.  Along  their 
whole  length  they  have  produced  an  enormous 
quantity  of  bloom — in  fact,  densely  packed  wreaths. 
There  is  more  flower  on  a  foot-run  of  the  wire  thus 
exposed  than  on  a  square  yard  of  the  shaded  wall 
side.— J.  Muir,  Marcjam. 


MASCALLS,  NEAR  PADDOCK  WOOD.  KENT. 
This  delightful  place,  the  residence  of  Major 
Horrocks,  is  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  well  worth 
seeing.  I  have  seen  it  in  its  summer  glory  and 
in  the  glowing  tints  of  autumn,  when  its  orchard 
was  all  aglow  with  magnificent  crops  of  Apples, 
but  I  question  if  at  either  of  these  times  it  is  more 
interesting  than  now,  when  the  fresh  green  tints 
of  some  trees  and  the  soft  olive  of  the  young  Oaks 
and  the  lovely  blossoms  of  the  Apple  are  in  their 
full  tide  of  beauty.  A  few  notes,  then,  of  its 
most  interesting  garden  may  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  many  who  think  they  are  precluded  from 
attempting  anything  artistic  —  if  one  may  use 
such  a  term  with  regard  to  a  garden  so  little 
devoid  of  formality. 

Let  me  premise,  then,  that  the  place  has  no  ad- 
vantage whatever  as  to  situation  ;  Nature  has  done 
but  little  for  it.  When  it  came  into  Major 
Horrocks'  possession  some  twenty  years  ago,  it 
was  an  old-fashioned  Kentish  farmhouse  with  a 
parterre  on  the  Grass  near  the  house,  an  old 
Walnut  tree  close  by,  and  a  flat  field  beyond. 
When  he  came  he  determined  to  alter  matters ;  he 
was  not  a  horticulturist  or  a  landscape  gardener, 
and  so  little  encouragement  did  he  receive  from 
the  gardener  then  in  charge,  that  he  was  told  by 
him  "  that  it  he  was  going  to  mess  about  with  his 
alterations,  he  had  better  go."  However,  the 
major  thought  that  there  was  something  in  the 
man  ;  at  any  rate  he  was  outspokenly  honest,  and 
so  he  pocketed  the  affront,  and  the  event  proved 
that  he  was  right.  He  was  a  born  landscape  gar- 
dener, and  between  them  they  have  converted  the 
place  into  a  most  interesting  garden.  The  first 
thing  done  was  to  remove  the  beds  near  the  house, 
to  push  back  the  groups  that  he  designed  to  use, 
so  as  to  have  a  clean  sweep  of  lawn  reaching  quite 
to  the  belt  of  shrubs  which  surround  the  place, 
and  doing  away  with  little  beds  of  scarlet 
Geraniums  and  such  like  bedding-out  things,  but 
ming  every  kind  of  plant  that  either  by  foliage 
or  flower  would  add  to  the  effect.  The  belt  was 
composed  of  Cryptomerias,  Laurels,  Portugal 
Laurels,  &c.  The"  Laurels  have  already  been  cut 
away,  having  served  their  purpose  as  nurses,  and 
the  Portugal  Laurels  will  follow,  leaving  the  Coni- 
fers in  possession.  This  border  is  not  fronted 
with  flowering  plants,  but  comes  right  to  the 
Grass  on  which,  so  to  speak,  the  Conifers  rest ; 
this  gives  an   appearance  of  size   to  the  place 
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which  could  not  be  gained  by  any  other  means, 
as  the  main  road  to  Brenchley  skirts  the  place. 
We  are  in  Kent  not  much  endowed  with  streams 
or  rivers,  but,  happily,  descending  from  the  hills 
above  there  was  a  small  rivulet  which  ran  through 
the  grounds,  and  Major  Horrocks  has  utilised  it 
to  make  a  charming  pond,  which  is  certainly  the 
chief  feature  of  the  place.  The  banks  have  been 
raised  Into  goodly  eminences  and  the  pond  is 
famished  with  many  flowering  plants.  The  Bog 
Bean  and  the  Aponogeton  were  in  flower,  Caltha 
palustris  and  its  double  variety  around  the  margin ; 
a  plant  of  Richardia  (white  Arum  Lily)  annually 
throws  up  its  goodly  supply  of  blooms,  while 
Sagittaria  and  other  water  plants  will  come  on 
by-and-by.  It  is  full,  too,  of  fish,  which  seem,  like 
the  plants,  to  flourish  exceedingly.  On  the  banks 
around  are  to  be  seen  at  all  times  interesting 
plants  of  all  descriptions,  not,  perhaps,  rarities, 
for  Major  Horrocks  does  not  go  in  for  them,  but 
such  as  give  an  effect ;  these  are  used  with  the 
most  charming  disregard  of  proprieties— the  com- 
monest plant  being  placed  along.'side  of  a  sub- 
tropical one  which  has  wintered  in  the  greenhonse. 
Nowhere,  for  instance,  have  I  seen  the  old  Brug- 
mansia  so  successfully  utilised  as  it  is  here.  Then 
here  are  plants  of  the  alpine  Daisy,  Saxifrages, 
Ceanothus,  Dielytras,  Poppies,  Tulips,  &?.,  all 
mixed  up,  not  at  haphazard,  but  where  they  will 
afiEord  by  their  foliage  striking  bits  of  colour  and 
catch  the  eye  at  once. 

It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  utterly  abnormal 
manner  in  which  Major  Horrocks  gets  some  of 
his  best  effects  if  I  state  the  contents  of  some  of 
his  beds.  Here,  for  instance,  is  one  which  I  do 
not  suppose  anyone  else  has  ever  attempted — a 
fine  Pampas  in  the  centre,  and  round  it  alternat- 
ing clumps  of  Arundo  conspicua  and  the  common 
Globe  Artichoke,  which,  whether  in  its  foliage  or 
with  its  fine  blue  flowers,  is  a  conspicuous  object. 
Then  there  are  some  charming  beds  of  Phloxes ; 
here,  too.  is  a  bold  attempt  most  successfully 
made.  He  was  told  that  it  would  be  heresy  to 
mix  the  pink  and  lilac  forms  together,  but  he  did 
so,  adding  the  white,  and  the  result  has  been  one 
of  the  most  delightful  combinations  of  colouring 
one  can  imagine,  reminding  one  somewhat  of  the 
daring  manner  in  which  the  Japanese  place  their 
colours.  Here,  too,  is  a  bed  of  Aloes,  variegated 
and  others,  raised  up  in  small  ledges,  one  above 
the  other.  These  will  te  by-and-by  intermingled 
with  Gazanias  and  blue  Lobelias,  and  thus  car- 
peted, I  have  no  doubt  this  will  be  very  effective. 
Then  here  is  an  old  Irish  Yew,  through  which 
is  clambering  the  old  crimson  China  Rose,  which 
shortly  will  be  such  a  glow  of  colour  that  it  will 
be  seen  all  over  the  ground.  One  bed  of  these 
Phloxes  has  in  the  centre  a  golden  Thuja,  and  the 
contrast  afforded  is  excellent ;  while  here  in 
another  place  is  a  Tew  surrounded  with  Stachys 
lanata,  equally  effective.  Another  bed  contains  a 
row  of  Iris ;  then  one  of  Poppy,  and  the  purple 
Nut  in  the  centre.  Another  consists  of  blue 
Veronica,  hybrid  Pink,  and  a  golden  Thuja, 
Then  there  was  a  bed  edged  round  with  Othonna 
cheirifolia,  whose  brilliant  yellow  flowers  told 
with  great  effect.  It  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
seen  it  so  extensively  used,  and  it  is  in  this  man- 
ner very  effective.  These  are  only  samples  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  subjects  are  used,  and  will 
be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  major  is  not  bound 
by  any  law  but  that  of  taste,  and  that  his  taste  is 
good.  He  despises  names;  gets,  of  course,  all 
sorts  of  plants,  puts  them  in  and  their  labels  with 
them,  but  after  a  time  the  label  goes  to  the 
ground,  and  the  name  from  his  head  ;  if  the  plant 
re&ains  and  does  well,  that  is  all  that  he  cares 
about. 

Of  course,  as  it  may  well  be  supposed  with  any- 
one who  has  so  keen  an  eye  for  colour  and  effect 
of  contrast,  all  kinds  of  flowering  shrubs  and 
coloured  trees  find  a  home  here.  I  have  never 
seen  the  Aucubas  so  fall  of  berry  as  here,  while 
Japanese  Maples,  Copper  Beeches,  purple  nuts, 
L'rjaidambar,  Sea.,  are  scattered  about  in  various 
parts.  The  trees  are  made  to  do  double  duty.  Up 
the  stem  of  one  climbs  Clematis  Jackmanni ;  up 
another  Aristolochias,  and  so  on.  The  Walnut  tree, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  is  near  the  house,  has  eo 


pushed  its  roots  in  all  directions,  that  it  is  well 
nigh  impossible  to  get  anything  to  grow ;  so  here 
has  been  placed  a  rockery,  and  on  it  in  summer 
time  are  planted  all  sorts  of  curious  succulents, 
with  whicli  the  poverty  of  the  soil  does  not  in- 
terfere. 

As  I  am  writing  on  the  subject  of  effects  of 
colour,  I  should  like  to  notice  a  very  pleasing 
combination  which  we  have  just  had  in  the  flat 
dish  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  dining  room 
table — viz.,  the  use  of  Forget-me-nots  and  the 
dark  brownish  crimson  Wallflower  disposed  in 
groups.  If  the  Forget-me-not  is  so  arranged  as 
to  appear  to  fall  down  over  it  and  the  AVallflower 
placed  between,  I  am  sure  it  will  please.  The  dish 
is  bordered  by  Ivy  leaves  ;  it  is  not  irrelevant  to 
Mascalls  to  mention  this,  for  Major  Horrocks 
thinks  that  the  arrangement  of  flowers  would  be 
better  for  the  table  if  so  disposed,  that  is,  being 
placed  in  masses  rather  than  in  single  sprays.  I 
have  triad  it,  and  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
concerning  it,  and  I  daresay  I  shall  have  to  give 
way,  although  I  think  the  idea  a  good  one.  In 
the  houses  and  outhouses  there  were  disposed  a 
large  number  of  plants  ready  for  the  summer  de- 
coration of  the  garden — Brugmansias,  Tropreo- 
lums.  Pelargoniums,  Abutilons,  and  various  orna- 
mental plants,  and  as  I  have  visited  it  in  the 
summer,  I  know  what  admirable  effect  is  produced 
by  these  plants ;  the  Brugmansias  with  their  large 
canopy  of  fragrant  white  bells  are  a  sight  in 
themselves. 

One  word  as  to  the  orchard.  It  was  planted 
years  ago  by  the  then  owner  of  Mascalls,  who 
knew  what  he  was  about;  it  consists  of  about 
nine  acres  ;  the  trees  are  regularly  planted  and  all 
the  lower  branches  are  kept  cut,  so  that  there  is  a 
clear  view  right  under  the  trees ;  it  was  a  won- 
drous sight,  as  it  was  in  full  flower.  I  have  seen 
it  when  of  the  King  of  the  Pippins  alone  there 
were  at  least  500  bushels  on  the  trees  !  What  a 
glow  of  colour  it  was  then  may  well  be  imagined. 
I  have  very  inadequately,  I  know,  tried  to  do 
justice  to  this  most  interesting  garden,  but  I  hope 
I  have  said  enough  concerning  it  to  show  that  it 
is  one  of  no  common  interest ;  and  this  I  know  I 
can  say,  that  if  any  reader  of  The  Garden  from 
this  time  onwards  would  care  to  visit  a  garden  in 
which  there  will  be  lessons  to  learn,  he  will  be 
sure  of  a  courteous  and  hospitable  reception  from 
its  owner.  Delta. 


made,  but  firm  ;  the  drainage  should  be  good,  but 
not  so  abundant  as  to  act  as  an  air  current-  The 
retention  of  moisture  is  better  than  frequent  ap- 
plications of  water.  According  to  my  experience, 
the  seeds  of  hardy  perennial  flowers  as  supplied  by 
the  trade  are  much  more  uncertain  than  those  of 
others  -perhaps  because  they  are  less  used  and 
understood,  and  they  may  not  always  be  as  fresh 
as  they  should  be.  Under  any  circumstances, 
however,  careful  sowing,  regular  attention,  and 
patience  will  be  required.  Many  seeds  after  being 
inthe  earth  two  or  three  years  have  quickened 
this  spring,  and  what  is  worthy  of  note  is  that 
several  sorts  from  fresh  seeds  sown  last  autumn 
are  just  as  forward.  Corydalis  nobilis,  Dictamnns 
Fraxinella,  and  Swertia  perennis  are  some  of  them. 
After  the  young  plants  are  up  they  must  have  air, 
for  without  it  young  growths  will  not  progress  as 
they  should  do.  Hence  where  various  seeds  are 
being  raised  together,  they  will  need  to  be  sepa- 
rated in  proportion  to  the  progress  which  some 
sorts  make.  Seed-raising  requires  constant 
watchfulness  both  from  amateurs  and  pro- 
fessionals, but  whilst  the  latter  can  take  in  the 
conditions  at  a  glance,  the  former  have  to  feel 
their  way,  and  in  so  delicate  a  branch  of  plant- 
culture  as  seed  raising,  every  move,  even  accident 
or  mistake,  may  furnish  useful  hints  ;  therefore 
knowledge  is  soon  acquired.  J.  Wood. 

Woodville,  Klrlatall. 
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SEED-RAISING. 
This  important  branch  of  hardy  flower  growing 
has  not  received  the  same  amount  of  attention  as 
general  culture  has,  but  perhaps  this  will  come 
later,  for  the  usefulness  of  seed-raising  even  in 
the  case  of  perennial  species  which  can  be  other- 
wise propagated  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be  found 
out.  But  how  different  are  the  results  of  seed 
sowing  in  some  hands  compared  with  others  ; 
whilst  one  person  in  the  most  offhanded  manner 
will  set  up  a  proper  set  of  conditions  for  successful 
seed  germination,  with  others  it  is  a  work  of  much 
thought  and  labour,  and  often  nearly  always  a 
failure.  Patience  is  the  main  factor  in  seed- 
raising,  but  it  does  not  make  seeds  sprout. 
Amateurs  by  close  observation  may  learn  or 
unlearn  something  useful  at  every  effort.  The 
quicker  germination  in  the  middle  of  the  seed 
pan,  either  from  being  extra  firmed  down  or 
kept  more  equally  moist,  may  be  noted ;  an 
nnlevel  surface,  after  repeated  applications  of 
water,  may  become  more  level  and  seed  may  grow 
better  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  thus  indicat- 
ing the  more  or  less  covering  required  by  that 
particular  seed.  To  watch  the  results  of  every 
drip  from  the  lights  is  often  suggestive  ;  had  it 
not  been  for  an  accident  like  this,  some  Dictamnus 
and  Convolvulus  seeds  which  had  been  sown  two 
or  three  years  might  yet  have  been  hard  ;  whereas 
the  constant  moisture  or  wetness  of  the  soil  caused 
by  drip  must  have  caused  them  to  vegetate. 
Doubtless  the  covering  and  watering  of  seeds 
require  to  be  varied  very  much,  but  one  or  two 
rules  in  seed-raising  may  be  termed  golden,  viz  , 
the  soil  should  be  porous  and  free  from  rank 
decaying  substances ;  the  bed  should  be  freshly 


WHATare  Dianthus  glacialis,  D.  tener,  D.  Fischeri, 
D.  neglectus,  D.  alpinus,  and  D.  sylvestris  ?     In 
the  first  place,  D.  glacialis,  if  at  all  in  cultivation, 
is  very  scarce,  and  the  plant  that  does  duty  for  it 
turns  out  to  be  but  a  slight  form  of  our  old 
familiar  friend  D.  alpinus ;  plants  received  as  D. 
glacialis  from  two  distinct  sources  give  the  same 
result.    I  have  never  seen  D.  glacialis  in  a  living 
state,  but  on  perusal  of  dried  specimens  from  its 
native  localities,  I  find  that  it  forms  dense  tufts 
such  as  one  might  expect  a  glacial  plant  to  do. 
The  leaves  are  much  narrower  than  those  of  D. 
alpinus,  needle  pointed,  upright,  and  quite  ex- 
ceeding the  flowers  in  height ;  the  calyx  is  much 
shorter    and  the  scales  longer  than  the  calyx. 
The  flowers   are    much  the  same  in  colour  as 
those  of  D.  alpinus,  but  they  are  only  or  rarely 
half  the  size,  and  an  equally  reliable  character  is 
the  very  long  exserted  styles.     As  to  D.  tener, 
the  plant  which  we  received  under  that  name 
belongs  to  D.  alpinus,  and  appears  to  answer  to 
the  acute-leaved  form  of  that  plant  described  in 
botanical  works.     D.  tener  is  a  totally  different 
plant — indeed,  it  belongs  to  the  plumarius  group, 
and  in  general  characters  is  not  far  removed  from 
that  species.     It  is  tall  and  straggly,  and  not  to 
be  mistaken  for  an  alpine  Pink.     D.  Fischeri  is 
another  misleading  name  given  to  a  dwarf  alpine 
Dianthus.     D.    Fischeri,  as  figured    in    Sweet's 
"Flower  Garden"  and  described  in  Don's  "  Dic- 
tionary,' belongs  to  the  plumarius  group,  and  is 
very  far  removed  from  the  plant  that  now  bears 
that  name,  which  is  simply  a  floriferous  garden 
form  of  D.  neglectus.    It  grows  from  4  inches  to 
6  inches  high,  bears  two  or  three  flowers  on  each 
stalk,  rose  coloured  with  darker  stripes  from  the 
base  of  the  petal  to  the  margin,  and  furnished 
with  a  few  short  stiff  hairs  at  the  throat  only. 
The  leaves  are  narrow,  as  in  genuine  D.  neglectus, 
serrated  on  the  margins,  straight,  forming  little 
Yucca  gloriosa-like  tufts.     This  and  D.  neglectus 
proper  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  their  al- 
most total  want  of  calyx  tube  and  short  sharp- 
pointed   oval  scales     D.  alpinus  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct   plant,  and   seen    side    by  side    with    the 
others  could  not  be  mistaken  for   any  of  them. 
The  leaves  are  much  broader  than  those  of  any 
of  the  alpine    species,    abruptly    blunt    at    the 
tips,  and  always  of  a  very  dark   green  colour. 
The  calyx  tube  is  also  very  distinctive,  long,  and 
barrel-shaped,  with  two  closely  adpressed  scales. 
The  flowers  are  likewise  larger  than  those  of  any 
of  the  others ;   they  average    \\  inches  in  dia- 
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meter,  and  are  pale  rose  with  a  dark  ring 
toand  the  eye  ;  the  anthers  are  lavender,  and  there 
is  a  taft  of  long  hairs  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 
D.  sylvestris  is  another  plant  not  easily  mistaken. 
It  has  fine  large  tufts  of  wiry  Grass-like  leaves 
and  long  slender  flower-stalks ;  the  flowers  are  not 
so  large  as  those  of  D.  alpinus,  but  the  calyx 
tube  if  anything  is  longer  and  sheathed  at  the 
base  with  a  secondary  tube  having  a  short  blunt 
or  wavy-edged  margin.  The  flowers  are  borne 
two  or  more  on  each  stalk,  the  one  below  the 
other.  K. 


CROWN  IMPERIALS. 
If  it  is  true  that  doctors  disagree,  1  think  it  is  as 
true  that  gardeners  disagree.     It  often  amuses  me 
to  note  the  precisely  opposite  directions  which  are 
laid  down  in  your  columns  about  the  same  thing, 
and  in  those  of  other  horticultural  journals.    As 
an  example  of  this,  I  take  Mr.  Wood's  remarks 
about  Crown  Imperials  in  a  recent  number.      I 
always  read  what  he  says  with  interest,  and  very 
often  with  profit,  but  there  are  two  or  three  ideas 
which  he  has  broached  about  them  which  are 
completely  at  variance  with  my  recent  experiences. 
Mr.   Wood    recommends    that    Crown  Imperials 
should  be  grown  in  full  sunshine  (see  p.  362).    I 
think,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  lovers  of 
partial  shade.     He  has  an  impression  that  they 
like  calcareous  soil ;  they  seem  to    me    to    be 
quite  indifferent  to  it.     He  would  prescribe  for 
them  extreme  dryness.    I  believe  it  is  the  very 
thing  which  they  dislike  more  than  anything  else, 
It  is  odd  that  two  persons  can  have  taken  in  hand 
the  same  thing  and  arrived  at  such  very  different 
conclusions  about    it.      Jly  apology    for    being 
rather  positive  is  as  follows  :  For  years  and  years 
1  have,  comparatively  speaking,  failed  with  these 
very  grand  spring  flowers.     I  got  some  of  them  to 
flower  now  and  then,  but  others  never  would  do 
so.   Abortive  efforts,  and  in  many  cases  dwindling 
bulbs,  made  me  sick  of  Crown  Imperials  alto- 
gether, and  I  very  nearly  resolved  to  give  them 
up.     I  was,  however,  induced  by  a  friend  to  try 
them  once  more,  and  to  alter  my  practice  entirely, 
and  these  glorious  flowers  (even  the  yellow  onet) 
have  become  a  stately  show  with  me,  and  I  shall 
never  be  without  them  again.     I  put  them  now 
on  the  north  side  instead  of  on  the  south  side  of 
my  house,  and  I  plant  them  in  light  moist,  rather 
rich,  soil  composed  of  sand  and  leaf  mould,  and 
they  seem  to   like   it  exceedingly.     They  never 
cin  have  extreme  dryness  where  they  are,  and 
they  have  no  taste  of  calcareous  soil.     Bat  what 
most  of  all  surprised  me  was  the  following  ocjur- 
rence.      I  brought  a  quantity  of  these    Crown 
Imperial  bulbs  from  an  old  garden  in  Yorkshire, 
where  I  have  known  them  to  be  luxuriating  and 
spreading  all  over  the  place  for  fifty  years  ;  and 
some  of  them  I  treated  as  given  above,  and  they 
have  done  very  well ;  but  the  rest  I  neglected, 
and  I  plunged  them  in  a  heap  of  fand  in  a  shady, 
cool  corner  of  my  yard,  and  there  I  forgot  them, 
and  I  left  them  to  themselves.     The  result,  how- 
ever, has  been  a  most  pleasant  surprise,  and  it 
speaks  volumes  about  the  treatment  Crown  Im- 
perials love.     The  large  stems  and  flower-heads 
which  are  now  drying  off  show  what  a  picture 
there  has  been.     I  am  sure  that  they  would  never 
remain  barren  where  they  are  for  seven  continuous 
years,  and  I  must  say  I  am  very  much  inclined  to 
doubt  the  fact  (see  p.  302)  that  they  like  a  sunny 
situation.  H.  EWBANK. 

St.  John's,  Hyde,  Isle  of  Wight. 


border  in  our  late  district  the  plants  come  up 
equally  well,  but  are  a  trifle  later  than  those  sown 
under  handlights,  which  flower  in  October  the 
same  year,  and  without  fail  the  following  spring. 
Having  pat,  perhaps,  as  great  a  quantity  of  Prim- 
roses out  as  anyone  has  done  in  a  private  garden, 
I  can  speak  with  confidence  on  the  subject.  My 
present  batch  is  for  the  woods.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Douglas  that  sowing  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  ripe 
does  not  accelerate  germination,  as  the  seed  does 
not  come  up  freely  till  the  following  spring,  and 
this  holds  good  with  many  things.  Delicate  seeds 
that  are  likely  to  suffer  from  drought  in  the  seed 
cupboard  I  treat  like  Holly  and  Yew  seeds,  which 
are  crushed  and  stored  in  dryish  soil  in  a  perfectly 
cold  shed.  Rhododendron  and  Azalea  seed  I  keep 
in  the  same  manner.  I  last  year  sowed  a  lot  of 
newly-gathered  Sweet  Brier  seed,  but  although 
the  autumn  was  warm  and  favourable,  not  a  seed 
moved  till  April  this  year,  and  I  should  sav  we 
have  now  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  nice  little 
plants  just  coming  into  rough  leaf.  They  seemed 
to  come  all  up  in  a  week.  Some  seeds  seem  to 
need  rest  before  germinating.  Sowing  Primroses 
in  heat  is  not  a  good  plan,  a^  the  plants  never  do 
so  well.  A  cool  place  in  a  quite  cold  frame  is  best, 
and  the  soil  must  be  kept  regularly  moist.  Prick 
out  in  June  in  light  rich  soil  and  transplant  in 
October  for  blooming  the  following  spring. 


SOWING  PRIMROSE  SEED. 
"A.  D."  says  if  Primrose  seed  be  held  over  till 
next  year,  its  chance  of  growing  is  very  small.  I 
have  sown  all  the  finest  varieties  in  April  either 
in  the  open  ground  or  in  boxes  simply  covered  by 
a  hand-light  against  an  east  wall,  and  always 
have  had  a  good  crop.  This  year  seed  of  good 
coloured  kinds  saved  from  our  rockery  has  come 
np  just  as  thickly  as  they  can  stand  ;  bought  seed 
not  quite  so  thickly,  and  I  have  all  the  most  select 
strains  procurable.  I  gave  some  of  our  seed  to  a 
cottager,  who  sowed  it  outdoors,  and  it  has  all 
come  up  as  thickly  as  mine.    On  a  partly  shaded 


JUNE  FLOWERS  IN  THE  MIDLANDS. 
Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas.  —  Among 
flowering  shrubs  the  first  to  be  named  are  cer- 
tainly Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas.  The  day  has 
gone  by  for  planting  Rhododendrons  of  the  old 
ponticum  type,  except  as  a  cover  for  game  where 
no  other  plant  can  exist  against  rabbits.  For 
ornamental  purposes  it  cannot  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  breath  with  the  numerous  named  kinds 
which  are  equally  hardy  and  splendid  beyond 
comparison,  affording  as  some  of  them  do  the 
very  richest  colours  among  flowers,  viz.,  deep 
crimson,  rosy  crimson,  scarlet,  white,  purple,  blush, 
rose,  and  numerous  intermediate  shades.  I  can 
conceive  of  no  floral  display  more  striking  at  this 
season  than  a  plantation  of  hybrid  Rhododen- 
drons in  sufficient  quantity,  and  I  protest  against 
the  extravagant  use  of  the  old  ponticum  where 
flowers  and  effect  are  an  object.  Hitherto  the 
price  has  prevented  the  hybrid  forms  from 
being  planted  freely,  but  they  are  now  much 
cheaper,  and  I  was  informed  the  other  day  by 
a  member  of  the  trade  that  an  effort  would  be 
made  to  meet  the  demand.  A  word  of  caution 
should  be  uttered  against  planting  varieties  piece- 
meal over  large  areas.  The  best  plan  by  far  is  to 
plant  sufficient  of  one  sort  in  one  place  to  pro- 
duce an  effective  show  according  to  the  extent  of 
ground  to  be  planted,  and  the  brilliant  scarlet, 
bright  rose  and  white  sorts  will  be  found  by  far  the 
best.  Some  of  the  colours  are  peculiar  rather 
than  telling,  being  dull  and  of  an  indeterminate 
hue.  Here  all  the  Rhododendrons  are  June 
flowerers,  but  they  last  well  on  into  July  some 
years.  Of  the  Azaleas  I  would  speak  as  highly 
as  of  the  Rhododendrons,  for  although  not  so 
large  as  the  Rhododendron,  they  are  equally 
showy  and  bright,  and  in  addition  sweet-scented 
—  at  least  the  common  kinds.  The  old  American 
and  Ghent  kinds  provide  the  fragrance,  and  the 
new  mollis  forms  the  colours,  which  are  almost 
as  varied  as  those  of  the  Rhododendron.  I 
believe  no  one  has  yet  realised  what  a  grand 
display  can  be  produced  at  this  season  with 
Azalea  mollis,  because  none  but  the  nursery- 
men have  enough  of  it  yet.  It  ia  quite  equal  to 
thelndian  Azalea,  and  those  who  have  seen  a  group 
of  the  last  at  an  exhibition  in  May  may  form  some 
idea  of  its  value  out  of  doors.  It  is  being  sold 
cheaper  and  cheaper  every  year,  and  will  soon  be 
plentiful ;  even  small  plants  flower  freely,  and 
it  only  needs  planting  in  suflicient  quantity  to 
insure  a  display  anywhere. 

The  other  trees  in  full  glory  just  now  with  us 
are  Apples,  Morello  Cherries,  Lilacs,  double  Gorse, 
Pyrus  Malus  floribunda.  Laburnum,  just  coming 
out ;  also  Hawthorn,  Berberis,  and  other  subjects. 


The  glorious  effect  produced  by  a  mass  of  standard 
Apple  trees  or  Cherries — especially  the  Morello 
Cherry — beats  that  of  most  flowering  trees,  and 
how  it  is  that  they  have  not  hitherto  been  more 
extensively  planted  in  woods  and  pleasure  grounds 
is  a  mystery.  The  snowy-white  Morellos  and 
rosy-tinted  Apples  with  their  masses  of  flower 
might  light  up  the  background  of  many  a  park  at 
this  season  of  the  year  if  the  trees  were  only 
planted  in  sufficient  quantity. 

Among  herbaceous  plants,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous subjects  at  this  season  is  the  TroUius 
europaens,  and  more  especially  the  rich  orange- 
yellow  variety  named  Gibsoni,  which  has  large 
and  perfect  flowers.  The  other  varieties  are  also 
good,  and  the  flowers  are  useful  for  cutting.  The 
plant  thrives  best  in  a  cool  soil,  but  it  ia  at  home 
almost  anywhere,  never  failing  to  grow  strongly 
and  flower  freely. 

FoEOET-JiE-NOTS. — The  blue  and  white  Varieties 
of  M.  sylvatica  seem  to  have  established  them- 
selves as  the  favourites  in  gardens.  P.oth  thrive 
exceedingly  well  even  in  dry  soils  and  bloom  a 
long  while.  The  difference  in  the  habit  between 
the  previous  year's  seedlings  and  plants  two  or 
three  years  of  age  is  remarkable,  and  worth  taking 
note  of.  The  first  year  the  plants  are  tall  and 
comparatively  straggly,  but  the  second  year  they 
become  squat,  rather  stunted,  acd  when  in  flower 
have  the  appearance  of  a  dense  cushion  of  bloom, 
and  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  M.  dissiti- 
flora.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  two-year- 
old  plants  are  the  most  effective,  especially  on  a 
rockery.  Plants  do  not  do  any  good  after  the 
second  or  third  year,  but  I  notice  that  the  very 
oldest  roots  sometimes  produce  pink  flowers 
only. 

IBEEIS  CORIFOLIA  AND  SEMPEBVIEEK8.— The 
first  of  these  has  the  finest  individual  flowers, 
but  as  the  one  comes  slightly  behind  the  other, 
both  should  be  planted.  They  just  succeed  the 
white-flowered  Arabis. 

The  Bluebells  (Scilla).— I  see  Backhouse 
spells  this  word  with  two  "  i's  " — Scillia — and  other 
authorities  with  one;  who  is  right  ?  I  find  also 
that  some  confusion  exists  concerning  Scilla 
campanulata  alba  and  S.  nutans  alba.  The  first 
is  a  fine  subject  at  this  season,  one  of  the  very 
best  border  plants  grown;  the  other  is  also  good, 
but  the  two  are  quite  distinct  in  habit  S.  cam- 
panulata alba  does  not,  however,  increase  nearly 
so  fast  as  the  other  kinds,  and  hence  it  is  scarce. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  very  effective  with  us, 
resembling  a  diminutive  Cape  Hyacinth  or  a 
gigantic  Lily  of  the  Valley,  only  it  is  far  more 
showy  than  either. 

Armeeia  Laucheana.— I  am  not  sure  if  this  is 
a  June  flower  as  yet,  but  I  saw  it  in  perfection  in 
Messrs.  James  Dickson  &  Sons'  hardy  collection 
at  Manchester  a  week  ago  and  was  struck  with 
its  rich  showy  crimson  colour.  In  other  respects 
it  is  just  a  Thrift  after  the  common  type.  I  should 
say  it  was  fine  for  massing  on  rockeries.  It  is  new, 
I  believe. 

Violas  and  Pansies. — May  and  June  in  or- 
dinary seasons  are  really  the  months  in  which 
these  bloom  in  perfection.  Our  seedlings,  named 
sorts  and  cross-breds,  are  just  at  present  in  per- 
fection, the  flowers  quite  hiding  the  foliage,  and 
larger  and  better  coloured  than  they  will  be  at 
any  other  time  during  the  season.  The  plants 
dearly  love  a  mulching  of  some  rotten  refuse,  and, 
if  the  seed-pods  are  picked  off,  flowers  will  con- 
tinue to  be  produced  till  late  in  the  season ;  but 
all  soils  are  not  alike  in  this  respect,  and  the 
northern  growers  have  the  advantage  of  us  in 
duration  of  bloom. 

Narcissus  poeticus  (double  and  single). — 
These  are  the  latest  of  the  Daffodils.  The  double 
variety  opened  its  first  flowers  about  June  2,  and 
will  continue  in  flower  for  some  time.  It  is  the 
advantage  of  these  in  c:)ol  localities  that  the  Daf- 
fodils flower  well  on  into  summer. 

Pinks  Miss  Paterson  and  Napoleon.  — 
These  two  varieties  are  a  great  improvement  on 
the  common  early  summer  border  Pinks,  produc- 
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ing  flowers  of  dense  red  or  crimson  hue,  while  the 
plants  are  robust. 

Saxifeaga  Wallace!  and  palmata. — These 
two  plants  are  very  like  each  other  in  general  ap- 
pearance, white  in  flower,  but  S.  Wallacei  has  the 
largest  and  whitest  flowers,  and  as  a  variety  for 
planting  for  effect  is  by  far  the  best.  Ii  is  one  of 
the  very  best  rock  plants  grown  and  continues  in 
Uower  a  long  time.  It  succesds  best  on  a  rather 
bare  spot,  for  although  it  will  grow  and  flower  in 
rich  soil  it  is  apt  to  rot  oflE  during  the  winter. 

Alyssum  montanuji. — This  little  plant  is  in 
perfection  at  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of 
June,  growing  only  about  3  inches  high  in  dense 
tufts  with  clear  yellow  flowers;  it  makes  a  good 
rockery  plant. 

Vebonica  RUPESTEis. — One  of  the  best  of  rock 
plants  attaching  itself  closely  to  the  surface  of 
the  soil  or  rock,  forming  a  perfect  mat,  growing 
quickly  and  producing  an  effective  mass  of  deep 
blue  flowers.  It  will  bloom  in  autumn  also  if  shorn 
over  now,  and  as  the  plant  grows  like  a  weed 


neath  trees,  for  how  quickly  the  dainty  flowerets 
wither  with  an  inky  darkness  if  planted  where 
the  mid-day  sun  can  beat  on  them  ;  how  tired  and 
sickly-looking  grow  their  leaves  if  resting  on  the 
hot  bare  ground  ;  while  here  in  shadowy  coolness 
they  remain  fresh  and  fair  for  weeks  together. — L. 

*,♦  With  this  came  a  handful  of  lovely  Blue- 
bells on  stems  longer  and  stronger  than  ever  we 
remember  to  have  seen  them  before. — Ed. 


GROUP  OF  HEART-LEAVED  SAXIFRAGES. 

Fob  important  efifects  where  bold  carpeting 
plants  are  wanted,  none  are  more  useful  than  the 
broad-leaved  Saxifrages.  The  engraving  shows 
Megasea  cordifolia  carpeting  Yuccas  in  a  low 
strip  of  rockery  bounding  a  path  that  passes 
across  a  flower  border  and  through  a  door  in  a 
garden  wall.  It  is  a  fine  thing  at  all  times  of  the 
year ;  the  leaves  in  winter  assume  a  variety  of 
richly-coloured  markings,  while  in  early  summer 
the  aspect  of  the  group  is  varied  by  the  bold 


placed  in  water,  they  soon  unfold,  and  remain  in 
good  condition  for  at  least  a  week — the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  see  them. — P.  Geieve,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds. 

Silene  pendula.  —  This  charming  hardy 
annual  is  now  very  attractive  in  the  open  ground 
from  seed  sown  last  autumn.  Its  ro.sy  pink 
flowers  are  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion  on 
plants  1  foot  high,  and  that  without  any  attention 
b?ing  given  beyond  transplanting  from  the  seed 
bed  into  ordinary  soil,  wherever  a  telling  effect 
when  in  flower  would  be  the  result.  The  variety 
of  S.  pendula  named  compacta  is  worthy  of  its 
distinctive  name,  as  it  does  not  grow  so  high  nor 
spread  nearly  so  much  as  the  type.  It  may  there- 
fore be  used  iu  spring  bedding  or  in  the  front  line 
of  a  mixed  border,  where  the  stronger  growing 
species  would  not  suit  so  well.  S.  pendula  is  an 
old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  but  still  not  too 
much  cultivated,  especially  from  autumn-sown 
seeds.  Annuals  that  are  hardy  enough  to  with- 
stand the  winter  are  better  sown  in  autumn  than 
in  spring,  at  least  in  part,  for  mixed  border  de- 


Group  of  Broad-leaved  Saxifrages  on  bank,  showing  effect  of  unily  as  compared  with  "dotty"  planting  of  borders. 


there  is  no  objection  to  treating  some  of  the  plants 
in  this  way. 

Other  June  flowers  with  us  at  present  are 
Primroses  still.  Columbines,  Wallflowers,  Daisies, 
Tulips,  creeping  Phloxes,  Irises,  and  Saxifrages. 

S.  W. 


Bluebells  under  trees.— When  leafy  June 
sets  in  one  feels  inclined  to  wander  beyond  one's 
garden,  no  matter  what  treasures  may  be  enclosed 
by  its  walls,  or  how  friendly  may  have  been  their 
shelter  at  other  times.  During  all  the  early 
weeks  of  May  spring  has  been  breaking  through 
the  woods  and  tripping  over  the  meadows,  and 
now  a  tide  of  verdure,  sparkling  with  blossoms. 
has  overflowed  both  hill  and  dale.  Pasture  fields 
appear  quite  golden,  King  Cups  nearly  covering 
the  tender  Grass,  and  Gorse  the  wilder  ground, 
beyond  which  lies  the  blue  sea.  But  among  all 
the  lovely  sights  of  early  summer,  none  seems 
fairer  than  that  of  the  Bluebells  in  the  wood.  It 
is  a  narrow  wood  consisting  of  deciduous  trees, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  an  old  grey  wall.  Beneath, 
the  Grass  is  young  and  tender ;  above,  the  soft 
shadow  is  of  fresh  Horse  Chestnut  leaves,  bronzy 
Sycamore,  and  boughs  of  Elm.  Between  these 
two  delicious  coolnesses — the  dewy  Grass  and 
new-born  leaves — the  Bluebells  seem  to  lie  as  a 
soft  cloud.  Their  stems  have  grown  tall,  each 
bearing  aloft  some  twenty  bells  or  more,  so  that 
they  well  outstrip  the  Grass  (seeding  though  it  be), 
and  appear  to  float  over  the  verdure  beneath.  No 
one  who  has  once  seen  Bluebells  thus  at  home 
will  ever  grow  them  elsewhere  than  in  Grass  be- 


flower-spikes,  followed  by  the  fresh  young  leaves 
These  flne  foliaged  plants  are  of  great  value  near 
or  against  masonry  ;  not  only  is  their  aspect  suit- 
able, but  their  solid,  permanent  character  is  in 
harmony  with  stonework.  For  bold  groups  near 
entrance  or  terrace  steps  they  are,  perhaps,  un- 
equalled by  any  class  of  plant. 


Spiraea  palmata. — This  fine  herbaceous 
plant  thrives  freely  in  any  ordinary  good  soil,  but 
although  drought  does  not  permanently  injure  it, 
it  does  not  flower  in  perfection  if  it  be  allowed  to 
get  too  dry  at  the  root  at  this  season.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  flowers  are  imperfectly 
developed  and  the  effect  is  spoiled.  It  succeeds 
best  on  a  partially  shaded  border,  but  in  light  dry 
soils  it  will  do  well  enough  if  well  watered  and 
mulched,  and  it  is  worth  all  that  attention.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  lifts  badly,  it 
flowers  freely  with  us  the  year  after  transplanta- 
tion if  moved  in  October  or  November. — J.  S.  W. 

Iris  Susiana. — Some  seem  to  think  that  this 
singular  Iris  is  difficult  to  grow,  but  that  is  not 
the  case;  the  roasting  or  dryingoff  system  under 
glass  when  it  is  at  rest  is  unnecessary  —  in 
short,  injurious  rather  than  otherwise.  All  that  is 
needful  for  its  sncces.sive  culture  appears  to  be  a 
somewhat  dry  situation  and  comparatively  light 
rich  soil.  In  damp  or  wet  places  I  believe  it  sel- 
dom succeeds.  I  have  just  been  looking  at  a  bed 
of  it  near  here  where  it  has  been  planted  two 
years.  The  bed  is  about  12  feet  by  i  feet,  and  in 
that  space  I  counted  upwards  of  300  blooms  ex- 
panded, or  about  to  expand.    If  the  latter  are 


coration,  as  they  get  well  established,  and  are 
nearly  prepared  to  flower  by  the  time  spring-sown 
ones  are  up.  The  latter  sowing,  however,  makes  a 
succession,  and  is  also  necessary  in  case  of  a 
failure  in  consequence  of  a  severe  or  an  over-wet 
winter  proving  destructive  to  the  autumn-sowa 
plants  — G. 

Haberlea  rhodopensis.  —  A  little  extra 
care  is  never  lost  on  this  rare  alpine ;  it  seems 
to  be  one  of  those  plants  that,  contrary  to  the 
general  belief,  stands  any  amount  of  coddling  and 
never  fails  to  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  bloom.  On 
the  rockery,  too,  under  exactly  the  same  condi- 
tions as  those  recommended  for  Ramondia  pyre- 
naica,  the  Haberlea  seems  to  be  quite  at  home. 
In  a  cool  shady  spot  in  pure  peat  with  small 
stones  bedded  round  its  neck  a  plant  of  it  is 
growing  vigorously,  and  has  withstood  the  last 
three  winters.  It  has  thrown  up  fourteen  flower- 
spikes,  each  bearing  three  Gloxinia-like  blossoms, 
having  pretty  purple  tubes  gradually  becoming 
white  towards  the  mouth.  The  leaves  are  some- 
what like  those  of  the  Ramondia,  not  wrinkled, 
but  covered  with  stiff  hairs.  It  is  easily  increased 
by  division  ;  simply  take  off  the  side  shootf,  in- 
sert them  in  small  pots,  and  keep  them  close  for 
a  day  or  so. — K. 

Fancy  Pansies. — I  saw  the  other  day  some 
truly  grand  fancy  Pansies  raised  from  French 
seed  and  grown  in  Mi.  Pollock's  garden  at  Han- 
worlh.  Not  a  few  of  these  blooms  were  equal  in 
size  and  quality  to  the  finest  named  flowers  shown 
the  other  day  at  South  Kensington.  A  market 
grower  at  Feltbam  has  likewise  a  superb  [strain 
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also  obtained  from  French  seed  a  few  years  since. 
They  do  remarkably  well,  having  regard  to  the 
heat  and  drought  incidental  to  our  sontherc  posi- 
tion, and  the  blooms  are  splendid  in  form,  mark- 
ings, and  colour.  The  introduction  of  these  huge 
blotched  Pansios  has  given  new  life  and  energy 
to  Pansy  culture,  for  the  old  belted  and  self  Eng- 
lish Pansies  cannot  hold  their  own  with  them  for 
a  moment  as  decorative  flowers.  It  would  be,  in- 
deed, pleasing  could  we  see  these  fine  blotched 
Tansies  as  common  in  gardens  as  inferior  ones 
once  were. — A.  D. 

AquUegia  chrysantha.— An  attempt  on 
my  part  to  cross  this  beautiful  species  with  pollen 
from  a  pure  white  form  of  the  garden  Columbine 
made  two  years  since  has  proved  a  failure  so  far 
as  concerns  the  result  I  had  hoped  for,  which  was 
the  production  of  a  white  chrysantha.  Such  an 
acquisition  would  indeed  be  valuable,  but  it 
is  not  to  be  got  through  such  means ;  almost  every 
one  of  the  seedling  plants,  though  retaining  the 
chrysantha  habit  and  foliage,  have  produced  blooms 
with  shortened  spurs,  rosy  tinted  sepals,  and  pale 
sulphur  corollas,  so  that  I  have  numbers  of  chry- 
santhas  spoiled  for  my  pains.  Curiously  enough, 
however,  there  are  two  or  three  plants  which  have 
flowers  entirely  devoid  of  spurs  and  corolla  ;  they 
have  only  rosy  pink  sepals.  These  bear  from  be- 
hind a  close  resemblance  to  blooms  of  Acroclinium 
roseum,  and  are  decidedly  curious  novelties  if 
nothing  more. — A.  D. 


Garden  Design. 


LAWNS,  WALKS,  AND  ROADS. 
A  LAWN  is,  and  will  always  continue  to  be,  the 
most  attractive  and  fascinating  feature  in  land- 
scape gardening,  and  to  harmonise  its  trim,  clean, 
and  velvety  appearance  with  the  more  rugged  and 
unbroken  foliage  of  the  Evergreens  which  border 
it,  is  the  most  gr.atifying  success  of  the  garden 
architect.  To  some  people  any  bit  of  Grass  is  a 
lawn,  and  one  kind  of  Grass  looks  as  well  as  any 
other,  only  it  would  seem  as  if  the  coarser  the 
Grass  and  the  rougher  the  surface  the  more  natural 
it  appears  to  them.  The  principle  which  should 
guide  people  in  the  treatment  of  the  lawn  is  very 
different  from  that  which  directs  all  other 
attempts  to  beautify  and  adorn  grounds,  for  this 
reason,  that,  when  the  ornamentation  sought  is  by 
the  introduction  of  trees,  we  select  the  most  per- 
fect types  of  their  species,  so  that  the  copse  or 
plantation  will  assume  a  truly  natural  appearance. 
A  weeping  tree  seems  to  me  to  be  as  much  out  of 
place  in  a  conspicuous  position  on  a  lawn  as  would 
a  Fir  tree  beside  a  fountain ;  but  some  people  have 
a  passion  for  weeping  trees.  On  the  other  'hand, 
a  lawn  in  its  perfection  is  purely  artificial  in  every- 
thing that  marks  its  distinguishing  characteristics. 
The  surface  must  be  made  as  smooth  as  it  can 
possibly  be  ;  in  the  most  brilliant  rays  of  a  mid- 
summer sun  it  must  not  sear  or  blanch  ;  it  must 
be  simply  a  velvety  carpet  of  living  green  from 
early  springtime  until  the  coming  of  frost  and 
snow.  Besides,  the  designer  must  have  the  art 
to  conceal  its  truly  artificial  character  and  make  it 
appear  that  this  elegant,  emerald  surface,  which 
should  be  soft  and  delicate  enough  for  a  fairy 
dance,  is  the  most  natural  thing  to  expect  to  find 
set  right  in  the  midst  of  fringing  plantations  of 
Evergreens.  The  first  thing  to  do  after  having 
determined  to  make  a  lawn  is  to  consider 
its  size.  There  are  lawns,  and  there  are  simply 
Grass  plots  which  their  owners  fondly  dignify  by 
that  name.  Men  strive  to  magnify  the  importance 
of  everything  uow-a-days.  They  buy  a  country 
house,  with  a  couple  of  acres  of  land,  and  at  once 
it  becomes  an  "estate."  Every  little  pond  is  a 
lake.  Now  when  we  attempt  the  decoration  of 
Nature  we  must  leave  false-heartedness  alone.  A 
lawn  must  necessarily  be  of  such  a  size  that  the 
proper  treatment  in  harmonising  its  surroundings 
will  not  dwarf  its  appearance  and  cause  it  to  look 
like  an  opening  in  some  wood. 

It  is  well  to  border  a  lawn  with  a  plantation  of 
trees.  The  manner  of  doing  this  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  views  to  be  obtained  from  the  house 


which  control  every  other  consideration;  but  if 
views  of  distant  scenery  or  of  water  cannot  be 
incorporated  into  the  vistas  of  our  lawn,  then  it 
is  better  to  make  bordering  plantations  of  Ever- 
greens, planting  them  with  an  irregular  margin 
of  smaller  trees  and  shrubs,  forming  inviting 
nooks,  which'  are  delightful  for  their  sunny 
warmth  in  the  chilly  days  of  spring  and  autumn.  If 
the  trees  are  well  grown,  so  that  they  throw  out 
their  branches  close  to  the  ground,  the  surface  of 
the  lawn  will  seem  to  merge  in  the  foliage  of  the 
trees  with  a  delightful  illusion.  Some  have  a 
great  fancy  to  plant  irregular  beds  of  flowers  on 
the  lawn.  This  of  course  is  a  matter  of  taste, 
but  it  destroys  the  beauty  of  an  unbroken  carpet 
of  green. 

Statuary,  Vases,  and  Rockwork. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  taste  as  to  the 
introduction  of  statuary  upon  the  lawn  ;  in  fact, 
tastes  are  often  a  matter  of  fashion  or  of  cultiva- 
tion any  way,  just  as  one  learns  the  use  of  un- 
natural things  or  becomes  addicted  to  any  habit ; 
so  taste  may  be  educated,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
not  elevated  or  purified.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
introduced  statues  into  their  gardens,  and  there- 
fore some  will  always  maintain  that  it  is  correct 
for  us  to  do  the  same,  making  no  account  of  the 
great  difference  and  unsuitableness  of  our  climate 
for  the  introduction  of  statuary  into  ornamental 
gardens.  Downing  has  quoted  very  aptly  in  this 
connection  some  appropriate  lines  from  Pope  in 
sarcastic  allusion  to  the  same  freaks  of  fancy  in 
his  day : — 

statues  growiiiK  that  noble  place  in, 
All  heatlu-u  goddesses  most  rare. 
Homer,  I'lutarch,  and  Xel>ucha(lnezzir, 
Standing  naked  in  tbe  open  air  ! 

Works  of  art  are  very  dilEcuIt  things  to  har- 
monise in  ornamental  grounds.  A  well-designed 
fountain  is  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  centre  of  a 
lawn,  that  is,  if  it  is  a  fountain  designed  for  water 
and  not  to  show  the  skill  of  the  artist,  the  stone- 
cutter, or  the  ironfounder ;  or  an  abject  thing  in  a 
drizzle,  like  that  in  some  public  gardt  .js.  It  requires 
a  great  deal  of  skill  to  handle  water  properly  in 
the  form  of  fountains  for  purposes  of  decoration. 
The  most  famous  jet  in  the  world  is  the  Emperor 
fountain,  at  Chatsworth,  which  plays  105  feet  in  a 
solid  stream.  The  volume  of  water  required  is  so 
vast,  that  it  can  be  used  only  upon  perfectly  calm 
days,  or  the  wind  would  blow  the  masses  of  spray 
over  the  surrounding  lawn  and  do  a  great  deal 
of  damage ;  it  gives  one  an  idea  of  immense 
power,  but  not  of  beauty.  There  are  many  forms 
in  which  a  much  less  volume  of  water  would  pro- 
duce finer  efltects  foi:  decoration.  It  excessive 
quantities  of  water  fill  us  with  a  sense  of  force 
and  power,  so  a  diminutive  or  inadequate  supply 
seems  to  me  altogether  trifling  and  puerile. 
Choice  vases,  judiciously  disposed  about  grounds 
in  chosen  spots,  are  not  only  ornamental,  but 
useful  when  filled  with  tender  or  trailing  plants 
that  cannot  well  be  set  out  in  the  border,  and  aid  to 
heighten  the  effect  sought  to  be  produced.  If  you 
have  a  passion  for  rockwork,  beware  that  you  do 
not  make  an  imitation  of  a  rubbish  heap.  Use 
natural  Moss-grown  boulders,  in  irregular  masses, 
with  Ferns  and  trailing  plants,  and  do  not  be  too 
ambitious. 

Avenues  and  Paths. 
These  are  located  and  constructed  either  for 
utility  or  ornament.  AVhen  for  use  entirely  they 
should  be  as  direct  as  possible,  withoutunnecessary 
windings  or  detours.  When  either  is  made  as  an 
adjunct  to  ornamental  grounds,  some  people  fall 
into  the  error,  that  because  a  great  artist  once  said 
"the  line  of  beauty  is  a  curve,'' consequently  all 
things  crooked  must  be  pleasing  and  therefore 
ornamental ;  so  they  proceed  to  lay  out  their 
avenues  upon  this  principle  and  introduce  their 
curves  with  perfect  .abandon,  the  seeming  excuse 
for  a  crook  here  being  that  there  was  a  correspond- 
ing or  a  worse  crook  somewhere  else.  At  all 
points  where  avenues  deviate  from  a  direct  line 
there  should  be  close  plantations  or  a  clump  of 
trees,  so  that  it  may  appear  to  be  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  that  the  detour  was 
necessary,    even    though   when    understood    the 


matter  appears  to  be  no  plainer  than  the  reason 
for  the  pond  in  some  public  garden — not  that 
the  water  was  especially  attractive  or  that  the 
pond  itself  is  either  very  beautiful  or  essential, 
but  it  made  the  construction  of  a  bridge  necessary 
to  cross  it,  and  that  is  reason  enough,  for  which 
we  should  always  be  suflSciently  grateful.  The 
location  of  our  walks  and  avenues  thus  subsides 
into  a  matter  purely  of  taste,  and  there  we  all 
differ ;  but  their  formation  is  as  purely  a  matter 
of  fact,  and  in  that  all  must  agree,  for  facts  are 
stubborn  things. 

In  wet  ground  the  labour  of  making  the  road  is 
increased;  but  it  must  commence  with  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  vegetable  material  and  the  water; 
without  this  all  attempts  to  construct  a  proper 
road  will  be  in  vain.  Through  swamps  no  rules 
can  be  laid  down  beforehand,  but  the  thorough 
drainage  of  the  ground  is  still  the  principal  thing 
to  be  done.  If  water  is  entirely  excluded  and 
the  most  substantial  material  obtainable  is  used 
for  the  surfacing,  there  need  be  no  trouble  or 
complaint  about  a  road  anywhere,  and  it  can  be 
depended  upon  that  undue  economy,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  preparing  the  foundation  of  roads  is 
the  dearest  policy  in  the  long  run  ;  it  only  entails 
continued  expense  for  repairs. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised,  in  the  use  of 
rockwork  especially,  not  to  undertake  too  much 
A  little  plot  of  not  more  than  200  feet  square,  by 
a  cottage,  denominated  a  lawn,  with  a  pile  of 
rocks,  having  a  pipe  at  the  top,  with  a  little 
drizzle  of  water,  shows  a  demoralised  and  not  a 
cultivated  taste.  Drooping  trees  are  often  planted 
in  the  centre  of  a  lawn ;  but  nothing  can  be  more 
out  of  place ;  they  should  be  around  the  edge. 
Curved  lines  are  very  beautiful,  but  walks  should 
be  straight,  and  not  curved,  when  there  is  no 
reason  for  departing  from  straight  lines.  Trees 
on  lawns  should  be  so  planted  as  to  be  deemed  an 
improvement,  heightening  by  their  natural  beauty 
and  at  the  same  time  concealing  the  hand  of 
art. — .Uassachvscits  Ilorticiilturnl  sixieli/'s  Trans- 
actions. 


TUSSOCKY  PARKS. 


The  great  difference  in  appearance  between  a 
park  and  a  well-mown  lawn  during  the  winter  and 
i-pring  will,  I  daresay,  often  have  been  observed. 
The  first  has  a  dead  and  withered  appearance, 
while  the  other  is  always  green  and  pleasant  to 
look  upon.  Some  imagine  this  to  be  due  to  the  lawn 
being  more  frequently  manured,  but  that  is  a 
mistake.  The  fresh  and  verdant  appearance  of 
the  lawn  is  due  simply  to  the  Grass  being  con- 
st.antly  cut  by  the  scythe  or  lawn  mower ;  and  if 
by  any  means  we  could  keep  our  parks  more 
closely  shorn,  they  would  always  be  green  too. 
Parks  round  country  seats  are  never  ploughed,  and 
consequently  they  get  matted  and  tussocky  on 
the  surface,  no  matter  how  well  they  may  be 
pastured.  In  autumn  the  tussocks  die  and  become 
withered,  and  remain  in  that  condition  till  the 
young  Grass  begins  to  grow  through  them  the 
following  summer,  but  the  young  blades  being 
greatly  obstructed  by  the  dead  herbage  are  not 
seen,  and  hence  the  park  has  a  brown,  rusty 
look  long  after  the  Grasses  begin  to  grow.  This 
is  bad  for  cattle,  too,  because  in  nibbling  the 
sweet  young  Grass  they  eat  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  the  dead  and  withered  herbage  along 
with  it,  and  to  their  injury,  because  there  is  no 
nourishment  in  it  and  all  such  dead  herbage  is 
diflicult  of  digestion.  This  state  of  things  could 
easily  be  remedied  if  we  had  a  harrow  powerful 
enough  to  scarify  the  surface  of  the  Grass  early  in 
spring,  so  as  to  tear  the  dead  tussocks  to  pieces 
and  scatter  thom  over  the  surface  as  a  manure. 
Some  time  ago  I  was  in  correspondence  on  this 
subject  with  a  noted  implement  maker,  who  quite 
agreed  as  to  the  advantages  of  such  a  harrow,  if 
one  could  be  devised  sufficiently  powerful  to  effect 
the  object  in  view,  suggesting  that  a  traction 
engine  would  be  the  most  fitting  propeller  of  such 
a  harrow,  which  would  have  to  be  a  revolving 
one  fitted  with  powerful  teeth  and  of  considerable 
weight.     Samples  of  the  sod  from  the  parks  were 
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sent  to  him,  and  it  was  found  that  the  dead  Grasses 
were  fi-om  6  inches  to  9  inches  deep  in  many 
places,  and  as  thick  and  tough  as  a  door-mat ; 
consequently  a  common  chain  harrow  scarcely 
touched  them.  Paring  and  burning  is  effectual, 
bat  out  of  the  question  on  the  scale  contemplated. 
The  result  of  our  cogitation  on  the  subject  was  that 
the  productive  power  of  old  pasture  land  and  parks 
was  very  greatly  impaired  by  this  accumulation  of 
dead  herbage,  resulting  in  substantial  loss  to  the 
grazier,  while  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  was 
marred  for  several  months  in  the  year.  Y. 


Fruit  garden. 


WEST  COUNTRY  APPLES. 
There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  in  some  quarters 
to  underrate  the  qualities  of  English  grown  Apples, 
and  to  show  a  preference  for  those  imported  from 
other  countries.  Disparagement  may  perhaps  be 
useful  in  some  cases,  but  not  in  this — indeed,  it 
is  likely  to  do  harm,  as  anything  that  tends  to 
favour  foreign  supply  cannot  certainly  be  advan- 
tageous to  home  growers.  That  there  is  not  room 
for  complaint  I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny,  and 
perhaps  the  time  may  come  when  those  who  cul- 
tivate land  in  favourable  fruit-growing  counties 
will  acknowledge  as  much,  and  set  about  righting 
matters  in  a  way  that  cannot  but  be  advantageous 
to  themselves  ;  bat,  seeing  what  I  have  seen  and 
knowing  that  good  Apples  are  produced  in  this 
country,  I  cannot  allow  it  to  be  accepted  as  a  fact 
without  protest  that  this  country  cannot  produce 
Apples  equal  to  those  of  any  other  country.  All 
that  I  am  prepared  to  grant  to  foreigners  in  this 
case  is  that  they  grow  Apple  trees  in  larger  num- 
bers than  is  done  in  England,  and  that  they  have 
forestalled  us  in  finding  a  profitable  market  for 
their  produce.  As  to  home-grown  fruit,  samples 
seen  in  January  and  February  are  of  course  of 
less  interest  than  those  of  the  following  months. 
But  such  sorts  as  Blenhiem  Orange,  Newtown 
Pippin,  Northern  Spy,  Mannington  Pearmain,  and 
some  local  sorts  with  such  queer  sounding  names 
as  Bottle  Neck,  Short  Stem,  Western  Lass,  and 
Hudson's  Favourite  have  been  this  spring  so 
excellent  both  in  size  and  colour,  that  no  one  could 
wish  to  see  better  fruit  placed  upon  their  tables. 
Samples  examined  during  March  do  not  call  for 
special  mention,  as  many  of  the  sorts  just  named 
kept  well  till  the  middle  of  April.  It  is  in-fruit  that 
kept  sound  throughout  April  and  during  the  first 
week  in  May  interest  mainly  centres;  amongst 
these  I  found  several  sorts  that  deserve  to  be  exten- 
sively cultivated.  At  the  end  of  April  I  had 
before  me  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation 
the  following  well-known  varieties,  viz.,  Betty 
Geeson,  Rymer,  Sykehouse  Kusset,  Winter  Pear- 
main,  Batch  Mignonne,  Striped  Beaufin,  and 
Bess  Pool.  Of  sorts  of  less  merit  I  had  Scarlet 
Nonpareil,  Koyal  Basset,  and  one  or  two  local 
kinds  that  only  require  to  be  better  known  to  find 
admirers.  These  examples  showed  that  the  wes- 
tern counties  are  certainly  much  stronger  in 
culinary  Apples  than  they  are  in  dessert  kinds,  but 
perhaps  this  is  as  might  be  expected,  seeing  that 
there  is  generally  a  greater  demand  for  cooking 
Apples  than  for  those  for  eating  raw.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  said  that  either  class  is  so  complete  as 
it  might  be,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  a 
number  of  first-class  keeping  sorts  now  in  cul- 
tivation in  this  country,  and  a  climate  equal  to 
producing  them  in  an  average  of  seasons  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  all  that  is  required. 
I  cannot,  however,  ignore  the  fact  that  our 
growers  have  in  no  way  made  the  best  use  of  the 
materials  which  they  have  on  hand.  If  the  Apple 
growers  of  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire  choose 
to  organise  themselves,  they  could  with  very  little 
difficulty  get  together  such  a  display  of  high- 
class  fruit  in  the  month  of  March  as  would 
astonish  those  who  are  not  aware  what  these 
counties  are  capable  of  producing.  The  very  fine 
examples  which  I  have  seen  of  Stone  Pippin,  Bed- 
fordshire Foundling,  and  Winter  Nonsuch  are 
sufficient  to  convince  anyone  that  we  have  only 
to  set  about  growing  Apples  in  the  right  way,  and 


to  cover  a  sufficient  area  of  land  with  trees  to 
grow  all  that  are  wanted  for  home  supply,  because 
if  it  is  possible  to  grow  a  few  good  Apples  in 
seasons  when  the  crop  is  general,  it  is  also 
possible  to  grow  them  in  larger  quantities,  and  the 
sooner  this  is  done  the  better  it  will  be  both  for 
the  pocket  and  the  reputation  of  cultivators  who 
are  always  complaining  that  they  cannot  get  a  fair 
return  for  their  capital. 

As  showing  what  may  be  done  as  regards  the 
production  of  a  better  class  of  Apples,  I  may  men- 
tion that  the  most  interesting  lot  that  ever  came 
before  me  was  grown  in  a  Somersetshire  village 
by  a  man  who  farms  only  a  few  acres.  Some 
eighty  or  a  hundred  pigs  have  the  run  of  his 
orchard  (which  is  little  over  an  acre),  except  for  a 
few  months  when  the  fruit  is  on  the  trees.  Dar- 
ing the  winter  hardly  a  blade  of  Grass  is  to  be 
seen.  In  fact,  in  wet  weather  the  surface  is  often 
trodden  into  a  quagmire,  as  the  troughs  in  which 
they  are  fed  are  distributed  about  the  place.  Thus 
the  land  is  richly  manured,  and  the  fruit  from  this 
orchard  affords  ample  evidence  that  it  is  so,  for 
all  the  sorts  grow  to  their  full  size,  and  in  some 
cases  so  much  so  as  to  be  difficult  to  recognise. 
There  is  also  an  absence  of  deformity,  and  there 
is  a  clearness  of  skin  that  shows  they  are  grown 
under  favourable  conditions.  It  is  only  right, 
however,  to  say  that  the  trees  are  in  their  prime, 
having  been  planted  about  fourteen  years,  and 
that  they  are  in  all  respects  fairly  well  attended 
to.  This  case,  however,  affords  an  excellent 
illustration  of  what  the  Apple  is  capable  of  doing 
when  grown  on  land  that  can  furnish  the  nourish- 
ment which  the  roots  require  to  sustain  healthy 
growth. 

One  sort  sent  to  me  from  Devonshire  under  the 
name  of  Lemon  Pippin,  which,  however,  is  not  its 
correct  name,  demands  special  notice  on  account 
of  its  excellent  culinary  and  long-keeping  quali- 
ties. Out  of  more  than  thirty  varieties  which  I 
have  examined  this  kept  the  longest  of  any,  and 
it  was  as  fresh  and  sprightly  in  flavour  at  the  end 
of  May  as  it  was  two  months  earlier.  Its  only 
fault  is  its  small  size,  but  its  other  qualities  make 
up  for  a  good  deal.  How  it  came  to  be  called 
Lemon  Pippin  I  cannot  understand,  for,  except  a 
slight  resemblance  in  colour  to  that  variety,  it  is 
not  otherwise  like  it.  It  is  a  flat  Apple,  with 
scarcely  any  eye  and  a  long  thick  footstalk  set 
in  a  shallow  cavity.  I  have  failed  altogether  in 
finding  its  correct  name,  which  I  regret,  as  if  it 
were  cultivated  under  more  favourable  conditions, 
doubtless  its  size  would  be  improved.  I  am  quite 
of  opinion  that  the  small  size  of  much  of  our  west 
country  fruit  tells  very  much  against  it  when 
sent  to  market,  for  it  unfortunately  happens 
that  many  of  our  local  sorts  remarkable  for  long 
keeping  and  high  flavour  are  small  and  not  very 
handsome.  For  years  past  most  of  our  orchard 
fruits  have  been  planted  in  a  tree-sick  soil,  and 
indifferent  management  in  other  respects  renders 
the  trees  quite  incapable  of  producing  fruit  of  a 
reasonable  size. 

As  regards  cider  Apples,  it  is  clear  that  regular 
crops  are  not  altogether  unmixed  blessings,  for 
the  stores  of  cider  of  the  past  year  are  not  nearly 
yet  exhausted,  and  with  the  prospect  that  we  now 
have  of  an  abundant  crop,  prices  are  sure  to  come 
down  instead  of  going  up.  This,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  should  induce  growers  to  direct  attention 
to  some  other  class  of  fruit.  J.  C.  C. 


Thinning  late  Grapes.— These  now  need 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  it  is  of  great  advan- 
tage to  thin  them  much  more  than  early  or  mid- 
season  sorts.  Spring,  summer,  and  early  autumn 
Grapes  are  generally  cut  as  soon  as  ripe.  They 
have  not  to  hang  any  length  of  time  or  during  the 
wet,  dark  weeks  and  months  of  winter,  and  the 
berries  may  be  packed  very  closely  without  suffer- 
ing, but  late  Grapes  which  have  to  hang  for  a  long 
time  are  sure  to  decay  if  the  berries  are  so  close 
that  no  air  can  circulate  amongst  them.  In  per- 
fectly watertight  houses  they  may  be  left  rather 
close,  but  where  there  are  any  drip  or  much  damp 
extra  thinning  is  beneficial.  When  the  berries 
are  not  pressing  on  each  other  the  air  can  circu- 


late freely  amongst  them,  and  should  water 
happen  to  fall  on  them  it  passes  down  without 
lodging  on  the  way,  thereby  causing  decay.  The 
centres  of  the  bunches  especially  should  be  well 
thinned  out,  and  where  thinning  has  been  com- 
pleted and  it  is  seen  that  the  berries  are  likely  to 
become  a  firm  mass,  a  good  many  of  them  should 
be  clipped  out  at  once,  as  it  can  be  done  better 
now  and  with  less  damage  to  the  bloom  than  when 
they  are  partially  ripe.  The  Black  Alicante  is 
very  liable  to  fill  up  in  the  middle  and  ought  to 
be  thinned  severely.  Most  Grape  growers  know 
how  many  berries  they  have  to  clip  out  during 
damp  weather  in  November  and  December  through 
the  air  being  unable  to  circulate  amongst  the 
closely-packed  berries,  and  it  is  much  more  pro- 
fitable and  satisfactory  to  thin  more  now  than  to 
allow  the  Vine  to  mature  fruit  which  is  worthless. 
—J.  MuiE. 


WHEN  TO  GATHER  PEACHES. 
MoHE  judgment  is  required  to  be  exercised  in 
gathering  Peaches  and  Nectarines  than  may  at 
first  appear  to  be  the  case.  True,  numbers  of 
cultivators  do  not  trouble  themselves  greatly 
about  the  matter,  but  simply  let  the  majority  of 
the  fruits  hang  till  they  drop  or  are  on  the  point 
of  dropping  into  nets  purposely  fixed  underneath 
to  catch  them.  This  fashion  of  fixing  nets  under 
the  trees  is  a  time-honoured  one,  but,  like  many 
other  popular  notions,  is  far  from  being  either  a 
wise  or  necessary  precaution  as  far  as  preserving 
the  fruit  is  concerned.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
neither  Peaches  nor  Nectarines  ought  to  remain 
on  the  trees  till  they  are  fit  to  drop,  and  many 
Peaches  especially  may  easily  thus  be  spoilt  from 
being  over-ripe.  We  cultivate  this  class  of  fruit 
rather  extensively,  but  dispense  with  the  use  of 
nets.  The  exact  time  to  gather  the  fruits  ought 
always  to  depend  upon  circumstances,  especial 
regard  being  paid  to  the  travelling  qualities  of 
those  to  be  sent  to  a  distance.  For  home  use  I 
give  the  preference  to  fruits  gathered  jast  when 
they  part  freely  from  their  foot-stalks,  and  even 
these  to  be  at  their  very  best  require  to  be  placed 
in  the  fruit  room  for  one  or  more  days  according 
to  the  variety.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule 
in  our  case  are  Hale's  Early  and  Early  Alexander, 
as  both  these  quick-ripening  sorts  are  best  when 
eaten  directly  after  they  are  pulled  and  before 
they  are  over-ripe,  otherwise  they  are  liable  to 
become  dry  and  mealy.  Some  sorts  of  Peaches, 
notably  Walburton  Late  Admirable,  a  grand  v.ariety 
that  should  be  included  in  every  collection,  Grosse 
Mignonne,  Barrington,  and  Bellegarde,  seem  to 
gain  in  lusciousness  by  being  kept  for  a  few  days, 
always,  however,  provided  they  separate  from  the 
foot-stalks  without  being  actually  dragged  away. 
The  same  may  also  be  said  of  Nectarines  Lord 
Napier,  Pine-apple,  Pitmaston  Orange,  and  Victoria, 
but  I  find  keeping  does  not  improve  the  quality  of 
Downton,  Elruge,  and  Hunt's  Tawny;  in  fact 
these  rather  inferior  sorts  are  apt  to  become 
sourer  if  kept  for  a  few  days.  The  longer  the 
fruit  must  be  kept  the  greater  the  need  of  early 
and  careful  gathering,  the  utmost  care  being 
taken  not  to  cause  the  slightest  braise,  or  good-bye 
to  long  keeping.  By  long  keeping,  I  mean  any 
time  from  a  week  to  three  weeks,  the  very 
soundest  only  of  the  fruit  keeping  at  all  well. 
Gathered  before  they  are  really  ripe  they  may 
keep  longer,  but  they  will  not  become  fit  to  eat, 
and  it  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  attempt  ripening 
them  off  the  trees.  Our  plan  is  to  go  over  the 
trees  once,  and  frequently  twice  a  day,  and  every 
fruit  fit  for  use  is  gathered  and  placed  carefully 
on  a  bed  of  cotton-wool  faced  with  tissue  paper. 
We  can  usually  tell  at  a  glance  which  are  ready 
to  gather,  and  these,  taken  fall  in  the  hand  and 
firmly  palled,  come  away  with  an  audible  click. 
They  should  be  soft,  yet  sufficiently  firm  not  to 
bruise  easily,  and  the  less  they  are  squeezed  when 
tested  the  better,  as  every  pressure,  however 
slight,  may  leave  a  mark  which,  in  the  course  of 
a  day,  will  disfigure  the  fruit.  Those  who  must 
squeeze  them  in  order  to  test  their  ripeness  should 
lightly  press  the  base  of  the  fruit  with  their  fore- 
finger, and  if  found  to  be  soft  there,  the  fruit  Is 
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ripe  all  over,  and  will  HOt  be  disfigured  by  the 
pressure.  Iq  the  case  of  extra  fine  and  choice 
fruit — that  perhaps  required  for  exhibition — 
extra  pains  must  be  taken.  Mr.  Coleman  recom- 
mends (p.  409)  the  gatherer  to  take  a  pad  of 
cotton-wool  in  the  left  hand  with  which  to  grasp 
the  fruit,  carefully  detaching  it  with  a  pair  of 
grape  scissors,  and  if  this  highly  successful 
grower  considers  such  a  plan  necessary,  it  is  quite 
certain  less  experienced  cultivators  will  do  well  to 
follow  it.  We  find  that  the  fruit  keeps  best  in  a 
dry  and  cool  fruit  room,  and  here  that  delicious 
and  refreshing  coolness,  for  which  Peaches  are 
justly  prized,  is  further  intensified.  Any  that 
drop  or  ripen  prematurely  are  fit  only  for  tarts. 

Fruit  to  travel  a  considerable  distance  if 
packed  when  fully  ripe  are  certain  to  bruise,  no 
matter  how  carefully  packed,  and  unless  eaten  on 
the  same  day  on  which  they  reach  their  destina- 
tion, will  prove  of  little  value  to  the  recipients. 
Numbers  of  private  growers  send  surplus  supplies 
to  market,  and,  when  sound  and  attractive  in 
appearance,  satisfactory  prices  are  realised ;  in 
fact  Peaches  and  Nectarines  would  appear  to  be 
the  only  fruits  not  extensively  contributed  in  good 
condition  by  foreign  competitors.  It  is  simply  a 
waste  of  picking  material  to  send  either  slightly 
damaged  or  over-ripe  fruit  to  market,  as  the 
salesmen  cannot  reasonably  demand  good  prices 
for  fruit  damaged  and,  perhaps,  decaying  before 
it  leaves  their  offices.  As  a  rule  fruits  sent  to 
large  towns  are  picked  before  they  are  really  fit 
for  use,  being  coloured  and,  perhaps,  highly 
scented,  and  yet  nearly  hard.  These  naturally 
travel  well  and  keep  fresh  for  several  days,  thus 
enabling  fruiterers  to  sell  at  least  the  greater 
portion,  but  if  purchasers  never  taste  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  other  than  these  they  cannot  be  said 
to  know  much  about  the  quality  of  really  good 
fruit.  Senders  may  at  first  feel  rather  squeamish 
about  packing  off  unripe  fruit,  but  if  they 
persist  in  sending  properly  ripened  produce,  the 
salesmen's  returns  will  soon  effect  a  cure. 
The  practice  may  be  objectionable,  but  it  is 
unavoidable.  For  the  London  house  we  prefer  to 
pack  fruit  that  leaves  the  tree  when  slightly 
pulled,  and  these  are  all  the  better  for  being 
placed  in  the  fruit-room  for  a  few  hours  to  cool. 
When,  however,  it  is  necessary,  as  it  sometimes  is, 
to  send  fruit  before  it  is  really  fit  for  table,  these, 
if  packed  at  once  and  surrounded  with  a  good 
thickness  of  thoroughly  warmed  cotton-wool,  will 
soften  considerably  during  the  journey.  Exhi- 
bitors, too,  should  make  a  note  of  this,  as  they 
will  find  the  plan  may  sometimes  prevent  their 
having  to  stage  a  dish  of  hard  unripe  fruit. 

Boxes  with  trays  and  divisions  for  carrying 
fruit  are  fast  going  out  of  favour,  or,  at  any  rate, 
the  divisions  are  found  to  be  uncalled  for.  Flat 
deal  boxes,  of  length  and  width  according  to  the 
number  of  fruit  to  be  sent,  and  of  sufficient  depth 
to  admit  of  a  layer  of  packing  material  being 
placed  above  and  below  the  fruit,  will  answer 
either  for  sending  by  post  or  rail.  Light,  clean, 
and  springy  Moss  is  the  favourite  packing 
material  with  a  few  noted  growers,  the  fruit, 
wrapped  in  soft  tissue  or  silver  paper,  being 
bedded  in  the  Moss  rather  closely,  or,  in  other 
words,  completely  buried  in  it.  As  suitable  Moss 
is  not  easily  procured,  the  majority  must,  per- 
force, have  recourse  to  the  more  expensive 
cotton-wool,  and  this  we  use  without  receiving 
any  complaint  against  it.  It  is  pulled  into 
strips  from  10  inches  to  H  inches  in  length  and 
6  inches  to  8  inches  in  width,  or  according  to  the 
size  of  the  fruit  to  be  packed.  The  width  is 
then  folded  once,  so  as  to  bring  the  skin  side  out- 
wards, and  it  is  then  ready  for  winding,  rather 
firmly,  round  each  fruit.  The  latter  is  always 
enclosed  in  a  young  Grape  leaf  or  wrapped  in 
soft  paper,  so  as  to  keep  it  clear  of  the  cotton- 
wool. The  whole  are  packed  together  as  closely 
as  possible,  always,  it  must  be  added,  resting  on 
their  bases.  It  the  depth  of  the  box  permits,  it 
is  advisable  to  place  a  layer  of  cotton-wool  in 
the  bottom,  though  this  is  not  necessary  if  the 
strips  be  properly  bound  round  the  fruit,  while 
another  layer  on  the  top  will  insure  the  necessary 


tightness  when  the  lid  ia  fastened  down.  The 
boxes  must  be  full,  and,  if  there  are  not  enough 
fruits  to  do  this,  the  space  should  be  firmly  filled 
with  packing  material.  There  must  be  no  rolling 
about,  neither  should  anything  else  be  packed 
above  or  below  the  fruit,  W.  I.  M. 


The  Bogdanofif  Apple.— Professor  Budd, 
of  Iowa,  who  is  giving  much  attention  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  Russian  Apples  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing hardy  sorts  for  regions  where  our  old  standard 
Apples  will  not  endure  the  winters,  writes  to  the 
Prairie  Farmer  that  he  finds  the  Bogdanoff  to 
combine  the  two  qualities  of  hardiness  and  good 
quality  in  a  high  degree,  and  it  keeps  till  May. 
As  an  indication  of  the  hardiness  of  the  tree. 
Professor  Budd  states  that  while  the  intense  cold 
of  the  past  winter  has  darkened  the  wood  of  the 
Wealthy,  which  is  noted  for  its  hardiness,  the 
Bogdanoff  remains  bright  and  uninjured.  It  is 
expected  that  this  Apple  will  prove  one  of  the  re- 
liable ironclads  of  the  North-west. 


PLANTS  UNTRDE  TO  NAME. 
The  thanks  of  all  plant  growers  are  due  to  Mr. 
Frank  Miles  for  bis  remarks  aoout  things  not  true 
to  name.  There  was  a  very  telling  drawing  in 
Punch  a  few  years  back,  in  which  a  draper  was 
informing  his  assistant  that  he  kept  her  to  sell 
what  he  had,  and  not  what  his  customers  wanted. 
Any  attempt  to  introduce  that  kind  of  thing  in 
the  plant  trade  should  be  resolutely  exposed.  That 
it  is  not  confined  to  foreign  nurserymen  is  evident 
by  the  necessity  some  nurserymen  are  under  of 
adding  the  word  "  true  "  after  the  names  of  some 
plants,  showing  that  inferior  kinds  are  often  sub- 
stituted. My  experience  is  that  known  plant 
growers  are  usually  carefully  served,  but  that 
those  whose  names  are  not  known  in  the  floral 
world  may  have  inferior  things  sent  wrongly 
named.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  florists' 
flowers,  which  I  have  several  times  had  wrongly 
named.  Choice  seeds  are  also  difficult  to  get 
true.  I  have  twice  had  Lobb's  Tropaeolums  un- 
true to  name,  and  have  so  often  had  the  choicer 
Schizmthuses  untrue,  that  I  have  given  them  up  in 
despair  of  ever  seeing  them.  Iris  anglica  I  have 
had  from  one  of  the  best  English  nurseries 
in  twenty-four  choicest  kinds,  which  became  five 
very  poor  kinds  when  they  bloomed,  not  quite  so 
good  as  a  mixed  cheap  lot  at  a  third  of  the  price 
with  no  pretensions  to  be  named  kinds.  Another 
annoyance  ia  the  Columbines ;  when  these  hy- 
bridise so  much,  why  send  seedlings  as  true  varie- 
ties before  they  have  bloomed  in  the  nursery  and 
shown  their  true  character  ?  And  a  still  greater 
annoyance  is  to  receive  as  a  plant  a  minute  scrap 
which  is  barely  rooted,  and  which  has  been  starv 
ing  in  a  small  pot,  when  one  would  willingly  have 
paid  an  equally  remunerative  price  for  a  good 
strong  tuft  lifted  from  the  open  ground.  A  great 
improvement  would  be  for  each  firm  to  advertise 
and  sell  nothing  but  plants  grown  in  their  own 
establishments  and  seeds  saved  from  their  own 
plants. — J.  D. 

The  timely  appeal  of   Mr.   Frank    Miles 

against  sending  out  plants  untrue  to  name  will, 
doubtless,  have  a  salutary  effect  should  it  meet  the 
eye  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  Many 
things  we  know  are  being  continually  distributed 
under  wrong  names,  and  in  some  instances  bad 
writing  or  spelling  on  the  labels  is  to  blame,  the 
names  being  thus  wrongly  interpreted.  The  ma- 
jority of  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  buy  their 
plants,  seeds,  and  bulbs  as  we  do,  the  only  diffe- 
rence being  that  they  buy  in  larger  quantities,  and 
they  themselves  are  often  deceived.  Ordinary 
Draba  incana  I  have  received  from  the  same  place 
for  two  years  running  under  the  name  of  Braya 
alpina,  a  rare  and  valuable  plant ;  and  again  we 
get  Helenium  tenuifolium  as  Neja  linearifolia; 
Silene  bicolor  comes  to  us  as  S.  Elizabethio,  Sedum 
ccoruleum  as  S.  corsicum  and  S.  glandulo«um,  S. 
asiaticnm  as  trifidum,  a  Polemonium  as  a  Saxi- 
frage, and  a  Saxifrage  as  a  Primula,  and  so  forth. 
Were  it  needful,  I  could  almost  fill  a  page  with 
such  misnomers.— K, 


Garden   Flora. 

PLATE   496. 
HARDY  CiTCLAMENS, 

(WITH   A   FIGURE   OF   C.   REPANDUM.*) 

CyCLAMEKS  are  amongst  the  most  welcome  of  all 
earl}'  spring  and  late  autumn  flowers.  Though 
consisting  of  something  less  than  a  dozen  kinds, 
they  possess  variety  enough  to  satisfy  even  the 
most  fastidious  in  that  respect.  Shady  nooks  on 
the  rockery  or  rootery  seem  to  be  the  spots  best 
adapted  for  them,  and  here  C.  Coum  and  the  other 
small  growing  sorts  appear  to  be  quite  at  home. 
The  larger  growing  kinds,  however,  such  as 
C.  repandum,  europaeum,  &;.,  are  well  worthy  of 
more  extended  cultivation,  and  on  no  account 
should  a  trial  in  a  shady  spot  of  the  wild  garden 
be  missed.  Here  C.  lepandum,  at  least,  is  per- 
fectly content,  and  when  well  established,  in- 
creases in  quite  a  wonderful  way.  Any  little 
attention,  such  as  top-dressing,  destroying  coarse 
weeds,  in  order  to  insure  for  it  all  the  light 
possible,  tto.,  will  be  well  repaid  by  a  profusion  of 
rosy  flowers,  certainly  unequalled  by  those  of  any- 
thing else  at  that  early  season.  In  placing  them 
round  trees  a  little  attention  should  be  given  to 
natural  effect.  Nothing  mars  enjoyment  of  such 
plants  more  than  formality.  The  chief  thing  to 
be  attended  to  in  the  culture  of  Cyclamens  is 
shade ;  this  may  be  attained  either  by  planting 
underneath  trees,  near  stones,  or  else  on  the  north 
or  shady  side  of  a  rockery.  Drainage  is  also  a 
matter  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The 
larger  sorts  may  be  allowed  to  seed  themselves  ; 
the  seeds  of  the  smaller  ones  should  be  gathered 
and  sown  in  a  cool  frame  as  soon  as  collected. 

C.  AFEiCANUil,  a  native  of  the  calcareous 
mountains  of  Algeria,  is,  perhaps,  too  near  C. 
neapolitanum  to  deserve  a  separate  place  here. 
It  is,  however,  remarkable  for  its  large  glossy 
leaves,  of  themselves  no  small  attraction.  In  ex- 
posed places  it  gets  cut  by  early  spring  frosts, 
but  in  shady  spots  well  protected  overhead  it  does 
very  well  in  the  open  air.  It  may  be  grown  in 
pots  where  a  collection  of  rarities  is  kept  in  that 
way,  and  it  is  very  useful  for  mixing  with  dwarfer 
plants.  It  forms  a  very  large  corm,  which  should 
be  quite  covered  with  soil,  as  it  forms  roots  all 
over  its  surface.  Its  leaves,  which  are  almost 
round,  have  cordate  bases,  and  they  measure 
from  6  inches  to  7  inches  in  diameter,  with  large 
wavy  teethed  margins.  Unlike  those  of  Coum, 
they  are  thin  in  texture,  the  older  ones  being 
prettily  marbled  with  white.  The  flowers  are 
reddish  with  a  bright  purple  spot  at  the  base  of 
the  segments ;  they  are  auricled,  about  an  inch 
long,  and  appear  in  September  and  October. 
Stems  twist  spiral  fashion  when  the  seeds  are 
ripening.  (Syns.,  C.  macrophyllum  and  C.  al- 
geriense.) 

C,  Coum. — This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  known  of 
all  Cyclamens  and  most  widely  distributed  in 
gardens.  It  is  one  of  the  most  distinct,  and  one 
concerning  which  least  confusion  exists.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  few  in  which  the  leaves  appear 
along  with  the  blooms.  It  is  perfectly  hardy 
even  in  the  most  exposed  places,  although  it 
thrives  best  and  increases  in  size  quickest  in  warm 
shady  nooks.  The  ground  in  which  it  is  planted 
should  be  well  drained,  it  being,  like  most  tuberous- 
rooted  plants,  adverse  to  stagnant  water.  Its 
flowers,  which  are  produced  early  in  spring — 
often  in  January  and  the  two  following  months — 
are  small  and  of  a  deep  reddish  colour.  The 
leaves,  which  are  quite  round,  are  dark  glossy 
green  on  the  upper  surface  and  purple  beneath, 
with  edges  quite  entire  ;  in  texture  they  are  firm 
and  leathery  and  destitute  of  marbling.  It  is  a 
native  of  Turkey,  Armenia,  ko.    It  has  given  rise 
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to  a  few  varieties,  the  most  notable  of  which  is 
album,  a  pretty  white-flowered  one ;  and  carneum, 
rose-oolonred.  C.  orbiculatum  is  also  said  to  be  a 
form  of  Coam. 

C.  EUROPi;UM. — This  early  aatnmn  flowering 
species  produces  its  pretty,  fragrant  flowers  from 
August  to  October.    It  seems  to  thrive  best  in 


^.^^- 


Cyclamen  earop<euni. 


rather  peaty  soil  and  likes  plenty  of  shade.  Its 
tubers,  which  emit  slender  roots  from  the  under- 
sides only,  should  not  be  quite  covered,  as  where 
the  soil  is  heavy  they  are  apt  to  rot.  Its  leaves, 
which  are  cctemporary  with  the  flowers,  are 
round  or  slightly  oval  and  deeply  cordate  at  the 
base ;  marbled,  though  not  so  distinctly  as  in 
most  of  the  others.  They  are  purple  underneath 
and  have  finely  serrated  margins;  the  flowers  are 
bright  red,  and  when  produced  in  quantity  very 
handsome.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Europe 
generally.  The  best  known  varieties  of  it  are 
littorale,  one  with  entire  leaves,  and  Clusii,  in 
which  they  are  distinctly  toothed.  A  variety  of 
this  species  nnder  the  name  of  Peakianum  is  also 
found  in  gardens.  (Syns  ,  odoratam,  testivum,  pur- 
parascens,  Coum,  retroflexum,  and  ofBcinale.) 

C.  IBEBICUM.— This  is  apparently  nearly  allied 
to  C.  Coum,  and  is  said  to  be  merely  a  geographical 
sub-species.  It  is  best  known  in  gardens  under 
the  name  of  C.  vernum,  and  as  such  is  figured  in 
Sweet's  "  Flower  Garden."  It  has  also  been  named 


Cfclamen  neapoUtauum. 

C.  Conm  var.  ibericnm,  Coum  var.  vernnm  caucasi- 
cnm,  vernale,  elegans,  and  europaeum.  It  flowers 
at  the  same  time  as  Coum,  and  may  be  grown 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions ;  the  tubers 
are  larger  than  those  of  Coum,  and  the  leaves, 
which  are  oval  and  distinctly  marbled  with  white, 
are  a  little  waved  at  the  margins.  The  flowers, 
which  are  small,  are  bright  red,  and  have  a  deep 
purplish  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  To  this 
most  of  the  garden  forms  of  the  Atkinsi  set 
belong— Atkinsi  itself,  a  kind  with  large  beautiful 
white  flowers  with  purple  spots  at  the  base,  being 
the  most  notable.  They  flower  in  February  and 
March.    The  type  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus, 


C.  NBAPOLITANUM,  the  type  of  C.  africanum, 
flowers  from  August  to  September.  Its  tubers 
are  large  and  round,  often  over  a  foot  in  diameter. 
Its  leaves,  which  are  oval-cordate,  succeed  the 
flowers  ;  they  are  thin  and  extremely  variable  in 
shape,  even  on  the  same  plant ;  they  have  toothed 
margins.  The  flowers,  which  are  reddish,  vary  to 
white,  and  there  is  a  purple  spot  at  the  base  of 
each  segment.  C.  subhastatum,  ficariifolium, 
cyprium,  &o ,  pjrenaicum  and  autumnale  of 
gardens,  and  liuearifolium,  a  monstrosity  without 
a  corolla,  are  natives  of  South  Europe  generally. 

C.  REPANDUM,  perhaps  more  generally  grown 
in  gardens  under  the  name  of  hederfflEolium,  is 
one  of  the  best  of  Cyclamens  for  ordinary  garden 
culture.  lu  several  places,  notably  in  Cornwall, 
it  has  been  successfully  naturalised  in  woods,  and 
some  tubers  from  there  have  been  known  to  mea- 
sure over  1  foot  in  diameter,  and  to  produce  over 
100  flowers.  It  loves  shade,  and  should  be  planted 
in  light  rich  soil  under  deep-rooting  trees. 

When  planted  under  such  surface-rooting  trees 
as  Elms,  the  tubers  get  strangled  and  little  or  no 
flower  is  produced  ;  this  is  especially  the  case 
where  the  ground  has  been  top-dressed,  which  is 
usually  done  when  the  flowering  season  is  over. 
It  is  an  effective  plant,  nestling  under  overhanging 
stones  in  the  rock  garden,  where  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season  its  pretty  Ivy-shaped  leaves 
have  a  grand  appearance.  The  leaves  and  flowers 
are  produced  together,  the  former  being  oval  in 
outline,  with  deep  cordate  bases.  They  are 
marbled  on  the  upper  surface  and  tinged  with  purple 
underneath.  The  margins  are  beset  with  large 
teeth,  generally  wavy.  The  flowers,  which  are 
medium-sized,  are  rose  coloured  and  spotted  at 
the  base  with  deep  purple.  They  are  produced 
from  the  end  of  February  until  May.  It  comes 
from  Southern  E  urope ;  a  variety  called  baleari- 
cum  differs  but  little  from  the  type,  except  that 
its  segments  are  narrower.  Syns  ,  vernum,  ficarii- 
folium and  romannm.  Others  are  cilicicnm,  not 
in  cultivation,  and  gnecum,  not  far  removed  from 
repandum  in  appearance,  but  it  flowers  in  the 
autumn  instead  of  in  spring.  D.  K. 


THE  PYRENEAN  EOSE. 
Amongst  Roses  there  is  much  contusion  in  the 
way  of  nomenclature,  and  the  subject  o£  the  ac- 
companying plate  (R.  pyrenaica)  has  shared  the 
common  fate  of  otber  species,  although  Gouan  in 
his  illustrations  has  pointed  out  four  distinctive 
characters.  These  are  seven  ovate-lanceolate 
leaflets,  decurrent  stipules,  hispid  peduncles,  and 
dilated  sepals.  In  tab.  6724  of  the  Botanical 
Magazine  this  Rose  is  included  under  alpina. 
This  Pyrenean  form,  though  introduced  as  early  as 
1683,  is  still  comparatively  scarce  in  gardens, 
though  it  is  hardly  to  be  matched  for  grace  and 
beauty  combined  amongst  all  the  hardy  single 
Roses  in  cultivation.  It  is  said  to  be  plentiful  in 
the  Pyrenees,  where  it  scrambles  over  rocks  and 
stones,  producing  when  in  flower  a  sight  never  to 
be  forgotten.  Though  botanically  included  under 
alpina,  a  mere  form  of  which  it  may  be,  it  well 
deserves,  as  a  garden  plant,  the  varietal  name 
pyrenaica,  as  it  is  a  much  dwarfer  growing  plant, 
and  altogether  more  suitable  for  the  rock  garden 
than  alpina.  It  never  fails  with  its  June  and 
July  greeting  of  richly  coloured  flowers,  reminding 
one,  as  far  as  form  and  outline  are  concerned, 
of  the  Dog  Roses  in  our  hedgerows. 

R.  ALPINA  proper  is  altogether  a  taller  and 
more  straggly  grower  than  R.  pyrenaica,  and  al- 
though almost  equal  to  it  in  beauty,  takes  up  too 
much  space  where  the  rockery  is  confined  to  be 
recommended  for  culture.  R.  pyrenaica  is  gene- 
rally less  than  2  feet  in  height,  and  seems  inclined 
to  scramble  rather  than,  like  the  type,  take  an  up- 
right habit  of  growth.  It  is  nearly  always  spine- 
less, or  with  only  a  very  few  near  the  base  of  the 
branches.    The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  I 


June  and  July,  are  deep  pink,  or  rather  rosy  red, 
have  bright  golden  yellow  anthers,  and  vary  from 
2  inches  to  3  inches  in  diameter ;  their  stalks  are 
invariably  covered  with  short,  glandular  tipped 
hairs.  The  leaves  have  seven  leaflets  and  large, 
flat  stipules  at  the  base  of  the  leaf -stalks,  broaden- 


Flowers  and  fruit  of  Kosa  alpina, 

ing  towards  the  tip  and  generally  bristly.  This 
little  Rose  will  grow  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  but 
requires  all  the  sun  it  can  get  so  as  to  ripen  its 
wood.  It  may  be  trimmed  without  sustaining 
much  hurt. 

Others  are  Rosa  barberifolia,  which  is  hardy 
only  in  sheltered  places  ;  R.  Ecae,  a  very  rare  Rose 
from  Afghanistan,  with  large,  handsome,  deep 
yellow  flowers ;  R.  rugosa  and  its  varieties,  &c , 
all  of  which  are  useful  in  gardens.  D.  K. 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK   ENDING  JUNE   9. 

June  3. 
Eighty-two  degeees  in  the  shade  is  warmth 
suflicient  to  risk  out  the  tenderest  kinds  of  bed- 
ding plants.  Two  of  our  men  have  been  employed 
all  day  in  planting  out  Alternantheras  no  plants 
move  better,  that  is,  with  less  check  to  growth, 
than  these  do  when  grown  under  the  frame  system 
of  propagation,  as  all  ours  are.  The  soil  in  which 
they  are  struck  being  principally  leaf  soil,  abund- 
ance of  fibrous  roots  are  quickly  made  in  it,  and 
consequently  all  of  them  move  with  good  balls  of 
earth  attached,  and  growaway  almost  as  freely  as  if 
they  bad  never  been  moved  ;  they  are  well  watered 
immediately  after  planting,  and  soon  as  possible 
a  mulching  of  Cocoa  fibre  refuse  will  be  applied, 
which,  whilst  it  will  prevent  the  soil  from  getting 
surface-bound,  will  also  promote  growth  by  keep- 
ing the  ground  in  an  equable  state  of  moisture. 
Made  another  sowing  of  Peas,  Turnips,  and 
Radishes,  the  two  last  on  east  borders,  for 
both  enjoy  partial  shade  at  this  time  of  year. 
Thinned  out  French  Beans,  and  to  the  tall  variety 
Canadian  Wonder  placed  small  sticks.  Broad 
Beans  are  grown  in  limited  quantity  only,  but 
being  required  throughout  the  season  another  sow- 
ing has  been  made  to-day.  To  destroy  the  black 
fly  on  the  earliest  lot,  all  the  tops  have  been 
pinched  out.  Some  think  that  by  this  method, 
pinching,  they  are  ready  for  use  earlier,  but  from 
recent  observation  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
such  is  the  fact.  Wall  fruits  now  take  up  the 
whole  time  of  one  man,  who  to-day  has  finished 
the  first  stopping  back  of  the  foreright  shoots  of 
Plums  and  laid  in  such  new  young  growths  as  are 
needed  to  replace  long  naked  branches  at  next 
winter's  pruning.  The  crop  of  fruit  is  a  moderate 
one  only,  so  much  of  it  having  fallen,  owing 
to  the  sharp  frosts  of  three  weeks  ago.  The 
trees  would  be  immensely  benefited  by  a  good 
washing  with  the  hose,  and  they  must  have  it 
shortly.  Grape-thinning  is  still  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  till  it  is  finished  little  else  but  routine 
duties  in  regard  to  work  in  the  houses  can  be 
done.  Peaches  that  are  nearly  ripe  have  been 
shadedwith  tiffany  to  prevent  scorching,  that  would 
surely  have  taken  place  to-day,  for  one  or  two 
fruits  were  thus  injured  by  the  less  fierce  sufl- 
shine  of  yesterday. 

June  4. 
Our  thermometer  at  noon  registered  86°  in  the 
shade,  and  there  has  been  unclouded  sunshine  all 
day.  Continued  planting  out  AUernantberas,  also 
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planted  out  Cannas,  Sunflowers,  Tobaccos,  and 
Castor-oils,  Perillas,  variegated  Mesembryanthe- 
mums,  Centanrea  candidissima,  and  Cbamnepeuce 
Casabonre  as  undergrowth.  Began  earthing  up  our 
main  plot  of  Potatoes ;  the  ground  was  surface- 
hoed  a  day  or  two  ago  for  the  destruction  of  weeds. 
Gave  a  tliorough  watering  to  Apricots  on  walls ; 
the  great  bulk  of  the  soil  was  moist  enough,  but 
they  were  suffering  from  drought  close  to  the 
wall  and  the  soil  was  breaking  away  from  it,  not- 
withstanding the  thick  mulching  of  litter  that  has 
been  on  continuously.  Clipping  Grass  edgings  of 
coach  roads,  weeding,  sweeping  them,  &c.  Thin- 
ning late  Muscat  Grapes  ;  these  and  a  few  more 
Lady  Downes  are  all  that  now  remain  to  be 
done.  The  stopping,  pinching,  and  tying  down 
of  the  shoots  of  the  same  is  being  got  over  as 
rapidly  as  time  for  it  can  be  afforded.  A  few 
leaves  in  two  or  three  vineries  having  got  scorched ; 
a  slight  shade — whitening  and  water — was  ap- 
plied at  noon  to-day.  The  first  shower  will  wash 
it  off,  but  if  needs  be  it  can  quickly  be  re-applied, 
and  will  be  if  this  fierce  sunshine  continues.  The 
whitening  is  runned  through  a  very  fine  sieve 
before  being  mixed  in  the  water,  and  there  is  then 
no  difficulty  about  getting  it  through  the  syringe 
in  as  fine  a  spray  as  may  be  desired.  Got  together 
all  the  odds  and  ends  of  bedding  plants,  cleared 
up  pots  and  other  litter  and  untidiness  inevitable 
to  bedding  out,  and  never  was  I  more  thankful 
than  this  year  at  being  able  to  see  the  end  of  the 
work,  and  I  would  like  to  add  (may  people  take  the 
hint)  the  riddance  for  another  season  of  persons 
with  a  large  share  of  self-possession  who  call  to 
ask  for  "  any  old  bedding  plants  that  you  are 
going  to  throw  away." 

June  5. 
Another  scorching  day.  Continued  earthing 
Potatoes  and  cleaning  up  roads.  Weeded  amongst 
herbaceous  plants  and  tied  up  many  oE  them ;  they 
grow  so  rapidly  now,  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
pace  as  to  ties  and  supports.  The  various  varieties 
of  Pieonies  now  make  a  splendid  show,  and  our 
stock  of  them  must  be  increased.  A  few  single 
Dahlias,  Sunflowers,  Eucalyptus,  and  tall  old 
plants  of  Abutilon  have  been  planted  in  vacant 
spots  at  the  back  parts  of  the  borders,  and 
in  front  a  few  odd  bedding  plants  of  various 
sorts;  Mignonette  and  Sweet  Peas  are  also  wel- 
come associates  to  perennials ;  the  former  require 
thinning  out  soon  as  we  get  the  first  shower.  Staked 
the  last  sown  row  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  the  first 
sowing  has  had  the  points  pinched  out  to  induce  a 
branching  habit,  by  which  a  profusion  of  flower  is 
assured  from  bottom  to  top  of  the  haulm.  As 
might  be  expected,  they  flower  a  little  later  in 
con.sequence,  but  that  to  us  is  of  little  con- 
sequence, as  the  family  will  not  be  in  residence 
before  the  end  of  July.  Tied  down  shoots  in  late 
vineries.  Pinched  the  side  shoots  of  Tomatoes 
and  securely  staked  the  plants.  The  fruit  is 
gathered  soon  as  ripe,  and  deformed  fruit  picked 
off  soon  as  perceived  ;  the  plants  are  thus  relieved 
of  all  unnecessary  strain,  and  consequently  they 
continue  to  show  successional  fruit  that  much  the 
better,  and  as  the  plants  get  older  clear  manure 
water  is  given  about  thrice  a  week,  and  a  surface 
inulching  of  well-decayed  manure  is  kept  on  at  all 
times.  Melons  ripening  are  exposed  to  every  bit 
of  sunshine  by  tying  aside  the  foliage;  all  are 
growing  suspended  from  a  trellis,  small  pieces  of 
coarse  fish  netting  being  used  as  supports,  the 
netting  being  secured  to  the  trellis  by  a  tie  at 
each  corner.  Re-potted  a  few  tuberous  Begonias 
and  Fuchsias  for  autumn  flowering,  and  for  the 
present  the  flowers  of  both  are  kept  picked  off. 

JU.N'E  G. 
Grand  rain— 0-48  during  the  night,  and,  coming 
immediately  after  five  days  of  scorching  sunshine, 
Its  effects  will  be  marvellous  on  every  description 
of  vegetation.  Planted  out  more  Celery  and  the 
ftrst  lot  of  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower 
and  another  lot  of  Coleworts.  Thinned  out  Beet- 
root, Turnips,  and  Lettuce.  We  have  no  ground 
for  more  winter  greens  and  Broccoli  till  the 
first  Peas  and  Pototoes  are  over,  else  we  would 
like  to  put  out  a  few  Savoys  and  the  earliest 
Broccoli,  such  as  Snow's  and  Veitch's  Protecting 


Weeded  Rose  beds,  clipped  the  Grass  edgings,  and 
thinned  out  Mignonette  that  is  sown  between  the 
Roses.  Again  examined  the  plants  to  search  out 
the  Rose  grub  or  caterpillar ;  from  all  other  insects 
the  plants  are  perfectly  free,  and  the  bloom 
promises  to  be  of  the  finest  description.  Pinched 
Pyrethrum  Gold  Feather,  clipped  flower  of  Sedum 
acre  elegans,  and  clipped  Herniaria  into  form ; 
pegged  down  Verbenas  and  picked  flower  off 
them,  also  off  Calceolarias,  Violas,  Ageratums, 
and  Heliotropes,  our  present  aim  being  to  en- 
courage growth  rather  than  flowering  of  the  plants. 
Alternantheras  and  Coleuses  are  being  mulched 
with  Cocoa  fibre  refuse,  a  plan  that  we  find  far  more 
conducive  to  growth  than  is  the  more  general 
practice  of  frequent  stirring  of  the  surface  soil. 
Made  up  rough  hotbeds  for  Gherkins,  ridge  Cu- 
cumbers, and  more  Vegetable  Marrows ;  Grass  mow- 
ings, the  refuse  green  stuff  from  kitchen  garden, 
and  a  little  litter  make  most  excellent  beds  for 
those  crops.  Movable  frames  are  used  for  starting 
the  plants  into  growth,  after  which  they  are 
either  removed  altogether  or  else  the  lights  are 
kept  constantly  off.  Washed  Plums  and  Morello 
Cherries  on  walls  with  hose,  and  began  the  final 
thinning  out  of  Pears  on  walls.  Thinning  is  done 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fruit  when  it  is 
matured,  as,  for  instance,  on  Winter  Nelis  and 
Josephine  de  Malines,  which  are  small  fruited 
kinds,  double  the  quantity  is  left  that  there  is  on 
Beurre  Diel  or  Duchesse  d'Angouleoae.  The 
mulchings  of  fruit  tree  borders  have  all  been 
sprinkled  with  Beeson's  manure  and  soot  in 
mixture,  and  these  rains  will  wash  it  in, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  early  aids  of  this  kind 
are  of  much  more  service  than  when  deferred 
till  the  fruit  has  attained  nearly  full  size. 
Gathered  first  ripe  Figs  (Brown  Turkey)  and 
pinched  out  the  points  of  a  few  of  the  shoots 
and  tied  down  others.  Picked  over  all  the  Straw- 
berries that  were  ready  and  put  into  the  house 
another  100  plants.  Next  week  will  see  all  our  plants 
housed,  and  by  the  time  these  have  fruited  there 
will  be  plenty  ripe  on  the  plants  in  the  open 
ground.  Other  work  has  been  solely  of  a  clean- 
ing-up  description. 

June  8. 
Began  to  rain  in  the  early  morning,  and  con- 
tinued without  intermission  till  3  p.m.,  071  having 
fallen.  No  outside  work  whatever  has  been  done, 
but  we  had  no  lack  of  indoor  jobs  on  hand,  such 
as  cutting  pegs  for  flower  garden  use  and  getting 
ready  stakes  for  tying  Dahlias,  washing  pots,  and 
clearing  up  tool,  potting,  and  soil  sheds  ;  others 
found  work  in  assisting  indoor  hands  to  clean, 
wash  the  pots,  and  rearrange  plants  in  stove  and 
fruit  houses.  It  has  been  a  perfect  day  for  Grape 
thinning,  and  the  late  Muscats  are  nearly  finished. 
Pinched  out  all  the  points  of  sub-laterals  and  tied 
down  shoots  in  late  Peach  house,  particular  care 
being  taken  to  have  the  fruit  exposed  to  light. 

June  9. 
Fine,  though  dull  and  cloudy.  Planted  remain- 
der of  Celery.  Earthed  up  more  Potatoes  and 
finished  thinning  out  of  Beet.  The  ground  lately 
occupied  with  the  latest  Broccoli— the  remainder 
of  which  have  been  heeled  in— is  now  being 
trenched  for  the  latest  lot  of  Peas,  between  the 
rows  of  which  will  be  sown  summer  Spinach. 
Planted  out  a  few  more  clumps  of  Asters,  Stocks, 
Phlox  Drummondi,  and  Zinnias.  Everlastings 
have  been  planted  on  a  border  in  kitchen  garden, 
as  the  flowers  of  these  are  required  in  quantity 
for  decoration  in  winter.  Finished  bedding  out 
a  bed  of  Wigandias,  being  the  last  to  be  planted. 
The  ground  is  both  warm  and  moist,  that  we  may 
reasonably  expect  the  plants  to  be  in  full  beauty 
earlier  than  is  usually  the  case.  At  the  present 
time  work  in  the  houses  varies  but  little.  To-day 
we  have  got  to  the  end  of  Grape  thinning  for  this 
year,  but  the  fruit  houses  will  still  require  the 
largest  share  of  attention.  As  the  Peaches  in 
early  house  are  gathered,  the  trees  are  given  a  good 
washing  with  the  syringe  to  free  them  of  red 
spider.  To  preserve  them  we  place  them  on  a  bed 
of  dry  Moss  in  our  coolest  fruit  room,  and  by 
taking  great  care  not  to  bruise  them  when  gather- 
ing, we  have  kept  them  in  good  condition  from  a 


fortnight  to  three  weeks.  Nectarines  and  Figs 
also  keep  extremely  well  in  the  same  way,  though 
sometimes  if  over-ripe,  the  latter  turns  mouldy. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  to  gather  Figs  before  they 
are  dead  ripe,  that  is,  supposing  they  are  to  be 
kept  as  long  as  possible.  Hants. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

A'iNEs  IN  Pots. 
Although  the  modern  mode  of  planting  a  vinery 
one  year  and  fruiting  every  alternate  Vine  when 
twelve  months  old  has  nearly  stamped  out  the 
tedious  and  expensive  system  of  growing  and 
fruiting  them  in  pots,  there  are  circumstances 
under  which  this  mode  of  obtaining  early  Grapes 
justify  the  end.  Take,  for  instance,  a  newly- 
established  range  of  vineries  offering  abundant 
space  for  fruiting  pot  Vines  either  of  home  growth 
or  purchased  from  a  nursery,  combined  with  an 
urgent  demand  for  a  moderate  supply  of  Grapes  ; 
the  question  of  cost  will  be  a  secondary  considera- 
tion, but  the  Grapes,  under  the  skilful  manage- 
ment of  a  far-seeing  manager,  will  be  forthcom- 
ing. If  early,  so  much  the  better ;  if  late,  they 
may  be  equally  valuable.  In  either  case  they 
should  be  grown  under  special  treatment,  other- 
wise the  latter  part  of  their  management  may  be 
attended  by  inconvenience.  Under  ordinary 
treatment  the  best  result  is  secured  by  allowing 
the  roots  to  find  their  way  into  the  plunging  ma- 
terial, but  this  mode  of  culture  prevents  the 
removal  of  the  \'ines  until  after  the  crop  is  taken, 
and  although  they  may  be  trained  along  the  upper 
half  of  lofty  houses,  the  newly-planted  Vines  will 
be  upon  them  before  the  Grapes  are  ripe  or  the 
whole  of  them  can  be  advantageously  consumed. 
To  overcome  this  difficulty,  each  Vine,  with  the 
aperture  in  its  pot  slightly  enlarged,  should  be 
placed  in  a  second  pot  containing  a  few  lumps  of 
turf  and  charcoal,  if  not  before,  immediately  after 
it  is  taken  in  for  forcing.  Each  set  of  Vines 
can  then  be  placed  on  pedestals  or  in  troughs 
where,  under  high  culture,  they  will  mature  good 
crops  of  fruit,  while  their  roots,  which  have  been 
kept  at  home,  will  not  receive  the  slightest  check 
should  it  be  found  necessary  to  remove  the  Vines 
to  more  suitable  quarters.  Pot  Vines  now  ripen- 
ing their  fruit  under  ordinary  treatment,  plunged 
or  otherwise,  should  have  liberal  supplies  of  water 
until  the  Grapes  are  fit  for  use ;  then,  if  practic- 
able, each  pot  should  be  well  covered  up  with 
some  genial  non-conducting  material,  such  as 
half-rotted  stable  manure  or  the  remains  of  an  old 
Mushroom  bed  to  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture, 
and  so  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  frequent 
watering.  Of  the  two,  the  first  is  perhaps  the 
best,  not  only  for  Vines  in  pots,  but  for  all  Vines, 
as  it  is  free  from  fungoid  growth,  and  containing, 
as  it  does,  a  quantity  of  ammonia,  it  feeds  the 
foliage  and  acts  as  an  excellent  insecticide.  An 
abundance  of  air  is  of  course  highly  essential 
from  the  time  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour  until 
they  ars  ripe,  and  if  the  tropical  weather  which 
has  so  suddenly  set  in  continues,  there  will  be  no 
difliculty  experienced  in  supplying  this  necessary 
element.  All  black  Grapes  colour  best  when  well 
covered  with  healthy  foliage,  but  white  varieties 
make  tardy  progress  when  the  sun  is  excluded. 

Cut-liack  Vims  that  were  shaken  out  and  potted 
in  February  will  now  be  getting  well  advanced, 
if  the  young  canes  are  not  already  changing 
colour  and  showing  signs  of  ripening.  When 
this  stage  is  reached  more  air  will  be  necessary 
to  mature  and  harden  the  wood  and  foliage  ;  but 
it  will  be  necessary  to  shut  up  early  for  the  present 
with  sun  heat  and  moisture  to  swell  up  and  per- 
fect the  buds  and  to  prevent  spider  from  getting 
into  the  house.  All  laterals,  provided  the  main 
leaves  are  intact,  must  be  kept  closely  stopped 
from  the  base  upwards  to  the  bud,  to  which  the 
rods  will  be  shortened  at  pruning  time.  Above 
that  bud  more  liberty  may  be  allowed  to  the  sub- 
laterals  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  keeping  the 
sap  in  motion  and  preventing  the  bunch  pro- 
ducing buds  from  breaking  into  premature  growth. 
The  roots  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  away  from 
the  pots,  neither  must  they  feel  the  want  of  water, 
stimulating  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  determined 
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by  the  strength  of  the  canes  and  the  vigour  of  the 
foliage.  As  the  season  gets  more  advanced,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  shut  up  with  a  drier  atmo- 
sphere, but  not  sufficiently  so  to  bring  on  prema- 
ture ripening,  and  to  keep  the  house  dry  and 
cool  by  re-opening  the  ventilators  at  nightfall. 

Yfarlhiffs.  or  Vines  struck  from  eyes  this  spring, 
if  intended  for  fruiting  nest  season,  will  require 
generous  treatment  for  some  time  to  come,  other- 
wise the  canes  and  roots  will  not  get  suHiciently 
advanced  to  insure  their  ripening  before  the  time 
arrives  for  putting  them  to  rest.  The  better  to 
secure  thisall-importantcondition,  the  pots  selected 
for  the  final  shift  should  not  be  so  large  as  those 
generally  used  for  Vines  that  were  grown  last 
season  and  cut  back  in  December.  Pots  10  inches 
to  12  inches  in  diameter,  well  crocked,  will  be 
found  quite  large  enough,  and  a  sound  compost, 
consisting  of  good  fibry  turf,  crushed  bones,  and  a 
dash  of  lime  rubble,  will  suit  them  better  than  the 
light  fibreless  soils  which  rush  up  long-jointed 
canes  under  high  feeding,  but  become  pasty  and 
exhausted  long  before  the  Vines  are  taken  into 
the  fruiting  house.  When  the  heavy  loam,  free 
from  animal  manure,  is  used  the  fibry  lumps 
should  be  well  rammed  into  the  pots  to  prevent 
it  from  holding  a  quantity  of  water  in  the  winter. 
The  bones  and  rubble  will  induce  the  formation  of 
an  abundance  of  bright,  healthy  roots  that  will 
retain  their  vitality,  and  top-dressings  will  keep 
them  near  the  surface,  where  they  are  of  most 
value. 

Young  Vines  &f  the  current  year's  propagation 
may  still  be  planted  with  every  prospect  of  their 
filling  the  trellis  before  the  autumn,  but  no  time 
must  be  lost  and  the  preparation  of  the  compost, 
as  suggested  in  a  former  paper,  must  be  effected 
in  a  way  and  of  materials  that  will  insure  fermen- 
tation. The  borders  or  ridges  need  not  exceed 
1  yard  in  width,  and  as  these  will  rest  upon  good 
drainage,  artificial  warmth  can  easily  be  forced 
through  them  by  means  of  external  and  internal 
linings,  which  should  be  applied  before  the  heat 
from  the  newly  cut  turf  begins  to  subside.  Vines 
intended  for  midsummer  planting  succeed  best 
when  propagated  and  grown  on  in  sods  of  turf 
placed  over  a  slight  hotbed,  as  the  roots  radiating 
from  the  eyes  are  ready  for  the  start  in  the  right 
direction.  When  grown  in  pots  they  are  apt  to 
coil  before  the  time  arrives  for  planting. 
The  Oechaed  House. 

The  weather  at  the  beginning  of  the  month 
was,  if  anything,  too  hot  for  hardy  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  which  succeed  well  in  the  open  air  ;  but  the 
genial  change  to  a  moister  atmosphere  is  now 
more  favourable  to  their  growth.  Watering  and 
syringing  are  now  the  important  operations  which 
must  not  on  any  account  be  neglected,  for  if  once 
allowed  to  flag  through  dryness  at  the  roots 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  will  most  likely  throw  all 
their  fruit,  if  not  at  once,  certainly  at  stoning 
time.  Large  healthy  trees  established  in  12-inch 
to  14-inch  pots  and  carrying  free  crops  of  fruit 
cannot  easily  be  overwatered  whenever  a  supply 
is  needed,  and  many  of  them  will  require  it  twice 
a  day.  Of  equal  importance  is  syringing  also 
twice  a  day,  the  first  time  as  soon  as  the  garden 
is  open,  say  six  o'clock,  and  again  when  the  sun  is 
getting  well  oflE  the  house.  The  water  used  for 
this  purpose  should  be  quite  equal  to  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  house,  a  condition  which  can 
always  be  secured  by  having  good  sized  cisterns, 
open  at  top,  in  some  convenient  place  in  the 
houses.  Soft  water  being  so  much  better  than 
hard,  all  that  falls  upon  the  roof  should  be  col- 
lected into  tanks  for  summer  use.  The  water 
used  for  syringing  will  be  improved  by  the  sub- 
mersion of  a  small  bag  of  soot  from  time  to  time 
just  to  give  it  a  tinge  of  colour,  for  not  only  is  it 
a  good  stimulant,  but  it  is  also  a  profitable  insecti- 
cide. Now  is  the  time  to  persevere  with  top-dressing 
and  feeding,  as  many  of  the  trees  are  already  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  strain  of  the  crop  ;  little  and 
often,  and  not  too  strong,  is  the  best  maxim.  So 
much  having  been  said  about  powerful  top-dress- 
ings, it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  inexperienced 
that  extremes  are  bad ;  powerful  stimulants  are 
dangerous,  and  that  the  best  results  always  follow 


their  use  in  moderation.  The  young  shoots  now 
making  rapid  growth  will  require  frequent  atten- 
tion, not  only  to  maintain  the  balance  of  the  trees, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  waste  of  sap  on 
gross  shoots,  which  judicious  stopping  will  force 
into  weaker  growths  carrying  fruit.  Pyramids,  as 
a  rule,  make  the  strongest  shoots  near  the  top, 
while  those  occupying  a  horizontal  position  near 
the  base  are  often  too  weak,  but  by  commencing 
at  the  apex  and  pinching  thence  down  to  the 
centre,  and  allowing  the  base  shoots  to  continue 
their  growth,  a  great  deal  of  the  superabundant 
sap  can  be  forced  where  it  is  most  wanted  and 
the  true  character  of  the  trees  will  be  maintained. 
Ventilation  under  all  circumstances  must  now  be 
on  a  liberal  scale,  and  in  the  event  of  the  fruit 
being  required  as  early  as  may  be  consistent  with 
good  management,  rapid  progress  may  be  made 
by  closing  with  plenty  of  moisture  and  in  time 
for  the  house  to  run  up  to  80°  from  sun  heat  alone. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fruit  is  wanted  to  lead 
up  to  the  supply  from  open  walls,  all  the  ventila- 
tors may  be  left  open  by  night  and  day. 

Pe.^ch  Cases, 
like  cold  Orchid  houses,  are  this  year  in  a  most 
satisfactory  condition.  The  trees  laden  with 
fruit  are  clean  and  free,  and  the  growth  under  the 
brilliant  sunshine  we  have  so  lately  experienced 
is  now  past  all  danger  from  the  attacks  of  aphis. 
There  is,  however,  another  enemy  which  thrives 
under  tropical  heat,  and  that  is  red  spider,  but  by 
the  vigorous  application  of  water  through  the  hose, 
its  progress,  if  not  its  appearance,  can  easily  be 
prevented.  Root  watering,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  must  not  be  neglected,  as  trees  under 
glass  exhale  an  immense  quantity  of  moisture, 
and  lack  of  this  element  invariably  leads  to  dis- 
appointment. If  not  already  finished,  the  final 
disbudding  should  now  be  brought  to  a  close, 
gross'  shoots  pinched  to  secure  an  even  diffusion 
of  the  sap,  and  leading  growths  tied  or  nailed  in 
neatly  to  the  wires  or  wall.  Thinning,  too,  at  all 
times  a  pleasant  occupation,  will  have  to  be  per- 
formed with  a  firm  hand,  otherwise  the  fruit  will 
be  small  and  the  trees  will  balance  the  account  by 
producing  a  light  crop  next  year.  One  Peach  to 
every  square  foot  of  foliage  will  be  found  a  heavy 
crop  for  healthy  trees  to  carry  to  maturity.  If 
too  many  are  left,  they  will  ripen  prematurely  and 
part  from  the  trees  when  they  ought  to  be 
commencing  the  last  swelling.  Nectarines  may  be 
left  a  little  closer,  but  not  much,  as  many  of  the 
fine  kinds,  including  Lord  Napier,  Albert  Victor, 
and  Stanwick  Elruge,  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers,  often 
attain  the  size  of  good  Peaches. 
Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury.  W.  Coleman. 


Rose  Garden. 

Bosa  Devoniensis. —  Are  we  to  consider 
that  there  is  only  one  variety  of  this  Rose,  as 
appears  from  the  synonyms  selected  by  the  Na- 
tional Rose  Society  1  If  so,  I  must  certainly  differ 
from  that  body.  I  have  grown  the  climbing  va- 
riety of  that  name  both  under  glass  and  in  the 
open  air,  and  had  in  both  instances  to  discard 
it  on  account  of  its  rampant  growth,  for  which 
I  could  not  afford  space ;  but  whoever  heard 
of  anyone  having  to  discard  the  old  Devoni- 
ensis for  that  reason  1  My  difficulty  with  that 
variety  is  to  get  it  to  grow,  while  the  climbing 
variety  would  make  shoots  20  feet  long  in  one 
season  and  nearly  2  inches  in  circumference.  The 
members  of  the  National  Rose  Society  could  only 
have  had  flowers  of  both  varieties  before  them  to 
come  to  such  a  conclusion.  If  that  were  so,  the 
error  is  a  pardonable  one,  for  in  that  respect  both 
varieties  are  exact  counterparts  of  each  other.  In 
growth  there  is,  however,  quite  as  much  difference 
as  there  is  between  a  Verbena  and  a  wild  Hop. 
-J.  C.  C. 

Grace  Damns',  sent  to  me  by  Mj-.  Bennett,  is  one  of 
the  most  lieniitiful  pot  Koses  I  h.ive  ever  seen.— 
S.  Reynolds  Hole. 

Ro3e  stocks  —I  would  suggest  trying  Kosa  rugosa, 
the  Japanese  Rose,  as  a  stock  for  budding  Roses  on.  I 
mean  to  try  it  fully  this  season,  and  believe  that  it  will 
prove  a  success.— GEORGE  F.  Wilson,  Beatherhank,  Wcj- 
bridfje  Heath. 


Bobs  rugosa. — After  a  most  unfavourable 
spring  in  a  cool  situation  this  Rose  comes  out 
fresher  and  in  better  condition  than  any  other 
Rose  on  the  place.  The  foliage  is  most  luxuriant, 
untouched  by  the  frost  and  cold,  and  untainted 
by  insects  or  disease,  and  the  flower-buds  are  far 
in  advance  of  any  others,  being  at  this  date 
( May  liO)  on  the  point  of  expanding.  Our  bushes, 
which  have  not  been  pruned  in  the  least,  show  far 
the  most  forward  buds  and  the  greatest  number 
of  them  near  the  points  of  the  shoots,  many  of  the 
shoots  at  the  base,  though  breaking  as  freely  as  at 
the  top,  being  blind.  This  shows  that  the  plant 
will  not  stand  hard  pruning,  and,  considering  its 
handsome  foliage,  I  think  the  less  it  receives  the 
better.  It  promises  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition 
for  the  shrubbery  and  wild  garden. — J.  S.  W. 

Raising  Roses  from  seed.— To  anyone 
gifted  with  an  ordinary  amount  of  patience,  the 
raising  of  Roses  from  seed  is  a  pleasant  occupa- 
tion. I  have  raised  many  seedlings,  and  I  find 
that  the  plan  which  gives  the  least  trouble  is  to 
sow  the  seed  in  deep  pans  or  boxes  about  the  end 
of  February,  covering  the  seed  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  deep.  If  required  to  vegetate  quickly,  it 
must  have  artificial  heat,  but  a  high  temperature 
is  not  necessary.  I  find  that  if  the  pans  are  placed 
in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  the  plants  will  come  on 
very  well.  We  sowed  several  boxes  with  Rose 
seeds  last  February,  and  set  them  on  the  floor  of 
a  cool  Peach  house ;  the  young  plants  began  to 
appear  in  April,  and  they  have  been  coming  up 
ever  since,  but,  owing  to  press  of  work  and  want 
of  attention,  the  young  plants  have  died  off  as 
fast  as  they  appeared.  If  we  could  have  spared 
them  a  close  pit  or  frame,  they  might  all  have 
been  saved.  The  young  tender  plants  require  to 
be  carefully  shaded  from  bright  sun  and  to  be 
kept  out  of  cold  currents  of  air,  and  the  soil  must 
be  kept  regularly  moist  without  being  too  wet  or 
too  dry  for  any  length  of  time.  The  next  impor- 
tant matter  is  to  carefully  lift  them  as  they  get 
large  enough  to  handle.  I  always  lift  them  when 
they  have  formed  the  second  pair  of  leaves,  and 
put  each  plant  separately  in  a  3-inch  pot,  return- 
ing the  plants  to  the  frame.  The  seeds  vegetate 
so  irregularly,  that  it  is  necessary  either  to  sow 
them  very  thinly  or  to  take  out  the  plants  as  they 
get  large  enough  to  transplant,  or  the  earliest  lot 
which  come  up  will  overgrow  the  later  ones,  for  I 
find  that  young  plants  keep  coming  up  for  several 
months.  Therefore,  there  should  be  no  hurry  in 
getting  rid  of  the  pans  in  which  the  seed  was 
sown.  I  have  no  doubt  th.it  it  would  be  less 
trouble  and  give  better  results  to  devote  a  small 
frame  to  them.  With  a  suitable  frame  and  a.  bed 
of  fine,  rich  soil  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  one 
might  raise  any  number  of  plants  with  little 
trouble.  In  that  case  the  seed  may  even  be  sown 
now  (although  it  would  have  been  better  if  it  bad 
been  sown  two  months  earlier)  in  the  same  way 
as  is  suggested  in  the  case  of  pans.  The  plants 
should  not  be  exposed  to  severe  frost  until  they 
have  made  two  summers'  growth. — J.  C.  C. 


Kitchen   Garden. 

"Wide  planting  of  frame  Potatoes.— 

Almost  everyone  who  grows  vegetables  in  frames 
in  early  spring  are  inclined  to  sow,  plant,  and 
cultivate  them  much  too  close.  The  impression 
is  that  as  space  is  limited  the  closer  they  can  be 
grown  the  greater  bulk  will  be  secured,  but  I  do 
not  think  this  is  the  case;  we  have  tried  our 
frame  Potatoes  planted  about  1  foot  from  set  to 
set.  They  came  up  well  enough,  but  soon  became 
a  mass  of  stems  and  foliage,  and  when  digging- 
up  time  arrived  the  tubers  were  certainly  numer- 
ous, but  far  too  small.  Our  frame  Potatoes  this 
spring  were  planted  20  inches  apart  each  way,  and 
when  dug  up  in  April  and  May  we  were  astonished 
at  the  handsome  tubers  which  were  turned  out. 
A  small  one  was  quite  the  exception,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  we  had  a  heavier  and  more  satisfactory 
crop  than  would  have  been  had  had  they  been 
planted  as  close  again.  The  tubers  were  as  large 
and  fine  as  any  we  have  had  out-of-doors  in  June 
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or  Jaly,  and  I  am  sure  we  will  not  try  anything 
like  close  planting  again.  Badishes  in  frames  are 
also  often  sown  so  close,  that  they  form  a  mass  of 
leaves  before  anything  like  bulbs  begin  to  appear, 
and  half  or  more  of  them  never  balb  at  all,  while 
if  they  were  sown  so  thin  that  each  plant  coald 
grow  without  hindrance  from  its  neighbour  every 
one  would  bulb  and  do  very  much  better  than  on 
the  closely  crowded  system. — J.  MuiB,  Margam 
Park. 


PROFITABLE  GARDENING.* 
HOBTICULTUEE,  that  branch  of  caltnra  which 
includes  the  growing  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables, is  of  necessity  bounded  by  narrow  limits 
in  acres.  Let  us  at  the  outset  make  two  divisions 
of  it  which  may  be  termed  extensive  and  inten- 
sive. Extensive  horticulture  is  illustrated  in  the 
great  orchards  and  fruit  farms  of  Michigan  and 
other  States;  intensive  horticulture  is  fairly  re- 
presented in  suburban  market  gardens  and  fruit 
farms.  It  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  that  we 
familiarise  ourselves  with  the  process  by  which 
three  or  four  or  even  more  crops  are  raised  on  a 
single  acre  of  land  in  one  year.  The  time  is  not 
distant  when  such  knowledge  will  be  to  many  a 
necessity.  We  are  drifting  toward  this  high  cul- 
ture which  alone  overreaches  severe  competition. 
Our  large  cities,  and  gradually  also  our  smaller 
villages,  must  be  supplied  with  fresh  and  nutri- 
tious fruits  and  vegetables,  but  it  is  only  growers 
who  can  grow  the  most,  the  earliest,  and  the  best 
on  the  least  ground  who  can  hope  for  great  suc- 
cess in  gardening.  The  most  instructive  illustra- 
tions of  intensive  horticulture  are  found  among 
market  gardeners  near  large  cities.  No  other 
class  of  cultivators  understands  so  well  the  secret 
of  making  the  earth  yield  its  utmost.  The  secret 
of  their  success  lies  in  the  promptness  and  tho- 
roughness with  which  every  operation  is  con- 
ducted. Their  methods  are  for  the  most  part 
simple  and  capable  of  application  to  any  garden. 
The  garden  vegetables  rarely  bring  what  the  gene- 
ral cultivator  would  call  high  prices.  They  are 
articles  of  universal  consumption,  and  so  cheap 
that  every  family  in  city  and  country  can  afford 
them.  Most  of  them  can  be  readily  grown  by  any 
one  on  land  ten  times  cheaper  than  the  valuable 
acres  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities.  How,  then, 
does  the  market  gardener  make  his  money  1  His 
secret  lies  in  these  two  causes :  he  grows  more 
vegetables  to  the  acre  than  the  ordinary  cultiva- 
tor, and  he  markets  them  in  better  season  and  in 
a  more  attractive  condition.  The  average  farmer 
with  land  worth  but  £iG  or  so  an  acre,  and  manure 
costing  but  a  trifle,  makes  a  bare  margin  from 
Cabbages,  but  the  expert  market  gardener,  on 
land  worth  .£200  an  acre,  and  with  a  considerable 
outlay  for  manure,  realises  a  good  proflt.  As  to 
high  culture,  it  is  necessary  at  once  to  understand 
that  It  IS  three-sided,  and  that  all  sides  must  be 
simultaneously  developed.  It  consists  of  good 
tillage,  abundant  fertilising,  and  judicious  plan- 
ning as  to  the  succession  of  crops.  Good  tillage 
IS  not  keeping  down  weeds— it  is  stirring  the  soil 
deeply  and  often  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the 
crop  I  know  of  no  fallacy  so  unfounded  as  that 
which  uses  the  hoe  only  when  weeds  become  con- 
spicuous. Good  tillage  kills  the  weeds  while  they 
are  still  under  the  surface.  I  never  knew  a  mar- 
ket gardener  who  knew  or  who  cared  much  about 
weeds.  In  a  certain  garden  of  100  acres  I  never 
saw  a  weed,  nnless  it  grew  along  a  path  or  about 
a  compost  heap.  Weeds  are  only  a  goad  to  prick 
up  the  shiftless  cultivator.  If  not  this,  they  may 
be  regarded  as  a  warning  not  to  cultivate  more 
tnan  one  can  cultivate  well. 

Next  to  the  care  of  the  soil  itself,  manure  is  the 
most  important  consideration.  A  market  gardener 
does  not  consider  a  good  dressing  of  manure  once 
in  two  or  three  years  to  be  sufficient ;  that  is  not 
high  culture.  Every  acre  must  be  annually 
heavily  manured.  A  good  grower  usually  has 
little  faith  in  the  value  of  manure  the  second 
year  after  it  is  applied.    He  applies  it  to  his  land 
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in  a  thoroughly  decayed  condition,  and  expects  to 
reap  his  reward  at  once.  For  certain  crops  he 
even  applies  it  twice  a  year.  Even  after  several 
years  of  this  excessive  manuring,  should  a  year  be 
skipped,  the  crops  will  almost  universally  fail  to 
produce  a  profit.  Mr.  Peter  Henderson  relates  an 
apt  illustration  of  this  sort.  A  market  gardener 
of  twenty  years'  experience,  and  whose  premises 
had  always  been  a  perfect  model  of  productive- 
ness proposed  to  run  a  street  through  his  grounds. 
Thinking  this  land  sufliciently  rich  to  carry  a  crop 
of  Cabbages  without  manure,  he  gave  it  no  atten- 
tion. On  either  side  of  the  street  he  applied  guano 
at  the  rate  of  1200  pounds  to  the  acre.  Upon  the 
unfertilised  portion  and  the  contiguous  areas  he 
planted  early  Cabbages.  From  the  fertilised 
ground  his  Cabbages  brought  him  £280  per  acre ; 
from  the  unfertilised,  £66  per  acre — a  loss  per 
acre  of  over  £200.  The  double  cropping  of  lands 
is  the  distinctive  feature  of  intensive  horticulture. 
The  mulUim  inparvo,  the  ever  persistent  cropping 
of  every  foot  of  ground  in  every  available  season, 
is  the  only  method  of  realising  a  profit  from  high- 
priced  land.  A  good  story  is  told  of  a  shrewd 
gardener  who  hired  a  piece  of  land  at  a  nominal 
price,  allowing  the  owner  the  privilege  of  entering 
upon  the  land  at  any  time  by  paying  him  the 
value  of  the  crop  upon  it.  The  owner  soon  saw 
the  increasing  value  of  his  land,  but  after  watch- 
ing it  for  several  year.',  he  could  not  find  a  time 
when  the  crops  npon  the  ground  were  not  worth 
more  than  the  ground  itself,  and  he  was  finally 
obliged  to  sell  to  the  tenant  at  a  very  low  figure. 
A  skilful  gardener  who  has  a  small  place  contrives 
to  keep  some  crop  upon  the  land  the  year  round. 
Most  of  his  vegetables  are  started  in  hot-beds, 
cold  frames,  or  especially  prepared  seed  beds,  and 
are  transplanted  to  the  open  as  soon  as  some  crop 
is  harvested.  In  this  manner  no  time  is  lost  in 
waiting  for  seeds  to  germinate.  A  simple  illustra- 
tion of  triple  cropping  is  the  growing  of  Radishes, 
Carrots,  and  Celery  upon  the  same  ground.  The 
Radishes  and  Carrots  are  sown  at  the  same  time 
in  alternate  rows  under  glass  frames.  These 
spring  cold  frames  are  made  simply  by  laying 
sashes  across  two  boards  which  stand  edgewise 
and  run  parallel  to  each  other  at  a  di.stance  of 
6  feet  apart,  forming  the  sides  of  the  same.  These 
boards  are  movable,  and  upon  the  advent  of  warm 
weather,  they  and  the  sashes  are  piled  away.  The 
earlier  Radishes  are  marketed  before  the  weather 
is  warm  enough  to  remove  the  sashes,  and  the 
Carrots  soon  have  the  whole  ground.  By  the 
middle  of  June  the  Carrots  begin  to  come  into 
market,  but  before  they  are  all  harvested.  Celery 
has  been  set  between  every  third  or  fourth  row, 
and  it  soon  occupies  the  space. —  Country  Gentle- 
man. 


Soaking  seeds.— The  practice  of  soaking 
such  seeds  as  Peas,  Scarlet  Runners,  and  Broad 
Beans  before  sowing  is  not,  I  regret  to  say,  dis- 
continued by  many  amateurs  and  others,  although 
the  practice  has  been  often  condemned  by  practi- 
cal men.  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  this  to-day 
by  a  neighbour  who  a  month  ago  came  for  a  few 
seeds  of  Scarlet  Runners  which  he  took  away,  as 
I  thought,  to  sow  directly,  but  instead  of  doing  so 
he  threw  the  Beans  into  a  bucket  of  water  and 
there  allowed  them  to  remain  for  twenty-four 
hours ;  then  he  sowed  them  in  the  ordinary 
way.  To-day  he  came  to  me  and  said  the 
Beans  which  I  gave  him  could  not  have  been 
good  ones,  as  not  one  had  grown.  For  the 
moment  I  was  perplexed  to  know  how  to 
account  for  so  signal  a  failure,  seeing  that 
Beans  in  our  own  garden  sown  about  the  same 
time  and  out  of  the  same  bag  had  every  one 
grown.  However,  it  soon  struck  me  what  was 
the  cause.  I  inquired  if  he  had  not  soaked  the 
Beans  before  sowing  them.  To  this  he  rephed 
in  the  affirmative.  It  was  clear  that  the  soaking 
had  caused  the  mischief,  and  it  cannot  be  too 
well  known  that  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances the  practice  is  bad ;  it  is  especially 
so  in  the  case  of  seeds  sown  so  early  in 
the  season  as  the  beginning  of  May.  Even  in 
the  most  favourable  seasons  the  ground  is 
not  warm  enough  then,  even  if  it  should  be  dry,  to 


cause  such  seeds  to  vegetate  quickly,  and  in  such 
weather  as  we  had  during  the  past  month,  when 
there  was  a  continuous  low  temperature  and  the 
soil  wet  and  cold,  many  seeds  properly  treated 
rotted  in  the  ground  before  they  could  vegetate, 
how  much  more  likely  would  they  therefore  be  to 
do  so  when  they  were  just  in  a  condition  to  burst 
into  life.  When  seeds  are  dealt  with  in  such  a 
manner  we  need  not  seek  far  for  the  cause  of 
failure,  and  I  hope  this  note  of  warning  may  be 
the  means  of  its  being  better  understood  that  the 
soaking  of  seeds  of  vegetables  is  a  bad  practice 
at  any  time,  and  that  those  who  practise  it  must 
not  be  surprised  if  they  meet  with  failare  vrben 
they  least  expect  it. — J.  C.  C. 


Aphides  and  strongly-scented  plants. 

— The  predilection  of  aphides  for  the  leaves  of 
highly-scented  conservatory  plants  and  plants 
bearing  fragrant  flowers  is  certainly  remarkable. 
For  instance,  the  strongly-perfumed  Pelargoniums 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  become  infested ;  others, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Ivy-leaved,  the  leaves 
and  scent  of  which  bear  so  extraordinary  a  resem- 
blance to  the  plant  after  which  it  is  named,  art 
never,  or  "  hardly  ever,"  thus  blighted ;  and  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  stronger  the  odour  the 
more  liable  to  aphis  attack — the  Nutmeg,  the  Oak- 
leaf,  the  Lemon,  and  the  old-fashioned  "  Unique," 
with  its  scent  of  Peppermint,  being  especial 
penchants  of  green  fly.  Look,  too,  at  the  Rose 
("sweetest  flower  that  grows'),  at  the  Lemon 
Verbena,  the  Daphne,  and  the  Carnations,  how 
thickly  covered  they  all  become  with  the  detest- 
able little  pests.  With  plants  out  of  doors  the 
rule  seems  to  be  reversed,  for  whilst  Gooseberry 
and  Currant  trees,  white  and  red,  are  frequently 
sadly  disfigured  by  thick  swarms  of  aphides,  the 
aromatic  Black  Currant  and  the  poisonous  (?) 
American  Ribes  escape  unmolested.  The  only 
probable  reason  for  the  preference  given  to  the 
scented  plants  of  glasshouses  is  that  they  are,  as 

a  rule,  more  succulent  and  juicy  than  others. 

Entomologist. 


QUESTIONS. 


63i8.— The'PaulowDla  Imperlalls  in  my  gurden  is 
now  ia  flower  for  the  first  time  since  1876.  I  should  like 
to  know  if  this  tree  has  ceneralljr  Howered  th-s  year.  The 
bli  ssom  on  mine  is  tolerably  abundant. —W.  w.,  Alton, 
aantg. 

6353.— SmiJll  D.  iargre  Grapes  —Will  Mr.  Coleman  or 
some  other  goad  Orape  grower  kindly  tell  me  whether 
small  bunches  and  berries  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  if 
well  coloured  are  as  good  in  flavour  aa  larger  bunches  and 
berries  of  the  same  sort?  If  not,  what  is  the  differencs 
between  them,  and  why  ?— R. 

6360.— Horse  ants.- Can  any  of  the  readers  of  THS 
Garden  advise  me  how  to  rid  a  new  garden  (formerly  a 
piece  of  common)  of  these  destructive  pests?  The  ground 
has  been  undisturbed  for  some  years,  and  as  many  as  eight 
enormous  nests  have  been  found.  In  trenching  some  of 
these  were  l)umed  with  paraffin,  but  this  failed  to  destroy 
them  entirely,  as  they  are  now  commencing  to  work  again 
among  the  freshly  planted  fruit  trees  Anv  information 
will  be  most  thankfully  received.— T.  £.,  Berks. 

5361.— Lead-wire  o.  Koees.— Can  any  of  your  reader* 
enlighten  me  upon  the  following  matter  :  In  November 
last  I  t'lanted  about  thirty  Hardy  Perpetual  Roses  in  a  bed 
specially  prepared  for  them,  and  my  gardener  labelled 
each  plant  by  suspending  a  zinc  label  attached  to  a  piece 
of  1  ad  wire  upon  the  branches,  the  name  being  written  on 
the  label  wi  h  indelible  ink.  I  e.\amined  the  lied  yesterday 
and  discovered  that  in  every  case  except  one  the  branch 
upon  which  the  label  was  suspended  had  tither  died  out- 
right or  failed  to  make  any  growth,  although  the  rest  of 
tl.o  plants  were  in  splendid  condition,  showing  profusion 
of  strong  healthy  buds.  The  exception  was  in  the  case  of 
Rose  Paul  N^rou.  Is  there  any  cxplana'ion  for  this 
strong  chemical  action  p^o'^uced  by  the  combined  presence 
of  lead  wire,  zinc  label,  and  indelible  ink?— J.  W.  J. 

53fi2,— Orchard  trees —Having  an  orchard  here  of 
s'andaid  Apple,  Pear,  and  rium  trees  that  were  in  a  very 
bad  6tat«  tlirough  poorness  of  soil,  the  latter  being  of  a 
rather  clayey  character,  I  loosened  it  for  a  good  distance 
round  each  tree,  and  top-dressc'l  heavily  with  decayed 
matter  from  the  rubbish  heap  and  rotten  manure  from  the 
f armj  ard.  1  his  has  been  done  now  for  three  seasons,  with 
the  result  that  I  expfct,  from  the  abundance  of  bloesomon 
all  the  trees  this  year,  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  We  have, 
however,  a  ponv,  and  in  order  that  he  may  eat  up  all  the 
G.'ass,  ho  is  titd  up  with  apiece  of  rope  to  each  tree  in 
succession,  and  lefc  there  sometimes  for  two  days  together 
without  being  moved  ;  the  result  is  that  he  treads  the 
ground  down  very  hard  indeed.  Xow,  ^vtll  some  good 
grower  of  fruit  kindly  tell  me  whether  the  pony  does  good 
or  harm  la  thus  bardenlsg  the  ground  ?-B. 
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Trees   and  Shrubs. 


KALMIAS,  or  AMERICAN  LAURELS. 

Fob  the  next  few  weeks  these  evergreen  shrubs, 
from  the  mountains  and  swamps  of  North  America, 
will  be  in  great  beauty  in  our  gardens,  where, 
happily,  they  have  existed  for  the  last  hundred 
years.  Their  lovely  wax-like  blossoms  tinged 
with  the  most  delicate  shades  of  pink  and  rose 
are  ever  welcome  and  are  particularly  valuable, 
because  they  come  into  blossom  just  as  the  first 
glow  of  Rhododendrons  and  American  Honey- 
suckles (Azalea)  is  over.  Their  luxuriant  growth 
in  our  gardens,  their  indifference  to  our  fickle 
climate,  and  their  adaptability  to  almost  any  kind 
of  soil,  provided  it  be  moist  and  without  chalk  or 
lime  in  any  form,  makes  them  most  valuable. 
They  delight  most  in  deep  moist  peaty  soil,  and  it 
the  position  is  sheltered 
all  the  better.  Kalmias 
may,  therefore,  be  grown 
in  most  gardens,  for  even 
in  exposed  hillside  situa- 
tions some  cosy  nook 
may  often  be  found,  and, 
if  not  naturally  moist, 
may  be  made  so  with  a 
little  trouble.  There  are 
four  species  of  Kalmia, 
but  only  one  of  these, 
viz.,  K.  latifolia,  is  com- 
mon in  English  gardens, 
although  the  others,  K. 
glauca,  angustifolia,  and 
hirsuta,  have  been  intro- 
duced quite  as  long.  The 
three  latter  are  small 
shrubs  compared  with 
K.  latifolia,  which  at-  ^' 
tains  as  much  as  15  feet 
to  20  feet  in  height. 
Since  it  has  been  under 
cultivation  numerous  va- 
rieties of  it  have  been 
produced  varying  much 
in  the  depth  of  colour. 
Of  Kalmias  in  their  na- 
tive habitats  Emerson 
writes  as  follows :  — 

The  Mountain  Lau- 
rel Clamoun.  Spoon- 
wood  (K.  latifolia)  — 
This  extremely  beauti- 
ful shrub  occurs  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  ^tate  ; 
on  the  shores  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  at  Cohas- 
set,  in  several  points  on 
both  sides  of  Buzzard's 
Bay,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Newburyport 
and  Lowell,  in  many 
parts  of  AVoroester  Coun- 
ty, on  every  side  of  \Va- 
chu8ett,and  in  the  towns 
on  both  declivities  of 
the  Green  Mountains. 
In  the  deep,  shady  ra- 
vines of  these  mountains 
it  sometimes  attains  a 
height  of  15  feet  or 
even  20  feet,  with  a  dia- 
meter of  3  inches  or  4  inches  ;  in  most  other 
places,  and  especially  on  open  ground,  it  rarely 
exceeds  4  feet  or  5  feet.  On  an  open,  rocky  pas- 
ture of  many  acres,  south  of  Meeting-house  Pond 
in  Weitboro',  it  forms  large,  close  clumps  or  islets, 
intersected  by  plots  and  alleys  of  Grass.  In  June 
and  July,  when  every  one  of  these  innumerable 
green  islets  is  crowned  with  white  or  rose-coloured 
flowers,  and  cattle  are  feeding  on  the  Grass  or 
lying  under  the  few  Oaks  which  are  scattered 
through  the  pasture — the  whole,  with  the  lake  and 
Its  fringe  of  trees,  is  worth  going  out  of  one's  way 
to  see.  The  Indians  called  this  plant  "  Clamoun." 
It  is  sometimes  called  Spoonwood,  rarely.  Calico 
Bosh ;  most  frequently  Mountain  Laurel  or  broad- 


leaved  Kalmia.  Tae  stem  of  the  Mountain  Laurel 
is  slender,  with  branches  in  twos  or  threes,  or  in 
imperfect  whorU.  The  bark  on  the  recent  branch- 
lets  is  of  a  yellowish  green,  which  in  a  year  begins 
to  turn  brown,  and  afterwards  becomes  ash- 
coloured.  The  flowers  are  in  terminal  heads, 
which  crown  the  last  year's  leaves,  and  consist  of 
two  or  three  stout  stems  proceeding  from  the 
axil  of  as  many  leaves,  and  giving  off  from  one 
to  three  pairs  of  opposite  branches.  The  partial 
flower-stalks  are  an  inch  or  more  long,  covered 
with  glandular  hair'.  The  colour  of  the  corolla 
varies  from  a  pure  white  to  a  rich  rose.  The  bor- 
der of  the  tube  within  is  painted  with  a  waving, 
rosy  line,  and  there  is  a  delicate  pencilling  of 
purple  above  each  depression  for  the  anthers.  The 
wood  of  the  Mountain  Laurel  is  very  smooth, 
close-grained,  and  hard,  and  that  of  the  root  is 
marked  with  red  lines.  It  is  substituted  for  Box, 
is  well  adapted  to  the  turner's  use,  and  for  the 


engraver  on  wood,  and  is  employed  in  mak- 
ing the  handles  of  small  tools,  screws,  boxes, 
and  musical  instruments.  Found  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  State,  and  from  Canada  to 
Florida.  Flowering  in  June  and  July. 
Easily  cultivated  in  a  moist  soil,  and  richly 
deserving  a  place  in  every  American  gar- 
den. 

The     Naeeow- leaved    Laurel    (K. 
angustifolia). — A  low  evergreen  shrub,  usu- 
ally  half    a    foot    or    a    foot    high,   rarely 
2  ftet,  forming  often  small  tufts  or  patches 
in    low    giounds.      The    stem    is    ascend- 
ing, covered  with  a  brown  bark,  shining  through 
the     thin,     membranaceous,     silvery     epidermis, 
in    recent    shoots    of     a    light    reddish    green. 
Branches  often  in  threes.     Leaves  in  whorls  of 
three,  entire,  lance-shaped,  revolute  on  the  margin, 
with  the  midrib  very  prominent  beneath,  shining 
green  above,  paler  and  often  rusty  beneath,  of  a 
soft,  leathery  texture,  those  of  the  previous  year 
browner  and  harder.    Flowers  in  corymbs,  in  from 
three  to  twelve  whorls  of  three,  in  the  axils  of  the 
persistent  last  year's  leaves,  and  surmounted  by 
the  new  leaves.    In  each  axil  is  a  panicle,  consist- 
ing of    about  three   imperfect  whorls  of  three 
flowers.    At  the  base  of  each   flower-stem  is  a 
small  linear  bract,  and  two  smaller  ones  are  on  the 


sides.  The  flowers  aie  very  beautiful,  of  a  deep 
rose-red.  From  its  supposed  poisonous  effect 
upon  lambs,  this  plant  is  often  called  Lamb-klU 
or  Sheep-kill.  It  is  found  from  Hudkou's  Bay  to 
Georgia.  There  are  many  tlight  varieties  of  this 
plant,  some  of  them  remarkable  for  leaves  glau- 
cous beneath  and  somewhat  so  above. 

The  Pale  Laurel  (K.  glauca).— An  almost 
aquatic  plant,  with  a  long,  straggling  item,  a 
greenish  brown,  smooth  bark,  and  slender,  two- 
edged,  opposite  branches,  or  three-edged  in  whorls 
of  three.  The  leaves  are  mostly  opposite  or  in 
threes,  nearly  sessile,  linear-lance-shaped,  en- 
tire, obtuse  or  pointed,  wedge-shaped  at  base, 
revolute  at  the  edge,  of  a  brilliant  dark  green 
above,  whitish  or  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  in 
terminal  corymbs,  made  of  alternately  opposite 
pairs,  or  in  threes,  from  the  axil  of  a  small  leaf 
or  bract,  with  two  lateral  scales.  Footstalks 
thread-like,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  Calyx 
persistent,  with  five 
long,  obtuse,  brown  seg- 
ments. Corolla  pale 
rose-coloured,  with  ca- 
vities to  receive  the  ten 
anthers,  which  are  sup- 
ported on  stamens  pro- 
ceeding from  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  co- 
rolla, with  filaments  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of 
hairs  at  the  base,  and 
brown  anthers.  This 
plant  is  found  in  Rich- 
mond, in  Berkshire,  and 
in  a  few  other  places  in 
theSta*e.  Dr.  Alexander 
pointed  it  out  to  me  in 
Hubbardston,  growing 
with  Ledum,  in  an  open, 
sphagnous  swamp  which 
had  been  used  as  a  re- 
servoir for  a  mill-stream, 
and  had  thus  been  kept 
full  of  water  nearly 
throughout  the  year. 
When  I  gathered  these 
plants  there,  the  swamp 
was  overgrown  with  a 
most  abundant  growth 
of  Cissandra  calyculata, 
covering  the  surface 
with  a  purplish  brown 
hue.  Amidst  this  the 
Sphagnum  had  formed 
masses  a  foot  or  two 
above  the  general  level, 
on  which  the  Ledum  and 
Kalmia  were  growing, 
the  long,  prostrate  root- 
like stems  penetrating 
to  a  great  distance  in  the  spongy  mass.  On  the 
edges  were  Rhodora  and  Andromeda  ;  the  general 
more  wet  level  was  occupied  by  Cotton  Grass,  and 
the  dry  banks  by  Narrow-leaved  Kalmia,  Huckle- 
berries, and  other  shrubs  that  avoid  the  water.  It 
is  found  from  near  the  Arctic  circle  in  Canada  to 
Pennsylvania.  The  flower  of  Kalmia  glauca  has 
been  compared  to  a  miniature  parasol,  the  corolla 
to  the  covering,  the  stamens  to  the  ribs,  and  the 
style  to  the  handle. 

K.  HIRSUTA. — This  is  quite  distinct  from  any 
of  the  other  Kalmias,  ihe  whole  shrub  being 
covered  with  glandular  hairs.  The  branches  are 
round,  the  leaves  oblong  or  lance-shaped,  about 
half  an  inch  long.  It  grows  about  a  foot  high  and 
produces  its  flowers  in  terminal  erect  racemes. 
The  flowers  are  about  halt  an  inch  across,  of  the 
same  shape  as  in  the  other  species,  and  of  a  delicate 
rose-pink.  It  inhabits  the  sandy  Pine  barren 
swamps  in  East  Virginia  and  southwards.  It  was 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magaziiie  in  1790,  but  is 
now  rarely  met  with.  Emerson  does  not  mention 
it  in  his  book. 


Spanish  Q-orse. — Among  hardy  shrubs  none 
are  more  easily  grown,  or  more  beautiful  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  than  the  Spanish  Gorse.  Here 
on  the  banks  of  the  carriage  drive  and  elsewhere, 
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on  poor  clayey  soil  (subsoil),  it  is  a  lovely  sight. 
It  was  planted,  I  believe,  out  of  5-inch  pots  in  the 
autumn  of  1881,  and  now  it  is  more  than  5  feet 
through  and  2  feet  high,  forming  a  perfect  circle, 
and  every  plant  is  densely  covered  with  bright 
golden  flowers.  Planted  here  and  there  amongst 
it  is  the  white  Broom,  and  the  two  together  give 
the  bank  a  bright  and  beautiful  appearance. — 
W.  Eabp,  Osborne. 


TREES  FOR  AVENUES. 
Although  the  planting  of  avenues  of  trees  is  not 
so  much  in  fashion  as  formerly  the  following 
notes  on  some  of  the  more  suitable  subjects  for 
this  purpose  may  be  of  interest.  The  English 
Elm  (Ulmus  campestris),  the  commonest  of  objects 
in  the  landscape,  is  by  no  means  an  unsuitable  tree 
for  forming  avenues.  It  may  not  be  so  well  adapted 
as  some  others  in  positions  where  the  land  is  very 
wet  and  shallow,  but  for  many  situations  it  may  be 
used  with  good  results.  The  rough  or  Dutch  cork- 
barked  Elm  (Ulmus  major)  is  approved  by  some 
because  of  its  quick  growth  ;  it  is  a  tree  that  will 
bear  removing  well ;  it  is  green  in  the  spring  almost 
as  soon  as  any  tree,  and  retains  its  leaves  until  late 
in  the  autumn.  The  Lime  (Tilia  europa;a)  is  also 
held  in  high  esteem  for  avenues,  on  account  of  its 
regular  growth  and  fine  shade.  As  an  ornamental 
tree  the  Lime  is  always  worth  cultivating,  since 
it  ranks  in  the  first  class  in  point  of  magnitude, 
frequently  attaining  to  a  height  of  80  feet  or 
90  feet.  In  places  not  too  much  exposed  to  rough 
winds,  the  Horse  Chestnut  (.Esculus  Hippocasta- 
num)  is  a  very  effective  tree  foi  avenues.  The 
Sweet  Chestnut  (Castanea  vesca)  does  well  on 
poor  gravelly  or  sandy  soils,  and  will  thrive  on 
any  but  moist  or  marsliy  situations.  It  grows  to 
a  considerable  height  when  closely  planted,  but 
as  a  single  tree  it  acquires  a  spreading  habit. 
The  Beech  (Fagus  sylvatica)  is  a  tree  that  in 
certain  situations  forms  splendid  avenues  ;  indeed, 
some  of  the  gran<iest  avenues  in  this  country  are 
composed  of  the  common  Beech.  A  tree  adapted 
to  many  soils,  and  having  the  advantage  of  a 
quick  growth,  is  the  Abele  (Populus  alba)  ;  it  sel- 
dom fails  in  transplanting,  and  succeeds  very  well 
in  wet  soils  in  which  others  are  apt  to  fail.  The 
Lombardy  Poplar  (Populus  fastigiata),  from  its 
erect  habit,  is  also  a  tree  that  has  been  used  con- 
siderably for  forming  avenues,  and  in  some  cases 
with  good  effect.  The  Oak  is  seldom  used  for 
avenues  on  account  of  its  slow  growth.  The  old 
method  of  planting  was  by  regular  rows  of  trees, 
but  this  has  now  to  some  extent  given  way  to  the 
more  ornamental  way  of  planting  the  trees  in 
clumps,  but  this  can  only  be  done  where  there  is 
considerable  space  at  command,  as  for  limited 
areas  and  short  distances  the  plan  is  not  practic- 
able.   V. 

THE  SCARLET-FRUITED  THORN. 
The  scarlet-fruited  Thorn  (C.  coccinea)  is  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  some  of  the  bright 
coloured  varieties  of  the  common  Hawthorn  which 
are  often  spoken  of  as  Scarlet  Thorns,  while  the 
blooms  of  C.  coccinea  are  white,  and  especially 
interesting  from  their  being  amongst  the  first  to 
open,  for  some  specimens  here  have  been  for  the 
last  fortnight  objects  of  great  beauty,  being 
laden  with  clusters  of  white  flowers  of  a  larger 
size  than  most  Thorns,  and  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  these  will  be  succeeded  by 
berries  which  ripen  in  the  autumn,  and  are, 
when  in  that  stage,  of  a  bright  red  colour.  This 
Thorn  is  of  free  vigorous  growth  and  attains  to 
tree-like  dimensions ;  the  foliage  also  is  hand- 
some, being  of  a  lively  green  hue,  and  in  autumn 
it  dies  oil  tinted  more  or  less  with  yellow  and  red, 
when  it  is  very  conspicuous.  As  a  medium-grow- 
ing tree  for  an  isolated  position  on  the  lawn  or  in 
similar  spots,  this  Thorn  is  well  suited,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  fastidious  as  to  soil  or  situation,  for 
some  specimens  that  recently  came  under  my  ob- 
servation had  been  crammed  in  a  shrubbery 
border  with  a  multitude  of  others,  and  the  Thorns, 
having  over-topped  the  masses  of  Laurels  and 
such  like,  had  formed  large  spreading  heads,  that 


were  then  giving  a  good  promise  of  bloom.  In 
North  America  the  Scarlet-fruited  Thorn  is  widely 
distributed,  and,  of  course,  varies  to  some  extent, 
there  being  a  few  recognised  varieties,  but  none 
of  them  surpass  in  beauty  the  ordinary  type, 
which  should  be  planted  wherever  trees  and 
shrubs  are  grown.  Alpha. 


The  Paper  Birch. — With  the  exception  of 
one  of  the  Poplars — the  American  Aspen  ( Populus 
tremuloides)— the  Paper  Birch  extends  to  higher 
latitudes  than  any  other  deciduous  tree  of  the 
North  American  forests.  It  is  not  so  graceful  as 
our  native  Betula  alba,  but  would  probably  prove 
in  most  places  in  this  country  a  fast  grower,  and 
attain  a  large  size.  The  very  tough,  durable  bark 
is  easily  separated  into  thin  layers  impervious  to 
water,  and  is  largely  used  in  the  construction  of 
canoes,  hence  one  of  its  popular  names.  Canoe 
Birch.  Lindley  calls  it  the  most  valuable  of  all 
the  species  of  Birch,  and  Professor  Sargent,  in  his 
"  Catalogue  of  the  Forest  Trees  of  North  America," 
says  the  wood  is  white,  compact,  moderately  hard, 
and  furnishes  an  excellent  fuel ;  it  is  extensively 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  spools,  shoe-lasts, 
pegs,  cfcc,  and  is  now  largely  exported.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  the  Paper  Birch  is 
thoroughly  hardy  in  this  country,  and  should  have 
a  fair  trial  as  a  timber-producing  tree  on  lands 
which  grow  Birches,  but  do  not  suit  other  forest 
trees. 

The  Fastigiata  Birch  (Betula  alba  var.  fas- 
tigiata) should  find  a  place  in  every  park  and  in 
every  collection  of  ornamental  deciduous  trees. 
It  is  the  exact  counterpart  among  the  Birches  of 
the  Cypress  Oak  among  the  Oaks.  In  addition  to 
the  peculiarity  of  its  columnar  habit  of  growth,  it 
has  the  merit  of  retaining  its  dark  green  foliage 
much  longer  than  any  other  variety  of  our  native 
Birch,  and  indeed  longer  than  perhaps  any  other 
cultivated  species.  I  am  at  present  ignorant  of 
the  history  or  origin  of  this  interesting  tree  ;  it  is 
in  all  probability  a  somewhat  recent  sport ;  at  any 
rate,  it  was  unknown  to  Loudon. 

The  Dwarf  Wych  Elm.— Amongst  the  very 
numerous  forms  of  Ulmus  montana  which  are  now 
cultivated  in  tree  nurseries,  none  are  more  in- 
teresting than  the  form  which  has  received  the 
varietal  name  of  nana.  In  the  Kew  Elm  collec- 
tion there  is  a  fine  specimen  which  forms  a  hemi- 
spherical mass  of  dark  green  no  higher  than  a 
man.  AVe  have  known  this  plant  for  many  years, 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  materially  increased 
either  in  size  or  spread  of  branches  since  the  first 
time  we  saw  it.  Unlike  a  good  many  monstrous 
forms  of  tall-growing  trees,  this  appears  in  perfect 
health,  and  is  certainly  an  attractive  and  interest- 
ing specimen.  It  should  always  be  planted  singly 
in  some  open  spot,  where  its  compact,  cushion-like 
style  of  growth  can  be  fully  seen. 

The  White  Ash. — Apart  from  its  probable 
value  as  a  timber  tree,  the  White  Asli  (Fraxinus 
americana)  is  a  much  more  ornamental  and  strik- 
ing tree  than  our  native  Ash.  The  large  and 
handsome  leaves  with  their  distinctly  whitish 
under  surfaces  and  vigorous  growths  place  this 
North  American  tree  in  the  first  rank  of  ornamen- 
tal trees  for  the  park  or  pleasure  ground,  as  its 
timber  places  it,  throughout  the  districts  where  it 
grows  wild,  in  tlie  first  rank  from  a  purely 
economic  standpoint.  It  is,  moreover,  a  quick 
grower,  and  quite  as  hardy  as  our  common  British 
Ash.  The  wood  is  light,  tough,  very  strong  and 
elastic,  and  is  extensively  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  agricultural  implements,  carriages,  oars, 
cabinet-work,  &;c.  It  attains  a  height  of  (io  feet 
to  So  feet,  with  a  trunk  4  feet  to  6  feet  in  dia- 
meter. It  has  grey  furrowed  bark  and  smooth 
grey  branchlets,  with  rusty  coloured  buds. 

The  Black  Spruce.— It  is  hardly  likely  that 
this  species  (Picea  nigra)  will  ever  compete  suc- 
cessfully— in  this  country  at  any  rate — with  the 
common  Norway  Spruce.  In  America,  however, 
it  is  a  valuable  tree,  with  light  coloured  or  red- 
dish wood,  which  combines  lightness  and  elasti- 
city with  strength.  The  Spruce  timber  of  the 
eastern  markets  is  derived  from  it  ;  it  is  largely 


sawn  into  boards  and  square  timber,  and  was  for- 
merly used  for  ship-building,  spars,  &o.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper.  In  this  country  it  forms  a  very  compact- 
growing,  handsome  little  tree,  and  the  dark  green 
leaves  and  small  cones,  which  are  produced  in 
great  profusion,  render  it  very  ornamental  as  a 
spicemen  plant  for  the  lawn,  &c.  Cold  mountain 
woods  are  the  places  it  particularly  affects  in  the 
New  World,  and  where  it  attains  the  largest  size ; 
in  swamps  it  is  more  frequently  of  small  size  and 
of  little  value.  Its  geographical  distribution  is 
Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Canada  ;  through 
the  Northern  United  States  from  Maine  to  Wis- 
consin, and  south  along  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
to  the  high  peaks  of  North  Carolina. 

Ligustrum  sinenee. — Of  all  the  Privets  this 
is  the  most  floriferous,  and,  perhaps,  the  most 
beautiful.  It  was  introduced  to  this  country  by 
Fortune  from  China  many  years  ago,  and  is  one  of 
those  shrubs  which  are  hardly  likely  to  be  allowed 
to  disappear  from  cultivation.  For  the  last  fort- 
night or  so  huge  bushes  have  been  one  mass  of 
white  blossoms  in  some  of  the  shrubberies  at  Kew. 
In  habit,  too,  the  species  is  infinitely  more  grace- 
ful than  the  common  Privet  and  a  number  of  its 
allies.  When  planted  singly  and  allowed  to  de- 
velop without  interference,  L.  sinense  makes  an 
extremely  ornamental  object,  and  flowers,  too,  at 
a  time  when  but  few  hardy  shrubs  are  to  be  found 
in  bloom. 

Prunus  Pissardi  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
finest  foliage  shrubs  which  have  been  introduced 
to  British  gardens  for  many  years.  Although  it 
is  towards  autumn  that  it  wears  its  brightest 
garb,  the  leaves  at  all  times  are  brightly  and 
deeply  tinged  with  vinous  red.  When  better 
known — the  plant  is  but  a  very  recent  introduc- 
tion to  British  gardens — it  is  sure  to  become  a 
general  favourite.  Seedlings  raised  from  fruits 
ripened  in  France  have  produced  green  leaves  and 
proved  that  P.  Pissardi  is  not  a  species,  as  was  at 
first  supposed,  but  only  a  very  striking  variety  of 
P.  cerasifera. 


CONIFERS  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 

PiCEA  rcKGEK.s.— This  Conifer  is  known  as 
the  Silver  Spruce  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is 
truly  a  most  beautiful  tree,  and  may  justly  be 
said  to  stand  foremost  among  the  mountain  Coni- 
fers for  the  symmetry  and  the  beauty  of  its 
foliage.  This  tree  grows  on  what  are  known  as 
the  "  foothills ''  in  conjunction  with  the  Douglas 
Fir,  preferring  the  borders  of  streams.  Picea 
Engelmanni  is  also  found  in  the  same  localities, 
at  an  elevation  of  from  GOOO  feet  to  7000  feet, 
but  the  Douglas  Fir  is  found  still  higher.  Picea 
pungens  is  a  very  stately  tree  when  it  reaches  a 
height  of  150  feet.  When  50  feet  high,  standing 
by  itself  with  room  to  display  its  perfectly  sym- 
metrical shape,  stiff  horizontal  branches  extend- 
ing 20  feet  from  the  trunk,  the  lower  ones  sweep- 
ing the  ground,  covered  with  rich  foliage  which 
glistens  like  silver  under  the  rays  of  the  morning 
sun,  it  is  a  grand  object  for  a  lawn  or  large  plan- 
tation. There  are  two  varieties,  only  differing  in 
colour,  one  being  glaucous  and  the  other  entirely 
green,  darker  than  the  Douglas  Fir.  I  have  found 
no  difficulty  in  transplanting  these  varieties  from 
that  high  altitude  to  one  4000  feet  lower,  where 
they  have  made  a  satisfactory  growth.  During 
last  May  I  moved  several  hundreds  IJ  feet  to 
•1  feet  in  height,  with  a  loss  of  only  10  per  cent., 
and  the  season  was  the  dryest  we  have  had  for 
years. 

Abies  Douglasi. — It  has  been  advocated  to 
plant  the  Douglas  Fir  in  conjunction  with  the 
Larch.  The  foliage  of  the  Douglas  Fir  is  not  so 
dense  as  that  of  Picea  pungens,  of  a  light  green, 
with  branches  inclined  to  droop.  The  tree  attains 
a  large  size  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  furnishes  a 
great  amount  of  the  timber  for  export  to  Asia, 
known  there  as  the  Yellow  Fir.  The  forests  of 
the  eastern  and  central  regions  of  the  United 
States  have  been  of  late  years  so  extensively  cut 
away,  that  the  only  heavy  timbered  tracts  are  in 
the  north-west,  and  these  will  soon  be  invaded  by 
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railways.  With  the  possibility  of  a  future  timber 
famine,  increased  attention  is  being  called  to  re- 
planting forests,  and  extensive  planting  on  the 
bare  prairies  where  but  few  trees  exist.  I  have 
had  no  dilticulty  in  transplanting  any  of  the 
Spruce  family,  they  having  more  fibrous  roots  than 
the  Pines. 

Abies  gkandis. — This  is  another  grand  tree, 
and  deserves  especial  mention.  It  is  tall  and 
imposing,  has  stiff  strong  branches  in  regular 
whorls,  and  leaves  dark  green  above  and  glaucous 
below.  I  have  often  noticed,  where  the  trees  had 
a  chance  to  spread  their  branches,  the  lower  ones 
with  their  heavy  foliage  drooped  to  the  ground, 
there  would  be  a  cordon  of  young  trees  of  from 
10  feet  to  \2  feet  in  height  which  had  taken  root 
from  the  branches  of  the  parent.  The  wood  is 
soft,  very  white,  and  eminently  adapted  tor  beau- 
tiful inside  finishings.  And  here  let  me  say  that 
the  American  people  are  largely  using  our  woods 
for  finishing  their  dwellings  from  pantry  to 
drawing-rooms,  while  the  railway  car  builders 
are  finishing  their  elegant  day,  sleeping,  and 
dining  carriages  with  alternate  panels  of  American 
woods,  showing  Nature's  beauty  undefaced  by 
paint. 

EocKT  Mountain  Conifers. — Ketnrning  to 
our  Rocky  Mountain  Conifers,  the  Picea  Engel- 
manni  is  another  grand  variety,  the  most  alpine  of 
all  the  Spruces,  being  often  found  at  an  altitude 
of  10,000  feet.  In  lower  altitudes  it  reaches  a 
height  of  100  feet,  very  pyramidal,  and  beautifully 
glaucous.  The  wood  is  white,  soft,  easily  worked, 
and  valuable.  Of  the  Pine  family,  Pinus  ponde- 
rosa  stands  justly  at  the  head  as  a  timber  tree. 
It  is  called  by  the  mountain  men  Black  Pine.  Its 
dense,  deep  green,  massive  foliage  strongly 
resembles  that  of  the  Austrian.  By  all  it  is 
acknowledged  as  the  grandest  of  North  American 
Pines,  and  called  Yellow  Pine  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  it  abounds.  Pinus  fiexilie,  a  five-leaved 
Pine,  also  seeks  a  high  elevation,  but  does  not 
grow  to  the  great  size  of  the  ponderosa ;  still  it  is 
a  beautiful  ornamental  tree.  Pinus  contorta 
(twisted  Pine)  does  not  grow  to  more  than  40  feet 
or  50  feet  in  height,  but  its  peculiarly  fine  light 
green  foliage  makes  it  an  excellent  lawn  tree 
in  contrast  with  darker-leaved  kinds.  Juniperus 
coerulea,  with  very  bright  silver  foliage ;  J.  oc- 
cidentalis  aurea,  golden  tipped,  and  J.  prostrata, 
which  has  a  bright  lemon  colour  in  winter,  are  all 
beautiful  trees  for  lawns  or  plantations.  We  have 
gone  back  to  the  old  nomenclature  of  Europe, 
substituting  Picea  for  Abies.  This  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  late  Dr.  Engelmann,  of 
St.  Louis,  who  was  the  best  authority  on  Conifers 
on  this  continent.  James  T.  Allan. 

Omaha,  Xeiraslia. 


THE  FUCHSIA-FLOWERED  EIBES. 

(E.  SPECIOSDM  ) 

A  LARGE  bush  of  this  beautiful  flowering  shrub  is 
ju^t  now  laden  with  myriads  of  its  bright  crimson 
Fuchsia-like  blossoms,  the  colour  of  the  blooms 
and  the  general  character  of  the  plant  being  so 
distinct  from  all  other  shrubs  in  flower  at  the 
present  time,  added  to  which  the  blooming  season 
is  spread  over  a  long  period,  and  even  when  not 
in  that  state  it  is  a  handsome  bush.  It  is  surpris- 
ing that  this  beautiful  Ribes  is  not  met  with  in 
every  garden  of  any  pretensions  whatever,  instead 
of  which  it  is  quite  an  exception  to  see  a  speci- 
men in  a  thriving  condition,  though  its  require- 
ments are  by  no  means  great.  It  seems  to  thrive 
best  in  a  fairly  good  well-drained  soil,  but  not  in 
too  hot  and  dry  a  situation.  When  employed  as 
a  wall  plant  it  is  very  effective,  and  sheltered  in 
this  way  the  blossoms  will  often  commence  to 
expand  quite  early  in  the  spring,  that  is  if  the 
weather  be  mild.  It  can  be  propagated  by  means 
of  cuttings  as  well  as  layers,  or  by  detaching 
rooted  suckers,  which  frequently  make  their  ap- 
pearance around  the  base  of  the  plant.  Another 
American  species  with  flowers  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  B.  speciosum  is  R.  Lobbi,  a  little- 
known,  but  very  interesting  kind,  though  in  point 
of  beauty  much  behind  the  above  mentioned.    It 


forms  a  stout  growing  bush,  the  branches  of  which, 
especially  in  a  young  state,  are  thickly  beset  with 
spines,  that  impart  to  it  a  very  distinct  character 
during  the  winter  when  devoid  of  foliage.  This 
species  is  very  floriferous,  the  blooms  being  some- 
thing like  those  of  a  Fuchsia  with  chocolate 
coloured  sepals  and  petals  of  a  whitish  hue.  This 
Eibes  is  a  native  of  California,  and  was  named  in 
honour  of  William  Lobb,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  so  many  beautiful  hardy  shrubs.  It  is  also 
occasionally  met  with  under  the  name  of  Eibes 
subvestitnm.  T, 


Judas  Tree  (Cercis  siliquastrum). — I  send  a 
branch  of  this  tree  to  show  how  well  it  is  flowering 
here  this  year.  The  tree  from  which  it  was  cut  is 
a  very  old  one,  and  has  been  in  bloom  three  weeks. 
I  may  add  that  I  have  a  hive  of  bees  about  100 
yards  from  it,  and  for  the  last  few  days  they  have 
taken  complete  possession  of  it,  preferring  it  to 
Broad  Beans  and  other  flowers.— W.  Sutton, 
Pain's  Hill,  Cobham,  Surrey. 

*i*  A  charming  branch  in  which  the  old  leafless 
wood  swarms  with  rosy  purple  flowers.  The  young 
terminal  twigs,  too,  have  just  unfolded  their 
kidney-shaped  leaves,  which  as  a  rule  come  after 
the  flowers.  This  tree  has  flowered  well  this  year 
in  several  places. — Ed. 

Adenocarpus  decortioans.— Of  this  new 
hardy  flowering  shrub  Mr.  Gumbleton  has  sent  us  a 
beautiful  coloured  illustration  drawn  from  a 
plant  which  flowered  in  his  garden  at  Queens- 
town  during  the  present  spring.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  mountain  chain  known  as  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
in  Spain,  where  it  grows  in  common  with  the 
Finns  Pinsapo.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in  great 
abundance,  and  are  of  a  clear,  bright  yellow, 
reminding  one  somewhat  in  appearance  of  those 
of  our  common  Furze.  It  is  said  to  thrive  best 
(at  all  events  when  young)  in  peaty  soil  and  is 
impatient  of  moving,  so  will  be  best  kept  in  a 
pot  till  ready  to  be  put  out  where  it  is  finally  to 
remain.  It  was  entirely  uninjured  in  the  open 
ground  at  Sceaux  by  the  very  severe  winter  of 
1879-80,  so  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  multiplies  freely 
from  seed. 

Lonicera  tatarica. — The  Tartarian  Honey- 
suckle is  a  pretty  spring-flowering  shrub,  and  one 
that  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation, 
but,  of  course,  it  blooms  more  freely  when  the  pre- 
ceding year's  growth  is  thoroughly  well  ripened 
than  it  does  in  a  damp  shady  place  where  the  shoots 
never  acquire  the  solidity  that  they  do  if  more 
exposed.  It  is  a  free,  erect-growing  shrub,  reach- 
ing a  height  of  about  6  feet,  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  April  and  in  May  is  thickly  studded  with 
blossoms.  The  flowers  are  small,  but  from  their 
number  they  make  a  goodly  show,  the  colour 
being  in  the  ordinary  form  of  a  pinkish  tint,  but 
there  are  varieties  in  one  of  which  the  blooms  are 
white,  and  in  the  other  of  a  much  deeper  hue 
than  the  common  kind.  This  Honeysuckle  is  a 
native  of  Tartary,  and,  though  thoroughly  hardy 
in  this  country,  is  apt  to  start  into  growth  very 
early  in  the  spring,  when  in  the  event  of  severe 
frosts  the  young  foliage  sometimes  suffers.  The 
propagation  of  this  Honeysuckle  is  readily  effected, 
as  cuttings  are  by  no  means  diflicult  to  strike, 
and  from  the  quantity  of  suckers  that  are  pushed 
up  a  plant  may  often  be  divided  after  the  manner 
of  a  herbaceous  subject.- — Alpha. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Branch-shedding  In  trees— The  Aapen  (Populus 
tremula)  aheda  its  liranches  in  hot  weather  more  audilenly 
and  more  frequently  than  evea  the  Elm.  Large  limbs 
break  off  witliout  tlie  alightest  warning. 

Cj/t^sus  A.fiaml.— This  curious  graft  hybrid  between 
the  Laburnum  and  purple  Cytians  seems  to  be  unusually 
plentiful  this  season,  several  of  our  rea'lers  having  sent  it 
lately.  A  tine  specimen  of  it  comes  from  Hii^hclilfe, 
LyTnpstone. 

Araucarias  coning. — I  have  a  cone  on  an  Araucaria 
imbric^ta,  which  seems  to  be  unusual— at  least,  this  tree, 
which  I  planted  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  has  never  borne  a 
cone  before. — W.  \V.,  Alton,  Hants. 

' ^*  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  Araucaria  in  favourable 
situations  to  bear  c»nes.— Ep. 


Berberls  Walliohiana.— Among  the  dif- 
ferent Barberries  just  commencing  to  expand 
their  blossoms  this  is  one  of  the  most  distinct, 
and,  withal,  a  very  handsome  evergreen  shrub. 
It  is  of  a  compact  habit  of  growth,  plentifully 
furnished  with  deep  green  foliage  and  clusters  of 
lemon-yellow  coloured  blossoms.  The  blooms  are 
larger  than  in  most  other  kinds,  and  an  additional 
feature  is  aft'orded  by  the  long  prominent  spines 
which  in  some  conditions  of  grov^th  are  very  con- 
spicuous. This  Berberis  is  often  met  with  under 
the  name  of  B.  Hookeri.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  though  to  some  extent  injured  by 
severe  frosts,  it  seldom  suffers  to  any  great  extent. 
Like  most  of  its  class,  it  will  thrive  almost  any- 
where, provided  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
situated  are  at  all  favourable. — H.  P. 

The  Maple  as  a  hedge  plant.— The  com- 
mon Maple  (Acer  campestre)  is  by  no  means  a 
bad  plant  for  hedges.  There  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  it  growing  in  the  hedges  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, and  where  it  is  kept  well  cut  back  it 
makes  a  compact  thornless  hedge.  The  leaves  are 
now  fully  opened,  and  form  such  a  dense  mass  of 
foliage,  that  the  woody  part  of  the  shrub  is  com- 
pletely hidden.  It  seems  to  luxuriate  here,  al- 
though the  soil  is  gravelly  with  a  rocky  subsoil. 
The  Sycamore,  too  (Acer  Pseudo-platanus),  I  see 
is  growing  well  in  some  hedges.  Its  leaves, 
of  course,  are  much  broader  than  the  common 
Maple,  but  the  effect  is  very  good,  as  the  foliage  is 
darker  than  the  majority  of  hedge  plants.  To 
have  a  really  ornamental  Maple  hedge,  however, 
it  is  important  that  the  wood  should  be  well  kept 
back,  as  this  will  induce  the  growth  of  a  number 
of  young  shoots  and  a  complete  shield  of  foliage, 
— D. 

Paulownia  imperialis  in  bloom. —  It 
may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that 
the  Paulownia  imperialis  is  flowering  splendidly 
here.  This  tree  rarely  flowers  in  this  country,  the 
heat  of  our  summers  being  barely  sufficient  to 
ripen  its  succulent  wood,  and  its  rich  supply  of 
blossoms  this  year  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  unusual 
heat  of  last  summer,  as  well  as  to  its  sheltered 
southern  aspect.  I  may  add  that  the  alpine  plants 
in  this  garden,  which  are  spread  over  rockeries 
covering  an  acre  and  a  half,  have  flowered  well 
this  season.  I  have  at  present  some  eighty  plants 
of  Edelweiss  bearing  larger  and  white  blossoms 
than  in  their  native  Alps.  The  Arnica,  Dianthus 
glacialis,  Ramondia  pyrenaica,  and  many  other 
alpine  plants  are  in  full  bloom,  and  the  collection 
of  Saxifrages,  Androsaces,  and  Gentians  presents 
a  feature  of  much  interest  to  those  who  care  for 
the  cultivation  of  alpines. — James  H.  Sclatee, 
Neirick  Park,  Lewes. 

The  Red  Horse  Chestnut  (.Esculus  rubi- 
cunda). — This  is  oneof  the  most  handsome  flower- 
ing trees  that  is  at  the  present  time  enlivening 
our  parks  and  gardens.  When  in  fall  bloom  the 
effect  of  so  many  brightly  coloured  spikes  of 
flowers  is  really  grand,  and  forms  a  fine  contrast 
to  the  lighter  blossoms  of  the  common  kind.  It 
is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description,  being 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  red-flowered  Horse 
Chestnut  to  distinguisli  it  from  the  common  kind 
(xl'l.  Hippocastannm),  from  which  it  differs, 
beside  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  in  being  a  much 
smaller  tree  and  of  a  greater  depth  of  green, 
while  it  is  also  somewhat  later  in  opening  its 
blossoms.  As  a  lawn  tree  of  a  medium  size  it  is 
unsurpassed,  being  admirably  adapted  for  single 
specimens  from  the  circumstance  that  so  treated, 
it  forms  a  dense  tree  of  a  beautiful  regular  out- 
line, the  ample  foliage  of  which  is  very  handsome, 
even  when  not  in  flower.  As  the  red-flowered 
Horse  Chestnut  is  generally  propagated  by  graft- 
ing on  the  common  kind,  it  comes  into  flower 
much  sooner  than  it  otherwise  would  if  raised 
from  seed.  Individual  plants  vary  a  good  deal 
in  colour,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  trees  having 
been  propagated  from  seedlings,  but  it  is  the 
deep  rich  coloured  form  that  makes  the  finest 
display.  There  appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to 
the  origin  of  this  tree.  It  is  also  known  under 
the  name  of  JE.  carnea.  Of  the  common  Horse 
Chestnut  {M.  Hippocastanum)  there  are  several 
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varieties,  bat  the  variegated  forms,  however 
beautiful  they  may  look  when  in  the  propagator's 
hands  or  in  the  form  of  small  plants  under  glass, 
are  seldom  satisfactory  when  planted  outofdoors, 
the  sun  and  wind  generally  turning  the  variegated 
portions  to  a  brownish  hue.  Besides  the  varie- 
gated there  is  also  a  cut-leaved  form,  while  the 
double-flowered  came  with  a  high  recommenda- 
tion from  America,  which  up  to  the  present  hardly 
seems  to  have  been  borne  out  in  England,  but 
probably  as  the  plants  become  stronger  and  better 
established  finer  flowers  will  be  produced. 

Oedrela  sinensis  is  the  only  member  of  a 
genus  of  large  trees  which  is  hardy  in  this 
country.  Jamaica  or  West  Indian  Cedar  is  fur- 
nished by  C.  odorata,  which  is  cultivated  in  stoves 
or  greenhouses  in  this  country,  and  the  timber  of 
C.  Toona,  largely  used  in  Australia  and  India  for 
furniture  and  general  ornamental  work,  is  also 
grown  in  England  under  similar  conditions.  At 
Kew,  however,  C.  sinensis  seems  as  hardy  as  the 
Ailantas  glandulosus,  which  it  much  resembles 
in  general  aspect.  It  was  introduced  from  China 
to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  rather  more 
than  a  score  years  ago,  and  for  a  lorg  time  was 
known  in  nurseries  under  the  name  of  Ailantus 
flavescens.  It,  however,  does  not  possess  the 
strongly  disagreeable  odour  of  the  foliage  of  the 
Ailantus,  and  the  whole  plant  has  a  yellower  hue. 
The  roots,  too,  are  red  and  not  white,  as  in  ihe 
Ailantus,  Like  that,  it  is  readily  propagated  by 
means  of  root  cuttings,  and,  in  rapidity  of  growth 
and  general  adaptability  for  decorative  purposes 
it  seems  likely  to  rival  the  Ailantus.—  N. 

The  Upright  Cypress  —In  England  this 
Cypress  is  recorded  to  have  been  growing  in  gar- 
dens early  in  1.500,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
planted  in  almost  every  shrubbery,  and  it  is  still 
deservedly  a  favoniite  with  most  people.  I  have 
never  seen  C.  sempervirens  in  this  country  much 
above  60  feet  in  height,  but  trees  of  this  size  are 
by  no  means  scarce.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  it  as  regards  habit,  all  of  which  are  useful  and 
highly  ornamental.  They  grow  freely,  and  will 
succeed  almost  anywhere  and  on  any  kind  of  soil, 
but  they  always  start  best  a.ssociattd  with  com- 
mon shrubs  planted  pretty  freely  as  nurses,  to  be 
cut  away  or  thinned  out  in  due  season  in  order  to 
give  space  both  for  root  and  branch  ;  when  fully 
grown,  they  seed  freely,  and  with  u.',  in  Devon- 
shire, the  wood  is  both  durable  and  useful  when 
converted  into  house  furnilure,  harps,  and  otl :er 
musical  instruments,  resisting  as  it  does  the  worm 
and  moth.  As  to  growth,  I  like  tosee  all  plants  of 
noble  port  with  a  foot  or  two  of  clear  bole  at  the 
base.  Cypresses  are  not  expected  to  make  grand 
effects  in  the  background  of  free-growing  trees  ; 
but  they  are  more  fitted  for  planting  near  the 
front,  or  as  single  trees  on  Grass,  or  in  and  about 
cemeteries,  &c.  They  form  striking  contrasts  with 
buildings,  especially  with  such  as  have  horizontal 
roofs,  but  they  will  not  withstand  the  smoke  of 
large  cities. — A. 

Double-flowering  Peaches.— There  is  a 

Btrange effectiveness  about  thesewhich  makesthem 
very  precious  for  the  garden  landscape,  although 
our  climate  does  not  in  all  parts  allow  them  to 
make  good  growth  and  bloom.  In  the  London 
district  this  year  they  have  been  very  handsome, 
both  in  bud  and  blossom,  and  a  few  weeks  ago 
they  gave  a  glow  of  delicate  colour  to  most  of  the 
public  parks.  The  curious  suddenness  of  the  effect, 
BO  to  say,  of  a  brilliant  double  Peach  running  out 
of  a  group  of  shrubs  is  such  as  cannot  be  got 
from  anything  else.  Anyone  having  artistic  ideas 
in  planting  wonld  find  such  trees  most  useful. 
Some  pretty  specimens  may  be  seen  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  and  doing  fairly  well  ;  bat  they  are 
mixed  up  with  the  mean  undergrowth,  which  spoils 
the  good  effect  of  all  the  things  in  our  shrubberies. 
Such  plants  should  be  allowed  to  tell  their  own 
story,  not  only  as  regards  the  colour  of  the  flower, 
but  as  regards  freedom  from  mean  and  shabby 
surroundings,  which  confuse  the  eye  and  prevent 
it  from  realising  the  full  beauty  of  these  valuable 
trees.  There  is  a  good  variety  of  colour,  deep 
and  bright  crimson,  and  also  a  pure  white,  which 


comes  in  to  help  the  many  white  flowering  trees 
of  early  May,  and  yet  it  is  quite  distinct  from  all. 
Warm,  well-drained  soils  appear  to  be  essential 
to  the  healthy  growth  of  double  Peaches.  If  such 
good  results  are  attained  near  and  within  the 
circle  of  smoky  London,  naturally  far  better 
wovdd  be  obtained  in  country  gardens  in  favour- 
able situations. 


GROUPING  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
It  is  essential,  in  studying  the  beauty  of  trees, 
that  they  be  seen  in  groups  of  one  kind,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  derive  the  fullest  expression  of 


forests,  but  when  cultivated,  for  some  show  the 
effects  of  culture  differently  than  others. 

Many  persons  who  plant  trees  in  groups  for 
ornamental  purposes  commit  errors  in  conse- 
quence of  not  taking  "  one  long  look  ahead." 
Probably  in  many  instances  mistakes  are  made 
by  those  who  direct  the  planting  of  the  trees, 
as  they  judge  of  the  future  size  from  the  speci- 
mens in  hand,  the  largest  being  selectad  for 
centres  of  groups  or  backgrounds  of  belts.  A 
few  years,  however,  are  only  required  to  develop 
and  show  errors. 

The  picturefque  groups  of  native  trees  one 
often  meets  with  serve  admirably  as  models  for 
the  planter  of  trees  for  ornamental  effect.  For 
example,  what  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
groups  of  self-sown  Birches,  Hollies,  Junipers 
one  often  sees  on  wild  heath  land,  and  where 
can  such  tree-beauty  be  found  to  surpass  the 
native  growth  of  the  Rootch  Fir  on  the  hillsides 
and  glens  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ? 

Now  and  again  we  meet  with  artificially  planted 
groups  that  compare  well  with  those  seen  in 
Nature,  and  a  better  example  of  this  could  not  be 
given  than  that  shown  in  the  annexed  illustration, 
which  represents  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
groups  of  Scotch  Firs  in  this  country. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  says  Loudon,  various 
opinions  are  entertained  of  the  Scotch  Fir,  the 
diver^ity  of  which  may  be  partly  owing  to  the 
great  extent  to  which  the  tree  has  been  planted  in 
almoit  every  part  of  the  low  country  of  Britain, 
and  the  great  difference  between  the  tree  in  these 
plantat'ons  is  in  its  native  habitats  and  in  billy 
or  mountainous  scenery.  Even  the  difference 
between  the  tree  standing  alone  or  in  small 
groups  and  growing  on  extensive  plantations  is 
so  great,  that  it  can  hardly  be  recognised  by  the 
general  observer  to  be  the  fame  species  of  tree. 
Gilpin  regarded  it  as  a  most  picturesque  tree. 
He  says,  "People  who  judge  of  it  from  the 
wretched  specimens  which  are  suffocated  in  Eng- 
li-h  plantations,  with  their  roots  in  heavy  and 
eternally  wet  clays,  may  well  call  it  a  wretched 
tree  ;  bat  when  amongst  its  own  highland  heather, 
and  standing  freely  in  its  native  knoll  of  dry 
gravel  or  thinly-covered  rock,  over  which  it 
spreads  iti  network  of  roots,  its  appearance  is  far 
different.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  picture.'que 
than  a  native  group  of  Scotch  Firs  springirg  up 
in  irregular  clusters  with  huge  ruddy-linged  boles 
towering  high  and  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  and 
irregular  canopy  of  sombre  green  leafage. 

Pure  air  and  drainage  the  Scotch  Fir  must  have 
in  order  to  bring  it  to  that  perfection  in  which  it 
may  yet  be  seen  while  clinging  to  the  almost 
naked  rocks  in  many  of  the  highland  glens.  In 
the  valleys  where  the  air  is  moist,  the  boles  of  the 
trees  are  sometimes  grey  with  Lichens  ;  but  bigbei 
up,  where  the  air  is  more  rarified,  the  smooth 
trunks  are  often  of  that  deep  flesh  colour  that 
gives  them  such  a  striking  appearance  at  a 
distance. 

It  is  astonishing  how  rapidly  the  Pine  shoots  up 
to  the  size  of  a  tree  in  many  parts  of  Scotland, 
but  it  requires  generations  to  bring  it  to  perfection, 
and  it  will  require  time  to  solve  the  problem 
whether  the  immense  Pine  woods  planted  in 
Scotland  will  ever  equal  in  size  of  timber  and 
quality  the  ancient  forests  of  that  country. 

AV.  G. 


A  group  of  Scotch  Fiis. 

beauty  from  trees  that  are  huddled  together  in 
such  incongruous  mixtures  as  is  often  seer. 

Planting  ornamental  trees  is  a  work  requiring 
some  forethought,  as  it  is  not  altogether  for  the 
present  immediate  effect  that  it  is  done,  but  for 
time  far  distant,  and  one  needs  to  have  the  future 
form,  size,  and  general  appearance  of  the  trees 
in  his  mind's  eye  at  the  beginning  if  he  would 
avoid  making  blunders  that  never  can  be  cor- 
rected. It  requires  a  practical  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  all  the  trees  used  in  forming 
groups,  not  only  as  they  appear  in  their  native 


Arbutus  Andrachne.— In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  at  any  rate,  Arbutus  Andrachne 
becomes  a  much  taller  and  finer  tree  thfm  the 
common  Strawberry  tree  (Arbutus  L^nedo).  It 
seems,  moreover,  to  be  considerably  hardier,  as 
good-sized  specimens  at  Kew  successfully  with- 
stood the  trjing  ideal  of  the  two  successively 
severe  winters  which  proved  too  much  for  so 
many  trees  and  shrubs  a  few  years  ago.  It  was 
introduced  to  this  country  from  the  Levant  about 
1724,  and,  to  show  the  estima'ion  in  which  it  was 
held  nearly  a  century  afterwards,  the  following 
sentence  is  quoted  from  the  volume  of  the 
"Botanical  Magazine"  for  1819:  "In  the  late 
Dr.  John  Fothergill's  greenhouse  at  Upton  there 
was  one  little  inferior  in  size  to  that  at  Chelsea, 
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and  much  more  beautiful,  which  was  sold  for  ^10, 
when  this  valuable  collection  was  brought  to  the 
hammer."  The  papery  bark  peels  off  in  large 
flakes  annually,  and  the  varying  colour  of  the 
trunk  and  branches  consequently  adds  no  little  to 
the  beauty  of  an  old  specimen.  After  the  previous 
season's  bark  is  shed  the  colour  is  green  ;  it  then 
changes  to  whitish,  through  different  shades  of 
brown,  until,  when  winter  comes,  it  is  a  fine 
red.— N. 


Societies. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

June  9. 

Anothee  large  and  highly  attractive  exhibition 
took  place  on  Tuesday  last  at  South  Kensington, 
for,  in  addition  to  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting 
of  the  committee,  there  was  a  special  show  of 
Orchids,  which  was  fairly  representative,  though 
not  so  extensive  as  the  show  in  connection  with 
the  Orchid  conference  a  few  weeks  ago.  A  good 
many  new  and  rare  plants  were  shown,  the  fol- 
lowing being  awarded  first-class  certificates: — 

Cattleya  Canhami.— This  was  the  most  re- 
markable plant  shown.  It  is  another  addition  to 
the  long  list  of  hybrid  Orchids  which  have  origi- 
nated in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea,  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  all.  It  is  a  cross  between 
Laelia  purpurata  and  Cattleya  Mossije.  To  de- 
scribe it,  it  must  be  compared  with  a  fine  form  of 
L.  purpurata  alba,  with  which  it  agrees  in  size 
and  form.  The  sepals  are  white,  but  not  so  pure 
as  those  of  the  white  L.  purpurata.  The  lip  is 
very  fine,  being  large  and  of  an  intensely  deep 
carmine-crimson  with  a  distinct  and  conspicuous 
margin  of  pure  white,  which  character,  indeed, 
constitutes  the  chief  beauty  of  the  flower.  The 
growth  is  more  like  that  of  C.  Mossiae  than  L.  pur- 
purata. The  plant  shown  bore  two  flowers  on  one 
spike.    It  is  unique. 

BiLLBERGiA  NOBiLis.— One  of  the  finest  of  a 
beautiful  genus,  and  among  the  noblest  of  Brome- 
Uaceous  plants.  It  belongs  to  that  section  of  the 
genus  having  erect  leaves  arranged  in  a  cylindri- 
cal form,  and  producing  from  the  centre  of  the  tuft 
a  long  drooping  flower-spike,  accompanied  by  large 
showy  bracts  which,  in  this  case,  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful part  of  the  inflorescence.  They  are  numerous, 
each  about  8  inches  long,  pointed  and  spreading, 
and  of  a  lovely  clear  rose-pink.  The  flowers  them- 
selves are  comparatively  unattractive,  being  of  a 
yellowish  green.     Exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Bull. 

Aerides  Ballantisianum. — A  beautiful  new 
Orchid  in  the  way  of  A.  suavissimum,  being  like 
that  species  in  growth,  manner  of  flowering,  and 
form  and  size  of  the  flower,  but  difEering  in  colour. 
A  large  group  of  it  numbering  many  plants  was 
shown  by  the  introducers,  Messrs.  Sander,  of  St. 
Albans,  and  these  showed  a  variation  of  tint  in 
the  flowers  from  a  very  pale  pink,  almost  white, 
to  a  deep  ruddy  crimson.  In  all  the  forms  the 
sepals  are  tipped  more  or  less  deeply  with  carmine 
and  in  all  the  spurs  are  yellow.  The  odour  too 
is  delightful,  which  enhances  the  plant's  value. 
Some  of  the  plants  bore  prettily  barred  flowers. 

Saxifkaga  lantoscana  superba. — A  variety 
of  a  well-known  alpine  Saxifrage  of  the  encrusted 
section,  remarkable  in  having  long  and  dense 
spikes  of  pure  white  flowers.  The  elegance  of  the 
drooping  spikes  so  densely  covered  with  blossoms 
renders  this  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
Saxifrages,  and  it  worthily  deserved  the  distinc- 
tion accorded  it.  A  finely  flowered  plant  of  it, 
together  with  one  of  the  original  for  comparison, 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt. 

Chionakthus  retusa. — This  is  a  new  shrub, 
the  Japanese  representative  of  the  Virginian 
Fringe  tree  (C.  virginica),  which  has  been  so  long 
in  cultivation.  The  new  species  is  a  pretty  shrub 
having  deep  green  ovate  leaves,  bearing  clusters 
of  pare  white  narrow-petalled,  star-shaped  flowers. 
These  are  so  abundant,  as  to  give  quite  a  glow 
of  white  to  the  branches.  It  is  said  to  be  quite 
hardy  in  Messrs.  Veitch'snursery,  whence  it  was 
exhibited. 


Rhododendron  Manglesi. — A  new  hybrid 
variety,  obtained  by  intercrossing  R.  Aucklandi 
and  R.  album  grandiSorum.  It  is  a  lovely  addi- 
tion to  a  rich  genus,  and  worthily  bears  the  name 
of  one  who  devoted  so  much  study  to  the  Rhodo- 
dendron. The  flowers  are  pure  white,  large,  and 
open  like  Aucklandi,  and  produced  in  dense 
globular  trusses,  as  in  the  ordinary  hybrid  varie- 
ties.    It  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Pyrethrum  Melton. — A  double- flowered  va- 
riety, similar  to  an  older  kind  named  J.  N. 
Twerdy,  which  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
finest.  The  flowers  of  the  new  sort  are  very 
double  and  of  a  deep  rosy  crimson.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Kelway,  Laugport. 

P.i:oNiA  (MouTAN)  Snowball. — A  most  beau- 
tiful variety  having  large  double  pure  white 
flowers,  which  before  they  are  fully  expanded  are 
in  the  shape  of  a  ball.  One  of  the  finest  light 
varieties  of  Tree  Paiony  that  has  been  exhibited 

Iris  Gracchus. — A  variety  of  the  well-known 
I.  variegata,  one  of  the  oldest  of  garden  Irises.  It  is 
a  handsome  sort  having  flowers  with  honey-yellow 
standards,  and  claret-purple  falls  prettily  pen 
cilled  and  streaked.  The  habit  of  growth  is  good 
being  compact,  erect,  and  floriferous.  Shown  by 
Mr.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham. 

Begonia  Princess  Victoria. — This  is  a  single- 
flowered  sort  having  very  large  and  well  formed 
flowers  of  a  soft  carmine  with  pale  centre.  One 
of  the  most  pleasing  sorts  which  the  exhibitors, 
Messrs.  Laing,  of  Forest  Hill,  have  yet  raided. 

Begonia  Marquis  op  Stafford.— A  double 
variety  with  rosette-like  flowers  of  a  deep  rich 
crimoon.     Messrs.  Laing. 

Begonia  globosa.— Also  a  double  variety  with 
flesh-pink  flowers,  large  and  full,  of  perfect  globu- 
lar form.     Messrs.  Laing. 

Begonia  Lillie. — A  superb  double  sort  with 
deep  pink  flowers  and,  like  all  the  others  cer- 
tificated, of  excellent  habit  of  growth.  Messrs. 
Laing. 

Verbena  Fairy  Queen  with  massive  globular 
trusses  of  large  blossoms,  which  are  white  with 
a  broad  pink  eye.  Shown  by  the  raiser,  Mr, 
Stacey,  Danmow. 

Verbena  Distinction. — Truss  and  flowers 
large,  pure  white,  ■  streaked  and  speckled  with 
carmine. 

Pelargonium  .Vanity. — A  decorative  variety 
having  dense'  trusses  of  large  white  flowers  of 
good  form,  with  the  petals  blotched  with  carmine. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  Clay. 

Gloxinia  Marchioness  of  Abbbgavenny. 
— An  erect  flowered  sort,  with  large  and  perfectly 
formed  blossoms  with  a  white  ground,  copiously 
spotted  and  freckled  with  purple. 

Tulips  (show)  ^Modesty,  a  feathered  rose 
sort;  Samuel  Barlow,  a  flamed  bybloemen; 
Mb.  Bright,  flamed  rose;  Prince  of  Wales, 
flamed  bizarre ;  Orion,  flamed  bizarre ;  and  W. 
Wilson,  feathered  bizarre.  AH  these  were  ex- 
hibited by  the  well-known  grower  of  florists' 
Tulips,  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  Stakehill  House,  Castleton, 
Manchester. 

Other  plants  exhibited  included  the  following : 
From  Messrs.  Veitch  came  a  Hippeastrum  Roezli, 
a  Mexican  species  very  similar  to  the  old  West 
Indian  H.  equestre,  both  as  regards  the  size  and 
colour  of  the  flower,  but  the  shape  is  finer  and  the 
spike  more  floriferous.  They  also  showed  plants 
of  the  pretty  and  interesting  Abelia  floribunda, 
Leucothoe  Davisiic,  the  new  Californian  shrub  in 
the  way  of  an  Andromeda  ;  Mimulus  radicans,  a 
new  Zealand  plant  forming  a  dense  carpet  of  foli- 
age studded  with  pretty  white  and  purple  flowers ; 
and  Celmisia  spectabilis,  also  from  the  Antipodes, 
with  large  Daisy -like  flowers.  A  few  new  seedling 
Gloxinias  were  also  shown,  those  named  Acme  and 
Mrs.  Hugo  being  the  best.  Mr.  Day,  of  Totten- 
ham, showed  Cypripedium  Godefroyse,  which  more 
resembled  C.  concolor  than  the  plant  shown  by 
Mr.  Lee  at  the  Orchid  conference,  and  which 
was  figured  in  The  Garden.  Mr.  Day  also  sent 
Odontoglossum  hybridium  Dayanum,  very  similar 
to  the  fine  U.  PoUettiannm,  and,  if  compared,  may 


be  found  identical.  From  Sir  Nathaniel  Roths- 
child's garden  at  Tring  Park  Mr.  Hill  ex- 
hibited one  of  the  grandest  specimens  of  the 
beautiful  and  rare  Cattleya  Wagneriana  that 
has  ever  been  seen.  From  Tring  Park  also 
came  a  plant  of  Cattleya  gigas  imperialis  bear- 
ing two  spikes,  on  one  of  which  there  were  no 
fewer  than  six  flowers.  Such  a  spike  has  never 
before  been  exhibited,  and  it  showed  this  wonder- 
ful variety  to  perfection.  Quite  as  remarkable 
was  a  three-flowered  spike  of  C.  Sanderiana  which 
Mr.  Ballantine  brought  from  Baron  Schroeder's 
collection  at  The  Dell,  Egham.  The  flowers  were 
of  enormous  size,  fully  9  inches  across,  we  imagine, 
and  of  the  richest  colour  we  have  ever  seen  in 
this  Cattleya,  the  carmine  of  the  lip  being  in- 
tensely deep.  Mr.  Buchan  showed  a  plant  of  Masde- 
vallia  ignea  Boddaerti,  one  of  the  choicest  va- 
rieties of  this  species.  Among  a  few  Orchids  from 
Mr.  Smee's  garden  at  Wallington  was  an  admir- 
ably flowered  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus, 
bearing  about  a  dozen  spikes,  and  for  which  the 
gardener,  Mr.  Cummins,  received  a  cultural  com- 
mendation. Galeandra  nivea,  similar  but  smaller 
than  Dcvoniana,  was  also  shown  by  the  same 
exhibitor,  and  also  Oncidinm  tricuspidatum.  The 
New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company  sent  flowers  of 
Lilium  Thunbergianum  marmoratum  anreum,  an 
early  flowering  variety,  with  orange-red  and  heavily 
spotted  flowers.  It  is  evidently  the  same  as  that 
certificated  last  year  as  robustum.  Messrs.  Heath, 
Cheltenham,  exhibited  a  variety  of  Dendrobium 
formosnm  giganteum,  in  which  a  straw-coloured 
blotch  took  ihe  place  of  the  orange  colour  on  the 
lip  of  the  ordinary  form.  They  call  it  snlphura- 
tum.  Messrs.  Carter  showed  several  plants  of  the 
new  Californian  annual,  Phacelia  campanularia. 
It  has  erect  bell-shaped  flowers  of  the  richest 
Gentian-blue  imaginable.  It  was  much  admired 
The  beautiful  new  yellow  Carnation  Pride  of 
Penshurst  recently  certificated  was  shown  in  flne 
condition  by  Mr.  Leopold  Rothschild's  gardener 
(Mr.  Jennings)  from  Ascott  Park.  There  were 
about  a  score  of  plants,  each  bearing  quite  a  sheaf 
of  blossoms.  A  new  Croton  named  Hooperi  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Hooper,  Covent  Garden.  It 
has  broad  leaves  of  a  reddish  yellow,  edged  with 
green  and  very  handsome. 

The  Begonias  from  Messrs,  Laing,  of  Forest 
Hill,  were  a  great  attraction,  and  a  finer  group 
has  never  been  exhibited  before ;  it  contained  the 
finest  sorts  that  have  been  raised.  The  majority 
were  unnamed  seedlings  having  very  large  flowers, 
one  with  blooms  measuring  7i  inches  across. 
Among  the  named  sorts  that  we  thought  the  finest, 
besides  those  certificated,  were  those  named  Ran- 
dolph, Coquette,  Rosa  superba,  and  Amy  Adcock. 
These  were  all  doubles  of  various  shades  of  crim- 
son and  pink.  Among  the  singles  were  two  superb 
sorts.  Blushing  Bride  and  Lady  Falmouth,  both 
as  fine  as  could  well  be  expected.  For  this  group 
Messrs.  Laing  were  awarded  a  silver-gilt  medal. 
A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ware  for  an 
extensive  collection  of  hardy  flowers  containing  an 
infinite  variety  of  Bearded  Irises,  Pjrethrums,  Lu- 
pines, Pteonies,  in  addition  to  a  host  of  other 
hardy  flowers,  both  rare  and  common,  which  are 
usually  shown  from  the  Tottenham  Nursery.  A 
silver  medal  was  also  taken  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son, 
Covent  Garden,  for  a  group  of  cut  hardy  flowers,  in 
addition  to  a  very  fine  collection  of  Carnations, 
plants  representing  numerous  beautiful  sorts,  the 
most  prominent  being  those  named  Le  Zouave, 
Irma,  La  Perle,  Lucifer,  and  Peter  Barr,  the  last  a 
beautiful  white. 

Messrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  showed  a  large  group 
of  hardy  plants  containing  numerous  choice  kinds, 
one  of  the  brightest  being  Ajaga  Brockbanki, 
which  has  spikes  of  intensely  blue  flowers.  Seve- 
ral other  interesting  plants  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Paul,  who  were  awarded  a  bronze  medal.  A 
numerous  display  of  cut  flowers  came  from 
Messrs.  Veitch,  including  some  very  fine  Stocks, 
Pyrethrums,  hybrid  Columbines,  Oriental  Poppies, 
and  some  uncommonly  fine  blooms  of  Iris  susiana. 
A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Heath  for 
a  large  group  of  Orchids  and  other  plants,  and 
Messrs.   Kelwsy  took   a  bronze   medal  for  cut 
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blooms  of  Pyrethnms,  Paeonies,  and  other  plants 
Messrs.  Hawkins  and  Bennett  took  a  silver-gilt 
medal  for  a  showy  group  of  plants,  composed 
chiefly  of  West  Brighton  Gem  Pelargonium,  one 
of  the  best  scarlet  zonals  that  is  grown  for  market. 
Interspersed  with  these  were  some  huge  specimens 
of  Maiden-hair  Ferns  about  4  feet  through,  and 
perfect  examples  of  skilful  culture.  Some  half  a 
dozen  large  specimens  of  Chrysanthemum  frutes- 
cens  were  shown  by  Mr.  Brassey's  gardener  (Mr. 
Waterman),  from  Preston  Hall,  Aylesford.  These 
were  enormous  globular  plants,  perfect  masses  of 
white  bloom.  A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  the 
exhibitor.  A  large  group  of  decorative  Pelargo- 
niums from  Mr.  Clay's  garden  at  Twickenham, 
shown  by  Mr.  Wiggins,  and  some  fine  double 
Begonias  from  Messrs.  Cannell  were  among  other 
noteworthy  exhibits. 

Tulips. — It  is  long  since  so  choice  a  collec- 
tion of  florists'  Tulips  had  been  seen  in  London  as 
that  sent  by  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  of  Stakehill 
House,  Castleton,  Manchester,  who  has  doubtless 
the  finest  and  most  valuable  collection  in  the 
kingdom.  But  the  flowers  were  very  young — too 
young  to  be  seen  at  their  best,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  remained  persistently  closed.  In  order  to 
have  florists'  Tulips  in  all  their  purity  of  ground 
colour  and  beauty  of  marking,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  have  time  to  bleach,  and  a  fortnight 
to  three  weeks  is  required  to  allow  the  flowers  to 
be  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  If  Mr.  Barlow's 
Tulips  could  have  remained  in  their  beds  for 
another  week  or  ten  days,  they  would  have  been 
considerably  larger,  and  time  would  have  been 
afforded  not  ooly  for  the  green  of  the  outer  petals 
to  have  grown  out,  but  also  for  the  outer  petals  to 
have  grown  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  inner 
ones.  The  leading  varieties  were,  of  flamed 
bizarres  :  Masterpiece,  Dr.  Hardy  (Storer),  Prince 
of  Wales,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  Orion  (Storer).  Fea- 
thered bizarres  :  General  Grant,  Masterpiece, 
William  Wilson,  and  Sir  J.  Paxton.  Flamed 
roses:  Mr.  Bright  (Hepworth),  Mabel  (Martin), 
and  Sarah  Headly.  Feathered  roses  :  Modesty, 
very  rich  in  colour ;  Lady  Wilton,  and  Charmer. 
Flamed  byblcemeos ;  Samuel  Barlow,  William 
Parkinson,  Friar  Tuck,  and  Talisman.  Feathered 
byblcemens :  Bessie,  William  Bantley,  Mrs.  Jack- 
son, and  Maid  of  Orleans.  The  breeder  Tulips 
are  all  self-coloured,  and  represent  seedling  Tulips 
that  have  not  yet  broken  into  character.  The 
best  bizarre  breeders  are  Excelsior,  Horatio, 
and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  Rose  breeders :  Annie 
McGregor,  Mrs.  Barlow,  Lucretia,  and  Lady 
Grosvenor.  By  bice  men  breeders:  Samuel  Bar- 
low, Glory  of  Stakehill,  Alice  Grey,  Nimbus,  and 
Delicata.    A  silver  medal  was  awarded. 

Fruit  and  vegetables.— A  first-class  certi- 
ficate was  awarded  to  Mr.  Herrin  for  a  new 
seedling  Melon  named  La  Favorite.  It  is  a  large, 
round  fruit  with  green  flesh,  very  thick,  juicy,  and 
delicious  flavour.  A  first-class  certificate  was 
also  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Gilbert,  of  Barghley,  for 
his  new  Broccoli,  The  Qaeen,  an  extremely  fine 
variety,  large,  close,  and  white,  and  stands  the 
test  of  cooking  and  tasting  admirably.  It  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  sorts  yet  raised. 
Among  other  exhibits  placed  before  the  committee 
was  a  new  Fig,  Pingo  de  Mel,  from  Messrs.  Veitch. 
It  is  a  white-fruited  sort  and  the  committee 
wished  to  see  it  again.  Mr.  R.  Dean  showed 
Lettuce  White  Clavigny,  which  maintains  its 
high  character.  Mr.  Divers  sent  well-kept  fruits 
of  Apples  French  Crab,  Claygate  Pearmain,  and 
Gold  Knob,  also  Potatoes  Vicar  of  Laleham, 
Uxbridge  Seedling,  and  Ashtop  Fluke  in  good  con- 
ditioQ.  Mr.  Corbett  sent  Melon  Royal  Regatta, 
which  is  considered  a  fair  variety,  and  Messrs. 
Harrison,  of  Leicester,  showed  a  new  Broccoli 
which  the  committee  requested  Mr.  Barron  to 
test  at  Chiswick  and  report  thereon. 

The  Orchid  show  was  not  nearly  so  exten 
Bive  as  was  generally  anticipated,  and  were  it  not 
for  a  magnificent  group  from  the  St.  Alb  ins  Nur- 
8erie<  aod  the  fine  Hpacimen  plants  from  Mr. 
Cypher,  of  Ciieltenham,  the  show  would  have  been 
poor  indeed.      Messrs.   Sander's  group  was  tlie 


finest  trade  collection  that  has  been  seen  for  many 
a  day  at  South  Kensington,  and  the  exhibitors 
well  deserved  the  award  of  a  silver-gilt  medal 
in  addition  to  a  special  letter  of  thanks  from 
the  council,  which  has  never  before  been  granted. 
The  group  was  composed  chiefiy  of  Cattleya 
Mossias,  C.  Mendeli,  C.  Warneri,  C.  gigas,  and  L. 
purpurata,  all  of  which  are  now  in  the  height  of 
their  season,  besides  a  large  number  of  superb 
forms  of  Odontoglossom  crispum,  Pescatorei,  and 
numerous  hybrids,  and  various  forms  of  Masde- 
vallia  Harryana,  including  one  extraordinary  va- 
riety named  Arnoldiana,  one  of  the  finest  jet  ex- 
hibited, the  flowers  being  not  only  large  and  of 
fine  form,  but  of  an  intensely  deep  carmine-crim- 
son, richer  even  than  such  as  Dennisoni.  There 
was  also  a  reddish  orange  variety  named  auran- 
tiaca,  which  stood  out  conspicuous  from  all 
the  rest.  Among  the  forms  of  Cattleya  Men- 
deli was  a  splendid  one  named  triumphans, 
remarkable  for  its  large  flowers  and  richly  coloured 
labellum.  There  were  also  Cattleya  lobata,  very 
fine ;  the  true  Oncidium  Weltoni,  Masdevallia 
Schlimi,  with  five  spikes  and  twenty-two  flowers  ; 
many  forms  of  the  beautiful  Odontoglosaum 
citrosmum,  and  the  finest  form  of  Zygopetalum 
maxillare  that  has  been  exhibited.  Messrs. 
Cypher's  plants  easily  won  the  first  prize  for  a 
dozen  plants  in  the  nurserymen's  class.  The 
group  contained  excellent  specimens  of  Dendro- 
bium  Falconeri,  some  large  masses  of  Cattleya 
Mossiae  and  Mendeli,  Oncidium  sphacelatum,  Mas- 
devallia Harryana,  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorumand  D. 
Bensonse,  Laelia  purpurata,  Cypripedium  Hookeri 
and  Lawrenceanum.  Mr.  Cypher  also  showed  the 
best  six  plants,  among  them  being  fine  examples 
of  Angnloa  Clowesl.  The  amateurs'  collections 
were  all  below  mediocrity,  both  as  regards  size, 
growth,  and  quality,  except  a  group  of  six  from 
Mr.  Philbrick,  who  easily  won  the  first  prize  in 
the  amateurs'  class.  He  had  the  finest  plant  of 
Phalfenopsis  grandiflora  that  has  been  seen  for  a 
long  time.  It  bore  two  spikes,  one  with  ten 
flowers,  each  about  4  inches  across.  The  other 
plants  were  Laslia  purpurata  with  a  dozen  blooms, 
Cattleya  Mendeli,  Masdevallia  Harryana  san- 
guinea,  a  splendid  variety,  and  Olontoglossum 
vexillarium  with  nine  spikes.  There  was  no 
competition  for  fifteen  Odontoglossnms  from 
amateurs  and  only  one  from  nurserymen.  This 
was  from  Mr.  James,  of  Lower  Norwood,  whose 
group  contained,  among  others,  a  fine  plant  of  the 
rare  0.  polyxanthum,  0.  cordatum  aureum,  and  O. 
Lehmanni,  which  has  the  petals  of  crispnm  and 
the  lip  of  Pescatorei.  The  most  remarkable 
among  other  Orchids  shown  was  an  exceedingly 
fine  specimen  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  from 
Mr.  Hodgson's  gardener  (Mr.  Evans),  Lythe  Hill, 
Haslemere.  It  bore  some  twenty  spikes  of  bloom 
of  a  deep  rose-pink,  and  these  hung  on  all  sides 
of  the  plant  in  a  beautiful  way.  Mr.  Evans  was 
deservedly  awarded  a  silver  medal  for  this  re- 
markable specimen.  There  were  classes  for  cut 
flowers  of  Orchids,  the  most  noteworthy  among 
them  being  those  sent  by  Mr.  Philbrick  and  Dr. 
Paterson  from  Bridge  of  Allan,  the  latter  showing 
the  best  dozen  spikes. 

A  full  list  of  awards  will  be  found  in  our  ad- 
vertising columns. 


Laurustlnus  fruiting  (p-  464).— This  Is 
mentioned  as  if  it  were  of  rare  occurrence,  and  on 
the  common  sort  it  is  not  usual  to  see  any  quantity 
of  berries,  but  there  are  one  or  two  of  the  whiter 
flowered  varieties  the  fruit  of  which  is  much 
larger  and  more  plentiful,  and  which  in  itself  is 
very  handsome  from  the  beautiful  metallic  blue 
lustre.  In  the  same  way  some  of  the  Privets  fruit 
much  more  readily  than  others,  and  the  long 
spiky  bunches  of  purple-black  berries  are  very 
useful  for  gathering  for  indoor  decoration  at  a 
time  when  plants  to  cut  from  are  scarce. — C. 

Primula  Sleboldl  (p.  465).— These  are  in- 
valuable for  pot  culture,  as  they  stand  so  well  in 
bloom  in  the  ronserva'ory  or  house,  and  require 
no  heat  at  any  time.  Having  seen  great  descrip- 
tions of  the  new  varieties,  I  ordered  last  year  a 


"  choice  selection  of  named  sorts  "  from  a  leading 
nurseryman  who  oSered  a  large  stock.  Among 
all  the  things  sent  out  as  "  new  "  (with  new  names, 
perhaps  !)  or  "  rare"  I  never  saw  such  a  set  of  rub- 
bish as  these  turned  out  to  be,  I  had  been  looking 
forward  to  their  flowering,  and  was,  of  course, 
proportionately  disappointed.  Since  there  eeems 
to  be  such  bad  sorts  in  the  market,  intending  pur- 
chasers would  do  well  to  take  a  note  for  their 
order  sheets  of  the  strains  so  highly  praised  by 
Mr.  Brockbank.- C.R  S.D. 


LATE  NOTES. 


Monstrous  Gloxinia  {J.  Boreham).— Hot  uncommon 
and  of  little  interest. 

Books  (J.  B.).— Shawa  "  London  Market  Gardens  "  will 
probably  best  answer  your  purpose. 

Double  Rhododeniron  (Mrs.  3f ).— The  flowers 
you  send  us  are  of  the  variety  known  as  fastuosum — rather 
a  common  kind. 

Semi-double  Abutllon  ( IF.  C.  R.)  —  '^'e  certainly 
do  H'lt  think  that  the  semi-double  Abutilon  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  single-flowered  sort. 

Peach  blossom's  dropping  (/I. IT.).— No  doubt  your 
surmise  is  correct ;  the  blooms  have  the  well-known  ap- 
pearance belonging  to  destruction  by  frost. --W.  G.  S. 

Peat  Moss  Utter.— Can  anyone  tell  me  if  peat  Moa» 
litter,  which  is  advertised  as  bedding  for  horses  in  lieu  al 
straw,  is  of  much  use  in  the  garden,  esps^cuiUy  for  growing 
Lilies,  Azaleas,  and  similar  plants  ?— J.  T. 

Ink  for  zinc  labels  (.S.  H.  B.  P.).— Try  from  12  to  16 
grains  bich'oride  of  platinum  dissolved  in  I  ounce  distilled 
water.  Put  it  in  a  bottle  and  keep  it  well  corked.  Clean 
the  labels  well  mth  fine  emery  paper  before  attempting  to 
write  on  them. 

Late  Broccoli.— We  find  Sutton's  Late  Queen  to  he 
the  best  late  Broccoli.  We  hive  grown  it  fiuring  the  last 
three  years  and  would  recommend  all  who  h  ive  not  tried 
it  to  do  so.  We  have  a  quantity  of  beautiful  close  whit© 
heads  just  now  in  perfection.— A.  Henderson,  Thoreibp, 
Notts. 

Lsella  purpurata.— Just  now  there  is  a  plant  of  this 
in  Mr.  Cypher's  uursTy  bearing  thirty-four  fully  expanded 
blooms.  Their  colotU"s  are  so  rich  and  beautiful,  that  it 
would  be  d'fflcult  at  the  present  time  to  find  a  more 
showy  Orchid.— Cambrian. 

Benanthera  cocclnea.  — A  plant  of  this  in  Mr. 
Cypher's  nursery,  at  Cheltenham,  is  showing  a  grand  spike 
of  flower-Viuds,  which  will  be  open  before  long,  and  all 
who  are  fond  of  Orchids,  and  can  conveniently  do  so, 
should  see  It. — Cambrian. 

Calceolarias.- 1  send  you  a  few  Calceolaria  blooms 
from  plants  averaging  about  2i  feet  in  diameter,  grown  in 
8-ifich  pots.  The  f-.liage  is  very  healthy  and  clean,  though 
never  once  fumigated,  and  up  to  the  present  there  has  not 
been  a  trace  of  green  fly.  Grown  as  these  were  in  a  cold 
frame  in  a  north  aspect  all  winter — in  fact  from  the 
time  they  were  sown  until  removed  to  the  conservatory 
in  April— receiving  no  check  from  want  of  pot-room,  and 
keeping  up  a  luxuriant  growth  assisted  by  the  constant  use 
of  the  syringe,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  great  preventive  of 
green  fly.- Edward  Barton,  Beechhill  Qardens,  Cork. 

*^*  Ver>'  ftne  blooms,  large  and  well  diversified  in  the 
way  of  colour.  Calceolarias  seem  to  do  well  in  Ireland  ; 
yours  must,  indeed,  be  grand,  and  at  StrafTan  a  year  or  two 
ago  we  saw  some  magnificently  bloomed  plants. — ED. 


Naming:  plants.- Four  kinds  of  plants  or  flowers, 
oiiUj  can  be  najned  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent. 

Names  of  plants  and  ehrnba.— Bittern.  —Inula 

glaiululosa T.  Cropper. — 1,  Narcissus  Bulbocodium  ;  2, 

Polygala  Dalmalsiana ;    3,  Cuprea  platycentra ;  4,  Scilla 

peruviana  alba K.C. — B  )th  viirs.  of  Red  Horse  Chestnut 

{.Esculus  rublcunda) :  double  flowered  Cherry,  not  Cerasus 

serrulata  —    W.    H.    Blair.  —  Diplacus  glutlnosus 

C.  A.  A.-  Saxifraga  Alzoon  var. /.  L.-  1,  Silene  pen- 

dula  ;  2,  Genista  hispanlca  (Spanish  Gorse)  :3,  Convolvulus 

Cneoruiu  (white)     —  T.   RudAl.    Splrrea  Thimberfti. 

5w66cr'&er. —Orulthogalum   umhellatum. —  C.    ■■aneU. — 

1,  Primus  Padus  (Bird  Cherry) ;  2,  Staphyha  pinnjta. 

C.  Z>.— 1,  species  of  Cratregus  (send  again) ;  2,  Spiriea  trllo- 

bata  ;  3,   Splnea    prunlfoila    fl.-pl C.    Davidaoti. — The 

large  woolly-leaved  twig  appears  to  be  from  Paulownla 
Impeiialls ;  other  is  Prunus  Padus  (Bird  Cherry);  the 
double  bloom  on  Apple  branch  we  think  must  be  merely 

accidental. T.  JS.  Bright.— Trunas  Padus  (Biril  Cherrj-). 

A.  Jenkins  — We  do  not  attempt  to  name  varieties  of 

Coleus  or  any  other  sorts  of  popular  plants. W.  S. — 1, 

Snowd'OpTree(Halesia  tetraptera);  2,  PiunusFadus 

IV.  J?«io».  -  Next  week. C.  Scott.— 1  and  2,  varieties  of 

SaxUraga  hypuoldes ;  3,  S.  csespltosa  var.  ;  4,  Othonna 
crasslfolia.—    J.  tiafenden.—l,  P.aris  quadrifolla  ;  2,  Bugle 

(Ajuga  reptans) ;  3,  Orobanche  minor. Jnoii.— l,.\zalea 

pontica ;  2,  Berberia  vulgaris ;  3,  Berberls  l>arwini ;  4,  Cu- 

pressus  Lawsonlana. B.   H.— Welgela  hortensls  nivea. 

J.  Speed.— Appears  to  be  Identical  with  the  variety 

named  Odontoglossum  Wllckeanum,  one  of  the  so  called 

natural  hybrids. S.    S.   B.—\  species  of  Vaccinlum 

(specimen  too  small  to  name). T.  Turner.— Hi:!  la  cam- 

)  anulata. Wi\«  Robinson  and  3Ii^s  Rone. — Bird  Clerry 

(Pruuus   Padus). f.   Penn.      Oruiihogalum  arabicum. 

J.  McMillan.— \,  Mar^chal  Niel ;  2,  Fuchsia  cotymM- 

flora. 
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TRANSPLANTING  AND   TREE   DISEASES. 

IN  his  remarks  upon  "  the  evils  of  transplanting" 
(p.  431)  "  S."  tells  us  that  all  the  diseases  of  forest 
trees,  including  rot,  may  be  traced  to  trans- 
planting. He  says,  "  Much  has  been  written 
aboot  rot  in  Larch  and  Sproce,  bat  no  cure  has 
yet  been  found.  Soils,  extreme  seasons,  Sea.,  have 
been  blamed  as  the  causes  of  rot  and  other 
diseases  in  these  trees ;  bat  I  feel  sure  that  the 
plan  which  I  propose  will  be  an  effectual  remedy 
(or  rot  and  other  diseases  common  to  forest  trees 
— viz.,  by  the  simple  plan  of  raising  our  forests 
from  seeds  dropped  in  the  soil  where  they  are  to 
attain  their  full  growth.  Were  this  plan  to  be 
adopted,  not  only  would  our  forest  trees  be  exempt 
from  many  diseases,  but  they  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  resist  storms."  That  trees  grown  from 
seed  in  the  place  where  they  are  to  remain  will 
root  and  fix  themselves  better  in  the  soil  than 
such  as  have  been  badly  manipulated  in  their 
nursery  treatment,  and  carelessness  shown  in  not 
speading  their  roots  properly  at  the  time  of  planting 
them  into  the  forest,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  and, 
as  far  as  this  is  concerned,  I  think  "  S."  is  perfectly 
right,  and  it  would  be  well  that  tree  planters 
generally  paid  particular  attention  to  this  point  in 
'early  tree  culture;  but  to  say  that  sowing  the 
seeds  of  trees  in  the  spot  where  they  are  to  grow, 
and  that  such  a  mode  of  culture  would  be  a 
panacea  for  all  the  evils  and  diseases  affecting 
forest  trees,  including  rot,  is,  I  fear,  an  opinion 
which  few  will  corroborate. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  some  of  the  largest  and  best  Larch  trees  ever 
produced  in  this  country  were  not  only  trans- 
planted, but  actually  grown  for  some  time  in  a 
greenhouse  previous  to  being  planted  out  where 
they  were  to  remain,  and  from  the  large  size 
which  the  trees  attained,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  soil  was  eminently  suited  for 
their  requirements,  and  that  the  work  of 
planting  had  been  done  with  great  care  as  regards 
the  spreading  of  the  roots,  &c.  Again,  in  cutting 
trees  in  planted  plantations  that  contained  a 
variety  of  soils  and  subsoils,  how  does  it  occur 
that  Larch  growing  upon  such  portions  as  con- 
sist of  loose,  open,  friable  soil  are  all  sound  and 
free  of  rot,  while  trees  growing  in  the  same  plan- 
tation and  planted  at  the  same  time  as  the  for- 
mer, upon  stiff  clay,  hard  till,  poor  dry  shingle 
and  loose  sand,  are  found  to  be  affected  with 
ground-rot  and  pumping  1  Now,  according  to 
"  S.'s  '  theory,  the  trees  should  either  all  be  sound 
or  all  affected  with  rot — no  matter  about  the  tex- 
ture of  the  soil ;  and  where  he  could  have  gathered 
such  experience  as  to  warrant  such  a  proposition, 
is  a  mystery  to  me.  We  shall  now  take  a  brief 
glance  at  trees  growing  from  seed  in  their  natural 
habitats  ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known 
that  Larch  growing  from  seed  on  their  native 
hills  often  suffer  serious  damage  from  ulceration 
on  the  stems,  and  I  have  found  the  Scotch  Fir 
in  the  natural  forest  suffer  severely  from  the  same 
disease,  while  planted  trees  of  the  same  kinds  in 
the  low  country  suffer  comparatively  little  in  this 
way. 

In  cutting  down  Mountain  Ash,  Aspen  Poplar, 
Goat  Willow,  &c.,  in  the  natural  forest  I  have 
often  found  the  trunks  of  such  trees  at  different 
stages  of  their  growth  affected  with  heart-rot  to 
such  a  serious  extent,  that  the  stems  were  a  mere 
shell,  and  although  the  bark  on  the  trunks  of 
many  of  these  trees  was  clean  and  fresh  looking, 
yet  the  interior  was  a  mass  of  rotten  corruption. 
Other  trees  affected  in  this  way  generally  show 
symptoms  of  decay  by  their  general  appearance  in 
a  more  decided  way  than  the  former,  and  the  bark 
is  often  covered  to  a  certain  extent  by  a  growth 
of  Mosses  and  Lichens,  so  that  one  can  judge 
pretty  well  from  the  exterior  appearance  what 
the  interior  will  be  when  cut  down,  but  the  former 
class  of  trees  is  rather  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

The  rearing  of  forest  trees  from  seed  in  the  place 
where  they  are  to  grow  may  be  prosecuted  with 


advantage  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and 
under  exceptional  circumstances,  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  such  a  mode  of  tree  culture  is  unsuitable  for 
the  majority  and  requirements  of  properties  in 
this  country,  and  to  say  that  such  a  mode  of  cul- 
ture would  prevent  all  sorts  of  tree  diseases  is 
absurd.  J.  B.  Webster. 


GROWING  AND  SELLING  WOOD. 
The  selling  of  wood  is  a  question  of  greater 
difficulty  very  often  than  the  growing  of  it,  and 
it  will  be  the  endeavour  of  these  few  remarks  to 
show  in  a  brief  way  how  that  is.  It  has  frequently 
occurred  to  me  that  the  grower  of  timber  does 
not  get  anything  like  value  for  the  crop  he  grows 
when  disposing  of  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  in  the 
interim  stages  of  growth.  How  is  this?  Why, 
because  there  is  no  competition  in  many  localities, 
and  in  most  places  what  competition  there  is,  is 
without  extent  or  animation.  Now,  this  is  a  state 
of  matters  not  so  much  due  to  the  general 
inactivity  of  trade  as  to  the  present  system  of 
disposing  of  timber — an  old  and  respected  system 
no  doubt,  and  may  have  met  the  requirements  of 
the  past  very  efficiently,  but  is  now  almost  de- 
funct, and  is  quite  inefficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  present.  Bat  the  system  can  be 
amended ;  it  requires  to  be  amended,  and  it 
ought  to  be  amended,  and  without  delay.  Here, 
though,  the  question  crops  up,  how  is  that  to  be 
accomplished  ?     Well,  the  answer  is  at  hand. 

In  the  first  place,  timber  merchants  are  not  at  all 
indispensable  as  parties  in  the  transfer-sale  of 
wood.  Hitherto  they  have  intervened  merely  as 
middlemen,  or,  in  other  words,  as  self-constituted 
agents  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer, 
and  as  such  they  have  had  undisputed  sway  to 
levy  whatever  commission  they  deemed  sufficient 
to  reward  them  for  their  service  ;  they  have  taken 
the  nucleus  of  profit  as  their  share,  and  have  given 
the  husks  to  the  producer  as  his  share.  In  fact,  it 
is  a  very  difficult  matter  for  proprietors  sometimes 
to  dispose  of  their  timber  at  any  kind  of  a  price, 
and  never  at  a  price  representing  their  just  right. 
Why,  then,  should  such  a  condition  of  affairs  con- 
tinue ?  Not  for  any  conceivable  reason.  But 
what  is  the  just  right  of  the  proprietor  ?  His  just 
right  is  the  full  price  of  tbe  timber  sold  (when 
sold  to  the  consumer  direct),  whether  in  the  manu- 
factured or  unmanufactured  state.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  enlarge  or  to  advance  arguments 
to  demonstrate  how  a  proprietor  should  not  have 
any  intermediate  agent  between  himself  and  the 
consumer.  Offer  a  quantity  of  timber  or  trees  to 
a  timber  merchant,  and  most  likely  he  will  answer, 
"  Oh,  well,  I  vrill  give  you  so-and-so  for  it  if  you 
like,  but  remember  I  do  not  require  it,  and  the 
offer  I  make  you  for  it  is  much  more  than  it  is 
worth ;  and,  withal,  I  have  the  offer  of  a  lot  there, 
and  another  lot  yonder,  and  another  elsewhere,  all 
of  which  I  can  buy  for  the  same  money  as  I  offer 
you  for  for  yours — which,  by  the  way,  is  10  miles 
nearer  the  railway  station  or  port  than  yours; 
therefore  the  offer  I  make  you  is  good.  Do  you 
accept  it  1 "  What  other  alternative  is  there  with 
matters  so  conducted  as  they  are  at  present  ? 
None.  Wherefore  the  proprietor  must  either  sell 
his  wood  for  such  a  price  as  is  offered,  leave  it  to 
lie  and  rot  on  the  ground,  or  leave  it  to  grow  and 
die,  which  is  not  desirable.  Bat  there  is  an  alter- 
native, and  one,  if  once  properly  started  and  uni- 
versally adopted  by  all  proprietors,  would  be  pro- 
lific of  much  common  benefit  to  all.  Because  in 
the  first  place  it  would  dispense  with  the  middle- 
man (or  timber  merchant),  and  would  give  the 
proprietor  his  former  profit  whatever  that  might 
have  been,  together  with  the  profit  of  the  now- 
dismissed  timber  merchant. 

Every  grower  of  wood  ought  to  have  a  saw-mill 
(to  manufacture  it)  either  fixed  or  moving,  and 
the  latter  would  be  of  the  greatest  utility  on  pro- 
perties with  a  large  quantity  and  area  of  wood. 
In  these  days  of  steam  and  traction  engines  the 
labour  in  conversion  and  transition  of  wood  is 
made  simple.  What  a  power  the  traction  engine 
must  yet  become  in  saving  time  and  labour,  and 
what  a  power  it  might  be  in  the  economy  of  rural 
traffic !      Why,  all  the  exports  and  imports  of 


rural  commerce  might  be  carried  hither  and  thither 
at  a  very  cheap  rate.  What  a  boon  for  farmers 
and  all  dwellers  in  the  country ;  lime  carried  to 
the  field,  coal  laid  down  at  the  doors  ;  in  a  word, 
the  proprietor's  engine  could  bear  away  the  fruit- 
ful produce  of  the  estate  and  carry  back  all  the 
necessities  of  country  lite.  The  tons  of  wood 
which  go  to  waste  (for  want  of  a  market,  or  of 
proper  means  to  manufacture  it  for  the  market) 
would  then  be  cut  up  and  stored  away  until  it 
could  be  profitably  sold.  This  is  an  important 
and  an  urgent  question  (quite  possible  of  being 
realised)  and  very  near  to  proprietors,  and  well 
worthy  their  best  and  combined  consideration. 
Land,  if  not  yet  cheap,  is  getting  cheaper  and 
ever  cheaper,  and  wood  is  valuable  and  must  be 
more  so  in  future.  Glendyb. 


Oharooal  burning.— I  am  anxious  for  a 
little  information  as  to  the  mode  of  making  char- 
coal. I  require  only  a  small  quantity  as  a  supply 
during  the  winter.  Any  advice  upon  the  subject 
will  be  welcome. — A.  Donald. 

*,*  The  readiest  way  of  making  charcoal  is  to 
cut  up  the  wood  into  lengths  of  about  2  feet 
6  inches  or  so,  and  if  large,  split  it  into  quarters 
and  lay  it  somewhere  to  dry,  after  which  it  will 
be  in  a  fit  condition  for  burning.  In  stacking  it 
preparatory  to  this,  a  stake  should  be  driven  into 
the  ground,  around  which  a  heap  of  shavings  and 
small  sticks  should  be  piled,  and  against  this  the 
wood  for  the  charcoal  should  be  placed  close  on 
end  in  a  regular  circle,  allowing  just  sufficient 
room  between  each  piece  for  the  fire  to  travel 
freely.  The  stack  may  consist  of  one  layer  or 
two,  according  to  the  quantity  to  be  burned,  but 
it  is  better  to  build  it  in  the  latter  way  than  to 
have  the  circumference  large,  as  it  is  not  only 
easier  for  covering  up,  but  can  then  be  charred 
with  greater  regularity.  As  soon  as  the  stack  is 
formed,  it  should  be  covered  in  with  a  good  thick- 
ness of  straw,  except  just  2  feet  or  so  of  the  middle 
left  open  to  light  it  and  set  the  fire  going.  The 
straw  on,  the  next  thing  is  to  cover  it  wich  from 
9  inches  to  1  foot  thick  with  soil  or  sand  ;  when 
all  is  ready,  apply  the  match  and  set  the  fire  blaz- 
ing. When  once  the  fire  gets  a  fair  hold  of  the 
wood,  the  middle  must  be  covered  in,  and  holes 
pierced  with  a  stake  through  the  soil  to  let  out  the 
smoke  and  draw  the  fire  to  the  sides  till  it  gets 
hold  of  the  mass,  when  smaller  holes  should  be 
made  and  the  others  stopped,  the  object  being  to 
prevent  any  flame  or  a  too  rapid  combustion.  It 
often  happens  that  the  wind  will  drive  all  the  fire 
to  one  side,  to  obviate  which  the  holes  there  should 
be  closed,  and  encouragement  given  by  opening 
others  in  the  opposite  direction  to  draw  it  there, 
that  the  charring  may  be  regular  throughout.  To 
prevent  waste  by  over-burning,  much  watchfulness 
is  necessary,  as  if  the  fire  gets  too  free  vent  any- 
where, the  wood  is  soon  consumed  to  ashes,  in- 
stead of  being  simply  blackened  through  without 
losing  much  of  its  bulk.  When  the  charring  is 
complete,  the  fire  may  easily  be  smothered  out  by 
patting  the  soil  close  with  the  back  of  a  shovel,  so 
as  to  prevent  all  escape  of  smoke,  when,  after  a 
day  or  two,  the  heap  may  be'  uncovered  and  the 
charcoal  withdrawn. — S. 

Pine  saw  fly.— I  send  yon  a  sprig  of  Pine 
covered  with  small  caterpillars.  During  the  sea- 
son they  grow  nearly  as  long  as  a  man's  finger 
and  are  most  destructive,  entirely  stripping  the 
tree  of  last  year's  growth.  They  do  not  touch  the 
young  shoot.  When  full  grown  they  are  about 
the  same  colour  as  the  bark  of  the  tree.  All  the 
trees  in  the  plantation  are  covered  with  it.  I  got 
the  branches  in  Caithness-shire.  Can  you  tell  me 
the  name  of  the  insect,  and  how  it  may  be  got  rid 
of  ?— C.  DOWNIE,  Edinburgh. 

■*,,*  The  Pine  shoot  sent  is  attacked  by  the  grubs 
of  the  Pine  saw  fly  (Lophyrus  pini),  but  they 
never  attain  the  size  of  "  nearly  as  long  as  a  man's 
finger ; "  their  usual  length  when  full  grown  is 
about  an  inch.  When  the  trees  attacked  by  them 
are  not  too  large,  they  may  be  picked  off  or  crushed 
by  a  tight  squeeze  of  the  hand  to  the  shoot  on 
which  they  are  feeding  or  sprinkled  with  naphtha ; 
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larger  trees  may  be  syringed  with  a  solution  of 
hellebore,  or  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  soft  soap 
and  a  lump  of  washing  soda  the  size  of  a  Wal- 
nut dissolved  ia  2  gallons  of  water,  or  1  lb. 
of  soft  soap  and  1  lb.  of  flowers  of  sulphur  to 
10  gallons  of  water.  Many  may  be  shaken  from 
the  trees  on  a  coldish  morning.  The  grubs  some- 
times make  their  cocoons  in  the  branches,  from 
which  they  should  be  picked ;  others  make  theirs 
under  the  trees  among  Moss,  rubbish,  or  loose 
soil,  which  should  be  scraped  together  and  burned, 
or  turned  over  and  well  beateu  with  a  spade. — 
G.  S.  S. 


FORMING  OAK  WOODS. 
As  the  method  of  raising  Oak  woods  from  stools 
has  been  successfully  followed  in  the  cases  of  some 
large  woods  that  have  recently  come  under  my 
notice,  and  this  is  the  season  for  singling  out  the 
shoots  on  the  Oak  stools,  a  few  words  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  work  is  generally  done  may  be 
of  service.  Nothing  can  be  done  to  advantage  in 
singling  shoots  of  less  than  two  years' growth;  but 
as  the  stools  that  were  cut  down  two  years  ago 
will  have  produced  a  considerable  number  by 
this  time,  if  they  were  left  untouched,  they 
would  unnecessarily  exhaust  the  strength  of 
the  roots,  and  would  produce  brushwood  of 
little  use  but  for  the  fire,  whilst  by  a  fair 
amount  of  attention  and  at  a  moderate  cost 
they  may  be  turned  to  much  better  account. 
We  must  first  consider  the  strength  of  the 
stool  to  be  thinned,  and,  in  accordance  with  this, 
leave  more  or  less  shoots  upon  it.  This  number 
may  vary  from  one  to  four  or  five.  Whatever 
number  is  decided  upon,  it  is  important  to  leave 
only  the  straightest  and  most  promising  of  the 
shoots,  and  to  be  careful  that  they  are  as  equally 
disposed  round  the  stool  as  possible.  It  is  not 
well,  however,  at  this  first  cutting  to  take  away 
too  many  of  the  shoots,  as  if  too  small  a  number 
is  left  there  will  not  be  sufficient  channels  to  con- 
duct the  juices  away  from  the  roots,  and  the  result 
will  be  that  these  juices  will  find  an  outlet  by 
forming  new  shoots  at  the  points  where  the  origi- 
nal ones  were  removed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  too 
many  are  left,  the  sap  will  be  too  widely  distri- 
buted and  the  shoots  will  become  stunted  and 
bark-bound.  It  will,  therefore,  require  a  little 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  forester  to  guard 
against  these  extremes.  The  best  way  to  remove 
these  superfluous  shoots  is  to  use  a  wedge-shaped 
chisel  with  a  handle  some  3  feet  long.  To  push 
them  off  by  means  of  this  instrument  is  better 
than  cutting  them,  as  if  they  are  cut  the  stools 
will  be  more  apt  to  shoot  at  these  points.  Very 
little  will  now  be  required  to  be  done  for  another 
two  years,  when  the  stools  should  again  be  cleared 
of  all  young  growths  that  have  risen  up  daring 
the  time.  In  another  two  years,  i  c,  the  sixth 
from  cutting,  stools  which  have  been  treated  in 
the  way  here  recommended  should  be  freed  from 
some  of  the  shoots  left  at  the  first  thinning. 
Where  five  were  left  it  will  probably  be  necessary 
to  remove  two,  and  these  of  course  will  be  the 
worst.  The  three  that  are  left  should  stand  round 
the  stool  as  equally  as  possible.  Where  only  four 
were  left,  cut  out  two,  and  leave  the  two  best  as 
nearly  opposite  each  other  as  circumstances  will 
admit.  Up  to  this  point  the  treatment  would 
be  the  same  whether  intended  merely  for 
the  growth  of  Oak  poles  for  cutting  at  fifteen 
or  twenty  years'  growth,  or  for  the  raising  of  trees. 
If  for  the  former,  little  more  need  be  done ;  but  if 
the  latter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  a  third 
part  of  the  stands  by  the  twelfth  year  after  cut- 
ting, or  say  to  thin  them  out  as  nearly  as  may  be 
to  a  distance  of  7  feet  or  8  feet  apart.  At  periods 
of  five  years  or  so  other  stands  must  be  removed 
as  the  growth  of  the  young  saplings  require.  The 
length  of  time  this  process  will  have  to  be  con- 
tinued before  the  young  trees  will  attain  a  mar- 
ketable size  must,  o£  course,  depend  on  the 
ourcumstancas  of  soil  and  situation,  but  that 
young  woods  can  be  successfully  raised  from 
stools  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  as  I  now  know 
of  vvoods  (as  previously  mentioned)  that  are  re- 
turning a  good  revenue  to  the  owners  that  have 


been  grown  from  stool  sticks.  One  drawback  to 
trees  grown  on  this  plan  is  that  the  butts  just 
above  the  roots  are  somewhat  trumpet-shaped, 
and  the  wood  is  often  defective  for  a  distance  of 
a  few  inches,  but  these  are  minor  matters  that  do 
not  greatly  tell  against  the  usefulness  of  thus 
growing  the  Oak.  The  cutting  and  barking  of 
trees  for  the  present  year  has  nearly  come  to 
an  end,  but  a  word  of  caution  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  stools  intended  to  remain  for  sub- 
sequent growth  may  not  be  out  of  place,  and  that 
is  that  the  bark  should  on  no  pretence  be  taken 
off  them.  They  should  be  left  not  more  than 
4  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the 
edges  of  the  bark  where  the  tree  ha's  been  cut 
should  be  pared,  tha.  the  rain  may  readily  ran  off, 
as  if  left  to  lodge  upon  the  stools  it  will  seriously 
interfere  with  their  subsequent  growth  and  vi- 
tality. J.  N.  Blunt. 


Selecting  Oak  timber.— We  have  to  live 
and  learn,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  the  lesson  re- 
specting the  strength  of  Oak.  If  "  Yorkshireman  " 
carefully  reads  the  paragraph  (p.  486)  he  will  see 
that  I  did  not  say  that  "  Oak  that  is  grown  fast 
in  good  soil  is  deficient  in  strength,  &o."  What  I 
stated  wa^s  that  when  Oak  is  grown  on  a  peculiarly 
rich  soil  it  is  deficient  in  strength  in  consequence 
of  rapid  growth,  and  therefore  has  coarser  fibre. 
That  this  is  the  truth  about  Oak  grown  on  very  rich 
soils  I  still  aver.  Indeed,  I  know  instances  where 
on  rich  loamy  soils  the  Elm  grows  to  perfection, 
but  the  Oak  on  the  same  estate  is  always  shunned 
by  the  timber  merchant,  as  he  knows  by  experi- 
ence that  it  will  burn  his  fingers  if  he  touches  it, 
and  a  "  burnt  cat  dreads  the  fire."  On  the  other 
hand,  on  cold  clay  land  at  a  distance  of  some  few 
miles  from  this  estate  the  Elm  does  not  thrive  at 
all,  and  the  soil  is  of  comparatively  little  use  to 
the  agriculturist.  Here  the  Oak  grows  to  perfec- 
tion, and  the  man  who  wants  reliable  stuff  knows 
from  experience  where  to  find  it.  When  "  York- 
shireman "  speaks  of  Ash  I  am  ready  to  agree  with 
him,  as  everyone  who  has  hid  any  experience  of 
timber  knows  right  well  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  faster  the  Ash  grows  and  the  younger 
it  is  used  the  better  and  tougher  it  is. — D. 

"  Pipe-Btave  "  Oak. — This  is  a  class  of 
Baltic  Oak  diverted  from  the  bands  of  the  cooper, 
one  very  popular  a  few  years  ago,  but  now  little 
used.  'These  staves,  although  but  6  inches  broad, 
are  cut  into  boards,  and  jointed  up  for  carcass 
work,  drawer  sides,  bottoms,  panels,  &c.  It  is 
remarkable  in  having  the  "  medullary  rays,"  or 
"  silver  grain,"  on  the  face,  and  in  being  very 
kind  and  easy  to  work.  Imported  Oaks  have 
never  traversed  beyond  the  line  of  their  natural 
colour.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  brown,  being 
the  first  stage  of  decay,  it  would,  as  a  colour,  be 
common  to  foreign  work ;  be  this  as  it  may,  we 
have  never  seen  it  as  an  article  of  import  in  the 
wood  trade.  From  this  circumstance  certain 
varieties  of  English  Oak  bear  away  the  palm  in 
point  of  colour,  beauty,  and  value,  and  hence  we 
may  say  with  the  old  shipwrights,  "  There  is  no- 
thing like  English  Oak." 

Oak  galls. — According  to  Dr.  HoUis,  these 
are  divisible  into  two  classes :  one-celled,  to 
which  belong  the  woody  Oak  galls  and  the  Currant 
galls  ;  and  many-celled,  such  as  the  spongy  Oak 
Apple  and  the  Oak-root  gal!.  He  believes  that 
most,  if  not  all,  are  formed  during  the  growth  of 
the  leaf,  the  eggs  being  laid  in  the  bud  ;  and  that 
the  different  layers  of  the  leaf  can  be  made  out 
in  those  of  the  gall. 

The  Turkey  Oak  (Quercus  Cerris  vulgaris), 
sometimes  called  the  Oak  of  the  Levant,  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  to  this  country  in  the  year 
1735  (see  Johnson's  "Gardener's  Dictionary').  Its 
straight  and  somewhat  rapid  growth  would  make 
it  a  valuable  addition  to  our  forest  trees  were  it 
not  for  its  liability  to  be  attacked  by  worms.  The 
specimen  sent  comes  from  a  tree  that  was  felled 
many  years  ago  and  had  occupied  the  ground  on 
which  it  stood  about  five-and-twenty  or  thirty 
years.    I  bad  the  trunk  sawn  up  into  inch  boards. 


and  after  they  had  been  laid  by  for  a  few  years  I 
found  that  both  sap  and  heart  wood  had  been, 
perforated  in  several  places  by  those  destructive 
insects,  and  on  inquiry  I  learned  that  in  this 
neighbourhood  the  tree  had  a  bad  reputation,  and 
was  carefully  avoided  by  the  wheelwrights  and 
carpenters  when  they  made  their  purchases  at 
wood  sales.  But  as  an  ornamental  tree,  what  can 
be  faid  in  its  favour  will  be  found  in  a  full  and 
very  interesting  account  of  the  tree  by  Mr.  George 
Nicholson,  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Gaedbn. — B.  S. 


NURSES  IN  YOUNG  PLANTATIONS. 

I  DO  not  think  the  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  between  your  excellent  correipondent 
"  Glendye  "  and  myself  will  be  found  to  be  so  wide 
when  we  come  to  understand  each  other  more 
clearly.  I  confess,  at  the  outset,  that  I  must  have 
misapprehended  the  object  and  meaning  of  plant- 
ing Scotch  Firs  as  nurses  among  deciduous  trees, 
like  the  Oak,  if  an  Oak  is  just  as  good  as  a  Scotch 
Fir  "  to  shelter  and  elongate  each  other,"  as 
"  Glendye  "  states,  and  that  the  only  reason  why 
Scotch  Firs  are  preferred  is  that  they  are  cheaper 
and  fewer  of  them  required.  To  quote  correctly, 
"  Glendye  "  writes :  "  An  Oak  is  in  no  material 
way  better  nursed  by  a  Scotch  Fir  than  by  Oak 
provided  all  the  while  that  Oaks  are  sufficiently 
close  planted  to  shelter  and  elongate  each  other  ;  " 
and  in  the  same  column  be  says,  "  the  question 
resolves  itself  into  one  of  economy."  Very  well  ! 
The  width  at  which  authorities  recommend  young 
trees  to  be  planted  does  not  vary  much,  all  ad- 
vising tolerably  thick  planting  at  a  pretty  uniform 
rate  per  acre,  so  that  the  price  of  the  trees  should 
determine  the  question  of  "  economy  " ;  and  on 
this  point  the  nurseryman's  catalogue  does  not 
support  "  Glendye's  "  plea.  I  refer  to  two  of  the 
most  extensive  growers  of  forest  trees  in  England, 
and  one,  I  find,  offers  English  Oak  of  from  1  foot 
to  2  feet  at  from  30s.  to  40s.  per  1000,  Scotch  Fir 
of  the  same  sizes  at  exactly  the  same  figure  ;  and 
the  other  offers  both  at  just  about  the  same  rela- 
tive prices;  and  so  I  believe  do  all.  This  con- 
sideration in  favour  of  the  Scotch  Fir  therefore 
falls  to  the  ground,  and  as  for  the  saving  gained 
by  planting  fewer  of  the  Firs,  I  will  wait  till  I  get 
"  Glendye's "  calculation  of  the  saving  on  that 
point  before  I  say  anything  about  it  further  than 
to  state  that  I  think  it  will  not  be  worth  men- 
tioning when  we  come  to  set  the  value  of  Oak 
thinnings  against  those  of  Scotch  Fir.  Unless, 
therefore,  my  statements  are  wrong  as  above 
given,  I  submit  that  "  Glendye  "  corroborates  what 
I  wrote  entirely.  As  to  Larches  being  used  as 
nurses,  I  approve  of  them — that  is  to  say,  I  prefer 
them  to  less  valuable  trees  where  the  ground  for 
any  reason  cannot  be  planted  with  one  kind. 

YOBKSHIBEMAN. 


Timber  of  the  Eorae  Chestnut.— Not- 
withstanding its  possessing  valuable  properties  as  a 
landscape  tree,  were  its  timber  as  useful  as  that  of 
the  Elm,  I  should  not  like  to  see  the  latter  tree 
banished  from  our  hedgerows  to  make  room  for  it. 
If  it  was  as  widely  distributed  as  the  Elm,  its 
general  effects  would  be  too  dense,  and  in  a  sense 
oppressive.  This  need  not  worry  us,  however,  as 
so  far  as  I  know  its  timber  is  of  but  little  value, 
and  it  will  never  be  very  extensively  planted. 
With  regard  to  the  propagation  of  this  tree, 
Loudon  says,  "  The  nuts  if  wanted  for  seed  should 
be  gathered  up  as  soon  as  they  drop,  and  either 
sown  or  mixed  with  earth,  because  if  they  are 
left  exposed  to  the  air  they  will  lose  their  ger- 
minating properties  in  a  month.'  He  also  adds, 
"  Some  nurserymen  canee  the  nuts  to  germinate 
before  sowing  them  in  order  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pinching  off  the  extremity  of  the  radicle, 
by  which  means  the  plants  are  prevented  from  form- 
ing a  tap-root,  or  at  least  if  a  tap-root  be  formed, 
it  is  of  a  much  weaker  description  than  it  otherwise 
would  be,  and  the  number  of  lateral  fibres  is  in- 
creased. When  the  tree  is  intended  to  attain  the 
largest  size  in  the  shortest  time,  the  nut  ought  to  be 
sown  where  the  tree  is  finally  to  remain,  because 
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the  use  of  the  tap-root  is  principally  to  descend 
deep  into  the  soil  to  procure  a  supply  of  moisture, 
which  in  dry  situations  and  seasons  can  never  be 
obtained  in  suffioient  quantity  by  the  lateral 
root?,  which  esteud  theoiselves  near  the  surface 
in  search  of  nourishment  and  air. 


SELECTING  AND  SAWING  WOOD  FOR 
FENCES  ON  ESTATES. 
As  the  selection  and  sawing  of  wood  for  fencing 
forms  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  forester's 
duties,  a  few  words  on  the  subject  may  be  of 
interest.  According  to  the  difEerent  positions  they 
are  intended  to  occupy,  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  employed,  and  whether  erected  for 
permanent  or  only  temporary  utility,  the  form  of 
fence  and  the  kind  of  material  used  in  con- 
struction would  vary  graatly.  When  a  really 
effective  and  durable  park  or  other  fence  is  wanted, 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  a  close  paled  one  con- 
structed entirely  of  Oak.  This  form  is  expensive, 
and  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  proper 
material  and  also  in  sawing  it  into  the  required 
dimensions.  On  estates  where  Oak  grows  plenti- 
fully there  should  not  be  much  difficulty  in 
fixing  upon  the  most  suitable  trees.  After 
the  trees  have  been  chosen,  the  next  important 
point  is  that  each  part  of  them  is  allotted  to  its 
proper  purpose.  Although  the  posts  will  be  the 
first  thing  required,  this  is  not  the  order  in  which 
the  materials  should  be  prepared.  For  a  fence 
where  Oak  pales  are  to  be  used,  the  pales  should 
be  first  seen  to,  as  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
that  wood  of  the  straightest  grain  and  of  the  best 
quality  only  should  be  employed  for  the  purpose. 
This,  indeed,  can  sometimes  be  obtained  so  clear 
in  the  grain,  that  they  may  be  cleft  with  but  little 
waste.  When  this  is  feasible,  it  should  be  done 
in  preference  to  sawing,  as  not  only  is  the  effect 
of  the  fence  heightened  by  the  cleft  surface  being 
naturally  rough,  but  the  strength  of  the  pales  is 
much  greater  from  their  being  split  with  the  grain 
of  the  wood,  and  consequently  better  able  to  stand 
a  transverse  thrust.  It  is  not  always  that  such 
wood  as  this  can  be  obtained  when  the  pales  are 
required  some  5  feet  or  6  feet  in  length  ;  therefore 
the  next  best  thing  is  to  have  them  sawn  from 
straight  trees  and  butt  lengths  only.  When  this 
is  carefully  done  from  wood  of  good  quality,  the 
heartwood  only  being  used,  these  pales  may  still 
be  considered  as  practically  everlasting.  As  each 
pale  for  a  close  fence  is  required  to  lap  over  its 
neighbour,  the  pieces  require  to  be  cut  in  the 
way  technically  known  as  teather-edged.  This  may 
be  done  as  shown  in  fig.  1. 


Fig.l 

Here  we  have  the  section  of  a  clean  butt  of  Oak 
croas-cut  to  the  length  required.  This  round  log 
must  first  be  reduced  into  quarters,  as  shown  in 
the  diagram.  This  is  best  done  (where  such 
machinery  is  employed)  on  a  bench  similar  in 
construction  to  the  large  rack  bench  recently 
illustrated  in  The  G.\bden,  and,  when  this  is 
effected,  transferred  to  a  smaller  bench  with  a 
canting  fence.  Each  quarter  is  here  reduced 
into  planks  of  sufficient  thickness  to  allow  of  a 
diagonal  cut  being  afterwards  taken  to  reduce  each 
plank  into  two  pales.  They  will  not  generally  be 
needed  so  thick  as  this,  but  we  will  suppose,  aa  an 
illustration,  that  we  require  pales  of  1  inch  in 
thickness  at  the  thick  edge  and  half  an  inch  at  the 
thin  edge.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  cut  the 
planks   fully   U  inches  thick   to  allow    for  the 


waste  by  the  diagonal  cut.  This  diagonal  out  is 
taken  by  the  saw-b«nch  fence  being  adjusted  to 
stand  the  half  inch  out  of  the  perpendicular.  It  is 
important  that  the  planks,  in  order  to  be  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  line  of  the  medullary  rays, 
should  be  taken  off  alternately,  viz.,  each  plank  at 
right  angles  to  the  last.  After  these  planks  are 
sawn,  and  before  the  diagonal  cut  is  taken,  all 
the  sap  wood  should  be  removed  from  the  outside 
edge  and  only  the  heartwood  used,  and  if  the 
plank  as  it  comes  from  the  saw  should  be  too 
broad,  a  flat  cut  before  the  diagonal  cut  is  made 
will  be  found  to  overcome  the  difficulty  by  re- 
ducing it  to  half  the  width.  In  cutting  up  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  pales  will  not  be  of  a  uni- 
form width,  but  this  is  relatively  unimportant,  as 
by  being  prepared  in  this  way  the  most  is  made  of 
the  timber,  and,  what  is  a  great  consideration,  the 
sawn  wood  will  effectually  resist  the  action  of  the 
sun  and  the  wind,  which  it  would  not  do  if  cut  in 
any  approximate  degree  parallel  to  the  concentric 
circles.  The  rails  now  demand  our  attention.  The 
best  form  for  these  is  that  known  as  the  "  arris." 
These,  next  to  the  pales,  require  the  best  timber, 
and  only  the  heartwood  should  be  used.  The 
actual  size,  of  course,  must  be  regulated  by  the 
strength  required  in  the  fence.  The  section  of  the 
rail,  which  is  really  an  isosceles  triangle,  is  shown 
in  fig.  2. 
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The  greatest  advantage  of  this  shape  of  rail  is 
that  it  presents  an  inclined  surface  to  the  weather ; 
consequently  there  is  no  lodgment  for  the  wet. 
The  way  in  which  the  rails  are  cut^will  be  under- 
stood by  referring  to  the  figure. 

The  tree  is  first  sawn  into  planks,  the  saw  cuts 
being  represented  by  the  vertical  lines.  These 
planks  are  next  sawn  into  square  scantlings,  as 
indicated  by  the  short  horizontal  lines,  each  of 
these  squares  being  ultimately  divided  into  two 
rails  by  the  diagonal  cuts.  Lastly,  in  considering 
the  material  for  this  fence,  we  come  to  the  posts 
which  have  to  support  the  whole  erection.  These, 
when  possible,  should  be  sawn  from  the  trees  large 
enough  to  cut  at  least  four  posts  in  order  that 
a  line  may  pass  through  the  centre,  and  no 
complete  concentric  circle  be  contained  in  any 
one  post,  otherwise  they  will  be  liable  to  be 
torn  about  by  the  weather,  as  explained  in 
the  case  of  the  pales.  If  these  directions,  which 
I  trust  I  have  made  clear,  are  carefully  fol- 
lowed, we  shall  have  material  for  a  fence  that 
is  practically  imperishable.  Where  a  temporary 
erection  only  is  needed  for  protecting  young 
hedges  and  for  similar  purposes,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  the  common  four  or  five-rail  fence. 
Larch,  when  it  grows  on  an  estate,  should  always 
be  used  in  preference  to  any  other  wood,  but  when 
this  is  not  to  be  had,  a  fence  that  will  answer  for 
some  years  may  be  made  by  using  small  Oak  sap- 
lings or  even  limbs  of  the  Oak  for  posts,  and 
Scotch  or  Spruce  Fir  for  rails ;  indeed.  Elm 
will  make  good  rails,  but  may  generally  be 
turned  to  better  account.  The  use  of  Elm  for 
posts  should  never  be  attempted  unless  there  is 
absolutely  no  other  wood  within  reach.  Wfcether 
Larch  or  Oak  is  used  for  the  posts,  a  very  good 
size  in  the  log  is  about  8  inches  in  diameter, 
a  centre  cut  being  taken  to  make  two  half-round 
posts.  In  using  up  Larch  it  will  generally 
be  more  convenient  to  use  the  larger  pieces 
for  rails,  as  where  they  have  to  be  squared,  which 
they  should  be,  it  will  be  found  that  the  large 
stuff  cuts  up  more  economically.    A  good  length 


and  size  is  10  feet  long  by  3.^  inches  deep  and  a 
trifie  under  il  inches  thick.  lu  erecting  "  bays  " 
of  this  length  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  "  stay  " 
driven  into  the  ground  at  the  centre  of  each  "  bay  " 
and  nailed  to  the  rails.  The  posts  may  be  about 
7  feet  in  length  to  have  a  good  hold  of  the  soil, 
but  this,  of  course,  will  be  subject  to  variation,  as 
where  the  subsoil  is  rocky  much  less  hold  will  suf- 
fice than  would  be  the  case  with  clay.  These  main 
posts  should  always  be  morticed  and  the  rails 
inserted,  as  nailing  is  a  clumsy  and  unsatisfactory 
way  of  fixing.  Where  steam  machinery  is  used, 
it  will  be  found  useful  it  a  boring  apparatus  is 
attached  to  the  saw- bench  for  boring  the  holes; 
but  for  finishing  the  mortices,  a  quick  handy  man 
with  a  chisel  and  mallet  or  a  small  axe  will  be 
found  better  than  the  further  use  of  machinery, 
as  so  long  as  the  core  is  properly  taken  out  no 
very  great  finish  is  necessary.  D.  J.  Y. 


WOOD  OF  ENGLISH  ELM. 
The  wood  of  the  English  Elm  (Ulmus  campes- 
tris)  is  generally  of  a  rich  brown  colour,  hard, 
tough,  and  crooked  in  the  grain,  being  conse- 
quently difficult  to  split  or  to  work  up.  Its  medul- 
lary rays  are  either  altogether  wanting,  or  else 
very  difficult  to  distinguish.  This  tree  may  easily 
be  known  by  its  alternate  habit  of  growth,  each 
succeeding  year's  shoots  springing  in  alternate 
order  from  the  sides  of  those  of  the  previous  year. 
It  is  common  to  the  central  and  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  to  France  and  Spain,  and 
it  is  also  found  in  the  western  parts  of  Asia. 
When  the  timber  has  to  be  kept  unused  for  any 
length  of  time  after  felling,  it  is  better  immersed 
in  water.  The  strength  of  its  lateral  fibre  causes 
it  to  be  much  sought  after  for  making  blocks  for 
ships'  rigging.  It  was  formerly  used  for  keels  of 
ships  and  as  gunwales  for  men-of-war.  Now  it 
furnishes  naves  for  wheels,  furniture,  coffin  boards, 
pumps,  and  piles,  and  is  used  by  carpenters  and 
wheelwrights  generally.  The  timber  is  but  little 
liable  to  shakes  of  any  kind,  and  its  sapwood 
proves  to  be  nearly  as  durable  as  the  heartwood. 
Without  great  care.  Elm  plank  warps  very  consi- 
derably after  sawing.  The  pruning  of  Elm  trees 
is  generally  followed  by  rapid  decay  of  the 
stumps,  and  when  these  are  of  large  size  the  tim- 
ber soon  becomes  injured.  In  some  of  the  mid- 
land counties  the  trees  are  kept  closely  pruned 
up  from  the  time  they  are  young,  and  though  they 
are  thus  rendered  very  unsightly,  the  practice  is 
supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  growth  of  tough 
and  gnarled  nave  timber.  The  timber  should  be 
winter-felled,  and  is  best  cut  down  between 
November  and  February.  It  was  formerly  exten- 
sively used  as  weather-boarding  in  the  construc- 
tion of  houses  in  Kent  and  Essex,  and  wherever 
fuel  for  burning  bricks  was  scarce.  B. 


The  Laroh  In  Amerloa.— The  profit  of 
growing  the  Larch  is  not  yet  understood  nor  its 
value  for  fence  posts.  Grape  stakes,  kc,  after 
seasoning  one  summer.  It  does  best  when  planted 
closely  in  rows  4  feet  apart  and  3  feet  in  the  row. 
Planters  should  procure  small  plants  from  the 
large  growers.  Keep  them  in  nursery  rows  two 
years,  and,  most  important  of  all,  set  them  where 
they  are  to  remain  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
in  the  spring.  Mr.  J.  H.  Masters,  one  of  the 
largest  planters  in  the  Ktate,  says  :  "  Plant  in  rows 
4  feet  by  2  feet,  which  will  give  a  large  profit  in 
posts  and  poles."  He  urges  very  early  planting. 
Mr.  Samuel  Barnard  says  :  "  The  Larch  which  I 
think  will  prove  of  great  value  on  rough  and 
broken  lands  where  they  are  found  on  a  farm,  and 
on  the  hills  of  Western  Nebraska,  has  done  well 
with  me.  Trees  planted  ten  years  are  20  feet  in 
height,  and  measure  9  inches  to  1 5  inches  1  footf rom 
the  ground.  It  does  best  when  planted  in  rows 
4  feet  apart  and  18  inches  in  the  row,  8700  to  the 
acre.  Its  own  leaves  will  soon  cover  the  ground, 
keeping  it  moist  and  entirely  prevent  weed 
growth."  The  much  abused  Cotton-wood  (Popu- 
lus)  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  poor  settler 
whose  means  would  only  allow  his  planting  the 
cuttings  or  seedlings  pulled  upon  the  sand  bars  of 
the  rivers.    These  soon  gave  protection  from  the 
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fierce  winter  storms  which  sweep  over  the  treeless 
prairies  and  an  early  supply  of  fuel.  As  soon  as 
he  is  able  to  secure  the  plants  or  nuts,  the  Cotton- 
woods  are  only  left  to  protect  the  second  plant- 
ing of  Walnut,  Ash,  Catalpa,  and  the  better  kinds. 
The  Catalpa  speciosa  promises  to  be  the  leading 
tree  for  forest  planting.  One  man  the  past 
spring  planted  80,000  on  lands  of  his  own  250 
miles  west  of  the  Missouri  River. —  Gardeners' 
Monthly. 

WOOD  OP  THE  WILD  CHERRY. 
As  an  ornamental  as  well  as  a  valuable  timber 
tree  the  wild  Cherry  is  but  too  little  known,  at 
least  in  this  country.  Many  points  in  favour  of 
it  might  be  adduced,  such  as  immunity  from 
disease,  rapidity  of  growth  when  planted  in  suit- 
able soil,  closeness  with  which  it  can  be  advan- 
tageously planted ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  value  of  the  timber  obtained. 

Wnen  thinning  the  patch  of  woodland  in  which 
these  trees  occur  we  had  occasion  to  remove 
several,  the  timber  of  which  was  of  excellent 
quality  and  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  its 
medullary  processes,  which  give  the  longitudinal 
section  a  bright  satiny  lustre  and  rendered  it  well 
suited  for  ornamental  cabinet-work. 

As  an  ornamental  tree  the  wild  Cherry  is  also 
valuable,  for,  during  early  summer,  when  laden 
with  its  pure  white  flowers,  or  again  in  autumn, 
when  myriads  of  the  shining  black  fruit  hang  in 
clusters  from  its  branches,  it  will  be  readily  ad- 
mitted that  few  woodland  trees  have  a  more 
lovely  or  conspicuous  appearance.  In  Scotland, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Findhorn,  and  in  Devon 
many  fine  examples  of  the  wild  Cherry  may  be 
seen,  ranging  in  height  from  30  feet  to  43  feet, 
and  girthing  at  3  feet  about  7  feet  in  circum- 
ference of  stem.  This  is,  however,  about  the 
Hrgest  size  to  which  they  attain  in  that  district, 
although  in  many  other  parts  of  Scotland  much 
finer  specimens  may  be  seen. 

In  a  low-lying  and  rather  damp  piece  of  wood- 
land, near  the  junction  of  the  Conway  and  Car- 
narvon roads,  may  be  seen  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  Gean,  or  wild  Cherry,  to  be 
found  in  this  country.  The  soil  in  which  these 
trees  are  growing  may  best  be  described  as 
gravelly  loam  lying  upon  slate  rock,  with  an 
alluvial  surface  from  time  to  time  deposited  by 
the  Ogwen  River  during  floods.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  figures,  several  of  these 
trees  have  attained  large  dimensions,  and  are  still 
in  a  very  healthy,  thriving  condition :  No.  1  ; 
height,  70  feet ;  girth  of  stem  at  3  feet  and  5  feet, 
6  feet  i  inches  and  6  feet  3  inches  respectively. 
No.  2  :  height  70  feet ;  girth  of  stem  at  3  feet, 
6  feet  1  inch;  and  at  5  feet,  5  feet  10  inches. 
The  boles  are  remarkably  clean  and  straight, 
and  with  a  very  gradual  taper. 

A.  D.  Webster. 
Penrhyn  Castle,  North  Wales. 


patent  will  not  only  avert  dry-rot,  but  absolutely 
core  it,  and  render  timber  considerably  less  liable 
to  the  action  of  fire.  The  first  experiment  was 
tried  on  two  pyramids,  constructed  by  placing  a 
large  number  of  pieces  of  wood  together,  one  being 
"  pickled "  with  the  preparation  and  the  other 
unprepared.  A  pint  of  petroleum  was  placed  on 
each  other,  and  whilst  all  that  remained  of  the 
unprepared  timber  was  the  usual  residuum  of 
ashes,  that  which  was  soaked  with  the  preparation 
remained  almost  intact. 

The  next  experiment  was  that  tried  on  a  barrel 
of  the  usual  Government  size,  under  the  head  of 
which  was  placed  a  quantity  of  gunpowder, 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  tissue  paper,  and  then 
enveloped  in  brown  paper  prepared  with  Dr. 
Jones's  solution.  Though  subjecied  to  the  heat 
caused  by  petroleum  being  poured  over  unprepared 
shavings,  the  gunpowder  did  not  explode  even 
when  the  flames  were  directed  to  the  interior  of 
the  barrel.  When  taken  out  the  gunpowder  was 
found  in  precisely  the  same  condition  as  it  was 
prior  to  being  subjected  to  fire.  The  third  expe- 
riment was  that  of  setting  fire  to  two  wooden 
houses,  one  being  prepared  by  the  process  and 
the  other  not  so  treated.  In  the  instance  of  the 
former,  though  subjected  to  the  heat  caused  by  a 
large  fire  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  base- 
ment, the  floor  was  but  slightly  charred ;  in  the 
other,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  flooring 
was  completely  burnt,  and,  had  time  been 
allowed,  the  whole  structure  would  have  been 
destroyed. 

A  fourth  experiment  was  that  of  subjecting  a 
wooden  box,  of  several  inches  thickness,  to  the 
flames  of  a  fierce  fire  for  some  fifteen  minutes. 
When  taken  out  the  exterior  of  the  box  was  but 
little  charred,  and,  on  it  being  opened,  a  parch 
ment  deed,  to  which  a  large  seal  had  been 
attached,  was  found  unharmed,  the  sealing-wax 
itself  not  presenting  any  appearance  of  having 
suffered  from  melting.  After  these  tests  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  treatment  had  been  concluded, 
those  present  were  shown  a  piece  of  timber  taken 
from  her  Majesty's  ship  "  Lord  Clyde,"  which  had 
been  restored  from  a  state  of  almost  pulp  to  its 
normal  condition. 


row,  which  are  the  deciduous  ones,  grow  so  well 
as  their  evergreen  neighbours,  and  it  results  that 
a  good  growing  tree  has  to  be  cut  down  for  the 
sake,  perhaps,  of  a  poor  sickly  one.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  plantation  is  all  of  the  same  sort, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  protecting  belt 
of  hardy  and  strong  growers  round  the  outside,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  follow  any  strict  rule  as  to 
the  thinning,  but  the  worst  may  be  taken  out  and 
the  best  left  as  far  as  possible.  "  Glendye  "  has 
so  well  indicated  both  the  name  and  functions  of 
"nurses"  which  were  assailed,  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  defend  their  use,  but  what  I  wish 
to  point  out  is  that  when  a  special  crop  of  timber 
is  required,  it  is  so  much  better  to  have  the  nurses 
of  the  same  sort,  then  the  thinning  afterwards 
may  be  carried  out  so  much  more  easily,  and  with 
such  much  better  results. 

A  load  of  bark  (p.  533).— We  all  agree,  I 
am  sure,  with  "Wilts"  in  the  desirability  of 
having  our  weights  and  measures  the  same,  but 
unfortunately  neither  the  provisions  of  Magna 
Charta,  nor  a  good  deal  of  subsequent  legislation 
on  this  point,  have  entirely  removed  the  evil.  I 
used  the  term  "a  load,"  buttock  good  care  to  add 
that  it  consisted  of  2^  tons.  A  curious  list  might 
be  made  of  all  the  variations  and  anomalies  in 
weights  and  measures,  many  of  which  it  takes 
some  time  to  learn  and  become  accustomed  to. 
Nearly  all  farm  and  garden  produce  is  disposed  of 
on  a  special  scale  peculiar  to  itself,  and  the 
different  markets  also  vary.  The  remedy  as 
pointed  out  lies  chiefly  with  the  large  buyers,  and 
one  would  have  thought  that  for  their  own  sake 
they  would  have  endeavoured  to  simplify  matters. 

Sussex.  C.  R.  S.  D. 


PRESERVATION  OF  TIMBER. 
OVBK  200  years  have  elapsed  since  a  patent  was 
taken  out  to  preserve  wood  from  decay ;  but  the 
means  employed  by  the  inventor  of  that  period 
were  cumbrous  as  well  as  costly  and  inapplicable, 
except  on  dry  land.  The  idea  was  to  plaster  con- 
structions of  timber  with  a  coating  of  clay.  To 
speak  modestly  of  the  progress  which  had  been 
made  in  the  same  direction  in  the  interval,  it  has 
not  been  great.  Successive  inventors  have  struck 
out  plans  for  arresting  rot  by  permeating  the  wood 
with  creosote  or  chemical  solutions  of  different 
kinds ;  but  none  of  the  methods  adopted  answered 
either  the  need  or  the  expectation.  The  process 
of  creosoting  timber  is  decidedly  antiseptic  ;  the 
vegetable  germs  are  destroyed,  but  then  the 
moisture  is  driven  into  the  centre,  and  the  material 
rendered  more  inflammable.  Then  we  have  had 
Burnetising  (so  called  after  the  name  of  the 
inventor)  and  kyanising ;  but  though  both  have 
good  qualities  they  are  open  to  objections,  which 
are  claimed  not  to  lie  against  a  system,  the 
inventor  of  which  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  .Jones.  Dr. 
Jones  made  several  experiments  to  show  that  his 


NOTES   ON   RECENT  NUMBERS. 

Spruce  Fir  timber  (p.  532)  is  stated  to  be 
"  not  of  much  value,"  and  as  a  rule  the  timber 
merchants  will  not  give  much  for  it,  but  for  home 
use,  in  some  parts  of  England,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
dispensed  with,  unless  indeed  foreign  deals  are  to 
be  bought  as  a  substitute.  In  some  places  where 
the  Scotch  Fir  is  practically  useless,  and  the 
Larch,  if  not  altogether  a  failure,  is  required  for 
out  of  door  use  to  stand  the  weather,  and  in  cases 
where  the  extra  labour  of  working  Oak  would 
cost  more  than  the  job  was  worth,  it  is  chiefly  on 
Spruce  that  one  must  rely  for  all  work  which  will 
be  permanently  under  cover — such  as  rafters,  doors, 
&c.,  both  in  houses  and  farm  buildings.  For 
ladder  poles.  Spruce  is  almost  the  only  home- 
grown tree,  as  a  rule,  that  one  can  use,  and  where 
Weymouth  is  not  much  grown  it  comes  in  handy 
for  shelves,  light  boxes,  and  tables.  The  tree 
itself  is  quick  growing,  pleasing  in  appear- 
ance, and  affords  good  shelter ;  and  on  the  whole 
possesses  merits  which  must  prevent  it  from  dis- 
appearing  from  the  list  of  our  timber  trees  for 
some  time  to  come,  at  all  events  in  some  parts  of 
England. 

Nurses  In  young  plantatlone  (p.  532).— 
The  necessity  for  these  will,  of  course,  depend  to 
a  great  extent  on  the  position  and  aspect  of  the 
new  plantation.  In  some  open  and  exposed  situa- 
tions it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
young  trees  to  grow  unless  planted  thickly  to- 
gether to  protect  each  other.  Evergreens  are 
often  put  in  to  shelter  deciduous  ones,  but  there 
is  this  disadvantage  in  planting  as  nurses  a  dif- 
ferent sort,  that  although  very  nice  schemes  may 
be  laid  out  at  first  as  to  the  thinning,  they  "  Gang 
aft  a  gley,  and  leave  us  nought  but  grief  and 
pain  for  promised  joy,"  because  it  does  not 
follow  that  numbers  three,  six,  and  nine  in  the 


Hay  from  ■woodlands.— The  cutting  of 
Grass  for  hay  in  young  plantations  and  on  the 
drives  and  margins  of  the  woods  is  a  very  com- 
mon practice.  Whether  the  proprietor  gets  the 
hay,  or  the  value  of  it,  in  all  cases  I  do  not  know, 
but  when  he  does  it  is  questionable  if  it  be 
worth  the  trouble  to  him,  while  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  injury  done  to  the  plantations 
by  robbing  the  soil  of  its  produce  without  giving 
any  return  for  it.  The  crop  of  Grass  is  sometimes 
very  heavy  and  rank,  and  ought  to  be  cut  down 
while  the  trees  are  small,  but  should  not  be 
removed.  In  dry  seasons  like  the  present  it 
afforts  invaluable  protection  to  the  roots,  and 
keeps  the  ground  moist — acting  as  a  mulching 
of  manure,  in  fact — T. 

Soil  for  Larch.— The  note  in  The  Garden 
(p.  134)  reminds  me  that  Mr.  Michie  in  his  book 
on  the  Larch  says,  "  If  any  general  term  can  ex- 
press the  quality  of  Larch-producing  soil,  it  is 
that  adapted  for  growing  Barley.  The  soil  adapted 
to  Larch,  minus  the  manure  and  cultivation,  is 
that  which  Barley  delights  to  grow  in."  Another 
writer  reviewing  the  book  does  not  think  this 
practical,  and  quotes  as  an  instance  chalk  downs 
where  Barley  will  grow,  but  Larch  will  not.  Which 
of  these  two  writers  are  right  1  The  former  de- 
finition may  be  too  wide,  but  the  latter  is  wrong 
in  saying  Larch  will  not  grow  on  chalk,  as  I  oonld 
point  to  instances  in  my  immediate  neighbour- 
hood where  quantities  of  Larch  are  growing  on 
the  chalk  formation. — D.  J.  Ybo. 

Price  of  bark.—"  C.  R.  S.  D."  states  (p.  510) 
that  bark  is  now  selling  at  .£13  a  load  of  two  tons 
and  a  quarter,  which  is  something  like  £o  15s. 
per  ton.  Is  this  not  a  misprint  or  a  mistake  in 
some  shape  ?  If  not,  I,  and  I  am  sure  many  other 
land  agents  in  these  times,  would  be  glad  to 
know  where  such  prices  can  be  obtained  for  bark. 
—A  Perplexed  Land  Agent. 


The  timber  of  the  Ash.— The  timber  of  the  Ash  la 
in  good  demand  for  many  special  purposes.  Nothing  has 
yet  been  found  to  compete  with  it  as  oars  for  boat*. 

Mr.  Glads  one  considers  Yew  the  most  dilficult  tree 
to  fell ;  nest  come  Beech  and  Ash.  Oak,  though  very 
hard,  fells  well ;  but  the  easiest  of  all  is  the  Spanish 
Chestnut. 

Larches  in  Galloway.-Mr.  Webster  has  miaunder- 
sto'd  me.  I  spoke  of  the  Laich  tree  at  Galloway  Houie 
aa  the  biggest  in  the  county  (of  Wigtown),  not  in  the  comi- 
try.  I  will  try  and  obtain  the  measurements  lor  him.— 
Salmoniceps, 
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"This  is  an  Art 
■Which  does  mend  Nature  r  ehanire  it  rather:  bnt 

The  art  itself  is  XATPRE."— SftaJvspcnrc. 


Rose  garden. 


SOUVENIR  DE  LA  MALMAISON. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  Rose  is 
well  known  and  appreciated  in  private  gardens, 
its  value  as  a   market   Rose  is  not  everywhere 
understood.     To  make  this  clear,  it  is  necessary 
to  say  that  every  Rose  has  its  season  of  flowering, 
and  there  is  not  one  that  demonstrates  this  truism 
so  plainly  as  the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaiaon,  be- 
cause, do  what  you  will  with  it,  one  can  hardly 
get  a  perfect  flower  on  the  strongest  of  plants 
before  the  end  of  August,  and  it  is  this  cha- 
racter which  makes  it  so  valuable  for  market 
purposes,  because  it  is  capable  of  producing  a 
large  number  of  flowers  at  a  time  when  most 
other  varieties  are  nearly,  if    not    quite,  over. 
I  have  noticed  that  one  or  two  large  growers  of 
market  flowers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol 
have  recognised  this  trait  in  the  character  of  this 
Rose,  and  have  treated  it  accordingly.   It  was  not 
until  I  saw  it  growing  in  warm  and  sheltered 
positions  in  the  form  of  huge  bushes  thaff  I  under- 
stood its  full  capacity  for  furnishing  flowers  during 
the  autumn  months.     Standards  of  it  or  small 
bushes  give  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  number  of 
flowers  which  it  is  capable  of  bearing ;  on  more 
than  one  plant  early  in  the  month  of  September 
last  I  counted  between  twenty  and  thirty  buds 
just  ready  to  open,  although  quite  that  number 
had  been  taken  from  the  same  plants  only  two 
days  before.     Still,  there  was  every  prospect  of 
their  going  on  flowering  for  some  weeks  longer, 
but  not  quite  such  numbers  of  flowers  could  be 
expected.  Most  of  the  plants,  but  not  all,  to  which 
I  am  alluding  were  growing  upon  their  own  roots  ; 
the  others  were  on  the  Manetti.     IE  the  own-root 
plants  were  not  the  best,  they  were  quite  equal 
to  the  others.    The  largest  was  between  4  feet  and 
5  feet  high,  and  as  many  yards  in  circumference. 
The  chief  fault  in  this  Rose  is  that  it  is  not  a  good 
white,  but  in  the  bud,  a  state  in  which  it  is  al- 
ways used,  it  is  so  nearly  white,  as  to  be  a  very 
good  substitute  when  other  white  varieties  are 
scarce.    As  a  matter  of  fact  the  colour  does  not 
appear  to  be  an  objection,  for  no  difiiculty  is  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  a  sale  for  it,  and  at  a 
season  when  the  demand  for  Rose-buds  is  quite  as 
brisk  as  at  any  other  part  of  the  year.     To  have 
plants  the  size  of  those  alluded  to  requires  a  deep 
and  rich  soil ;  no  one  knows  better  than  market 
growers  how  to  provide  for  such  subjects ;  they 
neither   spare   labour   nor   manure ;   they   know 
that  if  proper  preparation  for  growth  is  not  made, 
the    results    will    not    be    satisfactory.     In    re- 
gard   to    pruning,    those    who    wish    to    obtain 
flowers  in  abundance  must  to    a    great  extent 
ignore  it,  especially  during  the  first  five  or  six 
years  ;  a  long  branch  may  occasionally  require  to 
be  shortened  in  order  to  bring  the  plant  into 
something  like  form,  and  a  few  inches  of  the 
shoots  which  have  flowered  may  be  cut  ofE  early 
in  spring,  but  not  until  the  plants  have  developed 
into  good  sized  bushes  must  any  branches  be 
removed,  and  only  then  when  getting  too  much 
crowded.     To  sustain  vigorous  growth  the  soil 
should  be  annually  enriched  with  a  good  dressing 
of  manure  forked  in  about  the  roots. 

J.  C.C. 


this  Rose  distinct  from  every  other  kind.  As  it 
has  now  got  somewhat  crowded,  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  are  all  over  some  of  the  young  growth  will 
be  shortened  and  the  weakest  shoots  cut  away ; 
those  out  back  will  break  again  and  furnish 
flowering  wood  for  next  year.  This  is  all  the 
pruning  it  must  have  untU  the  same  time  next 
year  comes  round,  as  every  shoot  cut  oflt  in  autumn 
will  cut  away  a  bloom.  From  the  freedom  with 
which  the  plant  flowers,  it  is  quite  plain  that  this 
Rose  requires  a  good  and  deep  soil  for  its  roots  ; 
then,  as  a  climbing  Rose,  I  am  sure  it  will  make 
growth  enough  to  please  everybody. — C. 
■  Rose  Devonleneis. — I  do  not  think  that 
"J.  C.  C."  (p.  547)  understands  one  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  National  Rose  Society's  catalogue 
was  drawn  up,  or  he  would  not  have  written  as  he 
has  done.  These  were  to  furnish  a  catalogue  of 
the  flowers  without  reference  to  their  habit  or 
growth,  so  that  two  flowers  precisely  similar  should 
not  be  shown  on  the  same  stand,  on  the  ground 
that  their  growth  or  foliage  was  difEerent,  in- 
stances having  occurred  where  three  and  even 
four  Roses  were  shown  precisely  similar,  but  sent 
under  different  names,  and  with  probably  some 
little  variation  of  the  foliage.  Surely  the  very 
fact  of  the  catalogue  mentioning  Climbing  De- 
voniensis  shows  that  they  recognise  two  Roses  as 
to  their  habit,  but  that  they  were  similar  in  flower, 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  Climbing  De- 
voniensis  originated  in  a  vigorous  shoot  on  a  plant 
of  the  ordinary  Devoniensis  with  Mr.  Pavitt,  of 
Bath,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
abnormal  growths  one  recollects.  All  that  the 
National  Rose  Society's  catalogue  decides  is  that, 
however  distinct  in  growth,  they  are  one  and  the 
same  in  flower,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  exhibited 
on  the  same  stand. — D. 


on  their  own  roots— viz.,  Edouard  Morren,  bright 
carmine ;  Duke  of  Teck,  bright  crimson  ;  Camille 
Bemardin,  dark  crimson ;  Charles  Lefebvre, 
crimson;  Emily  Laxton,  rose;  Franijois  Levet, 
pale  rose ;  Elie  Morel,  rosy  lilac  ;  Magna  Charta, 
bright  pink  ;  Perle  des  Blanches,  white  ;  Anne 
de  Diesbach,  deep  rose ;  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa, 
pale  pink ;  John  Hopper,  rose  ;  Mar6chal  Vaillant, 
red  ;  and  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  light  rose.  These 
will  be  sufficient  for  a  beginning.  J.  C. 


Fortune's  yellow  Rose.— On  a  plant  of 
this  Rose  I  counted  to-day  160  flower-buds  open 
and  opening.  It  is  trained  under  the  glass  of  an 
unheated  house,  and  only  covers  a  space  8  feet 
long  and  4  feet  wide.  Every  small  twig  has 
borne  a  flower,  which  gives  the  plant  a  singular 
appearance,  owing  to  the  coppery  colour  with 
which  the  petals  ate  shaded,  and  which  renders 


HYBRID  PERPETUALS  ON  WALLS. 
It  is  surprising  how  few  who  admire  Roses  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  many  strong-growing 
and  highly-coloured  Hybrid  Perpetuals  for  cover- 
ing walls  of  medium  height,  .ind  for   training 
against  pillars  and  other  odd  spaces,  which  nearly 
every  garden  affords  ;  and  which,  if  covered  with 
brightly-coloured  Roses,  would  not  only  add  to  the 
attractions  of  the  place,  but  show  off  to  advantage 
the  many  good  qualities  that  some  of  these  Roses 
possess  for  that  purpose.     The  idea  that  none  of 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  make  sufficient  growth  to 
warrant  them  being   planted  as  climbers  is  a 
mistake.    To  measure  their  adaptability  for  this 
purpose  from  their  behaviour  when  growing  in  a 
poor  soU,  and   subjected   every  year  to  severe 
pruning,  is  to  display  a  want  of  knowledge  of  what 
they  are  capable  of  doing  when  grown  without 
restriction.     If  we  want  to  find  out  the  capacity 
of   Hybrid  Perpetuals  to    fill   up   space  and  to 
insure  them  long  life,  we  must  have  plants  on 
their   own  roots  and  planted  in  good  soil,  and 
then  leave  them  aXone—i.e.,  not  prune  them  ;  then 
it  will  be  found  that  they  will  grow  as  well 
trained  to  walls  as  they  do  when  standing  singly 
and  allowed  to  grow  in  the  form  of  bushes.     It  is 
also  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  requires  years  of 
patient  waiting  to  see  them  reach  the  top  of  a 
wall  6  feet  high,  because  if  strong  plants  are 
planted,  and  the  soil  and  situation  are  suitable, 
they  will  make  shoots  6  feet  long  in  the  third  or 
fourth  year  after  planting.     We  have  had  such 
varieties  as  Anna  Alexieff  and  Mareohal  Vaillant 
reach  a  height  of  7  feet  in  five  years,  and  we  have 
quite    recently    removed    a    plant    of    Madame 
Lacharme  which  had  grown  up  a  wall  6  feet, 
and    which    for    several    years    flowered    abun- 
dantly.   No  one,    therefore,   need  be  afraid  to 
use  any  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  (except  those 
with  very  dark  coloured  flowers,  such  as  Xavier 
Olibo,  which  are   known  to   be   weak  growers) 
for    covering    warm    walls    6    feet    high  ;    and, 
with   a   little   patience  and  judicious  selection, 
they    may    be    induced    to    grow    even    higher 
than   that.    To    insure    vigorous    growth,    it   is 
necessary  to  provide  a  good  border  for  the  roots, 
bnt  its  preparation  need  not  be  more  elaborate 
than  for  Roses  grown  in  any  other  form.     The 
following  varieties  will  be  found  to  grow  \ngorously 


EEINE  MARIE  HBNRIETTE. 

I  HAVE  had  a  plant  of  this  Rose  growing  on  a 
warm  wall  for  three  years,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  is  about  to  prove  a  very  valuable  addition 
to  the  red-flowered  section  of  climbing  Roses. 
That  it  will  make  vigorous  growth  and  flower 
freely,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt ;  it  sends  up 
vigorous  shoots  from  the  crown,  and  as  the  plant 
gets  older  these  shoots  will  doubtless  get  more 
numerous  as  well  as  stronger.  A  well-established 
plant  of  it  produces  great  numbers  of  large,  full, 
well-formed  flowers,  the  colour  of  which  is  charm- 
ing. Trained  to  a  pillar,  or  on  wires  under  glass, 
this  Rose  is  quite  at  home.  Its  ample  leafage, 
too,  enhances  its  value.  It  it  can  be  obtained  in 
pots,  now  is  a  good  time  to  plant  it,  but  it  will  be 
useless  to  put  it  in  a  poor  soil  and  expect  it  to 
thrive  ;  therefore,  where  the  staple  is  not  good  it 
should  be  made  so.  As  a  guide  to  the  inex- 
perienced, I  may  say  that  any  soil  that  will  grow 
good  vegetables  will  do  for  this  Rose,  or, 
indeed,  for  any  of  the  better  class  of  climbing 
Roses  :  but  near  a  wall  is  just  where  the  best  soil 
of  the  garden  is  not  always  to  be  found.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  make  a  fresh  border  for 
the  roots  ;  if  so,  let  it  be  2  feet  deep  and  3  feet 
in  width,  and  as  much  more  up  to  8  feet  as  space 
will  allow.  If  new  soil  has  to  be  provided,  a  good 
turfy  loam  should  be  selected  in  preference  to 
anything  else.  Before  planting,  disentangle  a  few 
of  the  roots  that  have  got  together  round  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  and  spread  them  out.  Press 
the  earth  firmly  about  them,  and  if  the  soil  is  dry, 
give  it  a  good  soaking  of  water.  See  also  that 
the  roots  do  not  suffer  from  want  of  moisture 
during  the  autumn.  For  the  first  fortnight  after 
planting,  hang  a  mat  up  against  the  plant  for  a 
few  hours  on  very  bright  days.  Such  little  atten- 
tions as  these  make  all  the  difference  whether  a 
plant  gets  established  quickly  or  not.  C.  E. 

Rosa  rugoea  as  a  stock.  — Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson  asks  for  information  on  the  use  of  this 
Japanese  Rose  as  a  stock.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
has  been  so  used  as  yet,  at  any  rate  with  us,  but 
in  a  letter  which  I  received  some  time  ago  from  a 
correspondent  in  Boston,  Mass.,  he  says  that 
they  are  going  in  for  it  largely  in  America.  I  do 
not  know  what  advantage  it  will  possess ;  it  la 
certainly  hardy,  but  not  more  so  than  the  seedling 
Brier.  Perhaps  Mr.  Wilson  will  kindly  say  why 
he  considers  it  desirable  to  try  it.  It  is  hardly 
worth  multiplying  stocks  unless  there  be  some 
good  reason  for  it. — D. 

Having  read  in  TuE  Gaeden  (p.  547)  that 

Rosa  rugosa  is  recommended  as  a  stock  for  Roses, 
allow  me  to  inform  your  readers  that  it,  at  least 
with  me,  emits  considerable  numbers  of  suckers, 
and  is,  therefore,  in  my  opinion  less  adapted  for 
a  stock  than  the  seedling  Brier.  I  think  that  the 
best  of  all  stocks  for  Roses  would  be  Polyantha. 
which  throws  out  no  suckers  at  all.  It  has  also 
the  advantage  of  being  very  hardy  and  of  being 
continually  growing  while  the  others  are  at  rest 
in  summer.  But  as  Polyantha  produces  from  seed 
a  good  number  of  very  dwarf  varieties,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  select  one  of  the  strongest  for  use 
as  a  stock  and  propagate  it  from  cuttings,  which 
strike  freely.— Jean  Sisley,  Monplavnr,  Lijons. 

Large  Rose  bushes.  —  The  practice  of 
pruning  Roses  severely  has  led  many  to  suppose 
that  the  Rose  is  incapable  of  forming  a  large  bush. 
They  have  to  go  to  the  cottager  to  be  undeceived 
in  this  matter,  as  he,  leaving  his  Roses  to  grow 
as  they  like,  can  usually  show  Rose  bushes  not 
much  less  in  siae  than  LUacs.    As  an  example  of 
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a  Ro6e  bush,  we  must  go  to  the  wild  Brier  of  the 
woods  and  hedgerows,  which  geaerally  forms  a 
large  mound,  the  living  branches  growing  upon 
the  framework  formed  by  the  dead  ones.  We 
have  many  large  old  Brier  bushes  of  this  kind 
here,  and  I  notice  that  the  earliest  growths  gene- 
rally consist  of  tall  gross  shoots  from  i  feet  to 
6  feet  in  height,  such  as  nurserymen  use  for  stocks. 
These  the  following  season  produce  abundance  of 
small  shoots,  which  flower  freely,  and  they  go  on 
producing  flowers  for  a  year  or  two,  but  they  soon 
grow  feeble,  and  are  one  and  all  replaced  by  strong 
shoots  from  the  root,  which  grow  over  the  dead 
ones  till  quite  a  thicket  of  dead  Brier  wood  is 
formed,  the  Rose  bush  showing  but  little  signs  of 
exhaustion.  Some  of  these  wild  Rose  bushes  are 
of  great  size,  and  are  very  pretty  objects  in  the 
hedgerows.  The  cultivated  Rose,  especially  the 
rambling  sorts,  behave  in  exactly  the  same  way 
when  planted  in  good  soil  and  left  to  themselves, 
and  none  surpasses  the  Gloire  de  Dijon,  which 
grows  exactly  like  the  Brier.  All  the  strong-grow- 
ing Hybrid  Ferpetnals  and  others,  however,  also 
make  large  bushes,  and  constantly  throw  up  great 
shoots  from  their  roots,  which  take  the  place  of 
the  old  branches  and  bloom  with  the  utmost  free- 
dom. While  I  do  not,  therefore,  seek  to  dissuade 
growers  from  grovring  their  Roses  in  the  orthodox 
way  where  prize  blooms  are  wanted,  I  advise 
them  to  plant  freely  any  varieties  of  the  Rose  that 
seem  to  do  well  with  them,  and  let  them  grow  as 
much  as  they  will,  and  I  guarantee  that  they 
will  make  handsome  objects  in  their  gardens  by- 
and-by.— J.  S.  W. 

Rosa  pyrenaica.— Will  you  allow  me  to 
dissent  from  your  recommendation  of  this  charm- 
ing little  alpine  Rose  as  suitable  for  a  small 
rockery  ?  I  planted  one  some  years  ago  on  my 
small  rockery,  and  the  result  has  been  that  it  has 
worked  itself  in  and  out  under  the  stones,  smother- 
ing up  a  good  many  plants,  and  that  I  am  now 
compelled  to  take  np  that  end  of  the  rockery  and 
make  it  up  afresh.  I  do  not  want  to  discard  it 
altogether,  for  it  is  pretty  both  in  flower  and  berry, 
but  I  must  be  careful  as  to  where  I  place  it. — 
Delta. 

Parks  &  Public  Gardens. 

SHEEP  IN  HYDE  PARK. 
There  are  now,  I  am  told,  nearly  or  about  2000 
sheep  in  Hyde  Park,  and  on  hot  and  still  mornings 
the  result  is  by  no  means  pleasant  to  those  who 
cross  the  park  on  foot.  It  may  be  said  that  they 
manure  the  ground,  but  they  take  more  from  it 
than  they  give.  They  graze  down  the  Grass,  it  is 
true,  but  that  could  be  kept  in  better  order  still 
by  the  simple  strong  mowing  machines  of  recent 
years,  some  of  which  are  well  adapted  for  cutting 
rough  Grass.  Perhaps  the  best  way  would  be 
to  cut  it  more  frequently,  and  treat  it  more  like 
a  well-kept  lawn  ;  the  cuttings  might  be  kept  on 
the  ground  in  some  way.  The  few  pounds  per 
week  derived  by  the  State  from  the  grazing  of 
such  a  large  number  of  animals  need  not  be 
mentioned.  The  clearing  of  the  walks  is  made 
more  diiScult  by  the  presence  of  so  many  animals. 
There  is  quite  enough  refuse  to  remove  apart  from 
theirs.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  present 
arrangement,  I  doubt  very  much  that  we  shall 
always  go  on  covering  our  public  parks  and 
gardens  with  the  ejectse  of  many  animals.  Our 
public  parks  are  kept  up  at  very  great  cost  and 
in  the  most  liberal  way,  and  I  question  very  much 
it  it  is  right  to  make  them  in  any  way  like  the 
butcher's  paddock.  I  need  not  go  into  the  matter 
here,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  excreta  of  the 
animals  is  by  no  means  free  from  danger  to  other 
animals  and  to  men,  and  certainly  it  is  wrong  to 
allow  such  material  over  a  beautiful  garden  in  the 
very  heart  of  London.  On  the  downs  or  the  open 
sheepwalk,  where  the  creatures  get  about  over 
wide,  airy  spaces,  one  does  not  notice  it  at  all  in 
the  same  degree  that  one  does  in  this  park. 

. J.  H.  H. 

Niagara    Falls.— Canadian    journals    state 
that  the  Dominion  Government  is  to  be  invited  by 


the  Legislature  of  New  York  to  co-operate  in  the 
plan  of  establishing  a  free  park  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  at  Niagara  Falls.  The  New  York 
Assembly  has  passed  a  resolution  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  Canadian  Parliament  to  the  fact 
that  the  State  of  New  York  has  just  appropriated 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars  for  the  purchase  of 
lands  and  the  establishment  of  a  free  park  on  their 
side  of  the  Falls.  Parliament  is  "  respectfully 
requested  to  take  such  action  as  shall,  in  connection 
with  what  has  been  done  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  for  ever  insure  to  the 
civilised  world  free  access  to  the  Falls  and  the 
scenery,  which  together  constitute  the  greatest 
wonder  of  the  world." 

NOTES   ON   RECENT   NUMBERS. 

Apple  trees  and  Cherries  (p.  540)  are 
not  very  often  planted  for  effect  in  woods  and 
pleasure  grounds,  as  many  of  the  larger  flowered 
and  brighter  fruited  sorts  well  deserve  to  be,  and 
a  tall  standard  Pear  is  not  at  any  time  an  un- 
pleasing  object  in  an  isolated  position  or  grouped 
with  other  trees.  One  of  the  most  ornamental  of 
our  fruit  trees  in  general  beauty  is  the  common 
Medlar,  though  it  does  not  flower  in  such  pro- 
fusion as  the  others  above  mentioned  ;  the  indivi- 
dual blooms  are  pretty  and  the  foliage  also  is 
handsome,  especially  in  the  autumn.  Being  only 
a  slow  grower,  it  is  well  suited  for  choicer  spots, 
and  it  has  this  advantage  over  Apples  and 
Cherries  when  planted  about,  that  it  is  not  liable 
to  so  great  an  extent  to  what  is  commonly  called 
"  finger  blight,"  if  in  too  accessible  a  position. 

E^almias  (p.  5i9)  are  somewhat  uncertain  as 
to  flowering;  some  years  they  are  covered  with 
bloom,  and  then  again  for  a  year  or  two  they  will 
not  have  a  flower  on  them.  Still,  they  well  deserve 
to  be  grown,  for  the  foliage  is  good,  and  the 
flowers  when  they  do  come  never  fail  to  attract 
attention.  Doubtless  some  seedlings  are  more 
free  blooming  than  others,  but  position  and  shade 
seem  to  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it  in  many 
cases.  We  have  a  plant  which  I  believe  to  be 
the  variety  angnstifolia,  but  it  is  a  big  upright 
growing  bush,  with  the  flowering  tops  of  the 
branches  not  far  off  8  feet  from  the  ground ; 
whereas  in  most  of  the  accounts  of  this  family 
the  only  variety  given  as  growing  more  than  a 
foot  and  a  half  or  2  feet  high  is  the  common 
latifolia.    Is  it  likely  to  be  a  hybrid  sort  1 

Arbutuses  (p.  5.52),  when  doing  well,  are  so 
handsome,  that  one  feels  that  one  could  not  do 
without  them :  but  in  how  many  gardens  do  we 
see  them  really  flourishing  ?  Like  Euonymus, 
they  seem  to  enjoy  the  sea  air,  and  do  not  thrive 
so  well  inland ;  for  though  they  may  grow  tolerably 
well  for  three  or  four  years,  when  a  hard  winter 
comes  it  does  for  them.  When  they  die  back  in 
this  way  they  generally  shoot  very  freely  if  cut 
down,  but  use  may  be  made  of  the  dead  stems 
and  branches  to  train  Roses  or  climbers  over  with 
good  effect.  The  masses  of  the  Strawberry  fruit, 
as  seen  passing  through  the  neighbourhood  of 
Marseilles  in  the  train,  is  a  sight  to  be  remembered. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  expect  the  same  in  our 
climate,  but  if  Andrachne,  as  supposed,  is  really 
hardier  than  Unedo,  it  is  worth  taking  pains  to 
procure  it  instead  of  the  common  varietv. 
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Rare  bulbous  plants.  —  The  following 
plants  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Ware  from  the 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham  :  Triteleia  laxa, 
a  pretty  new  early  flowering  variety  with  much 
shorter  and  more  expanded  flowers  than  the  type. 
This  variety  was  sent  to  Mr.  Ware  two  years  ago 
from  California  under  the  name  of  Brodiiea  Brid- 
gesi,  but  this  is  a  different  and  distinct  new  species. 
Bloomeria  Cleveland!,  a  small  slender  growing 
species  in  the  way  of  B.  aurea  ;  Cyclobothra  alba 
var.  paniculata  differs  from  alba  in  more  vigorous 
growth  and  earlier  bloom,  more  branched,  and 
a  reddish  tint  of  the  flower  ;  it  is  decidedly  better 
than  the  type.    Bomarea  oculata,  a  pretty  twining 


plant  allied  to  Alstroemeria,  is  hardy  at  Totten- 
ham, having  been  grown  there  for  several  years. 
Lilium  columbianum  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
prettiest  Lilies  in  culture ;  it  thrives  well  in  a 
heavy  soil  and  is  exceedingly  free  blooming.  The 
flowers  are  small,  turban-shaped,  rich  yellow,  and 
spotted.  The  Iris  (German  and  Spanish),  Ixias, 
Sparaxis,  and  good  examples  of  Cypripedium  spec- 
tabile  and  pubescens  are  also  sent,  and  these  are 
among  the  prettiest  features  just  now  in  the  Hale 
Farm  Nursery. 

A  fine  Lupine. — A  spike  of  the  common  pe- 
rennial Lupinus  polyphyllus  from  Mr.  Stevens  has 
fully  2  feet  of  its  length  covered  with  pale  purplish 
blue  flowers.  It  is  the  largest  spike  we  have  seen, 
but  perhaps  some  of  your  readers  have  spikes 
that  can  surpass  it.  If  so,  we  should  like  to  know. 

Pancratium  illyricum.— This  South  Euro- 
pean bulb  proves  to  be  quite  hardy  at  Munstead, 
Godalming,  where  it  is  now  in  great  beauty  in  a 
warm  border  at  the  foot  of  a  wall.  One  plant  of 
it  which  we  noticed  had  about  half  a  dozen  stems, 
each  crowned  with  a  cluster  of  large  flowers  as 
white  as  those  of  a  Eucharis,  and  of  the  same 
waxy  texture  and  fragrant.  Its  broad  handsome 
foliage,  too,  being  glaucous,  adds  to  its  beauty. 
The  flowers  are  starry  and  the  cup  toothed  in  a 
peculiar  way.  In  warm  districts  this  plant  is  well 
worth  one's  attention.  \Vhat  it  wants  is  a  warm 
sandy  loam  and  an  open  sunny  spot,  such  as  a 
border  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall.  It  Is  best  to 
plant  it  deep,  so  as  to  be  out  of  harm's  way  in 
winter.     " 

Mitraria  coccinea. — So  seldom  is  this  old- 
fashioned  Chilian  plant  grown  well  now-a-days, 
that  some  examples  of  it  which  we  saw  the  other 
day  in  Baron  Sohroeder's  garden  at  Egham  may 
be  worth  notice.  They  were  trained  in  balloon 
form  and  were  completely  smothered  with  flowers, 
which  had  a  most  beautiful  effect,  being  not  only 
brilliant  in  colour,  but  graceful.  They  are  about 
li  inches  long,  urn-shaped,  and  rich  scarlet-red ; 
being  large  and  heavy  and  the  stalks  long  and 
slender,  they  hang  in  an  elegant  way  all  along 
the  slender  shoots.  The  plants  of  it  growing 
here  are  in  an  airy  greenhouse,  which  is  doubtless 
the  best  place  for  them,  although  it  is  hardy  in 
some  parts.  It  rarely  flowers  well,  however, 
except  when  grown  in  pots,  probably  because  its 
roots  want  confinement. 

G-erman  Irises. — A  wonderful  collection  of 
Irises,  numbering  about  a  hundred  different  sorts, 
comes  to  us  from  Mr.  Joseph  Stevens'  garden  at 
Byfleet,  which  must  at  the  present  time  be  ex- 
ceedingly interestiBg.  It  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  describe  even  the  best  dozen  out  of  this 
large  gathering,  so  indefinable  are  their  colours. 
We  imagine  that  every  type  of  what  are  com- 
monly, though  erroneously,  called  German  Irises 
is  represented,  and  one  may  easily  trace  out  the 
originals — such,  for  instance,  as  I.  variegata,  pli- 
cata,  aphylla,  lurida,  germanica,  pallida,  neglecta, 
hybrida,  and  squalens.  Numberless  forms  of  these 
kinds  have,  of  course,  received  fancy  names,  and 
in  not  a  few  instances  the  differences  are  so  slight, 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  separate  them  if  they 
happened  to  become  mixed.  The  fine  growth  of 
Mr.  Stevens"  Irises  points  to  the  fact  that  they 
delight  in  a  warm,  light  soil ;  many  of  his  plants 
are  4  feet  through. 

Spiraea  astilboides.  —  This  new  Spirsaa 
proves  to  be  a  most  desirable  plant,  distinct  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  species,  and  especially  valuable 
for  greenhouse  decoration.  In  Baron  Schroeder's 
garden  it  is  thought  highly  of  as  a  pot  plant  and 
it  figures  prominently  in  one  of  the  greenhouses, 
where  its  long  plume-like  branching  flower-spikes 
of  soft  creamy  whiteness  stand  out  conspicuously 
among  more  gaily  tinted  flowers.  It  was,  we  be- 
lieve, put  in  commerce  as  a  hardy  plant,  but  no 
doubt  its  real  place  is  the  greenhouse,  as  it  is 
singularly  well  adapted  for  pot  culture,  being  of 
moderate  growth  and  very  light  and  elegant.  It 
grows  about  18  inches  high,  carries  a  number  of 
feathery  spikes,  and,  the  flowers  being  arranged 
so  as  to  form  a  cylinder,  renders  it  distinct  from 
either  S.  japonica  or  S.  Aruncus,  of  which,  strictly 
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speaking,  it  is,  we  understand,  only  a  variety.  As 
we  saw  it  at  Baron  Schroeder's  we  were  much 
pleased  with  it ;  no  one  need  hesitate  to  add  it  to 
their  stock  of  greenhouse  plants.  We  have  no 
experience  of  it  out-of-doors,  but  probably  it  may 
prove  to  be  as  hardy  as  the  common  S.  Aruncus, 
or,  at  any  rate,  as  S.  japonica. 

Bush-leaved  Iris  (I.  juncea).— Thisig  quite 
a  gem  among  the  bulbous  Irises,  combining  most 
elegant  growth  with  richness  of  colour.  Its 
Rush-like  leaves  reach  about  a  foot  high,  and  its 
flowers  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the  common 
Spanish  Iris  and  of  a  rich  clear  yellow.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  uncommon  kinds  of  Iris,  though  an 
old  introduction.  This  is  owing  to  its  being  rather 
tender  and  of  less  robust  constitution  than  its 
congeners.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warm  African 
shore  region.  Mr.  Ware  has  sent  us  some  blooms 
of  it  during  the  week. 

New  Sweet  Pea. — Flowers  of  a  Sweet  Pea, 
named  New  Invincible  Carmine,  have  been  sent  to 
us  by  Messrs.  Hooper,  of  Covent  Garden.  It  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Laxton  and  was  selected  for  a  first- 
class  certificate  from  among  large  numbers  of 
other  sorts  shown  at  one  of  the  meetings  at  South 
Kensington  last  year.  It  is,  without  doubt,  the 
finest  of  its  colour,  the  flowers  being  large,  of  a 
brilliant  carmine,  and  without  the  least  trace  of 
the  purple  tint  so  common  among  Sweet  Peas.  It 
is  a  charming  companion  for  the  light  coloured 
sorts,  but  it  does  not  so  well  harmonise  with  the 
purples. 

White  alpine  Aster. — The  first  flowers  of 
the  white  variety  of  Aster  alpinus  that  have 
reached  us  come  from  Messrs.  Stansfield,  of  Tod- 
morden,  who  send  it  with  a  numerous  gathering 
of  interesting  alpine  plants,  which  they  grow 
abundantly  and  well.  It  is  a  very  pretty  plant,  a 
real  addition  to  both  the  rock  garden  and  the 
choice  herbaceous  plant  border,  no  other  flower 
at  this  season  being  like  it.  Being  compact  and 
dwarf  in  growth,  it  has  a  neat  appearance,  and  if 
the  white  and  purple  kinds  were  planted  together, 
an  exceedingly  pretty  effect  would  be  the  result. 

PsBOnles — A  magnificent  collection  of  her- 
baceous Paeonies,  representing  about  two  dozen 
distinct  sorts,  has  been  sent  to  us  by  M.  Ant. 
Eoozen,  of  Overveen,  near  Haarlem.  Than  these 
no  more  beautiful  Pasonies  could  be  desired,  and 
their  delicate  fragrance  is  as  delightful  as  the 
soft  colours  and  tints  of  their  huge  flowers.  For 
a  June  garden  we  cannot  conceive  any  class  of 
plants  finer  than  these  Pasonies  ;  indeed,  they  are 
quite  a  revelation  of  new  beauty.  Unhappily,  they 
are  not  plants  for  all  gardens,  but  only  for  those 
in  which  the  soil  Is  light  and  warm,  as  they  are  a 
little  tender  and  more  fastidious  than  common 
Pseonies.  Where,  however,  they  do  thrive — and  in 
the  majority  of  gardens  on  light  soils  south  of  the 
Trent  they  do  so — they  grow  and  form  luxuriant 
masses,  which  at  this  season  are  far  more  beauti- 
ful than  an)  thing  with  which  they  are  associated. 
Their  flowers  are  so  noble,  that  they  are  worth 
any  amount  of  labour  and  attention  to  secure. 
The  collection,  as  a  matter  of  course,  includes 
the  cream  of  the  Overveen  varieties.  Amongst 
them  are  Madame  Vilmorin,  a  very  large 
and  full  flower  of  a  deep  rosy  pink ;  Madame 
Calot,  blush,  almost  a  white ;  Lucrece,  a  loose, 
shaggy  flower,  but  very  pretty,  the  colour  being 
very  delicate ;  L'lllustration,  deep  rose,  a  large, 
full  flower;  Poiteau  An  toine,  creamy  centre,  blush 
guard  petals  ;  Henri  Demay,  rosy  pink,  fading  to 
a  lighter  shade  in  the  centre  ;  General  MacMahon, 
deep  satiny  crimson  ;  Charles  Gosselin,  sulphur 
centre,  white  outer  petals  ;  Comtesse  de  Bresson, 
large  and  extremely  pretty  pink ;  Papaveriflora, 
pure  white,  with  inner  petals  edged  with  crimson  ; 
Lady  Ann,  soft  rose,  with  pale  centre  ;  MagniSca, 
delicate  blush  pink,  one  of  the  best ;  Princesse 
Galitson,  straw  coloured  centre,  pink  guard  petals ; 
and  Charles  Binder,  bright  rose,  with  deeper  tinted 
guard  petals. 

Peruvian  Squill. — A  huge  flower-spike  of 
SciUa  peruviana,  measuring  fully  a  foot  across 
and  carrying  hundreds  of  pale  blue  flowers,  has 


been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  J.  Stevens.  The  stem  is 
fasciated,  hence  its  large  size,  but  other  normal 
spikes  sent  with  it  show  how  well  this  Squill 
thrives  in  the  light  soil  in  the  Byfleet  garden 
perfectly  unprotected,  though  in  some  places  it  is 
not  hardy.  When  grown  large,  as  these  speci- 
mens are,  S.  peruviana  is  really  an  attractive 
plant.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  garden  plants, 
having  been  figured  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine  " 
in  1801.  This  name  peruviana  is  misleading,  as  it 
is  really  a  native  of  Portugal  and  Algeria. 

Rhododendron  shows. — Two  very  fine 
exhibitions  of  Khododendrons  are  now  on  view  in 
London.  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  has  an  extensive 
display  in  the  Regent's  Park  Botanic  Garden,  and 
Mr.  John  Waterer  has  a  similar  show  in  Cadogan 
Gardens,  in  Sloane  Street.  It  need  hardly  be 
added  that  these  two  firms  exhibit  the  Rhodo- 
dendron in  its  highest  perfection,  and  in  great 
variety. 

THE  CONGRESS  VANITY. 

We  see  that  another  elaborate  botanical  congress 
is  in  preparation — this  time  at  Antwerp.  In  the 
art  of  gardening,  as  in  many  other  arts,  there  is 
no  doubt  an  enormous  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
and  much  of  it  badly  in  want  of  being  done ;  but 
these  fussy  congresses,  in  which  numbers  of  sub- 
jects are  discussed  that  have  but  the  faintest 
relation  to  the  art  of  gardening,  are  of  very  doubt- 
ful good.  Such  congresses  owe  their  origin  to 
persons  who  think  a  good  deal  more  about 
their  own  "  fads  "  than  of  gardening.  If  a  con- 
gress is  wanted  at  a  great  public  flower  show,  it 
ought  to  have  a  subject  worthy  of  discussion.  In 
our  own  country,  for  example,  there  is  the  hideous 
circumstance  of  many  seed  houses  naming 
every  good  strain  of  a  vegetable  after  themselves, 
causing  endless  confusion  and  loss  to  the  garden- 
ing public  and  the  trade.  The  authority  of  a 
great  congress  would  perhaps  be  useful  in  dealing 
with  a  vast  nuisance  of  this  kind,  but  the  majority 
of  the  subjects  brought  before  such  congresses 
could  easily  be  dealt  with  in  a  paper  by  any  gen- 
tleman so  disposed.  But  in  truth  they  are  in 
most  cases  not  of  the  remotest  consequence  to 
gardening.  The  use  of  the  pretentious  name 
•'  congress  "  makes  the  whole  business  the  more 
disappointing,  if  not  ridiculous. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


SHADE  AND  SHELTER  TREES. 

Tbees  for  shade  and  shelter — the  first  signifies 
protection  from  the  rays  of  the  summer  sun  ;  the 
second,  trees  to  screen  or  protect  cultivated 
grounds  from  the  cold  winds,  especially  in  respect 
to  gardens  and  fruit  orchards,  and  serving  as  well 
for  wind-breaks  for  homesteads  and  grounds 
contiguous  thereto.  Trees  that  furnish  desirable 
shade  for  dwellings  should,  in  their  selection,  be 
chosen  also  with  reference  to  their  beauty  and 
adaptability  to  soil  as  well  as  for  shade,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  decorative  as  well  as  useful.  In 
the  summer  a  humble,  modest  dwelling  with  a 
Grass  plot  before  it,  shaded  by  an  Oak,  an  Elm,  or 
a  Maple  tree,  is  more  attractive  than  a  showy 
mansion  wholly  unprotected  by  trees.  Trees 
should,  likewise,  be  planted  by  roadsides  as  well 
as  about  dwellings.  Groups  of  trees  should  be 
provided,  too,  in  pastures  frequented  by  live-stock. 
"  What  are  the  species  of  trees  most  desirable  for 
shade  and  shelter,  and  the  soils  best  adapted 
thereto  ?'  The  first  tree  I  shall  name  is 

The  Oak.  This  has  not  inaptly  been  called 
the  "  King  of  the  Forest."  The  size  and  age  to 
which  it  attains  are  noteworthy.  Humboldt 
mentions  an  Oak  near  Berlin  which  measured 
nearly  90  feet  in  circumference  near  the  base.  A 
tree  in  the  same  neighbourhood  was  blown  down 
in  a  storm  in  1857  which  measured  66  feet  in 
circumference.  Their  ages  have  been  estimated 
at  from  1000  to  2000  years.  Gilpin,  in  his  "  Forest 
Scenery,"  mentions  a  few  old  Oaks.  Of  the  most 
venerable  of  these  monarehs  is  one  in  Norfolk, 


reputed  to  be  the  "  Old  Oak  "  during  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  said  to  be  1 500  years 
old,  a  plate  being  attached  to  the  tree  bearing  the 
following  inscription:  "This  Oak  in  circumference 
at  the  extremity  of  its  roots  is  70  feet,  in  the 
middle  40  feet.'    This  was  in  1820.     The  King's 
Oak,  in  Windsor  Forest,  is  represented  as  having 
been  a  favourite  tree  of  William  the  Conqueror 
and  the  largest  in  the  forest,  and  is  reputed  as 
being  upwards  of  1000  years  old,  measuring  some 
twenty  years  ago   26   feet  in  circumference  at 
3  feet  from  the  ground.     An  Oak  in  Dunnington 
Park  ran  up  50  feet  before  a  limb  appeared,  the 
base  squaring  5  feet.     An  Oak  in  Holt  Forest,  in 
Hampshire,  measured,  in  1759,  34  feet  in  circum- 
ference 7  feet  from  the  ground.     An  Oak  felled 
at  Norbury,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Piatt,  was  of  the 
enormous  size  of  45  feet  in  circumference,  so  that 
when  it  was  lying  upon  the  ground  two  men 
mounted  upon  horses  on  opposite    sides    were 
concealed  from  the  view  of  each  other.     He  also 
mentions    an    Oak    in    Keicot,    beneath    whose 
branches  it  was  computed  that  1374  men  could 
have  stood.     The  largest  sum  ever  realised  from 
the  sale  of  one  tree  was  that  of  the  Gelonas  Oak, 
a  few  miles  from  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  felled 
in  1810.    According  to  the  "  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine ■'  for  1817,  it  was  sold,  standing,  for    100 
guineas,  under  the  belief  that  it  was  unsound,  and 
was  resold  for  £405,  and  subsequently  was  sold 
again  for  £675,  and  was  found  to  contain  2426 
cubic  feet  of  timber.    Its  bark  was  estimated  to 
weigh  6  tons.     The  Wadsworth  Oak  in  Genesee 
N.Y.,  near  the  River  Genesee,  was  a  giant  of  the 
forest.  It  grew  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  of 
the  Middle  States.   Its  trunk  measured  36  feet  in 
circumference,  and  the  tree  was  a  marvel  to  all  who 
saw  it.  In  Flushing,  Long  Island,  formerly  grew  a 
rare  specimen  of  the  Oak.  It  measured  a  little  short 
of  30  feet  in  circumference.    The  Oak  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  most  picturesque  of  trees.     As  a 
shade  tree  it  cannot  be  excelled.     Of  the  Oak 
family  there  have  been  enumerated  by  botanists 
more    than    130     species.      Michaux    the    elder 
described   twenty,   and    Michaux   the    younger 
twenty-six,    species     of     North     America ;    and 
Nuttall,  thirty-two.  Emerson  found  twelve  species 
growing  in  considerable  numbers  in  Massachusetts. 
De  Candolle,  in  his  "  Prodromus,"  described  281 
species  of  the  Oak.    The  first  to  be  named  for 
planting  is  the  White  Oak  (Qnercus  alba).     This 
tree  needs  little  description,  as  it  is  well  known. 
Emerson  said  of  the  White  Oak  that  it  is  beautiful 
in  every  stage  of  growth,  and  is,  therefore,  a  most 
desirable  ornamental  tree,  and  concludes  with 
these  words,  "Let  everyone  whohas  an  opportunity 
to  do  so  plant  a  White  Oak.''    He  measured  one 
of  this  species  in  Bolton  that  was  1 9  feet  in  cir- 
cumference just  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  one  in  Greenfield  that  was  17^  feet  in  cir- 
cumference.    The  soil  suited  to  their  growth  is  a 
strong  tenacious  loam.     There  is  ample  room  to 
suit  the  most  fastidious  taste  in  the  Oak  family. 

Elm. — The  next  tree  to  be  named  is  the  Elm 
(Ulmus  americana),  a  great  favourite,  or  was 
formerly,  among  the  people  of  New  England, 
especially  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
where  there  are  still  many  trees  of  magnificent 
beauty  and  of  great  size  and  grandeur.  They  are 
among  the  early  bloomers  of  spring.  The  sturdy 
trunks  and  graceful  boughs  are  unequalled,  as  all 
will  readily  admit.  The  memorable  Old  Elm  of 
Boston  Common,  recently  blowndown.asmeasured 
in  1814  by  Emerson  and  Prof.  Gray,  was  at  the 
ground  23.^  feet  in  circumference,  and  3  feet  from 
the  surface  17  feet  11  inches.  The  Elm  is  more 
easily  transplanted  than  the  Oak,  as  it  roots  nearer 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Some  of  the  most 
magnificent  specimens  are  still  growing  along  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  River  in  the  States  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  It  is  found  in 
a  great  diversity  of  soils,  but  never,  or  rarely,  in 
its  most  gigantic  form  and  greatest  beauty,  except 
in  rich  moist  ground,  such  as  is  found  along  the 
banks  of  large  rivers,  between  the  42°  and  45° 
of  north  latitude.  No  other  shade  tree  has  been 
more  frequently  planted,  unless  it  be  the  Rock  or 
Sugar  Maple  (Acer  saccharinnm). 
The  Sugar  Maple,  like  the  Elm,  has  long 
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been  a  favourite  shade  tree  in  Massachusetts.  It 
is  the  most  notable  tree  of  the  Maple  family.  It 
is  found  from  18°  north  to  Georgia,  and  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  the  Rooky  Mountains.  Its  foliage 
is  a  dark  and  beautiful  green  and  clean  from 
insects  or  parasites,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  for  the  Elm.  It  is  indigenously  common  in 
the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Northern  States  and  is 
less  common  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  than  in 
Western.  In  Blandford,  Massachusetts,  a  Rock 
Maple  is  mentioned  that  was  4  feet  through  near 
the  surface  and  1U8  feet  high,  and  when  cut, 
produced  7^  cords  of  wood.  This  was  an  indigenous 
forest  tree.  In  Stookbridge,  Amherst,  Deerfield, 
Sunderland,  and  Belchertown  are  planted  double 
rows  of  Rock  Maples,  which  are  magnificent 
decorations  of  the  principal  streets.  The  soil 
suited  to  their  growth  varies.  The  Sugar  Maple 
is  indigenous  to  sweet,  rich  mountain  soils,  which, 
when  the  forests  are  removed,  produce  the  richest 
pastures.  The  Japanese  Maples  are  decorative, 
and  deemed  hardy.  The  Norway  Maple  is  a  fine 
tree.  Wier's  Cut-leaved  Maple  is  a  beautiful  tree, 
and  may  be  planted  for  decorative  purposes  as 
well  as  for  shade ;  it  is  known  by  botsinists  as 
Acer  dasycarpum  var.  Wieri  laciniatum.  The 
species  is  called  White  Maple.  It  grows  rapidly 
and  is  a  handsome,  clean  tree,  like  all  the  species 
of  Maple.  The  Red  Maple,  called  also  Swamp, 
Scarlet,  or  Soft  Maple,  Is  a  tree  desirable  for  its 
beauty  in  early  spring  and  autumn.  Its  early 
crimson  or  scarlet  leaves  in  late  summer  and 
early  autumn  render  it  very  attractive  to  lovers 
of  autumn  leaves.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
the  aesthetic  effect  of  the  decay  of  autumn  leaves 
is  that  of  infinite  beauty.  Bryant  must  have  been 
thinking  of  Maples  when  he  said  : — 

And  when  the  autumn  comes,  the  kings  of  eai'th, 
In  all  their  majesty,  are  not  arrayed 
As  ye  are  :  clothing  the  hroad  mountain  side 
And  spotting  the  smooth  vales  with  red  and  gold. 

Tub  Large-leaved  Maple  (Acer  macro- 
phyllum)  is  a  superb  tree.  It  varies  in  height 
from  40  feet  to  90  feet,  and  its  graceful  form,  with 
widely  spreading  branches,  serves  to  give  it  a  place 
among  the  most  desirable  shade  trees. 

The  White  Wood,  or  Tulip  Tree  (Lirio- 
dendron  Tulipifera),  is  a  tall,  upright  tree.  It  is 
common  in  Western  Massachusetts,  in  several 
towns  on  the  Westfield  River,  particularly  in  the 
town  of  Russell.  Michaux  says  that,  in  favourable 
situations  in  a  deep,  moist  soil,  it  attains  great 
size,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  trees  indigenous 
to  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  flower  is  likened  by  Pickering  to  a  chalice  ;  — 

Through  the  verdant  maze 
The  Tnlip  Tree 
Its  golden  chalice  oft  triumphantly  displays. 

The  Linden,  or  Lime  Tree  (Tilia),  as  an  orna- 
mental shade  tree,  is  to  be  recommended  to 
planters.  Its  growth  is  rapid,  and  it  is  a  good 
species  for  shelter  planting  as  well  as  for  shade, 
whether  about  the  homestead  or  in  the  pasture 
The  European  Linden  is  a  beautiful  tree,  superior 
to  the  American.  The  Lindens,  when  in  bloom, 
attract  honey-bees,  particularly  the  American 
species,  called  the  Basswood  tree  (Tilia  americana), 
from  which  they  gather  honey  of  the  finest  quality. 
The  Linden  grows  to  the  height  of  from  80  feet  to 
90  feet.  Its  foliage  is  beautiful  at  all  times,  and 
particularly  so  in  autumn. 

The  Beech,  the  Horse  Chestnut,  the  Acacia, 
the  Chestnut,  the  Ash,  the  Black  Walnut,  the 
Catalpa,  the  Larch,  and  other  species  of  trees  will 
suggest  themselves  to  the  planters  of  trees  for 
shade.  There  is  no  department  of  outdoor  work 
more  generally  overlooked  than  that  of  planting 
trees  for  shelter  or  wind-breaks,  to  protect  plants, 
shrubs,  and  fruit  trees  from  cold  winds,  where 
they  are  not  sheltered  by  hills,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case. 

The  evergreen  tree  best  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose is  the  White  Pine  (Pinus  Strobus),  called  also 
Weymouth  Pine.  The  bark  is  smooth  and  the 
trunk  straight,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  80 
feet  to  100  feet,  and  being  sometimes  from  5  feet 
to  7  feet  in  diameter.  When  young,  its  branches 
we    wborled   from   the  surface   of   the   ground 


upward.  It  is  indigenous  all  over  New  England. 
The  late  Rev.  J.  L.  Russell  described  a  tree  of  this 
species  in  Hingham  "  which,  thirty-two  years 
after  it  was  planted,  had  grown  to  the  height  of 
62.|  feet  and  measured  7  feet  in  circumference." 
The  Pitch  Pine,  the  Scotch,  and  the  Norway  Pine 
should  be  named  ;  also  the  Hemlock,  the  Black  or 
Double  Spruce,  and  the  White  Spruce,  the 
American  Arbor-vitie,  the  American  Holly,  the 
Juniper,  the  Silver  Fir,  and  the  Larch.  The  last, 
though  not  an  E  vergreen,  is  yet  a  rapid  grower,  and 
should  be  included  among  the  trees  desirable  for 
screens  and  wind-breaks. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Strong  said  there  is  no  doubt  that 
climate  is  disastrously  affected  by  cutting  down 
trees.  There  is  a  forest  in  New  Hampshire  so 
dense,  that  the  thermometer  is  higher  in  it  than 
outside.  The  thermometer  is  higher  in  the  vicinity 
of  Evergreens  than  away  from  them.  Moist  land 
is  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  forests.  He  sells 
more  Rock  Maple  trees  than  of  all  other  shade 
trees  together,  but  does  not  think  it  desirable  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  used.  It  is  clean  and 
tree  from  insects,  regular  in  outline,  and  dense  in 
foliage,  but  the  uniformity  is  objectionable,  and 
the  sun  does  not  penetrate  the  dense  foliage  and 
the  ground  underneath  remains  wet.  In  this 
espect  it  is  only  less  objectionable  than  the 
Horse  Chestnut,  which  is  entirely  unfit  for  an 
avenue  tree.  The  Elm,  with  its  graceful  gothic 
arches,  so  lofty,  light,  and  airy,  is  vastly  superior 
to  either ;  but  it  feeds  greedily,  and  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  plant  it  where  it  will  extend  its 
roots  into  our  gardens.  Though  the  Elm  is  so 
superior  to  the  Rock  Maple  as  an  avenue  tree,  it 
may  also  be  planted  in  groups.  The  Oak  is  very 
desirable.  The  White  Maple  (Acer  dasycarpum) 
and  its  cut-leaved  variety  are  more  rapid  in  growth 
than  the  Rock  Maple  and  less  dense,  but  more 
liable  to  be  broken  and  not  as  long  lived.  The 
Red  Maple  is  desirable  for  variety,  but  the 
Norway  Maple  is  the  best  of  all  the  family ;  it 
takes  a  fine  golden  colour  in  the  autumn .  Mr.  Strong 
is  partial  to  the  Black  Walnut,  with  its  open, 
graceful.  Palm-like  foliage.  We  do  not  want 
density  of  foliage,  and  the  Maple  and  especially 
the  Horse  Chestnut  are  objectionable  immediately 
around  a  house.  We  should  be  very  careful 
what  trees  we  plant  very  near  onr  dwellings. 
The  Cut-leaved  Birch  and  the  Linden  are  desir- 
able. 

Mr.  Brigham  did  not  think  the  Horse  Chestnut 
so  objectionable  as  Mr.  Strong,  and  spoke  of  the 
magnificent  avenue  of  four  rows  of  these  trees 
two  miles  long  in  Bushey  Park,  planted  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  The  shade  of  the  Horse  Chestnut  is  not 
so  dense  but  that  Grass  will  grow  under  it.  The 
Lombardy  Poplar  is  still  cultivated  in  Italy.  A 
cutting  planted  in  1867  is  now  a  foot  in  diameter, 
and  as  high  as  the  third  or  fourth  storey  of  a  house, 
and  shows  no  signs  of  decay.  It  is  suitable  for 
city  planting,  as  it  will  grow  on  bare  gravel. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Manning  spoke  of  the  Edwards  Elm, 
at  Northampton,  which  measures  27  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  of  others  measuring  from  18  feet 
to  20  feet.  The  I'.yfield  Elm  measures,  at  3  feet 
from  the  ground,  27  feet.  He  showed  Chestnut 
posts  from  a  fence  in  New  Hampshire  more  than 
100  years  old  and  still  sound,  and  Silver-leaved 
Maples,  two  years  from  the  seed,  which  grew 
from  6  inches  to  2^  feet  the  first  year,  and  5  feet 
the  second  year,  some  of  them  being  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  7  feet  high.  He  had  gathered  and  planted 
seed  of  Wier's  Cut-leaved  Maple  and  from  a  quarter 
to  a  third  of  the  seedlings  were  cat-leaved,  some 
being  much  more  finely  cut  than  the  parent ;  the 
remainder  were  normal. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Lothrop  would  plant  the  American 
Elm  in  streets,  yet  not  exclusively,  but  would 
intersperse  it  with  Maples.  They  should  not  be 
less  than  40  feet  apart.  The  Silver  Poplar,  or 
Abele,  grows  very  rapidly,  a  tree  thirty  years  old 
being  50  feet  high  and  7  feet  in  circumference ; 
but  he  generally  dislikes  it,  though  he  might  plant 
it  for  immediate  effect.  It  will  grow  in  gravelly 
situations,  where  few  other  trees  will,  and  soon 
makes  a   dense  shads.    The  Horse  Chestnut  is 


handsome  in  spring  when  making  its  annual 
growth,  but  becomes  brown  and  dingy  in  autumn. 
Maples  are  so  varied  and  beautiful  in  the  autumn, 
that  he  felt  an  interest  in  the  question  whether  or 
not  the  poorest  could  not  be  grafted  with  the 
finest.  The  Norway  Spruce  is  the  best  tree  for 
protection,  and  the  White  Pine  comes  next ;  the 
former  grows  rapidly,  two  on  his  place  having 
grown  60  feet  high  in  thirty-two  years. 

Mr.  J.  M.  McCnllough,  of  Cincinnati,  thought  the 
Norway  Spruce  the  most  valuable  of  all  trees  for 
shade  and  roadsides.  II 3  would  abandon  the 
Abele  or  Silver  Poplar.  The  Rock  Maple  is  the 
most  graceful  tree,  except  the  Tulip  Tree,  and  is 
also  valuable  for  timber.  The  Red  Maple  makes 
hard  timber.  The  Ash  grows  slowly,  but  makes 
good  timber.  Blistered  Ash  is  from  trees  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and,  like  Bird's-eye  Maple,  is  valuable 
for  veneering.  The  Tulip  Tree  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all,  but  has  only  a  narrow  geographical 
range. 

The  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  taid,  in  planting, 
we  must  give  attention  to  the  location  and  what 
we  need  the  trees  for.  The  Horse  Chestnut  is 
beautiful,  but  it  destroys  all  vegetation  beneath  it. 
The  Tulip  Tree  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  on  his 
grounds.  He  has  one  with  a  Wistaria  climbing 
over  it.  The  Linden  is  one  of  the  best  shade 
trees.  He  has  a  Cut-leaved  Weeping  Birch  60  feet 
high.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  tree,  and  is  becoming 
more  and  more  popular  ;  but  he  would  not  plant 
many,  as  the  white  stems  have  an  effect  like 
monuments  in  a  cemetery.  The  Catalpa  is  a  very 
desirable  ornamental  tree.  The  Ash-leaved  Maple 
is  a  tree  of  fine  form,  and  as  rapid  in  growth  as 
the  White  Maple,  and  has  pretty  flowers. 

Mr.  B.  Moore  agreed  with  Mr.  Strong  in  regard 
to  the  choice  of  roadside  trees.  The  Elm  is  the 
best  of  all ;  its  liability  to  be  eaten  by  canker- 
worms  is  no  objection,  for  it  can  easily  be  pro- 
tected from  them.  As  a  general  rule,  with  different 
soils  we  must  have  different  trees ;  the  Scarlet 
Maple  is  good  in  soils  adapted  to  it,  but  it  re- 
quires a  moist  soil,  and  will  not  grow  everywhere, 
while  the  Elm  is  not  circumscribed  by  the  limits 
of  a  particular  soil,  but  will  grow  in  wet  places 
or  in  sand-banks.  It  sends  its  roots  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  he  believed  it  would  find  water  if  there 
was  any  within  half  a  mile.  He  has  an  Elm  tree 
near  his  barn  which,  at  3  feet  from  the  ground, 
girths  11  feet.  No  wind  will  break  the  limbs  of  a 
Weeping  Elm  except  when  they  are  loaded  with 
ice.  Where  Maples  would  be  torn  to  pieces,  the 
Elm  will  make  a  good  tree.  The  Abele  is  the 
meanest  of  all  trees ;  he  would  rather  have  a 
Lombardy  Poplar,  but  would  rather  have  both  out  of 
sight.  Evergreens  are  best  for  shelter,  but  should 
be  several  rods  from  the  point  to  be  sheltered. 
He  cannot  make  Grape  Vines  grow  within  two  or 
three  rods  of  a  wood.  The  White  Pine  is  one  of 
the  best  for  this  purpose  ;  it  makes  a  dense  sbadei 
and  Grass  will  not  grow  under  it.  The  Hemlock 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  Evergreens  ;  he  has  seen 
them  in  pastures  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massa- 
chusetts wonderful  in  size  and  beauty — 5  feet  or 
G  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  perfect  shape,  with 
limbs  to  the  ground — more  beautiful  than  any  he 
had  ever  seen  in  cultivation. 

President  Hayes  recommended  the  Nordmann's 
Spruce  as  most  lovely  and  quite  hardy,  and  spoke 
of  the  beautiful  Tulip  Trees  at  Parsons'  nursery, 
Flashing,  Long  Island,  as  worth  a  journey  there 
to  see.  They  rise  to  the  height  of  40  feet  or  50  feet 
without  a  limb.  —  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  s  Tranmctums, 


Ledum  buxifolium. — This  and  the  other 
two  or  three  kinds  of  Ledum  grown  in  our  gardens 
(through  all  of  which  runs  a  strong  family  like- 
ness) are  very  pretty  little  flowering  shrubs,  suc- 
ceeding best,  in  common  with  many  of  their  class, 
in  a  fairly  moist  situation,  such  a  spot,  indeed,  as 
the  hardy  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  delight  in. 
The  Box-leaved  Ledum  forms  a  dense,  rather  erect 
habited  shrub,  each  shoot  being  towards  the  end 
of  May  terminated  by  an  umbel-like  cluster  of 
small  white  blossoms,  which  before  expansion  are 
of  a  pinkish  hue.    The  flowers  are  very  delicate 
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ppearance,  and  this,  combined  with  the  pro- 
)n  in  which  they  are  borne  and  the  length  of 
:  they  remain  in  perfection,  serve  to  render  it 
)st  desirable  little  nnder-shrub.  It  is  a  native 
lorth  America,  and  is  also  known  under  the 
es  o£  Leiophyllum  buxifolium  and  L.  tliymi- 
im.  A  larger  growing  kind  rather  earlier  in 
inding  its  blossoms  is  the  Labrador  Tea  (L. 
olinm),  which  is  scarcely  so  neat  a  bash  as 
Brst  named,  and  the  nndersides  of  the  leaves 
g  thickly  covered  with  a  rusty  tomentum 
e  it  to  bear  rather  a  dull  appearance  when  out 
loom.    The  llowers  of  these  Ledums  last  a 

time   in   water,   es- 
My  if  cut  just  before 
expand,    a    remark 
applies  to  nearly  all 
aceous  plants.     From 
■  mass  of  dense  wig- 
fibres,    the    Ledums 
be  moved  at  almost 
time    without  much 
;er,  provided  the  ope- 
n  is  performed  care- 
and  the  plants  kept 
supplied  with  water. 

le  white  Wlsta- 
—  The  white-flowered 
aria  is  rarely  seen, 
as  far  as  I  am  in  a 
;ion  to  say,  judging 
young  plants,  it  is 
as  floriferous  as  the 

and  a  fac-timile 
:of,  except  in  the 
ms  being  white.  The 
lie  -  flowered  variety 
ies  with  me  to  open 
lossoms  properly,  and, 
t  from  that  great  ob- 
on,  it  seems  very  sby 
the  production  of 
m  buds.  It  appears 
le  up  to  the  present 
worth  growing,  being 
tly  inferior  in  point 
eauty  to  the  siogle- 
ired  kinds.  While  on 
subject  of  Wistarias 
I  be  allowed  to  ask, 
3  anybody  in  this 
try  flowered  W.  mul- 
a  ?  and  it  so,  does 
ar  out  the  description 

is    circulated    with 

It  is  said  to  bear 
owers  in  exceedingly 
racemes. — H.  P. 

le  purple-leaved 

Darwin's  Barberries. 

charming    combina- 

came  under  my  no- 

recently,    in    which 

!  two  Barberries  had 

planted   near  each 

r,     and     both     hav- 

grown  well,  the 
ches  became  inter- 
:d  one  within  the 
■,  so  that  just  as 
fin's  Barberries  were 
of    flower   and    the 

foliage  of  the  purple-leaved  one  was  freshly 
nded  a  very  pleasing  effect  was  produced,  the 
tinted  hue  of  one  being  apparently  heightened 
ssociation  with  the  golden  blossoms  of  the 
■.  This  purple-leaved  variety  of  the  common 
erry  is  a  really  handsome  shrub,  especially 
ig  the  earlier  part  of  the  summer,  for  the 
je  is  at  its  best  when  fresh,  and  not  like  that 
lother  purple-leaved  shrub — Prunus  Pissardi, 
h  early  in  the  season  is  of  a  rusty  hue,  and 
ens  in  tint  as  the  summer  advances,  so  that 

seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  from  about 
leginning  of  August  till  the  leaves  drop.  In 
;;ase  of  both   of  the  folisged  shrubs  above 


mentioned  a  Hunny  spot  is  necessary  to  ensure 
depth  of  colouring.— ALfitA. 

Olearia  Haaatl.— Till  recently  this  Austra- 
lian Composite  shrub  could  only  be  found  in 
botanical  gardens,  but  now  it  is  becoming  more 
widely  known,  since  it  has  proved  to  be  thoroughly 
hardy,  at  least  in  the  south  of  England  and  in 
Ireland.  It  is  unquestionably  a  most  valuable 
shrub,  flowering,  as  It  does,  in  late  summer,  when 
flowering  shrubs  are  most  wanted.  It  has  much 
to  recommend  it,  being  dwarf  (from  2  feet  to  4 
feet  high),  and,  moreover,  very  neat  and  compact. 
Throughout  July  and  August   bushes  of   it  are 


Cistuses  on  sandbanks  among  Heath  in  a  Surrey  garden.    (See  "  Garden  Flora,"  p.  670.) 


dense  masses  of  white  Daisy-like  blossoms,  pro- 
duced in  large  flat  clusters  at  the  tip  of  every 
twig.  It  lasts  for  several  weeks  in  perfect 
bloom,  and  when  out  of  flower  its  small  leathery 
foliage  makes  it  a  handsome  Evergreen. 

Aralla  apinosa.  — This  handsome-foliaged 
shrub  or  dwarf  tree  deserves  notice  on  account  of 
its  late  blooming,  and  also  for  retaining  its  large 
compound  leaves  until  autumn  frosts  warn  it  that 
winter  is  approaching.  I  consider  it  far  superior 
to  its  near  relation,  Dimorphanthus  mandschuricus, 
This  latter  sheds  its  leaves  a  month  or  six  weeks 
earlier  than  the  former,  which  is,  to  my  thinking, 
a  faulty  property  in    trees   or  shrubs  that   are 


planted  for  ornament.  What  should  be  encou- 
raged in  planting  is  the  selection  of  plants  that 
bloom  late  and  do  not  drop  their  early  leaves. 
Spring  and  summer-flowering  shrubs  are  plentiful 
enough.  Aralia  spinosa  bears  its  huge  panicled 
inflorescence  on  the  points  of  its  principal  shoots 
of  the  current  season's  growth.  It  is  seen  to  the 
best  advantage  on  a  sloping  grassy  bank.— G. 

The  Spanish  Furze  (Genista  hispanica). — 
This  is  one  of  the  brightest  of  low-growing  shrubs 
that  flower  at  this  season,  forming  as  it  does  a 
dense  mass  which,  at  the  present  time,  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  bright  golden  Pea-shaped 
blossoms.  It  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  any  of  the 
Genistas ;  indeed,  it  more 
resembles  a  dwarf-grow- 
ing Furze,  and  on  that 
account  is  often  known 
under  the  name  of  Ulex 
hispanicus.  Like  its  al- 
lies, it  is  easily  suited 
as  to  soil  or  situation, 
for  it  will  thrive  almost 
anywhere  except  in  too 
damp  or  shaded  a  spot, 
and  such  positions  are 
oftentimes  diflicult  to 
find  even  for  moisture- 
loving  plants,  while  bright 
sunny  spaces  such  as 
the  Genista  delights  in 
are  to  be  found  in  plenty 
in  most  gardens.  From 
its  dwarf  habit  and  by 
no  means  rampant  style 
of  growth,  the  .Spanish 
Furze  is  well  suited  for 
planting  on  the  sunny 
parts  of  the  rock  gar- 
den, where  it  will  stand 
out  very  conspicuous.  Cut- 
tings of  the  partially  ri- 
pened wood  strike  root 
readily  enough  if  taken  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer and  dibbled  firmly 
into  good  open  soil  in  a 
cold  frame.  According  to 
Loudon  it  was  introduced 
in  1759,  but  is  even  now 
quite  uncommon,  though 
it  promises  ere  long  to  be 
more  freely  distributed,  as 
several  nurserymen  seem 
to  be  working  np  a  stock ; 
indeed,  I  was  told  by  one 
that  the  demand  increased 
year  by  year,  and  no  won- 
der, for  so  beautiful  a 
plant  would,  when  seen  in 
flower,  be  noted  by  all  who 
did  not  happen  to  possess 
it.— Q. 

The  pyramidal  Lo- 
cust Tree.  —  Under  un- 
favourable conditions  Eo- 
binia  Pseudacacia  var. 
pyramidalis  does  not  make 
a  particularly  handsome 
tree,  but  where  it  thrives 
well,  the  delicate  green 
of  its  foliage  makes 
a  very  agreeable  con- 
trast to  that  of  any  other  tree  of  similar  habit. 
In  some  localities  it  is  certainly  preferable  to  the 
Lombardy  Poplar,  which  it  resembles  in  habit ;  it, 
however,  never  attains  anything  like  the  height 
of  that  tree.  A  fine  specimen  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Liege  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
trees  in  that  establishment.  Unlike  some  of  the 
garden  forms  of  the  common  Locust  tree,  which 
never  or  very  rarely  flower,  this  blooms  almost  as 
freely  as  the  ordinary  type  with  the  spreading 
head. — N. 

Good  and  bad  Laburnums.- One  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  superiority  of  some 
Laburnums  over  others  when  in  bloom.     This  is 
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easily  accounted  for  from  the  circumstance  of 
many  being  raised  from  seed,  the  result  being  an 
endless  number  of  forms,  varying  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  from  each  other,  the  majority  in- 
ferior to  the  parent  plant,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  may  be  superior  to  it.  There  are 
several  recognised  varieties  in  gardens,  some  of 
which,  such  as  aureum,  pendulum,  quercifolium, 
fragrans,  and  involutum,  may  be  classed  as  dis- 
tinct and  interesting  varieties,  but  if  only  a  single 
kind  be  needed,  then  a  more  showy  one  must  be 
sought.  In  that  case  I  should  say  plant  either 
Parkesi  or  Watereri,  both  of  which  are  remarkably 
free  flowering,  with  very  long  racemes,  and  of  a 
deeper  hue  than  the  ordinary  form.  Even  it 
plants  of  these  varieties,  which  must  be  grafted 
or  budded  on  the  common  kind,  are  rather  dearer 
at  first,  they  may  be  depended  upon  to  give  satis- 
faction far  more  than  cheaper,  but  untried,  seed- 
lings.— Alpha. 

Styrax  serrulatum. — This  Japanese  Styrax 
forms  a  much-branched  spreading  shrub  with 
pointed  foliage,  and  bears  drooping  pure  white 
blossoms.  These  remind  one  somewhat  of  those 
of  the  Snowdrop  Tree  (Halesia  tetraptera),  itself  a 
near  ally  of  the  Styrax,  and  which  has  been  this 
season  unusually  floriferous.  Styrax  serrulatum 
is  now  in  Hower  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew, 
and  seems  to  be  if  not  the  same  at  least  closely 
allied  to  S.  japonica,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  most  havdy  tree  and  shrub  nurseries.  From 
their  much-branched  bushy  habit  of  growth,  and 
the  fact  that  they  flower  freely  even  in  a  small 
state,  these  species  of  Styrax  would  probably  be 
valuable  for  forcing  into  bloom  early  in  the 
season,  or,  at  all  events,  if  allowed  to  come  on  in 
a  natural  manner,  they  would  form  handsome 
decorative  plants.  S.  japonica  is  quite  hardy 
here  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  London),  and  grows 
freely  when  established.  It  does  not  strike 
readily  from  cuttings  taken  in  the  autumn  or 
winter  months  ;  so  last  season  I  took  a  number  of 
the  young  shoots  about  midsummer  and  placed 
them  in  a  close  frame,  with  the  result  that  nearly 
every  one  struck  root  and  are  now  sturdy  little 
plants.— T. 

Mespllus  Smithi.— This  is  very  different 
in  appearance  from  the  common  Medlar  (M. 
germanica),  and  more  resembles  some  of  the 
Thorns  (Cratregus),  and,  like  them,  forms  a  hand- 
some lawn  tree  where  a  medium-sized  specimen 
is  desired.  It  flowers  after  most  of  the  Thorns 
are  over,  and  though  the  blossoms  are  solitary, 
they  are  borne  in  such  numbers  as  to  make  a 
goodly  show.  The  blooms  are  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter  and  pure  white  in  colour.  The  fruit  is 
but  small  and  not  fit  to  be  used  in  the  same  way 
as  that  of  the  common  Medlar.  M.  Smithi  is  also 
known  as  M.  grandiflora. — T.  L. 

Tamarisk  in  flower.— The  Tamarisk  (Ta- 
marix  gallica),  so  common  along  the  sea  coast, 
where  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  shrubs  to  withstand 
the  salt  spray,  is  now  flowering  beautifully.  It  is 
not  exclusively  a  seaside  plant,  however,  as  it  will 
thrive  almost  anywhere,  providing  the  conditions 
are  at  all  favourable,  and  it  flowers  more  freely 
where  the  situation  is  at  least  fairly  dry.  There 
is  a  large  mass  of  it  here  in  lightsandy  soil,  which 
the  roots  can  penetrate  readily  so  as  to  derive  a 
certain  amount  of  moisture  from  below,  which  has 
every  shoot  completely  studded  with  pretty  pink 
blossoms  of  a  deeper  tint  before  expansion.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  small  crowded  spikes,  and  at  a 
little  distance  are,  except  in  colour,  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  leaves,  but  on  closer  in- 
spection the  cause  of  the  beautiful  pinkish  hue  is 
made  apparent.  The  blossoms,  too,  last  a  con- 
siderable time  in  perfection.  As  it  can  be  readily 
increased  by  meansof  cuttings,  one  would  suppose 
the  Tamarisk  to  be  a  common  shrub  in  our  gar- 
dens, but  such  is  not  the  case,  though  it  is  both 
distinct  and  beautiful. — 11.  P. 

Evergreen  Cotoneaatera  in  flower.— 

Evergreen  Cotoneasters  appear  to  be  unusually 
full  of  bloom  this  year,  as  large  masses  of  buxi- 
folia,  microphylla,  and  Hookeriana  are  all  covered 
to  such  an  extent  with  flowers,  as  to  promise  well 
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for  a  fine  display  of  their  brownish  crimson  fruits 
in  the  autumn.  These  evergreen  Cotoneasters  are 
a  pretty  and  interesting  class,  as  they  form  hand- 
some, low-growing  shrubs  for  the  fronts  of  borders  ; 
are  always  attractive  as  isolated  specimens  ;  may 
be  employed  for  hiding  unsightly  banks ;  are 
capital  wall  plants ;  and  for  the  larger  arrange- 
ments of  rookwork  they  are  well  snitsd.  For  this 
latter  purpose,  besides  those  above  mentioned,  the 
still  smaller  growing  creeping-habited  C.  con- 
gesta  may  also  be  included,  and  very  pretty  it  is 
when  allowed  to  drape  the  front  of  a  perpen- 
dicular rock  or  in  some  such  a  position. — H.  P. 

The  Hungarian  Lilac  (Syringa  Josikxi). 
— Though  not  so  handsome  as  the  common  iAlac 
(S.  vulgaris),  this  is  worth  growing  because  of  its 
distinct  appearance,  and  also  because  it  is  at  its 
best  just  as  the  other  Lilacs  are  over,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Himalayan  S.  Emodi,  which  is 
still  later.  S.  Josika^a  forms  a  stouter,  more  up- 
right-habited bush  than  the  common  Lilac,  with 
larger  and  rougher  leaves.  The  spikes  of  flowers, 
too,  are  much  narrower  and  erect,  or  nearly  so,  on 
the  branches,  their  colour  being  pale  lilac.  It 
seems  rather  more  particular  than  the  common 
kind  as  to  soil  and  situation,  for  here  on  light 
dryish  spots,  where  the  other  thrives  perfectly, 
this  does  not  grow  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  In 
a  moister  and  cooler  spot  it  is,  however,  thoroughly 
at  home. — L.  T. 

Viburnum  plicatum  in  pots.— For  forc- 
ing early  into  flower,  this  species,  like  the  Guelder 
Rose  or  Snowball  Tree  (V.  Opulus),  can  be  re- 
commended ;  small  bushes  of  it  are  very  desir- 
able for  conservatory  decoration  when  in  bloom. 
It  will  not  bear  severe  forcing,  and  should  be 
allowed  to  come  on  naturally  till  the  flower-buds 
show  themselves,  when,  if  the  plants  are  then  re- 
moved under  glass,  the  blooms  expand  of  a  purer 
tint  than  if  left  to  open  outside.  We  have  some 
bushes  here  of  this  Viburnum  that  are  so  treated 
every  year,  and  about  May  they  are  very  useful 
for  indoor  decoration,  being  then  laden  with 
blossoms  that  last  in  beauty  a  long  time.  It  is 
very  floriferous  even  in  a  small  state,  as  young 
plants  in  C-inch  pots  bear  each  four  or  five  of  their 
Hydrangea-like  clusters  of  flowers.  As  an  out- 
door shrub  this  Viburnum  is  here  not  equal  to  the 
old  Guelder  Rose,  the  blossoms  lacking  purity, 
but  under  glass  that  defect  is  remedied.  Our 
plants  are  confined  to  pots  all  the  year  round,  and 
are  not  repotted  very  frequently,  the  nourishment 
being  supplied  by  means  of  liquid  manure  during 
the  growing  season.  V.  plicatum  does  not  strike 
readily  from  cuttings,  and  is  best  increased  by 
means  of  layers. — H. 

Trans  planting  TliornB(/.  11'.  7'.).— Thorns, 
in  common  with  most  trees  and  shrubs  that  form 
long,  straggling  roots  with  comparatively  few 
feeding  fibres  near  the  stem,  require  more  care  in 
taking  up,  especially  when  they  have  not  been 
transplanted  for  a  good  many  years,  than  things 
that  produce  a  mass  of  roots  near  the  base,  a^  if 
dug  up  in  the  way  too  often  practised  indiscrimi- 
nately with  plants  of  all  kinds,  few  of  the  small 
active  roots  are  secured.  Thorns  such  as  described 
by  "  J.  W.  T."  should,  in  taking  up,  have  as  much 
length  of  roots  secured  as  possible,  removing  the 
soil  and  following  them  for  3  feet  or  4  feet  in 
each  direction  from  the  stem.  In  replanting, 
make  the  hole  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  roots 
being  laid  out  straight,  being  carefnl  not  to  cover 
them  too  deep.  At  once  secure  the  head  with  two 
or  three  stout  stakes.  When  in  removal  the  roots 
of  Thorns,  such  as  named,  are  out  off  short,  there 
is  so  little  left  to  support  the  head  until  there  is 
time  for  the  formation  of  new  feeding  fibres,  that 
many  of  the  branches  die  back  the  greater  part  of 
their  length,  and  it  takes  two  or  three  years  before 
the  plants  begin  to  move  freely.  Transplant  in 
autumn  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  off  — T.  B. 

Loropetalon  chinenee  — This  is  especially 
interesting  as  being  a  member  of  that  curious 
group  of  plants,  the  Wych  Hazel  family,  of  which 
the  species  of  llamamelis,  the  Sweet  Gum  (Liquid- 
ambar),  and  Parrotia  persica  are  the  most  familiar 
examples.    Loropetalon  chinense  is  not  unworthy 


of  general  cultivation  from  a  purely  garden  point 
of  view.  It  is  a  free-flowering  .shrub  with  the 
flowers,  clustered  in  small  heads,  terminating  the 
branches,  the  calyx  being  pale  green  and  the  long 
linear  petals  pure  white.  When  better  known  this 
shrub  will  probably  become  a  favourite ;  quite 
small  specimens  flower  freely.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced in  this  country  a  few  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
Veitch.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  from  whence  it 
was  sent  by  Mr.  Charles  Maries. 

Elseagnua  macrophyllus.— This  is  one  of 
the  most  distinct  and  striking  of  the  hardy  Ever- 
greens from  Japan,  a.  country  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  some  of  our  most  popular  garden 
plants.  It  has  larger  leaves  than  any  other  culti- 
vated species  of  the  genus,  and  although  the 
flowers  are  inconspicuous,  the  large  leaves,  which, 
when  mature,  are  a  deep  glossy  green  above  and  at 
all  times  a  bright  silvery  white  beneath,  renders  it 
a  very  desirable  bush,  either  grown  as  a  single 
specimen  on  a  lawn  or  in  company  with  the 
ordinary  inmates  of  the  shrubbery  border. 

Prunua  tomentoaa.— This  is  one  of  the 

handsom&t  of  spring-flowering  hardy  Japanese 
shrubs.  It  is  also  one  of  the  earliest  to  bloom, 
commencing  to  do  so  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
and  producing  a  succession  of  flowers  up  to  some 
time  in  April.  The  flowers  are  large  and  white, 
with  a  very  slight  tin^re  of  flesh  colour  at  the  base, 
and  are  so  numerous,  that  they  completely  cover 
the  shrub,  which  is  little  more  than  3  feet  high, 
and  forms  a  very  branching,  compact,  and  round- 
ish bush.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  and  seed?, 
which  it  yields  freely. 


Fruit  Garden. 


OUR  HARDY  FRUITS. 

Apples  are  a  grand  crop  this  year,  nearly  every 
blossom  having  set,  and  the  fruit  is  swelling 
rapidly ;  thinning  out  the  clusters  ought  to  be 
attended  to  without  delay,  and  where  a  good 
washing  with  the  garden  engine  can  be  given  to 
dislodge  all  matters  likely  to  shelter  insect 
pests,  that  attention  should  be  given.  I  find 
American  blight  to  be  very  prevalent  this  year, 
and  as  it  spreads  rapidly,  it  must  be  attacked 
without  delay  ;  on  the  stems  and  main  branches 
a  good  stiff  brush  will  destroy  much  of  it,  and  a 
washing  with  soft  soap  dissolved  in  warm  water, 
so  as  to  form  strong  soap-suds,  with  parathn  oil 
added,  in  the  shape  of  half  a  pint  to  the  gallon, 
and  worked  into  the  affected  parts,  will  destroy 
this  troublesome  pest.  Caterpillars  and  grubs 
must  be  picked  off  by  hand.  Espaliers,  cordons, 
and  dwarf  bush  trees  should  now  have  attention, 
in  the  way  of  stopping  their  shoots,  by  pinching 
out  the  points  as  soon  as  they  have  made  five  or 
sis  leaves.  I  would  also  strongly  urge  all  who 
have  heavy  crops  of  early  kinds  of  .ipples,  such 
as  Keswicks,  Lord  Suffields,  &c ,  to  try  succes- 
sional  gathering — viz.,  begin  by  picking  the  finest 
fruits  as  soon  as  large  enough  for  use.  The  tree 
will  thus  perfect  a  larger  number  without  being 
exhausted. 

Pears. — I  have  seen  many  a  good  crop  of  Pears, 
but  never  anything  like  that  of  this  year ;  all  kinds 
are  alike  ;  free  setters,  such  as  the  Chalk  and  Lam- 
mas Pears  and  others  that  figure  in  market  gardens, 
are  not  more  heavily  cropped  than  Jargonelles, 
Benrres,  and  all  the  tender  wall  Pears.  In  short, 
both  on  walls,  bushes,  and,  in  fact,  on  any  form  of 
tree.  Pears  hang  like  ropes  of  Onions ;  thinning 
the  fruit  and  pinching  the  shoots  are  therefore 
operations  of  the  highest  importance,  for,  owing  to 
a  very  late  spring  and  heavy  rainfalls  in  May,  the 
trees  are  making  an  exceptionally  ample  leaf 
growth,  and  now  every  ray  of  sunlight  should  be 
utilised  to  hasten  the  crop. 

Plums  are  a  good,  but  by  no  means  so  regular 
a  crop  as  Apples  and  Pears.  There  will  be  a 
full  average.  They  will  require  the  same  attention 
in  the  way  of  summer  pinching  as  Pears  and 
Apples.  I  find  the  Victoria  to  be  as  usual  the 
most  heavily  laden  of  all  kinds,  and  as  the  green 
fruit  makes  excellent  tarts,  thinning  will  be  an 
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advantage.  I  may  add  that  it  is  particularly 
well  suited  for  culinary  purposes,  having  thick  flesh 
and  a  thin  stone  or  kernel.  Another  fraitful  sort 
this  season  is  the  Early  Orleans,  a  useful  variety 
either  for  walls  or  as  bush  trees. 

CHEKRIE.S  of  nearly  all  the  leading  dessert 
kinds  are  a  fair  crop,  but  they  are  all  eclipsed  by 
the  Morello,  the  trees  of  which,  both  on  walls  and 
bashes,  are  loaded  with  fruit ;  as  bushes,  its  long, 
pendulous  branches  hang  down,  and  form  one  of 
the  most  graceful  trees  in  the  fruit  garden.  Ulack 
fly  is  becoming  prevalent,  and  washing  with  to- 
bacco water  should  be  no  longer  delayed. 

Strawberries  will  be  a  magnificent  crop. 
The  beds  have  been  a  level  sheet  of  bloom,  and 
now  they  are  equally  full  of  fruit  just  ripening. 
Dry,  fine  weather  is  now  needed  for  this  crop,  as 
the  beds  being  mulched  with  litter  and  the  soil 
well  moistened  by  heavy  rains,  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  the  crop  suffering  from  drought,  as  it  did 
last  year. 

Currants,  both  Black  and  Red,  are  good  crops. 
They  require  totally  distinct  pruning  both  in  win- 
ter and  summer  in  order  to  get  the  best  results. 
Black  Currants  bear  best  on  the  long  shoots  that 
spring  from  the  base,  and  these  must  be  left 
entire,  but  Red  and  White  varieties  bear  best  on 
spurs,  and  I  find  it  decidedly  best  to  shorten  the 
young  annual  growths  in  June  so  as  to  let  sun 
and  air  into  the  centre  of  the  bushes.  The  fruit 
not  only  ripens  better  under  such  treatment,  but 
the  buds  for  next  season's  crop  are  decidedly  very 
much  benefited  by  timely  attention  to  this  too 
frequently  neglected  part  of  culture. 

Unpruned  Gooseberry  bushes. — I  have  for 
years  been  under  the  impression  that  Gooseberry 
bushes  are  pruned  too  much  for  ordinary  purposes. 
Where  one  grower  sets  a  high  value  on  a  few 
monstrous  berries  for  exhibition,  a  hundred  grow 
Gooseberries  for  culinary  and  dessert  purposes; 
and  as  the  crop  can  be  thinned  out  to  any  extent 
for  the  first  named  purpose,  the  remainder  left  to 
ripen  will,  if  the  bushes  are  liberally  treated  at 
the  root,  swell  up  to  a  good  average  size.  There 
need,  therefore,  be  no  fear  of  the  crop  failing, 
as  is  the  ca^e  with  Apples  and  Pears ;  in  fact,  I 
have  never  known  Gooseberries  to  fail  on  bushes 
left  thick  witli  wood.  Looking  round  a  fruit 
garden  a  few  days  ago,  where  crops  of  every  kind 
were  exceptionally  good,  I  remarked  to  the  grower 
that  he  had  a  grand  lot  of  Gooseberry  bashes ; 
they  were  models  of  fertility  and  shape.  He  said 
"  Yes  ;  they  are  jast  as  Nature  formed  them  ;  we 
never  cut  our  Gooseberries  at  all.  We  plant 
young  bushes  (i  feet  apart  each  way,  and  allow 
them  to  grow  until  they  get  too  large  to  get 
amongst  them ;  and  as  we  have  never  failed  to 
have  all  the  Gooseberries  we  can  use,  we  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  result."  I  am  certain  that  in 
districts  where  small  birds  attack  the  buds  the 
bushes  cm  hardly  be  too  thick  of  wood — small 
berries  being  preferable  to  no  berries  at  all. 

Gosjtort.  J.  Groom. 


WATERWG  VINES  IN  SUMMER. 
ViXES  now  and  onwards  till  September  require  a 
great  deal  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  where  the 
borders  are  well  drained  and  properly  made  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  give  them  too  much.  Some 
of  the  finest  Grapes  I  ever  saw  were  produced  on 
Vines  that  were  watered  thoroughly  every  tan 
days  from  May  until  August.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  season  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
water  used  is  of  the  same  temperature  as  that 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the  vinery,  but  just  now 
and  throughout  the  summer  water  from  any 
ordinary  cistern  or  pond  may  be  given  with- 
out adding  any  warm  water  or  heating  it  in 
any  way.  We  have  a  large  basin  attached  to  one 
of  the  fountains  in  the  pleasure  grounds  from 
which  we  obtain  our  water  for  the  Vines  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  summer.  On  a  sunny  day  it 
becomes  quite  warm  and  suits  the  Vines  well.  In 
modern  vineries  where  there  are  large  water-tanks 
and  heated  pipes  passing  through  them,  the  water 
is  always  genial,  and  need  give  no  trouble  or  hesi- 
tation in  applying    it.     In   some  places    where 


the  garden  is  supplied  with  water  in  a  proper 
way  the  hose  can  generally  be  turned  on  to 
any  Vine  border  or  quarter  desired,  but  for 
the  Vines  the  water  should  be  drawn  from  a  source 
exposed  to  the  sun  it  possible.  When  shut  up 
under  ground  it  is  chilly  even  in  summer,  and  we 
would  be  very  unwilling  to  drench  our  borders 
with  such  water  at  this  season,  or  indeed  at  any 
season.  Just  now  no  mere  surface  waterings 
should  be  tolerated.  They  are  bad  enough  at  any 
time,  but  now  when  it  is  so  necessary  that  the 
Vines  should  be  supplied  with  abundance  of 
water,  dryness  anywhere  is  ruinous.  In  using 
manure  water  do  not  stint  it.  Shallow  borders 
and  such  as  are  well  elevated  will  take  any 
amount  of  it.  In  the  case  of  new  borders  mis- 
takes are  often  made.  Many  seem  to  think  that 
they  do  not  require  more  water  than  old  borders 
consisting  of  close  soil,  but  when  the  new  borders 
are  composed  of  large  lumps,  as  they  generally 
are  or  should  be,  the  water  passes  down  and  away 
quicker  than  many  suppose.  Attending  properly 
to  this  is  one  of  the  main  points  in  young  Vine 
culture.  Many  wonder  how  they  shall  get  on 
with  watering  when  the  fruit  is  ripening  and  after 
it  has  matured.  I  would  say  go  on  as  before,  so 
long  as  the  weather  remains  summer-like.  No 
manure  water  need  be  given  after  maturity  begins, 
but  clean  water  should  not  be  withheld,  as  damp 
borders  in  summer  do  not  deteriorate  flavour,  and 
they  certainly  keep  the  Vines  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion. In  reference  to  manure  water,  I  may  say 
that  I  think  many  do  not  begin  with  it  early 
enough.  To  secure  the  best  results  from  it  it 
should  be  used  before  or  immediately  the  fruit  is 
formed.  If  not  applied  until  the  fruit  is  nearly 
full  grown  or  maturing,  its  advantages  for  the 
season  are  to  a  great  extent  lost. 

Cambrian. 


FRUIT  TREES  OVER  WALKS. 
A  few  miles  from  where  we  are  writing  there  is 
a  farmhouse  garden,  from  which  many  of  us  might 
learn  a  useful  lesson  in  reference  to  hardy  fruit 
culture.  The  garden  in  question  is  in  front  of  the 
residence,  which,  we  should  mention,  stands  a 
good  way  back  from  the  highway.  The  width  of 
the  garden  is  perhaps  a  little  over  30  yards,  and 
through  this  strip  of  ground  runs  a  rather  wide 
walk  leading  up  to  the  house.  It  would  appear 
that  at  one  time,  probably  as  many  as  twenty 
years  ago,  espalier  fruit  trees  lined  both  sides  of 
this  walk ;  they  look,  too,  as  if  for  a  few  years 
they  had  been  tolerably  well  cared  for,  because 
the  branches  had  evidently  been  trained  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction  for  at  least  8  feet  or  10  feet  on 
each  side  of  the  stem;  then  they  seem  to  have 
been  neglected  and  allowed  to  grow  as  they  liked. 
They  now  therefore  form  a  hedge-like  growth  on 
each  side  of  the  walk,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
branches  will  meet  together  overhead  and  form  a 
bower  10  feet  in  height.  A  good  amount  of  bear- 
ing surface  is  thus  presented,  sufficient,  indeed, 
for  each  tree  to  furnish  from  six  to  eight  bushels 
of  Apples.  Than  this  bower  when  in  full  blossom 
nothing  could  be  more  striking ;  the  trees  have 
had  just  enough  of  their  own  way  to  possess  a 
sort  of  happy  freedom  ;  there  is  an  absence  of  all 
stiffness,  and  yet  a  combination  of  the  ornamental 
and  useful  that  is  quite  charming.  The  lesson  to 
be  drawn  from  this  is  that  where  space  is  limited 
and  a  certain  number  of  walks  indispensable,  it 
is  quite  practicable  to  plant  fruit  trees  by  the  sides 
of  them,  and,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  grow 
out  over  the  cultivated  ground,  to  compel  them 
to  grow  over  the  walks.  This  must  not,  however, 
be  understood  as  advocating  stiffly  trained  bowers, 
requiring  a  lot  of  labour  and  yet  only  giving  poor 
results  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  with  a  little  judi- 
cious pruning  to  grow  Apple's,  Pears,  and  Plums 
in  any  direction. 

Were  we  about  to  adopt  this  plan,  we  should 
thoroughly  prepare  the  soil  by  first  trenching  it 
up  to  a  depth  of  2  feet,  and  incorporate  with  it 
sufficient  farmyard  manure  to  make  it  fairly  rich. 
The  character  of  the  staple  must,  however,  decide 
if  any  or  how  much  manure  must  be  used.  In 
strong  deep  soils  fruit  trees  will  grow  quite  vigor- 


ously enough  without  anything  else  to  stimulate 
them.  Our  next  step  would  be  to  select  strong 
maiden  trees  and  plant  them  in  November,  and  in 
the  following  February  we  would  cut  them  down 
to  3  feet  from  the  ground.  We  would  plant  Apples 
and  Pears  1  feet  apart  and  Plums  3  feet ;  all  of 
them  should  be  2  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  walk. 
We  would  not  allow  any  side-shoots  to  be  nearer 
the  ground  than  2  feet,  as  they  would  not  bear 
much  at  a  lower  level,  and  the  branches  would 
only  afford  a  harbour  for  vermin ;  besides,  it  is 
important  to  leave  sufficient  space  for  the  air  to 
circulate  under  the  trees  to  keep  the  walk  dry, 
Plum  trees  are  always  the  most  difficult  to  manage 
when  grown  away  from  a  wall,  unless  they  have 
their  own  way  and  are  allowed  to  grow  in  what- 
ever direction  they  like ;  but  as  this  cannot  be 
termed  a  restrictive  system,  they  may  be  made  to 
answer  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  best  sorts 
of  Plums  to  plant  for  this  purpose  are  the  Uy- 
mond,  Magnum  Bonum,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Victoria.  The  most  reliable  Pears  are  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien,  Autumn  Bergamot,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Seckle,  Fondante  de  Charneu,  Jersey 
Gratioli,  Windsor,  Swan's  Egg,  and  Bsurre  de 
Gapiaumont. 

Anyone  desirous  of  planting  in  this  style  for 
ornament,  especially  Pears  or  Apples,  should  plant 
double  or  single  horizontal  cordons.  On  a  double 
cordon  the  branches  might  be  allowed  to  grow 
3  feet  long,  and  on  a  single  cordon  4  feet  or  5  feet. 
After  these  have  been  planted  long  enough  to  get 
furnished  with  spurs  the  whole  length,  they  might 
be  allowed  to  grow  in  their  own  way  for  one  sea- 
son. At  the  end  of  that  time  the  most  suitable 
shoots  should  be  selected  and  left  to  form  upright 
branches,  and  these  vertical  shoots  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  1  foot  apart.  When  they  have 
grown  to  a  height  of  4  feet  or  5  feet,  they  should 
all  be  cut  back  to  one  uniform  height  of  4  feet 
from  the  ground.  This  will  cause  them  to  branch 
out,  and  ultimately  to  form  several  shoots,  which, 
it  left  unpruned  (except  where  they  extend  over 
the  cultivated  ground),  will  soon  develop  into  a 
fruit-bearing  state,  and  be  ornamental  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  possible  that  for  the  first  few  years 
the  upright  shoots  may  require  some  support,  but 
a  good  deal  will  depend  upon  the  taste  and  re- 
quirements of  the  cultivator  in  this  respect.  A 
little  training  may  perhaps  add  to  their  attractive- 
ness, but  it  will  not  do  much  towards  increasing 
fertility.— i^fZ(/. 


Extension-grown  Vines.— In  reply  to 
"L.'s"  further  enquiry  (p.  524),  viz.,  whether  it 
takes  longer  to  ripen  Grapes  on  shoots  with  many 
joints  left  beyond  the  bunch  than  it  does  when 
only  one  or  two  joints  are  left,  I  have  to  say  that 
my  impression  is  that  it  does  take  longer  to  ripen 
the  bunch  when  the  shoot  is  not  stopped  till  six 
or  eight  or  more  leaves  or  joints  have  been  pro- 
duced beyond  it.  I  have  often  noticed,  at  least, 
that  the  bunches  on  the  shoots  that  are  stopped 
soonest  and  shortest  open  their  flowers  sooner  and 
set  sooner.  I  may  say  I  am  sure  of  that ;  also 
that  the  fruit  ripens  as  well  without  any  leaves 
whatever  beyond  it  as  it  does  with  two,  six,  or  a 
dozen — provided  the  bearing  shoot  does  bear 
ample  and  good  foliage  behind  the  bunch  and  up 
to  that  point.  I  have  proved  this  often,  and  the 
fact  has  been  corroborated  by  others  on  several 
occasions.  One  circumstance  which  I  think  tends 
to  prove  that  early  stopping  accelerates  the 
ripening  process  is  the  fact  that  Vine  rods  or 
shoots  that  are  stopped  early  and  kept  stopped, 
always  ripen  their  wood  first  and  produce  the 
largest  and  best  eyes  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves. — 
J.  S.  W. 

L^xton'a  King  of  the  Earlles.— Weareg.itheriiig 
liere  nice  little  dislies  of  ttlis  Slr.iwberry,  wllicli  belongs  to 
tfle  May  (^leen  and  Black  Prince  section.  It  is  a  proiiigi- 
ous  bearer,  of  fairly  good  size,  and  in  flavour  bothricli  and 
rcfrcstiing.  Onra  are  grown  under  a  soutli  wall,  and  we 
find  tlitni  most  useful.— K.  Gilbekt,  Burjhley . 

Vine  leaf  excrescences  (ff.  G.  A.).— The  spots  are 
caused  by  a  very  minute  spider,  ttie  Vine  mite  (Ptlytjptua 
vitis).  Tile  eggs  are  contained  in  tlie  spots.  Tile  Vine 
mite  does  not  as  a  rule  cause  extensive  miscliief  .VIl  the 
worst  of  the  spotted  leaves  should  be  gathered  together 
and  burnt ;  tlia  eggs  of  tlie  new  brood  will  tlien  be  de- 
stroyed.—\V.  G.  S. 
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BORDER  CARNATIONS. 

1  CANNOT  agree  with  Mr.  Douglas's  assertion  (p. 
538)  that  the  difference  between  a  border  Carna- 
tion of  the  ordinary  type  and  a  Tree  Carnation  is 
that  in  the  first  the  flower-stem  "dies  down  to 
the  base  "  when  it  has  flowered,  wliereas  the  Tree 
Carnation  produces  a  stem  that  lives  several  years  ; 
nor  do  I  believe  that  the  Tree  Carnation  "  was 
originally  the  result  of  a  seminal  variation."  The 
differencs  between  the  two  appears  to  be  only  one 
of  degree,  and  if  this  be  once  admitted,  then  the 
early  flowering  of  border  Carnations  under  glass 
must  also  be  granted.  Some  border  Carnations 
are  longer  legged  than  others  or  more  tree-like  in 
habit,  but  mostly  all  are  more  or  less  woody,  and 
if  protected  and  trained  will  grow  on  Just  like 
Tree  Carnations.  In  proof  of  this  I  send  you  a 
four-year-old  limb  about  L'  feet  long  from  an  oldred 
Clove  that  has  been  on  the  border  for  years  quite 
unprotected,  and  I  could  send  you  abundance  of 
others  like  it.  The  limb  in  question  shows  each 
year's  growth  from  which  blooms  were  cut,  and 
is  now  furnished  with  a  fresh  tussock  of  shoots  at 
its  extremity.  The  reason  why  the  shoot  is  not 
furnished  with  green  shoots  its  whole  length  is 
because  it  is  one  of  a  broad  patch  growing  from  a 
common  centre  and  was  overlapped  by  those  be- 
hind it ;  but  if  it  had  been  staked  and  grown  under 
glass,  it  would  have  been  a  Tree  Carnation.  The 
flower-stems  of  border  Carnations  do  not  die  back 
further  than  a  woody  node,  from  which  they  break 
again.  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  from 
books  how  the  so-called  Tree  Carnations  originated, 
but  I  venture  to  assert  confidently  that  some 
shrewd  person  simply  took  advantage  of  what 
is  and  has  always  been  the  habit  of  the  Carnation 
to  grow  woody,  staked  it  and  tra'ned  it  under 
glass  in  the  "  tree  '  form,  and  sent  some  of  the 
best  of  this  kind  out  as  Tree  Carnations,  but 
which  were  simply  Carnations  of  the  common 
border  type  and  nothing  more.  Not  only  do 
all  Carnations  grow  in  the  tree  form  more  or 
less,  but  the  common  dwarf  early  summer  border 
Pinks  do  the  same,  and  I  send  you  limbs  of 
these,  also  several  years  old,  just  like  a  Tree  Car- 
nation limb.  If  seed  of  the  common  border  Car- 
tion  is  sown,  ever  so  many  varieties  will  appear — 
some  single,  some  double,  some  early,  and  some 
late  flowering,  and  if  the  latter  are  lifted  and 
potted,  they  will  bloom  freely  during  the  winter 
and  spring. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  measured 
limbs  of  an  old  scarlet  Clove  (that  existed  before 
Tree  Carnations  were  introduced),  and  I  find  them 
to  be  over  3  feet  long.  They  have  five  years' 
growth  upon  them,  and  the  stems  are  nearly  as 
thick  as  my  finger  at  the  base  and  quite  woody. 
These  shoots  have  fulfilled  their  functions  every 
season,  but  have  not  died  down  further  than  the 
shank  of  the  flower-bud,  and  the  annual  growths 
start,  as  can  now  be  seen,  from  the  base  of  that 
shank — not  from  the  base  of  the  stem  at  the 
ground.  Had  I  trained  this  old  Clove  carefully 
to  a  trellis,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  trail  all  over 
the  ground,  and  treated  it  like  a  Tree  Carnation,  I 
should  have  had  a  tree  specimen  perhaps  1  feet 
high  and  as  much  across.  Bo  it  understood, 
these  long  stems  have  not  rooted  anywiiere,  but 
entirely  depend  on  the  original  root  at  their  base. 
They  are  Tree  Carnations  pure  and  simple,  only 
not  tied  to  stakes.— J.  S.  \V. 

*,*  The  examples  sent  by  "J.  S.  W."  fully  bear 
out  his  assertions  in  the  case  of  both  Pinks  and 
Carnations  — Ed. 

— —  It  used  to  be  understood  that  border  Car- 
nations belonged  to  the  summer- blooming  section, 
such  as  is  represented  by  the  Cloves  and  border 
forms  of  the  florists'  varieties,  regarding  the  nor- 
mal time  of  flowering  of  which  it  might  have  been 
supposed  there  could  not  well  be  any  difference  of 
opinion.  Needless  to  say,  the  Cloves  and  the 
florists'  section,  in  common  with  what  have  been 
hitherto  called  border  varieties,  except  in  the  rare 
occurrence  of  a  stray  shoot  that  forms  flower- 
buds  out  of  season,  are  summer  bloomers  ;  whilst 


the  perpetuals  flower  all  the  year  round  if  sub-  [ 
jected  to  warmth  enough  to  enable  the  buds  to 
open.  Plant  the  perpetuals  in  open  borders,  as 
many  are  now  growing  them,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  may  not  be  called  border  Car- 
nations. So  treated,  they  show  their  continuous 
blooming  disposition  even  in  winter,  as  far  as  the  , 
weather  lets  them.  An  instance  I  can  name  proves 
at  once  the  marked  difference  that  there  is  in 
the  natural  time  of  flowering  of  the  two  sections 
of  these  plants.  Mr.  Howard,  of  Southgate, 
who,  it  is  well  known,  grows  thousands  of  Carna- 
tions, mostly  perpetual  flowerers,  has  now  for 
three  years  had  quantities  out-of-doors  ;  the  mild- 
ness of  the  winters  has  caused  their  flowers  to 
keep  almost  constantly  moving,  so  much  so  that 
there  has  always  been  some  with  buds  showing 
colour.  Mr.  Howard  has  sent  quantities  of  flowers 
from  these  outdoor  perpetuals  to  market  in  early 
spring  before  a  single  bloom-stem  had  begun  to 
push,  in  the  case  of  the  border  kinds  grown 
side  by  side  with  the  perpetuals  and  under  similar 
conditions.  In  dozens  of  cold  pits  and  frames, 
through  the  spring,  he  has  had  perpetual  flowering 
kinds,  and  also  border  sorts  in  pots.  The  former, 
when  big  enough,  full  of  buds  ;  the  latter,  without 
so  much  as  a  flower-stem  appearing.     And  this  is 


one.  This  might  mean  in  winter-time  a  difference 
in  temperature  of  20°  or  .'30°  as  between  his  heated 
structures  and  the  unprotected  cold  frames  in 
which  Carnations  are  ordinarily  placed — the  dif- 
ference, in  fact,  between  a  state  of  unnatural 
activity  and  perfect  rest  as  regards  the  plants. 
Carnations  are  not  placed  in  frames  to  protect 
them  against  frost,  but  to  shield  them  from  the 
winter  rains,  which  to  young  plants  but  just 
rooted  are  apt  to  be  injurious.  They  need  all  the 
air  possible,  even  in  frosty  weather,  to  keep  them 
sound,  healthy,  and  clean.  To  have  such  plants 
confined  in  frames  with  the  frost  carefully  kept 
off  them  is  to  put  them  under  abnormal  condi- 
tions, in  which  abnormal  results,  no  doubt,  may  be 
expected.  What  Carnations  may  do  under  milder 
climatic  conditions  in  the  south  of  England,  or 
helped  by  hot-water  apparatus  in  the  north,  is 
beside  the  matter.  What  is  certain  is  that  Car- 
nations of  the  ordinary  type  grown  through  the 
winter — say  anywhere  about  London  — in  cold 
frames  of  the  ordinary  sort  will  not  bloom  in 
April  or  May. — M.  R. 

SAXIFR4GA  LONGIFOLTA. 
This,  the  largest  and  grandest  of  the  encrusted 
Saxifrages,   is  best  seen  when  grown  in   rather 


The  long  leaved  Sa-xifrage  (S.  longifulia)  ou  a  low  wall.     From  a  photograph. 


just  what  I  have  always  found  in  my  own ' 
experience  after  growing  both  sections  of  Carna- 
tions as  long  as  I  have  grown  anything.  For  the 
last  few  years  border  Carnations,  as  represented 
by  the  Cloves,  have  been  forced  in  considerable 
quantities  by  several  of  the  London  market 
growers ;  but  they  show  their  marked  difference 
in  habit  by  requiring  to  be  very  differently  treated  j 
in  matters  of  time  and  warmth  from  the  per-  ] 
petuals,  as  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  get  them  in 
early,  suc'i  as  the  perpetuals  submit  to,  the 
flowers  go  blind.  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  in  the 
quantities  of  border  Carnations  that  are  now 
annually  being  raised,  the  continuous  flowering 
liibit  of  the  perpetuals  will  appear  in  some  ot 
them,  or  possibly  may  have  already  shown  itself; 
just  as  in  the  opposite  direction  some  of  the 
sorts  that  are  sent  out  as  perpetual  flowerers 
have  no  claim  to  being  such.  But,  so  far,  the 
difference  in  the  time  of  the  flower-stemsappearing 
and  of  their  blooming  in  the  two  sections  of 
these  Carnations  when  under  like  treatment  has 
so  markedly  and  persistently  shown  itself,  that 
it  seems  stiange  there  could  be  two  opinions  on 
the  subject.— T.  B. 

• "J.  S.  W.'s"  statement   that   Carnations 

would  bloom  readily  in  pots  in  spring  if  grown  in 
cold  frames  during  winter,  was  one  calculated  to 
further  the  hopes  of  intending  cultivators  of  the 
flower  and  to  make  old  growers  smile.  Challenged 
by  Mr.  Djuglas,  "  J.  S.  W."  explained.  His  "  cold 
frames  ''  were  "  structures  in  which  Lettuces  are 
grown  in  the  winter  and  the  like."  He  turns  hot 
water  on  to  keep  the  frost  out,  but  insists,  for  all 
that,  that  frames  thus  heated  by  hot-water  pipes 
•'  are  cold  frames  in  the  correct  sense  of  the  word." 
"J.  S.  W.'s"  remark,  that  he  "only  keeps  the 
frost  out  by  his  heating  apparatus, "  is  a  curious  , 


upright,  wall-like  rockwork  that  raises  it  a  few 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  jilant  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  engraving  has  the  root  almost 
jimmed  between  two  pieces  of  rock,  and  the 
handsome  silvery  foliage  (at  its  btst  throughout 
the  winter)  spreads  over  both.  The  flower  will 
be  thrown  up  next  year. 


NOTES  FROM  NORTH  DERBYSHIRE. 

It  has  been  a  backward  spring  here,  but  nearly 
everything  is  healthy.  The  foliage  of  the  Roses 
is  clean  and  bright,  and  in  August  we  shall  still 
have  plenty  of  bloom,  and  our  friends  from  more 
favoured  regions  will  express  surprise  at  our 
Roses  at  a  time  when  the  first  bloom  is  generally 
over.  There  is  an  advantage  in  this  in  some 
ways,  though  we  do  not  get  a  full  second  bloom. 
The  beautiful  (Euothera  Voungi  has  seeded  freely 
with  us,  and  a  healthy  lot  of  seedlings  round  the 
parent  plants  promise  a  nice  stock  of  this  flower. 
If  I  were  doomed  to  possess  but  one  yellow  flower, 
this  would  be  my  choice.  Veronica  longifolia 
subsessilis  came  up  very  strong.  Oat  of  six  plants, 
two  are  very  vigorous,  and  the  other  four  have 
died  away.  They  have  been  protected  from  slugs, 
so  that  some  other  cause  must  be  looked  for.  AH 
the  varieties  of  Campanula  that  I  have  tried  thrive 
exceedingly.  What  a  weed  Campanula  glomerata 
dahnrica  is  !  I  think  it  must  be  a  good  wild  gar- 
den plant,  and  I  shall  try  it  as  such.  Talking  ot 
the  wild  garden,  we  are  busily  engaged  in  getting 
out  objectionable  weeds.  We  shall  succeed  with 
the  Nettles  and  Mercury,  but  what  is  known  as 
the  Bee  Nettle,  and  also  the  Crowfoot,  are  terrible 
things  to  exterminate.  The  former  smells  most 
objectionably  in  a  place  suggested  by  one  not 
altogether  unknown  to  the  garden.    I  can  count 
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sixty-six  blooms  of  Trillium  grandiflornm  strong 
and  healthy,  but,  of  course,  on  the  wane.  They 
ire  in  almost  complete  shade  in  leaf-mould  that 
is  never  dry,  although  there  is  no  stagnant  mois- 
ture, as  the  ground  is  on  the  slope.  I  only  hope 
that  they  may  thrive  and  increase,  for  the  beauty 
of  this  flower,  when  not  scorched  by  the  stin,  is 
extreme ;  its  purity  of  colour  and  broad  foliage 
are  happily  associated.  I  send  a  few  blooms, 
but  past  their  best.  How  beautiful  a  few  of 
them  look  arranged  in  one  of  the  Munstead 
glasses  !  Query  :  Will  culting  these  gems  be  hurt- 
ful to  the  root,  as  leaf  and  flower  have  all  to  come 
away  !  One  thing  strikes  me,  and  perhaps  sadly, 
while  endeavouring  to  naturalise  exotics,  and  I  see 
that  "  L  ,"  in  last  week's  Garden,  alludes  to  the 
subject :  "  Whatever  we  may  do  or  attempt,  we 
cannot  make  a  more  lovely  and  happy  combina- 
tion in  a  wood  than  Bluebells  where  they  luxuriate." 
As  "  L."  says  truly,  they  must  be  under  trees;  then 
indeed  they  will  grow  18  inches  or  more  in  height 


yet.  Snowdrops  never  look  so  well  as  when  met 
with  in  clusters,  in  which  the  bulbs  touch  or  al- 
most touch  each  other.  Much  has  been  done  to 
improve  Snowdrops  by  careful  selection  in  the 
way  of  seed  from  the  largest  and  best  formed 
flowers ;  and  as  they  hybridise  easily,  we  may  soon 
expect  to  have  endless  variety  amongst  them,  and, 
let  us  hope,  improvement  on  those  already  in  cul- 
tivation. Raisers  of  seedlings  should  keep  a 
faithful  record  of  their  crosses  and  the  results 
obtained,  so  as  to  prevent  confusion. 

From  the  nursery  to  the  bed  or  border  is  easy 
work  when  we  come  to  plant.  We  make  a  large 
hole  with  a  trowel  or  dibble,  put  in  fresh  soil,  and 
insert  the  bulb,  never  shallower  than  from  6  inches 
to  9  inches  below  the  surface.  This  allows  for 
planting  other  things  nearer  the  surface,  and  if 
possible  plants  that  flower  as  soon  as  the  Snow- 
drops are  over.  G.  Elwesi,  the  subject  of  the  an- 
nexed illustration,  was  first  discovered  by  M. 
Balausa  in  1854,  in  the  Gamaladagh  Mountains, 


and  of  surprising  vigour.  Here  we  have  natu- 
ralised the  Spanish  varieties  of  different  colours 
with  the  English  one.  IsendwiththeTrilliumafew 
spikes  of  a  Scilla(oampanulata)that  is  naturalised 
here  in  deep  shade.  It  must  be  an  escape  from 
the  old  garden.  It  contrasts  well  with  the  Blue- 
bell and  grows  about  the  same  height.  In  con- 
clusion, I  desire  to  express  my  admiration  for  the 
Munstead  Iceland  Poppy.  G.  H.  C. 


VARIETIES  OP  SNOWDROP. 
Our  pearly  nodding  Snowdrops  have  now  given 
place  to  other  and  later-flowering  plants,  but  as 
the  time  for  seed-gathering  and  transplanting 
from  nursery  beds  is  drawing  near,  the  following 
remarks  may  be  acceptable  to  those  who  make 
Snowdrops  a  speciality.  Wittiin  the  last  few  years 
we  have  had  undoubted  proof  that  Snowdrops 
after  planting  should  be  undisturbed ;  beds  of  thera 
that  have  not  been  interfered  with  for  at  least 
twenty  years  are  grand  compared  with  those  that 
contain  recently  transplanted  bulbs.  The  latter 
do  not  flower  well  for  some  years.  Galanthus 
Elwesi  when  disturbed  seems  to  suffer  more  than 
any  of  the  others ;  imported  bulbs  of  it  planted 
two  years  ago  have  not  regained  their  best  form 


and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Elwes,  whose  name  it 
bears,  in  1874.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
distinct  Snowdrops  we  possess,  differing  from  all 
others  in  having  a  narrow  tube  formed  by  the 
petals  or  inner  segments.  The  latter  have  green 
spots  at  their  bases  and  prominent  notches  at  the 
apex.  Patches  of  it  on  the  lawn  or  in  shrubbery 
borders  are  very  effective.  G.  nivalis,  the  ordinary 
garden  Snowdrop,  is  most  prolific  in  the  way  of 
varieties.  Amongst  them  may  be  mentioned  Im- 
perati,  cocyrensis,  Melvillei,  lutescens  (having  adis- 
tinct  yellow  tinge  at  the  base),  virescens  (streaked 
with  pale  green  and  very  distinct),  latifolius  or 
Redoutei  (considered  a  species,  and  certainly  very 
distinct),  Sharlocki,  asstivalis  major  and  minor,  and 
reflexus,  the  latter  a  very  distinct  plant  with  re- 
flexed  outer  segments.  G.  plicatus,  the  Crimean 
Snowdrop,  is  very  distinct,  having  leaves  with  a 
longitudinal  fold  along  their  edges  and  decidedly 
greenish  flowers.  This  kind  planted  in  pots  with 
the  Dutch  bulbs  in  autumn  makes  a  good  show  in 
the  greenhouse,  after  which  it  may  be  planted  ia 
the  shrubbery.  K. 


Clematis  montana. — During  the  last  few 
years    the  great   multiplication    of  varieties   of 


Clematis  belonging  to  the  Jackmannl  and  lana- 
ginosa  type  has  nearly  driven  older  varieties  into 
the  background,  yet  in  their  respective  seasons 
there  are  few  more  lovely  climbers  than  the  old 
well-tried  sorts  of  Clematis,  such  as  C.  montana 
and  C.  Flammula ;  whether  as  wall  or  pillar 
plants,  or  allowed  to  grow  as  they  like  over  some 
old  tree  or  building,  they  are  a  sight  that  always 
arrests  attention.  One  of  the  prettiest  things  I 
have  seen  lately  was  some  wire  arches  overrun 
with  C.  montana,  which  was  a  complete  mass  of 
ivory-white  flowers,  such  as  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  from  any  of  the  newer  and  larger  flowered 
varieties.  I  am  sure  that  those  who  banish  the 
old  Clematises  from  their  gardens  to  make  room 
for  new  ones  adopt  a  very  doubtful  practice. 
Not  the  least  of  the  merits  of  C.  montana  ia  its 
early  flowering ;  in  this  locality  it  is  very  much 
grown  for  covering  the  walls  of  villa  residences 
in  exposed  positions  near  the  sea,  as  its  tufts  of 
flowers  stand  the  wind  better  than  those  of  any 
of  the  varieties  with  long  footstalks  that  get 
bruised  by  the  continual  buffeting  to  which  they 
are  subjected.  It  flowers  freely,  either  spurred  in 
closely  or  on  the  young  wood  of  the  preceding 
year,  but,  like  most  other  climbers,  the  finest 
blooms  are  produced  by  the  young  wood.  I  find 
it  best  to  treat  them  as  vines  frequently  are 
treated,  viz.,  to  train  up  a  certain  quantity  of 
young  shoots  in  summer  and  remove  an  equal 
amount  of  old  wood  at  the  winter  pruning. — 
James  Groom,  Gosport. 

Violas  for  summer  bedding.— These 
useful  plants  have  of  late  increased  very  much  in 
public  favour ;  we  get  in  them  a  great  variety  of 
colours,  combined  with  a  very  dwarf  habit.  There 
is  a  general  belief  that  Violas  are  only  suited  for 
the  northern  portions  of  the  kingdom,  and  doubt- 
less they  grow  best  where  the  summer  tempera- 
ture is  not  sufliciently  high  to  keep  such  plants 
as  Alternantheras  alive ;  but  I  find  that  if  given  a 
good  depth  of  soil,  well  enriched  with  manure 
there  is  no  other  plant  that  can  excel  Violas  for 
continuous  blooming,  even  in  the  hottest  and 
driest  of  seasons.  Last  year  was  exceptionally 
hot  and  dry,  and  in  this  locality  the  soil  is  light 
and  stony ;  nevertheless,  when  well  treated,  Violas 
never  failed  the  whole  season,  and  I  find  that 
they  are  being  extensively  planted  again.  Young 
plants  make  a  good  display  directly  they  are  put 
out,  and,  unlike  many  of  our  tender  summer 
bedders,  they  are  comparatively  weather-proof. 
If  put  out  in  April,  they  will  be  quite  gay  before 
it  is  safe  to  trust  Heliotropes  out  of  doors.  A  few 
degrees  of  frost  or  cold  drenching  rains  that  make 
tender  plants  look  miserable  just  suit  Violas, 
and,  with  a  good  supply  of  these  and  similar 
plants,  many  of  the  difficulties  that  beset 
flower  garden  decoration  would  disappear.  The 
proper  place  for  tender  plants  is  under  glass ; 
there  is  really  no  need  for  them  in  the  open-air 
garden,  which  can  be  richly  stocked  with  plants 
that  live  happily  out  of  doors.— J.  G.,  South 
Ilanis, 

Giant  Poppies.— I  am  in  some  doubt  as  to 
the  correct  nomenclature  of  certain  of  the  giant 
Poppies  just  now  so  superbly  in  bloom.  Mine, 
raised  from  seed  sent  under  the  name  of  Papaver 
orientale,  have  flowers  of  divers  sizes,  but  the 
largest  are  monsters  some  2  inches  across,  and 
rich  orange-scarlet.  Would  that  be  the  true 
orientale  or  bracteatum  ?  I  have  seen  elsewhere 
giant  Poppies  producing  deep  crimson  blooms 
almost  the  duplicate  in  colour  of  those  of  umbro- 
sum,  but  very  much  larger.  Are  those  the  true 
orientale  ?  Of  the  two,  having  regard  to  the  noble 
foliage,  giant  growth,  and  size  of  flowers,  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  orange-scarlet  one  is  not  the 
more  striking.  Still,  I  should  like  to  have  some 
information  as  to  the  correct  nomenclature  — D. 

Lathyrus  Drummondl.- Two  large  clumps 
of  this  early  blooming  Everlasting  I'ea  are  just 
now  full  of  flower,  and  very  beautiful  they  are. 
In  very  hot,  dry  positions,  and  especially  when 
the  plants  are  small,  this  Lathyrus  may  prove 
rather  disappointing,  but  when  well  established 
the  roots  penetrate  to  a  great  depth,  and  can  well 
withstand  drought,  and  the  top  growth  is  then 
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correspondingly  robust  and  flowers  are  abundant. 
They  are  produced  in  clusters  like  those  of  lati- 
folius,  and  are  of  a  deep  carmine-red.  The  average 
height  o£  this  Pea  is  (i  feet  when  in  fall  growth 
here,  but  probably  in  more  holding  soils  it  is 
taller.  I  have  a  clump  of  it  covering  an  old 
Apple  tree  stem,  and  the  other  forms  an  isolated 
clump  supported  by  spray.  This  Pea  ought  to  be 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  hardy  climbers. — 
A.  D. 


CROWN  IMPERIALS. 

I  HAVE  read  Mr.  Ewbank's  remarks  on  these 
(p.  540)  with  pleasure,  and  I  for  one  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  take  note  of  his  experience,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  it  is  opposed  to  my  own.  Full 
and  clear,  however,  as  he  has  put  it  before  us,  one 
cannot  forget  that  he  is  located  in  the  warm,  dry, 
sunny  Isle  of  Wight— a  very  different  place  from 
wet  Yorkshire  ;  shady  garden  situations  with  him 
for  bulb  culture  may  equal,  and  possibly  be  better 
than,  those  in  the  full  sun  with  us.  Then,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  moisture  which  he  believes  these 
bulbs  to  enjoy  may  do  with  him,  but  there  are 
moistures  and  moistures,  and  what  we  call  a 
droughty  time  never  burns  up  the  Grass  as  it  does 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Of  course  I  could  only  mean 
a  "  dry  and  sunny  situation  "  in  applying  those 
terms  to  Yorkshire.  As  regards  calcareous  soil  of 
which  I  wrote  (p.  490),  and  also  gave  my  reasons 
for  supposing  that  Crown  Imperials  liked  it,  I  may 
add  that  I  still  think  the  extra  dryness  on  lime- 
stone is  favourable  here — i.e.,  what  I  might  term 
Yorkshire  dryness.  It  would,  to  my  mind,  have 
added  greatly  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Ewbank's  notes 
had  he  given  us  some  idea  of  the  subsoil  of  the 
part  of  Yorkshire  whence  he  had  his  bulbs  which 
flowered  so  well,  and  also  the  positions  in  which 
they  grew.  This  is  really  what  we  want  to  get  at, 
and  it  is  fortunate  that  Yorkshire  grown  bulbs 
can  be  pitched  upon.  This  information  I  hope 
Mr.  Ewbank  will  give  us.  Another  point  of  wide 
difference  between  us  is  this  (I  put  it  to  the 
reader):  Can  the  Yorkshire  bulbs  "plunged  in  a 
heap  of  sand  in  a  shady,  cool  corner  "  be  said  to 
be  in  moist  quarters  1  or  can  their  first  year's 
produce  of  bloom,  after  removal  from  the  home 
■where  possibly  they  were  bred,  indicate  much  ? 
Further,  can  those  bulbs  which  Mr.  Ewbank  set 
"in  light,  moist,  rather  rich  soil  composed  of  sand 
and  leaf  mould  "  be  said  to  be  in  moist  quarters  ? 
because  tliis  light  compost  cannot  at  all  be  com- 
pared with  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  moist 
quarters  or  stiffish  land.  At  p.  490  I  spoke  of  the 
injury  often  done  by  late  frosts  to  the  early 
growths  of  these  bulbs.  No  one  can  deny  that 
such  damage  does  not  affect  the  bulb  development, 
and  consequently  the  following  season's  produce. 
Are  such  late  frosts  experienced  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  ?  if  not,  I  fear  that  acclimatised  bulbs  of  it 
will  not  answer  as  examples  in  this  case,  for  this 
condition  alone  can  rule  all  the  others  referred  to. 
In  Mr.  Ewbank's  Yorkshire  bulbs  wehave  material 
more  likely  to  be  generally  accepted,  and  I  hope 
that  he  will  kindly  oblige  us  with  the  information 
just  asked  for.  J.  Wood. 

KirlistaU,  Yorkshire, 


Iris  SUSiana.—  Mr.  P.  Grieve  goes  rather  far 
in  calling  a  practice  which  is  recommended  by 
Herr  Max  Leichtlin  and  Prof.  Foster  unnecessary 
and  even  injurious  (seep.  541).  He  forgets  that 
last  summer  was  very  hot,  and  that  the  baking 
process  went  on  of  itself.  It  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  he  would  have  had  his  300  blossoms  of  this 
Iris  if  the  plants  had  been  exposed  to  rain  last 
year.  His  note  may  have  a  very  misleading  effect. 
Besides  this,  what  one  per,son  can  do  under  one 
set  of  conditions  is  not  always  open  to  another 
where  they  are  different.  The  late  Mr.  Williams, 
of  Ormskirk,  a  very  experienced  gardener  indeed, 
used  to  life  Iris  susiana  out  of  the  ground  and  to 
dry  it  off  for  some  months.  This  may  be  a  faulty 
pracfice  in  some  cases,  but  it  does  not  at  all  prove 
that  it  was  so  for  him.  It  may  have  been  his 
only  method  of  blooming  it.  Notwithstanding  all 
^hat  Mr.  Grieve  says  to  tl)e  contrary,  I  stil)  be- 


lieve, as  a  general  rule,  that  Iris  susiana  does 
best  in  this  country  during  the  summer  months 
under  a  frame. — S. 

Chrysanthemum  Coquette  de  Cas- 
tile.— Noticing  in  a  contemporary  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  this  new  Chrysanthemum  had 
bloomed  in  Mr.  Owen's  nursery,  at  Maidenhead,  I 
wish  also  to  record  that  it  is  coming  into  bloom 
in  my  garden  at  the  present  time,  and  it  may  also 
be  of  interest  to  state  that  the  plant,  which  is 
only  in  a  5 -inch  pot,  was  not  struck  until  April, 
being  therefore  only  ten  weeks  from  the  cutting 
stage  to  that' of  flowering.  It  may,  therefore,  I 
think,  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
early-flowering  Japanese  section.  I  have  likewise 
another  of  the  same  set  showing  colour;  it  is 
called  M.  Gbys.  I  look  forward  to  the  time,  which 
I  fully  believe  is  not  far  distant,  when  we  shall 
have  as  fine  flowers  and  as  many  varieties  of 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in  flower  in  July, 
August,  and  September  as  we  now  have  in  Octo- 
ber and  November. — W.  Claek,  5(j,  Ferme  Pari: 
Road  North,  Hornsey. 


IRIS  OLBIENSIS  AND  IRIS  PUMILA. 
The  Irises  I  described  were  sent  me  by  Mr.  Ware, 
of  Tottenham,  as  varieties  of  Iris  olbiensis  and 
Iris  pumila.  The  white  Iris  pumila  was  the  first 
to  flower.  Its  blooms  were  almost  pure  white ; 
there  was  only  a  little  greenish  and  purple  tint- 
ing at  the  base  of  the  standards,  yellow  on  the 
heads,  and  some  faint  purplish  lines  on  the  falls. 
Of  those  I  had  as  Iris  pumila  all  were  nearly  alike 
in  shape  of  flower,  only  the  very  small  variety 
seemed  to  have  a  rounder,  more  ball-like  flower 
than  the  others.  I  cannot,  of  course,  be  quite 
certain  as  to  the  variety  I  described  as  Iris  olbi- 
ensis tristis  being  true,  as  the  labels  may  have 
got  mixed,  but  it  was  the  only  one  I  received 
which  at  all  answered  to  that  description ;  the 
others  were  yellows,  purples,  and  whites,  all  nearly 
self-coloured.  It  was  not  biUorusor  any  different 
species,  and  it  differed  in  no  way  from  the  others  ; 
all  carried  from  four  to  eight  blooms  on  a  stem. 
The  white  Iris  olbiensis  I  did  not  recommend,  as 
it  is  not  a  good  white.  I  saw  it  in  bloom  in  the 
Regent's  Park  on  Friday,  June  \>,  and  there  it  was 
still  worse,  the  blooms  looking  quite  dirty.  My 
white  Iris  pumila  unfortunately  succumbed  to  a 
combined  attack  of  damp,  slugs,  and  builder's 
scaffolding.  I  am  almost  certain  I  have  seen  it 
described  as  familiar,  and  did  not  consider  it  a 
rarity  or  possessed  of  any  special  value.  I  have 
always  understood  that  the  natural  distribution 
of  these  dwarf  Irises  was  from  Hungary  eastward, 
Iris  Chamieiris  being  the  most  westerly.  Iris  pumila 
next,  and  Iris  olbiensis  in  the  Caucasus,  but  as  I 
trust  to  memory  for  these  things,  I  cannot  quote 
any  particular  authority.  Of  coarse,  these  botani- 
cal questions  do  not  affect  the  value  of  a  plant  as 
a  useful  subject  for  garden  decoration,  and  I  only 
recommended  them  as  readily  procurable  plants 
easy  to  grow.  It  is  useless  to  recommend  for  de- 
corative purposes  plants  which  only  exist  in  a 
few  private  gardens  and  cannot  be  purchased  in 
quantity.  J.  D. 

SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 

Zonal  Pelargonium  Albert  Delaux  — This  curi- 
ous PelargiLium,  sent  out  ttiis  season  by  Messrs.  Delaux, 
of  Toulouse,  is  now  in  flower  in  my  p'eenliouse  ;  it  is  eer- 
taiuly  quite  a  new  departure  aud  peculiarly  striking. 
Tlie  flowers,  which  are  of  medium  size,  are  pale  Carnation 
or  white,  with  a  rosy  tint,  and  completely  powdered  all 
over  with  small  carmine  dots.— VV.  Clakk,  63,  Ferine 
Pari:  lioad  ^orth,  Uornseij. 

Narcissus  Mary  Anderson  (p.  466)  may  possibly  be 
the  single  of  llrange  i'hcenix,  but  I  have  doul>ts  on  the  sub- 
ject;  the  flower  is  too  small  1  also  have  found  double 
Orange  Phrcni.t  witll  Jlary  .\nderson,  and  I  have  called 
upon  tlie  supplier  of  it  to  make  goot  what  I  consider  a 
nii.xturo  and  not  a  reversion.  The  stock  was  uo  doubt  un- 
clean.—Observer. 

Double  c.  ein^le  Stocks. -Doubtless  the  majority  of 
your  reaiers  know  liow  to  get  double  Stocks  of  the 
llromptou  class.  Judging  from  wliat  we  buy  and  what  we 
see,  little  attention  seems  to  be  paid  to  the  snliject.  I 
should  therefore  advise  all  the  four  petalled  floweis  bein^ 
elippwl  off  and  the  llvepetalled  ones  left.  This  I  have 
proved  is  tlie  secret  as  regards  donldint; — no  doubt  kjiown 
,  to  many,  but  practised  by  few.— K.  GtLBEET,  BurghUy. 


Eremurus  robustua  In  London.— We 

were  greatly  pleased  and  surprised  to  see  this 
handsome  and  vigorous  hardy  bulb  in  flower  in 
London  on  Saturday  last  in  Colonel  Stuart- 
Wortley's  garden  in  the  Grove  End  Road.  It  is  a 
bulb  that  shoots  up  a  great  Hyacinth-like  ttem  to 
a  height  of  0  feet,  and  probably  much  more  in  the 
case  of  very  vigorous  and  established  plants. 
The  flowers  are  pale  flesh-coloared,  closely  set 
round  the  great  spike,  aud  produce  a  distinct  and 
fine  effect.  The  individual  flowers  are  somewhat 
like  those  of  the  old  border  Asphodel,  but  far 
handsomer  and  larger.  This  Central  A%ian 
Eremurus  is  decidedly  the  most  striking  hardy 
bulbous  plant  that  has  been  introduced  for  many 
years.  It  has  what  we  did  not  expect— a  most 
delicate  scent,  not  strong,  but  very  grateful. 

Meconopsis  nepalensis.— All  the  winter 
through  the  leaves  of  this  handsome  Himalayan 
Poppy  have  been  lovely  clustered  together  as  a 
rosette  above  the  dark  wet  ground,  the  night 
dews  or  morning  raindrops,  caught  in  the  soft 
brown  hairs  with  which  they  are  clothed,  glisten- 
ing like  pearls.  Now,  since  warmth  and  sunshine 
have  returned,  it  has  pushed  up  a  noble  column  of 
pale  yellow  bells,  and  how  delicate  is  their  tex- 
ture !  Insensibly  one  stretches  forth  the  hand 
to  raise  with  the  finger  tips  one  of  these  frail 
blossoms  and  to  see  what  treasures  lie  within. 
How  rich  the  reward  '.  how  exquisitely  pretty  is 
the  bunch  of  golden  stamens  !  and,  as  it  a  nobe 
of  colour  were  j'et  needed,  the  pistil  is  tipped 
as  with  a  ruby.  The  plant  does  not  seem  par- 
ticular as  to  soil;  it  grows  freely  in  a  mixture 
of  peat  or  in  loam,  but  it  enjoys  having  the  ground 
around  it  covered  so  as  to  afford  moisture  and 
coolness  at  flowering  time.  The  Mimuli,  with 
bronzy  leaves  and  large  blossoms  of  pale  lemon 
colour,  blotched  and  flecked  with  deep  red  and 
brown,  look  well  spreading  around  it. — L. 

So'wlng  Primrose  seed.— Permit  me  to 

correct  an  error  into  which  "  J.  S.''  (p.  ."ilO)  has 
fallen.  He  states  ;  " '  A.  D.'  says  that  if  Primrose 
seed  be  held  over  till  next  year,  its  chance  of 
growing  is  very  small."  This  I  did  not  say.  I  re- 
marked (p.  489)  that  "  I  had  found  seed  sown 
when  new  to  make  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  better 
growth  than  when  sown  in  the  following  spring.' 
Again,  I  said,  "  Primrose  seed  saved  ever  so  care- 
fully includes  some  that  is  well  matured  and  some 
that  is  small  and  imperfect.  Very  often  this 
latter  has  been  obtained  from  the  finest  varieties  ; 
yet  if  such  seed  be  held  over  till  next  year,  its 
chance  of  germinating  is  very  doubtful,  especially 
when  sown  in  a  cold  frame  or  house  " — a  state- 
ment the  meaning  of  which  ought  to  be  obvious. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  "  J.  S. "  and  others  who,  like 
him,  have  plenty  of  Primrose  seed  of  their  own 
saving  to  sow  when  and  how  they  like,  but  my 
advice  was  intended  for  those  more  luckless 
people  who  have  to  purchase  their  seed  in  small 
packets  ere  they  sow  it,  and  who  want  every  seed 
to  germinate.  The  assumption  that  new  seed  ger- 
minates more  Irregularly  than  older  is  absolutely 
an  incorrect  one  as  far  as  Primroses  are  concerned. 
—A.  D. 

Planting  out  forced  bulbs.— So  many  in- 
quiries are  made  as  to  what  is  the  best  course  to 
adopt  with  bulbs  that  have  been  forced  or  flowered 
in  pots,  that  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject 
may  be  useful.  Looking  round  a  bulb  garden 
not  long  ago  that  was  quite  a  blaze  of  bloom, 
beds  of  Gesner's  Tulip  being  in  full  beaaty,  and 
also  Parrot  Tulips,  1  asked  for  information  as  to 
the  effect  of  "  lifting  and  drying  off  the  bulbs  " 
compared  with  letting  them  remain  in  the  soil 
the  year  round.  I  was  told  that  there  was  ample 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  leaving  the  bulbs  in 
the  soil,  and  that  bulbs  that  had  been  flowered  in 
pots  one  season  will,  if  planted  out,  after  being 
gradually  hardened  off,  produce  blooms  nearly 
ecjual  to  those  of  the  year  in  which  they  were  im- 
ported, but  that  if  kept  hanging  up  in  dry  bags 
until  ihe  beds  are  cleared  in  the  autumn  for  their 
reception,  they  are  not  nearly  so  fine.  I  think 
this  will  be  easily  proved  to  anyone's  satisfaction 
who  puts  the  plan  into  practice.  When  left  in  the 
groaod,  tt)e  biilbs  commence  to  make  fresh  roots 
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several  weeks  before  it  is  nsaal  to  plant  bnlbs, 
and  it  is  certain  that,  although  they  do  not  make 
their  appearance  any  sooner  above  the  surface 
than  bulbs  planted  later,  tliey  are  none  the  less 
gathering  strength  that  will,  when  the  blooming 
season  arrives,  tell  strikingly  in  their  favour.  Bulbs 
withstand  drying  off,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
benefited  by  it.— J.  G.,  Hants. 


HARDY  GARDEN  FLOWERS. 
Auriculas  in  the  rock  garden,  in  flower  borders, 
or  in  frames  are  now  maturing  seeds  ;  let  them 
be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  are  quite  ripe. 
Sometimes  the  capsules  will  burst ;  at  other  times 
they  do  not.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  at  once,  or 
they  can  be  kept  until  early  spring.  I  generally 
attach  a  label  to  the  stem  and  keep  them  in  a  dry 
place  until  spring.  I  save  the  seeds  from  careful 
crosses,  bat  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  good 
results  have  been  obtained  from  chance  saved 
seeds,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  fine  self 
Ellen  Lancaster,  which  I  believe  Mr.  Pohlman 
raised  from  a  chance  seed-pod,  containing  one 
solitary  seed,  on  a  plant  of  Othello  in  a  neigh- 
bour's garden.  The  alpines  are  very  fruitful  this 
season ;  they  flowered  late,  and  a  spell  of  hot 
weather  set  in  when  they  were  in  full  beauty. 
The  seeds  of  this  section  vegetate  freely  in  damp 
shady  places  out  of  doors.  Those  planted  out 
in  the  rock  garden  have  not  required  any  water 
this  season,  but  if  very  dry  weather  sets  in  they 
must  be  freely  watered,  as  they  suffer  from 
excessive  heat  and  drought.  All  the  choice  kinds 
grown  in  pots  must  be  repotted  without  delay. 

Choice  Carnations  raised  from  seeds  sown 
in  April,  must  not  be  neglected,  or  they  will  not 
grow  into  large  flowering  specimens.  They 
should  be  put  out  where  they  are  to  flower  in  a 
week  or  two.  They  will  do  well  if  planted  on 
the  Tuli  p  bed  as  soon  as  the  bulbs  are  lifted.  Plant 
them  18  inches  apart.  They  may  also  be  planted 
in  groups  in  flower  borders,  where  they  add  very 
much  to  their  attractions  in  July  and  August. 
Accompanying  a  plate  of  a  scarlet  bizarre  in  the 
second  volume  of  Curtis'  Botanical  Maga- 
ri«c,  published  in  1788,  are  the  following  useful 
remarks  :  "  To  succeed  in  the  culture  of  the  Car- 
nation we  must  advert  to  the  situation  in  which  it 
is  found  wild,  and  this  is  observed  to  be  dry  and 
elevated  ;  hence  excessive  moisture  is  found  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  enemies  which  this  plant  has 
to  encounter.  On  this  account  it  is  found  to  suc- 
ceed better  when  planted  in  a  pot  than  in  the 
open  border,  because  in  the  former  any  superfluous 
moisture  readily  drains  ofE,  but  in  guarding 
against  too  much  wet  we  must  be  careful  to  avoid 
the  opposite  extreme."  These  remarks  have  refer- 
ence to  the  named  sorts  ;  and  I  may  add  that  the 
variety  figured  Tartar  (Franklin)  would  stand  a 
chance  to  win  a  prize  even  now ;  it  is  excellent  as 
regards  form,  bright,  and  well  marked. 

Chrysanthemums  may  be  classed  as  hardy 
flowers,  and  very  beautiful  they  are  when  planted 
out  in  good  positions.  The  most  effective  I  have 
yet  seen  were  in  a  garden  of  small  size ;  green- 
leaved  shrubs  lined  the  margin,  and  in  front  were 
Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums  flowering  together 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  November  last  year.  It 
was,  of  course,  an  exceptional  season,  but  as  a 
rule  the  best  Chrysanthemums  flower  well  planted 
out.  The  best  developed  blooms  must,  however, 
be  obtained  from  indoor  plants,  which  should  now 
be  in  their  flowering  pots.  Chrysanthemums  are 
gross-feeding  plants,  and  require  richer  composts 
than  other  hardy  garden  plants.  Place  two  of  them 
in  9-inch  pots,  and  one  in  8-inch  ones ;  these 
should  be  kept  to  single  stems  for  the  production 
of  large  blooms.  Specimen  pompons  are  grown 
and  flowered  in  8-inoh  pots,  and  the  large-flowered 
varieties  in  11 -inch. 

The  Dahlia  is  claiming  more  attention  now 
than  it  did  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  northern  dis- 
tricts it  is  even  more  popular  as  an  exhibition 
plant  than  it  is  in  the  south.  It  is  now  quite 
time  that  all  plants  of  it  should  be  in  their  places 
for  the  season.  I  do  not  plant  them  out  before 
the  second  or  even  tlie  third  week  in  June,  but 


the  plants  are  grown  up  to  that  time  in  fi-inch 
pots,  and,  by  exposure  to  the  open  air,  are  stout 
and  short-jointed.  Careful  cultivators  do  not 
allow  their  plants  to  receive  any  check,  even  dur- 
ing the  process  of  planting  out.  The  stakes 
should  be  put  into  the  ground  first ;  a  spadeful  of 
earth  should  then  be  taken  out  in  front  of  the 
stakes  and  replaced  by  some  compost,  such  as 
that  used  for  potting.  The  plants,  being  carefully 
placed  in  this  good  soil,  start  into  growth  at  once. 
They  should  also  be  tied  to  the  stakes  to  prevent 
injury  from  high  winds  or  heavy  rains. 

Gladiolus  bulbs  will  now  be  all  planted  out. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  keep  a  few  until  June,  as 
by  planting  out  so  late  as  that  month,  a  cor- 
responding late  bloom  may  be  obtained.  Doubt- 
less the  corms  suffer  injury  by  being  kept  out  of 
the  ground  for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 
Evaporation  weakens  them  and  so  does  sprouting, 
which  takes  place  to  a  great  extent  in  April  and 
May.  The  hoe  should  be  kept  at  work  amongst 
them  ;  not  a  weed  should  be  seen.  They  have  not 
required  any  water  this  year  since  being  planted 
out,  and  if  a  mulching  of  short  manure  is  applied, 
the  soil  will  be  kept  moist  for  a  long  time. 

Pink  beds  will  be  in  beauty  during  the  next 
few  weeks.  They  are  very  late  this  year,  and  the 
lacing  does  not  seem  as  if  it  would  be  very  per- 
fect. Better  laced  flowers  are  obtained  from 
plants  established  before  winter  sets  in  than  from 
those  planted  in  spring.  The  pipings  should  be 
put  in  about  the  end  of  June. 

Ranunculuses  are  now  beautiful.  The  first 
blooms  were  open  on  June  6 ;  a  few  of  the  later 
of  the  late  Tulips  were  also  then  at  their  best,  so 
that  the  two  were  in  together  this  year.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  note  that  the  Auriculas  lasted  until  the 
first  Tulips  were  open.  Now  we  will  have  the 
Ranunculus  and  the  Pink  in  flower  together.  The 
recent  cool  and  damp  weather  has  suited  Ranun- 
culuses well ;  the  leaves  soon  become  yellow  in 
very  hot,  dry  weather.  The  tubers  must  be  dug 
up  and  stored  away  whenever  the  leaves  change 
from  green  to  greenish  yellow.  If  left  in  the 
ground  a  warm  shower  will  start  them  into  a 
second  growth  and  spoil  their  flowering  for  next 
year. 

Tulips  have  seldom  flowered  better  than  they 
did  this  year,  the  blooms  being  large  and  well 
marked.  Those  who  grow  them  should  break  off 
the  seed-pods  when  the  petals  drop,  as  these 
rapidly  swell  and  exhaust  the  bulbs.  The  ground 
where  they  have  bloomed  is  generally  planted 
with  Asters  or  some  other  pretty  autumn-flowering 
annuals.  Growers  are,  therefore,  anxious  to  clear 
them  off  as  soon  as  possible.  They  may  be  dug 
up  when  the  stems  can  be  doubled  together  with- 
out breaking.  The  bulbs  should  be  dried  in  an 
airy  room,  and  not  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Pansies. — Questions  continue  to  be  asked  about 
Pansies.  A  matter  of  complaint  is  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  blooms.  The  plants  soon  flower  them- 
selves into  a  bad  state  during  the  summer.  The 
only  way  to  keep  them  in  good  condition  is  to  con- 
stantly raise  fresh  plants  from  the  small  cuttings 
obtained  from  the  bases  of  the  plants.  The  tliicker 
hollow-flowering  stems  do  not  readily  form  roots. 
Grow  them  in  rich,  deep  soil  and  water  them  well 
in  hoc,  dry  weather.  J.  D.  E. 

Notes  on  a  few  desirable  plants.— The 

Meadow-rue  (Isopyrum  thalictroides),  with  its 
pretty  Maiden-bair-like  foliage  and  small  white 
flowers,  is  well  worthy  of  a  prominent  position  on 
rockwork.  It  is  quite  hardy  and  of  the  easiest 
culture.  Dianthus  alpinus  is  another  rare  and 
beautiful  plant,  and  one  that  is  readily  distin- 
guished from  any  other  by  its  bright  green 
leaves.  At  the  extremity  of  each  stem  it  produces 
a  deep  rose,  solitary  flower.  In  Eremurus  robus- 
tus,  a  beautiful  Central  Asian  plant,  will  be  found 
a  good  addition  to  our  garden  borders.  Its  flowers, 
which  are  rosy  pink,  are  borne  in  great  profusion 
on  stems  fully  .S  feet  in  height.  Onosma  stella- 
tum,  although  somewhat  rare,  will  not  bear  com- 
parison with  its  near  relative,  O.  tanricum.  It  is 
of  similar  size,  but  inferior  in  foliage.  Both  these 
plants  delight  in  a  warm  dry  soil  and  in  elevated 


positions.  A  mass  of  Cypripedium  parviflorum  bear- 
ing fifteen  flowers,  occasionally  two  on  a  stem,  is 
at  present  very  attractive  owing  to  its  deep  yellow 
labellum  and  curiously  twisted,  dark  brown  sepals. 
Associated  with  this  is  a  noble  specimen  of  our 
native  C.  Calceolus  now  well  in  bloom.  The 
flowers,  although  individually  larger  than  those 
of  C.  parviflorum,  much  resemble  that  species,  the 
latter  being  of  the  brightest  yellow.  Orchis  Cupani, 
a  small-growing  ornamental  plant  sent  me  for  e.'c- 
periment  from  Italy,  is  both  attractive  and  well 
suited  for  our  climate.  I  have  never  seen  it  offered 
in  any  nursery  list,  not  even  in  that  of  its  donors, 
Messrs.  Damman,  of  Naples.  The  spotted-leaved 
variety  of  O.  undulatifolia  (0-  undulatifolia  foliis 
maculatis)  is  both  distinct,  beautiful,  and  easily 
grown.  Here  it  has  been  established  for  five  years, 
and  although  it  has  not  increased  in  numbers, 
still  it  is  stronger  and  more  floriferous  than  when 
imported. — A.  D.  W. 


DIANTHUS  GLACIALIS. 
This  is  at  once  a  delightful  and  disappointing 
plant  from  the  manner  in  which  its  charming 
flowers  are  almost  immediately  succeeded  by  the 
death  of  the  plant.  So  common  is  this  the  case, 
that  many  have  begun  to  think  that  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  replace  it,  especially  as  it  is  some- 
what costly  ;  others  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  of  only  biennial  duration :  whilst  yet 
others,  amongst  whom  is  Mr.  Wolley  Dod,  believe 
that  its  flowering  habit  is  so  free,  that  it  blooms 
itself  to  death  in  this  country.  I  think  I  can 
"  show  cause ''  for  its  general  and  sudden  collapse, 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  perfectly  perennial 
under  cultivation  in  this  climate  when  kept  clear 
of  its  enemies.  Moreover,  what  I  have  to  state 
can  be  tested  at  once,  this  being  just  the  time  to 
make  observations  by  those  who  have  plants  and 
are  inclined  to  do  so.  0  wing  to  some  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Wolley  Dod  about  two  years  ago  respect- 
ing plants  of  this  Pink  dying,  which  struck 
me  forcibly  from  exactly  corresponding  with  my 
own  experience,  I  began  to  watch  my  plants 
closely ;  the  first  season  I  found  that  a  batch, 
both  bloomers  and  non-bloomers,  all  died  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  summer  ;  this  cleared  up  the 
point  to  my  mind  that  other  causes  existed  for 
their  death  than  free-flowering.  In  early  sum- 
mer some  plants  had  been  divided,  and  the  young 
offsets  grew  healthily.  The  supposed  vacant  pots 
were  examined,  and  they  proved  to  be  anything 
but  minus  living  contents  ;  three  or  more  grubs, 
small,  tough,  and  most  lively,  were  found  at  the 
nearly  consumed  crowns  of  the  roots.  This  year 
I  placed  four  plants  in  pots  under  precisely  the 
same  conditions  as  plants  of  D.  alpinus,  neglectus, 
gelidus,  sylvestris,  viscid  u?,  cn3iius,  petra^us,  and 
one  or  two  other  Pinks.  This  was  done  with  a 
view  to  testing  whether  my  mode  of  culture  was 
generally  in  the  right  direction,  and  to  see  whether 
the  grubs  attacked  other  Pinks  in  the  same  way  as 
glaoialis  and  with  similar  deadly  results.  Three 
pots  before  they  flowered  showed  signs  of  grub- 
boring  ;  also  the  one  when  in  flower.  Three  have 
already  been  examined,  and  one  is  being  left  for 
the  grubs  to  complete  their  business.  Each  little 
tuft  of  leaves  contained  one  grub,  and  as  they 
ate  their  way  down  the  foliage  died  leaf  by  leaf  ; 
a  half  corrupt  state  of  the  dead  parts  soon  caused 
the  whole  of  the  top  to  die.  Those  having  plants 
looking  unhealthy  should  seek  for  grubs  in  the 
short  stems ;  if  the  plants  are  in  pots  and  can  be 
got  near  the  eye,  all  the  better.  A  toothpick  is  as 
handy  as  anything  to  poke  down  with,  and  some- 
times it  will  be  found  that  the  grubs  have  bored 
close  to  the  root.  Plants  may  be  saved  when 
badly  eaten  by  taking  them  up  and  thoroughly 
freeing  them  of  the  pest  and  repotting  them.  < 
The  young  stock  from  offsets,  it  may  be  usefully 
observed,  do  not  become  infested  until  the  season 
following;  at  any  rate,  no  damage  accrues.  I 
cannot  say  what  will  secure  them  against  grubs, 
but  I  know  that  neither  tobacco  powder,  wood 
ashes,  nor  soapy  water  have  that  desirable  effect. 
None  of  the  other  species  of  Dianthus  above 
named,  with  the  exception  of  sylvestris,  showed 
any  signs  of  grub,  and,  so  to  speak,  one  comes  to 
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feel  that  this  grub  pest  is  typical,  a  fancy  possi- 
bly worth  noting  anent  the  fact  that  by  some 
glacialis  is  thought  to  be  only  a  form  of 
neglectas,  which  is  not  attacked.  I  wish  "  K." 
(pp.  '>'id  and  .5)0)  had  included  D.  gelidus  in  his 
remarks  on  the  character  and  identity  of  alpine 
Pinks ;  it  closely  resembles  glacialis,  but  the  flowers 
are  larger,  longer  in  the  stalk,  and  not  erect ;  in 
f.iot,  the  flower-stalks  rest  on  the  ground  and  only 
at  the  base  of  the  calyz  do  flowers  erect  them- 
selves. J.  Wood. 
Woodville,  Kirkstall. 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Thinning  young  crops.— This  is  very  im- 
portant work  just  now.  Thick  seeding  is  a  mis- 
take practised  by  all.  0£  such  as  Turnips,  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  &c.,  generally  ten  times  more  plants 
come  up  than  are  required  to  form  a  crop.  When 
these  and  others  are  allowed  to  grow  until  the 
rows  or  beds  of  young  plants  are  mats  of  stems 
and  leaves,  it  is  difficult  to  thin  them  without 
doing  ^harm.  Those  left  generally  fall  over  and 
become  so  much  twisted,  that  their  growth  for  a 
long  time,  if  not  permanently,  is  retarded.  If 
thick  seeding  must  be  practised,  early  thinning 
should  be  insisted  on.  It  is  the  only  way  of  giving 
the  crop  a  chance  of  doing  well.  Thinning  should 
begin  as  soon  as  ever  the  plants  can  be  handled. 
They  may  be  left  2  inches  apart  by  the  time  they 
are  2  inches  high  or  less,  and  when  once  they  have 
an  unfettered  beginning  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
thin  them  out  to  a  greater  extent  afterwards.  I 
need  not  name  all  the  plants  which  ought  to  be 
thinned,  but  1  may  say  nothing  whatever  is  bene- 
fited by  being  crowded  while  young.  During  or 
soon  after  rain  is  a  good  time  to  thin.  The  plants 
come  up  readily  then,  and  those  left  soon  settle 
down  into  a  free-growing  state. 

Treading  the  soil.— This  does  no  harm ; 
indeed,  it  is  of  benefit  to  all  young  vegetables. 
Where  there  is  not  much  walking  between  the 
rows  or  around  the  plants  we  purposely  firm  the 
ground  by  treading.  All  kinds  of  roots  bulb  freer 
by  having  the  soil  very  firm  around  them  than 
where  it  is  loose,  and  Cauliflower  and  similar  crops 
are  seldom  attacked  by  the  grub  or  blown  over  and 
twisted  at  the  neck  when  the  soil  close  to  them  is 
trodden  as  firm  as  it  possibly  can  be. 

Transplanting  Parsley.  —  This  may  be 
done  very  successfully  now  where  only  a  small 
patch  of  seed  was  sown  and  the  young  plants  are 
numerous  on  a  very  small  space.  Make  the  soil 
in  which  they  are  growing  very  moist,  draw  them 
up,  dip  their  roots  in  a  puddle  of  soot  and  soil, 
and  then  dibble  them  into  a  good  piece  of  soil, 
0  inches  plant  from  plant  and  12  inches  or 
15  inches  from  row  to  row.  As  a  rule,  I  think 
nobody  has  ever  toD  much  Parsley  from  an  all- 
the-year-round  point  of  view,  and  many  would 
find  it  an  advantage  to  transplant  it  extensively 
at  this  time. 

Early  Peas.—  My  experience  coincides  with 
that  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  (p.  449)  respecting  these. 
Amongst  established  sorts  William  I.  is  still  the 
earliest.  It  not  only  flowers  first,  but  pods  soonest, 
and  growers  of  early  Peas  will  do  well  to  include 
it  in  their  seed  orders. 

Milan  Turnip.- 1  sowed  seed  of  this,  ob- 
tained from  Edinburgh  and  Reading,  and  both 
came  up  true  to  name.  We  have  been  using  bulbs 
in  the  open  garden  since  before  Whitsuntide.  It 
is  the  earliest  Turnip  we  have  ever  tried.  The 
,  bulbs  are  very  handsome  in  form,  not  over  large, 
and  of  excellent  quality.  All  who  wish  to  have 
Turnips  as  early  in  spring  as  possible  should  not 
fail  to  grow  this  sort. 

Late  Queen  BroooolI.^This  is  one  of  the 
best  varieties  of  IJroccoli  and  one  well  taken  care 
of,  as  year  after  year  it  comes  as  true  to  name  as 
at  first,  and  it  is  absolutely  unique  as  the  latest 
Uroccoh.  We  have  been  cutting  it  since  April, 
and  many  headt;  of  it  are  still  in  fine  condition 


Sown  about  this  time  every  year,  the  plants  remain 
dwarf  and  compact  throughout  the  winter,  and 
never  fail  to  head  superbly  when  the  time  comes 
round  late  in  spring  or  early  summer.  Anyone 
who  grows  this  need  never  be  without  choice 
Broccoli  until  Cauliflowers  come  in. 

Tomatoes  without  manure— This  is 
the  surest  way  of  fruiting  Tomatoes  in  a  dwarf 
compact  state.  Those  who  approve  of  cutting  arm- 
fuls  of  superfluous  growths  from  their  plants  during 
the  season  can  grow  them  in  manure  if  they  like, 
but  it  is  a  great  waste  not  only  of  the  manure,  but 
also  of  the  energies  of  the  plants.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  ever  gathered  more  Tomatoes  than  we 
have  done  this  spring.  They  have  been  fruiting  in 
10  inch  pets,  and  their  rooting  compost  consisted 
wholly  of  loam  ;  some  of  the  plants  formed  clusters 
6  inches  from  the  base,  and  all  the  way  up  they 
were  crowded  with  fruit.  The  side  growths  were 
so  few,  that  cuttings  could  hardly  be  got  for  the 
open-air  stock  of  a  special  kind  which  we  have  in 
hand.  When  the  pots  became  full  of  roots,  we 
sprinkled  a  little  of  Thomson's  vine  manure  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  this  constituted  all  the 
extra  feeding  which  they  have  received.  As  it 
will  ruin  no  one  to  try  a  few  plants  without 
manure,  all  interested  in  Tomato  culture  should 
give  the  non-manure  system  a  trial. 

Margam.  J.  MuiR. 

PEA  FUNGUS  AND  THE  WEATHER. 
In  The  Garden  of  June  6  reference  is  made  to 
Pea  failures,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  scientific 
committee  since  reference  is  made  to  the  same 
subject,  concerning  which  Mr.  Worthington  G. 
Smith  writes  as  follows :  "  Everyone  familiar 
with  garden  literature  muet  have  noticed  reports 
of  extensive  failures  of  gaiden  Peas  owing  to  non- 
germination.  The  failure  is  often  laid  to  the 
weather,  and  sometimes  to  the  depredations  of 
birds.  The  seed  merchant,  too,  is  often  seriously 
blamed  for  selling  old  or  dead  seeds.  All  that 
the  planters  appear  to  observe  is  that  apparently 
sound  Peas  are  planted  and  very  few  or  none  come 
up.  I  have  many  times  pointed  out  that  parasitic 
and  other  fungi  often  grow  inside  the  pods  of 
Peas  and  upon  the  Peas  themselves  when  within 
the  pods.  I  am  convinced  that  the  same  fungi 
commonly  invade  the  Peas  and  destroy  the  embryo 
by  gaining  an  entrance  to  the  interior  of  the  seed 
by  the  micropyle.  The  fungi  commonly  grow 
with  greatest  luxuriance  round  the  edge  of  the 
micropyle,  and  on  making  careful  sections  the 
fungoid  growths  may  be  easily  traced  to  the 
radicle  and  plumule  of  the  germ  within  the  Pea." 
One  gathers  from  this  that  Mr.  Worthington 
Smith  attributes  the  "  non-germination  "  of  the 
Peas  to  the  fungi,  and  not  to  the  weather,  but  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  not  one  Pea  grower  of 
experience  in  a  hundred  will  agree  with  him.  It 
is  true  that  complaints  have  been  more  than 
usually  life  during  the  past  spring  of  Peas  not 
germinating,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
weather  during  the  same  period  has  been  the  most 
unfavourable  to  Peas  i,'erminating  that  has  been 
known  for  years,  the  ground  being  unusually  cold. 
Peas  have  rotted  in  it,  and  the  fungus  has  made 
its  appearance  upon  them  as  well,  but  it  is  equally 
well  known  that  the  same  Peas  out  of  the  sarae 
bag  sown  a  few  weeks  later  under  more  favoui- 
able  circumstances  of  weather  have  germinated 
perfectly  freely,  and  such  things  happen  more  or 
less  annually  in  every  gardener's  experience.  In 
other  words,  although  the  existence  of  the  fungus, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  denied,  it  has  prac- 
tically nothing  to  do  with  the  Peas  not  ger- 
minating. The  constant  low  temperature  and  wet 
have  done  the  injury.  Decay  is  particularly  ob- 
servable in  the  wrinkled  marrow  section,  and 
reference  has  often  been  made  to  the  subject  in 
The  Garden.  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  if  the 
Peas  are  proved  under  glass  before  sowing,  they 
will  all  germinate  perfectly  well ;  the  fungus  under 
such  circumstances  neither  "  invades  the  Peas," 
nor  "destroys  the  embryo."  In  Mr.  Worthington 
Smith's  communication  on  this  subject,  the  im- 
probability of  the  fungus  causing  failure  is  inad- 
vertently admitted  when  he  states  that  "  when, 


therefore,  a  crop  is  very  bad  or  a  total  failure 
(from  the  fungus),  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  seed 
merchant  can  be  Iree  from  blame."  .  .  .  .  "  Good 
seed  merchants,''  he  says,  "  never  send  out  Peas 
without  first  testing  and  often  guaranteeing  their 
germination. "  It  may  surprise  him  to  learn  that 
the  samples  from  the  "  good  seed  merchants '' 
have  this  season  fared  just  as  badly  as  any  others, 
although  reported  to  have  borne  proving  as 
usual.  J.  S.  W. 
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PLATE   497. 
THE  CISTUSES. 

(WITH   A    PLATE   OF   C.    FLOBENTIKUS.*) 

The  Gum  Cistnses,  or  Hock  Roses,  for  both  thesa 
names  are  indiscriminately  used  for  the  genus 
Cistus,  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  flower- 
ing shrub?.  Most  of  the  species  have  been,  at  one 
time  or  another,  in  cultivation  in  this  country, 
and  with  but  little  trouble  they  could  be  easily 
kept  in  spite  of  the  recurring  severe  winters 
which  kill  unprotected  plants  of  so  many  of  the 
kinds.  They  strike  readily  from  cuttings,  and  a 
pot  of  each  wintered  in  a  cold  frame  would  take 
up  little  room,  and  insure  the  species  from  being 
lost  in  case  a  very  unfavourable  winter  proved 
destructive  to  the  parent  plants.  The  wintered 
stock  planted  out  in  spring  would  soon  attain  a 
considerable  size  and  flower  freely  the  same  year. 
All  the  Cistuses  are  Old  World  plants,  most  of 
them  being  natives  of  South-western  Europe ; 
some  extend  to  North  Africa  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
one  to  the  Canary  Islands.  According  to  difEerent 
authors,  the  number  of  species  is  made  to  vary 
considerably.  Nyman,  in  his  "  Conspectus  Flora; 
Europa;,"  enumerates  fourteen  ;  Willkomm,  in  his 
"  Monograph  of  the  Cistus  Family,"  makes  twenty- 
four  ;  and  Loudon,  in  the  "  Arboretum  et  Froti- 
cetum  Eritannicnm,"  describes  thirty.  Many  of 
the  species  vary  a  good  deal  in  colour,  size,  k.<i , 
of  leaves,  and  not  a  few  appear  to  hybridise  freely. 
Putting  to  one  side  the  innumerable  seedlings  of 
garden  origin,  which  in  horticultural  publications 
and  in  gardens  have  been  accorded  specific  names, 
the  estimate  of  Nyman  seems  a  reasonable  and 
correct  one.  In  spite  of  the  fugacious  character 
of  the  flowers  (they  do  not  last  more  than  one 
day),  their  bright  colours  and  the  profusion  in 
which  a  succession  is  kept  up  for  a  considerable 
time  render  the  Cistuses  amongst  the  most  wel- 
come and  beautiful  of  garden  shrubs  during  the 
early  summer  months.  They  prefer  a  dry  sandy 
soil,  and,  although  they  grow  freely  enough  in 
almost  any  garden  soil,  they  are  much  more 
likely  to  suffer  during  winter  in  rich  moist  ground 
than  in  a  dry  poor  one. 

C.  ALBIDUS. — This  is  now  and  then  met  with 
under  the  name  of  C.  pulvernlentus,  and  there  are 
several  hybrids  intermediate  in  general  character 
between  their  parents.  The  best  known  of  these 
are  C.  crispo-albidus  and  C.  albido-monspeliensis. 
The  specific  name  of  this  is  owing  not  to  the 
colour  of  the  flowers,  for  these  are  a  fine  rose,  but 
to  the  whitish  tomentum  which  clothes  the  leaves 
and  young  shoots.  It  forms  a  compact  bush 
2  feet  to  1  feet  high  ;  the  old  branches  are  covered 
with  a  brownish  or  almost  blood-coloured  bark. 
The  three-nerved,  sessile,  firm-textured,  netted- 
veined  leaves  vary  in  outline  from  ovate-oblong 
to  obovate-oblong ;  the  rose-coloured  flowers  are 
nearly  2  inches  across,  and  the  style  is  longer 
than  the  tuft  of  golden  yellow  stamens.  It  is  a 
native  of  Southern  France,  Portugal,  Italy,  Cor- 
sica, &c.  A  fairly  good  figure  is  given  by  Sweet 
in  his  "  Cistinea;,"  tab.  31,  and  a  better  by  Will- 
komm in  bis  "  Monograph,"  tab.  77. 

*  Drawn  at  Mujtstead,  Surrey,  iu  June. 
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C.  BouBG^ANUS  bears  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  Heliantbemum  ambellatam.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Pine  woods  of  Southern  Sfain  and 
I'ortngal,  where  it  flowers  in  the  month  of  April. 
This  species  scarcely  attains  more  I  ban  a  fcot  in 
height ;  it  has  somewhat  prostrate  branches, 
covered  with  Kosemary-like  dark  green  leaves, 
smooth  above  and  clothed  beneath  with  a  short 
whitish  tomentnm.  The  white  flowers  are  about 
an  inch  across,  and  the  viscid  peduncles,  pedicels, 
and  calyx  bracts  are  glabrous  and  glossy.  This  is 
a  charming  plant  for  pot  cultivation  in  a  cold 
frame,  or  for  a  sunny,  sheltered  spot  in  the  rockery. 
Unlike  the  last  named,  the  style  in  this  is  much 
shorter  than  the  yellow  stamens.  A  good  figure 
is  given  in  Willkomm's  '•  .Monograph,"  tab.  99. 

C.  CLU.SII  in  general  aspect  comes  near  C. 
Bonrgscanus,  from  which  it  differs  at  first  sight  in 
the  hairy  peduncles,  pedicels,  and  calyx  bracta. 
It  is  a  native  of  Southern  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Sicily.  In  habit  it  is  more  erect  than  the  last 
named,  but  the  flowers  are  the  same  colour  and 
size,  as  are  also  the  leaves.  As  a  rock  plant,  or 
grown  in  pots  for  cool  house  decoration,  it  is  sure 
to  be  admired.  We  remember  seeing  it  in  beauti- 
ful flower  at  Chiswick  a  year  or  two  ago.  In  some 
gardens  it  is  met  with  under  the  names  of  C. 
fastigiatns  and  C.  rosmarinifolins.  Sweet  gives  a 
rather  poor  figure  of  this  species  in  his  "  Cistineae," 
tab.  .32 ;  and  VVillkomm  a  much  better  one  in  his 
"  Monograph,"  tab.  98. 

C.  CBISPCS. — This  forms  a  compact  bush  1  foot 
to  2  feet  high,  with  procumbent,  ascending,  tor- 
tuous, often  interlacing,  branches  and  broadly 
se.'sile,  three-nerved  leaves,  varying  in  outline 
from  lanceolate  to  oval.  The  deep  rose-coloured 
flowers  are  nearly  li  inches  across.  The  style 
overtops  the  tuft  of  golden  stamens.  There  are 
some  hybrids  between  this  species  and  C.  albidus 
which  are  much  nearer  the  seed-bearing  parent 
than  they  are  to  C.  albidui.  Unfortunately,  too, 
one  of  these  has  been  named  C.  crispo-albidus,  a 
name  which  has  been  also  applied  to  another 
hybrid  of  the  same  parentage,  which  is  mentioned 
under  C.  albidus. 

C.  FLOBENTixus. — This  plant,  of  which  a  beau- 
tiful illustration  accompanies  this  paper,  is,  accord- 
ing to  Nyman  (and  there  is  every  probability  he  is 
perfectly  right),  a  hybrid  of  C.  monspeliensis.  It 
is  a  dwarf-growing  very  floriferou?  plant,  one  of 
the  best  of  all  for  a  sunny  spot  in  the  rockery  or 
for  a  well  drained  dry  border.  It  is  fairly  well 
off  for  synonyms.  Nyman  enumerates  as  identi- 
cal with  C.  florentinus,  C.  olbiensis,  C.  porquerol- 
lensis,  C.  salvifolia-moi:speliensi3,  and  C.  valen- 
tinus. 

C.  GLAUCCS. — A  much-branched  bush  1  foot  to 
2  feet  in  height,  with  reddish  brown  bark  and 
viscid,  stalked,  lanceolate  or  linear-lanceolate 
three-nerved  leaves  with  undulated  margins  ;  the 
upper  surface  is  dull  green,  glossy,  and  glabrous, 
the  lower  strongly  veined  and  clothed  with  a  hcary 
down.  The  peduncles,  pedicels.  Sec,  are  hairy ; 
the  flowers  are  rather  large,  white  in  colour,  with 
a  yellow  blotch  at  the  ba=e  of  each  petal,  and  the 
very  short  style  is  much  exceeded  by  the  stamens. 
A  native  of  Southern  France.  It  is  well  figured  by 
Willkomm  in  his  "  Monograph  "  under  the  name 
of  C.  Ledon. 

C.  HIBSUTL'S  is  an  erect  or  procumbent  shmb, 
from  1  foot  to  .3  feet  in  height,  with  sessile  ovate- 
lanceolate  or  oblong-flat  three-nerved  leaves,  1  inch 
to  2.^  inches  long  by  about  1  inch  in  width.  Some- 
times the  largest  leaves  are  from  five  to  seven, 
nerved  at  the  base.  The  young  shoots  and  flower- 
stalks,  ice,  are  hairy,  as  are  the  leaves  on  both 
surfaces.  The  flowers  are  whitish,  smaller  than 
those  of  C.  glancas,  and  the  style  is  shorter  than 
the  stamens.  A  native  of  South-western  Europe. 
A  good  illustration  is  given  in  Willkomm's  "  Mono- 
graph," tab.  90. 

C.  LADASiFEnrs. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  Cistuses ;  it  has  lanceolate, 
very  shortly-stalked,  three-nerved  glutinous  leaves, 
smooth  and  glossy  above,  clothed  with  a  dense 
white  wool  or  tomentum  beneath.  The  very 
large  flowers  are  white,  in  the  more  handsome 


forms  with  a  large  dark  vinous-red  blotch  towards 
the  base  of  each  petal ;  in  others  without  any 
blotch  at  all.  It  also  varies  in  the  size  of  the 
leaves,  the  extreme  forms  having  narrow  almost 
linear  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Southern  France.  The  specific  name  was 
probably  given  under  the  belief  that  it  was  this 
species  which  furnished  labdanum,  a  resin  at  one 
time  largely  used  in  medicine.  Figures  of  this 
Cistus  are  given  in  the  liotanical  Magazine,  tab. 
112;  Sweet's  "  Cistinea;,"  84  ;  and  in  Willkomm's 
"  Monograph,"  9Ca. 

C.  LAUBironus  is  probably  the  hardiest  species 
in  cultivation.  In  some  southern  shrubberies 
large  plants  exist,  which  have  withstood  (without 


Cistus  laurifullos  ma^nUtus. 

snSeiing  much)  the  winters  of  more  than  a 
quaiter  of  a  century.  The  flowers  are  less  than 
those  of  C.  ladaniferus,  are  white  with  a  small 
citron-yellow  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal 
Loudon  speaks  of  this  as  follows  :  "  A  very  robust 
species,  with  large  green  Laurel-like  leaves.  It 
produces  an  abundance  of  flowers,  which,  with 
their  light  red  bracts,  are  very  ornamental  before 
they  expand,  resembling  at  a  distance  the  burst- 
ing buds  of  Koses.  It  requires  no  protection  and 
may  be  raised;  from  seeds,  which  ripen  in  abund- 
ance, and  also  by  cuttings,  which,  however,  do 
not  strike  so  freely  as  in  some  of  the  other 
species."  This  attains  a  height  of  about  6  feet : 
it  is  a  native  of  Sou'h-western  Europe.  Figures 
are  given  by  Sweet,  "  Cistineae,"  tab.  52  ;  and 
Willkomm,  "  Monograph,"  tab.  95. 

C.  LONGlFOLiu.s. — A  native  of  Southern  France 
and  Eastern  Spain ;  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
C.  populifolius  and  C.  monspeliensis.  A  shrub 
2  feet  to  i  feet  high,  with  slender,  twiggy,  glan- 
dular, viscid,  hairy  branches  with  red  bark.  The 
leaves  are  smooth,  glossy  dull  green  above,  and 
paler  green,  reticnlately  veined,  reddish  and  viscid 
near  the  nerves  beneath.  The  flowers  are  white 
with  a  small  yellow  blotch  near  the  base  of  each 
petal ;  in  size  they  measure  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  across.  What  may  be  regarded  as  the  type 
is  figured  by  Sweet,  "Cistineae,"  tab.  12,  and 
Willkomm,  "  Monograph,"  tab.  89.  A  garden  form 
of  this,  C.  oblongifolins.  Sweet,  "  Cistineae."  tab. 
67,  has  obtuse  leaves  ;  and  another,  C.  asperifolius, 
Sweet,  "  CistineEe,"  tab.  87,  has  broader  leaves 
scabrid  above,  with  denticulate  margins. 

C.  MOSSPELiESSis,  a  specles  rather  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  Mediterranean  region, 
is  very  variable  in  size,  ic,  of  foliage  and  also  in 


stature  of  plant ;  in  some  spots  it  hardly  grows 
more  than  6  inches  in  height ;  in  others  it  attains 
a  height  of  about  G  feet.  The  strongly-veined 
leaves  are  sessile,  three-nerved,  linear  or  lanceo- 
late, obtuse  or  acute  ;  the  flowers  are  white,  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  each  petal  bearing  a  yellow 
blotch  at  the  base.  The  common  form,  with  the 
adult  leaves  lanceolate  or  linear-lanceolate,  is 
figured  by  Sweet,  "  CiBtincae,""  tab.  27. 

C.  PAKVIFLOBUS,  a  South-eastern  European 
species,  makes  a  compact  bush  a  couple  of  feet 
high.  The  old  branches  are  covered  with  an  ashy- 
coloured  bark.theyounger  shoots  and  the  peduncles 
being  clothed  with  a  whitLsh  tomentnm.  The 
ovate-pointed  leaves  are  stalked,  three-nerved, 
rugose  above  and  strongly  reticulated  beneath. 
The  rose-coloured  yellow-centred  flowers,  which 
measure  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter, 
are  borne  in  a  close  cyme.  A  variety  of  this, 
with  spatbulate  leaves  and  rather  longer  flower- 
stalks,  is  figured  by  Sweet,  "Cistineae,'  tab.  90, 
under  the  name  of  C.  cymosum. 

C.  POPULIFOLIUS  is  a  robust-growing  species, 
with  large  rugose,  stalked.  Poplar-like  leaves  and 
medium-sized  white  flowers,  tinged  with  yellow  at 
the  base  of  the  petals,  produced  in  lateral,  many- 
flowered  cymes.  Varieties  of  C.  salvifolios  are 
often  misnamed  C.  populifolius  in  nurseries  and 
gardens.  Amongst  the  numerous  garden  forms 
of  this  species  may  be  mentioned  C.  narbonnensia 
(Sweet,  "  Cistineae,"  tab.  23),  with  shorter  flower- 
stalks,  smaller  leaves — altogether  a  smaller  plant 
than  the  type  —  and  C.  latifolius  (Sweet, 
"  Cistineffi,"  tab.  V>),  another  with  broader  leaves. 
C.  populifolius  is  found  in  Southern  France,  in 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  It  is  an  erect-branched 
shrub,  3  feet  or  4  feet  high. 

C.  SALVIFOLIUS. — This  is  a  distinct,  but  ver/ 
variable,  species  of  slender  habit,  with  Sage-like 
leaves  and  long-stalkec,  white,  yellow-blotched 
flowers.  In  a  wild  state  it  is  found  all  along  the 
Mediterranean,  and  a  number  of  slightly  varying 
forms  have  received  distinctive  names ;  but  as 
these  do  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  to 
British  gardens,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  enumerate 
them  here.  C.  corbariensis  (Sweet,  "  Cistineae," 
tab.  8)  is  a  hybrid  between  C.  salvifolius  and 
0.  populifolius,  and  is  intermediate  in  character 
between  these  two  species. 

C.  VAGiyATUS  is  the  largest  of  the  red-flowered 
section  It  is  a  robust-growing  species,  with  large- 
stalked,  ovate-acuminate,  hairy  leaves  and  cymes 
of  large  deep  rose-coloured  yellow-centred  flowers. 
The  stamens  are  more  numerous  in  this  than  in, 
perhaps,  any  other  Cistus,  and    form   a    dense 


Cistus  vUlosus. 


Cistu}  villo£US  cretictis. 


brush-like  tuft,  overtopped  by  the  long  style.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands.  For  many  years 
a  fine  plant  flowered  freely  against  the  wall  of  the 
herbaceous  ground  at  Kew,  but  the  severe  winters 
of  several  years  ago  proved  too  much  for  it,  acd 
the  plant  is  perhaps  now  lost  to  cultivation.  la 
some  books  it  will  \>e  found  under  the  name  of 
Rhodocistus  Berthelotianns ;  in  Sweet's  "Cistineae, 
tab.  9,  it  is  figured  under  the  name  here  used. 

C.  \ILL0SUS,  a  widely  distributed  Mediterranean 
species,  is  a  very  variable  plant  as  far  as  habit 
and  foliage  characters  are  concerned.  It  is  an 
erect  bush  with  stalked,  feather-veined,  roundish 
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or  oval,  firm-textured  leaves.  The  flowers  of  all 
the  forms  are  rose-coloured,  with  long  styles.  C. 
nndulatus  (Sweet,  "Cistinea3,"tab.  63)  is  a  variety 
with  wavy  margined  leaves.  C.  iacanus  (Sweet, 
"  Cistinea;,"  tab.  -14)  represents  what  may  be 
regarded  as  the  common  typical  form.  C.  cretious 
is  another  with  deeper  rose-rod  flowers  than  those 
already  mentioned.  From  this  and  some  other 
Cistuses  is  obtained  the  labdanum,  a  resin  which 
is  exuded  from  the  leaves  and  branches,  and  which 
is  collected  by  whippin?  the  plants  with  long 
thongs  attached  to  a  rake-like  frame,  the  resin 
adhering  to  the  straps  ;  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  plague  labdanum  was  largely  used  as  a 
remedial  agent.  U. 


WOBK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE   16. 

June  10. 
Splendid  weather.  Made  up  slight  hotbeds  on 
which  to  plant  ridge  Cucumbers,  all  our  spare 
frames  being  thus  utilised,  except  one  or  two  that 
are  reserved  for  the  propagation  and  growing  on 
through  their  earliest  stages  of  various  kinds  of 
winter  flowering  plants,  such  as  Plumbago  rosea, 
Euphorbia  jacquiniaaflora,  Thyrsacanthus  ratilans, 
and  Poinsettias,  for  late  use,  and  slight  hotbeds 
for  this  purpose  are  also  being  made  up.  Pegged 
out  and  pinched  the  leading  shoots  of  Vegetable 
Marrows,  and  gave  them  a  soaking  of  soot-water 
to  destroy,  or  rather  to  check,  wireworm  that 
abounds  in  the  soil.  As  the  roots  appear  on  the 
surface  fresh  soil  is  applied,  the  kind  we  give 
them  being  the  clearings-oat  from  potting  sheds 
after  it  has  been  run  through  a  coarse  sieve  to 
remove  crocks,  &c.  Pegging  down  plants  in 
flower  beds  and  pinching  out  the  points  of  the 
shoots  of  such  as  grow  too  luxuriantly  ;  Gnapha- 
lium  lanatum,  Pyrethrum  Gold  Feather,  variegated 
Mesembryanthemum,  Leucophyton,  and  variegated 
Geranium  Manglesi  are  a  few  of  the  kinds  of 
plants  in  question.  Pegs  made  of  Bracken  are  what 
we  generally  use,  but  the  growth  is  this  season  so 
late,  that  we  have  to  make  them  of  Hazel  spray. 
As  pegging  is  done  the  surface  soil  is  stirred  rather 
deeply,  and  a  top-dressing  of  Cocoa  fibre  refuse  is 
given  at  the  same  time  to  tender  plants  that  de- 
velop growth  but  slowly.  Fruit  trees  on  walls 
now  require  daily  attention  to  keep  them  free  of 
blight,  foreright  shoots  pinched,  and  new  growths 
that  are  to  be  retained  laid  in.  Pears  are  thinned 
— the  fruit— as  the  work  of  stopping  proceeds. 
Potted  the  latest  batch  of  Chrysanthemums  into 
the  flowering  pots.  Thinned  out  the  fruit  of  last 
lot  of  forcing  Strawberries.  The  outdoor  fruit  on 
south  borders  is  in  a  more  advanced  state  than 
are  the  fruits  on  this  last  batch  of  plants  ;  hence 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  the 
supply  till  the  out-door  crop  is  over. 

June  11. 
Another  splendid  day,  and  sunshine  so  bright, 
that  we  again  had  to  have  recourse  to  shading 
vineries  with  whitening  and  water  to  prevent 
scorching  of  foliage.  Tied  out  shoots  in  late 
Peach  house  and  re-mulched  and  watered  inside 
border.  Fuchsias,  Marguerites,  Grevilleas,  &o., 
that  occupied  space  on  the  borders  of  this  house 
are  being  plunged  in  ashes  in  the  open  air  to  be 
grown  on  for  indoor  decoration  in  autumn. 
Fuchsias  are  so  arranged,  that  a  slight  shade  with 
tiffany  fixed  on  poles  can  be  applied  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day  ;  shade  for  other  kinds  of 
plants  is  necessary.  Clipped  l!ox  edgings  and 
sowed  a  few  more  Peas,  other  work  being  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  jobs  of  yesterday. 

June  12. 
_  Again  very  fine.  Still  pegging  bedding  plants 
into  position  and  completing  the  mulching  of  Al- 
ternantheras,  Coleus,  and  other  tender  bedding 
plants.  Put  a  thicker  mulching  on  Raspberries 
and  pulled  up  a  few  more  of  the  weakest  suckers 
or  stems,  as  they  were  getting  overcrowded.  Tied 
Dp  Pinks,  Pyrethrums,  and  a  few  other  perennials  ; 
these  borders  are  now  extraordinarily  gay.  and 
deserve  all  the  labour  that  we  can  afliord  in  the 
form  of  ties  and  supports.  Irises,  Pisonies,  Co- 
lumbines, Pyrethrums,  Anemones,  Ranunculuses, 


early  varieties  of  Pinks,  Turk's-cap  and  Day  Lilies 
are  all  of  them  now  in  full  beauty,  and  which  we 
endeavour  to  maintain  and  prolong  by  frequent, 
almost  daily,  removal  of  bad  flowers.  Surface- 
hoed  to  destroy  weeds  the  plots  of  Artichokes, 
Rhubarb,  and  Seakale.  Watered  Celery,  for 
though  the  ground  is  moist,  the  plants  have  been 
so  recently  planted,  that  they  have  not  yet  got  a 
firm  hold  of  the  soil,  and  cannot,  therefore,  bene- 
fic  from  it,  at  least  not  so  much  as  by  water  applied 
directly  to  the  plants.  Picked  off  flowers  of 
Dahlias  ;  the  single  and  bouquet  varieties  are  the 
only  kinds  we  grow,  and  they  are  arranged  to 
produce  effect  as  a  whole,  and  not  as  solitary 
plants.  Calceolarias,  Violas,  Lob;lias,  Verbena', 
and  other  plants,  the  growth  of  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  hasten,  are  having  all  their  flowers 
picked  off  and  getting  abundance  of  water.  Though 
thinning  of  fruit  is  done,  the  vineries  still  give 
indoor  hands  plenty  of  work  in  the  way  of  stop- 
ping and  tying  out  shoots,  the  two  latest  houses 
having  had  this  attention  to-day,  and  the  inside 
borders  well  soaked  with  tepid  manure  water.  Pre- 
pared soil  for  potting  on  succession  Pines  and  for 
top-dressing  the  plants  that  were  put  in  their  fruit- 
ing pots  when  last  the  plants  were  overhauled. 
June  13. 

Most  brilliant  weather ;  too  much  so  for  Rhodo- 
dendrons that  are  now  in  full  bloom,  as  it  will 
make  their  flowering  season  a  short  one  ;  but  the 
flower  garden  season  will  be  all  the  longer,  as  the 
heat  is  just  what  is  needed  to  aid  the  plants  to 
early  and  full  effectiveness.  We  have  again  been 
busy  pegging  them  into  position,  also  staking 
Dahlias  and  sub-tropical  plants.  Gave  manure 
water  to  Rose  beds,  clipped  Grass  edgings,  thinned 
out  Mignonette,  and  filled  up  blanks  in  beds  of 
Stocks  and  Asters.  Planted  out  Pinks,  Spir;oas, 
and  Lily  of  Valley  that  have  been  forced  for  cut 
flowers.  Borders  in  kitchen  garden  where  the 
soil  is  light  and  deep  we  reserve  for  this  purpose, 
and  by  giving  a  good  soaking  of  water  soon  as 
planted,  they  need  no  other  attention  all  the 
season,  except  that  of  weeding  or  hoeing.  Work 
in  the  houses  has  mainly  been  of  a  cleaning-up 
description.  Cut  out  a  few  shanked  berries  in 
early  Muscat  house;  they  are  colouring  fairly 
well ;  atmospheric  moisture  is  still  continued, 
though  in  a  greatly  lessened  form  than  before 
colouring  commenced.  To  discontinue  it  entirely, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  is  to  court  defeat  of  finishing 
off  the  Grapes  well,  for,  under  such  conditions, 
the  foliage  quickly  becomes  a  prey  to  insect  pests 
in  the  form  of  either  thrips  or  red  spider. 
Gathered  all  ripe  Figs,  pinched  out  points  of  the 
longest  shoots,  and  pulled  off  some  of  the  smallest 
second  crop  of  fruit.  The  border  requires  just  as 
much  attention,  in  regard  to  watering,  as  it  did 
through  the  early  stages  of  growth.  My  belief  is, 
that  an  overdose  does  not  in  the  least  injure 
ripening  fruit,  provided  plenty  of  air  is  given 
to  keep  the  atmosphere  comparatively  dry. 
June  15. 

Fine,  but  cooler  ;  work  much  the  same  as  during 
the  last  two  days  —  clipping  Box  edgings  and 
cleaning  up  and  weeding  the  borders  ;  also  trim- 
med up  groundworks  of  llerniaria  glabra  and 
variegated  Thyme  in  foliage  bedding  arrange- 
ments, and  continued  laying  in  new  growths  of 
fruit  trees  on  walls  and  the  thinning  out  the 
clusters  of  fruit.  Staked  Tomatoes  that  are  planted 
out  on  south  borders,  and  mulched  them  with 
long  stable  litter,  and  afterwards  gave  them  a 
thorough  watering.  Pulled  up  Spinach  and  hoed 
between  the  rows  of  Peas,  and  also  earthed  up 
French  Beans.  As  Potatoes  are  dug  from  south 
borders,  other  sowings  of  these  and  Lettuce  will 
take  the  place  of  the  Potatoes.  We  are  now 
digging  fine  samples  of  Myatfs  Ashleaf  and  of 
Fenn's  Early  Regent,  the  latter  a  first  early  round 
of  the  very  best  quality,  a  wonderful  cropper, 
and  short  in  the  haulm,  so  that  they  may  be 
planted  much  nearer  together  than  the  ordinary 
run  of  early  Potatoes.  Placed  and  began  to  stake 
and  tie  Chrysanthemums  ;  they  take  so  much 
water,  that  to  economise  labour  we  aim  at  having 
them  as  near  to  a  water-tank  as  possible.  Each 
plant  is  allowed  4  yard  of  space ;  hence  there  is  no 


danger  of  injury  to  plants  from  overcrowding,  and 
they  are  easy  to  get  at  for  the  purpose  of  watering, 
tying,  disbudding,  &c.  Pelargoniums  for  winter 
flowering  have  also  been  got  out  of  frames,  and 
are  being  plunged  in  ashes  in  the  open  air  ;  a  few 
cuttings  of  the  freest  flowering  kinds  have  been 
put  in  witli  the  intention  of  flowering  them  in 
small  potF,  for  use  in  baskets  and  small  vases  for 
house  decoration  during  the  winter.  Sowed  another 
lot  of  Melons  to  replace  the  plants  now  approach- 
ing the  ripening  stage.  Successional  fruiting  of 
the  same  plants  was  at  one  time  in  favour  with  ns, 
but  some  varieties  not  being  amenable  to  such 
treatment,  and  there  being  but  little  time  gained 
by  varieties  that  would  so  fruit,  we  have  long  ago 
discontinued  the  practice,  and  now  sow  about 
three  weeks  before  the  crop  that  the  plants  are 
required  to  succeed  ripens  off  its  fruit. 
June  16. 
Another  fine  day,  but  much  colder,  there  being 
a  strong  north-easterly  wind.  Surface-hoed  and 
heeled  up  latest  Potatoes,  also  hoed  over  shrubbery 
clumps.  Put  together  and  pressed  down  the  mulch- 
ing of  litter  that  was  given  to  shrubs  that  were 
transplanted  during  winter.  Continued  the  stak- 
ing of  Dahlias,  &c.,  as  also  the  pegging  down  of 
bedding  plants,  and  picked  off  the  flowers  so  as  to 
get  a  quicker  growth  of  plants.  Clipped  out  the 
points  of  the  shoots  of  small  shrubs  of  Retinosporas 
and  Capressus  that  are  used  as  standards  amongst 
bedding  plants.  By  clipping  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  mean  close  shearing,  but  simply  the 
removal  of  the  points  of  new  growths  to  keep  them 
thick  and  bushy.  Washed  Cherries  on  walls  with 
garden  hose  and  watered  Apricots.  In  hot  weather 
artificial  watering  is  often  required  by  fruit  trees  on 
walls  to  prevent  the  soil  breaking  away  from  the  wall 
to  the  destruction  of  many  of  the  best  roots  by 
the  subsequent  fissuring  of  the  soil  in  other  places. 
Planted  out  ridge  Cucumbers  and  Gherkins ;  a 
slight  shade  with  Lanrel  boughs  will  be  put  over 
the  plants  till  they  are  established  should  the 
sunshine  prove  excessive.  Except  top-dressing 
of  first  succession  Pine  plants,  work  in  the  houses 
has  been  entirely  of  a  routine  character  ;  watering 
and  syringing  now  take  up  a  great  part  of  each 
day.  Hants. 


fruits  under  gl.4ss. 
Strawberries  for  Forcing. 
Another  heavy  rain  has  fallen  on  the  highly 
heated  surface  of  the  soil,  and  the  maiden  plants, 
divested  of  their  flowers,  from  which  the  stock 
is  to  be  taken,  are  now  throwing  out  an  abundance 
of  strong  fleshy  runners,  which  will  soon  be  fit 
for  laying  either  in  3-inch  or  the  fruiting  pots 
direct.  As  growth  is  now  unasnally  rapid  and  an 
early  start  is  an  important  item  in  successful 
forcing,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  yonng 
aspirant  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making  the 
necessary  preparations  for  getting  the  first  batch 
pegged  down  and  rooted.  Early  kinds,  like 
Vicomtesse  Horicart  de  Thury  and  La  Grosse 
Sucrue,  which  are  generally  forced  into  fruit  before 
the  sun  gains  power,  do  not  require  large  fruiting 
pots,  but  they  should  be  clean,  dry,  and  carefully 
crocked,  so  as  to  exclude  worms.  The  compost, 
consisting  of  heavy  sustaining  loam,  enriched 
with  rotten  manure  and  corrected  with  old  lime 
rabble,  should  be  firmly  rammed  into  the  pots 
before  they  are  taken  out  to  the  quarters — that  is, 
provided  it  is  dry  and  will  stand  ramming  without 
becoming  adhesive.  If  wet,  it  will  be  well  to 
defer  filling  until,  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air 
and  occasional  turning,  it  is  in  suitable  condition. 
Where  worms  are  likely  to  be  troublesome  a  little 
dry  soot  may  be  sprinkled  over  the  crocks  before 
the  pots  are  filled,  and  a  small  quantity  added  to 
the  compost  will  do  no  harm,  as  it  is  an  excellent 
stimulant  when  used  in  moderation.  Water  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  good  culture  throughout 
all  the  stages  of  growth,  and  for  this  reason  the 
stock  plants  should  always  be  grown  where  this 
element  oan  be  conveniently  supplied.  Later 
kinds,  which  often  have  to  stand  about  on  shelves 
in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun  during  the  time  the 
fruit  is  swelling  and  ripening,  should  have  larger 
pots,  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  to  maintain 
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a  moist-growiog  condition  of  the  soil  when 
the  plants  need  most  support.  We  hare  lately 
heard  of  Strawberry  plants  being  kept  in  the  same 
pots  and  fruited  more  than  once ;  but  the  endless 
amount  of  labour  which  such  management  entails 
must  militate  against  its  becoming  popular  or 
practicable,  unless,  as  rarely  happens,  a  gardener's 
duties  are  extremely  limited.  Another  method 
recently  brought  forward  as  new  consists  in  prick- 
ing out  runners  late  in  the  season  and  potting 
them  up  for  forcing  in  the  following  summer. 
This  system  has  most  certainly  been  known  to 
gardeners  ever  since  Strawberry  forcing  came  into 
fashion ;  but  there  is  nothing  gained  from  the 
practice,  as  the  plants  become  hard  and  leggy, 
and  lose  all  the  leaves  they  hold  at  the  time  they 
are  potted.  For  increasing  stocks  or  making  out- 
door beds  the  case  is  different ;  but  for  pot  pur- 
poses weak  runners  of  the  preceding  year  cannot 
compare  with  vigorous  runners  of  the  current 
spring.  At  least,  such  is  my  experience,  and  I 
have  been  engaged  in  pot  culture  for  forty  years, 
the  first  batch  I  ever  potted  in  a  very  hot  June 
having  been  pricked  out  during  the  preceding 
autumn.  Many  gardeners  still  lay  their  runners 
in  small  pots,  and  when  rooted  transfer  them  to 
the  fruiting  pots ;  but  where  work  is  carried  on 
under  high  pressure,  and  quick  unchecked  growth 
is  acknowledged  as  a  leading  feature  in  good 
culture,  all  this  extra  trouble,  combined  with  a 
check  at  the  outset,  may  surely  be  dispensed  with. 
Early  runners  planted  out  in  good  fresh  maiden 
loam  in  near  proximity  to  water  give  the  Straw- 
berry grower  the  command  of  the  situation,  as 
they  throw  out  early  in  the  following  spring 
runners  which  may  be  pegged  down  at  once  into 
the  fruiting  pots,  where  they  grow  to  maturity 
without  a  check,  and  ripen  up  their  roots  as  well 
as  their  crowns  long  before  the  dark  cold  days  of 
winter  overtake  them. 

Cherries. 
As  early  trees  are  cleared  of  their  fruit,  the 
syringe  must  be  brought  into  action  to  cleanse 
the  foliage  and  points  of  the  young  shoots,  which 
must  be  kept  extending  where  space  remains  un- 
covered. The  roots  of  these  particular  trees  may 
also  require  water ;  if  so,  it  must  be  supplied  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  moisten  every  part  of  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  located,  care  being  taken 
that  it  does  not  extend  to  the  roots  of  later  kinds 
now  ripening,  as  a  flash  of  sap  might  cause  the 
fruit  to  crack.  If  carefully  netted  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  birds,  which  soon  find  out  their  where- 
abouts, the  ventilators  may  be  thrown  wide  open, 
and  allowed  to  remain  so  until  the  last  of  the 
fruit  is  gathered.  When,  if  portable,  as  the  roofs 
of  all  Cherry  houses  should  te,  the  lights  must  be 
taken  off  bodily,  not  only  to  keep  the  house  cool, 
but  also  to  give  the  trees  and  borders  the  full 
benefit  of  dew  and  refreshing  rain.  These  remarks 
apply  to  trees  planted  out  in  internal  borders, 
while  others  growing  in  tubs  or  pots  may  be 
removed  as  soon  as  they  are  cleared  to  an  open 
but  sheltered  border  out  of  doors,  where,  plunged 
to  tlie  rims  and  well  mulched  with  manure,  they 
will  recuperate  and  not  require  frequent  supplies 
of  water.  If  any  of  the  trees  are  in  small  pots, 
and  a  fair  shift  is  thought  desirable,  this  opera- 
tion may  be  performed  at  the  time  of  removal,  or, 
better  still,  a  few  days  before  they  are  exposed  to 
the  action  of  bright  sun  and  drying  winds,  which 
will  exhaust  the  foliage  before  the  roots  resume 
their  functions.  Older  trees  in  full-sized  pots,  if 
in  satisfactory  order,  need  not  be  disturbed  until 
the  foliage  is  ripe,  when  they  may  be  reduced  and 
repotted  into  the  tame  sized  pots,  or  only  top- 
dressed,  as  may  be  suggested  by  their  healthy  or 
exhausted  condition.  Where,  as  was  suggested 
early  in  the  year,  the  fine  late  Bigarreaus  have 
been  treated  to  what  they  so  justly  deserve— a 
bright,  airy,  cool  house,  they  may  now  have  all 
the  ventilators,  and  perhaps  the  doors,  set  wide 
open,  not  only  to  retard,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
insure  that  perfect  ripening  which  enemies  and  the 
elements  render  simply  impossible  in  the  open  air, 
Plums, 
Like  Cherries,  should  be  removed  to  the  open 
air  as  soon  as  the  fruit  |is  gathered  from  the 
earliest  trees,  when]  tbeirj  treatment  daring  the 


remainder  of  the  season  must  be  identically  the 
same  as  that  recommended  for  the  early  Cherries. 
By  the  removal  of  this  batch  of  trees,  more  room, 
light,  and  air  can  be  secured  to  the  fine  late  and 
midseason  kinds,  which  may  not  be  ripe  for  some 
weeks  to  come.  Unlike  Cherries,  Tlums  derive 
great  benefit  from  regular  syringing  until  the 
fruit  begins  to  ripen.  Pure  soft  water  free  from 
sediment  shouU  always  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  if  allowed  to  fall  in  a  plentiful  shower,  wetting 
every  part  of  the  fruit  and  foliage,  but  not  strik- 
ing it  with  any  great  force,  the  bloom  will  not  be 
injured  by  the  ablution.  When  re-arranged,  the 
trees  left  in  the  house  should  be  well  mulched 
with  good  loam  and  manure,  and  copiously  fed 
with  diluted  liquid,  for,  like  all  other  stone  fruit 
trees  under  pot  culture,  it  likes  good  feeding  when 
carrying  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  The  pinching  and 
training  of  pyramids  must,  of  course,  receive  the 
necessary  amount  of  attention,  and  that  at  the 
right  time,  but  this  does  not  last  very  long,  as 
Plums  bear  so  profusely  after  they  have  been  a 
year  or  two  in  pots,  when  it  becomes  difficult  to 
stimulate  them  into  the  formation  of  young  wood. 
Unless  late  kinds  like  Golden  Drop  are  wanted 
early,  the  house  should  be  left  quite  open  though- 
out  the  day,  and  partly  open  through  the  night, 
as  very  little  progress  is  made  by  shutting  up  and 
trying  to  force  with  heat  and  moisture.  Indeed, 
if  two  trees  were  taken  from  an  orchard  house  and 
one  were  placed  in  a  moist  highly-heated  struc- 
ture, the  other  in  a  cold  Peach  case  against  a  south 
wall,  the  fruit  on  the  latter  would  be  the  first  to 
ripen,  while  thai  on  the  forced  tree  would  never 
colour.  If  early  Plums  are  wanted,  early  sorts 
and  an  early  start  are  two  points  which  must  not 
be  neglected. 

Peach  Houses. 
Early  houses  containing  fruit  in  various  stages 
up  to  ripeness  will  now  require  all  the  air  that 
can  be  given  to  them  through  the  day,  and  a 
constant  circulation  aided  by  gentle  fire-heat  by 
night,  as  it  is  during  the  hours  of  darkness  that 
the  foliage  feeds  ;  and  the  greater  the  volume  of 
air  that  can  be  kept  in  motion,  the  finer  will  be 
the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  Syringing  will,  of  course, 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  the  stems  of  the 
trees  and  the  walls  may  be  freely  syringed  on 
fine  mornings,  and  again  when  the  ventilation  is 
reduced ;  while  early  trees  that  have  been  cleared 
of  fruit  will  require  copious  washing  and  a 
moderate  supply  of  water  to  the  roots.  Let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Peaches  should  never  be 
allowed  to  hang  until  they  are  in  danger  of 
dropping,  as  a  dead  ripe  Peach,  having  lost  its 
sprightliness,  is  pasc  its  best  for  home  use,  and  of 
comparatively  little  value  for  market  purposes. 
Some  kinds  will,  however,  keep  longer  and  travel 
better  than  others,  but  these  are  not  included  in 
the  large-flowered  or  Mignonne  section,  which 
contains  some  of  the  most  tender  and  delicious 
Peaches  in  cultivation.  Early  morning  is  the  best 
time  to  gather  fruit,  as  it  is  then  dry  and  cool, 
and  the  juice  is  less  likely  to  ferment. 

Succession  houses  will  require  treatment  similar 
to  that  which  has  been  recommended  for  the 
earliest,  but  the  weather  being  much  brighter  and 
warmer,  more  air  and  water  and  less  fire  heat 
will  best  meet  their  wants.  Where  the  roots  are 
growing  in  external  borders,  the  fine  rains  we 
have  lately  had  will  have  placed  them  in  a  satis- 
factory condition,  at  least  as  to  moisture,  and  all 
that  will  be  required  is  a  mulching  of  manure 
or  litter,  rich  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  vigour 
of  the  trees  and  the  crops  of  fruit  they  are 
carrying  to  maturity.  Old  trees,  as  a  rule,  require 
stimulants,  while  younger  ones  make  the  most 
fruitful  wood  under  less  generous  treatment.  If 
not  already  done,  every  pendent  fruit  that  can  be 
raised  to  the  surface  should  be  elevated,  so  as  to 
expose  the  apex  to  the  colouring  influence  of  sun- 
heat  and  light,  and  the  point  of  the  shoot  pinched 
out,  where  not  a  leader  to  increase  its  size  to  the 
fullest  extent  by  the  time  the  fruit  is  ripe. 

Later  houses  and  cases  will  demand  the  most 
active  attention  to  every  detail,  otherwise  the  trees 
now  making  nnprecedentedly  rapid  progress  will  | 


gain  the  upper  hand,  when  every  superfluous 
growth  or  fruit  will  represent  a  certain  amount  of 
force  wasted.  Thinning  to  the  exact  number  of 
fruit  intended  to  remain  and  disbudding  or  pinch- 
ing to  an  even,  but  by  no  means  crowded,  spread 
of  shoots  should  therefore  receive  the  cultivator's 
first  care.  Close  tying,  which  will  of  course  fol- 
low, is  not  quite  so  pressing,  as  Peaches  stone  and 
swell  best  through  the  early  stages  when  the 
shoots,  judiciously  pinched  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  the  sap,  are  not  tied  in  too  close.  When  pro- 
perly thinned  and  tied  down,  every  bare  branch 
should  be  surmounted  by  a  young  growth  whose 
foliage,  while  improving  the  appearance  of  the 
tree,  will  protect  it  from  paralysis  or  sunstroke, 
which  is  more  frequent  in  hot  seasons  than  many 
people  imagine. 

Figs. 

By  this  time  the  first  crop  will  have  been  cleared 
out  of  the  early  house  and  the  fruit  formed  on  the 
wood  of  the  current  year,  although  slightly  checked 
by  the  dry  treatment  of  the  past  few  weeks,  will 
begin  to  move  forward.  That  troublesome  para- 
site, red  spider,  too,  will  most  likely  be  present 
and  extremely  active,  bat  the  moist  growing  treat- 
ment which  must  now  be  resumed  will  speedily 
reduce  it  to  a  harmless  condition.  The  first  opera- 
tion will  be  copious  and  frequent  syringing  in- 
ternally and  externally  when  the  lights  are,  as 
they  always  should  be,  portable  and  handy  for 
removal  during  the  process  of  cleansing.  Fresh 
mulching  will  also  be  necessary,  as  the  Fig  de- 
lights in  good  living  and  can  hardly  be  overfed 
during  the  time  it  is  swelling  off  its  second  crop 
of  fruit.  Dry  soot,  guano,  and  bone  dust  will 
also  be  found  excellent  stimulants,  provided  they 
are  applied  in  moderation  and  well  washed  down 
to  the  roots  with  copious  supplies  of  warm 
water.  If  heavily  cropped,  the  fruit  must  be  well 
thinned ;  beyond  pinching  an  extra  strong  shoot, 
stopping  must  bo  discontinued  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season.  W.  Coleman, 

Eastiior  Castle,  Zedbury. 


GARDENING  IN  THE  SOUDAN. 
The  following  letter  relating  to  this  subject  has 
been  sent  by  Lieut.-Col.  Maurice  to  a  friend  in 
England,  who  has  kindly  placed  it  in  our  hands 
for  publication  in  The  Garden.  It  is  written 
from  Abu  Fatmeh,  on  the  Upper  Nile  : — 

As  you  wish    to   have    some   account  of  my 
Soudan  gardening,  I  will  do  my  best  to  satisfy 
you.      You  must  first  of    all    realise    the   fact 
that  the  cultivated  portion   of   the  Soudan,    at 
all    events    up    to    and    a    good    deal    beyond 
Dongola,  consists  of  a  mere  strip  of  country  bor- 
dering on  the  Nile.     This  varies  in  width  from 
nearly  a  mile  to  almost  nothing.     Where  I  am  it 
is  only  about  40  yards  wide.     The  width  does 
not  depend  on  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  for 
wherever  the  rich  mud  from  the  Nile  can  be  poured 
over  the  desert  sand,  in  a  very  short  time  the 
ground  is  so  enriched  that  wonderful  crops  flourish. 
What  the  cultivation  depends  on  is  the  slope  of 
the  ground  inland.     If,  in  addition  to  the  Nile 
bank,  which  is  generally  a  pretty  definite  one, 
there  are  inland  from  it  second  and  third  banks, 
the    cultivation    becomes  very  troublesome,   for 
the  water  has  to  be  lifted  over  the  second  and 
thiid   banks   by   native  pumps  as  well  as  over 
the  first.     In  some  places  the  natives  manage  this, 
but  in  others,  either  from  laziness  or  because  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  the  same  result  can 
be  attained  with  less  trouble,  they  do  not  attempt 
to  pass  the  second  bank,  and  restrict  their  culti- 
vation to  the  ground  between  the  Nile  bank  and 
tlfe  second  bank.  That  is  the  case  where  I  am.  The 
little  garden,  which  is  about  1600  square  yards  in 
extent,  runs  therefore  close  along  the  shore  of  the 
Nile  just  above  high-water  mark.     It  is  watered 
by  a  single  native  pump,  commonly  known  as  a  sak- 
yeb,  whioh  draws  up  water  from  the  Nile  by  means 
of  a  vertical  wheel  and  rope,  on  whioh  buckets  are 
placed,  which  dip  into  the  Nile,  and,  as  the  wheel 
is  made  to  rotate  by  the  working  of  a  pair  of  bul- 
locks, discharge  their  contents  into  a  trough,  from 
which  the  water  is  led,  by  a  series  of  channels, 
around  the  different  little  patches  into  which  thg 
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natives  divide  the  ground  by  a  series  of  small 
banks.  When  the  water  reaches  any  patch  which 
is  to  be  irrigated,  the  workman  breaks  a  small 
hole  in  the  little  bank  and  lets  on  the  water, 
which  is  allowed  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  patch 
for  an  inch  or  two  deep,  and  to  sink  well  in  before 
the  surface  water  is  drawn  off.  As  soon  as  one 
patch  has  had  enough,  the  water  is  let  oflE  from  it 
on  to  the  next  patch,  and  the  same  process  is  re- 
peated. The  cultivation  depends  on  the  patches 
being  jast  a  little  lower  one  than  the  other,  and  a 
very  slight  rise  in  the  wrong  direction  throws  it 
completely  out.    Such  is  the  general  system. 

Before  I  came  here  my  idea  was  that  if  at  each 
station  one  or  two  of  these  sakyebs  could  be  set 
to  work  in  our  hands,  and  the  natives  could  be 
encouraged  to  plant  seeds  for  us,  we  should  have 
a  crop  of  fresh  vegetables  on  which  we  could  de- 
pend at  each  station  down  the  line  for  the  return- 
ing troops.  Unfortunately  for  the  full  carrying 
out  of  this  idea,  I  arrived  here  only  at  the  end  of 
November,  and  it  was  not  till  nearly  the  end  of 
December  that  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  first 
seeds  of  a  general  kind.  It  was,  therefore,  scarcely 
possible  to  calculate  that  one  could  have  large 
crops  ready  in  time  for  the  expedition  if  it  re- 
turned before  the  end  of  April.  I  therefore 
restricted  my  operations  to  doing  what  promised 
to  be  enough  for  the  station  here ;  and,  happily, 
the  results  have  enabled  me  to  supply  a  large  hos- 
pital which  has  been  formed  here  since  the 
operations  assumed  their  later  form.  The 
first  seeds  that  I  received  were  some  Melon 
seeds,  which  were  kindly  sent  me  by  some  news- 
paper correspondents  from  Dongola.  They  had 
seen  my  proposed  arrangements  when  I  was  at 
Dah  towards  the  end  of  October,  and  Mr.  Pearson, 
supposing  I  was  still  at  Dah,  had  addressed  them 
to  me  there.  They  were  forwarded  again  by  post, 
ani  I  received  them  here  about  the  middle  of 
December,  and  they  were  immediately  sown. 
They  were  just  beginning  to  show  above  the 
ground,  when  about  the  beginning  of  January  I 
received  from  Col.  Ardagh  at  Cairo  a  variety  of 
seeds  for  which  I  had  written— Spinach,  Mustard 
and  Cress,  Watercress,  Eadishes,  Lettuces,  To- 
matoes, Parsley,  and  Cauliflowers.  About  the 
middle  of  January  I  received  from  the  National 
Society  for  Sick  and  Wounded  an  assortment  of 
Peas,  Radish,  Lettuce,  and  Mustard  and  Cress. 
These  were  planted  soon  after  they  were  received 
Buccessionally  at  about  a  week's  interval. 

About  February  7  I  received  from  the  National 
Society  5  quarts  of  Peas  and  2  quarts  of  Mustard 
and  Cress,  1  pint  Radish  and  Lettuce,  and  about 
the  same  time  a  large  further  assortment  of  seeds 
which  I  had  asked  Colonel  Ardagh  to  send  me  to 
supplement  the  earlier  supply.  My  first  native 
gardener  was  a  bad  one.  He  put  on  too  much 
water  over  the  seeds  and  seedlings,  and,  though 
the  practice  seemed  to  me  bad,  I  had  hardly  ac- 
quired sufficient  confidence  as  to  what  was  wanted 
in  this  climate  to  interfere  with  him.  He  killed 
off  the  first  crop  of  Mustard  and  Cres,«,  but 
ihe  Radishes,  Lettuces,  Melons,  Cauliflowers,  and 
Spinach  survived  his  treatment,  and  such  of  the 
Watercress  as  was  not  buried  flourished. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  air  here  which 
affects  all  gardening  operations.  From  the  enor- 
mous expanse  of  desert  on  all  sides  and  the 
narrow  strip  of  watered  land,  the  air  is  not  merely 
negatively  dry,  but  has  in  it  what  I  may  call  a 
positive  drying  quality  upon  everything  it  touches, 
which  tends  on  any  moist  surface  to  produce  the 
mostrapid  evaporation,  and,  in  consequence,  when- 
ever the  sun  is  not  so  powerful  as  to  counteract 
it,  the  most  sudden  and  intense  cold.  Daring  Ml 
the  winter  months,  December,  January,  February, 
the  cold  at  night,  and  especially  in  the  early 
morning,  is  so  intense,  that,  though  I  have  slept 
in  open  huts  in  Canada  when  the  thermometer 
was  L'0°  below  zero,  Fahr,,  I  have  never  in  my 
life  piled  on  my  body  such  quantities  of  clothing 
as  1  have  done  here  in  the  tropical  Soudan,  and  I 
never  so  completely  failed  with  all  precautions  to 
keep  out  the  cold.  The  tendency  of  clothing 
18,  of  course,  to  produce  moisture,  and  the  moment 
any  covering  became  even  slightly  moist  with 


invisible  perspiration,  the  air  acted  on  it  much  in 
the  way  in  which  moist  flannel  wrapped  round 
a  bottle  and  hung  in  a  breeze  will  almost  freeze 
water. 

Now,  it  will  not  be  diSicult  for  you  to  under- 
stand how  much  this  effect  of  the  air  would  tell 
upon  vegetation  when  the  whole  system  of  culti- 
vation depends  on  artificial  irrigation  covering 
the  whole  surface,  and  when,  during  the  winter 
months,  a  cold  northerly  breeze  prevails,  especi- 
ally at  night  and  in  the  early  morning.  It  was 
quite  carious  to  notice  the  effect  of  this  in  check- 
ing the  growth  of  young  seedlings.  I  have  no 
doubt  myself  that  it  was  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  ignorance  and  blundering  of  my  first  gardener  ; 
but  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  natives, 
generally,  who  themselves  grow  only  corn  and  the 
coarser  kinds  of  beans  of  various  types,  and  follow 
a  lazy  mechanical  routine,  do  not  know  in  the 
least  how  to  deal  best  with  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  the  climate.  I  feel  sure  that  a  scientific  and 
experienced  English  gardener,  who  came  here  and 
carefully  studied  the  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate  for  a  year  or  two,  would  introduce  im- 
provements in  culture  that  would  be  startling  in 
their  results.  I  do  not  think  that  any  place  can 
exist  where  really  scientific  treatment  would  be 
so  well  rewarded. 

My  second  gardener  was  a  native  of  the  place, 
who  had  worked  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  has 
had  his  ideas  considerably  enlarged  in  conse- 
quence. He  began  by  carefully  protecting  the 
young  Melon  plants  from  the  northerly  wind  by  a 
screen  made  of  long  dry  Grass  about  18  inches 
high.  The  improvement  in  growth  was  palpable, 
and  much  more  than  would  have  been  due  to  the 
mere  exclusion  of  air,  in  itself,  not  bitter  wind. 
No  doubt  the  screen  diminished  the  extreme 
evaporation  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  wind 
and  the  consequent  chilling  of  the  ground  and  of 
the  young  plants.  But  I  could  not  persuade  him 
to  raise  any  kind  of  trelis  work  or  poles  to  take 
the  Melons  off  the  ground  for  the  months  of 
growth,  when  the  drying  effect  no  longer  obtains 
in  the  same  degree.  The  Alelons  were  placed  much 
too  close  together,  so  that  it  was  easy  to  foresee 
whathas  happened, viz.,  that  when  the  fruiting  time 
came,  the  whole  ground  would  be  a  wilderness  of 
crossing  shoots,  interfering  greatly  with  one 
another.  By  the  time  I  planted  a  successional 
crop  of  Melons,  about  the  middle  of  P'ebrnary,  I 
had  sufficiently,  from  what  I  had  seen,  the  courage 
of  my  opinion  to  insist  on  the  construction  of  a  kind 
of  imitation  of  an  ^English  Melon  house  without 
the  glass,  having  the  Melons  trained  up  poles 
connected  by  a  trellis  work,  and  then  carried  over 
an  open  trellis  roof.  I  have  found  that  the  effect 
of  this  has  been  very  greatly  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  leaves  ;  the  plants  look  much  healthier,  and 
as  the  promise  of  fruit  is  very  good  on  these,  I 
think  they  will  yield  more  per  yard  of  grcyind, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  fear  of  what  sometimes 
happens  with  those  simply  covering  the  ground — 
the  fruit;  becoming  mildewed  just  as  it  is  fully 
ripe.  However,  though  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
covering  the  ground  are  small,  and  though  the 
natives  have  no  notion  of  properly  stopping  back 
the  plants,  and  I  had  neither  time  nor  did  I  feel 
sufficient  confidence  in  my  own  gardening  know- 
ledge, especially  with  plants  under  conditions  so 
very  different  from  those  of  England,  to  do  the 
stopping  myself,  the  Melons,  nevertheless,  are 
yielding  us  a  splendid  crop.  Since  about  April  11, 
when  they  began  to  come  in,  I  have  been  able  to 
send  up  to  the  hospital  two  or  three  Melons 
nearly  every  day,  and  I  have  lately  had  not  un- 
frequently  a  surplus  brought  me  in  the  afternoon 
of  two  or  three  more,  which  I  have  distributed 
among  oflicers  and  men  at^the  station,  so  as  to  let 
everyone  have  some  in  turn.  Most  of  the  Melons 
are  of  delicious  flavour,  and  greatly  appreciated 
here.  They  vary  in  size  and  shape,  from  a  very 
long  kind,  almost  as  long  as  a  long  Cucumber  and 
large  in  proportion,  to  much  the  size  of  the  round 
English  Melon.  Many  of  the  large  ones  are  of  as 
fine  flavour  as  any.  I  shall  certainly  bring  home 
some  of  the  seed,  as  I  think  in  many  cases  there  is  a 
peculiarity  in  tlje  flavour,  which,  under  English 


cultivation,  would  make  them  very  valuable,  and 
the  size  is  unmistakable. 

I  have  followed  through  the  history  of  the 
Melons  because  it  is  the  only  seed  of  actual  native 
growth  that  I  have  cultivated  here.  I  should  say 
that  the  ground  Melon  bed,  over  which  the  planta 
are  clambering  in  all  directions  simply  over  the 
bare  ground,  is  l.>  yards  by  10  yards.  It  is  thick 
with  fruit,  but  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  suffering  from  the  intense  heat  of  the 
sun  ;  and  I  think  the  shade  afforded  by  the  trellis- 
work  promises  to  be  very  valuable  for  the  later 
crop,  as  it  does  not  stop  the  sun  reaching  the 
plants  and  does  break  its  intense  scorching 
power.  Unfortunately,  my  native  gardener  has 
scarcely  quite  carried  out  my  idea.  Instead  of  a 
raised  bank,  kept  clear  on  one  side,  so  as  to  allow 
manure  to  be  applied  to  the  plants  and  a  clear 
pathway  under  the  trellis,  he  has  allowed  the 
plants  to  ramble  over  the  ground  under  the  trellis, 
so  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  carry  out  this 
experiment  as  I  had  intended.  I  should  say  that 
one  peculiarity  which  was  quite  unexpected  in 
the  cultivation  here  is  the  almost  entire  absence 
of  weeds.  Grass  of  a  peculiar  kind  grows  very 
freely  under  all  crops  of  com  and  springs  up  in 
many  places,  but  of  other  weeds  disturbing  the 
crops  there  are  hardly  any.  I  think  this  must  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  soil  is  almost  re-made 
each  year  by  the  mud  deposit  from  the  Nile  water. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  peculiar  black  fly  attacked 
the  Melons  under  the  trellis-work,  though  it  did 
not  appear  on  those  in  the  open.  My  gardener,  I 
daresay  rightly,  thought  it  necessary  to  remove 
all  the  shade  we  had  put  on  the  top  of  the  trellis, 
and  to  leave  only  the  sides  till  we  have  to  train 
them  over  the  top. 

I  have  omitted  to  notice  one  peculiarity  in  the 
growth  of  the  Melons — the  rapidity  with  which 
they  advanced  after  the  leaves  began  to  spread 
over  the  surface.  I  had  expected  this  by  watching 
the  way  in  which  the  young  plants  were  checked 
in  their  early  growth.  I  attribute  it  to  the  leaves 
checking  the  rapid  evaporation  from  the  ground 
and  the  rapid  movement  of  the  drying  wind  over 
it;  that  the  ground  was  no  longer  chilled  to 
the  same  extent,  and  the  cold  air  was  no  longer 
generated  by  the  evaporation  round  the  young 
plants.  I  have  taken  first  the  Melons,  which  were 
the  first  plants  sown.  They  were  naturally  by  no 
means  the  first  crops  secured. 

At  first  good  crops  of  Mustard  and  Cress  were 
grown  near  the  hospital  itself.  The  hospital  was 
small,  the  attendants  not  very  busy,  and  some  of 
the  patients  who  were  getting  better  were  glad 
with  a  little  help  to  have  the  interest  of  looking 
after  the  pans  and  pots  in  which  the  seeds  were 
sown.  But  as  the  hospital  grew  bigger  this  was 
not  easily  managed,  and  our  doctor  was  glad  to 
hand  back  to  me  all  the  Mustard  and  Cress  seed 
to  use  with  the  others. 

The  natives  do  not  understand  these  little  plants. 
The  water  cultivation,  unless  very  carefully  used, 
does  not  suit  them  very  well,  and  though  we  have 
had  some  good  dishes  they  have  really  been  almost 
more  trouble  than  they  are  worth.  Unless  one  is 
on  the  spot  every  day,  the  gardener  lets  them  get 
too  big ;  indeed,  I  have  used  some  that  he  had 
let  overgrow  altogether,  not  unsuccessfully,  as  a 
kind  of  green  food  cooked  like  Spinach.  The  oval 
and  round  French  Radish  did  admirably  during 
the  winter  months,  scarcely  so  well  since  the  great 
heat  has  set  in,  but  I  never  tasted  crioper  or  finer 
vegetables  of  their  kind.  Our  most  successful  crop 
was,  however.  Spinach,  which,  though  it  has  now 
begun  to  show  signs  of  suffering  from  the  heat, 
and  I  am  trying  the  effect  of  shading,  has  for  seven 
or  eight  weeks  yielded  the  most  splendid  crops  I 
ever  saw.  It  seems  literally  to  revel  in  the  soil 
and  cultivation.  1  am  glad  to  say  that  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  that  several  of  cur  sick 
patients,  especially  poor  Major  Poe,  \rho  had  lost 
both  his  legs,  found  tlie  unexpected  change  of 
getting  this  vegetable  a  real  relief  and  comfort. 

I  have  a  trood  deal  to  tell  you  aboat  our  other 
plants.  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  Lettuce,  ice,  but  I  have 
run  to  such  length,  that,  finding  you  a/e  interested 
in  the  matter,  I  will  send  you  a  second  letter. 

Aj}ril  30, 1885.  I"   MAURICE. 
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which  grows  capitally  in  water ;  Orontium 
aquaticam,  a  choice  American  aquatic,  quite 
hardy ;  and  for  floating,  the  Cape  Pondweed 
( Aponogeton),  quite  hardy;  Water  Soldier  (Stra- 
tiotes),  an  interesting  native,  and  either  o£  the 
American  Water  Lilies  (Nympbsa  odorata  minor 
or  tuberosa),  which,  as  a  rale,  do  not  grow  so 
rampant  as  our  common  kind.  There  are  like- 
wise several    other  suitable    plants    which   may 
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WATER  PLANTS  FOR  SMALL  POOLS. 

It  often  occurs  that  plants  are  wanted  to 
embellish  a  pool  or  tank  in  a  garden,  and 
the  questioa  arises,  what  are  the  most  suit- 
able kinds  for  such  a  purpose  1  If  the  place 
is  small,  it  would  not  do  to  plant  any  very 
coarse  or  rapid  spreading  aquatics,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  dipping  tanks,  which 
often  occur  in  kitchen  gardens,  but  whatever 
the  character  of  the  tank  or  pool  may  be, 
especially  if  it  contains  fish,  there  is  nothing 
like  plant  growth  for  keeping  the  water  sweet 
and  clean  and  preventing  that  disagreeable 
condition  into  which  stagnant  water  gets 
when  without  plant  growth  of  some  sort. 
There  are  numbers  of  suitable  plants  to 
choose  from  for  furnishing  small  pools,  but 
instead  of  having  many  kinds  it  is  bast  to 
have  a  few  of  the  choicest,  and  no  better 
could  be  found  than  those  illustrated  in 
ths  annexed  engraving.  Here  we  have 
one  of  those  beautiful  Irises  which  de- 
light to  have  their  roots  always  sub- 
merged ;  then  there  is  the  Cyperus  longus 
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Water  Iris   Cyperus,  Arrowheads,  ana  Wattr  L  lies. 


and  the  Arrowhead  (Sigittaria),  while  floating 
we  have  the  Water  Lily  ( Nymphs  i).  These 
are  quite  sufficient  t5  make  any  small  pool  beau- 
tiful by  planting  the  tall  kinds  as  a  fringe  and 
the  Lily  in  the  water  to  ramble  as  it  likes. 
Another  selection  for  a  small  pool  may  consist 
of  the  Flowering  Rush  (Butomus).  Pontederia 
cordata  as  the  tallest,  the  Bog  Aram  (Calla 
palustris)  and  Water  Violet  (Hottonia)  dwarfest; 
while  floating,  may  be  one  of  the  smaller  Nuphars, 
such  as  N.  kalmiana  or  pumila  (the  common  N. 
lutea  being  too  coarse  a  grower)  and  the  pretty 
yellow  Villarsia  nymph.'eoides.  A  third  selection 
of  tall,  short,  and  floating  plants  may  consist 
of  Lythrum  Salicaria  or  Lysimachia  thyrsiflora, 
the  purple  and  yellow  Loosestrifes,  Iris  sibirica, 


occur  to  those  desirous  of  making  an  effort 
in  this  direction,  but  with  those  just  named 
one  may  adorn  even  a  big  lake  in  a  beautiful  way. 
What  one  must  be  careful  about  in  planting  small 
pieces  of  water  is  to  avoid  introducing  into 
them  any  of  those  troublesome  weeds,  such  as  the 
Canadian  Water  Weed  (Elodea  canadensis),  any 
of  the  Water  Crowfoots  (Ranunculus),  or  such 
plants  as  Acorus  Calamus,  Rumex  hydrolapathum, 
Menyanthes  trif  oliata,  any  of  the  Polygonums,  Spar- 
ganiums,  Typhas,  Myriophyllums,  Water  Grasses 
(Glyoeria  and  others).  Horse-tails  (Equisetums), 
Alismas,  and  Sedges  (Garex),  all  of  which  grow 
and  spread  so  rapidly,  as  to  become  in  a  very  short 
time  a  serious  nuisance,  difficult  to  keep  within 
bounds  and  very  hard  to  eradicate.      To  those  | 


who  do  not  know  how  to  set  about  pl.inting  a 
small  pool,  we  might  add  that  the  best  soil  is 
turfy  loam— the  top  spit  of  a  Grass  pl.-it,  for 
instance.  Build  the  turves  up  in  box-like  semi- 
circles around  the  tank,  not  at  set  distances  apart, 
but  irregularly.  Fill  the  cavities  with  any  kind 
of  soil  that  may  be  at  hand  so  long  as  it  contains 
no  manure  of  any  kind,  as  that  would  make  the 
water  impure;  then  place  the  plants  in  this  so 
that  their  roots  are  on  a  level  with  the  water. 
This  applies  to  the  taller  fringe  plants.  For 
floating  plants,  such  as  Water  Lilies,  build  up  a 
heap  of  turves  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  so  that 
when  the  Lilies  are  planted  upon  it,  they  will  be 
about  1  foot  or  more  below  the  surface.  An  old 
wicker  basket  or  hamperful  of  soil  sunk  to 
the  bottom  will  do  just  as  well,  and  is  the  best 
plan  to  follow  if  the  water  cannot  be  drained  off 
for  planting.  No  further  trouble  is  needed,  and 
if  the  plants  are  not  planted  formally  at  first, 
they  will  soon  arrange  themselves  in  a  natural 
kind  of  fringe  round  the  pool,  and  if  the  water 
which  feeds  it  is  hard,  the  plants  will  soon  convert 
it  into  a  more  suitable  state  for  watering  crops. 
With  all  this  material  at  hand,  one  should  never 
see  bare  ugly  tanks  and  pools,  such  as  disfigure 
many  gardens.  W.  G. 


Llnaria  bipartite. — This  is  a  capital  annual 
for  forming  masses  from  which  to  cut,  its  stems 
being  tall  enough  for  that  purpose.  The  flowers, 
though  small,  are  numerous  on  the  spike,  and, 
being  bright  purple,  are  showy.  It  lasts  a  long 
time  in  bloom,  as  the  buds  open  in  succession 
from  the  base  of  the  spike  upward.  Resembling 
it,  but  not  so  vigorous  and  scarcely  so  showy,  is 
L.  maroccana,  which  is  distinguishable  by  the 
spikes  being  covered  with  down,  and  the  flowers 
are  often  prettily  spotted.  Both  these  Linarias 
are  good  hardy  annuals,  and  grow  to  their  fullest 
size  in  light  warm  soils. 


Aristea  major. — This  handsome,  if  some- 
what fugacious.  Cape  Irid  has  been  for  the  last 
few  days  nicely  in  flower  in  my  greenhouse,  and 
some  description  of  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some 
of  the  readers  of  The  Garden,  as,  though  intro- 
duced as  far  back  as  170i  by  the  then  well-known 
nurserymen,  Messrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy,  I  fancy  it 
has  for  many  years  been  lost  to  European  gar- 
dens, till  some  four  years  ago  when  Mr.  W.  Thomp- 
son, of  Ipswich,  again  got  seeds  from  the  Cape,  of 
which  my  plants  are  some  of  the  produce,  and  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Poe.  The  plant  has  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  very  much  reduced  form  of  New 
Zealand  Flax,  with  narrow,  sword-shaped,  dark 
green  leaves,  out  of  the  centre  of  which  rises  the 
stout  flower-spike,  which  on  my  strongest  plant 
attains  the  height  of  2  feet  10  inches,  though 
in  strong  and  fully  developed  plants  the  flower- 
spike  is  said  to  attain  the  height  of  4  feet.  The 
upper  9  inches  or  10  inches  of  the  spike  are  densely 
covered  with  buds,  mostly  produced  on  short 
lateral  stems,  which  do  not,  however,  stick  out 
from  the  main  stem,  but  give  all  the  appearance 
of  one  dense  mass  of  flower-buds.  The  flowers 
open  in  succession,  following  each  other  for  some 
considerable  time,  and  when  expanded  somewhat 
exceed  the  size  of  a  shilling.  They  are  of  a 
most  lovely  shade  of  deep  blue,  and  from  early 
morning  when  they  open  till  1  or  2  p.m.,  when 
they  close,  to  open  no  more,  the  spike  presents 
quite  an  ornamental  appearance.  This  plant  is 
well  figured  in  the  third  volume  of  Andrews' 
"  Botanist's  Repository,"  plate  IGO,  from  a  fine 
plant  which  bloomed  in  a  private  garden  in  the 
year  1800.  The  handsomest  of  this  family  is  A. 
melaleuca,  figured  in  i?o?a«icaZiV«i^a:/tte,  vol.  xxxi., 
plate  1277.  I  do  not  think  it  is  now  to  be  found 
in  European  gardens,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may 
soon  be  re-introduced  by  seed  from  the  Cape. — 
W.  E.  G. 

Absorption  of  ammonia   by  plants 

from    the    atmosphere.  —  Mr.    Baines    mentions 
(p.  52G)  the  fact  that  his  plants  (Orchids)  were 
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benefited  by  the  ammonia  given  oif  from  a  heap 
of  manure  placed  in  the  house  in  which  they  were 
growing.  This  is  a  most  important  question  to  be 
solved.  It  is  the  common  belief  that  ammonia 
is  only  obtained  from  the  soil  by  the  roots  of 
plants,  but  I  have  long  held  a  contrary  opinion, 
and  have  experienced  the  same  as  Mr.  liaines  that 
ammonia  is  absorbed  by  the  foliage  from  the  air. 
I  have  placed  guano  in  flower-pots  and  boxes 
beneath  Vines  and  Roses  under  glass  with  very 
beneficial  results.  During  the  past  cold  season, 
nitrate  of  soda  has  had  little  effect  on  crops  in 
the  field,  which  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  orifices 
of  the  leaves  being  closed.  I  should  like  to  hear 
the  opinion  of  others  in  reference  to  this  question. 
—II.  G.,  Sonth  Hants. 


INDOOR    Garden. 


SCHIZANTHUSES  IN  POTS. 
Amongst  hardy  annuals  specially  adapted  for 
pot  culture  few  surpass  the  different  varieties  of 
Schizanthus  pinnatus  in  elegance  and  fioriferous- 
ness.  They  form  branching  plants,  and  under 
good  cultivation  grow  to  a  height  of  2  feet  or  more. 
During  May  and  June  they  are  amongst  the  best 
of  decorative  subjects  for  the  greenhouse,  i.e.,  if 
they  have  been  raised  from  seed  the  previous 
autumn  and  grown  on  with  a  view  to  their  flower- 
ing at  the  season  named.  If  seeds  are  not  sown 
till  spring  the  plants  will  not  grow  so  strongly 
afterwards  under  a  temperature  which  is  higher 
than  that  of  autumn,  their  tendency  being 
to  become  drawn  and  to  produce  but  compara- 
tively few  flowers.  The  latter  have  curiously 
lobed  corollas,  which  are  divided  into  numerous 
segments  and  marked  and  blotched  with  various 
colours,  including  yellow,  purple,  and  crimson  ; 
there  are  also  some  varieties  nearly  or  quite  white. 
Plants  of  Schizanthus  are  easily  grown,  but  a 
knowledge  of  their  flowering  habit,  reauirements 
in  the  way  of  temperature,  and  the  proper  season 
for  sowing  are  points  which  are  essential  as  re- 
gards attaining  the  best  results.  We  sow  new 
home-saved  seeds  in  pans  of  light  soil  in  the  latter 
part  of  September  and  place  them  on  ashes  in  a 
cold  frame.  When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough 
to  handle,  they  are  inserted  in  2|t-inch  pots  and 
returned  to  a  similar  position,  where  they  are 
kept  near  the  glass  throughout  the  winter.  Fire- 
heat  is  only  applied  for  excluding  frost  or  dis- 
pelling damp,  which  proves  destructive  to  the 
foliage  in  foggy  or  dull  weather ;  plenty  of  air 
may  be  admitted  when  it  is  mild  or  bright.  But 
little  water  is  requi-ed  throughout  the  winter,  the 
object  being  to  induce  a  short  jointed  growth  and 
not  to  encourage  it  unduly  when  the  days  are 
short.  About  February  we  shift  on  into  5-inch 
pots  and  place  a  stake  to  each  plant  to  keep  it 
upright.  When  established  in  this  sized  pot,  the 
plants  should  be  transferred  to  others  from  Cinches 
to  8  inches  in  diameter,  in  which  they  may 
flower.  No  fire-heat  should  be  allowed  plants  of 
Schizanthus  in  spring,  but  plenty  of  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions  and  a  light  position  are 
essential  to  their  well-being.  Pinching  the  young 
plants  to  encourage  a  bushy  habit  is  generally 
recommended,  but  this  is  unnecessary  ;  indeed,  it 
not  unfrequently  prevents  full  development.  It 
needs  but  a  moment's  reflection  to  see  that  in  the 
case  of  any  terminal  flowering  seedling  plant,  it  the 
central,  and  consequently  the  strongest,  leader  is 
removed,  others  which  may  be  induced  to  grow 
are  but  secondary  and  weaker  shoots.  It  the  proper 
winter  treatment  be  given,  pinching  will  never  be 
needful.  Schizanthuses  require  a  rich  open  soil 
for  the  final  potting,  consisting  of  loam  and  about 
one-third  dried  cow  manure,  it  procurable.  The 
varieties  of  S.  pinnatus  may  have  the  sized  pots 
above  named  given  them.  S.  retusus  and  its  white 
form  are  dwarf  (and  very  distinct  in  habit  from 
the  varieties  just  referred  to  ;  the  flowers  are  also 
much  larger.  They  are  very  showy  and  desirable 
subjects,  which  succeed  under  treatment  similar  to 
that  recommended  for  the  others,  except  that 
5  inch  or  li-inch  pots  will  allow  space  enough  for 
the  final  shift.    All  kinds  of  Schizanthus  may  also 


be  sown  with  other  annuals  in  the  open  border, 
but  their  natural  propensity  for  seed-bearing  is 
much  encouraged  by  the  heat  of  summer  outside, 
and  the  flowers  consequently  do  not  last  long. 

J.  G.  K, 


Dryinff  off  Amaryllis  bulbs.— I  notice 
that  Mr.  Douglas  (p.  521)  recommends  the  drying 
off  of  old  bulbs  of  Amaryllis.  Until  lately  I  have 
done  the  same,  but  having  recently  paid  a  visit  to 
Messrs.  Kelway's,  at  Langport,  I  find  that  the 
drying-off  process  has  been  abandoned  by  them, 
and  that  the  treatment  they  now  adopt  is  right, 
the  condition  of  their  stock  abundantly  testifies. 
They  are  confident  that  neither  young  nor  old 
bulbs  of  Amaryllis  should  be  dried  off,  and  they 
ieel  sure  that  the  bulbs  are  weakened  thereby.  It 
is  doubtless  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
roots  should  be  kept  fresh,  or  rather  that  they 
should  be  in  the  same  condition  in  spring,  when 
growth  commences,  as  in  autumn  at  the  end 
of  the  growing  season,  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
them  so  if  they  are  kept  for  three  months  in  dry 
soil.  If  the  roots  do  not  die,  they  shrivel  up  more 
or  less.  The  gain  derived  from  keeping  the  roots 
fresh  is  an  increased  number  of  flowers  on  a  spike. 
I  saw  at  Langport  bnlbs  just  pushing  up  their 
growth  that  had  stood  in  an  open  border  all  win- 
ter, with  a  little  litter  strewn  on  the  surface.  The 
growth,  too,  was  as  strong  as  anyone  could  desire, 
and  within  a  few  days  of  being  as  early  as  that  of 
bulbs  which  had  been  planted  out  in  frames,  and 
which  had  had  protection  all  winter.  It  is  there- 
tore  clear  that,  although  the  Amaryllis  will  sub- 
mit to  have  its  bulbs  dried  off,  that  fact  does  not 
demonstrate  that  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  its 
management. —  J.  C.  C. 


PROPAGATION  OF  NEPENTHES. 

In  reply  to  a  question  put  to  me  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  allow  me  to  say  that  cuttings  of 
Nepenthes  require  more  time  as  well  as  more  heat 
to  get  them  to  form  roots  than  those  of  the 
generality  of  stove  plants.  As  to  the  time  to  pro- 
pagate, in  all  probability  spring  would  be  best,  as 
then  the  cuttings  would  have  the  hot  summer 
before  them  wherein  to  get  rooted,  but  I  have 
struck  considerable  quantities  of  most  of  the  tet- 
ter-known kinds  put  in  about  September.  I 
found  cuttings  to  generally  succeed  best  when 
they  consisted  of  two  joints,  removing  the  leaf 
entirely  at  the  base,  and  reducing  that  attached 
to  the  upper  joint  to  about  6  inches  or  8  inches  in 
length.  When  I  first  began  the  propagation  of 
these  plants,  the  cuttings  were  struck  ten  or 
twelve  together  in  good-sized  pans,  drained  and 
filled  with  sand  in  the  usual  way,  keeping  them 
moist  and  covered  closely  with  propagating 
glasses.  I  then  tried  charcoal  and  crocks,  broken 
to  about  the  size  of  Peas,  in  equal  proportion  to 
the  sand ;  afterwards  I  used  nothing  but  crocks, 
broken  somewhat  smaller  than  the  size  just 
named,  and  in  this  material  most  of  the  cuttings 
struck  root,  and  in  less  time  than  in  anything 
else.  They  should  be  put  singly  in  small  pots  ;  in 
this  kind  of  material  holes  to  admit  the  cuttings 
cannot  be  easily  made  ;  it  is,  therefore,  best  to  fill 
the  pots  about  one-third  and  then  put  in  the  cut- 
tings, filling  in  the  remainder  round  them.  It  is 
well  to  insert  a  couple  of  sticks  at  opposite  sides 
of  the  pots,  bending  them  together  at  top,  and  to 
these  tying  the  cuttings,  otherwise  if  they  have  to 
be  moved  about  at  all  the  young  roots  in  course 
of  formation  are  liable  to  be  destroyed.  The  roots 
of  Nepenthes  in  all  their  stages  are  most 
fragile  and  easily  injured.  From  the  nature  of 
the  plants  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
the  material  must  be  kept  constantly  wet.  Thus 
treated,  cuttings  made  roots  freely  through  the 
winter,  and  the  young  plants  were  ready  for 
moving  into  pots  a  little  larger  in  spring.  The 
cuttings  were  placed  on  the  tan  in  the  pit  in  the 
centre  of  the  house ;  but,  until  new  tan  was  put 
in  in  December,  there  was  no  warmth  in  it.  The 
temperature  through  the  winter,  about  70°  by 
night,  except  during  severe  frosts,  was  higher  than 
many  growers  keep  up ;  consequently,  as  already 
said,  it  may  be  better  to  put  the  cuttings  in  in 


spring  where  less  heat  is  maintained.  With  me 
the  soft  tops  of  the  shoots  never  rooted  so  well  as 
the  hard,  mature  wood.  There  is  one  thing 
connected  with  these  plants  which  it  is  well  that 
those  about  to  propagate  them  from  cuttings 
should  bear  in  mind,  and  that  is,  that  if  cuttings 
are  made  of  any  portion  of  the  stems  that  have 
produced  the  long  wingless  pitchers,  the  pitchers 
produced  by  the  plants  so  raised  will  retain  the 
same  form,  never  coming  with  the  same  flask-like 
expansion  at  the  base,  or  with  the  wings  that  add 
so  much  to  their  appearance.  Nepenthes  also 
root  freely  from  layers.  The  way  in  which  I  have 
succeeded  in  increasing  them  in  this  manner  was 
to  remove  a  couple  of  leaves  from  the  portions  of 
stems  intended  to  form  roots,  bending  the  shoots 
until  they  were  cracked  about  half  through;  then 
I  took  pots  h  inches  or  C  inches  in  diameter,  and 
fastened  them  to  the  pot  in  which  the  plant  to  be 
layered  was  grown  ;  I  drained  them  sufficiently, 
half  filled  them  with  the  ordinary  material  in 
which  the  plants  were  grown,  and  secured  the 
shoots  in  their  position,  filling  up  with  the  soil, 
which  should  be  pressed  moderately  firm.  Thus 
treated  in  the  autumn,  they  made  roots  enough 
by  the  following  May  to  admit  of  being  severed 
from  the  parent  plant  without  receiving  much 
check.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind  it  is,  however, 
better  to  cut  the  stems  half  through  a  few  weeks 
before  separating  the  layered  shoots  completely. 

T.  Baines. 


TILLANDSIA  TJSNEOIDES. 
This  graceful  and  pretty  species  is  most  interest- 
ing to  all  plant  lovers,  though  comparatively  few 
perhaps  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  grow 
in  its  habitat.  I  was  so  much  impressed  with  its 
beauty  during  a  visit  to  the  Southern  States  and 
the  World's  Exposition  at  New  Orleans,  last 
winter,  as  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing features  of  the  Gulf  coast  landscape,  if  not 
indeed  the  great  crescent  city  itself.  It  certainly 
was  a  most  conspicuous  object  of  admiration  to  all 
distant  visitors  to  the  Exposition  ;  and  the  beauti- 
ful live  Oak  avenue  in  those  grounds,  with  its 
immense  trees,  overhung,  festooned,  and  deco- 
rated with  this  curious  plant  as  no  man  can 
decorate,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  thing 
found  in  any  of  those  vast  buildings  surrounding 
it  on  every  side.  This  Tillandsia  belongs  to  the 
Bromeliads,  of  which  about  170  species  are  known 
to  botanists,  all  being  natives  of  semi-tropical 
America,  though  a  few  have  been  naturalised  in 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  best  known  of  the 
family  is  the  Pine-apple,  so  much  valued  for  its 
fruit.  But  Tillandsia  belongs  to  the  epiphytic 
group,  which  grow  upon  trees  and  in  the  air, 
without  being  in  any  sense  parasitic,  although  in 
the  case  of  T.  usneoides  it  requires  careful  observa- 
tion to  demonstrate  that  it  does  not  derive  its 
sustenance,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  tree  to  which 
it  clings  so  closely.  The  plant  is  known  here  as 
New  Orleans  Moss,  Spanish  Moss,  also  Long 
Beard  or  Old  Jlans  Beard.  It  grows  in  the 
greatest  abundance  in  all  the  States  bordering 
upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  along  the  lower 
Mississippi  River.  It  may  be  found  to  some  extent 
even  a  hundred  miles  inland  at  times,  but  dis- 
appears after  that.  The  Cypress,  Live  Oak,  Mag- 
nolia, and  other  forest  trees  of  the  South  are 
covered  from  top  to  bottom,  branch  and  twig,  with 
this  pretty  epiphyte.  The  stem  is  filiform,  pen- 
dulous, and  branching  ;  leaves  linear  filiform  and 
curled.  In  colour  the  plant  is  of  a  drab  ashy 
hue,  quite  distinct  from  most  other  vegetation, 
though,  upon  closer  examination,  the  leaves  of 
thrifty  specimens  are  found  to  present  a  dull 
olive-green  shade  beneath  the  soft  velvety  ashy 
pile  which  forms  the  outward  covering.  Older 
and  unthrifty  plants  are  darker  in  colour,  and 
almost  black  in  some  cases. 

This  plant  is  often  used  in  decorating  rooms  in 
the  North,  where  it  is  regarded  with  much  curio- 
sity as  well  as  admiration.  When  thus  used  it 
remains  fresh  and  beautiful  for  months,  and  often 
continues  to  grow  for  some  time  after  it  is  fes- 
tooned upon  the  walls.  The  vast  Cypress  swamps 
and  other  forests  peculiar  to  the  Gulf  States  are 
everywhere  completely  shrouded  with  this  beauti- 
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ful  Moss.  I  never  shall  forget  the  impression 
made  upon  my  mind  by  this  peoaliar  aspect  of 
Natare  as  it  presented  itself  for  the  first  time.  It 
was  early  morning,  and  as  I  looked  from  the  car 
window  the  sun  was  peering  over  the  edge  of  the 
dark  gulf.  Oar  train  was  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
Cypress  swamp,  in  which  every  tree  and  shrub  was 
literally  covered  by  this  charming  Moss.  Aurora 
seemed  to  be  rising  from  the  waters  in  her  chariot, 
and,  with  her  rosy  fingers,  painting  a  prism  on  the 
surface  of  each  tiny  dewdrop  as  it  glistened  and 
scintillated  in  effulgent  splendour  from  every  twig 
and  leaflet  throughout  that  sombre  and  cinereous 
forest.  On  another  occasion  the  train  was  pass- 
ing through  a  magnificent  grove  of  Live  Oaks,  for 
which  this  region  is  so  justly  famous — this  time  in 
the  parish  of  .St.  Bernard,  in  South-eastern  Louisi- 
ana— the  track  for  a  long  distance  being,  lined 
with  these  immense  trees.  The  upper  branches  had 
reached  over  and  formed  a  complete  network  of 
interlacing  limbs  ;  from  this  the  pendulous  Moss 
was  hanging  in  long,  swaying,  filmy  streamers  in 
the  greatest  profusion,  which  brushed  the  tops 
and  sides  of  our  car  as  we  passed  beneath  the 
unique  and  charming  natural  archway.  From  the 
rear  platform  of  the  train  this  was  an  enchanting 
scene ;  and  the  president  of  the  road,  who  was 
with  me,  slackened  the  speed  of  his  train  at  this 
point  that  I  might  inspect  more  closely  and  enjoy 
it  longer.  Then  in  paddling  up  and  down  the 
winding  rivers  and  bayous  of  this  coast  region, 
this  long,  streaming  Moss  everywhere  depends 
from  the  overhanging  branches  of  the  luxuriant 
arborescent  growth,  often  brushing  your  boat  and 
face  as  you  pass. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  ornamental  aspects  of 
this  curious  plant  which  naturally  impresses  plant 
lovers.  Bat  in  addition  to  all  this,  like  most  other 
things  in  this  practical  and  matter-of-fact  country, 
Tillandsia  usneoides  has  been  found  to  possess 
distinct  economic  value,  the  importance  of  which 
is  increasing  annually.  The  Moss  is  gathered  in 
piles  near  the  swamps,  and  allowed  to  rot  for  ten 
or  twelve  months ;  90  per  cent,  in  weight  is 
thus  lost.  It  is  then  taken  to  New  Orleans,  where 
it  is  cleaned,  dried,  and  ginned,  losing  in  this 
list  operation  3.j  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  It  is 
then  ready  for  market,  a  prepared  Moss  used  by 
upholsterers  either  alone  or  mixed  with  curled 
hair,  which  it  greatly  resembles,  except  that  it  is 
darker  in  colour.  It  is  very  much  cheaper  than 
hair,  though  not  so  good.  New  Orleans  is  the 
centre  of  this  industry,  there  being  six  Moss 
factories  located  there,  though  there  are  small 
establishments  of  the  kind  at  other  points  in 
Louisiana  and  at  Pensacola,  Florida.  The  amount 
of  Moss  gathered  varies  from  year  to  year.  It 
can  be  most  profitably  collected  during  seasons  of 
high  water  and  floods  when  the  swamps  are  navig- 
able for  boats.  At  other  times  it  is  difficult  to 
get  about  where  it  grows  most  abundantly.  It  is 
estimated,  however,  that  Louisiana  is  now  produc- 
ing over  ilOO.CUO  worth  of  this  prepared  Moss 
annually.  Of  late  it  is  being  shipped  to  Europe 
to  some  extent. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  concerning  the  genus 
to  which  this  plant  belongs  that  the  distinguished 
naturalist,  Linn;tus,  gave  it  the  name  Tillandsia 
because  of  its  aversion  to  water.  He  says  he 
named  it  after  a  professor  at  Abo,  who  in  his 
youth  having  an  unpropitious  passage  from  Stock- 
holm to  that  place,  no  sooner  set  his  foot  on  shore, 
than  he  vowed  never  again  to  venture  upon  the 
sea.  He  changed  his  original  name  to  TiUands, 
meaning  on  or  by  land.  Afterwards,  having  occa- 
sion to  return  to  Sweden,  he  took  a  circuitous 
journey  of  200  Swedish  miles  through  Lapland  to 
avoid  going  eight  miles  by  sea. 

Tillandsia  usneoides,  however,  while  averse  to 
iaamersion  in  water,  must  have  a  moist  atmosphere 
in  which  to  grow,  or  it  will  not  thrive  for  any 
length  of  time.  It  also  grows  in  the  West  Indies 
in  abundance  as  well  as  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  United  States.  H.  Hexdricks. 

Kingston,  iV.  Y. 

Seedling  AmarylliBes.— Mr.  Douglas  ap- 
pears to  doabt  whether  I  was  right  in  recommend- 
ing amateurs  to  buy  seedlings  instead  of  named  j 


varieties,  giving  as  bis  reason  that  it  costs  as  much 
to  grow  cheap  sorts  as  dear  ones.  This  no  one,  I 
think,  will  dispute  ;  but^why  give  a  long  price  for 
named  varieties  when  almost  if  not  quite  as  good 
kinds  may  be  had  for  a  tenth,  or  perhaps  a 
twentieth,  part  of  the  money  /  So  many  are 
raised  now,  that  only  a  very  small  percentage  are 
named,  and  as_these  take  a  long  time  to  increase, 
the  charge  for  them  must  be  high.  As  to  the 
time  of  sowing,  I  maintain  that  spring  is  the  best 
season,  but  those  who  miss  getting  their  seeds  in 
then,  or  have  plants  that  ripen  some  afterwards, 
will  do  well  to  sow  even  now,  as  by  doing  so  they 
will  save  a  few  months.  The  next  objection 
which  Mr.  Douglas  makes  to  my  remarks  is  the 
syringing,  which  he  condemns,  and  states  that  he 
never  has  his  plants  syringed  and  never  has  red 
spider,  and  yet  a  little  farther  on  he  saya  that  in 
hot  weather  he  does  syringe,  but  that  the  water 
evaporates  before  he  shuts  up  the  house,  which 
must  be  open  for  some  time  for  it  to  do  this,  and 
the  leaving  a  house  open  after  syringing  is  a 
practice  contrary  to  that  of  most  people.  I  gave 
7-inch  pots  as  the  outside  limit  that  would  be 
required  in  the  potting  of  Amaryllids,  but  Mr. 
Douglas  seems  to  think  5-inch  ones  large  enough 
for  flowering  bulbs.  Now,  if  that  be  so,  the  bulbs 
must  be  small,  or  they  would  not  go  into  5-inch 
pots,  and  there  would  be  little  or  no  room  for  the 
soil  and  the  roots. — S.  D. 


SOME^CELEBRATED  YEWS. 
The  custom  of  planting  Yew  trees  in  churchyards 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Some 
have  supposed  that  they  were  placed  near  churches 
for  the  purpose  of  afEording  shade,  and  others  that 
they  might  be  safe  there  from  cattle,  on  account 
of  their  value  for  making  bows.  The  subject  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  various  writers,  and 
from  the  "  Magazine  of  Natural  History  "  we  give 
the  following  abridged  extract:  It  seems  most 
natural  and  simple  to  believe  that  the  Yew,  being 
indisputably  indigenous,  and  being,  from  its 
perennial  verdure,  its  longevity,  and  the  durability 
of  its  wood,  at  once  an  emblem  and  a  specimen 
of  immortality,  its  branches  would  be  employed 
by  our  pagan  ancestors,  on  their  first  arrival  here, 
as  the  best  substitute  for  the  Cypress,  to  deck  the 
graves  of  the  dead  and  for  other  sacred  purposes 
The  Eev.  Mr.  Bree  suggests  the  probability  of 
churches  having  been  built  in  Yew  groves,  or  near 
large  old  Yew  trees,  as  greater  than  that  Yew 
trees  were  planted  in  the  churchyards  after  the 
churches  were  built.  A  consecrated  Yew  was 
worth  a  pound,  while  a  wood  Yew  tree  was  worth 
only  fifteenpence,  a  circumstance  which  renders 
it  probable  that  some  parcicular  ideas  of  sanctity 
were  attached  to  the  churchyard  Yews,  and  that 
they  were  only  employed  in  religious  ceremonies. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  historical  fact  con- 
nected with  the  Yew,  that  De  CandoUe  has 
adopted  this  tree  as  a  sort  of  standard  by  which 
to  determine  the  age  of  trees  generally,  from  the 
number  of  layers  of  wood  in  their  trunks.  The 
reasons  why  he  preferred  the  Yew  appear  to  be 
that  of  this  tree  there  are  a  greater  number  of 
authentic  records  of  the  age  of  individual  speci- 
mens than  in  the  case  of  most  other  trees ;  be- 
cause the  tree  is  very  generally  distributed 
throughout  Europe ;  and  finally,  and  chiefly, 
because  the  wood  is  of  slower  growth  and  greater 
durability  than  that  of  any  other  European  tree. 
This  authority  says  that  measurements  of  the 
layers  of  three  Yews,  one  of  71,  another  of  150, 
and  a  third  of  280  years  old  agreed  in  proving 
that  this  tree  grows  a  little  more  than  one  line 
annually  in  diameter  in  the  first  150  years,  and 
a  little  less  from  150  to  250  years.  He  adds,  "  It 
we  admit  the  average  of  a  line  annually  for  very 
old  Yews,  it  is  probably  within  the  truth ;  and, 
in  reckoning  the  number  of  their  years  as  equal 
to  that  of  the  lines  of  their  diameter,  we  shall 
make  them  to  be  younger  than  they  actually  are." 
The  justness  of  De  Oandolle's  conclusion  has, 
however,  been  questioned  by  various  botanists. 
Some  consider  a  line  a  year,  in  the  case  of  the 
Yew,  not  nearly  enough,  and  show  tliat  De 
Oandolle's  average  of  a  line  a  year  makes  old 


Yews  too  young  and  young  Yews  too  old ;  for  the 
latter  he  would  allow  two,  and  in  the  case  of  rich 
soil  even  three,  lines  a  year  till  the  plants  had 
trunks  2  feet  in  diameter,  when  one  line  a  year 
may  be  allowed.  So  much,  however,  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  tree  grows, 
that  but  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any 
data  of  this  kind. 

The  Fount.vins  AnnEV  Yew,  in  Yorkshire,  is 
well  known.  This  abbey  was  founded  in  11,S2, 
and  its  history  is  minutely  related  by  Barton. 
There  stood  a  large  Elm  tree  in  the  midst  of  the 
vale  (Skeldale),  on  the  lower  branches  of  which 
the  monks  of  old  put  some  thatch  and  straw  ;  and 
under  that  they  lived  for  a  time.  Part  of  the  day 
some  spent  in  making  wattles  to  erect  a  little 
oratory,  whilst  others  cleared  some  ground  to 
make  a  little  garden.  But  it  is  supposed  that  they 
soon  changed  the  shelter  of  their  Elm  for  that  of 
seven  Yew  trees,  growing  on  the  declivity  of  the 
hill  on  the  south  side  of  the  abbey,  all  standing  at 
this  present  time  (1G58),  except  the  largest,  which 
was  blown  down  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  They  are  of  extraordinary  size ;  the 
trunk  of  one  of  them  is  26  feet  6  inches  in  circum- 
ference at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  they  stand 
so  near  each  other  as  to  form  a  cover  almost  equal 
to  a  thatched  roof.  Under  these  trees,  we  are  told 
by  tradition,  the  monks  resided  till  they  had  built 
the  monastery.  The  name  of  Fountains  Abbey  is 
derived,  according  to  some,  from  Fountaines,  ia 
Burgundy,  the  birthplace  of  St.  Bernard  ;  and  by 
others  from  the  word  sJiell,  which,  signifying 
a  fountain,  was  written  in  Latin,  by  the  monks, 
fontibus,  and  thence  corrupted  into  the  present 
name.  A  portrait  of  one  of  these  celebrated  trees 
is  given  by  Strutt.  The  tree  is  upwards  of  50  feet 
high  ;  and  if  it  existed  and  was  a  large  tree  pre- 
viously to  1132,  it  must  be  now  upwards  of  800 
years  old. 

The  Tisbury  Yew.— In  the  churchyard  of 
Tisbury,  in  Dorsetshire,  there  is  now  standing, 
and  in  fine  foliage,  although  the  trunk  is  quite 
hollow,  an  immense  Yew  tree,  which  measures 
37  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  limbs  are  pro- 
portionately large.  The  tree  is  entered  by  means 
of  a  rustic  gate,  and  seventeen  people  lately 
breakfasted  in  its  interior.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  planted,  many  generations  ago,  by  the 
Arundel  family. 

The  Arlinoton,  ok  Harlington,  Yew 
stands  in  the  churchyard  of  the  village  of  that 
name,  a  short  distance  west  of  Hounslow.  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  large  size,  and  for  hav- 
ing once  been  clipped  into  a  regular  form.  A 
print  of  this  tree  appeared  in  November,  1720,  and 
this  print  is  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  verses  by 
the  poet,  John  Saxy,  from  which  it  appears  that  it 
must  at  that  time  have  been  between  50  feet  and 
GO  feet  in  height.  It  was  surrounded  at  the 
bottom  of  its  trunk  by  a  wooden  seat,  above 
which,  at  10  feet  from  the  ground,  was  a  large 
circular  canopy,  formed  by  the  tree  itself,  which 
was,  according  to  Poet  Saxy  (who  was  clerk  of 
the  parish) — 

So  th'ck,  so  fine,  so  full,  eo  inde, 

A  troop  of  gu.irds  might  under  it  ride. 

Ten  feet  above  this  canopy  was  another  of  much 
smaller  dimensions,  and  above  that  a  pyramid 
about  20  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  globe  10  feet 
high,  and  the  globe  was  crowned  by  a  weather- 
cook.  The  tree  ceased  to  be  clipped  about  1780 
or  1790,  and  it  is  now  suffered  to  assume  its 
natural  shape. 

The  Darley  Dale  Yew. — This  ancient  tree 
stands  in  the  churchyard  of  Darley  in  the  Dale, 
Derbyshire.  It  is  a  female,  with  a  solid  trunk, 
forking,  at  7  feet  above  the  ground,  into  two 
nearly  upright  boughs,  which  reach  a  height  of 
about  55  feet.  Its  circumference  at  the  base  is 
27  feet ;  at  2  feet  i  inches  above  the  ground, 
27  feet  7  inches;  at  i  feet,  31  feet  8  inches;  and 
at  6  feet,  30  feet  7  inches.  At  4  feet  high  there 
are  excrescences  which  swell  the  trunk  beyond  its 
natural  size,  but  the  mean  of  the  three  other 
dimensions  gives  a  circumference  of  28  feet 
1  inches  and  a  diameter  of  9  feet  5  inches,  disre- 
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garding'  fractional  parts.  The  mean  diameter  of 
the  tree  is,  therefore,  1.S56  lines,  which,  according 
to  De  CandoUe's  method  of  calculating  the  age  of 
trees,  would  also  be  the  number  of  its  years. 

Yew-tree  Vale,  a  dell  on  the  Surrey  chalk 
downs  in  the  country  of  Sylva  Evelyn,  is  one  of 
those  fine  wild  parks  adorned  and  planted  by 
Nature  herself.  Here  may  be  found  as  many  as 
fifty  great  Yew  trees  grouped  together  on  an  un- 
even slope,  permitting  no  other  growth  except 
that  of  a  few  attendant  Hawthorns,  with  the 
green  turf  under  foot.  The  Yews  stand  in  what 
may  be  called  an  "opening,"  or  wood  pasture, 
surrounded  by  a  liberal  growth  of  Furzes,  Hollies, 
Junipers,    and 

lesser  Yews.     It  ^_ 

a  undoubtedly 
part  of  the  pri- 
meval forest,  un- 
touched as  yet 
by  culture,  or 
even  by  any 
chance  hand 
"  sticking  in  a 
tree,"  for  every- 
hing  that  grows 
on    this    retired 

site  is  indigenous.  The  lesser  native  Kvergreens,  the  Butchers 
Broom,  Ivy,  and  Mistletoe,  are  freely  sprinkled  around  ;  so  are 
the  Oak,  Ash,  Birch,  Elder,  Maple,  Hazel,  Crab,  Bnllace,  Sloe, 
and  the  usual  hedge  fruits.  The  bow  has  been  cut  in  Yew-tree 
Vale,  druidical  rites  may  have  been  celebrated  here,  and  the 
golden  knife  may  have  sliced  the  Mistletoe  from  the  prede- 
cessors of  these  old  Thorns.  The  place  hasj  an  aspect  of 
ancient  Britain,  and  its  silent  repose  seems  to  plead  against 
revolution  and  deprecate  change.  May  none  attempt  to  beautify 
its  ancient  face,  and  desecrate  the  vale  by  introducing  any 
novelty  within  its  precincts. 

The  Mamhilad  Yew  stands  in  the  churchyard  of  Mamhilad, 
a  few  miles  north  of  Pontypool ;    it  is  a  female ;    and   2  feet 
6  inches  from  the  ground,  where  the  trunk  has  a  fair  medium 
thickness,  it  measures    2'.)    feet  4  inches  in  circumference.     At 
about  i    feet   high  it    divides  into  si.x    main  boughs,   one  of 
which  is  quite  decayed.    The  trunk  is  hollow,  and  on  the  north 
side    it   has    an 
opening  down  to 
the  ground,  which 
is  gradually  con- 
tracting on  both 
sides    by   annual 
deposits  of   new 
wood.      Within 
this  opening,  and 
in  the  centre  of 
the  original  tree, 
is    seen   another, 
and     apparently 
detached.     Yew, 
several   feet    in 
diameter,  covered 
with  bark  and  in 
a  state  of  vigor- 
ous growth ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  of  itself 
a  great  tree,  and 
overtops  the  old 
one.    On  exami- 
nation, however, 
it  is  found  to  be 
united       behind, 
and  also  at  some 
distance  from  the 
ground,    by    two 
great     contorted 
arms,  one  on  each 
side,  to  the  inner 
wall  of  its  decay- 
ing parent,  being 
a   curious  exam 


height  of  the  tree  is  52  feet.  This  noble  \  ew  has 
seven  main  branches,  and  most  of  these  divide 
again,  very  near  the  trunk,  into  two  or  three 
smaller  ones.  The  tree,  which  is  a  male,  is  still 
full  of  foliage  and  of  great  beauty,  as  well  as 
venerable  for  its  size,  and  it  shows  no  symptoms  of 
natural  decay.  ,        u      v. 

The  FoetingAL  Yew  stands  in  the  church- 
yard of  Fortingal,  or  the  Fort  of  the  Strangers, 
so  called  from  its  being  in  the  vicinity  of  a  small 
Roman  camp,  lying  in  the  wild  romantic  district 


notice  of  it  by  him  will  be  found  in  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal  "  for  that  year,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extract,  premising 
that,  when  Daines  Barrington  measured  the  tree, 
he  found  one  side  of  the  trunk  a  mere  s>iell  of 
bark,  oil  the  interior  having  decayed.  "Consider- 
able spoliations,"  Dr.  Neill  observes,  "  have  evi- 
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One  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Yew  tree  Vale,  Surrey. 


at  the  entrance  to  Glen  Lyon,  in  Perthshire.  Its 
age  is  unknown,  but  it  has  long  been  a  mere 
shell,  forming  an  arch,  through  which  the  funeral 
processions  of  the  highlanders  were  accustomed  to 
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pie  of   natural  inarching,  and  having  altogether 
a  very  striking  and  singular  appearance. 

The  Gkesford  Yew  stands  in  Gresford 
Churchyard,  near  Wrexham,  Denbighshire.  The  t,.v.^^=.=w„„  v,.  v„^ -.c — ^^^.^  .....  -.---^-  —  -- -- 
circumference  of  the  trunk  at  .5  feet  3  inches  from  ,  pass.  It  was  first  described  in  the  1  hilosophical 
the  eround  (being  at  the  point  of  divarication  of  i  Transactions  "  in  17i;'.t  by  the  Hon.  Daines  Barring- 
the  main  branches)  is  29  feet,  and  at  the  very  ton,  who  found  it  52  feet  in  circumference,  and 
base  it  is  '>•>  feet ;  from  the  trunk  to  the  extremi-  some  years  afterwards  by  Mr.  Pennant,  when  the 
ties  of  the"  branches,  on  the  south  side  (being  j  circumference  had  increased  to  56  feet  6  inches. 
their  greatest  extension),  it  is  36  feet,  and  the  i  Dr.  Neill  visited  the  tree  in  July,   lb:!3,  and  a 


dently  been  committed  on  the  tree  since  1769 
large  arms  have  been  removed  and  masses  of  the 
trunk  itself  carried  off  by  the  country  people, 
with  the  view  of  forming  drinking-cups  and  other 
relics.  What  still  exists  of  the  trunk  now  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  semicircular  wall,  exclu- 
sive of  the  remains  of  some  decayed  portions  of 
it,  which  scarcely  rise  above  the  ground.  Great 
quantities  of  new  spray  have  issued  from  the 
firmer  parts  of  the  bark,  and  a  few  young  branches 
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spring  upwards  to  the  height,  perhaps,  of  30  feet 
The  side  of  the  trunk  now  existing  gives  a  diameter 
of  more  than  15  feet,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  the  circumference  of  the  bole  when  entire 
should  have  exceeded  50  feet.  Happily,  farther 
depredations  have  been  prevented  by  means  of 
an  iron  railing  which  now  surrounds  the  sacred 
spot,  and  this  venerable  Yew,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability was  a  flourishing  tree  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era,  may  yet  survive  for 
centuries  to  come." 


Societies. 

KOYAL  BOTANIC. 
June  17. 
This  second  great  summer  show  in  the  Regent's 
Park  was  remarkable  in  two  ways— for  the  large 
and  fine  display  of  Orchids  and  for  the  hardy 
flowers,  which,  in  fact,  formed  the  special  feature 
of  the  show  ;  never  before  have  these  been  exhi- 
bited here  so  plentifully  or  so  admirably.  The 
other  features,  the  store  and  greenhouse  plants, 
the  Pelargoniums,  the  fine-foliaged  plants,  mixed 
groups  and  fruit  were  much  the  same  as  usual, 
and  altogether  formed  a  first-rate  exhibition— as 
fine  as  the  society  hai  ever  had  in  June.  There 
could  be  no  mistaking  the  chief  points  of  attrac- 
tion for  the  visitors,  for  it  was  difficult  to  get  near 
the  Orchids,  and  the  corridor  in  which  the  hardy 
flowers  were  placed  was  crowded.  Seeing  that  the 
latter  prove  to  be  suoh  an  attraction,  let  us  hope 
that  the  council  of  the  society  will  see  fit  to  ex- 
tend the  classes  for  them  and  oifer  more  liberal 
prizes.  Now,  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four  hardy 
plants  is  £1,  while  for  twenty-four  trusses  of  Roses 
£3  lOs.  is  offered,  and  for  a  collection  of  wild 
flowers  the  first  prize  is  £3. 

0ECHID3.— These  were  admirably  shown  and 
numerously ;  not  only  was  the  usual  "  Orchid 
bank  "  crowded,  but  another  bank  was  filled  also. 
There  were  four  classes,  two  of  which  were  set 
apart  for  bo)ia-/ide  single  specimens,  which,  we 
were  glad  to  observe,  were  contributed  in  grand 
condition.  The  amateurs  in  the  large  class  were 
best  represented  by  Mr.  Whitbourne,  of  Great 
Gearies,  Ilford,  whose  gardener  showed  a  first-rate 
collection  (all  single  specimens),  including  the 
finest  plant  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  that 
has  ever  been  exhibited.  It  was  over  a  yard 
through,  and  bore  no  fewer  than  thirty-four  spikes 
and  two  hundred  flowers.  The  variety  also  was 
excellent— large  flowers,  and  of  a  rich,  rosy  pink 
colour.  The  other  noteworthy  plants  in  this  group 
were  Oucidium  macranthum  hastiferum,  witb 
forty  odd  flowers  on  one  spike;  two  grand  speci- 
mens of  Odontoglossum  Roezli  and  the  white 
variety,  1 8  inches  through  and  covered  with  bloom ; 
Cypripedium  Dominii,  six  spikes;  Epideudrum 
vitellinum  majus,  with  half-a-dozen  fine  branching 
spikes;  a  large  plant  of  Masdevallia  Harryana 
and  the  beautiful  Cypripedium  spectabile,  C. 
Liwrenceanum,  Lslia  purpurata,  and  Cattleya 
Warneri  made  up  the  group.  The  second  dozen, 
from  Mr.  Southgate,  of  Streatbam,  was  also 
good,  the  most  remarkable  being  a  specimen  of 
Aerides  Fieldingi  with  four  branching  spikes; 
Cypripedium  Dominii,  Brassia  verrucosa,  seven 
spikes ;  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  picturatum 
(bi-coloured),  and  an  extremely  rich  form  of 
Cattleya  Warneri.  In  the  third  collection,  from 
Mr.  Little,  was  the  new  supposed  hybrid  Cattleya 
intricata,  between  C.  amethystina  and  Laelia 
elegans;  Dendrobium  Dearei,  a  fine  plant  with 
numerous  pure  white  spikes ;  Aerides  crispum, 
and  a  very  fine  Cypripedium  barbatum  superbum. 

The  single  specimen  class  among  amateurs  was 
represented  by  three  collections,  and  in  this  again 
Mr.  Whitbourne's  garden  furnished  the  best,  but 
there  were  no  extraordinary  specimens,  as  in  his 
dozen  plants,  but  all  were  admirably  grown  and 
had  a  fresh  appearance.  There  were  some 
finely  flowered  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  with 
which  Mr.  Douglas  seems  to  be  uncommonly 
successful,  his  spiU  53  and  blooms  being  large ; 
0.  Eoezli,  and  the  rarely  seen  but  very  pretty 
Dendrobium  amoenum.      Finer   specimens  were 


shown  in  the  same  class  by  Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay, 
of  Sevenoaks,  but  some  of  his  plants  bore  evident 
signs  of  having  visited  other  shows,  otherwise  he 
must  have  been  first,  the  majority  of  his  plants 
being  remarkable.  For  instance,  there  were  two 
plants  of  Vanda  suavis,  both  with  three  spikes  ; 
Cattleya  Warneri  witli  two  spikes,  one  with  three, 
the  other  with  four  flowers.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  plants  in  the  show,  and  the 
variety  was  good.  Other  plants  were  of  C.  Warneri 
Rosefieldensis,  a  richly  coloured  form ;  C.  Gas- 
kelliana  alba,  shown  poor,  but  promising  to  be 
fine ;  and  Dendrobium  Jamesianum  giganteum, 
much  bigger  than  usual. 

The  nurserymen  were  represented  best  by  Mr. 
Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  who  had  enormous  speci- 
mens of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  D.  Bensonse, 
D.  Parishi,  Cypripediums,  Odontoglossums,  all  of 
which,  of  course,  made  a  great  show.  Mr.  James' 
second  group  was  similarly  attractive,  and  was 
even  brighter ;  he  had  enormous  plants  of  Cattleya 
Mendeli,  Mossia;,  and  Warneri,  Lfelia  purpurata, 
and  Epidendrum  vitellinum.  Messrs.  Jackson's 
group  was  also  excellent,  and  they  showed  the 
finest  dozen  in  the  single  specimen  class,  Aerides 
Lindleyanum,  with  a  branching  spike,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  genus ;  Cattleyas,  Lselias, 
and  Odontoglossums,  not  large,  but  well  grown  and 
flowered.  The  second  group  from  Mr.  Cypher 
contained  five  good  specimens  ;  among  them  were 
Cattleya  Mossiie  with  eleven  flowers  and  a  very 
large  form  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium.  Some 
of  Mr.  James'  single  specimens  were  also  note- 
worthy, particularly  a  pretty  form  of  Cattleya 
Mendeli  with  two  spikes,  one  with  four,  the  other 
with  three  fiowers. 

Pelargoniums  were  a  bright  feature,  as  they 
usually  are  at  the  June  show,  and  no  one  showed 
them  to  such  perfection  as  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough, 
who  took  the  first  prize  both  for  the  show  and 
fancy  sorts.  His  half  a  dozen  plants  of  the 
former  class  consisted  of  Prince  of  Prussia, 
Ritualist,  Amethyst,  Despot,  Comtesse  de  Choi- 
seul,  and  Jove— quite  a  representative  selection. 
The  fancy  sorts  were  Mrs.  Pottle,  Lady  Carington, 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  Mrs.  Pope,  Princess  Teck,  and 
Mrs.  G.  Little.  Among  the  amateurs  there  was  a 
good  competition  in  the  fancy  class,  the  best 
being  from  Mr.  Clay's  gardener  (Mr.  Wiggins), 
whose  plants,  though  not  so  large  or  so  well 
flowered  as  Mr.  Tamer's,  were  well  grown. 

Half  a  dozen  very  fine  plants  of  show  and 
decorative  sorts  came  from  Mr.  Little,  the  names 
being  Robinia.  Amethyst,  Fortitude,  Triomphe  de 
St.  Amand,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  and  Hermit. 
Those  from  Mr.  Clay  were  good,  and  those  from  Mr. 
Phillips,  of  Langley,  a  new  exhibitor,  were  also 
well  flowered  ;  the  sort  Mrs.  Louisa  Lloyd  struck 
us  as  being  uncommonly  bright.  He  also  showed 
some  excellent  specimens  in  the  fancy  class.  Mr. 
Martineau's  garden,  at  Clapham  Park,  supplied 
the  finest  zonal  kinds,  Mr.  Weston,  the  gardener, 
being  well  known  as  a  good  grower  of  these.  He 
had  a  plint  a  yard  through  of  Henri  Jacoby,  the 
best  dark  crimson,  but  the  others  were  of  little 
known  sorts ;  the  other  group  of  zonals  also  did 
credit  to  the  exhibitor,  Mr.  Eason. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants. — These  were 
not  so  numerous  or  so  fine  as  usual,  some  of  the 
best  known  exhibitors  being  absent.  Mr.  Cypher's 
dozen  plants  formed  a  remarkably  fine  group, 
some  being  huge  specimens  and  profusely  flowered. 
An  Erica  Cavendishi  was  a  globular  mass  of 
golden  bloom,  about  C  feet  through,  and  his  plants 
of  Pimelea  decussata,  Clerodendron  Balfouri, 
Aphelexis  macrantha,  and  Phoenocoma  proliferum 
were  equally  fine.  Mr.  Cypher  also  showed  the  best 
six  plants.  In  Mr.  James'  group  was  a  large  plant 
of  AUamanda  graudiflora,  Hedaroma  tulipiferum, 
and  Heaths.  A  very  fine  half  a  dozen  plants  in 
the  amateurs'  class  were  shown  by  Mr.  Barclay's 
gardener  (Mr.  Donald),  of  Ley  ton  ;  they  left  little 
to  be  desired  as  regards  size,  floriferousness,  and 
freshness.  The  group  consisted  of  Hedaroma  tu- 
lipiferum and  H.  fuchsioides.  Erica  tricolor,  Kings- 
cotti,  and  Cavendishi ;  Statice  profusa,  very  fine ; 
Ixora  Fraseri,  one  of  the  best  sorts.   Aroong  other 


flowering  ftove  plants  worth  notice  was  a  fine 
plant  of  Eucharis  amazonica  from  Mr.  Coope's 
garden,  also  Ixora  Williamsi,  remarkable  for  its 
large  globular  trusses. 

FiNB-FOLiAOED  PLANTS. — The  half-a-dozen 
Crotons  from  Handcross  Park  were  about  as  fine  as 
could  be  desired,  both  for  size  and  colour.  The 
sorts  shown  were  Warreni,  0  feet  through ; 
angustifolius,  almost  as  large  ;  Evansianus,  albi- 
cans, Williamsi,  and  Prince  of  Wales.  Mr.  Cypher's 
group  of  fine-foliaged  plants  was  creditable,  but 
contained  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  run;  but  Mr. 
Rann's  group  in  the  amateurs'  class  contained 
some  large  and  finely-coloured  Crotons,  besides 
gigantic  specimens  of  Cycads  and  Palms.  There 
was  nothing  remarkable  about  the  first  prize  group 
of  six  Palms,  but  the  Ferns  were  good  throughout. 
Mr.  Warren's  gardener  was  first  with  Gleich&nia 
Mendeli  and  G.  rupestris  gigantea,  both  marvels 
of  good  culture ;  Davallia  Mooreana,  8  feet  across ; 
Gymnogramma  chrysophylla,  4  feet  through,  and 
Tree  Ferns.  Mr.  Douglas,  in  the  second  group, 
had  Adiantum  concinnum  lietum  very  fine,  and 
three  Tree  Ferns. 

Begonias,  as  shown  by  Messrs.  Laing.were,  as 
may  be  supposed,  perfection  so  far  as  varieties 
went,  and  the  plants  also  were  large  and  well 
flowered.  As  all  the  sorts  were  first-rate,  we  give 
the  names  of  those  shown.  General  Roberts, 
crimson  ;  Her  Majesty,  white,  tinted  rose  ; 
Novelty,  crimson ;  Bridesmaid,  white ;  Madame 
Stella,  roSe. 

Roses  were  uncommonly  well  shown,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  blooms  which  came  from  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Paul  or  Mr.  B.  Cant  will  be 
surpassed  next  month.  We  have  never  seen  a  better 
collection  of  two  dozen  blooms  in  June  than  that 
which  Messrs.  Paul  showed  for  the  first  prize,  the 
blooms  being  not  only  large,  but  exceedingly  well 
coloured.  Among  the  moat  noteworthy  sorts  was 
the  delicate  blush-tinted  Violette  Bouyer,  which  is 
undoubtedly  a  coming  Rose,  no  other  being  like  it 
in  delicacy  of  tone.  Mr.  Cant's  Tea  Roses  were 
the  admiration  of  all,  and  a  finer  dozen  blooms  of 
Souvenir  d'Elise  could  not  be  imagined.  If 
these  were  a  foretaste  of  finer  blooms  at  the 
coming  Rose  shows  in  July,  we  may  expect  to  see 
some  extraordinary  productions.  Mar6chal  Niel 
was  uncommonly  fine,  and  was  shown  by  several. 
The  climbing  Roses,  too,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Rumsey, 
of  Waltham  Cross,  won  many  admirers,  being 
more  uncommon  than  the  others.  The  cut  flowers 
in  the  classes  for  Orchids,  Pelargoniums,  and  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  were  much  the  same  as 
usual. 

New  plants. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to 

LiELlA  Canhami,  the  beautiful  hybrid  shown 
at  South  Kensington  last  week.     Messrs.  Veitch. 

Thunia  Veitchi. — A  hybrid  between  T.  Mar- 
shalli  and  Bensonte,  very  elegant  and  lovely  in 
colour.     Messrs.  Veitch. 

Masdevallia  Gairiana. — A  new  hybrid  be- 
tween M.  Veitchiana  and  Davisi.     Messrs.  Veitch. 

Cyathea  diveegens. — One  of  the  most  re- 
markable Ferns  ever  introduced,  graceful  in 
growth  and  distinct  from  any  other ;  a  decided 
acquisition.     Messrs.  Veitch. 

Spir.ea  palmata  alba. — A  white  form  of  the 
common  kind,  remarkable  only  for  its  novelty. 
Messrs.  Veitch. 

EuoNYMUS  japonicus  SILVER  Geji.— A  Very 
handsome  silver  -  variegated  kind,  different  in 
growth  from  the  ordinary  sorts.  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Cypripedium  macropterum.— A  hybrid  be- 
tween C.  Lowi  and  superbiens,  exactly  interme- 
diate.    Messrs.  Veitch. 

Phyllanthus  Chantrieri. — The  same  shown 
and  certificated  at  South  Kensington.  Messrs. 
Veitch. 

Fagus  bylvatica  tbicolor.— A  variety  wich 
rosy-tinted  foliage,  pretty  enough  as  shown,  but 
whether  it  will  retain  its  character  out-of-doors 
has  yet  to  be  proved.     Messrs.  Veitch. 

Alocasia  Hendersoni.— Decidedly  a  distinct 
and  beautiful  fine-leaved  plant ;  the  large  heart- 
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shaped  leaves  are  bronzy  green.    Messrs.  Hender- 
son. 

CUPRBSSUS  Lawsoniana  erecta  vieidis 
ALBO-VARIEGATA. — A  loDg  name  for  a  form  of 
the  Knap  HiU  Cypress,  having  numbers  of  its 
branches  tipped  with  white.  Messrs.  Charles 
Lee  &  Son. 

Dendrobium  Falconeri  delicatum. — Differ- 
ing from  the  type  in  being  of  a  paler  tint.  It 
is  very  beautiful.  D.  crystallinum  albom.— A 
pure  white  form.     Both  from  Mr.  Cypher. 

Agapanthus  umbellatus  variegatus. — 
Foliage  striped  with  white.     Mr.  Williams. 

Caladium  Raymond  Lemonier.  —  Small 
leaves,  bright  red  ground,  broad  white  edge. 
Albo-luteuji  maculatum. — A  variety  with  red 
blotched  leaves.  Comte  de  Germiny'.— With 
small  leaves,  red  ground,  with  white  spots  and 
mottled  green.    All  from  Messrs.  Laing. 

Brodi.-ea    stellaris.  —  A    new    Californian  ,- 
species  in  the  way  of   B.  laxa,   but  with  larger 
clusters  and  flowers.     Messrs.  Barr  &  Son. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandr.e  rosedm  punc- 
TATUM.— A  beautiful  spotted  variety.  0.  crispum 
JOHNSONi. — One  of  the  most  distinct  and  hand- 
some varieties  yet  exhibited,  the  flowers  being 
heavily  blotched  with  chestnut-brown  on  a  pure 
white  eronnd.  0.  crispum  Phal.«nopsis. — Re- 
markable for  its  enormous  flowers,  delicately  tinted 
with  rose.     All  from  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co. 

Floricultural  certificates  were  awarded  to 

Carnation  Pride  of  Penshurst.— A  pure 
clear  yellow,  the  best  of  its  colour.   Messrs.  Veitch. 

Statice  floribunda. — Like  S.  profusa,  but 
finer,  deeper,  and  richer  in  colour,  and  denser  in 
cluster.     Messrs.  Lee. 

Verbena  Dr.  Feyerlin. — Deep  claret -pnrple; 
and  Purity',  white.  From  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons. 

Begonia  Louis  Boucharlet.— A  double 
sort,  extremely  floriferous  and  graceful  in  growth. 
Messrs.  Cannell. 

Pelargoniums  Portia  and  Vesper  Bell. — 
— Two  first-rate  sorts,  the  pick  of  a  large  number 
of  fine  new  seedlings.    Shown  by  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Pelargonium  (Fancy)  Mrs.  Langtry.— A 
distinct  and  pretty  variety.   Shown  by  Mr.  Turner. 

Pelargonium  Pluto.— One  of  Mr.  E.  B 
Foster's  seedling  show  varieties,  and  perfect  as 
regards  shape,  size,  and  colour. 

Begonias  Mrs.  Bressenden  and  Salmonea. 
— Two  tuberous  sorts,  both  unapproachable  in 
form,  size,  and  colour.     From  Messrs.  Laing. 

Hardy  flowers,  as  we  before  observed,  were 
better  shown  than  we  ever  remember  seeing  them. 
In  the  tent  Messrs,  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  had  a  large 
and  varied  group  of  well  grown  alpines  and  bor- 
der flowers,  such  as  Columbines,  Saxifrages,  Cam- 
panulas, and  many  rarer  kinds.  These  were  all 
arranged  admirably  in  an  informal  manner.  The 
cut  flowers  exhibited  in  the  long  tent  were 
marvellous  compared  with  what  have  hitherto  been 
seen,  particularly  the  competing  collections  from 
Mr.  Ware  and  Mr.  Kelway.  The  former  had  in 
his  stand  tall  spires  of  Delphiniums,  St.  Bruno's 
Lily,  Iceland  Poppies,  Campanula  dahurica,  and 
other  such  fine  sorts,  while  the  specialties  in  Mr. 
Kelway's  collection  were  the  noble  Paionies, 
Oriental  Poppies,  Pyrethrums,  single  and  double, 
all  of  which  were  arranged  admirably.  The  ex- 
tensive collection  from  Messrs.  Hooper,  who 
occupied  over  100  feet  of  stage  space,  was  much 
admired,  consisting  as  it  did  of  an  infinite  variety 
of  Irises,  Pa;onies,and  Pyrethrums.  In  the  corridor 
Messrs.  Barr  displayed  quite  a  wealth  of  hardy 
flower  beauty,  consisting  of  commoner  sorts  besides 
others  either  new  or  rare. 

Fruit  was  not  up  to  the  average,  though  some 
fine  examples  could  be  found  among  the  various 
classes.  The  Fruiterer's  Company  offered  some 
valuable  prizes  for  collections  of  fruit,  but  only 
one  was  shown.  This  came  from  Mr.  Dyke  Lee's 
gardener,  and  contained  some  twenty  dishes,  but 
it  would  have  been  better  had  he  selected  his  best 
dozen  and  left  the  rest  at  home,  some  of  the  sorts 
not  being  ripe.      Of  Grapes  there  were  Black 


Prince,  Foster's  Seedling,  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
and  Black  Hamburgh.  Of  Melons,  Victory  of 
Bath,  Hero  of  Lockinge,  Scarlet  Invincible,  and 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  Of  Peaches,  Alexandra,  acapital 
dish  of  what  appears  to  be  a  first-rate  early  sort ; 
Early  Victoria,  and  Royal  George  ;  of  Nectarines, 
Newington,  Lord  Napier,  and  Violette  Hative; 
Strawberry  President  and  Figs. 

There  were  a  few  good  Queen  Pines,  the  best  of 
three  of  the  nine  shown  being  handsome  fruits. 
Out  of  four  pairs  of  Melons,  the  best  were  Scarlet 
Premier  and  Hero  of  Lockinge,  from  Mr.  Douglas. 
The  next  pair  Hero  of  Lockinge  and  Read's 
Scarlet  Flesh,  and  the  third  High  Cross  Hybrid 
and  Scarlet  Gem.  Peaches  were  few,  the  best  two 
dishes  from  Mr.  Mowbray  being  fair  examples  of 
Royal  George  and  Noblesse  ;  Alexandra  and  Early 
Louise  were  second,  and  Violette  Hutive  and  Royal 
George  third.  The  best  two  Nectarines  were  Pit- 
maston  Orange  and  EIruge,  and  the  next,  Lord 
Napier  and  Newington.  Strawberries  were  poorly 
shown,  and  only  one  exhibitor  had  Cherries  ;  these 
were  Elton  and  Black  Circassian.  Grapes  were 
excellent,  especially  the  three  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh  from  Mr.  Smith,  which  were  not  only 
large,  but  fintly  shaped  and  admirably  coloured 
There  were  some  good  Alexandrian  Muscats  con- 
sidering the  early  date,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater 
and  Foster's  Seedling  were  likewise  well  shown  in 
the  class  for  white  sorts  ;  while  Black  Prince  was 
shown  well  among  black  kinds.  Anew  Strawberry 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Laxton,  named  Noble,  which 
was  stated  to  have  ripened  its  fruit  out  of  doors. 
It  is  a  large,  well-coloured  globular-shaped  fruit. 
The  new  sort.  The  Captain,  was  also  shown  by  Mr. 
Laxton.  This  was  likewise  ripened  out  of  doors, 
and  must  be  a  first-rate  early  sort,  judging  by  the 
sample  shown.  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  sent  a 
dish  of  their  new  Strawberry,  Pauline,  an  elongated 
fruit  of  rich  colour  ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of, 
if  not,  the  earliest  of  all  Strawberries. 


LATE  NOTES. 


Ghent  Horticultural  Society.— At  the 

last  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  the  following 
plants  were  certificated  :  Oncidium  pulchellum, 
from  M.  J.  Vanderzwaelmen :  Lastrea  sp.  nova, 
from  M.  A.  Van  Geert,  jiin. ;  Calamus  species, 
from  M.  Vervaet  &  Co. ;  and  Odontoglossum  vexil- 
larium  purpureum,  from  M.  L.  De  Smet-Duvivier. 
Honourable  mention  on  account  of  novelty  to 
M-:sdevallia  Backhousiana,  from  M.  Aug.  Van 
Geert,  jun.;  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  var.  atro- 
purpureum,  from  Mme.  J.  Baumann ;  Ixora  Chel- 
soni,  from  M.  De  Smet-Duvivier ;  Phala;nopsis 
Stuartiana,  M.  Aug.  Van  Geert,  sen. ;  Medinilla 
Curtisi,  from  M.  F.  J.  Spae;  and  Cattleya  Mossije 
splendens,  from  M.  Aug.  Van  Geert,  sen.  Cultural 
certificate  to  Cypripedium  Lowi,  from  Mr.  James 
Bray. 

Fairy  Rings. — Can  yon  tell  me  what  causes 
these,  so  often  met  with  in  old  pastures  ?  They 
are  circles  in  which  the  Grass  grows  thick,  black, 
and  sweet.  With  the  legends  told  to  the  young 
concerning  them  we  are  all  well  acquainted. — 
J.  H. 

*»*  These  are  caused  by  the  growth  of  fungi, 
notably  by  an  edible  species  known  as  the  Fairy 
Ring  Champignon.  The  underground  spawn  from 
which  the  fungi  arise  at  first  starts  from  a  centre, 
so  that  by  the  radial  growth  of  the  spawn  the 
rings  increase  in  size  every  year.  The  growth  of 
the  thick,  black  Grass  here  mentioned  is  caused 
by  the  decay  of  the  previous  year's  growth  of 
fungi  on  the  margin  of  the  ring.  These  fungi 
form  a  highly  nitrogenous  manure.  The  new  crop 
of  fungi  (generally  to  be  seen  in  the  autumn)  is 
outside  the  dark,  rank  Grass ;  this  crop  causes  the 
growth  of  the  dark -coloured  Grass  in  the  following 
year.  The  ring  of  black  Grass  is  stated  here  to 
be  sweet ;  Shakespeare  says  it  is  sour. 
The  nimble  elves 

Th.it  do,  by  moonshine  green,  sour  ringlets  make. 

Whereof  the  ewe  bites  not. 
By  further  observation  you  will  find  that  Shake- 
speare was  quite  right ;  herds  and  flocks  do  not 
relish  the  rank,  sour  Grasses  of  Fairy  Rings,  and 
will  not  eat  them. — W.  G.  S. 


Peach  blight  (A.  C.).— The  leaves  on  your  Peach  tree 
are  attacked  by  a  funi?nB  (Ascomyces  deformans).  Pick  off 
and  burn  all  affected  leaves  and  shoots.  Very  siniilar 
blisters  are  sometimes  formed  by  cold  winds  or  aphides, 
but  In  those  sent  the  above  named  fungus  is  no  doubt  the 
cause,  although  the  blisters  are  only  just  beginning  to 
form.— G.  S.  S. 

Beech  blight(a.  Coii:.)—Yonr Beech  trees  are  Infested 
by  one  of  the  aphides  nearly  allied  to  the  American  bli(;ht 
on  .\pple  trees  Y'ou  cannot  do  better  than  scrub  your  trees 
with  dilute  mineral  oil  and  soft  soap,  tjaarter  of  a  pound 
of  soft  soao  dissolved  in  one  pallon  of  hot  water  ;  to  this 
while  hot  add  two  pints  of  petroleum ;  nii.x  very  thoroughly, 
and  then  add  enough  water  to  make  ten  gallons.— G.  S.  S. 

Mushroom  (J.  it ).— Yes  :  the  examples  belong  to  the 
common  edible  lluahroom,  but  they  are  badly  attacked 
by  one  of  the  parasitic  mildews,  or  moulds,  which  some- 
times grow  on  Mushrooms  In  this  diseased  state  Mush- 
rooms are  often  dangerous  for  the  table. — W.  G.  S. 

Seedling  Pelargonium  (C.  Jfa.7iH).— Evidently  a 
g  lod  sort,  but  it  is  suftlciently  distinct  from  Vesuvius. 

Seedling  AquUegia  (IF.  Bald).— It  la  A.  ccerulea. 

Plnua  realnosa  — What  is  the  character  of  this  Pine 
iu  our  country  ?  1  see  it  is  praised  as  valuable  in 
America— K. 

Ellam's  Dwarf  Cabbagp.— The  first  plantation  of 
this  Cabbage  w:is  cut  very  early  and  turned  ont  well  ; 
the  second  also  did  well  .-ind  turned  io  early,  but  the  first 
rain  cracked  them  all  to  pieces.  It  is  singular  how  some 
varieties  keep  fr.  sh  and  solid,  while  others  ciacked  at 
once.— K.  Gilbert,  Barrjhl'y. 

Sparmannia  africma.— This  is  often  called  a  stove 
shrub.  I  have  taken  a  photograph  of  a  plant  of  it  to  show 
you  that  it  will  gi-ow  in  a  cool  glass-sided  room— a  smok- 
ing-room—with very  little  sun,  but  probably  kept  free  from 
frost.  This  plant  has  been  so  situated  for  two  years  past. 
— W.  B. 

High  priced  Orchids.— At  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens'  sale  of 
Mr.  Edward  Wallace's  Orchids  on  the  17th  one  plant  of 
Cattleya  Reioeckisna  sold  forTC  guineas,  and  a  large  plant 
of  Cattleya  Wagneri  for  90  guineas,  and  two  smaller  pieces 
for  19  and  12  guineas. 

Double  Fuchsia  (F.  B.  B ).— It  appears  to  be  a  fine 
sort,  but  without  actually  comparing  it  with  others  in  a 
similar  way,  we  cannot  judge  of  its  merits. 

Iceland  Poppy  (S.  A .).— The  colour  of  the  flowers  o( 
this  Poppy  ranges  from  pure  white,  through  yellow,  to 
almost  bright  scarlet,  and  a  packet  of  seeds  would  produce 
all  these  colours. 

Abutilon  vltlfoUum.  —  Just  now  this  Abutilon  is 
lovely  against  a  wall  15  feet  high  or  more,  being  covered 
with  flowers  from  top  to  bottom  ;  it  makes  an  excellent 
wall  pl.-int.- H.  N.  ELLACOMBE,  Bitton. 


Naming   plants.— Four  kinds  of  plants  or  flowers, 
only  can  bennmsdat  one  time,  and  this  only  ahengoad 

siiccimens  are  sent. 

Names  of  plants  and  shrub?.-  K  W.  L.—l,  Either 

Arundo  conspicua  or  Pampas  Grass  ;  2,  Tabemjcmontana 
coronaria  ii.-pl.;  3,  Gjmnostachyura  Pearcei :  4,  Eupnor- 

bia  ;  5.  Polygonum  orientate. ./.  V.  (/iujiAfon).— Gera- 

niiun  moUe,  a  commou  native  plant.   Probably  mi.\ed  with 

the  crop  seeds. J.  a.  -Please  send  again. A.  Fox.— 

Illiciom  religiosum  (native    of  .Japan). J.  A.   P.—i, 

Magnolia  tripetala  ;  2.  -M.  purpurea  ;  3,  Polygala  Dalmaisi- 

ana  ;  4,  we  do  not  attempt  to  name  Roses- Coaluxli. — 

Echeveria lancifolia. Vapt.  J/.— Olivia Gardeni (•); speci- 
men not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  be  certain  of  name. 

E,  II.  S.— Ne.tt  week. Jtisn   H'.— 1,  Saxifraga  Aizoon 

pectinata  ;  2.  PlatystemoD  californicus  ;  3,  Saxilraga  lan- 

toscana T.   11*. — I,  Meconopsis  cambrica  :  2.   Doroni- 

L-um    Pirdalianches ;  3,    Asplenium    laserpitUfoliimi  ;   4, 

Papaver  orientale. A.  Walkins.—l,  Gladiolus  scgetum  : 

2,  Muscari  comosum  ;  3,  Spirica  Filipendula  ;  4,  Trades- 

cantia  viiginica.— J.  if.— Saxifraga  sponheimica. Sub- 

sciibcr   (Cor*). —  Kibes   speciosum. Ano/i.— Aquilegia 

caTUlea. li'.    L.—\,    Papaver   orientale   bracteatum  ; 

2,  Iris  (withered). 3,  Brassavola  Digbyana. C.  0.  if. 

— We  do  not  attempt  to  name  varieties  of  Coleus. 

K.  /■'.  C— 1,  Pyrus  torminalis  (Wild  Service) ;  2,  drnus  ;  3, 

Habcnaria  bifolia  ;  4,   Polygonum T.    If.  H.-Lillum 

pyrenaicuin.  Geranium  armenuni,  Syringa  Emodi  v.arie- 

gata.    Salvia   prateusis. H.     Karen.  —  Aster     alpinus. 

£i(((i.— Criuum    pedunculatum ;    also   known    as    C. 

australe. Mac.—\,  Selaginella  apus  ;  2,  S.    Kraussiana 

aurea  ;  3,  Alloplectus  (species) ;  4,  Khipsalis  salicornioides. 

C.  i).— Viburnum  plicatam  ;  Pyrus  thamamespilus. 

g.  B.  C— Soilla  campanulata,  the  Spanish  form  of  the 

commou  wood  Hyacinth,  S.  nutans. Gwcrvyl.—t\ower- 

lug  Ash  (Omus  europxns) J.  Jf««i/Kr.— Loquat  (Erio- 

botrya   japonica) Mrs.    A.    Tempest.  — r&a\owma,  im- 

perialis,  nut  uncommon,  but  flowering  more  plentifully 
than  usual  this  year.  — 1,    Doronicum     caucasicum ;    2, 

Melittis     Melissophyllum ;    cannot    name  otheis ir. 

miiotl.—l,  Selaginella    Galleotti ;  2,  S.   Mertensi ;  3,   S. 

viticulosa ;    4,    Adiautum    tenerum. E.    Marsden.—l, 

Equisetum  sylvaticum  ;  2,  Clematis  montana ;  3,  Diplaeus 

glutiuosus  ;  4,   Crata;gU3  Pyracantha. A'.  M.  (?.- Next 

week. S!i('»cri^<-r.— Piu-ple  hybrid    Laburnum,  Cytisus 

Adami    rather  common. Suo.,  Cork. — Scilla  peruviana 

(common). E.  J/,  tf.— 1,  Saxifraga  granulita  fl.-pl. ;  2 

Alyssum  saxatUe ;  3,  Saiifrsga  Geum. 
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Woods  &  Forests. 

Giants  and  dwarfs  among  trees  — 
That  in  plantations,  trees  of  the  same  age  and 
variety  differ  greatly  in  size,  no  one  will  deny  ; 
but  what  we  have  to  determine  is  whether  the 
difference  is  due  to  habit  and  constitutional 
vigour,  or  to  other  and  external  circumstances.  I 
have  often  been  struck  by  the  difference  in  the 
height  and  girth  of  seedling  Oak  trees  of  the 
same  age  while  in  the  nursery,  but  after  trans- 
planting to  the  woods,  these  differences  were 
obliterated.  Some  years  ago,  I  raised  several 
hundred  Oaks  from  picked  seed  from  one  particu- 
lar old  Oak  tree ;  these  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  nursery  for  five  or  six  years — the  greater  part 
of  the  time  where  they  were  sown — and  I  had 
often  occasion  to  remark  the  difference  of  habit 
amongst  them,  particularly  in  stature  and  vigour 
of  growth,  differences  which  were  steadily  main- 
tained while  the  trees  were  in  the  nursery.  It  is 
reasonable  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  tallest 
and  strongest  growing  trees  would  keep  the  lead 
during  their  life  and  produce  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  timber.  I  observed  that  some  of  the  trees 
were  quite  as  tall  again  as  others,  and  of  course 
double  the  girth  also  at  their  base.  The  tall  trees 
made  the  longest  annual  shoots,  which  accounted 
for  their  greater  stature,  just  as  extra  length  of 
limb  usually  constitutes  the  principal  difference 
between  giants  and  dwarfs  among  the  human 
family. 

Difference  of  bulk  In  old  trees.— In  an 

ancient  avenue  of  Elms  here  where  ail  the  trees 
have  had  an  equal  chance,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  their  history,  a  great  diiierence  is 
observable  in  the  bulk  of  timber  in  the  different 
trees  both  as  regards  the  thickness  of  trunk 
and  the  quantity  and  size  of  the  branches.  Some 
of  the  trees  appear  to  have  put  forth  stronger 
branches  than  their  neighbours  at  an  early  age 
and  usurped  the  most  space,  but  there  is  not  so 
much  difference  in  their  height.  It  is  the  same  in 
an  avenue  of  Spanish  Chestnuts  of  the  same  age. 
A  more  reliable  example  of  difference  originating 
in  constitutional  vigour  and  habit  is  observable  in 
our  plantations  of  Scotch  and  Arstrian  Firs,  now 
about  seventeen  years  planted.  The  difference  in 
the  rate  of  trunk  growth  is  very  marked,  hardly 
any  two  trees  showing  the  same  length  of  node 
or  annual  growth,  but  each  tree  indicating  an  uni- 
form rate  of  growth  in  itself.  Of  course,  those 
trees  which  have  made  the  longest  leaders  are  the 
giants  in  this  case,  bat  only  as  regards  stature, 
for  the  dwarfs,  having  as  a  rule  most  branches, 
have  as  thick,  if  not  in  some  cases,  thicker  trunks. 
The  only  two  deciduous  trees  of  good  age  which 
afford  a  fair  comparison  are  two  rather  old  Syca- 
mores of  the  same  age,  growing  side  by  side  under 
equal  conditions  in  every  way,  and  one  of  them 
contains  nearly  twice  as  much  timber  as  the 
other.  The  common  Sycamore  is  subject  to  great 
variation  of  habit — some  trees  assuming  a  com- 
pact pyramidal  shape,  while  others  are  umbrage- 
ous and  wide-spreading.  In  this  case  the  small 
tree  is  of  the  former,  and  the  large  one  of  the  latter 
habit,  and  the  last  is  much  the  larger  in  head  and 
trunk.  These  trees  were  planted  many  years  ago 
to  hide  buildings,  and,  so  far  as  anyone  can  see, 
the  difference  between  them  is  due  to  habit  of 
growth  alone. 

Effects  of  climate  on  trees.— A  writer 
dwells  upon  the  fates  of  coniferous  trees  after 
they  leave  the  shelter  of  nursery  hedges,  and  says 
that,  except  in  mild  seaside  and  other  favourable 
situations,  many  of  them  refuse  to  thrive.  This  is 
q  aite  true,  but  we  have  a  good  deal  to  find  out 
yet  as  regards  the  peculiar  climatic  needs  of 
many  trees,  particulary  Conifers.  Some  seem  to 
do  best  in  a  dry  climate,  and  others  again  where 
the  climate  is  moist.  The  Larch  and  Austrian 
Fir,  in  my  opinion,  are  distinctly  partial  to  up- 
land districts  and  a  dry  atmosphere — conditions 
that  are  inimical  to  the  well-being  of  a  good  many 
others  of  the  same  tribe.  So  dry  is  the  natural 
climate  of  the  Larch,  that  English  doctors  now 
recommend  their  consumptive  patients  to  sana- 1 


toriums  in  or  near  those  regions  on  the  Alps 
where  it  grows  on  that  account  alone,  the  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere  there  equalling  or  surpassing 
even  that  of  the  desert  without  its  heat.  No 
doubt  the  inland  position  of  the  Alps  promotes 
this  dryness  of  the  air,  but  that  our  own  climate 
differs  in  that  way  also  is  shown  by  recent  returns 
from  the  Scottish  ileteorological  Society's  new 
station  on  the  summit  of  Ben  Nevis,  where  at 
times  the  air  is  so  excessively  dry,  and  the  dry 
and  wet  bulbs  so  far  apart,  that  Glaisher's  hygro- 
metrical  tables  are  useless  (Journal  of  the  Scottish 
Meteorological  Society,  1883,  p.  IG).  This  great 
dryness  of  the  air  on  Ben  Nevis  has  been  observed 
"  towards  the  termination  of  a  protracted  and 
heavy  storm  from  the  north  that  poured  down 
deluges  of  rain  on  the  high  northern  slopes  of  the 
mountain  range  "  only  .50  miles  off,  on  the  north- 
east coast,  which  proves  that  the  air  must  have 
been  robbed  of  its  humidity  in  some  way  before 
reaching  Ben  Nevis.  The  same  phenomenon  has 
been  observed  in  a  lesser  degree  at  other  high 
stations  of  the  Society,  it  is  stated,  and  goes  to 
show  that  differences  in  the  degree  of  humidity 
of  the  air  sufficiently  great  to  affect  tree  growth 
in  a  marked  manner  may  exist  in  many  parts  of 
these  islands  and  account  for  those  differences  in 
the  growth  and  health  of  Conifers  and  other  trees 
that  have  so  often  been  chronicled.  The  way  in 
which  certain  Conifers,  Spruces,  and  others  behave 
in  high-lying  inland  localities  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for,  I  think,  by  causes  connected  with 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  which,  in  spring  and 
early  summer,  becomes  so  parched  and  dry,  when 
east  and  north-east  winds  prevail  especially,  as  to 
sap  the  very  life  out  of  vegetation — passing  over 
the  same  subjects  nearer  the  west  without  hurting 
them. 

Tap  roots. — I  am  aware  that  as  trees  grow 
older  and  larger,  the  tap  root  does  not  increase  in 
proportion,  and  sometimes  perishes  altogether,  but 
my  experience  in  stubbing  up  old  trees  has  con- 
vinced me  that  the  tap  root  is  one  of  the  most 
stubborn  fallacies  I  have  ever  come  across.  The 
reason  why  a  tap  root  does  not  continue  in  the 
direct  downward  course  in  which  it  started  is 
that  it  is  usually  obstructed  by  the  subsoil,  but  it 
is  only  deflected  from  its  course,  and  lays  its 
grasp  on  the  ground  as  deeply  as  it  can  get  else- 
where, and  is  still  a  tap  root. 

Prices  of  bark  and  timber.— A  "  Land 
Agent"  (p.  558)  may  well  be  perplexed  by 
"  C.  E.  S.  D.'s  "  apparently  random  statements  about 
the  prices  of  bark,  which  gets  worse  and  worse  to 
sell.  We  have  sold  about  forty  tons  off  the  estate 
here  up  to  this  date  this  year,  and  have  had  great 
difficulty  and  much  running  about  and  sending  of 
samples  to  get  £3  12s.  per  ton  for  it,  delivered 
free  on  the  rails,  and  in  some  instances  delivered 
at  its  destination.  About  a  week  ago  400  tons  of 
superior  Oak  bark  were  sold  at  Lincoln  at  about 
an  average  price  of  .£3  12s.,  delivered  on  the  rails, 
with  5  per  cent,  discount  off  for  cash.  This  is 
about  half  "  C.  R.  S.  D.'s  "  price,  and  it  would  be 
gratifying  to  learn  where  his  market  is.  I  find 
that  the  reports  of  prices  frequently  published 
are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on, 
and  they  often  deceive  proprietors  and  their 
agents. 

Selecting  Oak  timber.—"  D.'s  "  further 
qualification  of  his  statements  concerning  the 
quality  of  quick  versus  slow-grown  Oak  timber  do 
not  alter  the  evident  meaning  of  his  words.  His 
argument  was  distinctly  to  the  effect  that  rich 
soils  caused  the  trees  to  grow  fast,  and  that  their 
timber  was  "deficient  in  strength  in  consequence." 
His  statements  on  this  head  are  mere  assertions 
and  nothing  more,  and  he  evidently  but  repeats 
one  of  those  fallacies  so  common  amongst  trades- 
men and  others  about  such  subjects.  The  way  to 
test  a  piece  of  timber  is  to  pull  it  to  pieces  from 
both  ends,  or  to  strike  it  just  as  metals  are  tested. 
According  to  the  Admiralty  reports  of  the  Oak 
submitted  to  tests,  that  from  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  estate  was  the  strongest,  and  its  rate 
of  growth,  as  calculated  in  tenths  of  an  inch,  was 
greatly  in  excess  of  all  the  other  samples,  and 
the  same  thing  was  proved  of  over  a  score  of 


different  samples  submitted — the   strength    de- 
creasing in  a  regular  ratio  with  the  slower  growth. 

Ttte  Corsloan  Fir. — Although  I  have  often 
recommended  the  Austrian  Fir  for  planting  freely 
on  account  of  its  free  growth  and  hardiness,  and 
cautioned  readers  against  depending  on  the  Corsi- 
can  Fir  because  of  it  being  so  precarious  a  planter, 
still  I  must  admit  that  it  is  the  best  species 
I  know  of  to  plant  as  a  substitute  for  the  Larch. 
It  differs  from  the  Austrian  Fir  principally  in 
habit  of  growth.  Although  hardly  two  Aus- 
trians  are  ever  alike,  still  all  have  a  tendency  to 
grow  broad  and  bushy,  the  timber  of  the  branches 
equalling  or  surpassing  the  trunk  in  bulk ;  hence 
the  tree  soon  grows  top-heavy,  and  is  very  liable 
to  be  blown  down  by  wind  or  broken  'oy  the  snow, 
but  much  depends  on  the  judicious  and  early 
thinning,  plantations  that  are  neglected  in  this 
respect  suffering  much  worse  than  others.  It  is 
different  with  the  Corsican  Fir,  which  makes 
longer  annual  growths  than  the  Austrian  Fir,  and 
its  branches  are  neither  so  heavy  nor  so  dense. 
The  Corsican  is  a  slender  tree  with  a  thick  trunk, 
and  the  Austrian  is  a  bushy  tree  with  a  small 
trunk — that  is  proportionately.  I  lately  went  over 
a  plantation  consisting  of  Austrians  chiefly,  with 
here  and  there  a  Corsican  Fir,  some  Larch  and 
other  species,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  superiority  of  the  Corsican  Fir 
in  every  case.  This  plantation  has  been  planted 
about  twenty-one  years,  and  I  have  just  measured 
some  average  examples  of  each,  all  growing  under 
the  same  conditions.  The  cubic  contents  of  the 
Corsican  Fir  run  from  about  6  feet  to  6^  feet,  and 
at  the  present  low  price  of  Larch  an  acre  would 
be  worth  at  least  £50  or  £60,  which  is  more  than 
the  land  fetched  before  planting,  when  it  was  let 
for  about  30s.  per  acre.  The  contents  of  the  trunks 
of  the  Austrian  are  about  3  feet,  Scotch  Fir  about 
the  same,  and  Pinus  excelsa  about  4.}  feet.  The 
Corsioaus  run  about  2(5  feet  in  height  by  6  inches 
in  quarter  girth,  the  Austrian  23  feet  by  4  inches, 
Scotch  Fir  25  feet  to  27  feet  by  4  inches,  and  P. 
excelsa  22  feet  by  5.}  inches  approximately.  Larch 
of  the  same  age,  planted  at  the  same  time  on  the 
same  ground,  bulks  least  of  any,  being  tall  with 
slender  trunks.  The  most  casual  observer  could 
not  fail  being  struck  with  the  superiority  of  the 
Corsican  Fir  in  this  instance.  As  to  transplanting, 
I  should  advise  no  one  to  trust  to  plants  of  the 
Corsican  Fir  of  any  size  that  have  not  been  trans- 
planted the  previous  year,  or  at  most  two  years 
before,  but  the  year  before's  plants  are  prefer- 
able. There  is  no  doubt  about  it  being  a  bad 
transplanter,  but  once  established  it  grows  on  the 
bleakest  spots  in  England,  where  it  makes  good 
growth  and  fine  foliage.  Here,  on  a  lofty  ridge 
1000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  seems  quite  at  home  ; 
but  the  plantation  wanted  beating  up  more  than 
once  before  fully  established.  During  the  past 
autumn  and  winter  we  transplanted  a  few  thou- 
sand Corsicans  that  had  been  transplanted  last 
year,  and  to  all  appearance  we  shall  not  lose  one 
plant ;  whereas  of  a  thousand  plants  got  from  the 
nursery  where  they  had  not  been  transplanted  for 
two  years  we  shall  lose  many,  as  can  be  seen  by 
the  foliage  at  this  date.  Yorkshireman. 


PLANTATIONS  FOR  SHELTER  AND  PROFIT. 

Is  it  possible  to  grow  timber  for  profit  and  at 
the  same  time  to  produce  a  rich  landscape  effect 
as  well  as  covert  for  game  and  shelter  for  cattle 
during  winter  by  mixing  a  few  evergreen  trees 
among  such  as  are  deciduous  in  order  more  fully 
to  attain  that  end  /  These  are  questions  of  great 
importance  on  estates,  and  I  think  a  few  hints  on 
the  subject  might  not  be  altogether  lost  or  thrown 
away.  In  dealing  with  this  subject,  then,  I  think 
it  best  to  confine  my  remarks  to  realities,  as  sup- 
positions and  opinions  are  sometimes  not  to  be  al- 
together depended  upon.  In  order  to  elucidate  this, 
I  shall  give  an  instance  of  a  young  plantation 
where  the  site  is  rather  exposed  and  the  soil 
principally  of  a  poor  texture  resting  upon  clayey 
subsoil. 

The  principal  crop  here  is  Oak,  but  a  mixture 
of  Larch,  Scotch  Fir,  and  a  few  Spruce  were 
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planted  as  nurse?,  the  latter  two  trees  being  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  most  exposed  points  and 
margins — the  Spruce  for  the  most  part  being 
planted  upon  some  patches  of  peaty  soil  of  a  light 
texture  and  naturally  a  little  damp.  Of  course, 
the  soil  here  is  unsuitable  for  growing  sound 
Larch  of  a  large  size,  but  they  grew  remarkably 
well  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  thereby 
answered  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended, and  realised  a  better  income  to  the  pro- 
prietor during  that  time  than  any  other  tree  could 
have  done  under  the  same  conditions.  The  Larch 
thinnings,  cut  at  different  periods  of  their  growth, 
were  sold  at  Is.  6d.,  2s.,  23.  Gd.,  3s.  6d.,  is.,  and  5s. 
per  dozen,  and  trees  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
years  old  were  sold  from  -Js.  6d.  up  to  5s.  each, 
according  to  their  size  and  qu.ality.  Tlie  Oaks  at 
this  stage  of  their  growth  were  fine  healthy  trees, 
thoroughly  established  and  making  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  by  leaving  a  well-feathered  Scotch 
Pine  and  an  occasional  Spruce  as  well  as  Holly 
here  and  there  through  the  plantation  and 
along  the  margins  where  the  soil  was  suitable, 
the  plantation  had  a  warm,  furnished  appear- 
ance, more  especially  during  the  winter  when 
the  Oaks  were  divested  of  their  foliage.  I 
cannot  give  the  amount  realised  per  acre  for 
Larch  thinnings  during  the  first  twenty  years,  but 
the  proprietor  told  me  that  the  income  derived 
from  this  source  had  by  far  exceeded  his  expec- 
tations, and  that  it  was  above  the  rent  received 
for  the  best  arable  land  on  his  property.  This  will 
in  a  great  measure  illustrate  the  advantage  of 
planting  Larch  as  nurses  in  youngOak  plantations, 
for  had  the  plantation  been  formed  of  Oak  alone 
at  the  outset,  the  income  during  that  period  of 
time  would  have  been  very  small  indeed ;  and, 
moreover,  from  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  Conifers 
to  the  former,  they  were  better  advanced  and  in 
every  way  supeiior  to  trees  of  the  same  species 
planted  by  themselves  and  growing  under  similar 
conditions  as  regards  soil  and  exposure. 

The  Oak  is  a  hardy  tree ;  in  early  life  its  growth 
and  development  are  greatly  promoted  by  shelter, 
more  especially  in  situations  that  are  subject  to 
late  spring  frosts.  In  such  places  I  have  occasion- 
ally seen  young  Oaks  severely  seared  by  frost  at 
the  time  the  foliage  was  bursting  from  the  buds  ; 
hence  onie  of  the  reasons  for  planting  nurses,  to 
be  gradually  thinned  out  as  circumstances  may 
direct.  The  highest  elevation  where  I  have  seen 
the  Oak  growing  naturally  is  on  the  hill  of 
Craigandarrocb,  at  the  Pass  of  Ballater,  Aberdeen- 
shire, 1425  feet  above  sea  level.  The  Oak,  how- 
ever, does  not  reach  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  is 
principally  to  be  found  along  the  south-west  slope, 
and  the  best  trees  at  and  near  the  base,  where 
they  are  less  exposed  than  such  as  are  higher  up 
the  hill.  The  native  Birch  and  Aspen  trees  grow 
here  along  with  the  Oaks  as  a  mixture,  and  the 
Scotch  Blr  and  Larch  are  the  principal  trees  that 
clothe  the  summit. 

An  Oak  plantation  by  itself  has  rather  a  cold, 
uninviting  appearance  when  the  trees  are  bare 
during  winter,  but  by  planting  a  few  evergreen 
trees  here  and  there  as  standards  and  on  the  most 
exposed  points,  with  a  good  mixture  of  Hollies, 
the  scenic  effect  is  improved,  shelter  secured  for 
cattle  in  the  vicinity,  and  birds  seem  to  enjoy  it, 
from  the  robin  to  the  capercalzie;  therefore  I 
think  this  constitutes  a  strong  recommendation  to 
plant  a  mixture.  J.  B.  Webster. 


The  flret  Larch  plantations  were  made 
on  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Athole,  at  Dunkeld. 
The  lower  rangej  of  the  Grampian  Hills,  which 
extend  to  Dunkeld,  are  at  an  altitude  there  of 
from  lOCO  ft.  to  1700  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  Larch  trees  are  planted  as  high  as  1200  feet  up 
these  hills,  and  grow  exceedingly  well,  a  situation 
where  the  hardy  Scotch  Firs  cannot  rear  their 
heads.  The  growth  is  very  rapid,  and  Fir  of  the 
same  age  gives  only  half  the  quantity  of  wood. 

The  Oatalpa  aa  a  timber  tree.— This, 

ac^-ording  to  Landreth's  "  Kural  Register,"  has 
been  long  known  to  a  limited  number  to  possess 
wood  of  an  enduring  character  for  posts— as 
lasting,  it  is  claimed,  as  the  Black  or  Yellow 


Locust  (Robinia  Pseudacacia) — but,  fortunately, 
unlike  it,  exempt  from  insect  attacks  ;  indeed,  so 
far  as  our  observation  has  extended,  it  is  not  at 
all  liable  to  disease,  and  as  the  tree  grows  readily 
from  seed  there  need  be  no  impediment  in  pro- 
pagating it  to  any  extent  desired.  Fence-rows, 
boundaries,  lanes,  the  roadside,  useless  plots  of 
ground,  inaccessible  knolls,  might  each  be  seized 
upon  for  planting  this  useful  and  ornamental  tree. 
This  tree  thrives  admirably  in  an  impure  atmo- 
sphere, as  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  many 
good  specimens  in  London  which  flower  abun- 
dantly. 

Origin  of  good  soiL— Mr.  C.  Reid,  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  expresses  the  belief  that  the 
formation  of  soil  is  not  generally  due  to  the  wea- 
thering of  the  underlying  rocks.  In  order  to 
form  a  good  soil  a  mixture  of  materials  from 
different  rocks  is  necessary ;  and  it  seems  that 
on  high  ground  such  a  mixture  can  only  be 
effected  by  means  of  wind.  Mr.  Eeid  therefore 
sees  the  origin  of  most  fertile  soils  in  the  finely 
divided  mineral  matter  and  organic  dust  which  is 
constantly  present  in  the  atmosphere,  and  was 
probably  far  more  abundant  in  former  periods, 
when  the  climate  was  colder.  He  believes  that  it 
is  "  to  the  keen  east  winds  of  spring  that  we  owe 
in  a  great  measure  the  fertility  of  our  country." 

THINNING  FOREST  TREES. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  branch  of  more  im- 
portance in  the  successful  rearing  of  timber  trees 
for  profit  than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
thinning,  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  other  branch 
of  tree  culture  so  little  understood,  or,  at  all 
events,  that  practical  men  are  more  divided  in 
their  opinions  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  carrying 
out.  Some  say,  "  Do  not  thin  at  all ;  leave  that  to 
Nature,  and  she  will  do  the  work  infinitely  better 
than  we  can  do."  These  advisers  generally  com- 
mence their  argument  by  asking,  "  Who  thinned 
the  natural  forests,  the  source  from  which  we 
derive  the  finest  and  best  quality  of  timber?'' 
Now,  at  first  sight  these  arguments  appear  to  be 
conclusive,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by 
studying  Nature  we  can  learn  much  ;  at  the  same 
time,  when  once  we  become  familiar  with  her 
ways,  we  can  sometimes  find  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  assisting  her  in  her  operations,  and  by 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  her  economy,  and  where 
and  when  to  apply  that  assistance,  rests  the 
pivot  of  the  whole  argument.  As,  for  example, 
in  thinning  a  natural  plantation  of  Scotch  Fir 
some  years  ago,  I  found  a  patch  of  trees  in 
one  portion  of  the  plantation  about  30  feet 
high,  and  growing  at  a  distance  of  some 
10  inches  or  12  inches  apart.  These  trees 
were  straight  and  free  of  branches,  with 
the  exception  of  small  bushy  tufts  at  their 
summits.  Now,  had  these  trees  been  thinned  in 
early  life,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would 
have  attained  the  size  of  useful  timber  ;  whereas, 
by  leaving  them  to  Nature,  they  were  only  fit  for 
paling  rails,  or  other  similar  purposes.  These 
trees,  being  all  about  one  size,  grew  up  like  a  crop 
of  corn  or  wheat,  but  had  they  been  of  different 
sizes  the  results  would  have  been  widely  different, 
as  the  larger  trees  would  then  have  killed  their 
weaker  neighbours,  which  is  Nature's  system  of 
thinning  under  ordinary  circumstances.  This  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  illustration  of  the  difference 
between  natural  forests  and  such  as  have  been 
planted.  The  trees  in  the  latter  are  generally 
nearly  one  size  as  regards  height,  whereas  the 
former  are  of  different  sizes,  except  in  some 
isolated  patches  such  as  I  have  referred  to. 
Now,  when  the  larger  size  of  trees  in  the 
natural  forest  kill  the  weaklings  in  their 
immediate  vicinity,  the  latter  are  never  removed, 
at  least  as  far  as  Nature  is  concerned,  so  that 
they  crumble  away  and  fall  to  the  ground  by 
degrees ;  consequently  no  sudden  climatic  change 
takes  place  in  the  forest,  as  the  work  of  pruning 
and  thinning  goes  on  at  such  a  slow  pace  that 
the  trees  left  never  feel  the  want  of  such  as  have 
been  killed,  and  the  result  is  that  we  never  find 
any  bark-bound  trees  in  the  natural  forest,  that  is 
trees  whose  baik  contracts  and  prevents  the  free 


circulation  of  sap,  such  as  is  caused  by  sadden 
exposure. 

In  too  many  cases  plantations  suffer  consider- 
ably before  thinning  is  commenced,  the  trees 
becoming  too  crowded.  Care  is  necessary  at  all 
times,  but  more  especially  in  cases  where  thinning 
has  been  neglected  too  long,  in  not  admitting  too 
great  a  current  of  fresh  air  at  once  into  the 
plantation,  which  would  have  a  very  injurious 
effect  upon  the  health  of  the  trees  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  series  of  diseases  from  the  com- 
mencement. W. 


The  wood  of  the  Italian  Poplar.- The 

Black  Italian  Poplar  for  timber  purposes  is  the 
most  valuable  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  trees  we 
have  for  planting  on  strong,  wet,  clay  soils,  on 
which  it  thrives  well,  provided  there  is  no  stag- 
nant water.  It  grows  to  a  great  height,  and 
generally  leans  a  good  deal  to  the  leeside,  especi- 
ally when  much  exposed.  Owing  to  its  growing 
so  much  quicker  than  any  of  our  other  forest 
trees,  it  is  not  suitable  for  intermixing  with  them, 
as  it  soon  overtops  them.  It  should  be  planted 
16  feet  apart,  and  filled  up  with  Birch  to  4  feet 
apart.  Its  timber  is  of  comparatively  little  value 
when  it  is  of  small  size,  but  after  forty  years  of 
age  it  commands  a  good  price.  It  is  the  most 
suitable  for  making  "  breaks  "  for  railway  waggons 
of  any  of  our  timber,  but  for  that  purpose  it 
must  be  not  less  than  14  inches  in  diameter.  In 
soils  unsuited  to  its  growth,  such  as  wet,  peaty 
soils,  it  is  liable  to  throw  out  excrescences  on  the 
trunk.  On  good,  loamy  soil  its  quickness  of 
growth  is  quite  astonishing.  The  White  Poplar 
or  Abele  is  the  only  other  species  valuable  as  a 
timber  tree.  Unlike  the  Black  Italian,  this  grows 
well  on  damp,  peaty  soil,  and  in  such  situations  it 
is  most  valuable  to  plant;  it  also  grows  well  on  stiff 
loam.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  not  so  spiral  as  the 
other,  but  partakes  more  of  the  habit  of  the  Oak 
or  Beech,  and  when  grown  singly  is  very  orna- 
mental. The  timber  is  most  useful  when  of  large 
size. 

Saleable  and  unsaleable  home-gro'wn 

timber.— What  "  J.  S.  E."  says  about  the  Walnut 
is  true  enough,  as  this  tree  is  at  present  vetoed 
by  fashion.  If  it  was  first  shipped  to  America 
and  then  brought  in  as  American,  no  doubt  a 
customer  could  be  found.  Things  must  be  better 
if  they  come  from  a  distance,  and  it  is  partly  this 
notion  that  causes  our  home-grown  timber  to  be 
passed  over  in  favour  of  foreign  importations. 
Sufficient  time  has  scarcely  elapsed  for  property 
owners  to  realise  the  "gingerbread"  nature  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  stuff  that  is  brought  into 
this  country  and  used  in  buildings.  Those  who 
follow  fashions  must  pay  the  penalty,  and  pro- 
perty owners  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  a  •'  penny- 
wise-and-pound-foolish-policy  "  to  use  indiscrimi- 
nately the  trumpery  stuff  known  as  "  buildirg  red 
wood  "  simply  because  it  comes  a  fraction  cheaper 
than  the  honest  enduring  wood  grown  on  their 
own  estates  can  be  manufactured.  I  like  to  hear 
of  new  varieties  being  introduced,  as  some  day 
we  may  drop  on  a  gold  mine  unawares,  but 
practically  we  have  already  trees  enough  if  we 
only  understood  them  and  their  values.  I  hope 
we  are  slowly  feeling  our  way  towards  a  better 
appreciation  of  our  home-grown  woods,  but  it 
will  have  to  be  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a 
pull  altogether  before  we  get  matters  righted 
and  our  British  timber  on  its  proper  footing. — 
J.  N.  Blunt. 

The  'Willow  as  a  tlmbsr  tree  —The 
Willow  (p.  484)  deserves  more  attention  than  htis 
been  paid  to  it.  It  has  seldom  been  cultivated 
in  a  large  way,  yet  there  are  few  trees  so  easily 
grown,  or  which  pay  better  for  cultivation.  It 
adapts  itself  to  a  wide  range  of  soil  and  climate 
It  grows  on  high  ground  and  on  gravelly  soils  as 
well  as  by  the  sides  of  streams,  where  we  gene- 
rally see  them.  They  are  of  rapid  growth  and 
yield  a  large  return.  The  Osier  is  especially  use- 
ful. The  Willow,  though  light,  is  tough,  and 
h8irdly  any  wood  is  so  good  for  the  linings  of  carts 
or  waggons  used  in  drawing  stone  or  other  rough 
heavy  articles.    Some  species  of  it  are  admiiabU 
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for  a  live  fence  or  hedge.  On  account  of  its  com- 
jparative  incombustibility  it  is  eminently  useful 
for  the  floors  of  buiklings  designed  to  be  fireproof. 
Indeed,  generally,  its  economic  value  has  been 
too  much  overlooked. — D.  J.  Y. 


PROFIIABLE  TREES  FOR  PLANTING. 
That  the  necessity  exists  for  farther  and  more 
extensive  introduction  of  varieties  of  trees  which, 
by  their  quick  growth  and  early  maturity  will 
repay  their  planters  by  early  profits,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Anyone  sceptical  upon  the  point  has 
only  to  look  at  the  immense  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing strides  with  which  every  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  the  country  is  progressing.  The  demand 
for  wood  of  every  description,  at  enhanced  prices, 
and  the  great  scarcity  of  supply  existing  in  many 
descriptions,  will  also  corroborate  the'statement, 
and  especially  so  when  it  is  added  that  the  de- 
mand is  greatest  and  the  scarcity  most  apparent 
in  those  very  classes  of  trees  of  rapid  develop- 
ment, namely — 

Willow  and  Poplar. — Daring  recent  years 
the  consumption  of  Willow  as  timber  for  the 
numerous  railway  networks  of  systems  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country  has  been  enor- 
mous. Its  universal  adoption  and  peculiar  suit- 
ability for  the  blocks  of  the  brakes,  &c.,  of  wag- 
gons and  other  railway  vehicles  have  induced 
great  scarcity  of  wood  of  large  dimensions  ;  while 
the  more  general  application  of  Poplar  of  good 
quality  for  many  country  purposes,  for  which, 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Larch  disease,  that 
tree  was  used,  has  caused  a  great  increase  in  the 
demand  for  well-grown  Poplar  wood.  Indeed,  the 
substitution  of  Poplar  for  Larch  is,  in  many  parts 
of  Scotland,  now  very  general ;  for  in  addition  to 
the  risk  of  failure  of  the  Larch  crop  by  disease,  and 
it  being  a  tree  which  requires  a  longer  time  to 
produce  wood  of  relative  value  than  Poplar,  there 
are  many  more  useful  purposes  for  which  the  wood 
of  this  latter  named  tree  is  found  to  be  better 
adapted  than  young  Larch  wood  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  years'  growth.  Consequently,  the  in- 
troduction of  Poplar  trees  in  young  plantations 
mixed  with  Spruce,  or  Scotch  Firs,  and  Larch,  to 
be  used  as  nurses,  seems  too  much  neglected. 
The  comparatively  quicker  maturity,  for  sale 
purposes,  of  the  Poplar  trunk  renders  it  a  very 
desirable  tree  to  be  used  for  such  purposes,  and 
the  variety  of  soils  to  which  it  can,  without 
detriment  to  its  rapidity  of  development,  ac- 
commodate itself  makes  it  capable  of  very 
general  application  in  most  situations  where 
plantations  are  being  formed,  or  where  any 
of  the  other  common  nurse  trees  are  employed. 
Judiciously  mixed  in  this  manner,  the  Poplars 
may  be  thinned  out  first,  along  with  the  Scotch 
Firs,  and  thus  allow  the  Larches  to  remain,  if 
they  should  prove  to  be  a  healthy  and  thriving 
crop,  till  they  become  of  more  value  from  their 
larger  growth ;  while  in  the  meantime  a  better 
return  is  obtained  from  the  Poplars  than  would 
have  been  produced  had  Larch  alone  been  used 
instead  of  them,  and  cut  when  the  wood  first 
required  to  be  thinned.  The  variety  of  Poplar 
most  suitable  for  this  purpose,  and,  indeed,  the 
best  of  all  the  class  of  fast-growing  timber  trees,  is 

The  Black  Italian  Poplae  (Populus  moni- 
lifera). — The  more  general  cultivation  of  this 
useful  and  desirable  Poplar  for  timber  purposes 
is  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  every  Scottish 
planter.  Although  this  tree,  like  the  other  Poplars 
as  a  class,  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil  and 
attain  to  considerable  size  in  a  very  few  years,  it 
prefers,  and  will  grow  most  rapidly,  when  planted 
in  a  deep,  moist,  loamy  soil,  and  makes  most 
wonderful  annual  growths  of  young  wood  in  damp, 
although  sandy,  alluviums  beside  river  banks  or 
level  flats.  The  height  to  which  a  full-grown 
Poplar  of  this  variety  will  attain  i^  about  120  feet, 
and  this  altitude  it  will  reach  in  sixty  years  in 
suitable  soil  and  situation.  The  uses  to  which  its 
timber  is  adapted  are  numerous,  and  owing  to 
this  toughness  and  lightness  it  is  well  suited  for 
any  constructive  purposes.  In  localities  where 
there  is  easy  and  convenient  means  of  transit  to 


any  of  the  great  centres  of  industry  and  manu- 
facture. Poplar  wood  of  fair  size,  from  about  2.1 
feet  to  3.V  feet  diameter  at  the  base  of  the  trunk, 
will  fetch  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  4d.  per  cubic  foot, 
and  frequently  a  higher  price.  In  this  respect, 
grown  solely  as  a  crop,  this  species  of  Poplar,  in 
the  same  given  number  of  years,  will  be  found  to 
be  a  safer  and  more  remunerative  tree  to  plant 
than  almost  any  other. 

White  and  Grey  Poplars. — Other  varieties 
of  Poplars  are  also  worthy  of  notice  as  being 
"  early  remunerative  trees,"  and  should  be  much 
more  extensively  cultivated.  We  refer  to  the 
common  Grey  Poplar  (Populus  canescens),  the 
White  Poplar  (Populus  alba),  both  of  which  are 
decidedly  worthy  of  much  more  attention  than 
arborists  have  hitherto  given  them,  and  will  be 
found  to  be  trees  of  very  useful  value  as  timber 
for  country  purposes.  The  Grey  Poplar  is  indeed 
a  very  potent  rival  to  the  Black  Italian,  but  we 
prefer  the  latter,  as  yielding  a  timber  of  much 
higher  quality  for  every  purpose  than  the  former 
named  tree  will  yield  at  the  same  age.  This  last 
mentioned  tree,  the  Grey  Poplar  (Populus  canes- 
cens), is  also  much  esteemed  by  many  planters, 
and  is  deservedly  prized  for  its  striking  foliage 
and  cold  grey  tints,  when  skilfully  blended  with 
warmer  hues  in  the  landscape,  no  less  than  for 
its  intrinsic  merit  as  a  useful  "  country  wood  " 
producing  tree.  It  yields  a  light,  tenacious, 
durable  quality  of  timber,  and  it  is  an  equally 
rapid  grower  with  the  Black  Italian  Poplar.  The 
other  varieties  or  Poplar,  such  as  the  Athenian 
(P.  grseoa),  the  Black  Poplar  (P.  nigra),  the 
White  Poplar  (P.  alba),  and  the  Ontario  (P.  can 
dicans),  may  be  all  held  as  fast-growing  trees 
respectively,  and  worthy  of  attention  to  some 
extent  where  variety  of  foliage  and  habit  in  a 
mixed  plantation  are  desired ;  but  as  rapid  pro 
ducers  of  wood  of  any  considerable  value,  we 
must  limit  our  recommendations  to  the  two 
Poplars  previously  ^named,  P.  monilifera  and  P, 
canescens. 

In  planting  Poplars  it  is  very  necessary  to 
give  due  attention,  in  the  young  plantations  or 
strips,  to  "  clear  headroom  "  to  the  young  trees,  for 
the  Poplar  is  of  itself  not  very  prone  to  throw  up 
a  vigorous  leader,  while  the  rubbing  and  fraying 
of  neighbouring  shoots  too  frequently  destroys  the 
tender  soft  bark  of  the  young  wood  of  the  main 
stem,  where  early  thinning  has  not  been  attended 
to  in  due  season.  Poplar  trees  in  strips  and 
plantations  may  thus  be  frequently  seen  to  be 
permanently  injured  from  this  cause,  and  if  really 
good  specimens  are  desired  in  after  years,  it 
would  be  well  to  clear  out  all  round  the  speci- 
mens left.  The  return  from  the  sale  of  the  wood 
of  the  Grey  Poplar  of  similar  age  to  the  Black 
Italian  is  about  the  same  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, and  we  find  that,  at  some  timber  sales 
lately,  vigorously  grown  trees  of  the  Grey  Poplar 
fetched  as  much  as  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  3d.  per  cubic 
foot,  being  about  2  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base; 
and  in  other  localities  similar,  if  not  better, 
quotations  were  realised  at  recent  sales  for 
similar  sizes  and  equal  quality. 

Willows. — Having  thus  cursorily  noticed  the 
principal  members  of  the  Poplar  family,  which 
are  deserving  of  wider  introduction  into  the  wood- 
land scenery  and  economic  planting  of  this  country, 
we  shall  proceed  to  notice  those  varieties  of  the 
Willow  family  which  are  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  they  at  present  receive,  as  being  trees  of 
rapid  growth,  producing  good  and  useful  timber, 
and  as  being  decidedly  entitled  to  be  fairly  ranked 
amongst  the  foremost  species  of  forest  timber 
tree8,as  subjects  worth  planting  as  early  remunera- 
tive trees.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  Willow  is 
a  matter  of  universal  admission.  From  the  earliest 
Scripture  times  we  are  told  of  this  habit  of  quick 
development  when  in  suitable  localities  and  situa- 
tions. Thus,  "they  shall  spring  up  as  Willows  by  the 
watercourses ; "  and  the  very  derivative  name 
"  Salix,"underwhich the  wholeclass  is  enumerated, 
signifies  to  spring,  and  is  thus  characteristic  of 
the  habit  so  well  known  of  the  plant.  The  varieties 
of  the  Willow  family  are  well-nigh  countless. 
Loudon  enumerates  some  282  varieties  as  well 


known  and  in  cultivation.  The  general  features 
of  the  broadoutlinesof  the  family  are  their  rapidity 
of  growth,  the  soft,  porous,  light,  and  uninllam- 
mable  nature  of  the  timber,  and  its  general 
suitability  for  country  purposes,  to  which  ordinary 
hardwood  and  Fir  are  quite  inapplicable,  but  in 
regard  to  which  its  toughness  renders  Willow  or 
Saugh  peculiarly  adapted,  all  combine  to  make 
this  tree  worthy  of  more  extensive  cultivation. 
The  covering  or  "  cleading  "  of  cart  bottoms  and 
railway  waggons  and  the  manufacture  of  break- 
blocks  form  a  considerable  source  of  demand  for 
the  timber  of  large,  well-grown  Willow  trees,  and 
there  are  many  other  purposes  to  which  this  wood 
is  specially  adapted,  and  for  which  it  is  largely 
used.  Passing  over  for  the  present  the  treatment 
of  the  Willow  as  a  crop  (grown  as  wands),  and 
the  remunerative  advantages  of  this  mode  of 
utilising  wet  land  and  damp  situations,  where, 
from  peculiarity  of  situation,  drainage  is  difficult, 
we  notice  only  the  question  of  the  value  of  the 
Willow  as  a  timber-producing  tree.  Unfortunately, 
in  this  country  the  Willow  is  too  often  thrust  into 
the  background  as  a  tree  worth  planting  for  the 
value  of  the  wood,  and  is  planted  only  or  chiefly 
in  damp  marshy  corners,  where  it  is  frequently 
neglected  and  allowed  to  grow  up  without  any 
regard  to  the  formation  of  a  good  bole,  or,  in  fact, 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  its  ulterior  use. 
Were  a  little  care  and  attention  paid  to  this  hand- 
some species  of  trees,  even  in  such  waste  situations, 
the  trouble  and  expense  would  amply  repay  the 
planter.  Indeed,  there  is  no  department  of 
forestry  that  yields  a  better  return  than  cultivating 
these  rapid-growing  timber  trees,  such  as  the 
Willow  and  Poplar.  In  the  commercial  world 
small  profits  and  quick  returns  are  now-a-days 
the  acknowledged  maxim  of  correct  mercantile 
policy;  and  similarly  in  forestry,  whatever  plan  of 
management,  planting,  or  beating  up  be  adopted, 
and  shows  the  most  probable  prospect  of  future 
advantage  at  the  earliest  date,  is  sure  to  be  at 
once  recommended  and  put  into  practice. 

It  is  very  difficult  indeed,  out  of  282  varieties 
of  the  Salix  or  Willow  family,  to  single  out  one 
or  two  of  the  most  suitable  and  advantageous  for 
general  planting  as  timber  trees ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  though  there  may  appear  282  varieties, 
botanically  speaking,  these  may  be  reduced  to  a 
very  much  smaller  compass  when  they  are  treated 
of  collectively  as  similar  trees.  In  fact  they  pre- 
sent frequently  so  few  features  of  distinctive 
merit  or  difference,  that  the  number  might  be  very 
safely  reduced  to  a  much  smaller  list  of  distinc- 
tive individual  trees  worth  growirg  for  their 
timber  in  suitable  soils  and  situations  throughout 
Scotland.  Indeed,  after  a  careful  analysis  of  all 
the  species,  it  appears  that  the  entire  list  of 
Willows,  which  may  be  regarded  as  claimants  for 
popular  favour  as  timber  trees,  may  be  simply  re- 
duced to  four  distinct  varieties — viz.,  Salix  alba 
(the  White  or  Huntingdon  Willow),  Salix  caprea 
(Goat  Willow  or  Saugh  tree),  Salix  Ilusselliana 
(Bedford  Willow),  and  Salix  fragilis  (Red-wood 
Willow).  Of  these  varieties,  the  first  named,  viz., 
the  Huntingdon  Willow  (Salix  alba),  is  probably, 
when  unprnned  and  grown  naturally  in  favour- 
able circumstances,  the  handsomest  and  finest  of 
all  the  Willows  of  really  tree  dimensions.  It  is, 
in  truth,  a  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  tree, 
whether  it  be  regarded  for  its  general  outline  and 
habit,  or  for  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  whitish 
appearance  of  the  foliage,  which,  combined  with 
its  general  light  and  elegant  outline,  contribute 
to  render  this  one  of  the  most  favourite  trees 
for  planting  in  such  situations  as  conduce  to  its 
early  and  full  development.  Such  situations  are 
river  banks  in  deep,  damp  alluvial  soil  in  flat 
marshy  ground,  and  upon  those  low-lying  swampy 
situations  so  well  known  and  common  in  Scotland, 
where  few  planters  care  to  risk  a  general  crop  of 
timber  trees.  This  Willow,  which  we  deem  worthy 
of  far  more  universal  cultivation  in  this  country 
than  has  hitherto  been  attempted,  has,  like  many 
other  varieties  of  its  tribe,  the  advantage  of  thriv- 
ing very  well  indeed  in  rather  poor  soils  and  in 
thin  sandy  stretches  or  on  damp  sub-soils.  Cer- 
tainly most  trees  will  thrive  better  in  deep  rich 
loamy  soils,  with  rather  a  damp  sub-soil,  than  in  a 
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poor  thin  one  ;  but  the  only  point  of  importance  to 
be  observed  now-a-days  is,  that  the  soil  (whatever 
its  nature  may  be)  shall  be  well  drained  from 
stagnant  water,  and  trees  of  magnitude,  such  as 
the  White  Willow,  Grey  Poplar,  and  other  rapid- 
growing  timber  trees,  will  all  benefit  imme- 
diately. Thus  in  cold  upland  situations  not  only 
may  the  Grey  Willow,  but  also  the  Bedford  Wil- 
low (Salix  Russelliana)  be  grown  with  profit  and 
advantage.  In  any  situation  of  soil  with  damp 
bottom  the  progress  made  by  the  Grey  Willow  is 
truly  marvellous.  The  plants  so  situated  soon 
attain  considerable  height,  and  rush  up  with  clean 
straight  boles  when  planted  closely,  and  yield 
timber  of  no  small  value  in  a  few  years.  It  has 
been  observed  that  the  annual  increase  in  timber 
of  the  Grey  Poplar,  in  trees  of  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  is  at  the  rate  of  about  2  cubic  feet  in  cer- 
tain situations — certainly  no  inconsiderable  rent 
for  the  ground  occupied  by  the  tree — and  this 
measurement  has  been  verified  in  more  than  one 
place  both  in  Scotland  and  England;  and,  in 
some  soils,  trees  planted  eighteen  years  ago  have 
now  attained  in  strong  clayey  loam  fully  25  feet 
in  altitude,  and  girth  about  7  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence at  1  foot  from  the  ground.  The  wood  of  the 
Salix  alba  is  used  for  a  variety  of  wright  work. 
It  is  peculiarly  light,  tough,  and  easily  wrought, 
and  is  adapted  for  a  great  number  of  country 
purposes — such  as  cleading  of  carts  and  waggons, 
railway  brakes,  planking  and  joisting  boards,  and 
for  many  purposes  in  connection  with  mill-wright 
work ;  tool  handles,  hoops,  copper-work,  and 
basket-making.  Indeed,  there  is  no  part  of  this 
tree,  from  its  thick  and  heavy  trunk  to  the 
youngest  twig,  but  is  adapted  to  some  use.  The 
bark  of  the  Grey  Willow  abounds  in  tannin,  but 
does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  appreciated,  and 
is  worthy  of  more  notice  in  this  country  for  the 
purposes  of  the  tanner.  In  this  respect  it  appears 
to  be  much  more  generally  used  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  The  facility  with  which  this  tree  is 
propagated,  and  rushes  up  into  shape  after  being 
planted,  is  another  recommendation  to  its  future 
increased  introduction.  All  that  is  requisite  to 
commence  a  willowry  or  plantation  of  this  tree  is 
to  insert  into  the  soil  cuttings  made  from  one  or 
two  years'  wood  (about  2  feet  long)  to  the  depth, 
say,  of  10  inches  to  1  foot.  Stobs  made  of  this 
tree  of  greater  thickness,  say  even  up  to  i  inches 
to  6  inches  in  diameter,  succeed  very  well  in  damp 
sub-soils,  and  many  fine  large  trees  have  been 
grown  from  them,  although,  upon  the  whole,  and 
in  a  variety  of  soils  and  situations,  trees  grown 
from  the  smaller  sizes  are  preferable.  The  next 
variety  of  Willow  well  worthy  of  culture  in  this 
country  is 

The  Goat  Willow  (Salix  caprea),  commonly 
called  "  The  Saugh."  Although  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  acquire  a  great  height  and  large  dimen- 
sions, there  are,  nevertheless,  examples  throughout 
the  country  of  immense  size,  considering  the 
habits  of  the  tree.  It  thrives  in  any  soil  or  ele- 
vation, but  will  attain  its  highest  height  and 
dimensions  in  a  dry,  rich,  deep,  loamy  soil,  with 
a  cool,  if  not  dampish,  bottom.  The  wood  of  the 
Saugh  is  tough  and  elastic,  having  considerable 
lateral  as  well  as  longitudinal  adhesion,  and  ad- 
mits of  a  very  fine  polish.  It  is  of  considerable 
value  for  jobbing  purposes;  but  the  White  Willow 
(Salix  alba),  in  point  of  utility  as  a  timber  tree, 
beats  this  variety  completely.  The  price  wliich 
the  Salix  caprea  will  realise  in  a  sale  is  about  the 
same  (according  to  district)  as  that  of  the  Larch 
or  Birch  wood.  It  is  very  profitable  as  an  under- 
growth in  many  plantations,  for  in  favourable 
seasons  it  will  yield  young  shoots  fully  5  feet  in 
one  year,  and  very  suitable  for  the  purposes  of 
the  crate-maker  or  basket  manufacturer.  The 
bark  yields  a  large  amount  of  tannin.  Another 
member  of  the  Willow  family  worthy  of  notice  is 
the 

Salix  ruAGiLis,  ob  PiEdwood  Willow,  a 
tree  regarding  whose  utility  there  is  considerable 
difference  of  opinion.  On  the  one  hand,  its 
timber  has  been  condemned  by  some  arborists  as 
useless ;  and  they  have  further  asserted  that  the 
qualities  usually  ascribed  to  it  are  due  to  another 


species,  with  which  they  say  it  is  confounded — 
viz ,  Salix  Russelliana ;  while,  upon  the  other 
hand,  its  suitability,  on  account  of  durability, 
lightness,  and  toughness  for  many  purposes, 
whether  local  or  for  shipbuilding,  for  which  it  is 
well  adapted,  renders  it  worthy  of  more  notice 
than  it  at  present  attracts  in  our  plantations, 
where  damp  soil,  with  deep  alluvial  sub-soil, 
fosters  its  rapid  growth.  Its  wood  is  likewise 
available  and  very  suitable  for  constructive 
purposes,  for  houses,  water-wheels,  planking,  &c., 
and  indeed  for  all  country  work,  where  a  really 
good,  clean,  light,  tough,  elastic  and  useful  wood 
is  required.  One  considerable  drawback  to  this 
Willow  is  its  liability  to  become  dead  in  the  top 
shoots,  or  "  stag-headed  ; "  and  as  this  habit  is  of 
frequent  occurrence,  this  variety  is  in  much  less 
repute  than  the  Salix  Russelliana  or  Salix  alba  as 
a  timber  tree  of  rapid  growth.  It  will  thrive  best 
upon  a  stiff,  damp,  clayey  soil,  with  cold  sub-soil. 
The  wood  is,  when  cut,  red  in  the  heart,  with  a 
white  margin,  and  upon  being  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  air  for  a  time,  the  whole  assumes 
a  reddish  pink  hue  of  agreeable  appearance,  and 
of  a  consistency  easily  wrought,  and  of  a  very 
useful  texture  for  any  domestic  or  rural  purpose. 
The  other  species  of  Willow  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  worthy  of  extended  cultivation  in 
this  country  is 

The  Russell,  or  Bedfokd  Willow.— Re- 
sembling as  it  does  the  Salix  fragilis,  already 
described,  it  is  rather  more  graceful  and  elegant 
in  its  foliage  and  contour ;  and  indeed,  in  the 
case  of  large  and  well-grown  trees,  the  Salix 
Russelliana  exhibits  a  far  finer  outline  than  any 
other  of  the  congeners  of  this  family.  Its  rapidity 
of  growth  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  Salix  alba, 
and  far  superior  to  that  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Willow  tribe  already  described.  Its  timber 
is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Salix  alba.  While 
light,  tough,  elastic,  and  unlikely  to  crack  or  split, 
its  timber  is  highly  prized  in  the  building  of 
manufactories  and  for  flooring  and  such  like 
purposes ;  for  its  non-combuslive  properties, 
coupled  with  its  non-liability  to  shrink  or  crack, 
render  it  very  useful  in  the  building  of  many 
edifices — such  as  mills,  manufactories,  granaries, 
&c.  It  is  also,  like  its  other  neighbours  of  the 
Willow  and  Saugh  tribes,  greatly  used  for  cleading 
cart  and  waggon  bottotiis,  making  railway  brakes, 
lining  coalpits  and  stone  or  lime  quarries,  and  for 
almost  any  purpose  connected  with  rural  economy. 
This  Willow  succeeds  best  in  a  deep  moist  soil  of 
medium  description,  but  is  decidedly  unsuited  to 
situations  where  water  is  stagnant  in  the  subsoil. 
It  will  also  thrive  and  produce  good  timber  upon 
cold  clayey  soil  if  there  be  due  regard  to  drainage 
of  the  till  beneath.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Salix 
Russelliana  is  very  decidedly  a  tree  to  be  exten- 
sively planted,  in  conjunction  with  the  Salix  alba 
and  Salix  fragilis,  upon  exposed  uplands  for 
timber  purposes,  and  in  such  situations  it  will 
yield  a  quick  and  good  return  to  the  planter.  It 
should  be  grown  in  masses,  for  in  such  circum- 
stances it  is  far  more  profitable  than  when  planted 
as  a  single  specimen  or  hedgerow  tree,  or  when 
mixed  with  others  whose  too  rapid  side-spreading 
growth  may  interfere  with  its  head  or  stem. 


Observation  on  tree  growth.— An  in- 
teresting observation  on  tree  rings  is  recorded  by 
Professor  Bachelant.  During  a  visit  to  the  ruins 
of  I'alenque,  Mexico,  in  1859,  M.  Charnay  caused 
all  the  trees  that  hid  the  faoade  of  one  of  the 
pyramids  of  the  palace  to  be  cut  down.  On  a 
second  visit  in  1880  he  cut  the  trees  that  had 
grown  since  1850,  and  he  remarked  that  all  of 
them  had  a  number  of  circles  greatly  more 
numerous  than  their  age  would  warrant,  suppos- 
ing one  circle  only  to  be  added  annually.  The 
oldest  could  only  have  been  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  but  on  a  section  of  one  of  them  he  counted 
250  circles.  The  tree  was  about  2  feet  in  diameter. 
A  shrub  not  more  than  eighteen  months  old  had 
eighteen  concentric  circles.  II.  Charnay  found 
the  case  repeated  in  every  species  and  in  trees  of 
all  sizes.  He  concluded  that  in  hot  and  moist 
climates,  where  Nature  is  never  at  rest,  trees  may 


produce,  not  one  circle  in  a  year,  but  one  in  a 
month.  The  age  of  a  monument  has  often  been 
calculated  from  that  of  trees  that  have  grown  on 
their  rains.  For  Palenque  1700  years  had  been 
calculated,  1700  rings  having  been  counted  on  a. 
tree.  These  observations,  however,  require  the 
number  to  be  cut  down  to  150  or  200  years.  Pro- 
fessor Bachelant  asks  if  Jl.  Charnay  took  account 
of  certain  coloured  rings  which  some  tropical  trees 
present  in  cross  section,  and  which  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  annual  circles. — D. 


THE  WOOD  OF  THUJA  GIGANTEA. 
Thuja  gigantea  is,  among  the  trees  on  the 
north-west  coast,  the  Indian's  best  friend,  for  out 
of  its  wood  and  bark  he  manufactures  endless 
articles  of  domestic,  hunting,  fishing,  and  warlike 
economy.  Most  of  their  canoes  are  hollowed  out 
of  it,  at  least  in  Vancouver  Island  ;  and  there  is 
a  case  quoted  where  a  canoe  made  out  of  Cupres- 
sus  nutkaensis,  in  Vancouver,  was  quite  an  excep- 
tion, and  indeed  the  canoe  was  probably  traded 
from  some  of  the  northern  tribes,  and  not  of  Van- 
couver manufacture  at  all.  The  Indian  ropes  are 
also  very  commonly  twisted  out  of  its  bark.  The 
tree  which  I  took  for  Thuja  plicata,  and  out  of 
which  I  happened  to  see  the  Indians,  just  at  the 
time  I  wrote  the  letter  quoted,  twisting  ropes,  I 
believe,  from  after  investigation,  to  have  been 
only  a  stunted  form  of  T.  gigantea,  and  that  T. 
plicata  is  not  a  separate  species,  but  for  reasons 
which  I  have  given  in  another  place,  and  cannot 
now  again  repeat,  is,  indeed,  only  a  variety  of  T. 
gigantea.  North  of  latitude  5.3°  Cupressus  nut- 
kaensis takes  the  place  of  Thuja  gigantea,  and  is 
applied  by  the  Indians  to  all  the  useful  purposes 
of  T.  gigantea,  and  to  some  others  in  addition. 
For  instance,  at  the  Matlakatlah  Mission,  on  the 
coast  of  British  Columbia,  in  about  latitude  54° 
north,  where  there  are  fine  groves  of  it,  it  is  sawn 
into  lumber  and  sent  to  Victoria,  where  it  meets 
a  ready  sale  among  the  cabinetmakers,  as  it  takes 
a  fine  polish  and  works  beautifully.  Most  of  the 
prettily  polished  discs  and  little  cylinders  used  by 
the  Indians  in  gambling  are  made  either  from  this 
wood  or  from  that  of  Acer  macrophyllum.  It  is 
also  valuable  for  ship  or  boat-building.  The  wood 
of  T.  gigantea  is  whitish,  but  in  its  fresh  state  is 
yellower  ;  hence  the  name  Yellow  Cypress  applied 
to  it.  It  is  light,  tough,  durable,  and  easily 
worked.  The  property  of  durability  it  shares  with 
Thuja  gigantea,  and,  in  addition,  it  has  a  pleasant 
fragrance.  On  this  account  the  Russians  about 
Sitka  used  to  call  it  dushnik,  or  scented  wood.  It 
was  absolutely  at  one  time  exported  to  China, 
and  returned  marked  with  Chinese  characters, 
which  warranted  it  as  "real  Chinese  camphor 
wood,"  puissant  for  many  purposes,  and  a  sovereign 
remedy  against  moths  in  drawers  I  In  repairing 
old  Fort  Simpson,  the  only  log  found  sound  after 
twenty-one  years'  trial  of  those  used  for  under- 
pinning was  a  stock  of  this.  M. 


The  moat  wooded  counties.— Treating 

the  three  Ridings  of  Yorkshire  as  separate  counties, 
Sussex  is  the  only  county  which  returns  more  than 
100,000  acres  of  wood,  nearly  11  per  cent,  of  its 
area  being  thus  clothed.  The  woods  of  Hamp- 
shire are  next  in  magnitude,  embracing  some 
87,000  acres,  but  forming  only  8  per  cent,  of  that 
county's  area.  Kent  follows  with  78,000  acres  of 
woodland,  while  the  adjoining  county  of  Surrey, 
although  returning  only  some  18,000  acres  of  wood, 
shows  almost  as  high  a  percentage  as  its  neigh- 
bour Sussex,  since  very  nearly  one-tenth  of  its 
whole  area  is  thus  employed.  These  four  counties, 
Hampshire,  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  appear  to 
possess  a  much  larger  extent  of  woodland,  re- 
latively to  their  size,  than  any  other  area  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  red-rot  of  Pines  it  said  to  be  caused 
by  the  penetration  and  diffusion  of  the  mycelium 
of  a  fungus  (Trametes  pini)  in  the  heart-wood, 
whose  reproductive  parts  appear  on  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  branches,  especially  in  branch  holes. 
The  spores  produced  fall  on  the  exposed  surface 
of  newly  broken  oS  branches,  and  thus  led-rot 
may  soon  become  widely  spread. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  :  hut 
Thk  Akt  itself  is  Na tlke." — SftaXrs/'fan: 


Flower  Garden. 


NOTES  FROM  BERWICKSHIRE 
The  spring  months,  March,  April,  and  May, 
were  extremely  cold  and  backward.  During 
April  the  registering  thermometer  indicated 
67*^  of  frost  for  the  month,  and  in  May  30° 
\vere  registered.  This  low  temperature  was 
generally  accompanied  by  piercingly  cold 
winds  from  the  north,  north-east,  and  east, 
which  had  a  very  unfavourable  effect  upon 
our  gardens,  and  especially  upon  spring 
flowers  of  all  kinds  in  the  open  air,  the  con- 
sequence being  that  gardens  generally  in 
this  county  looked  very  bare.  Even  the 
common  Primrose  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
season  was  ungenial,  and  refused  to  flower 
as  freely  as  usual.  Fortunately,  fruit  trees, 
such  as  Apples  and  Pears,  had  not  advanced 
sufficiently  to  suffer  much  from  the  frosty 
nights  and  cold,  biting  winds  which  we  ex- 
perienced ;  consequently,  wall  trees  consisting 
of  Apples,  Pears,  Apricots,  and  Cherries  now 
gi\'e  promise  of  heavy  crops  of  fruit. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  the  sulphur 
Hoop-petticoat  Narcissus  (N.  Bulbocodium 
citrinus)  flowered  beautifully  on  my  rock  bor- 
der in  the  open  air.  It  was  planted  out  in 
June  last  year  after  having  bloomed  in  the 
greenhouse  in  the  previous  spring.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  and  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Narcissi.  It  has  just  ripened  its  seed,  which 
will  be  sown  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
The  white  Hoop-petticoat  Narcissus  (N.  Bul- 
bocodium monophyllus),  planted  out  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  situation  and 
soil,  has  not  flowered.  Several  of  my  gar- 
dening friends  have  complained  to  me  of  the 
difficulty  which  they  experience  in  establish- 
ing the  yellow  Hoop-petticoat  Narcissus  (N. 
Bulbocodium  conspicuus)  in  their  gardens  ; 
they  find  that  it  is  in  the  habit  of  flowering 
well  the  first  year  after  being  planted,  and 
then  disappearing  altogether.  The  same 
difficulty  was  experienced  by  me  in  getting 
this  lovely  flower  established  in  my  garden, 
for  although  bulbs  of  it  were  frequently  pur- 
chased from  some  of  the  leading  bulb  mer- 
chants and  carefully  planted  in  early  autumn, 
yet,  after  flowering,  they  invariably  disap- 
peared, and  did  not  come  up  again.  Seven 
or  eight  years  ago  some  small  bulbs  of  this 
Narcissus  were  presented  to  me  by  a  friend 
in  this  neighbourhood,  in  whose  garden  it 
had  become  established  in  large  clumps,  and 
they  have  grown  luxuriantly  and  flowered 
profusely  in  my  garden  every  year  since  they 
were  planted.  Last  week  several  clumijs 
were  finely  in  bloom  on  the  rock  border. 
There  are  clumps  of  upwards  of  fifty  of  the 
most  distinct  kinds  of  Daffodils  in  my  gar- 


den, and  they  have  all  flowered  remarkably 
well  this  season,  owing  apparently  to  the 
roots  having  l)een  lifted  in  the  beginning  of 
.\ugust  last,  when  they  were  perfectly  ripe, 
ancl  replanted  immediately  afterwards  in 
fresh,  well  prepared  soil,  mixed  with  tho- 
roughly rotten  farmyard  manure. 

In  The  Ci.\ri)EN  (p.  417)  the  Rev.  C. 
WoUey  Dod  stated  that  "  Primula  minima 
is  a  plant  which  no  treatment  I  can  think  of 
will  make  flower,  though  I  have  had  plenty 
of  roots  for  several  years.''  It  appears  to 
me  that  many  ])eculiarities  with  regard  to 
the  growth  of  particular  kinds  of  ])lants  in 
different  localities  and  soils  have  yet  to  be 
cleared  up,  for  I  may  mention  that  a  small 
plant  of  this  Primula  which  I  brought  from 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York, 
three  years  ago  has  grown  on  my  rock 
border  so  well,  that  the  plant  is  now  very 
nearly  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  has'  flowered 
every  year  since  I  got  it,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  al[)ine  plants  in  my  garden  in 
early  April,  when  its  lovely  pink  blossoms 
appear  above  the  mossy  foliage.  The  follow- 
ing   Primulas  have    flowered   on    my    rock 

this 


border  and   in  my   little 

bog   garden 

sprmg,  viz.  : — 

Primula  minima 

Primula  .Vuricula 

Wulfeniana 

auriculala 

rosea 

hiteola 

cashmeriana 

sikkimensis 

denticulala 

viscosa 

altaica 

Peyritschi 

ciliata     and    its 

margmata 

varieties 

Sieboldi 

farinosa 

japonica 

farinosa   siiperba 

involucrata 

longiflora 

capitata 

There  are  several  other  species  in  my  gar- 
den, but  they  have  not  flowered.  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  most  of  my  Primulas  to  the 
kindness  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Boyd,  of  Faldon- 
side,  near  Melrose,  late  president  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  a 
very  large  collection  of  these  beautiful  and 
interesting  plants  in  his  alpine  garden,  and 
who  grows  and  flowers  them  better  than  I 
have  ever  seen  them  elsewhere.  When  I 
paid  him  a  visit  in  the  middle  of  April  last, 
he  showed  me  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
many  rare  kinds  in  full  bloom,  not  small 
sickly  plants  such  as  one  usually  sees,  but 
fine  large  healthy  specimens  covered  with 
bloom.  Many  of  them  were  exquisitely 
beautiful.  His  set  of  P.  marginata,  consist- 
ing of  several  distinctly  marked  varieties,  was 
particularly  fine.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties 
connected  with  the  successful  growth  of  al- 
pine Primulas  is  the  keeping  them  pro]3erly 
supplied  with  water  when  they  require  it. 

Chionodoxa  Lucilife  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sjtring  flowers  in  my  garden,  being 
in  general  colour  very  like  the  well-known 
annual  Nemophila  insignis,  and  flowering 
very  shortly  after  the  Snowdrops.  Four  or 
five  years  ago  I  purchased  from  Mr.  Barr 
twenty-five  bulbs  of  the  Chionodoxa  and 
these  now  form  a  large  clump  and  produce 
flowers  in  great  profusion.  This  spring  flower 
requires  to  be  seen  in  well-established  large 
clumps  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  its  merits. 


It  is  invidious  to  make  any  comparison  be- 
tween it  and  the  well-known  Scilla  sibirica,  for 
both  are  lovely. 

Some  years  ago,  in  sjiring,  I  got  from 
Messrs.  Froebel,  of  Zurich,  a  ]_)lant  of  Eritri- 
chium  nanum,  which  flowered  well  in  my 
rock  border  in  the  following  summer,  but 
very  shortly  afterwards  it  died.  This  is,  I 
understand,  the  usual  experience  of  cultiva- 
tors of  alpine  plants  in  this  country  with 
regard  to  this  Eritrichium.  Soldanellaalpina, 
S.  minima,  S.  Clusii,  and  S.  montana  grow 
well  with  me,  but  they  will  not  flower.  There 
is  a  large  clump  of  the  common  blue  Iris, 
Iris  germanica  (type),  on  the  lawn  here, 
near  a  Rhododendron  bed,  at  present  in  full 
flower.  This  Iris  incurs  no  trouble  after  it 
is  planted,  and  its  effect  in  a  large  clump  on 
the  Grass  is  excellent.  Many  species  of 
Irises  have  flowered  with  me  this  season, 
including — 


Iris  neglecla 
nudicaulis 
olbiensis 
pallida 
pumila 
reticulata 
sibirica 
stylosa 
tenax 
versicolor 
virginica 

There  are  between  sixty  and  seventy  kinds 
of  Iris  in  my  garden,  but  some  of  them,  such 
as  susiana  and  iberica,  have  not  yet  pro- 
duced flowers.  I  intend  trying  Prof.  Foster's 
plan  with  these.  George  Muirhead.     . 

Faxtjri,  Bei"wickshire. 


Iris  aphylla 
Chamceiris 
cristata 
caucasica 
biflora 

biflora  gracilis 
flavescens 
florentina  (germanica 

alba) 
graminea 
lurida 


COLOUR  COMBINATIONS. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  those 
who  are  fond  of  a  herbaceous  or  wild  garden 
if  I  note  down  a  few  accidental  groupings 
which  have  presented  themselves  this  spring, 
and  which  may  so  easily  be  followed  another 
year.  In  a  garden  surrounded  by  a  Yew 
hedge  (now  covered  with  shoots  of  a  rich 
bronzy  tint)  stands  a  stump  overrun  with  a 
nearly  white  variegated  Ivy ;  all  round  the 
foot  of  the  stumi)  the  ground  is  carpeted 
with  the  wild  Forget-me-not,  and  out  of  this 
mass  of  cloudy  blue  rise  large  scarlet 
herbaceous  Poppies  and  light  primrose- 
coloured  Irises,  a  combination  that  is  most 
interesting.  In  another  place  a  Cotoneaster 
bush  full  of  white  blossom  is  surrounded  by 
the  pink  Campion  of  our  woods,  and  in 
front  of  the  Campion  is  the  delicate  Wood- 
ruff and  a  plant  or  two  of  the  Water  Avens, 
Sowerby's  favourite  wild  flower,  which  grows 
most  luxuriantly  in  Derbyshire.  A  charming 
harmony  in  yellows  is  formed  by  the  Irises 
already  mentioned  with  Iceland  Poppies, 
and  below  these  are  the  yellow  and  white 
Limnanthes,  which  are  always  covered  with 
bees,  and  blossoming  so  profusely  that  one  can 
scarcely  see  the  delicate  green  of  the  foliage. 
A  low-growing  blue  \'eronica  makes  a  good 
contrast  to  the  Limnanthes,  and  creeps  on  the 
stone  edge  of  the  border  with  golden  Money- 
wortand  theSaxifragecalled  Lady'sCushionor 
Dovedale  Moss,  now  a  snowy  mass  of  flower. 
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The  little  white  Burnet  Rose  is  coming  into 
bloom,  and,  small  as  it  is,  its  scent  on  a 
warm  evening  overpowers  everything  in  the 
garden.  I  do  not  think  it  is  often  seen  in 
cultivation,  but  it  is  well  worth  planting  in 
the  wild  garden  for  the  sake  of  its  perfume. 
Mine  was  brought  from  a  Welsh  mountain, 
and  has  been  twice  transplanted,  but  flourishes 
as  a  bush  about  3  feet  high  against  a  Privet 
hedge  double  that  height  ;  over  it  hangs 
a  Laburnum,  and  by  its  side  a  stump  covered 
with  a  white  Clematis  of  small  full-flowering 
growth  from  the  beautiful  garden  of  Mr. 
Frank  Miles.  Where  it  is  practicable  to  have 
in  a  garden  a  hedge  as  a  background  I 
.should  strongly  recommend  stumps  to  be 
placed  at  intervals  in  front  of  it,  as  so  much 
variety  can  be  obtained  by  growing  on  them 
different  coloured  Ivy,  Clematis,  creeping 
Ro.ses,  and  summer  annuals  or  Honeysuckles, 
which  stand  out  against  the  dark  Yew  and 
do  not  injure  the  hedge,  as  would  be  the 
case  if  they  were  allowed  actually  to  climb 
upon  it.  The  front  and  sides  can  then  be 
filled  up  with  low-growing  plants  of  suitable 
colours  for  the  various  stumps,  blending  the 
whole  by  degrees.  It  would  take  up  too 
much  space  to  allude  to  the  endless  beauties 
of  combination  that  strike  one  in  a  wild 
garden  of  this  sort,  and  no  one  can  really 
experience  the  full  enjoyment  of  such  an 
"  earthly  paradise "  who  does  not  study 
colour  in  its  manifold  harmonies. 

L.  C.  Masters. 
Annerhy  Park,  Notts. 


for  covering  bare  banks,  its  deep  green  leaves  being 
extremely  effective  ;  its  flowers  are  violet-purple  and 
last  good  for  a  considerable  time.  Astragalus 
monspessulanus  and  vulpinus  are  both  c.vtremely 
preUy  ;  their  flowers  crcei>ing  out  from  unilerneath 
the  beautifully  divided  foliage  have  a  charming  effect  ; 
turfy  loam  appears  to  suit  them  liest.  I'hlnx  ovata 
is  just  now  very  showy,  its  habit  being  good  and  the 
flowers  large.  Erigeron  aurantiacus  is  also  a  grand 
plant  ;  it  is  dwarf  in  habit,  and  its  flowers  are  large 
and  reddish  orange  in  colour. 

Too  nuich  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Rock 
Roses  ;  during  the  recent  bright  sunshine  they  have 
been  a  glorious  sight,  and  indeed  will  continue  to  be 
for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  Their  colours — 
yellow, crimson,  white  and  other  shades — intermingled 
on  banks  or  borders  render  them  invaluable  ;  they 
are,  too,  easy  of  propagation  and  culture,  sandy  soils 
suiting  them  best.  Primula  sikkimensis,  growing  in  a 
moist  place  in  full  sunshine,  is  a  lovely  plant,  its 
pendulous  pale  yellow  flowers  being  very  beautiful. 
P.  farinosa  in  a  like  position  is  also  attractive  ;  l)oth 
are  worthy  of  e.xtensive  cultivation.  Veronica  saxa- 
tilis  Ijears  blue  flowers  of  great  beauty,  as  does  also 
Polemonium  rupestris,  and  the  latter  in  addition 
has  pleasing  foliage.  Odontospermum  maritimum 
has  Gaillardia-like  flowers  of  good  substance  and 
very  effective.  Dryas  octopetala  is  an  excellent 
plant  for  rockwork,  forming,  as  it  does,  a  sheet  of 
white  flowers.  The  above  are  some  of  the  best 
things  in  our  flower  borders  at  the  present  time, 
although  the  list  might  be  greatly  extended  ;  for 
instance,  the  Arenarias,  of  which  there  are  many 
desirable  varieties,  are  likewise  now  in  great  beauty. 

C.  D. 


Double  Poet's  Narcissus. — Referring  to  the 
two  forms  which  Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland  sent  from 
Cork  to  your  office,  mentioned  in  The  Garden 
(p.  536),  allow  me  to  observe  that  I  know  two  such 
different  sorts  ;  the  one,  perhaps,  the  same  as  is 
named  minor  by  Mr.  Hartland,  or  one  similar  to  it, 
used  to  be  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  in  France,  at 
least  at  the  last  International  Exhibition  at  Paris  all 
the  cut  flowers  exhibited  of  the  double  Poet's  Nar- 
cissus lielonged  to  this  variety.  The  other  variety 
with  delicious  scent,  and  pure  white  well  imbricated 
flowers  like  those  of  a  Gardenia,  is  that  generally 
cultivated  in  Holland  as  Narcissus  albus  plenus 
odoratus.  It  is,  doubtless,  the  best  of  all  known 
forms  and  the  best  adapted  for  bouquet  work. — 
J.  H.  Krelac.e,  Haarlem. 


NOTES  FRO.M 
Daffodils   seeding. 


HARDY  PLANTS. 

Alpine  and  hardy  perennial   borders   are  now  ex- 
tremely gay,  many  excellent   plants  being  in  flower. 
Aquilegias  of  the   chrysantha,   californica,  .Skinneri, 
and  Williamsi  types  have  Ijeen  especially  grand  this 
season  ;  some,  indeed,  are  still  in  flower.     A  marked 
improvement  is   perceptible   in  these  flowers,   good 
substance    and    distinct    colours   being   particularly 
noticeable.     The  spurred   varieties  are  very  elegant 
in  form,  and  their  colour  is  delicate  and  pretty.     The 
common    Forget-me-not    is   an    excellent    plant   for 
moist   boggy  places,    where    it   grows   and    flowers 
freely.     The  Symphytums,  blue  and  crimson,  make 
good  plants  for  elevated  background  positions,  their 
foliage    being    robust    and    their    flowers    drooping. 
Cornus  canadensis,   a  pretty  trailing  Evergreen,  has 
pure  white  flowers  resting  prettily  upon  the  foliage, 
and  as  a  carpet  is  exceedingly  effective,   .\mongst  the 
Erodiums  and  Geraniums  there  are  some  excellent 
things,     notably     E.    macradenum,    with    Fern-like 
foliage  and  beautifid  delicately-coloured  flowers  ;  G. 
striatum,    armenum,    and   others   will  also   soon    be 
masses  of  bright   colour  ;  these  are  all  worthy  of  a 
place  in   flower  borilers.     .Many  fine  .Saxifrages  are 
now  in   bloom  ;  ,S.   Cotyledon  is  a  beautiful  variety, 
and  belongs  to  the  Crustaceous  group.      S.  longifolia 
bears  a  very  large  spike  of  flowers,  and  is  a  good  type 
of  the  group  just  named  ;  the  best  position  for  it  is  a 
slope,   consisting  of  plenty   of  sandstone  intermixed 
with  sandy  loam.    Gypsojihila  cerastioides,  a  compact 
plant,  bears  a   profusion  of  white  flowers  IjeaulifuUy 
veined  with  jiink,  and  is  in  every  way  a  good  bonier 
plant.      About    Ourisia    coccinea,     a    dwarf    plant 
belonging  to  the  Gesneraceac,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  say  too  much,   its  tube-like  flowers  being  of  the 
deepest  scarlet  and  borne  boldly  above  the  foliage  : 
some  specimens  of  it  which   I  have  lately  seen  were 
extremely  striking.     Omphalodes  linifolia,   although 
an  annual,   is  a  pretty  plant,  with  white  flowers  and 
glaucous  foliage ;  in    habit    it    is    all    that    could   be 
desired  ;    planted   on  rockwork,    it   reproduces  itself 
freely  from  seed,    Linaria  pallida  cannot  be  surpassed 


BROCKHUR.ST, 

-We  have  taken  a  little 
extra  care  with  our  Narcissi  this  season  to  encourage 
seed  bearing,  and  the  results  promise  to  be  very 
satisfactory.  N.  Horsefieldi,  which  I  have  always 
understood  to  be  sterile,  has  borne  us  several  well- 
filled  seed  capsules,  and  in  a  bed  of  double  poeticus 
there  are  several  plump  well-filled  pods.  The  fol- 
lowing varieties  seed  profusely  :  nanus,  obvallaris, 
Telamonius,  princeps,  poeticus,  Mr,  Wilk's  variety 
(Tottenham  Yellow?),  and  Emperor.  Of  the  fol- 
lowing we  have  seed  in  smaller  quantities:  cernuus, 
moschatus,  tortuosus,  gracilis,  Barr's  Golden  Mary, 
and  several  of  the  Polyanthus  or  Tazettas.  \Ve  have 
also  two  or  three  good  seed  capsules  on  Mr.  Bur- 
bidge's  College  Garden  maximus.  As  the  brush  has 
been  freely  used,  we  may  look  for  an  interesting  lot 
of  seedlings  in  the  future. 

Leucojum  carpathicum  has  borne  a  large  crop 
of  seed,  but  we  have  none  from  the  ordinary  L.  ver- 
num  ;  L.  -.vstivum  has  also  an  abundant  crojj  of  seed, 
but  on  a  large  number  of  clumps  of  L.  pulchellum 
there  is  scarcely  any.  \V.  Brockbank. 


ANEMONES  FROM  SEEDS. 
The  application  to  Anemones  of  the  term  annual 
cannot  but  prove  misleading,  and  I  must  disagree 
with  "J.  C.  C."  in  that  respect.  Plants  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  one  year  and  only  blooming  in  the 
second  or  following  year  are  of  necessity  biennials, 
and  although  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  Anemones 
sown  early  to  bloom  the  same  year,  yet  that  is  not 
making  them  annuals,  because  their  year  of  life  and 
fruitfulness  is  not  complete  until  they  have  done 
blooming  and  seeding.  "J.  C.  C."  does  not  think 
sowing  seed  and  transplanting  so  good  a  method  of 
culture  as  sowing  in  the  open  ground,  although  he 
admits  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  disintegrate  the 
seeds  so  far  as  to  admit  of  regular  sowing.  Apart 
froin  the  fact  that  far  more  seed  is  needed  to  sow  a 
bed  in  the  open  ground  than  is  required  to  raise 
plants  to  fill  the  same  sp.ace  when  dibbled  out,  there 
is  the  difficulty  of  thinning  the  plants  effectually,  and 
the  quantity  thus  wasted  is  considerable.  If  the 
plants  be  not  thinned  when  young,  then  the  bloom 
from  them  cannot  be  nearly  so  fine  as  is  seen  in 
plants  dibbled  out  thinly.  If  seed  be  sow  n  in  hallows 
boxes,  as  mine  is  sown  here,  and  the  plants  are 
raised  under  glass,  they  get  a  fortnight  ahead  of 
those  sow  n  in  the  open  ground  ;  so  that  the  check 
receiveil  when  dibbled  out  singly  is  not  discerned 
later.  I  saw  the  other  day,  at  Maiden-Erleigh,  a 
fine  strain  of  what  are  called  Irish  Anemones.  These 
bloom  rather  later  than  our  Poppy  Anemones,  and 
differ  also  in  having  flowers  that  are  somewhat  semi- 
double,  but  the  petals  are  narrow  and  pointed. 
I  have  a  strong  preference  for  the  fine  and  grandly 
coloured  French  or  Poppy-flowered  strain,  plants  of 
which  two  years  sown  began  blooming  at  Christmas, 
and  have  now  just  given  a  crop  of  seed,  whilst  plants 
raised  from  seed  sown  last  summer  are  still  blooming 
beautifullv.  A.  D. 


Pancratium  illyrieum As  the  hardiness  of 

this  fine  bulb  in  Surrey  has  been  noticed,  I  would 
wish  to  add  that  with  sufficiently  deep  planting  it 
may  succeed  in  any  soil  and  position.  I  have  grown 
it  in  different  parts  of  the  garden — under  a  wall,  in 
the  open,  and  also  near  the  shelter  of  trees  ;  and 
even  when  the  thermometer  went  down  to  2°  below 
y.ero  in  two  successive  winters  I  did  not  have  any  of 
the  bull)s  injured  by  it. — J.  T.  Poe,  Kk'crstoii^ 
Ncnai;h. 

Violas  for  summer  bedding.— These  are  extensively 
grown  in  some  places  in  South  W'ales,  notably  at  Cardiff  Castle, 
where  1  saw  thousands  of  them  the  other  day  in  grand  condi- 
tion. They  were  ver>- showy  then,  but  will  be  much  more  so 
from  the  beginningof  July  onwards.  Mr.  Pettigrew  finds  them 
to  succeed  admirably,  and  to  require  much  less  attention  in 
winter  and  at  other  times  than  the  proverbial  scarlet  Gera- 
nium.—Cam  nuiAN. 

Iris  germanica  (pallida).— I  have  been  sent  by  Mr. 

H.  R.  Boyd,  Suirmount  House,  ne.ir  this  town,  some  ver^' 
litie  specimens  of  this  strangely  coloured  Iris.  1  measured  the 
falls  from  tip  to  lip  and  found  them  to  be  slightly  over 
lo  inches  across.  The  colour  is  unitjue,  the  prevailing  one 
being  lavender,  curiously  splashed  and  spotted  with  dark  pur- 
ple of  v,aTious  shades.  The  heard  is  bronzy  yellow,  singuLlrly 
deflected  from  the  tripartite  dark  velvety  throat.  The  whole 
Iris  family  is  most  beautiful;  they  have  no  compeers  among 
hardy  flowers.— W.  J.  Mckihv,  Clotmel. 


NEW  VERBENAS. 
It  was  interesting  to  see  so  much  notice  taken  of  Mr. 
W.  Stacey's  new  \'erbenas  when  shown  at  South 
Kensington  the  other  ilay.  The  two  varieties  selected 
by  the  iloral  committee  for  certificates  were  Distinc- 
tion, a  very  fine  striped  variety,  the  large  stout,  finely 
formed  pips  of  which  were  jiure  white  heavily  flaked 
with  rich  crimson.  The  other  was  a  distinct  ami 
somewhat  singularly  marked  Verbena  named  Fairy 
(Jueen,  the  ground  colour  of  which  was  white,  or 
slightly  creaitiy  white,  w ilh  an  irregular  broad  ring 
of  satiny  rose  round  a  while  centre  ;  the  pips  were  of 
fine  form,  stout,  and  produced  <m  Ixjld  trusses.  Some 
other  fine  varieties  were  also  shown,  including  .Striata, 
pink  and  white  striped;  Hatnlet,  glowing  crimson, 
large  and  fine  :  Ophelia,  pink  flushed  with  carmine  ; 
lilacina,  a  beautiful  pale  lilac  with  slight  dark  centre; 
Othello,  shaded  crimson  slightly  flushed  with  purple, 
large  and  fine  ;  and  Purity,  a  very  fine  pure  white, 
with  large  solid  pips.  Assuming  that  these  fine 
flowers  of  Verbenas  were  produced  on  pot  plants 
grown  under  glass,  one  may  well  ask,  is  it  not  worth 
while  growing  a  few  in  that  way  in  order  to  have  such 
grand  trusses  ?  All  the  delicate  beauty  of  the  Xex- 
bena  comes  out  to  perfection  when  the  plants  arc 
well  grown  under  glass.  In  the  open  air  the  scorch- 
ing sun,  rain,  and  w  intl  sadly  mar  the  beauty  of  the 
blossoms,  but  under  glass,  with  the  plants  carefully 
shaded  when  necessary,  these  disfigurements  are 
avoided,     Mr.   Stacey  tells  us  how  they  should  be 
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Iroated  in  pots:  "The  best  soil  for  them  is  good 
fibrous  loam  and  well  decayed  manure,  with  occa- 
sional waterings  with  weak  liquid  manure.  Thus 
treated,  they  "ill  yield  a  good  display  of  bloom  for  two 
or  three  months,  and  will  be  found  to  be  very  effective 
for  the  summer  and  autumn  decoration  of  the  green- 
house or  conservatory."  Given  a  good  strain  of  seed, 
there  is  no  reason  why  seeds  sown  in  a  little  heat  in 
lamiary  should  not  flower  abundantly  the  same  year. 
Let  the  (ilants  be  ))ricked  oft'  from  the  seed  pans  .as 
soon  as  large  enough  to  handle.  C!row  them  on  in 
pots,  and  when  hardened  oft'  plant  them  out  in  the 
open  ground  in  a  good,  light,  but  not  over  rich  soil ; 
keep  them  well  watered  in  drying  weather  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  jilants  should  not  be  full  oi 
bloom  and  objects  of  great  beauty  from  August  on- 
wards. K.   D. 


WINTER  BLOOMING  CARN.-^TIONS. 

I  WISH  I  could  persuade  Mr.  Douglas  and  other 
good  growers  of  Carnations  to  grow  the  perpetual 
sorts  from  seed  in  a  good  border  in  the  open  air. 
No  one  who  has  not  grown  them  in  that  way  can 
have  any  itlea  what  grand  border  flowers  they  make, 
and  what  a  profusion  of  bloom  they  can  produce. 
I'lants  from  layers  or  pipings  are  not  much  better  out 
of  doors  tlian  untler  glass  in  pots,  but  seedlings 
planted  out  where  they  are  to  bloom  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle  and  encouraged  to  grow  freely 
from  the  Hrst  are  cjuite  another  thing.  I  have  had 
them  keep  on  blooming  during  the  whole  summer, 
only  ceasing  when  cold  weather  stopped  the  further 
production  of  flowering  shoots.  No  one  would  grow 
ordinary  liorder  Carnations  who  has  once  seen  seed- 
ling perpetuals  in  full  bloom,  unless  where  there  is 
space  enough  for  both.  The  best  kinds  for  borders, 
however,  are  neither  the  old  Carnations  nor  the  Tree 
Carnations,  but  a  variety  w'hich  is  rightly  neither. 
It  is  perpetual  flowering,  but  does  not  develop 
the  tree  habit.  It  may  be  best  described  as 
a  Tree  Carnation  with  extremely  short  nodes 
to  the  central  stem,  so  that  it  becomes  a  great,  round 
bush,  with  so  many  flower-stems  that  these  have  to 
be  thinned  out  or  they  rot  if  the  weather  is  the  least 
damp.  These  thinnings  can  be  struck  as  pipings. 
One  great  atlvantage  of  perpetual  Carnations  is,  that 
they  do  not  require  layering,  but  can  be  struck  from 
pipings  taken  oft'  in  spring.  These  make  strong 
plants  for  planting  out  in  September.  The  diff'erence 
between  these  Carnations  and  kinds  like  the  old 
Clove  and  show  varieties  is  that  while  the  old  kinds 
send  up  one  flower-  stem  and  make  side  branches 
which  can  be  layered,  and  which  would  otherwise 
not  generally  flower  until  the  following  year,  these 
new  sorts  keej)  on  branching,  and  do  not  rise  for 
bloom  until  a  large  mass  of  shoots  has  been  formed, 
and  the  branches  from  these  shoots,  as  well  as  fresh 
shoots  from  the  ba.se,  keep  on  continually  and  quickly 
run  up  and  produce  flowers.  |,  I). 


NOTE.S  ON  ALPINES. 
Saxifraga  longifolia  and  S.  lantoseana.— 

Of  these  the  llrst  makes  a  handsome  foliaged  plant 
for  the  rockery,  and  the  illustration  in  The  CJarden 
(p-  566)  gives  a  good  idea  of  it,  but  S.  lantoseana  is 
better.  This  variety  resembles  .S.  longifolia,  having 
the  same  long  silvery  coloured  leaves,  but  the  "  ro- 
settes "  are  smaller  and  more  numerous,  and  the 
flowers  are  more  freely  ])roduced — in  panicles  about 
a  foot«long,  clothed  the  greater  part  of  'heir  length 
with  dense  wreaths  of  white  flowers.  It  is  a  fine 
flower  on  our  rockery  just  now,  and  is  one  of  the 
very  best  of  its  section.  Unlike  S.  longifolia,  it  pro- 
iluces  ofi'sets  freely  and  is  more  rapidly  increased.  S. 
longifolia  was  first  brought  into  notice  during  the 
bedding-out  mania,  being  recommended  for  edgings 
in  the  same  way  as  Kcheverias  are  used,  liut  it  cotild 
not  be  increased  fast  enough  for  such  purposes.  With 
us  its  flowers  are  not  nearly  so  fine  as  those  of  S, 
lantoseana. 

Rosa  pyrenaioa. — Vour  coloured  plate  of  this 
was  very  good  and  did  not  flatter  the  plant  in  the 
least.  Unlike  "  Delta's  "  pl.ants,  ours  form  dense  little 
tufts  aliout  5  inches  high,  their  roots  wedged  between 
the  rocks  where   they  have   been  three  years.      They 


are  covered  with  liuds  and  flowers.  This  Rose  should 
not  be  allowed  too  nuu'h  root  room. 

"Verbena  Melindres. — .\ll  are  fish  that  come 
in  the  net  with  us — annuals  or  perennials — so  long  as 
they  are  good  growers  and  pretty  and  attractive,  and 
we  have  just  put  out  this  old  friend  among  the  stones 
this  season.  It  is  the  oldest  \'erl)ena  of  our  acquaint- 
ance— a  (lerfect  creeping  subject,  neat  in  foliage  and 
habit,  with  intensely  scarlet  flowers.  One  rarely  sees 
it  now-a-days,  btit  it  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  most 
eft'eclive  of  all  Verlienas  when  planted  in  light  rich 
soil  in  the  right  place.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  typical 
species  from  w  hieh  our  garden  varieties  are  descended. 

J.  S.  W. 


Tricyrtis  maeropoda.  —  I  have  succeeded 
in  blooming  this  in  the  open  ground.  It  is  most 
curious  and  interesting.  'The  individual  flowers  are 
about  the  size  of  half  a  crown,  and  are  borne  in  a 
cluster  of  five  or  six  on  the  top  of  each  stem  ;  they 
are  of  a  pale,  rather  greenish  yellow  colour,  densely 
spotted  with  minute  dots  of  claret.  The  pistil  is 
spotted  like  the  petals ;  it  is  composed  of  three 
branches,  which  expand  like  a  tiny,  flat-topped 
umlirella  over  the  centre  of  the  flower,  and  the 
extremity  of  each  branch  is  split  like  an  adder's 
tongue.  There  are  six  petals  and  six  anthers.  By 
the  way,  not  being  a  botanist,  I  have  called  them 
petals,  but  they  are  I  think,  strictly  speaking,  sepals. 
— W.  WlI.KS,  Shirley  Vhiiragt-. 

Clematis  montana. — I  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
(Iroom  (p.  567)  respecting  the  value  of  this  Clematis. 
I  find  that  many  get  tired  of  the  large  formal  flowers 
of  the  Jackmanni  and  lanuginosa  types,  but  the  beau- 
tiful wreaths  produced  by  such  kinds  as  montana  are 
universally  admiretl.  It  comes  into  bloom  in  April 
and  lasts  well  into  June.  We  have  some  of  it  grow- 
ing against  the  church  wall  here  ;  more  of  it  has 
mounted  to  the  top  of  the  conservatory  lobby,  from 
which  it  hangs  down  in  pretty  garlands,  and  other 
plants  of  it  have  been  allowed  to  scramble  over 
.Sweet  Bays  and  other  Evergreens,  and  when  in 
bloom  the  Bays  have  the  appearance  of  being  covered 
with  newly  driven  snow.  Were  I  planting  many 
Clematises,  nrontana  would  be  the  first -and  most  ex- 
tensively used.  Mr.  Groom  recommends  pruning, 
but  some  of  our  plants  are  never  touched  in  that  way, 
and  they  are  the  best. — J.  MuiR,  Margaiii. 

Alstroemerias. — The  value  of  the  "let-alone" 
policy  in  regard  to  these  is  seen  at  Gunnersbury 
Park  at  the  present  moment.  .Some  years  ago  a  few 
bulbs  were  planted  out  at  the  south  end  of  the  large 
square  vinery  at  Gunnersbury,  and  there  they  have 
remained  undisturbed  ever  since,  the  result  being 
that  they  have  increased  of  themselves  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  and  now  cover  a  large  space  of  ground. 
In  the  past  spring  frosts  frequently  robbed  them  of 
their  beauty,  but  this  season  they  have  escaped  this 
visitation,  and  in  a  few  days  they  will  be  a  mass  of 
bloom,  and  such  a  sight  as  one  seldom  sees.  The 
variety  shown  in  the  flowers  suggests  that  they  repre- 
sent some  of  the  seedlings  obtained  some  years  ago 
by  the  late  M.  Louis  Van  Houtte  by  crossing  A. 
chilensis  with  \.  Hookeriana.  Every  year  Mr. 
Roberts  gives  them  a  good  mulching  with  well- 
rotted  manure,  which  greatly  helps  them.  Ju<lging 
from  the  experience  gained  at  Gunnersbury,  a  hot, 
sunny  position  suits  Alstrcemerias  best.  — R.  D. 


CROWN  IMPERIALS. 
Mr.  Wood  seems  to  want  farther  information  re- 
garding these.  The  garden  to  which  I  referred 
(p.  56S)  is  that  of  The  Rectory,  Hothani,  near 
Beverley,  but  I  do  not  see  what  is  to  be  gathered 
from  this,  for  Crown  Imperials  took  possession  of 
the  whole  of  it  for  years,  and  the  few  that  are  left 
there  now',  after  a  time  of  sad  desolation,  are  grow- 
ing under  trees.  I  can  give  .Mr.  Wood  the  name  of 
another  \'orkshire  garden  which  is  much  more  to  the 
|)oint.  Mr.  F.  1).  Horner  was  staying  with  me  last 
week,  and,  of  course,  he  reads  The  Garden',  as  he 
ought'  to  do,  at  breakfast  on  .Saturday  morning.  He 
.said  at  once  his  experience  exactly  tallied  with  mine, 
and,  let  it  be  observed,  he  has  lived  not  in  the 
"warm,  dry,  sunny  Isle  of  Wight,"  but  at   Ivirkby 


Malzeard,  which  is  not  very  far  from  Leeds,  in  the 
West  Rilling  of  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Horner  moved  his 
bulbs  some  years  ago  from  a  southern  exposure  to  a 
northern  one,  to  their  great  satisfaction  ami  his  own. 
I  think  Hotham  proves  nothing,  because  I  know 
there  are  places  where  these  things  will  exist  and 
flourish  anyhow  ;  but  if  we  want  to  find  out  their  pre- 
ferences (and  of  them  I  was  writing),  we  shall  do 
better  to  go  to  localities  where  there  has  been  need 
of  removal  from  one  exposure  to  another.  I  shall 
think  Mr.  Wood's  view  of  the  case  a  right  one  if  he 
can  adduce  instances  of  Crown  Imperials  giving 
trouble  in  a  cool,  moist  situation,  and  then  in  the 
same  ganlen  of  their  luxuriating  in  a  jiosition  of 
"  extra  dryness  "  when  they  had  been  taken  to  it.  I 
do  know  of  instances  where  extra  dryness  did  ntjt 
answer  at  all,  and  a  moderate  degree  of  moisture  in- 
stead of  it  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  Of 
course  there  are  such  things  as  relative  terms,  but 
"  extra  dryness  "  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
sentence  in  your  previous  number — "  that  they  like  a 
sunny  situation  may  be  put  down  as  a  fact  " — conveys 
a  very  frizzling-up  idea  to  the  mind,  and  has  an  abso- 
lute ring  about  it.  It  is  the  being  burnt  up  in  sum- 
mer which,  I  think.  Crown  Imperials  dislike  more 
than  anything  else,  and  they  have  improved  with  me 
since  I  found  it  out.  H.  EwBANK. 

St.  John's,  Ry<le,  Isle  of  Wight. 


GIANT  POPPIES. 
"  D."  (p.  567)  propounds  the  much-vexed  question, 
What  is  the  true  Papaver  orientale,  and  what  the 
true  bractealum  ?  I  do  not  venture  to  answer,  for  I 
doubt  very  much  if  either  is  to  be  relied  on  to  come 
"  true  "  from  seed.  I  have  four  varieties  which  to 
the  eye  are  qinte  distinct,  and  none  of  them  comes 
true  from  seed.  I  will  describe  the  four,  and  possibly 
"  D."  may  be  able  to  recognise  his  flower.  I.  The 
earliest  in  bloom,  an  orange  or  almost  yellow-scarlet 
colour,  4  inches  to  6  inches  across,  borne  on  tall, 
upright  stalks.  It  has  no  black  blotch  on  the  flower 
and  no  green  bract  on  the  stem,  and  the  petals  are 
very  little,  if  at  all,  crinkled.  2.  Colour  a  deep 
scarlet,  6  inches  to  S  inches  across,  a  black  blotch  at 
the  base  of  the  petals,  which  are  very  much  ribbed 
and  crinkled  towards  the  outer  edge  like  those 
enormous  shells  one  sometimes  sees  in  shop  windows  ; 
stems  and  foliage  more  spreading  than  those  of  the 
last,  with  frequently,  but  not  invariably,  a  green 
bract  on  the  stem  below  the  bloom.  This  I  take  to 
be  the  true  orientale.  3.  Colour  deep  blood 
scarlet  or  red,  in  all  other  respects  exactly  like 
the  last,  black  blotch  and  green  bract  included. 
This  is  by  many  called  true  bracteatum.  Nos. 
2  and  3  blossom  about  a  week  later  than  i  ; 
4  I  consider  the  best  of  all.  It  is  a  true  soldier's 
scarlet  or  with  perhaps  one  tone  less  yellow  in  it  ;  it 
is  a  week  later  in  beginning  to  bloom  than  2  and  3, 
and  by  far  the  most  brilliant  ;  it  e<(uals  them  in  its 
enormous  size,  but  has  smooth  petals,  no  blotch,  no 
bract,  and  an  upright  stenr.  Its  foliage  is  of  a  paler 
green,  narrower  and  more  hairy  than  that  of  2  and  3  ; 
indeed,  in  all  respects  except  size  and  time  of  bloom- 
ing it  more  nearly  approaches  i,  but  is  of  a  far  better 
colour.  I  have  heard  people  say  that  these  giants 
are  difficult  to  grow,  but  in  my  light  warm  soil  the 
diffictdty  is  to  get  rid  of  them  from  a  place  where 
they  have  once  grown.  Every  little  bit  of  root  left 
in  the  ground  throws  up  a  shoot.  Three  years  ago 
I  dug  up  a  clump  and  it  has  been  diligently  weeded 
out  ever  since,  but  still  I  see  there  are  a  few  stray 
bits  making  their  existence  known  above  ground. 
They  all  make  a  vast  number  of  seed-pods,  but  there 
is  very  little  seed  inside  them,  and  this  I  regard  as  a 
blessing,  otherwise  the  plant  would  be  as  troublesome 
as  Thorns  and  Thistles  et  hoc  genus  oiiine. — \\'. 
Wii.KS,  Shirley  Vicarage. 

In  my  note  respecting   Poppies   (p.  567),  the 

size,  instead  of  being  2  inches  across,  sliould  have 
been  9  inches.  I  should  like,  in  making  this  little 
correction,  to  refer  to  the  common  field  Pojjpy 
( I'apaver  Khxas)  as  an  interesting  subject  fir  improve- 
ment, if  thought  worth  the  trouble.  I  have  from 
seed  sown  last  autumn  plants  that  proiluce  very  fine 
ami  high-coloured  single  flowers,  the  jietals  being  so 
large  that  each  pair  seems  to  form  distinct  blooms  as 
they  come  round  and  meet — almost,   indeed,  over- 
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lapping  each  other.  The  finest  forms  greatly  excel 
the  common  field  kinds  in  size  and  richness  of  colour. 
The  most  interesting  feature,  however,  is  the  ten- 
dency in  some  plants  to  produce  semi-double  lilossoms, 
and  it  is  cviilent  that  one  or  two  seasons'  careful 
selection  might  result  in  the  production  of  a  race  of 
fine  double  flowers  in  this  common  Poppy. — 1). 

Cyclamen  repandum.  —  In  The  Garden 
(p.  544)  are  given  some  notes  about  Cyclamens,  which 
have  induced  me  to  make  a  few  observations.  It  is 
quite  right  to  say  that  all  such  forms  as  ibericum  and 
.\tkinsi  belong  to  Cyclamen  Coum  ;  but  as  for 
repandum,  figured  in  The  Garden  (pi.  496),  it  is 
probably  that  form  which  was  figured  as  C.  heder;T:- 
folium  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  \o\.  xxv.,  pi.  looi, 
and  which  is  the  true  C.  vernum.  This  Cyclamen  is 
cultivated  largely  in  Holland,  where  in  1S36  a  )nne 
white  variety  was  obtained  from  seed.  C.  repandum 
is  different  from  this.  With  C.  vernum  roots  and 
shoots  come  from  the  same  point  in  the  tuber  beneath 
and  above,  and  in  the  case  of  repandum  the  roots 
come  from  one  side  beneath  and  shoots  from  the 
opposite  side  above.  These  various  Cyclamens  have 
been  very  well  described  and  figured  in  a  Dutch 
horticultural  paper  by  Prof  Oudemans.  —  J.  H. 
Krei.ac.e,  Haarlem. 


space  of  2i  feet.  In  fact,  they  were  literally 
touching  each  other;  but  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  whole  space  occupied  by  the 
plant  was  not  all  like  this.  Another  ad- 
vantage derivable  from  the  u.se  of  a  blind 
for  this  Rose  is  that  by  keeping  it  down 
whilst  the  sun  is  shining,  so  as  to  .shade  it 
effectually,  the  flowers  retain  their  beautiful 
yellow  colour  ;  whereas  exposed  as  they  are 
on  a  wall  it  bleaches  so  as  to  be  almost 
white.  1  ■  K- 


Rose  Garden. 

PROTECTING   MARECHAL  NIEL. 
All  Roses  that  have  Tea  blood  in  them,  like 
the  original  Tea  kinds,  have  only  a  very  short 
period  of  rest,  for  no  sooner  has  the  turn  of 
the  days  come  round,  unless  there  happens 
to  be  a  spell  of  hard  weather,   than   their 
buds  are  on  the  move.     The  natural  result 
of  this  is  that  in  the  case  of  such  springs  as 
the  last  three  which  we  have  had  in  succes- 
sion   the    shoots    finst    formed   are    so   far 
injured,  that  they  flower  indifferently  or  not 
at  all.     When  the  plants  are  grown  against  a 
sunny  wall  the  evil  becomes  intensified,  as 
owing   to   the   solar   warmth    having    more 
effect  in   such   a   position    in    accelerating 
early   growths    they   suffer    proportionately 
more  than  they  otherwise  would  do  when 
severe  weather  comes  out  of  season.     This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  Marechal  Niel, 
as  with  it  there  is  no  subsequent  compensa- 
tion during  the  season  by  a  second  display 
of  flowers,   such  as    the  Tea  varieties  pro- 
duce.    I  have  had  a  plant  of  the  Marechal 
some    six    years     growing    on     the    south 
side  of  the    house,   where,   in   addition   to 
being  under  the  full  influence  of  the  sun,  it 
is  further  excited  to  pu.sh  early  by  shelter 
from  east  and  west  winds,  and  by  the  eave 
of  the   roof  which    projects   some  2%  feet, 
the   result  being    that   the    two   first  years 
after  it  had  got  strong  enough  to  produce 
flowers  in  quantity  few  escaped.    For  the  last 
two   springs    it   has    been  provided  with    a 
movable  stout  canvas  blind,  such  as  is  used 
for  Peaches  on  outside  walls.     With  this  the 
]jlant  was  covered  every  night  when  there 
was  an  appearance    of   frost  from  the  time 
when  the  young   shoots  had  grown  a  few 
inches.    This  little  cost  in  protecting  material 
and  in  labour  has  been  well  repaid,  as  the 
crop  of  flowers  has  been  saved  each  spring, 
besides  getting  them  earlier  than  where  no 
protection  is  u.sed.      This  season  they  began 
to  open  on  the  ist  or  2nd  of  May,  and  in 
the  second   week   I  counted    forty    mature 
flowers   and   partially    open    buds    witliin    a 


LARGE  ROSE  BUSHES. 
"J.  S.  W."(p.  559)  has  struck  the  right  note 
about  Rose  growing.  The  growth  of  the 
Rose  for  furnishing  exhibition  blooms  is  one 
thing  and  its  growth  as  a  garden  plant,  from 
which  single  flowers,  .sprays,  and  clusters  can 
be  cut  for  general  decorative  purposes,  is 
quite  a  different  thing.  It  has  been  too 
much  the  habit  to  attempt  to  make  the  same 
varieties  and  the  same  methods  of  growing 
and  pruning  do  for  both  purposes.  ^Vhen- 
nyone    has    recommended    Roses   as 


In  trimmed  hedgerows,  where  it  is  pruned 
in  summer,  it  shows  a  tendency  to  bloom  in 
autumn,  and  I  can  always  jiick  a  few  dozens 
of  its  flowers  in  Septeiribcr.  The  hand- 
.somest  bush  Roses  are  the  Albas.  The  old 
White  is  now  lovely.  It  immediately  follows 
the  Guelder  Rose  (Viburnum  Oijulus),  and 
has  much  the  same  effect  at  a  distance.  The 
Maiden's  Blush  is  a  beautiful  variety,  and  in 
cottage  gardens  all  the  connecting  gradations 
between  it  and  the  Alba  are  to  be  found.  It 
is  unaccountable  why  these  two  beaiftiful 
Roses  do  not  appear  in  nursery  catalogues, 
for  they  are  the  only  Roses  that  can  be 
trusted  anywhere.  The  Hybrid  Albas,  La 
Seduisante,  Madame  Legras,  Madame  Ztet- 
mans,  Madame  Audot,  and  Diademe  de 
Flore  also  make  capital  bushes.  Many  ot 
the  Damasks,  too,  make  good,  vigorous,  and 
handsome  bushes,  more  especially  the  striped 
Roses. 

The  Scotch  Roses  seem  to  be  confined 
to  old-fashioned  gardens.  Standard  Roses 
have  driven  these  out  of  many  a  garden,  for 
their  proper  growth  is  a  sheaf  of  suckers, 
and  only  shapeless  blooms  come  out  of  old 
wood.     Grown  in  rich  but  not   too   heavy 


ever    ar  ^ 

own-root  bushes,  the  arguments  in  favour  of 

that  form  of  growth  have  been  met,  not  by 

o  .      n  u    ^     v>wi_)u.        \ii\_f>wi    111    iiv,ii     >j^^     .i..^v     * —     J 

the  condemnation   of  own-root   Roses,    hut   ^^j,     ^^       ^^.^    delightful    little    bushes,    as 

round  and   buxom  as  a  Box  tree,  while  the 


invariably  by  a  denial  of  the  ability  of 
own-root  Roses  to  furnish  blooms  for 
the  exhibition  table.  Even  now  one 
seldom  sees  any  Roses  mentioned  but 
show  varieties,  which,  taken  as  a  group,  are 
less  useful  than  those  which  never  appear 
on  exhibition  tables.  The  National  Rose 
Society  might  advantageously  off"er  prizes  for 
the  best  furnished  sprays  of  Roses,  to  be 
competed  for  by  such  varieties  as  Madame 
Plantier  or  Harrison's  Yellow,  of  both  of 
which  good-sized  branches  might  be  shown. 
(;ioire  de  Dijon  assumes,  when  growing 
naturally,  the  habit  of  the  Dog  Rose,  and  so 
will  all  the  more  vigorous  Teas  grown  in  the 
same  way.  La  France  amongst  Perpetuals 
has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  old 
pink  China.  The  way  in  which  the  outer 
petals  often  flop  open  before  the  flower  is 
fully  expanded  is  exactly  similar.  This  Rose 
does  best  on  its  own  roots,  and  would  be 
sure  to  make  a  handsome  bush. 

It  is  new  to  find  anyone  interested  in 
gardening  admiring  the  wild  Dog  Rose.  It 
is  certainly  very  beautiful,  but  not  neady  so 
much  so  as  the  red-flowered  Scotch  variety. 
This  is  more  profuse  in  the  way  of  blooiii, 
and  when  growing  in  a  short-jointed  state  in 
poor  soil  is  often  a  scarlet  blaze  of  hips  in 
the  autumn.  There  is  also  a  white  variety, 
but  no  blush  gradations  between  the  two. 
Next  to  the  Scotch  Dog  Rose  and  Sweet 
Brier,  stylosa  is  our  most  attractive  wild 
Rose ;  its  clusters  of  white  flowers,  often 
with  a  faint  creamy  stain  in  the  centre,  con- 
trast well  with  its  dark  green  leaves  and 
brown  calices.  This  Rose  is  not  nearly 
such  a  strong  grower  as  the  Dog  Rose  ;  the 
wood  is  much  more  lasting,  a  circumstance 
which  makes  the  plant  more  bushy. 

R.  stylosa  may  be  easily  distinguished 
when  in  flower  by  the  little  pillar  of  con- 
fluent styles  in   the  centre  of  the  blossom. 


flowers  are  well  shaped  and  deliciously 
scented.  The  foliage  is  very  abundant.  I 
counted  forty-one  leaves  on  a  shoot  7  inches 
long.  It  may  seem  needless  to  describe 
these  old  Roses,  but  when  one  finds  two 
such  utterly  different  Roses  as  Celeste  and 
the  old  Maiden's  Blush  named  as  identical 
in  a  leading  nursery  catalogue,  it  shows  that 
many  old  and  useful  Roses  have  been  for- 
gotten or  neglected  through  the  monopoly 
of  attention  which  has  been  bestowed  on 
exhibition  Roses.  I  have  seen  few  things 
more  attractive  than  a  small  Rose  bed  I  had 
filled  with  Alba,  Moss,  Provence,  and 
Damask  Roses,  with  two  standards  of  Harri- 
son's Yellow  in  it  and  a  tall  trellis  at  the 
back  covered  with  the  old  C^arland  Rose. 

J.  D. 


Rosa  lasvigata.— The  following  note  from  Dr. 
(Irabham  refers  to  a  beautiful  white  Rose  which  he 
noticed  in  Madeira,  running  along  railings  and  up 
trees,  along  hedges  and  everywhere  with  remark- 
able vigour  and  grace.  It  bears  many  large  white 
flowers  and  has  glossy  green  leaves  :  "The  name  of 
tlie  white  Rose  is  Rosa  Ixvigata,  often  wrongly 
called  Macartney  in  .Madeira  :  whence  originally  I 
know  not,  but  it  has  been  long  knovvn  mider  various 
subsetpient  names— R.  ternata,    R.  nivea,  &c. 

Rose  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  —  As 
"  ].  C.  C."  observes  (p.  559),  the  one  fault  of  this 
Rose  is  the  shapeless  character  of  its  first  crop  of 
flowers.  I  have,  however,  seen  perfect  flowers  m 
plenty  on  two  plants  early  in  the  season  :  one  was  a 
standard  in  a  very  sheltered  position  facing  the  south 
and  enjoying  reflected  sunshine  from  a  brick  wall. 
The  other  was  in  a  low  span-roofed  house,  from 
which  frost  was  excluded  in  winter,  but  from  which 
the  roof  was  removed  in  summer.  From  my  hnntcd 
experience  of  this  Rose  in  the  open  it  seemed  to  be 
more  afiected  by  damp  weather  than  most  others. 
Mv  plants  were  bushes  on  their  own  roots  m  a  very 
damp  garden,  and  the  early  blooms  often  rotted  ofl 
without  opening.  I  think  "J.  C.  C."  is  in  error 
about  the  colour  of  this  Rose  being  objectionable  ; 
few  people  would  prefer  a  cold  dead  white  to  its  ex- 
quisite  and   unajiproaehed  creamy  flesh  colour, 
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seems  to  me  that  il  is  its  colour  wliich  Iws  kept  it 
from  licing  supersctletl,  owing  to  its  bail  shape. — 
j.  J  I. 

Rose  prospects. —  l-ioses  on  warm  walls  and 
other  shcltcrfil  positions  are  unusually  tine  this  sea- 
son, and  it"  tluN  is  any  criterion,  the  season  of  1S85 
should  be  an  e.sception.illy  brilliant  one  as  lar  as 
Roses  are  concerned,  lioth  on  old  and  young  plants 
of  Marechal  N'iel  the  blooms  are  e.Ktra  large  and  well 
coloured,  much  better,  in  fact,  than  I  have  ever  had 
them  before,  liloire  de  Dijon  is  also  in  good  con- 
dition, and  Devoniensis,  .Safrano,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Ce'line  Forestier,  Catherine  Mermet,  .Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  .Madame  Lambard,  and  Jean  Ducher 
are  all  yieUling  gooil  supplies  of  large  well-formed 
blo.=soms.  The  Hybriil  Peri)etuals  are  also  fast  un- 
folding their  blooms,  and  these  promise  to  be  unusually 
plentiful  an<l  good.  Even  the  Banksians  have  been 
more  floriferous  than  we  have  seen  them  before,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  various  other  kinds  of 
climbing  and  shrubby  Roses.  Evii.lently  a  few  weeks 
of  real  summer  weather,  such  as  we  had  last  year, 
act  most  beneficially  upon  all  our  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  let  us  hope  we  shall  be  again  simi- 
larly favoured  during  the  present  summer. — W.  I. 

Niphetos  Rose. — It  is  so  much  the  fashion  to 
praise  this  white  Tea  Rose,  that  I  fear  to  say  a  word 
against  it.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  that  has  been 
said  in  its  favour,  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  deeply  in 
love  with  it.  Certainly  my  experience  of  it  is  limited 
to  a  number  of  strong  plants  growing  against  a  south 
wall,  where  they  thrive  well  and  protluce  good  wood 
and  large  blooms.  But  then  the  wood  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly thorny,  that  it  seems  in  that  resjiect  to  be 
worse  than  almost  all  other  Teas.  That  defect, 
however,  might  be  liorne  with  were  the  blooms 
more  dense  and  enduring.  Cut  just  in  the  half- 
opened  bud  stage  ere  the  flowers  merit  the  appellation 
of  Roses,  they  are  pretty  ;  InU  even  then  they  are 
far  too  much  tinged  with  pink  to  be  honestly  termed 
white.  Left  about  one  day  longer  to  expand  and 
develop  into  whiteness,  the  buds  burst  into  large 
loose  flowers,  the  petals  of  w-hich  are  very  large,  but 
thinly  set  and  soon  hang  loose.  How  much  in  this 
respect  does  Niphetos  ditter  from  many  other  smaller 
flowered,  but  more  useful.  Teas,  the  blooms  of  which 
are  solid  and  full  of  petals  even  to  the  last  ?  Perhaps 
the  plants  are  thriving  too  well,  the  wood  too  strong, 
and  the  flowers  unduly  large  and  loose  in  my  case. 
Certainly  most  of  them  when  fairly  open  nrore 
resemble  W'hite  loose-petalled  Pceonies  than  Roses. 
I  should  like  to  hear  from  some  rosarian,  who  is  not 
infatuated  with  any  one  or  even  with  any  dozen 
kinds,  which  is  the  best  pure  white  Tea  Rose  for 
wall  culture  the  blooms  of  which  when  half  expanded 
are  still  solid  and  pure.  Safrano  against  a  south  wall 
is  another  deceitful  Ro.se  ;  the  buds  are  charming 
enough  one  day,  but  the  next  they  burst  into  large 
loose  rubbishy  flow'ers  not  worth  gathering. — .\.  I). 
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in  clustcfs  containing  from  two  to  eight  flowers 
each.  They  resenil)le  other  Papilionaccou.s 
flowers,  but  are  rather  irregtilar  in  siiape,  the 
]3etals  being  often  twisted  in  an  unsynimetri- 
cal  manner,  and  the  keel  especially  being 
generally  reduced  to  two  small  blades  wliich 
are  more  or  less  convex  and  non-adherent  to 
each  other.  Hence  it  results  that  the  pistil 
is  not  so  completely  covered  as  it  is  in  most 


KIDNFA'  BEAN  OR  FRENCH  BEAN.* 

(PH.\SEOLUS  VULGARIS  (l.).      LEGUMINOS.I?.) 
J-'t-t-tich,  Haricot,  Phascole,  Pois.     Ceriiian,   Bohne.     Flemish 
and  Dutch,   Hoon.     Danish,   Havebonnen.     Italian,   Fa- 
giuolo.    Spanish,  Habichuela,  Judia,  Frijoi.     Pitrtn^itfse, 
Fiejao. 

N.^TivE  of  South  .America.  Annual.  A  plant 
of  rapid  growth,  flowering  and  seeding  soon 
after  it  is  sown.  .Stem  slender,  twining, 
usually  channelled  or  angular,  rough  to  the 
touch,  always  twining  in  the  direction  of  from 
right  to  left  (but  there  are  several  dwarf  va- 
rieties with  stiff  steins  which  do  not  require 
any  supijort).  Leaves  large,  comjiosed  of 
three  triangular  leaflets,  which  have  the  angles 
at  the  base  rounded,  are  rough  on  the  sur- 
face, and  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 


7  Extract  from  "The  Vegetable  Garden."  the  new  English 
edition  of  Mes-srs.  Vilmorin  ^;  Andrieux's"  Plantes  PotaEicres." 


Soissons  large  Runner  Bean  (one-twelfth  natural  size). 

Other  Papilionaceous  flowers,  and  conse- 
quently spontaneous  crossing  frequently  oc- 
curs amongst  the  varieties  of  this  plant.  The 
pods  and  seeds  of  the  different  kinds  vary 
much  in  shapi;,  colour,  .size,  and  substance. 

We  shall  describe  each  variety  separately, 
merely  observing  here  that  the  difference  in 
the  texture  of  the  jiods  has  led  to  the  division 
of  the  plants  into  two  classes,  viz.,  the  tough- 
podded  (Haricots  a  ecosser  or  Haricots  a 
parchemin),  the  pods  of  which  become  hard 
and  leathery  when  ripe,  and  the  edible-pod- 
ded (Haricots  mange-tout,  or  Haricots  sans 
parchemin),  the  pods  of  which  never  become 
stringy,  even  when  dried.  The  germinating 
power  of  the  seeds  continues  for  three  years. 

The  Kidney  Bean  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  the  ancients  ;  for,  although 
Columella  and  Virgil  mention  a  plant  under 
the  name  of  Phaseolus  or  Phaselus,  this 
could  not  have  been  our  Kidney  Bean, 
which,  even  in  Italy,  does  not  accommodate 
itself  to  being  sown  in  autumn,  like  the 
Phaseolus  of  these  authors.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Kidney  Bean  is  a  native  of  a  warm 


climate,  and  in  the  absence  of  jiositive  docu- 
mentary proofs  of  its  original  habitat  and  the 
time  of  its  introduction  into  cultivation, 
there  are  good  grounds  for  a.ssenting  to  the 
opinion  of  Mons.  Alph.  de  Candolle,  that  it 
was  originally  a  native  of  South  America, 
and  was  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  'I'he  old  French  writers  on 
kitchen  garden  subjects  do  not  mention  it 
before  that  jjeriod,  and  give  it  but  .scant 
notice  in  coni])arison  with  that  which  they 
bestow  on  Peas  and  garden  Beans.  Since 
their  time,  however,  and  chiefly  owing  to  the 
power  which  the  ]jlant  possesses  of  produc- 
ing numerous  varieties,  its  culture  has  ac- 
quired a  considerable  amount  of  importance. 
In  France,  every  year,  many  millions  of 
kilogrammes  of  the  seeds  are  harvested  (the 
kilogramme  is  equal  to  2\  lbs.  avoirdupois) ; 
and,  besides  this,  considerable  quantities  are 
imported,  and  form  a  large  part  of  the  na- 
tional food.  They  contain  more  azote  or 
nitrogen  than  almost  any  other  vegetable, 
and  their  chemical  composition  in  some  de- 
gree approaches  that  of  the  flesh  of  animals. 

Tough-podded  Kidney  Beans. 

French,  Haricots  ."i  ccosser.     Italian,  Fagiuoli  da  sgusciare. 

I.   Tai.i.-growing  Varieties. 

Varictes  a  rames. 

SoissoNs  LARGE  RuNNER  Bean  (Haricot  de 
.Soissons  a  Rames). — A  plant  with  a  slender  green 
stem,  growing  6t  feet  higli  or  something  more. 
Leaves  pretty  large,  at  wide  intervals  from  each 
other  ;  leaflets  moderately  criiu])ed,  rounded  at  the 
base,  of  a  dark  and  slightly  yellowish  green  colour  ; 
lower  leaves  larger  than  the  itpper  ones  ;  flowers 
white,  passing  into  yellow  ;  pods  green,  but  turning 
yellowish  when  ripe,  broad,  somewhat  curved,  and 
generally  irregular  in  shape,  owing  to  the  unetpial 
growth  of  the  seeds,  which  are  seldom  more  than  tour 
in  number,  and  are  white,  kidney-shaped,  and  more 
or  less  humpy  or  rotind-backed  ;  they  are  nearly 
an  inch  long,  al;)Out  half  an  inch  broad,  and  nearly  a 
(quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  litre  weighs  about 
720  grammes  and  100  grammes  contain  about  120 
seeds.  They  are  late  in  ripening.  The  dried  seeds 
of  this  variety  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  delicate 
flavoitr  and  the  thinness  of  the  skin.  The  plant  is 
found  to  succeed  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  its 
native  district,  where  it  most  probably  enjoys  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  cliiuate  which  are  specially  favour- 
able to  it ;  but  when  grown  under  a  warmer  sky,  it 
sometimes  suffers  from  the  heat — the  skin  of  the  seed 
becomes  thickened,  and  the  .seed  loses  its  fine  quality, 
and  also  degenerates  in  size  and  colour. 

Large  white  Liancourt  Kidney  Bean  (Hari- 
cot de  Liancourt). — .Stem  green,  slender,  tall,  reach- 
ing a  height  of  from  7  feet  to  nearly  10  feet  ;  leaves 
large,  of  a  rather  dark  green,  not  quite  so  much 
crimped  as  those  of  the  preceding  kind,  the  upper 
ones  much  smaller  than  the  lower  ones ;  flowers 
white,  turning  yellow  after  impregnation  ;  pods 
longer  and  narrower  than  those  of  the  last-mentioned 
variety,  slightly  curved,  each  containing  about  five  or 
six  flat,  slightly  kidney-shaped  .seeds,  rather  irregu- 
lar in  form,  like  those  of  the  large  White  Runner 
(but  of  a  dull  or  dead  white,  while  the  seeds  of  the 
latter  variety  glisten  like  porcelain),  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  broad,  and  less  than  a  cpiarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  litre  weighs  750  grammes,  and  100  grammes 
ccmtain  about  190  seeds.  This  is  a  rather  hardy, 
strong-growing,  productive,  and  half-late  variety,  and 
is  chiefly  grow  n  for  the  ri]ie  dried  seeds. 

RocND  white  Rice  Runner  Kidney  Bean 
(Haricot  Riz  a  Rames). — A  variety  of  moderate 
height,  seldom  exceeding  about  5  feet,  and  sometimes 
not  much  over  4  feet.  Stem  very  slender,  of  a  light 
green  colour ;  leaves  meilium  sized,  elongated, pointed, 
not    much    crimped,  and  of  a  cle.ir,  green  colour; 
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flowers  white  ;  iJods  green,  narrow,  very  numerous, 
especially  at  the  lower  parts  of  the  stems,  where  they 
often  grow  in  clusters  of  fours  of  fives,  while  hardly 
any  are  produced  near  the  tops  of  the  stems  ;  seeds 
five  or  six  in  each  pod,  nearly  round,  with  a  very 
smooth,  thin,  almost  transparent  skin,  anil  not  much 
over  a  ipiarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  litre 
weighs  S30  grammes,  and  loo  grammes  contain 
700  seeds.  This  variety  presents  an  appearance  so 
pecidiar  and  so  different  from  that  of  most  other 
kinds,  that  it  might  lie  readily  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  a  distinct  botanical  species,  were  it  not  that  its 
flowers  exactly  resemble  those  of  other  Ki(hiey  Means. 
It  liranches  and  spreads  more  than  the  majority  of 
tall-growing  varieties,  forming  a  clump  nearly  2  feet 
wide,  with  weak,  slender  stems,  which  do  not  exhi- 
liit  much  of  the  climbing  character.  The  seeds  are 
so  small  and  so  peculiar  in  shape,  that  it  is  difficult  at 
first  sight  to  imagine  that  they  belong  to  a  plant  of 
the  same  species  as  the  two  last  mentioned.  How- 
ever, as  the  jiods  are  produced  in  very  great  numbers, 
the  plant  is  productive  enough.  The  dried  seeds  are 
of  an  exceedingly  good  and  delicate  cpiality,  with  a 
very  thin  skin,  which  seems  to  dissolve  in  cooking, 
on  which  account  they  are  highly  esteemed.  The 
only  defect  which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  plant  is  that 
the  pods  are  very  lialjle  to  rot  in  wet  seasons,  when 
they  trail  to  the  ground  before  they  are  quite  ripe. 

WiiiiE  Dutch,  Scimit.\r,  or  Case-knike 
Be.an  (Haricot  Sabre  a  Rames). — .\  very  vigorous- 
growing  kind,  nearly  lo  feet  in  height.  Stem  thick 
and  green  ;  leaves  very  large,   deep  gre--n,    crimped  ; 


White  Dutch,  Sciniit.-ir,  or  Case-knife   Ilean  (one-lweUlli 
natural  size). 

flowers  large,  while,  failing  lo  naidveen  yellow ,  and 
forming  long  clusters  ;  pods  straight,  sometimes  un- 
dulating on  the  sides,  lo  inches  to  I  foot  long,  con- 
taining eight  or  nine  seeds  each,  numerous,  producetl 
in  succession  for  a  long  time,  especially  when  the  first 
have  been  gathered  green  ;  seeils  while,  glistening, 
kidney-shaped,  very  like  those  of  llie  Large  White 
Runner,  but  nujre  regular  in  shape  and  one-lhiril 
less  in  size,  seUlom  three-fifths  of  an  inch  in  length. 
The  litre  weighs  715  grammes,  and  loo  grammes 
contain    about    245  seeds.     They    ripen   rather    late. 


The  young  pods  may  be  used  as  green  Haricots. 
The  seed  or  Bean,  when  used  fresh  froin  the  pod,  is 
one  of  the  best  ;  it  is  also  very  good  when  dried. 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  varieties  ;  the  only  ob- 
jection to  it  is  that  it  requires  very  long  stakes  when 
growing.  The  (Jcrmans  cultivate  a  great  number  of 
sub-varieties  of  it,  characterised  chiefly  by  having 
broader  and  straighter  pods  ;  but,  notwithstanding 
numerous  trials,  we  have  never  found  any  of  them  to 
surpass  or  even  equal  the  variety  here  described  ;  il 
is  the  most  tender  for  use  and  also  the  most  produc- 
tive. 

l)\v.\KE  White  Lo.nc-I'od  Kidney  Bean  (Hari- 
cot Blanc  a  Longue  Cosse  a  Demi-rames).— A  plant 
4  feet  to  5  feet  high  ;  leaves  of  medium  size,  smooth, 
of  a  clear  green  colour ;  flowers  large,  white  ;  pods 
exceedingly  numerous,  very  straight  and  long,  and 
nearly  cylindrical,  of  a  fine  green  colour,  passing  into 
yellow  when  ripe  ;  seed  olilong,  nearly  as  thick  as 
broad,  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  quarter 
of  an  inch  broad,  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  ;  skin  exceedingly  thin,  almost  transp.arent,  in 
consetpience  of  which  the  seed,  instead  of  being  pure 
while,  is  of  a  faint  salmon  colour.  Theatre  weighs. 
790  grammes,  and  100  grammes  contain  about  240 
seeds.  This  variety,  which  requires  only  very  short 
stakes,  can  be  highly  recommended  for  the  produc- 
tion of  green  Haricots  ;  perhaps  there  is  no  other 
kind  which  yields  such  fine  young  pods,  and  it  has 
this  advanUige  over  dwarfer  varieties,  that  the  pods, 
growing  higher  on  the  stem,  are  not  liable  to  trail  on 
the  ground  and  rot.  The  seeds  are  equally  good  when 
dried.     They  ripen  tolerably  early. 

Chartres  Red  Kidney  IjEan  (Haricot  Rouge 
de  Chartres). — This  kind  is  very  extensively  used  for 
held  culture.  It  requires  hardly  any  staking,  as  the 
plant  is  of  compact  growth  and  seldom  more  than 
lietween  3  feet  and  4  feet  in  height.  Leaves  of  aver- 
.age  size,  of  a  fine  green  colour,  and  slightly  crimped  ; 
flowers  white  or  yellowish,  pretty  large  ;  pods  4  inches 
or  5  inches  long,  slightly  curved,  each  containing 
about  five  or  six  Hat  short  seeds,  which  are  often 
square  at  one  or  both  ends,  of  a  deep  wine-lees  red 
colour,  and  having  an  almost  black  circle  around  the 
hilum  ;  their  average  length  is  about  half  an  inch, 
breadth  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  ami  thick- 
ness less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  litre  weighs 
765  grammes,  and  100  grammes  contain  about  300 
seeds.  They  ripen  early.  The  seeds  are  almost 
entirely  used  in  the  dried  state,  and  the  variety  is 
almost  exclusively  grown  in  the  fields. 

Partridge-eye  Kidney  Bean  (Haricot  Olil  de 
Perdrix).  —  A  plant  of  medium  height,  w  ith  lank 
slender  stems  and  lilac  flowers.  Pods  short  and  flat, 
eich  containing  four  or  five  seeds,  which  are  flat, 
shortly  oval,  or  almost  square,  and  of  a  while  colour 
finely  streaked  with  greenish  grey.  This  variety  has 
been  a  long  time  in  existence,  but,  being  a  poor 
bearer,  it  is  very  little  grown. 

There  are  many  other  tall-growing  varieties  of 
Kidney  Beans  in  cultivation,  of  which  we  shall  only 
mention  the  following,  as  being  very  distinct  and  of 
special  interest  in  various  respects. 

Hari.ec^uin  Kidney  Bean  (Haricot  Arlequin). — 
.\  tall-growing,  rather  late-ripening  kind  with  long 
crimped  leaves.  Pods  numerous,  short,  ami  curved  ; 
seeds  very  flat,  oblong,  scarcely  kidney-shaped, 
ooftee-coloured,  and  irregularly  streaked  anil  furrowed 
with  black  lines.  It  is'a  hardy  and  productive  va- 
riety, and  may  lie  often  seen  in  the  Central  Market 
at  Paris. 

C.lANT-roDDED  KiDNEV  Hean  (Haricot  a  C'osses 
C.eantes). -.\  very  distinct  kind,  although  evidently 
allied  to  the  White  Dutch  or  Case-knife  P.ean,  from 
which  it  difl'ers  in  having  longer,  narrower  and  some- 
what less  stringy  pods.  It  is  also  allied  to  the 
Kdible  Long-pod  (Haricot  Mange-lout  a  Longues 
Cosses),  and  thus  forms  a  connecting  link  lietween 
the  tough-podded  and  the  edible-podded  varieties. 

.SoissoNs  Red  Kidney  Bean  (Haricot  Rouge  de 
Soissons). — .\  tall,  rather  slender-stemmed  variety, 
not  overburdened  with  leaves.  Pods  long,  slightly 
curved,  and  r.ither  narrow  ;  seeds  nearly  the  .same 
shape  as  those  of  the  White  Dutch  or  Case-knife 
Bean,  and  of  a  brilliant  coral  colour  just  before  ripen- 
ing, after   which    thev   assume   a  wine-lees   red    lii.t. 


This   handsome    kind    is   tolerably    early,    but   only 
moderately  productive. 

Saint-Sei'Rin  Kidney  Bean  (Haricot  Saint- 
Seurin). — .\  very  vigorous  and  rapidly  growing  kind, 
with  very  large,  broad,  deep  green  leaves  and  lilac 
flowers.  Pods  very  numerous,  almost  straight, 
marked  when  very  young  with  violet-coloured  s'reaks  ; 
seeds  flat,  kidney-shaped,  salmon  colour,  marliled 
and  spotted  w  ith  black.  It  is  a  hardy,  very  produc- 
tive, and  early  variety,  and  is  ]iarlicularly  well 
adapted  for  rather  warm  climates. 
( To  be  lontinucti. ) 


AUTU.MN-SOWN  ONIOX.S. 

These  are  very  valuable  from  the  lime  when  the 
spring-sown  ones  are  finished  in  March  or  .\pril  until 
the  new  crop  bulbs  in  July  or  August.  No  one  who 
grows  a  good  selection  need  be  without  a  good  supply 
of  fine  Onions  all  the  year  round.  Last  autumn  we 
had  a  selection  of  kinds  to  sow  ;  they  consisted  of 
new  Monster  White  Tripoli,  new  Red  tdobe,  and 
Webb's  (Jueen  Onion.  They  were  sown  the  last  w^eek 
in  August,  germinated  freely,  and  stood  the  winter 
well.  About  the  middle  of  .March  they  were 
thinned  out  to  8  inches  or  lo  inches  apart.  Tho.se 
drawn  up  were  dibbled  in  elsewhere,  amounting  alto- 
gether to  some  thousanils,  and  not  one  of  them  has 
thrown  up  a  flow^er-slalk  or  failed.  The  Red  (jlobe 
is  somewhat  later  than  the  other  two  in  bulbing,  but 
the  .Monster  White  has  now  bulbs  15  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. The  (^ueen  is  not  far  behind  it,  and 
both  have  been  remarkably  useful  of  late.  Those 
left  in  ihe  seed  rows  have  the  largest  bulbs  at  present, 
but  the  transplanted  ones  promise  to  swell  up  more 
than  this,  tlianl  Ziltau,  another  favourite  Onion  of 
ours,  was  sown  at  the  same  time,  but  we  ha\"e  not 
one  of  il  left.  Every  plant  flowered  |irematurely,  and 
had  this  been  our  only  aulumn-.sown  Onion,  wewouUl 
have  been  very  badly  off  indeed.  White  Onions  are 
the  most  satisfactory  for  autumn  sowing,  as  good  va- 
rieties grow  and  bulb  so  freely  in  spring,  and  those 
who  give  Ihem  a  rich  soil  and  sunny  position  need 
never  be  without  an  abundant  sujiply  of  fine  Onions. 
Margam,  Taihacli.  J.   .MriR. 


TO.M.\TOES  WITHOUT  MANURli. 

1  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Muir  that  the  cutting  of 
armfuls  of  superfluous  growths  from  Tomato  plants 
is  a  wasteful  and  bad  practice,  but  does  he  mean  to 
assert  that  plants  grown  without  solid  manure  do  not 
form  any  superfluous  grow  ths  ?  I  maintain  that  plants 
potted  in  loam  only  and  fed  up  w  ith  strong  .artificial 
manures  will  form  nearly  or  (juite  as  many  side 
shoots  as  those  potted  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
manure.  The  dwarfness  of  Mr.  Muir's  plants  (p.  570) 
was  doubtless  the  result  of  good  culture  rather  than 
the  kind  of  soil  used,  and  as  later  on  he  appears  to 
think  it  necessary  to  top-dress  with  a  powerful  and, 
as  I  happen  to  know,  lasting  manure,  the  side  head- 
ing "  Tomatoes  without  manure  "  is  a  misnomer.  The 
fact  is,  good  crops  may  be  grown  under  glass  in  al- 
most any  kind  of  compost  and  in  any  kintl  of  box  or 
pot.  This  season  we  have  gathered  most  satisfactory 
and,  under  ihe  cicrumstances,  surprisingly  good  crops 
from  plants  rooting  in   shallow   tin   bo.xes,  measuring 

2  feet  long,  I  foot  wide,  and  4  inches  deep,  each 
containing  four  plants.  No  drainage  holes  nor  drain- 
age were  allowed,  and.  as  a  consequence,  but  little 
water  was  required,  neither  was  much  manure 
given.  .-\t  the  same  lime  if  I  wished  to  grow  heavy 
crops  of  extra  fine  fruit,  I  would  use  good  sized  pots 
or  boxes,  good  soil  and  but  little  drainage,  adding 
rich  lop-dressings  as  required,  supplemented  with 
frequent  supplies  of  liquid  manure.  .Starvation  treat- 
ment does  not  pay,  at  least  such  is  my  experience, 
neither  under  glass  nor  in  the  open  air.  Under  dry, 
hot  walls,  soliil  manure  mixed  with  the  soil  is  of  great 
service  :  while  artificial  manures,  unless  water  is  fre- 
quently given,  are  almost  useless.  The  plants  should 
also  be  'mulched  w  ith  manure.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  high  culture  induces  the  formation  of  much 
superfluous  growth,  but  what  is  more  easily  or  quickly 
done  than  timely  disbudding?  If  .all  side-shoots  are 
ke]it  clo.sely  rubbed  out  and  the  leading  growths  ]iro- 
perly  supported,   ihere   will    be   no  armfids  of  super- 
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riuims  growths  to  cut  away,  l>ut    tht-rc  w  ill    be   ^rand 
clusters  of  fine  fruit.  W.  I.  M. 


Bedfont  Rose  Potato.— This  is  the  latest  of  all 
I'otatoo  with  which  I  am  aci|uainteil  ;  it  is,  indeed, 
some  three  weeks  later  in  getting  through  the  soil 
than  any  otlier  kind.  .-Vmple  evidence  is  thus  given 
of  its  long  kee|)ing  [lowers  ;  that  is  a  feature  which 
cannot  be  over-estimated,  especially  when  allied  to 
good  (juality,  in  places  where  the  supply  (tf  old 
Potatoes  as  late  as  the  months  of  May  and  Jtine  is 
imperative.  Bedfont  Rose  is  a  round  of  good  form 
and  has  a  pink  skin.  Notwithstanding  its  lateness  in 
pushing  growth,  thus  enabling  it  to  be  jjlantetl  for 
succession  to  other  crops  up  to  the  middle  of  May,  it 
yet  tubers  rapidly  after  grow  th  is  made,  and  its  crop 
is  ahvays  ready  to  lift  with  Regents  anil  Magnum 
Bonums  in  October.  So  many  kinds  of  so-called 
late  Potatoes  persist  in  pushing  growth  about  Christ- 
mas-time, that  it  is  only  by  constantly  rubbing  off  the 
shoots  that  the  tubers  can  be  kept  fit  for  late  con- 
sumption.— A.  P. 


Garden  Destroyers. 


Diseased  Almond  leaves.  —  I  send  a  leaf 
taken  from  an  Almond  tree,  and  would  be  glad  to 
know  the  nature  of  the  blight  from  which  the  tree  is 
suffering.  At  a  little  distance  off  the  blighted  leaves 
have  been  mistaken  for  blossoms. — W.  I.  \V. 

*„*  The  crimson  colouration  and  thickening  of 
the  Almond  leaves  are  causetl  by  the  presence  of 
the  spawn  of  a  fungus  named  .\scomyces  deformans 
growing  within  the  leaf  It  is  one  form  of  "  blister." 
When  the  tissues  of  leaves  are  injured  by  insects  or 
fungi,  a  change  of  colour  to  crimson  is  very  common. 
Familiar  instances  occur  on  Currant  leaves  when 
attacked  by  aphides,  on  Maple  leaves  when  invaded 
by  gall  insects,  and  Peach,  Almond,  and  Cooseberry 
leaves  w  hen  preyed  ujion  by  fungi.  When  practicable 
the  diseased  leaves  should  be  picked  off  and  burnt. — 
W.  G.  S. 

Apple  bud-eating  insects. — E.vtensive  stan- 
tlard  Apple  tree  nurseries  in  .Somerset  have  been 
infestetl  with  the  enclosed  insect,  w'hich  conies  every 
year  in  .May  and  has  tlone  hundreds  of  pounds'  worth 
of  damage  by  eating  the  buds  off  trees  w  hich  have 
been  headed  back,  completely  destroying  the  buds 
w  hich  should  form  the  new  heads.  What  is  it  ?  ,ind 
v\hat  measures  can  I  adopt  to  prcxent  its  ravages 
next  spring? — F.  Rich. 

*,,*  The  insect  attacking  your  Apple  trees  is  a 
weevil  ( Phyllobius  oblongus).  It  may  be  caught  on 
a  white  cloth  spread  untler  the  trees.  Keep  the 
ground  free  from  stones,  rubbish,  Moss,  &c.,  under 
which  the  weevils  may  find  shelter  during  the  winter. 
Keep  the  trees  as  clean  as  possilile  for  the  same  rea- 
son, turning  up  the  soil  in  the  spring  before  the 
weevils  appear,  and  dressing  it  with  gas-lime  or 
nitrate  of  soda  would  probably  be  useful. — (J.  .S.  S. 

Black  Currant  pests. — I  send  some  liranches 
of  Black  Currant  which  have  been  attacked  by  an 
insect,  and  I  should  he  obliged  by  your  telling  me 
what  it  is  and  if  there  is  any  cure  for  it.  Our  Black 
Currants  have  been  attacked  by  it  for  some  few 
years,  and  so  have  those  in  many  gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  it  very  much  lessens  the  yield  of  the 
fruit.— J.  S.  .S. 

*„*  Your  Currant  bushes  are  attacked  by  one  of 
the  gall  miles  (Phyto]:)tus  vitis).  Cut  off  at  once  all 
the  shoots  which  are  badly  affected  and  all  the  use- 
less buds  from  other  shoots  to  prevent  the  mites 
getting  into  the  new  buds.  When  next  jiruning  the 
trees,  cut  back  as  short  as  practicable,  so  as  to  get 
rid  of  as  much  infested  wood  as  possible.  The  niites 
are  very  .small,  and  are  only  just  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  w  hen  placeil  on  a  sheet  of  black  paper.  — G.  .S.  S. 

5360.— Horse     ants If     by    "horse     >ints " 

"  T.  E."  means  a  large  kind  of  black  ant  much 
stouter  than  the  ordinary  kinds,  and  which  has  a 
circle  of  brown  hairs  between  the  thorax  and  the 
head  and  another  between  that  and  the  abdomen,  I 
would  advise  him  to  reduce  their  numbers  without 
exterminating  theni  until  he   is  quite  sure  that  they 


do  no  harm.  There  are  numbers  of  this  ant  in  the 
woods  here,  and  one  day  last  month  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  watch  a  crowded  an<l  noisy  double 
procession  of  it,  running  to  and  from  a  large  nest 
along  a  hard-beaten  path.  About  one  in  seven  were 
carrying  small  chijis  of  withered  Bracken  with  which 
to  repair  the  nest.  The  rest  carried  exclusively 
animal  food.  I  watched  them  closely  for  ten  minutes 
or  so,  and  each  returning  ant  had  in  its  mandibles  an 
egg,  an  aphis,  or  other. small  insect,  or  a  grub,  or 
caterpillar  of  some  kind.  It  was  an  odd  sight  to  see 
two  ants  struggling  along  with  a  caterpillar  as  large 
as  four  of  them,  and  often  pulling  opposite  ways.  - 
r.  IX 


PLANTS  SOLD  UNTRUE  TO  NAME. 
(^)uiTE  accidentally  I  have  seen  Mr.  Frank  Miles' 
note  on  this  subject  in  THE  O.^rden  of  the  30th  ult. 
I  may  mention  that  I  have  im])orted  plants  and  liullis 
for  eighteen  years,  and  can  say  that  for  quality  or 
price  they  were  better  value  than  anything  I  could 
purchase  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  Of  the  thou- 
sands of  bulbs  and  plants  sent  me  all  were  true  to 
name.  In  the  matter  of  new  plants  and  seeds  with 
home  nurserymen,  they  make  frequent  mistakes  if 
orders  are  large  and  consist  of  many  varieties. 
As  to  foreign  nurserymen,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
are  just  the  same  as  home  nurserymen  ;  mistakes, 
occasionally  great  mistakes,  are  made  by  them  all. 
But  the  pro]ier  way  is  not  to  rush  into  print  when  a 
plant  or  a  packet  of  seeds  is  wrong,  or  a  few  buUis 
apparently  incorrectly  sent,  as  Mr.  Frank  Miles  has 
done  ;  the  proper  and  courteous  way  is  to  write'to  the 
parties  in  question,  pointing  out  their  mistake  ;  and, 
if  not  made  good,  then  give  publicity  to  their  un- 
handsome conduct.  With  the  leading  nurserymen 
anil  bulb  growers,  home  and  foreign,  every  effort  is 
made  to  keep  their  plants  .and  bulbs  true  to  name  ; 
but,  as  Burns  says,  "  the  best  laid  schemes  of  mice 
and  men  gang  aft  aglee,"  and  oftener  than  anyone 
would  suppose  wrong  plants,  bulbs,  or  seeds  are  sent. 
.Mr.  Miles  surely  knows  little  about  the  thousands  of 
mistakes  that  are  made  every  season  by  seedsmen 
with  farmers'  grains,  and  the  heavy  damages  they 
claim  for  having  their  fields  destroyed  with  worthless 
seeds.  When  we  have,  therefore,  "  taken  the  beam 
out  of  our  own  eye,"  then  we  may  commence  to  point 
out  the  shortcomings  of  foreign  nurserymen  ;  but  so 
long  as  our  own  case  is,  in  reality,  considerably  worse 
than  theirs,  it  does  not  become  us  to  raise  a  railing 
accusation  against  them. 

As  to  M.  Van  Houtte,  no  firm  stands  higher  ;  it 
ranks  amongst  the  best  on  the  Continent,  and,  like 
our  own  big  houses,  its  reputation  for  honourable  con- 
duct is  world-wide  and  perfectly  unimpeachable. 
The  business  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  very 
largest,  amongst  establishments  on  the  Continent. 
Such  an  unparalleled  position  is  never  attained  by  any 
"  trickster  "  firm.  Its  imports  and  exports  are  most 
extensive,  and  I  have  never  heard  a  word  of  com- 
plaint ;  in  fact,  every  importation  made  by  me  and 
my  friends  has  been  more  and  more  satisfactory. 
Vet  this  high  position  and  great  name  Mr.  .Miles 
desires  to  impeach  because  of  some  little  mistake.  .\1I 
he  had  to  do  was  to  have  written  to  M.  \'an  Houtte  on 
the  subject  and  the  matter  would  have  been  rectified. 
-As  to  Messrs.  Roozen,  they,  like  Messrs.  Van  Houtte, 
have  progressed  year  by  year,  till  they  are  now  the 
leading  growers  and  exporters  of  bulbs  in  Holland. 
Such  a  position,  as  I  have  said,  is  never  occupied  by 
any  trickster  firm,  and  the  good  quality  and  reliability 
of  their  bulbs  are  as  high  as  that  of  M.  \'an  Houtte's 
plants.  I  know  M.  Roozen  personally,  and,  talking 
of  this  very  subject,  he  said  that  he  grew  annually 
millions  of  bulbs,  and  yet  that  the  complaints  he 
received  averaged  only  from  three  to  four  each 
season.  Under  the  circumstances,  such  correctness 
is  marvellous,  when  we  reinember  that  many  thou- 
sands of  the  bulbs  cannot  be  grown  in  Holland,  and 
have  to  be  procured  every  year  from  California,  South 
America,  Russia,  France,  and  Italy,  the  Cape,  and, 
in  fact,  nearly  from  every  quarter  of  the  world.  If  what 
Mr.  Allies  states  is  true,  it  appears  that  some  mistake 
has  been  made  in  sending  him  Iris  aurea  and 
I.  cristata,  the  whole  value  of  which  is  about  two 
shillings  ;  and  for  a  small  matter  of  this  kind  he 
does  his  best  to  impair  the  pul^lic  reputation  of  one 


of  the  highest  firms  in  the  bulb  trade.  He  .should 
have  written  to  .Messrs.  -Xnt.  Roozen  on  the  subject, 
when  the  error  woidil  have  been  immediately  made 
right. 

A  fruitful  cause  of  mistake  with  both  home 
and  foreign  nurserymen,  I  may  mention,  is  the  care- 
less way  in  which  orders  are  written.  I  can  decipher 
hierogl)'phics  with  any  man,  but  when  a  nurseryman 
.showed  me  about  twenty  orders  from  various  parties 
I  was  utterly  baffled,  and  could  only  indistinctly  make 
out  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  plants.  To  those  who 
understand  .such  matters,  the  wonder  is  not  that 
mistakes  are  made  by  nurserymen,  but  that  they  are 
so  few. 

I  may  mention  that  I  am  (|idte  unconnected  with 
any  bull)  or  nursery  firm.  Last  year  my  home  pur- 
chases were  ^26  ;  foreign,  /^l  I.  Like  other  amateurs, 
I  buy  where  I  consider  the  l)est  value  is  to  be  got, 
and  I  have  no  prejudices. — W.  .A. 

The   remarks   from   sundry   correspondents, 

called  forth  l)y  Mr.  Frank  Miles'  article  on  this  sub- 
ject, have  been  of  particular  interest,  and  have  lead 
me  to  record  two  instances  which  occurred  during 
the  past  season.  I  purchased  bulbs  from  a  firm  long 
and  well  established  in  a  neighbouring  county,  and 
my  disa|)pointment  was  great  to  find  that  in  a  rare 
instance  only  did  the  specific  name  come  true.  I 
refrain  from  giving  the  name  of  the  firm,  as  I  feel 
sure  (like  "K.")  that  firms  are  deceived  in  their 
heavy  purchases,  like  individuals  in  their  small  ones. 
I  also  had  a  supply  of  bulbs  from  another  firm,  and 
can  testify  with  great  satisfaction  to  myself  that  all 
the  bulbs  supplied  me  came  true.  On  inquiry  I 
found  that  this  firm  adopts  the  very  commendable 
practice  of  sending  out  to  name  only  those  plants 
and  bulbs  which  they  have  flowered  and  verified. 
The  wish  of  "J.  D.,"  with  which  he  ends  his  obser- 
vations (p.  544),  is  therefore  anticipated  in  this  in- 
stance, and  I  trust  that  it  is  not  a  solitary  one,  and, 
if  so,  that  it  will  soon  be  enforced  by  the  best  of  all 
agents  (cannot  get  a  sale  without  it)  on  the  firms  wh-j 
have  not  adopted  it. — W.  H.  S. 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  23. 
June  17. 

A  HEAVY  rain  during  the  night  and  a  cloudy, 
warm  day  have  made  us  extra  busy  in  the  kitchen 
garden.  Thinned  out  Salsafy,  also  thinned  out 
Leeks,  and  filled  up  gaps  in  the  rows  with  the  best 
of  the  thinnings.  Planted  out  another  batch  of 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  and  a  first  lot  of  .Snow's 
Broccoli.  This  is  still  one  of  the  best  kinds  when  it 
can  be  had  true,  which,  unfortunately,  is  very  seldom. 
Planted  out  a  few  Savoys  and  the  kast  lot  of  Brussels 
Sprouts.  Thinned  out  the  second  sowing  of  Turnips  ; 
we  have  grown  the  Early  Milan  Turnip  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  and  it  is  not  only  extra  early,  but 
handsome,  .and  of  the  best  quality.  Earl  Snowball, 
sown  at  the  same  time,  will  not  be  ready  for  a  fortnight 
or  more.  Sowed  Peas,  French  Beans,  Radishes,  ami 
Spinach.  C)ther  outside  work  has  been  the  continua- 
tion of  pegging  down,  tying  up,  ]  icking  over,  pinch- 
ing, tVc. ,  of  plants  in  the  flower  garden.  Work  in 
fruit  houses  is  now  purely  of  a  routine  character  ; 
stopping  shoots,  tying  them  into  position,  syringing 
walls  anil  floors,  watering  borders,  and  airing,  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  each  particular  crop, 
is  all  That  now  needs  to  be  done.  Perhaps,  though, 
harvesting  the  crops  should  be  included.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  we  gather  before  they  show  signs 
of  full  maturity,  and  place  them  in  a  cool  fruit  room 
for  two  or  three  days  before  using  ;  there  is  then  no 
mealiness  of  flesh,  but  a  brisk,  refre.shing  flavour, 
even  in  fruit  that,  previous  to  gathering,  may  have 
been  thought  to  be  of  second  rate  quality,  .\pricots 
and  early  varieties  of  Pears  that  are  usually  left  to 
ripen  on  the  trees  we  serve  in  a  similar  manner  and 
with  like  results. 

June  18. 

Very  fine.  Finished  up  the  planting  of  ear^y 
winter  greens,  and  made  another  attempt  to  bring  to 
a  close  the  clipping  of  Box  edgings  in  kitchen  garden. 
Netted  over  Strawberries  on  south  borders.  We  can 
spare  a  few  scores  of  thrushes  and  blackbirds  to  those 
who    believe    that    birds  do  no  harm.      They  do  so 
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much  harm  here,  that  without  netting  we  should  not 
get  a  fruit.  In  flower  garden  work  to-day  was  in- 
cluded clipping  of  Ilerniaria  glabra,  that  forms  the 
upright  edgings  of  the  whole  of  our  liedded-out 
garden.  This  we  consider  the  perfection  of  a  plant  for 
the  purjiose,  and  it  requires  but  little  labour  to  keep  it 
in  order,  as  it  does  not  retpiire  to  be  trimmed  oftener 
than  half-a-dozen  times  in  the  course  of  the  season, 
and  in  all  weathers  it  maintains  its  colour  and  vigour. 
All  the  Sedums  that  we  use  for  foliage  bedding  are 
this  season  flowering  more  than  usual,  which  condi- 
tion entails  a  lot  more  work  in  regard  to  cutting  and 
l)icUing  off  the  flowers,  but  which  must  be  done  if 
the  plants  are  to  cover  the  ground  at  the  earliest 
period.  Scdum  acre  elegans  and  .S.  glaucum  have 
been  thus  trimmed  up.  The  flowers  of  .Sedum 
Lydiuui  we  pull  up,  for  if  the  fluwer-slenis  of  tliis 
variety  be  cut  back,  the  new  growth  is  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  flowering  shoots.  Thinned  Gros  Colman  and 
tiros  Maroc  Grapes  a  second  time.  The  berries  of 
both  varieties  grow  to  sucli  an  enormous  size,  that  one 
is  afraid  to  thin  them  sufficiently  at  first  thinning, 
though  no  doubt  that  is  the  right  way  to  thin.  Cut 
small,  imperfectly-fertilised  berries  out  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  Mrs.  Pearson  bunches.  The  latter 
variety  is  a  grand  Grape  of  the  P'rontignan  class,  its 
only  fault  being  that  there  is  generally  a  large  per- 
centage of  small  berries.  Top-dressed  a  few  of  the 
earliest  Chrysanthemums,  and  stood  them  in  their 
permanent  summer  cpiarters.  Divided  and  planted 
out  in  the  open  borders  Arum  Lilies.  This  we  find 
the  easiest  way  of  securing  a  large  number  of  flowers  ; 
the  plants  being  lifted  and  potted  about  the  middle 
of  September,  and  being  placed  in  an  intermediate 
house,  produce  a  lot  of  flower  from  December 
onwards. 

Ji:m-;  19. 
Cloudy,  but  warm  ;  work  nearly  the  same  as 
yesterday.  Discontinued  cutting  Asparagus.  The 
Pea  crop  was  so  late  or  we  should  have  left  off  before  : 
and  now  that  there  is  alnnulance  of  both  Peas  and 
Cauliflowers,  Asparagus  is  not  required.  The  plots 
will  now  be  given  a  sprinkling  of  salt  to  keep  down 
weeds,  and  the  stems  needing  support,  to  prevent 
them  breaking,  will  be  tied  to  small  Hazel  sticks. 
Netted  over  more  .Strawberries,  also  Cherries  on 
walls.  Continued  summer  pruning  of  Pears  and 
Plums,  young  wood  being  retained  to  fill  up  bare 
places  and  to  take  the  jilace  of  spurless  branches 
that  are  lo  be  cut  out  at  the  winter  pruning,  such 
young  growths,  in  the  meanwhile,  being  tied  to  the 
condemneil  branches.  Watered  a  few  of  the  choicer 
varieties  of  Pears  with  manure  water.  All  trees  bear- 
ing heavy  crops  would  be  done  if  time  and  supplies 
of  water  could  be  afforded  ;  but  as  they  cannot,  we 
have  to  content  ourselves  by  doing  only  such  as  are 
likely  to  give  the  best  returns  for  this  additional 
labour.  Apricots  and  Peaches  are  such  heavy  crops 
that  stimulants  arc  indispensable,  and  therefore 
before  e.ach  syringing,  or  rather  washing  of  the  trees 
with  garden  hose,  we  ap))ly  over  the  mulching  either 
a  sprinkling  of  soot  or  Heeson's  manure,  and  occa- 
sionally a  little  of  both,  and  the  vigour  and  colour  of 
the  foliage  indicate  how  thoroughly  the  dressing  is 
relished.  Renewed  soil  in  one  division  of  Melon 
house,  and  another  batch  will  be  plante<l  soon  as  the 
soil  has  got  warmed  through.  .Stopped  and  pegged 
down  Cucumbers  in  frames.  All  the  fruit  is  cut  soon 
as  ready  to  prevent  premature  exhaustion  of  the  plants, 
tjave  fresh  top-dressings — light  loam  and  horse 
droppings  in  equal  quantities  is  the  kiml  of  soil  we 
use  for  this  jiurpose. 

JUNT.  20. 
Slight  showers  occasionally,  ami  much  colder. 
Thoroughly  overhauled  fernery  and  sub-tropical 
garrlen.  Weeded  amongst  Kerns.  With  the  new 
soil  lately  applied  as  top-dressing  were  imported 
roots  of  the  common  Bracken,  and  the  grow'th  of  it, 
over-topping  some  of  the  better  kinds,  we  have 
pulled  all  up  that  could  be  found.  Cliiiped  Grass 
edgings  of  sub-tropical  beds,  weeded  them,  and  tied 
up  all  the  jilants  that  re(|uired  support.  Ferul.as, 
Kunkias,  Bamboos,  Drac;vnas--ausiialis,  lineata  -and 
Hlue  Gums  are  at  the  present  time  [he  most  efl'ective 
)>lants  in  this  department  of  the  garden.  Cleaning 
u])  generally.  The  same  in  and  about  the  houses. 
Thinned  out  the  fruit  of  the  last  batch  of  Straw- 
berries.     Watered   all    Pines.      Gathered    Peaches, 


Nectarines,  and  Figs  that  were  ripe.  Ripe  Melons 
and  Pines  have  also  been  placed  in  the  coolest  fruit 
room  for  preservation.  Early  tirapes  being  now  dead 
ripe,  a  full  amount  of  air  is  kept  on  night  and  day. 
The  foliage  has  suffered  a  good  deal  from  spider, 
and  therefore  we  shall  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  fruit 
as  quickly  as  may  be,  in  order  to  be  able  to  wash  the 
foliage  by  syringing  heavy  and  often. 

JlTNE   22. 

Fine,  but  cold  for  the  season.  Laying  in  the  new 
growth  of  Peaches  and  cutting  back  the  slioots  of 
standanl  and  jiyramidal-lrained  Pear  trees.  Began 
to  prejiare  soil  for  layering  Strawberries  for  next 
year's  forcing.  The  runners  are  quite  ready,  and 
are  oljtained  from  young  plants  of  last  year  that  have 
not  been  allowed  to  fruit.  Flower  garden  work  the 
same  as  for  some  time  (last.  Tied  up  Delphiniums. 
Incredilile  as  it  may  seem,  we  have  plants  of  them 
quite  9  feet  in  height,  with  spikes  of  flower  4  feet 
long.  All  the  kinds  of  herbaceous  Phloxes,  too,  are 
this  seasim  making  an  almormal  amount  of  growth, 
and  promise  to  be  very  fine.  .Sticks  arc  also  being 
placed  to  these,  and  also  to  Potentillas,  tall  Veronicas, 
perennial  Sunflowers,  iVc.  Planted  out  seedling 
Sweet  Williams,  double  and  single  Zinnias,  Pinks, 
and  Carnations.  Cut  Laurel  hedges  and  the  tops 
off  young  plants  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  that  are 
intended  to  form  a  hedge.  Picked  oft'  seed-pods 
from  the  choicer  varieties  of  Rhododendrons.  We 
always  endeavour  to  do  this  before  the  new  growth 
gets  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  injured  by  careless 
picking.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  indoors  work, 
prejiarations  have  been  commenced  towards  filling 
the  Strawberry  house  with  plants  to  grow  on  for 
house  decoration  as  soon  as  Strawberry  plants  are 
cleared  out.  Tuberous  Begonias  will  be  the  first 
occujiants,  and  they  are  now  being  put  in  their 
flowering  pots.  Grevilleas,  Aralias,  and  the  hardiest 
Draca-nas  are  also  some  of  the  plants  that  are  waiting 
for  the  better  quarters  that  this  house  affords  than 
do  the  frames  they  now  occupy. 

June  23. 

Another  cool,  cloudy  day.  Trimmed  Privet  hedge 
and  more  Laurels,  and  continued  clipping  Box 
etigings  in  kitchen  garden.  Sowed  Brompton  Stocks 
and  Canterbury  Bells,  and  pricked  out  a  number  of 
seedling  Anemone  fulgens.  Cutting  Grass  verges  and 
w  ceiling  the  sides  of  walks  as  the  Grass  is  cleared  up. 
Other  work  has  been  Imt  a  repetition  or  continuation 
of  what  we  have  had  in  hand  for  several  days  past, 
consisting  of  summer  pruning  of  fruit  trees,  hoeing  in 
kitchen  garden,  and  getting  every  part  of  the  flower 
garden  into  its  best  form.  Began  to  lay  Straw- 
berries. Our  first  200  are  laid  in  5-inch  sized 
pots,  and  are  forced  into  fruit  in  these  pots  ;  being 
so  extr.aordinarily  hard  packed  with  roots  conduces 
to  earlier  maturity  of  the  crowns,  and  consequently 
they  fruit  earlier,  and  frequently  as  well  as  the  later 
plants  that  are  grown  in  larger  pots.  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  ite  Thury  is  the  best  of  all  varieties  for  early 
forcing.  Hants. 


h.\rdy  fruits. 
Pk.\cues. 
The  final  thinning  of  the  shoots  should  now  be 
finished,  as  it  is  time  all  the  strongest  grow-ths  were 
tied  or  nailed  in,  not  only  to  train  them  in  the  way 
they  should  go,  but  also,  after  such  very  rapid 
growth,  to  secure  them  from  injury  from  rain  and 
wind.  If  any  of  the  trees  show  a  tendency  to  gross- 
ness,  all  the  strongest  shoots  should  be  incessantly 
pinched,  not  once  or  twice,  but  repeatedly,  until  such 
time  as  they  begin  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  crop. 
Many  people  have  an  idea  that  nothing  short  of  root 
pruning  can  keep  a  Peach  tree  in  order,  and  possibly 
nearly  every  tree.  ]iarticularly  when  young,  may 
require  lifting  and  replanting  for  the  two-fold  pur- 
pose of  checking  luxuriant  growth  and  laying  all  the 
roots  in  a  horizontal  position.  Neglect  of  young 
roots  which  strike  down  inlo  the  turf  and  clrainage 
very  soon  leads  to  mischief,  but  roots,  like  shoots, 
once  put  into  a  proper  position  will  retain  it,  when 
all  that  is  afterwards  needed  is  the  annual  or  biennial 
check  with  spade  and  pruning  knife.  But  inde- 
pendently of  root  pruning,  branch  space  being  given 
for  extension,  it  is  really  surjjrising  what  superfluous 


sap  may  be  carried  off  into  needy  channels  by  means 
of  constant  pinching.  When  the  trees  are  made 
secure  to  the  trellis  or  wall — I  prefer  the  old-fashioned 
.system  of  nailing  close  into  the  bricks — the  final 
thinning  of  the  fruit  may  be  proceeded  with,  but  not 
hastily,  as  the  blossoms  in  many  jilaces  were  not  over 
perfect,  and  some  fruit  will  most  likely  <lrop  at 
stoning  time.  One  Peach  to  every  foot  should  not 
be  exceeded  on  walls,  although  it  frecpiently  happens 
that  twice  that  number  are  left  by  covetous  people, 
who  do  not  realise  the  fact  that  the  effort  to  perfect 
twenty-four  stones  and  kernels  where  there  ought 
only  lo  be  twelve  distresses  the  tree  and  places  them 
in  possession  of  a  few  mediocre  Peaches  neither  sale- 
able nor  eatable.  After  the  fine  rains  we  have  had 
in  this  part  of  Englaml,  the  borders  are  in  satis- 
factory condition  as  to  moisture  ;  but  a  brilliant  sun 
playing  on  the  surface  of  the  foliage  as  well  as  tlie 
border  will  soon  carry  off  I A  inches  of  rain  if  some 
steps  are  not  taken  to  prevent  it.  This,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  can  be  prevented  by  covering  up  the 
borders,  not  with  the  everlasting  remedy— rotten 
manure,  but  with  good  fresh  stalile  litter,  full  of 
ammonia,  clean  and  ckastic  to  walk  upon,  and  health- 
giving  to  the  foliage  .as  well  as  the  roots.  If  dry 
w  eather  continues,  the  hose  must  now  be  brought  into 
frequent  use  to  cleanse  the  foliage,  moisten  the  roots, 
and  break  up  all  insect  colonies  biding  their  time  for 
attacking  the  earliest  and  best  of  the  fruit. 

CHERRIES    AND    PLUMS. 

If  these  have  not  been  dressed  over,  all  breast- 
wood  should  now  be  broken  oflT  and  the  trees  well 
washed  to  keep  them  clean  and  encourage  the 
develojiment  of  the  fruit.  Where  there  is  a  good 
command  of  water  and  the  hose  can  be  brought  to 
bear  u|>on  the  trees,  green  fly  can  be  kept  in  subjec- 
tion on  Plums  by  this  means  alone,  but  black  fly, 
which  generally  attacks  the  Cherries,  is  a  more  dif- 
ficult enemy  to  deal  with.  This  season  our  sweet 
Cherries,  which,  by  the  way,  are  carrying  full  crops 
of  fruit,  have  lately  been  rather  badly  attacked  by 
black  fly,  but  we  have  now  pretty  well  cleared  the 
trees — fir»t,  by  the  removal  of  all  superfluous  shoots 
and  committing  them  to  the  fire  ;  secondly,  by  dip- 
ping the  points  of  all  the  leading  growths  in  diluted 
tobacco  water  ;  and,  finally,  by  repeated  syringings 
to  remove  the  fly  from  the  curled  leaves  and  to 
cleanse  the  fruit.  In  addition  to  these  operations, 
having  plenty  of  water  under  pressure,  the  hose  is 
well  i>lied  over  the  trees  and  roots  after  the  sun  has 
left  the  walls  on  fine  evenings.  In  old  gardens  where 
black  fly  is  often  troublesome,  a  little  extra  attention 
devoted  to  the  trees  and  walls  in  winter  will  save  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  loss  in  the  spring. 

Mordlos,  also  a  heavy  crop,  are  quite  clean  and 
growing  freely — better,  indeed,  than  they  have  grow  n 
for  some  years.  Possibly  the  unusual  amount  of 
sun  heat  that  has  penetrated  through  south  walls  to 
their  northern  occupants  has  told  in  their  favour,  and 
that  a  better  time  is  coming  for  this  very  useful 
autumn  fruit — one  might  say,  bailly  treated  fruit,  for 
no  malter  how  bad  the  climate  of  the  district  ra.ay  be. 
the  Morello  is  the  invariable  occupant  of  the  north 
wall  :  and  hardy  and  accommodating  as  it  un- 
iloubtedly  is.  the  general  complaint  that  has  gone 
through  the  country,  of  whole  walls  of  fine  trees  dying 
or  becoming  unhealthy,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  |)roof 
that  a  lietter  aspect  and  better  seasons  would  greatly 
benefit  this  delicious  fruit.  Aspect  is  not,  however,  . 
the  only  indignity  cast  upon  the  tree.  There  prev.ails 
an  idea  that,  heavily  handicapped,  it  is  capable  of 
carrying  any  quantity  of  fruit  to  perfect  maturity,  and 
that  it  must  go  on  doing  this  for  any  number  of  years. 
Six  or  seven  bad  seasons  have,  however,  told  to  the 
contrary,  and  it  now  behoves  us  to  consider  whether 
we  might  not  spare  a  few  yards  of  west  wall  for 
early  Morellos  and  thin  out  the  fruit  as  we  now  il'i 
our  I'lums  and  Pears. 

Peaks 

Generally  are  well  set,  and  ihe  fruit,  where  trees 
were  not  he.avily  cropped  la.st  year,  is  very  abundaiU 
and  fme  ;  moreover,  many  of  the  trees  which  have 
not  been  regularly  productive  are  clean,  healthy,  and 
quite  equal  to  the  performance  of  any  reasonable  task 
which  may  be  imposed  upon  them,  provided  they  are 
not  allowed  to  carry  more  than  they  can  swell  to  full 
average  weight  and  size.     To  enable  them  to  do  this 
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no  time  should  be  lost  in  the  performance  of  the 
operations  which  will  prevent  waste  of  force  on  use- 
less breast-wood,  which  n>ust  at  scjme  time  bo  taken 
away,  and  timely  thinning  to  a  fair  percentage  over 
and  above  the  number  intended  to  remain  greatly  helps 
tltem.  A  wall  of  fine  Peaches,  it  must  be  conceded, 
is  an  invaluable  crop,  but  it  is  questionable  if  a  good 
collection  of  choice  I'ears,  which  will  furnish  a  dish 
every  day  from  .September  until  March,  does  not  take 
jirecedence  of  all  other  fruits  grow  n  in  the  open  air, 
as  they  come  on  in  their  season  when  all  other  out- 
door fniits,  save  the  Apple,  have  passed  away.  And 
yet  we  find  pyramiils  grow  ing  gross  and  wild  through 
the  early  part  of  the  sunnuer,  but  carefully  pruned 
back  to  the  stereotyped  three  eyes  in  the  autumn, 
and  fine  wall-trained  trees  making  breast-wood  a  yard 
in  length  before  an  eflbrt  is  made  to  break  it  down. 
.Surely  this  is  not  the  method  [Husued  liy  our  Hay- 
cocks and  hundreds  of  good  growers  besides,  who 
produce  fruit  worthy  of  France  or  the  Channel  Is- 
lands, for  they  recognise  good  culture  as  a  science  ; 
ihey  mulch  and  water,  they  pinch  and  manipulate 
betimes,  and  they  thin  ilown  to  a  fair  number  of  the 
finest  and  fittest  as  carefully  as  the  best  Grape 
growers  thin  out  their  surplus  bunches  of  Grapes, 
Soil  and  climate  favour  some,  but  not  all ;  timely  at- 
tention to  the  requirements  of  the  trees  completes 
the  routine  and  leads  to  success  where  neglect  of 
trifling  details  ends  in  comparative  failure.  If,  then, 
a  crop  of  fine  Pears  year  after  year  is  so  valuable, 
improved  cultivation  should  commence  in  the  autumn 
when  half  the  roots  of  all  gross  trees  should  be  lifted, 
not  cut  off,  and  re-laid  in  good  strong  soil  resting  on 
drainage.  This  operation  will  check,  but  not  dis- 
tress, the  trees  ;  new  fibres  and  feeders  will  be  formed 
during  the  ensuing  summer,  and  blossom-buds,  most 
likely  in  plenty,  will  succeed  this  partial  check  ;  the 
operation  will  not,  however,  be  complete  until  the 
other  half  of  the  roots  has  been  treated  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  fall  of  the  leaf  indicates  the  proper 
time  for  root-pruning  ;  mulching  protects  from  frost 
and  drought  ;  a  good  watering  washes  the  soil  home 
to  the  roots,  and  the  trees  are  safe  for  the  winter. 
The  first  care  in  the  spring  will  be  the  protection  of 
the  blossoms  ;  then  will  follow  the  pinching  and  mani- 
pulation of  the  shoots  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
thinning  of  the  fruit. 

Str.^wherries. 
liarly  kinds  that  were  mulched  with  fresh  stable 
litter  before  they  came  into  flower,  and  have  recently 
had  the  benefit  of  cojiious  rains,  will  now  be  deriving 
great  benefit  from  the  ammonia  washed  down  to  the 
surface  roots,  while  the  perfectly  sweet  straw  will 
form  a  suitable  material  for  the  ripening  fruit  to  rest 
upon — that  is,  provided  the  garden  is  not  infested 
with  slugs  and  snails.  Where  these  depredators  are 
troublesome,  the  modern  .Strawberry  tile,  recently 
introduced  by  Matthews,  will  be  found  a  suitable 
contrivance  for  preserving  and  keeping  it  out  of  their 
reach,  and  at  the  same  time  for  jirotecting  it  from 
grit  which  may  be  washed  uji  by  heavy  rains.  If  a 
less  expensive  mode  of  jiroceilure  is  preferred,  each 
stool,  according  to  its  size,  may  have  three  or  four 
short  sticks,  a  foot  or  so  in  length,  placed  round  it  as 
supports  for  a  band  of  matting  or  twine  6  inches  to 
9  inches  above  the  g»ouiul,  over  which  the  fruit  will 
hang  fully  ex]josed  to  sun  and  air — two  important 
items  in  securing  colour  and  flavour.  Whatever 
mode  of  preserving  the  fruit  is  adopted,  it  is  important 
that  the  operation  be  performed  as  sotm  as  the  Straw- 
berries are  set — certainly  before  they  change  colour, 
oiherwi.se  many  of  the  earliest,  which  are  always  the 
finest  fruits,  will  be  bruised  and  rendered  useless. 
The  thinning  of  outdoor  .Strawberries  is  not  generally 
practised,  but  where  extra  fine  fruit  is  wanted 
for  sjiecial  purposes,  the  removal  of  a  number  of  the 
inferior  flowers  will  adil  greatly  to  their  size  and 
value.  Netting  the  beds,  in  almost  every  garden 
now  birds  are  so  numerous  is  simply  a  work  of  neces- 
sity. In  this  wooded  district  the  blackbirds  and 
thrushes  are  already  surveying  the  situation,  evidently 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  good  time  is  near  at  hand. 
We,  on  our  part,  are  doing  our  best  to  circumvent 
them  by  surrounding  the  beds  with  3-foot  rabbit  wire 
attached  to  sticks  placed  firmly  in  the  ground.  From 
the  tops  of  these  stout  strings  are  drawn  to  others  in 
the  centre  of  the  bed  4  feet  to  5  feet  in  height,  and 
llie  framework,  through  which  no  experienced  black- 


bird can  work  his  way,  is  complete.  Nets  a  little 
larger  than  the  area  enclosed  are  simply  cast  over  the 
ojjenings  when  the  fruit  begins  to  colour,  but  they 
are  neither  tied  nor  pegged,  for  the  convenience  of 
rapid  removal  should  a  straight-backed  picker  ajipear 
on  the  ground.  This,  however,  is  quite  unnecessary, 
as  ]ieopIe  at  work  can  pass  beneath  the  nets  without 
inconvenience.  Nets  and  stakes,  put  away  when 
done  w  ith,  last  a  nundier  of  years  and  soon  pay  for 
themselves  in  saving  of  time,  independently  of  the 
preservation  of  the  tanned  netting,  which  is  kept  clean 
and  dry,  as  it  does  not  touch  the  ground. 

Raspberries  and  Currants  we  protect  in  the  same 
way,  otherwise  we  should  never  see  the  colour  ol  the 
fruit.  Bush  fruits  should  never  be  permanently  en- 
closed, as  it  is  essential  that  small  birds  have  free 
access  to  them  at  all  times  before  the  fruit  is  ripe  and 
again  after  it  is  gathered.  W.   C. 
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Clerodendron  tragrans.— This  very  fr.igr.im  pbnt 
require-^  a  cool,  moist  tiuusc  rather  tlian  a  stove.  It  makes  a 
good  bubh  3  feet  through,  and  flowers  about  three  times  a  year. 

LiliUtn  auratum.— I  have  this  Lily  now  in  bloom  in  a 
lo-inch  pot  with  28  fully  e.\panded  flowers,  and  the  stems, 
6  feet  high,  are  clothed  with  leaves  almost  to  the  bottom.  It 
has  never  had  any  heat,  but  stood  in  a  cold  greenhouse.— W. 

WiLKS. 

Lavender  Speedwell  (Veronica  Hulkeana).  —  Mr. 
Woodall  brings  us  this  from  Scarborough,  where  it  has  proved 
fairly  hardy  and  flowered  beautifully.  It  is  quite  distinct  from 
all  its  kind,  and  has  elegant  terminal  panicles  of  delicate 
lavender  flowers.  In  all  seashore  and  genial  districts  where 
the  others  do  well  it  should  flourish. 

The  yellow  Wand  Lily  (Eremurus  Bungei). 
— This  beautiful  Central  Asian  plant  has  been  in 
flower  during  the  jmst  week  in  Messrs.  Paul's  nursery, 
Cheshunt.  It  promises  to  be  a  hardy  plant  of  the 
first  class,  bearing  a  graceful  long  spike  of  yellow 
flowers.  We  have  for  years  seen  no  hardy  plant 
that  pleasoil  us  more. 

Yucca  Wllipplei. — A  plant  of  the  original  jnire 
w  hite  form  of  this  fine  "\'ucca  has  been  in  flower  during 
the  last  fortnight  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Krelage, 
Haarlem.  This  Yucca  flowered  for  the  first  time  in 
Europe  almost  at  the  same  moment  in  Messrs.  Kre- 
lage's  nursery  and  in  Mr.  Peacock's  garden  at  Sud- 
bury House,  Hammersmith,  in  the  summer  of  1S76. 

High  hedges  of  Tea  Roses.— We  were  greatly 
pleased  at  Messrs.  Paul's,  at  Cheshunt,  to  see  some 
noble  heilges  of  (doire  de  Dijon,  Bouquet  d"Or,  and 
the  hardier  Tea  Koses  trained  over  high  trellises. 
The  freedom  of  foliage  and  flower  was  charming  in 
this  position.  Freer  modes  of  training  for  the  hardier 
Tea  Roses  in  the  districts  in  which  they  do  well  is 
very  desirable. 

The  many-flowered  Rose. — We  were  well 
pleased  lately  to  see,  at  Mr.  George  Paul's,  double 
dwarf  forms  of  this  Rose  ;  they  are  quite  a  new  break 
in  Roses,  and  very  pretty.  There  is  a  very  pretty 
white  and  flesh-coloured  form  ;  Rosa  polyantha  is 
the  Latin  name  of  the  parent  of  these,  and  a  good 
name  for  the  group  would  be  the  many-flowered 
Rose.  Two  varieties  that  struck  us  most  at  Messrs. 
Paul's  were  Paquerette  and  Mignonette. 

The  common  white  "Locust  Tree.— We  have 
never  seen  this  plant  so  full  of  flower  about  London 
as  it  is  now.  The  trees  during  the  week  have  been 
literally  snowy  with  bloom.  We  hear  it  is  also  flower- 
ing in  the  same  way  on  the  Continent.  In  this  con- 
dition its  claims  to  be  a  flowering  shruli  are  of  a  high 
order.  We  should  not  be  surprised  if  valuable  varie- 
ties are  yet  raised  from  it  in  addition  to  those  already 
known. 

Eremurus  robustus  var. — We  were  charmed 
to  see  lUiring  the  present  week  the  giant  bulb  of 
Central  Asia  (Eremurus  robustus,  or  a  variety  of  it) 
in  fine  conilition  in  Messrs.  Paul's  nursery,  Brox- 
liourne.  The  plant,  as  we  saw  it  on  the  21st  inst., 
was  at  least  over  7  feet  high,  one  enormous  shaft  of 
flowers  of  beautiful  salmon-pink.  It  is  larger  than 
the  form  we  saw  at  Cohjnel  Wortley's,  and  really 
pretty  in  colour. 

Stocks.— In  the  splendid  reaction  in  favour  of 
open-air  flowers,  we  too  seldom  see  our  old  friends, 


the  Stocks,  well  done.  Why  it  is  we  do  not  know. 
"  Hants  "  sends  us  a  few  good  big  spikes  of  crimson 
Stocks.  The  best  that  we  have  seen  for  a  loiig  time 
were  growing  in  a  paved  yard  of  a  small  roadside  inn. 
The  eft'ect  of  the  tall  spikes  growing  among  the  stones 
was  remarkably  good.  Stocks  and  walls  seem  to  go 
together  well.  The  plants,  though  not  fastidious, 
like  warm,  rocky,  and  chalky  gardens. 

■White-throated  Snapdragons.  —Mr.  Caud- 
well,  of  Wantage,  sends  us  specimens  of  his  strain  of 
white-thro.ited  .Snapdragons  (Antirrhinums),  which 
we  consider  very  beautiful,  the  contrast  between  the 
pure  white  lube  and  the  glowing  rich  colours  of  the 
other  parts  being  very  striking.  In  some  there  is  a 
mixture  of  clear  yellow,  crimson,  and  white  ;  others 
have  their  colours  of  various  shades.  .Some  of  the 
spikes  are  I  foot  in  length  and  densely  covered  with 
flowers.  Seen  in  large  masses  the.se  must  be  ex- 
tremely effective. 

Delphinium  Mrs.  Miller.  —  A  magnificent 
spike  of  this  variety,  measuring  fully  2  feet  6  inches 
long  and  densely  covered  with  flowers,  has  been 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Byfleet,  who  grows 
Delphiniums  to  perfection  in  his  light,  deep,  rich  soil. 
This  variety  is  one  of  the  finest  among  the  many 
grown  by  Mr.  Stevens.  The  flowers  are  semi-double, 
the  outer  petals  being  blue,  the  inner  tinged  with 
violet.  A  few  plants  of  Delphinium  in  a  garden 
bearing  such  spikes  as  these  is  a  beautiful  sight,  and 
one  that  might  be  realised  in  every  garden. 

Persian  Ranunculuses. — .\mong  some  hardy 
flowers  which  "  Hants  "  sends  us  to  show  us  that  he 
is  not  behind  the  time,  we  notice  a  large  bunch  of 
these.  They  are  very  beautiful,  and  we  ask  why 
the  double  Ranunculuses  are  so  seldom  seen.  Per- 
hajjs  because  they  require  better  soil  and  more  atten- 
tion than  most  hardy  flowers.  They  always  give 
pleasure  when  well  done.  We  are  now,  however, 
getting  so  many  valuable  classes  of  plants  among 
hardy  flowers,  that  only  the  best  and  those  which  give 
a  handsome  and  good  effect  are  likely  to  be  popular. 
Plants  of  fine  form — like  the  Gladiolus,  Lily,  Nar- 
cissus— have  a  great  advantage  over  things  like  the 
Ranunculus. 

German  Pansies. — Of  all  the  flowers  we  know, 
none  perhaps  has  given  so  nnich  pleasure  as  the 
Pansy  in  its  countless  forms,  the  novelty  of  which  is 
not  quite  exhausted,  judging  by  some  that  Mr.  Poe 
sends  us,  in  which  the  Wallflower-coloured,  edged, 
and  dark-fringed  kinds  are  very  pretty.  The  power 
of  variation  is  without  limit  in  Pansies  clearly,  and 
one  may  look  for  even  other  types  of  colour  and 
form.  The  rich  dark  ami  finely  fringed  kinds  are 
finer  far  than  any  of  the  old  sorts  in  form,  and 
indeed  reveal  a  new  type  of  Viola  beauty.  Mr.  Poe 
writes  :  "  I  got  the  seed  from  Wrede,  of  Liineberg, 
through  Miss  Jekyll  l-ist  year,  and  have  sent  again 
for  a  large  lot  for  myself  and  friends.  I  had  but  one 
bad  bloom  amongst  some  250  plants  ;  that  was  the 
only  plant  I  had  to  remove  from  the  beds." 

Hybrid  Columbines. — One  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful series  of  hybrid  Colundiines  that  we  have  seen  has 
been  brought  to  us  by  Mr.  Whitaker,  of  Morley, 
near  Derby,  a  veteran  hardy  plant  grow er  who  has 
paid  much  attention  to  raising  Columbines  for  years. 
There  are  five  species  of  A(|uilegia  apparently  from 
which  this  series  has  been  derived,  viz.,  A.  vulgaris, 
crcrulea,  chrysantha,  glandulosa,  and  californica. 
These  have  been  crossed  and  recrossed  until  it  is 
difficult  to  single  out  one  -sort  that  would  answer  to 
the  original,  the  nearest  being  apparently  glandu- 
lo.sa  and  chrysantha.  These  two  appear  the  least 
altered,  though  their  colours  and  forms  have  been  in- 
fused into  the  other  sorts.  One  kiml,  with  large 
glandulosa-like  flowers,  is  very  line,  the  sepals  being 
purple  and  petals  pure  white  ;  another  is  chocolate- 
jnirple  and  yellow,  while  many  partake  of  red,  yellow, 
and  purple  hues.  It  would  be  hard  to  name  a  more 
beautiful  class  of  hardy  flowers  than  these  Colum- 
bines, and  the  fact  that  they  are  of  easy  culture  and 
that  anyone  may  raise  them  renders  them  all  the 
more  valuable  as  garden  jilants. 

Pentstemon  Menziesi — Some  specimens  of 
this  new  Californian  Pentstemon  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Burbidge  from  Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden, 
Dublin,  clearly  show  this  Pentstemon  to  be  a  most 
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valualilc  aridiliiin  to  our  jjardcns.  Mr.  liiirliidge  says 
that  it  forms  a  jirostratc  mass  fully  a  yard  throuj^h, 
just  now  a  lovely  glow  of  deep  rosy  red  colour.  It  is 
a  tufted  and  much-branched  plant  and  shrubby  at  the 
base  ;  the  leaves  are  ovate  or  oblong,  about  an  inch 
long,  and  of  thick  texture.  The  flowering  shoots  are 
very  numerous,  erect,  and  about  4  inches  of  their 
upper  parts  are  furnished  with  blossoms.  These  are 
over  an  inch  long  and  of  an  uniform  height,  rosy  red 
e.Ncept  the  protruding  anthers,  which  are  orange- 
yellow  and  woolly.  It  must  be  for  a  considerable 
time  a  very  showy  plant,  as  the  flowers  open  in 
succession  all  along  the  spikes.  It  is  presumably 
(|uite  hardy,  as  it  comes  from  high  elevations.  Its 
habitat  is  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  it  occurs  on  rocks 
at  elevations  of  from  5000  feet  to  12,000  feet.  It  also 
extends  northwards  to  British  Columbia.  It  is  said 
that  several  varieties  of  it  occur  in  a  wild  state,  the 
Californian  form  always  having  the  pink  or  rose-red 
flowers.  It  is  synonymous  with  P.  Newberryi  of 
Gray. 

Double  Ixia.— Flowers  of  a  double  Ixia  reach 
us  from  .Mr.  Hartland,  of  Cork.  It  is  apparently  a 
form  of  the  I.  crateroides,  the  colour  being  of  a  soft 
cherry-rose.  The  blooms  are  quite  double,  and  we 
imagine  that  the  doubleness  would  enable  them  to 
last  in  good  condition  much  longer  than  single  sorts 
when  cut. 

Hose-in -hose  Gloxinias Among  a  gathering 

of  beautiful  .seedling  Gloxinias  from  .Mr.  Evans, 
Lythe  Hill,  Haslemere,  is  a  singular  variety,  the 
flowers  of  which  have  a  secondary  corolla,  like  a 
Hose-in-hose  Primrose.  Mr.  Evans  says  that  the 
peculiarity  is  constant.  The  colour  is  white,  with  an 
edging  of  soft  jiink. 

Kidney  Beans.— In  another  part  of  to-day's 
(;.\RDE.\  we  print  the  first  portion  of  an  article  on 
the  Kidney  Beans  from  the  English  edition  of 
Vilmorin's  "  Plantes  Potageres."  This  work,  with 
many  additions  bringing  it  quite  up  to  date,  is  now 
being  printed,  and  will  be  issued  in  the  autumn  under 
the  name  of  the  "  \'egetable  Garden."  It  will  con- 
tain much  information. 

Rose   Reine    Marie    Henrietta This   is  a 

favourite  Rose  in  the  Duke  of  \\'estminster's  garden 
at  Cliveden,  whence.  Mr.  Ellam  has  sent  us  some 
fine  blooms  of  it  on  two  or  three  occasions.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  rosy  crimson  Gloire  de  Dijon,  though  it 
does  not  appear  to  possess  the  vigorous  constitution  of 
that  Rose.  It  is  a  climber,  and,  being  an  early 
flower,  is  a  capital  Rose  for  supplying  early  bloom. 
The  half-expanded  stage  of  the  flower  is  the  most 
beautiful.  It  is  scentless,  which  is  a  drawback  to  it ; 
but  its  soft,  pleasing  colour  will  render  it  popular. 

Alpine  plants — A  gathering  of  various  choice 
alpnie  plants  from  .Messrs.  .Siansfield,  of  .Southporl, 
IS  accompanied  by  the  following  notes  :  "  Iloustonia 
coTulea  grows  freely  with  us.  It  has  been  one  mass 
of  flower  for  six  weeks.  Saxifraga  aizoides  aurantiaca 
is  a  very  fine  alpine,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  colour 
and  the  time  of  flowering,  which  is  fully  six  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  type.  N'iola  aljuna  is  a  perfect  gem, 
growing  about  1  inch  high  in  compact  tufts.  Achillea 
argentea  is  free  with  us  :  the  foliage  is  quite  silvery, 
Idie  A.  Claveniue.  Linaria  jjallida  is  particularly 
fine,  so  also  is  .Saxifraga  cochlearis  major,  which  is 
well  covered  with  bloom,  while  the  variety  cochlearis 
scarcely  ever  blooms.'' 

Button-hole  Roses. -Mr.  Mouse,  of  Peter- 
borough, exhil.iled  at  .South  Kensington  on  Tuesday 
last  two  diverse  Roses,  both  of  which  ought  lo  be 
exceptionally  popular  with  Iho.sc  who  have  to  provide 
supplies  of  button-hole  flower.s.  W.  .Mien  Richard- 
son IS  a  Xoisette,  i)roducing  some  three  or  four  small 
blooms  m  clusters  on  strong  shoots  and  single  blooms 
on  weaker  growths.  These  blooms  are  iierfect  in 
form  when  half  open,  and  of  a  rich  vellow-bufi^  hue 
that  IS  both  striking  and  novel  in  the' Rose.  It  is  a 
w,>nderrully  Horiferous  kind.  The  other  Rose  was  a 
).ure  white  Moss  Blanche  .Moreau,  thai  is  both  a 
robust  grower  and  ^■ery  free,  but  it  is  one  of  the  best 
■•t  all  that  pleasing  section.  .Market  growers  of 
llowers  for  cutting,  and  specially  of  Roses,  .should 
make  a  note  of  this  lovely  Moss,  the  which  must  soon 
become  widely  known. 
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The  Rosemary  'Wreath  shrub  (Helichrysum 
rosmarinifoliuui). — .Some  exiremely  fine  flower  sprays 
of  this  pretty  shrub  from  the  Australian  Alps  have 
been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Hartland,  of  Cork,  where  it 
thrives  to  perfection  in  the  open  air.  The  tiny  white 
starry  flowers,  like  miniature  Daisies,  are  produced 
in  the  greatest  profusion  on  slender  shoots — so  dense, 
indeed,  as  to  <|uite  hide  the  Rosemary-like  leaves. 
The  sprays  make  a  i)erfect  natural  w  realh  of  white, 
and  when  cut  last  a  long  time  in  perfection  ;  in  fact, 
the  flowers  partake  a  good  deal  of  the  nature  of  Ever- 
lastings. It  grows  into  liushes  from  6  feet  to  9  feet 
high  in  a  wild  state,  and  no  doubt  will  attain  as  large 
a  size  in  the  most  favourable  localities  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Hartland  grows  it  under  the  name  of  Ozotham- 
nus  rosmarinifolius,  and  its  other  synonym  is  O.  thyr- 
soidcus. 

From  South  Devon.— I  send  you  a  very  pretty 
Gladiolus.  I  had  the  roots  from  a  friend  asG.  Herberti ; 
it  is  dwarf  and  full  of  bloom.  I  make  out  a  boxful 
as  under :  Iris  pallida  and  aphylla.  Iris  the  old 
Thunderbolt,  some  pretty  pink-flowered  Alliums, 
Mimulus  cupreus  and  others,  Bomarea  oculata, 
Ornithogalum  arabicum,  Philadelphus  mexicanus 
with  large  white  flowers,  I^iplacus  glutinosus,  and 
Saxifraga  rotundifolia,  a  graceful  little  plant.  The 
Ornithogalum  arabicum  is  specially  good  this  year  ; 
very  tall,  and  with  seventeen  flowers  on  an  umbel. — 
T.  H.  Archer-Hind,  Coombefishicre  House,  Nttoton 
Abbolt. 

*4,*  The  Gladiolus  Herberti  is  apparently  one  of 
the  ramosus  race  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  delicate  flesh- 
pink  colour,  spotted  with  white.  The  Alliums 
resemble  A.  acuminatum,  but  seem  to  be  finer.  The 
Bomarea  is  a  most  interesting  plant,  with  pretty 
crimson  flowers;  it  is  hardy  .about  London.  Ornitho- 
galum arabicum,  with  large  white  flowers  and  dark 
centres,  is  the  best  of  the  genus,  and  it  appears  to 
grow  to  perfection  with  Mr.  Archer-Hind. — En. 

A  new  climbing  shrub  (Actinidia  Kolo- 
mikta). — Some  flower-sprays  of  this  new  Japanese 
climbing  shrub  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mrs.  Bullar, 
of  Bassett  Wood,  Southampton.  It  is  really  a 
beautiful  plant.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the 
common  Lime  in  size  and  shape,  but  are  of  thicker 
texture,  and  the  stalks  are  bright  red.  The  flowers, 
produced  one  and  two  together 
from  the  leaf  axils,  are  like  small 
white  rough  Camellias;  the  petals 
are  white,  and  resemble  little 
shells,  and  the  pistil  resembles  a 
miniature  Sea  .\neinone.  Re- 
specting it  Mrs.  Bullar  writes  : 
"It  is  a  climber,  and  is  now  as 
high  as  the  house  and  in  wreaths 
of  flower.  In  the  autumn  the 
fruit  which  ripens  is  very  nice, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  Goose- 
berry." A  fruit  was  sent  to  us 
last  autumn  liy  .Mrs.  Bullar,  and  we  herewith  repro- 
duce a  drawing  of  it.  This  shrub  is  among  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  plants  we  have  seen  for  a 
long  time. 

Odontoglossums,- Flowers  of  a  numerous  col- 
lection of  forms  of  Odontoglossum  Alex.indr,-u  have 
reached  us  from  Mr.  .V.  Wilson's  garden  at  West- 
brook,  Sheffield.  The  series  includes  the  finest  forms 
of  the  species  that  we  have  seen,  the  majoritv  being 
of  the  large-flowered,  broad-petalled  type,  like  that 
usually  associated  with  the  name  ISIunii,  and  which 
is  reganled  as  of  the  most  perfect  forms.  The  spot- 
ting of  the  various  forms  of  course  varies  a  great 
deal,  and  some  are  prettily  flushed  with  rosy  puri)le. 

Tree  Pseonies,  —We  are  glad  to  see  that  these 
noble  flowers  are  again  likely  to  become  popular, 
and  that  nurserymen  are  preparing  for  a  possible 
large  demand  for  them.  Those  who  saw  the  lovely 
white  variety,  certificated  recently  at  South  Kensing- 
ton under  the  name  of  Snowball,  were  fascinated 
with  it,  and  the  rich  crimson  sort,  also  shown  by  the 
same  exhibitor,  .Mr.  W.  Gordon,  of  Twickenham, 
was  also  greatly  admired.  Mr.  Gordon  is,  we  are 
pleased  to  hear,  importing  these  flowers  direct  from 
Japan,  so  that  we  may  expect  to  see  many  beautiful 
sorts  from  that  source. 
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NtJTES  FROM  PEXLLERGARE. 

Rhoijodendrons  of  late  have  been  uncommonly 
fine  at  Penllergare.  There  are  hundreds  of  them 
there,  many  30  feet  and  40  feet  high  and  as  much 
through,  occupying  many  acres  of  woodland  and 
pleasure-grounds,  and  the  efi"ect  which  they  produce 
is  magnificent.  There  are  none  of  those  round  lieds 
or  straight  hedge-like  lines  of  them  to  be  seen  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  intermixed  with  other  bushes 
and  trees,  and  allowed  to  develop  in  a  natural  w.iy 
associated  with  Ferns  and  native  Grasses.  They 
grow  by  the  side  of  the  Llan  River,  fringe  lakes  ami 
adorn  ■  slopes  and  recesses  in  the  woods.  As  in 
many  old  places  the  once  much-valued  varieties 
of  the  ponticum  type  rather  (iredominate,  but 
for  some  years  past  large  quantities  of  new 
and  im]>roved  kinds  have  been  annually  introduced, 
especially  in  the  foreground  near  the  larger  specimens, 
and  these  are  succeeding  admirably.  Amongst  new- 
ones  the  best  sorts  are  Marie  Stuart,  a  beautiful  blush 
kind  spotted  with  maroon  ;  Joseph  Whitworth,  a 
finely-spotted  rich  dark  lake  ;  John  Henry  Agnew, 
pale  blush  spotted  with  chocolate,  a  magnificent 
variety  ;  The  Warrior,  rosy  scarlet,  wonderfully 
showy  ;  Concessum,  clear  pink,  very  beautiful  ;  and 
others  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned.  Some  of  the 
Indian  species  are  also  succeeding  admirably  here. 
Argenteum,  Falconeri,  liarbatum,  and  many  of  this 
class  have  been  planted  out  amongst  the  trees,  and 
their  growths  this  year  are  upwards  of  12  inches  in 
length.  The  foliage  is  clean  and  healthy,  and  the 
shelter  which  the  trees  and  undergrowth  afi'ord  is 
evidently  a  great  help  to  them.  A  place  once  a 
pheasantry  has  been  cleared  of  its  winged  occupants 
and  their  accompaniments,  and  here  some  of 
the  greenhouse  varieties,  such  as  Edgeworthi, 
Dalhousianum,  and  Aucklandi  are  making  them- 
selves at  home.  Azaleas  of  the  (Jhent  and 
mollis  types  have  also  been  freely  planted,  and 
vie  with  the  Rhododendrons  in  attractive  colours, 
while  they  surpass  them  in  perfume.  In  some  spots 
they  are  grouped  together  so  as  to  form  masses  ;  but 
here  and  there  there  are  isolated  specimens,  and  all 
are  growing  freely,  flowering  profusely,  and  adding 
greatly  to  the  floral  beauty  of  the  place.  Azaleas, 
indeed,  should  be  planted  even  more  abundantly  than 
they  are  ;  many,  I  am  sure,  would  prefer  them  to  the 
Rhododendrons.  In  the  large  lakes  here  and  there 
are  islands  planted  with  Rhododendrons  which  come 
down  to  the  margin  of  the  water  and  are  very  eflcc- 
tive. 

The  carriage  drive,  especially  from  the  inner  lodge 
to  the  mansion,  is  most  interesting.  On  the  left  is 
an  almost  upright  wall  of  rugged  rocks,  amongst 
which  Ferns  luxuriate,  over-shadowed  by  ancient 
O.aks  and  other  trees,  while  to  the  right  the  ground 
falls  away  rapidly  into  a  deep  valley,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  flows  the  Llan,  intercepted  here  and  there 
to  form  lakes,  and  everywhere  around  are  ornamental 
trees,  beautiful  blooming  .shrubs,  and  wild  flowers. 
Hardy  jilants  receive  much  attention  here,  the 
kitchen  garden  borders,  many  beils  near  the  man- 
sion, and  nooks  and  corners  everywhere  being  filled 
with  them.  To  the  Orchitis  and  fruit  crops  indoors 
reference  need  not  be  made,  except  to  say  that  they 
are  abundant  and  good.  Cambri.xn. 


Index  of  "  The   English  Flower  Garden.  -.\n 

index  of  ihj.s  work  h.is  now  biren  prcp.-ired.  The  armngenient 
ofthebookis,  for  the  greater  pan,  alphabetical,  but  it  was 
found  that  a  thorough  index  would  be  usefid  in  showing  at  a 
glance  the  kinds  mentioned  and  their  number,  in  giving  a 
ready  reference  to  all  parts  of  the  iKiok  and  indicating'the 
illustrations  by  the  use  of  italics.  Itetween  8000  and  qooo 
names  are  enuniervited  in  this  index,  «  hich  will  be  bound  UJ) 
"ith  all  future  copies  of  the  book. 

The  waterfowl  niiisance  in  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens. — 'I'his  is  too  e^■ident  in  many  pretty  places.  Like  the  sheep 
in  Hyde  Park  (2000),  waterfowl  are  too  numerous  in  gardens. 
This  particularly  applies  to  the  Botanic  tlardens  in  Regents 
Park,  in  which  the  space  is  restricted,  and  in  which  this  kind 
of  "  garden  decoration  "  should  be  reduced  to  the  narrowest 
limits.  On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  important  show,  some  of 
our  correspondents  were  much  unpleasantly  impressed  by  the 
evidences  of  the  animals  in  question. 

■Woodlice  iA.  B  C. p.\—.\  toad  or  two  kept  in  your 
Cucumber  trames  will  thin  their  numbers  ;  you  might  also  try 
the  effect  of  [louring  boiling  water  between  the  walls  and  the 
l^d,  taking  care  not  10  injure  the  roots. 

Books  (A'.  7.).— Brown's  "  Forester,"  published  by  Bl.ack- 
wood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh,  and  Grigor's  "  Arboriculture,"  both 
standard  works  on  forestry'. 
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CLIMBER-CLAD  HOUSES. 
CoNsmERiNc;  the  abundance  of  varied  and 
beautiful  material  which  we  now  possess  for 
covering  walls,  the  wonder  is  that  we  ever 
find  any  that  arc  bare,  esi>ecially  as  the  latter 
are  about  as  incongruous  in  a  jileasant  land- 
scape scene  as  climber-clad  walls  are  beauti- 
ful. C.reenery  of  any  sort,  whether  on  cot- 
tage wall  or  mansion,  is  always  ])leasing,  and 
all  the  more  so  when  there  is  a  happy  com- 
bination of  flower  and  leafage.  On  many  a 
cottage  at  the  present  time  one  may  see  a 
wealth  of  bloom,  none  being  more  beautiful 
than  that  produced  by  Roses  which  have  just 
burst  into  flower,  and  among  these  the  de- 
servedly ]30])ular  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  unques 


of  May,  and  in  later  districts  it  is  still  in  great 
beauty. 

The  Ivies  in  numberless  varieties  are  in- 


to be  found  on  the  humblest  cottage  as  well  as 
on  the  castle  wall.  Both  are  indispensable  and 
valuable  on  account  of  theirrapidity  of  growth ; 
it  is,  indeed,  astonishing  to  see  how  fast  they  !  dispensable.  Though  common,  no  other 
cover  a  wall.  A.  Veitchi  under  good  treat- '  Evergreen  can  etjual  the  Irish  Ivy  for  ra|)idly 
ment  may  be  induced  to  reach  the  top  of  the  covering  a  wall,  and  at  the  .same  time  it  is 
highest  wall  in  a  given  time.  Mr.  Frank  |  thoroughly  hardy.  There  is  no  need,  how- 
Miles  has  just  started  a  tiny  plant  of  it  in  the  ever,  to  i>lant  Ivies,  excejit,  perhaps,  the 
hope  that  it  will  reach  the  top  of  a  wall  about  ,  choicer  variegated  kind.s,  on  a  house,  as  such 
100  feet  high  in  his  town  garden,  a  feat  which  walls  can  be  adorned  in  a  more  beautiful 
he  believes  it  will  accomplish.  It  is  to  way  with  flowering  shrubs.  The  Jasmines 
be  regretted  that  both  these  climbers  are  and  Honeysuckles,  so  elegant  and  so  fragrant, 
deciduous,  as  one  misses  their  verdure  so  ]  one  must  always  have  at  least  one  of  each, 
much  in  winter,  but  then  were  they  evergreen  j  Among  Jasmines  none  is  better  than  the 
we  should  be  deprived  of  their  resplendent   common    white    (J.    officinale)    for   summer 


foliage  tints  in  autumn — one  of  their  most  flowering,  and  J.  nudiflorum  for  winter.  The 
tionably  the  finest.  In  the  little  village  of,  charming  features.  There  is  a  so  called  |  lovely  golden  blossoms  of  the  latter  asso- 
Egham,  near  ^\'indsor,  for  instance,  one  may  ,  evergreen  Ampelopsis  (.\.  striata),  but  it  has  ^  dated  with  Ivy  have  a  charming  ap[)earance. 


see  just  now  this  Rose 
in  i)crfection  on  the 
walls  of  almost  every 
house.  In  one  case  it 
covers  the  whole  side 
of  a  good  sized  cottage 
in  company  with  a 
dense  covering  of  Ivy, 
and  the  effect  of  the 
combination  of  leafage 
and  flower  may  well  be 
imagined.  In  all  parts 
of  the  village  on  the 
rising  ground  it  is  met 
with  equally  luxuriant 
and  smothered  with 
bloom.  ^\■ould  that 
one  had  a  dozen  such 
useful  hardy  Roses  as 
this  in  various  colours! 
What  effects  could  we 
not  produce !  Although 
we  may  be  without  a 
|irofusion  of  Roses  of 
the  Gloire  de  Dijon 
stam]),  we  need  not 
desjiair,  for  there  is 
ample  store  of  beauty 
to  select  from,  even 
among  other  Roses,  a 
.statement  in  confirma- 
tion of  which  we  have 
only  to  mention  the  old- 
foshioned  Ayrshires, 
the  Boursaults,  the 
Monthlies,  the  Ever- 
green, the  Banksians,  and  the  innumerable  hitherto  failed  to  fulfil  the  expectations 
single  kinds  such  as  the  Macartney,  the  entertained  regarding  it.  Its  hardiness  is 
Polyantha,  the  Persian.s,  the  Austrians,  and  doubtful,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  like  our 
others.  Here  is  a  wealth  of  material  for  climate.  The  Clematises  are  well  known 
wall  decoration  even  amongst  Roses  alone.  \  wall-coverers  and  highly  appreciated.  Who 
But  we  need  not  confine  ourselves  to  Roses  ; !  could  be  without  C.  Jackmanni  with  its  purple 


Cliinhtr-covcrcd   Hoil^c  in   Hnnipshirc. 


we  must  have  variety,  although  nothing  is  so 
beautiful  or  fragrant  as  a  Rose.  A  long  list 
could    be  made  of  suitable   plants  for   wall 


wreaths  of  bloom  in  August?  The  lanuginosa 
group  with  their  huge  blossoms  are  also 
common,    as   is    likewise    C.    montana,    the 


coverings,  but  it  is  always  advisable  to  jjlant  small  white-flowered  kind  which  has  been  in 
the  best.  Ik-ginning  al]jhabetically,  there  is  |  such  great  beauty  during  the  ])ast  month, 
jirobably  none  more  jjopular  than  the  Am- 1  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  climbers,  very 
l^elopsis,  the  Virginian  A.  hederacea,  and  hardy,  rapid  in  growth,  and  one  which  never 
the  Ja]janese  A.  Veitchi,  or  tricuspidata.  disajjpoints  one  in  not  yielding  a  profusion 
Everybody  must  know  these  ;  the  first  is  a  '  of  blooms.  Many  a  wall  and  porch  have 
very  old  jjlant,  and  the  latter,  though  a  I  been  clothed  in  white  this  year  by  means  of 
comparatively  recent  introduction,  is  already  '  this  beautiful  creeper  ever  since  the  middle 


The  common  wliite 
is  a  cajMtal  plant  for 
cutting  tVom,  the  flow- 
ers having  long  slender 
stalks  and  being  deli- 
ciously  fragrant.  It  is, 
moreover,  desirable  on 
account  of  flowering 
to  perfection  on  the 
north  side  of  a  house 
where  other  plants 
would  not  flower.  Those 
who  like  variety  might 
add  the  Indian  J.  re- 
volutum,  a  yellow  sum- 
mer-flowerer.  Among 
Honeysuckles  there 
are  also  winter  and 
summer  flowerers  ;  the 
white  and  sweet-scent- 
ed Standishi  and  fra- 
grantissima  both  flower 
early  in  the  year,  and 
their  fragrance  at  that 
season  is  delicious. 
They  are  not  showy 
shrubs,  but  most  desir- 
able for  a  sunny  wall 
near  windows  or  doors, 
so  that  their  perfume 
may  not  be  wasted. 
The  common  Honey- 
suckle and  its  varieties 
are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing some  extremely 
beautiful  effects  when 
allowed  to  ramble  at  will — not  tied  or  nailed 
in  a  stiff  way. 

The  North  American  Trumpet  Honey- 
suckle (L.  sempervirens)  is  not  half  suffi- 
ciently well  known  as  an  outdoor  wall  plant, 
being  generally  confined  to  greenhouses. 
Against  a  wall  it  is  quite  hardy  in  localities 
south  of  the  Trent.  It  bears  a  profusion  of 
orange-scarlet  trumpet-shaped  flowers  in  clus- 
ters, and  these  mingle  charmingly  with  the 
rich  glaucous  foliage.  There  are  two  sorts, 
one  called  minor,  the  other  coccinea,  both 
superior  to  the  original.  The  varie- 
gated Honeysuckle  (L.  brachypoda  aureo- 
reticulata)  is  so  well  known,  that  it  needs 
only  mentioning  as  one  of  the  best  of 
wall-coverers,    and   allusion   need    only    be 
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made  to  the  common  sweet  Honeysuckle 
and  its  varieties  in  order  to  mention  that 
the  late  flowering  variety  belgica  called 
the  late  Dutch  Honeysuckle  should  be 
planted  in  company  with  the  rest,  as  it 
flowers  when  the  others  are  over.  The 
Canadian  Moonseed  (Menispermum  cana- 
dense),  though  bearing  incons])icuous  flowers, 
is  a  pretty  vine  for  running  over  arbours  and 
training  on  shady  walls,  and  of  the  same 
stamp  is  the  Periplocagraica,an  old-fashioned 
climber  not  much  seen  now-a-da)'s. 

THEDuTCHM.\N"sPiPE(.'\ristolochiaSipho) 
is  a  handsome  climber  that  may  be  grown 
admirabi)-  against  a  shady  wall  where  a 
flowering  climber  would  be  unsuitable. 

Thm  harov  Passion  Flower  (Passiflora 
ccerulea)  is  one  of  the  jirettiest  climbers  one 
can  have  on  a  house,  being  beautiful  in 
flower,  and  again  in  autumn  when  laden 
with  its  golden  egg-shaj^ed  fruits.  The 
white  variety  of  it,  named  Constance  Elliott, 
is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  climber,  and  its 
flowers  will  show  better  on  a  wall  than  those 
of  the  blue-flowered  original.  'I'he  Passion 
Flower  is  practically  hardy,  although  cut 
down  during  very  severe  winters  ;  being, 
however,  a  quick  grower,  it  soon  re-covers  a 
wall. 

Stauntonia  l.\ti folia  is  among  the 
sweetest  climbers  for  planting  against  a 
warm  wall  in  districts  south  of  I.ondon. 
Being  a  Himalayan  plant,  it  is  not  very 
hardy,  but  it  thrives  ])erfectly  against  a  house 
on  a  good  aspect,  and  often  produces  fruit. 
It  has  handsome  di\ided  foliage  of  a  leathery 
texture  and  deep  green  colour,  and  in  sum- 
mer produces  clusters  of  deliciously  scented 
blossoms  in  clusters  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  young  growth.  The  flowers  are 
greenish,  and  therefore  unattractive,  but  the 
fine  leafage  and  perfume  quite  com]jensate 
for  striking  colour. 

The  Wistaria  is  such  a  common 
plant,  that  no  one  need  be  reminded  of 
it  when  selecting  wall-climbers.  It  is  un- 
questionably the  finest  of  all  deciduous 
hardy  climbers,  and  being  a  rapid  grower,  it  is 
all  the  more  desirable.  It  is,  however,  too 
thin  and  straggly  to  rely  on  for  covering  a 
wall ;  the  best  place  for  it  is  the  top  of  a 
wall,  along  which  its  slender  branches  will 
run  for  100  feet  or  more,  and  garland  the 
whole  length  with  lilac  flower-spikes  until 
the  early  part  of  June.  There  is  a  white 
variety  of  it  which  is  jiretty  and  distinct,  and 
there  is  one  called  multijuga  which  is  said 
to  passess  uncommonly  long  .spikes,  but  as 
yet  its  merits  have  not  been  thoroughlv 
proven.  The  double  Wistaria  (nore-]3leno), 
introduced  a  few  years  ago  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,  is  not  a  satisfactory  plant  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  proved  comi)aratively  worth- 
less—a curiosity,  in  fiict,  which  no  one 
would  think  of  planting  in  preference  to  the 
common  single  sort. 

The  Hop-leaved  Vine  (Vitis  humuli- 
folia)  makes  a  cajjital  wall  coverer,  its  chief 
beauty  being  the  turquoise-blue  berries, 
which  hang  in  clusters  all  over  the  Vine  in 


September.  The  variegated-leaved  form  of  it 
— heterojihylla  variegata — is  not  such  a  satis- 
factory climber  out-of-doors,  as  it  is  apt  to 
become  scorched  and  otherwise  disfigured. 
There  are  other  Vines  suitable  as  climbers  for 
wall  decoration,  but  as  they  do  not  pos.sess 
showy  flowers  or  berries,  they  are  not  to  be 
recommended,  particularly  as  they  are  all 
deciduous. 

Other  climbers  include  several  which  may 
be  met  with  in  botanical  gardens,  .\inong 
these  are  Akebia  quinata,  liillardiera  longi- 
flora,  which  bears  dee])  blue  berries  in 
autumn  ;  Lardizabala  biternata,  a  handsome 
climber  of  about  the  same  degree  of  hardi- 
ness as  the  common  Passion  Flower  ;  .Mutisia 
decurrens,  a  beautiful  Chilian  climber  with 
large  yellow  blossoms;  Solanum  jasminoide.s, 
a  South  .\merican  shrub  hearing  clusters  of 
white  flowers  ;  and  IJerberidopsis  corallina, 
a  Chilian  shrub  with  globular  flowers  like 
deej)  coloured  coral. 

Besides  the  true  shrubby  climbers,  of 
which  the  foregoing  kinds  are  a  selection, 
there  are  numbers  of  other  shrubs  suitable 
for  covering  walls,  and  which  are  connnonly 
]Kit  to  that  use.  In  fact,  almost  every  shrub 
may  be  grown  against  a  wall,  and  a  good 
many  commonly  used  for  that  i)ur])0.se  are 
as  suitable  for  the  open  shrubbery  as  for 
walls.  Among  these  are  the  Carrya,  deci- 
duous Magnolias,  Cotoneasters,  Barberries, 
Thorns,  Cydonia  japonica.  Viburnums,  For- 
sythias,  and  others.  These  are  all  quite 
hardy,  but  there  are  others,  again,  which  are 
rather  tender,  and  a  wall  is  necessary  for 
them  in  this  country.  These  include  the 
Pomegranate,  Myrtles,  Ceanothuses,  Escal- 
lonias,  Pittosporum,  Eriobotrya,  Olea,  Euonv- 
muses,  and  Embothrium.  .Some,  even 
among  the  hardiest  non-climbing  shrubs,  are 
most  desirable  against  the  walls  of  a  house, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Pyracantha,  whose 
brilliant  berries  light  up  the  surroundings  in 
autumn.  The  delightfully  scented  Chimo- 
nanthus  fragrans,  again,  is  valuable  against 
a  wall  on  or  near  the  house,  so  that  its  winter 
sweet-scented  blossoms  niav  be  at  hand. 

w.  c;. 
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HARD  WOODED  (;REEXH0USE 
PLANTS. 
Greenhouses  representing  the  variety  ad- 
vocated by  "T.  B."  (]).  537)  are  rarely  found 
now-a-days — a  fact  much  to  be  regretted.  In 
due  course  hard-wooded  jjlants  may  possibly 
come  into  popular  favour  again,  but  the 
quicker  growth  and  easier  culture,  generally 
speaking,  of  their  soft-wooded  associates  will 
doubtless  always  weigh  somewhat  unfavour- 
ably against  them.  The  great  prejionderance 
in  greenhouses  of  one  class  of  plants  to  the  al- 
most entire  exclusion  of  others  is  an  arrange- 
ment which  might  well  be  altered,  and  with 
good  results — i.e.,  if  hard-wooded  plants  were 
well  grown  :  but  that  is  seldom  now-a-days  the 
case.  Even  Azaleas  in  many  gardens  look 
star\ed  and  infested  with  insects.  Under  a 
pro|)er   system    of    culture,  healthy  growth 


would  be  secured  and  maintained  by  con- 
stant attention  in  the  way  of  jwtting,  water- 
ing when  necessary,  and  cleansing.  Many 
of  the  su])posed  difliculties  in  cultivation 
vanish  when  constant  and  careful  attention 
throughout  the  year  is  given.  The  time 
usually  recommended  for  potting  hard- 
wooded  plants  is  just  as  they  start  into 
growth.  Now,  in  the  case  of  many  of  the 
tenderer  kinds  the  period  between  cutting 
back  the  wood  of  the  previous  year  and  the 
starting  of  that  for  the  next  is  a  most  critical 
time,  and  if  the  check,  which  is  more  or  less 
inseparable  from  repotting,  be  too  severe, 
the  chances  are  that  the  [jlant  will  die.  If 
the  roots  are  in  good  health,  no  harm  will 
result,  but  rather  the  reverse,  by  allowing 
them  to  remain  undisturbed  until  the  new- 
growth  is  somewhat  solidified.  A  rather  close 
moist  atmosphere  in  May  and  June  with 
shade  from  sunshine  will  re-establish  root 
action  in  jjlants  that  will  not  withstand  heat 
much  quicker  than  can  be  done  earlier. 
Hard-wooded  plants  which  are  mostly  natives 
of  Australia  and  the  Ca]je  will  not  bear  too 
close  an  atmosphere  at  any  time  ;  nor  should 
they  be  subjected  to  much  artificial  heat, 
which  ])roves  equally  injurious.  .Ml  retiuire  a 
com])ost  consisting  largely  of  ]3eat,  which 
should  not  be  too  spongy,  and  shaq)  silver 
sand.  A  little  naturally  decayed  leaf  soil  is 
a  good  addition  for  .\zaleas  and  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons,  but  the  use  of  that  which 
has  heated  violently  or  contains  fungi  in 
any  form  should  be  avoided.  .\  small 
proportion  of  loam  intermixed  will  be 
suitable  for  Acacias,  Grevilleas,  and  other 
genera  or  species  similarly  \igorous  in 
habit,  but  nothing  beyond  peat  and 
sand  should  be  used  for  the  majority  of 
Heaths,  Boronias,  Tetrathecas,  Leschenaul- 
tias  and  such  others  as  are  of  a  somewhat 
tender  constitution.  Efficient  clean  drain- 
age must  be  provided  for  all,  and  the  pots 
should  be  ]3reviously  washed  and  allowed  to 
become  quite  dry  before  being  used.  The 
soil  must  be  rammed  firmly,  and  a  point  of 
great  importance  is  the  fixing  of  the  balls,  so 
that  the  new  soil  when  the  work  is  finished 
will  be  on  the  same  level  as  the  old. 
Hundreds  of  hard-wooded  plants  are  killed 
sim])ly  by  their  stems  being  buried  when  re- 
potting, or  placed  too  deeply,  so  that  water 
applied  in  the  ordinary  way  is  conducted  to- 
wards them.  Epacrises,  Eriostemon.s,  Bo- 
ronias, .\zaleas,  Agathosmas,  drevilleas, 
Pimeleas,  all  the  more  free-growing  softer- 
wooded  section  of  Heaths,  and  many  other 
plants  of  a  similar  habit  and  constitution  may 
be  treated  very  much  alike  as  regards  tem- 
perature and  the  amount  of  .syringing  that 
may  be  practised.  Shade  in  bright  weather 
and  keep  a  rather  close  atmosphere  alter  re- 
potting, but  avoid  the  use  of  fire-heat.  Water- 
ing at  the  roots  is  best  left  alone  for  two  or 
three  days  after  shifting  :  a  light  syringing 
each  evening  will  supply  sufficient  moisture 
for  that  period,  i.e.,  if  the  balls  were  in  the 
condition  in  which  they  .should  be  at  the 
time  of  rejwtting.  When  growth  is  resumed 
plenty  of  air  by  day  may  be  gradually  ad- 
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wynia  hispida,  Azalea  rosrcflora,  Agathosma 
rugosa  and  its  variety  alba,  Polygnla  T)al- 
maisiana,  Aotus  gracillima,  Eriostemon 
scabrum,  E.  myoiioroidcs  and  its  variety 
minor,  Tetratheca  hirsuta,  T.  ])iIosa,  Ooodia 
latifolia,  Cytisus  raccmosus,  and  Chorozemas, 
each  and  all  of  which  are  exceedingly  in- 
teresting and  attractive.  J.  Ci.  K. 


SOFT-LEAVED  BHOTAN  PRIMROSE. 
This  Primrose  (P.  mollis),  in  the  older 
works   on    botany,    is    included    under   the 


mitted,  and  some  should  left  on  at  night  as 
well.     'I'owards  the  latter  part  of  summer  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  remove  the  sashes  at  night 
only  at  first  when  heavy  rain  is  not  expected, 
hut  afterwards  keep  them  off  altogether,  ex- 
cept when  the  weather  is  very  wet  or  other- 
wise   unfavourable.       I    recommend    indoor 
trcatmentall  the  yearroimd  only  forsuch  as  are 
extremely  tender  or  susceptible  to  injury  from 
exposure,  such,  for  example,  as  Tetrathecas, 
Leschenaultias,    Dillwynias,  Aphelexis,   &c., 
and  the  tender,  slow-growing  kinds  of  Erica. 
\\'e  have  rarely  had  decorative  hard-wooded 
plants  of  all  kinds  flower  more 
profusely  than  theyhave  done 
during    the    present    season 
which   is  just  closed,   so  far 
as  those  which  require  cutting 
back  is  concerned. 

Careful  watering  is  one  of 
the  most  important  condi- 
tions as  regards  successful 
hard-wooded  plant  cultiva- 
tion. If  water,  particularly 
that  which  is  naturally  hard- 
ened by  the  presence  of  lime, 
be  used  at  set  times  indiscri- 
minately, its  effect  on  all  the 
tenderer  species  at  least  will 
be  most  disastrous.  Rain- 
water should  always  be  col- 
lected and  used  for  plants 
such  as  those  under  notice. 
If  its  storage  is  impracticable, 
hard  water  may  be  consider- 
ably softened  by  allowing  it 
to  stand  exposed  to  the  air 
in  an  open  tank,  or  by  plac- 
ing a  small  bag  of  soot  in 
it.  Examine  the  plants  fre- 
quently, and  water  thoroughly 
only  when  there  is  a  certainty 
of  the  soil  becoming  too  dry. 
Admit  i)lenty  of  light  by  re- 
moving the  .shading  in  all  but 
the  brightest  summer  weather, 
and  preserve  a  somewhat  dry 
rather  than  a  moisture-lailen 
atmosi)here.  Of  hard-wooded 
plants  suitable  for  greenhouse 
decoration,  and  available  for 
culture  in  comparatively  small 
jiots — indeed,  they  always 
succeed  best  in  such — a 
numerous  and  beautiful  selec- 
tion might  begiven.  Amongst 
the  smaller  growing  kinds 
may    be  mentioned   Acacia 

1  )rummondi,  lineata,  and  longifolia  ;  Boronia  ,  cation  of  Stein's  list,  which  is  the  one  gene- 
elatior,    heterophylla,   megastigma,    pinnata,   rally  accepted  by  Europeanbotanists,  it  has 


The  woolly  Indian  PrimrOjt  (Primula  mollis).* 


armata,    diffusa   section  Primulastrum  ;  but 


the  inibli- 


polygakxfolia,  and  tetrandra  ;  Grevillea  ele- 
gans,  rosmarinifolia,  and  Thelemanniana ; 
E])acris  heteronema,  micro])hylla,  ]iulchella, 
and  any  hyljrids  that  may  be  procurable. 
Amongst  Ericas  largely  grown  and  worthy 


been  included  under  the  Cortusine  section 
of  Schott,  which  considerably  modifies  the 
grou]),  and  will  no  doubt  be  a  great  help  in 
fiicilitating  the  nomenclature  of  its  members. 
It  seems  to  (aW   exactly  between   P.    Kauf- 


of  every  attention  may  be  mentioned  caffra,  manniana,  a  new  Siberian  sjjecies  ot  Regers, 
Cavendishiana,  gracilis,  hybrida,  hyemalis.  and  the  common  Sieboldi  or  P.  cortusoides 
melanthera,  ventricosa  and  its  varieties,  and  amcena  of  our  gardens.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Willmoreana.  To  these  may  be  added  Bhotan  Mountains,  whence  it  was  sent  to  us 
Pimelea  elegans,  ferruginea,  and  spectabilis,   by  Mr.  Booth  about  the  year  1854.    Although 


Hibbertia    stricta,     Bauera    rubioides,    Dill-       ■  From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  n.ishfovd,  Poitobeiio,  n.h. 


not  in  general  cultivation,  it  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  cool  greenhouse  Primroses 
yet    introduced.      With    a   foir   amount    of 
moi-sture  in  a  cool   frame,  free  from  drip,  it 
ripens  seed    freely,  by  which  means  it  can 
be   easily    multiplied,  and    it    may   also   be 
increased     in     abundance    by    division    of 
the    root     after     the     flowering    season    is 
over.       It    retiuires   good    drainage,    ])lenty 
of  light,  rich,  but  free  soil,  and  it  seems  to 
relish   a   little    i)eat   and    [ilenty    of    rotten 
manure.     A\'ith  good  drainage,  a  plant  may 
be   j)laced    in    a    considerable  sized  pot,   in 
which  the  soil  need  not  be 
pressed    firm,  and   the    sur- 
jirising  dimensions  which  the 
plant    will    attain    after   the 
first    half    year    will    amjjly 
reward  all  trouble  that  may 
have  been  taken  with  it.     A 
small  seedling  grown  accord- 
ing to  the  above  directions 
had  leaves  from  5  inches  to 
6    inches    in   diameter,    and 
bore   from  twenty   to   thirty 
flower-scapes,  averaging  from 
six  to  eight  flowers  in  each 
whorl,   of  which  there  were 
five  or   six   on   each   spike. 
Associated  with  its  allies,  the 
various   forms    of  P.    cortu- 
soides, it  is,  next  to  japonica, 
the  most  effective  of  all  the 
doubtfully   hardy    Primroses 
which     we     possess;     its 
brightly  -  coloured       flowers 
blend  well  with  the  pale  lilac 
flowers    of    obconica,     and 
both  are  invaluable  additions 
to  the  greenhouse  or  hardy 
plant  house.     It  may,  how- 
ever,   be   plunged    or   even 
planted  out  in  the  rock  gar- 
den during  the  early  summer 
months,  where  it  will   flower 
as  freely  as  under  glass,  pro- 
vided   the    leaves    are    ke|)t 
from  damp.     The  leaves  all 
proceed   from    the    root    on 
the  ends  of  long  stalks,  which 
are    covered  over  with   long 
straggly  hairs  :  they  are  not 
unlike  those  of  a  Cineraria 
in  shape  ;  they  are  cordate  at 
the  base,  the  whole  surface 
being  hairy  and  more  or  less 
wrinkled.  The  flowers,  which 
are  about  an   inch   in  diameter,  are  crimson 
or  rose  coloured,  varying  with  age  ■,  the  calyx 
and  corolla  tube  are  deep  red  and  invariably 
covered  with  soft  white  hairs,  as  is  also  the 
scape.     This  Primrose  commences  to  flower 
about  the  latter  end  of  March  and  continues 
until  May.     It  has  a  deciduous  habit,   and 
requires  to  be  kept  cool  and  fairly  dry  during 
the  early  winter  months.      P.   cortusoides  is 
too  well   known  to  need  description,  as  is 
also  Sieboldi,  which   is  grown  in  gardens  as 
cortusoides  amcena   and  c.  grandiflora.     P. 
gracilis  (Stein),  a  garden  hyl'rid  between  the 
two  ju.st  named,  is  a  fairly  distinct  plant,  and 
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will  be  found  a  useful  addition  to  our  already 
larsje  number  of  Primulas.  K. 


GARDENING  IN  THE  SOUDAN. 
(ConclndeJfroiii p.  574.) 

I.N  my  last  letter  I  said  that  the  only  seeds  of 
properly  native  growth  that  I  had  planted  were  those 
of  Alelons.  I  ought  to  say,  however,  that  I  have 
had  an  excellent  crop  of  Onions  which  I  found  in  the 
ground,  and  that  from  the  seedhng  plants  left  after 
the  main  croj)  was  taken  up  I  have  now  a  fast  ripen- 
ing and  excellent  bed.  Many  kind  friends  in  Eng- 
land have  lately,  I  fear  rather  in  the  eleventh  hour, 
Ix'en  sending  out  seeds  for  our  use,  and  among  them 
have  been  Onion  seeds,  of  which  I  have  just  received 
a  present  from  l!arr  and  .Sons'  of  James'  Long- 
keeping.  Of  course,  all  English  and  French  seeds  of 
good  kinds  are  worth  introducing  into  the  .Soudan, 
and  if  I  can  get  a  spare  corner  I  will  put  in  some  of 
them,  rather  expecting  to  leave  them  behind  me. 
But,  as  far  as  the  troops  and  sick  are  concerned. 
Onions  are  already  so  plentifully  su]>plied  from  native 
sources,  .and  are  of  such  excellent  cpiality,  that  I 
do  not  think  that  Onion  seeds  from  England  are 
relatively  of  value,  and  I  rather  grudge  the  space 
I  have  myself  devoted  to  the  Onion  crop,  well  as 
it  has  thriven.  Though  I  put  in  the  seedlings 
from  a  crop  which  was  gathered  in  November, 
they  are  not  ready  yet,  and  we  get  such  large 
quantities  on  the  spot,  that  we  issue  them  here  to 
all  the  troops  as  a  daily  ration  of  fresh  vegetables, 
and  very  acceptable  they  are.  The  culture  is  exactly 
what  I  have  described  as  the  normal  one  for  .all 
])lants,  and  it  suits  them  admirably.  Before  leaving 
the  native  grown  plants,  I  ought  to  say  that  the 
natives  themselves  have  no  idea  of  early  or  succession 
planting,  and  that,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the 
Melons  in  my  garden,  which  are  now  yielding  from 
my  small  lied  six  or  eight  splendid  ^IeIons  a  day, 
more  than  sufficient  to  supply  all  that  one  wanted  for 
this  large  hospital,  and  enabling  me  to  supply  the 
little  garrison  all  round  nearly  once  a  week,  taking 
parts  in  turn,  are  the  only  ones  either  ripe  or  nearly 
ripe  in  any  of  this  part  of  the  Soudan.  The  natives 
])lant  .all  their  crops  of  each  kind  all  at  one  time,  or 
at  least  any  succession  is  quite  accidental.  Only 
yesterday  I  was  asking  the  Kasheef  of  .-\rgo,  the 
.sub-governor,  under  the  .Mudir  of  Uongola,  of  a  vast 
and  fertile  district,  and  himself  a  pushing,  active,  and 
wealthy  man,  if  he  had  not,  in  his  own  garden,  any 
Melons  ripe  yet ;  and  he  told  me  he  hail  none  larger 
than  an  ordinary  Apple  as  yet.  It  would  be  quite 
easy  to  have  large  crops  of  delicious  Melons  every 
d.iy  of  the  year,  .and  I  think  that  is  the  case  with 
niost  plants  provided  some  shading  be  used  where  it 
is  necessary.  My  first  crops  of  Peas  were  ruined  by 
enemies  well  known  to  English  gardens — rats,  mice, 
and  birds.  I  delivered  over  the  rats  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  my  gardener,  who  used  some  kind  of 
native  poison  and  successfully  kept  them  under 
sufficiently  to  save  the  future  crops.  He  of  course 
had  a  vendetta  against  the  birds.  And  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that,  if  his  remedy  for  their  attacks  had 
consisted  in  any  process  by  which  some  of  their  lovely 
feathers  might  have  been  secured  to  me  for  the  sake 
of  friends  at  home,  I  .should  not  have  been  tempted 
to  yield  to  his  sinister  advice.  We  have  the  most 
wonderful  number  of  birds  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  con- 
gregateil  upon  the  little  space  near  the  river,  where 
they  can  get  water,  shade,  and  food.  They  gather  in 
and  round  all  our  straw  huts,  and  in  all  the  Palm  and 
Mimosa  trees  that  give  us  shade.  None  of  the  natives 
have,  however,  any  idea  of  trapping  or  in  any  other 
w.ay  ]iossessing  themselves  of  them,  and  my  gardener's 
remedy  was— to  cut  down  our  trees.  Now  to  lose, 
at  one  and  the  .same  time,  the  lovely  little  red-bodied 
bird,  like  a  very  small  roliin  redbreast  of  much 
brighter  colour  ;  the  little  birds  like  humming-birds  in 
colouring,  a  little  larger  in  size ;  the  bill-headed  bird, 
whose  name  I  don't  know,  whose  whole  neck  glitters 
.and  almost  flashes  in  the  sun  as  hedrives  his  beak  down 
into  the  ground  like  a  small  hammer,  and  a  variety  of 
other  friends ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  lose  all  our  large 
Mimosas,  which  were  then  loading  the  air  with  the 
perfume  from  their  lilossoms,  and  all  our  foliage  and 
most  of  our  shade,  was  rather  too  much  to  ask  even 


if  his  gardening  principles  were  sound.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that,  though  I  would  not  let  him  dispose  of  the 
birds,  and  they  have  increased  and  multiplied  greatly 
— a  variety  of  the  English  sparrow,  which  abounds, 
having  built  a  nest  and  reared  a  brood  just  over  my 
head  in  my  hut,  where  I  am  now  sitting,  and  all  the 
verandahs  being  fdled  with  them  night  and  day — yet 
our  crops  have  escai)ed  without  mischief  from  them, 
and  the  Peas  esi)ecially  have  yielded  famously.  I  am 
getting  daily  large  crojis  from  those  |ilanted  towards 
the  end  of  February.  The  variety  is  a  low-growing 
one  .sent  me  liy  the  National  Society  for  .Sick  and 
Wounded.  It  runs  here  to  about  2  feet  in  height, 
ancl  is  covered  all  over  with  not  very  large  pods.  The 
kind  is  not  a  very  sweet  one.  Its  name  was  not  sent 
me.  I  think  any  variety  would  grow  luxuriantly,  and 
I  am  r.ather  sorry  that  I  did  not  ask  for  several  varieties, 
especially  large  Marrowfats  and  the  more  delicate 
and  best  kinds  for  table  purposes.  .Still,  as  any  kind 
of  Engli.sh  or  French  Pea  is  quite  unobtainable  here, 
you  can  easily  fancy  how  much  the  sick  have  enjoyed 
those  we  have  had. 

Parsley  has  answered  admir.ably,  and  is  a  splendid 
crop.  Carrots,  too,  have  evidently  taken  most  kindly 
to  the  soil  and  culture.  Celery  is  coming  on  capitally. 
I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  earth  it  up,  as 
each  successive  supply  of  water  leaves  its  deposit  of 
mud  and  gradually  raises  the  level  round  the  plants 
in  a  most  uniform  and  convenient  fashion.  My  only 
doubt  is  whether  the  plant  will  mature  as  well  as  under 
our  English  climate.  Perhaps,  if  there  were  now 
any  use  in  planting  so  that  the  Celery  should  just  be 
in  full  growth  when  the  cold  winter  winds  begin  to 
prevail,  the  crop  would  be  better.  As  it  is,  in 
another  month  or  less  it  ought  to  be  fidl  grown,  and 
the  plants  are  fine  ones.  Lettuces  have  done  ex- 
ceedingly well.  My  seeds  were  from  .\vond.  in 
Cairo.  He  sent  me  for  Lettuce  the  Laitue  Royale, 
which  is  a  fair  kind  ;  the  tendency,  of  course,  in  this 
kind  is  to  run  up  rather  rapidly  into  stalk  in  the 
heart,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  abundant  water  sui>i)ly 
seems  to  check  this  better  than  I  should  have  ex- 
pected, and  the  hearts  are  crisp  and  good. 

Cauliflowers  promise  to  be  an  excellent  crop.  The 
heads  are  just  beginning  to  form,  so  I  cannot  yet 
judge  what  the  quality  will  be,  but  the  leafy  heads  are 
fine,  and  the  growth  of  the  plant,  which  apparently 
enjoys  its  treatment,  is  very  healthy.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  did  not,  on  account  of  bulk,  get  any  seed  Pota- 
toes. I  feel  certain  they  would  have  answered  well. 
Neither  had  I  any  Turnip  seed,  which,  to  judge  by 
the  Carrots,  would  certainly  flourish.  French  Beans 
must  have  done  well,  Init  I  had  enough  seeds  to  fill 
the  garden,  and  though  for  experimental  purposes  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  tried  them  and  several 
other  kinds,  I  should  not,  on  the  scale  I  could  ven- 
ture on,  have  had  large  enough  crops  of  any  one 
thing  to  supply  all  I  wished.  One  thing  I  do  regret, 
that  I  did  not  get  some  young  Strawberry  plants.  If 
I  could  have  got  them  up  safely,  I  feel  certain  they 
must  have  done  well  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the 
growth  of  plants  generally. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  Tomatoes  answer  magni- 
ficently. I  had  some  very  good  seed  sent  me  by 
.\vond.  The  native  Tomatoes  I  have  seen  are 
small.  Mine  yield  fine,  large  Tomatoes,  and  are  an 
enormous  crop.  The  natives  leave  the  plants  just  to 
grow  U])  into  a  kind  of  thick  bush  or  hedge,  support- 
ing them  with  sticks.  Certainly  the  yield  is  so  fine 
that,  with  this  all-powerful  sun,  I  do  not  know  that 
one  would  improve  it  much.  The  sun  manages  to 
ripen  the  Tomatoes  right  through  the  leaves,  and 
hitherto  I  have  not  ventured  to  have  the  leaves 
stripped  at  all,  because  .such  large  quantities  of  fruit 
are  forming  in  the  upper  branches,  that  I  have  feareil 
to  check  them.  But  I  had  a  hankering  towards  using 
a  wall  which  I  have  had  to  build  for  defensive  jiur- 
poses,  and  for  the  later  crops  I  shall  certainly  try  it. 

The  water  in  the  middle  of  the  Nile  itself  is  now 
.so  clear,  that  one  .almost  wonders  where  all  the  fer- 
tilising mud  comes  from  to  the  plants,  but  the  fact  is 
that  during  the  time  the  Nile  is  rich  in  mud,  the 
channel  into  the  pit  or  well  by  the  side  of  the  river 
from  which  the  buckets  are  filled  as  the  wheel  re- 
volves gets  choked  with  mud,  which  has  to  be  fre- 
quently cleared  out.  Heavy  rainfalls  of  muddy  spr.ay 
descend  from  the  buckets  into  the  pit  below  as  they 
are    emptied    into    the    trough  above,    and    thus    a 


thick  high  bank  of  rich  mud  is  formed  all  round  the 
pit.  This  is  continually  wet,  covered  with  growing 
Grass  and  dripping  into  the  pit  below,  so  that  as  the 
buckets  come  U]i,  even  now  that  the  Nile  is  clear, 
they  bring  u])  with  them  a  thick  .solution  of  fertilising 
mud.  I  cannot  hel|i  thinking  that  the  practical  value 
of  this  as  food  and  lifjuid  manure  to  the  plants  is  a 
strong  illustration  of  Professor  Dana's  theory  of  the 
value  of  what  he  calls  "  geine  "  in  agriculture.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  the  kindly  way  in  which  almost 
everything  takes  to  this  treatment.'  C)nce  more  let 
me  say  that  I  feel  certain  that  a  gocjd  I^nglish  gar- 
dener, not  neces.sarily  so  far  south  as  this,  but  quite 
within  reach  of  a  market,  might  do  wonders  with 
good  seed  and  not  at  all  badly  for  himself. 

F.  Maurice. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE  498. 
DOUBLE  VIOLETS.* 

Violets  of  late  years  have  become  such 
universal  favourites  and  are  so  generally  cul- 
tivated, that  few  gardens  can  be  found  in 
which  at  least  one  frame  is  not  given  up  to 
their  cultivation  for  winter  supplies.  So 
much  are  they  in  demand  in  some  establish- 
ments, that  we  hear  of  long  ranges  of  hot- 
water  pits  being  put  up  in  which  to  grow 
them.  Others  use  frames  placed  on  gently 
fermenting  material.  A  combination  of  these 
two  plans  is  doubtless  necessary  if  a  daily 
and  constant  supply  is  to  be  maintained 
throughout  the  coldest  and  dullest  part  of 
the  winter.  On  manure  beds  V'iolets  yield 
finer  blooms  during  October,  November, 
February,  and  March  than  in  ])its  heated 
with  hot  water  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  hot- 
water  pit  during  December  and  Januarv  is 
the  most  reliable  for  daily  gatherings  during 
the  months  just  named.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  cultivation  of  Violets  was  not  so  gene- 
rally understood  as  it  is  now.  In  those 
days  it  was  quite  exceptional  for  growers 
to  give  them  anything  like  the  special 
cultivation  which  they  get  at  the  ]jresent  day. 
The  demand  for  them  has  continued  to 
grow  so  steadily,  that  in  many  private  es- 
tablishments it  is  found  that  if  through 
any  unfortunate  circumstance  they  are 
not  supplied,  great  di.sa])pointment  is  the 
result.  Marie  Louise,  Neapolitan,  and  Comte 
Brazza's  White  are  undoubtedly  the  best 
varieties  for  frames.  The  Czar,  Victoria  Re- 
gina,  and  Russian  (double  and  single)  are  all 
most  useful  on  sheltered  borders  for  autumn 
and  spring  gatherings  A  fresh  plantation 
should  be  made  annually :  the  plants  in- 
tended for  lifting  in  autumn  should  now  be 
growing  freely  on  a  nice,  moist  border.  The 
Violet  border  here  is  12  feet  wide,  and  is 
behind  a  south  wall.  At  this  season  it  is 
but  little  shaded,  but  it  is  pretty  well  under- 
stood that  the  kind  of  border  alluded  to  re- 
tains moisture  better  than  the  open  quarters 
of  the  garden.  Indeed,  the  stronger  and 
more  retentive  the  soil,  the  greater  is  the 
amount  of  sunshine  that  the  Violet  will  bear. 
A  mulching,  consisting  of  a  good  dressing  of 
leaf-mould,   sand,  and   burnt  garden  refuse, 


"  Drawn  from  plants  sent  from  Lord  Suffield's  garden,  Gunton 
Park,  Norwich,  Janurry  30,  1885. 
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applied  now  will  be  found  to  be  very  bene- 
ficial, and  helps  greatly  to  produce  healthy 
plants,  with  good,  prominent  crowns  that 
never  fail  to  yield  in  their  season  large 
flowers,  and  plenty  of  them. 

Gun/on  Park.  \Vm.  Allan. 


NOTE.S  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Hybrid  Gibraltar  Candytuft. —As  you  inti- 
mate (p.  412),  this  is  a  good  thing.  I  grow  it  in  a 
cold  frame  for  cut  flowers.  It  grows  freely,  blossoms 
copiously,  and  its  flowers  are  more  appreciated  than 
those  of  any  of  the  other  Candytufts.  It  is  not  hardy 
here.  I  have  grown  it  for  four  years.  Raised  from 
seeds  or  cuttings  in  early  autumn,  wintered  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  planted  out  in  a  warm  nook  in  spring,  it 
blossoms  superbly  until  the  middle  of  June. 

Rue  Anemones  at  home. — In  moist  places  in 
our  woods,  rising  from  a  spongy  surface  of  leaf 
mould  or  slender  Grass,  the  Rue  Anemones  spread 
about  in  ample  colonies,  their  associates,  blue  Violets, 
Jack-in-the-pulpit,  painted  Trillium,  .Star-flower,  and 
"Pyrola.  Often  we  find  the  yellow  Adder's-tongue 
and  Wood  Anemones  in  abundance  near  it,  and 
Partridge-berry  spreading  over  the  ground  among  it 
and  about  it.  The  single,  semi-double,  and  double 
are  common  in  our  woods.  As  you  suggest  (p.  412), 
the  mixed  border  is  no  place  for  it.  Plant  it  in  some 
slightly  shaded  nook,  mulch  it  with  leaf  mould  and 
chopped  .Sphagnum  Moss,  and  let  it  alone. 

Our  wild  vlants  are  not  jumbled  up  together 
in  our  woods.  They  occur  in  broad  patches  or 
colonics,  some  one  kind  prevailing.  The  Rue 
Anemones  are  seldom  mixed  up  with  Wood  Ane- 
mones or  Adder's-tongue,  although  these  may  occur 
in  large  quantities  near  them,  and  the  fringe  of  the 
one  may  sometimes,  however,  interlace  with  the 
fringe  of  the  other. 

American  Dicentras. — Asa  robust  or  showy  gar- 
den plant  I  would  not  recommend  Squirrel  Corn  (D. 
canadensis)  ;  it  is  useless  in  the  open  border.  In  the 
shady  rockery  or  studded  with  other  little  flowers  into  a 
choice  shrubbery  carpet  where  it  may  stay  undisturbed 
it  is  well  and  appropriate  enough.  Dutchman's 
Breeches  (D.  Cucullaria)  wants  a  similar  place.  It  is 
pretty  for  a  little  while  in  spring,  but  its  leaves  and 
flowers  quickly  fade  an<l  die  away.  As  an  annual  or 
biennial,  D.  chrysantha  has  done  well  with  me,  keeps 
fresh  and  in  bloom  a  long  time  and  its  flowers  are 
bright  and  pretty  ;  still  it  is  too  coarse  and  spreading 
to  grow  among  choice  plants.  D.  eximia  is  a  desirable 
perennial.  Its  leaves  and  flowers  are  pretty.  It 
comes  into  blossom  in  April  and  keeps  on  blooming 
till  October.  It  is  neat,  dwarf,  dense,  and  slightly 
spreading,  and  is  quite  at  home  in  our  open  borders. 
"  K."  (p.  413)  says  I),  formosa  is  dwarfer  than  D. 
eximia.  Now,  I  have  grown  masses  of  them  side  by 
side  for  years,  and  I  find  D.  formosa  to  be  the  stronger 
growing  of  the  two  ;  its  flowers  and  leaves  are  also 
paler  than  those  of  eximia,  and  it  does  not  last  so 
long  in  bloom.  D.  eximia,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
better  plant  of  the  two. 

PoDornYi.LUM  Emodi. — I  am  glad  Mr.  Wood 
(p.  415)  finds  that  "the  cultivation  of  this  plant  is 
not  at  all  special."  I  have  grown  it  for  years,  kept 
it  alive  rather,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  do  not  know  how  to  grow  it.  Our  native  .Man- 
drake in  sunshine  or  shade  grows  and  spreads  with 
the  vigour  of  a  weed,  but  this  Himalayan  stranger  is 
unhappy  ;  I  will  not  say  in  ill  health,  because  it  holds 
its  own,  but  I  have  failed  to  impart  to  it  that  sturdy 
vigour  that  would  make  it  beautiful. 

Wild  Violets. — If  "J.  C.  B."  (p.  416)  were  to 
get  seeds  of  Viola  canadensis  (white)  and  V.  pubes- 
cens  (yellow),  and  scatter  them  among  his  blue 
Violets,  he  would  add  variety  to  the  mass.  These  two 
Violets  are  only  to  be  depended  on  as  self-sown  plants, 
and  once  established,  if  let  alone  and  preserved  from 
being  choked  by  weeds,  you  shall  have  them  always. 

CoMTE  Braeza's  Violets  (blue  and  white). — 
Miss  Dove,  of  Boston,  sent  a  quantity  of  these  home 
from  Italy  last  year.  Her  gardener,  Mr.  Meston, 
tells  me  that  their  flowers  are  exceptionally  fine,  and 


of  the  two  the  white-flowered  variety  is  the  most 
vigorous.  He  grows  also  the  Swanley  White,  but  finds 
Brazza's  a  finer  and  larger  Violet. 

Aquilegias. — "  A.  D."  (p.  416)  complains  that  A. 
glandulosa  gradually  dies  away.  I  never  trust  an  old 
Columbine  ;  I  treat  my  Columbines  as  biennials. 
After  the  second  year  false  wireworms  prey  upon  the 
roots,  and  many  of  the  plants  become  enervated  and 
disabled  ;  therefore  I  have  long  ago  ceased  to  treat 
them  as  reliable  perennials. 

Double  Ciner.\rias. — Like  Mr.  Forbes  (p.  418), 
I  much  appreciate  these  when  I  get  them.  As  cut 
flowers,  they  last  longer  in  perfection  than  do  the 
single  ones,  also  they  last  longer,  too,  upon  the 
plants.  But  I  find  that  not  10  per  cent,  of  the  seed- 
lings come  full  double.  Altogether,  I  cannot  look 
u]")on  them  as  a  success  ;  a  good  double  is  a  desirable 
flower,  but  a  semi  or  poor  double  is,  when  compared 
with  the  lovely  singles  that  are  grown  now-a-days,  a 
very  wretched  bloom.  You  may  tell  me  to  perpe- 
tuate my  stock  of  doubles  by  slips  i"rom  the  old  stools, 
and  to  which  I  would  reply  that  Cinerarias  refuse  to 
be  comforted  in  the  nineties  of  our  summers. 

RuBUS  SFECTABILIS. — "  Alpha  "  (p.  426)  must  be 
ill  off'  for  a  garden  shrub  when  he  chooses  this.  A 
mixed  shrubbery  jungle  is  where  we  often  find  it  in 
gardens,  and  such  a  shrubbery  should  have  no  exist- 
ence. Isolated  anywhere  in  the  garden,  it  is  not 
])repossessing,  and  M-hen  planted  among  other  shrubs 
it  becomes  a  land-grabber  and  a  nuisance.  Yes,  it  is 
North  American,  but  we  repudiate  the  nickname 
"  Bramble." 

Early-flowering  Magnolias.  —  Apropos  of 
"  H.  P.'s"  remarks  (p.  426),  I  would  say  that  with 
us  Magnolia  stellata  or  Halleana  came  into  blossom 
a  week  earlier  than  did  M.  conspicua.  Although  the 
flowers  open  wide  and  are  pretty  and  borne  in  profu- 
sion, they  are  far  from  being  as  showy  as  those  of 
conspicua. 

Red-berried  Elder  (.Sambucus  pubens).  —  I 
have  never  been  in  Norway  ;  therefore,  unlike 
"  F.  W.  B.  (p.  438),  my  slumbers  are  unbroken  by 
dreams  of  scarlet  Elderberries,  as  seen  in  such  a  far-ofi" 
vigorous  land.  But  we  have  red-berried  Elders  here  at 
home.  The  berries  do  not  wait  till  autumn  though, 
but  assume  their  brightest  hue,  even  in  their  moun- 
tain homes,  in  J"ne  ^"cl  July.  I  have  found  this 
Elder  commonest  and  prettiest  in  the  valleys  between 
and  along  the  flanks  of  the  White  Mountains,  and 
nowhere  more  abundant  than  in  the  Crawford  Notch, 
(.bowing  as  it  does  among  other  shrubs  and  vines 
and  low  trees  and  in  dense  thickets,  its  ample 
bunches  of  brilliant  berries,  so  abundant  and  dis- 
played above  the  mass  of  green  and  healthy  foliage, 
produce  a  vivid  and  most  telling  contrast.  Still,  I 
would  not  recommend  it  or  any  other  Elder  known 
for  use  in  small  gardens.  In  extensive  gardens,  the 
wild  garden,  and  in  open  rockery  places  in  woods  it 
would  be  quite  appropriate.  We  have  so  many  really 
beautiful  shrubs  to  select  from  for  small  gardens,  that 
I  think  Elders,  Sumachs,  and  the  like  had  better  be 
omitted. 

Flowering  Dogwood  (Cornus  florida).  — 
"  F.  W.  B."  (p.  437)  says  this  "is  a  curious  plant 
([uite  common  in  gardens,  and  yet  rarely  seen  in 
flower."  It  is  very  abundant  in  our  woods  and  by 
the  waysides,  and  now  (latter  part  of  May)  is  in  full 
blossom  around  here  everywhere.  In  a  wild  state  it 
blossoms  most  profusely,  and  when  in  bloom  is  ex- 
ceedingly showy,  and  attains  its  greatest  perfection 
and  lieauty  along  the  margins  of  woods.  In  cultiva- 
tion it  grows  and  blooms  quite  freely,  but  away  from 
the  shelter  afforded  by  other  trees,  its  flowers  never 
seem  so  perfect  as  they  do  on  the  trees  in  the  woods. 
In  our  grounds  we  have  well-nigh  a  hundred  little 
trees  of  it  ;  we  have  also  Meehan's  weeping  form, 
which  is  sharply  pendulous  and  very  distinct,  and  as 
copious  a  bloomer  as  are  the  ordinary  wildlings  ; 
we  have,  too.  Parson's  red-blooming  variety  in 
flower.  It  is  also  a  copious  form,  as  vigorous  as  the 
white,  and  a  valuable  acquisition. 

Hardy  Orchids.— Apropos  of  "K.'s"  remarks 
(p.  440),  I  would  say  that  among  the  thousands  of 
Goodyera  pubescens  I  have  found  growing  wild  I 
never  got  one  plant  of  it  growing  in  a  bog.     It  grows 


in  the  woods,  mostly  thinly  shaded,  and  on  hillsides 
or  slopes  under  the  Oaks  or  Chestnuts  or  Pines,  and 
together  in  piitches  or  scattered  colonies.  The 
ground  may  be  dry  and  loamy  beneath  it,  but  the 
surface  is  matted  with  decayed  leaves  or  twigs,  or 
other  vegetable  matter  ;  and  in  winter  the  lately- 
fallen  tree  leaves  cover  over  and  protect  the  little 
gems  from  biting  winds.  Among  Cypripediums  I  have 
had  spectabile,  pubescens,  parviflorum,  candidum, 
and  arietinum  grow  and  flower  as  freely  in  cultivation 
as  in  a  wild  state  ;  but  not  so  the  commonest  one  of 
all — namely,  acaule.  It  will  thrive  very  well  for  a 
year  or  two,  but  ultimately  disappears.  "  K."  must 
be  more  successful  with  Arethusa  bulbosa  and 
Calo|30gon  pulchellus  than  I  ever  was.  As  hardy 
Orchids  I  have  failed  with  them.  For  a  year  all  is 
well  ;  the  second  year  they  may  again  appear,  but  the 
third  year  they  seldom  respond  to  my  coaxing.  As 
pot  plants,  however,  they  are  more  amenable. 

The  yellow  Water  Lily  (Nymph:ea  flava). — 
I  was  much  interested  in  your  figures  of  this  Lily 
(P-  439)1  'IS  I  believe  the  first  plant  to  bloom  outside 
of  its  native  waters  in  Florida  was  that  which  flowered 
in  the  Harvard  Botanic  Garden  in  the  spring  of  1878. 
It  was  sent  hither  to  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Treat,  its  re-discoverer.  I  found  that  in  the 
greenhouse  old  plants  blossom  freely,  young  ones 
sparingly  ;  that  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  elevate  its 
crowns  in  stilted-up  fashion,  as  shown  in  your  en- 
graving ;  that  it  multiplies  and  spreads  exceedingly 
by  means  of  "  runners  "  ;  and  that  if  the  rootstocks 
are  kept  beyond  the  reach  of  ice  in  winter,  it  isr  quite 
hardy  in  the  Northern  States.  It  spreads  into  wide 
patches,  and  blossoms  year  after  year  with  us  in  a 
little  out-door  pond  at  Cambridge.  Its  blossoms  are 
small  and  less  conspicuous  than  those  of  our  other 
hardy  or  common  tender  Nymphaeas,  and  on  out- 
door grown  plants  are  not  produced  before  late  in  the 
summer. 

Cinerarias  and  aphides.— "  S.  D."  (p.  447) 
speaks  of  fumigating  with  tobacco.  Now,  I  grow 
a  good  many  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias,  but  I  do  not 
fumigate  them  till  they  come  into  bloom  and  are 
removed  to  a  roomy  greenhouse  among  other  gay  and 
seasonable  plants  in  flower.  I  raise  them  from  seeds, 
and  in  their  earlier  stages  and  until  hard  frost  sets  in 
in  December  grow  them  in  cold  frames  ;  then  I 
remove  them  to  a  low  pit  where  they  are  near  the 
glass  and  a  minimum  temperature  of  35°  is  maintained. 
During  all  this  time  the  floor  of  the  frame  or  bench  of 
the  pit  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  tobacco  stems. 
The  vapour  arising  from  these  moistened  stems 
effectually  keeps  of  aphides.  These  stems  are  the 
midribs  of  the  tobacco  leaves,  and  commonly  known 
as  "factory  trash,"  and  are  to  be  had  at  any  cigar 
factory  for  25  cents  a  bushel,  or  I  cent  a  pound. 
These,  too,  are  what  we  use  for  fumigating. 

Alabama  Snow  Wre.\th  (Neviusia  alabamensis). 
— "  T."  (p.  447)  is  gre.atly  disappointed  with  this  new 
American.  Oh,  no  ;  Alabama  Snow  Wreath  is  no 
misnomer,  at  home  at  any  rate.  It  blossoms  here  in 
May  at  the  same  time  as  Exochorda  grandiflora,  a 
little  later  than  the  double-flowering  Almonds,  and 
sooner  than  Spirtea  Reevesiana.  True,  its  blossoms 
when  they  first  appear  are  green  ;  so  too,  are  those  of 
Hydrangeas,  flowering  Dogwoods,  and  some  other 
shrubs,  but,  like  them  also,  as  they  advance  in  age 
they  become  whiter,  till  they  form  the  fleecy  snowy 
wreaths  which  the  name  implies.  I  have  grown  it  in 
the  open  garden  for  several  years,  where  each  suc- 
ceeding spring  it  emerges  from  a  below-zero  winter 
apparently  unscathed.  But  it  is  most  copious  and 
showy  when  grown  in  an  open,  warm,  sheltered  spot 
and  in  well  drained  ground,  but  rain  upon  the  blos- 
soms mars  them  sadly. 

Labourers. — "No  labourer  should  ever  be  allowed 
to  touch  a  flower  bed,  except  to  pull  up  a  weed  " 
(p.  411).  This  advice  won't  do  for  us  in  America.  I 
have  fifteen  men,  and  all  are  labourers  ;  and  my  ex- 
perience is  that  a  smart,  handy  labourer  is  a  useful 
man. 

Tree-tots  as  edgings  for  walks. — "C.R.S.D." 
(p.  411)  recommends  tops  or  young  poles  of  Larch  or 
Spruce  for  edging  kitchen  garden  walks.  Oh,  no, 
thank  you  !  Let  us  have  a  prettier  and  better  edging 
than  that,  or  no  edging  at  all.         W.  Falconer. 
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SUMMER  TREATMENT  OF  MELONS. 
I  AM  sorry  to  see  that  the  extension  system 
of  growing  Melons  finds  but  little  favour  with 
"J.  S.  W.,"  who  has  done  more  than  anyone 
else  to  convince  the  present  generation  that 
the    old    restrictive    system    of   growing    or 
training  fruit  trees  generally  is  radically  wrong. 
That  extension   is  unsuitable  where   house 
room  is  limited,  and  that  it  is,  jierhap.s,  not 
so  well   adapted   for  ])roducing  extra    early 
crops  as  the  older  method  of  growing  Melons, 
I   readily  admit ;  in  fact,   I  stated  as  much 
when  advocating  the  plan  ;  but  if  "  J.  S.  W." 
could  pay  a  visit  to  Longleat  during  June  or 
July,  Mr.  Pratt  would  be  able  to  show  him  a 
houseful  of  Melons  that  would  go  a  long  way 
towards  giving  him  a  better  opinion   of  this 
system  of  growing  them.     A  heavier  cro])  of 
fine    fruit    of  the    best   varieties,    including 
Hybrid  Cashmere,    Eastnor   Castle,    and   a 
good  cross  effected  between  the  two  by  Mr. 
Pratt,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.     Some  are 
fullymatured,someabout  thesize  ofhens'eggs, 
and  plenty  between  the  two  sizes,  thus  indicat- 
ing a  long  succession  of  high  class  fruit.     It 
cannot  be  too  often  .stated  that  Melons  rooting 
in  a  hea]j  of  litter  besides  loam,  no  manure 
or  decaying  heating  material  being  under- 
neath,  must  receive  the  most  liberal  treat- 
ment ;  not  only  must  an  occasional  shift  or 
widening  of  the  heap  of  soil  be  carried  out, 
but  they  will  also  require  an  occasional  top- 
dressing  of  rich  compost  as  well  as  abund- 
ance of  water.     At  Longleat,  well  pulverised 
dry  earth-closet  manure  is  given  in  the  form 
of  a  top-dressing,    but  as  we  cannot  procure 
this,  we  substitute  leaf-soil  and  a  liberal  sprink- 
ling of  Beeson's  manure,  varying  this  with  a 
top-dressing  of  soot,  as  well  as  an  occasional 
supply  of  diluted   farmyard  liquid  manure. 
Thus  supported,  the  jjlants  continue  vigorous 
and  in  good  health  as  long  as  we  care  to  crop 
them,  and  not  a  fruit  cut  is  of  inferior  quality. 
Whatever   method    of    growing    Melons    is 
adojited,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  keej) 
rooting  near  the    surface.     Once   the  roots 
leave  the  mound  of  loam  and  spread  into  the 
decaying  manure   underneath,   the  growers 
troubles  are  almost   certain    to   commence. 
The   roots  are  always  inclined  to  find  the 
moistest  localities,   and  these  are  too  often 
buried  out  of  the  reach  of  the  highest  tem- 
jieratures;  hence  many  a  sudden  collap.se  of 
the  whole  ])lant  takes  place.     Keep  the  ex- 
posed  mounds  of  soil  uniformly  moist,   no 
drying  off  being  attempted ;  give  an  occa- 
sional thin  surfacing  of  rich  compo.st  similar 
to  that  above  recommended,  and  the  roots 
will  take  jjossession  of  it  as  readily  and  as 
thickly  as  do  roots  of  Cucumbers  and  Toma- 
toes when  top-dressed.     Two  and  even  three 
crops  of  fruit  may  thus,  provided  the  plants 
are  kept  clean,  be  secured,  and  all  of  the  best 
quality. 

Mf.i.on  suppokts. — Nearly  every  grower 
has  a  favourite  contrivance  for  sup])orting 
the  fast  maturing  fruit,  including  baskets, 
boards,  and  nets,  while  others  are  content 


to  use  nothing  but  matting  or  string.  I  con- 
sider the  sim[)lest  plan  the  best,  and  I  am  also 
of  opinion  that  we  are  apt  to  support  Melons 
long  before  they  require  that  assistance,  the 
con.sequence  sometimes  beingmalformed  fruit. 
One  noted  grower,  a  friend  of  mine,  never  sup- 
ports his  fruit  in  any  way  beyond  the  strong 
titis  requisite  to  secure  the  fruiting  growths 
to  the  trellis.  When  allowed  to  hang  natu- 
rally, the  ligaments  connecting  the  stalk  and 
fruit  appear  to  acquire  increased  strength, 
and  to  be  fully  capable  of  supporting  the  fruit 
till  quite  near  the  ripening  point.  When  this 
is  reached,  the  Melon,  unless  at  once  cut, 
must  fall,  but  this  can  be  anticipated  by  cut- 
ting ;  nothing  is  gained — in  fact,  the  quality 
may  be  injured — by  allowing  it  to  be  left  too 
long  attached  to  the  plant.  I  have  not  yet 
had  courage  enough  to  dispense  with  sup- 
ports, but  I  use  string  only,  and  not  that  till 
the  fruits  are  fully  developed.  A  noose  is 
formed  so  as  to  fit  closely  about  one-third 
up  the  fruit ;  to  this  are  attached  three  strings 
at  equal  distances  ajjart,  and  these  are  tied 
to  the  trellis  above  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
distribute  the  weight  equally  amongst  them. 
Small  twine  will  support  fruits  eight  pounds 
in  weight,  and  we  have  never  lost  one  owing 
to  its  .slijiping  out  from  this  simple  support. 
Some  sorts  of  Melons,  notably  ]5Ienheim 
Orange,  Hybrid  Cashmere,  and  Hero  of 
Lockinge,  are  improved  by  being  kejJt  about 
three  days  before  they  are  eaten,  while  others 
are  best  when  fresh  cut.  The  grower  should 
settle  this  ])oint  for  himself  as  far  as  he  is 
able,  as  not  a  little  depends  upon  the  judg- 
ment exercised  in  this  matter,  especially  when 
Melons  are  required  for  competition. 

Insect  pests. — Our  greatest   nuisance  is 
the  black  a[)his,  which  I  am  informed  has  for 
many  years  been  most   troublesome  in  the 
houses   here.     If  observed    before    it    gets 
strongly    established,    a   dusting  of  tobacco 
])0wder  will   sometimes  rid  us  of  it,  but  as  a 
rule  nothing  but   freijuent  fumigations   will 
exterminate  it.    One  thing  is  certain  :  it  must 
be  kejit  down,  or  there  will  be  a  ]joor  crop  of 
Melons,    as   it   criii]jles  a  plant  very  quickly. 
I  have  tried  various   in.secticides,   but  these 
only  destroy  some  of  the  pests,   and  those 
merely  dislodged  and  spread  about  soon  start 
a  colony  on  their  own  account.     Mealy  bug 
seems  particularly  happy  on  Melons,  spreading 
at  an  amazing  rate  and  soon  attaining  a  great 
size.     Insecticides  used  rather  stronger  than 
usually    recommended    by  the  vendors  will 
destroy   this  bug,  and  so  also  will  petroleum 
used  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  to  a  gallon  of 
hot  water    in    which    has   been  dissolved  a 
lump    of    soft     .soa]3    near    the    size    of   a 
hen's  egg  ;  this  mixture  should  be  constantly 
stirred  with  the  .syringe  while  being  ai)i5lied. 
This  and  other   insecticides  are    best  used 
in  dull  weather  ;  otherwise  the  ])lants  must 
be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine.     I  do  not, 
however,  recommend  strong  and  dangerous 
insecticides,    as    they  all   are    more   or  less 
injurious   if  good    for  anything  ;    unless  the 
l)lants  are  very  badly  infested,  it  is  much  the 
best  jilan  to  catch  and  kill  the  bugs  before 
they  have  spread  all  over  the  house.    Thrips 


we  prefer  to  keep  down  by  means  of  fumiga- 
tion, as  tobacco  water  and  other  washes 
usually  disfigure  the  foliage.  Red  spider  is 
perhaps  most  generally  dreaded,  as  there  are 
very  few  Melon  plants  that  are  not  infested 
by  it.  Prevention  in  this  and  all  other  cases 
is  better  than  cure,  and  after  all  red  sjiider 
may  be  kept  out  of  the  house.  A  dry  heat 
is  the  most  certain  breeder  of  it.  On  bright 
sunny  days  the  fires  should  either  be  allowed 
to  go  out,  or  the  to])  heat,  where  ])racticable, 
should  be  turned  off,  and  unless  this  is 
done  it  is  next  to  an  imj)ossibility  to  kee[) 
the  ])lants  clean.  The  pijies  being  cold  or 
nearly  cold,  much  less  air  need  be  given,  and 
this  renders  it  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
to  maintain  the  requisite  moist  atmosphere. 
If  the  plants  are  kept  growing,  strongly  and 
frequently  syringed,  the  floors  of  the  house 
being  also  frequently  dam])ed  down,  no  red 
spider  need  be  feared.  Should  it,  however, 
effect  a  lodgment,  flowers  of  sulphur  is  the 
best  remedy.  A  handful  worked  through  a 
muslin  bag  into  a  gallon  of  water,  well  stirred, 
and  then  a])plied  to  the  foliage  with  a  syringe, 
repeating  the  dose  next  day  if  it  is  found 
that  the  leaves  are  not  well  coated  with  the 
sulphur,  will  generally  check  the  ravages  of 
the  spider  if  it  does  not  actually  destroy  it. 
The  sulphur  should  not  be  syringed  off,  as  it 
does  not  injure  the  foliage,  and  is  most  dis- 
tasteful to  the  s])ider. 

Canker  annually  causes  the  loss  of  great 
numbers  of  Melon  plants,  and  one  form  of 
it,   or  that  which  affects  the  joints   of  the 
laterals  as  well  as  the  main   stem,  is   incur- 
able— at  least,  I  have  not  been  able  to  save 
plants    badly   affected.      (Jrossness,    a   high 
temperature,  and  a  moist  atmosphere  would 
appear  to  be  the  cause  of  this  rather  strange 
disease,  and  where  it  unfortunately  breaks 
out   I  would  advise  that  more  air  be  given 
and  less  moisture  both  at  the  roots  and  in 
the   atmos])here.      Ordinary   canker,    which 
usually  commences  at  the  joints  either  ])ar- 
tially  buried   or  just   above   the   soil,  if  jier- 
ceived  in  lime  is  not  so  very  difficult  to  com- 
bat ;  we  have  frequently  |jreserved  affected 
stems   till  the  crop  of  fruit  has    been  per- 
fected.    From  the   first  the  lateral  growths 
should  have  been  kejjt  closely  rubbed  out  of 
all  the  joints  below  the  trellis;  the  wounds 
then  heal  naturally  and  quickly  ;  whereas  if 
the  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  to  a  good 
size  and  are  then  cut  away,  or  perish   natu- 
rally from  being  shaded  heavily,  the  wounds 
do  not  heal  properly,  and  the  decay  is  apt  to 
spread  to  the  stems.     Decaying  leaves  may 
also  similarly  affect  the  joints,  and  too  much 
moist   .soil  about  the  lower   jiortion  of  the 
main   stems    will    sometimes   cause   canker. 
Cirossnes.s,    brought   about    by   allowing   or 
encouraging   the   roots   to   .spread  into  the 
manure    of  the  hotbed,  greatly  encourages 
the  enemy,  and  even  the  very  mounds  of 
sand,    sul])hur,    or    lime,    not    unfrequently 
placed  round  the  stems  as  a  |ireventi\e,  may 
become  a  source  of  danger  directly  they  get 
.saturated.     The  stems  should,  therefore,  be 
ex])osed   as    much    as    ])o,ssible  in  order  to 
harden  them,  and  the  decaying  leaves  must 
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be  watched  closely,  especially  if  their  stalks 
become  rotten  rather  than  shrivel,  as  we  ])re- 
fer  them  to  do.  On  the  first  signs  of  canker 
the  affected  jjarts  should  he  carefully  scraped, 
and  then  thickly  coated  over  either  with 
Portland  cement  or  a  fine  powder  obtained 
by  scrajnng  unslaked  lumps  of  lime.     Either 


ANEMONE-  FLOWERED     CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM LADY  MAROARET. 

'1"hk.  annexed  engraving  shows  the  natural 
size  of  a  variety  of  Chrysanthemum  belong- 
ing to  the  Anemone-flowered  race  or  section. 
The  outer  or  guard  florets  are  pure  white, 


the  way  in  which  C'hrysanthemum  fiower- 
buds  increase  in  size  under  the  influence  of 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  some- 
thing wonderful,  especially  if  a  proportion 
of  sm.iU  charcoal  or  wood-ashes  has  ]jre- 
viously  been  mi.\ed  in  the  .soil  in  which  the 


of  these  powders  wi 
ter  exuded  from 
the  wounds,  and 
if  they  are  cleared 
off  and  renewed 
directly  they  be- 
come moist,  if 
they  do  not  actu- 
ally  heal  the 
wound,  the  spread 
of  the  canker  will 
at  least  be  checked. 
Cracking  of  the 
fruits  may  be  pre- 
vented and  les- 
sened by  giving 
rather  less  mois- 
ture to  the  roots 
as  well  as  about 
the  house,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a 
rather  lower  tem- 
perature with  more 
air  is  also  advis- 
able.   W.  I.  M. 


5359.— Small  z: 
large  Grapes. — 
.Size  of  bunch,  if  ncjt 
mediocre,  does  in>t 
affect  the  flavour  of 
the  berries.  Full-.sized 
berries  of  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  Grape 
are,  liowever,  to  lie 
preferred,  as  they 
contain  the  greatest 
quantity  of  pulp  in 
jjroportion  to  skin 
and  kernel.  .Small, 
stoneless  Grapes  are 
sometimes  very  sweet, 
but  theydo  not  j>ossess 
the  fine  vinous  flavour 
met  with  in  properly 
fertilised  average- 
sized  berries.  Much, 
however,  depends 
upon  cultivation,  as 
highly  stimulated 
\'ines  do  not  ])roducc 
such  rich  Grapes  as 
others  that  arc  grown 
well  in  good  loam, 
and  not  overfed  with 
liquid  manure.  "  K." 
should  bear  in  mind 
that  he  must  not  com- 
pare the  bunches  or 
berries  from  one  Vine 
with  those  from  an- 
other, al  hough  they  may  be  growing  side  by  side, 
unless  he  knows  for  a  fact  that  they  were  originally 
prop.agated  from  the  same  parent  stock.— \V.  Coi.i;- 
.M.\X,  Easlnor  Castle,  Ledlmry. 


and    the  central    raised  cushion  is  also    of  I  plants  are  grown.      Lady  Margaret  and  other 
drv  u|)  the  viscid  mat- '  snow-whiteness  the  habit  of  the  plant  being    varieties    of     Chrysanthemum    are    grown 

uncommonly  well 
by  Mr.  May,  gar- 
dener at  Northaw 
House,  Barnet, 
whosent  the  flower 
from  which  the  en- 
graving was  made. 
A  n  e  m  o  n  e- 
flowered  varieties 
of  Chrysanthe- 
mum are  so  strik- 
ingly lovely  and 
so  different  from 
the  more  popular 
incurved  or  Ja- 
panese kinds,  that 
one  the  more  re- 
grets that  they  do 
not  occupy  a  more 
prominent  posi- 
tion at  our  ex- 
hibitions of  this 
popular  flower. 
There  is  a  way, 
however,  of  im- 
proving matters. 
One  must  offer 
prizes  for  groups 
of  their  flowers 
and  for  well  culti- 
vated plants  of 
them,  and  we  may 
succeed  in  induc- 
ing some  enthu- 
siast to  take  up 
their  culture  as  a 
sjjeciality  just  as 
Mr.  ScraseDickins 
has  done  for  those 
most  lovely  of  all 
•  Chinese  wild 
flowers  — single 
Camellias. 

In  the  salon  the 
other  day  I  could 
not   help   remark- 
ing the  popularity 
of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum ;  indeed,  in 
France     our     au- 
tumn    or     winter 
queen  is  fairly  on 
a  level  (so  far  as 
her  portraiture  is  concerned)  with  the  Rose 
and  the  Pajony,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal, 
seeing  that  she  has  but  quite  recently  been 
liberated,  .\ndronieda-like,  from  the  hard  and 


Anemone-flowered  Chi-ys.-iiulicinum  Lady  Margaret  ;  snow  white.     Grown  al  Northaw  House,  Barnet. 


most  fioriferous  under  good  culture.  This 
reference  to  "  good  culture ''  reminds  us  how 
much  the  jierfect  development  of  any  variety 
depends  upon  cultural  attention,  since  even 


Gooseberry  fungus.— I  send  you  some  Gooselicrries 
affected  by  sorne  orange-coluured  spots  through  which  in  some 
parts  the  crop  is  a  failure.  We  liave  had  a  cold  wet  spring,  and 
we  think  that  might  have  caused  it  ;  also  some  sharp  late  frosts. 

*•*  The  Gooseberries  sent  are  suffering  from  a  very  bad 
attack  of  the  parasitic  fungus  named  yEcidium  grossularia,'. 
l]his  disease,  which  also  attacks  Currants,  has  Ijeen  unusually 
virulent  and  wide-spread  this  season.  All  diseased  fruits  and 
Ic.lves  should,  ifpossible,  be  gathered  and  burnt.— W,  G,  S, 


a   poor  variety   of  C'hrysanthemum   may,  in  fast  rock  to  which  the  florists  had  bound  her. 

the  hands  of  a  good  grower,  become  some-  It  was  a  little  consoling  to  notice  that  no 

thing     superb   and    almost    unrecognisable  Fantin  or  Seclaire  had  selected  the  incurved 

when  compared  with  the  same  kind  grown  Chrysanthemumastheir  model.  They  seemed 

in  the  ordinary  way.     But  few  other  florists'  to  have  hesitated  at  this,  ju.st  as  Millais  or 

flowers  delight  so  much  in  rich  living,  and  Leighton  hesitate  at  rotundity  and  obesity  in 
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their  fairest  portraiture ;  but  of  dainty  pom- 
pons, of  Japanese  kinds  many  and  varied  in 
frill  and  "tassel  and  twisted  fringe,  and  of 
these  semi-single,  or  Anemone-flowered,  kinds, 
there  is  nothing  lacking.  Yes  ;  we  must  ask 
some  one  to  take  up  Anemone-flowered  Chry- 
santhemums as  a  speciality,  their  loveliness 
when  well  grown  being  most  satisfying.  Only 
to-day  (June  20)  I  read  of  the  lovely  Coquette 
de  Castile  being  in  flower,  and  its  grower 
hopes  for  other  equally  Japanese  kinds  to  be 
in  bloom  during  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber. So  do  I;  but,  moreover  and  further,  I 
li()|)e  we  may  have  ere  long  beautiful  late- 
flowering  kinds  giving  us  flowers  in  plenty 
during  January  and  February,  just  when 
flowers  are  most  in  demand.  The  evidence 
of  increasing  popularity  in  store  for  this  our 
flower  of  winter  is  most  cheering.  On  all 
sides  we  get  news  of  progress — France,  Bel- 
gium, Ciuernsey,  Jersey,  and  America,  while 
some  of  our  nurserymen  are  going  back  to 
first  principles  and  are  importing  |)lants  direct 
from  China  and  Jajjan.  Let  us  hope  that 
wlien  the  Pears  and  Potatoes  and  Primroses 
have  been  put  straight  by  the  congresses  de- 
puted to  deal  with  them,  that  this  our 
favourite  queen  of  winter,  the  Chry- 
santhemum, will  have  a  congress  in 
her  turn.  F.  W.  B. 


positions  as  we  illustrate.  So,  too,  the  very 
choice  Yews,  such  as  the  .seedling  Colden 
Yews,  which  we  are  glad  to  find  are  beginning 
to  be  noticed,  the  Irish  Yew,  and  almost 
any  kind  of  coniferous  bush  or  low  tree. 
There  are  also  the  many  Evergreens, 
Japanese,  European,  Asiatic,  Australian,  and 
some  of  the  cool  parts  of  South  America. 
The  Pampas  (irass  and  the  New  Zealand 
Ilex  are  used  with  good  effect  in  such  posi- 
tions, as  are  the  various  Yuccas,  extremely 
picturesque  in  bold  free  groups. 


THE  WILLOW  AS  A  SEASIDE  TREE. 

Neither  as  an  ornamental  nor  as  a  timber 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

BOULDER   ROCK  GARDENS. 
Since    the   miserable  rockeries   that 
used  to  disfigure  our  public  as 
ns    our    ])rivate    gardens    have 
been   ridiculed,   one   sees   here 
and    there  much   improvement 
in  the    direction    of  rock    gar- 
dens for  alpine  ])lants,  perhaps 
on  the  whole  the  most  charm- 
ing type.  Apart,  however,  from 
the  true  rock  garden  calculated 
for  choice  or  alpine  plants,  rock 
gardens  may    be    divided    into 
two   other    groups.      There    is 
the  intermediate  one  in  which 
all     the     delightful     mountain 
shrubs  may  be  grown,  such  as 
many   of  the  rock    bushes  full 
of  brilliant  flowers,    like  the  al- 
]iine  Rhododendrons,  the  dwarf 
.\zaleas,  the  larger  Heath.s,  and  the  trailing 
and  other  shrubs  which  are  happy  in  such 
situations.    Secondly,  and  lastly,  the  boulder 
type   of  rock    garden    in   which  natural  or 
artificial  boulders  are  scattered  about   in  a 
picturesque  manner.    Among  these  one  may 
tastefully  plant  a  different  kind  of  vegetation 
— the  beautiful   dwarf  or  weeping  tree,  the 
Pine,  the  Junijier,  the  graceful  Cypress,  and 
even  the  flowering  tree.     Anyone  who  will 
remember   Robert   Maignan's   lovely  picture 
in  the   Luxembourg  in   Paris,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  an  orchard  on  a  rocky  hill 
side,  would  not  hesitate  to  put  some  of  the 
bright  A])ple  trees  or  their  allies  in  such  places. 
The   Pine  is  the  child  of  the  mountain,  and 
therefore  in  its  smaller  and  choicer  forms  it 
is  never  more  hai)[)ily   placed  than  in  such 


Trees  on    lioUi   rocky  ground. 

tree  is  the  Willow  very  extensively  grown, 
unless  upon  the  margins  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
for  which  situations  it  is  well  adapted,  and  as 
it  grows  nearly  as  fast  as  a  Gum  tree  does 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  it 
soon  forms  a  cover;  but  we  are  not  so  sure 
that  its  excellence  as  a  seaside  tree  is  so  well 
known,  or  that  it  is  used  as  extensively  as  it 
might  be  for  sheltering  purposes  near  the  sea 
coast ;  yet  it  would  ajjpear  to  be  one  of  the 
be-st  for  this  jjurpose.  Travellers  on  the  Lan- 
cashire coast,  between  Blackpool  and  South- 
port,  cannot  but  have  noticed  how  extensively 
the  Willow  is  planted  in  belt  lines  to  protect 
plantations  and  gardens  from  the  sea  breeze, 
which  frequently  sweeps  along  this  jjart  of 
the  coast  with  unusual  severity,  and  how  well 
it  grows  in  the  light  sandy  soil  of  the  district. 


In  some  places  it  is  growing  on  what  were  a 
few  years  ago  nothing  but  sand-banks.  At  Ly- 
tham,  the  Willow  is  [danted  on  all  sides  near 
the  sea  for  shelter,  and  though  it  is  only 
some  few  years  since  the  gardens  here  were 
made  and  planted,  and  though  the  soil  is 
very  poor,  the  Willows  are  now  20  feet  or 
30  feet  high,  and  give  a  wavy,  feathery 
lightness  of  aspect  to  the  scene,  and  an  orna- 
mental appearance  to  the  grounds  which  one 
would  not  think  could  be  produced  by  the 
Willow  under  such  circumstances.  Here 
and  elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  the 
Elm,  Beech,  Sycamore,  Oak,  Laburnum, 
and  other  deciduous  trees  are  as  brown  and 
withered  in  foliage  during  the  summer  as  if 
a  severe  black  frost  had  passed  over  them, 
and  show  generally  how  ill  the  situation 
suits  them  ;  but  the  Willow  towers  aloft,  and 
is  green  and  luxuriant  to  its  topmost  branches. 
Around  Clifton  Hall  and  close  to  the  sea 
the  plantations  are  all  protected  in  the  same 
way  from  the  blast.  In  some  places  the 
Willows  a])peared  to  be  of  a  good  age,  and 
were  considerably  taller  than  the  Spruces, 
Oaks,  and  other  trees  which  they  guarded 
from  the  storm.  The  Poplar  seemed  to  stand 
the  blast  next  best  to  the  Willow,  and  afforded 
variety  ;  but  this  also  suffers  visibly  from  the 
gales. 

For  general  planting,  however,  near  the 
sea  the  best  subjects  are  evidently  to  be 
found  among  Evergreens,  though  some  of 
these  do  not  appear  to  thrive  any  better  than 
the  deciduous  trees,  and  among  the  worst  is 
the  Portugal  Laurel.  Within  the  shelter  of 
the  low  walls  in  front  of  the  villa  gardens 
facing  the  beach  it  grows,  but  above  the 
shelter  of  the  wall  it  makes  no  progress,  and 
the  tops  look  as  if  they  had  been  scorched 
by  fire.  Beside  the  Laurel,  and  fully  ex])Osed 
to  the  blast — and  we  should  say  within  reach 
of  the  spray  from  the  sea — the  Laurustinus 
thrives  amazingly,  making  a  large  and 
densely-furnished  bush,  such  as  is  seldom 
seen  in  inland  situations.  It  is  quite  a 
substitute  for  the  Laurel.  The  Aucuba 
japonica  does  well,  the  Hollies  middling, 
and,  what  is  rather  remarkable,  the  golden 
variegated  kinds  seem  to  grow  better  than 
the  green  ones.  The  Sweet  Bay,  Arbutus, 
evergreen  Oak,  and  Privet  also  do  well. 


NOTES. 

M.\RKETING    HOME-GROWN   TIMBER. — The 

idea  of  selling  direct  to  the  consumer  is  a 
taking  one  no  doubt,  but  before  it  can  be 
carried  out  considerable  changes  in  wood 
management  would  have  to  be  effected  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  felling,  cutting  up,  and 
storing  of  the  timber.  The  timber  mer- 
chants have  it  in  their  own  hands  at  jjresent, 
and  they  can  afford  so  many  facilities  to 
buyers,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  producer 
could  compete  with  them  successfully.  On 
large  estates,  with  the  aid  of  a  sawmill,  very 
often  worked  economically  in  connection 
with  the  thrashing  mill  at  the  farm,  much  of 
the  home-grown  timber  can  be  and  is  used 
for   common    jnirposes,    and    in  the    busier 
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CL'ntrcs  of  industry  where  the  coal  and  iron 
is  worked  large  quantities  are  disposed  of  to 
the  consumer,  but  these  may  be  said  to  be 
exceptions.  In  the  out-of-the-way  parts  of 
the  country,  where  the  timber  is  often  most 
abundant,  the  cost  of  transport  comes  in  to 
reduce  the  ]>rolits.  The  only  apparent 
course  o])en  to  the  producer  is  to  use  the 
timber  at  home  as  far  as  possible,  and  dis- 
pose of  ii  to  local  tradesmen  and  manufac- 
turers, but  he  would  first  ha\e  to  cut  it  into 
convenient  logs  in  many  cases,  as  the  timber 
dealer  does,  and  that  would  involve  changes 
in  our  [jresent  system  of  management.    V. 


Larch  bark  is  not  generally  known  to  be  one  of 
ihe  most  useful  materials  for  making  roofs  to  summer 
houses,  sheds,  &c. ,  having  the  advantages  of  being 
easy  to  put  on,  lasting  well,  and  looking  well.  Trees 
cut  in  the  middle  of  winter  will  ''  fiaw  "  well  if  left 
till  midsummer  ;  the  bark  shoulil  then  be  taken  ofl'  in 
square  or  oblong  sheets  from  clean  stems  free  from 
knots  and  branches,  and  as  soon  as  stripped  laid  flat 
with  a  heavy  weight  to  prevent  its  curling.  Any 
rough  jioles  or  stri]3s  of  wood  with  a  smooth  side 
w  ill  do  for  rafters,  on  which  the  bark  should  be  nailed 
with  a  good  "  lap."  .Such  roofing  will  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years  in  good  condition,  and  its  appearance, 
apart  from  its  economy,  is  quite  sufficient  to  recom- 
mend it  wherever  obtainable.  It  does  not  become  un- 
tidy like  Heath  thatching,  from  being  scratched  about 
by  the  birds,  and  being  very  light  does  not  require 
the  strength  in  the  woodwork  that  tiles  would. — 
C.  R.  S.  1). 

Oak  bark  I  stated  to  be  selling  at  £1],  a  load 
(2i  tons),  and  this  is  qiie.stioned,  either  as  a  misprint 
or  a  mistake  on  my  part.  When  I  wrote  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  it  was  the  first  sale  of  which 
I  ha<l  heard  this  year,  but  I  had  my  authority  that 
such  a  price  had  been  given.  I  am  afraid  that  such 
gootl  values  have  not  been  realisetl  in  all  cases  since 
then.  The  price  quoted  me  from  the  London  dealers 
in  Bermondsey  was  ^^13  los.  a  load  delivered  "for 
best  Sussex  bark."'  Allowing  somewhat  under  ^I 
for  the  carriage,  &c.,  this  would  bring  the  actual 
value  down  to  something  over  ;;^I2  los.  Whether 
Sussex  bark  fetches  more  than  that  from  other 
counties  I  do  not  know,  but  its  ]>roximity  to  London 
is  no  doubt  a  point  in  its  favour,  which  may  enable 
us  to  make  it  ]>ay  better  than  those  in  the  north  of 
England  can  do. — C.  R.  S.  1).,  Si/sscx. 


The  Fringe  tree. — As  generally  seen,  this  is  a 
not  i">articularly  showy  deciduous  shrub.  When, 
however,  it  is  placed  in  fairly  favourable  conditions 
and  allowed  to  develop,  it  makes  a  splemlid  object, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  cultivated  shrulis  or 
small  trees.  .\  number  of  large  specimens  at  Mr. 
.\nthony  Waterer's  nursery  at  Knap  Hill  were,  a 
week  or  more  ago,  one  mass  of  snowy  white.  This 
is  eminently  a  subject  for  damp  spots  in  the  jiark  or 
by  the  side  of  ornamental  waters  where  it  could  be 
allowed  to  grow  freely  without  interference.  In 
Southern  Pennsylvania  and  southwards  it  aftects  river 
banks,  where  it  frequently  attains  a  height  of  20  feet 
or  30  feet.  In  Loudon's  "  Arboretum,'' the  date  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Fringe  tree — or,  as  Loudon 
calls  it,  the  X'irginian  .Snow  Flower — is  given  as  1796, 
but  a  memorandum  by  I'eter  Collinson,  in  "  Horlus 
CoUinsonianus,'' shows  that  this  charming  tree  had 
found  its  way  to  liritish  gardens  long  before  then,  as 
a  specimen  Collinson  himself  had  raised  from  seed 
was  in  flower  on  June  9,  1760.  There  ought  to  be 
some  fine  examples  in  cultivation  in  old-fashioned 
places,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  details 
concerning  them.  A  Japanese  species,  Chionanthus 
retusa,  is,  if  anything,  even  a  inore  handsome  shrub 
than  the  North  .\merican  Fringe  tree,  C.  virginica  ; 
it  was  introduced  to  this  country  many  years  ago  by 
Robert  Fortune,  but  seems  to  lie  very  rare  in  cultiva- 
tion. Some  fine  specimens  of  it  have  been  sent  to 
us  by  -Mrs.  BuUar,  of  Bassett  Wood,  Southampton, 
where  there  is  a  bush  of  it  from  10  feet  to  12  feet 
high,  and  which  is  now  in  full  bloom. 


R H ( )  1 )( ) I ) F N  I ) RON  SHOWS. 
Till-.  Rhododendron  show  in  Regent's  I'ark  Botanic 
Hardens,  carried  out  annually  by  Mr.  .\nthony 
Waterer,  of  Knap  Hill,  seems  to  be  finer  than  usual 
this  year.  The  appearance  of  the  capacious  tent 
uniler  which  the  plants  are  placed  has  been  materially 
improved  by  a  few  alterations  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  main  groups,  and  the  harmonising  of  the  tints 
seems  to  have  been  more  carefully  studied  than  here- 
tofore. For  the  jiast  two  or  three  weeks  this  tent  has 
afforded  a  lovely  floral  sight,  and  though  the  luilk  of 
the  plants  is  past  their  best,  there  are  numbers  yet  in 
their  prime,  and  the  latest  of  all  will  carry  the  flower- 
ing season  into  July.  At  this  show  Mr.  Waterer 
generally  contrives  to  display  a  representative  selec- 
tion from  the  numberless  varieties  of  both  Rhododen- 
drons and  Azaleas  which  he  grows  at  Knap  Hill,  and 
one  is  sure  to  find  a  large  number  of  new  seedlings, 
named  or  unnamed,  always  improvements  on  older 
kinds,  although  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  some 
of  the  okl  standard  sorts  can  be  surpassed.  Among 
the  newer  sorts,  one  of  the  best  is  named  Martin  H. 
Sutton.  It  has  a  massive  truss  of  large  finely-shaped 
flowers  of  a  bright  crimson-rose.  Equally  pretty 
is  one  named  Sylph,  which  is  unquestionably  the 
best  of  the  self-coloureil  or  spotless- flowered  sorts. 
It  is  a  clear  rose-pink,  and  stands  out  distinct  from 
all  the  rest.  The  best  of  the  white  varieties,  in  our 
opinion,  is  Sappho,  which  has  a  large  compact  truss 
of  snow-white  flowers  heavily  blotched  on  the  upper 
petals  with  purplish  bl.ack.  Other  first-rate  sorts 
conspicuous  in  this  collection  are  King  of  the  Purples, 
the  finest  of  that  colour  .as  regards  size  and  eftective- 
ness  ;  Marchioness  of  Lansdowne,  large  pink  and 
deeply  blotched  :  James  Marshall  Brookes,  a  rich 
carmine-crimson  with  hea\y  blotches  of  chocolate  ; 
.Alexander  Dancer,  bright  rosy  pink  with  pale  centre  ; 
F.  L).  (.;oilman,  soft  crimson,  conspicuously  blotched  ; 
Mrs.  John  Clutton,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  white  sorts  ; 
H.  11".  Hunnewell,  deep  rose-crimson  ;  Mrs.  Harry 
Ingersoll,  rosy  pink  with  a  pale  yellowish  centre  ; 
Sigismund  Rucker,  rich  magenta  heavily  blotched, 
one  of  the  finest.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  crowds 
of  beautiful  varieties  which  make  up  this  display,  and 
though  prominence  is  given  here  to  the  newer  sorts, 
the  fine  standard  specimens  of  the  better-known  kinds 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Amongst  these  none  are 
more  beautiful  than  Roseum  elegans,  Everestianum, 
Lady  Eleanor  Cathcart,  Michael  Waterer,  and 
others. 

The  Cadogan  Square  Rhododendron  Show,  fur- 
nished as  usual  by  Mr.  John  Waterer,  of  Bagshot, 
has  aftbrded  a  rendezvous  for  lovers  of  this  handsome 
flowering  .shrub  for  the  past  fortnight.  It  is  .as  ex- 
tensive as  ever,  anil  contains  the  cream  of  the  varieties 
raised  by  this  and  other  firms.  The  tasteful  way  in 
which  the  planting  is  done  on  gently  undulating 
mounds  has  an  extremely  pretty  effect,  particularly 
on  a  liright  day.  This  firm  also  has  exhibited  .some 
fine  seedlings  this  year,  liut  none  surpasses  such 
grand  sorts  as  Kate  Waterer,  sent  out  from  the  B.ag- 
shot  Nursery  some  few  years  ago,  and  figured  in  TlIE 
GarueiN,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  208.  It  is  the  embodiment 
of  a  first-rate  Rhododendron  as  regards  habit  of 
growth,  size  of  truss,  and  flow  er  ;  while  the  colour,  a 
beautiful  soft  pink,  is  a  charming  contrast  with  the 
pale  yellowish  green  blotch  which  adorns  the  upper 
sepals.  Most  of  the  .sorts  mentioned  above  are 
also  contained  in  this  show.  A  few  of  the  best  of 
the  others  include  such  sterling  sorts  as  the  follow- 
ing, viz.  :  The  (^ueen,  a  most  beautiful  white 
kind  ;  John  W.alter,  a  rich  crimson-magenta,  fine 
in  truss  and  remarkable  for  its  vigorous  growth  : 
Baron  Schroeder,  one  of  the  deepest  of  all  the  purple 
sorts  :  -Mrs.  Russell  Sturgis,  white,  heavily  spotted 
with  cinnamon-brown  ;  W.  E.  Oladstone,  one  of  the 
best  of  its  colour ;  Madame  Carvalho,  a  well  known 
favourite  white  kind  ;  Snowflake,  pure  white  with  an 
uncommonly  fine  truss  ;  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge, 
rosy  carmine  with  white  centre  ;  and  Joseph  Whit- 
worth,  still  one  of  the  finest  dark  sorts.  Other  sorts 
of  which  we  made  a  note  as  being  very  fine  this 
season  were  Lady  (Jlivia  Guinness,  Crown  Prince, 
.Mr.  Charles  Leaf,  Mrs.  W.  Agnew,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
James  Mason,  and  Fred  Waterer.  The  above-men- 
tioned sorts  form  a  representative  assortment  of  the 
very  finest  of  the  Rhododendrons  in  cultivation,  and 
no  one  need  hesitate  to  plant  any  of  theni. 


In  private  gardens  near  London  in  which  the 
Rhododendron  is  made  a  .specially  the  show  this  year 
has  been  uncommonly  good,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  falls  of  rain  whicli  we  had  about  the  time  when 
they  were  in  perfection  ami  which  injured  the  blooms  a 
good  deal.  The  ])lants  under  canvas  have  hail  therefore 
a  great  advantage  this  year  over  those  in  the  open 
air,  although  the  true  test  of  a  Rhododendron  is  its 
ability  to  withstand  wind  and  rain  and  hot  .sunshine 
without  much  injury,  .\mong  the  most  noteworthy 
of  the  gardens  to  which  we  allude  is  that  of  .Mr. 
Mcintosh's,  at  Duneevan,  Weybridge,  and  that  of 
Baron  .Schroeder's,  at  The  Dell,  Egham.  In  both  of 
these  garilens  one  may  see  the  Rhododentlron  repre- 
sented in  perfection  in  wonderful  variety,  including 
the  best  of  the  old  and  the  very  latest  novelty  from 
the  raisers.  Baron  .Schroeder's  garden  iluring  the 
Ascot  week  was  a  charming  sight — lit  up  by  thou- 
sands of  Rhododendrons  disposed  in  tasteful  groups 
on  the  spacious  lawns,  and  interspersed  with  orna- 
mental Conifers  and  other  trees,  including  some  mag- 
nificent Cedars  of  Lebanon.  Here  one  sees  how  to 
use  the  Rhododendron  to  good  effect  by  harmonising 
and  contrasting  the  colours  in  isolated  ma.sses.  For 
example,  there  is  a  large  bed  of  the  lovely  White 
(Jueen  variety  associated  with  the  deep  claret-pur]ile 
sort  called  Baron  .Schroeder.  Now,  too,  when  the 
glow  of  the  Rhododendrons  is  getting  over,  the 
Kalmias,  of  which  there  are  some  fine  groups,  are 
just  in  perfection. 


TREES  FOR  AVENUES. 

In  a  note  upon  trees  for  avenues  "  Y."  states 
that  the  old  method  of  planting  trees  in  rows 
has  largely  given  ])lace  to  the  more  orna- 
mental way  of  planting  trees  in  clumps,  but 
that  plan  is  not  practicable  where  areas  are 
limited.  I  think  it  would  have  been  excel- 
lent advice  had  he  said  that  in  limited  areas 
avenues  of  trees  were  undesirable  and  should 
not  be  planted.  If  such  combination  of 
trees  have  any  good  features,  certainly  they 
can  only  be  found  when  seen  in  extensive 
domains.  On  the  other  hand,  the  jilanting 
of  trees  in  clumps  is  equally  a])plicable  to 
large  and  sm.all  areas  if  the  clumps  and  the 
trees  forming  them  be  proportioned  to  the 
areas  planted,  or  rather  ornamented.  No 
doubt  the  planting  of  avenues  of  trees  in 
straight  rows,  whether  double  or  quadrujjle, 
as  at  Windsor,  is  a  relic  of  the  old  style  of 
gardening  and  park  decoration  introduced 
by  the  Dutch  during  the  i6th  century,  but 
Dutch  gardening  is  not  now  in  accorti  with 
public  tastes,  and  avenues  of  trees  in  lines 
are  anachronisms  But  if  the  method  of 
planting  in  clumps  be  more  pleasing  and 
appro])riate,  it  is  still  hardly  desirable  that 
the  planter  should  be  tied  to  one  or  even 
two  kinds  of  trees,  especially  if  the  soil  be  of 
that  kindly  nature  that  it  will  grow  Elm, 
Beech,  Birch,  Lime,  and  Horse  Chestnut 
equally  well.  Clumps  of  such  noble  trees 
alternating  would  give  an  element  of  grandeur 
and  variety  to  any  demesne,  the  which  is 
alwavs  lacking  in  a  monotonous  avenue  of 
trees  of  any  one  kind.  After  all,  the  close 
lining  of  some  road  or  carriage  way  with 
trees  jslanted  in  any  style  means  too  often 
the  shutting  out  from  view  many  beautiful 
vistas  beyond  and  a  curtailing  of  the  fore- 
ground that  is  very  undesirable.  Good 
planting  should  favour  an  apjiearance  of 
extent  rather  than  of  contraction,  and  therein 
lies  much  of  the  art  of  landscape  gardening. 

A.  D. 
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GOLDEN  CONIFERS. 

Planted  with  discretion  and  in  well-chosen  posi- 
tions, the  numerous  Conifers  having  their  foliage 
suffused  with  a  golden  yellow  lint  are  capable  of 
(iroducing  admirable  effects  in  the  home  landscape, 
such  as  can  be  obtained  by  few  other  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs.  They  are  at  various  seasons  of  the 
year  particularly  bright  and  cheerful,  and,  unlike 
variegated  Conifers,  they  do  not  become  disfigured 
under  the  influence  of  the  hot  summer's  sun.  At  no 
time  do  the  golden  Conifers  look  better  than  in 
autimin  and  winter,  and  these  are  the  seasons  they 
are  most  required,  hence  their  value.  The  now 
numerous  list  of  these  golden  Conifers  include  some 
superior  to  others  as  regards  the  deirth  of  colouring 
a)id  its  persistency.  Among  the  principal  varieties 
to  be  recommended  are  the  following : — 

.\B1ES  EXCELSA  AUREA. — This  is  a  variety  of  the 
common  Spruce,  in  which  the  young  growths  are  of 
a  bronzy  yellow,  but  as  the  season  advances  the 
whole  plant  assumes  the  normal  tint.  Planted  in 
liold  groups  among  park  scenery,  the  Golden  Spruce 
is  capable  of  producing  a  very  fine  effect. 

TilOTA  ORIENTAI.IS  AUREA. — This  is  the  old  and 
\\'ell -known  Golden  Arbor-vit;^,  which  is  often  met 
» ith  under  the  name  of  Thuja  aurea.  It  forms  a 
dense  glolndar  bush,  with  the  young  growing  shoots 
of  a  bright  golden  colour,  but  as  the  season  advances 
they  lose  their  yellow  tint,  and  by  the  autumn  or 
winter  the  whole  plant  is  quite  green.  The  variety 
elegantissima  is  distinct  and  handsome,  of  a  narrow- 
pyramidal  habit  of  growth,  very  different  in  all 
respects  from  the  preceding.  It  retains  its  deep 
golden  yellow  colour  during  the  summer  months. 
B.  orientalis  semperaurescens  is  a  variety  in  which 
the  golden  tint  is  retained  throughout  the  year,  but 
is  at  its  brightest  during  the  season  of  growth.  It 
is  rather  less  spreading  in  habit  than  the  common 
Golden  Arbor-vitfe. 

Cui'RESSUS  Lawso.maxa  lutea. — This  is  by  far 
the  best  of  the  golden  varieties  of  Lawson's  Cypress. 
It  is  free  in  growth  and  of  a  very  graceful  habit.  The 
colour  of  this  Conifer  is  a  deep  golden  hue,  which 
becomes  more  intensified  as  the  summer  advances, 
and  never  to  my  knowledge  has  the  foliage  lieen 
singed  by  hot  scorching  sun  unless  the  roots  were 
suffering  from  drought.  In  short,  it  is  a  very  desirable 
plant  from  an  ornamental  point  of  view.  C.  thyoides 
aurea,  also  known  as  Chama>cyparis  sphx'roidea  aurea, 
has  the  young  growth  of  a  golden  colour,  which  tint 
is  retained  into  the  winter. 

Jli.Nil'ERUS  ciliNENSis  AUREA. — The  golden  va- 
riety of  the  Chinese  Juniper  is  surpassed  by  no  other 
Conifer  of  this  class  as  a  bright  yellow-foliaged  shrub, 
for,  like  the  golden  variety  of  Lawson's  Cypress,  full 
exposure  to  the  summer's  sun  only  tends  to  heighten 
its  colour.  J.  jajionica  aurea  is  a  golden  form  of 
J.  japonica,  which  is  somewhat  in  the  way  of  a  dwarf 
plant  of  J.  chinen.sis,  but  the  colour  is  not  so  deep  or 
so  long  sustained  as  in  the  golden  variety  of  the 
Chinese  Juniper. 

Larix  K.«mpferi. — The  Golden  Larch  forms  a 
moderate  sized  tree  of  pyramidal  habit.  The  leaves 
are  arranged  as  in  the  common  Larch,  but  they  are 
much  larger  in  all  respects.  Their  colour  when  first 
expanded  is  of  a  yellowish  green,  Itut  as  the  season 
advances  they  gradually  become  deeper  in  hue  till 
autumn.  This  is  the  only  deciduous  species  among 
Golden  Conifers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
largest  in  growth.  It  is  also  known  as  Pseudo-Larix 
Kivnipferi. 

PiNUs  svi.VEsTRis  AUREA. —The  Golden  Scotch 
I'ir  is  a  very  ornamental  variety,  forming  a  dwarf 
liush,  which  towards  the  end  of  autumn  assumes  a 
deep  golden  tint  and  retains  that  colour  through- 
out the  winter  till  the  return  of  spring,  when  it 
changes  to  the  normal  green  tint,  and  remains  in 
that  condition  throughout  the  summer  till  autumn 
again  sets  in. 

Keiinospora  omusA  aurea. — The  Golden  Ke- 
tinosiiora  is  of  a  more  fastigiate  habit  and  dwarfer 
than  the  typical  form,  from  which  it  also  differs  by 
reason  of  the  young  growth  being  of  a  deep  golden 
yellow.  R.  obtusa  gracilis  aurea  is  a  very  open 
graceful  habited  plant,  which  during  the  growing 
season  has  the  yaung  shoots  suftuscd  with  a  yellow- 


tint,  but  as  the  growth  is  matured  it  becomes  green. 
R.  plumosa  aurea  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  last, 
having  a  somewhat  ]-)yramidal  and  upright  haliit  of 
growth  clothed  with  pale  golden  soft  feathery 
foliage.  .-Vs  the  season  advances  a  good  deal  of  the 
golden  character  is  lost  till  the  following  year's 
growth  commences.  R.  pisifera  aurea  has  the  foliage 
of  a  deejier  colour  than  the  jireceding,  and  it  is 
also  of  a  more  open  habit  of  growth.  K.  tetragona 
aurea  forms  a  dwarf  compact  bush  of  very  slow 
growth,  very  suitable  for  rock  work,  or  in  such  spots 
where  slow-growing  subjects  are  desired.  The  young 
growth  is  of  a  golden  colour,  which  resists  the  sun 
well,  and  retains  its  tint  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
season. 

Thuja  occiliEN-rALis  aurea. — This  is  a  dwarf 
golden  variety  of  the  American  Arbor-vita;,  and  one 
well  worth  cultivating.  It  is  of  comparatively  recent 
introduction,  and  at  present  but  little  known.  T. 
occidentalis  Vervaeneana  is  a  free,  slender-habited 
kind,  in  character  a  good  deal  like  some  in<lividuals 
of  the  common  American  kind,  but  with  foliage  of 
a  deep  golden  colour  during  the  summer,  changing 
in  the  winter  to  a  yellowish  brown. 

Taxus  baccata  aurea. — The  Golden  ^'ew  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description  ;  suffice  it  to  say  it  is 
always  brilliant  and  effective.  There  are  several 
other  varieties  more  or  less  golden  or  variegated,  all 
of  which  are  good,  but  this  is  the  best.  The  variety 
of  the  Yew  called  fastigiata  aurea  is  a  golden  variety 
of  the  Irish  Yew-.  It  is  an  effective  plant  and  a 
valuable  addition  to  golden  foliaged  Conifers.  It 
forms  a  striking  contrast  as  regards  colour  to  the 
sombre  type  when  planted  near  or  alternately  with  it 
on  a  lawn  or  terrace.  W. 


Societies. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
Ju.ne  23. 
Amongst  the  numerous  new  or  uncommon   [ilants 
and   flowers  submitted  to  the  floral  committee  first- 
class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following ; — 

ODON-rOGl.ossuMELEOANsAl.lci.B.— An  extremely 
pretty  variety,  the  counterpart  of  the  rare  O.  elegans 
as  regards  form  and  size  of  flowers,  liut  different  in 
colour.  The  sepals  are  pure  white,  long  and  pointed, 
and  are  irregularly  spotted  and  blotched  withcinnamon- 
red.  It  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful 
Odontoglossums  that  have  been  shown  for  a  long  time. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans, 

Anguloa  Ruckeri. — A  fine  specimen  of  this  old 
Orchid,  bearing  about  a  dozen  flowers,  was  shown  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  It  is  singular  that  this  hanil- 
some  Orchid  should  not  have  been  certificateil  before 
now-. 

S-rvRAX  jAfONlcUM.  —  An  extremely  (iretty 
Japanese  shrub,  which  has  proved  hardy  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nursery  at  Coombe  \Voo<l,  Surrey.  It  has 
long  and  slender  much-branched  .shoots  ftirnished 
with  ovate  foliage,  and  along  the  whole  length  hang, 
in  graceful  profusion,  snow-white  bell-shaped  flowers, 
delicately  scented.     Shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Eremurus  aurantiacus.— a  new-  Asphodel-like 
]ilam  from  Central  Asia,  presumably  a  hardy 
perennial,  and  if  so,  a  decided  acquisition.  The 
flower-s]5ikes  are  cylindrical,  and  the  clear  yellow- 
blossoms  with  which  they  are  furnished  being 
numerous  gives  them  quite  a  feathery  appearance. 
The  spikes  of  this,  shown  by  the  New  Plant  and 
Hulb  Company,  Colchester,  were  about  a  foot  in 
length  and  thickly  covered  with  flowers. 

Cv.MBiini-M  Parishi. — Not  a  new-  species,  but  an 
extremely  rare  one.  It  reminds  ime  oft',  eburneum, 
but  the  foliage  is  broader  and  the  flowers  somewhat 
smaller.  They  are  of  similar  wax-like  texture,  pure 
white,  the  lip  only  being  adorned  with  a  golden  crest, 
and  spotted  laterally  with  purplish  lilac.  Shown  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

OllONTOcM.OSSUMCRISI'U.M  BkYM ERIANUM. — This 
is  remarkable  for  the  large  size,  perfect  form,  and 
distinct  and  beautiful  markings  of  the  flowers,  which 
measure  nearly  4  inches  across  ;  the  broad  sepals 
have  each  a  large  blotch  of  chestnut-brown  on  the 
interior    surface,    and     are     flushed     exteriorly    with 


purple.  It  stands  out  conspicuously  among  the 
multitude  of  varieties  of  O.  crispum.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  .Sander  &  Co. 

Masijevai.i.ia  Gairiana. — A  hybrid  between  M. 
Veitchiana  and  M.  Davisi,  and  exactly  intermediate 
between  these  two  species,  both  as  regards  form  and 
colour  of  the  flowers.  They  are  orange-yellow 
flushed  with  a  purjilish  tinge.  The  plant  of  it, 
shown  by  the  raisers,  Messrs.  Veitch,  was  tocj  small 
and  weak  to  judge  of  its  merits  as  a  garden  plant. 

Odontogi.ossu.m  mui.us  Germinvanu.m.  —This 
variety  reminds  one  of  a  very  fine  form  rtf  Wilcke- 
anum.  The  flowers  are  extremely  large  and  the 
sepals  Icmg  and  narrow-.  Their  ground  colour  is  yel- 
low ;  the  outer  three  sepals  are  nearly  covered  with 
chestnut-red,  the  inner  ones  merely  heavily  blotched. 
The  lip  is  precisely  like  that  of  typical  O.  mulus. 
Shown  by  ^Iessrs.  Sander. 

Oi.earia  MACRODON'i'A.  — .-V  New- Zealand  shrub 
belonging  to  the  Composita;.  It  bears  small.  Daisy- 
like, dirty  white  flowers,  in  dense  flat  clusters  ter- 
minating the  shoots.  The  leaves  are  silvery,  like 
those  of  an  Ela;agnus,  and  coarsely  toothed.  Its 
hardiness  is  doubtful  and  not  a  first-rate  shrub. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Thunia  Veitchi. — One  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
elegant  Orchids  that  has  yet  been  raised  by  the  exhi- 
bitors, Messrs.  Veitch.  It  is  a  cross  between  the 
white  Marshalli  and  the  rosy  purple  Bcnsona".  It  is 
intermediate  between  the  two  in  point  of  colour,  the 
sepals  being  of  a  delicate  blush  tint,  the  lip  crested 
with  chrome-yellow-.  The  flowers  possess  the  fine 
form  and  large  size  of  those  of  Marshalli.  and  hang 
on  the  plant  in  the  same  graceful  way.  The  silvery 
foliage  invests  this  lovely  Orchid  w-ith  an  ailditional 
charm,  and  a  bright  future  is  anticipated  for  it. 

Rose  Princess  Be.mrice. — A  new  Hybrid  Tea- 
scented  variety  and  quite  an  acquisition.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  full,  of  exquisite  form,  with  great  sub- 
stance and  breadth  of  petal.  The  colour  is  a  soft 
primrose  yellow,  delicately  flushed  with  rose. 
Flowers  in  various  stages  were  show n  by  the  raiser, 
Mr.  H.  Bennett,  Shepperton. 

C'ANDY'ruFT  Empress. — A  variety  of  the  Rocket 
Candytuft,  remarkable  for  its  large,  dense  conical 
clusters  of  pure  white  flowers  ;  the  finest  sort  perhaps 
yet  raised.     Exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing. 

OnONTOGI.OSSUM  CRISPUM  JoiINSOXlANU.M. — 
One  of  the  group  of  varieties  characterised  by  having 
the  sepals  of  the  flowers  entirely  covered  with  cinna- 
mon-red and  edged  with  white,  as  in  Veitchianum. 
The  flow-ers  in  Johnstm's  variety  are  below-  the  usual 
size,  but  unusually  finely  formed  and  of  thick  sub- 
stance. This  and  Brymerianum  were  by  far  the  finest 
of  a  group  of  beautiful  varieties  of  O.  crispum,  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Allans. 

Pelargonium  Thishy. — A  distinct  show  variety, 
the  ]3ick  of  a  large  number  of  seedlings  show-n  by  Mr. 
Clay's  gardener,  -Mr.  \Viggins,  of  Twickenham.  The 
blooms  are  large  and  finely  shaped  ;  the  low  er  jietals 
are  white  suffused  with  lilac,  while  the  upper  are 
heavily  blotched  and  delicately  pencilled. 

The  following  were  among  other  plants  placed  be- 
fore the  committee:  Mr.  Buch.an,  of  Wilton  House, 
.Southampton,  sent  Odontoglossum  vellum,  which 
may  be  extremely  rare,  but  not  remarkable  for 
beauty.  It  reminds  one  of  a  depaujierateil  form  of 
O.  polyxanthum,  the  colour  of  the  flower  being  much 
the  same  as  in  that  species.  Messrs.  Veitch  showed 
Euonymus  japonicus  .Silver  Gem,  uncjuestionably  a 
beautiful  variety  which  w-e  may  expect  to  see  and  hear 
more  of  in  future,  and  Fagus  sylvatica  tricolor,  a  variety 
of  the  common  Beech,  with  rose-tinted  leaves',  pretty 
in  the  state  shown.  Among  a  number  of  forms  of 
(Odontoglossum  show n  by  Messrs.  Sander  were  sonu' 
beautifully  rose-tinted  and  spolteil  varieties,  selected 
from  among  the  thousands  grown  at  St.  Albans  ;  also 
O.  Douglasianum,  which  much  resembles  O.  glorio- 
sum,  the  exquisite  little  O.  lilandum  and  a  new- 
unnamed  s|)ecies  nearly  allied  to  it.  The  New-  Plant 
and  Bulb  (_'ompany  showed  a  \ariety  of  C'atllcya 
Mendeli  named  delicalissima,  a  very  lovely  plant 
h.aving  finely  shaped  blooms,  most  delicately  tinted 
with  rose,  which  renders  it  different  from  all  others, 
and  quite  as  beautiful  .as  the  much  prized  white  form. 
The  same  firm  also  exhibited  Iris  prismatica,  a  pretty 
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North  American  species  allied  to  I.  tenax  ;  Cyclo- 
bothra  alba  paniculata,  one  of  the  strongest  growing 
and  most  tloriferoiis  varieties,  with  white  globular 
flowers;  Calochortus  Leichtlini,  a  showy  species  in  the 
way  of  C.  venustus,  but  with  smaller,  almost  spotless 
white  flowers  :  anil  Lilium  Thuiibergianum  fulvum, 
a  variety  with  aprioot-coloureil  flowers.  Hesiiles 
these  the  New  Plant  and  Hull)  Company  showeil  a 
large  collection  of  Japanese  Majiles  (.\cer),  including 
about  a  score  of  varieties,  which  were  sulimitted  to 
the  committee,  all  « ith  elegant  and  richly  coloured 
leafage.  Mr.  Little  showed  a  richly  coloured  Catlleya 
Meiuleli  named  rosea  superba,  \\hich  seemetl  to  us  to 
be  worthy  of  the  name.  The  singiilar  ami  now  rather 
rare  Stanhopea  tigrin.i  was  shown  by  Mr.  Chadwick, 
and  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Mr.  Turner 
showeil  scNcral  new  sorts  of  I'elargoniums,  those 
named  Mrs.  Langtry,  Ariadne,  I'enelope,  and  Mars, 
all  fancy  sorts,  being  particularly  noteworthy  ;  and 
Mr.  Rumsey  showed  the  double  white  zonal, 
named  candidissimum  jilenum,  one  of  the  best  of  its 
class. 

Fruit  and  vegetables. — .\  first-class  certificate 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul,  Cheshunt,  for  .Strawberry 
Pauline  on  account  of  its  extreme  earliness.  It  is  a 
long  fruit,  colours  well,  and  is  very  productive. 
Several  new  Melons  were  shown.  Mr.  B.  S.Williams, 
Upper  HoUoway,  sent  fruits  of  a  new  seedling  called 
llarefield  Grove.  It  is  a  large  round  fruit,  well 
netted  and  white  fleshed.  Mr.  Bailey,  Frome, 
showed  a  fine  fruit  of  Blenlieini  Orange  ;  Mr.  G. 
Taylor,  of  Lamport  Hall,  Northampton,  sent  a  fruit 
of  Melon  Sir  Charles,  a  smallish  round  red-fleshed 
sort  ;  and  Mr.  Iggnlden  sent  a  large  round  white- 
fleshed  sort,  finely  netted,  from  .Marston  House, 
Frome.  A  fine  dish  of  Lord  Napier  Nectarine  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Rivers,  of  .Sawbridgeworth, 
which  represented  this  fine  variety  in  perfection. 
Mr.  Laxton  sent  samples  of  his  new  Strawberry  The 
Captain,  for  which  he  claims  the  position  of  being  the 
finest  Strawberry  in  cultivation,  very  early,  and  a  most 
jierpetual  bearer.  Mr.  Barron  showed,  from  the 
.Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  a  large  collection  of 
Cauliflowers,  including  the  newest  and  best  sorts. 
The  ordinary  observer  could  not  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  great  similarity  amongst  numbers  of  these  ; 
in  fact,  several  under  <lift"erent  names  are  precisely 
identical.  The  Early  London,  Early  Paris,  and 
Erfurt  Dwarf  Earliest  seemed  to  be  among  the  best 
of  the  collection. 

Plant  and  Flower  Show. 

In  the  programme  of  the  present  season's  exhibitions 
that  on  Tuesday  last  at  South  Kensington  was  set 
apart  for  Pelargoniums,  and,  having  regard  to  the 
liberal  prizes  offered,  a  good  show  of  these  was  ex- 
pected. Such,  however,  was  not  the  case.  Pelar- 
goniums certainly  were  shown,  but  not  one  of  the 
collections  jiroduced  did  credit  to  the  exhibitors  ;  in- 
deed, there  has  not  been  such  a  miserable  show  of 
Pelargoniums  in  June  at  South  Kensington  for  years, 
and  it  may  be  seen  by  the  prize  list  that  the  judges 
in  some  classes  could  not  find  exhibits  good  enough 
for  the  first  and  second  prizes.  There  were  prizes 
oftcred  for  Ferns,  Palms,  Ericas,  and  Gloxinias,  but 
either  these  were  not  represented  at  all  or  shown  in 
a  very  inferior  way.  The  jjot  Roses,  too,  were  not 
up  to  the  South  Kensington  standard  by  any  means. 
On  theother  hand,  cut  flowerstowhich  some  ten  classes 
in  the  schedule  were  set  apartwere  uncommonly  good, 
the  Roses  being  particularly  fine,  quite  as  fine  as  we 
may  expect  to  see  them  next  month.  .Some  of  the 
Tea  varieties  shown,  such,  for  instance,  as  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  Roses  when  well 
grown,  were  seen  better  on  this  occasion  than  have 
been  seen  so  early  for  several  seasons.  .\11  the  other 
competitive  classes  for  cut  flowers  were  re])resented 
in  a  creditable  way,  but  the  greatest  feature  of  the 
whole  show  was  the  extensive  ilisplay  of  cut  hardy 
flowers  contributed  by  some  of  the  leading  nursery- 
men. These  formed  the  centre  of  attraction  for  the 
crowds  of  exhibitors. 

Among  the  pot  Roses  shown  in  the  first  jirize 
group  by  Messrs.  Paul  we  singled  out  a  few  that 
struck  us  as  being  uncommonly  fine.  These  were  the 
lovely  Violette  Bouyer,  a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  with 
flushed  pink  flowers  ;  Boule  de  Neige,  pure  white  ; 
Duke  of  Teck,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  all  Roses, 


and  lietter  this  year  than  usual ;  and  h'rancesca  Kruger, 
a  Tea  variety  with  yellowish  flowers  tinged  with  pink. 
The  other  plants  in  the  group,  as  well  as  those  from 
Mr.  Rumsey,  were  for  the  most  part  well-known 
sorts.  The  I'elargoniums,  .as  we  before  remarked 
were  below  mediocrity,  though  some  beautiful 
sorts  were  shown.  In  .Mr.  Turner's  first  prize  group 
we  were  struck  with  the  following  sorts  which  slooil 
out  conspicuous  from  the  rest.  These  were  Mailame 
.\lbcrt  Decaris,  light  centre,  broadly  edged  with 
carmine,  very  pretty  ;  Venus  de  Milo,  massive  truss, 
l)ure  white,  one  of  the  Ijest  whites  ;  Florence,  bril- 
liant carmine  ;  Dido,  deep  and  brilliant  scarlet  ; 
Robena,  deep  rose  ;  Gold  Mine,  clear  reddish,  fine 
showy  variety  ;  and  Carl  Klein,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
regal  class,  of  a  scarlet-crimson  colour. 

Among  Mr.  Little's  collection  cjf  show,  decorative, 
and  fancy  sorts  those  named  Mrs.  Eraser,  Sappho, 
Zulu  Belle,  Eastern  Empress,  were  the  most  note- 
worthy ;  and  the  same  exhibitor  also  showed  some 
excellent  varieties  in  the  zonal  class.  The  large 
number  of  seedling  Pelargoniums  from  Mr.  Clay's 
garden,  Twickenham,  included  several  uncommonly 
distinct  and  beautiful  sorts.  .\mong  the  finest 
were  those  named  ^'anity,  white  spotted,  car- 
mine ;  Corsair  ;  Henry  Daukes,  very  deep  and  rich 
crimson  ;  Grace  Darling,  Mona,  Rosalind,  and 
Thisby,  which  received  a  certificate.  Considering 
that  one  exhibitor  can  show  some  dozens  of  seedling 
varieties  at  one  time,  we  need  not  despair  of  new 
Pelargoniums,  although  the  art  of  growing  them  to 
perfection  as  specimen  plants  seems  to  be  on  the 
decline  among  the  growers  about  London. 

The  miscellaneous  class,  as  usual,  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  importance  of  the  exhibition, 
and  seldom  has  there  been  a  finer  or  more  extensive 
display  of  hardy  flowers  than  that  which  was  contri- 
buted on  the  present  occasion  by  Mr.  Ware,  Messrs. 
Barr,  Messrs.  Kelway,  Messrs.  Paul,  and  others. 
The  collection  of  cut  flowers  from  Mr.  Ware  ex- 
tended along  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  conserva- 
tory, and  the  group  included,  we  imagine,  represen- 
tations of  every  important  hardy  flower  in  season  at 
the  present  time,  and  being  all  so  fresh  and  in  such 
admirable  condition,  they  made  quite  an  exhibition 
in  themselves,  and  .Mr.  Ware  deservedly  merited  the 
silver-gilt  medal  awarded  to  him.  It  would  make  a 
very  long  list  were  we  to  mention  only  the  very  best 
of  the  crowds  of  fine  plants  Mr.  Ware  showed.  The 
great  feature  of  the  group  was  the  bulbous  plant 
flowers,  such  as  the  Lilies.  These  included  a  large 
gathering  of  the  canary  yellow  L.  colchicum,  the 
delicate  pink  Krameri,  the  scarlet  tenuifolium  and 
pomponium,  the  snow-white  longifolium,  and  the 
numberless  varieties  of  the  elegans  or  Thunbergianum 
section.  The  early-flowering  Gladioli  were  likewise 
conspicuous,  none  more  so  than  the  splendid  G. 
insignis,  which  has  flowers  as  large  as  those  of 
gandavensis  and  of  a  vivid  carmine-scarlet.  The 
Colvillei  and  ramosus  varieties  were  also  beau- 
tifully shown,  among  them  being  the  lovely  sorts 
The  Bride  and  Rosy  Gem.  Other  noteworthy 
plants  in  the  groups  were  the  Delphiniums, 
whose  towering  spikes,  mingled  with  those  of  Spirreas 
and  such-like  plants,  had  a  charming  effect.  The 
Spanish  Irises  were  also  uncommonly  fine,  and  were 
arranged  in  colours  with  Asparagus  shoots  in  a  tasteful 
way.  Messrs.  Barr's  group,  which  won  a  silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal,  was  likewise  a  very  large  one,  the 
single  and  double  Paionies,  Spanish  and  English 
Irises,  Ixias,  Pyrethrums,  and  early  Gladioli  being  its 
chief  features  in  combination  with  beautiful  groups 
of  Carnations,  to  which  this  firm  is  paying  a  deal  of 
attention  just  now.  On  this  occasion  they  show-ed 
groups  of  such  fine  sorts  as  the  crimson  Alegatiere 
and  the  snow-white  Heroine,  both  of  which  won 
many  admirers.  Messrs.  Kelway,  who  took  a  silver- 
gilt  Flora  medal,  showed  grand  collections  of  double 
and  single  Pyrethrums  in  rich  variety,  as  well  as 
single  and  double  P;^onies,  .\maryllises,  Gaillardi.as 
in  variety,  and  a  good  assortment  of  the  finest  hardy 
lierennials,  among  which  we  noted  the  old  Betonica 
grandiflora  better  than  we  ever  remendjer  seeing  it 
before.  Onosma  tauricum  was  also  well  shown,  and 
so  was  the  pretty  scarlet  Lilium  tenuifoliimi,  which 
Mr.  Kelway  grows  better  than  anyone  we  know. 
The  Pjeonies  in  the  group  were  the  admiration  of 
eveiyone,  the  fine  deep  rosy  variety  Lady  Bramwell 


attracting  most  attention.  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Ches- 
hunl,  had  as  usual  a  collection  of  fine  hardy 
perennials  and  other  herbaceous  plants,  among 
them  being  a  group  of  the  double  French  Poppies, 
whose  crimpled  petals,  of  such  delicate  tints  and 
shining  like  s.atin,  gave  them  such  a  distinct  ap- 
pearance. The  P;\;onies  from  these  exhibitors  were 
also  fine,  and  among  the  other  hardy  ])erennials  we 
noted  particularly  the  beautiful  early-llowcring  Tri- 
toma  recurvata,  a  very  showy  plant,  and  Morina  longi- 
folia,  a  singular  Himalayan  species. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Roses. — A  few  classes  for  cut  Roses  brought  a 
very  beautiful  display  of  flowers,  most  of  the  lilocjni, 
especially  from  the  trade  growers,  showing  such  form 
and  freshness  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
grand  Rose  season  is  in  store.  Messrs.  Paul  tS;  Stjns, 
Cheshunt,  had  exceptionally  lovely  blooms  of  Ulrich 
Briinner,  Madame  Prosper  Laugier,  General  Jacque- 
minot, Victor  Verdier,  Etienne  Levet,  and  Fran9ois 
Michelon,  reds  ;  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Sultanof  Zanzi- 
bar, and  Abel  Carriere,  crimsons  ;  and  of  paler  hued 
flowers,  Lady  M.  Filzwilliani,  La  France,  and 
Marguerite  de  St.  Amand.  Mr.  House,  of  Peter- 
borough, who  was  fortunate  enough  to  take  second 
place  with  some  superb  blooms,  had  Marechal  Niel, 
-Merveille  de  Lyon,  .Madame  Galiriel  Luizet,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  and  Jules  Mar- 
gottin.  In  other  stands  Captain  Christy,  Mdlle. 
E.  Verdier,  Souvenir  d'Elise  \'ardon,  Devoniensis, 
and  Marie  Baumann  were  excellent. 

Mr.  G.  Prince,  of  Oxford,  had  his  customary  good 
fortune  in  taking  tirst  place  with  twelve  very  beautiful 
Teas,  having  lovely  flowers  of  Adam,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Madame  Lambard,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Anna  Olivier,  Reine  de  Polignac,  golden  yellow ; 
Mons.  Furtado,  sulphur  ;  Marechal  Niel,  cSc. ;  Mr. 
House,  again  coming  second,  had  Jean  Ducher, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  .Souvenir  de  Therese  Levet, 
Niphetos,  and  Belle  de  Bordeaux,  a  striking  Rose  t>f 
a  delicate  lilac  hue  ;  Madame  de  Watteville,  white, 
heavily  edged  with  rose  ;  and  .Sunset,  rich  cream, 
were  striking  flowers  staged  in  this  class.  Only  two 
lots  of  twelve  trebles  were  staged  in  the  amateurs' 
class,  the  blooms  being  of  fair  quality.  Mr.  G.  Prince 
had  a  box  of  twenty-four  blooms  of  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac  that  were  not  only  beautifully  coloured,  but 
excited  warm  admiration.  Mr.  House  showed  a  new 
jiale  Hylirid  Perpetual  named  Mrs.  House,  of  very 
globular  form,  that  wants  to  be  seen  later.  In 
addition  to  the  bufl  Noisette  W.  A.  Richardson 
and  the  white  Moss  Blanche  Moreau,  mentioneil 
elsewhere,  Mr.  House  had  a  fine  show  of  Teas  in 
bunches,  and  Mr.  Bennett's  new  Rose,  also  mentioned 
previously,  excited  much  admiration  for  the  delicacy 
of  its  colouring. 

Pyrethrums. — Messrs.  Kelway,  Langport,  had 
the  finest  collection,  set  up  in  bunches  of  five  blooms 
in  twenty-four  kinds,  really  graml  flowers,  but  rather 
too  dense  and  rounded  in  form  to  be  pleasing.  Their 
naming  might  have  been  clearer,  but  as  far  as  could 
be  gathered  the  best  flowers  were  .Sam  Vanbrugh, 
Godiva,  and  Mont  Blanc,  pure  white  ;  .\jax  and  J.  N. 
Twenty,  rosy  crimson  ;  .\phrodite  and  Chamois,  buff ; 
Uzziel,  rich  creamy  pink,  &c.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons 
also  had  a  fine  lot  of  blooms  in  this  class. 

PiN'KS. — A  couple  of  classes  for  these  old-fashioned 
garden  flowers  brought  poor  competition,  which 
was  to  be  deplored,  as  there  are  many  beautiful  kinds 
in  cultivation,  which  we  should  like  to  see  shown 
in  bunches  of  some  twelve  blooms  rather  than  artifi- 
cially set  up,  as  were  Mr.  Turner's  flowers,  which 
were,  as  laced  kinds,  of  course,  much  the  best, 
though  showing  much  monotony  in  markings.  The 
best  were  Boiare,  Gaiety.  Eurydice,  and  \'ictor). 
.Mr.  Hooper  was  strong  with  Mrs.  Sinkins,  white  ; 
and  Derby  Day  and  Lord  Lyon,  red  ;  but  his  flowers 
were  badly  set  up  in  big  white  collars.  Mr.  Dougl.as, 
( beat  Gearies,  llford,  had  the  only  lot  of  six  kinds, 
the  blooms  being  small  and  not  yet  develojied. 

Pelargoniums. — For  cut  flowers  of  both  the  show 
and  zonal  sections  prizes  were  offered,  the  classes  for 
twelve  bunches  of  each  section  finding  better  com- 
petition than  did  the  plants.  In  accordance  with 
usual  form,  Mr,  C.  Turner,  of  Slough,  put  up  the 
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Iniidscimesl  of  the  shiiw  section,  his  varieties  being 
not  only  tastefully  arrangeil,  but  showing  flowers  of 
tine  form  and  substance — Mandarin  and  The  Czar, 
liery  reds ;  N'eniis  de  Milo,  Nellie  Hayes,  and 
C'omtesse  de  fhoiseul,  whiles  ;  Veteran,  Emperor, 
and  Ritualist,  carmines;  and  Magnateand  Purpureum, 
rosy  reds.  On  Mr.  Cannell's  stand  were  Volonte 
National  album,  Madame  Thibaut,  E.  Perkins,  rich 
rosy  carmine,  and  Captain  Bernard.  Mr.  Cannell 
was  an  easy  first  w  ith  zonal  flowers,  having  a  grand 
stand  of  lilooms  set  up  in  his  wonted  fashion  — 
Kentish  Fire,  \V.  E.  Ciumblelon,  .and  Lord 
Chesterfield,  cleep  rich  hues ;  Ajax,  Jealousy, 
Improved,  and  Nerissa,  orange-scarlets  ;  nueen  ol 
the  Belgians,  pure  while  :  and  Constance,  rosy  lilac, 
were  very  telling  bunches.  In  a  non-competitive 
collection,  Mr.  Cannell  had  bo.xes  of  La  Cygne, 
white  ;  Madame  Thibaut,  rosy  pink  ;  Belle  Nan- 
cienne,  rosy  salmon,  all  very  pleasing  ;  and  of  Ivy- 
leaved  kinds,  Madame  Thuvenin,  rosy  pink  ;  and 
.Madame  Cochin,  lilac.  Also  bo.xes  of  Verbenas  in 
great  variety,  Pseonies,  &c. 

Priuts  and  Vegetables. 

.Si'FXI.^I,  TKi/.I-.s.  — Messrs.  .Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Read- 
ing, offered  a  few  weeks  since  jirizes  for  the  best  brace 
of  Melons,  to  include  at  least  one  kind  of  their  own 
sending  out  ;  the  best  came  from  Mr.  Douglas,  who 
had  handsome  samples  of  Scarlet  Premier  and  Hero 
of  Lockinge.  Masterpiece  and  Hero  of  Bath  were 
also  shown,  though  small.  The  competition  was  poor. 
There  were  but  three  competitors  for  good  prizes  for 
si.\  kinds  of  Lettuces,  the  third  prize  being  very 
poor  indeed.  Mr.  Waite,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Col. 
Talbot,  Esher,  who  had  the  best  collection,  showed 
very  clean  .samples  of  White  Cos  in  four  sorts  and 
of  varying  qiialily  and  two  white  Cabbage  kinds, 
\\'hite  Dutch  and  White  Blonde,  both  very  fair  sorts. 
Mr.  Meai-1  showed  good  samples  of  Mar\el  Cabbage 
Lettuce  in  his  collection,  but  its  dark  colour  militates 
against  its  popularity.  Other  kinds  call  for  no  further 
comment.  From  the  society's  garden  at  Chiswick 
came  a  selection  of  early  Cauliflowers  in  pots  lifted 
from  the  open  groimd.  There  were  some  dozen  or 
.so  of  the  earliest  Dwarf  F>furt  or  .Snowball  type, 
dwarf,  early,  and  having  very  white  .solid  heads  of 
medium  size  ;  Snow  ball,  Benary's  earliest  Dwarf 
F.rfurt,  and  Carter's  1  )efiance  were  amongst  the  best 
sorts.  Sample  plants  of  Early  Paris  and  London 
were  barely  turning  in,  and  \Valcheren  and  .Stadt- 
holderwere  much  later.  Altogether  there  can  be  no 
iloulH  that  the  new  Snowball,  or  E.irly  Dwarf  White, 
is  a  very  early  and  useful  Cauliflower. 

.\  list  of  awards  will  be  found  in  our  advertising 
columns.  

.\l  a  meeting  of  the  floral  committee,  held  at 
Chiswick  on  June  iS,  the  committee  examined  the 
collection  of  Fuchsias  growing  in  the  garden  for  trial, 
and  selected  the  following  as  the  best  in  their  various 
classes  :  Siii:;/f  dark  —  Spitfire,  Crimson  Clobe, 
Charming,  President,  Minerva,  and  Dr.  Sankey. 
Iloiihlc  dark  —  .\valanche.  Striped  dark  —  Lord 
Wolseley.  /./?///  single — Lady  Heytesbury,  Prince 
.\lfred,  Miss  Bright,  Ellen  Lye,  Erecta  var.  Novelty 
(very  distinct),  and  .\lba  coccinea.  Doidile  while 
f.ira//n  — .\rtaban  and  Berliner  Kind.  Siit!;le  wkile 
corolla — Flocon  de  Neige. 

Scientific  committee.  -Sir  I.  D.  Hooker  in 
the  chair. 

David Doiiirlas. — Sir  Joseph  Hooker  showed  a  por- 
trait of  this  famous  botanical  explorer,  to  whom  our 
gardens  are  indebted  for  so  many  fine  hardy  plants. 

Honey  glands  in  Caltlcya. — Dr.  Masters  read  a 
conmninication  from  Mr.  Burbidge  relating  to  the 
presence  of  honey  glands  on  the  sepals  of  Cattleya 
Mentleli— a  circumstance  not  commonly  known. 

.4 rl/irolaxis  selaxinoides.  —  Dr.  Masters  showed,  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Noble,  branches  of  this  plant  jiro- 
vided  with  cimes. 

Tea  from  Jamniea.— Six  ].  D.  Hooker  alluded  to 
a  consignment  of  Tea  which  he  had  received  from 
Jamaica,  the  first  received  from  that  island,  and  the 
produce  of  seed  sent  from  Kew^  to  Jamaica  some 
twenty  years  ago.  The  quality  was  reported  as  very 
good. 


Action  of  frost. — Specimens  of  espalier  Apples 
from  Rev.  H.  H.  U'Ombrain  were  shown  in  which 
the  young  growths  were  browned  and  withered.  Dr. 
.Masters  stated  that  he  had  recently  received  numerous 
specimens  of  various  trees  similarly  afli^ected.  In  the 
absence  of  other  visible  cause,  he  attributed  the 
efl^ect  to  the  action  of  fro.st  on  the  young  growing 
shoots. 

.■Erantlnis  leonis.  —  .Mr.  W.  C..  Smith  sent  a  sketch 
of  the  flower  of  the  new  .Eranthus  (.■\ngrrecum) 
leonis,  and  called  attention  to  the  long  and  remark- 
able spur,  which  is  abruptly  twisted  anfl  the  end 
upturned.  In  .\ngra^cum  sestjuipedale  a  moth  was 
found  with  a  proboscis  long  enough  to  reach  the 
nectar  at  the  bottom  of  the  straight  or  only  slightly- 
curved  spur.  How  could  a  moth  get  its  proboscis  to 
the  base  of  a  spur  like  the  one  of  which  I  send  a 
sketch  ?  It  could  only  be  done  with  inconvenience 
to  the  moth,  and  might  lead  to  a  damage  of  the 
delicate  proboscis.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so, 
the  flower  appears  to  me  to  be  twisting  its  spur  at  the 
moth  in  a  most  defiant  and  irritating  manner.  All 
the  spurs  are  curved  in  the  same  style.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  twisted  state  of  the  spur  might 
lie  advantageous  rather  than  otherwise,  as  affording 
leverage  to  the  moth. 

Coin  inildac. — Mr.  .Smith  sent  a  drawing  of  the 
fungus  of  corn  mildew,  Puccinia  graminis  (Pers. ), 
growing  in  company  with  the  fungus  of  smut,  Ustilago 
carbo  (Tub),  within  the  memliranes  of  the  fruit  or 
grain  of  Oats.  The  fungus  was  detected  in  the  very 
young  fruit,  and  did  not  gain  access  to  the  fruit  from 
the  exterior,  but  from  the  interior  of  the  host  plant 
in  company  w'ith  the  smut  fungus.  .Mildew  is  always 
in  its  worst  form  near  hedges  and  trees,  and  bad 
patches  are  always  seen  where  the  ground  has  been 
manured  with  mildewed  straw.  One  of  the  reasons 
w  h)'  mildew  is  so  bad  here  { 1  Junstable)  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  all  the  best  unmildewed  straw  is  very 
carefully  selected  for  the  manufacture  of  hats  and 
bonnets,  and  all  the  mildewed  material  finds  its  way 
to  the  fields,  where  it  reproduces  the  disease.  No- 
thing like  proof  has  yet  been  adduced  of  a  generic 
connection  between  -Ecidium  Berberidis  and  Puc- 
cinia graminis.  The  cornfields  in  this  district  con- 
clusively show  that  Barberry  bushes  are  unnecessary 
for  the  production  of  Uredo  and  Puccinia,  as  such 
bushes  are  virtually  unknown. 


SCOTTISH  PANSV  SHOW. 
TlIF,  forty-first  annual  show  of  this  society  was  held 
the  other  day  in  the  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh. 
There  were  forty-five  different  exhibitors  from  various 
]iarts  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  F'ngland,  and  the 
number  of  entries  was  about  250,  a  little  in  excess  of 
last  year.  The  present  sea.son  has  not  been  a  parti- 
cularly good  one  for  Pansies,  the  cold  winds  of  May 
and  the  drought  of  June  having  told  against  the 
plants.  The  display,  however,  was  good.  .Seedlings 
were  this  year  more  numerous  than  formerly,  and  in 
colour  and  marking  distinct  from  anything  before 
shown.  .\  new  Pansy  exhibited  by  Mr.  Black,  East 
Calder,  antl  named  William  Dick,  is  sure  to  be  a 
favourite.  It  has  lemon-yellow  petals  and  a  parti- 
cularly large  dense  blotch.  One  of  the  finest  white 
Pansies  yet  raised  was  also  on  the  table.  It  was  sent 
by  Mr.  Dick,  Kirknewton,  and  is  named  Miss  Brooks. 
It  has  snowy  white  petals  and  a  dark  blotch.  .-V  first- 
class  certificate  was  awartled  it.  .Some  of  the  Pansies 
shown  for  the  first  time  last  year  seem  to  have  become 
pojnilar,  for  they  were  to  lie  found  on  nearly  every 
stand,  .\mong  these  were  Pilrig  and  James  (irieve  ; 
others  fre<|uenily  recurring  were  I'^velyn  Bruce,  Miss 
Bliss,  and  .-Vrchibald  Roland.  There  were  also  some 
new  Violas.  Conspicuous  in  the  first-prize  lot  from  the 
Pilrig  Nurseries  were  Mrs.  Cobham,  a  mauve-pink  ; 
The  .Me.arns,  with  dark  centre  and  whitish  petals  ; 
and  The  Bride,  a  pure  white.  On  the  second  prize 
stand  from  Pinkhill  were  Columbine  and  Pantaloon, 
both  showy  flowers. 


concealment  of  the  boundary  from  the  principal 
points  of  view.  A  well  formed  ha-ha  accomplishes 
this  object,  and  is  possibly  the  best  of  all  fences 
against  cattle  of  all  kinds,  but  its  object,  as  regards 
the  improvement  of  the  landscape,  is  quite  defeated 
if  the  Grass  in  the  park,  or  at  all  events  that  portion 
of  it  which  may  abut  upon  the  pleasure  grounds,  is 
allowed  to  become  tussocky,  as  it  then  presents  a 
brown,  withered  appearance,  which  contrasts  un- 
plea.santly  with  that  of  the  lawn  or  pleasure  grounds, 
which,  whether  cut  by  the  machine  or  the  scythe,  is 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  fresh,  green,  and  cheerful. 
In  order  to  give  the  park  a  similar  aspect  and  render 
it  impossible  to  indicate  the  termin.ition  of  the 
dresseil  grounds,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  well  roll 
the  park  immediately  after  a  considerable  fall  of  rain 
during  the  month  of  .\pril,  and  to  pass  the  scythe 
over  its  surface  towards  the  end  of  May  or  early  in 
June,  in  order  to  cut  olT  the  windle  straws,  as  they 
"are  called,  before  they  become  hard  and  brown. 
Nothing  is  lost  by  doing  this,  as  stock  of  no  kind 
will  eat  the  dry  straws,  and  by  cutting  them  ofi'once 
or  even  twice  during  the  season  the  growth  of  the 
Grass  is  encouraged,_and  sheep  and  other  stock  are 
enabled  to  bite  closer  to  the  surface  than  they  other- 
wise could  do,  and  at  all  seasons  a  fresh  and  im- 
proved appearance  will  be  given  to  the  Grass. 

P.  G. 

Obituary. 

MR.  JAMES  WELSH. 
We  have  to  announce  with  regret  the  death  of  Mr. 
Tames  Welsh,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Dicksons  tV 
Co.,  nurserymen.  Edinburgh,  which  look  place  on 
the  iSlh  inst.,  at  Ericstane,  near  MofTat,  whither  he 
had  gone  to  recruit  his  health.  Mr.  Welsh  was  only 
52  years  of  age.  Since  1S49  he  had  led  a  very 
active  life  ;  about  that  time  he  first  went  into  busi- 
ness, and  in  1S62  he  joined  the  late  Mr.  Alexander 
as  partner  in  the  old-established  firm  of  Dicksons  ^; 
Co.  He  was  well  known  throughout  Scotland  among 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  in  business 
matters,  and  no  man  could  have  been  held  in  higher 
respect  than  he  was  by  all  classes.  Notwithstanding 
his  busy  life,  Mr.  Welsh  found  time  to  write  occasion- 
ally upon  matters  that  interested  him,  and  he  was  a 
valued  contributor  to  The  (iAKDEN,  and  particularly 
to  IVoods  and  Fotrsls^  to  which  he  communicated 
many  able  papers  upon  subjects  with  which  he  was 
intimately  acquainted.  He  was  buried  at  Tweeds- 
muir,  near  the  source  of  the  Tweed. 


TUSSOCKV  PARKS. 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  disused  grounds  which 
generally  surrounds  country  resicJences  are  separated 
from  the  park  by  a  sunk  fence  or  ha-ha,  and  the 
object  in  adopting  a  fence  of  this  kind  is  to  give  ap- 
jiarent  breadth  and  e.xpansc  to  the  grounds  by  the 


LATE  KOTES, 

Monstrous  Foxgloves(^.  B.  H.  .5.).— The  abnormal 

condition  of  the  Fo.xglove  represented  by  the  specimen  you 
send  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  caused  probably  by  the  fusion  of 
several  terminal  flowers  into  one.  The  occurrence  is  more 
frequent  in  a  cultivated  than  in  a  wild  state,  and  hence  may  bt 
the  result  of  over-lu.vuriance. 

The  Aiistrian  Fir  for  shelter.— I  have  read  much  in 

favour  of  the  Austrian  Fir  as  an  unrivalled  ornamental  shelter 
tree,  and  I  whould  be  glad  if  one  who  knows  it  well  can  give 
me  an  idea  how  much  clear  space  should  be  left  in  order  to  give 
a  good  specimen  room.  In  a  young  ornamental  plantation  I 
have  very  good  young  Austrian  (some  q  feet  across  from  tip  to 
tip  of  branches),  and  in  thinning  I  am  much  at  a  loss  to  know 
w  hich  trees  I  ought  to  consider  too  close  to  be  left  as  perma- 
nent. 1  could  imagine  it  quite  possible  to  thin  away  the  gre.tter 
part  of  a  strip  of  plantation  by  always  cutting  down  the  wrong 
tree. — J.  W.   I'.  ^__^ 

Names  of  plants  and  shrubs.— /r.  b.—-\,  Prunus 

Padus(Bird  Cherry);  2,  Wild   Ser\ice  (Pyrus  torminalis) ;  ,^, 

Pavia  californica  ;    4.   Ampelopsis   tricuspidaia  (Veitchi). 

A.   A.    T.  and   //",   £//i<'tt.-~Sexi  week.— /r.  A\  /'.  .1/".— 

Diplacus   glutinosus. E.    h\   C.—i,    Viburnum  Opuhis  ;  2, 

Orchis  maculata.- — /.  /Vt»jVr^.— Habenaria  bifolia.— /.  A". 

—No  specimen  reached  as. /•'.  5. .?.— Pernettya  mucronata. 

.-J«(W.— I,  Centranthus  ruber  ;  2.  Dicentra  formosa  ;  3  ami 

4.    varieties   of    Begonia    Rex.^ — -/■".    A.    A'. — The   Quamash 

(Camassia  esculenta). tf.   F, — i.    Fuchsia  procumbens  ;  2. 

Abutilon   Boule  d'Or. 5.  A'.— Mespilus  Smithi,  also  called 

M.    grandiflora. E.   M.   C. — Rose   Noisette  Jeanne  d'Arc. 

£.  //.  S.^1.  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  Victoria;  ;  2,  Polypd- 

dium    Drycptcris  ;    3,   cannot    identify  (no   spores  and   much 

bruised) ;  4.  Lastrea  Fillx-mas  cristataangustata. Su6scn'fii'r. 

— I,  Geranium  phreum  ;  2,  Astrantia  major ;  3,  cannot  nanie  ; 

4.  Abies  cephalonica. /.  //.— i,  Azalea  pontica  :  2.   Phila- 

delphus  coronarius  :   •?,  Mespilus  grandiflora  ;  4,  Ouelder  Rose 

(Viburnum    Opulus). /'.    £'A/r/d'jff.— Double    Rosa    lucida. 

T.  H'.{  TottenJtatu).—^? oWyTi  heterophylla  (Au.^tral'a-i). 

E.  /.  //. — I,  variety  of  Lantana  ;  2,  Weigela  hortcnsis  ;  3, 
Centranthus  ruber  ;  4,  species  of  Euphorbia,— — C.  and  S.  K. 

^Lilium  pomponium  ;  apparently  Dianthuscatsius. C.  Scott. 

— I,  Heuchera  americana ;  2,  apparently  Galega  officinalis 
(withered) ;  3,  \'eronica  longifolia  incisa  ;  4,  please  send  again, 
others  ncM  week. 
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Woods  &  Forests. 

NOTES. 
I'Rovixr.  TIMBER  TREE.s.--'rhis  has  been 
a  nuuh  neglected  work.  Notwithstanding 
the  long  ])eriod  many  ot'  the  newer  ("onifers 
have  been  introduced,  we  know  scarcely 
.inything  of  their  value  as  timber  trees  and 
t'or  general  planting.  The  most  that  has 
been  done  with  sucii  introductions  has  been 
to  plant  one  or  two  i.solated  specimens  in 
some  ornamental  "  jjinetum  "  in  a  garden.  If 
there  they  happened  to  grow  into  fine  "  speci- 
mens," they  were  a])proved  of,  and  if  they  did 
not  grow  satisfactorily  they  were  condemned. 
Of  late  years,  we  believe  some  few  proprie- 
tors have  begun  to  plant  some  species  more 
extensively,  but  the  results  cannot  be  deter- 
mined as  yet.  The  consequence  is  that  we 
are  still  in  doubt  concerning  the  value  of  the 
numerous  species  in  cultivation — so  much  so, 
that  if  anyone  had  a  plantation  .say  of  the 
Corsican  Pine  or  the  Douglas  Fh  ripe  and 
ready  for  the  market,  they  would  have  great 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  it  to  timber  mer- 
chants at  any  price,  so  cautious  are  those 
])eople  about  buying  any  kind  of  timber 
they  are  not  familiar  with  or  of  the  value  of 
which  they  are  not  assured.  The  "  single 
sijecimen  "  system  of  proving  any  of  the  Fir 
tribe  is  a  wrong  one.  As  a  rule,  all  the 
Pines  and  Firs  are  gregarious,  growing  in 
masses  as  thick  as  they  can  stand,  and  in 
order  to  prove  their  value  as  timber  trees 
here  we  should  grow  them  in  groups  of 
sufficient  size,  thinned  to  the  right  degree. 
I'reated  thus,  the  trees  grow  up  of  the  shape 
they  are  wanted,  elongate  faster  than  they 
do  when  isolated,  and  show  e.xactly  what 
they  will  do.  There  are  many  Pines  that 
grow  pretty  freely  in  plantations  where  they 
shelter  each  other  that  will  scarcely  live 
when  planted  alone.  I  am  not  sure  what 
Kew  has  accomplished  in  this  respect. 
It  professes  to  solve  such  problems  for 
India  and  the  colonies,  <.Vc.,  but  I  suspect 
the  authorities  there  know  as  little  as  anyone 
else  about  the  subject  under  notice,  and 
very  little  about  British  arboriculture  gene- 
rally, if  the  statements  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  others  be  worth  anything.  Talk- 
ing about  forestry  schools,  it  is  not  the 
scholars  who  are  at  fault  so  much  as  the 
system.  One  good  thing  Kew  or  some  other 
royal  garden  or  forest  might  do,  and  that  is 
to  plant  a  few  acres  of  each  of  the  trees  most 
likely  to  be  useful  for  timber,  and  when  they 
have  grown,  to  fell  them,  test  them,  sell 
them,  and  rejjort  u])on  them.  Numbers  of 
species  of  trees  have  been  in  this  country 
for  a  very  long  jjeriod,  and  yet  when  one 
wants  to  know  anything  about  their  value 
for  general  purposes,  they  can  hardly  obtain 
any  reliable  information  on  the  subject. 

A  TRi.\L  FORES']'. — I  do  not  attach  much 
importance  to  the  (iovernment  encouraging  a 
school,  but  if  they  would  hire  two  or  three 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  and  plant  it  with  trial  groups  of 
trees  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Barron  plants 


Cabbages  in  the  trial  grounds  at  Chiswick, 
and  rejJort  the  result  in  good  time,  they 
would  give  forestry  in  this  country  a  visible 
lift.  'I'here  is  a  vast  mine  of  knowledge  re- 
specting trees — their  comparative  value  and 
rate  of  growth,  effects  of  soil  and  climate, 
and  mode  of  jilanting  upon,  the  eiuality  of 
their  timber,  utility  of  thinning  and  pruning, 
&c. — lying  unexjjlored,  and  yet  the  pro- 
blems are  all  extremely  simi)le,  and  might  be 
solved  in  a  comjjaratively  short  jjcriod  by 
simple  means.  Will  any  member  of  Parlia- 
ment push  a  practical  suggestion  of  this 
kind?  The  Ciovernment  have  already  the 
facilities  for  carrying  it  out. 

How  TREES  DIE. — When  Swift  facetiously 
predicted  that  he  would  die  like  a  tree,  by 
"  going  off  at  the  top,"  anticipating  the 
failure  of  his  mental  powers,  he  correctly 
described  the  beginning  of  natural  decay  in 
trees.  There  are  exceptions,  but  as  a  rule 
the  visible  signs  of  decay  begin  at  the  top. 
The  cause  of  decay  may  lie  elsewhere,  but 
the  top  limbs  are  the  first  parts  that  be- 
come paralysed.  The  enfeebled  vitality  is  un- 
able to  drive  the  sap  to  the  extremities,  the 
pores  become  choked  up,  and  the  limb 
dies.  This  is  apparent  in  mostly  all  plants 
and  trees  that  die  what  may  be  called  a 
natural  death.  At  all  times  the  circulation 
and  the  vitality  is  weakest  at  the  extremities, 
just  as  in  animals,  and  it  may  almost  always 
be  noticed  that  most  injury  from  cold  is  done, 
not  always  to  the  most  exposed  part.s,  but 
to  the  extremities  of  the  shoots.  It  is  this 
vigour,  the  nearer  we  get  to  the  root,  which 
has  no  doubt  led  cultivators  to  sup])ose  that 
cutting  a  limb  back  puts  strength  into  a  plant, 
but  the  idea  is  quite  erroneous.  Undoubtedly 
the  further  we  cut  back  at  the  right  season 
the  stronger  does  the  shoot  grow  for  a  certain 
distance,  but  no  additional  strength  is  added. 
What  was  wanting  before  cannot  be  put  there 
again  by  the  removal  of  any  portion  of  what 
is  left. 

Pl.\nting  voung  TREES. — The  more  one 
sees  of  the  orthodox  method  of  planting 
usually  adopted  by  foresters,  by  which  the 
roots  are  mainly  spread  in  a  triangular  space 
just  under  the  sod,  the  less  one  thinks  of  it. 
If  the  trees  could  be  watered  and  mulched 
and  attended  to  like  plants  in  a  garden  plot, 
it  might  answer,  but  fore.st  trees  have  to  take 
their  chance,  and  that  chance  often  is  that 
they  are  thrown  out  by  wind  or  by  the 
frost  or  perish  from  drought.  There  is  no 
safeguard,  from  drought  on  the  one  hand  or 
cold  on  the  other,  like  planting  the  main 
roots  of  young  trees  jjerpendicularly  in  the 
ground,  so  as  to  place  them  out  of  the  reach 
of  either.  To  put  the  plants  firmly  into  the 
.soil  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  found 
rooting  in  the  seed  bed  should  be  the  aim  of 
all  planters  of  young  trees,  and  especially  of 
Firs.  If  this  be  done,  and  the  trees  are 
also  taken  up  carefully  and  not  left  too  long 
exposed  to  the  air,  there  should  be  few 
failures. 

Autumn  .VNI)  sprini;  pi.antinc..-- Where 
extensive  planting  operations  are  carried   on 


in  woods,  the  planter  cannot  always  choose 
his  season.  He  has  to  prosecute  his  work 
from  autumn  till  spring  whenever  the  weather 
will  let  him,  but  he  may  often  choose  which 
subjects  he  will  proceed  with  at  any  given 
time,  and  I  think  it  will  be  found  best  to 
plant  all  the  Pine  and  Fir  class  as  early  in 
autumn  as  possible,  and  deciduous  trees 
afterwards.  \\'ith  us  the  autumn-planted 
Firs  undoubtedly  grow  best  and  make  the 
best  start  in  spring.  This  is  very  noticeable 
in  the  case  of  the  Larch  and  the  Corsican 
Fir.  Deciduous  trees,  if  they  have  tolerable 
roots,  may  be  planted  in  mild  weather  up 
till,  and  even  after,  the  time  of  leafing  early 
in  the  year. 

Fast-grown  timber.  —  I  perceive  the 
microscope  is  recommended  for  detecting 
the  quality  of  timber,  and  from  the  com- 
munication of  Mr.  D.  J.  Yeo  it  appears  the 
lens  supports  the  idea  that  the  slower  the 
growth  of  the  tree  the  denser  the  texture 
of  the  wood,  and  the  greater  its  hardness 
and  strength.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  condi- 
tions the  opposite  of  each  other  can  produce 
the  same  result,  and  I  fear  the  slow  growers 
will  have  the  worst  of  it.  About  forty  years 
ago  this  subject  was  discussed.  The  slow 
growers  theorised  in  this  way :  "  Whatever 
tends  to  increase  the  growth  of  a  tree  tends 
likewise  to  expand  the  vegetable  fibre  ;  and 
whenever  the  vegetable  fibre  is  expanded, 
the  timber  must  be  less  hard  and  more 
permeable  to  air,  &c.,  and  of  course  inferior 
for  all  purpo.ses  of  timber."  So  wrote 
foresters  of  that  period,  and  this  rea.soning 
was  afterwards  stigmatised  by  Dr.  Lindley  as 
"a  tissue  of  absurdity,  evincing  a  told 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  vegetable  organi- 
sation." The  tough  and  strong  portion  of 
timber  is  the  fibro-vascular  tissue;  "its  nature 
in  a  separate  state  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  hemp,  flax,  or  other  vegetable  fibres  which 
are  always  composed  of  fibro-vascular  sub- 
stance. .  .  .  Timber  consists  of  cellular 
and  fibro-vascular  tissue  intermixed  ;  when 
it  grows  fast,  it  produces  a  large  quantity  of 
fibro-vascular  tissue  and  but  little  cellular  ; 
when  it  grows  slowly,  it  is  more  cellular  than 
fibro-vascular,"  and  hence  is  not  so  tough 
and  strong.  An  Asparagus  shoot  that  is 
brittle  and  fit  to  eat  consists  of  cellular 
tissue.  Fibro-vascular  tissue  renders  it 
tough  and  stringy.  So  much  for  the  theory 
of  the  matter  as  furnished  by  competent 
authorities,  and  the  theory  is  borne 
out  by  practical  tests.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  "  these  remarks 
apply  only  to  the  same  kind  of  wood  under 
the  same  circumstances."  Your  corre- 
spondents who  have  advocated  the  superior 
qualities  of  .slow-grown  timber  are  not 
by  any  means  alone.  Brown,  in  his 
"  Book  of  the  Landed  Estate"  and  writings 
on  forestry,  falls  into  the  same  error,  and  on 
no  better  authority  than  his  own  opinion. 
Slow-grown  timber,  in  a  sense,  resembles 
wrought  iron,  the  strength  and  toughness  of 
which  depends  on  its  fibre,  while  slow-grown 
timber   resembles   cast   iron,   which,    though 
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hard,  is  brittle.  At  the  Government  test 
shops  both  woods  and  metals  are  tested  in 
the  same  way. 

Spruce  Fir  timber.  —  "C.  R.  S.  D.'s" 
statement  (|).  558),  implying  that  in  some 
parts  of  England  the  Scotch  Fir  may 
he  practically  useless  and  the  Spruce  in- 
dispensable for  all  work  that  will  be  per- 
manently under  cover,  is  questionable. 
I  have  never  either  heard  of  nor  do  I 
know  of  any  part  of  England  where  the 
Spruce  is  preferred  to  Scotch  Fir  ;  whereas 
Spruce  is  almost  unsaleable  except  at  an  ex- 
tremely low,  unremunerative  price,  and  why 
so  much  Spruce  has  been  planted  on  some 
gentlemen's  estates,  especially  in  Scotland, 
passes  one's  comjjrehension.  Thousands  of 
acres  have  been  planted  with  it  by  scientific 
foresters  there,  and  that,  too,  in  localities 
where  the  means  of  transport  are  so  bad  that 
it  would  hardly  pay  for  removal,  as  some 
extensive  owners  of  blown-down  Spruce 
timber  are  now  realising.  Except  for  covert 
for  game.  Spruce  is,  compared  to  some  other 
species  equally  suitable  for  planting  in  its 
stead,  for  the  production  of  timber  absolutely 
worthless.  Yorkshireman. 


V.VRIETIES  OF  THE  SCOTCH  FIR. 
I   HAVE  been  interested  in  reading  "York- 
shireman's"'  remarks  on  this  (p.   532), 


remarks  on  this  (p.   532),   but 
the    most   exhau.stive   data   that    has   come 
under  my  notice  with  regard  to  the  varieties 
of  Pinus  sylvestris  is  the  report  of  the  ex- 
periments  of  the  late   M.    de  Vilmorin  at 
Barres.     The  full  particulars  of  this  "  forest 
school,"   now   maintained    by    the    French 
(iovernment,  will   be  found  in   Dr.  Brown's 
'■  Pine   Plantations   in  France  '  ;    but  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reproduce  here  any- 
thing  like   the   voluminous   details,    I    will 
endeavour  to  give  the  results  of  his  obser- 
vations   as    fully    as    I    can   in   a   limited 
amount  of  space.     After  speaking  in  general 
terms  of  his  experimental  plantations,  M.  de 
Yiimorin  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Of  the  different 
questions  which  I  have  proposed  to  myself 
to    solve    by    means   of    the    Barres   plan- 
tations,    none     is     more     important    from 
a     practical     point     of     view     than     that 
concerning   the   varieties   of    Pinus    sylves- 
tris."    He  then  speaks  of  the  value  of  the 
wood  for  constnictive  purjjoses,  but  he  re- 
n.arks  with  these  remarkable  qualities  this 
tree  has  one  peculiarity  which  tends  to  di- 
minish its  value,  and  which  has  created  much 
( onfusion  in  reports  concerning  it,  viz.,   its 
liability  to  change  and  vary  to  such  a  degree 
that  perhaps  nothing  similar  exists   in  iany 
other  species.     Thu.s,  whilst  in  the  forests  of 
Russia  and  Lithuania  it  attains  the  size  of 
largest  Firs,  and  furnishes  admirable  trunks 
which  sell  at  high  prices,  a  large  number  of 
the  trees  which  grow  in  Switzerland  and  Cer- 
many  are  middling  trees,  badly  formed,  often 
incapable  of  furnishing  even  a  pa.ssable  plank. 
This  great  diversity  has  given  place  to  ques- 
tions and  doubts  regarding  it,  on  which,  he 
adds,  opinions  are  still  much  divided.     Then 
after  speaking  of  some  confusion  of  terms  owing 


to  the  Pinus  rubra  of  Miller,  he  comes  to  the 
actual  result  of  his  obser\ations."     This  col- 
lection is  composed  of  all  the  specimens  of 
the  Pinus  sylvestris  of  different  districts  and 
countries   I  could  procure      I  sought  espe- 
cially that  it  should  comprise  those  in  regard 
to  which  doubts  and  discussions  have  arisen, 
and  still  more  especially  those  which  having 
received  the  names   of  varieties   are  more 
generally   regarded   as   distinct.      The    red 
Pine  of  the  north  and  those  of  Haguenau,  of 
Scotland  and  of  Geneva   have  supplied  in 
this  respect  the  foundation  of  the  plantation. 
The  first  of  these  being  the  most  important 
is  that  in  regard  to  which  I  have  exerted 
myself  to  multiply  as  much  as  possible  the 
means  of  studying.     Through  the  assistance 
of  my  connections  and  the  co-operation  of 
many  French  and  Russian  amateurs,  I  have 
obtained  from  different  provinces  of  Russia 
and  of  Lithuania,  celebrated  for  the  produc- 
tion of  these  Pines,  seeds,  the  products  of 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  plantation.     To 
these  lots  obtained  thus  direct  from  the  loca- 
lities have  been   added    many  others   from 
plantations  made  in  France  at  previous  times, 
the  Russian  origin  of  which  was  well  esta- 
blished ;  and,  further,  with  a  view  of  multi- 
plying as  much   as   possible  the  means  of 
comparison,  I  have  added  specimens  of  Pinus 
sylvestris  from  different  parts  of  France.  The 
whole  presents  a  collection  of  some  thirty 
lots  ;  but  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  ex- 
aggerated idea  of  these,  it  may  be  stated  that 
they  are  not  all  equal   in  strength,  age,  or 
extent,  nor  are  they  in  some  other  respects 
susceptible  of  e.xact  comparison.    Some  form 
masses  more  or  less  considerable,  while  others 
consist    only   of  single   trees.      Their   ages 
range  from   ten  or  twelve  years  to  that  of 
thirty  years   and   upwards.      To   reduce  as 
much  as  possible  the  disadvantages  of  this 
inequality,    I    .shall   indicate   in   the  details 
given  of  each  lot  the  differences  which  may 
have  an  influence  on  the  actual  appreciation 
of  their  character. 

The  direction  taken  by  the  branches,  ac- 
cording as  this  may  be  ascending  or  horizon- 
tal, has  ever  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  cha- 
racteristic most  generally  connected  with  the 
good  or  bad  quality  of  the  trees,  and  I  have 
adopted  this  as  the  basis  of  classification. 
From  this,  result  the  two  principal  division.s, 
viz.,  the  trees  with  ascending  and  those  with 
horizontal  branches.  Then  some  sub-divi- 
sions being  still  required  to  bring  together 
trees  presenting  analogies  of  secondary  im- 
portance and  tt)  obtain  groups  less  compre- 
hensive, I  have  introduced  three  into  the 
first  and  two  into  the  second  of  these  grand 
divisions,  giving  the  following  series  : — 

First.  Trees  with  ascending  branches. 

a.  Ascending,  close,  and  pyramidal  branches. 

b.  Ascending,  scattered  branches,  with  a 
regular  crown. 

<-.  Ascending,  scattered  branches,  with  ir- 
regular crown,  and  branches  often  over- 
grown, as  if  feeding  rapaciously  on  the  sap 
of  the  tree. 

Second.  Trees  with  horizontal  branches. 


d.  Horizontal  branches  in  successive  tiers 
or  stages. 

e.  Horizontal    branches,    thick    set    and 
regular. 

The  first  of  these  five  types  is  the  Riga  Pine, 
the  trunk  being  very  vertical,  su.staining  well 
its  great  size,  often  almost  cylindrical  through 
upwards  of  half  its  height.  The  branches  of 
moderate  strength,  manifestly  of  equal  growth 
among  themselves,  form  a  series  of  regular 
and  symmetrical  crowns,  the  whole  appearance 
of  which,  by  its  jtyramidal  form,  recalls  the 
habit  of  the  Italian  Poplar.  The  bark  is  of 
a  decided  reddish  yellow  from  a  yard  or  two 
above  the  base.  The  shoots  are  more  for- 
ward in  spring  than  those  of  the  Haguenau, 
and  much  more,  to  the  extent  even  often  of 
fifteen  days,  than  tho.se  of  the  Geneva  Pine, 
the  Pine  of  Ardeche,  and  their  analogies.  It 
is  of  a  pale  green  ;  the  leaf  is  not  so  glaucous, 
not  so  long,  or  so  straight  as  that  of  the 
Haguenau,  and  it  stands  more  erect  against 
the  branches.  It  is,  on  the  contrary-,  longer 
and  narrower  than  are  those  of  the  Geneva 
variety.  The  cone  is  smaller  and  shorter 
than  that  of  some  others,  more  particularly 
than  that  of  the  Geneva  Pine  and  some  of 
its  analogies  ;  it  is  generally  grey,  and  some- 
times, but  rarely,  of  a  purplish  hue.  The 
bud  or  young  shoot  varies  in  colour  from 
yellowish  to  reddish  :  it  is  smaller  and  less 
resinous  than  it  is  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
varieties  having  horizontal  branches. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  the  second 
division,  the  expanded  pyramidal  Riga  Pine, 
in  which  it  differs  from  the  first,  is  that  the 
branches,  longer,  stronger,  and  more  separated 
from  the  trunk,  form  a  more  expanded 
pyramid.  The  trunks  in  the  greater  part  of 
this  series  are  larger  at  the  same  age  than 
those  of  the  preceding  division,  and  they  are 
at  least  as  high,  but  the  proportion  of  trees 
perfectly  straight  and  regular  is  less.  The 
colour  of  the  bark  is  not  so  uniformly  reddish. 
In  fact,  they  are  less  elegant,  less  perfect  in 
their  proportions,  but  more  vigorous,  and 
appeardestined  to  acquire  greaterdimensions. 
The  third  series,  the  German  Pine  and 
the  Pine  of  Haguenau,  is  characterised  by 
having  the  branches  ascending  and  extended, 
the  crowns  irregular,  and  the  branches  often 
overgrown.'' 

Of  the  typical  tree  belonging  to  this 
series,  M.  de  Yiimorin  writes :  Though 
more  vigorous  than  those  of  the  preceding 
series,  the  Haguenau  Pine  is  not  so  good  as 
they.  Its  crown  is  too  dense  and  too  strong, 
often  intermixed  with  overgrown  branches, 
which  tend  to  destroy  the  regularity  of  its  trunk. 
It  also  frequently  .shows  knees  or  defects, 
which  greatly  diminish  its  value.  The  bark 
is  reddrsh  in  most  specimens,  but  it  is  not 
so  uniformly  so  as  it  is  in  the  first  section, 
or  even  as  it  is  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
second  :  that  at  the  ba.se  is  more  brown  and 
more  rent.  The  leaf  is  longer,  more 
glaucous,  and  less  pressed  against  the  twig 
than  that  of  the  first  section.  The  bud  is 
less  forward  in  sjiring  by  eight  or  ten  days. 
Indeed,  the  characteristic  feature  and  prin- 
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cipal  defect  of  the  Haguenau  Pine  consists 
in  excess  of  vigour,  and  above  all  of  a 
vigour  ill  distributed,  which  is  carried  often 
into  the  brandies  to  the  detriment  of  the 
trunk.  It  is  in  this  that  it  differs  essentially 
from  the  true  Riga  Pines. 

Its  trunk  is  often  crooked,  warped,  or 
abruptly  falling  off  in  size,  in  consetiuence 
of  the  enormous  overgrown  branches,  which 
grow  out  to  a  great  distance  and  destroy  all 
regularity  in  the  tree. 

The  second  grand  division  consists  of 
those  with  horizontal  branches,  among  which 
we  find  the  fourth  section,  designated  the 
horizontal  tajiering,  of  which  the  type  is 
the  tall,  but  straggling,  Geneva  Pine.  The 
branches  s[>read  horizontally,  sometimes  even 
depressed  ;  generally  very  long  and  flexuous, 
united  in  regular  crowns,  which  leave  the 
trunk  bare  in  the  intervals  between  these. 
This  is  rarely  very  straight,  the  cur\-ations 
not  so  acute  as  in  the  Haguenau.  The  bark 
is  tolerably  red  in  some  of  these  trees,  but 
more  commonly  grey,  or  very  much  mixed 
with  grey.  The  leaf  is  larger  and  shorter 
than  in  all  the  preceding  series.  Their  buds 
in  sjjring  are  from  eight  days  to  a  fortnight 
later  in  exjxanding.  The  trunks  in  this  race 
are  in  about  half  of  them  pretty  straight,  but 
too  much  swelling  out  and  drawn  in  rat-tail 
form.  The  others  present  knees  more  or  less 
decided,  but  less  strongly  so  than  in  the  bad 
types  of  the  Haguenau  Pine  and  that  of  the 
High  Ali)s.  The  branches,  excepting  those 
of  two  or  three  of  the  higher  crowns,  are 
very  generally  horizontal,  and  at  times  even 
declining,  those  of  the  inferior  stages  almost 
naked,  ramifying  themselves  on  feeble  twigs, 
which  carry  at  their  extremity  little  tufts  of 
short  and  outspreading  leaves,  while  those  of 
the  ascending  branches  are  very  closely 
])ressed  towards  the  branch.  A\'ith  regard  to 
size,  this  Pine  is  inferior  to  the  Rigas  raised 
from  Russian  seed,  and  much  more  so  than 
some  of  the  Rigas  raised  from  French  seed, 
but,  above  all,  than  those  of  the  Haguenau, 
which  at  the  same  age  are  almost  double  the 
size. 

The  fifth  division  is  classed  as  the  thick- 
set horizontal  Pine.  These  were  raised 
from  seed  from  Briancon  and  a  Fir  obtained 
from  Mr.  Lawson,  of  Edinburgh.  Writing 
of  the  Briancon  Pine  of  the  High  Alps,  of 
which  he  had  planted  three  rows,  M.  \'il- 
morin  .say.s,  "  The  tree,  which  constitutes  by 
itself  the  fifth  .section,  was  given  to  me  by 
M.  Faure  (of  Briancon),  who  had  the  kind- 
ness to  get  seed  gathered  for  me,  as  being 
the  Pinus  suftis  of  the  Briangonnais.  This 
should  have  been — if  Duhamel  be  not  misled 
in  the  application  of  the  name — a  P.  Mugho. 
But,  be  it  a  mistake  of  Duhamel  or  of  the 
men  who  had  gathered  the  cones,  the  Pines 
|)roduced  from  the  seed  are  true  s}'lvestris. 
On  this  point  I  have  no  regrets,  for  I  am 
thus  supplied  in  my  collection  with  two 
extreme  types  (this  and  the  tall  Riga  Pine) 
which  exist  in  the  species  of  Pinus  sylvestris, 
a  comparison  of  which  shows  most  manifestly 
the  existence  of  local  varieties  and  the 
necessity   of  distinguishing  them — a  trunk 


thick  and  knotty  and  thick-set,  covered  with 
a  bark  coarse  and  much  cleft,  brown  in  the 
lower  part  and  grey  on  the  rest  of  the  tree  ; 
the  crowns  horizontal,  very  much  drawn 
together,  lining  the  tree  from  its  base,  com- 
])Osed  of  strong  branches  often  flexuous, 
which  famish  and  at  times  annihilate  the 
trunk ;  such  are,  with  about  five  or  six 
excei)tions  among  the  thirty,  the  Pinus  syl- 
vestris of  the  High  Alps." 

It  may  be  seen  from  this  that  they  are 
amongst  the  lowest  rank  of  the  species  to 
which  they  belong,  and  that  in  the  formation 
of  Pine  woods  thev  should  be  avoided. 

1).  J.  V. 


ance  of  i  inch  to  each  foot  of  (quarter  girth. 
This  is  rather  an  arbitrary  rule,  as  some 
barks  are  much  thicker  than  others.  We 
think  in  a  general  way  i  inch  to  the  foot,  or 
say  ai)out  15  jier  cent.,  is  a  fair  deduction 
on  Elm  and  similar  woods,  but  that  on  Ash, 
Beech,  Larch,  and  such  like  the  allowance 
is  too  great,  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  being  a 
better  proportion. 


MEASURING  HOME-GROWN 
TIMBER. 
When  the  dimension-book  has  been  entered 
up  in  the  way  de.scribed  (p.  460)  and  a 
"  Hoppus's  Measurer"  is  used  to  find  the 
cubic  contents,  the  process  is  very  simple,  as 
all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  find  under  the 
table  of  "  Solid  Measure  "  the  side  or  quarter 
girth  corresponding  to  this  dimension  in  the 
measurer's  book.  Then  run  the  eye  down 
the  first  vertical  column  of  the  table  until 
it  reaches  the  figures  corresponding  to  the 
length  in  feet  in  the  dimension  book,  and  the 
other  figures  in  the  same  horizontal  line  repre- 
sent the  contents  of  the  tree,  or  part  of  the 
tree,  in  cubic  feet  and  inches.  In  our  ])re- 
vious  paper  we  supposed  a  tree  of  30  feet  in 
length,  in  consequence  of  its  irregular  growth, 
was  divisible  into  three  dimensions  of  10  feet 
each.  For  the  sake  of  illustration  we  will 
suppose  that  the  first  of  these  lengths  has 
a  quarter  girth  or  side  of  26  inches,  the 
second  of  18  inches,  and  the  third  of 
9  inches.  The  contents  of  these  dimensions 
by  this  method  would  be  46  feet  1 1  inches 
(in  practice  parts  of  inches  are  omitted) 
20  feet  6  inches,  and  5  feet  7  inches  respec- 
tively, or  a  total  of  75  feet.  Now,  it  will  be 
seen  that  if  this  tree  of  30  feet  long  had  been 
taken  at  one  dimension,  the  quarter  girth  at 
15  feet  would  have  been  18  inches,  which, 
worked  out  in  the  same  way,  gives  a  total  of 
67  feet  6  inches  only,  or  a  loss  to  the  seller 
of  7  feet  6  inches.  When  a  book  is  not 
available,  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  square 
the  quarter  girth,  multiply  by  length  in  feet, 
and  divide  by  144,  which  will  give  the  con- 
tents, thus — 18  inches  x  18  inches  =  324 
X  30  feet  =  9720  -H  144  =  67^  feet.  We 
have  in  the  previous  paper  made  mention 
only  of  the  "  string ''  in  taking  the  girth,  as 
although  the  "  strap  "'  has  some  points  to  re- 
commend it,  on  the  whole,  as  the  result  of 
extensive  practice,  we  give  the  verdict  in 
favour  of  the  string.  In  the  matter  of  the 
allowance  for  bark,  various  systems  are  in 
use,  some  preferring  to  make  the  deduction 
from  each  dimension,  and  others  to  set  down 
the  gross  figures  and  strike  off  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  total.  The  result  in  either 
case  is  much  the  same  so  long  as  the  proper 
l)roportion  is  decided  upon.  Most  railway 
companies  who  are  large  consumers  of  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  other  timber  take  an  allow- 


TIIK  CROSS-CUT  SAW. 

TuE  fijUowing  remarks  on  the  cross-cut  .saw,  our 
indispcnsalilc  implement  in  the  woods,  are  given  in 
an  amusing  form,  but,  nevertheless,  they  have  the 
right  ring  about  them.  The  writer  says,  the  cross- 
cut saw  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  primi- 
tive and  one  of  the  most  generally  used  imple- 
ments. It  is  one  of  the  advance  couriers  of 
civilisation,  and  it  remains  a  useful  member  of 
society  despite  its  crudeness.  It  is  its  very  simiilicity 
that  has  caused  it  to  be  so  tenacious  of  its  position 
among  needful  implements.  It  requires  no  founda- 
tions, no  motor,  no  special  preparation.  Where  the 
axe  leaves  a  tree,  there  the  cross-cut  takes  it  ;  and 
from  the  newly-fallen  log  to  the  shipyard  the  cross- 
cut is  never  hung  up.  Vet  it  is  an  aggravating, 
fatiguing,  slow-working  affair. 

In  the  first  place,  it  requires  great  muscular  exer- 
tion from  the  weakest  muscles  of  the  body.  In  the 
second,  it  not  only  develops  one  side  of  the  body  at 
the  expense  of  the  other,  but  by  unnecessarily 
fatiguing  one  side  without  giving  it  any  reserve 
member,  it  lessens  the  capacity  of  the  operator, 
already  working  at  a  disadvantage,  witli  weak 
muscles  to  do  heavy  work.  In  the  thinl  place,  in 
most  positions  where  the  log  lies  upon  the  ground, 
the  position  of  the  sawyer  is  uncomfortable,  un- 
healthy, and  still  lessens  his  capacity  for  work. 
There  have,  however,  been  many  improvements 
made  in  the  cross-cut,  as  in  other  saws.  The  heavy 
bow  frame  strung  into  an  arc  has  been  abandoned. 
The  curved  edge  of  the  blade  has  been  brought  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  or  cutting  edge,  in  order  that 
as  the  saw  wears  away  in  the  middle  (as  all  saws  do), 
the  wear  of  the  blade  may  be  taken  up  and  still  leave 
it  a  capable  tool.  The  shape  of  the  teeth  also  have 
been  very  carefully  chosen  to  suit  the  varied  require- 
ments. Cross-cutting  has  become  a  real  cutting,  and 
not  a  mere  abrasion.  The  M  tooth  has  been  em- 
ployed to  give  the  best  cutting  edge  with  the  best 
facility  for  sharpening.  Perforations  have  been  in- 
troduced along  the  line  of  the  gidlets  to  lessen  the 
time,  labour,  and  expense  of  filing,  while  it  ensures 
the  teeth  remaining  at  the  proper  distance  and  size. 
The  gidlets  are  made  deeper  at  the  centre  than  at 
the  ends  for  the  same  purpose  that  the  cutting  edge 
itself  has  been  made  convex.  The  handle  has  become 
a  convenient  aftair,  by  which  the  tool  may  be  firmly 
grasped  and  guided,  and  modifications  have  been 
introduced  by  which  one  man  may  do  very  heavy 
cross-cutting.  Hut  with  all  the.se  improvements,  the 
cross-cut  wears  a  man  out,  makes  him  lop-sided,  and 
brings  into  use  only  the  muscles  of  his  arms  and 
shoulders.  I'. 

How^  to  pile  wrood. — It  is  .sometimes  necessary 
to  pile  such  things  as  fence  posts  and  rails  for  a 
certain  time  before  they  are  wanted  for  use  in 
places  exposed  to  the  weather.  The.se  posts  and 
rails  often  consist  merely  of  small  trees  and  poles 
sawn  down  the  centre.  When  this  is  so,  they  may 
be  much  longer  preserved  by  being  properly  piled. 
Always  place  the  side  with  the  bark  on  uppermost. 
If  this  is  done,  the  wet  runs  off  and  the  wood  is  kept 
dry  and  preserved.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sawn 
side  is  piled  uppermost,  the  rain  soaks  in  under  the 
bark,  and  the  wood  is  always  wet,  and  decay  is 
induced.  In  slacking  wooil  of  this  descrijition,  be 
careful,  therefore,  to  expose  the  bark-covered  side 
to  the  weather.  Whilst  on  this  suliject,  there  is 
another  thought  occurs  to  me,  viz.,  the  loss  often 
occasioned  by  the  splitting  of  boards  and  planks  by 
exposure  to  the  weather  in  the  process  of  seasoning. 
In  the  well-known  method  of  placing  .strips  of  thin 
wood  between  each  board  or  plank  to  allow  the  air 
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to  circulate,  it  generally  happens  that  these  strips  are 
placed  at  a  distance  of  6  inches  or  a  foot  from  the 
ends,  and  that  the  boards,  if  at  all  straight  in  the 
grain,  split  up  to  the  point  where  the  strips  are  used. 
The  way  to  prevent  this  loss  is  simply  to  place  the 
strips  i|uile  at  the  ends  of  the  [blanks  and  exactly  one 
above  the  other.  If  this  is  carefully  done,  a  great 
loss  in  this  matter  of  sjililting  can  be  avoided.  — 
I).  I.  V. 


SPRUCE  FIR    TIMBER. 

'I'nK  common  Spruce  (.\bics  cxcclsa)  is  in- 
digenous to  Norway  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  has  been  grown  in  this  country 
with  great  success  for  ujiwards  of  300  years. 
In  its  native  habitats  it  often  forms  large 
forests,  and  is  said  to  attain  a  height  of  from 
100  feet  to  150  feet.  Its  timber  is  used 
extensively  on  the  Continent  for  a  great 
variety  of"  purposes,  and  is  known  in  the 
trade  as  white  deal.  Large  quantities  of 
this  class  of  timber  hkewise  finds  its  way 
into  this  country,  where  it  is  appreciated  and 
used  by  builders  and  others.  In  addition  to 
its  quality  as  a  hardy  timber  tree,  from  its 
dense,  close,  conical  habit  of  growth,  it  is 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  be  planted  as  a 
single  specimen  on  the  lawn  or  elsewhere, 
and  if  allowed  plenty  of  field,  it  retains  its 
side  branches  and  forms  a  perfect  conical 
specimen  from  the  ground  upwards,  and  in 
autumn  and  winter,  when  loaded  with  its 
large  pendent  cones  of  a  rich  cinnamon 
colour,  the  contrast  between  these  and  its 
dark  green  foliage  render  it  an  object  of 
great  beauty. 

It  thrives  best  on  rich  alluvial  soil 
naturally  a  little  damp,  but  without  stagnant 
water,  and  I  have  also  grown  excellent  trees 
on  thoroughly  drained  and  well-prepared 
peat  bog.  ^\'hen  planted  as  a  forest  tree 
for  utility,  the  thinning  should  be  conducted 
in  such  a  way  that  the  side  branches 
gradually  lose  their  vitality  and  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  when  this  has  been  carried  out 
in  a  skilful  manner  the  .stems  ])resent  fine 
clean  shafts,  and  carry  up  their  thickness 
according  to  their  height  with  very  little 
taper,  which  enhances  their  value  very  much 
when  cut  and  brought  to  market,  so  that  the 
value  of  the  wood  depends  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  culture  and  management  of  the  trees. 
I  have  sold  clean-grown  Spruce  timber  of 
average  size  at  13s.  per  ton,  the  trees  being 
felled  at  the  proprietor's  exjjense  and  the 
purchaser  to  take  delivery  to  himself ;  trees, 
however,  that  had  been  allowed  to  retain 
their  side  branches,  and  whose  stems  pre- 
sented a  series  of  rough  knots  from  the 
ground  upwards,  were  seldom  looked  after  at 
any  price. 

Voung  trees  properly  grown  are  in  great 
demand  in  some  parts  of  the  country  for 
ladder  ])oles,  and  as  such  bring  equally  as 
good  a  price  as  the  best  Larch,  and  in  fact 
is  preferred  before  the  latter  by  a  great  many 
people,  as  it  is  lighter  and  more  easily  carried 
about.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  selling 
both  kinds  at  id.  per  lineal  foot,  and  as  they 
require  to  be  grown  rather  thickly  in  order 
to  render  the  poles  clean  and  tapering,  they 
give    a    very    handsome   return    to   the   liro- 


prietor  within  a  short  sjjace  of  time.  A  good 
many  conflicting  opinions  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  different  writers  regarding  the 
quality  of  the  timber  of  this  tree,  some 
holding  the  opinion  that  it  is  all  but  worth- 
less and  not  worth  the  jilanting,  while  others 
maintain  the  contrary  to  be  the  case. 

In  Brown's  first  edition  of  "The  Forester  " 
(p.  214)  this  distinguished  authority  .says, 
"  I  must  make  an  observation  here,  which  I 
have  often  found  verified  by  my  own  ex- 
]3erience — namely,  the  Spruce  Fir,  when 
young  and  immatured,  yields  a  far  more 
durable  timber  than  the  Scotch  Pine  at  the 
same  age.  In  erecting  paling-fences,  I  find 
that,  taking  the  two  trees  for  rails  at  thirty 
years  old,  the  Spruce  will  last  two  or  three 
years  longer  than  the  other  ;  and  even  as  a 
gate-post  or  a  stob,  the  same  observation 
holds  good  ....  and  I  make  this  observa- 
tion in  order  that  proprietors  may  be  aware 
of  the  true  state  of  the  case."  Other  writers 
of  experience  give  corroborative  testimony  on 
this  point — one,  for  instance,  says,  "  On  this 
estate  there  are  outhouses  built  of  Spruce 
Fir,  some  of  which  are  about  forty  years  old. 
The  posts  and  bars  are  of  Larch  and  Scotch 
Fir,  but  all  the  outside  linings  are  of  Spruce, 
and  except  where  in  contact  with  the  soil  the 
wood  is  yet  perfectly  sound,  and  the  only 
painting  it  ever  got  was  a  few  thin  coats  of 
coal  tar.  Long  ranges  of  fences  composed 
of  Larch  posts  and  Spruce  bars  or  rails, 
which  were  erected  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  are  still  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation. 
.  .  .  The  rails  were  sawn  from  small  Sjjruce 
trees  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  old." 
This  fully  corroborates  the  former  statement 
and  agrees  with  my  own  experience. 

J.  B.  Webster. 


THE  WOOD  OF  THE  MAPLE. 

AMONiiST  the  various  theories  advanced  in  explana- 
tion of  the  "bird's-eye"  or  "mottled"  growth  of 
the  Maple  and  some  other  trees,  none  are  entirely 
satisfactory.  It  would  therefore  be  instructive  to 
learn  the  views  of  such  of  the  readers  of  The  (j.ARt)r,x 
as  have  given  the  subject  attention.  One  class  of 
writers  maintain  that  the  conformations  are  caused 
by  the  gro\^'th  of  twigs,  and  that  the  markings  are 
only  found  near  the  surface.  Some  others  dissent 
from  this,  one  writer  stating:  "  I  have  cut  trees  that 
had  no  appearance  of  a  knot,  or  the  least  sign  that  a 
twig  had  ever  grown  in  a  bird's-eye."  My  opinicm 
is  that  it  is  a  freak  of  Nature  that  is  hard  to  account 
for.  The  eyes  are  not  merely  superficial  or  near  the 
bark,  as  1  have  seen  good  eyes  as  much  or  more  thaii 
6  inches  from  the  bark,  l»ut  the  eyes  are  all  pointed 
to  the  surface,  and  are  more  plentif^id  near  the  surface 
than  towards  the  heart. 

The  curly  Maple  is  another  freak  found  under  the 
same  conditions.  Other  kinds  of  timber  are  occa- 
sionally found  either  mottleil  or  eyed.  The  Walnut 
has  curls  and  spots  that  are  beautiful,  but  none  of 
them  are  caused  by  twigs  or  injury.  .Another  writer 
on  the  subject  says,  "  I  am  not  aware  that  the  true 
cause  of  the  'eyes  "  being  in  Maple  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered, altliough  many  reasons  have  been  assigned 
for  their  existence."  Some  observers  seem  to  think 
that  "eyes"  are  caused  by  the  depredations  of  a 
small  insect  in  the  young  tree.  M.  Holtzapffel, 
whose  opinion  on  subjects  of  this  nature  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  states  that  "on  examination  he  found 
the  stem  of  the  Bird's-eye  Maple,  when  stripped  of 
its  bark,  presented  little  j^its  or  hollows  as  if  made 
with  a  conical  punch  ;  others,  ill-dellneil  and  flattened, 
like  the  impression  of  a  hob-nail.  .Suspecting  these 
indentations  tfi  arise  from  internal  spines  <>r  ])t>ints  in 


the  bark,  a  piece  of  the  latter  was  stripped  from 
another  block,  when  the  surmise  was  verified  from 
its  appearance." 

Connnenting  on  this,  the  writer  continues,  "The 
IJird's-eye  Maple  shows  in  finished  work  the  peculiar 
apjjearance  of  small  ridges  or  dots,  or  of  little  conical 
projections,  v\ith  a  small  hollow  in  the  centre,  but 
without  any  resemblance  to  knots.  The  grain  varies 
as  the  saw  divides  the  eyes  transversely  or  longitu- 
ilin<illy,  and  pieces  cut  out  in  circular  sweei>s  some- 
times exhibit  the  bird's-eye  and  the  mottle  at  diffe- 
rent parts."  .\11  this  is  interesting,  but  not  conclusive; 
therefore  any  further  views  upon  the  subject  would  be 
welcome,  and  may  lead  to  a  more  tangible  residt. 
Whether  the  curl  and  the  mottle  frequently  founil  in 
the  common  Elm  is  in  any  degree  analagous,  I  am 
unable  to  say.  A. 


HAS    THE    NATIVE    SCOTCH    PINE 

DETERIORATED? 
CoM.MENTiNG  on  some  remarks  in  one  of  the 
issues  of  the  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society's 
Transactions,  a  writer  propotinds  the  query 
whether  the  Scotch  Pine  has  deteriorated 
during  recent  years,  and  then  goes  on  to  say 
"that  the  question  still  requires  further  elu- 
cidation." The  Tran.sactions  state  that 
the  sub-soil  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
degenerate  appearance  of  some  Scotch  Pine 
plantations,  and  two  cases  are  cited  in 
support  of  the  theory.  Before  accejJting 
this,  the  writer  inquires  into  the  nature  of 
the  tree  itself,  and  into  the  history  of  its 
cultivation  in  Scotland.  "  In  my  estimation," 
he  .says,  "  no  tree  at  pre.sent  in  cultivation  is 
.so  accommodating  as  to  soil  and  situation 
as  the  native  Scotch  Pine.  Provided  the 
ground  is  drained,  it  will  produce  timber  of 
the  very  best  quality  and  dimensions  on  stiff, 
clayey  soil.  I  have  seen  it  luxuriating  ecjually 
well  on  a  sandy  soil  and  sub-soil,  and  on  a 
tenacious  clay  resting  upon  an  equally 
tenacious  bottom.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
light  sandy  soil  of  Morayshire,  where  you 
can  see  a  large  extent  of  Scotch  Pines  growing 
well,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  tenacious 
clay  of  East  Lothian,  comprised  in  that  belt 
of  land  intersecting  the  county  from  east 
to  west,  where  there  are  some  fine  Scotch 
Pine  growing.  The  timber,  age  considered, 
cannot  be  surijassed  for  weight  and  redness 
of  quality,  and  growing  too  on  a  soil  which 
taxes  the  genius  of  the  very  best  farmer  to 
work  in  certain  seasons.  With  regard  to 
Scotch  Pines  assuming  a  coarse,  naked  habit 
at  certain  stages  of  their  growth,  may  this  not 
arise  from  the  presence  of  too  much  moisture 
in  the  subsoil,  and  not  from  any  fault  in  the 
soil  itself?  I  have  seen,  particularly  after 
a  severe  thinning,  on  dam])  soil  of  this 
description  the  Scotch  Pine  assume  a 
weaklv,  straggling  habit  and  never  regain 
its  wonted  vigour.  The  Scotch  Pine  has  a 
decided  tendency  to  run  to  branches  when 
allowed  space,  and  that  too  on  the  very 
lightest  soils ;  one  of  the  most  notable 
examples  falling  under  my  observation  was 
a  plantation  near  the  river  Spey.  Part  of  it, 
for  some  purpose  or  other,  had  got  a  very 
severe  thinning  at  one  time  ;  the  remains  of 
large  half-decayed  branches  pointing  out  in 
all  directions  from  the  stems  bore  ample 
testimony  that  the  growth  at  one  time  had 
taken    a    lateral   direition,   and    it   was   e>nly 
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after  Nature  had  time  to  jjartially  work  a 
cure  that  the  plantation  was  beginning  to 
start  away  with  a  vigorous  upward  growth. 
The  native  Pine  adapts  itself  readily  to  any 
climatic  influence.  If  planted  at  a  great 
height  and  on  an  exposed  situation,  it  lives 
to  a  great  age,  and  remains  jjerfectly  healthy, 
though  only  arriving  at  a  mere  bush. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  "  Transactions  " 
it  is  said  "that  the  native  Scotch  Pine,  when 
planted  in  the  south,  does  not  succeed  well, 
except  occasionally  in  moorish  localities." 
On  this  the  writer  continues :  "  I  could 
])oint  out  some  very  fine  Scotch  Pine  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,  and  when  it 
gets  leave  to  mature,  it  arrives  at  first-rate 
dimensions  ;  but  this  part  of  the  country  has 
been  long  opened  up  to  trade,  hence  the 
timber  as  a  rule  is  much  earlier  cut.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  large  tracts  of  this 
Pine  once  existed  in  the  south  of  Scotland  ? 
'Where  did  the  supply  of  timber  come  from 
that  built  such  towns  as  Edinburgh  and 
Leith  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  ?  There  are  houses  still 
standing  supposed  to  have  been  built  about 
that  time  in  which  the  Scotch  Pine  was  the 
timber  used,  and  in  many  historical  build- 
ings in  the  district  the  Scotch  Pine  was 
largely  employed  centuries  ago."      PiNus. 


GROWING  AND  SELLING  WOOD. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  support  the  tim- 
ber merchant  in  this  argument,  but  my  wish 
is  to  turn  our  home-grown  wood  to  the  best 
account.  That  the  best  way  of  doing  this  is 
for  the  estate  owner  to  cut  his  trees  up  into 
various  sawn  dimensions  for  sale  I  very  much 
doubt.  There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  why 
this  cannot  be  done  to  advantage.  Indeed, 
this  amateur  timber  dealing  reminds  me  very 
much  of  amateur  farming,  a  proceeding  not 
often  successful.  One  thing,  however,  with 
regard  to  our  timber  I  do  believe  in,  and  that 
is  that  it  should  be  much  more  largely  used 
on  estates  than  is  the  ca.se  now.  The  pre- 
sent system  of  selling  oft"  home-grown  stuff  to 
the  merchant  and  buying  in  inferior  foreign 
timber  is  objectionable,  and  a  warfare  should 
be  waged  against  it.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
see  why  it  is.  We  all  like  to  get  along  with 
as  little  work  as  possible,  and  it  is  much 
easier  to  order  in  a  specification  of  deal 
goods  from  the  merchant  and  sell  him  the 
round  stuff  for  what  it  will  fetch  than  it 
is  to  have  it  cut  out  on  the  spot.  But 
although  this  is  natural,  it  really  should  not 
weigh  for  anything  when  the  real  interest  of 
an  estate  has  to  be  considered.  Remarks 
have  been  made  in  The  Ci.ARDEX  from  time 
to  time  respecting  this  abandonment  of  good 
honest  British  timber  for  the  ."iim.sy  sappy 
stuff"  that  comes  in  from  abro.ad  under  the 
name  of  building  wood,  when  the  average 
countryman  who  knows  what  a  good  fire  is 
would  scarcely  use  it  for  firewood.  If  we  were 
building  a  Japanese  village  with  laths  and 
]wper,  it  would  be  another  thing  ;  but  that 
such  stuff  is  used  in  buildings  that  should 
last  for  centuries  is  almost  beyond  belief  if 


we  did  not  know  it  to  be  true.  .Mthough 
much  of  the  blame  may  be  with  those  having 
the  management  of  estates,  it  will  not  do  to  put 
it  allon  their  shoulders,  as  very  often  buildings 
on  estates  have  to  be  erected  underthecontrol 
of  architects  and  other  so-called  professional 
men  who  know  more  of  tracing  and  colouring 
plans  than  they  do  of  the  materials  for  which 
they  are  specifying.  When  this  is  the  case, 
it  often  happens  that  good  men  have  to  use 
wood  that  they  know  should  not  be  em[)loyed. 
Centuries  ago,  when  the  facilities  for  bringing 
in  so  many  foreign  commodities  did  not  exist, 
our  forefathers  were  content  to  use  the  wood 
for  their  buildings  that  Nature  had  provided 
for  them,  and  with  the  result  that  many  of 
these  buildings  will  outlast  a  number  of 
our  modern  structures.  If  a  builder  was 
running  up  a  house  that  was  merely  intended 
to  stand  long  enough  for  him  to  get  away 
before  it  fell  on  him,  I  could  understand  it, 
but  on  e.states  that  may  in  all  probability  pass 
on  from  generation  to  generation  in  the  same 
family,  it  is  only  for  want  of  looking  into  that 
such  a  system  is  permitted  to  survive  a  single 
day.  J.  N.  Blunt. 


CALIFORNIAN    REDWOOD. 

(sequoia  sempervirens.) 

This  w«ll-knovvn  tree,  which  in  its  native 
country  frequently  grows  to  a  height  of 
300  feet,  has  recently  attained  some  noto- 
riety, from  the  fact  that  its  wood  formed  one 
of  the  attractions  of  the  International  Forestry 
Exhibition  at  Edinburgh  last  year,  the  ex- 
hibits of  which  consisted  of  an  enormous 
transverse  section  13  feet  in  diameter.  It 
was  cut  from  a  tree  295  feet  high,  and  its 
age,  as  calculated  from  counting  the  rings, 
was  stated  to  be  2000  years  ;  6250  cubic 
feet  of  wood,  or  75,000  feet  board  measure, 
were  cut  out  of  the  tree.  Besides  this  sec- 
tion were  also  exhibited  slabs  of  very  great 
length  and  diameter,  also  doors,  moulding, 
and  house  fittings  showing  the  adaptability 
of  the  wood  for  such  purposes.  The  even 
grain  and  brownish  colour  of  the  wood  is, 
indeed,  a  great  recommendation  for  house 
fittings,  and  the  more  figured  wood,  some 
samples  of  which  are  extremely  beautiful,  is 
well  suited  for  furniture.  That  wood  which 
shows  a  series  of  undulating  wavy  markings 
across  the  grain,  thus  giving  to  it  in  certain 
lights  an  apjiearance  of  absolute  undulation.s, 
is,  perhaps,  the  prettiest. 

The  collection  of  Redwood  exhibited  at 
the  Edinburgh  Forestry  Exhibition  was 
shown  by  a  company  which  had  been 
formed  to  |3rocure  and  introduce  the  wood 
into  the  European  market  ;  the  company 
had  its  offices  in  Edinburgh  and  we  are 
sorry  to  find  that  it  has  recently  ceased 
to  exist.  .\  large  quantity  of  Redwood,  we 
are  told,  has  recently  arrived  in  this  country, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  wood  will 
be  fairly  tested  as  to  its  durability  and  suit- 
ability for  various  purposes.  In  a  leaflet 
recently  printed  it  is  stated  that  it  is  only 
within  the  last  twenty  years  that  the  wood 
has  been  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  out- 


side and  inside  finishing  of  houses,  and  of 
later  years  it  has  found  its  way  over  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,  Australia,  Mexico, 
South  -Vmerica,  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
other  places.  In  the  eastern  cities  of  America 
it  is  being  extensively  used  for  the  entire 
woodwork  of  the  internal  finishing  of 
houses,  and  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of 
mahogany  and  cherry.  As  a  resistant 
of  weather  influences  it  cannot  be  surpassed  ; 
the  most  powerful  sun  will  not  warp  or 
twist  it,  nor  when  it  is  once  seasoned 
does  it  shrink,  swell,  or  split,  as  the  weather 
varies  from  dry  to  damp ;  these  latter 
qualities  render  it  valuable  for  doors  and  all 
parts  of  furniture  and  house  finishing.  For 
door-panels  for  either  inside  or  outside  work 
it  is  invaluable  ;  its  great  width  makes  it 
available  for  all  sizes.  It  contains  no  pitch 
or  turpentine  for  the  sun  to  draw  through 
the  paint  or  polish.  It  is  extensively  used 
for  iron  foundry  patterns,  because  it  will 
keep  its  shape  under  all  circumstances  better 
than  any  other  wood  hitherto  used  in  pattern 
making.  In  consequence  of  its  freedom 
from  turpentine  it  is  almost  exclusively  used 
in  California  for  water  tanks,  wine  vats,  iSrc, 
and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  unrivalled  for 
veneering  purposes,  as  it  holds  the  glue  with 
the  greatest  tenacity,  is  easily  worked,  and 
does  not  shrink  or  swell.  Redwood  is  said 
to  be  an  enemy  to  all  kinds  of  vermin  ;  bed 
bugs  and  such  pests  are  never  found  in  its 
vicinity',  nor  will  white  ants  attack  it.  On 
account  of  its  even  grain  and  great  width  it 
is  considered  likely  to  take  the  place  of 
Quebec  Pine,  which  is  rapidly  becoming 
worked  out,  and  will  soon  be  unobtainable. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in 
favour  of  Redwood — and  we  can  ourselves 
bear  testimony  to  its  fine  appearance,  even 
grain  and  colour,  and  its  apparent  adaptability 
forall  kinds  of  cabinetwork — it  has  been  more 
recently  stated  that  the  wood  is  more  difificult 
to  work  than  Pine,  and  that  in  consequence 
it  cannot  compete  with  woods  of  that 
character.  John  R.  J.\ckson. 

Museum,  Keiv. 


NURSE.S  IN  VOUNG  PL.\NT.A.TION.S. 

I.x  my  former  remarks  upon  this  question  I  did  not 
therein  prefer  any  p.irticular  trees  as  "nurses" 
except  conditionally,  since  I  consider  the  grouping 
of  trees  according  to  their  sorts  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  best  plan,  especially  in  regard  to  the  uni- 
form growth  of  the  trees,  and  also  as  being  more  in 
conformity  with  Nature.  But  to  suit  the  trees  to 
agreeable  soils  require.--  more  forethought  on  the  part 
of  the  planter  than  when  the  work  is  done  pro- 
miscuously. 

Turning  from  this  to  the  question  of  economy,  I 
will  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Oak  and 
.Scotch  Fir  plants  of  the  size  specified  by  "  Vork- 
shireman  *'  can  be  bought  for  from  30s.  to  40s.  jier 
1000  ;  but  I  cannot  admit  that  buying  .Scotch  Fir  for 
common  planting  at  such  a  price  as  that  has  any 
claim  to  be  calleil  economy.  Now,  .Scotch  Fir  will 
afford  as  much  shelter  to  Oak  as  nurses,  planted  at 
5  feet  apart,  as  what  Oak  will  to  Oak  planted  at 
3  feet  apart.  If  that  be  so,  and,  I  think,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  it,  here  at  once  is  a  substantial 
saving,  so  that  in  forming  an  Oak  plantation  with 
Scotch  Fir  as  "nurses'  at  5  feet  apart  would 
require  1742  plants  per  acre  ;  whereas,  in  forming  a 
plantation  of  only  Oak  to  be  equally  sheltered  would 
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require   4840   plants   per   acre.     I   will   leave   it  to 
"  Yorkshireman  "  to  compute  the  cost  for  himself. 

To  pay  30s.  to  40s.  per  1000  for  Scotch  Fir  for 
common '  planting  is  altogether  an  exorliitant  and 
false  economy.  Recently  I  made  a  large  jilantation 
of  Firs — .Scotch,  .Spruce,  and  Larch— and  it  took 
over  half  a  million  plants  to  furnish  it.  The  plants  ^ 
on  an  average  cost  5s.  per  1000.  Well,  now,  sup- 
posing that  the  soil  had  been  suitaljle  for  a  crop  of 
Oak,  what  would  it  have  cost  to  jjlant  the  same 
acreage  of  Land  with  Oak  alone  at  40s.  per  1000, 
allowmg  the  distance  apart  to  be  the  .same  in  both 
instances,  not  considering  the  excess  in  lalwur  ? 

Glendye. 


among  other  trees  by  its  height,  large  trunk,  and  the 
peculiar  colour  of  its  coarse  bark.  .Most  of  the  per- 
forated chair  bottoms  now  in  use  are  nianufactureil 
from  it.  There  is  a  species  of  Bird's-eye  Birch,  but 
it  is  very  scarce.  An  evidence  of  the  weight  and 
solidity  of  the  wood  is  the  fact  that  it  will  sink  after 
being  a  few  days  on  the  water. 


The  Black  Birch.  (Betula  nigra).  —This  is  a 
close-grained,  handsome  wood,  and  can  be  easily 
stained  to  resemble  Walnut  exactly.  It  is  just  as 
easy  to  work,  and  is  suitable  for  nearly,  if  not  all, 
the  purposes  to  which  Walnut  is  at  j^resent  api^lied. 
Birch  is  much  the  same  colour  as  Cherry,  but  the 
latter  wood  is  now  scarce,  and  consequently  dear. 
It  is  with  difficulty  that  Cherrywood  can  be  obtained 
at  ;{^io  per  1000  feet,  while  Birchwood  can  be  pur- 
chased at  any  saw-mill  for  £2  per  1000  feet.  When 
jjroperly  stained  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  difterence  between  it  and  Walnut,  as  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  beautiful  polish,  equal  to  any  wood  now 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  In  the  forests 
throughout  Ontario  Birch  grows  in  abundance,  espe- 
cially if  the  land  be  not  bogg)-.  There  is  a  great 
diflerence  in  the  wood  of  difierent  sections.  Where 
the  land  is  high  and  dry  the  wood  is  firm  and  clear, 
but  if  the  land  is  low  and  wet  the  wood  has  a  ten- 
dency to  be  soft  and  of  a  bluish  colour.  In  all  the 
northern  regions  it  can  be  found  in  great  abundance, 
and  as  the  tree  grows  to  such  a  size,  but  little  troulile 
is  found  in  procuring  a  large  quantity.  The  forests 
of  the  Manitoulin  Islands  abound  with  it,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Peterborough  and  Ilaliburton  districts. 
The  Muskoka  district  also  contains  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply. During  the  last  few  years  large  quantities  of 
this  wood  have  been  exported  from  the  province  of 
(Quebec  at  a  low  figure.     It  is  very  easily  detected 


How^  to  preserve  posts. — "  I  discovered  many 
years  ago,"  says  a  writer  \\\  an  American  paper, 
"that  wood  could  be  made  to  last  longer  than  iron 
in  the  ground  if  prepared  according  to  the  following 
recipe  :  Take  boiled  linseed  oil  and  stir  in  pulverised 
coal  to  the  consistency  of  paint.  Put  a  coat  of  this 
over  the  timber,  and  there  is  not  a  man  that  will  live 
to  see  it  rot."  This  plan  has  long  been  followed  in 
Mr.  Waterer's  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  where  thousands 
of  fence  posts  are  so  treated  yearly.  It  is  also  highly 
commended  by  others. 

Time  for  felling  timber. — If  trees  are  cut  at 
any  time  after  the  trees  are  fully  developed  and  in 
most  active  growth,  the  branches  and  leaves  being 
left  on  till  the  leaves  completely  wither  and  the  bark 
removed  from  the  body  of  the  tree,  the  best  results 
will  be  secured  for  lasting  timber.  This  is  the 
European  plan.  The  leaves  draw  out  much  of  the 
.sap,  which  contains  the  most  fermentalile  substance 
in  wood,  and  that  which  furnishes  food  for  worms 
which  prey  on  wood.  By  cutting  ofif  the  branches 
and  leaves  as  soon  as  the  tree  is  cut  down  the  pumps 
are  stopped,  which  would  nearly  pump  the  tree  dry. 
In  removing  the  bark  we  expose  to  air  and  rain  that 
portion  of  the  wood  richest  in  albuminous  and 
putrescible  material,  and  which  serves  as  the  breed- 
ing place  of  destructive  worms.  If  this  is  washed 
and  dried  Ijy  natural  .agencies,  the  quality  of  the 
timlier  will  be  much  imjiroved. — Nt-i'  York  Trilmne. 

Relative  value  of  Pines. — In  a  paper  read  in 
Edinburgh  by  Mr.  McKenzie,  it  said  that  the  Cor- 
sican  Pine  (P.  Laricio)  for  quality,  general  utility, 
and  early  maturity  w-as  unsurpassed  among  the  Pine 
tribe  ;  indeed,  it  was  a  rival  of  the  now  diseased 
Larch.       Pinus   Jeflfreyi   also   would   produce    more 


timber  in  a  given  period  than  the  native  .Scotch  Fir, 
and  a  quality  of  wood  not  inferior  to  any  tree  of 
similar  .age.  It  grew  in  Edinburgh  at  the  rate  of  about 
15  inches  a  year.  P.  Benthamiana  and  P.  ponderosa 
were  variations  of  the  same  tree  ;  and  another  Cali- 
fornian  Pine,  which  had  been  recommended  for 
extensive  planting  in  this  country,  was  the  P.  monti- 
co!a,  but  it  had  not  become  very  popular  with  arbori- 
culturists. 


NOTES  ON  CIRCULAR  S.VWS. 
A  CIRCULAR  SAW  is  an  admirable  tool,  both  as  re- 
gards simplicity  and  effectiveness.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
one  that  demands  a  considerable  amount  of  care  and 
judgment  to  use  it  properly.  A  circular  saw  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  does  not  understand  it  is  about  on 
a  par  with  a  brush  in  the  hands  of  an  individual  who 
knows  nothing  about  art.  Beyond  the  mere  fact  of 
filing  there  are  matters  connected  with  the  use  of 
saws,  sometimes  overlooked,  that  will  cause  disap- 
pointment and  annoyance.  A  circular  saw  is  an 
appliance  that  must  of  necessity  run  at  a  rapid  speed, 
and  this  speed  produces  a  very  consiilerable  degree 
of  friction,  which  in  its  turn  produces  heat.  In  using 
a  saw,  therefore,  be  careful  that  it  is  "slack-centred  " 
— that  is,  loose  at  the  eye — to  allow  for  the  expansion 
of  the  metal.  This  may  appear  a  small  point.  It  is, 
however,  an  important  one,  as  if  fitted  tightly  to  the 
spindle,  the  metal  of  the  saw  will  have  no  chance  to 
expand,  and  will  consequently  become  "dished" 
and  run  out  of  truth.  Another  thing  is  "packing." 
Some  only  use  two  pieces  of  wood  placed  in  the 
grooves  of  the  bench  on  either  side  of  the  saw,  and 
others,  what  is  worse,  fill  the  grooves  entirely  with 
tow  or  waste,  pushing  it  unequally  against  the  saw 
<vith  a  pointed  piece  of  wood.  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
easy  to  say  which  is  the  best  method  of  packing  to 
ensure  the  saw  running  steadily,  but  the  least 
objectionable  that  has  come  under  my  notice  is  to 
prepare  two  thin  strips  of  wood  the  depth  of  the 
packing  groove,  wind  them  evenly  round  with  cotton 
waste,  well  oil,  and  then  place  in  position.  If  care- 
fully done,  a  perfectly  parallel  bearing  and  even 
pressure  will  be  obtained  throughout.  D. 
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